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Nchtnilih.  "VTEHEMIAH,  or  Npemms  Ton  of  Hachali-h, 

' V l)Otn  al  Babrlon  during  the  captivity,  (NcU, 

i.  I,  j,  £cc.)  He  wa«,  accorJiaj(  to  fome,  of  the  race  of 
the  priei^*,  hut,  according  to  other*,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  aud  the  royal  famtiy.  Thofe  who  maintain  the 
tirlt  opinion,  fupport  it  by  a paffagein  Eira,  (».  lO.) 
where  he  ii  call^  a priell ; but  thofe  who  l>«lievc 
tliat  he  wa»  of  the  race  of  the  king«  erf*  Judah,  fay,  i ft, 
'Jlial  Nehemiah  haring  governed  the  republic  of  the 
Jews  for  a confi.lrral)lc  time,  there  i*  great  probabili- 
ty  he  was  of  that  tribe  of  which  the  kings  alwaya  were, 
sdly,  Nehemiah  mentions  ht»  brethren  Hanani,  and 
fome  other  jewn,  who  coming  to  Babylon  during 
the  captivity,  acquainted  him  with  the  (ad  etkodition 
of  their  country.  3dly»  The  office  of  crip  bearer  to 
ihe  king  of  Perfw,  to  which  Nehemiah  was  promoted, 
is  a further  proof  that  he  waa  of  an  illuftrioua  family. 
4thlv,  He  cxcufea  himlclf  from  entering  into  the  in* 
rer  part  of  the  temple,  probably  becaufe  he  was  only 
a Uic,  (Neh.  vi.  1 1.)  **  Should  fuch  a man  as  1 flee  ? 
And  who  is  there  that,  being  as  I am,  would  go  into 
the  temple  to  favc  hta  life 

'rtie  fcripture  (Eara.  ii.  6a.  Nchcm.  vii.  95.)  calls 
him  untryn  thjhotha,  iliai  is  to  fay,  “ cup-hearer  {”  for 
he  bad  this  employment  at  the  court  of  Artaxcries 
l.ongimanus.  He  hsd  au  exceeding  gn^t  tendernefa 
for  the  country  of  hit  fathers  though  he  had  ne* 
>cr  (ern  it  ; ami  oiw  day  as  fome  Jews  newly 
come  from  Jcrufalcm  acquainted  him  witli  the  mi* 
ferable  eftatc  uf  that  city,  that  its  walls  were  beat 
do»Ti,  its  gates  burnt,  and  the  Jews  were  become 
a reproach  among  all  nations  1 he  waa  fcnlibly  aifcc- 
rfted  with  this  reb.ton ; he  failed,  prayed,  and  hum* 
Irfed  himfelf  before  the  Lord,  that  he  would  be  fa* 
voiirablc  to  thcdrftgo  he  had  then  conceived  of  afkinr 
the  king’s  perroiflion  to  rebuild  Jerufalero.  The  courfe 
of  his  attendance  at  court  being  come,  he  pre tented 
the  cup  to  the  king  according  to  cuilom  ; but  with  a 
countenance  fad  and  dejected  ; which  the  king  obfer* 
ving,  eaurtained  fome  fufpicion,  aa  if  he  might  have 
had  fome  bad  defign  ; but  Nehemiah  (ii.)  difeovering 
the  occaftem  of  his  difqaict,  Artaxerxes  pvc  him  leave 
to  go  to  Jerufalem,  and  lepair  its  waib  and  gates  t 
hut,  however,  upon  this  condition,  tliat  he  (hould  re* 
turn  to  court  at  a time  appointed.  Letters  were  made 
out,  diredled  to  the  governors  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
with  Orders  to  furnifli  Nehemiah  with  timbers  neccflaiy 
for  covering  the  towers  and  gates  of  the  city,  and  the 
houfe  diligned  for  Nehemiah  himfelf,  who  was  now  ap. 
pointed  governor  of  Judea,  in  the  year  of  the  world 
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Nehemiah  being  arrived  at  Jerufalem  with  the  king*a  Nehemtah, 
enmmiflion,  went  round  the  city  j and  having  viewed  “ v ' 
the  condition  of  the  walls,  affcmbled  the  chief  of  the 
I^ople,  produced  his  commiftioii,  and  exhorted  them 
to  undertake  the  reparation  of  the  gates  and  walls  of 
the  city.  He  found  every  perfon  ready  to  obey  him  ; 
•hereupon  he  immediately  l^egao  the  work.  The 
enem.es  of  the  Jews,  obferving  thefc  works  in  fuels 
forwardncf«,  made  ufc  of  all  the  means  in  their  power 
to  deter  Nehemiah  from  this  undertaking,  and  made 
frverai  attempts  to  furprife  him  ; but  (lading  that  ihcif 
detigns  were  dsfeovered,  and  that  the  Jews  kept  upna 
their  guard,  they  had  rccomfe  to  crafi  and  ftratagem, 
endeavouring  to  dmw  him  into  an  amhufeadein  thchcldt, 
where  they  pretended  they  would  finifti  the  difpute  at 
an  amicable  conference  : but  Nehemiah  gave  them  to 
underftand,  that  the  work  he  had  begun  required  his 
pctfonal  attendance  ; and  therefore  he  could  not  come 
to  them.  He  fent  the  fame  anrwer  to  four  fevctal 
menaces  that  they  feat  one  after  another  on  the  fame 
fubject,  (14/.  iv.  and  vt.) 

banbaiUt,  ttie  chief  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  to* 
getlicr  with  his  aftociates,  wrote  word,  that  a report  waa 
fpread  that  the  Jews  were  building  the  walla  of  Jeni* 
fdlcm  only  with  a deftgn  to  make  it  a place  of  ftrergth, 
to  fupport  them  in  an  intended  revolt ; that  it  was 
faul  alio  that  Nehemiah  had  fubomed  falfe  prophet! 
to  favour  his  defigns  and  to  encottrage  the  people  to 
choofc  liim  king  ; and  to  flop  the  courfe  of  thefe  ru- 
mours, he  ndvifed  him  to  come  to  him,  that  they  might 
confer  together,  and  take  fuch  rcfolutions  as  (hould 
be  found  convenient.  Nehemiah  gave  himfelf  no 
trouble  on  this  account,  but  returned  for  anfwer,  that 
aQ  thofe  accu^tions  acre  falfe  and  made  at  random. 

About  the  fame  time  he  difeoverrd,  that  a falfe  pro* 
phet,  called  Shtmaiahy  had  been  corrupted  byhisene* 
mies,  and  that  fome  of  the  chief  of  the  city  were  fe* 
cretly  in  confederacy  with  them.  Yet  all  this  did  not 
difeourage  him  : he  went  on  with  bis  work,  and  hap* 
pily  completed  it  in  two  and  ftfty  days  after  it  had 
been  begun.  .. 

Then  lie  made  a dedication  of  the  walls,  of  the 
towers,  and  of  the  gates  of  Jerufalem,  with  the  folem* 
nity  and  roagnihcence  that  fuch  a work  required.  He 
feparateJ  the  pricfts,  the  Levites,  and  the  princes  of 
the  people,  into  two  companies,  one  of  which  walked 
to  the  fouth  and  the  other  to  the  north,  on  the  top 
of  the  walls.  Thefe  two  companies  were  to  meet  at* 
the  temple.  The  proceflion  was  accompanied  wills 
mufic  both  vocal 'mid  inftiumental : and  when  they 
were  all  come  to  the  temple,  tliey  there  read  the  law, 
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>C  offered  faciificc?,  andnr^dc  great  rcjaicingi.  Anil  .is 

* - * the  fca.l  of  the  tabernacle  happened  at  the  fame  time, 
it  was  cclc!  rated  with  great  folcmnity,  (iW  vili.)  Nehc* 
miah  ohfcTvjog  that  the  c*'mpifs  of  the  city  was  too 
Ur^c  for  its  inhaViiants,  he  ordered  that  the  chief  of 
the  iiitiim  ‘W;uld  Bx  their  dwelling  in  the  city  ; and 
caufrd  them  to  dr.  w lots,  by  which  a tenth  part  of 
the  whole  people  of  Judah  were  to  dwell  at  Jcrufalcm, 
i 'td,  xl.)  'I  hen  he  applied  himfcif  to  the  rcformatloa  of 
futh  a)>ufrs  as  had  crept  into  the  adminiftration  of  the 
puMIc  affairs.  lie  curbed,  the  inhumaiilly  of  tlie  great 
ones,  who  held  in  a il.ilc  of  flavery  the  foni*  and 
daugltcrsof  th  fe  that  were  poorer  unfortunate*  keep- 
ing their  hnds  in  poffcfnon*  which  thefe  poiir  people 
had  Ijcen  ohllgcd  either  to  mortgage  ov  to  fell  to  the 
rich.  Another  ahufe  there  was,  which  Exri  had  in 
vain  ^.ttcmpted  to  redrefs,  that  they  had  contraAcd 
mnrriagrs  with  Orange  and  iduhtrous  women.  Nehc- 
niiih  undertook  to  diffoire  thefe  marriages,  fuccccded 
in  it,  and  fetil  away  all  fuch  women  as  had  been  taken 
againll  the  exprefs  command  of  the  law,  (}d.  ix. ) Ha- 
ving likcwife  o^ferred,  that  the  prirltv  and  Ltrltcs 
were  obliged  to  t.ikc  refuge  whcrcirrr  they  could,  and 
fo  the  n.initiry  of  the  temple  was  not  attended  or  j>cr- 
formed  with  that  decency  it  ought,  becaiife  lh<y  did 
not  teccirr  the  rerrnues  that  the  l.iw  had  appointed 
for  their  fubfifteoce  ; he  obliged  the  people  puucfually 
to  pay  the  minifters  of  the  Lord  what  was  due  to  them, 
and  enjoined  the  priefts  and  Levhei  duly  to  attend 
en  their  refpc^iive  duties,  and  to  difeharge  their  func* 
linns  (#V  xiti.  ii.  &c.)  He  enforced  the  ohfvrva- 
lion  of  the  fabhatli,  which  hai  been  much  ncg!e<5fcd 
at  JerufaUm,  and  would  not  permit  ffrangera  to  come 
in  to  buy  and  fell,  tut  kept  iKc  gates  of  the  city  Ihut 
all  that  day.  And,  to  perpetuate  as  much  as  was  pof 
6ble  thefe  good  regulations  which  he  had  newly  tlfa- 
blifhcd,  he  engaged  the  chief  men  of  the  nation  fo- 
lemnly  to  renew  the  covenant  with  the  LfOtd.  This 
ceremony  was  performed  in  the  temple,  and  an  in* 
ftrument  was  drawn  up,  which  was  A^neJ  by  the  prin- 
cipal men,  both  priefts  and  people,  (iW.  ix.  x.)  iu  the 
year  of  the  world  3551. 

We  read  in  the  bocks  of  Maccabees  (a  Macc.  b 
19,  20,  21,  &c.)  that  Kchecniah  fent  to  fearchfurthe 
holy  fire,  which  before  the  captivity  of  Babylon  the 
priefts  had  hid  in  a dry  and  deep  pit}  but  not  finding 
any  fire  there,  but  infttad  thereof  a thick  and  muddy 
water,  be  fprinkicd  this  upon  the  altar  } whereupon  the 
wood  which  had  been  fprinkicd  with  this  water  took 
lire  prefently  as  foon  as  the  fun  began  to  appear. 
Which  miracle  coming  to  the  knowlc«lgc  of  the  king 
of  Perfia,  he  caufed  the  place  to  be  cncompsffcd  with 
waUs  where  the  fire  bad  been  hid,  and  granted  great 
favours  and  privileges  to  the  priefta.  It  is  recorded 
iu  the  fame  hooks,  (2  Macc.  ii.  13,  14  ) that  Kchc> 
miah  eredted  a library,  wherein  he  placed  whatever  he 
could  find, either  of  the  books  of  the  piophcts  of  David, 
and  of  fucb  princes  as  had  made  prtfenis  to  the  temple. 
Laftly,  he  returned  to  Babylon  {id.  v.  1 4.  and  xiii.  6, ) 
according  to  the  promife  he  had  made  to  king  Arta- 
xerxes,  about  the  thirty-fecond  year  of  this  prince,  in 
the  year  3^63.  Fiom  thence  he  returned  again  to  Jc- 
refaiem,  where  he  died  in  peace,  about  the  year 35H0, 
bavit  g governed  the  people  of  Judah  for  about  thirty 
years. 
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The  book  widt  h in  the  Englifti  bfhlc,  as  alfu  in  the  Kehemiab 
HeSrew,  has  the  name  of  NthetaLib^  in  the  Latin  blble  „ 
is  called  the  book  of  E/dras  ; and  it  muft  be  confeffed,  ^ 

that  though  thii  author  rpe.iks  in  the  firft  perfon,  and 
though  at  firft  reading  one  would  think  that  he  hid 
writ  it  day  by  day  as  the  tranfa&ions  occurred,  yet 
there  arc  fon.e  things  in  this  book  whiih  could  not 
havcliecn  written  by  Nchemlah  himfcif ; for  example, 
memorials  are  quoted  whctcln  were  regiftered  the  names 
of  the  pridU  in  the  lime  of  Jonathan  the  fon  of  Elia- 
fliib,  and  even  to  the  times  of  the  high  prteft  Jaddut, 
wlio  met  Alexander  the  Great.  Thefe  therefore  mull 
have  been  added  afterwards. 

It  may  wtU  bequeUioned,  whether  this  Nchcmiah 
be  the  f ime  that  is  mentioned  in  E/ra,  (ii.  2.  and 
Nch.  vii.  7.)  Ss  one  that  returned  from  the  Babv 
lonifti  captivity  under  Z.-rubbabel  ; fince  from  the  firft: 
year  of  Cyrus  to  the  twentieth  of  Anaxerxes  Longi- 
maniis,  there  are  no  Icfs  than  ninety-two  years  inter- 
vening t fo  that  Nchemiah  miiA  at  this  time  have  bees 
s very  old  man,  upon  the  lowcft  computation  an  hun- 
dred,  confequcntly  utterly  incapable  of  being  the  king^s 
cup  bearer,  of  taking  a journey  from  Suihan  to  Jeru- 
filem,  and  of  beliaving  there  with  all  the  courage  and 
adivity  that  is  rcconlcd  of  him.  Upon  this  prefump- 
tion,  thcrcfoiT,  we  may  conclude  that  this  was  a dif- 
ferent perfon,  though  of  the  larac  name,  and  that  'Hr- 
ftiatha  (the  other  n.imc  by  which  he  is  called.  Ezra  iu 
63,  and  Nch.  vil.  6y.)  denotes  the  title  of  his  ofBcc, 
and  both  in  the  Perfun  and  Ciialdcan  tongues  was  the 
general  name  given  to  the  king’s  deputies  and  gover- 
nors. 

NEHOW,  one  of  the  Sandwicb  Iflands,  difeoverei 
by  Captain  Cook  in  his  !aft  voyage  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean:  they  are  clevca  in  number,  and  arc  fituatrJl 
fixim  18®  44^  to  22®  I j'  N.  Lat.  aui  from  '54®  56' 
to  I do®  24’  W.  Long.  They  are  not  very  paiticuhrly 
dcLribcd  In  any  account  tirat  has  hitiierto  appeared. 

NEIGHBOUR,  i. One  who  dwells  or  is  feated  near 
to  another  ( » Kings  iv.  3.)  2.  Every  man  to  whont 

we  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  good  (Matt.  xxii.  ^9,) 

3.  A fellow-labourer  of  one  and  the  fame  people  ( AA. 
vu.  27.)  4.  A friend  (Job.  xvi.  21.)  At  the  lime 
of  our  Saviour,  the  ^arifees  had  reftraioed  iho 
word  neighbour  to  fignify  thofc  of  their  own  nation 
only,  or  their  own  frienJii ; being-  of  opinion  that  to 
hate  their  enemy  was  not  forbidden  by  their  law.  But 
our  Saviour  informed  them,  that  the  whole  world  were 
their  neighbours  s that  they  ought  not  to  do  to  ano- 
ther what  they  would  not  have  done  to  themfelvci ; 
and  that  this  chanty  ought  to  be  extended  even  to  thel*^ 
enemies  (Matt.  v.  43.  l.uke  x 29,  &c.) 

NEISSE,  a handfoinc  town  of  Sde:ia  In  Germany, 
and  the  refidence  of  the  hiftiop  of  Breftaw,  who  has  » 
magnificent  palace  here.  The  air  is  very  wholcfome,  and 
provifions  arc  cheap  ; the  inhabitants  carry  on  a great 
trade  in  wine  and  linen.  This  place  fuffereJ  greatly 
by  an  inundation  and  fire  in  1729.  It  was  taken  by 
the  PrulHans  in  1741,  who  augmented  the  fortifica- 
tions after  the  peace  in  1742,  and  built  a citadel  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  Eru£ia.  It  is  feated  on  a ri- 
ver of  the  fame  name,  in  E Long.  i7.35.N.Lat.  5Q.32.  . 

NEILIS  MOKs  (anc.  gcog. ),  at  the  foot  of  which- 
flood  Itliaca,  a town  of  the  ifiaoi  of  that  name, 
(Homer). 
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Ktlfdn.  Ntl.SON  (Rcbcit),  aJcarncJsmI  pious 

* gentlrmm,  was  the  fon  of  Mr  John  Nelfon  a conli<!cr- 
oMe  Ttirkcy  imrchan^,  and  was  hern  in  June  1656, 
ilc  had  the  fnil  part  of  hii  education  at  8t  i'aul’a 
fchool,  l.oudoo  ; hut  the  principal  part  was  under 
B private  tutor  in  hii  mother’s  houfct  lifter  which  he 
studied  at  Trinity  CoUej^e,  Cambridge.  In  16H0  he 
was  chofen  a fellow  of  the  Roy;il  Society ; being  pro- 
ba!*!y  inclined  to  receive  that  honour  out  of  refped  to 
his  friend  and  fchoohfcHow  Dr  Cdmund  Halley,  fat 
whom  he  had  a particular  rrganl»  and  in  whofe  com- 
pany he  fet  out  in  hi*  travel*  abroad  the  December 
tullovving.  In  the  road  to  Paris,  they  faw  the  re- 
markable comet  which  gave  rife  to  the  comettca!  adro- 
r>omy  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  { and  our  author,  appa- 
rently by  the  advantage  of  his  fellow-traveller's  in- 
llrudiont,  fent  a dcfcriptlon  of  it  to  Dr*  afterwards 
Archhilhop,  Tillolfon,  by  whom  he  was  very  much 
rilcemcd  Before  he  left  Pari#,  he  received  a letter 
from  a friend  in  the  Knglilh  court,  inviting  him  to 
y>urchafe  a place  there,  by  the  promife  of  his  aflilUnce 
in  it.  Thiii  propofal  was  m«ilc  by  Mr  Henry  t:aville, 
Lrcther  to  Lord  Hahfirx : he  hJid  been  fworm  Wce- 
chamberbin  of  the  king's  houfehoUi  in  December 
1680,  and  was  at  this  time  envoy  from  Charles  II. 
to  the  court  of  France  \ though  now  at  London, 
whence  he  fent  this  offer  in  a letter  to  Mr  Nclfon  ; 
who  beitrg  but  young,  and  h ^ving  a great  affection  for 
King  Charles  and  the  duke  of  V'ork,  was  plcafcd  with 
the  thoughts  of  figuring  it  near  their  perlors;  but  as 
he  could  not  refolve  upon  an  affair  of  fueh  confe- 
quence  without  the  approbation  of  his  mother  and 
uncle,  he  firll  applied  to  Tillolfon  to  found  them,  with 
alTurances  ofdcterroininghimfclf  by  their  Judgment  and 
advice,  invluding  aKo  that  of  the  Dem  ( wiio  finding 
them  both  avxrfe  to  it,  he  thereupim  dropped  the  mat 
ter,  and  purfued  ku  Journey  with  his  fcllow-iravcUer 
to  Rome.  Vlerc  he  fell  into  the  acquaintance  of 
Lady  Theophda  i ui  y,  w ido-v  of  Sir  Kingfmill  Lucy 
of  Btoxburne  in  Hcrtfurdfhirc,  bart.  and  fecund  daugh- 
ter of  George  c.irl  of  Berkeley,  who  foon  difeovered 
a ilrong  paffion  for  htm  : this  concluded  in  marriage, 
after  his  arrival  in  Kngiand  in  16S2.  But  it  was 
forr.c  time  before  fhe  confeircd  to  Mr  Nclfoii  the  change 
of  her  religion  ; which  was  owing  to  her  acquaintance 
with  BofTuct  and  convrrfations  at  Rome  with  Cardinal 
Philip  Howard,  who  was  grandfon  of  the  earl  of 
Arundel,  the  colleger  of  the  Aiundelian  marbles, 
dee  and  had  been  railed  to  the  pu:plc  by  Pope  Clc- 
'Tnent  X in  Mi;y  -^75.  Nor  was  this  important  al- 
teration of  her  reb'gicus  fentiments  confined  to  her 
own  mind,  but  involved  in  it  her  daughter  by  her  firil 
hufband,  whom  ihedrew  over  to  her  new  religion  ; and 
her  leal  for  it  prompted  her  even  to  engage  in  the 
public  conirovctfy  then  depeirding.  She  is  the  fup- 
poled  authorefs  of  a piece  written  in  -686,  4(0,  un 
dcr  the  title  of,  ” A difeourfe  concerning  a judge  of 
-coiitiovcrfy  in  m.*iucrs  of  religion,  fhuwing  the  ncccf- 
fity  of  fuch  a judge  '* 

Thii  mislortune  touched  her  hufband  very  nearly. 
He  employed  not  only  his  own  pen,  but  thole  of  his 
fiieniis  Dr  TUlotfon  and  Dr  HIckes,  to  recover  her: 
but  all  proved  incficClual;  and  fhe  continued  in  the 
iommuidon  of  the  church  of  Rome  till  her  death. 
-She  was  a perfou  of  hoc  fcafesAd  uodciitandiog.  Dr 
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Tillolfon  particulatly  laments  her  cafe  on  that  ac- 
count ; and  even  feem*  not  to  beeniirely  free  fiom  all  ~ 
apprcKcnfions  of  the  influence  fhe  might  have  upon  her 
hufband  in  this  important  affair/  But  Mr  Ndfon's  re- 
ligion was  too  much  the  refult  of  his  learning  and  rea. 
fon  to  be  fhaken  hv  his  love,  wliich  was  equally  Ucady 
and  inviaUbte.  Her  change  of  religion  nude  ii  > 
change  in  his  affections  for  her;  and  when  fhe  rdap- 
fed  into  fuch  a bad  Hate  of  health  as  obliged  her  to 
go  and  drink  the  waters  at  Ain,  he  attended  her  thi- 
ther in  1 688:  and  not  liking  the  protpetlH  of  the  public 
affairs  at  home,  he  proceeded  to  make  a fecund  trip  to 
Italy,  taking  his  lady,  together  with  her  fon  and 
daughter  by  her  former  hufband,  along  with  him  He 
returned  through  Germany  to  the  Hague,  where  he 
flatd  fome  time  v>^ith  Lord  Durncy,  who  was  matried 
to  his  wife's  iiffer. 

From  the  Hague  he  arrived  in  England,  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  l6yi  ; where  l*eing  averfc  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  declared  himfelf  a nonjuror,  and  left  the  com- 
munion of  the  church  of  England.  In  this  laft  point 
he  had  confulied  Dr  Tillotfon,  and  followed  his  opi- 
nion, who  thought  it  nu  better  than  a trick,  (de< 
teffable  in  any  thing,  and  cfpccialiy  in  religion^ 
to  join  in  prayers  where  there  was  any  petition 
which  was  held  to  be  finful.  Thus,  notwiihlland- 
ing  their  difference  of  opinion  refpeCting  the  lawful- 
nels  of  the  rcvulution,  the  frieodllup  between  them 
remained  the  fame  ; and  the  good  archbtihnp  expired 
in  his  friend’s  arms  in  1694.  Nor  did  Mr  Nciron's 
friendfhip  end  there : be  continued  it  to  his  grace’s 
w idow,  and  was  very  iollrumental  in  procuring  her 
penfioi)  from  the  crown  to  be  augmented  from  400 1, 
to  630 1 p<r  annum.  It  is  very  remarkable,  tKil  the 
great  regard  he  had  always  fliown  to  TiUulfuu,  added 
to  his  own  reputation  for  Ictrniug,  iudgmerit,  and 
cai.dour,  iniluccd  Dr  Barker,  who  pubtiilicd  the  arch- 
bifhop's  potlhumoui  fermona,  to  confult  our  author  on 
that  occalion.  Among  the  manufcripl.H,  there  was  I 

found  one  difeourfe  wherein  the  archbifhop  took  Lit 
occafion  to  complain  of  the  ufage  which  he  bad  re- 
ceived from  the  nonjurtng  party,  and  to  expofe,  iu  re- 
turn, the  inconfitlcncy  of  their  own  condu^  •,  re- 
marking particularly,  that,  upon  a jull  companion  of 
their  principle  of  non-refilUncc  with  their  ^.Ctual  noo- 
affilUnct  to  king  James  II.  they  had  little  rtafon  to 
buatl  of  their  loyalty  to  him : and  yet,  fevere  as  this 
dtfccurfe  was  upon  that  p^rty,  Mr  Nclfon,  noCwith- 
(landiiig  his  attachment  to  them,  was  very  zealous  to 
have  it  piintcd,  alleging,  that  they  deferved  fuch  a re- 
buke for  their  unjuH  treatment  of  fo  good  a man, 
blowcvcr,  the  fermon  was  tlien  fapprclTcd,  and  is  now 
probably  loft. 

Our  author's  new  charader  unavoidably  threw  him 
into  feme  new  connexions.  Among  ihcfc  we  find 
mentioned  particularly  Mr  Kettkwell,  who  had  ro- 
figned  hie  living  at  Colefhill  in  Warwi'ckfhire  un  ac- 
cuunt  of  the  new  oaths,  and  aficrwads  refided  in 
London  I hrs  pjous  and  learned  divine  alfo  agreed 
with  him,  in  leaving  the  communion  of  the  eftablifhed 
cliurcht  yet  at  the  fame  time  perfoaded  him  to  engage 
in  the  general  fervicc  H piety  and  devotions  obfer- 
viag  to  him,  that  he  was  very  able  to  compofc  cxceU 
lent  books  of  that  kind,  which  would  be  apt  to  da 
lOorc  good  as  coining  from  a layman.  This  addrefii 
A Z cor- 
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eorrefponjeJ  the  truly  cttliollc  fpint  of  ourau* 
■ t'”  thor  ; %»ho  accorJi»»^ly  puMilheJ  mauy  wotk^  of  pie- 

ty, which  arc  dcfcrvcJly  cllccmed.  Iii<icc4  it  W'a» 
thi»  fpint,  more  than  tlieir  a^'rccinent  in  line  prin- 
ciple*, that  tird  iccommciided  tiiem  to  one  another. 
Mr  Nelfon  is  oiifenred  to  lw»e  encouraged  KetllcweU 
to  proceed  in  that  foft  and  gentk  muiineri  in  which 
• hc.excelJctl,  in  tr snaking  the  nonjurora' cuntrorerfy ; 
«i.d  aniirittt^d  him  bdides  to  begin  and  profreute  fume 
thingf  for  a public  good,  which  otherwife  would  not 
have  fecQ  the  light.  Mr  Kettlebell  died  in  i695,and 
kft  Mr  Nelfvn  hit  folc  executor  and  truftce  \ in  con- 
h<)t:ence  of  which,  he  publiilicd  a podhumouii  piece 
of  piety,  intitled,  **  An  Oifice  for  Ptifoners,  dec.’*  in 
1697.  He  alio  puMiihed  fi»'e  otlitr  of  hi»  friend’s 
potihumoui  pieces,  and  fumiiltcd  the  chief  materials 
for  the  account  of  hii  life  afterwarda. 

At  tlie  fame  time  he  rn,2aged  aralouny  in  errry 
puSlic  feheme  for  the  honour  and  intercH,  as  w'cll  as 
lur  propagating  the  faith,  aud  promotimt  the  praCltce, 
of  true  Chriilianity,  both  at  home  and  ahtoad ; fe- 
vcral  propofalfi  for  building,  repsiring,  and  endowing 
churches,  and  charity'fcbools  particularly. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr  ’William  L)<iyd,  the  deprived 
bifliop  of  Norwich,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1709,  he  re- 
turned to  the  communion  of  the  church  <A  England. 
Dr  Lloyd  was  the  lati  furvivlng  of  the  dcpiived  bt* 
Ihnps  by  the  Revolution,  excipt  Dr  Kenn,by  whofe 
advice  Mr  Nelfoo  was  determined  in  this  point.  It 
had  been  a cafe  in  view  fomc  time,  which  had  been 
handled  011  both  fities,  whether  the  continuance  of 
their  frparation  from  the  church  ihould  be  fchifmatical 
or  no,  when  that  csfc  became  a fa<^;  and  our  author 
had  fomc  conferences  upon  it  with  Dr  Hickes,  who 
was  for  perpetuating  the  nonjuring  church,  and  char- 
ging the  fchifm  upon  the  church  ellabh'lhcd.  (Sec 
an  account  of  this  difpute,  with  fomc  letters  that 
|*a{rcd  between  Uicm  on  the  occafion,  in  “The  Con- 
flitution  of  the  Cathidic  church,  and  the  nature  and 
confequcoces  of  Schifm  fet  forth,  in  a colle&lon  of 
papers  w’ritten  by  the  late  George  Htekes,  D.  1). 
1716,  8vo.“)  NIr  Ncifon’s  tutor,  Ur  George  Bull, 
btihup  of  St  David's,  dying  l>efore  the  expiration  of 
this  year,  he  was  eafily  prevailed  upon  by  that  pre- 
late’s fun  to  drawn  up  an  account  of  his  father’s  life 
«nd  writings,  as  he  had  maintained  a long  and  inti- 
mate frfeadihip  with  his  lordihip,  which  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  being  aci|uaintcd  with  Ins  fulid  and 
fubtlanlial  worth.  The  life  was  publilhed  in  17 
and  as  our  author  had  long  befoic  laboured  under  a 
conflitutional  weaknefs,  which  had  brought  on  an 
atlhraa  and  dropfy  in  the  breaft,  the  diHcmper  grew 
to  fuch  a height  foon  after  the  publication  of  that 
work,  that,  for  the  bencht  of  the  air,  he  retired  at 
length  to  Kentlngton,  where  he  expired  on  the  i6ih 
of  January  1714-15,  aged  59. 

He  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  St  George’s 
chapel,  now  a paiochtal  church  in  Lamb’s  Conduit 
Fields,  where  a monument  is  created  to  his  memory, 
with  a long  and  elegant  Latin  iofenption,  writien  by 
Bifliop  Smalridgc.  He  was  the  hrlt  perfon  buried 
in  this  cerpetery;  and  as  it  was  done  to  reconcile 
ethers  to  the  place,  who  had  taken  an  unfunnount- 
able  prejudice  againll  it,  fo  it  proved  a mod  prevail- 
big  precedent,  and  bad  the  de^cd  effedt.  He  pub- 
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linird  ftveral  workl  of  piety,  and  left  hU  whole  eftne  Nemutfjo 
to  pious  and  charitable  uus,  pardcuUrlv  to  chanty-  ^ 
fcht.ols.  A good  porcniit  of  him  wa«  given  by  Mr  *ou^^** 
Nkhuls,  in  1779,  to  the  cumpiny  of  lUtioners,  sud  is  t 

piacctl  in  the  [urlour  of  tlieir  public  luH.  Afur  the 
death  of  Sir  Berkeley  Lus.y,  Nlr  Nelion’s  library  wa« 
fold  by  auction  in  176:;,  logethar  with  that  of  Sir 
Berkeley,  lomiing,  uaiLcd,  a mod  extraordinary  .tf- 
femblage  of  devulion  aud  intidclity.  Several  ut  Mr 
Nellon's  original  letters,  highly  chara iridic  of  bb 
benevolence,  may  l>c  ftcu  in  the  .\.nccdot(»  of  Bowyrr. 

Mr  Nichols  1ms  all'o  in  hit  puddUon  in  MS.  two  ex 
cxiUnt  Ictreri  of  advice  from  Mr  Nclfon  to  bis  young 
couhiis  George  ami  Gabriel  Hanger,  ou  tbcir  to 

fettle  in  Turkey  ; which  have  bceu  obligingly  otfertid 
fur  ilie  ufe  of  any  future  lH4)graphcr,  but  aie  too  lung 
tor  our  Uiitf  tS. 

NtM.kUSUS,  or  Nsmsvsi'm,  (snc.  gcog.)  the 
capital  of  the  Arccjmici  in  Gallia  NarUmcufu;  a co- 
lony, (Coin),  with  the  furname  ( Infcription ). 

In  it  Uands  a Roman  amphitheatre,  wuicb  is  tiui  al> 
molt  entire.  Now  iWJitus  in  Languedoc. 

NEME.A  (Strabo,  Livyj ; a river  of  Acbaia,  run- 
ning between  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  the  commou  boun- 
dary of  both  territories,  and  uUing  into  the  Curia* 
ihian  hay. 

Nxmla  (anc.  geog  ),  fituated  between  Ckoutc  and 
Ffulus  in  Argolis } whctiier  town,  diUriCt,  or  other 
lh:ng,  uuccruiit : there  a grove  Itood  ill  which 
ArgiVts  celebrated  the  Ncmeau  games,  and  there  hap- 
pened all  the  fabulous  circumllances  of  the  Nemcdia 
liun.  'I'hc  diitridt  Nemea  is  called  iitmluHadtUy  (Fh- 
ny)  ; a village,  Bembuuit  iUnding  near  Nemea,  (dira- 
bo).  iStepkanus  places  Nemea  in  Eiis;  though  not 
iu  Elis,  but  on  hi  b<irderst  Flitiy*  erruneoufly,  m Ar- 
ckIm  In  the  adjoining  inounum  is  Hill  ihowo  the 
den  of  tlie  lion,  diltant  15  dadu  from  the  place  AV- 
mir<7,  (Paufjnias);  in  which  Hands  a coullderable 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ncmzus  and  CLonasus,  trum  the  vi- 
cinity of  thcle  tw'o  places.  This  pLcc  gave  name  to 
the  Nemxan  games,  celebrated  every  third  year. 

NLMEAN  CAMES,  fu  called  from  Nemea,  a vil- 
lage between  the  cities  of  Cleunae  aud  I’bilus,  where 
tiicy  were  celebrated  every  third  year.  The  cxercilcf 
were  chariot-races,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  Pentatidum. 

Thefc  games  were  intlitutcd  iu  memory  of  Upl>eitcfa  or 
Archcinorua,  the  fon  of  Eupbetes  and  Uieufa,  aud  who 
was  nurfed  by  Hypfipele  ; who  leaving  him  in  a mea- 
dow while  (be  went  to  fhow  the  bebegers  of  TKcIkts  a 
fountain,  at  her  return  found  him  dead,  and  a ferpeut 
twined  about  bis  neck  t whence  the  fountain,  before 
called  was  named  Arthtmorut  { and  ike  cap- 

tains, to  comfort  Hyplipclc,  inlfituted  tlicle  gumcs.>— 

Others  aferibe  their  iiUfitution  to  Hercules,  alter  bU 
viAoiy  over  the  Nemcan  Uon.  Others  alkiw,  that 
they  were  indittttcd  5rll  in  honour  of  Axeuemorus  t 
but  intermitted,  and  revived  agnin  by  Hercuiu.  Ihc 
vicion,  were  crowned  with  paiUcy,  an  herb  ufed  at 
funerals,  and  feigned  to  have  Iprung  from  Arcbemo- 
rus’s  blood.  The  Argives  prclidcd  at  tkefe  gimes. 

NEMESlANUS  (Aurelius  Olympius),  a Lacia 
poet  who  was  born  at  Carthage,  aud  (lounthed  about 
the  year  281,  under  the  emperor  Caius,  and  hii  (ona 
Carinus  and  Numcrian : the  lall  of  which  emperons 
VOS  lb  fund  of  poetry  that  be  cooteUed  the  glory  with 
7 Ncmetiaaui> 
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Krr)^£i  NcTncHanufi  who  had  written  a poem  upon  ii^im^and 
n maritime  a^atra  We  have  UiH  rtnuintii)^  a poem  of 
Kcn«^  our  author  called  Cyw^riiton,  and  lour  eclogues : they 
were  pnbhihed  by  Faulus  Maiintins  in  153?^  i by  Uar- 
thclet  ill  1^13  i at  Leyden  in  1653,  with  the  notes 
rd  Jduus  Vlitus.  Giraldi  liath  prci'tnred  a fragment 
c;f  Nenuftamu,  whkli  communicated  to  hitn  by 
Sannazanulf  to  whom  wc  arc  obliged  fur  our  poet's 
wfKkit : fur  having  luund  them  written  in  Goahic  cha* 
rader&f  he  procureei  them  to  he  put  into  the  Ko- 
ttum«  and  then  lent  them  to  Paiilua  ALnutiiu.  Al* 
though  this  poem  hath  acquired  fume  reputation,  it  is 
greatly  infenor  to  thofe  ol  Oppiuii  and  Gralian  upon 
ibc  fame  ful>jed{  yet  hiemcii anus's  liyle  ia  natural 
•cDunghy  and  has  fume  degree  ol  elegance.  *1  be  world 
wai  lo  much  poircdcd  vkith  an  opinion  of  his  poem  in 
the  eighth  century,  that  it  was  read  among  the  ciaiilca 
in  the  public  febooU,  particularly  in  thejtiine  of  Char- 
IcmaKTie,  as  .‘ippears  I rum  a kutr  of  the  cckbratcd 
Hinimar  bilhop  of  Kheinu  to  his  nephew  iliacmar 
of  l^n. 

NEMKSISi  in  Pa<;an  worflilp,  the  dauehter  of 
Jupiter  and  Ntoeffity,  or,  according  to  othen,  ot  O- 
ceanus  atrd  Nox,  had  the  care  of  revenging  the  crimes 
which  human  judice  left  unpunished.  She  was  alio 
called  Atlr^txa,  bccaufe  Adraftus  king  of  Argos  firit 
raifrd  an  aitar  to  her;  and  from  her  ha* 

ving  a n^a^ificcnt  temple  at  Khamrius  in  Attii*a.*— 

, 6hc  had  lileewifc  a temple  at  Kuirte  ia  the  CapttoL 
i>he-i»  rcprtlcnted  with  a llcni  countcinncc,  tiuUliiig 
a whip  in  one  hand  and  a pair  of  Irales  iu  the  other. 

NLMESIL^S,  a Greek  philufopher  who  embraced 
Chriftianity,  an  1 was  made  bithop  of  £mcfa  in  Phe- 
nicia,  where  he  had  his  birth  : he  Houri/hed  in  the  be- 
inning  of  the  filth  century.  Wc  have  a piece  by 
im,  intitk'd  De  n^iurJ  hoBtmu,  in  W'hich  he  refutes 
the  fatality  of  the  Stoics  and  the  crio;f  of  the  Ma* 
picheesp  the  Apoilianarills  and  the  Lunomiaus ; but 
he  efpoufes  the  opinion  of  Origeo  concerning  the  pre- 
exiUeiice  of  fouls  (a).  This  ireatifc  wai  traufiated  by 
Valla,  am!  primed  in  i53t«  Another  vcrlion  was  af- 
terwards made  of  it  by  KUebodius,  and  printed  io 
1665  ; it  is  alfo  inferted  iu  tlie  BitU  thera  pairunt^  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  Laflly,  another  rditioo  waspuMilk- 
cd  at  Oxford  in  tuUo,  with  a karned  preface, 

wherein  the  editor  enilcavours  to  prove,  from  a pafiage 
in  this  book,  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was 
known  to  Ncmciius  ; which,  however,  w»s  fince  Ihowu 
to  be  a miltake  by  Dr  Freind,  in  his  //tjify  t,f  Pbyfic, 
NEMINE  covTRADicisJTf.,  “ none  contradietuig 
it  i**  a term  chiefiy  tiled  in  parliament  wbet  any  thing 
is  carried  without  oppoiitiun. 

NLMOUKS,  a town  of  the  Ifle  of  France  in  tire 
G,atinoir,  with  the  title  of  a duchy.  It  is  feaied  on 
the  nvtr  Luing,  iu  E.  long.  2.  43.  N.  lat.  4K.  15. 

NENAGH-  a poll  and  fair  town  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  'J'ipperary,  and  province  of  Munner, 
73  miles  irom  DuLlin.  It  it  htuated  un  a branch  of 
the  river  Shannon  which  runtinto  Lough  Derg.  Here 
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llsndt  the  ruiu’i  of  an  old  calUe  called  Kenagh'roireJ.  Kcnfa 
Alfa  thtdc  of  an  hofpital  founded  in  the  vear  1200,  II 
for  canons  following  the  rule  of  St  Augu'.iin.  It  wai 
dedicated  to  St  John  the  Bapiiii,  anti  was  ufuaily  ' 
called  'tfathon^  or  St  John’s  houlc.  In  the  rciga  of 
Henry  111.  a ftiary  for  conventual  l*'r«iicircaii»  was 
alfo  fimoded  here,  and  eikcmcd  tfie  richclt  loundation 
of  tliat  order  in  the  kingdom.  Here  ts  a banack  for 
two  troops  of  horfe.  This  town  was  butat  on  St 
Stephen’s  day  1348,  by  the  Jrilh-  The  fairs  held 
here  are  four.  \ 

KF-NI.*\,  or  Nxkia,  in  the  ancient  poetry,  a kind 
of  liiiieril  fong  futig  to  the  n.uGc  of  fiutca  at  the  ob- 
fequirs  of  the  deid.  Authors  reprefent  them  ns  furry 
compoftuons,  fung  by  hired  womcu-niourruTs  called 
Prvfiix.  The  firit  rife  of  thefe  Kents  is  aieribed  to 
the  pbyficians.  In  the  hcatbeu  sutiquity,  tlic  goddciti 
of  tears  and  futictaU  was  called  AVsm;  whom  fume 
fuppofe  to  liavc  given  that  name  to  the  fum  ral  long, 
and  Olliers  to  have  taken  her  name  from  it 

KEGCESARIA,  (Pliny),  a town  of  Pont'js  <*ri 
the  fouth  or  the  left  fide  of  the  Lycos.  About  tin* 
year  34  s,  when  Leontius  and  SaUuilius  w^re  confuk, 
it  was  entirely  ruined  by  a dreadful  earthquake,  no 
edifice  having  wlihllood  the  violence  ot  thefhock,ex« 
ccpl  tlie  church  and  the  bilhop’s  lufoilation,  who  wb« 

Caved,  with  the  Clergy  and  fome  other  (>ious  ^<rruus, 
while  the  red  of  the  iahabiunts  were  buried  ia  its 
ruinr. 

NEOMAGUS,  (I\oIemy)i  Novichaccs,  (An- 
toninc)  ; a town  of  the  Rcgni  in  Britain ; now* 
thought  to  be  Cuildfurd  in  Surry*,  (Lhuyd  1;  or  Croy 
don,  (Talbot).  But  Camben  takes  it  to  be  Wood- 
cote,  tW‘o  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Croydon,  whcir  traces- 
of  an  ancient  town  are  iUll  to  be  Icru. 

Niomacus,  (Ptolemy  ;)  AWonruju/,  (Antoniue  ;) 
a town  of  the  Triviri  on  the  MofcUc.  Now  A'awjrgfM,  . 

14  miles  ead,  below  Tiicm. 

NsoMAot’S,  (Ptolemy;)  Novioma^iu 
(Antoninct)  a towm  of  Gallia  Celtica.  Now  Lifmx^. 
in  Normandy. 

NtoMACi's,  (Ptolemy),  Kn'iomagut  A*rierrif*,  ( An- 
tonine).  Now  Hpire^  u city  of  the  Palatinate,  on  the 
left  cr  wed  hde  of  the  Rhine, 

Neomacds,  f Ptolemy);  a town  of  Gallia  KarLo* 
nenhi,  on  the  confines  of  the  Tiicalliiti.  Now  Ajmu 
in  Daiiphinc. 

NEOMENI.A,  or  Nocmi kia,  u fcflival  of  the  an* 
cient  Greeks,  at  the  beginning  of  every  lunar  month, 
which,  as  the  name  imports,  was  obleived  upon' the 
day  of  the  new  moos,  in  honour  ot  all  the  gods, 
but  efpc<.iaUy  ApoUo,  who  was  called  AVomrn/or,  be- 
caufe  the  fun  is  the  iountain  of  light ; and  whatever 
ailiinctiot)  of  times  and  Icafons  may  be  taken  from 
other  planets,  yet  they  are  ail  owing  to  him  as  the 
original  of  thofe  bonowed  rays  by  which  they  Diiiie. 

The  games  and  public  entertainments  at  thefe  fe* 

Aivab)  were  made  l>y  the  rich,  lo  whofc  tables  the 
poor  flocked  io  great  numbers.  The  Athenians  at 

thefe 


(a)  ft  is  much  more  probable  that  he  and  Ori^en  both  brought  their  opinion  with  them  from  the  fchoola 
of  philofophy,  than  that  either  of  them  borrowed  it  from  the  other,  bee  METAaHvsics,  Part  3d.  chap,  a. 
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ll.cfc  times  offered  folcmn  prayert  and  facrificcs  fer 
the  profpcTity  of  their  country  during  the  enfuing 
month.  See  0\mcs. 

* ■'  ' The  Jews  had  alfo  their  neomenia*  or  fcaft  of  the 

new  moon,  on  which  peculiar  fjcrificei  were  appoint* 
1 1 1 and  on  thii  day  tliry  had  a foit  of  family  enter* 
Ijinmcnt  and  The  motl  celebrated  neome* 

nia  of  all  oih^'a  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
year,  or  firfl  day  of  ihr  month  Tifri,  on  which  no 
fefvile  labour  was  performed  : they  then  offered  par- 
ticular burnt-facrifices,  and  founded  the  trumpets  of 
the  temple.  The  modern  jews  keep  the  neomenw  on- 
ly as  a fead  of  devotion^  which  any  one  may  obferve 
or  not  ai  he  picafes. 

NEOPHYTES,  “ new  plants;”  a name  given  by 
the  ancient  Chriffians  to  thofe  heatheni  who  had  ncwly 
eiT.braccd  the  faith  ; fuch  perfoni  being  cotihdered  as 
regenerated,  or  boni  a*ncw  by  baptifm.  The  term 
ntetiylet  has  been  alfo  ufed  for  new  prieds,  or  thofe 
jud  admitted  into  orders,  and  fometimes  for  the  no- 
vices in  mnnadcriea.  It  is  dill  applied  to  the  conrevta 
made  by  the  miffionr.rics  among  the  in/idcii. 

NEPA,  in  roology,  a genus  of  infefls  belonging 
to  the  order  of  hemiptera.  The  rodrum  is  indedled  ; 
the  anteome  are  (horter  than  the  (borax  ; and  the  hind- 
feet  are  hairy,  and  littedfor  fwimming.  There  are  fc- 
ven  fpecies.  The  four  wings  arc  folded  together  crofs- 
wife,  with  tlie  anterior  part  coriaceous.  TUc  two 
fore  feet  are  chcliform,  or  refemblc  the  cUws  of  a 
crab ; the  other  four  are  formed  for  walking  We 
have  but  three  fpedes  of  this  genus,  all  three  of  which 
are  found  in  (lie  water,  where  they  dwell,  as  do  their 
larv;e  and  chryfalids.  It  is  likcwife  in  the  water  that 
we  lind  the  eggs  of  the  watci-fcorpion.  Thofe  eggs, 
oP  an  oblong  dtape,  have  at  one  of  their  extriraitu-a 
two  or  more  briillts  or  hairs.  The  infe^  finks  its  egg 
into  the  dalk  of  a bull-ru(h  or  fomc  other  water- 
plant,  fo  that  the  egg  lies  concealed,  and  only  the 
hairs  or  bridles  dick  out,  and  are  to  be  feen.  One 
may  Oiildy  prrfcrvc  in  water  thofe  (talks  loaded  with 
eggs,  ami  fee  the  young  water-fcorpions  hatched  under 
one's  own  roof,  or  at  lead  their  larrx.  Thcfe  iofeC^t 
arc  voracious,  and  feed  on  other  aquatic  animab,  which 
they  pierce  and  fear  with  (htir  (harp  rodrum,  while 
tlrcy  hold  them  with  the  forceps  of  their  fore-feet.— 
'Hiey  fly  wdh'cfpecially  in  the  evening  and  night, 
and  they  convey  thcrofdvcs  from  one  pool  to  another, 
eTpccislly  when  that  they  are  in  bcgir.s  to  dry  up  Mr 
(«eoffroy  afferts,  that  the  pedes  chcliformes,  or  fore- 
feet of  the  nepa,  are  the  antennx  of  the  infect,  which, 
according  to  him,  has  but  four  feet. 

NEPEN  THES,  in  botany : A genus  of  the  tetran- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  gynimdria  ciafi  of  plants; 
and  in  the  nat'iral  method  ranking  among  iboic  of 
which  the  order  is  doulitful.  The  latyx  is  quadripar- 
tite ; there  is  no  corolla  ; the  capfulc  is  quadrilocular. 

NEPETA,  Catmint,  or  A"r/,  in  botany  : A ge- 
nus of  the  gymnofpermia  order,  belonging  to  (he  di- 
dynamia  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  4td  order,  VtrtUilUu,  'J'he  under 
lip  of  the  coroll  t Ua«  a fmall  middle  frgrncnt  crenated  ; 
the  margin  of  the  throat  is  rrflexed  ; the  ftamina  ap- 
yjroach  one  another  There  arc  14  fpccies ; the  moft  re- 
markable  is  the  t,  ataria,  common  nep,  or  catmint.  This 
is  ’«  native  of  many  parts  of  Eriuin,  growing  abuiu 
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hedges  and  in  waQe  places.  The  (lalk  is  a yanlhigb,and  Nerers^ 
branched;  the  Ic.ives  are  hoary  ; the  flowers  fldh-co*  fl  . 
loured,  growing  vcrticillatc  in  fpikes  at  the  lops  of  the 
blanches  : the  middle  fegment  of  the  lower  lip  is  fpoc- 
ted  with  red.  The  plant  has  a bitter  tafle,  and  lirong 
fmell,  not  unlike  pennyroyal.  An  infuAon  of  this  plant 
is  reckoned  a good  cephalic  and  emmenagogue  ; being 
found  very  eflicaciouB  in  chlorotic  cafes.  Two  ounces 
of  the  expreffed  juice  may  be  given  for  a dufe.  It  is 
called  Mhnin/t  becaufc  cats  are  very  fond  of  it,  efpe 
ci.illy  when  it  is  withered  ; for  then  they  will  roll  them* 
fcives  on  it,  and  tear  it  to  pieces,  < hewing  it  in  their 
months  with  great  plcafure.  Mr  K.iy  ment  ona  his 
having  tranfplanted  fomc  of  the  plants  of  this  fott 
from  the  Acids  into  his  garden,  w-hicii  were  foon  d-.* 
ilroycd  by  the  cats ; but  the  phuts  which  came  up 
from  feeds  in  his  g;irden  efcaped  : this  veridcs  an  oM 
proverb,  viz  ” If  you  iVl  it,  the  cats  will  eat  it ; if 
you  few  it,  the  cats  will  not  know  it.”  Mr  Wither- 
ing is  of  opinion,  that  where  there  is  a quantity  of 
plants  growing  together,  the  cits  will  not  meddle  witJs 
them;  but  Mr  Mtllir  afTtiresos.  tha  tkc  has  Ircquenily 
tranfplanted  one  of  thcfe  plants  from  another  part  of 
the  garden,  within  two  feet  of  which  feme  came  up 
from  feeds ; in  which  cafe  the  latter  have  remained 
ur.hurt,  when  the  fuimer  hive  been  torn  to  pieces  and 
deltroyrd  : be  acknowledges,  however,  that,  where 
there  is  a large  quantity  of  the  herb  growing  toge- 
ther, they  will  not  meddle  with  it.  Tliis  plant  is  very 
hardy,  and  it  rafily  propagated  by  fccdii.  If  fown  upon 
a poor  dry  foil,  the  plants  will  not  grow  too  rank,  but 
will  continue  longer,  and  appear  much  handfomer,  than 
in  rich  ground,  where  they  grow  too  luxuriant,  and 
have  not  fo  (Irong  a feent. 

NEPHELIUM,  in  botany  : A genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria  order,  belonging  to  the  inomecia  clafs  of  plants. 

The  male  calyx  is  quinquidcutate ; there  is  nocorolU: 
the  female  calyx  is  qtiadrihd  ; there  is  iiu  corolla.—* 

There  are  two  gerrnens  and  Iwu  itylcs  on  each : the 
fruit  arc  two  dry  plumbs,  murlcated, and  monofpermous, 

NEPHEW,  a trim  relative  to  uncle  and  aunt,  lig- 
nifying  a brother’s  or  flltcr’s  fon  ; who,  according  to 
the  civil  law,  is  in  the  thiid  degree  of  confaDguimty, 
but  according  to  the  canon  in  the  fccond. 

NEPHRi TIC,  foraething  that  lelatcs  to  tlie  kid* 
ncys.  See  Kidney. 

NtraKitic  ti'ooil,  ^/igntim  nc^rhicum J,  a wood  of 
a very  denfe  and  compact  texture,  and  of  a fine  grain, 
brought  to  us  from  New  Spain  in  fmall  blocks,  in  its 
natural  lUte,  and  covered  Aith  its  bark.  It  is  to  be 
chofcD  of  a pale  colour,  found  and  Arm,  and  fuch  as 
has  not  lot!  its  acrid  tafle : for  the  fureff  tell  of  it  is 
the  infuAng  it  in  water  ; fur  a piece  of  it  infufed  only 
half  an  hour  in  cold  water,  gives  it  a changeable  co- 
lour, wliich  is  blue  or  yellow  as  varioufly  held  to  the 
light.  If  the  vial  it  is  in  be  held  beeween  the  eye  and 
the  light,  the  t injure  appears  yellow  ; but  if  the  eye 
be  placed  betw'ccn  the  light  and  the  vial,  it  appears 
blue.  Wc  often  meet  with  this  wi>od  adulterated 
with  others  of  the  fame  pale  colour;  but  the  dulkilh 
black  hue  of  the  hark  is  a (Iriking  character  of  this. 

The  lire  is  the  tcatfi  of  Hernandez.  It  grows  to 
the  height  of  our  jx^ar-tree,  and  its  wood  while  frefh 
it  much  of  the  fame  texture  and  colour;  the  Icavea 
arc  fmall  and  oblong,  not  exceeding  half  am  inch  in 
. ^ 
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Nq  h-itic  Wn^th,  *tr  • third  of  an  Inch  in  breadth  ; the  floweri 
M 1!  a»e  fmall,  of  a palc^yclloar  colour,  and  oblong  fhape, 
^ f • ilittiding  in  fpikes  : the  cups  ihcjr  Hand  in  arc  divided 
into  five  fegmenti  at  the  edge,  and  are  covered  with  a 
reddifh  down.  This  is  the  l>cil  defeription  of  the 
tree  that  cun  be  coUe^ed  trom  what  has  been  hitherto 
written  of  it  { nobody  having  jet  had  an  opportunity 
of  t?Jting  its  true  characters. 

This  wood  is  faid  to  be  a very  good  diuretic,  and 
wc  are  toll  it  is  ufed  ;>mcng  the  Indians  inaUdifeafea 
of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  in  fuppreflion  of 
Drine,  from  whatever  caufe.  It  is  alfo  ret  ommended 
in  fevers,  and  in  obftructiuns  of  the  vifeera.  The  way 
of  taking  it  among  the  Indians  is  only  an  infuhon  in 
cold  water.  Thcle  ufea  are  not  however  prupcily 
afeertaintd.  Sec  Guii.ako]na. 

NsfHKiTic  Sianf.  See  Stonf. 

NEPHRITICS,  in  ph.imiacy,  medicines  proper 
for  difeafes  of  the  kidneys,  cfpecially  the  ilone.— 
Such  particularly  are  the  roots  of  atlliara,  dog*s 
giafs,  af{>aragu8,  fago,  pclhtory  of  the  wall,  mallows, 
pirwpincUa,  red  cbick-peafe,  pcach-kerntU,  turpcii' 
tine,  See. 

NEPHRITIS,  or  mflammation  of  the  kidneys. 
See  MtDiCiMr,  n"  aoo. 

NEPOS  (Cornelius),  a celebrated  Latin  biogra- 
hcr,  who  flourished  tn  the  time  of  Julius  Ca’far,  and 
ved,  accor  ing  to  St  Jerome,  to  the  hath  year  of 
Augullus.  He  was  an  Itntian,  if  wc  may  ere  lit  Ca- 
tiillua,  and  born  at  Hofldia,  a fmdl  town  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Verona,  in  Cifilpioc  Gaul.  Aufouius,  how* 
ever,  will  have  it  that  he  was  born  in  the  GauL  : and 
is  that  they  may  both  tc  in  the  right,  provided  that 
under  the  name  of  Gaiii  is  comprehended  GaUh  Cifttl- 
pitfitj  which  is  In  Italy.  Leaadcr  Alberti  thinks  Ne- 
pos*s  country  was  Verons ; and  he  is  fure  that  he 
was  citlier  born  in  that  city  or  neighbourhood.  For 
tlie  red,  Cicero  and  Atticua  were  friends  of  our  aU' 
Hior  ; who  wrote  the  lives  of  the  Greek  hillonans,  m 
he  himfclf  aitcfls  »n  that  of  Diori,  fpeaking  of  Phi 
UAus.  What  he  fays,  alfo,  io  the  liveaof  Cato  and  Hin- 
nibat,  proves  that  lie  had  aife  written  the  lives  of  the 
Latin  captains  and  hiRorians.  iic  wrote  fome  other 
•xccDent  works  which  are  loft. 

All  that  wc  have  left  of  his  at  prefent  is,  “ The 
Livrs  of  the  iUullrioui  Greek  and  Roman  Captains;** 
which  were  a long  time  aferibed  to  i£milius  Probui, 
who  puldiihed  them,  as  it  ia  fiid,  under  his  own  name, 
to  tnllnuaie  hrmfelf  thereby  into  the  favour  of  the  em- 
peror Theodofitts  t but,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  the 
fraud  has  been  dtfeovered,  although  fcvcral  learned 
crfoui  have  confounded  the  two  authors.  This  piece 
as  been  traufiatrd  into  French  by  the  Sieur  de  Cia* 
veret,  with  a dedication  to  the  duke  of  Lungucvllle, 
in  { and  again  by  M-le  Gras,  then  of  the  con- 
gregation of  the  oratory  at  Paris  1729,  i2mo.  We 
have  an  excellent  tranflation  of  it  in  Englifh,  by  fevc* 
ral  hands  at  Oxford,  which  has  gone  through  fcveral 
editions. 

NEPTUNE,  in  Pagan  worfhip,  the  god  of  the 
fea,  was  the  fon  of  Saturn  and  Wlla,  or  Ops,  and  the 
brother  of  Jupiter  and  Pluto.  He  aflifled  Jupiter  in 
his  expeditions;  on  which  that  god,  when  he  aaived 
at  tlic  fupreme  power,  afligned  him  the  fea  and  the 
Mandi  for  lus  empire.  He  was,  however,  expelled 
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from  bcaveo  wJih  A|»ol]o  for  confpirjng  again'l  Ju* 
pitcr,  when  they  were  both  employed  Ly  LaomeJon'"'  '* 
king  of  Phry^jia  In  building  the  w.dla  of  Troy  ; but 
that  prince  difmllTing  Neptune  without  a reward,  he 
fent  a fea-rnonfler  to  lay  wafle  the  country,  on  which 
he  wns  obliged  to  expofe  his  daughter  Hefione.  He 
is  faid  to  have  hceii  the  inventor  of  horrcmanfhfp 
and  chariot  racing ; on  which  account  Mithridatis 
king  of  Pontus  threw  chariots  drawn  by  four  horfc# 
into  the  in  honour  of  this  god  ; and  the  Romans 
iiiilitutcd  horfe-races  in  the  circus  at  his  fcflival, 
during  which  all  other  horfes  left  working,  and  the 
mules  were  adorned  with  wreaths  of  flowers. 

in  a conldl  with  Minerva  he  pruiluced  a horfe  by* 
flriking  the  earth  with  his  trident;  and  on  another 
occafioo,  in  a trial  of  fkill  with  Minerva  and  Vulcan^ 
produced  a bull,  w'hencc  that  animal  was  facrlflccd  to 
him.  ilia  favouriir  wife  was  Amphytrite,  whom  he 
long  courted  in  vain,  till  fending  the  d«lpliin  to  inter-  , 
cede  forhim>  he  met  with  fuccefs  ; on  which  he  re- 
warded the  dolphin  by  placing  him  amuug  the  flars. 

He  had  alfo  (woollier  wives,  one  of  whom  wa»  called 
SalaJtj  from  the  falt-water;  the  other  yenilta  from 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides.  He  hid  like- 
wife  many  concubines,  by  whom  he  had  a great  num- 
ber of  chillren.  He  ia  reprefented  with  black  hair, 
with  a garment  of  an  azure  or  fea-green,  holding  his 
Uiiknt  in  his  hatid,  an.!  feated  in  a large  ihcll  drawn 
bv  fea-horfes,  attended  by  the  fea-gods  Palemon, 
Glauctts,  and  Phorcys,  and  the  fea-gt^dclTcs  Thetis, 
Melita,  and  Panupza,  and  a long  train  of  tritons  and 
fca-nymplis. 

This  deity  was  in  Egypt  known  by  the  name  ofCosj- 
bm  or  Canopus was  worfliipped  as  the  numen  atjuarum 
or  fpirit  of  the  Nile.  His  emblem  was  the  figure  of 
certaiu  vafes  or  pitchers,  with  which  the  Egyptians 
filtrated  the  water  of  their  facied  river,  in  order  to 
purify  it  and  render  it  fit  for  ufe.  From  the  mouth 
of  each  of  thefe  vafes,  which  were  charged  with  bic- 
ro>-1yphics,  arofe  the  head,  and  fometimes  the  head 
and  hands,  of  a man  or  woman.  Such  are  the  em- 
blems which  AiU  remain  of  the  Egyptian  Neptune  or 
Canobus;  and  it  was  by  this  emblem  that  the  tute- 
lar god  of  Egypt  vanquifhed  the  god  of  Chaldea  in 
the  ridicuious^  manner  mentioned  by  RufUnus  in  his 
cccL’fiaflical  hillory  *.  ^ 

The  Chaldxans  (fays  he)  who  adored  the  firr,,^. 
earned  their  god  into  various  countries  that  he  might 
try  his  flrcngch  in  contefls  with  other  gods.  He 
vanquiflied,  as  wc  may  eafily  conceive,  the  images 
made  of  gold,  filver,  braff,  and  wood,  Uc.  by  reducing 
them  to  aihes ; and  thus  the  vrerihip  of  fire  was  every 
where  etUblithei.  The  prieflof  Canobus,  unwilling, 
as  became  him,  to  admit  the  fuperiority  of  ilrxnge 
gods,  contrived  to  make  his  god  vanquifh  the  god 
of  Chaldza  in  a pitched  battle.  The  vafes  which  .vere 
w'brfhipprd  as  the  emblems  of  Canobus  being  u(ed  for 
filtering  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  were  of  courle  per- 
forated on  all  fides  with  very  fmall  holes.  This 
faithful  pried  having  flopped  all  the  holes  in  one  of 
thefe  with  wax,  and  paint<»l  the  vafe  of  dilfe^t  co- 
lours for  a retifoa  which  the  reader  will  admit  to  Se 
a good  one,'  idled  it  up  with  water,  and  fitted  to  ita 
mouth  the  bead  of  an  idol.  This  emblem  of  Cano» 
bus  was  then  placed  in  a fiaali  fire  brought  by  the 
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NVfciW,  f»  the  cn»Ucm  of  their  po3  \ in<l  tlias  the  curl  thcmfelvc#  wllh  amazing  Rfjlity,  but  Toon  rcli'^  KeMa 


.Nr re  . Iijjypt  and  Chaldrta  were  forced  into  battle. 

’ T!ic  cortcO»  howercr,  was  of  Ibort  ditratiun.  The 
hc.it  the  waa  made  way  for  the  water  to  run 

out,  which  quickly  exlinguirird  the  tire  ; mid  thuft 
CanoV.u*  vjnquiOi^  the  g«»J  of  the  (Jhald*«n.c’* 
Ktdiculouft  ai  ihi»  ftory  ia,  it  »•  pcrfeAly  fuiiablc  to 
tlic  getiiu*  of  pat^anifni  and  the  mean  nttificea  of  the 
a^an  prletlhood  ; but  we  fufped  that  the  hillorian 
ibonrcd  under  one  mid  >We,  and  fubilituted  the  Cliau 
dieans  inflcad  of  the  PcHlans.  8ee  PoLTTHersM. 

NUREIPS,  in  the  Pagan  tlieoligy,  Tea  nymphs, 
daughters  of  Nereus  and  Doris.— The  Nereids  were 
e!leemed  very  h«ndfi>roe;  infomtich  that  Calfi-ipr,  the 
wife  of  Cepheua  king  of  Ethiopu,  havTig  triumphed 
over  all  the  beauties  of  the  age,  and  daring  to  vie 
with  the  Nerei.ls,  thev  were  fo  enraged  that  they  fent 
a prtNligious  fta  mofliler  into  the  country  ; and,  to 
'appeafe  them,  flic  was  coinmamkd  by  the  oracle  to 
expofe  her  daughter  Andromeda,  hound  to  a rock,  to 
Le  devoured  by  the  monfter.  In  ancient  monuments, 
the  Ntreiiia  arc  reprefented  riding  upon  fea-horfc*  { 
icmcti'nes  with  an  entire  human  fonn,  and  at  other 
-times  with  the  tail  of  a filh. 

NEREIS,  in  T.oology,  a grmis  of  animals  belong* 
ing  to  the  ortler  of  vennts  molhifcn.  The  bo<ly  is  oh« 
long,  linear,  and  fltted  for  creeping  s it  ta  fumiflied 
with  lateral  pencilled  tentacula.  There  are  il  fpe- 
cict;  of  which  the  moft  rcmatkahle  are  the  five  fol- 
■P!i?e  lowing;  t . The  A or  nodilucous  nereis,  which 

Cc  c Xl.V.  sInioR  every  fca,  and  is  one  of  the  caufcR  of 

**  the  luminiiufoefs  of  the  water.  Thcfc  creatures  fliinc 
like  glow  woTim,  but  with  a brighter  fplcndour,  fn  as 
at  ni^ht  to  make  the  element  appear  as  if  on  fire  all 
around  'rheir  bodies  arc  fo  minute  oa  to  elude  exa* 
mination  by  the  naked  eye. 

It  ia  fometimes  called  nrrfir  phoffiorant ; and  is 
thus  deforilied  by  Griftliii  : The  head  is  roundiih  and 
ft»t,  and  the  mouth  acuminated  two  horns 

or  feelers  arc  (hmt  and  fuhiilated.  The  erea  are 
pn>minent,  and  {dared  on  each  fide  the  head.  The 
body  is  comfKiW  of  about  fegmenta  or  joints, 
whiv'h  arc  much  Icfa  nearer  the  tail  than  at  the  head, 
n'bcre  fegments  on  botlt  Odes  the  animal  all  end  in  a 
fliort  conical  apex,  out  of  which  proceeds  a liitlc 
bundle  of  hairs:  fiom  under  ths*ic  bundles  the  feet 
grow  lu  the  iorm  of  rm;.U  flcxdc  fubiilated  figments 
detUtute  of  any  thing  like  claws.  It  is  fcsrcily  two 
lines  long,  and  is  quite  pellucid,  and  its  colour  is  that 
mI  sr.-itcr  green,  rhey  are  found  upon  all  kinds  of 
marine  plants;  hut  they  often  leave  them  and  arc 
found  upon  the  furfscc  of  the  water;  they  arefre- 
i^’ient  at  all  feafons,  but  cfpccially  in  fummer  before 
Uormy  weather,  when  they  are  more  agitated  and  more 
luminous.  Their  numbitrs,  and  wonderful  agility, 
added  to  their  pellucid  and  Ihining  qnalitv,  do  not  a 
IfUlc  contribtJic  to  ihcir  illuminating  the  fca,  for  my* 
* riads  of  thofe  animalcul;e  may  be  contained  in  the 

portion  of  a fmall  cup  of  fea-water.  Innumerable 
' quantities  of  them  lodge  in  the  cavities  of  the  fcales 

4>f  li^s.  and  to  them  prob.ibly  do  the  filhes  owe 
thcir^o^lilucous  quality.  I have  obferved  with 
great  attention  (fays  Daibui),  a fi(h  juR  caught  out 
.of  the  fea,  wliofe  boily  u'as  almoR  covered  vrilli  them; 
I *aitd  hare  examined  th^m  in  the  dark  : they  iwift  and 


out  of  our  contradled  fight ; probably  tlicir  glittering  11 
numSiTts  daz‘/.iitig  the  eye,  and  their  extreme  minute* 
oefs  eluding  our  rtfcarches.  It  is  to  be  ohferved, 
tluit  when  the  iinduous  mufture  w'Sich  covers  the 
fcales  of  fifhtii  is  exhaufted  by  the  air,  thefe  animals 
arc  not  to  he  fern  ; nor  are  the  fifl-.rs  then  nt»^iSttCOus, 
that  mailer  being  perhaps  their  nourilhment  when 
living,  as  they  ihcmfclvei  aff'rrd  f«>od  to  msny  marine 
animals,  'i'liey  do  not  Ihinc  in  t!ic  day-time,  becaufe 
the  lolar  rays  arc  too  powerful  for  their  H,;ht;  how- 
ever aggregate  or  immenfe  their  number.’*  I’hcir 
appearance  is  psTticub-rly  brilliant  when  the  wind  is 
in  the  call  and  fo>ith*eafl  points,  and  in  winter  nights 
preceded  by  a warm  dny.  If  water  containing  thefe 
animalcule?  be  kept  warm,  they  retain  their  bght 
two  wltruc  days  after  they  are  ceai;  but  in  i-uld 
water  lofe  it  in  ci^fht  hours:  motion  and  warmth, 
whi.h  increafe  their  vivacity  and  (liength,  increare 
their  light  alfo. 

1.  Ntreii  la'nfiritt  or  hog  nereis.  T*he  body  of  the  j-  ^ 
fire  of  n hog's  fliort  hriftle,  traiifparent,  as  it  were  a^ti-  ®’ 
culated,  and  on  either  fide  at  ircry  articulation  pro- 
vided with  a fliort  fclareous  foot  ; intcrirHiy  it  fetma 
to  cottfitl  in  a mnnner  of  ova)  (haped  articulations, 
and  a back  formc»l  by  twv)  line*  bem  backwards.  It 
inhabits  marlhes  abounding  in  clay,  where  it  remains 
under  ground,  {>si(hing  out  its  ether  extremity  by 
reafon  of  its  continual  motion.  When  taken  out  it 
twiHs  ilfelf  up.  Is  frequent  in  Ssveden. 

3-  Nertit  drrofay  or  waving  nereis.  The  body  is  Fig  3. 
red,  lumbricifoTm,  with  65  notches,  furniflied  on 
both  fidet  with  two  rows  of  bridles.  At  each  fide  of 
the  head  ten  filaments,  at  the  fidcsof  the  mouth  many, 
twice  as  kmg  as  the  foimier.  It  dwells  in  Norway, 
on  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  It  vomits  a red 
liquor  with  which  it  tinges  the  water. 

4.  Nerfit  Cdrulea,  or  blue  nereis.  It  inhabits  the  Fig  4. 
ocean  ; where  it  dedroys  the  ferpulce  and  teredines. 

y Nertit  ^igantsat  or  giant  nereis.  'Fhis  is  ape-  pg.  3. 
culiar  fpcrics  of  thofe  large  worms  that  m:ike  their 
way  into  decayed  piles  driven  down  into  the  fea,  which 
they  bore  through  and  feed  upon,  whence  they  are 
called  fta  <WQrmt  or  nereis.  Fn>m  hesd  to  tail  they 
are  befet  on  cither  fide  with  fmall  tufts  trrminrting 
in  three  points ; which  are  like  the  fine  hair  pencils 
ufed  by  painters,  and  compofed  of  fhining  bridles  of 
various  colours,  ^'he  upper  part  of  the  ifody  in  this 
woim  is  alt  over  covered  with  fmall  hairs.  Tlic  rings 
of  which  it  is  formed  are  ckifely  prdfed  together, 
and  yield  to  the  touch.  I'he  three  rows  of  fmall 
tufts  we  have  hecn  deferibing,  ferve  this  nereis  in- 
dead  of  feet,  which  it  ufes  to  go  fotwards  as  fifltes  do 
their  fins. 

NEREUS,  (fab.  hid.),  t mtirine  deity,  was  ilie 
fon  of  Oceanus  and  Thetis.  He  fettled  in  the  -Eg^ean 
Sea,  was  confidered  as  a prophet,  and  haj  the  ))ower 
of  aHuming  what  form  he  pleai’ed.  He  manied  his 
filler  Doris,  by  whom  he  had  yo  daughters  calletl 
the  AVrridIr,  who  coodantly  attended  on  Neptune,  and 
when  he  went  abroad  furrounded  his  chariot. 

NERI  (S.  Philippe  de),  founder  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Oratory  in  Italy,  was  born  of  a noide  fa- 
mily at  riorence,  on  the  35th  of  July  lyiy.  Edu- 
cated ia  the  principles  of  piety  and  learning,  he  forrft 
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bectnc  diftiD^i(hed  for  hit  knowkd^  and  rirtne. 
At  the  age  of  19  he  went  to  Romei  where  be  im- 
proved bit  mind»  atEfted  the  fick,and  gave  tnaoy  proofa 
of  fclf-denial  and  humility.  Philippe,  beiaj^  raifcd  to 
the  priedhoodat  the  age  of  36,  ioftitutcd,  in  a 
celebrated  fcllowfhip  10  the  church  of  Sc  Saviour  del 
Campo,  for  the  relief  of  poor  forcignerv,  of  pilgrima, 
and  of  convakCceoit,  who  had  no  place  whither  they 
could  retire.  Tkii  focicty  was  the  aadie,  if  we  maf 
(ay  fo,  of  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory.  The  holy 
founder  having  gained  over  to  God  Salviati  brother 
to  the  cardinal  of  the  fame  name,  Taruno  mftervrarda 
cardinal,  the  celebrated  Baronins,  and  fevcral  others, 
they  he^n  to  form  themfelvea  into  a focicty  in  1564. 
The  fpiritoal  eaercifes  had  been  transferred  in  1558 
to  the  chtneh  of  Saint  Jerom  de  la  Charit^,  which 
Philippe  did  not  leave  till  1574,  when  he  went  to 
day  at  Saint  John  of  the  Florentines.  Pope  Gre- 
gory XIII.  gave  his  approbation  of  the  congr^tion 
» the  fallowing  year.  l‘hc  father  of  this  new 
warfare  fent  oat  fome  of  his  children,  by  whom 
hit  order  was  fpremd  throughout  Italy.  Nor  is  there 
any  rcafon  to  be  fiirprifed  at  its  rapid  fucceCi.  No 
tow  is  taken  in  this  congregation  ; chanty  is  the  only 
bond  of  connexion.  1'be  general  continues  onlv  three 
years  in  office,  and  his  oidert  are  not  thofc  of  a ty- 
rant or  a defpot.  The  founder  died  at  Rome  on  the 
tight  between  the  15th  and  s6th  of  May  1395,  aged 
80.  He  had  rtdmd  the  generallhtp  three  years  be- 
fore in  favour  of  Baronins,  who,  by  bia  advice,  was 
engaged  in  the  ccclrfiBlHca]  annal^  The  conftitu- 
front  which  he  left  for  his  congregation  were  not 

E tinted  tOl  idia.  The  principal  employment  which 
c lUott  to  the  pricAf  of  his  orderi  is  to  give,  every 
day,  in  their  oratory  or  church,  inftnidians  fuited 
to  the  nnderAsndings  of  their  hearers : an  office  truly 
tpoAolical,  and  which  the  followers  of  Neri  dilcharge 
with  fueceis.  lltcy  humble  thrmfelves,  that  they 
may  exalt  to  God  the  Ibul  of  the  firoplc.  Philippe  was 
tanonifed  in  1622  by  Gregory  XV. 

There  was  a learned  man  of  the  name  of  Nini  (An- 
thow),  from  whom  we  have  a curious  book  printed 
at  Florence  1612,  in  4(0,  with  this  title  iStitArit 
^errnrm  Vil>  f and  a Dominican  named  Th^mat 
AVri,  who  employed  his  pen  in  defence  of  his  fellow 
monk,  the  famous  Savonarole. 

NERIUM,  in  botany  t A genua  of  the  monogynu 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants ; and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  30th  order, 
C9mt9ft4t.  There  arc  two  ered  follicles ) the  feeds  plu- 
my t the  tube  of  the  corolla  terminated  by  a lacerated 
crown.  There  arc  five  fpecies,  all  of  them  na- 
tives df  the  warmer  climates  i the  tnoft  remarkable  of 
which  are.  i.  l^e  edeander,  South-Sea  rofei  this  is 
a beautiful  ffirub,  cultivated  to  garden  Ann  account  of  its 
Sowers,  which  are  of  a fine  purple,  and  in  cluflen,  but 
of  an  indifferent  fmell : the  w^ole  plant  is  poifooous, 
and  cfpecially  the  bark  of  the  roots.  2.  The  antid^fio- 
tericum,  a native  of  Ccylun  : the  bark  of  which  is  an 
article  td  materia  mcdica,  under  the  name  of  Cont^» 
2.  The  tinflorium,  ■ new  foecics  srith  beautiful  blue 
fiosters  lately  difcovcred  by  l>r  Roxburgh  at  Madras. 
A decodion  of  the  lesvet,  with  an  id^tion  of  lime- 
water,  makes  an  indigo  of  fine  quality. 

NERO  (Claudiua  Domitiua  CxCsr}»  a celebrated 
Voa.  Xlll.  Part  I. 
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Roman  emperor,  fonof  Caius  Domitioi  Aheaoharbui 
and  Amppina  the  daughter  of  Germaolcui.  He  was 
adopted  by  the  emperor  Claiwliut,  A.  D.  50,  and  four 
Tears  after  he  faceted  to  him  on  the  throne.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  rtign  he  fhowed  fevcral  marks  of  the 
greateff  kindnefs  and  coodefernfion,  affability,  com- 
plaifance,  and  popularity.  The  obj<^  of  his  ^roini- 
ftrotion  feemedto  be  the  good  of  his  people  t and  when 
he  was  defired  to  fign  hit  name  to  a liA  of  malcfac« 
tors  that  were  Co  be  exocim:d,  he  exclaimed.  Would 
to  heavem  I tomld  not  ovritt  / He  hated  flattery  ; and 
when  the  fenate  had  liberally  commended  the  wifdom 
of  his  government,  he  defired  there  to  keep  their 
m^fes  till  be  deferved  them.  Thefe  promifing  virtues 
loon,  however,  proved  to  be  artificial  t Nero  fix>n  dif- 
played  the  real  propenfities  of  his  nature.  He  deliver- 
ed himfelf  from  the  fway  of  his  mother,  and  at  lail 
ordered  her  to  be  murdered.  This  unnatural  sA  of  bar- 
barity might  affonifh  fome,  hut  Nero  had  hii  devoted 
adherents;  and  when  he  declared  that  he  had  taken 
away  his  mother’s  life  to  fave  himfelf  from  ruin,  the 
fenate  applauded  hismeafures,  and  the  people  figoilied 
their  approbation.  Maqy  of  hia  courtiers  (hared  her 
unhappy  fate  < and  Nero  facrificed  to  his  fury  or  ca- 
price ^ fucb  as  obflniAed  his  plcafure  or  diverted  hts 
inclination.  In  the  night  he  generally  went  from  his 
palace  to  vifit  the  meanefl  taverns,  and  all  the  fecnes 
of  debauchery  which  Rome  contained.  In  this  nr>c- 
tumal  riot  be  was  food  of  iofulting  the  people  in  the 
flreets  1 and  his  attempts  to  offer  violence  to  the  wife 
of  a Roman  fenator  nearly  coll  him  his  life.  He  aUb 
turned  aAor,  and  openly  appeared  on  the  Roman  flage 
in  the  meanefl  chara^cri.  In  hts  attempts  to  excel  in 
mafic,  and  to  conquer  the  difadvantages  of  a ho-rrfe 
difagrtcable  voice,  be  moderated  his  meals,  tnd  often 
paffed  the  day  without  eating.  The  Olympian  games 
attraded  his  notice:  he  went  into  Greece,  and  pre- 
fenced  himfelf  a candidate  for  the  public  honour.  He 
waa  defeated  in  wreflling;  but  the  flattery  of  the 
fpe^tOTS  adjudged  him  the  vidory,  and  he  returned 
to  Rome  with  lil  the  pomp  and  fplendor  of  an  taftem 
conqueror,  drawn  in  the  chariot  of  Auguflu%  and  at- 
tended by  a band  of  muficiani,  adors,  aud  flage-dan- 
errs  from  every  part  of  the  empire.  TTiefc  private 
and  ptddic  amufements  of  the  emperor  were  indeed 
inaocent ; hit  charaderonly  was  injured,  and  not  the 
lives  of  the  people.  Hts  condu^  however,  fooQ  be- 
came more  abominable : he  difi^uifed  himfelf  in  the 
habit  of  a woman,  and  was  publicly  married  to  one  of 
his  eunuchs.  This  violence  to  nature  and  decency 
was  foon  exchanged  for  another : Nero  refumed  hts 
fex,  and  celcbrat^  hts  nuptials  with  one  of  his  mean- 
efl catamites  t and  it  svai  on  thia  occafion  that  oo« 
of  the  Romans  obferved  that  the  work!  would  have 
been  happy  if  Nero’s;fatber  bad  had  fuch  a wife.  But 
hii  cruelty  was  now  difplayed  iu  a fliU  higher  degree, 
for  he  facrificed  to  his  wantonnefs  hit  wife  O&via 
Poppcea,  and  the  cekbrated  writers,  Scaeca,  Lucan, 
Petronius,  &c.  Nor  did  the  Chriflians  cfcape  his 
birbaiity.  He  had  heard  of  the  burning  of  Troy  t 
nnd  as  he  sriihed  to  renew  that  difmal  ferne,  he  caufed 
Rome  to  be  fet  on  fur  in  different  places.  The  coo- 
flagratton  became  (bon  univerfal,  and  during  nine  fuc- 
ceffive  days  the  fire  continued.  All  waa  defoUtioat 
nothing  was  beard  but  the  lamcnutions  of  mothers 
B wbofa 
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itbofe  ebildren  kad  perilhcd  in  the  HvnOf  the  groane 
of  the  djiflg,  and  the  continual  fall  of  palace*  and 
buildinga  Nero  was  the  only  one  who  enjoyed  tlie 
general  confternatioo.  He  placed  himfclf  on  the  top 
of  a high  tower,  and  he  ftmg  on  hU  lyre  the  dedroc- 
tion  of  Troy,  a dreadful  fccne  wliich  his  barbarity  had 
realifed  before  his  eyes.  He  attempted  to  avert  the 
public  odium  fpom  his  head  by  a pretended  commifera- 
tioo  of  the  miferie*  of  bis  fubjcAi.  He  began  to  re« 
pair  the  Ihrcets  and  the  public  buildings  at  hit  own  ex* 
pence.  Hebuilthifflfelfacclebrated  palace, which bccall- 
cdhis  golden  houfe.  It  was  liberally  adorned  with  gold, 
withpreciounftooes,aiid  with  every  thin^  rare  and exqui* 
hte.  It  contained  fpacious  hekls,  artificial  lakes,  wo<^8, 
gardens,  orchards,  and  whatever  exhibited  a beautiful 
scene.  The  entrance  of  this  edifice  could  admit  a large 
coloifus  of  the  emperor  (2o  feet  high  t the  galleries 
were  each  a mile  long,  and  whole  was  covered  with 
gold.  The  roofs  of  the  dining  halls  rrprefented  the 
firisament,  in  notion  as  well  as  in  6gure  ; and  cociti* 
nually  tunwd  round  night  and  day,  fhoweriug  down 
all  forts  of  perfumes  and  fwcet  waters.  When  this 
grand  edifice,  wluch,  according  to  Pliny,  extended 
all  round  the  city,  was  finiihed,  Nero  faid,  that  now 
he  could  lodge  like  a man.  His  profufion  was  not  lefs 
Kmarka)'/le  is  all  his  other  adions.  When  he  went 
a fifhing,  bis  nets  were  of  gold  and  ftlk.  He  never  ap- 
peared twice  in  the  fame  garment } and  when  he  took 
a voyage,  there  were  thoufandsof  iervaots  to  take  care 
of  his  wardrobe.  This  continuation  of  debauchery 
and  extravagance  at  lift  roofed  the  people  Many 
eonfpiradcs  were  formed  agaiofl  him  ; but  they  wne 
■encrally  difeovered,  and  Aich  as  were  acceflbry  fuf> 
rared  the  fevereft  puoifhments.  The  mod  dangerous 
conTpiracy  agxiod  Nero**  life  was  that  of  Pifb,  from 
which  be  was  fisved  by  the  confeffion  of  a Oave.  The 
cottfpiney  of  Galba  proved  more  focctfsful,  who,  when 
be  was  informed  that  his  plot  was  known  to  Nero,  de> 
dared  himfclf  emperor.  The  unpopularity  of  Nero 
WDured  his  caofe ; be  was  acknowledged  by  all  the 
Soman  empire,  and  the  fenate  condemned  the  tyrant 
to  be  dragged  naked  through  the  drtetsof  Rome,  and 
whipped  to  death,  and  afterwards  to  be  thrown  down 
from  the  Tarpetan  rock  like  the  meaneft  malefaflor. 
This,  however,  was  not  executed  t for  Nero  pre* 
venteJ  it  by  a voluntary  death.  He  killed  himfclf, 
A.  D.  68,  in  the  3 ad  year  of  his  a^,  after  a reign 
of  13  years  and  eight  months.  Rome  was  filled 
with  acclamations  at  it ; and  the  citixeos,  more 
ftroDgly  to  indicate  their  joy,  wore  c^,  fuch  as 
were  generally  ufrd  by  Oaves  who  had  received  their 
freedom.  Their  vcngeaiKC  was  not  only  exercifed 
agxinft  the  ftatues  of  the  dccc.^fed  monger,  but  many 
of  his  friends  were  the  object  of  the  public  refentmeot  ( 
and  many  were  crufhrd  to  pieces  ia  fuch  a violent 
Baaner,  that  one  of  the  feuators,  amid  the  nnivrrfal 
joy,  faid  that  he  was  afraid  they  (bould  foon  hive 
caufe  to  wilh  for  Nero.  The  tyrant,  as  he  expired, 
vequefted  that  bis  bead  might  not  be  cut  off  from 
bis  boily,  and  expofed  to  ^e  infoleocc  of  the  popu- 
lace, but  that  the  whole  might  be  hurned  on  the 
funeral  pQe.  Hii  requeO  was  granted  by  one  of  Galha*i 
freedmeo,  and  his  obfequirs  were  performed  with  the 
ufual  ceremoaiet.  Though  his  death  feeired  to  be  the 
iburcc  of  geaeral  gladness,  yet  taany  of  his  favoutitci 


lamented  his  frD,  and  were  grieved  to  fee  that  theif  Ncm^ 
pleafures  and  araniements  were  ftopped  by  the  death  . 
of  this  patron  ofdefanuchery  and  extravagance.  Even  * ~ 
the  king  of  Partbta  feot  ambailadors  to  Rome,  to  con- 
dole with  the  Romans,  and  to  beg  that  they  would 
honour  and  revere  the  memory  of  Nero.  His  fUtuca 
were  alio  crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers  1 and 
many  imagined  that  he  wax  not  dead,  but  that  he 
would  foon  make  his  appearance  and  take  vengeance 
on  his  enemies.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  iu 
fiaiihing  the  charader  of  this  tyrannical  monfler,  that 
the  name  of  iVrro  is  even  now  ufed  emphatically  to  ex- 
prefs  a barbarous  and  unfeeling  oppieffur.  Pliny  calls 
him  the  common  enemy  tnd  fury  of  mankind  ; and  fb 
indeed  he  has  been  called  by  all  writers,  who  exhibit 
Nero  as  a pattern  of  tlie  mod  execrable  barbarity  and 
unpardonable  wantonnefs.  The  fame  Pliny  furnilhes  u* 
with  this  lingular  anecdote  of  him  t **  Nero  bad  or- 
dered himfclf  to  be  painted  under  the  figure  of  a co- 
lofTus,  upon  cloth  or  canvas,  i20  feet  in  height.**  He 
adds,  **  that  this  prepofttrous  pt^ure,  when  it  was  li- 
mibed,  met  with  its  fate  from  lightning,  which  con- 
futoed  it,  and  involved  likewife  the  mofl  beautiful  part 
of  the  gardens  where  it  was  placed  in  the  conflagra- 
tion.** 

NERVA  (Coccelns),  a Roman  emperor  after  Do- 
mitaan,  who  was  the  lafl  of  the  1 1 Ctefar*.  He  was 
a native  of  Narnia  in  Umbria  ; bU  family  however  was 
originally  of  Crete.  Dio  Caf&iis  fays  he  was  born  on 
the  17th  of  March,  in  the  18th  year  of  Tiberius**  reign, 
and  of  the  Chriftian  sera  the  3 ad.  Nero  in  the  1 ath  year 
of  bis  reign  made  him  praetor,  and  eredked  a llatue  for 
him  in  the  palace  on  account  of  his  poems  (for  be  wan. 
one  of  tlie  beft  poets  of  his  age),  frame  of  which  were 
ioferibed  to  biia.  He  waaconfui  in  71  with  Vcfpafiau,,. 
and  in  90  with  Domitian. 

Ancient  author*  uniformly  celebrate  him  as  a prince 
of  a moft  mild  and  humane  temper,  of  great  modera- 
uoo  and  gencrofity,  who  looked  on  bis  office  aa  em- 
peror, not  as  if  it  %vas  for  bis  own  advantage,  but  for. 
that  of  bis  people  ; and  whiiff  he  reigned,  which  was  . 
however  but  for  a Ihorttime,  he  made  the  happinefs  of 
his  fuhjefls  his  only  end  and  purfuit.  Hb  narrowly 
cfcapcd  death  under  Domitian  $ was  naturally  of  n- 
weak  and  timorous  dafpofition;  and,  as  fome  fay, 
addi<^ed  to  excclbve  drinking.  The  Romans  unani- 
moiifly  choTe  him  emperor ; and.they  had  no  caufe  to 
repent  of  their  choice,  for  he  was  conftamly  attentive 
to  what  could  make  them  happy  ; he  was  generous,, 
merciful,  and  difintcrefled  An  inlance  of  bis  great 
lenity  appeara  in  his  pardoning  Cslpuinius  Craffus  who 
confpired  a^in't  him.  In  f^rt,  he  omitted  nothing 
that  might  contribute  to  the  refloitag  of  the  empire 
to  it  s former  luftre  ; recaUiag  thofe  who  had  been  ba- 
aiffied  for  religion,  and  retiring  all  grievances  thst 
came  to  his  knowledge.  He  however  found  his  (Irenglli. 
filling,  and  that  it  would  be  impoflU}le  for  him  to  fi- 
nifh  his  defigns,  in  coafiequcnce  of  which  he  adopted 
Trajan.  After  hit  death,  which  h^peoed  in  the  yeax 
98,  he  wav  ranked  among  the  goda.  He  was  the  firfb 
Roman  emperor  of  foreign  cxtradloo. 

NERVES,  in  anatomy,  certain  white  ghflentog 
cords,  proceeding  from  the  brain  and  fpinal  marrow,, 
and  dividing  into  very  fmall  liranchcs,  which  are  feat 
off  thiottgbout  all  parU  of  the  body ) uod  which  are 

founJ 
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YfervOB«  found  lo  Ijc  the  or^ns  of  fcnfitioo  and  mottom  Set 

wJw  Amatomy,  n®  136. 

. ■ NERVOUS  riuiD.  Set  Akatomt,  n”  13S. 

NESSUS  (fab.  hid. )»  a celebrated  cenUur,  Ton  of 
Ixton  and  the  Cloud.  He  olTered  violence  to  Dqa- 
nira  whom  Hcrculea  had  entruAeJ  to  hia  care»  with 
ordeni  to  carry  her  acrofs  the  river  Eveaua.  Herculea 
faw  the  diftrefi  of  his  wife  from  the  oppolite  Ihore  of 
the  river,  and  immediately  he  let  fiy  one  of  hii  poi* 
fonrd  arrowa,  which  ftruck  the  ceotaar  to  the  heart. 
Neffua,  as  he  expired,  gave  the  tunic  he  then  wore  to 
Dejinira,  affuring  her  that  from  the  polfoned  blood 
which  had  flowed  from  hia  wounda,  it  had  received  the 
power  of  calling  a hulband  away  from  unlawful  loves. 
Dcjanira  recei^xd  it  with  pleafitre,  and  thia  mournful 
prefent  caufed  the  death  of  Herculea.®^— A river 
which  fcparatci  Thrace  from  Macedoaia.  It  is  alfo 
cillei!  Nefiuf  and  Kefiut, 

NEST.  See  Nious. 

Eatfthh  Birdi  Nfsrt.  See  Burnt  fftji*. 

NESTOR  (fab  hift.),  a fon  of  Nelcui  and  Chloria. 
nephew  to  Pella*  and  grandfon  to  Neptune.  He  had 
eleven  brothers,  who  were  all  killed  w*ilh  hia  father  by 
HcituIcs.  Hia  tender  age  detained  him  at  home,  and 
was  the  oufe  of  hia  prefervation.  The  conqueror 
fpared  his  life  and  placed  him  upon  the  throne  of  Pyloa. 
He  married  Eurydice  the  daughter  of  Clymenua ; or, 
according  to  othera,  Anaxibia  the  daughter  of  Atreua. 
He  foon  diflinguilhed  himfelf  in  the  field  of  battle  ; 
and  was  prefent  at  the  nuptial*  of  Perithoua,  when  a 
bloody  engagement  took  place  betweco  the  Lapiths 
and  erntaun.  Aa  king  of  Pyloa  and  MeilenU  he  led 
hia  fubje^a  to  the  Trojan  war,  where  hediftingoilhed 
himfelf  among  the  reft  of  the  Grecian  ^iefa,  by  elo- 
quence, addrvfs,  wifdom,  juftice,  and  uncommon  pru- 
dence. Homer  difplayt  his  charader  a*  the  rooft  per- 
fed  of  all  hia  heroea  ; and  Agamemnoa  exclaima,  that 
if  he  had  20  generals  like  Neflor,  be  Oiould  foon  fee 
the  walla  of  Troy  reduced  to  ifhes.  After  the  Trojan 
war  Neftor  mired  to  Greece,  where  he  enjoyed  in 
the  bofom  of  his  family  the  peace  and  tranquillity  which 
were  due  to  hia  wifdom  and  to  htaage.  The  manner 
and  the  time  of  hit  death  are  unknown  : the  andenta 
are  all  agreed  that  he  lived  three  generations  of  men  ; 
which  length  of  time  ia  foppofed  to  be  too  years, 
though  more  probably  only  90  years,  allowing  |o 
years  for  each  generation.  From  that  circumftance, 
therefore,  it  was  ufual  among  the  Greeks  and  the 
Latina,  when  they  wilhed  a long  and  happy  life  to  their 
friends,  to  wiih  them  to  fee  the  years  of  Neflor.  He 
had  many  children  { two  daughters,  Pifidice  and  Po. 
lycafle } and  feven  fon*,  Perfeus  Straticu*,  Aretna, 
Echephron,  Pifllbvttn,  Antilochua,  and  'rrafimed^. 
Neftor  was  one  of  the  Argonaut*,  according  to  Vale- 
rias Flaccua,  v.  380,  &c. — A poet  of  Lycaonia  in 
the  age  of  the  emperor  Severu*.  He  was  father  to 
PiCinder,  who  under  the  emperor  Alexander  wrote 
fome  fibuloua  {lories. One  of  the  body  g\»rda  of 
Alexander. 

*N£STOR,  whole  fecular  name  is  not  known,  was 
a native  of  Ruffia,  and  the  earliell  hiftorian  of  the  north. 
He  was  bom  to  loyd  at  Bielocero  ; and  in  the  19th 
year  of  hi*  age  he  alTumed  the  monallic  habit  in  the 
convent  of  Petchcrfki  at  Kinf,  and  took  the  name  of 
K^or.  He  tliere  laidc  a confldcrable  proficiency  in 
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the  Creek  language:  but  feema  to  have  formed  his 
ftylc  and  manner  rather  from  the  Byzantine  hifto-*^^^" '**•*'. 
riana,  Cedrenut,  Zonaras,  and  Syocellua,  than  roru  the  ’ 
ancient  claiHca.  The  time  of  Ncflor's  death  i*  not 
afcertiineJ  $ but  be  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived  to  aa 
advanced  age,  and  to  have  died  about  the  year  111$. 

Hia  great  work  i*  his  Chronicle,  to  which  he  ius 
prefixed  an  introdu^on,  which,  after  a ftiorc  flcelch 
of  the  early  ftate  of  the  world,  taken  from  the  By- 
zantine writers,  contains  a geographical  defeription  of 
RuflU  and  the  adjacent  regions  ; an  account  of  the 
Sclavoaian  nations,  tbeir  manners,  tbeir  cmigiatiooa 
from  the  banka  of  the  Danube,  their  difperfion,  and 
fectlement  in  the  feveral  countries  wherein  tbeir  de- 
icendanta  are  now  eflabliftied.  He  then  enter*  upon  a 
chronological  ferie*  of  tlic  Ruifian  annals,  from  the 
year  858  to  about  1113.  His  ftylc  is  Ample  and  una® 
domed,  fiich  aa  fuita  a mere  recorder  of  fafli ; hut  hia 
chronological  CKaAnefs,  though  it  renders  hia  narra- 
tive dry  and  tedious,  contributes  to  afeertain  the 
xra  and  authenticity  of  the  events  wUtcIi  he  relates. 

It  is  remarkable  (faya  Mr  Coxe,  from  whom  we 
have  taken  this  narrative),  that  an  author  of  fnc'i  im- 
portance, whofe  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  early 
Ruflian  books,  ftiould  have  remained  in  ohfcuriiy  above 
6zo  years;  and  been  fcarccly  known  to  hia  modem 
countrymen,  the  origin  and  anions  of  whole  anceftors 
he  records  with  fuch  circumftantial  exadnefa.  A 
copy  of  hia  Chronicle  was  given  in  1668  by  prince 
R^zivU  to  the  library  of  Konigfburgh,  where  it  lay 
unnoticed  until  Peter  the  Great,  in  hia  pafliage  through 
that  town,  ordered  a tranfeript  of  it  to  he  rent  to  Pe- 
terftiurgh.  But  it  dill  w*aa  not  known  aa  the  per- 
formance of  Neftor  t for  when  MuUer  in  173a  pub- 
liftied  the  rirft  part  of  a German  tranflatioa,  he  men- 
tioned it  at  the  work  of  the  abbot  Theodofiui  of 
Kiof ; an  error  which  arofe  from  the  following  cir- 
caoiftancc  : The  ingenton*  editor,  not  being  at  that 
time  fufficicntly  acquairrted  with  the  Sdavonian 
tongue,  employed  an  interprettr,  who,  by  mlftakiog 
a letter  in  the  title,  fuppofed  it  to  have  Iwen  written 
by  a peribo  whofe  name  was  Theodofiua.  'Phis  ridi- 
ciilnus  blunder  was  foon  circulated,  and  copied  liy 
many  foreign  writers,  even  long  after  it  had  can- 
didly acknowledged  and  correded  by  MuUer. 

NESTOAIANS,  a fed  of  ancient  Chriftinna,  ftill 
{aid  to  be  fubfifting  in  fome  parts  of  the  Levant^ 
whofe  diftingoiftiiDg  tenet  ts,  that  Mary  is  not  the 
mother  of  God.  l^ey  take  their  name  from  Neflo- 
riua  bifhop  of  Conftantinople,  whofe  doArinea  were 
fpread  with  much  zeal  through  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Perfia. 

One  of  the  chief  promntera  of  the  Neftorian  caufe 
was  Barfumas,  created  biftiop  of  Ntfibia,  A.  D.  435. 

Such  was  hit  xeal  and  fucceia,  that  the  NcUoriatis, 
who  ftiU  remain  in  Chaldea,  Perfia,  Aflyria,  and  the 
adjacent  countriea,  eqpfider  liira  alone  as  their  pa- 
rent and  founder.  By  him  Pherozea  the  Perfiao  nio- 
carcli  was  perfuaded  to  expel  thofe  Chriftiana  who 
adopted  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  admit  the 
Neftorian*  in  their  place*  putting  them  m pofleffion 
of  the  principal  ieat  of  ecdefiaftical  authority  in  Per- 
fia,  the  fee  of  Seleucia,  which  the  patriarch  of  the 
Neftortana  has  always  filled  even  down  to  onr  time.— « 

Birfomat  allb  ereded  a fchool  at  Nifibta,  from  which 
B z pro- 
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NcAoiUni.  pr«>ceet!ed  tliofc  NeAorian  dodori  vho  io  lh<  fifth  tiuT 
- fixth  «nlurie«  fprcad  abroad  their  tenets  through 
Syria,  Arabia,  India,  Tartar^',  and  China. 

He  dificred  confiderably  from  NcAorlus,  holding 
that  there  are  two  perfons  in  Jefu4  Chrifi,  as  well  as 
that  the  Virgin  was  not  his  mother  aa  God,  but  only 
M man. 

The  abettors  of  this  do^tine  refufe  the  title  Nc* 
fiortann  t alleging  that  it  had  been  handed  down  from 
the  eailied  times  of  the  Chriftian  church. 

In  the  tenth  century,  the  NeAonans  in  Chaldea, 
whence  they  are  fometimes  called  CbahleeiUy  extended 
their  fpiritual  conquers  beyond  mount  Imaus,  and  in- 
troduced tlie  Chrliiian  religion  into  Tartary,  properly 
fo  called,  and  efpecially  into  that  country  called  Ka- 
rit,  and  bordering  on  the  northern  part  of  China. 
3'he  ptince  of  that  country,  whom  the  Neftoriani 
converted  to  the  Chnfiian  faith,  afiumed,  according 
to  the  vulgar  tradition,  the  name  of  after  bis 
haptifm.  to  which  he  added  the  furname  of  PreJhjier^ 
fio.n  a principle  of  modcAy ; whence  it  U faid  hia  fuc- 
ceflbrs  were  each  of  them  called  Prrjitr  Jahn  until  the 
time  of  Gengis  Khan.  But  MoiHeim  obferves,  that 
the  famotta  Prefier  John  did  not  begin  to  reign  in  that 
part  of  Alia  before  the  conclufion  of  the  i ith  cen- 
tury. The  NeAorians  formed  fo  coniiderahle  a body 
of  ChrW^iana,  that  the  mifliooariea  of  Rome  were 
indu'lrious  in  tlicir  endeavours  to  reduce  them  under 
the  papal  yoke  Innocent  IV.  in  1246  and  Nicolas 
IV.  in  1278,  ufed  their  utmoA  efforts  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  but  without  fuccefs.  'rill  the  time  of  pope  Ju- 
lius III  the  NcAorians  acknowledged  but  one  patri- 
arch, who  refided  firll  at  Bagdad,  and  a’lerwards  at 
Mouful ; but  a divifion  ariling  among  them,  in  1551 
the  patriarchate  became  divided,  at  leaA  for  a time, 
and  a new  patriarch  waa  coofeented  by  that  pope, 
whofe  fuc^effors  fixed  their  rtfidence  in  the  city  of 
Ormos,  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Perfia,  where  they 
Aill  continue,  difiinguilhed  by  the  name  of  £rssrofl; 
and  fo  far  down  as  the  lad  century,  thefe  patriarchs 
^fevered  in  their  communion  with  the  church  of 
Rome,  but  feem  at  prefent  to  have  withdrawn  them- 
felvca  from  it.  The  great  Neftorian  pontiffs,  who 
form  the  oppofite  party,  and  look  with  a hofttle  eye 
on  this  little  patriarch,  have  fince  the  year  iSf9  heen 
diAingnilhed  by  the  general  denomination  of  Eliaa, 
and  refide  confiantly  in  the  city  of  MoufuL  Their 
fpiritual  dominion  ia  very  extenfive,  takca  in  a great 
part  of  Alia,  and  comprehend!  alfo  within  its  circuit 
the  Arabian  Neftorians,  and  alfo  the  Chriftiant  of  St 
Thomas,  who  dwell  along  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  It 
is  obferved,  to  the  lafling  honour  of  the  Neftorians, 
that  of  all  the  Chrlftisn  focieties  eftabliihtd  in  the 
Kaft,  they  have  been  the  mod  cartful  and  fttccelaful 
in  avoiding  a multitude  of  fuperftitious  opinions  and 
pra^ices  that  have  infefied  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  About  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century, 
the  Romifti  milfionaries  gained  over  to  their  commu- 
nion a fraall  number  of  Neftorians,  whom  they  Formed 
into  a congregation  or  church  ; the  patriarchs  or  hi- 
(hops  of  which  refide  in  the  city  of  Amida,  or  Diar* 
beker,  and  all  alTuroe  the  denomination  of  J^-fiph. 
Neverthelefs  the  Neftorians  in  general  perfeverc  to 
our  own  times  in  their  refufal  to  enter  into  the  com- 
munion of  the  Romifti  cburchi  notwiihRandifig  the 
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earneft  intreatlcs  and  alluring  offers  that  have  been  Htftorias.1 
made  by  the  pope's  legate  to  conquer  their  inlicxiUe 
conftancy. 

NLSTORIUS,  from  whom  the  fed  of  Neftorian 
Chriftimns  derive  their  name,  waa  bom  lo  Germaoica 
a city  of  Syria.  He  received  bis  education  at  An- 
tioch,  where  he  waslikcwitie  baptized ; and  loon  after 
bis  haptifm  be  withdrew  himfelf  to  a monaftery  in  the 
fuburbs  of  that  city.  Upon  his  being  admitted  to 
the  order  of  priefthood,  he  quickly  acquired  fo  great 
reputation  by  the  eloquence  of  bU  preaching,  and  the 
regularity  of  hit  life,  that  by  the  emperor  Theodofi* 
us  lie  was  deemed  a fit  perfoo  to  fill  the  fecond  fee  in 
the  Chriftian  church,  and  was  accordingly  confccratcd 
bilhop  of  Cunftaotinople  in  the  year  429 

In  one  of  his  firft  fermons  after  his  promotion,  he 
publicly  declared  his  intention  to  makt  war  a/m 
berttia;  and  with  that  intolerant  fpirit  which  his  fo 
often  difgraccd  the  preachers  of  the  mild  religion  of 
Jefus,  he  called  upon  the  emperor  to  free  the  earth  from 
herrtui,  promtfin^  to  give  him  heaven  as  a reward  for 
bis  xeil.  To  thu  fpiritual  motive  he  added  one,  that, 
though  cainHl,  he  pofllbl^  judged  of  cqiul  force  : 

**  Join  with  me^fald  he)  in  war  againft  them,  and  I 
will  ailjft  you  againft  the  Pcrfiani.**  Although  the 
wifer  and  better  part  of  his  audience  were  amazed  to 
fee  a man,  before  he  had  tailed  (as  the  hlllorian  * ex-  * Seeretu^- 
prt'fics  himrelf)  the  water  o^  hrs  city,  deebre  tliat  he 
would  perfecute  all  who  were  not  of  his  opinion  { yet 
the  m^oricy  of  the  people  approved  of  this  difeouHe, 
and  encouraged  him  to  execute  bis  purpofe.  Accord- 
ingly, five  days  after  bis  confecration,  he  attempted  to 
demulith  the  church  in  which  the  Ariana  feercriy  held 
their  affemblies  ; and  he  fucccedcil  fo  far  in  bis  defigo, 
that  thefe  people,  growing  derpciatc,  fet  it  on  fire 
thcmfelves.  and  coolumed  with  it  fome  of  the  neigh- 
bouring houfes.  IhU  fire  excited  great  commotioni 
in  the  city,  and  Neftorius  wm  ever  afterwards  called 
an  meendiarj. 

From  the  Ariana  he  turned  his  perfecution  againft 
the  Novattans,  but  was  ftopped  in  bis  career  by  the  in- 
terpofitioo  of  the  emperor.  He  then  let  loofe  his  fury 
upon  ihofe  Cbrtftiana  of  Lydia^  and  Carta,  who 
celebrated  the  fcall  of  Rafter  upon  the  14th  of 
the  moon } and  for  this  unimportant  deviatioo  froni 
the  Catholic  prafUce,  many  of  thofe  people  were  mur- 
dered by  his  agents  both  at  Milctum  and  at  Sardis. 

One  cannot  he  forry  that  fuch  a relentkfs  }>erfecutor 
Iboald  himfelf  be  afterwards  condemned  as  in  heretic, 
for  holding  an  opinion  which  no  man  who  fpeaks  or 
thinks  with  philofophic  accuracy  will  now  venture  to 
controvert.  ‘I'hia  obnoxious  tenet,  which  produced 
a fehifm  in  the  church,  and  was  condemned  by  a ge- 
neral council,  waa  nnthing  more  than  that  '*  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  the  mother 
of  God.’*  The  people  being  accuftomed  to  hear  thia 
expreftioa,  were  much  inflamed  againil  their  bilhop^ 
imagining  that  he  had  revived  the  error  of  PmJuj  Sa» 
mtfeieHM  and  Phat'anu,  who  taught  that  jefua  Chrift 
was  a mere  man.  The  monks  declared  openly  againft 
him,  and,  with  fome  of  the  moft  confiderable  men  ia 
Conftmntinopk,  fcparited  thcmfelves  from  his  commu- 
nion. Several  biftiops  wrote  to  him  cameft  perfumfivea 
to  icknowledge  that  Mary  was  the  mother  of  God  { 
and  when  he  would  not  comply,  they  ptocured  hia 

coft- 
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Neftoritti  coii4emn«tion  in  the  council  of  Ephcfui,  urhich  dc« 

U privet!  Him  of  hit  (ee.  He  then  retired  to  hit  ancient 

, monaftery  at  Antioch,  whence  he  wa|  taken  four 

Tetra  afterward*  by  the  emperor’a  order,  and  banKhed 
(n  435  toTarfua.  That  city  beiox  taken  and  dedroy- 
cd  by  the  barhariana,  he  waa  removed  to  Panopolia,  a 
city  of  Thcbaii ) where  he  waa  not  fudirred  to  remaio 
long,  but  wna  compelled  to  go  from  place  to  place, 
tin,  being  in  one  erf  his  journey ’a  mortally  brui(cd  by 
a fall,  death  relieved  him  from  the  fury  of  hia  perfe* 
cutora. 

If  we  ex^imine  fuch  of  hia  writingi  at  remain,  we 
ihaU  find  that  he  wa*  very  unjaflly  condemned.  It 
appeari  that  he  rejeded  the  encArt  of  Ebiom^  Pauht  Se 
and  Ph^'miu  ; that  he  mamtained  in  cxprefi 
terma.  that  the  divine  Word  waa  united  to  the  human 
nature  in  Jefua  Chrlft  in  the  mod  drid  and  intimate 
fenfe  polTtble  { that  theft  two  naturca,  in  this  date  of 
union, make  butuneChnd  and  one  perfon)  that  the  pro* 
perties  of  theDivioe  and  human  natures  miy  both  beat> 
tributedtothiaperfoo)  .ind  that  Jefua  Chrid  may  be  faid 
tobave  been  horn  of  a virgin,  to  have  fuifered  and  died  ; 
but  he  never  would  admit  that  God  could  be  faid  to 
have  been  born,  to  have  fufiVrrd,  or  to  have  died.— 
When  we  conGder  that  every  pcKon  partakes  of  the 
fubdaoce  of  his  mother,  and  th:it  it  ia  thia  which  con* 
flitutes  the  paKntal  and  filial  relation  between  them, 
it  ia  indeed  furpriling  that  the  expreflion  Mother  of 
God"  diould  ever  have  been  admitted  into  the  Chri- 
ilian  church,  or  that  any  man  who  underdanda  the 
meaning  of  the  u ords  Giould  condeniD  Nedonua  for 
not  having  ufed  them. 

NESTUS,  or  Nesses,  a river  which  leparatet 
Thrace  from  Macedonia.  It  falls  into  the  iEgcan 
fea  near  the  idand  Thafok  It  is  foevetime*  called 
yk/and  Nejnt. 

NET,  a device  for  catching  fi(h  and  fowl.  See  the 
article  Fishcxy. 

The  taking  fowls  by  neti  ia  the  readied  and  mod  ad- 
vantageous m all  others,  where  numbers  are  to  be 
taken.  The  making  the  nets  ia  very  eafy,  and  what 
every  true  fportfman  ought  to  be  able  to  do  for  him* 
(elf.  All  the  neccHary  tools  are  wooden  needles,  of 
which  there  (hould  be  feverai  of  different  fixes,  fomc 
round  and  others  flat ; a pair  of  round  pointed  and  flat 
feiffara;  and  a wheel  to  wind  off  the  thread.  The 
packthread  ia  to  be  of  different  drength  and  thicknefa, 
according  to  the  fort  of  birds  to  be  taken  ; and  the 
general  fixe  of  the  mefhea,  if  not  for  very  fmall  birds, 
u two  inches  from  point  to  point.  The  nets  (hould 
neither  be  made  too  deep  nor  too  tong,  for  they  are 
then  difficult  to  manage ; and  they  mud  be  verged  on 
each  fide  with  twifted  thread.  The  natuial  colour  of 
the  thread  is  too  bright  and  pale,  and  ia  therefore  in 
many  cafei  to  be  altered.  The  moA  ufual  colour  is 
the  ruflet ; which  ia  to  be  obtained  by  plunging  the 
net,  after  it  ii  made,  ioto  a tanner’s  pit«  and  letting 
it  lie  there  till  rt  be  fufliiciently  tinged  2 this  ia  of  a 
double  fervice  to  the  act,  fince  it  prefect  the  thread 
ai  wtU  as  altera  the  colour.  The  green  colour  ia 
given  by  chapping  forr.e  green  wheat  and  boiling  it  in 
water,  and  tlien  foaking  the  net  in  thia  green  tii^ure. 
l*he  ycUow  cdour  is  given  in  the  &me  manner  with 
the  decodion  of  celandine  ; which  gives  n pale  draw* 
colour,  which  U the  colour  of  ftubblc  in  the  hirveA* 
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time.  The  brown  nets  are  to  be  ufed  on  ploughed  Net. 
lands,  the  green  on  grafa  grounds,  and  the  yellow  on  '*  ^ 

ftubble-hnds. 

Iftt’Dayt  among  fowlers,  a net  generally  ufed  for 
taking  fuch  fmail  birdj  as  play  in  the  air,  and  will  Aoop 
either  to  prey,  gig,  or  the  like;  as  larks,  linnets,  bunt- 
ings, he,  'I'he  time  of  the  year  for  ufing  this  net  ia  ^ 

from  Auguft  to  November ; and  the  bcA  time  i*  very 
early  in  the  morning : and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  milder  the  air,  and  the  brighter  the  fun  is  the  bet- 
ter will  Ik  the  fport,  and  of  longer  continuance*  The 
place  where  thia  net  fhoutd  be  laid,  ought  to  be  plain 
champaign,  either  on  ihon  pubbles,  green  lays,  or  flat 
meadovrs,  near  eorn-ficlds,  and  focnewliat  remote  from 
towns  and  villages : you  mull  be  fure  to  let  your  net 
lie  clofe  to  the  ground,  that  the  birdi  creep  not  out 
and  m.^kc  their  cfcape. — 'I'hc  net  is  nude  of  a fine 
packthread  with  a fmall  meih,  not  exceeding  half  an 
inch  fquarv  ; it  muA  be  three  fathoms  long,  and  but 
one  broad : it  mud  be  verged  about  with  a fmall  but 
ilrong  cord;  au<i  the  two  coda  extended  upon  two« 
fmall  long  poles,  fuitable  to  the  breadth  of  the  nct» 
with  four  fUkea,  tail*AringB,  and  drawu]g*linc$.— l*hi» 
net  is  compofed  of  two,  which  muA  be  exactly  alike;, 
and  are  to  be  laid  oppoGtc  to  one  another,  fo  even  and 
clofe,  thvt  when  they  are  drawn  and  pulled  over,  the 
Tides  muA  meet  and  touch  each  other.  You  muA  Aoko 
this  net  down  with  Arong  Aakes,  very  AiA*  on  their 
lines,  fo  that  you  may  with  a nimble  touch  caA  thenf 
to  and  fro  at  pleafure;  then  faAeo  your  drawing.cordt- 
or  hand-lines  (of  which  there  mull  be  a dozen  atlcaA, 
and  each  two  yards  long)  to  the  upper  end  of  the  fore* 
moA  Aavet : and  fo  extend  them  of  fuch  a Araightiiefsr 
that  with  a little  Areogh  they  may  rife  up  in  the  nets» 
and  caA  them  over. 

Your  nets  being  thua  laid,  place  your  gigt,  or  play* 
ing-waotons,  about  20  or  30  paces  b^ond,  and  as- 
much  on  this  fide  your  nets:  the  gigs  mu  A befaAened 
to  the  tops  of  long  poles,  and  turnt^  into  the  wind,  To* 
as  they  may  play  to  make  a noife  therein.  TheTe  giga 
are  a fort  of  toys  made  of  long  goofe  femihert,  like 
(huttle-cocks,  and  with  Kule  fmall  tunnels  of  wood 
running  in  broad  and  Aat  fwan-quiUs,  made  round  like 
a fmall  hoop;  and  fo,  with  longer  Arings  faAencd  to  w 
pole,  will,  with  any  fmall  wind  ot  air,  move  after  fuch 
a manner,  that  bic^  will  come  in  great  flocks  to  play 
idsout  them. 

When  you  have  placed  your  gigs,  then  place  your 
Aale  I which  is  a fmatt  Aake  of  wood,  to  prick  down- 
into  the  earth,  basing  ia  it  a movticc.hole,  in  which 
a fmaD  and  (lender  piece  of  wood,  about  two  feet 
long,  is  foAcned,  fo  as  it  may  move  up  and  down 
at  pleafiire  t and  fisAen  to  this  longer  Aick  a fmall  tine,- 
which,  running  through  a hole  in  the  Aick  above- 
mentioned,  and  fo  coming  up  to  the  place  where  you 
are  ta  fit,  you  nuy,  by  drawing  the  line  up  and  dowm 
with  your  right  hand,  raale  up  the  longer  Aick  as  you 
fee  occafiao. 

'FaAen  a live  lark,  or  fuch  like  bird,  to  thia  toeger 
Aick,  wbicb,  with  the  line  making  it  to  Air  up  anil 
down  by  your  pulling,  will  entice  tbe  birda  to  come  tq 
your  net. 

There  ia  another  Aale,  or  eoticemeot,  to  draw  on 
tbefe  birds,  called  a gUft  /.  which  ia  a roundi 

Aake  of  wood,  ai  big  as  a ana’s  ann,  made  very  (harp 
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«t  the  rrid,  to  dirufl  k into  the  ^^rotmd : they  mnke  it 
very  hollow  in  the  upper  part,  above  five  finger*  deep} 
into  which  hollow  they  place  a three-fquare  piece  of 
wood  al^oiit  a font  long,  and  each  two  inches  bro:td, 
lying  upon  the  top  of  the  (lake,  and  ^ng  with  a foot 
into  the  hoUownefs : which  foot  muit  have  a great  knob 
at  the  top,  and  another  at  the  bottom,  with  a deep 
nendernef*  between  ; to  which  flenderneCi  you  art  to 
fallen  a fmall  packthread,  which,  nianiog  through  a 
hole  in  the  fide  of  the  ftake,  mud  come  up  to  the  place 
where  you  fit.  The  three- fquarc  piecc'of  wood  which 
lie*  on  the  top  of  the  ftake,  mull  be  of  fuch  a poife  and 
evennefa,  and  the  foot  of  the  focket  fo  fmootb  and 
round,  that  it  may  whirl  and  turn  rouad  tipon  the  leaft 
touch  ; winding  the  packthreacLfo  many  time*  abont 
h,  which  being  fuddeni)  drawii)^  and  at  fuddenly  let 
go,  will  keep  the  engine  in  a confiaot  rotatory  bkv 
tioii : then  faften  with  glue  on  the  uppermofl  fl.it 
fquaret  oC  the  threc-fquarc  -piece,  about  ao  fmall 
piece*  of  looking>gtafs,  and  paint  all  the  fquare  wood 
>>etweeTi  them  of  a light  and  lively  red ; which,  in 
the  contiaaal  motion,  vrtll  give  fuch  a reflee^on, 
that  the  bird*  will  playabout  to  admiration  until  they 
are  taken. 

Both  ihi<  and  the  other  dale  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
middle  between  the  two  net*,  about  two  or  three  feet 
didance  from  each  other ; fotbat,  in  the  falling  of  the 
net*,  the  cords  may  not  touch  or  annoy  them  t neither 
roud  they  dand  one  before  or  after  another;  the  gUT* 
being  kept  in  a continual  motion,  and  the  bird  very 
often  fluttering.  Having  placed  your  net*  in  this 
manner,  a*  aU'u  your  gig*  ar.d  dal^,  go  to  the  fur. 
ther  end  of  your  long  drawing-Hnea  and  dale  line*  { 
and,  having  placed  yoarfclf,  lay  the  main  drawing 
line  acrof*  your  thigh,  and,  with  yonr  left,  pull  the 
flale-lxne  to  (how  the  bird* ; and  when  you  perceive 
them  to  play  near  and  about  your  act*  and  (talc*, 
then  pull  t!ie  net  over  with  both  hands  with  a quick 
but  not  too  hady  motion  ; for  otherwife  your  fport 
will  be  fpoilcd. 

See  plate  CCCXLV,  where  A (how*  the  bodies 
•f  the  main  net,  and  how  they  ought  to  be  laid.  B,  the 
tail'line*.  or  the  hinder-linet,  daked  to  the  ground. 
C,  the  fore  line*  daked  alfo  to  the  ground.  D,  the 
bird  dale.  £,  the  looking.giaf*  dale.  G,  the  line 
which  draws  the  biid-ilale.  H,  the  line  that  draws 
the  glafa-ftalc.  1,  the  drawing,  double  linea  of  the 
nets,  which  pulls  them  over.  K,  the  ftake*  which 
flake  down  the  four  nether  point*  of  the  nett  and  the 
two  uil  iioe*.  L,  the  flakes  that  flake  down  the  fore, 
lines.  M,  the  finglc  line,  with  the  wooden  button  to 
poll  the  net  over  with.  N,  the  ftake  that  flakes  down 
the  fiugic  line,  and  where  the  man  (huuld  fit  i and 
the  giR. 

A^*r,  AW,  in  commerce,  fomething  pure,  and  un- 
adulterated with  any  foreign  mixture, 

Tim*,  wine*  arc  faid  to  be  net  when  not  falfified  or 
baldcrsialhcd  : and  coffee,  rice,  pepper,  8cc.  are  net 
when  the  filth  and  ordures  are  feparated  from  them. 
See  Ncat. 

, A diamond  is  faid  to  be  net  when  it  ba*  no  daios  or 
flaw*  } a cryilal,  when  tranfpareni  throughout. 

Nit  is  al(o  ufed  for  what  remains  after  the  tare 
itfs  been  taken  out  of  the  weight  of  any  mcrchan. 
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dife  ; r.v.  when  it  is  weighed  clear  of  all  packige.  See 
Taxi.  *•*«*•• 

Thu*  sre  fay,  a barrel  of  cochineal  weighs  450  ’ 

pounds;  the  tare  is  50  pounds,  ami  there  remains  net 
400  potrods. 

a term  ufed  to  exprefs  what  any 
commodity  hai  yielded,  all  tare  and  charges  de* 
dnded. 

The  merchants  fometimet  ufe  the  Italian  word* 
tuttc  firoceduto^  for  net  produce. 

NE  I'HERLANDS,  anciently  called  BrlpOy  hoi 
fince  denominated  Ltiw  Cotminet  or  Netberijn'h,  from 
their  low  fituatioo,  are  filoatcd  between  2*  and  7^  of 
ead  longitude,  and  between  50*  and  55*  yo'  of  north 
latitude  : and  are  bounded  by  the  German  fea  on  the 
north,  Germany  on  the  ead,  by  Lorrain  and  France 
on  the  fouth,  and  by  another  part  of  France  and  the 
Britiih  Teas  on  the  wed  ; extemiing  near  533  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  200  miles  in  breadth 
from  tad  to  weft.  They  conilftof  17  provinces;  to 
of  which  are  called  the  ond  French  Nether* 

landty  and  the  other  feven  the  Vnhtd  Provimee. 

Thegrratefl  part  of  the  Netherlands  wras  conquered 
by  the  Roinaiis ; and  that  part  which  lies  towards 
Gaul  continued  in  thar  fubjcAicn  till  the  decline  of 
that  empire;  after  which  the  I'lancs  l^ecame  msdrrt 
of  it ; and,  under  the  French  monarchy,  it  was  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Metr  or  Auflrafia. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century  MaxImiliaQ 
of  Audria,  fon  of  the  Emreror  Ferdinand  111.  ac* 
quired,  by  marry  lag  the  only  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  the  duchies  of  Bral^nt,  Limburg,  and 
Luxemburg;  the  counties  of  Flanders,  Burgundy,  Hat* 
naiilt,  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Namir;  and  the  lord, 
fliips  of  Frifeland.  Philip  of  Audria,  fon  to  Maxi, 
mllian  and  Mary,  married  Jane  the  daughter  of  Fcftii* 
nand  king  of  Amgon  and  of  IfabeUa  queen  of  Ca> 
flile  ; by  which  means  their  fon  Charles  inherited  not 
ooly  almofl  all  Spain  and  the  great  countries  then 
lately  dlfcovered  in  America,  but  alfo  thofe  noble  pro- 
vinces of  the  Netherlands,  and  was  chofen  emperor 
under  the  name  of  Char/et  V.  Towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  iy<7»  he  added  to  his  dominions  the  tem- 
poralitiei  of  the  bifboprick  of  Utrecht  on  both  Tides 
of  the  YITel ; and  Henry  of  Bavaria,  being  diftreifed 
through  war  with  the  duke  of  Guelderland,  and  tired 
with  the  continued  rebellion  of  hit  own  fubjeds,  for- 
rendered  to  the  emperor  the  temporalities  of  his  diocefe, 
whidi  wss  confirmed  by  the  pope,  and  the  dates  of 
the  country.  In  1556,  Charles  V.  bought  of  Charles  of 
Egmond  the  rev^on  of  the  duchy  of  Guelderland 
and  of  the  county  of  Ziitphcn,  in  cafe  that  prince 
(hould  die  without  iffue.  The  fame  year  the  city  of 
Groningen  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  fubmitted 
to  ChaHes  V.  and  in  154^  he  put  a garrifon  into  the 
city  of  Camhray,  and  buiit  a citadel  there.  Having 
thus  united  the  1 7 provinces,  as  it  were  in  one  body,  he 
ordered  that  they  (hould  continue  for  ever  under  the 
fame  prince,  without  being  ever  feparated  or  didnem- 
hered;  for  which  purpofe  he  publifhed  in  November 
i549t  with  the  confent  and  at  the  requefl  of  the  dates 
of  all  the  provinces,  ■ perpetual  and  irrevocable  edi^ 
or  law,  by  which  it  was  ena^ed,  that  In  order  to  keep 
all  thofe  provinces  together  under  one  and  the  fame 
J prince. 
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tkth«r*  pnnce,  the  of  rrprercDtatiofry.witb  regard  to  the 
\w4t,  fucctiBoQ  of  a pnnce  or  princrf»i^  Aoold  take  place 
****^^^  fur  er<rt  both  to  a direA  aod  coUateraJ  Hoe,  notwith* 

« ftaodio)!  the  common  lavra  of  fume  proviocea  to  the 
cuotrary.  Charlca  had  even  a mind  to  incorporate 
ihefe  prortncei  with  the  Germanic  body*  and  to  make 
of  them  a circle  of  the  entpire,  under  the  title  of  the 
circle  of  Burgundy*  In  order  thereby  to  engage  princes 
of  I he  empire  to  concern  themfeWea  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  thofc  provtTkcca.  But  the  Netherlands,  always 
jealous  of  their  liberty,  did  not  Teem  to  like  that  in* 
corporation  ; and  when  they  were  demanded  to  pay 
their  fharc  towards  the  eapencei  of  the  empire,  they 
refufed  it ; whereupon  the  princes  of  Germany  refufed, 
in  their  turn,  to  take  any  part  in  the  wars  in  Flanders, 
and  looked  upon  thofe  provinces  as  by  no  means  be* 
lonjing  to  the  Germanic  body. 

Philip  of  Audria  and  his  fon  Charles,  who  were 
born  in  the  Netherlands,  had  forthefe  provinces  that 
natural  alfvdion  uhich  men  ufed  to  have  for  their  na- 
tive country  ; aod,  knowing  how  jcaloua  the  in* 
habitants  were  of  their  liberty,  and  of  the  pHvileges 
granted  to  them  by  their  former  prirces,  they  took 
great  care  to  preferve  them,  and  fuffrrrd  willingly 
that  the  ftatet,  who  were  the  guardians  of  the  people’s 
liberty  and  privileges,  Ihould  in  a manner  lharc  the 
fnpremc  authority  with  them.  Philip  II.  fun  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  had  not  the  fame  afTc^iion  for  the 
Ncthci  lands,  nor  thofc  generour  fentiments  which  his 
father  had  endesvoured  to  infpire  him  with.  Being 
born  in  Spain  of  a Portuguefe  woman,  be  had  no  re- 
gard but  for  his  native  country  ; and,  when  he  re- 
moved out  of  the  Netherlands,  he  left  them  to  (be 
weak  government  of  a woman,  to  the  proud  and 
haughty  fpint  of  Cardinal  de  Granville,  and  to  the 
wild  ambition  of  fooie  lords  of  ihefe  provinces,  who, 
assiliog  themlclves  of  the  imprudent  conduA  and  con- 
tinual blunders  of  the  council  of  Spain,  found  their 
private  intereft  in  the  diilurbances  they  coald  not  fail 
to  produce*  Philip  II.  alfo,  inftcad  of  the  mild  and 
moderate  meafuret  which  his  predeceflbrs  bad  fuccefs- 
fully  employed  on  many  occaiions,  as  bch  fulling  the 
genius  and  temper  of  the  people,  had  recourfe  to  the 
mod  violent  and  cruel  proceedings  ; which,  far  from 
curing  the  evil,  ferved  only  to  exafperate  it  the  more 
and  render  it  incurable.  The  Spaniasds,  whom  be 
fent  thillicr,  being  born  and  educated  in  an  ahfolute 
monarchy,  jealous  of  the  liberties  and  envious  of  the 
riches  of  the  people,  broke  through  all  their  privi* 
leges,  and  ufed  them  alrooft  after  the  fame  manner  as 
they  had  done  the  inhabitants  of  their  new  and  ill- 
gotten  dominions  in  America.  This  treatment  oc- 
cafiooed  a general  iofurre Aron.  The  counts  Hoorn, 
Egrr.ont,  aod  tbe  prince  of  Orange,  appearing  at  the 
hrad  of  it,  and  Luther’s  refomation  gaining  groond 
ahoat  the  fame  time  in  the  Netherlands,  hiv  difcipict 
joined  the  malecontents : whereupon  King  Philip  in- 
ifoduced  a kind  of  inejuifition  in  order  to  fupprefa 
them,  ami  many  thoufands  were  put  to  death  by  that 
court,  Wildes  thofc  that  periihed  by  the  fword  ; tor 
thefr  perfecutioni  and  encroachments  had  occafion 
ed  a civil  war,  in  which  fcveral  battles  were  fought. 
The  counts  Hoorn  and  Ejn-.cm  weie  taken  and  be- 
headed ; but  tbe  prince  of  Orange,  retiring  into  Hol- 
Ufid,  did,  by  the  atfiihiBcc  of  Eogland  aad  rrcoce^ 


prefervt  HoUaad  and  fome  of  tbe  adjacent  provineet,  WwJ^g***  ‘ 
which  entered  into  a treaty  for  their  miituil  defence  . 

at  Utrecht  in  1579,  and  they  have  ever  fince  been  ’ 
ftylcd  the  Unittti  Pr^vmert ; but  the  uther  provinces 
were  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  Spain  ^y  the  duke 
of  Alva  and  other  Spsniih  generals.  However,  their 
ancient  privileges  wtre  in  a great  mesfure  retlored ; 
every  province  was  allowed  iu  great  council  or  parlia- 
ment, whofe  concurrence  w’as  required  to  the  making 
of  laws,  and  raifng  money  forthegovernmf  nl,  thuairh 
thefe  aJtTembiies  were  too  often  oi;  iigtd  to  follow  the 
didlates  of  the  court. 

The  late  Emperor  Jofeph  II.  endeavoured  to  de- 
prive tbemevro  of  the  form  of  their  tree  conilitution  % 
and  he  might  very  probably  have  fucceeded,  had  be 
not  attempted  at  the  fame  time  1 reformation  of  the 
church.  Tbe  Auilrian  Netherlands  are  wholly  Ca- 
tholic, and  fo  bigotted  to  the  Romilh  fuperftition, 
that  though  they  had  tarriely  fubmitted  to  many  en- 
croachments of  the  arcb-ducal  houfe  on  their  civil 
right,  no  fooner  did  tbe  monarch  encroach  upon  the 
property  of  the  holy  mother-church  than  they  refifted 
his  authority,  and  claimed  all  their  ancient  privileges 
political  and  rcligioua  The  faire  attachment  to 
their  ancient  faith  and  worU  ip  made  them  very  htely 
cuntribute  to  expel  from  their  territories  the  French 
whom  they  had  invited  to  relieve  them  the  Au- 
ftrian  yoke.  Thus  her  religious  bigotry  for  once  faved 
a free  people  from  the  iron  rod  of  dcfpotifm  on  the 
one  band,  and  the  cruelties  of  frantic  democrates  on 
the  other.  Ihc  provinces  under  tbe  government  of 
Trance  went,  till  the  late  revolution,  und^r  the  fame 
fevere  arbitrary  dominion  as  the  other  fuhjcAt  of  that 
crown,  and  they  now  experteace  the  fame  miferies 
with  the  red  of  the  republic. 

The  Spaniards  continued  poflefled  of  almoll  eight 
of  thefe  provinces,  uniil  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
general  of  the  allies,  gained  the  memorable  vidory  of 
^millies.  After  which,  BnifTcts  the  capital,  aad 
great  partof  thefe  province^, acknowledged  Charles  VI. 
(afterwards  emperor)  their  fovereign  ; and  his  daugh- 
ter, the  late  cmprefi  queen,  remained  poflefled  of  them 
till  the  war  that  followed  the  deith  of  her  father, 
when  the  French  made  an  entire  conqued  of  them,  ex- 
cept part  of  the  province  of  Luxemburg  \ but  they 
were  reftored  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-  ChapcUe  in  1 748, 
and  the  Frendt  retained  only  Artois,  the  Cambrefis, 
part  of  Fltnders,  part  of  Hainault,  and  part  of  Lux- 
emburg, of  which  they  have  had  the  dominion  dost 
upwards  of  eighty  years. 

The  foil- is  generally  fruitful,  bxit  differs  in  the  fe- 
veral  parts  The  climate  alfo  differs  In  the  feveral 
provinces!  in  thofe  towards  the  footh  it  does  not  dif- 
fer much  from  that  of  England,  though  the  fr*^^oa 
■re  more  regular.  In  the  northern  provinces  the  win- 
ter is  gcaer^y  very  fhaq>,  and  the  fummrr  fultry  hot} 
but  the  extreme  cold  and  rxccfllve  heal  feUom  con- 
tinue above  fisc  or  fix  weeks.  The  air  is  reckuned 
very  wholefome,  but  is  fubjeCt  to  thick  fogs  in  win- 
ter. throu;rh  the  rooiilncfs  of  the  country,  which 
wonld  be  very  noxious,  were  it  not  for  the  dry  eallerly 
winds,  which,  blowing  off  a long  continent  for  two 
cr  three  montlis  In  the  year,  char  the  air,  and  occafion 
very  fharp  frofit  in  January  end  Krbruary;  duiing 
fihichi  tbe  ports,  liuriy  and  caoals;  arc  commooly 
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Ntfliwlfiii  flittt  Up.  The  (see  of  the  country  U low  ind  fist; 

for,  except  fooie  fmsll  KiUi  and  a few  riAn^  grounds 

Uirtcht  and  Guelderland,  and  m the  parts  Ijring 
towards  Germany,  there  is  no  hill  to  be  feen  in  the 
whole  ff  prorinces.  This  is  the  reafon  that  they 
have  been  called  the  X^ow  Countries  French  Flan* 
ders  abounds  in  pin^n,  vegetables,  flax,  and  cattle, 
but  is  in  want  of  wood. 

For  the  D^th  AVrA/rAiwdr,  fee  Unttio  Provinttt, 

NETHINIMS,  among  the  Jews,  the  pofterity  of 
the  Gibeonites,  who  were  condemned  by  JoAiua  to 
be  hewers  of  wood  and  draweisof  water  for  the  houfc 
of  God. 

NKTOPION,  a name  gieen  by  the  ancients  to 
a very  fragrant  and  coftiy  ointment,  conAfliog  of  a 
great  number  of  the  AneA  fptcy  ingredients.  Hip* 
pocrates,  in  his  TreatiCe  of  the  Difeafes  of  Women, 
firquenlly  prefenbes  the  netopion  in  difeafes  of  the 
uterus;  and  in  other  pla^ea  he  fpcaks  of  its  being 
poured  into  the  car  as  a remedy  for  deafnefs ; thefe 
eompoAtions,  by  their  attenuating  qualities,  dividing 
die  rifeous  and  thick  humours-  The  word  netc^on 
n alA>  fometimes  ufed  to  expnfs  the  tmgwntum 
tioftM,  and  fometimes  Amply  for  oil  of  almonds. 

NETSCHER  (Gafpard),an  eminent  painter, bora 
at  Prague  in  Bohemia  in  1659.  His  father  dying 
while  he  was  sn  engineer  in  the  Polilh  fervice,  bis  mo* 
iher  was  obliged,  on  account  of  her  religion,  fuddenty 
to  leave  Prague  with  her  three  fons.  When  Ihe  htd 
proceeded  three  leagues,  (he  ftomd  at  a caftle;  which 
^ng  foon  after  bcAeged,  two  ol  her  Tons  were  ftarved 
to  death  ; but  fhe  herfelf  found  means  to  efcape  out  of 
the  foitreft  by  night,  and  to  five  her  only  remaining 
•KfM.  Carrying  him  in  her  arms,  flic  reached  Am* 
heim  in  Guelderland,  where  (he  found  means  to  fup> 
port  herfelf,  and  breed  up  her  fon.  At  length  a doc* 
tor  of  phyAc  took  joung  Netfcher  into  his  patron^e, 
with  the  view  of  giving  him  an  education  proper  for  a 
pbyAcian  : but  Netfcher'i  genius  leading  Um  to  paint* 
ing,  be  could  not  forbear  fcrawling  out  deAgns  upon 
the  paper  on  which  he  wrote  his  themes ; and  it  be- 
ing round  tmpoffible  to  conquer  bis  fondnefs  for  draw- 
ing, he  was  feot  to  a glazier,  who  was  the  only  perfon 
in  the  town  that  underAood  drawing.  Netfcher  fooo 
Anding  bimCelf  above  receiving  any  farther  affiflance 
from  hit  mafter,  was  fent  to  Deventer,  to  a painter 
Dsmed  Terhvrgt  who  was  an  able  artift  and  burgoma- 
fler  of  the  town ; and  having  acquired  under  him  a 
great  commsnd  of  his  penciii  went  to  Holland,  where 
be  worked  a long  time  for  the  dealers  in  pidures,  who 
paid  him  very  little  for  his  pieces,  which  they  fold  at 
a high  price.  DifguArd  at  this  ungenerous  treatment, 
he  rcfolved  to  go  to  Rome;  and  for  that  pnrpofe  em- 
baiLpl  on  bosrd  a velTel  bound  for  Bourdeaux.  But 
his  mirryiog  in  that  city  prevented  his  travelling  into 
Italy:  and  therefore,  returning  into  Holland,  he  fet- 
tled St  the  Hague ; where  obferving  that  portrait- 
painting  was  the  moA  profitable,  be  applied  himfelf 
foUly  to  it,  and  acquired  fuch  reputation,  that  there 
is  not  a conAderaUe  family  in  Holland  that  has  not 
fome  of  his  portraits  ; sod  befidca,  the  grealeA  part  of 
the  foreign  miniAers  could  not  think  of  quitting  Hnl- 
land  without  carrying  with  them  one  of  Nelfcher’s 
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Theodore  and  Cooftaotinc  Netfcher,  both  of  them  Kettltgt 
good  portrait-painters.  I * 

NE'FTINGS,  in  a Aiip,  a fort  of  grates  made  of 
Anall  ropes  felted  together  with  rope-yarn  or  twine, 
and  fixed  on  thr  quarters  and  in  the  tops ; they  ate 
fometimes  Aretched  upon  the  ledges  from  the  waAe- 
trees  to  the  roof-treci,  from  the  top  of  the  forecaAle 
to  the  poop,  and  fometimes  are  laid  in  the  wiAc  of  a 
fliip  to  ferve  inftesd  of  gratings. 

NETTLE,  in  botany,  fee  UariCA. 

$fa  ^tTTLK.  Sec  MsirvsA  and  AstuAt^Flowtr, 
Nttriit’Tree,  See  Csi-Tia. 

NETTUNO,  a handfome  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Csropagnia  of  Rome.  It  is  but  thinly  peopled,  though 
feaied  in  a fertile  fotLs;  The  inhabitants  are  almoA  all 
hunters.  E.  Long.  is.  57.  N.  Lat.  41.  t)o. 

NEVA,  a river  at  PeterAmrgh,  in  Ruflla.  The 
views  upon  the  bonks  exhibit  the  moft  grand  and 
lively  fceocs.  I'bc  river  is  in  moA  places  br^erthan 
the  rhames  at  London.  It  is  deep,  rapid,  and  tranf- 
parent  as  cryAal,  and  its  banks  are  lined  on  each  Ade 
with  a continued  range  of  handfome  butldtnga.  Oa 
the  north  Ade  the  fortrefi,  the  academy  of  fctencet 
and  that  of  arts  are  the  moA  Ariking  ol^fb ; on  the 
oppofite  Ade  are  the  imperial  palace,  the  admiralty, 
the  manfions  of  many  Rufllan  nobles,  and  the  Englifli 
tine,  fo  called  becauie  fa  few  boufea  excepted)  the 
the  whole  row  U occupied  by  the  Engltfh  merchants.  In 
front  of  thefe  buildings,  on  tbe  fouth  Ade,  is  the  quay, 
which  ftretches  for  three  miles,  except  where  it  is  in- 
terrupted  by  the  admiralty ; ai^  tbe  Neva,  during  the 
whole  of  that  fpace,  has  been  lately  embanked  at  the 
cxpeace  of  the  emprels  by  a wall,  parapet,  and  pave- 
ment of  hewn  granite;  a moA  elegant  and  durable  mo- 
nument of  imperial  muniAcence.  There  is  a commu- 
nication between  the  oppriAte  Adet  of  the  river  by  « 
bridge  of  pontoons,  which,  when  any  thing  is  appre- 
hcoOM  from  the  force  of  ice  rafliing  down  the  Aream, 
can  be^  and  is  generally  indeed,  removed.  The  great 
depth  of  the  nver,  it  appears,  prevents  the  building 
of  a Aone-bridge  ; and  it  it  could  be  built,  there  is 
no  reafon  to  Tuppofe  it  could  poflibly  rcAA  the  force 
of  thofe  vaA  Aio^  of  ice  which  in  the  beginning  of 
winter  come  down  this  rapid  river.  An  attempt,  how- 
ever, his  been  made  to  remedy  this  inconvenience  { 
and  a Ruffian  peafant  has  lAusIly  projeded  the  plan 
of  throwing  a wooden  bridge  of  one  arch  acrofs  it, 
which  in  its  narroweA  part  is  980  feet  in  breadth.  As 
we  think  this  a matterof  very  con Adcrible  importance, 
as  well  as  of  curioAty,  we  Aiall  give  the  following 
copious  account  of  the  plan  and  its  author,  in  Mr 
Coxe*8  own  words ; who  tells  us  that  the  irtiA  htd 
then  executed  a model  9B  feet  in  length,  which  he 
faw  and  examined  with  conAderable  attention. 

Tbe  bridge  is  upon  the  fame  principle  vrith  tbol 
of  SbafFhanfen,  excepting  that  the  mechsnifm  is  more 
complicated,  and  that  the  road  is  not  fo  level  I Oiall 
attempt  todeferihe  it  by  fuppoAng  it  finiAud,  as  that 
win  convey  the  bcA  idea  of  the  plan.  The  bridge  is 
roofed  at  the  top,  sod  covered  at  the  Ades  ; it  is  form- 
ed by  four  frames  of  timber,  two  on  each*  Ade*  com- 
pofed  of  various  beams  or  trufles,  which  fupport  the 
VI  hole  machine.  The  road  is  not,  as  is  ufiul,  carried 
over  the  top  of  the  arch,  but  is  fufpecided  in  the  middle. 

The  following  proportaoos  1 aoud  down  with 
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the  gretteft  exaAnefft  at  the  time  when  they  were  ex- 
plained  to  me  by  the  artift. 

Len]i(th  of  the  abocmcnt  on  the  north  end,  6^8  feet. 
Span  of  the  arch,  • - ^Bo 

iJrnf^h  of  the  abutment  on  the  foiith  end*  658 
X>enffth  of  the  whole  (lnj£ture,  including  the 
abutments,  ...  229$ 

The  pbne  of  the  road  upon  its  firft  afcent 
make*  an  angle  of  five  degrees  with  the 
ordinary  furbce  of  the  river. 

Mean  level  of  the  river  to  the  lop  of  the 
bridge  in  the  centre,  • • 168 

Ditto  to  the  bottom  of  the  bridge  in  the 
centre,  • - 126 

. Height  of  the  bridge  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  in  the  centre,  > -42 

Height  from  the  bottom  of  the  bridge  in 
the  centre  to  the  road,  - *7 

Height  from  the  bottom  of  ditto  to  the 
water,  * • 84 

Height  from  the  water  to  the  fpring  of  the 
arch,  . - ^6 

So  that  there  is  a difference  of  fret  between  the 
road  at  the  fpring  of  the  arch  aad  the  load  at  the 
centre  ; in  other  words,  an  afcent  of  35  feet  in  half 
980,  or  in  the  fpace  of  490  feet,  which  is  little  moie 
than  eight-tenths  of  an  inch  to  a foot.  The  bridge  is 
broaden  towards  the  fidea,  and  dimini/hes  towards  the 
centre. 


In  the  broadelt  part  it  is 
tn  the  centre  or  narrowefi 
The  breadth  of  the  road  it 


168  feet. 
4» 

28 


The  artift  informed  mc»  that  to  complete  the 
bridge  would  require  49,650  iron  nails,  12,9^8  large 
treeSi  J,50O  beams  to  ftrengthen  them,  and  that  it 
would  coft  500,000  Toubica,  or  L-  6o,oco.  He  fpeaks 
of  this  bold  projed^  with  the  ufual  warmth  of  genius ; 
•od  is  pcrfc61y  convinced  that  it  would  be  pradtcable. 
1 muft  own  that  I am  of  the  £sme  opinion,  though  I 
hazard  it  with  great  diflidcnce.  What  a noble  <ffe6f 
would  be  produced  by  a bridge  Oriklng  acrofs  the 
Neva,  with  an  arch  9H0  feet  wide,  and  towering  i68 
feet  from  the  furface  of  the  water?  The  defenption 
of  fucb  a btidge  feems  almoU  chimerical;  and  yet 
upon  Infpeftion  of  the  model  we  become  reconciled 
to  the  idea.  But  whether  the  ezecution  of  this  f)u> 
prndous  work  may  be  deemed  pofllble  or  not,  the  mo- 
del itfelf  ia  worthy  of  attention,  and  redc6U  the 
highefl  honour  on  the  inventive  faculties  of  that  un* 
improved  genius.  It  is  fo  compa6Iy  conftrndcd,  and 
of  fucb  uniform  folidity,  that  it  has  fupported  55.40 
pood,  or  127,440  pounds,  without  having  la  the  lealt 
Vot.XllI.  Part.  I. 
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fwerved  from  its  diredion,  which  I am  tedd  u far  morv,  Ke«« 
in  proportion  to  Ua  fize,  than  the  bridge  if  com^deat'  H 
ed  would  have  occalioa  to  fulUia  from  the  prelTure  of  Netcrt.^ 
the  carriages  added  to  its  own  weight.  * ' ^ 

**  The  petfon  who  proje6led  this  plan  is  a common 
Ruffian  pea'anc.  This  extraordinary  genius  was  ap- 
prentice to  a ihopkecper  at  Nilhnei  Novogorod  : op. 
pofite  to  hit  dwelling  was  a w'ooden  clock,  which  ex- 
cited hit  curiofity.  By  repeated  examinations  be 
comprehended  the  internal  ffrudure,  and  without  any 
affitlancc  formed  one  exa^f  iimilar  in  its  proportion 
and  fnaterials.  His  fucceCi  in  this  firff  effay  urged 
him  to  undertake  the  conffrudion  of  metal  clocks  and 
watchca.  The  emprefs,  hearing  of  thefe  wonderful  ex- 
ertions of  his  native  geniua,  look  him  under  her  pro- 
tection, and  feat  him  to  England  ; from  whence,  on 
account  of  the  difficulties  attending  his  ignorance  of 
the  language,  he  foou  relumed  to  nuffla.  1 faw  a 
repeating  watch  of  his  workmanftiip  at  the  aciMlcmy 
of  fciences : it  U about  the  bignels  of  an  egg  ; in  the 
infide  is  reprefented  the  tomb  of  our  baviour,  with 
the  done  at  the  entrance,  and  the  ceiitincls  upon  duty: 
fuddenly  the  ilone  is  removed,  the  ccntiuels  fall  down, 
the  angels  appear,  the  women  enter  the  fepulchre,  and 
the  fame  chant  is  heard  wliich  is  perfomied  on  Eailcr- 
eve.  Thefe  are  triffing,  although  cunous  performances^ 
but  the  very  planning  of  the  bridge  wat  a moll  lublime 
conception*  I bis  perfon,  whofe  name  is 
bears  the  appearance  of  a RuflUa  pcalant;  he  has  a 
long  beard,  and  wears  the  conimoti  drefs  of  the  coun- 
try. He  receives  a pcnfion  from  the  emprefs,  and  is 
rficouraged  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  mechanical  ge- 
nius 

NEVEL,  or  Ncbil,  in  the  Jewilh  antli|uiiies, 
kind  of  mulical  imlrument.  bee  Naxlum.  CCCXL  V; 

NEVERo  is  the  cajtiiaJ  of  the  Nevcinois  in  France, 
and  government  of  Orleanois.  It  is  fituated  £.  longi- 
tude 5. 15.  N. latitude  46.  50-  on  the  river  Loire,  which 
here  receivis  the  rivulet  A'irtre,  from  which  this  city 
derives  its  aamc.  It  is  a place  of  great  antiquity,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  Crfar’s  Noviodunum  in  .^Eduii^  where  he 
ertclcd  magazines  for  his  armies.  Francis  I.  made  it 
a duchy  and  peerage  in  1521,  in  favour  of  Francib  of 
Cleve,  to  whom  it  cams  by  marriage.  It  devolved  af- 
terwards to  the  houfe  of  Mantua,  and  then  to  the 
Palatioc  faniily,  who  in  1651  fold  it  to  cardinal  Ma- 
zarin.  I'he  caidinal  obtained  a title  of  duke  and  peer 
lor  his  nephew  Philip  Manciai,  in  whofe  family  it 
continued  till  the  late  revolution,  though  it  is  impof- 
fiblc,  in  the  prefent  unfetlled  Hate  of  France,  to  fay 
whofe  property  it  may  be  now.  The  town  ia  fortified 
with  walls,  defended  with  many  high  towers  and  deep 
ditches,  and  Is  the  feat  of  a bifhopric.  fuffragan  of 
bens,  as  likewife  of  a bailiwic  and  chamber  of  ac- 
C counts. 


(a)  Wc  have  given  this  detail  in  Mr  Coxe*s  own  words,  as  it  appears  to  us  to  deferve  attention  on  ac- 
count of  the  greatnefs  of  the  projcdl,  which  would  hxve  excited  admiration  had  it  been  attempted  by  one  en- 
lightened by  kience  and  liberal  arts,  much  more  when, it  comes  through  tlie  humble  mcditirr.  of  a Ruffian  pesfant. 
It  was  never  executed,  as  we  axe  juft  informed  by  a gentleman  who  left  8t  Peterfburgh  about  the  teginning 
of  June  1793  ; but  the  mo<lcl  remains,  and  is  fldl  fhown.  The  fame  gentleman  (nx  quote  bis  own  words) 
adds,  **  that  every  mechanic  thinks  it  practicable  ; and  that  the  general  belief  is,  tliat  the  rmpref*  would  have 
built  it,  had  fhc  not  found  uf<  lor  all  her  money  io  canying  o<i  her  warlike  and  diplomatic  cranCtdUoo^  wiih 
wtber  couiU.'* 
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counts.  There  is  a ftone  bridge  on  the  Loire,  with 
HcuclutttJ.  arches,  a drawbridge  on  each  fide,  and  towers 

' to  defend  them.  The  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St 
CfT.  There  are  eleven  parishes  in  the  town,  and  a 
great  manf  religious  houfci.  The  jefuits  college  near 
the  gate  de«  Ardrlicrs  is  a handfome  itrudure  'Fhe 
palace  of  the  dukes  of  Neters  has  a large  front  be- 
tween two  great  towers,  with  a court  on  one  fide  and 
a garden  on  the  other.  Here  it  was  that  John  Cafi- 
mir  king  of  Poland  died  the  i6lh  of  December  167*. 
Near  this  palace  Hands  the  convent  of  Cordeliers, 
who  have  a reagoiheent  church,  in  which  the  tombs 
of  duke  John  and  Catharine  of  Bourbon  on  the  right, 
and  thofe  of  Lewis  of  Gonzaga  duke  of  Nevers,  and 
Henrietta  of  Cloves  hts  wife,  merit  your  attention. — 
This  town  is  famous  for  its  glafs-manufa^ure  and 
•anhen-ware,  and  is  faid  to  contain  about  booo  inha- 
bitants. 

In  the  centre  of  Nevers,  oei  the  fummit  of  a hilt, 
is  built  the  palace  of  the  ancient  dukes.  It  appears 
to  have  I>ccn  conftrufled  in  the  fixteenth  century,  and, 
chouphbeginning  to  exhibit  marks  of  decay, is  yeearno- 
dil  of  thebcauty  and  delicacy  of  the  Gothic  arcbitedlure. 
The  apartments  are  hung  with  tapeftry  of  xco  years 
old,  which  have  an  air  of  grotefque  and  rude  m^ni- 
dcrnce.  There  is  in  one  of  the  chambers  a portrait 
of  Madame  de  Monterpan,  who  appears  rihng  from  a 
fuperb  couch,  the  curtains  of  which  are  drawn  back, 
and  fupported  by  Cupids.  Her  attitude  is  half  vo- 
luptuous. half  contemplative.  She  is  drefTcd  in  a ne- 
gligent difhabille,  and  her  hair  floats  down  over  her 
fhouldcrs  and  neck  in  waving  ringlets.  Hcrhe.*id  icrS 
on  her  left  hand,  and  one  of  her  feet  is  concealed  by 
her  robe  t the  ether,  which  is  naked  to  the  mid-leg, 
and  on  which  the  painter,  with  great  taftc,  hat  ex- 
hauHed  all  hit  art,  is  placed  on  an  embroidered  cuihiuii. 
Her  nippers  are  thrown  carelefaly  by. 

NEUCHATTEL,a  tolerably  haadfometownofSwIf- 
ferland,  capital  of  a county  of  the  fame  name.  There 
are  fcveral  ancient  ruins  near  it,  which  fhow  its  for- 
mer extent;  and  there  are  two  larse  churches,  be- 
fides  a caHle  where  the  governor  rchdes.  The  town 
contains  about  3000  inhabitants.  It  is  fituated 
partly  on  a fmall  plain  between  Mount  Jura  and 
the  lake  of  Ntuchattel,  which  is  17  miles  long  and 
five  broad;  the  Cde  of  the  harbour  is  the  ufual 
walk  of  the  inhabitants.  Part  of  it  too  is  built  upon 
the  Gde  of  the  mountain  ; whence  fome  of  its  flrceti 
are  very  fleep.  In  this  fmall  place  feveral  public 
works  hive  lately  been  executed,  which  Mr  Coxc 
thinks  arc  far  beyond  the  rcvcmics,  or  even  the  wants, 
of  fueb  a little  Hate.  Among  thcl'e  he  intUnces  a fu- 
perb caufeway  and  a town-houfe  **  built  (fays  he) 
of  fueb  foHd  materials  as  if  it  was  intended  to  furvivc 
to  the  moH  ditlant  poftcrity,  and  to  rival  the  duration 
of  the  mucK-iamed  Roman  capitol.**  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  prefent  century,  commerce  was  very 
little  followed  in  this  town,  owing  to  an  abftitd  opi- 
nion which  prevailed  among  the  iuhabitants  of  its  1^- 
ing  difgraccful ; but  this  prejudice  is  now  extiuguifh- 
ed,  and  the  town  in  a much  more  Huurifhing  lUuation 
than  before.  I'he  chief  article  of  exportation  is 
wine,  which  is  much  efleemed ; and  manufa^rei  of 
printed  linens  and  cotton  have  been  cHablifhed  with 
conGdcrablc  fucceft.  UTc  fiouriihing  Hate  of  Ncu- 


chattel  is  prmdpally  owing  to  the  benefaAioni  of  MrNeuchattf). 
David  Puiy,  late  biiuiker  of  the  court  at  Lifbon.  He 
was  bora  at  Neuchatiel  in  1709  ; but  having  received 
his  education  there,  he  quitted  it  in  great  poverty 
and  repaired  to  Geneva,  where  he  feivcd  his  ap- 
prcnticcfhip,  but  in  what  line  is  not  mentioned.  From 
Geneva  he  went  to  London,  where  be  aded  as  clerk 
to  a dealer  in  precious  Hones,  and  acquired  great  re* 
putatioo  by  eftimating  the  value  of  diamonds  at  fight. 

After  a long  refidence  in  EngUod  he  went  to  Lifbon, 
where  he  carried  on  a very  extenfive  commerce ; and 
having  been  appointed  court-banker,  his  fortune  rapid- 
ly iiicreafcd.  His  gencrofity,  however,  kept  pace 
with  his  wealth;  and  he  uoc  only  remitted  large  fums 
to  Kcuchattel  while  living,  but  left  his  country  his 
heir  when  he  died.  Hts  contributions  in  all  are  eili* 
mated  by  Mr  Coxe  at  L.  200,000 ; a conCderable 
part  of  which  has  been  employed  in  coullruding  the 
public  works  alrcaily  mentioned.  Mr  Coxe  hints, 
that  nutwithdanding  the  fuperb  edifices  already  men- 
tioned, there  arc  many  conveniences  Hill  wanting  to 
render  Neuchattel  agreeable ; the  public  walk*,  for 
inlUuce,  might  be  greatly  improved,  the  Hreets,  whicb 
are  very  dirty,  might  be  kept  clean,  and  a torrent 
which  runs  through  the  town,  and  frequently  threa* 
tens  it  with  inuadations,  might  be  turned.  Efi* 
couiagemcDt  ought  alfo  to  be  given  to  literature  ; for 
our  author  obferves,  that  the  inhabiunu  of  Neuchattcb 
are  much  more  ignorant  than  thofe  of  other  parts 
in  SwifTerliod,  which  no  doubt  is  in  a great  mea* 
furc  owing  to  their  having  not  a fiugle  feminary  of 
learning  which  deferves  the  name  in  the  place.  It 
has  a grand  and  little  council  • the  fird  is  compofed 
of  40  perfons,  with  two  malUrs  of  the  keys;  the 
Little  council  confifts  of  24  members,  comprehending 
the  mayor,  who  is  prefidenl.  'rhePe  two  councils  al- 
icmblc  regularly  every  month.  The  eccleilaHics  like* 
wife  aiTemblc  every  month,  to  confult  on  aHairs  be* 
longing  to  the  church,  and  to  fill  up  the  places  of 
mioiHers  that  die.  They  choofc  a dean  every  year, 
who  is  prefidcDt  of  the  general  afTcmbhev,  which  arc 
called  chjf/  ; and  fomctimcs  he  Is  confirmed  in  this 
dignity.  E.  Long.  7,  10.  N.  Lat.  47.  y. 

NeucHATTSt,  a fovcreign  county  of  SwifTcr- 
land,  bounded  on  the  well  by  the  Frsnehe  Comte, 
oa  the  north  by  the  bifhopric  of  Bafie,  and  on  iha 
caH  and  fouth  by  the  cantons  of  Berne  and  FViburg. 

'I  hii  principality  of  Neuchattel  and  Vallcngin  ex* 
tend  from  the  lake  of  Neuchattel  to  the  buulers  of 
Franche  Cumte,  bcln}^  iu  length  about  S2  leagues^. 
and  fix  in  breadth.  '1  he  plain  wiili  the  lower  part 
of  the  mounulas  is  occupied  by  the  diHri^  of  Ncu- 
chattel,  but  Vallcngin  is  totally  incloicd  by  Jura, 

ParaSel  chains  of  thefc  mountains  run  from  call  tix 
weft,  forming  feveral  valleys  ia  the  moft  elevated 
parts.  The  lower  grounds  of  this  chain  confift  of 
arable  lands  and  vineyards  ; the  higher  of  large  tracks 
of  forrft,  which  iivmsny  parts  have  been  cleared  and 
converted  into  paHurc-^Touiids,  intermixed  with  fields 
of  barley  and  oats.  1 he  inhabitants  arc  oumcruiu, 
and  remarkable  for  their  genius,  poliienefi,  and  adlive 
induflry.  It  contains  three  cities,  one  town,  95  vH- 
lagtf,  and  about  300  honfes  difperfed  In  the  moun- 
taiiii.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Proteftants,.  except 
two  Reman  Catholic  viU^ea;  aud  iu  15^29  ibcy.erv- 
• tcred 
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HAKlutteI.t(reii  mto  a ftnA  altiiQce  with  the  eantofU  of  B«rnc* 
V Friburg,  Soleure*  mod  l.iictrn.  The  air  U healihj 
and  (eniperate,  but  the  foil  net  etery  where  equally 
fertile : however,  there  are  large  vineyards,  which 
produce  white  and  red  wine,  which  lad  it  excellent. 
The  pafturet  on  the  mouotatoi  feed  a great  number 
of  all  forts  of  cattk  ; and  there  are  plenty  of  deer  in 
the  forefts  ; be&de<  large  trouts,  and  other  good  6fli, 
in  the  lakes  and  rivers.  The  mildnefs  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  agreeable  fituation  of  the  inhabitants  in 
general  in  thefe  diilrids,  is  evident  from  the  great 
lacreafe  of  population  in  the  fpace  of  3 a years.  In 
175a  they  contained  only  >8.017  fubjeds  and  4318 
aliens  t hut  in  1784  the  number  was  augmented  to 
31,576  fubjedt  and  ^704  aliens;  ^ng  an  incrcafe 
of  near  a fourth  part  in  that  time.  Tne  facility  with 
which  the  butgerfhip  of  Neucbattel  is  acquired,  may 
alfo  be  accounted  one  of  the  meant  of  augmenting  ha 
population;  for  between  the  years  1760  and  1770, 
the  magiftrates  admitted  41  perfons  to  this  privilege  ; 
from  1770  to  1780,  46;  from  1780  to  17H5,  51  *,  in 
all  138;  many  of  whom  bad  children  betore  they 
purchiM  their  burghcrlbip,  and  38  of  them  were 
foreigners,  either  German,  French,  or  Dutch. 

The  diAri6b  of  Neucbattel  and  Valkngin  now  make 
part  of  the  PrufliaD  dominions.  It  had  its  own  counts 
lor  1 long  time;  the  lall  of  whom  dying  in  1694 
without  ilTue,  it  cam^  to  Mary  of  OHeans  duchefs 
<vf  Nemours,  his  only  fidcr,  who  alfo  died  without 
I'ffiic  to  1 703.  There  were  then  1 3 competitors,  among 
whom  was  Frederick  I.  king  of  FrulHa,  who  claimed 
as  heir  to  the  pnnee  of  Orange.  His  right  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  dates  of  the  country  in  1707; 
but  in  this  part  of  his  dominions  the  Pruilian  monarch 
is  far  from  having  fuch  an  abfolute  authority  as  in 
others.  On  the  acceflion  of  Frederic  I.  fomc  gene- 
ral articles  were  agreed  on,  by  which  the  prerogatives 
of  the  prince  onJ  the  rights  of  the  p^ple  were  lettied. 
Difputei,  however,  occurred  betwixt  the  king  and 
his  fubje^s,  which  were  not  thoroughly  fettled  till 
the  year  1768,  when  the  general  articles  were  not 
only  renewed,  but  explained  wherever  their  tenor  had 
been  midaken,  confirmiag  alfo  fcvcral  privileges  in  fa- 
vour  of  the  people  which  had  hitherto  been  equivo- 
cal or  not  duly  obferved.  'Flie  mod  important  of 
thefe  general  articles  were,  1.  The  edablithment  of 
the  reformed  reUgion,  and  the  toleration  of  no  other, 
except  in  two  places  where  it  was  already  prevalent. 
> a.  No  civil  or  military  office  to  be  podelfcd  by  fo- 
reigners, that  of  governor  only  excepted.  3.  All 
fubjedis  have  a right  to  enter  into  the  Icrvice  of  a fo- 
reign  prince  not  actually  at  war  with  the  king  as  fo* 
vereign  of  Neucbattel ; the  date  may  alfo  continue 
neuter  when  the  king  is  engaged  in  wars  which  do 
not  concern  the  Helvetic  body.  4.  The  proper  ad- 
minidratioii  of  juUice  ; for  which  the  three  eflates 
of  Neuchaitel  and  Vallcngln  lhall  be  annuallyafTembled 
5.  The  magidrates  to  hold  their  places  eluting  good’ 
behaviour;  but  of*lhis  certaiu  perfons  appointed  at 
Neucbattel,  and  not  the  king,  are  to  judge.  6.  '1  he 
Sovereign,  on  his  acceffion,  lhall  twke  an  oath  to  main- 
tain the  rights,  liberties,  and  cudoms  of  the  people, 
ouriftfn  and  umv/rittm. 

7*hls  lad  article  is  00  lefs  Important  than  it  is  lin- 
gular ; for  upon  an  unwritten  cudum  one  of  their 
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mod  elTential  privileges  depends;  vix.  that  the  fove-Neafhsttel. 
reign  (hall  be  confidered  only  u rcHdent  at  Neucbattel.  ' v " ' 
“ Now  (fays  Mr  Coxe),  this  privilege,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  tire  third  article  juil  cited,  forms  the  bafis 
of  their  civil  liberty.  By  the  former,  the  prince, 
when  abfent,  can  only  addrefa  his  fubjeds  through 
his  governor  and  the  council  of  date  ; and  no  fubjcA 
can  be  tried  out  of  the  country,  or  otherwife  than  by 
judges  appointed  by  the  conhitulion  : by  the  latter, 

Ihould  the  king  of  Pruflia  be  at  war  with  all  Ger- 
many, the  people  of  Neucbattel  and  Vallengin  arc  by 
no  means  obliged  to  arm  in  his  defence  ; but  indivi- 
duals may  even  ferve  againd  him,  as  long  as  the 
powers  whom  they  ferve  are  not  engaged  in  any  hodtli- 
lics  againd  their  own  country."  A remarkable  indance 
of  this  lad  our  author  gives  in  the  following  anecdote- 
“ When  Henry  duke  of  Longucvillc,  and  fovcrcign 
of  Ncuchatiel  was,  in  1650,  fent  to  the  cadle  of  Vin- 
cennes, Felix  de  Marevxl,  captain  of  the  SwiCsguardi^ 
kept  guard  in  his  turn,  though  he  was  citizen  of  Neu- 
chattel,  at  the  door  of  the  prifun  where  his  fovcrcign 
was  conhned." 

l*he  king  confers  nobility,  names  the  principal  of- 
ficers of  date,  appoints  the  prelidents  of  the  courts  of 
judice  called  cbatelms  and  mayort ; but  his  revenues 
fcarcely  amount  to  L.yooo  a-year.  They  arife  frwn 
certain  demefnes ; from  a fmall  land-ux,  the  tythes 
of  wine  and  com,  and  a tenth  part  of  the  value  of  all 
immoveables.  No  fubjedt  pays  any  duty  upon  goods 
either  exported  or  imported,  except  for  foreign  wines 
brought  into  the  town  iifclf. 

Neucbattel  enjoys  very  conTHerable  privileges,  has 
the  care  of  the  police  within  its  own  didridi,  and  is 
governed  by  its  own  magitlracy  confiding  of  a great 
and  little  council.  The  three  edates  of  the  country 
form  the  fupreme  tribunal,  and  receive  appeals  from 
the  inferior  court  ufjudice.  Thcyconfidof  lajudges 
divided  into  three  edates  : the  judges  in  the  fird  and 
fccond  divifion  hold  their  places  for  life ; but  thofe  in 
the  third  arc  cbofen  annuady.  The  edates  ufually 
n^tet  once  a-year  in  the  month  of  May>  but  are  cun- 
vi'kcd  extraordinarily  upon  particular  occafions,  and 
the  town  of  Ncuchatel  is  always  the  place  of  meeting. 

They  are  not,  however,  the  reprefeotatives  of  the 
people,  nor  do  they  puflefs  any  legillative  authority* 

Pnoperly  fpcaklng,  they  are  the  fuprrme  court  of  ju- 
dicature, which  receives  all  appeals,  and  decides  finally 
upon  all  CRufes,  even  thofe  which  relate  to  the  fo- 
verclgnty  of  the  country,  of  which  wc  have  an  ex- 
ample in  the  revolution  of  *707.  The  orJinaiy  aJ- 
minidration  of  government  is  veded  in  the  council  of 
date,  which  fuperintends  the  general  police,  and  is 
the  medium  by  which  the  fovcrcign  excicifcs  his  jurif- 
diction.  The  members  are  nominated  by  the  king, 
and  are  not  redri^ted  to  any  number,  but  he  is  always 
confidered  as  perfoaally  prefiding  in  the  aflcmbly;  and 
the  prefident  bas  no  other  powers  than  thofe  of  con« 
voking  the  alfembly,  propofing  the  ftibje^  of  coo- 
fideration,  collcding  the  votes,  and  deciding  when 
the  voices  nre  equal.  The  ordinances  of  ibis  council 
are  prevtoufly  communicated  to  the  minyiraux  of  Neu- 
chattel,  who  mud  certify  that  they  coatiin  nothing 
contrary  to  law.  The  minidraux  arc  a kind  of  com- 
mittee from  the  council  of  the  town,  and  are  eiitrud- 
cd  with  the  admisiilration  of  the  police.  They  coa- 
C 2 fid 
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NevclmteL  fift  of  tli«  ttro  pr«fi(!enti  of  that  eodncil,  four  mnfter-  In  t!ic  country. 

^ "V"'  ''  burgberi  takes  from  the  link  council,  and  the  banne- 
ret or  guardian  of  the  libertiet  of  the  people.  The 
former  fia  are  changed  every  two  year*  j and  the  ban- 
neret ift  chofcB  by  the  general  affembly  of  the  citl- 
2cni,  and  centinuea  in  oi&e  during  fia  years. 

When  the  canfet  are  decided  in  the  month  of  May 
by  the  three  eftatea,  the  four  judges,  who  form  the  third 
cflate,  retire,  and  their  place  i*  fuppUed  by  the  four 
miniftraua.  The  attorney 'general  then  defires  the 
Bvembcia  of  the  three  eftate*  to  take  into  coofidera- 
tion  whether  it  ii  occefTary  to  frame  any  new  laws. 

If  a new  ordinance  is  propoted,  a declaration  is  drawn 
up  and  delivered  to  tlU  council  of  ftate  for  their  de- 
liberation, whether  it  he  contrary  to  the  prerog-iivcs 
of  the  prince  or  the  right*  of  the  fuWeA;  from  thence 
it  i*  communicated  to  the  council  of  the  town  in  or- 
der to  be  examined,  whether  it  infringes  the  privi- 


N E U 

^ They  enjoy  every  privilege  of  trade  Mvufehsa* 
and  commerce  ; and  in  no  ftate  are  fewer  cflcntial  di- 
ftin£lions  made  between  ftr^ngert  and  naiitea.'*  Nenrada. 

NEUFCHATTEAU,  a town  of  France,  in  Lor-  ^ 
rain,  and  capital  of  the  chatellenie  of  Chatenol.  It  is 
sa  handfomc,  populoo*,  trading  town ; having  an 
abbey  of  the  nun*  of  St  Clair,  acummaadery  of  Malta, 
and  ieveral  convents  of  monk*  and  mins.  It  ii  feated 
in  a bottom,  in  a foil  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  and  all  the 
neceflarie*  of  life,  on  the  river  Mouzon.  £.  X^ng. 

5 4C  N.  Lit  48.  so. 

N£V1S,  one  of  the  Carlbbce  ifiaods,  tying  about 
feven  league*  north  of  Montferrat,  and  feparated  frona 
Cbrillophcr't  by  a namiw  channel  It  make*  a 
beautiful  appearance  from  the  fea,  tseing  a large  coni- 
cal mountain  covered  with  fine  tree*,  of  an  cafy  afeent 
on  every  fide,  and  entirely  cultivated.  The  circumfe- 


rence is  about  21  miles,  with  a coofidcrable  trad  of 
leges  of  the  citizens.  If  adopted  by  the  council  of  Icrel  ground  all  around.  The  climate  in  the  lower 
ftate  and  the  council  of  the  town,  it  is  propofed  to  part  Is  reckoned  to  be  warmer  than  Barbadoes,  but  ic 
the  prince  for  his  approbation  or  rejedion : in  the  is  more  temperate  towards  the  funmit.  The  foil  is 
former  cafe  it  is  again  publicly  read  ^fore  the  three  very  fine  in  the  lower  par*,  but  grows  coarfer  as  we 
•ftates,  and  the  governor  or  pretkient  dcclarea  the  afeend.  The  produdioot  arc  nearly  tjic  fame  with 
approbation  of  the  fovereign.  It  is  then  promul-  thofe  of  St  Chrifiopher.  There  are  three  pretty  good 
gated,  or  pafled  into  a law  by  tlie  three rfiate*.  The  roads  or  bays,  with  fmall  towns  in  their  vicinity; 
people  of  Vallengio  have  always  been  confulted  upon  Charlei-totvn,  Moreton-Bay,  and  Newcaitle.  This 
tlie  framing  a new  law  Cnee  the  acceftion  of  the  pleafant  ifiand  was  fettled  imder  the  aufpicev  of  Sir 
' “ ■ ‘ . ....  I’homas  Warner  from  St  Chriflop!icr*s«  His  fuccef- 

far,  Governor  Lake,  was  cosfidered  as  the  Solon  of 
this  little  country,  in  which  he  difpofed  of  every  thing 
with  fuch  prudence,  wifdom,  audjullice,  a*  procured 
him  an  high  reputation  with  the  Freuch  as  vi*ell  as 
Englilh.  In  the  Dutch  war  they  met  with  fome  di- 
fturbaace  from  the  French  t but  by  being  covered  by 


boufe  of  Ekandenburg.  For  this  parpofe  the  three 
mafter-burghers  of  Vallengio  examine,  whether  it  con* 
tsin>i  any  ming  inconfiiknt  with  the  rrancbifei  of  that 
difttid  i in  which  cafe  they  have  the  power  of  remoii- 
rating  to  the  governor  in  counciL  Every  year,  at 
the  conclufion  of  llic  aficmbly  of  the  eftates  of  Neu« 
chattel,  thofe  of  Vallengio,  as  conftituting  the  rupreme 


court  of  judicsture  for  that  country,  meet  at  Villen-  an  Englilh  fquadron,  the  enemy  were  obliged  to  defift 
gin,  and  decide  finallv  all  appeals  from  the  inferior  from  theit  intended  invalioa,  after  a fntarc  engage* 
courts  of  jttftice.  Boin  principalities  are  divided  into  ment  in  fight  of  the  ifiand.  Sir  William  StapTetoa 
a certain  number  of  diftrtcli,  each  of  which  hai  its  fometimes  refided  here,  and  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnfocs 
criminal  court  of  jufiice.  Every  criminal  is  brought  conftaotly,  at  which  time  the  inliabiiant*  of  Nevis 
to  trial  immediately  after  he  ii  arrefled,  and  feotence  were  computed  at  50,000.  In  the  war  immediately 
is  read  to  him  in  prifon.  Next  morning  he  appea**  after  the  revolution,  they  exerted  themfclvc*  gallantly, 
again  before  the  judges,  aflemblcd  in  the  open  air  ; and  bad  two  regimeots  of  500  men  each.  In  that  of 
the  former  proceedings  on  the  trial  are  read,  and  the  Queen  Anne  they  behaved  equally  well,  though  the^ 
judges  oiKC  more  deliver  their  opinion.  In  capital'  were  kfs  fortunate;  for  the  French  landing  with  » 


fentcnces  the  governor  is  immediately  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  circumfiances  of  the  cafe;  and  if  he  does 
•ot  mitigate  the  fenunce,  it  is  put  in  execution  with- 
out delay.  Toitore,  though  feldom  ufed,  is  not  en- 
tirely abolifiird  in  ihefe  diftrids.  Great  circumfpec- 
tion,  however,  is  made  ufe  of  in  judicial  proccediogt, 
**  which  (fays  MrCoxe)  may  kmctimes  favour  the 
cfcape  of  the  criminal ; but  the  few  inftasccs  of  atro- 
cious crimes  prove  that  this  humane  caution  is  no 
couragement  to  ttanfgreflions,  and  is  a ftrong  pre* 
fumptioD  of  the  general  good  morals  which  prevaO 
among  the  people.  In  a word,  peKoiml  liberty  is  ab 
moft  as  tenderly  and  as  (eevrely  proteded  by  the  laws 
of  this  country  as  by  thofe  of  our  own  invaluable  con- 
ftitutinn.  I'hus  tlie  liberties  of  the  people  are  as  well 
nod  perhap*  better  lecured,  than  even  tii  the  democrati- 
cal  caeioa*  ; for  although  the  moft  defpotic  prince  in 
Germany  it  fovereign,  his  power  it  exceedingly  li- 
mited. Among  the  llriking  circurafiances  which  cha- 
radcrife  thi*  government,  muft  be  mentioned  the  very 
bberal  cacouragemcnl  given  to  ftrangen  who  fettle 


fuperior  force,  and  having  inveigled  moft  of  their 
Oaves,  they  were  forced  to  capitulate.  About  4000 
of  thefe  Oaves  tlie  French  carriad  away  and  fold  to 
the  Spamards,  to  work  in  their  mioea.  The  parlia- 
ment, after  making  due  inquiry  into  the  lofici  they 
had  fuilained,  voted  them  about  a thh-d  part  of  the 
fum  to  which  they  had  fufiered.  Tbefc  Ioffe*  by  war, 
an  epidemic  difeaft,  and  repeated  hurricanes,  exceed- 
ingly diminished  the  number  of  the  people.  They  are 
now  thought  not  ts  exceed  aooo  or  3000  white*,  and 
6000  black*.  There  is  here  n lieutenant'govcrDor, 
with  a council,  and  an  affembly,  which  i*  cotnpofed 
of  three  members  from  each  of  the  five  parilhes  into- 
which  the  illand  is  divided.  The  commodities  are 
cotton  and  fugar ; and  about  20  of  Ihips  are  an* 
nuallr  employed  in  thi*  tradcu 

NEUR.VDA,  in  botany:  A genus  of  the  decagy- 
nla  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  cUia  of  plants;, 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  (he  13th  or- 
der, Sucntlenin.  The  calyx  is  quiiiquepartltc  ; there  are- 
five  petals}  the  capfule  i^rior^  dcccmiocular,  decafper- 
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STcorkla  moWt  inj  «cu!«ate<).  There  t«  onlf  one  fpecict* 
^ I’  the  PtMitmirm.  The  whole  pl^nt  is  while  aii<]  woull/  : 

I it  fends  off  numerous  fialk*  m everv  di^e^^ion,  which 

lie  flat  on  the  ground  t the  Icsvet  Itand  on  ihon  foot* 
ffalki  \ they  are  of  an  onl  Ihape*  and  plaited  liketitofe 
of  the  Ueiia  mantie.  It  is  a native  of  the  warm  climatea, 
and  found  on  dry  parohed  grounds. 

NEUKITICS,  in  pharmacy,  medicines  ufeful  in 
diforders  of  the  nerves 

NEUROGRAPHY,  fitpifics  s defcription  of  the 
•erres.  See  Anatom  v,  a*  i 

NEUROPTERA.  See  Zoology. 

NEUTER,  a perfon  indiflerent,  who  has  efpoufed 
neither  party,  and  is  neither  friend  nor  toe. 

A jud^e  <nig^)t  to  be  neuter  in  the  caufes  be 
Judges  ; )D  qneftioDs,  where  reafon  appears  i>euter,  a 
man  ihoxild  ever  ioclioe  to  the  fide  of  tire  unhappy. 

Nevrra,  in  grammar,  denotes  a fort  of  gender  of 
nouns,  which  are  neither  mafculine  nor  feminine.  See 
CSNDER. 

The  Latina  have  three  kinds  of  genders,  mafculine, 
feminine,  and  neuter.^  In  Englifli,  and  other  modern 
tongues,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  neuter  nouns.  See 
Noon. 

Fcrh-h/tmt,  by  fome  grammarians  called  iniran- 
Jtive  verist  are  thofe  which  govern  nothing,  and  that 
are  neither  aAive  nor  pofitive.  See  Vsaa. 

When  the  aAfon  expreOed  by  the  verb  has  no  ob* 
JeA  to  fall  upon,  but  the  verb  alone  fuppliet  the 
whole  idea  of  the  aAioo  ; the  verb  is  faid  to  be  neu- 
ter : u,  I fleep,  thou  yavneft,  he  foeexes,  we  walk, 
ye  nm,  they  (land  ffill. 

Some  divide  verbs  neuter  into,  i.  Such  at  do 
not  figniff  any  aAion,  but  a quality ; as  albett  **  It  is 
white  ;**  or  a fituatton,  as  /tdet^  **  he  Hti  p*  or  have 
ibme  relation  to  place  ; as  **  he  is  prefeot or 
to  fome  other  date  or  attribute,  as  regnat,  he  rules,** 
Ac>  And,  x.  'I'hofe  that  do  fig^f^  anions,  though 
thofe  fuch  ai  do  not  pafs  into  any  funjcAdifferent  from 
the  aAor  ; ai  to  dine,  to  fup,  to  play,  ftc. 

But  this  latter  kind  fometimes  ceafe  to  be  nenUr^ 
and  commence  aAive  ; especially  in  Greek  sod  Latins 
when  a fubjed^  is  given  them ; as,  tvorrr  v/itow,  etnAu- 
lort  pe^are  p^nam.  Thus  the  old  French 

|K>ets  lay7  Soiefirer  fm  /oamarar  / tlie  Englilh,  to  Jigb 
bit  oce/.  &c.  * 

But  this  Is  obferved  only  to  obtain  where  fome* 
thing  particular  is  to  be  exprtfled,  not  contained, 
ia  the  verb  : as,  wvere  vitam  beatnm,  to  live  a hap* 
py  life  I pvgnare  bomam  p&gnom,  to  fight  a good  fight, 
Itc. 

Accorriing  to  the  abbot  de  Dangeau,  «rr^  nevter 
may  he  divided  into  aSive  and  pajftw ; the  fird,  thofe 
that  form  their  trofes  lo  Englifli,  by  the  auxiliary  verb 
to  ban*i  in  French,  by  atwrr.  The  fecond,  thofe 
thst  form  them  in  Englifli  with  the  verb  ro  ir ; in 
French  ,9rr.~Thui,  to  fleep,  to  yawn,  dormtr  and 
etemuer,  are  nmtert  aSive.-^’To  ■ come,  and  to  arrive, 
arc  natters  Pq^ve. 

NiviHAL^aht,  among  chemidi,  thofe  compounded' 
^ an  acid  with  any  other  fubftance  enable  of  unitlof^ 
with  it  and  dedroying  its  acidity.  Thole  io  which 
the  acid  i»  faturated  with  an  earth  or  a metal  are  ciU« 
cd  mf>erf*H,  but  thofe  in  which  a pure  alkali  ^ 
ployed  arc  called  perftO%  Dcutials. 
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NEUTRALITY,  the  date  of  a perfon  or  thing  Neutral*/ 
that  is  neuter,  or  tlut  takes  part  wkli  neither  fide.  I 

NEW -ABSKV,  tituatcd  near  Kilcullco-bridgc,  in  the 
county  of  Kildare,  and  province  of  Lcinller,in  (rebind.  *’  . 
It  was  founded  by  Rowland  Eudacc,  of  a great  and  an* 
cient  family  io  this  county  } the  tower  is  flill  danding, 
and  fome  part  of  the  abbey ; the  tuins  of  the  refl  have 
contributed  to  build  Icvcral  dwellings  near  it.  In  the 
infide  Rowland  Eultacc  and  hit  ia.ly  lie  buried  } their 
figures  clothed  in  armour,  arc  to  be  fccn  there.  Near 
this  IS  a handlome  feat  of  the  Carter  family,  oa  the 
ojipofite  fide  ot  the  river  Liffey.  ** 

NEW  ARK.,  np^n  7 rrA/,inthccountyof  Nottingham, 
isa  great  thorouglifarc  in  the  York-road,  i 24  milesfrom 
London,  it  has  bridges  over  the  Trent,  which  forms 
an  ifland  here,  by  dividing  itfp|f  into  two  flreams 
two  miles  above  the  to.*  n,  wlsicb  meet  again  two  miles 
below  it  A magnificent  ctfflc  was  built  here  in  the 
reign  of  King  SiephcD,  which  held  out  ftonlly  io  the 
baruns  wars  for  King  John,  who  died  here,  OAober 
19th  iai6  ; and  it  alio  flood  out  for  king  Charles  L 
to  the  lafl  i but  after  he  had  put  himfelf  into  the  hands 
of  the  Scots  array  then  before  it,  the  governor  by  his 

order  furrendcred  it,  after  which  it  was  demoli.^cd. 

It  was  fituated  near  the  river } the  walls  of  the  towers 
are  very  thick,  aud  of  a very  great  height  j and  wck 
there  uo  hillorical  teltiraony,  thefe  remains  arc  fuffi. 
cient  evidence  that  it  was  formerly  of  great  impor- 
tance. Id  ike  court  before  thefe  ruins  is  a very  fine 
bowling *gTceo,  and  near  it  a raanufadory  of  fteking. 

The  town  being  fubjcA  to  inundations  from  the  river 
Trent,  and  ofun  from  that  circumflance  made  impaf- 
fable,  a tumpike-road,  at  the  infligation  of  a publi- 
can, was  made  about  xo  years  ago,  fi>  high  as  to  be 
paired  with  fufciy  in  the  greateft  floods,  by  arches  of 
brick  being  made  in  federal  places  to  cany  off  the  wa- 
ter, couftruded  by  Mr  Sme^ton,  at  the  expence  of 
L.  12,000.  Near  the  town  there  ^4  a*  bridge  con- 
ftruAed  for  the  fame  purpofc,  made  raoRIy  upon  dry 
land,  confifliog  of  nine  arches.  It  hat  a neat  though 
fmall  new  ftreet,  ^d  a markA-placcthat  is  handfome,  , 
though  not  very  (pacioui.  Its  church,  which  is  rec- 
koned one  of  the  fineft  in  the  kingdom,  was  built  by 
Heniy  VI.  and  has  a lofty  fpise.  It  was  incorporated 
by  king  Charles  II.  with  a mayor  aud  12  aldermen. — 

1 be  fame  king,  in  gratitude  to  the  town  for  its  loyally 
to  his  father,  gave  it  the  privilege  of  fetding  members  to 
parliament-  It  has  a good  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  wool, 
and  has  a chariiy-fchool  for  36  boys.  Its  market 
IS  on  Wednefday  , fairs  on  the  Friday  before  Paflion* 
kuudsy,May  14th, Whit  Tuciday,  Auguil  iiih.Nov.  1 

jll,  and  Monday  before  December  1 iih.  Here  was 
an  abbey  of  Auguflinc  friara  A free*fchool  was  found- 
ed here,  endowed  with  the  lordihip  of  Everton  in  this 
county  ; and  the  vicar  of  Newark,,  and  the  brethren  ^ 
ot  the  rrinity-guild  for  the  time  being,  who  were  then 
the  chief  governors  of  this  town,  wsrelnade  perpetual 
truflees  for  this  foundation.  Man/  Roman  urns  and 
other  antiquities  have.beea  found  about  this  town, 
from  whence  it  has  been  fuppofed 'that  they  bad  fome 
town  in  the  neighbourhood. 

NEWBOROUGH,  or  Ncwbcroh,  in  the  Iflc  of 
Anglcfey,  North  Wales,  diflant  from  Londoir  254 
miles,  though  but  a fmall  town,  fituated  over  againff  . 
CaenOTToa  m.  North  WaleS|  about  i 7 miles  uuth- 

weft . 
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'Newliuff  wc/l  from  Benum^rU  | is  goTcrned  hy  ^ mayor,  two 
Ncw'iftlt  * recorder.  Its  Welch  name  is 

. *'  or  Rbo/voir.  lu  weekly  markets^  which  arc  pretty 

well  fiipplied  r%lth  provilions*  arc  kept  on  Tueldays ; 
and  its  annual  fairs  on  the  32(1  of  June»  Aug.  loth 
and  lift,  Sept.  3jth,  and  Nov.  ilth. 

NEWBURG,  the  name  of  fevcral  towns  of  Ger* 
many>  two  of  which  are  the  chief  towns  of  duchies  of 
the  fame  name ; one  in  Bavarui  and  the  other  in  the 
Palatinate. 

NEWBURY)  a town  in  the  county  of  Berks  in 
England,  i6  miles  from  Reading,  and  56  from  Eon- 
don,  arolc  on  the  decay  of  Spinham-Land.  Notwith* 
Handing  its  name  Hgnlfies  ^en/’Borvugft,  it  is  as  old 
■almod  as  the  CnnqucH.  It  made  fo  much  broad- 
cloth formerly,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI IX.  here 
Hourifhed  John  Winfeomb,  commonly  called  J^<ui  of 
Newhury^  one  of  the  greatcil  cleihiers  that  ever  was 
in  En^and,  who  kept  icx^  looms  in  his  houfc  t 
in  the  espedition  to  Flo wden  Held  againft  the  Scots, 
inarched  with  ^00  of  his  owm  men,  all  armed  and 
clothed  at  hi.»  own  cxpence  t aad  he  built  all  tbe  weft 
part  of  the  church.  Aifo  Mr  Kcnric,  the  fon  of  a 
clothier  here,  though  afterwards  a merchant  in  Loii> 
don,  left  L.4000  to  the  town,  as  well  as  L.7500  to 
Reading,  to  encourage  the  woollen  manufa6lory.  It 
makes  a great  quantity  of  (balloons  and  druggets,  but 
not  near  fo  much  broad  cloth  now  as  formerly  ; yet  it 
Is  a flourilhing  town,  with  fpadous  Hreets  and  a large 
market-place,  in  which  is  the  gnild-hall.  The  church 
is  a good  one,  of  (lone,  fuppoRd  to  have  been  built 
.about  1640.  It  has  feven  fets  of  slms-houfe^.  in 
the  neighbourhood,  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Kcnnct,  there 
is  a ftratum  of  petrified  wood  dug  out  for  firing,  when 
they  frequently  ^nd  trunks  of  large  oaks  yet  undecay- 
ed, with  petrified  hazel  nuts,  fir-cones,  &c.  with  the 
bunes  and  horns  of  Hags,  antelopes,  &c.  tulks  of  boars, 
and  heads  *bf  bCavers.  The  river  Kcnnct,  which 
^ abounds  with  excellent  trout,  eels,  and  cray-fiih,  runs 

through  the  town  ; and  here  Is  plenty  of  all  other  pro- 
Villons.  It  was  made  a' corporation  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  is  governed  by  a mayor,  high  tteward,  al- 
dermen, &c.  It  fends  a great  quantity  of  malt  to 
London,  has  good  inns,  nnd  has  s charity-fehool  fur 
4c  boys.  Its  market,  which  is  well  fupplied  with 
-com,  is  on  Thurfdays;  and  fairs  on  Huly-*I*hurfday, 
July  5th,  Aug.  24th,  and  0<^.  28th. 

NEWCASTLE- a town  in  England, 
in  the  county  of  Stafford,  os  a branch  of  the  'i'rent, 
is  15  miles  north  of  Stafford,  33  fouth  fouth-eaA  of 
I Warrington,  and  149  from  London  } had  a calUe,  now 

in  ruins  ; and  is  fo  called  from  an  older  caiUc,  which 
formerly  Jlood  two  miles  off,  at  ChcHerton  under 
Line.  It  was  incorporated  by  King  Henry  L and 
again  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Kin^  Chariesll.  and  is 
governed  by  a mayor,  two  jullices,  two  bailiffs,  and 
34  eommon-cftuncil.  The  clothing-trade  floiirifhci 
here  ; but  its  chief  manufadory  is  hats,  here  being  an 
. -sDcurporated  company  of  felt-makers.  'Hie  ilrcets 
are  broad  and  well  paved,  but  mod  of  the  buildinga 
low  and  thatched.  The  market  is  on  Mondays;  fairs 
on  Eaflcr  Monday,  Whit  Monday,  July  6ih,  firll 
Monday  in  September,  and  November  6th,  for  cattle. 
,-lt  has  alfu  a great  beafl-roarket  every  other  Mon- 
.4lay.  The  cerporation  has  a court,  which  bulda 
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pleas  fur  adlons  under  L.  40.  Its  caftle,  of  which  Hew 
there  is  little  to  be  now  feen,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  * * 

Henry  111.  !t  had  four  churches  formerly,  which  are 
now  reduced  to  one,  the  town  having  fuffered  much  in 
the  barons  wars.  There  are  frequent  horfe-races  in 
the  neighbouthoo.!,  though  it  is  in  a manner  furround- 
ed  with  coal-pits;  particularly  one  at  Hamley-Grcen. 

It  is  foftcr  than  the  caonel-coal,  and  is  cut  out  in 
(licea } but  confumci  fo  fad,  that  it  is  only  fit  for 
forges.  There  is  the  grcatcll  quantity  of  Hone-ware 
made  near  this  place  of  any  part  of  England  ; fo  that, 
one  year  with  another,  they  are  faid  to  export  ao,oooE 
worth  of  it. 

NEWCASTLE,  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
Northumbqland  in  England,  14  miles  north  of  Dur- 
ham, 94  north  of  York,  63  fouth  by  caH  of  Berwick, 

60  caH  of  Carlide,  and  271  from  London,  Hands  at 
the  end  of  the  Pi^s  wall,  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
Tine,  over  which  it  has  a llatcly  bridge  into  the  bl- 
(hopric  of  Durham,  in  which  its  fuburb  called  Gate- 
Ji(U  is  fituated  ; for  tbe  liberties  of  NewcaHle  extend 
no  farther  than  the  great  iron^ate  upon  the  bridge, 
which  has  the  arms  of  the  bilhop  of  Durham  carved 
on  the  caH  fide  and  thofe  of  NewcaHle  on  the  weH 
fide.  It  is  admitted  to  have  been  a Roman  Aation, 
though  no  evidence  at  prefent  appears,  except  at  Pan- 
don-gate,  whofe  fuperHniAure  is  of  different  work- 
manlhip  and  model  trom  any  others  of  the  town,  the 
arches  being  circular.  The  carpenter*i  tower  is  alfo 
of  Roman  original.  In  tbe  Saxons  time  11  was  called 
MotKi^tTy  from  the  monks  here,  who  all  fled  when  it 
was  depopulated  by  the  Danes ; and  afterwrards  Nem 
tajUfy  from  a caHle  built  here  by  William  the  Con- 
queror's fon,  Robert,  in  lodo,  to  defend  the  country 
tgainH  the  Scots,  whofe  kings  had  this  town  before 
the  Norman  conqucH,  and  fometimei  relidcd  here.— 
Sevcrul  monaHeriesand  houfes  were  built  here  foon  af- 
ter the  caille  ; and^i  was  greatly  enlarged  and  enrich- 
ed by  a goo^trade  to  the  coaHs  of  Germany,  and  by 
the  Tale  of  its  coal  to  other  parts  of  EngUnd ; for 
which,  and  for  other  merchandize,  it  is  beaime  the 
great  emporium  of  the  north  of  England,  it  being  the 
neateil  and  largeH  town  in  thofe  parts,  next  to  York. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  J.  it  was  burnt  by  the  Scots ; 
but  a very  rich  burgher  who  was  taken  priftfner,  foon 
^raiiToreed  himfelf  for  agooeffumof  money,  and  be- 
gan the  firH  fortifications  of  the  place,  which  he  ex- 
tended from  Sandgate  to  Pampedon,  and  thence  to 
the  AuHin.friars  gate  ; which  the  townfmen  fiullhed, 
and  cncompaifed  with  Hout  waits,  which  extended  two 
miles,  wherein  arc  feven  gates  and  many  turrets,  with 
fcveral  cafements  bomb-proof.  To  which  two  other 
gates  were  added  in  more  modern  times,  viz.  Bridge- 
gate  and  Sand-gate:  the  wall  between  them  was  af- 
terwards removed  to  open  the  quay.  Edward  111. 
granted  the  corporation  the  duties  and  cuHums  of  the 
town  for  feven  years,  to  enable  them  to  complete  the 
fortification.  It  is  a borough  at  leuH  as  ancient  as 
king  Richard  II.  who  granu»l  that  a fw'oid  ihould  be 
carried  before  the  mayor;  and  king  Henry  VI  made 
it  a town  and  county  incor[K>rate  of  itfelf,  iodepend- 
ciit  of  Northumberland.  Henry  VII.  built  a mona- 
Hery  here  for  the  Francifeans.  Befidcs  which,  it  had 
fcveral  religious  foundations,  fevcral  of  which  Hrufturcs 
have  beeu  converted  to  companies  balls  and  private 

rcridencei. 
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ytwciiUe.  refidcnctt.  In  the  rti^n  of  Hcnrjr  VIII.  ibil  place  an J ibcir  difturfementa  about  L.  19,445.  The  number 

^ ' is  (aid  to  ha*c  exceeded  in  the  ftrength  and  magniii-  of  inhabitants  far  exceeds  30,000.  Here  are  four  » 

ccncc  of  its  works  all  the  Cities  of  England,  and  moil  churchea  or  chapels  I'hat  uf  2$t  Nicholas  is  the  mo- 
placet  in  Europe,  1 he  town  is  governed  by  a mayor,  thcr*church,  a carious  fabric,  built  caihedrshwife  tp 
12  aldctmen,  a recorder,  Ihcrilf,  tuwn-clerk,  a clerk  of  David  king  of  Stools,  240  feet  long,  75  broad,  and 
the  chambers,  two  coroncra,  eight  chambcilaios,  a proportiooably  high,  with  a tower  lleepic  194  feet  in 
fword  bearer,  a watcpbailitf,  and  feven  fcrjeaiits  at  height,  of  Gothic  archite^ure  } alfo  St  Andrew’s,  St 
mace.  Its  lituation,  cfpccially  the  moil  bufy  part  of  John’s,  and  All' Saints,  lately  rebuilt  on  the  fite  of  the 
xt  towards  the  river,  it  very  uneven,  it  being  built  on  old  ilruflure,  of  a circular  form.  Here  are  alfo  fcve> 
the  declivity  of  a ileep  hill,  and  the  houfesvery  clofe.  rol  rrceling-houfes,  and  four  charily- fehooU  for  3C0 
The  caillc  overlooks  tlie  whole  town.  That  part  built  children  ; a 6ne  ball  for  the  furgeons,  and  a large  prt- 
hj  Robert  was  of  great  ilrcngth,  and  fquare,  and  fur-  fon  called  Netvgatef  alfo  an  holpital  for  lunatics,  alfo- 
rounded  by  two  walls ; the  fquare  was  62  icet  by  54,  ther  for  the  lying-in  uf  married  women,  as  well  as  a 
and  the  walls  13  feet  thick,  w ithin  which  was  a cha-  fund  raifcd  for  the  relief  of  tbofe  who  are  delivered  at 
pcL  The  outvtard  fortifications  are  now  defaced,  and  their  own  houfes.  Here  is  a well-endowed  and  large 
their  file  crowded  with  buddings.  The  lower  re*  infirmary,  and  an  afTcmbly-room  iliat  attracts  atten*  v 

mains  entire,  and  fituated  on  a k>ity  eminence,  and  its  tu  n,  cmitaining  every  ufeful  apartment,  and  a ball- 
principal  entrance  is  to  the  fuuth.  'I'bis  caAIe  belongs  roo.n  93  feet  by  40  t The  front  is  ornamented  with 
to  the  county,  and  makes  no  part  of  tlie  Liberties.-'-  fix  Ionic  pillars,  dec.  In  anollicr  part  of  the  town  is 
It  is  now  the  county  prifon,  and  in  the  great  hall  the  x new  theatre.  Here  is  a very  neat  fet  of  baihi. 

Judges  hold  the  aJTucs.  Here  Baliol  king  of  Scut*  A free  grammar-fchool  was  granted  by  James  I.  froio 

land  did  homage  to  king  Edward  1.  in  1292  ) as  did  an  old  ^umlation  of  Sc  Mary’s  hofpital,  in  the  veftry- 

Edw'xrd  Baliol  in  13  )4  to  king  Edward  HI.  Here  room  of  whole  chapel  ii  the  cleflion  of  the  officers  of 

U a magnificeoc  exchange  and  a cutlomhoufe  ; and  the  the  corporation.  There  were  formerly  feveral  pa- 

fiuefi  quay  in  England,  except  that  at  Yarmouth,  he*  Uccs  in  this  city,  via.  P»mpedon*bal),  Lumlcy  place,  , 

ing  70c  yards  long,  it  being  far  more  Ipacioua  and  Earl’s  place,  Northumberland’ houfe,  Wcftmorcland- 

longer  than  thofc  at  London  or  Brillol,  though  not  place,  &c.  The  free*mafons  have  lately  ereOed  an  * 

equal  tu  cither  for  hufinefs.  There  is  a bandfome  elegant  hall,  richly  ornamcoted,  to  hold  their  lodge 

miinfion-houfe  for  the  nxayor,  who  is  allowed  L.  1000  in,  acar  ^High-filar  chair,  capable  of  holding  above  <• 

a year  for  his  table,  bcfidcs  a coach  and  barge.  The  40CO  of  that  ancient  fraternity.  Here  is  an  hqlpital  4 

oil  bridge  wu  carried  away  in  a Hood,  and  the  pre-  fur  39  decayed  frccmcfti'SQd  tli^ir  widows  ; aodano- 

fint  was  ereded  about  1775,  of  nine  noble  elliptic  thcr  for  ihicc  clergymen’s  widows  and  three  rocr- 

arches.  With  the  old  bridge  22  houfes  were  thrown  chants  widows.  The  MaTden’s-hofpital,  built  ia 

down,  and  fix  lives  loll.  It  was  originally  built  of  1753,  is  endowed  wnth  L.  2400,  for  fix  maiden  wo- 

Wood  5 but  having  been  dcllroyed  by  fite  in  124H,  men  and  fix  poor  men.  Dr  Thomlin,  a prebendary 

was  rebuilt  of  fiune,  and  confified  of  12  arches,  three . of  St  Paul’s,  andreiior  ofWhichsm  in  the  bi/hopric  of 

of  which  on  the  north  fide  were  clofed  up,  and  ferved  Durham,  Ltely  gave  a library  of  above  6000  valuable 

forr.cUars;  this  was  again  rebuilt  about  1450,  and  books  to  the  corporation,  and  fettled  a rciit-charge  of 

was  crowded  w itb  vioodcn  buildings  \ but  arae  the  L.  5 a year  for  ever  for  buying  new  ones  ; and  Wal- 

middle  was  a tower  with  an  iron  gate,  ufed  as  a town  ter  Blacket,  Efq;  one  of  its  reprefentatives  in  parlia- 

prifiiii.  A ilroug  building  cmffVd  the  bridge,  which  menr,  built  a neat  repofitory  for  them,  and  fettled 

was  ufed  as  a magazine.  On  the  fouih  front  was  a L-  25  a-year  for  ever  on  a IRiranjin.  The  upper  or 

ilatue  of  king  Charles  II.  'Hie  water  which  deftroy-  north  p.irt  of  the  town,  inhabited  by  the  politer  fort 

cd  tbit  bridge,  on  November  u.  1771,  was  upwards  of  people,  is  much  plcafanter  than  that  part  next  tlie 

of  1 2 feet  id^ve  high-watci  mark  in  fpring-tMes.—  river,  aud  has  three  level,  well*bnilt,  and  fpacious 

On  drilroying  the  ruinalrd  peers  of  the  old  bridge  to  fircets.  The  river  all  the  way  up  from  Shields  to 

erect  the  prekut,  by  obfcrvaiicns  made,  and  rr.cdhU  Newcaflle  is  broad,  the  channel  fafe,  and  the  tide 

found,  pait  of  it  IS  fuppofed  to  have  caiAed  from  the  flows  with  a ftrong  current  to  the  town,  aud  far  be* 

time  of  the  Romatu.  It  is  computed  that  above  6oco  yond  it.  In  the  beginning  of  the  late  civd  wars,  this 

keelmen  arc  employed  here,  who  have  formed  ibtm-  town  was  taken  and  plundered  by  theScor<-I>/!iA/i//V/,who 

felves  into  a friendly  fcciety  ; aud,  by  their  ow  n con*  here  fold  their  king,  Charles  I.  for  L.200,000  rn  hand,  . 

trihutions,  built  a noble  hofpital  containing  50  cham-  and  fecurity  for  as  much  more.;  The  glafs-works  arc 

bers,  for  fuch  of  their  iraternily  as  nre  |K>or,  difablcd,  very  curious,  and  have  more  hufinefs  of  the  fine  fort 

cr  pafl  their  labour;  and  it  is  fupported  by  the  con*  tlnui  mo(i  other  places.  Befides,  it  has  a coufidcraide 

tnbution  of  thofc  that  are  in  heaitli.  The  town  is  manufwftuie  of  broad  and  narrow  cloths,  and  feveral 

txiremcly  populous;  and,  notw  itl.fiarullrig  the  muJti-  foap-builerics ; and  this  place  is  famous  for  griiidfionrs, 

tude  of  ihofe  employed  In  and  about  the  coal-pits,  fur  which  there  is  fuch  a demand,  that  fcarcc  a (hip 

with  which  the  town  is  in  a .manner  furrounded,  has  ftirs  without  them  ; fiom  whence  came  the  proverb,  , 

abundance  of  poor  ; tut  it  has  alfo  many  wealthy  in*  'i'hat  a 2icocfman  and  a NcwcoAIe  grindfiorK  travel 

habitants,  and  it  is  faid  they  pay  al>ove  L.4000  all  the  world  over.*’  Ships  fit  for  the  coal  trade  arc 

a-year  to  their  relief.  It  ia  obferved,  that  this  town  built  here  to  pevfcflitm,  with  grcat.fi rength.  Here 

has  the  vrtttifl  public  revenue  in  its  own  right  us  a is  a confiderabte  manufa^ory  of  hard  ware  and 

corpOTatiun,  of  uny  town  in  England,  it  being  ctm*  wrought  tf&n,  after  the  manner  of  that  at  Sheffield.— 

puted  at  no  Icfs  than  L.  Scoo  a-ycar.  In  1774,  the  Its  teatkets  are  on  Tuefdays  and  Saturdays*  Its  faiis 

recvipis  of  the  corporaticu  were  20,36c  : y : H J ia  Augutl,  which  lall  nii.c  days,  aud  Otiober  aytn, 

5 whkdl  , 
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llevctftte.  wtilch  Uft  r.lnc  day$.  By  an  a£l  of  Qneoti  Mary,  the  tion. 
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^ . and  the  fuperS  ^rifh^urch  of  AO  Salnti,  NflWeaftJt 

price  of  the  carriace  of  jrooda  hither  from  London  built  at  a »try  great  eapence  by  the  parilhionera,  may  11 

by  waggona  wn  fetUrd  at  ad.  per  1b.  London  alone  he  added  a commodioua  nding*houfe,  butk  alTo  by 
is  faid  to  coQplmc  at  leaft  ^66,88?  chaldrons  of  its  fubfeription. 
lal  every  year:  but  as  for  the  ii(h  vended  in  that « Nxwca^tlc,  a borough  town  of  Ireland*  in  the 

county  of  DuMin, 


reft. 


Po. 


city  l-y  the  name  of  Ne^'ri^fUe  fafment  it  is  more  pro- 
perly called  Berwcl:  ////v^n,  the  frefli  f^lmon  being 
taken  near  50  miles  farther,  as  far  as  the  Tweed,  and  is 
brought  on  the  hacks  of  horfes  to  Shields,  where  it 
is  cuied,  pickicdi  and  Tent  on  board  for  London.  It 
i|  worth  remembering,  that  at  the  aihzcs  here  in  17.45, 
-tMO  old  men  were  fubprznard  hither  an  witncHes  from 
a neighbouring  village,  viz.  one  r years  of  age,  and 
las  Ton  95,  both  hearty,  and  having  their  Hght  and 
hearing  { and  that  in  1744,  one  Adam  Turnbull  died 
in  this  town  aged  1 12,  who  had  had  four  wives,  the 
lift  of  whom  he  had  ^married  when  he  was  near  100 
years  old. 

The  annual  amount  of  the  revenue  of  cufloms  at 
this  port,  which  Mr  Brand  in  his  hiftory  of  New* 
callle  Hates  at  4i,ocot  ia  now  very  conlidcrably  up* 
wards  of  70,000!. 

The  coals  curled  out  of  it  annually  (on  an  ave* 
rage  from  1785  to  1791)  were  nearly  448,000  Kew- 
cadle  chaldrons;  the  weight  of  which  is  1,187,200 
tons. 

The  roanufaf^ure  of  earthen-ware  is  greatly  in* 
creafed,  and  carried  on  to  great  perfedion  in  its  origh- 
bourhood,  in  feven  potteries  ; and  their  produce  ex* 
portsd  hence  to  foreign  parts,  as  well  as  to  the  diffe- 
rent porta  of  this  kingdom  ; dome  of  which  potteries 
-conftantly  employ  upwards  of  100  perfous,  men,  wo* 
men  and  children. 

New  works  of  confidenMe  extent  for  the  manu* 
ftdurc  of  iron  have  been  eflablifhed ; as  alfo  a very 
•capital  manufa^ory  for  white  lead,  milled  lead,  dec. 

The  trade  with  the  Weft  India  illands  is  tncrea- 
fing,  and  may  in  time  become  very  conllderahle  ; as 
the  port  has  great  advantages,  in  being  able  to  fupply 
on  the  cheapeft  terms  many  articles  wanted  in  thole 
illandt;  Aich  as  coals,  grindftones,  lime,  bricks,  tiles, 
iron-warcs,  dec. ; and  is  moll  advaotageoufly  fituated 
for  the  re-exportation  of  the  Weft  India  produce  to 
the  ports  on  the  Baltic,  to  Germany,  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, Flanders,  and  part  of  France  ; and  moreover, 
the  ri(k  of  navigation,  and  the  rate  of  infurance,  not 
being  gicatcr  than  between  thofe  iHandi  and  Liver- 
pool, and  fome  other  ports  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  this 
kit^dom. 

The  town  of  Newcaftle  is  daily  increaiing  in  its 
populitioD  and  opulence ; and  it  would  be  well  if  it 
could  not  be  added,  in  luxury,  the  almuft  HCCcfTary 
cqnfcqueoccof  riches  2 hut  it  (hould  not  be  omitted, 
that  it  it  noted  for  horpitality  an.!  good  living. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  town, 
by  opening  new  ftreets,  and  paving  the  principal  ones, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  in  London.  It  cannot  be  faid 
that  it  is  well  lighted,  the  few  lamps  fcatlcrcd  here 
and  there  ferving  but  to  make  darknefs  vifihlc;  nor 
have  the  orders  repeatedly  given  by  the  magiftratrs 
for  cleaning  the  flreees  becu  attende^d  with  the  fuUde* 
fired  eifed. 

To  the  lift  of  public  edifices  of  modern  ere£lion, 
and  mentioned  above,  viz.  the  grand  aftembly  rooms, 
and  the  elegant  theatre,  which  were  built  ty  fubferip* 


and  province  of  Leinftcr,  which 
returns  two  members  to  parliament,  and  holds  two 
fairs,  9th  of  May  and  8th  of  OAober. 

Newcastle  Is  alfo  tlie  name  of  a handfome  town 
in  the  county  of  Limerick  and  province  of  Munfter, 
on  the  high  road  to  Kerry,  114  miles  from  Dublin. 
Here  W2U  a religious  buufe  polTeiTed  by  the  knighta 
templars.  It  isTaid,  they  ufed  fome  barbarous  culloroa 
which  ^'rently  difgufted  the  Infh,  who,  watching  a fi* 
rouraVle  opportunity,  attacked  a number  of  the 
knights  riding  out  together  and  put  them  to  death  | 
the  place  h Kill  remembered  where  their  remains  were 
interred-  This  order  was  rupprelTed  in  the  famooa 
council  of  Vienna,  a ad  of  March  1512.  Newcaftle 
confifts  of  a large  rquare  where  markets  and  fairs  are 
held  i on  the  northern  fide  Hands  a market-houfe,  with 
an  aflembly-room ; on  the  fouth  fide  is  the  church, 
which  is  the  neateft  in  the  county,  and  it  was  fioilhed 
in  1777  at  the  folc  sxpcnce  of  Lord  Courtenay.  It 
Hands  clofe  to  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  the  knighta 
templars,  of  which  one  of  the  caftles  is  fitted  up  for 
Lord  Courtenay's  agent. 

Kewcastlk,  a fmall  town  in  America,  35  milea 
below  Philadelphia,  on  the  weft  bank  of  Delaware  ri- 
ver. It  was  firft  fettled  by  the  Swedesabout  the  year 
1627,  and  called  StOiiMm.  It  was  afterwards  taken 
by  the  Dutch,  and  cilled  Nriu  When  it 

fell  into  the  handa  of  the  EngUfti,  it  was  called  by  ita 
prefent  name.  It  contains  about  60  houfet,  which 
have  the  afped  of  decay,  and  was  formerly  the  feat  of 
government.  This  is  the  firft  town  that  was  fettled  on 
Delaware  river. 

Newcastli  (Duke  of).  SccCavemdish. 

A^air  Eng/42nd.  See  England  ) 

Ntm.For^  of  Hampfhire  In  England,  is  a tra£l  af 
at  leaft  40  miles  in  compafs,  which  had  many  populous 
towns  and  villages,  and  36  mother-churches,  till  it 
vras  deftroyed  and  turned  into  a foreft  hy  William  the 
Conqueror.  There.are  nine  walks  la  it ; and  to  every 
one  a keeper,  under  a lord-warden,  befides  two  ran- 
gera,  and  a bow.bearer.  As  this  Urge  trafl  lay  many 
a^s  open  and  ezpofed  to  tnvafions  from  foreigners, 
Iving  Henry  VIII.  built  feme  caftles  In  it ; and  it  baa 
now  feversl  pretty  towns  and  villages.  It  is  ficutted 
in  that  part  of  Hampihire  which  is  bounded  on  the 
eaft  bv  Southampton  river,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the 
Britiln  Channel.  It  poficiTcs  advantages  of  fituation, 
with  refped\  to  the  convenience  of  water-carriage  and 
neamefs  to  the  dock-yxrds,  fuperior  to  every  other 
furcK,  having  in  its  neighbourhood  feveral  ports  and 
places  of  Ihelter  for  Ihipping  tim'>er,  among  which 
Lyinlngton  is  at  the  diftance  of  only  two  miles,  Bew- 
ley  about  half  a mile,  and  Redbridge  three  or  four 
miles  from  t^  Foreft  ; and  the  navigation  to  Portf- 
mouth,  the  moft  confidcrabic  dock-yard  in  this  kin»* 
dom,  is  only  about  39  miles  from  the  neareft  of  thofe 
places.  This  is  the  only  foreft  belonging  to  the 
crown  of  which  the  origin  is  known.  Domefday* 
book  contains  the  moft  diftin^  account  of  iu  alfore* 
ilatioo  by  William  the  Conqueror:  the  contents  of 
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eycry  ficH.  fa^m,  or  •fTi  refted,  in  liiJe*,  c*ni-  part  of  tlie  Jtfmtfcd  lancl-rcTcnuc,  under  ihc  miaa^e*  N^w  ff«]- 

CJtcj,  or  vintfatca,  hy  which  the  extent  of*  land  wa  imnt  of  ihc  fumyor-gcncnil  of  crown  Und*;  about  himt 
then  computed,  lo^^eihir  with  the  nafn««  of  the  him*  9c « acre*  are  purprdiures  or  tncroachmcutt  on  the  „ ? ^ 
dredi  and  villi^'es,  and  of  the  former  propriclora  fordl  ; aUmt  1 19^  acres  more  arc  inclofcd  lantla  held 
{ which  arc  for  li  e tnoft  part  Saxon ),  the  rent '>r  yearly  b)  the  matler-kecpers  and  groom-kccpcia,  with  their 
T.nlue  of  each  pofTtflinii,  at»d  the  tjx  which  had hecn  nfpr^ive  lodges;  and  ^bc  remainder,  being  about 
paid  for  it  to  the  cmwn  during  the  reign  of  Kdward  ^’3  ^4^  acres,  arc  woods  and  wallc  lands  of  the  forcll. 
the  Conf  ITur,  tefore  the  inh^t' itant*  were  exptlltd,  'I’o  perpetuate  the  (pot  where  Wtiliam  Rulus  was 
and  chat  part  of  the  country  laid  waHe,  arc  all  to  be  kiUed  tiy  the  glance  of  an  arrow  Hiot  vt  a Hag,  a tri* 
found  in  that  moil  curious  and  eenciable  reconl.  angular  Hone  was  etched  in  1745*  George  i 1 X.  vi> 

Wiihing  to  difeover  the  original  extent  of  the  forell,  flttd  this  fpot  in  17^9.  InAuguft  1782,3  curious 

Mc  rxtr;>^ed,  for  our  own  information,  all  that  rebtes  ancent  goldrn  ciofs  was  found  here  by  a labouring 

to  it  in  that  ancient  fiirvey.  1 he  cxlrait  is  far  loo  man  digging  turf.  It  weighed  alorc  an  ounce  of 

sotuminous  for  tnfeniun.  The  names  of  many  of  gold,  and  h^d  on  one  fide  an  engraving  ol  our  Oavioor, 

the  places  having  been  changed  fmee  that  time,  it  is  »nd  on  the  ether,  titc  ia>idcr,  fpcar,  nails,  aod  other 

rliffictilt  to  afeertain  with  preciHon  wliit  were  then  the  tmMcnis  of  his  fulTcrings. 

limits  of  the  fored.  T he  uldcft  pemn.hulAii'on  vre  have  A>*r«//tr//tfnx/,  8cc /fer£4;»f)  ( AV>w.) 

met  with  i*  amonff  the  Picas  of  the  roreH,  in  the  <V>ir-7ori.  See  ToKt  (AVeo). 

eighth  ye.ir  of  Kin?  Edward  1 preferved  in  the  N t tr Susk  Zfi.u.iMD  {Xsm.) 

Chapter  houfe  at  WeHminttrr  'Ilic,  Iwindarms  there  Aait  Tran  Gtjlt,  PrefenU  made  on  the  firfl  day 

deferibe ! include  all  the  country  from  Southamp  of  the  new  year.  Nonius  MarccHu^  refers  the  origin 
tun  river  on  the  caH  to  the  Avon  on  the  well,  follow  of  t)iU  cultom  among  the  Romans  to  Tatiiis  king  of 
in?  the  f(.a-co'>ft  as  far  as  the  fouihcrn  boundary  bc«  <hc  Sabines,  who  reigned  at  Rome  conjointly  with 
tween  tliofe  rivers,  and  extending  northwards  as  far  as  Rumitiui,  and  who  having  conlidercd  a good  omen 
North  Chadefon'.,  or  North  Charford,  on  the  well,  a prefent  of  fomc  branches  cut  id  a %vOi>d  cuofccralcd 
Rud  to  Wade  and  Orebruijg,  or  Owerbridjife,  on  the  Sirenia^  the  goddtCs  of  llrengih,  whi^h  he  received 
<3(1;  and  thegreatcH  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  that  ex*  rm  the  dt(l  day  of  the  new  ytar,  auihorifed  this  cu- 
tenlive  diHiiCt,  is  mentioned  in  Domefday>b<M)k  to  be  afterwards,  and  gave  to  thctc  perfuns  the  name 

the  loreftlKlonging  to  the  crown.  Another  perambula.  o^Jirrma,  However  this  may  be,  the  Romans  on  that 
tion  was  however  made  in  the  2<)th  of  the  fame  king,  d>:y  celebrated  a feUival  in  howour  of  Janus,  and  paid 
which  leaves  out  a great  part  of  the  country  contain  tlnrir  relpc^s  at  the  Came  time  tn  Juno  ; but  they  did 
vd  within  the  lormer.  This  per^mhulatiou,  which  «ot  pafs  it  in  idlcncfs,  led  .they  ihould  become  indo- 
is  preferred  in  the  tower  of  London,  conbnci  the  fo'-elt  l«ut  during  the  reft  of  the  year.  '1  hey  fent  prcfciiU 
to  limits  which,  as  far  a*  we  can  Irace  them,  appear  tn  «nc  another  of  tigs,  dates,  honey,  &c.  to  (how  their 
have  hern  followed  in  the  uJ  yc«r  of  Chvrlcs  It.  friends  that  they  \*i!hcJ  for  a happy  and  agreeable 
vhen  the  foicft  was  again  perambulated.  By  the  Chciiti,  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  who  were  under 

Cf^ari<mfe  ail  lamtf  not  belonging  tr>  the  cmwn  tlie  protectioo  of  the  grr  it,  caiiicd  picfents  of  this 

which  had  l>ern  afieneded  by  Henry  ’ 1 Richard  t kind  to  their  patrons,  ad  log  to  them  a fmali  piece  of 
4>r  King  John,  were  to  difafroreHcd  ; but  a«  no  hiver.  Under  Augutlua,  the  ieMtc,  the  kmguta,  and 
provihrn  wav  made  for  the  reduAion  of  the  niore  an-  *hc  people,  prefented  fuch  gifts  to  him,  and  in  his 
• lent  atforrilalions,  it  IS  eafy  to  account  for  the  great  abl'cme  depuiited  them  in  the  capicol.  Of  the 
diminution  of  this  KirrH  in  the  rri^'n  of  Edward  I.  lucccccitng  princes  fume  adopted  this  cuHotn  and 
who  was  not  a prince  likely  to  fubmit  to  any  ertcioach-  others  aboliihei!  it  , hue  it  aUaya  continued  areung 
TV  eat  w ilia  rights.  'Phe  perambulation  of  the  I2d  the  people-  The  early  ChriftianS  con  emned  it,  be* 

■of  Charles  II.  is  the  laH  which  \vt  hrv.l  on  record  : it  cautc  it  appeared  tu  be  a relique  «f  Paganifm  and  a 
eofuains  tlie  prefent  legal  bounds  of  the  forelt,  and  ipectes  ot  luperilition  ; but  when  it  began  tu  hav*e  no 
-was  given  to  the  furveyors  as  thefr  guide,  in  taking  the  other  obje^  than  that  of  being  a mark  of  ve.-icratiua 
plan  which  they  have  made  lately  Uy  dirtdluii.  Erom  ««d  eflecm,  the  church  i-eafcd  to  difapprove  of  it. 
that  plan,  with  the  approbation  of  the  lords  commif*  NEWEL,  in  architc^urr,  is  the  qpright  poft 
ffonersof  his  majtfly’sticafury, an  engraving  was  made,  which  a p-vir  of  winding  Hairs  turn  ab^ut;  ihi*  is 
According  to  the  lilt  mentione|l(>eriimbulation  and  the  pniperiy  a cylinder  of  Hone,  which  beats  on  the 
plan,  the  fore'l  extends  from  Goilhin  on  the  north-  ground,  and  is  formed  by  tlic  end  of  the  fteps  of  the 
wcH  to  the  fra  on  the  fnuth-eaft,  ahout  20  miles  1 and  winding  Hairs.  * 

from  Haidlry  oa  the  raft  to  Ringwond  on  the  werf,  NEWFIDLER- si t, a lake  in  Hungary,  17  mile# 
about  15  miles;  and  contains  wkhin  thofe  Hmita  in  length  and  6 In  Urea  Uh 

about  acies  Astute  ineafure.  The  viliole  of  NEWFOUNDLAND,  a large  lAand  of  Nortli 

that  quantity,  however,  ts  nc<  forrll.land,  or  now  the  America,  belonging  t<»  Great  Britain,  lying  between 
prcqicrTy  of  the  crown : there  see  frveral  manors  and  46  50.  and  yi.  30.  N.  Lat.  and  Irclwcen  53.  yc. 
other  confideriMe  freehold  eftatrs  within  the  perambu-  and  58  20.  W.  Long.  troro'‘Lundon.  'Fhe  torm  is 
laiion,  belonging  to  mdividuals,  to  the  amount  of  about  that  of  an  irregular  triangle,  the  hafe  or  fuuth  lide  be- 
24, *97  acirv  t about  6i$  acres  are  copyhold  orctiilu-  ing  80  lengues  in  .extent ; the  caH  fide  is  the  longcA  | 
mary  lands  belonging  to  his  maJeUy's  manor  of  Lynd-  and  the  whole  circumference  about  150  leagues.  It 
hurA  t about  1C04  acres  arc  Irafc-kold  nn  *er  the  »*  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Straits  of  BcUei0c» 
crown,  granted  for  (.main  terms  of  vearf,  and  forming  which  fepsrate  it  from  Labrador ; on  the  call  and 
Vot,  Xin.  Part  L D fjaiU 
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HtwfounJ.foujh  il  hath  th<  AtUniic  Ofcan,  ami  on  the  well 
the  Gulpli  of  St  Laurenco.  The  cUmatc  >i  rather 

^ ftvtre;  arxl  the  foil,  at  Iraft  on  the  fea-coail,  which 

It  all  that  we  know  of  it,  is  poor  and  barren.  A 
few  kitchen  vcgctablct  with  llrawb-rrics  and  rafpber- 
rict  arc  all  its  prodotr.  The  country  within  land 
i«  mountainous,  and  abounds  with  timlet  ; there  are 
ievcral  rivers  whic%  are  plcntifulljr  (lorcd  with  various 
forts  of  6fh,  nbundance  ot  deep  bays,  and  many  good 
ports.  St  John’s  and  Placentia  are  the  two  principal 
frttIrTnentfl»  and  at  each  of  tliefc  there  is  a fort  ; the 
number  of  people  who  remain  here  in  the  winter  hath 
• been  computed  at  4000.  The  French,  by  the  treaty 

of  lUrecht,  were  permitted  to  filh  from  Cape  Bona* 
vida  on  the  esll  hde  niund  the  north  of  the  idand  to 
Point  Rich  on  the  weft ; and  hy  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
they  ore  allowed  the  iflrs  of  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon, 
upon  which  they  art  to  dry  their  hlh,  but  not  to  crec^ 
fortifications  of  an>  kind. 

The  great  importance  of  this  place  arlfes  fmm  its 
fiibery,  which  is  rn  part  c.irricd  on  hy  the  inhat  itantl 
at  the  fever.d  hariHuns,  whi''hare  about  20  in  num’  er, 
who  take  vaft  qtmnlilies  of  co  l near  the  coaft,  which 
tliey  briny  in  and  cure  at  their  leifure,  tu  order  to 
have  it  ready  for  the  (hips  when  they  arrive.  But  the 
great  and  exunfive  fithery  is  on  the  banks  at  fomc  di» 
fiance  from-thc  illand.  *l'he  g'cat  bank  lies  20  Ica^'ues 
from  the  ncarcfl  point  of  land  from  the  l ititude  41® 
to  49®,l>rrtching  300  miles  in  length  and  75  in  breadth. 
To  the  eaft  of  this  lies  the  Falfc  Bank;  the  next  is 
flyled  ftri  or  the  Gran  Hank^  about  240  miles  long, 
and  120  over;  then  Banquero,  about  the  fame  fixe; 
the  ihoalsof  Sand  Iflaod,  \VhaJe  Bank,aiHi  the  Bankof 
8t  Peter’s,  with  fevcral  others  of  lefs  note,  all  abound* 
iog  with  fifll- 

'I’hc  cod  are  caught  only  by  a hook  ; and  an  expert 
fUher  win  take  from  150  to  3CO  and  upwards  to  a day; 
for  thefilb  never  bile  in  the  night,  and  the  laly>ur  is 
very  great.  The  fcafon  is  from  May  to  in 

the  height  of  which  there  arc  from  500  to. 700  fail  up- 
on the  hanks  at  a lime,  fhe  fifh  caught  in  the  fpring- 
months  arc  beft;  they  are  cured  in  very  different  ways. 
Some  arc  ftylcd  whitf fjh^  others  mud  fijh,  which  are 
flowed  and  failed  in  the  bold,  and  will  not  keep  long  ; 
but  the  heft  and  mod  valuable  arc  the  dried  cod.  'i'he 
quantity  taken  is  prodigious : yet  in  foree  feafoos  and 
in  different  place*  varies  conhdcrably,  ai  the  fifh  fre- 
quently chanfC  their  ftatiout.  The  w 

ttiey  are  entiled,  lie  upon  the  banks,  with  the  help  of 
their  boats  take  and  cure  their  own  ^fh,  and  as  foon  as 
they  are  full  fail  for  a market  The  fact -ff.ips  proceed 
(iircAly  to  the  ifUnd,  where  they  purchafe  6fh  from 
the  inhaliiitnts  either  by  barter  or  bills  of  exchange. 
The  principal  ir.arketi  for  cod  are  Spain,  Portugal, 
Italy,  and  the  Weft  Indies.  The  value  of  this  fifhcry 
t«  computed  at  feme  hundred  thoufand  pounds  annual 
ly ; employing,  bcHdes  fevcral  hun  dred  fhips,  fenre 
thoufands  of  fesrnrn,  and  affording  ■*  mainte^iance  to  a 
cumber  of  trade  fmen  of  different  oscupatii'ns,  by  which 
many  large  towns  on  the  weft  fide  of  England  accu* 
snuUte  much  wealth,  am*  at  the  fame  time  coninbuic 
in  many  rcfpeCis  to  the  f enefit  of  the  puMic. 

The  rrcat  utility  of  this  fiihciy  was  very  eiily 
fren,  and  very  vigoroufly  puifucd  ; for  in  tiie  begin? 
•log  of  the  reign  of  king  James  1.  wc  bad  two  huo* 
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dred  and  fifty  fail  employed  therein.  It  is  computed,  Newfonirf* 
that  three  quintals  of  wet  lifh  make  one  quiutal  of 
dried  lod.  Betides,  the  livers  of  every  hundred  quirv.  * * 

tals  nuke  a hogihead  of  oil ; and  exclufive  of  thefc, 
there  are  many  leffer  advantages  that  go  in  dtroinution 
of  the  expcnce.  The  fithery,  as  we  have  faid  above, 
produces  differently  in  different  fcafons ; but  il  is  judged 
to  l>e  a very  good  one  when  it  produces  jco,ooc  quin- 
tals of  fiih  and  30CO  barrel#  of  oil,  both  equally  falc- 
able  and  valuable  commodities.  As  every  thip  carries 
twelve,  and  each  of  their  boats  eight  men,  and  as  thefe 
return  home  in  fix  mouths,  there  cannot  be  a more 
nuhlc  Durfery  for  feamtn.  The  artificers  and  traders. 
employed  in  building,  rjcluaUing,  and  repairing  thefe 
vtffels,  are  very  numerous  in  the  refpedive  ports  from 
which  they  fail.  Thtfc  circiimllances  juftify  the  par* 
ticular  attention  paid  by  govcrnm«.at  to  this  branch  of 
the  public  fcrvice  ; in  refpeft  to  which,  that  they  may 
be  well  informed,  an  annual  and  very  diftindt  account, 
by  which  the  whole  i»  feen  at  one  view,  is  delivered 
by  the  proper  officer  to  the  governor  of  Newfound- 
land, that  in,  to  the  commodore  of  his  majefty’s  fqua- 
dron.  Mr  Pennant,  in  t^ic  appendix  to  his  Ari^ic 
Zoology,  give#  us,  from  what  appears  to  be  very  good 
authority,  the  following  account  of  this  illand. 

**  Within  the  circuit  of  60  miles  of  the  fouthem 
psrt,  the  country  i#  hilly,  but  not  mountainous.  The 
hills  uicreafe  in  height  as  they  recede  from  the  fea  ; . 
thrir  courfe  ts  irregular,  not  funning  a chain  of  hills 
but  rife  and  fall  abruptly.  The  eoafis  arc  high,  and 
the  ihorcs  moft  remarkably  bold.  The  fame  may  be 
fatd  of  ahnoft  every  part  of  this  vaft  iffjnd.  The 
country  is  much  wooded,  and  the  hills  (fuch  which 
have  not  flat  tups  to  admit  the  rain  to  fiagnatc  on 
riicm)  are  clothed  with  birch,  with  hard,  fpruce,  fir, 
and  pine,  all  fmall ; which  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  in- 
habitants taking  off  the  bark  to  cover  the  fifii  ftages. 

This  pcninfula  is  fo  indented  by  the  fine  and  deep  bays « 
of  Placentia,  St  Mary',  Conception,  and  Trinity,  that 
it  may  be  eafily  penetrated  in  all  parts,  which  is  done 
for  the  fake  of  fowling,  or  the  procuring  of  fpars  for 
mafts,  oars,  &c.  The  iftand  is  on  all  fides  more  or 
lefs  pierced  with  deep  bays,  which  peninfulatc  it  in 
many  places  hy  illbniufcs  moft  remarkably  narrow.— 

The  mountains  on  the  fouih-wcft  fide,  near  the  fea, 
arc  very  high,  and  terminate  in  lofty  headlands.  Such 
are  Otapeau  rouge,  a moft  rtmarkjhly  high  prnmoiu* 
tory.  Cape  St  Mary’s,  and  Cape  le  lliane.  Such  in 
graeral  is  the  form  itiun  of  the  iiland  ; on  tlie  oortli-  * 
call,  moft  of  tlie  hill-  in  the  iiUeriur  part  o(  the  couo* 

^ tcrminite  pyramid^ly,  but  form  no  chain  The 
interior  parts  ^ the  country  confift  chiefly  of  moraf- 
fes,  or  diy  barren  hammocks,  or  level  land,  with  fre- 
quent lakes  or  ponds,  and  in  fume  places  coverrd  with 
liunted  black  fpruce  The  rivcri.  ol  Newfoundbni 
are  unfit  for  navigation,  but  they  arc  of  ufe  in  float- 
ing down  the  wood  with  the  lummer  floods.  Still 
the  rivers  and  the  lu-ouks  are  excellent  guides  for  the 
hunters  of  beavera  and  other  atumaii,  to  penetrate  up 
the  country,  which  as  yet  has  never  lieen  done  deeper 
than  y miles.  Near  the  brook*  it  Is  that  timber  is 
commonly  met  with,  but  fel  xm  above  three  or  four 
mile*  inland,  an<i  in  vaLeys ; the  bill*  in  the  noiihero 
diftri^  being  naked  and  barren. 

**  iu  (umc  paiu  of  Ncvviuuudl4Dd  there  is  limber  fuf- 

fhciciitly 
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'Wewfwn^-ficletuly  lirg«  for  the  bulUiog  of  tnerchint  ihip* : the 

. hufk  i«  mode  of  juniper,  end  the  pine  furnKhci  maAs 

and  yauU  ; but  »t  yet  none  has  been  ^und  iar^'e 
cnon^'h  for  a mart  for  a larjfc  cutter.  I'hc  bfliery  is 
divided  into  two  feafons  ; that  on  the  rttorci  or  the 
rtiore  feafon,  commences  about  the  2cth  of  April,  and 
ends  about  the  l vth  of  Oviober  ; the  bc«tt  fifh  in  from 
four  lo  20  fatlioms  water.  The  mort  imponant,  the 
bsnh  fiihlr.^  feifon,  bes^int  the  icth  of  May,  and  con* 
ti  uirs  till  the  lal  of  September,  and  carried  on  tn  tolo 

f.nhomtdepth  of  water.  B.(nkin|(  vcfTcIs  have  fail- 
ed from  St  john'i  to  the  lank  as  early  as  the  t2th  of 
April.  At  hrd  they  ufe  pork  or  birds  for  a bait ; hut 
as  they  catch  fifh,  they  fupply  thcmfelves  with  a fhell 
hfh  called  clams,  which  is  found  in  the  bt.Uy  of  the 
cod.  7'hc  next  biii  is  the  lobftcr;  after  that  the  her- 
ring arul  tire  lauace,  which  lall  till  June,  when  the  ca> 
peian  comes  on  the  coart,  and  is  another  bait.  In  Au* 
gull:  the  fquid  comes  into  ufe,  and  hir.lly  the  herring 
again.  The  greatert  number  of  cud-rtfh  taken  by  a 
fiiigle  liiherman  in  the  rc.iron  has  been  12,000,  but  the 
average  is  7000  The  largert  fiih  which  has  been  ta- 
kiD  was  four  feet  three  inches  long,  and  weighed  46 
pounds.  A banking  vcflel  of  iO,coo  6ih  ought  to  be 
hllcd  in  three  weeks,  and  fo  in  proportion ; and  80 
quintals  (ti2ib.  each)  for  a bo.at  in  the  fame  time. 

111  1785,  541  Englifh  veflels  filhcd  on  the  bank, a 
number  exceeding  that  of  the  Ficncb.  A heap  of 
dried  llth,  20  fcct  lort4  and  ten  wide,  and  four  deep, 
contains  )00  quintals  i>uch  an  heap  fettles,  in  the 
courfc  of  48  hours  after  it  is  made,  about  An  ex- 
trr.or iioary  fplitier  will  fplit  five  quintals  of  fifh  in  an 
hour.  The  average  in  th;.t  time  is  two.  'ITerc  is  110 
fiiliing  during  winter,  on  account  of  the  tncJemeiicy 
of  the  fenfon  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  fifh  in  a great 
incafure  quit  the  banks  before  that  time,  at  in  gtireral 
they  are  very  fearer  when  the  filliing  verteU  go  upon 
the  banks  early  in  the  fprtng. 

1 here  are  a few  finsll  towns  on  the  coarts,  which 
have  gardens  fown  with  IDnglifh  pulfe  ; hut  many  of 
the  inhabitants  quit  the  country  in  winter. 

“An  admiral  or  fume  fea  officer  is  governor  of  Kew- 
foundland  He  fails  from  England  in  May,  and  re* 
turns  by  the  ;tcth  of  November.’* 

NEWMARKET,  in  Cambridgt fhire,  15  miles 
from  Cambridge,  1 j from  St  Edmuhdfbnry,  and  60 
from  London,  is  a town  with  one  long  rtreet,  the 
north  fide  in  Suffolk,  the  fouth  fide  in  Cambridge- 
fhire.  It  is  a healthy  place,  and  a ^eat  thorough- 
fare in  the  road  from  London  to  Norfolk;  but  ftands 
mortly  by  the  horfe-races  every  year  in  April  and  Oc- 
tober, here  bein,'  the  fineft  courfe  in  England  ; on 
which  there  is  a boufe  for  the  king  when  he  comes 
to  the  races,  which  was  built  by  Charles  U.  The 
king  gives  a plate  or  two  every  year,  befidcs  thofe 
given  by  the  nobility  ; and  wagers  are  laid  upon  tlie 
horfes,  which  are  fellom  under  500  1 and  often  above 
loool.  Here  are  two  cofrechoufes,  at  which,  every 
sight  and  moniing  during  the  races,  there  is  gamiog, 
as  there  is  alfo  at  the  houfes  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
Here  are  alfo  cock-matches  Here  is  a jiitle  chapel, 
which  is  a chapet  of  cafe  to  the  mother  church  at 
rt>iiton  ; and  another  in  tlie  Suffolk  fide,  which  is  p.t- 
rochial.  'I'he  town  was  burnt  in  1683,  but  loos  re- 
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built.  Here  areTvo  chan'c^-fehooli.  one  Tor  20  boys,  Nsw-oft 
another  for  20  girls,  fupported  by  50 1.  a year,  firll  H 
fettled  by  queen  Anne.  Here  ii  a market  oii  Tuef- 
daya  and  Tlmrfdays,  and  fairs  on  Octo'jcr  a3.  and  ' 
Whitfun-Tutfday. 

NblWRObS,  a borou"h  town  tn  the  comity  of 
Weiford,  and  proviiire  of  Leinfter,  in  Iteland,  67 
miles  from  Dublin.  Jt  rctuins  two  members  to  par- 
liament ; the  pr.tr.nnrpe  is  in  the  families  of  Tntlcn-. 
ham  and  Dci"h.  This  town  was  foriTiCrly  w.illed,  .ind 
fome  of  the  gates  flill  remain.  It  lies  on  the  river 
Btrrow,  which  is  hcie  very  deep,  and  fliipi  01  burden 
can  come  up  to  the  quay  even  w.'ien  the  tide  it  out. 

The  church  is  lar/>c,  but  the  fuitomjioufe  and  quay 
arc  both  fun  II,  and  fometimes  nreTll,x>dcd  many  feet. 

It  is  otic  of  the  llaple  ports  for  expottin;;  wool,  yet 
its  trade  it  but  incoufiderablc  j beef  and  butter  are  the 
principal  crlitlc.  exported  Here  is  a barrack  for  a 
troop  of  horl'c,  and  a good  ferry  into  the  county  of 
Kilkenny.  Near  this  town  is  a charter  f hool.  It 
is  alfo  it  poll  town,  and  gives  title  of  earl  10  the  fa- 
Iiilly  of  Gore.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  adorn- 
ed with  many  religious  lioufet,  air.tmg  whieh  was  a 
crouched  friary,  built  on  the  fiimmit  of  a hill  lo  the 
town  ! but  one  of  the  friars  having  killed  a principal 
inhabitant,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  arofe,  put 
the  friars  to  death,  and  totally  dcflroycd  the  friary  t 
ou  the  fite  of  which  the  raonaftcry  of  St  .Saviour,  for 
conventual  Francilcins,  was  afterwards  creeled  by  Sir 
John  Devereux  t and  the  eaft  end  of  this  lall  building 
is  now  the  parifh^thurch.  A friary  for  Eremites,  fol- 
lowing the  lule  of  St  Aogullinc,  jvas  alfo  founded 
here  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

KEWS-rapsav,  periodical  publications,  daily, 
weekly,  &c  for  the  putpofe  of  communicating  to  the 
world  every  thing  of  importance,  whether  political  or 
literary,  &c.  which  is  going  on.  They  have  tended 
much  to  the  dincniinat'on  of  learning,  and  liavc  fer- 
ved  many  other  valuable  purpofes  ) and  while  they  are 
carried  on  with  candour,  ipiparllality,  and  ability, 
they  arc  unquellionably  a gteai  national  benefit.  When 
Ibis,  however,  it  not  the  cafe,  and  it  often  happens, 
they  difgrace  their  authors,  and  are  highly  injutioita 
to  the  public.  They  were  ftrll  pu'ililhcd  in  Eiigltnd, 

A ugufl  22.  1642.  Journal rlrt  Snvanj,  a French  paper, 
was  Orfl  pubblhediii  1665,  though  one  was  printed  in 
Enghnd,  under  the  title  of  the  Pui/it  Jtuil/igaKtr, 
by  Sir  Roger  L’Ellrangc,  166;,  whieh  he  dropped, 
on  the  pubitealion  of  the  firft  London  Gazette  Newf- 
papers  and  pamphlets  were  prohibited  by  royal  pro- 
clamation i&8o.  1 hough  at  the  revolution  profiibi- 

tions  of  this  kind  were  done  awr.ty,  and  the  prefs  fet 
at  liUrty,  yet  ntwfpapeis  were  afterwards  made  oh- 
jecta  of  taxation,  and  for  this  purpofe  were  firft  ftamp- 
cd  1714.  The  number  of  them,  however,  gradually 
incrcafed  ; and  there  were  printed  in  the  whole  king- 
dom during  the  ycara  1775,  12,683,000;  1776, 
12,830,000;  1777,  13,150,642;  177S,  13,240,0591 
>77‘>  >4.106,841;  i7»o,  14,117,3711  17S1, 

■s.3‘;7i<<JO  ( '7*'.  'f,»74>3'9.  'Fhey  are  now 
ftill  more  numerous. 

NEW-style,  firft  ufed  in  England  in  1753,  w-as  in- 
troduced into  the  weftcin  world  by  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.  See  Cnacxotocv,  n’  24. 
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Ifcw*.  NEWT,  or  Krr,  in  Zoology,  ihc  common  E* 
xard.  See  Lxcs^ta. 

“ ’ NEWTON  (Sir  ir»:?c).  ore  of  tbcgrcatefl  philofo- 

phers  and  mathrmaticianft  the  world  haa  ever  pro<luced, 
waa  the  only  child  of  Mr  John  Newton  of  Colefvrorth, 
not  far  from  Grantham  in  Liocolnlhirr,  who  had  an 
edate  of  ahout  iio\.  /ttr  annuntf  v>hich  he  kept  in 
hi*  own  hand*.  He  wa*  horn  at  that  place  on  Chriil* 
mas  day  1642.  Hi&  fatlier  dyin^  when  he  wa»  young, 
h'8  molhei**  lirother,  a rltrgyman  of  the  name  of  yfy* 
JtoHgh^  or  who  live  1 near  her,  and  direited  all 

her  affair*  after  the  dcarh  of  Mr  Ntwlon,  put  her  fon 
to  fchool  at  Granlhnm.  When  he  had  finilhed  hi* 
fchool  learning,  his  mother  look  him  home,  Intending, 
n«  fhe  had  no  other  child,  to  have  the  ptcafure  of  hii 
company  ; and  that  he,  as  his  father  had  done,  Ihoiild 
occupy  his  own  eflate.  But  his  uncle  happening  to 
ftnd  him  in  a haydoft  at  Grantham  wotkinj;  a mathe* 
iruitical  prohiem,  and  having  otherwife  obfcived  the 
hov*s  mind  to  be  inKommonly  Sent  upon  learning,  he 
picvailrd  upon  her  to  part  with  him  t and  Ihe  fent  him 
to  Trinity  College  in  Cdmhridgc,  where  her  hrotlier, 
having  himftif  been  a member  of  it,  had  ftilJ  m-ny 
friends.  Ifavc  wa«  foon  taken  notice  of  by  Dr  Ifaac 
Carrow  ; who,  obferving  hi*  bright  genius,  comrat!t> 
ed  a gteat  friendfhip  for  him.  M dc  Kontcnetle 
tells  ws,  **  That  in  learning  mathematics  he  did  not 
iludy  Euclid,  who  feen.ed  to  him  too  plain  and  fimple, 
and  unworthy  of  taking  up  hi*  time.  He  underKood 
him  almoll  before  he  read  him  t aird  a cad  of  his  eye 
vpon  the  contents  of  hU  tl^orems  was  fufGcienc  to 
make  him  mtfter  of  them.  He  advanced  at  once  to 
the  geomcliy  of  Dcs  Cartes,  Kepler**  optics,  3tc.  It 
ifi  c^ertain,  that  he  had  made  hi*  great  difeoveries  iu 
geometry,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  hi*  two  famous 
works  the  Prindpia  and  the  Optiti,  by  the  time  he 
was  24  years  of  agc.^' 

In  1664,  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arU{  and 
5n  1668  that  of  matter,  being  elected  the  year  before, 
ftllonr  of  his  coUegr.  He  had  before  this  time  difeo* 
vered  the  method  of  Aiixions ; and  In  1669  he  was 
t ^ofen  proftffor  of  mathenuitics  in  the  uaiverfity  of 
Cambridge,  upon  the  refignation  of  Dr  Barrow.  The 
fame  year,  and  the  two  following,  he  read  a courfe  of 
optical  tenure*  in  Latin,  in  the  public  fchooli  of  the 
univeiflty  } an  English  tranflation  of  which  wa*  print- 
ed *t  London^in  lysS  it)  8vo,  as  wa*  the  Latin  ori- 
ginal the  next  year  in  4to.  From  the  year  1671  to 
1679,  he  held  a poirefpondence  by  letters  \tiih  Mr 
Henry  Oldenburg  fecreUry  of  the  loyal  focicty,  and 
Mr  John  Collins  fellow  of  that  fociety  { which  letter* 
contain  a vatlcty  of  curious  ubfervation*. 

- Concerning  the  origin  of  his  diCcoverie*,  we  are  told, 
tbit  a*  he  fat  alone  in  a garden,  the  falling  of  fomc  apple* 
from  a tree  led  him  into  a fpecuhtion  on  the  power  of 
gravity  ; that  as  this  power  U not  dimlmihed  at  the 
remotell  diAance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  which 
wc  can  rife,  it  appeared  to  him  reafonahle  to  con- 
clude, that  it  muft  extend  much  farther  than  was 
lifualiy  thought  1 and  purfuing  this  fpeculatioa,  by 
comparing  the  periods  of  the  fcveral  planets  with  their 
dillanccs  from  the  fun,  be  found,  that  if  any  power 
like  gravity  held  them  in  their  courfes,  it*  ffrength 
mud  decrcjfc  in  the  duplicate  propoition  of  the  in- 
creafe  of  dillancc.  Tlii*  inquiry  was  dropped  \ but  re- 
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fumed  mgatn,  and  give  rife  to  hi*  writing  the  treatlfe  Nfwfnft, 
which  he  puUilheJ  in  16^7,  under  the  name  of  Ma- 
tiffmaiifal  PrimipitJ  vf  Nutural  Ph'tJofophy  s n work 
looked  upon  as  the  produAion  of  a cdeffial  intelligence 
rather  ilun  of  a man.  'I’be  very  fame  year  in  which 
this  great  work  was  pu'dilhed,  the  uaiveriity  of  Cam- 
bridge was  attacked  by  king  James  11.  vrhcnMrNcwum 
was  one  0(  its  moft  7.caltmi  defenders,  aud  was  accord- 
ingly nominated  one  ot  the  delegates  of  that  untverhty 
to  the  high-commiiI«on  court ; and  the  next  year  lie  wj* 
chofen  one  of  their  members  for  the  conrentiou  pailis- 
ment,  in  wtifeh  he  tat  till  it  wa*  diffolved.  lu 
Mr  Montague,  then  chmeeilor  of  the  exchequer,  aini 
afterwards  eirl  of  HaliUx,  obtained  for  lure  of  the 
king  the  utLcc  of  warden  of  the  mint ; in  which  cm* 
pluymeitt  he  was  of  fsgnkl  fervicc,  when  the  monry 
was  called  in  to  be  recoined.  Three  tear*  after,  be 
wmt  appointed  maArr  of  the  mint  t y place  of  very  con*- 
lidrrablc  prcht,  which  he  held  till  his  death.  In  1 699, 
he  was  elcded  one  of  the  members  of  the  royal  aca- 
demy of  fcicnces  at  Paris.  In  lyot,  He  was  a lecond 
time  chofen  member  of  parliament  for  the  univcrlity  of 
Cambridge.  In  1704,  he  ptibliihei  his  which 

is  a piece  of  philofophy  fo  new,  that  the  fcience  may  be 
cOniiderrd  as  entirely  indebted  to  our  Hucluar  In  1705, 
he  was  knighted  by  queen  Anne*  In  1707,  he  pub* 
lifhed  h\i  ^rithmeiua  UiuverfaCu.  In  17U,  his  Wao* 
iyjit  per  ^ntnj'Uutum  Srritt^  Fiuxiona  et  Differenttne^ 
fee.  was  pu' liihed  by  Willum  Jones  Efq.  lu  1712, 
feveral  letters  of  his  wen  puMilhed  in  the  CDmmera'um 
Kpijiotuum.  In  the  reign  of-Gcorge  1.  he  was  bet- 
ter known  at  court  than  before.  *l'he  prinoefi  uf 
Wales,  aftwerwards  quccn-confort  of  England,  ufed 
frequently  to  propofe  queAions  to  him,  and  to  declare 
that  {he  thought  hrrfelf  happy  to  live  at  the  fame  time 
with  him,  aud  have  the  picalure  and  advantage  ot  hi* 
conrerfation.  He  had  written  a treatife  of  ancient 
chronology,  which  he  did  not  think  of  publiihing  t 
but  the  princtf*  defired  an  abAiwf^,  which  the  would 
never  part  with-  However,  a copy  of  it  ftole  abroad, 
and  wa«  carried  into  France  j where  it  was  traollutcd 
and  printed,  with  fotne  obfervatiens,  which  were  af* 
icrwarJ*  anfwcred  by  Sir  Ifaac.  Bui,  in  lyaH,  the 
Chronology  itfclf  was  publdhcd  at  London  in  quar- 
to $ and  was  attacked  l>y  fcveral  perfuns,  and  as  zta* 

Uuifly  defended  by  Sir  Hare’s  friends.  *1  he  main 
dedgu  of  it  was  to  find  our,  from  fomc  tracts  of  the 
muff  ancient  Greek  agronomy,  what  was  the  pofi- 
lion  of  the  cohirrt  with  refped  to  the  fixed  fUrs, 
in  the  time  of  Chiron  the  centaur.  As  it  is  now 
known  that  tliefe  ftars  have  a motion  in  longitude 
0/  one  degree  in  72  years,  if  it  li  once  known  thro' 
what  fixed  ttan  the  colurc  pafTed  in  Cbirurt'a  lime,  by 
Ukiog  the  dillancc  of  tbefe  Hart  from  tiigfe  through 
which  it  now  paffc^  wc  might  deiermioe  what  num- 
ber of  year*  is  elapled  fince  Chiron's  time.  As  Chi- 
ron wa*  one  uf  the  Argonauts,  this  would  fix  the  time 
of  that  famous  expedition,  and  conCcqucntly  that  t>f 
the  Trojan  war ; the  two  great  events  upon  which  ah 
the  ancieut  chronology  depends.  Sir  Ifaac  places  them 
500  years  nearer  the  birth  of  Chrift  than  other  chro 
Bologer*  generally  do. 

This  great  man  had  all  along  enjoyed  a fettled 
and  equal  fiate  of  health  to  the  age  of  80,  when 
be  began  to  be  affllAcd  with  an  iacontloence  of 

uiiwc* 
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uriflC-  Ho\rf?er,  fur  tlit  fire  fonuniiijaf  yei^rti  hch^d  cVsithft  on.  rrom  Ujn  love  of  peace*  no  do’>ht,  ftrofe 

ii.tcrv.iU  of  wfc,  which  he  procured  by  the  oH-  that  unul'ual  kind  of  horror  wrtich  be  hid  for  a)!  <bf- ' * 

fervanee  of  a ftriil  regimen.  It  was  then  believed  piitrs  ; a ilea  ly  unbroken  attention,  free  from  ihofc 
that  he  certainly  had  the  Hone ; and  when  the  pa«  frequent  recoillnt>»  infeparably  incident  to  others,  wj# 
ro*yfm«werc  fo  violent,  that  laruje  dropi  of  Ttcai  ran  his|icculi;irfcltciiy  i he  knew  it,  and  he  knew  the  vdoe 
down  hti  face,  he  never  uttered  the  Itall  compiaif't,  or  of  it.  No  wonder  then  thtit  controverfy  wa»  lookc  t 
npreffed  the  fmalleti  degree  of  impatience;  hut,  as  on  as  hii  l>anc.  When  fume  ohjed^ionr,  hatlily  ma<'e  to 
fiM'ti  as  he  had  a moment's  eaft,  woiitt  fmile  am)  talk  his  difcoveiits  coneerning  li.;ht  aittl  colour^,  induced 
with  hU  ufual  checrfulnefs.  'fill  then  he  always  read  him  to'Iay  ahde  the  dclign  he  had  of  pnblifhing  his  » 

•lid  wrote  feveral  hours  in  a day.  He  had  the  pctfetl  optic  I'-^iircs,  we  find  him  rtflefting  on  that  dil'putc, 
ufe  of  all  fail  fenfes  and  underAandiiig  till  the  day  be*  into*w!nVh  he  was  unavoidably  draw  a thereby,  in  thefe 
ff'rc  be  died,  which  was  on  the  icih  of  Mirch  1 7 16-7,  terms;  **  I bla.Tctl  my  own  imprudence  for  parting 
in  the  85th  year  of  bis  age.  *>He  Isy  in  date  in  the  with  fo  real  a hlefling  as  rny  quiet,  to  rmi  after  a lSs« 
Jcnifalem  chamber  at  Wetimiuiler,  and  on  the  28th  dow.’*  It  is  true,  this  fha  low  (as  Mr  Fcntenellc  nb- 
ijf  Mjrch  his  body  was  conveyed  into  Wetlminller  ab-  ferves)  did  not  el’cape  him  afterwards,  nor  di.f  it  coH 
l ey  ; the  pall  being  fupporte.l  by  the  lord  chancrllur,  him  that  quiet  which  he  fo  much  valued,  but  proved 
the  dukes  of  Montrofe  and  Roxburgh,  and  the  earls  of  as  much  a real  hnppinefs  to  him  as  his  quiet  itfelf ; yeC 
Pembroke,  SufTex,  and  Macclesfield  The  hlHuip  of  this  W'as  a hippinela  of  his  own  mnking:  he  took  a 
Rocheder  read  the  funerixl  office,  being  attended  by  refalution,  from  (hefe  difputes,  not  to  publilh  any  more 
all  the  elergv  of  the  church.  I'he  corpfc  was  interred  about  that  theory  till  lie  had  pm  it  alove  the  reach 
jull  at  the  entrance  into  the  choir,  w'hcre  a noble  mo«  of  cuntroverfy,  by  the  exa^eh  experiments  and  the 
aumciit  is  ercClcd  to  his  memory.  ilrictell  dcmontlrations ; and  accordingly  it  has  never 

Sir  Ifaac  was  of  a middling  (lature,  and  in  the  latter  been  called  in  quefliou  fmcc.  in  (lie  fame  temper,  af« 
part  of  bis  life  fomewhat  inclined  to  be  fat.  Hiscoun*  ter  he  t.ad  fcot  the  mioufcript  of  his  FrimifHo  to  the 
tt  nance  wai  picaiing,  and  at  the  fame  time  venerable.  Royal  Society,  with  hi^  content  to  the  printing  of  it 
Fie  never  made  vie  of  fptclaclcs,  and  loil  but  one  by  them,  upon  Mr  fiouk's  injuriouily  infilling  that 
tooth  during  his  whole  life.  himfetf  had  demonllraled  Kepler's  problem  betore  our 

Hii  temper  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  equal  and  mild,  author,  he  delcimincJ,  rather  than  be  involved  agiia 
that  no  accident  could  difiuib  it.  Of  this  the  follow,  in  a cantfoverfy,  to  fupprefs  the  third  book,  and  was 
tng  remarkable  indance  is  related.  Sir  Ifaac  had  a very  hardly  prevailed  upon  to  albcr  that  refolution.  U 
favourite  little  do^,  which  he  called  D'tam'md ; and  is  true,  the  public  wii  thereby  a gainer;  that  book, 
being  one  day  railed  out  of  hU  fiudy  into  the  next  which  is  indeed  no  more  than  a corollary  of  fome  pro> 
room.  Diamtuid.  was  left  behind.  When  Sir  Ifaac  re*  pofiiioas  in  the  firfi,  being  originally  drawn  up  in  the 
turned,  having  been  ai’fcnt  but  a few  minutes,  he  had  popular  way,  with  a defign  to  pubUih  it  in  that  form  ;■ 
the  mortification  to  find,  chat  Diamond  having  thrown  whereas  he  was  now  convinced  that  it  woullhcl>eii 
down  a lighted  candle  among  feme  papers,  the  nearly  not  to  let  it  go  abroad  without  a tlriA  demonfiratioo. 
finiflied  labour  of  many  years  u'as  in  fiames.  and  a'.mofl  After  all,  iiotwiihtlunding  hil  anxions  care  to  avoid 
confumed  to  afhes  T!>ts  lufs,  as  Sir  Ifaac  was  (hen  every  occafion  of  breaking  his  intenfc  application  to 
vrty  far  advanced  in  yean,  was  irretrievable  ; yet,  Hudy,  he  was  at  a great  diilancc  from  b;  ing  deeped 
without  once  llriking  the  dog,  he  only  rrliuked  him  in  pbilofophy  : on  the  contrary,  he  could  hy  aiiJe  hii 
with  this  exclamation,  Oh  1 Diamond!  Diamond'  thuughls,  though  engaged  in  the  moil  intricate  re* 
th(*;i  Utile  knowefi  the  mifehief  thou  hafi  done!  * fearches,  whi:n  his  other  affairs  required  his  attend* 

He  W1S  a great  lover  <if  peace  ; and  would  rather  ance  ; and,  as  foon  as  hi;  had  Icifure*  refume  the  fub* 
have  chtden  to  remain  in  obfeurity  than  to  have  the  je^  at  the  point  where  he  h.:d  Ictt'off.  1 hii  he  feemi 
calm  of  life  luiBcd  by  thofe  fioims  and  dilutes  which  to  have  done  not  fo  much  by  any  extraordinary  flrcngth 
genius  and  learning  always  draw  upun  thofe  that  are  of  memory,  as  by  the  force  of  bis  inveulive  laculty,  to 
pceuliarly  eminent  for  them.  In  contemplating  his  ge*  which  every  thing  opened  itfelf  again  with  cafe,  if  no* 
oius  it  prefrntly  becomes  a doubt,  which  of  thefe  en*  thing  intervened  to  ru/He  him.  The  rea<linef2  of  his 
dowments  had  the  greatefi  fkare,  fagacity.peoetraiion,  invention  made  him  not  think  of  putting  his  memoiy  4 

flrenpth,  or  diligence  : and,  after  all,  the  mark  that  much  to  the  trial : hut  this  was  the  ofisprlag  of  a vi. 
feems  mnfi  10  difiingulfh  it  is,  that  he  hlmCrl^  made  gorous  intenftnefa  of  thought,  out  of  which  he  was  but 
the  juficfl  dlimation  of  it,  declaring,  that,  if  he  had  a common  man.  He  f]Knt,  therefore,  the  prime  of  his 
done  the  world  any  fervice,  it  was  due  to  nothing  hut  age  in  thofe  ahfinife  refcarches,  when  hii  ficuation  in 
ioduflry  and  patient  thought;  that  he  kept  the  full*  a college  gave  him  leifmx,  and  even  while  ftuly  was  his 
je^  under  confideration  conllantly  helore  him,  and  proper  prufeflion.  Cut  as  foon  ai  he  was  removed  to 
waited  till  the  firfl  dawning  opcneil  gradually,  by  the  mini,  he  applied  hiinfclf  chiefly  to  the  bufiorfs  of 
little  and  little,  into  a full  and  clear  light.  It  is  Caid,  that  office  ; and  fo  far  quitted  mathematic*  and  philo* 
that  when  he  had  any  maihcmstical  problems  or  fo*  fophy,  as  not  to  engage  in  any  purfutls  of  atiherkind 
lotions  in  his  mind,  he  would  never  quit  ihe  fuhjeA  afterwards. 

on  any  accouni.  Dinner  has  been  often  three  hours  The  amiable  quality  of  modcAy  is  reptefented  as 
ready  for  him  krfore  he  could  be  brought  to  table  x and  landing  foremoll  in  the  character  of  this  great  mar.'a 
his  man  often  faid,  when  he  has  been  getting  up  in  a mind  and  manners.  It  was  in  reality  greater  than  can 
morning,  he  has  fometimes  begun  to  drefs,  and  with  be  eafily  imagined,  or  will  be  readily  believed  : yet  it 
one  leg  in  his  breeches  fat  down  again  on  the  bed,  always  continued  fo  without  any  alteration,  though 
where  he  hai  rtmained  for  bouri  betore  be  got  bit  the  whole  world,  fays  FoatencUc,  coofpitid  againft  it ; 
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J^roa.  and  let  us  add,  though  he  was  thcretiy  robbed  of  hia 
in\*ent!on  of  rtuxiooa.  Nicholaa  Mercator  publtthim^  hti 
I^r^arnlm^i^bnia  in  lfi68,  where  he  gave  the  qim* 
dioturc  of  the  hyperbola  by  an  indnite  fnics,  wltich  wai 
the*  drft  ap^'carance  in  the  Icnnied  wotUI  ot  a feriea  of 
this  fort  drawn  from  the  p'.rtictilai' nature  of  ihecurxc, 
and  that  IQ  a iTii’.nntT  very  ntw  am!  ahflractcti  ; Dr  IW- 
rovT,  then  at  Cambridt»v%  where  Mr  Newton,  at  that  time 
about  2f)  year»  of  a^re,  rcfidcd,  rtcoUe^cd  that^chad 
rml  with  the  fame  tiling  in  the  writings  of  thit  young 
gentleman  ; ami  there  not  enndned  to  the  hyperbola 
only,  but  extended,  by  general  forms,  to  ali  forts  of 
curves,  even  fuch  as  are  mechanical ; to  their  quadra^ 
ture«,  their  rc^iheatioos,  and  their  centres  of  gravity  ; 
to  the  folids  formed  by  their  relations,  and  to  the  fu- 
pcrficies  of  thofe  folids  ; fo  that,  when  their  determi- 
nations were  poHihle,  the  feries  fioppei  at  a certain 
point,  or  at  lead  their  fums  were  given  by  dated  rule*  ; 
and,  if  the  abfolute  determinations  were  impof&ble, 
they  could  yet  be  Infinitely  approximr.ted  ; which  is 
the  happied  and  mod  refined  method,  fays  Mr  Fonte- 
ncilc,  of  fiipplying  the  defects  of  hnman  knowledge 
that  man’s  imagination  could  polllbly  inveot.  I’o  be 
wafier  of  fo  fruitful  and  genrral  a theory  was  a mine  of 
gold  to  a geometrician  } but  it  was  a greater  glory  to 
have  been  the  difeoverer  of  fo  furprifing  and  ingenious 
a fyitem.  So  that  Mr  Newton,  finding  by  Merca> 
tor’s  book,  that  he  was  in  the  way  to  it,  an  ’ tliat 
others  might  follow  in  his  tra^,  ihould  naturally  have 
bf;n  forwanl  to  open  his  treafures,  and  fccure  thepro- 
erty,'  which  confined  in  making  the  difeovery ; but 
e cont  nted  bimfclf  with  his  trcafuic  which  he  had 
found,  without  ivganh'iig  the  glory.  What  an  idea 
dors  it  give  us  of  his  unparaUded  modefty,  when  we 
fee  him  declaring,  that  he  thought  Mercator  had  en- 
tirely difeovered  his  fecret^  or  that  others  *ould,  be- 
fore he  was  of  a proper  age  for  writing  i His  MS.  up- 
on infinite  fertes  was  comrmmicatrd  to  none  hut  Mr 
John  Collins  and  the  lord  Brounker;  and  even  that 
Lad  notbcAi  complied  with,  but  for  Dr  Barrow,  who 
would  not  fuffer  him  to  indulge  his  mo  .cfiy  fo  much 
as  he  defired. 

It  is  further  obferved,  concerning  this  part  of  his 
charaffer,  that  hemever  talked  either  of  himfelf  or 
others,  nor  ever  behaved  in  fuch  a n-ianner  as  to  give 
the  moft  inalicious  cenfurers  the  Icafl  occafion  even  to 
Cufpect  him  of  vanity.  He  was  candid  and  affable,  and 
always  put  hin  fdf  upon  a level  with  hb  company  He 
never  thought  either  his  merit  or  his  reputation  fuffi- 
erient  to  excufe  him  ‘lom  any  of  the  common  offices  of 
fociil  life  ; no  fingulantien,  citlicr  natural  or  afledcd, 
difiinguifhcd  him  from  other  men.  Though  he  was 
firmly  atta<  hrd  to  the  church  of  England,  he  was 
averfe  to  the  prrfecuilon  of  the  non-conformiflt.  He 
judged  of  men  by  thiir  manners  j and  the  true  fcliif- 
maticf,  in  his  opinion,  were  the  vicious  and  the  wicked. 
Not  that  he  confined  his  principles  to  naiutal  religion, 
for  he  was  thoroughly  peifuaded  of  the  truth  of  reve- 
lation ; and  amidil  the  great  variety  of  l>ot>ks  which 
fiC  had  confiantly  before  him,  that  which  he  Mudied 
with  the  greateft  application  wa«  the  Bible  : and  he 
underflood  the  nature  and  force  of  moral  certainty  as 
well  as  be  did  that  of  a Arrft  demontlration. 

Sir  Ifaac  did  not  ncglef^  the  opportunities  of 
doing  gco^,  when  the  reven- cs  of  his  pat-  mony, 
uad  a ptofilable  employment,  improved  by  a pru- 


dent Gscooomy,  pot  it  in  his  power.  We  hive  twoN^anlik 
remarkable  iniUnces  of  hii  bounty  and  gencrofity  ; dhdofa^  hy, 
one  to  Mr  M'Lauriu,  profefTor  of  msthematics  at  ’ ' “ 

EdinHurgh,  to  whom  he  oiftred  20  1.  per  annum; 
and  the  other  to  his  niece  Bartm,  who  had  an  an* 
fruity  of  XDol.  per  annum  fcUlfd  upon  her  by  him. 

When  decency  upon  any  ocrafion  required  expence 
an  I ihew,  he  wns  magnificent  without  gredgiug 
it,  and  with  a very  good  grace  ; at  all  other  times, 
that  pomp  w'hich  feems  great  to  low  minds  only,  w.is 
utterly  retrenched,  and  the  eapeace  referved  for  belter 
ufes.  He  never  married,  and  perhaps  he  never  had 
Icifiii^  to  think  of  it.  Being  immerfed  in  profound 
iludtrs  during  the  prime  of  his  age,  and  afterwards  en- 
gaged in  an  employment  of  great  importance,  and 
even  quite  taken  up  w-ith  the  company  which  his  me- 
rit drew  to  him,  he  was  not  fintible  of  eny  vacancy  in 
life,  nor  of  the  want  of  a companion  at  home.  He 
left  3?.oosl.  at  his  death  ; but  made  r.o  will,  which 
Mr  Futitenelle  telU  us  was  becaufe  he  thought  a le- 
gacy was  no  gift.  As  to  bis  works,  licfidcs  what  were 
publiihed  in  his  life-time,  there  were  found  after  his 
death,  among  his  papers,  feverxl  uifeourfes  upon  the 
fubje^to  of  antiquity,  hiHoiy,  t'ivinity,  chemtdry,  and 
01  iihrir.atics  foeral  of  which  wete  publiihed  at  dif- 
ferent times. 

PhUof/yphy^  the  do^rinc  of  the  univerfe, 
and  particularly  of  the  heavenly  todies,  their  laws,  af- 
fections. &c  as  dilivcretl  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  t 

'The  term  Pbihfiphy  is  applied  very 

fcrently  j whence  divers  confufed  notions  relating 
thereto  - Some  auliion  under  this  philofophy 
elude  all  the  corpufcular  philofophy,  cimfidered  as  itfiphy, 
now  Hands  corrected  an  i reformed  by  the  difeoveries 
an!  improvcmenis  male  in  ftvcral  paits  thereof  by 
Sir  Ifaac  New'ton.  In  which  fenfe  it  is  that  Grave- 
fsndc  calls  hit  elements  of  phyfics,  InirottutHo  aJ  PhU 
Ic/nphiam  Kr<wioruen4m.  And  in  this  fenle  the  New- 
tonian is  the  fame  With  the  new  phllofophy  ; and  Handa 
contradiftinguilhed  from  the  Cartefiaii,  the  I’cripatctic, 
and  the  ancient  Corpufcular. 

Others,  by  XevftnnUn  Ph'thfophyt  mean  the  method 
or  order  which  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  obferves  in  pliilofo- 
piiifmg  ; s'ns.  the  reafuning  and  drawing  of  conclu- 
lions  directly  from  phenomena,  exclufive  of  alt  previous 
hypothefes ; the  beginning  from  fimplc  principles ; de- 
ducing the  firH  powers  and  laws  of  nature  from  a few 
felr^  phenomena,  and  then  applying  thofe  laws,  See. 
to  account  for  other  things.  And  in  this  feiifc  the 
AVu'/emian  piifoj'ophy  iv  the  fame  with  the  exprrtmftf 
tiii philofiphy.,  and  Hands  oppofed  to  the  ancient  Cotm 
puft  ufar. 

Others,  by  Kr^ionian  phllofophy^  mean  that  where- 
in phyfical  bodies  arc  confidcred  rivatl.emalicaU) , and 
w-hcre  geonK-try  and  mechanics  are  applied  to  the  fo- 
lutioa  of  the  appearances  of  nature,  in  which  rmfethe 
Nt-wtonian  is  the  fame  with  the  mtthamcal  and 
m tit  til  phiIofc,pby, 

Others  again,  hy  Arw/crriim  phllofophy^  underHand 
that  part  of  phyfical  knowledge  which  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton has  handled,  improved,  and  demuuHratcd,  in  Lis 
Prlnapia* 

Others,  laflly,  by  A’-r«//*i»wa  phihjQphjy  mean  the 
new  principles  which  Sir  ifaac  Kewton  has  brought 
into  philofuphy  ; the  new  fyHcm  iounded  thereon; 
and  the  new  folutloas  of  phcnoiLUia  ihcncc  deduced  ; 

or 
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or  that  which  chara^crixcs  anj  diftln^ullhei  his  phi*  pofiiblc  to  be  concclrcd,  as  it  Implici  a contradkiion.  N<wror.ua 
Phiiofuphy.jp^Qpl^y  jjj|  other*.— Which  it  the  fenfe  wherein  A man,  by  oppoiing  force  to  iorce,  may  endeavour  ‘F^y* 
'*  we  fhall  chiefly  conlldcr  it.  not  to  be  moved  ; buc  this  oppotition  is  an  endeavour  ’ 


At  to  the  hitiory  of  this  philofophy,  we  have  no* 
thln^  to  add  to  what  has  been  ^ven  in  the  preceding 
article.  It  waa  firil  ma'*e  public  in  the  year  16S7, 
by  the  author,  then  a fellow  of  Trinity-college,  Cam- 
bridge; and  in  the  year  1713,  republilhed  wUhcunlr* 
derable  improvement*.— Scver.il  authors  have  finccat* 
tempted  to  make  it  plainer  ; by  fcttlng  alide  many  of 
the  more  fuhUme  mailfcmatical  refcarches,  and  fubHU 
tuting  either  more  obvious  rcafonings  or  experiments 
in  lieu  thereof ; particularly  Whiltsn  in  his  PrtUS. 
Phyf.  Matlxmat  Grivefandc  in  Eltmttit,  ^ Ir^U,  and 
Dr  Pemberton  in  his  l^te-xo. 

The  whole  of  the  Ntwloman  Phih/ophf,  as  delivered 
by  /he  a\ithor,  is  contained  in  his  Prineipiat  or  Ma- 
$ktm.U:rai  PrwdpUt  of  Kalural  Philofophy,  He  founds 
^ his  fyilem  on  the  fulJowring  defiiiittons. 

DefioJflonj  quantity  of  matter  is  the  meafure  of  the 

nnwhkh  fame,  arifing  from  its  denfity  and  bulk  conjum^ly.— 
H)c  pKilo*  Thu*  air  of  a double  denfity,  in  a double  Tpacc,  is 
iounJed.  '■  quantity  ; in  a triple  fpacc,  fcxtuplc  in 

quantitv,  Ac. 

2.  The  quantity  of  motion  is  the  mcafurc  of  the 
fame,  arifing  from  the  veloiity  and  quantity  of  mat- 
ter conjim^tly.  This  is  evident,  bccaufc  the  motion 
of  the  whole  is  the  motion  of  ail  its  parts;  and  there- 
fore 111  a body  double  in  quantity,  with  equal  velocity, 
^ the  motion  is  doable,  Ac. 

fHi  3«  The  w/  injifa,  or  innate  force  of  matter,  is  n 

rIrtiaeJ  a-.d  power  of  rcfiding,  by  which  every  body,  as  much  as 
objcAcd  to.j^  it  lies,  endeavoun  to  petfevere  in  its  piefent  date, 
whether  it  be  of  rrH,  or  moving  uniformly  forward  in 
a rij^hi  line.— This  defiaitloo  is  proved  to  be  jurt,  only 
by  the  dilScuIty  wc  find  in,  moving  any  thing  out  of 
its  place;  and  this  difficulty  ia  by  fome  reckoned  to 
proceed  only  from  gravity-  They  contend,  that  in 
thofe  cafe*  where  we  can  prcvenrihe  force  of  gravity 
frum  nAing  upon  bodies,  tlus  power  of  refiilar.ee  be- 
ooraes  infenfible,  and  the  greatefi  quantitirsof  matter 
may  he  put  io  motion  by  the  very  lead  force.  Thus 
there  have  been  balances  formed  fo  exaCt,  that  wlien 
loaded  with  203  weight  in  each  fcale,  they  would  turn 
by  the  addition  of  a fingle  drachm.  In  this  cafe 
400  <h  of  matter  was  put  in  motion  by  a fiiigle 
drachm,  ; e by  ttit:.  parts  of  Its  own  quantity  : and 
even  this  fmail  weight,  they  fay,  is  only  necefTary  on 
accoutU  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  machine  ; fo  that  wc 
have  00  reafon  to  fuppole,  that,  if  the  fridilon  could 
be  entirely  removed,  it  would  take  more  force  to  move 
a ton  wei.dit  than  a grain  of  faml.  This  obje^'on, 
however,  is  not  uken  notice  of  by  Sir  ifaac  j an.l  he 
bellows  on  the  refiUvng  power  aliovc-meniioncd  the 
name  of  vi/  inerftx  ; a phrafe  which  is  perhaps  not  wdl 
chofen,and  with  which  inferior  writer*  h.ivc  endeavour- 
ed to  make  their  reader*  merry  at  the  expence  of  S'ew- 
- ton.  A forte  cf  inaQiviiji  it  h*3  been  faid,  is  a foreeitft 
^ , force;  and  analogous  to  a white,  a.  eoA/ u.'W/,  3^ 

Sxjmt^  a tfmpefiuoui  calm. 

But  o^’jcAionsof  more  Important  have  been  made 
el-iri  to  the  whole  of  this  dektrine  than  thofe  which  merely 
f»krtb  the  term  <p/>  inertit.  **  An  endeavour  to  rc- 

at  reft  (wc  are  told*)  is  unneceffary,  whiltl  no- 
V#  VrixZ  thing  attempts  to  didurb  the  rcil*  It  it  likewiic  io. 

Ac, 


to  move,  not  with  a Jt^gn  to  move,  but  by  counter- 
ading  another  force  to  prevent  being  moved.  An 
endeavour  not  to  move  tJierefore  cannot  exill  in  bo- 
dies, becaufe  it  is  abfurd  ; and  if  we  appeal  to  fa<lt, 
we  lhall  find  every  body  in  an  aduul  and  conlUnt  cn< 
deavout  to  move.”  It  has  been  Ukewife  obfcn'cd, 
and  wc  think  juiUy,  that  **  if  bodies  could  continue  to 
move  by  any  innate  force,  they  might  ail'o  begin  to 
move  by  that  force.  For  the  fame  caufc  which  can 
move  a body  with  a given  velocity  at  one  lime,  could 
do  it,  if  preient,  at  any  other  time;  and  ilierclorc  if 
the  force  by  which  bodies  continue  in  motion  were 
innate  and  efTcutial  to  them,  they  vcouid  begin  to 
move  of  thcmfelves,  wltich  is  not  true.”  Newton 
indeed  fays  that  this  innate  force  is  the  caufc  of 
motion  under  certain  circumfiances  only,  or  when  the 
bod)i  it  adted  upon  by  a force  imprefied  <ib  extra. 
But  if  this  imprclfcd  force  do  not  continue  as  well 
as  begin  the  motion,  if  it  ceak  the  mtUiit  that 
the  impreflKm  is  over,  and  the  body  contimie  to 
move  by  its  xtts  ineriit,  why  is  the  body  ever  flopped? 
“ If  in  the  beginning  of  the  motion  the  body,  by 
its  innate  force,  overeximes  a scrtain  rtfiflaoce  ul  fric- 
tion and  air,  in  any  following  limes,  the  force  being 
. undinurtilhed,  it  will  overcome  the  fame  refinance  lor 
ever.  Tbcfe  refinances,  therefore,  could  never  change 
the  (late  of  a moving  body,  bccaufc  they  cannot 
change  the  quantity  of  its  motive  force.  But  this  ia  - 
contrary  to  urherlal  experience.”  For  thefe  rcafons 
we  arc  inclined  to  think  that  bodies  are  wholly  paf* 
five;  tlut  they  endeavour  nothing;  and  that  they  con- 
tinue in  motion  not  ly  any  innate  force  or  we  m/'ita,init 
by  that  force,  whatever  it  be,  which  bvgiiis  the  motion, 
and  which,  whilfi  it  remains  with  the  moving  body, 
i» gradually  diminilhed,  and  at  lafi  overcome  by  op- 
pofite  forces,  when  the  body  of  courie  ccafes  to  move. 

4 An  imprcfTcii  force  ia'an  action  exerted  upon  a 
body,  in  order  to  change  its  tl^tc,  cither  of  rcll,  or  of 
moving  uniformly  forward  in  a right  line.— t his 
force  coafills  in  the  a^ion  only  ; and  remains  no 
longer  in  the  body  when  the  action  ia  over.  For  a 
boiy  maintains  every  new  llatc  it  acquires  by  its  viz* 
inertia  only. 

It  Is  here  implied,  and  indeed  fully  expreffed,  tbat- 
motion  is  not  continued  by  tfie  fame  power  that  pro- 
duced it.  Now  theie  are  two  grounds  on  which  the 
truth  of  this  do<^tine  may  be  fupp^fed  to  rell. 

“ /Vry?,  On  a dired  proof  thiii  the  impreircj  force 
does  not-remain  in  the  body,  cither  by  ihowing  the 
nature  of  the  force  to  be  tranfitory  and  incnpabl.  cf 
more  than  its  firll  action  ; or  that  it  only  on  the 
furfacc,  and  that  the  body  rlcapes  from  it ; or  iliat 
the  force  iafumewhere  clfe,  and  not  remaining  in  the 
body.  But  none  of  thefe  direct  p:oofa  are  oliered 

**  Secondly,  It  may  refl  on  an  indirect  proof,  that 
there  IS  in  the  nature  of  body  a fuificient  caufc  for 
the  continuance  of  every  niw  ilate  acquired;  and 
that  therefore  any  adventitious  force  to  continue  mo- 
tion, though  nccelfary  for  iu  poduCtion,  ia  fuper- 
finons  and  inadmiHiHe.  As  this  is  the  very  ground 
on  w'hich  the  fuppofiuon  Hands,  it  ought  to  have  been 
isdubiuUy  certain  that  - the  inoau  force  ul  the  buiy 
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ii  f to  |xrp<t»atc  the  motion  U ha«  once  ac- 

ytii^ofoph).  before  the  other  a^ent,  by  which  the  motion 

* %r35  communicated,  ha>}  been  dilmifled  from  the  ofitce. 

But  the  innate  force  ot  bodjr  ha*  been  (howu  not 
to  be  that  which  contim»es  iti  motion  { and  there* 
tore  the  proof,  ih:^t  the  impTfleJ  force  does  mit  re- 
main in  the  txxtyi  fails.  1S'i>r  ir^ted  is  it  in  tins 
cafe  dcfirahle  to  fnpport  the  proof,  brc«ufe  we  Ihould 
then  be  lert  withr>ui  any  rcafun  foi  the  continumce 

• of  motion*.'*  When  we  mentioti  an  imprtffcd  force, 
f.ramfns-  mean  fuch  a force  at  it  communicated  cither  at 
<»•*,  ticc.  forfacc  of  the  body  or  by  being  diHufed  through 

the  mapi. 

y.  A ccmripeial  force  h that  by  which  hodiet  are 
■4)rawn,  impelled,  or  any  way  cenv)  tnwards  a point,  as 
to  a cemre,  — 1 he  quantity  of  any  centripetal  force 
may  be  confidered  at  of  three  kinds,  abfulute,  accck* 
latiee,  and  motive. 

6.  'rhe  abfuluie  qoantily  of  a centrifugal  force  is 
the  meafiire  of  the  fame,  proportional  to  the  tlhcjcy 

, of  the  caufe  th-«t  propagates  it  from  the  ccutre,  through 

the  fpacr^  round  about. 

7.  The  accelerative  quantity  of  a centripetal  force 
as  the  me  ^hire  of  the  fame.  p:opnitiona!  to  the  velo- 
city which  it  generates  in  a given  time. 

8.  The  motive  quantity  of  a centri^Ktal  force  is  a 

* iT»e.ifnre  of  the  fame,  proportional  to  the  moti««n 
which  it  generates  tn  a given  time.— This  is  always 
known  by  the  quamiiy  of  a force  iqual  and  cerntrary 
to  it,  that  is  jull  fudicicot  to  hinder  the  defeest  of  tl>e 
body. 


Of  time. 
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Scholia.  * 

I.  Abfolate,  true,  and  mathematical  time,  of  Itfeir, 
and  from  its  own  nature,  flows  equally,  withnut  re- 
gard to  any  thing  external,  am),  by  another  name,  is 
called  Ju’ftfioH.  K dative,  apparent,  and  common 
time,  is  Tome  rctifille  and  extctnal  mcafure  of  dura 
tion,  whether  accurate  or  nut,  which  iscoimnonly  ufrd 
indead  of  true  time  \ fuch  as  an  hoar,  a day,  a month, 
a year,  dec. 

{ I.  Abfolute  fpace,  in  its  own  nature,  without  rr> 
ga^  to  any  thing  external,  rema  ns  always  imiitar 
am)  immoveable.  ReLtive  fpacc  i»  fume  mo^Table 
dimenfion  or  mcafure  of  the  aSfc.lute  fpaers;  and  which 
is  vol  arly  tsken  f*»r  immovenblc  (pace.  Such  is  the 
dimeoiiot)  of  a fubterrancous,  an  acrinl,  or  celellial 
fpace,  determined  by  its  p<dition  to  bodies,  and  which 
is  vulgarly  taken  for  immovtablr  fpace ; ai  the  di- 
dance  of  a fubterraneous,  an  ccriiil,  or  celetlial  fpace, 
dttermined  fy  its  pofrtion  in  refpeA  of  the  earth. 
Abfulute  and  relative  fpace  are  the  fame  in  flgure 
and  magnitude  t but  they  do  not  remain  always  nu- 
merically the  fame.  For  if  the  earth,  for  tndancr, 
moves,  a fpace  of  our  air  which,  relatively  and  in 
rrfpe^  of  the  earth,  remains  always  the  fame,  will  at 
one  time  be  one  part  of  the  alifolule  fpace  into  which 
the  cartli  pafTes } at  another  time  it  will  be  another  part 
of  the  fame ; and  fo,  ubfolutely  underfloo^,  it  will  be 
perpetually  mutable. 

111.  I*lace  is  a patt  of  fpace  which  a body  takes 
lip  I and  is,  according  to  the  fpace,  cither  abfolute  or 
relative.  Our  author  fays  it  is  fiart  of  fpace  ; not  the 
fituation,  nor  llie  eslrrn.^1  furface  of  the  body.  For 
the  places  of  equal  fuUJs  are  always  equ^  { but 
their  fuperficies,  by  rcafoi  of  tbeir  diUiAiUr  figures, 
• N'241. 
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are  ofttn  anrqual.  rontlons  proptrJy  have  no  qi:an*b’^*'**^**^ 

lity,  nor  aie  they  fo  much  the  pla  CCS  thtlnfcl...  a.  Ihc 

propertiis  of  p*acrs.  The  motrou  of  the  whole  is  the  ’ 

fan  e thing  with  the  fuin  ul  the  motions  of  the  parts; 

that  it,  the  Iranflation  of  the  whole  out  of  its  pla.'e 

is  the  fame  thing  with  the  fiim  of  the  tranflations  of 

the  parts  out  of  their  place*  ; and  theicb'rx*  the  place 

of  the  whole  is  the  faHiC  thing  with  the  Aim  of  the 

place*  of  the  parts  ; aitj  for  lh.it  rtafon  it  is  iutenul, 

and  IQ  the  whnlc  body. 

TV  Ahfulute  motion  is  tit  trar.flation  of  » 1 oly  of  m'oiUui. 
from  one  abfolute  place  iuto  another,  and  relative  mo- 
tion iht  tranflntion  from  one  relative  place  into  ano- 
ther. Thus,  in  a <hip  under  fal,  the  relative  place  of 
a body  is  that  part  of  the  fhip  which  the  fiody  pof- 
fefles,  or  thitt  pait  of  iUtavjty  winch  the  body  hlU, 
rnd  whith  therefore  nu»vtg  together  with  the  ^rpt 
and  telafivc  ritl  is  the  continiianie  «if  the  bo<1y  in  the 
fame  pin  of  the  fl  ip.  t>r  of  its  cavity.  But  real 
alfolulc  red  is  the  continuance  of  (he  bndv  in  the 
fame  part  of  t!<at  Imo'oveHl  le  fpa  c in  which  tlic  fhip 
itfelf,  it<  cavity,  and  ail  that  it  contsinh,  is  moved. 

Whcidorr,  it  the  earth  is  leally  »t  rttl,  the 
which  relatively  rells  in  the  fl  ip  will  rc«lK  and  sb- 
folmely  move  with  the  Time  vaJocity  which  the  flii[w 
b.’i  on  the  earth.  But  it  the  ^eaith  alfo  moves,  the 
true  and.  ahfolute  motion  of  llic  !y  w II  arife,  partly 
fio^  the  true  motion  of  tlie  tilth  in  immi>vrab)e 
fpace ; partly  fiuni  the  relative  motion  of  the  fliip  ou 
the  earth  : am!  if  the  body  moves  alfo  tclaiivcly  in 
the  fhip,  its  true  motion  will  arife  pirtiy  fnim  the 
true  motion  of  the  earth  in  immovriMe  fpace,  an  1 
partly  from  (he  relative  motions  ss  well  of  the  flop  on 
the  earth  at  or  the  body  in  the  (hip  ; and  from  ihcle 
rrlMiTC  motions  will  arife  (he  lelativc  motion  nf  the 
boly  on  the  earth.  As  if  that  part  of  tfie  earth 
where  the  (h‘p  is,  wu  truly  moved  tow*ard»  the  eaft, 
with  a velocity  of  10010  parts;  while  the  (hip  itfelf 
with  a frrfh  gale  is  carried  towards  the  well,  with  a ve- 
locity rxprcQtd  l»y  i d of  thefe  parts;  hut  c failor  walks 
in  the  (bin  towards  the  call  with  one  part  of  the  faid 
velocity  : then  the  ftilor  will  b<  moved  truly  and  ab- 
Adutcly  in  immoveshle  fpaie  towards  the  raft  with  a 
velocity  of  looi  parts;  ami  relatively  on  the  earth 
towards  the  weft,  with  a velocity  of  9 of  thofr  parta. 

At'folutc  time,  in  aflronomy,  is  ditUnguilhed  from 
relative,  by  the  equation  or  curref^ion  of  the  vulgar 
time.  For  the  nuiur?!  days  arc  truly  imeqnal,  though 
they  are  commonly  conftdeted  a>  equal,  and  ufed  fora 
meafurc  of  time;  aflronomers  correct  this  ineq'ttl tv 
Am  their  more  accurate  deducing  of  the  celeftiat  mo- 
tions. It  may  he  that  liirre  is  no  fuch  thing  as  an 
equalfte  motion  whe^e^y  time  may  be  accurately  mea- 
fared.  All  motions  may  be  acctlerated  or  retarded  ; 
but  the  true  or  equable  progrefs  of  alTulute  time  it 
liable  to  no  ch.inge.  'Fhe  duration  or  perfercrance  of 
the  cxiftertee  of  things  remiins  the  fsme,  w hether  the 
motions  are  fwiA  or  flow,  or  none  at  all;  and  ibrtc- 
fure  otij^ht  to  he  difttnguifhcd  fmm  whtc  are  only 
fenfible  meafuies  thereof  and  out  of  whi^h  we  collet 
it  l>y  means  of  the  aflronoroicnl  equation.  I he  ne- 
ceflity  of  which  equation  for  determining  the  limes  of 
a phenomenon  >■  evinced,  a*  will  from  the  e periments 
of  the  pendulum-dock  ae  by  ccbples  of  tbc  Satellites 
of  Jupiur, 
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KcwtfmitB  Af  the  order  of  tlie  parte  of  time  ii  immutable,  fo 
alfo  is  the  order  of  the  parts  of  fpace.  Suppofe  ihofc 
part*  to  be  moved  out  of  their  places,  and  they  will  be 
Immutabi-  nkoved  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expreflion)  out  of 
liry  Ilf  time  themfclvei.  For  times  and  fpaces  arc,  as  it  were, 
and  f^ace*  the  places  of  themfelves  as  of  all  other  thin^.  All 
things  art  placed  in  time  as  to  order  of  fuccelUon;  and 
in  fpace  as  to  order  of  fitiialion.  It  it  froQt  iheir 
eOence  or  nature  that  they  are  places  ; and  that  the 
pnmary  places  of  thin{7t  (hould  be  moveable,  isaM'urd. 
Thefe  arc  therefore  the  abfolutc  places;  and  iranlla* 
tions  out  of  thofe  places  are  the  only  abfolute  mo* 
lions. 

Hut  hecaufe  the  parts  of  fpace  cannot  be  feen,  or 
diftinjruilhed  from  one  another  by  the  fcnfis,  therefore 
in  their  Head  we  ufe  fcnlible  meafurcs  of  them.  For, 
frtim  the  pofstioDS  and  dillanccs  of  things  from  any 
l>ody,  cunfidcred  as  immoveable,  we  drtine  all  places; 
and  then  with  rcfpccl  to  fuch  places,  we  eftimate  ail 
motions,  confidering  bodies  as  transferred  from  fome 
of  thofe  places  into  others.  And  fo,  inHcad  of  abfo- 
lute  places  and  motiur>s,  we  ufe  relative  ones ; and 
that  without  any  inconvenience  in  commou  affairs: 
but  in  philofophical  difquifitions  we  ought  to  abiira^ 
from  our  fcnles,  and  coofider  things  themfelves  di* 
Hindi  from  what  arc  only  fenfibtc  meafurrs  of  them. 
For  it  may  be,  that  there  is  no  body  really  at  rrti, 
to  which  iKe  places  and  motions  of  others  may  be  re- 
ferred. 

But  we  may  dtflinguilh  reft  and  motion,  abfolute 
and  relative,  one  from  the  other  by  thtir  properties, 
caufrs,  and  cnedls.  It  is  a property  of  reft,  that 
bodies  really  at  rell  do  reft  in  refpedi  of  each  other. 
And  therefore,  as  it  is  puftlble,  that,  in  the  remote  re- 
puns  of  the  fixed  ftart,  or  perhaps  far  beyond  them, 
there  may  be  Tome  body  abfolutely  at  reft,  tho*  it  be  ioi« 
poftible  to  know  from  the  poTition  of  bodies  to  one  ano* 
tber  in  our  regions,  w hether  any  of  thefe  do  keep  the 
fame  pofition  to  that  remote  body ; it  follows,  that 
al  folucc  reft  cannot  he  determined  from  the  pofition  of 
f botlies  in  our  regions. 

'*  * property  of  motion,  that  the  parts  which 
fcrcRi  Ho-  rcuin  g>*cn  ptifittuns  to  their  wholes  do  partake  of  the 
dicowi'h  motion  of  their  wholes.  For  all  parts  of  revolving 
rrr;«A  to  tnidics  endeavour  to  reircde  from  the  axis  of  motion  ; 
^ and  the  impetus  of  liolics  moving  forwards  arifes  from 
the  joint  impetus  of  all  the  parts,  'rherefore  if  fue^ 
ruunding  bodies  arc  moved,  thofe  that  are  relatively 
at  reft  within  them  wiU  partake  of  their  motion. 
Upon  which  account  the  (rue  and  abfolute  motion  of 
a body  cannot  lie  determined  by  the  tmnftation  of  it 
from  thofe  only  which  feem  to  reft  ; for  the  external 
b<xl>es  ought  not  oidy  to  appear  at  reft,  but  to  be 
really  at  reft.  For  utherwife  all  -nctuded  bodies,  be- 
fide  their  crsnil  ttion  from  near  the  furroundtng  ones, 
partake  Itkcwife  of  their  true  motions ; and  though 
that  trandation  was  not  made,  they  would  not  really 
be  at  reft,  but  ouly  feem  to  be  fo.  For  the  fur- 
rounding  bodies  fland  in  llie  like  relation  to  the  fur- 
rounded,  as  the  exterior  pait  of  a whole  does  to  the 
iutrrior,  or  as  the  Ihcll  docs  to  the  kernel ; but  if 
the  ihrlj  moves,  the  kernel  wilt  alfo  move,  as  being 
part  of  the  whole,  without  any  removal  from  near  the 
flicU. 

A property  near  akin  to  the  preceding  ia,  that  if 
VoL.  XJJI.  Pan  I. 
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a place  is  moved,  whatever  is  placed  therein  moves 
along  with  it;  and  therefore  a body  which  ir  moved  ^b*^^^**i*l 
from  a place  in  motion,  partakes  alfo  of  the  motion  of 
ith  place.  Upon  which  account  all  motions  from 
places  in  motion,  are  no  other  than  parti  of  entire 
and  abOdutc  motions;  and  every  entire  motion  is 
cvimpofcd  of  the  motion  of  the  body  out  of  its 
firft  place,  and  the  motion  of  this  place  out  of 
its  place  ; and  fo  on,  until  we  come  to  fome  im> 
inovcablf*  place,  as  in  the  almvc-mciitioned  example 
«»f  the  faiinr.  Wherefore  entire  and  abfolute  motions 
c»n  lie  no  otherwilc  determined  than  by  immoicahle 
places.  Now,  no  other  placts  arc  immoveable  but 
thofe  thiit  from  infinity  to  infinity  do  all  retain  the 
fame  given  pofitiuns  one  to  another  ; and  upon  this 
a^xount  mull  ever  remain  unmoved,  and  do  thereby 
conftitutc  what  we  call  immvwaiU  ffoee. 

'Fhc  caofci  by  which  true  and  rchtirc  motions  are 
diftinguilhed  one  from  the  other,  arc  the  forces  im- 
preflVd  upon  bodies  to  generate  motion.  I'rue  mo- 
tion is  neither  generated  nor  altered,  but  by  fume 
force  imprefied  upon  tlx  body  moved  : but  relative 
motion  maybe  generated  or  altered  without  any  force 
impreired  upon  the  body.  For  it  is  fufliciciit  only  tH 
imprrfs  fome  force  on  other  bodies  with  which  the 
former  is  compared,  that,  by  their  giving  way,  that 
relation  may  be  changed,  in  which  the  relative  icft  or 
motion  of  the  other  body  did  confift.  Again,  iriie 
motion  fuSers  always  fome  change  from  any  force  tm- 
prefted  upon  the  moving  body  ; but  relative  motion 
does  not  necefTarily  undergo  any  changes  by  fuch  force. 

For  if  the  fame  forces  are  likewile  impreifed  on  thole 
other  bodies  with  which  the  comparifon  is  made,  that 
the  relative  pofition  may  be  preferved ; then  that  con- 
dition will  be  pTeferved,  in  which  the  relative  mation 
confifts.  And  therefore  any  relative  mation  may  be 
changed  when  the  true  motion  remains  unaltered, 
and  the  relative  may  be  preferved  when  the  true  mo- 
tion fuffert  fome  change.  Upon  which  account  true 
motion  does  by  no  means  confift  in  fuch  relations. 

I'hc  eflVds  which  diftinguifti  abfolute  fiom  relative ASWuic 
motion  arc,  the  forces  of  receding  from  the  axis  of»nd  rcUuye 
circular  motion.  For  there  are  no  fuch  forces  in 
circular  motion  purely’  relative : but,  in  a true  and  " 
abfolute  circular  motion,  they  arc  greater  or  lefs  ac* 
cording  to  the  quantity  of  the  motion.  If  a vcfTel, 
hong  by  a long  cord,  is  fo  often  turned  about  that 
the  cord  is  ftrongly  twilled,  then  filled  with  water, 
and  let  go,  it  will  be  whirled  about  the  contrary  way; 
and  while  the  cord  is  uniwiliing  itfclf,  the  furface  of 
the  water  will  at  firft  be  plain,  as  before  the  vcflVI  be- 
gan to  move  ; but  the  vcftcl,  by  gradually  communi- 
cating its  motion  to  the  water,  will  make  it  begin  fen- 
fibly  to  revolve,  and  recede  by  little  and  little  from 
the  miiUllc,  and  afeend  to  the  (idea  of  the  veft'cl,  form- 
ing itfelf  into  a aoncave  figure  ; and  the  fwifter  the 
motion  becomes,  the  higher  will  the  water  rife,  till  at 
laft,  perfotoiing  its  revolutions  in  the  fame  times  with 
the  veflcl,  it  bcctimes  relatively  at  reft  in  it.  T his 
afeent  of  the  water  (hows  its  endeavour  to  recede  from 
the  axis  of  its  motion  ; and  the  true  and  abfolute  cir- 
cular motion  of  the  water,  which  is  here  dirc6Uy  con- 
trary to  the  relative,  difeovtrs  itfelf,  and  may  be  cues- 
fured  by  this  endeaN’uur.  At  firft,  when  the  relat  ve 
motion  ia  the  water  was  rreateft,  it  produced  nn  cn* 
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KrwK»r In  (Jeavour  to  rcceiic  from  the  axie ; the  water  fhowed  no 
PhtlufnpTiy.  jengy  1,5  circi)mfcrence«  nor  any  afcent  towartJa 
^ * the  C.le«  of  the  veflcl,  but  rcmimcd  of  a pUin  fiirfacc; 

arrf  tlierefoTC  lit  true  circular  motion  had  not  yet  be- 
gun* But  afterwards,  when  the  relatlie  motion  of  the 
w-uer  had  decreafed,  the  afetut  thereof  towar-is  the 
fidei  of  the  veflcl  proved  it*  endeavour  to  recede  from 
the  axi*  ; and  this  endeavour  fliowcd  the  real  circular 
motion  of  the  water  perpetually  increallng,  till  it  had 
ac(|iiircd  its  ?reatefl  quantit)%  when  the  water  reded 
relitivelyin  the  veflel.  And  therefore  (his  endeavour 
dors  not  depeiul  upon  any  tranflation  of  the  water  in 
refpe^  of  the  air/iient  bodies ; nor  cau  true  circular 
motion  be  dcBned  by  fiich  traaflatlons.  There  is  only 
one  real  circular  motion  of  any  one  revolving  body, 
eorrerpondinsr  to  only  one  power  of  endeavouring  to 
recede  from  it*  axis  of  motion,  as  its  proper  and  adc- 
rjuatc  effcA:  but  nhiive  motions  in  one  and  the  fame 
body  are  innumerable,  according  to  the  various  rela- 
tions it  hears  to  external  h^Klicti;  and,  like  other  rela- 
tions, are  altogether  deilitute  of  any  real  effe^l,  other* 
wife  than  they  may  perhap^i  paiticipate  of  that  ouly 
true  motion.  And  therefore,  iu  the  lydem  which  fup* 
pofe*  that  our  heavens,  revolving  below  the  fpherc  of 
the  fired  liars,  carry  the  planets  along  with  them,  the 
fevcral  parts  of  ihofe  heavens  and  the  planets,  which 
are  indeed  relatively  at  rell  in  their  heavens,  do  yet 
really  tncive.  For  they  change  their  portion  one  to 
imother,  which  never  happens  to  bodies  truly  at  reil  ; 
and  being  carried  together  with  titc  heavens,  partici- 
pate of  their  motions,  and,  as  parts  of  revolving  wholes, 
endeavour  to  recede  from  the  axis  of  their  motion. 

Wherefore  relative  quantities  are  not  the  quantities 
themfirlvcs  whofe  names  they  bear,  but  thofe  fenfihle 
mcafures  of  them,  either  accurate  or  inaccurate,  which 
arc  commonly  ufed  inftead  of  the  meafured  quantities 
themfelves.  And  then,  if  the  meaning  of  words  is  to 
be  determined  by  their  ufe,  by  the  names  time,  fpeue, 
plaef,  and  mcttion,  their  meafurct  are  properly  to  be 
iinderdood  ; and  the  exprelhon  will  be  unufual  and 
purely  mathematical,  if  the  meafured  quantities  them- 
feUes  are  meant. 

It  is  indeed  a matter  of  great  difficulty  to  difeorer, 
and  cfic^uilly  to  dtilinguiih,  the  true  motions  of  par- 
ticuUr  bodies  from  thofe  that  are  only  apparent : be- 
caufc  the  parts  of  that  immoveable  fpace  in  which  thofe 
motions  arc  performed,  do  by  no  mraiu  (oinc  under 
the  obfervaijon  of  our  fenfes.  Yet  we  have  fomc  things 
to  direA  us  in  this  intricate  affair;  aod  thefe  arife 
partly  from  the  apparent  motions  which  arc  the  dif- 
femire  of  the  true  motion^,  partly  from  the  forces 
which  arc  the  caufes  and  elTcAs  of  the  true  motioos. 
For  inilance,  if  two  globes,  kept  at  a given  diHance 
one  from  the  otlicr  by  means  of  a cord  that  conneds 
them,  were  revolved  about  their  common  centre  tif 
gravity  ; we  might,  from  the  tenfioa  of  the  cord,  dif- 
cover  the  endeavour  of  the  globes  to  rccetle  from  the 
axis  of  motion,  and  froiTi  thence  we  might  compute 
the  qtiinttly  of  therr  circular  motions.  And  then,  if 
any  equal  forces  flunild  l>c  iraprefTed  at  once  on  the  al> 
ternate  of  the  globe*  to  augment  or  dimioilh 

their  circular  motion*,  from  the  increafe  or  dccrcafe 
of  the  tenfioo  of  the  « ord  wc  might  infer  the  incre- 
ment or  decrement  of  their  motions  $ and  thence 
wotdil  b<  found  on  what  faces  thofe  foiccs  ought  to 


be  impreflTed,  that  the  motions  of  the  globes  might  beWc*»'^i*a 
moft  augmented;  that  is,  wc  might  d'f.oveT  their  bin- 
derjnoft  faces,  or  thofe  which  follow  in  the  circular  ^ 

motion.  But  the  faces  which  follow  being  known,  and 
coofequently  the  oppnl'ite  ones  that  precede,  wc  fhonld 
likewile  know  the  determination  of  their  motion*.  And 
thus  we  might  (ind  both  the  quantity  and  determina- 
tion of  this  circtibr  motion,  even  in  an  ifnmenfe  va- 
cuum, whcie  there  was  nothing  external  or  fenfihle, 
with  which  the  globes  might  be  compared.  But  now, 
if  in  that  fpace  fomc  remote  bodies  were  placed  that 
kept  always  a given  pofition  one  to  another,  as  the 
fixed  liars  do  in  our  regions ; we  could  not  indeed  de- 
termine from  the  reluiwc  traoflation  of  the  globes 
among  thofe  bodies,  wiittherthc  motion  did  belong  to 
the  globes  or  to  the  bodies.  But  if  wc  ohferred  the 
cord,  and  found  that  its  tenfion  was  that  very  tenfioa 
which  the  motions  of  the  globes  required,  we  might 
conclude  the  motion  to  be  in  the  globes,  and  the  bo- 
dies to  be  at  rclt;  and  then,  lallly,  from  the  tranllation 
of  the  globes  among  the  bodies,  wc  fhould  find  the 
dctcTiiiioation  of  their  motions. 

Having  thus  explained  Inmfelf,  Sir  Ifaac  propofes 
to  (how  how  we  are  to  ccdlc^l  the  true  motions  bom 
their  caufes,  elfccls,  and  apparent  differences  ; and  viet 
verfa,  how,  from  the  motions,  either  true  or  apparent, 
we  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  their  caufes  aod 
cfTcds.  In  order  to  this,  he  lays  down  the  foUowi.ng 
axioms  or  laws  of  motion.  tt 

I.  EvexY  body  PERSXVeXCS  IV  m state  or  REST,I*a*VKif 
ox  or  ONIFOXM  MOTION  IN  A XICHT  LINE,  UNLESS  IT 
COMFELLEOTO  CHANGE  THAT  STATE  BY  rORCrS  iMfXCSS- 

ED  UPON  IT.— Sir  liaac’s  proof  of  this  axiom  is  as 
follows  : **  ProjcAilrs  pcrfcvcrc  in  their  motions,  fo  far 
as  they  arc  not  rctaided  by  the  refinance  of  the  air, 
or  impelk’d  downwards  by  the  force  of  gravity,  A 
top,  whofe  parts,  by  their  cohefion,  are  perpetually 
drawn  afide  from  redlltnear  motions,  does  not  ccafrits  is 
rotation  otherwife  than  as  it  is  retarded  by  the  air.  TheO' je^ioas 
greater  bodies  of  the  planets  and  comets,  meeting  with*"  ^ 
left  refinance  in  more  free  fpacei,  preferve  their 
lions,  both  progreffive  and  circular,  for  a much  longer - 
time.’*— Notwiihllanding  this  demonfiration,  however,' 
the  axiom  bath  been  violently  difputed.  It  hath  been 
argued,  that  bodies  continue  in  their  Hate  of  motion  4 
bccaufe  they  are  fubjeded  to  the  continual  impulfc  t»f 
an  invifible  and  fiibtile  fluid,  which  always  pours  in  from 
bchirid,  and  of  which  all  places  are  full.  It  hath  been 
affirmed  that  mutiem  is  as  natural  to  this  fluid  as  reft  ft 
to  all  othermattcr.  It  is  faid,  moreover,  that  it  is  tm« 
poffible  we  enn  know  in  what  manner  a body  would 
be  influenced  by  moving  forces  if  it  was  entirely  defti- 
tutc  of  gravity.  Acceding  to  what  we  can  obferve, 
the  momentum  of  a body,  or  its  tendency  to  move, 
depends  very  much  on  its  gravity.  A heavy  cannon- 
ball will  fly  to  a much  greater  diflance  than  a light  one, 
though  b<^h  are  aduated  by  an  equal  force.  It  is  by 
no  means  clear,  therefore,  that  a body  (otally  deilrtute 
of  gravity  would  have  any  proper  momentum  of  its 
own  ; and  if  it  had  n>  momentum,  it  could  not  con- 
tinue its  motion  for  the  fmalleil  fpacc  of  time  after  the 
moving  power  was  withdrawn.  Some  have  imagined 
that  matter  was  capable  of  beginning  motion  of  itfelf, 
and  confequently  that  the  axiom  was  falfc  j becaufc  wc 
fee  plainly  tlul  matUr  in  fome  huh  a tendency 
•*  to 
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Ilrwtonfaa  to  cbtoge  from  a Aate  of  motion  to  a iUte  of  reftt  ud 
PhUufpphy.  from  a Sate  of  reft  to  a ftaic  of  motion.  A paper  ap- 
' » peared  on  this  fubjed  in  ih^c  firft  roluinc  of  the  £din< 

burgh  Pbjlical  and  Literary  EfTayi ; but  the  hypo* 
tbciii  never  gained  any  ground. 

z.  The  alteration  of  motion  is  ever  ntOPOR* 

TIONAL  TO  THE  MOTIVE  FORCE  IMfRCSSEO  ; AND  IS 
MADE  IN  THE  DIEECTION  OF  THE  lUGHT  LINE  IN  WHICH 
THAT  roacE  IS  iMFAESseD. — Tbus,  if  any  force  gene* 
rates  a certain  quantity  of  motion,  a double  force  will 
generate  a double  quanlity»  whether  that  force  be  im* 
prefted  all  at  once,  or  in  fneceflive  moments.  To  this 
no  obje^ion  of  conftqucnce  has  ever  been  made. 
It  is  founded  on  this  felf-evideQt  trutby  that  every  ef- 
fc&  mull  be  proportional  to  its  caufe.  Mr  Young, 
who  feems  to  be  very  ambitious  of  deteAiogthe  errors 
of  Newton,  finds  fault  indeed  with  the  exprefBona  in 
which  the  law  is  ftated  ; but  he  owns,  that  if  thus  ex* 
prefied,  Tht  alteration  of  motion  U fropcr-tional  to  the  ac- 
tion t or  refifancte  xvlMb  proeiucc  Ut  and  it  in  the  diredien 
in  which  the  aQiont  or  rtjijiancet  are  madct  it  would  be 
unexceptionable. 

Objeairni  3.  To  EVSAT  ACTION  THERE  ALWATS  IS  OFFOSEO  AN 
c^he  re-action:  oa  the  mutual  action  or  two 

BODIES  UPON  EACH  OTHER  ARE  ALWAYS  CqVAL,  AND  DI- 
RECTED TO  CONTRART  PARTS— This  axiom  is  alfo  dif- 
putrd  by  many.  In  the  above-mentioned  paper  in  the 
Phyfical  KfTayt,  the  author  endeavours  to  make  a di- 
fiinttion  between  re-a€lion  and  refiftance ; and  the 
fame  attempt  has  been  made  by  Mr  Young.  **  When 
an  a<ftibn  generates  no  motion  (fays  he),  it  Is  cer- 
tain tliat  Its  efteds  have  been  deftroyed  by  a coutrary 
and  equal  action.  When  an  a^ion  generates  two  con- 
trary and  equal  motions,  it  is  aifo  evident  that  mutual 


adioni  were  exerted,  equal  and  contrary  to 
other.  All  cafes  where  one  of  thefc  conditions  arc  not 
found,  are  exceptions  to  the  truth  of  the  law.  If  a * 
finger  preftes  againft  a fionc,  the  (tone,  if  it  does  nut 
yield  to  the  preffure,  prefles  as  much  upon  the  finger: 
but  if  tlie  llone  yields,  it  re-aC*U  leU  than  the  hn^er 
ads ; and  if  it  fhoiild  yield  with  all  the  momenturn 
that  the  force  of  the  prclTure  ought  to  generate,  which 
it  would  do  if  it  were  not  imp^.ed  by  frittion,  or  a 
medium,  it  would  not  re*aci  at  all.  So  if  the  ftone 
drawn  by  a horfe,  follows  after  the  horfe,  it  does  not 
re-a^  fo  much  as  the  horfe  ads  ; hut  only  fo  much  as 
the  velocity  of  the  ftone  isdiminilhed  by  fri^ion,  and 
it  is  the  rt-a£^ion  of  friction  only,  not  of  the  ftone. 

The  ftone  docs  not  re-a^  becaiife  it  docs  not  adt,  it 
rcfifti,  but  refiftance  is  not  adtion. 

In  the  lofs  of  motion  from  a ftriking  body,  equal 
to  the  gain  in  the  body  ftruck,  there  is  a plain  folution 
without  requiring  any  re-a6tion.  The  motion  toji,  is 
identically  that  which  is  fomt'J  in  the  other  body  | this 
fuppofitioQ  accounts  for  the  whole  phenomenon  In  the 
molt  fimple  manner.  If  it  be  not  udmitte  , but  the 
folution  by  re  aAion  is  infiAcd  upon,  it  will  be  incum- 
bent on  the  party  to  account  fur  the  whole  cifeCt  of  ' 
communication  of  motion  ; otherwlfe  be  will  lie  under 
the  imputation  of  rejecting  a folution  which  is  fimpic, 
obvious,  and  perfe^  ; for  one  complex,  unnatural,  and 
incomplete.  However  this  may  be  determined,  it  will 
be  allowed,  that  the  circumfiances  mentioned,  aftbnl 
no  ground  for  the  inference,  that  aflion  and  re-aaiort 
are  equal,  fiocc  appearances  may  be  explained  in  ano- 
ther way’*  (a). 

Others  grant  that  Sir  Ifaac's  axiom  is  very  true  in 
refpedi  to  terreftrial  fubllanccsi  but  they  aHirm,  that, 

£ a in 


(a)  If  tliere  be  a perfed  reciprocity  betwixt  an  impinging  body  and  a body  at  reft  fufialnlng  its  impulfe, 
nay  we  not  at  our  pleafure  confider  either  body  as  the  agent,  and  the  other  as  the  refittant  i Let  a moving 
body.  A,  pals  from  north  to  fouth,  an  equal  body  B at  reft,  which  receives  the  ftroke  of  A,  ad  upon  A from 
foulli  to  north,  and  A refift  in  a contrary  diredion,  both  inclaftic  : let  the  motion  reciprocally  communicated 
be  called  fix.  Then  B at  reft  communicates  to  A fix  degrees  of  motion  towards  the  north,  and  receives  fix 
degrees  towards  the  fouth.  B having  no  other  motion  than  the  fix  degrees  it  communicated,  will,  by  its 
equal  and  contrary  lofs  and  gain,  remain  in  equilibrio.  Let  the  original  motion  of  A have  been  twelve, 
then  A having  received  a contrary  adion  equal  to  fix,  fix  degrees  of  Its  motion  will  he  deftroyed  or  in  equi- 
librio ; confcquently,  a motive  force  as  fix  will  remain  to  A towards  the  fouth,  and  B will  be  in  equIUbrio, 
or  at  reft.  A will  then  endeavour  to  move  with  fix  degrees,  or  half  its  original  motion,  and  B will  remain 
at  reft  as  before.  A and  B being  equal  mafics,  by  the  laws  of  communication  three  degrees  of  motion  will 
be  communicated  to  B,  or  A w'ith  its  fix  degrees  will  ad  with  three,  and  B will  re*ad  alfo  with  three.  H 
then  will  ad  on  A from  fouth  to  north  equal  to  three,  while  it  is  aded  upon  or  rcllftcd  by  A from  north 
to  fouth,  equal  alfo  to  three,  and  B will  remain  at  reft  as  before } A will  alfo  have  its  fix  degrees  of  motion 
reduced  to  one  half  by  the  contrary  adion  of  B,  and  only  three  degrees  of  motion  will  remain  to  A,  with 
which  it  will  yet  endeavour  to  move  ; and  finding  B ftill  at  reft,  the  fame  procefs  will  be  repeated  tilt  the 
whole  motion  of  A is  reduced  to  an  infinitely  finall  quantity,  B all  the  while  remaining  at  reft,  and  there 
will  be  no  communication  of  motion  from  A to  B,  which  is  contiary  to  experience. 

Let  a body,  A,  whofe  ma(s  is  twelve,  at  reft,  be  impinged  upon  firft  by  B,  having  a mafs  as  twelve,  and 
a velocity  as  four,  makiug  a momentum  of  48  i and  fectmdly  by  C,  whofe  mafs  is  fix,  and  velocity  eight, 
making  a momentum  of  48  equal  to  D,  ihc  three  bodies  being  inclaftic.  In  the  firft  cafe,  A will  become 
poflefted  of  a momentum  of  24,  and  24  will  remain  to  B ; and,  in  the  fccond  cafe,  A will  become  poftefted 
of  a momentum  of  and  16  will  remain  to  C,  both  bodies  moving  with  equal  velocities  after  the  (hock,  in 
both  cafes,  by  the  laws  of  percuffion.  It  U required  to  know,  if  in  both  cafes  A refids  equally,  and  if  B and 
C ad  equally  i If  tlic  adioos  and  refiftauccs  are  equal,  how  does  A in  one  cafe  deftroy  24  parts  of  B’s 
motion,  and  in  the  other  cafe  32  paits  of  C's  motion,  by  an  equal  refiftance  ? And  how  does  B communicate 
in  one  cafe  24  degrees  of  motion,  and  C 32,  by  equal  adions  ? If  the  adions  and  refiftunces  are  unequal, 
it  is  aiked  how  the  fitme  mafs  can  refift  differently  to  bodies  impinging  upon  it  with  equal  raumcata,  and  iiow 

bodies 
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Ncwtoeiin  in  thefr,  both  a^ion  and  rc>a^on  arr  the  cffcdi  ot* 
hy  gra^'iy.  bubilancrt  auid  of  gravity  would  have  r.o 
momeaium  ; aiiJ  without  ihi»  they  could  not'atlj 
they  would  be  moved  by  the  lealt  force,  and  thcrefuir 
could  not  rciill  or  re  a^.  If  ihrrtforc  tlieie  ii  any  fluid 
which  ia  the  caufe  of  gravity,  though  fuch  fluid  could 
aci  upon  tcrrcllrial  fubtiaucc5,  yet  thefe  could  not  re- 
act upon  it  s bccaufe  they  have  no  force  of  their  own, 
but  de{H‘od  entirely  upon  it  for  their  momentum.  In 
this  mauuer,  hty  they,  we  may  coucctve  that  the  pla- 
nett  circulate,  and  all  the  operations  of  nature  are  car- 
ried on  by  mcaQi  of  a fubtik*  fluid ; which  being  per- 
fectly adive,  and  the  rcit  ol  foatter  altogether  ; aflivr, 
there  is  neither  rcflilaucc  nor  iols  of  motion.  Sec 
MoTioa. 

I'rom  the  precediag  axiom  Sir  Ifaac  drawi  the  fol- 
lowing corollaries. 

1.  /i  body  by  two  forces  conjoined  wtU  dcfcribe  the 
diagonal  of  a parallrlugram  in  the  fame  time  that  it 
would  deferibe  the  Tides  by  (hofe  forces  apart. 

2.  Hence  w-e  may  explain  the  compolition  of  any 
one  direct  force  out  of  any  two  ubliqiie  ones,  viz.  by 
makiag  the  two  oblique  forces  the  fidt  s of  a paralle- 
logram, and  the  direct  one  the  di.-ironal. 

3.  'I  he  quantity  of  motion,  which  Is  collected  hy 
taking  the  fum  of  the  motions  directed  towards  the 
Tame  parts,  «nd  (he  dtflerence  of  thuk  th«t  arc  dirrct- 
ed  to  contrary  parts,  fuflers  do  change  from  the  ac- 
tion of  bodies  amuiig  thtrofelvea  ; breaufe  the  motion 
which  oue  body  lolcs  is  communicated  to  another : 
and  if  wc  fuppoTc  friction  cod  the  reliflancr  of  the  air 
to  be  abfeut,  the  motion  of  a number  of  bodies  which 
mutually  impelled  one  another  would  be  perpetual,  and 
its  quantity  always  equal. 

4..  'Hie  common  centre  of  giavily  of  two  or  more 
bodies  does  m<i  alter  its  Hate  of  motion  or  rcll  hy  the 
actions  of  the  liodies  among*thctnfclveB ; and  therefore 
the  common  centicof  gravity  of  all  btrdics  acting  upon 
each  other  (excluding  outward  adions  and  impedt- 
nicnts)  is  either  at  lefl,  <>r  moves  uniformly  in  a right 
hue. 

3.  The  motions  of  b«>dK-s  included  in  a given  fpacc 
are  the  fame  among  themlcivcs.  wheifter  that  fpacc  ia 
at  refl,  or  moves  uiiifutmly  furwaid  in  a rigiit  line 
* without  ar.y  circular  motion.  *rhc  truth  of  this  U evi- 

dcnlly  thown  by  the  experiment  of  a Ihip ; where  all 
motions  happen  after  the  faote  mauuer,  whether  the 
thip  is  at  refl,  or  proceeds  uniformly  forward  to  a 
Hraiglit  line. 

6.  if  bodies,  any  how  moved  among  thenifclves,  are 
urged  in  the  direction  ol  parallel  linew.hy  equal  acce- 
lerative forces,  they  will  all  continue  to  move  among 
tlicinfilves,  after  the  faoic  mauuer  as  if  they  had  been 
urged  by  no  fuch  forces. 

The  whole  of  the  mathematical  part  of  the  Newto- 
nian  philofophy  depeuds  on  the  following  lemmas}  of 
which  the  lirll  is  the  prtacipal. 

I. cat.  I.  Quautitiei,  and  the  ratios  of  quantities, 
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which  in  any  finite  lime  converge  cimtmoaTIy  to  cqua-  Newtnotta 
lily,  and  before  that  time  approach  nearer  the  one 
the  other  than  by  any  given  differente,  become  uJts-  ’ 
maccly  equal,  if  you  deny  it ; fiippofe  them  to  be  ul- 
timately unequal,  and  let  D be  their  ultimate  difTer- 
ence.  'i'hercfore  they  cannot  approacli  nearer  to  equa- 
lity than  by  that  given  dilfcrcnct  D ; which  is  sgainll 
the  fupp«itiiiiin.  14 

Concemiog  the  meaning  of  this  lemma  philofophers^H'^"* 
are  not  agreed  { and  unhappily  it  is  the  very 
mental  pofition  on  which  the  whole  of  the  fyfleoi  red  a.  * 
Many  ohJeCtiuos  hare  been  raifed  to  it  by  people  who 
fuppofed  chemfclves capable  of  underfbinding  it.  They 
fay,  that  it  is  impoHiSle  we  can  rome  to  an  end  of 
any  inliuitc  feries,  and  therefore  that  the  word  ultimate 
can  ill  this  cafe  have  no  meantog.  In  fome  cafes  the 
lemma  is  evidently  htlfc.  Thus,  fuppofe  there  are 
two  quantities  of  matter  A and  fi,  the  one  containing 
half  a pound,  and  tiic  other  a third  part  of  one.  I.et 
both  be  continually  divided  by  2;  and  though  their 
ratio,  or  tlie  proportion  of  the  one  to  the  other,  doth 
not  vary,  yet  the  difference  between  them  perjictnally 
bci  umci  left,  as  lAell  as  the  quantities  thrmfelves,  until 
both  the  ddlvrcncc  and  quantitiev  thcmfelves  become 
Ufs  than  any  sflignaUe  quantity ; yet  the  diffmnee 
will  ctver  toUlly  vanitb,  nor  the  quantities  become 
equal,  as  is  evident  Irom  the  two  following  feries. 

' 7 T vy  ^r  viif  tit  vcmi 

T f V V V *1*”^  tAji  &<?• 

«Ll‘ff  s IV  IS  A AvarTTT  ’»F1  » As  Ts'vfc 

1 hus  we  fee,  that  though  the  difference  is  conti- 
nually diminifluDg,  and  that  in  a very  laige  proportion, 
there  is  no  hope  of  its  vanifhing,  or  the  quantities  be- 
coming equal.  Itt  like  manner,  let  us  take  the  pro- 
portions or  ratiosof  quantities,  and  wcflrall  be  equally 
unlucccfsfid.  Suppofc  two  quantities  of  matter,  one 
containing  d and  the  other  10  pounds  t thefe  quan- 
tities already  have  to  each  other  the  ratio  of  K to  10, 
or  of  4 to  5 } but  lei  us  add  2 continually  to  each  of 
them,  ami  though  ifie  ratios  continually  come  nearer 
t*>  that  of  equality,  it  is  in  vj\n  10  hope  for  a perfect 
coincidence.  'I'hus, 

8 JO  12  14  ffj  18  2C  32  34,  8cq. 

to  It  14  t6  18  20  22  34  26,  8tC, 

R.tio  f i \ J 1}  H.  acc.  „ 

Fur  this  ood  his  other  lemmas  8ir  Ifaac  makes  theanfwcred* 
following  apology.  **  Thefe  lemmas  are  prcttifed, 
to  avoid  the  tedioufnefs  of  deducing  perplexed  demon- 
flrations  ati  ehjurdum^  according  to  the  methotl  of 
ancient  geomelcrs.  Fur  demonilrations  are  more  con- 
tracted i»y  the  n.ethod  of  indivifihles  : but  becaiifc  (he 
hyputheiis  of  indivifibles  Ircms  fomewhat  harfh,  and 
therefore  that  method  is  reckoned  lef*  geometrical, 

I chofc  fiUher  to  reduce  the  demunffTations  of  the 
following  propuHiions  to  (be  f.rft  and  Uff  fiims  and 
ratios  of  nafeent  and  evanefeent  quantities,  that  is,  to 
the  Hiuits  of  thofc  Turns  and  ratios  ; and  fo  to  premife, 
as  fhgrt  as  1 could,  the  demonflrations  of  thofc  limits. 

For  * 
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bodies  pofleffed  of  equal  momenta  can  exert  different  aAions,  it  being  admitted  (hat  bodies  relift  proportinnal 
to  their  maiTes  and  that  their  power  of  overcoming  refiftancc  is  proportional  to  their  momenta? 

It  is  incumbent  on  thofc  who  maioiaio  the  do^ine  of  uoiverUl  rc-a^ion,  to  free  it  hom  thefe  diiScuHiet 
and  apparent  controdi^ona. 
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Newt«nitfi  For  hereby  the  fame  tbmjj  it  performerl  u bf  the  me* 
^h.lMophVt|,oJ  ol  iiidivifibki  I »nd  tboie  ^ruKi^c#  being 
* dcmuiiAraiCil,  we  may  ufe  them  wriih  more  faicty. 
Therefore,  it  hereafter  1 (huuU  luppen  to  conti<icr 
quantities  as  made  up  of  particles,  or  ihould  ufe  iictle 
curve  lioca  for  ri^^ht  onet;  1 would  nut  be  undcriluod 
to  mean  ir>J(vi(ible»,  but  evanefeent  div>li^le  qnauticiefi; 
not  the  fums  and  ratios  of  dctermiiute  parta.  but  aU 
ways  the  hmita  of  fuini  and  ratios  ; and  itiai  the  force 
of  fuch  dcmontlrations  always  depends  on  the  method 
laid  down  in  the  foretfuing  Itmnua. 

**  Ferlaps  it  may  he  obje^ied,  that  there  is  no  ul- 
timate proportion  or  cvanclcent  quaDtitici,  bicairfc  tlie 
proportion,  before  the  quantities  have  vaniOted,  is  not 
the  ultimate,  and,  when  they  atv  vanilhed,  is  none. 
But  by  the  litme  argumeut  it  may  be  alleged,  that  a 
body  arriving  at  a certain  place,  and  there  Hopping, 
*has  no  ultimate  relucity  ; bccaafe  the  velocity  Ixfure 
the  body  comes  to  the  place  is  not  its  ultimate  velo- 
city ; when  it  is  arriveti,  it  has  none.  But  the  an. 
fwer  is  eafy  : for  by  the  ultimate  velocity  it  meant 
that  with  which  the  body  is  moved,  neither  before  it 
arrives  at  its  pince  and  the  motion  cealcs,  nor  after  ; 
but  at  the  very  indant  it  arrives  ; that  is,  that  velocity 
vriilt  which  the  body  arrives  at  its  lall  place,  and  with 
which  the  mutton  ccafcs.  And  in  like  manner,  by 
the  ultimate  ratio  of  evaoefeent  quantities  is  to  be 
underHoood  the  ratio  of  the  quantities,  not  before  they 
vanilh,  nrr  afterwards,  but  with  which  they' vanith. 
In  like  m^ner,  the  hrft  ratio  of  nafeent  quantities  is 
that  with  which  they  begin  to  lie.  And  the  tird  or 
laft  fum  is  that  with  which  they  begin  and  ccafe  to  be 
(or  Co  be  augmented  and  diminiihed).  Thuc  is  a 
limit  which  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  mutton  may 
attain,  but  not  exceed  { and  this  ts  the  ultimate  velo- 
city. Ami  there  is  the  like  limit  in  all  quantities  and 
proportloDs  that  begin  and  ccafe  to  be.  And,  fince 
fuch  limits  are  certain  anti  dclinite,  to  determine  the 
lame  is  a problem  lirifily  geometrical.  But  whatever 
ia  geometrical  we  may  be  allowed  to  make  ufe  of  in 
determining  and  demonftrating  any  other  thing  that 
is  likrwife  geometrical. 

**  It  may  l>e  alfo  objeSed,  that  if  the  nltimite 
ratios  of  evanefeent  quantities  are  Risen,  their  ulti- 
mate magniiiides  w-ill  he  alfo  given  { and  fo  all  quan. 
titles  will  confill  of  indivifibles  which  is  i^ntrary  to 
what  Kuclid  has  dem<mllrated  concerning  incommeii- 
furables,  in  the  lOth  book  of  his  elements.  But  this 
objcAion  is  founded  on  a falfe  fuppofition.  For  thofe 
ultimate  rntios  with  which  quantities  vaoith  are  not 
truly  the  ratios  of  ultimate  quantities,  but  limits 
towards  which  the  ratios  of  quantities  decirating  con- 
tinually approach.*' 

Lsm.  I!.  If  inanyfigure Adf  E(Pl.CCCXLV.n*  i.) 
terminated  by  the  right  line  Aa,  AL,  aad  the  curve 
« e £,  there  Ik  infcrilKd  any  number  of  parallelogramt 
A^,  Be,  Cf/f  See.  comprehended  under  equal  bafet 
AB,  BC,  CD,  &c.  and  the  Tides  Cr,  IW,  See. 
parallel  to  one  fide  A«  of  the  figure  ; and  the  pa- 
railelograms  aK.iif  ^Lmi,  cMJn,  See.  are  com- 
pleted. Then  if  the  breadth  of  tbele  parallelograms 
be  fuppofed  to  be  diminiihed,  and  their  number  aug- 
mented im  iajwitvm  | the  ultimate  ratios  which  the 
inferibed  figure  AK^LcMdD,  the  circumferibed 
figure  AaiSmenJoE,  and  curvilinear  figure  A a 


SeJKt  will  have  to  one  another,  are  ratios  of  eqii:Jity.N?»wnian 
— Fur  the  dift'erence  of  the  inferibed  and  circtim- 
feribed  figures  is  the  fum  of  the  paralidugrams  K /, 

L.m,  M n,  De;  that  is,  (frum  the  equality  of  ail 
their  baicR),  the  re^angle  under  one  ot  their  bafes 
K 6t  and  the  lum  of  their  altitudes  A that  is,  the 
reclangle  A B /a.  But  this  rcclanglc,  becanre  its 
brewJtii  AB  is  fnppofed  diminiihed /m  be- 

comes Icfs  than  any  given  fpacc.  And  tlurefore,  by 
lem.  1.  the  figures  infrrilKd  and  circumfcrilwd  be- 
come ultimately  equal  the  one  tolheothrr;  ao.1  much 
more  will  the  interroedUte  curvilinear  figure  be  uUi- 
mately  equal  to  either. 

Lcm.  ill.  l^e  fame  ultimate  ratios  sre  alfo  ratios 
of  equality,  when  the  breadths  AB,  BC,  CD,  &.c, 
of  the  par.dklogFams  are  unequal,  and  arc  all  dimi- 
nilHed  m it^niium. — The  demonllrattoii  of  this  dilfers 
but  little  Irom  that  of  the  former. 

In  bis  fucceeding  lemmas,  Sir  Ifaac  goes  on  to 
prove,  in  a manner  fmiilar  to  the  above,  that  the  ul- 
timate ratios  of  the  fine,  chord,  and  tangent  of  arcs 
infinitely  diminiihed,  are  ratios  of  equality,  and  there- 
fore that  in  all  our  reafomngs  about  (hefc  we  may 
fafely  ufe  the  one  for  the  other:— that  the  ultimate 
farm  of  cTancfccnt  triangles  made  by  the  arc,  chord, 
and  tangent,  is  that  of  fimilitudc,  and  their  ultimate 
ratio  is  that  of  etl^uality  ; and  hence,  in  reafonings  about 
ultimate  ratios,  we  may  fafely  ufe  thefe  triangles  lor 
each  other,  whether  made  wrtth  the  fine,  (he  arr,  or 
the  tangent.— He  then  Ihuws  fome  properties  of  the 
ordioatrs  of  curvilinear  figures;  and  proves  that  the 
fpaecs  which  a body  deferibes  by  any  finite  force 
urging  it,  whether  that  force  is  determined  and  im- 
mutable, or  is  continually  augmented  or  continually 
diminiihed,  are,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  motion, 
one  to  the  otlier  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  powers. 

And,  latily,  having  added  fome  demonfirations  con- 
cerning the  evancfccoce  of  angles  of  contaA,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  lay  down  the  mathematical  p.irt  of  his  fyllcm, 
and  whicli  depends  on  the  following  theorems. 

Theok.  1.  I'he  areas  which  levolving  bodies  dc- 
feribe  by  radii  drawn  to  an  immoveable  centre  of  force, 
lie  in  the  lame  immoveable  planes,  and  are  proputtional 
to  the  times  in  which  they  are  dcfcribcd. — For,  fup- 
pufe  the  lim-  to  b«  divided  into  equal  parts,  and  m • 
the  fitll  part  of  that  time,  let  the  l>ody  by  its 
innate  force  deferibe  the  right  line  AB  a.)  { 
in  the  fecoud  part  of  lliat  time,  the  fame  would,  by 
law  1.  if  not  hindered,  proceed  dirc^ly  to  r along 
the  line  Br=  AB  ; fo  that  by  the  radii  AS,  BS,  r 8, 
drawn  to  the  centre,  the  equal  areas  ASB,  BSe, 
would  be  dcfcribcd.  But,  when  the  body  is  arrived 
at  B,  fuppofe  the  centripetal  force  a^s  at  once  with  % 
great  impulfe,  and.tuiniog  afide  the  biidyfrom  the  right 
line  Be,  compels  it  afterwards  to  continue  its  motion 
along  the  right  line  BC.  Draw  e C parallel  to  BS, 
meeting  £C  in  C ; and  at  ike  end  of  the  fccond  part 
of  the  time,  the  body,  by  cor.  i.  of  the  laws,  wiil  he 
found  in  C,  id  the  fame  plane  with  the  triangle  ASB. 

Join  SC  ; and  bccaufc  SB  and  eC  are  paridicl,  the 
triangle  SBC  will  be  equal  to  the  triaoglc  SBC,  and 
therefore  alfo  to  the  triangle  SAB.  By  the  like  * 
argument,  if  the  centripetal  force  a^  fuccefllvely  in 
C,  D,  E,  &c.  and  m^cs  the  body  in  each  .•■.gie 
particle  of  time  to  describe  the  right  lines  CD,  DK, 

EF, 
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Newtonian  EF,  8lc.  they  will  all  lie  to  the  fane  plane  { nnd  the 
triangle  fiCD  will  be  equal  to  the  triang^Ie  SBC,  and 
* sue  to  SCD,  and  SKF  to  SD£.  And  therefore, 
in  equal  timet,  equal  areas  are  defcitbed  in  one  im> 
moveable  plane  { and,  by  « ompofition,  any  fuma 
SADS,  SAFSf  of  thofe  areaa  arc,  one  to  the  other, 
at  the  times  in  which  they  are  deferibed.  Ntiw,  let 
tlie  number  of  thofe  triangles  be  augmented,  and  their 
lizc  diminished  in  injimtum  ; and  then,  by  the  preced- 
ing lemmas,  iheir  ultimate  perimeter  ADF  will  be  a 
curve  line : and  therefore  the  centripetal  force  by 
which  the  body  is  perpetually  drawn  back  from  the 
tangent  of  thit  cur\e  wdl  a^l  coutiaually , and  any 
deferibed  areas  SADS,  SAFS,  which  arc  always 
proportional  to  the  times  of  defeription,  will,  in  this 
cafe  a](b,  be  proportional  to  thofe  times  (^£.  D. 

Coa.  f.  The  velocity  of  a body  attracted  towards 
an  immoveable  centre,  in  fpaccs  void  of  rciillance,  is 
reciprocally  as  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  that 
centre  on  the  right  line  which  touches  the  orbit.  For 
the  velocities  trt  thefe  places  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  are  as 
the  bafes  AB,  DC,  DE,  EF,  of  equal  triangles; 
and  thefe  bafes  arc  reciprocally  as  the  pcrpeudicuLira 
let  fall  upon  them. 

Coa.  2.  If  the  chords  AB,  £C,  of  two  arcs  fuccef- 
fivcly  deferibed  to  equal  times  by  the  fa.me  body, 
in  Ipaces  void  of  refillance,  are  completed  Into  a 
parallelogram  ADCV,  and  the  diagonal  BV  of  this 
parallelogram,  in  the  pofiiion  which  it  ultimately  ac- 
quires when  thofe  arcs  are  diminiihed  in  in/initumf  is 
produced  both  ways,  it  will  pafs  through  the  centre 
of  fun:e. 

Coa,  3.  If  the  chords  AB,  BC,  and  DE,  EF,  of 
arcs  deferibed  In  equal  time%,  in  fpaccs  void  of  refin- 
ance, are  completed  into  the  paratlrlogrami  ABCV, 
DEFZ,  the  forces  in  B and  £ arc  one  to  the  other 
in  the  ultimate  ratio  of  the  diagonals  BV,  EZ, 
when  thofe  arcs  are  diminiihed  in  u^bUmjh.  For 
the  motions  BC  and  EF  of  the  body  (by  cor.  i.  of 
the  laws},  are  compounded  of  the  motions  Be,  BV 
anS  E/,  £Z  ; but  BV  and  £Z,  which  are  equal  to 
Ces  and  F/,  in  the  dcmonflration  of  this  propofi- 
tion,  were  generated  by  the  impulfes  of  the  centripe- 
tal force  in  D and  £,  and  arc  therefore  proportional 
« to  thofe  impulfes. 

Coa.  4.  The  forces  by  which  bodies,  in  fpaeea 
void  of  rciillance,  arc  drawn  back  from  rcAiliuear  mo- 
tions, and  turned  into  curvilinear  orbits,  are  one  to 
^ anotlier  as  the  verfed  fines  of  arcs  deferibed  in  equal 

times  ( which  verfed  fines  tend  to  the  centre  of  force, 
and  bifeci  the  chords  when  thefe  area  are  diminiihed 
to  infinity.  For  fuch  verfed  fines  are  the  balft  of  the 
diagunaiv  mentioned  in  cor.  3. 

CoR.  5.  And  therefore  thofe  forces  arc  to  the  force 
of  gravity,  as  the  faid  verfed  fines  to  the  verfed  fines 
|Krpcndiciilar  to  the  horizon  of  thofe  parabolic  arcs 
wnich  ptojcAilcs  deferibe  in  the  fame  time. 

CoH.  6.  And  the  fame  things  do  all  hold  good 
(by  cor.  5.  of  the  laws)  when  the  piancs'in  which  the 
bodies  are  moved,  together  with  the  centres  of  force, 
which  are  placed  in  thofe  planes,  are  not  at  red,  but 
• move  uiiitormly  forward  In  right  lines. 

Thlor.  11.  Every  body  that  moves  in  any  curve 
lint  fi.ribed  in  a plane,  and,  by  a radius  drawn  to  a 
point  citlicr  iornioveabic  or  muviag  forward  irith  an 


uniform  re^lHiaear  motion,  deferibes  about  that  point  NcwiqciU* 
areas  proportiuual  to  the  times,  is  urged  by  a centri-  **hiiuf.  pfay 
petal  force  directed  to  that  point.  * ' 

Cass  1.  Fur  every  body  that  moves  in  a curve  line 
is  (by  law  i.)  turned  aJidc  from  its  redtilinear  courfe 
by  the  adlian  of  fome  force  that  impels  it ; and  that 
force  by  which  the  body  is  turned  off  from  its  recti- 
linear courfe,  and  made  to  defetibe  In  equal  times  the 
Icatt  equal  triangles  SAB,  SBC,  SCD,  kc.  about  the 
immoveable  point  S,  (by  Prop.  40.  £.  t.  and  law  2 ) 
ads  in  the  place  B according  to  the  diredion  of  a 
bne  parallel  to  C ; that  is,  in  the  diredion  of  the  line 
BS;  and  in  the  place  C according  to  the  diredion  of 
a line  parallel  to  d D,  that  is,  tn  the  dtrecliun  of  the 
line  CS,  3tc. ; and  therefore  ads  always  in  the  direc- 
tion of  lines  tending  to  the  immoveable  point  S. 

*Q.  E.  D. 

II.  And  (by  cor.  c.  of  the  laws)  it  is  in-* 
different  whrther  the  fupcrnciea  in  which  a body  de- 
feribes a curvilinear  Hgute  be  qniefeent,  or  moves  to- 
gether with  the  body,  the  figure  deferibed,  and  its 
point  S,  uniformly  forward  in  right  lines. 

Coa.  I.  In  oun-refitliog  fpaccs  or  mediums,  if 
the  areas  are  nut  proportional  to  the  times,  the  forces 
are  not  direded  to  the  point  in  which  the  radii 
meet ; but  deviate  therefrom  in  con/iquenticy  or  to- 
wards the  parts  to  which  (be  motion  is  diredtd,  if  tlie 
defeription  of  (be  areas  is  accelerated  ; but  in  anUce^ 
dcaiia  if  retarded. 

Coa.  1.  And  even  in  refifting  mediums,  if  tlie 
deferiptiun  of  the  areas  is  accelerated,  the  direCtiona 
of  the  forces  deviate  from  the  point  Tn  which  the 
radii  meet,  towards  the  parts  to  which  the  motiou 
tends. 

Scholium. 

A body  may  be  urged  by  a centripetal  force  com- 
pounded of  fcveral  forces.  In  which  cafe  the  meaning 
of  the  propofition  is,  that  the  force  which  refulcs  out 
of  all  tends  to  the  point  S.  But  if  any  force  ads 
perpetually  In  the  diredion  of  lines  petpendicular  to 
the  deferibed  furface,  this  force  will  make  the  body  to 
deviate  from  tlie  phne  of  iu  motion,  but  will  neither 
augment  nor  dimiailh  the  quantity  of  the  deferibed 
furiacc  ; and  Is  therefore  not  to  be  ncgledcd  in  the 
compi>fiiion  or  forces. 

U'Hcoa.Jlil.  Every  body  that,  by  a radius  diawo 
to  the  centre  of  another  body,  howfoever  moved,  de- 
feribes arras  about  that  centre  prupirrtional  to  the 
times,  is  urged  by  a force  cotopouiided  of  thcctn- 
tr^aal  forces  lending  to  that  other  body,  and  of 
all  the  accelerative  force  by  which  that  otlicr  l>ody  ia 
impelled.— The  demonflration  of  tliis  is  a natural  cuu- 
fequcnce  of  ibc  theorem  immediately  preceding. 

Hence,  if  the  one  body  E,  by  a radius  drawn  to  the 
other  body  T,  deferibes  areas  proportional  to  the 
times,  aud  from  the  whole  force  by  which  Ute  firil 
body  E is  urged,  (whether  ti»t  force  b fimple,  or, 
according  to  cor.  2.  of  the  laws,  compounded  of  fc- 
vcral  forces),  we  fubdud.  that  whole  accelerative  force 
by  which  tlic other  body  is  urged;  the  whole  remaining 
force  by  which  the  firtl  body  is  urged  will  tend  to  the 
other  body  T,  as  its  eetilrc. 

And  vict  ver/a,  if  the  remaining  force  tends  nearly 
to  the  other  bf>Jy  T,  thofe  areas  will  be  nearly  pro- 
portional to  the  rimes. 

Jf 
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If  the  body  L,  by  a radius  drawn  to  the  other  centripetal  force*  will  be  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the 

T,  defcribes  arca%  whichi  compared  with  the  radii  invcrfcly  { and  the  contrary.  Plul^ephy. 

' timri,  arc  very  unequal^  and  tliat  other  body  T Coa.  7.  And  univerfally,  if  the  periodic  time  is  as 
be  either  at  rert,  or  moTci  uniformly  forward  in  a any  power  R°  of  the  radius  R,  and  therefore  the  ve- 
ri^ht  line,  the  a^ion  of  the  centripital  force  tending  locily  rcc  tpracally  as  the  power  R**—'  of  the  radius, 
to  that  other  lK>dy  V is  cither  none  at  all,  or  it  is  the  ccntrif>etal  iorce  wdl  be  reciprocally  as  the  power 
mixed  and  combined  with  very  powerful  aftions  of  R*''*’*  of  the  radios ; and  the  contrary, 
other  forces : and  the  whole  force  compounded,  of  Coa.  8.  The  fame  things  all  hold  concerning  the 
them  aU,  if  they  are  many,  i«  diredrd  to  another  times,  the  vtlociitct,  and  forces,  by  which  bodies  de< 
(immoveable  or  moveable)  centre.  The  fame  thing  feribe  the  fimiiar  parts  of  any  fimilar  figures,  that 
o)>caini  when  the  other  body  is  a£luatvd  by  any  other  have  their  centre*  in  a fimilnr  pofition  wiiliin  thofc 
motion  whatever ; provided  that  centripetal  force  is  figures,  as  appears  by  applying  the  demonfirations 
taken  which  remains  after  fubdudiog  that  whole  force  of  the  preceding  cafes  to  thofc.  And  the  application 
a6ilng  upon  that  other  body  T.  i'  cafy,  by  only  fubilituting  the  equable  dcfcriptlon  of 

Scholium.  areas  in  the  place  of  equable  moiioa,  and  ufing  the 

Becaufe  the  equable  defeription  of  ams  indicates  diitanees  ol  the  bodies  from  the  centres  inilead  of  the 

that  a centre  is  rffpei^ed  by  that  force  with  which  radii. 

the  body  is  moll  afFc^cd,  nod  by  which  it  i*  drawn  Coa.  9.  From  the  fame  demonllration  it  likewife 
back  from  its  rcAilinear  motion,  and  retained  in  follows,  that  the  arc  which  a body  uniformly  revolving 
its  orbit,  we  may  always  be  allowL'd  to  ufe  the  in  a circle  by  meant  of  a given  centripetal  force  dc- 
equable  defeription  of  areas  as  an  indication  of  a feribet  in  any  lime,  is  a mean  proportional  betweca 
centre  about  which  all  circular  motion  is  performed  in  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  anJ  the  fparc  which  the 

fi-cc  fp:»ce8.  f^nne  body,  filling  by  the  fame  given  force,  would  de- 

Theox.  IV.  The  rentripeUl  forces  of  bodies  which  feend  through  in  the  fame  given  time, 
by  equable  motions  defenbe  diffeient  circles,  tend  to  **  fly  means  the  preceding  propofition  and  its 
the  centres  of  the  fam»*  circle*  ; and  arc  one  to  the  corollarica  (fays  ^irr  Ifnac),  wc  may  dtfeover  the  pro- 
other  as  the  fqiiares  of  the  arcs  deferibed  in  equal  portion  of  a centripetal  force  to  ar^y  other  known 
times  applied  to  the  radii  of  ciicles. — For  thefe  fori.es  force,  fuch  as  that  of  gravity.  For  if  a body  by  means 
tend  to  the  centres  of  the  circles,  (by  tlvcor.  2.  and  of  its  gravity  iwolves  in  a circle  concentric  to  the 
cor.  2.  theor.  I.)  and  are  to  one  another  as  the  verfed  earth,  this  gravity  is  the  centripetal  force  of  that 
fines  of  the  leaft  arcs  defetibed  in  equal  limes,  (by  body  flut  from  the  defeent  of  htavy  bodies,  the  time 
cor.  4.  theor.  1.)  that  as  the  fqnarc*  of  the  fame  of  one  entire  levoluiion,  as  well  as  the  are  deferibed 
arcs  applies!  to  the  di.imcters  of  the  circles,  by  one  of  in  any  given  time,  is  given  (by  cor.  <>,  of  this  iheo- 
thc  lemma*;  and  therefore,  fincc  thofc  arcs  arc  as  arcs  rcm).  rtud  by  fuch  projiofitiuD*  Mr  Huygen*,  in  hi* 
deferibed  in  any  equal  times,  and  the  diameters  are  as  excellent  book  J)e  Horv/o^h  0/ii//aiorh,  has  compared  * 
the  radii,  the  force*  will  be  as  the  fquarts  of  any  arc*  the  loixe  of  gravity  with  tiic  centrifugal  forces  of  re- 
deferibed  in  the  fame  time,  applied  to  the  radii  ol  the  voUIng  bodie*. 

circles.  Q/  preceding  propontion  may  alfo  he  demonftra- 

CoR.  i.^l'herefore,  fincc  thofc  arcs  arc  as  the  vc-  ted  In  the  following  manner.  In  any  circle  fuppofc  a ^ 
locities  of  the  bodies,  the  centripetal  forces  arc  in  a polygon  to  he  inferihed  of  any  number  of  tides.  And  if 
raitu  compounded  of  the  duplicate  latio  of  the  velo-  a body,  moved  with  a given  velocity  along  the  fidci 
cities  dtre^ly,  rnd  of  the  fimple  ratio  of  the  radii  in>  of  the  polygon,  is  rciie^^ed  from  the  circle  at  the  feve- 
verfcly.  ral  angular  points ; the  force  with  which,  at  every  re- 

Cor.  t.  And  fincc  the  periodic  times  are  in  a fiction  it  Hrikes  the  circle,  will  be  as  its  velocity:  and 
ratio  compounded  of  the  ratio  of  the  radii  directly,  therefore  the  fum  of  the  furc^,  in  a given  lime,  will 
aod  the  ratio  of  the  velocities  inverfily;  the  centripetal  be  a*  tliat  velocity  and  the  number  of  refleftiona  con- 
forces  arc  in  a ratio  compounded  ol  the  ratio  of  the  junAly ; that  is,  (if  the  fpecie*  of  the  polygon  be  gi- 
radii  diredly,  and  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  periodic  ven),  as  the  length  deferi’oed  in  that  given  time,  and  ' 
thnes  inverfely.  increafed  or  diminifhed  in  the  ratio  of  the  fame  length  * 

Cox.  t.  Whence,  if  the  peiiodic  time*  arc  equal,  to  the  radius  of  the  circle  ; that  is,  as  the  fquare  of 
and  the  velocities  therefore  as  the  nuid,  the  ceniri-  that  length  applied  to  the  radius  j and  therefore,  if 
petal  force*  will  be  alfo-as  the  radii;  and  the  con-  the  polygon,  by  having  it*  fide*  dimmiflied  m w/f- 
trary.  ni/umt  coincides  with  tfie  circle,  as  the  fquarc  of  the 

Coa.  4.  If  the  periodic  times  and  the  velocitie*  arc  dcfciibed  in  a given  time  applied  to  the  radius, 
are  both  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  radii,  the  This  is  the  cenlrifugd  force,  with  which  the  body 
centripetal  force*  will  Ik  equal  among  themfelvcs;  and  impel*  the  circle  ; and  to  which  the  contrary  force,  . 
the  contrary.  wdierewith  the  circle  continually  repel*  the  body  to- 

CoK.  y.  If  the  pcnodic  time*  are  at  the  radii,  wards  the  centre,  is  equal, 

and  therefore  the  vclociticv  equal,  the  centn'jK-tal  On  thefe  principles  hangv  the  whole  of  Sir  Ifaae 

forces  will  be  reciprocally  as  the  radii  ; and  the  cub-  Newton's  mathematical  philufophy  He  now  fhow* 
tniry.  how  to  find  the  centre  to  which  the  forces  impelling 

Coa.  6.  If  the  periodic  times  arc  in  the  ri'f(|ulpH-  any  body  are  direAcd,  having  the  velocity  of  the  body 

cate  ratio  of  the  radii,  aod  therefore  the  velocities  re-  given : and  finds  the  centrifugal  force  to  be  always  as 

cipsocally  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  radii,  the  the  rerfrd  fine  of  the  nufcciit  arc  dtrcAly,  and  ms  the 
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Irt!?*?”  i”  fquirc  of  ihf  time  inverfelr  ; or  dire£l]jr  as  the  fqiure 
I o.«n>  y.  velocity,  and  inverfcly  as  the  chord  of  the  na- 

feent  arc.  From  thefe  premifiVshe  deduces  the  method 
of  finding  the  centripetal  force  directed  to  any  given 
point  when  the  body  icvolves  in  a circle;  arid  this 
whether  the  central  point  is  near  or  at  an  immenfe 
dillancc;  fa  that  all  the  lines  drawn  from  it  may  be  ta* 
ken  for  parallels.  The  fame  thing  he  (hows  with  re- 
eard  to  bodies  revolving  in  fpirali,  eliipfes,  hyper- 
bolas, or  parabolas  ^-Having  the  figures  of  the  orbits 
given*  be  Ihows  alfo  how  to  find  the  velocities  and 
moving  powers ; and*  in  (hort*  folves  all  the  moll  dif- 
ficult problems  relating  to  the  cclcftial  bodies  with  an 
■(Inniihing  degree  of  mathematical  Ikill.  Thefe  pro- 
I lema  and  dcmonllrations  ai<  all  contained  in  the  firll 
book  of  the  PrincifKas  but  to  give  an  account  of  them 
here  would  far  excred  our  limits  ; neither  would  many 
of  them  be  intelligible,  excepting  to  firll-rate  mathe- 
16  malicuns. 

fccond  book.  Sir  Ifaac  treats  of  the  proper- 
c*l  realm-  fluids,  and  their  powers  of  rcfiftance  ; and  here 

i:ig.  he  lays  down  fuch  principles  as  entirely  overthrow  the 

do^rine  of  Des  Cartes’s  vortices,  which  was  the  fa- 
ftiionabic  fyilem  in  his  time.  In  the  third  book,  he 
begins  partiinlarly  to  treat  of  the  natural  phenomena, 
and  apply  them  to  the  mathematical  priucipUe  former- 
ly dcmoiilirated  ; and*  as  a iiecelTary  preliminary  to 
this  part,  he  lays  down  the  following  rules  for  reafon- 
ing  in  natural  philufophy. 

1.  We  are  to  admit  no  more  caufes  of  natural 
things  than  fuch  as  are  botli  true  and  fufllcieut  to  ex- 
plain their  natural  appearan>es 

2.  Theref«>rc  to  the  fame  natural  effci^s  we  muft  al- 
ways afilgn,  as  far  as  polTible*  the  fame  caufet. 

Thr  qualities  of  bodies  which  admit  neither  in- 
tendon  nor  rerniidon  of  degrees,  and  which  are  found 
to  Iwtong  to  all  bodies  within  the  reach  «>f  our  experi 
meats,  arc  to  be  eflermed  the  univerfal  quallticH  of 
all  bodies  wIiatftK'ver. 

4-  In  experimental  plulofophy,  we  are  to  hiok  upon 
propofuiuns  colU£led  by  general  induction  from  pliC- 
riomcna  as  accurately  or  very  neatly  true,  notwiih- 
(landing  any  contrary  hypothefes  that  may  be  ima- 
gine.!, till  fuch  time  as  other  phenomena  occur,  by 
which  they  m;iy  cither  be  made  mure  accurate,  or  li- 
able to  cxccplioris. 

The  phenomena  firft  confidered,  are,  1 . That  the  fa- 
tellitcs  of  Jupiter  by  radii  drawn  to  the  centre  of  their 
primary,  defertbe  areas  proportional  to  the  timet  of 
their  deferiplion  $ and  that  their  periodic  times*  the 
fixed  flars  being  at  rifi,  are  in  the  fefi^uiplicatc  ratio  of 
their  dillanccs  from  its  centre.  2.  1 he  lame  thing  is 
likcwifc  obferved  of  the  phenomena  of  Saturn.  3.  The 
five  primary  planets.  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
and  .'^turn*  with  their  fcveral  orhicsycncompafs  the  fun. 
4.  The  fixed  liars  being  fuppofed  at  rell*  the  periodic 
times  of  the  five  primary  planctp,  and  of  the  earth* 
alruut  the  fun,  arc  in  the  fcfquipli^atc  proportion  of 
their  mean  dillanccs  from  the  fun.  5.  The  primary 
planets,  by  rat^lii  drawn  to  the  earth,  delcribe  areas  no 
ways  proportiouable  to  the  times:  hut  the  areas  which 
they  deferiSe  by  tadti  drawn  to  the  fun  are  propor- 
tional to  the  limes  of  defiriptioa.  6-  The  hukhi* 
by  a radius  draw'n  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  deferibes 
EH  area  proportional  to  the  time  of  defeription. 


thefe  phenomena  are  undeniable  from  agronomical  oH- Newtanltn 
fcrvatioiis,  and  arc  explained  at  large  under  the  article  (*hUofm>hy. 
Asteonomv.  The  mathematical  demonilrations  are  ’ 
next  applied  by  Sir  Uaac  Newton  to  the  following 
propomions. 

Paoi*.  I.  The  forces  by  which  the  fatcllitrs  of  Ju- 
piter are  continually  drawn  off  from  rediliuear  mo- 
tions, and  rruined  in  their  proper  orbits,  tend  to  the 
centre  of  that  plinct ; and  are  reciprocally  as  the 
fquares  of  the  ditlances  of  thole  fatcUites  irom  that 
centre.  The  former  part  of  this  propofilion  appears 
from  thcor.  2.  or  3.  and  the  Utter  from  ccir.  6.  of 
thcor.  5. ; and  the  lame  tiling  we  arc  to  underfUnd  of 
the  fatellites  of  S.iturn. 

Prop.  II.  The  forces  by  which  the  primary  planets 
are  continually  drawn  olf  from  redilincar  motions,  and 
retained  in  their  proper  orbiu,  tend  to  the  fun  $ aixl 
arc  reciprocally  as  the  fquares  of  the  diffances  from  the 
fun’s  centre.  The  former  p-irt  i>f  this  propolitiun  it 
manifetl  from  phenomenon  5.  juff  mentioned,  and 
from  theor.  2.;  tbc  latter  from  phenomenon  4.  and 
cor.  6.  of  theor.  4.  But  this  part  of  the  propofilion 
is  with  great  accuracy  dtducible  frt>m  the  quiefcence 
of  the  aphelion  points.  For  a very  fmall  aberration 
from  the  reciprocal  duplicate  proportion  would  pro- 
duce a motion  of  the  aptidcs,  kiifible  In  every  Angle 
revrdution*  and  in  many  of  them  enormoully  great. 

Prop.  III.  The  force  by  which  the  moon  is  retain- 
ed in  its  orbit,  tends  towards  the  earth ; and  U reci- 
prcKally  as  the  fquarc  of  the  diflance  of  its  place  frpm 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  The  former  part  of  this  pro- 
pofition  is  evident  from  phenom.  5.  and  tlieor.  2.;  the 
latter  from  phenom.  6.  and  thcor.  2.  01  3.  It  U alio 
evident  from  the  very  (low  motion  of  the  moon’s  wo- 
gee  I which,  in  every  Angle  revolution,  amounting  nut 
to  3"  3'  in  may  be  neglciflcd  : and  this 

more  fully  appears  from  the  next  propofition. 

Prop.  IV.  The  moon  graiitatcs  towards  the  earth, 
and  by  the  force  of  gravity  is  continually  drawn  off 
from  a re^tiliaear  mation,  and  retained  in  Its  orbit.^ 

The  mean  diflance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  in  Uie 
fyxigies  in  femiJUmeters  of  the  Utter,  is  about  6oV» 
l.et  us  a(Tumc  the  meau  diflance  of  60  femidiameters  in 
the  fyzigici ; and  fuppulc  one  revolution  of  the  muon 
in  I efpcA  of  the  fixed  ilars  to  he  completed  in  ay-*,  y**.  1 

43',  as  aflronamrrs  have  determined ; and  the  circum- 
ference of  the  earth  to  amount  to  1 23,249*600  Paris 
feet.  Now,  if  we  imagine  the  moon,  deprived  of  all 
motion,  to  be  let  go,  fo  as  to  defeend  towards  ibe 
earth  with  the  impulfe  of  all  that  force  by  which  it  is 
rctsinril  in  its  orliit,  it  will,  in  the  fpace  of  one  minute 
of  lime,  defirihe  lu  its  fall  ( 5^  P.iris  feet.  For  the 
verfed  fine  of  that  arc  which  the  moon,  in  the  fpacc 
of  one  minute  of  time,  deferibes  by  its  mean  motion 
at  the  diflance  uf  62  femidiauieiers  of  the  c:inh,  is 
nearly  151^-  Paris  feet;  or  more  accurately,  13  feet 
1 inch  and  one  line  Wherefore  Alice  that  force,  in 
approaching  to  the  earth,  incrcafcs  in  the  rccipru- 
esl  duplicate  pro{»ortioo  of  the  diflance ; and,  upon 
that  account,  at  the  furfacc  of  the  eanh  is  60x60 
times  greater  tlian  at  the  mo’sn  ; a body  in  our  tc- 
gious,  fallmg  with  that  force,  ought,  in  the  fpacc  of 
one  minute  of  time,  to  defcribe  6oX6oXi5tt  Paris 
feet  ; and  in  the  fpace  of  one  fccond  of  time  to  dr- 
feribe  15  TV  oA  thofc  feet ; or,  mrre  accurately,  15  feet 
i i inch, 
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'KcwtsnTin  | inch,  l line  4.  And  wlih  this  very  force  we  lAualljr 
PhiUifophy  bodies  here  on  earth  do  really  defeend. — 

' For  a pendulum  ofciliating  fccondi  in  the  latitude  of 
Paris,  will  be  three  Paii^  feet  and  8|  lines  in  length, 
■s  Mr  Huygens  has  obferved.  And  the  fpace  which 
A heary  body  defcrihei  hy  falling  one  fecond  of  time, 
is  to  half  the  length  of  the  pendulum  in  the  duplicate 
rati*  of  the  circuniference  of  the  circle  to  its  diame- 
ter; and  is  therefore  t;  Paris  feet,  i inch,  i line 
And  therefore  the  force  by  which  the  moon  is  retained 
In  its  orbit,  becomes,  at  the  very  futface  of  the  eaith, 
equal  to  the  force  of  gravity  which  we  obferre  in 
heavy  bodies  there.  And  therefore  (bj  rule  i.  and 
2.)  the  force  hy  which  the  moon  is  retained  in  its  or- 
bit is  that  very  lame  force  which  we  commonly  call 
jfrtftwy,  For  were  ^fravity  another  force  different 
from  that,  then  bodies  defeending  to  the  earth  with 
the  joint  impulfe  of  both  forces,  would  fall  with  a 
double  velocity,  and,  in  the  fpace  of  one  fecond  of 
tinne,  would  deferibe  3^  Paris  feet;  altogether  a- 
gainff  experience. 

The  demonftration  of  this  propofition  may  be  more 
diffufely  explained  after  the  following  manner.  Sup 
pijfc  fcveral  moons  to  revolve  about  the  eattb,  as  in 
the  fync^m  of  Jupiter  or  Setum,  the  periodic  tinaes  of 
thofe  moons  would  (tiy  the  argument  of  ioduAion) 
•bferve  the  fame  law  which  Kepler  found  to  obtain 
among  the  planets;  and  therefore  their  centripetal  for- 
ces would  be  reciprocally  atthe  fquares  of  the  diOaoces 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  by  Prop.  I.  Now,  if 
the  loweft  of  thefe  were  very  fmiJl,  and  were  fo  near 
the  earth  at  almoil  to  touch  the  tops  of  tlie  highell 
mountains,  the  centripetal  force  thereof,  retaining  it 
in  its  orbit,  would  be  very  nearly  equal  to  the  weights 
of  any  terreffrial  bodies  that  Ihould  be  found  upon 
the  tops  of  thefe  mountains ; as  may  he  known  from 
the  foregoing  calcubcion.  Therefore,  If  the  fame  little 
moon  fhould  be  deferted  by  its  centrifugal  force  that 
carries  it  through  its  orbit,  it  would  defeend  to  the 
earth  ; and  that  with  the  fame  velocity  as  heavy  bo- 
dies do  adually  defeend  with  upon  the  tops  of  thofe 
verv  mouniaios,  bceaufe  of  the  equality  of  forces  that 
oblige  them  both  to  defeend.  And  if  the  force  by 
which  that  loweft  moon  would  defeend  were  different 
from  that  of  gravity,  and  if  that  moon  were  to  gravi- 
tate towards  tiie  earth,  as  we  find  terreftrlal  bodies  do 
on  the  tops  nf  mountains,  it  would  then  defeend  with 
twice  the  velocity,  as  being  impelled  by  l>oth  thefe 
forces  confpiring  together.  Therefore,  fince  both 
thefe  forces,  that  is,  the  gravity  of  heavy  bodies  ami 
the  centripetal  forces  of  the  moons,  refped  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  and  are  fimiUr  and  equal  between  them- 
fcives,  they  will  (by  rule  i.  ami  ?.)  have  the  lame 
cBufe.  And  therefore  the  force  which  retains  the 
moon  in  its  orbit,  is  that  very  force  which  we  com- 
monly call  jravity j becaufe  otherwife,  this  little 
tnooo  at  the  top  of  a mountain  mud  either  be  with- 
out gravity,  or  fall  twice  as  fwiftly  as  heavy  bodies 
ufe  to  do. 

Having  thus  demonflrated  that  the  moon  is  retain* 
cd  in  its  orbit  hy  ’ts  graviution  towards  the  earth,  it 
ii  eafy  to  apply  the  fame  demonftration  to  the  motions 
of  the  other  fec.mdary  planets,  and  of  the  primary  pla- 
nets round  the  fun,  and  thus  to  fhow  that  cavitation 
prevails  throughout  the  whole  creation  ; after  which, 
^ir  Ilaac  proceeds  to  Ihow  from  the  fame  prindplci, 
Vo4m  XIII.  Part  I. 


chat  the  heavenly  kodieie  gravitate  tow^ds  each  other,  Hewfonian 
and  contain  different  quantities  of  matter,  or  have 
ferent  denfities  in  proportion  to  their  bulks.  ’ 

Pxor.  V.  All  bodies  gravitate  towards  every  pla* 
net ; and  the  weights  of  bodies  towards  the  fame  pla- 
net. at  equal  cliffances  from  Its  centre,  are  proportional 
to  the  quantities  of  matter  they  contain. 

It  has  been  confirmed  by  many  experiments,  that 
all  forts  of  heavy  bodies  (allowance  being  made  for 
the  inecjuabcy  of  ret  irdation  hy  feme  fmall  refilUnce 
of  the  air)  defeend  to  the  earth  from  equal  heights  in 
ei^ual  times ; and  that  equality  of  times  we  may  di« 
ffinguilh  to  a great  accuracy  by  the  help  of  pendu- 
lums Sir  lfa»c  Newton  tried  the  thing  in  gold,  fil- 
ver,  lead,  glafs.  fand,  common  lalt,  wo^,  water,  and 
wheat.  He  provided  two  wooden  boxes,  round  and 
equal,  filled  the  one  with  wood,  and  furpended  an 
equal  weight  of  gold  in  the  centre  of  ofcilLition  of  the 
other.  The  boxes  hanging  by  eqnal  threads  of  1 1 
feet,  made  a couple  of  pendulums,  perfedly  equal  hi 
weight  and  figure,  ami  equally  receiving  the  refilianc^ 
of  tne  air.  And  placing  the  one  by  the  other,  he  ob« 
fervedchem  to  play  together  forwards  and  backwards^ 
for  a long  time,  with  equal  vibrations.  And  there* 
fore  tlie  quantity  of  matter  in  the  gold  was  Co  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  the  wood,  as  Che  action  of  the 
motive  force  (or  vh  moi^x)  upon  all  thc-gold,  to  the 
adlion  of  the  fame  upon  all  the  wood  ; that  is,  as  the 
weight  of  the  one  to  the  weight  of  the  other.  And  the 
like  happened  in  the  ether  bodies.  By  thefe  experi- 
ments, in  bodies  of  the  fame  w'right,  he  could  mini- 
fellly  have  difeovered  a difference  of  matter  lefs  than 
the  thoufandth  part  of  the  whole,  had  any  fuch  been-  • 

But,  without  all  doubt,  the  nature  of  graviiy  towarda 
the  planets,  is  the  fame  as  towards  the  earth.  For, 

(hould  we  imagine  our  terreftriai  bodiri  removed  to  the 
orb  of  the  moon,  and  there,  together  with  the  moon, 
deprived  of  all  motion,  to  be  let  go,  fo  as  to  fall  to- 
ether  towards  the  earth  ; it  is  certain,  from  what  we 
tve  demonllrated  before,  that,  in  equal  times,  they 
would  deferibe  equal  fpaces  with  the  moon,  and  of 
confequence  are  to  the  moon,  in  quantity  of  matter, 
as  their  weights  to  its  weight.  Moreover,  fince  the 
fatellites  of  Jupiter  perform  their  revolutions  in  timet 
which  obferve  the  ferqtiipIiciCC  proportion  of  their  di« 
fiances  from  jupitcr*s  centre,  their  accelerative  gravi* 
tie«  towards  Jupiter  will  be  reciprocaily  as  the  Iquarct 
of  their  difitnees  from  Jupiteris  centre  ; that  is,  equal 
at  equal  diliances.  And  therefisre,  thefe  fatellites.  If 
fuppoied  to  fall  towartls  Jupiter  from  equ.:!  heights* 
would  describe  equal  fpaces  in  equal  tiroes,  in  like  man- 
ner as  heavy  bodies  do  on  our  earth.  And  by  the  fame 
argument,  if  the  circumfuiar  planets  were  fuppoied  to 
be  let  fall  at  equal  difiancea  from  the  fun,  they  would, 
in  their  defeent  towards  the  fun,  deferibe  equal  fpaces 
in  equal  times.  But  forces,  which  equally  accelerate 
unequal  bodies,  niu*t  be  as  thofe  bodies ; that  is  to  fay, 
the  weights  of  the  planets  towards  the  fun  mull  be  as 
their  quantities  of  matter.  Further,  that  the  weights 
of  Jupiter  and  of  hla  latelHtcs  towards  the  fun  are  pro- 
portional to  the  fevcral  quantities  of  their  mittcr.  ap- 
pears from  the  exceeding  regular  motions  of  the  fatel- 
lites. For  if  fosne  of  thofe  bodies  were  more  firongly 
attraded  to  tlie  fun  in  proportion  to  their  qusi^tity  of 
matter  than  others,  the  motions  of  the  fatellites  would 
be  difiutbed  by  that  inequality  of  attnAion.  If,  at 
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diftanccf  from  th«  fun,  any  btclltte,  m proper-  thrn,  breaufe  (accordiajj  to  Ariftotlc,  Dc«  Cartes, 

. * ^ ^'tion  to  the  quantity  of  its  matter,  did  gravitate  to*  others)  there  is  no  difference  hetuviKt  that  and  other dofopb y ♦ 


wards  the  fun,  wiih  a force  greater  than  Jupiter  in  pro- 
pttftion  to  his,  according  to  any  given  proportion, 
fuppofe  of  Jtor;  then  thedidance  between  the  centres 
of  the  fun  and  of  the  fauUItc'a  orbit  would  be  always 
greater  than  the  diAance  between  the  centres  of  the 
nin  and  of  Jupiter  nearly  In  the  fubdupllcste  of  that 
proportion.  And  if  the  fatellite  gravitated  towarda 
the  fun  u ith  a force  lefs  In  the  proportion  of  « to  </, 
the  diAwrce  of  the  centre  of  the  fatellite’s  orb  from  tlie 
fun  wou) ! be  Ufa  than  the  dlAencc  of  the  centre  of 
Jupiter's  frou,  t)ic  fun  in  the  fubduplicale  of  the  fame 
proportion.  Therefore,  if,  at  equal  diAancea  from  the 
fun,  the  accelerative  gravity  of  any  f:rtcUice  towards 
the  fun  were  greater  or  Icfstlian  ikc  accelerating  gra* 
vity  of  Jupiter  towards  the  fun  but  by 
of  the  whole  gravity  ; the  dUance  of  the  centre  of  the 
fatcllite’s  orbit  from  the  fun  wouKI  be  greater  or  left 
than  tjie  diflance  of  Jupiter  from  the  fuu  by  TnV«  psrt 
of  the  whole  cliAance;  that  is,  by  a fifth  part  of  the  di< 
ftance  of  the  utmoA  fatellite  from  the  centre  of  Jupiter; 
an  eccentricity  of  the  orbit  which  would  be  very  fen- 
£b!e.  But  the  orbits  of  the  fatcllites  are  concentric  to 
Jupiter  ; therefore  the  accelerative  gravities  of  Jupiter, 
and  of  all  its  fatcllites,  towards  the  fun,  are  equal 
among  themfelves.  And  by  the  fame  argument,  the 
weight  of  Saturn  and  of  his  fatcllites  toaanlfi  the  fun, 
at  equal  dlAances  from  the  fun,  arc  as  their  fcveral 
quartitics  of  matter;  and  the  weights  of  the  moon 
and  of  the  caith  towards  the  fun,  arc  either  none,  or 
accurately  proportional  to  the  loafles  of  matter  which 
|hn  contain. 

But  further,  the  weights  of  all  the  parts  of  every 
plaoci  towards  any  other  planet  are  one  to  another  as 
the  matter  in  the  fcveral  part*.  For  if  fome  parts  gra 
viiated  more, others  lefr,  than  in  proportion  tothequan* 
tity  of  their  matter ; then  the  vhdlc  planet,  according 
to  the  foitof  parts  with  which  it  moA  abounds,- wouM 
gravitate  more  or  left  than  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  matter  in  the  whole.  Norisitof  any  moment  whe- 
ther thefe  parts  are  external  or  internal.  For  if,  as  an 
ioAance,  <><c  Aiould  imagine  the  terrrArial  t>udie«  with 
us  to  be  r.tifcd  up  to  the  orb  of  the  moon,  to  he  there 
compared  w ith  its  body  ; if  the  w eights  -of  fuch  bodies 
were  to  the  weights  of  the  external  parts  of  the  moon 
aa  the  quantities  of  iDatccr  in  the  one  and  in  the  other 
refpc^ively,  but  to  the  weights  of  the  internal  parti 
in  a greater  cr,  Icfs  prop^rtiup  ; then  like-^ifc  the 
weights  of  ihofe  bodits  would  be  to  the  weight  of  the 
whole  moon  in  a greater  or  Icfs  proportion  i againll 
what  wc  have  Ihcwed  above. 

CoK.  I.  J^ience  Uie  weights  of  l;odies  do  not  dc 
pend  upon  sbeir  friimf  arid  textures  For  if  the  weights 
tuuld  bc-adtered  with  the  forms,  they  would  be  great' 
er  or  Itfs,  according  to  the  variety  of  forms  in  equal 
matter  ; shogeihcr  agaloA  experience. 

Cor.  3.  Univerfally,  all  bo  !ic>  about  ihc  earth  gra* 
viiiitc  to  nrds  the  earth;  and  the  weights  of  :iU,  at 
equal .diAanccs  Irom  the  earth*«ccutre;a;e asth«  qutn 
t tits  t'f  matter  -hich  they  feverally  contain  I'his  is 
the  qaabty  of  all  bodies  vithin  the  icaci»  of  pur  expo  ; 
riments;  and  therefore  (by  rule  5.;  to  be  aihrmed  of 
ail LodieS  w-hjtfotvcr  If  eihtr,  or  any  other  Kniy, 
were  either  altogether  void  of  gravity,  or  were  to  gra- 
\iutc  Icfs  in  propoitio|  to  iu  q'laatiiy  of  m^urr^ 


bodies,  but  in  mere  form  of  matter,  by  a fucceifive 
chaugc  from  form  to  form,  it  might  be  changed  at  U(l 
into  a body  of  the  fame  condition  w*ith  thofc  whicb 
gravitate  tnoA  in  proportion  to  their  quantity  of  mat- 
ter; and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hcMvieA  bodies,  ac- 
quiring the.  ArA  form  of  tliat  hodr,  might  by  degrees 
quite  lofc  llielr  gravity.  And  therefore  the  wxights 
would  depend  upon  the  forms  of  bodies,  ard  with  thofe 
forms  might  be  changed,  contrary  to  what  was  proved 
in  the  preceding  corollary. 

Cox.  5.  AU  fpaces  are  not  equally  full.  For  if  all 
fpaccs  were  equally  full,  then  the  fpecihe  gravity  or  the 
Auid  wlilch  Ali'i  the  repiou  of  the  air,  on  account  of 
the  extreme  dciifity  of  the  matter,  would  fall  nothing 
(hurt  of  the  fpecihe  gravely  of  quick-lllver  or  gold, 
or  any  other  the  moA  <lcnfe  body  ; and  therefore,  neU 
ther  g(4d,  nor  any  other  body,  could  defeend  in  air. 
For  bodies  do  not  defeend  in  fluids,  unUfs  they  arc 
fprcIAr^Hy  heavier  linn  (he  fluids.  And  if  the  quan- 
tify of  matter  in  a gwen  fpace  can  by  any  rarefa^ion 
be  dimlniihed,  what  fbouU  hinder^  diminution  to  io« 
finity  ? 

Cox.  4.  If  all  the  folid  particles  of  all  bodies  arc  of ' 
the  fame  denfitys  nor  can  be  rare  fled  without  pores,, 
a void  fpace  or  vacuum  muA  be  granted.  [By  hodie* 
of  the  fame  deofity,  our  author  means  thofe  wbofc  v\rt» 
intrt'u  are  in  tlie  proportion  of  their  bulks.  J 
• PxoK  VI'.  That  there  is  a power  of  gtavity  tend- 
ing t«  all  bodies,  proportional  to  the  fcveral  qaautiiica 
of  matter  which  they  contain. 

'I  hat  all  the  pUnctn  mutually  gravitate  one  towarda 
another,  we  have  proved  before  ; at  well  as  that  the 
force  of  gravity  towards  every  one  of  them,  confldered 
apart,  is  reciprocally  as  the  fqiiare  of  the  diAance  of 
places  from  the  centre  of  the  planet.  And  thence  it 
ftdlowi,  that  the  gravity  tending  towards  all  the  pla* 
iKtaii proportional  tothe  matter  which  they  coatatn. 

Moreover,  Aoce  all  the  parts  of  any  planet  yf  gra- 
vitate-towards  any  other  planet  Bt  and  the  gravity  of 
every  part  u to  the  gravity  of  the  whole  as  the  matter 
of  tlic  part  to  the  maticr  of  the  whole ; and  (by  Uw  3.) 
t9  evciy'a^ion  correfponds  an  equal  vc*tAioo : there- 
fore the  planet  B w ill,  on  the  other  band,  gravitate  to- 
wards all  the  parts  of  tho  planet  A \ and  its  gravity' 
tiiwards  any  one  part  will  be  to  the  grayity  towarda 
the  wliole,  as  the  matter  of  the  part  to  the  matter  of 
the  whole. 

Cua.  I.  Therefore  the  force  of  gravity  towards  any 
V hole  planet,  ifsTes  from,  and  is  compounded  of,  the 
forces  of  gravity  towiirds  aU  its  parts.  Magnetic  anti 
etc. 'PC  aitra'iioos  alfoed  us  examples  of  this.  For  all 
aitraflioo  towams  the  whole  srlfcs  froin  the  attrid^ona 
towards  the  fcveral  parts  The  thing  may  be  cauly  un« 
dcrAood  in  gravity,  if  we  confider  a greater  planet  as 
formed  of  a number  ofleflev  phnets,  meeting  together 
in  one  glole.  For  hence  it  would  appear  that  the 
force  of  the  whole  muA  arife  from  the  forces  of  the 
compuiiciit  pans.  If  it  be  olje^tcd,  that,  accord-n^ 
to  tlifb  Uw.  ait  bodic»:with  us  muA  mutually  gravitate 
one  towardajanothi-r,  wKcrraa  no  fuvh  gravitation  any 
where  appears:  it  is  anfwerri,  th.it,  ftnee  the  gravita- 
tiuM  towards  ihefe  bodies  is  to  the  gravitation  towirds 
the  whole  earth,  as  ihdc  bo  'ic«  ai  e to  the  wb^'le  < arth,. 
the  gravitation  towards  them  mull  be  foi  Icfs  than  to 
3 fall 
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tan  fgU  un^cr  the  obfenraticn  of  our  fcnfct.  fThe  c*pc- 
y hy»ntneut9  with  regard  to  the  altradbon  of  mountaint, 
~ " however*  have  now  further  eloddalrd  thta  poinl-3 

Coa.  2.  The  force  of  gravity  towards  the  r<vetal 
equal  particio  of  any  body,  Urcc»pr<icaliy  as  tbefquaie 
of  the  dilUnce  of  places  from  the  partu  lei. 

Paor.  VII.  In  two  fpheres  mutually  gravitating 
each  towards  the  other,  if  the  matter,  in  places  on  all 
lidcs  round  about  and  cquidillant  from  the  centres,  is 
fimilar  \ the  weight  of  either  fphere  towards  the  other 
will  be  reciprocally  as  the  fquarc  of  the  dillance  be* 
tween  their  centres. 

For  the  demoiidreti  m of  this,  fee  the  Prineijua, 
book  i.  prop.  75.  and  76. 

Cos.  I*  Hence  we  may  Bnd  and  compare  together 
the  weights  of  bodies  towards  different  planets.  For 
the  weights  of  bodies  revolving  in  circles  abont  pla- 
nets are  as  the  diameters  of  the  circles  diredlly,  and 
the  fquares  of  their  periodic  limes  reciprocally } and 
tbeir  weights  at  the  furfacts  of  the  planets,  or  at  any 
other  ditlances  from  their  centres,  are  (by  this  prop.) 
greitcr  or  Icfs,  in  the  reciprocal  duplicate  proportion 
of  the  diilancct.  'I'hus  from  the  periodic  times  of  Ve- 
•S1US,  revolving  about  the  fun,  in  234x1.  t6lhi  of  the 
tit  moll  cifcumjovial  fatelllte  revalving  about  Jupiter,  in 
i6d.  <6Vr^'  \ Hoygeniau  fatellite  about  S-xtmn 
in  I 5d.  22-^h  t and  of  the  moon  about  the  earth  io 
2)d.  7b.  4;^‘{  compared  with  the  mean  diltance  of  Ve- 
nus from  the  fun,  and  with  the  greatell  heliocentric 
elongations  of  the  outmoil  circumjovial  fatellite  from 
Jupiter’s  centre,  B 16*^  t of  Huygcnlan  fatellite 
Ifom  the  centre  of  Saturn,  3'  4"  ; and  of  the  moon  from 
the  earth,  10'  33'';  by  computation  our  author  found, 
that  the  svcight  of  equal  bodiev,  at  equal  dlAinces  from 
the  centres  of  the  fun,  of  Jupiter,  of  Saturn,  »nd  of  the 
earth,  towards  the  fun,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  earth, 
were  one  to  another  as  Tevr,  >nd  vg-^TTr  re- 

fpe^vely.  Theu,  becaufc  as  the  dlllanccs  arc  inerrafed 
or  di'uiiiithed,  the  weights  arc  diminilhed  or  increafed 
in  a duplicate  ratio  } tbc  weights  of  equal  bodies  to- 
wards  the  fun,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  earth,  si  the 
ditlance»  toooo,  997,  791,  and  109,  from  thc/r  ecu- 
ttrs,  that  is,  at  their  very  fuperBcics,  will  be  aa  loooo, 
943,  529.  and  435  ref^ively. 

Coa.  a.  Hence  likewife  wc  difeover  the  quantity  of 
matter  in  the  fevenl  planets.  For  their  quantities  of 
natter  are  aa  the  forces  ot  gravity  at  equal  diAaoces 
fron^  their  centirs,  that  is,  in  the  fun,  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
and  the  earth,  as  1,  tuVt*  tott»  a»J  rrasTs  rcfpcc- 
tively.  If  the  parallax  of  the  fun  he  taken  greater  or 
Icfs  than  lO*'  30^,  the  quantity  pf  matter  io  the  earth 
niuA  be  augmented  or  diminilhed  io  the  triplicate  of 
that  proportion. 

Coa.  3.  Hence  aHb  we  find  the  denfities  of  the 
planets  For  (by  prop.  72.  book  1.)  the  weights  of 
equal  and  fimilar  bodies  towaiiia  timilar  fpheres,  arc, 
at  the  luriaccs  of  thofe  fpheres,  as  the  diamcicrHof  the 
fpheres.  And  therefore  the  deofitici  of  dilfimilar 
fpheres  are  as  thole  weights  applied  to  the  diameters 
of  the  fpheres.  I3ut  the  true  diameters  of  the  fun,  Ju* 
pitcr,  ^tum,  and  the  earth,  were  one  to  another  as 
10000,  997,  791,  and  IC9  ; and  the  weights  towards 
the  fame,  as  10000,  943,  529,  and  435  refpcdtively  t 
an  1 therefore  their  denhties  are  as  icO,  944,  67,  and 
4C0.  The  dcnfily  of  the  earth,  whiih  conics  out  by 
this  computation,  dues  not  depend  upon  the  parallax 


of  the  fun,  but  is  determined  by  the  pirallax  of  the  Ke-vt>nl»fi 
moon,  and  therefore  is  here  truly  drfinetJ.  The  fun 
therefore  is  a little  deitfer  than  Jupiter,  and  Jtip-tgr . ^ ‘ 

than  Saturn,  and  the  earth  four  times  deafer  than  the 
fun  j for  the  fun,  by  its  great  licit,  is  kept  in  a fort  of 
a rareheJ  Hate.  The  moon  aUo  i*  denier  than  the 
earth. 

Coa.  4.  The  fmaller  the  plineti  arc,  they  are,  cs*. 
feri/  pahi/uft  of  fo  much  the  greater  denfity.  For  fO 
the  powers  of  gravity  on  their  feveral  fur!a.rei  come 
nearer  to  equality.  They  are  likewife,  eteitr'u panbns^ 
of  the  greater  denlity  as  they  are  nearer  to  the  fun. 

So  Jupiter  is  more  denfe  than  Saturn,' and  the  eirth 
than  Jupiter.  For  the  planets  srere  to  be  placed  at 
different  diAances  from  the  fun,  that,  according  to  their 
degrees  of  denfity,  they  might  enjoy  a greater  or  lelk 
proportion  of  the  fun’s  heat.  Our  water,  if  it  were 
removed  as  far  as  the  orb  of  Saturn,  would  be  con- 
verted into  ice,  and  in  the  orb  of  Mercury  would 
quickly  fly  away  in  vaponr.  For  the  light  of  the  fun, 
to  which  its  heat  is  proportional,  is  feven  times  denfer 
in  the  oih  of  Mercury  ilisn  with  us:  and  by  the  ther- 
mometer Sir  Ifiac  found,  that  a fevenMd  he:it  of  our 
fiimmer-fun  will  make  water  boil.  Nor  arc  wc  to 
doubt,  that  the  matter  of  Mcrcui-y  is  ad.ipt»*d  to  its 
heat,  and  is  therefore  more  denfe  than  the  matter  of 
our  earth  ; fince,  in  a denfer  matter,  the  operations  of 
nature  require  a llronger  heat. 

It  ii  fhown  in  the  fcholium  of  prop.  22. book  s.of  the 
PrUtipia^  that,  at  the  height  of  200  miles  above  the 
earth,  the  air  is  more  rare  inao  it  is  at  the  fupcrlicles  of 
the  earth,  in  the  ratio  of  33  to  0,000000000090399^, 
or  as  7 (cooooooooooo  to  1 nearly.  And  hence  the 
planet  Jupiter,  revolving  in  a medium  of  the  fame  dcn- 
fily with  that  fuperior  air,  would  not  lofe  by  the  re- 
finance of  the  medium  the  looooooth  part  of  its  mo- 
tion in  1000000  years.  In  the  fpacei  near  the  earth, 
the  refinance  is  produced  only  by  the  air,  exhalations, 
and  vapours.  When  ihcfe  arc  carefully  cxhauHed  by 
the  air-pump  from  under  the  rccciN*cr,  heavy  bodies 
fall  within  the  receiver  with  prrfed  freedom,  and  with- 
out the  leaff  fcnfihlc  refinance  s gold  itfelf,  and  the 
lighteff  do*n,  let  fall  together,  will  defeend  with  equal 
velocity ; and  though  they  fall  through  a fpace  of  four, 
fix,  and  eight  feet,  they  will  come  to  the  bottom  at 
the  fame  time  ; as  appears  from  expetiments  that  have 
often  been  made.  And  therefore  the  celcnia!  regions 
being  perfe^y  void  of  air  and  cxhalattoni,  the  planets 
and  comets  meeting  no  fenfible  refinance  in  thofe  fpsces, 
will  continue  their  motiuna  through  them  for  an  im- 
menfe  fpace  of  time. 

NswroM  (Richard)  D;  D.  the  founder  of  Hert- 
ford college,  is  a roan  of  whom  wc  regret  that  we  can 
give  but  a fuperficial  and  rather  a vague  account.  Uy 
one  writer  he  it  faid  to  have  been  a Northamptonfhire 
gentleman  $ by  another,  we  are  told  that  his  f.ithcr 
enjoyed  at  Lavendou  Grange  in  Bucks  a nioilcrste 
eftate,  which  is  Aill  in  the  family,  though  be  lived  in 
a houfe  of  L.ord  Northampton's  in  Yardlcy  Chaco, 
where  in  1675  our  dodor  was  bom.  All  agree  that 
the  famHy  from  which  he  fpning  had  long  been  re- 
fpe^Ue,  though  its  fortunes  had  been  much  injured 
during  the  great  rebellion. 

The  fubje^  of  this  article  was  educated  at  Wed- 
minfier  fchool,  an  1 from  that  foundation  clewed  to  a 
ftudentlhip  of  Cbrid-church,  Oxford.  At  what  age 
F 2 I.e 
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be  ivu  admitted  into  the  univcrfity  we  have  no  certain 
^ ^ inronnation ; but  in  the  lift  of  graduatca  he  ii  thua 

diftinguilhed : Newton  (Riclnrdt)  CbriiVchurch, 

M.  A.  April  mb  17011  B.  D.  March  1 8th  1 707 ; 
Hart-haU,  D.  I).  December  7th  17 ic.”  He  waa 
appointed  a tutoain  Chrift •church  as  foon  as  he  wai  of 
" the  reqninte  Handing  in  his  college,  and  difchar^cd 
the  duties  of  that  important  office  with  honour  to  him- 
Tcif  and  advantage  to  the  fociety  of  which  he  wai  a 
member.  From  Oxford  he  was  called  (we  know  not 
at  what  precife  period^  into  Lord  Pelham's  family  to 
fuperintend  the  education  of  the  late  duke  of  New- 
caftle  and  bU  brother  Mr  Pelham ; and  by  both  thefe 
illuftrioua  perfona  be  was  ever  remembered  with  the 
moft  alTc^tionatc  regard.  In  1710  he  was  by  Dr 
Aldnch,thecelebrat^  dean  ofChrift>church,  indudted 
principal  of  Hartfball,  vhich  waa  then  an  appendage 
to  Exeter  college.  From  this  ftate  of  dcpendaoce 
Dr  Newton  wrefted  it  again  ft  much  oppofition,  efpe^ 
cially  from  the  learoed  Dr  Couyhcare,  afterwards 
dean  of  Chrift.cburch  and  biffiup  of  Briftol.  In  no 
conteft.  it  hai  been  obferved,  were  ever  two  men 
more  equally  matched  ; and  the  papera  that  pafled  be- 
tween them,  like  Junius’s  letters,  deferved'to  be  col- 
Icded  for  the  energetic  beauty  of  their  dyle  and  the 
ingenuity  of  their  arguments.  Dr  Newton,  however, 
proved  (uccefsfu];  and  in  1746  obtained  a charter, 
converting  Hart-hall  into  Hertford  college;  of  which, 
at  a conriderablecxpenct  to  himfelf,  and  with  great  aid 
from  his  numerous  friends,  be  vias  thus  the  founder 
and  liaH  head. 

Though  tin’s  excellent  man  was  Mr  Pelham’s  tutor, 
and,  if  report  be  true,  had  by  him  been  more  than 
once  employed'to  fumifti  king’s  fpeeehes  he  never  re* 
ceived  the  fmaUdl  preferment  from  kis  pupil  when 
lirft  mioiftcr ; and  when  that  ftatefman  was  alked, 
why  he  did  not  place  in  a proper  Hatton  the  able  and 
jnentorioua  Dr  Newton?  his  rrplv  was,  **  How  could 
1 do  it  ? he  never  alked  me.”  He  was  not,  however, 
negWAed  by  all  the  great.  Dr  Compton,  bifhop  of 
London,  who  had  a juft  fenfe  of  his  merits,  had,  at 
an  early  period  of  his  life,  collated  him  to  the  reftoey 
of  Sudbury  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  which  he 
held  together  with  the  hradlhip  of  Hart-hall.  He 
xcGdcd  for  fome  yean  on  that  living,  and  difeharged 
all  the  parts  of  his  office  with  exemplary  care  and 
ftdtdity.  Amongft  other  particulars  he  read  the  prayers 
of  the  liturgy  in  his  church  at  feveu  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  every  week-day  (bay-time  and  harveft 
excepted),  for  the  benefit  of  fuch  of  his  parilhiooers  as 
could  then  affcmble  for  public  devotion.  When  he 
left  the  place,  returning  again  to  Oxford  about  17*4, 
he  enjoined  hit  curates  to  obierve  the  fame  pious 
praAIce  ; and  «vaa  fortunate  enough  to  have  three  fne- 
ceffively  who  trode  in  the  fteps  of  their  worthy  principaU 
Being  always  an  enemy  to  pluralities  with  cure  of 
fouls,  be  exerted  bis  utreoft  endeavours  from  tune  to 
time  with  Dr  Gibfun,  Bilhop  Compton's  fucceftbr  in 
the  fee  of  London,  for  leave  to  refiga  his  re^ory  to 
favour  of  his  curate.  To  the  refignation  his  lordftiip 
eould  have  ao  objedkioa ; but  being  uader  (bmc  kind 
of  engagement  to  confer  the  living  on  another.  Dr 
Newton  retained  it  himfelf,  but  beftowed  all  the  emo- 
Itsmrats  upon  works  of  charity  in  the  pariffi,  and  cu- 
rates who  fo  faithfully  difeharfed  their  duly.  Dr 
Sherlock,  who  fuccccdcd  Bilhop  Qibfon,  being  under 


no  engsgemeot  of  a like  nature,  very  readily  granted  Mevrton. 
Dr  Newton’s  requeft,  by  acccpiing  his  refignation,  and  ”'v 
ccibting  to  the  rc^ory  Mr  Saunders,  who  was  the  laft 
of  his  curates.  Upon  a vacancy  of  the  public  ora- 
tor's place  at  Oxford,  the  head  of  Hertford  college  o^ 
fered  hlmCelf  a candidate;  but  as  the  race  is  not  al- 
ways to  the  fwift  nor  tlie  batile  to  the  ftrong,  Dr 
Digby  Coates  carried  the  point  againft  him.  He  was 
afterwards  promoted  to  a canonry  of  Cbrift-churcb, 
but  did  not  long  enjoy  it ; for  in  April  1753 
deprived  the  world  of  this  excellent  man  in  the  78th 
year  of  his  age. 

He  was  allowed  to  be  u polite  a fcholar,  and  as  ac- 
#ompliffied  a gentleman,  as  almoft  any  of  the  age  i» 
which  he  lived.  In  clofencfe  of  argument,  and  pcifpi- 
cuity  of  ftyle,  he  had  no  fuperior.  Never  was  any 
private  perfon  employed  in  more  truAs,  nor  were  trufta 
ever  difeharged  with  greater  integrity.  He  was  a zeal- 
ous friend  to  reKgion,  the  univcrfity,  the  clergy,  and 
the  pour;  and  fuch  was  his  liberality  of  femimeoi,  that 
be  aidraitted  to  his  friendlhip  every  man,  whatever 
might  be  his  religious  creed,  who  was  earneftly  em> 
ployed  in  the  fame  good  works  with  him{clf-~thc 
promotion  of  virtue  and  unaAcfled  piety.  Of  his  works 
we  have  feen  only  his  ThfophrafitUf  which  was  pulv 
liffied  after  his  death;  and  his  PlurttBiin  IruUfm/iUtt 
but  he  puhliftied  fcveral  other  things  during  hii  life, 
and  left  a volume  of  fermons  prepared  for  the  prefs  at 
his  death. 

Nkwton  (Thomas),  late  lord  btfliop  of  Briftol 
and  dean  of  St  Paul's,  London,  was  born  on  the  firft 
of  January  1704.  His  father,  John  Newton,  was  « 
confiderable  brandy  and  cyder  merchant,  who,  by  bit 
induAryand  integrity,  having  acquired  what  he  thought 
a competent  fortune,  left  off  trade  fcveral  years  before 
be  died. 

He  received  the  firft  part  of  his  education  in  the  free 
fchool  of  Litchfield  ; a fchoul  which,  the  bilhop  ob« 
ferves  with  fome  kind  of  exultation,  had  at  all  timei 
fent  forth  feveral  perfonsof  note  and  eminence  } from 
BiAmp  Smaldridge  and  Mr  WolUfton,  to  Dr  Johafua 
and  Mr  Gairick. 

From  Litchfield  he  was  removed  to  WcAminAcr 
fchool,  in  1717,  under  the  care  of  Dr  Friend  and  Dr 
Njcoll. 

During  the  time  he  was  st  WeftminAer,  there  were, 
be  obfcrvei,  more  young  men  who  made  a diftinguilli* 
ed  figure  afterwards  in  the  world,  than  perhaps  at  any 
other  period,  either  before  or  fince.  He  particularly 
mentious  William  Murray,  the  Ute  earl  of  Mrnafield» 
with  whom  he  lived  qp  terms  of  the  bighcA  frieodlhip 
to  the  laA. 

He  continued  fix  years  at  WeftminAer  fchool,  five 
of  which  he  paffed  in  the  college.  He  afterwards  went 
to  Cambridge,  and  entered  at  Trinity  college.  Hers 
hvcooAantly  refided  eight  months  at  Icall  in  every  year, 
till  he  had  taken  his  Bachelor  of  Arta  degree.  Being 
ebofen  Fellow  of  hia  college,  he  came  afteru'ards  to 
fettle  in  Londuo.  As  it  had  been  his  inclination  from 
a child,  and  as  he  was  alfo  defigned  for  holy  orders, 
he  had  fufficient  time  to  prepare  himfelf,  and  coropofed 
Come  fermons,  that  he  might  have  a Aock  in  hand 
when  he  entered  on  the  roiniAry.  His  title  for  orders 
was  his  fcllowfhip ; and  he  was  ordained  deacon  iiv 
December  < pricA  in  the  February  following, 

by  BiAkopGibfoo* 
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Kewtofl'  At  hit  Arft  fcttm^  o^it  m his  ofGce,  he  was  curate 
^ ^ at  St  Gcorge*f,  Hanovcr-fquarc  ; and  cnatiautd  for  fe* 

verai  years  afltftant-prrachcr  to  DrTrebeck.  His  firft 
prefcnrient  was  that  of  reader  and  afternoon -preacher 
at  Grofvenor  chapel,  in  South^Audley  lUeet. 

This  introduced  him  to  the  family  of  Lord  Tjrcon* 
nel,  to  whofe  Ton  he  became  tutor.  He  continued  in 
this  fituatton  for  many  years,  very  much  at  his  eafe, 
and  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  and  friendfhip  with  lord 
and  lady  Tyrconncl,  “ without  fo  much  (uya  he)  as 
‘an  unkind  word  or  a cool  look  ever  intervening.'* 

In  the  fpring  of  1744*  he  was,  through  the  tnterefl 
of  the  carl  of  Bath  (who  was  his  great  friend  and  pa- 
tron, and  whofe  frtendfhip  and  patronage  were  re- 
turned by  grateful  acknowledgments  and  the  warmeft 
encomiums),  prefented  to  tbe  reflory  of  St  Mary  le 
Bow ; fo  thlt  he  was  40  years  old  before  he  obtained 
any  living. 

At  the  commencement  of  1745,  he  took  his  dodlor*s 
degree.  In  the  fpnng  of  1747  he  was  chofen  IcAurcr 
of  St  George’s,  Hanover  fquare,  by  a moll  rcrpcflable 
eeilry  of  nohicmen  and  gentlemen  of  hi^h  ditlinciion. 
In  Auguft  following  he  iilamcd  his  firll  wife,  the  el* 
deft  daughter  of  Dr  Trcbeck  ; an  unaffe6lcd,  modeft, 
decent  young  woman,  with  whom  he  lived  very  happy 
in  mutual  love  and  harmony  near  feven  years. 

In  1749  ^ publilhed  his  edition  of  Milton’s  Para* 
dife  Loft,  which  (fays  he,  very  modeftly)  it  is  hoped 
hath  not  been  ill  received  by  the  public,  having,  in 
177$,  gone  through  eight  editions.  After  the  Para* 
dife  Loft,  it  was  judged  (fays  he)  proper  that  Dr 
Newton  fhnuld  alio  publilh  the  Paradile  Regained, 
and  other  poems  of  Milton  j but  thefe  things  he  thought 
detained  him  from  other  more  material  ftudies,  though 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  gain  by  them  more  than 
Milton  did  oy  all  his  works  put  together.  But  hts 
greateft  ^ain  (he  fays)  was  their  ftrft  introducing  him 
no  the  frirndlaip  and  intimacy  of  two  fuch  men  hs  Bi* 
(hop  WaiburtoA  and  Dr  Jortin,  whofe  works  will 
fpeak  for  them  better  than  any  private  commemlation. 

In  1754  he  loft  his  father,  at  the  age  of  83  ; and 
within  a few  days  his  wife,  at  the  age  of  38.  This 
wus  the  fevereft  trial  he  ever  uodenrent,  and  almoft 
tnrerwhclmed  him.  At  that  time  he  was  engaged  in 
writing  his  Diftertations  on  the  Prophecies ; and  hap- 
py it  waa  for  him  : for  in  any  affli^ion  he  never  found 
a better  or  more  eftc£lual  remedy  than  plunging  deep 
into  ftudy,  and  fixing  his  thoughts  as  intenfely  at  he 
pi'ffibly  could  upon  other  fubjraa.  'Hie  firft  volume 
was  publilhed  the  following  winter;  but  the  other  did 
not  appear  till  three  years  afterwards  ; and  as  a reward 
for  his  paft  and  an  incitement  to  future  labours,  he  «as 
appointed,  in  the  mean  time,  to  preach  the  Boyle’s 
l^ure.  The  bilhop  informs  as,  that  I2$0  copies  of 
the  DilTeitstions  were  taken  at  the  ftrft  impreflion,  and 
1000  at  every  other  edition:  and  “though  (fays  he) 
fome  things  have  been  fmee  publilhed  upon  the  lisme 
fubkds,  yet  they  ftill  hold  up  their  head  above  water, 
and  having  gone  through  6ve  editions,  are  again  pre- 
pared for  another.  Abroad,  too,  their  reception  hath 
not  been  unfavourable,  if  accounts  from  thence  may  be 
depended  upon.’*  They  were  tranilated  into  the  Ger- 
man and  DanilK  languages  ; and  received  the  warmeft 
encomiums  from  perfons  of  learning  and  rank. 

in  the  fpring  of  17571  be  was  made  prebendary  of 


Wcflminfter,  in  the  room  of  Dr  Green,  and  promoted  Newton 
to  the  dcanry  of  Salilbury.  In  Oftober  following,  H . 
he  was  made  fub-almoner  to  his  majetly.  This  he  ow- 
<d  to  Bilhop  Gilbert.  He  married  a fecund  wife  in  * 
September  1761.  She  was  the  widow  of  the  Rev. 

Mr  Hand,  and  daughter  of  John  Lord-Vifeaunt  Lif- 
bum.  In  the  fame  month  he  kifted  bismajefty’s  hand 
for  his  bifhopric. 

In  the  winter  of  1764,  Dr  Stone,  the  primate  of 
Irehnd,  died.  Mr  Grenville  Cent  for  Bilhop  Newton, 
and  in  the  moll  obligiiv  manner  defircd  his  accep- 
tance of  the  primacy.  Having  maturely  weighed  tliC 
matter  in  his  mind,  he  declined  the  offer. 

In  1768  he  was  made  dean  of  St  Paul’s.  H'«  am- 
bition was  now  fully  latiiftcd ; and  be  ftrmly  rcfulvcti 
never  to  aftc  fur  any  thing  more. 

From  this  time  to  his  death,  ill  health  was  alrooR 
bis  conllant  companion.  It  wa«  wonderful  that  fuch  a 
poor, weak, and  llcnder  thread  a«  the  bilhop's  life,lhould 
be  fpun  out  to  fuch  an  amaatng  length  as  it  really  was. 

In  the  jutumn  of  lyftt  (ufuxlly  the  moft  fhvourablo 
part  of  the  year  to  him)  he  laboured  under  repeated 
illnelTes  ; and  on  Saturday  the  9th  of  February  1782, 
he  began  to  find  his  breath  much  affccled  by  the  froft. 

His  complaints  grew  woefe  and  worfe  till  the  Thurf- 
day  following.  He  got  up  at  live  o'clock,  and  waa 
placed  in  a chair  by  the  lire;  complained  to  his  wife 
how  much  he  had  fuffeTcd  in  bed,  ani  lepeated  to 
liimfelf  that  portion  of  the  Pfalmi,  **  O my  God,  I 
cry  unto  thee  in  the  day-time,*’  &c.  &c.  About  fix 
o’clock  he  was  left  by  his  apothecary  in  a quiet  fleep. 

Between  feven  and  eight  he  awoke,  and  appeared  ra- 
ther more  eafy,  and  took  a little  rtfrelhmcat*  Ho 
continued  do/lng  till  near  nine,  when  he  ordered  his. 
fetvant  to  come  and  drefs  him,  and  help  him  dowa 
Hairs.  As  foon  as  he  was  drclTcd,  he  inquired  the 
hour,  and  bid  bis  fervant  open  the  IHutter  and  look  at 
the  dial  of  St  Paul’s.  The  fervant  anrwercd»it  was  up- 
on the  ftroke  of  nine.  Tlie  bilhop  made  an  effort  to  take 
out  bis  watch,  with  an  intent  to  let  it ; but  funk  dowa 
in  his  chair,  and  expired  withont  a figh  or  the  lead 
vifible  emotion,  his  countenance  ftiU  retaining  the 
fame  placid  appearance  which  was  fo  peculiar  to  him 
when  alive.  Of  hts  mirecrons  vrorks  his  DllTertations 
on  the  Prophecies  are  by  much  the  moll  vablualc. 

His  lurning  was  undoubtedly  very  confidcrable  ; but 
be  feldom  exhibits  evidence  of  a very  vigorous  mind.. 

On  one  occafion,  ii.Jeed,  he  ap;>eara  to  have  thought 
with  freedom  ; fur  we  believe  he  was  the  firft  dtgnl- 
tary  of  the  church  of  England  who  avowed  his  be- 
lief of  the  final  restitution  of  all  things  to  harmony 
and  happinefi. 

NEWTYA,  a port  little  knowis,  on  the  coaft  be- 
tween Got,  the  capital  of  the  Portugoele  fettlcmcnt«  in. 

India,  and  the  Englilh  fettlement  of  Bomb.iy.  Mr  Rem* 
nel  conjetlures  it  to  be  the  Nurias  of  PUnr  ; near  which 
tbepiiatcscruizedfortheRumanlhip.  The  famewritcr 
places  it  near  to  15'*  52'  30^  North  latitude,  and  73? 

16'  3a'  £aft  Longitude. 

N£XI,  among  the  Romans,  pei font  free-born,  who 
for  debt  were  reduced  to  a ftate  of  flavery.  By  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables  it  was  ordained,  that  iofidvenc 
debtors  Ihould  be  given  up  to  their  creditors  to  be 
bound  in  feUers  and  cards,  whence  they  were  called 
AVxi;  and  though  they  did  not  cotirelylofetberighta 
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‘X<^*Tc!.t  fic;men«  yet  they  >»erc  often  trealeJ  more  liarOily 
than  tiie  Cave«  then  fcKc^  If  any  one  was  indebted 
t *^'*^  *^  ■ to  feveral  j>*r  f >nB,  rt»d  coul ! not  within  fixly  diy»  fiud 
a cautioner,  liis  b<>dy  according  to  ftiinc,  but  ac* 
cordinjf  to  cthcra  hia  mybt  be  cut  in  pieces, 

and  divided  among  hil  creditors.  This  latter  opioloQ 
fvtmj  by  much  the  moll  prol>aWe,  a$  Livy  mentiona 
a law  by  which  creditors  had  a iii*ht  to  attach  the 
good*  but  not  the  perfons  of  their  debtors. 

NEYTRECHT,  « town  of  Uj^r  Hungary, capital 
of  a county  nf  the  fame  name,  with  a billiop*s  fee ; 
feated  on  the  river  AV//r«,  47  miles  oortti-eafl  of 
Trefburg.  E.  Long.  17.  49.  N.^Lat.  aB.  iB. 

NGAN  KING-FOU,  a city  of  China,  and  capi* 
tal  of  the  wdlern  part  of  the  province  of 'Kiang-nan. 
It  is  i^ovemed  by  a particular  viceroy,  who  keeps  a 
large  garrifoo  in  a fort  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Yang'tfc.kiang.  Its  lituatinn  is  delightful  ; its  com* 
mcfce  an  1 riches  render  it  very  conQdcrsbIc;  and  every 
thing  that  goes  from  the  fouthern  part  of  China  to 
Nan  king  muft  pafs  through  it.  All  the  country  be- 
longing to  it  is  level,  ]dtafar.t>  and  fertile.  It  has 
under  its  iunfdi^ion  only  fix  enties  of  the  third  clafi. 

KGO  Kl.^,  a Chinefe  drug,  cf  which  the  compo* 
fition  w'iil  no  doubt  appear  as  Angular  as  the  numerous 
prnperiks  aferi'  ed  to  it.  In  the  province  Chang  tong, 
near  Kgo-hien,  a city  wf  the  third  clafv.  Is  a well, 
formed  by  nature,  which  is  reckoned  to  he  feventy 
feet  in  depth,  and  which  has  a communic.TUon,  as  the 
Chiaefc  fay,  with  fome  fubterranean  like,  or  other 
large  refetvoir.  Tbc  water  drawn  from  it  it  exceed- 
ingly clear,  and  aioch  heavier  than  common  ; and  if  it 
he  mixed  with  muddy  witcr,  it  purifies  it,  and  ren- 
ders it  limpid,  by  prccipititing  all  its  impurities  to  the 
l>ouom  of  the  vrffrh  iTni  water  is  employed  in  ms- 
kin;;  tbc  ngn-kia,  which  is  nothing  rife  but  a kind  of 
glue  procured  from  the  fkin  of  a black  afs. 

The  animal  is  killed  and  fi4ycd,  and  the  fk(n  is  fleep. 
td  for  five  days  in  water  drawn  from  this  well.  At 
the  end  of  that  tim^  it  is  taken  out  to  be  feraped  and 
slcaneii  t it  is  aftrrw.irds  cut  into  ftnall  pie.'ea,  which 
are  boiled  over  a How  fire,  in  the  fame  kind  of  water, 
until  it  is  rejneed  to  4 jelly,  whtrh  is  drained,  while 
warm,  through  a cloth,  to  free  it  from  all  the  grof* 
matter  which  could  n«n  be  meUctt.  When  ihh  gloe 
ik  cool,  and  hai  acquired  a confidence,  rt  iM^rmed 
into  fi]uare  cakes,  upon  which  the  Chinefe  Imprint  clu- 
raders  and  coots  of  arms,  or  the  figns  of  their  Ihops. 

This  well  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  Chin  1 ; it 
it  alw;iy8  (hut.  and  fesled  by  the  >rovernor  of  tiie  place 
with  his  own  feal,  until  the  cullomary  day  of  ma* 
king  the  empen  r’s  gUie.  This  operation  generally 
lafii  from  the  autLiirnal  harveft  till  the  month  of  March. 
During  that  time,  the  neighbouring  people  and  mer- 
ohanu  treat  for  the  pur^'hafe’  of  the  pluc  with  thofr 
who  guard  the  well,  and  vinth  the  people  who  make 
The  latter  mmufafturc  as  much  of  it  as  they 
can,  on  their  own  account,  with  this  difference, 
that  It  is  not  fo  pure,  and  that  they  are  Icfs  fcnipuloiu 
«3tt  examining  wheiher  the  als  be  fat,  or  of  a very 
black  colour:  however,  all  the  glue  made  lierc  Is  as 
•much  efteemed  at  Peking  as  that  which  tlie  mandariin 
who  are  on  the  fpat  tranfniit  to  couit  and  to  their 
diriends. 

As  this  drug  is  in  the  greateft  requeff,  and  as  the 


quantity  of  it  made  at  Ngo-Uien  is  pot  fufficlent  to  hTx^r^ 
fiipply  the  whole  empire,  theie  arc  not  waating  );>eoplc  ■ v ■ 
who  counterfeit  it  elfirwhcrc,  and  who  manafiCture 
a fpurioiis  kind  from  the  Ikins  of  mules,  borfes,  and 
camels,  and  fomettines  even  from  old  boots  : it  is, 
however,  very  cafy  to  ditUnguilh  that  which  is  ge- 
nuine ; it  has  neither  a bid  fmell  nor  a dif^gr'.eable 
t slle  when  applied  to  the  mouth  ; it  is  linttle  and 
frialdc,  and  always  of  a deep  bl;>ck  ctdour,  fometimes 
indioing  to  red.  'I  hc  qualities  of  the  counterfeit 
kind  are  entirely  different;  both  its  taffe  and  fmell 
arc  difagreeahle,  and  it  is  vifcnus  and  fiabhy  even 
when  msJe  of  the  tkin  of  a hog,  which  is  that  which 
imititcs  the  true  kind  the  befi. 

The  Chinefe  attribute  a great  number  of  virtoet  to 
this  drog.  il)cy  affure  us  ihu  it  diffoircs  phlegm,  fa- 
cilitates the  play  and  cLfiicity  of  the  lUngs,  gives  a 
free  rrfpiration  to  thofe  who  breathe  with  difficulty  ; 
tliat  itK.-omforts  tbc  breill,  incrcafcs  the  blood,  flops 
dyfenterics,  piovakes  urine,  and  llrenglhens  children  in 
the  womb.  NMlhoat  warranting  the  tmthot  allthefe 
properties,  it  appears,  at  lead,  certain,  by  the  teili- 
mony  of  the  miffionrrict,  that  this  drug  is  fcrviccnlile 
in  all  difesfes  of  the  lungs.  It  is  taken  with  adc* 
cohion  of  luBples,  and  fumetimes  in  powder,  lut  very 
fektom. 

NIAGARA,  a fort  of  North  America,  which  was 
taken  from  the  Fiench  17591  and  ilill  renwins  in  pof- 
fcfiion  of  the  Britilh  govuiiment.  To  the  author  of 
the  Amcricau  Geography  this  feems  to  give  great 
otfi-nce  t probably  bccaufe  the  fort  in  a manner  com- 
mands all  the  interior  parti.of  the  continent ; is  a key 
to  the  north  weffern  territories  of  the  united  Hates  1 
and  is  furtounded  by  Six  A^ori^n/of  Indians,  with  whom 
the  Kngliih  have  berii  longnn  alliance.  It  is  fiiuatrd 
on  a finall  pcainfula  formed  by  tlie  river  Niagara  as  it 
Bows  into  the  Lke  Ontario.  About  fix  leagues 
the  fort  is  the  gTcaicllcatarsd  in  the  world,  known  hf 
the  mme  of  the  IVatrrJail  ^ Nn/j^ara.  The  river  at 
this  fall  runs  from  i>bE  to  NNW ; and  the  rock  of 
the  fall  erofl'cs  it  not  in  a right  Lne,  but  forms  a 
kind  of  figure  like  an  hollow  Lnntcircle  or  boife* 

Ihue.  Above  the  fall,  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  is  an 
ifland  about  Boo  or  icxx>  feet  long  ; the  lower  end 
which  ia  juil  at  the  perpcnJicular  edge  of  the  fall.'** 

On  both  tides  of  this  ifiand  runs  aU  tbc  water  that 
comes  from  the  lakes  of  Canada ; vie.  Lake  Superior, 

Lake  Mifclhgat),  Lake  Huron,  and  J.ake  Eric,  which 
have  feme  large  rivers  that  open  themfilves  into  them. 

Before  the  water  comes  to  this  ifisnd,  it  runs  but  How  • 
ly  compared  with  its  motion  afterwards,  when  it  grows 
the  moll  rapid  in  the  world,  running  with  a furprifiag 
fwiftnefs  before  it  comes  to  the  fail  Itisperfe^ly 
white,  and  in  many  places  is  thrown  high  up  into  the 
air.  Tkc  water  that  runs  down  on  the  weft  fide  is 
more  rapid,  in  greater  abundance,  and  whiter,  than 
that  on  the  call  fide  ; and  feems  almoft  td  outfly  an 
Arrow  in  fwifn^fi.  When  you  arc  at  the  fall,  and 
look  up  the  river,  you  may  fee  that  the  water  is  every 
where  rxceetlingly  fteep,  almoft  like  the  fide  of  an 
hill ; 1 Ht  when  you  come  to  look  at  the  fall  itfelf,  ic 
is  inipolTiMc  to  exprefs  the  alnaxcment  it  occafions. 

'J'he  height  of  it,  as  meafured  by  mathematical  inffru* 
mtnts,  is  found  to  be  cxaftly  137  fect ; and  when  the 
wr.ta'is  come  to  the  bottoai,  it  jum^is  back  to  a very 

great 
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TilagAnL  grtat  height  ia  the  nir.  The  noifc  miy  be  heard  at 
'the  diftaticc  of  4;  mile*,  but  feldom  further  j nor 
can  it  be  heard  even  at  Fort  Niagara,  which  ia  only 
fix  leagues  diftant,  unlefa  Lake  Ouiatiu  la  calm.  At 
that  fort  it  ia  ohferred,  that  when  they  hear  the  noife 
ot  the  fall  more  loud  than  ordinary,  they  are  fure  that 
a north-eail  wind  wtU  follow  ; which  ia  the  more  fur 
prifing,  as  th»  fort  Hca  fouth  wtil  from  the  fall  At 
fome  time*  the  fall  makes  a much  greater  no’fe  than  at 
others ; and  this  is  held  fur  an  infallible  fign  of  ap> 
prnnchtng  rain  or  other  bad  weather.  ^ 

From  the  place  where  the  wi|er  falU  there  trifea 
abundance  of  npour  like  eery  thick  fmoke,  infomuch 
that  when  viewed  at  a diilance  you  would  think  lh;:t 
‘ the  Indians  had  fet  the  furells  on  tire.  Thcfc  vajw.wa 

rife  high  in  the  air  when  it  is  calm,  but  are  dirpcrfed 
by  the  wind  when  it  blows  hard.  It  you  go  into  this 
♦apour  or  fog,  or  if  tl*c  wind  Mows  it  on  you,  ii  Isfo 
penetrating,  that  in  a fe  * moments  you  will  be  ai  wet 
as  if  you  h«d  been  under  water.  Some  are  uf  opinion 
that  when  birds  coroe  Hying  into  this  fog  or  fmoke  of 
the  fall,  they  drop  down  and  perilh  in  the  water ; either 
beciufe  lh«r  wings  are  liecuffic  wet,  or  that  the  noife 
of  the  fall  allonlfhes  them,  and  they  knov  not  where 


middle  of  the  river,  or  ftroit,  above  the  great  fall,  on  >^agara. 
which  there  ufed  to  be  abundance  of  deer.  They  look  - » 
fume  French  brandy  with  them  from  the  fort,  which 
they  tailed  fcvcral  times  as  they  were  going  over  the 
carrying-pUcc ; and  when  they  were  in  their  canoe, 
they  took  now  and  then  a dram,  and  fo  went  along 
up  the  ftrait  towards  the  iHjnd  where  they  propofc4 
to  hunij  but  growing  fleepy,  they  laid  thcmfrlvcs 
down  in  the  canoe,  wtilch  getting  lot>fe  drove  hack 
with  the  llrcam,  farther  and  Lrtf.er  down,  till  it  came 
nigh  that  tllmd  that  is  in  the  middle  of  the  fstl.  Here 
one  of  them,  aw;  kcncil  by  the  noife  of  the  fall,  crie# 
out  to  the  other,  th.it  they  were  gone : Yet  they  tried 
if  pollible  to  fjve  life.  This  iiland  was  nigheil,  and 
with  mucli  witrkiug  they  got  on  (here  there.  At 
fiHl  they  were  gUd  ; but  when  they  had  confidered 
every  tbingi  they  thoug' t theml'clvet  hardly  in  a bet» 
ter  ft  tr  tltun  if  they  had  gone  down  the  fall,  hnce 
they  had  now  no  other  choice,  than  either  to  throw 
thcmi'clves  down  the  fame,  or  perilh  with  hunger. 

But  bard  necellity  put  them  on  invention.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  iiTmd  the  rock  is  perpendicular,  and 
no  water  i*  running  there.  The  iiland  has  pleniv  of 
woud : they  went  to  work  then,  and  made  a ladder 


to  go  m the  darkncls : tut  others  think  th'it  fcliom 
or  never  any  bird  periihes  there  in  that  mvnncr  t be* 
vaufc  among  tbe  abundance  of  birds  found  dead  be 
low  the  fall,  there  are  no  o>hcr  forts  than  fucli  as 
live  and  fwim  frequently  in  the  water  ; at  fwans,  geefe, 
ducks,  water-hens,  teal,  and  the  like*  And  very 
often  great  Ho.ka  of  them  are  feen  going  to  deftruc- 
tion  in  this  manntr:  they  fwim  in  the  river  al>ove  the 
faL',  and  fo  are  carried  down  lowct  and  lower  by  the 
water  t and  as  water- fowl  commonly  take  great  delight 
in  being  carried  with  the  iticam,  they  ip  Uilge  theru- 
felves  in  enjoying  this  pleafure  fo  k'ng,  till  the  fwift- 
iiefs  of  the  water  becomes  fo  great,  that  it  is  no  longer 


or  Ihrouds  of  tlic  bark  of  the  lind-trce  (which  ia  very 
tough  amt  ilrong)fo  long  till  they  could  with  it  rcnch 
the  water  l>elow  1 one  end  of  this  bark  ladder  they 
tied  fall  to  a great  tree  that  grew  at  the  hde  of  the 
rock  abore  the  fall,  and  let  the  other  end  down  to  the 
water.  So  they  went  down  ^long  their  new  invented 
Hairs,  and  when  they  «.ame  to  the  bottom  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fall  thcT  relied  a little  t and  as  the  water 
next  below  the  fall  ia  not  rapid,  as  before-mention- 
ed, they  threw  themfclvca  out  into  it,  tiiiiiking  to 
fwim  on  Ihore.  We  have  faid  before,  that  one  part 
of  the  Lli  it  on  ooe  lide  of  the  iiland,  the  other  on 
the  other  fide.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  waters  uf  the 


polTible  for  ihtm  to  rife,  but  they  nrc  driven  down  the 
prciipice  and  ptnlh.  They  are  ohfeived,  when  they 
draw  nigh  the  fall,  to  endeavour  with  all  their  might 
to  tike  wing  and  leave  the  water;  but  they  cannot. 
In  the  months  of  September  and  October  fuch  abun* 
dant  qiiantiifca  of  dead  watcr-fo*.vl  arc  found  cvciy 
morning  below  the  fill,  on  the  Ihore,  that  thegarrifon 
uf  the  fort  for  a long  time  live  chiefly  upon  them. 
BcHdes  the  fowl,  they  find  alfo  fcveral  forts  of  dead 
bih,  alfo  deer,  hears,  and  other  animaL  which  have 
tried  to  croft  the  water  above  the  fall : the  larger 
animals  arc  generally  found  broken  to  piece*.'  Juft 
b<law,  a little  wray  from  the  fall,  the  waur  is  not  ra* 
pij,  but  goes  all  in  circle.’*,  and  whirls  like  a boiling 
pot ; «bich  however  does  not  hinder  the  Indians  go- 
ing upon  it  in  Iraall  canoes  a-bdiing ; but  a little  fur* 
thcr,  and  lower,  the  other  fmaUer  faUs  begin.  When 
you  are  above  tire  fall,  and  look  down,  your  head  be 
^int  to  turn  ; even  fuch  as  h*vc  been  hete  numberiefs 
times,  wdl  hldom  venture  to  look  down,  without  at  the 
f.icnc  tiiXK:  keeping  fait  hold  ot  fome  tree  with  one 
band. 

It  was  formerly  thought  Impoffiblc  for  any  body' 
livin,'  to  come  at  the  iOand  tliat  is  In  the  midd)«  of 
tlic  fall  : but  an  accident  that  happened  about 
years  ago  made  it  appear  otherwjfe.  The  hillory 
is  tills:  IVo  Indian*  of  the  Six  Nations  went  out 
fsoci  Niagara  fort  to  bunt  upon  an  iHami  that  is  in  the 


two  cataraels  running  again!!  each  othrr,  turn  hack 
againlt  the  mck  that  t.s  juft  under  the  iiland.  There- 
fore, hardly  haxl  the  In.Iiana  begun  to  fwim,  before 
the  wave*  of  the  eddy  threw  them  down  v?iih  violence 
againti  the  rock  from  whence  they  came.  They 
tried  it  fcveral  timet,  but  at  lift  grew  weary;  and  by 
being  often  ihiown  againft  the  rock  they  wen?  much 
bniifed,  and  the  Ocin  tom  olf  their  bodies  in  many 
places  So  they  were  obligc-l  to  climb  up  ftairs  again 
to  the  iftiinl,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  After  fome 
time  they  perceived  Indians  on  the  ftiorr,  to  whom 
they  cried  out.  Thefc  faw  and  pitied  them,  but  gave 
them  little  hope  or  help  : yet  they  male  hailc  down 
to  the  fort,  and  told  the  commandant  where  two  of 
their  brothers  were.  He  perfiuJed  them  to  try  all 
poffibie  metma  of  relieving  the  tw«>  poor  Indians  p and 
it  was  done  in  following  aunner : 

The  watea  that  rmis  on  the  call  fule  of  tliis  id  md  iv 
.Hiallow,  cfpecially  a little  aliove  the  iHand  tow.-irdathd 
eallcm  Ihore.  The  commandant  caafed  poles  to  be 
made  and  pninted  with  iron  ; two  Indiana  took  up.m 
lliem  to  walk  to  this  iiland  by  the  help  of  thefe  poUr, 
to  five  tbe  other  poor  creatures,  or  j>erilh  themfelvc*. 
They  tw'k  leave  of  all  their  friends,  as  if  they  were 
going  to  death.  Each  had  two  fuch  poles  in  his  . 
hrnls,  to  fet  to  the  bottom  uf  the  ftream,  to  k«p 
them  Heady;  and  in  this  manner  reached  the  iiland:  emit 
having  given  poles  to. the  two  poor  negroes  there,  tlicy.- 
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tD  retuhted  fafely  to  the  maiD  land.  Thefe  two  Indiana 
(who  in  the  aborententionedmaDnerwerefirft  brought 
to  thi»  illand)  were  nine  dayt  oa  the  U)and»aQdaimofl 
rrady  to  ftanre  to  death.  Now  fiace  the  road  to  this 
idand  haa  been  found,  the  Indiana  go  there  often  to 
kill  deer,  which  ha?c  tried  to  emfa  the  rirer  abore 
the  fall,  and  are  driven  upon  it  by  the  ftrezm.  On 
the  well  fide  of  thia  illand  arc  fovne  fmall  illand^  or 
tocka,  of  no  confequcnce.  lltc  eaft  dde  of  the  liver  ia 
alnoll  perpendicular,  the  weft  fi  !e  more  doping.  In 
former  timei.  a part  of  the  rock  at  the  fall  which  is  on 
the  weft  fide  of  the  idaad,  hung  over  in  fuch  a man- 
ner, that  the  water  which  fell  perpendicularly  from  it 
left  a vacancy  below,  fo  that  people  could  go  under 
between  the  rock  and  the  water;  but  the  prominent 
part  fomc  yrara  dnee  broke  oft  and  fell  down.'  The 
breadth  of  the  fall,  aa  it  runa  in  a fcmicirde,  ii  rec- 
koned to  be  about  300  feet.  The  idand  ia  in  the 
middle  of  the  fall,  and  from  It  the  water  on  eai  h dde 
i(t  almoft  the  fame  breadth  ; the  breadth  of  the  idAnd 
at  ita  lower  end  ia  about  too  feet.  Below  the  fall, 
rn  the  holes  of  the  rocka,  are  great  plenty  of  eels, 
\ihich  the  Indiana  and  French  catch  with  their  liauda 
without  any  other  meam.  Every  day  when  the  fun 
fhinea,  you  fee  heae  from  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning 
to  two  in  the  afternoon,  below  the  fall,  and  under 
you,  where  you  (land  at  the  fide  of  the  fall,  a glo- 
rious rainl>ow,  and  fometitnra  two,  one  within  th^ 
other.  'Fhe  more  vapoura,  the  brighter  and  clearer 
ia  the  rainbow.  When  the  wind  carries  the  vapoura 
from  that  place,  tlie  rainbow  Is  pone,  but  appe<ra 
again  aa  Town  aa  new  vapoura  come.  From  the  fall 
to  the  landing  aliove  it,  wheie  the  caiKscafrom  L.akc 
Erie  put  alhore  (or  from  the  fall  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  carTytng'pIanlt  ia  half  a mile.  Lower  the  ca* 
iKKi  dare  not  come,  left  they  Ihotild  be  oHiged  to 
try  the  ^te  of  the  two  Indiana,  and  perhapa  with 
left  fuccefa.  They  have  often  found  below  the  fall 
pieces  of  human  bodies  perhaps  drunken  Indians, 
that  have  unhappily  come  down  to  the  faO.  The 
French  fay,  that  they  have  often  thrown  whole 
great  trees  into  the  water  above,  to  fee  them  tumble 
dawm  the  fall : they  svent  down  with  ferpriCng  fwift- 
nefa,  but  could  never  be  feen  a’lcrwards  ; whence  it 
was  thought  there  was  a bottondcl's  deep  or  abyCsjuft 
imdcr  the  fall.  I'he  rock  of  thw*  fall  couGfta  of  a grey 
limeftone. 

Having  mentioned  tlie  Six  which  live  on  the 

banks  of  the  Niagara,  we  lhall  here,  in  addition  to 
what  we  have  faid  elfewherc  (fee  Amcsica,  (7-)t 
Pobjoin  a few  particulars  relative  to  thofc  nations, 
which,  as  they  Teem  not  to  be  well  underftood  even 
io  America,  are  probably  ftill  left  known  in  Europe. 
The  information' which  we  have  to  give  was  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  by  Mr 
Richard  M'Caufland  furgeon  to  the  8th  regiment  of 
foot,  who,  writing  from  the  beft  authority,  infoims 
us  that  each  nation  is  divided  into  three  tribes,  of 
which  the  principal  are  called  the  turlle-triUt  the 
triUt  and  the  htar-triU. 

Each  tribe  has  two.  three,  or  more  chieb,  called 
Jacbfwu  i and  this  diftin&ion  is  always  hereditary  in 
the  family,  but  defeenda  along  the  female  line  : for 
rnftance,  if  a chief  dies  one  of  his  fiftrr's  Tons  or  one 
of  his  own  brothers  will  be  appointed  to  fuceced 
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him.  Among  thefe  no  preference  is  given  to  proii*  Msgara. 
mily  or  primogeniture  j but  the  fachem,  during  his  ' 

lifetime,  pilches  upon  one  whom  he  Tuppofes  to  have 
more  abilitiea  than  the  reft ; and  in  this  choice  he 
frequently,  though  not  always  confults  the  pnnei- 
pal  men  uf  the  tribe.  If  the  fuccelTur  happens  to  be 
a child,  the  ofttcesof  the  poft  are  performed  by  feme 
of  hit  friends  until  be  is  ef  fufficient  age  to  a^  him* 
fclf. 

Each  of  thefe  pofta  of  fachem  haa  a name  which 
is  peculiar  to  it,  and  which  never  changes,  hi  it  is 
always  adopted  by  the  fucceftor  ; nor  does  the  order 
of  precedency  of  each  of  thefe  names  or  titles  yver 
vary.  Nevertbelefs,  any  fachem,  by  aljilities  and  afti- 
vity,  may  acquire  greater  power  and  influence  in  the 
nation  than  thofe  who  rank  before  him  in  point  of 
piTcedcncy  { but  this  is  merely  tgmporary,  and  dies 
with  him. 

Each  tribe  has  one  or  two  chief  warrion  ; which 
dignity  is  alfo  hereditary,  and  has  a peculiar  name 
attached  to  it. 

Thefe  are  the  only  titles  of  diftinAIon  which  are 
fixed  and  permanent  in  the  nation  ; for  alt(iough  any 
Indian  may  by  fuperior  talents,  either  as  a couofeU 
lor  or  as  a warrior,  acquire  influence  in  the  nation, 
yet  it  is  ffot  in  bis  power  to  tranfmit  this  to  his  fa- 
mily. 

The  Indians  have  alfb  their  great  women  aa  well 
as  their  great  men,  to  whofe  opinions  they  pay  great 
dcfcicnce ; and  this  diftioAion  is  alfo  hereditary  in  fa- 
milies. They  do  not  fit  in  council  with  the  fachems, 
but  have  feparatc  ones  of  their  own.— -When  war  is 
declared,  the  fachems  and  great  women  generally  give 
up  ilic  management  of  public  affairs  into  the  hands 
of  the  warriors.  It  may  however  fo  happen,  that  a 
fachem  may  at  the  fame  time  be  alfo  a chief  warrior. 

Friendlhipi  feem  to  have  been  inftituted  with  1 
view  tosrarda  ftrengthening  the  union  between  the  fe- 
veral  nations  of  the  confederacy  ; and  hence  friend# 
are  called  the  JInrwt  of  the  Six  Xatioiu.  An  Indian 
has  therefore  generally  one  or  more  friends  in  each 
nation.  Befidcs  the  attachment  which  fubfifti  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  two  friends,  whenever  one  of 
them  happens  to  be  killed,  it  it  incumbent  on  the 
furvivor  to  replace  him,  by  prefenting  to  bis  family 
cither  a fcalp,  a prifoncr,  or  a belt  confiftiog  of  fomc 
thoufandi  uf  wampum  ; and  thia  ceremony  ia  per- 
formed by  every  friend  of  the  deceafed. 

The  purpofe  and  lounditionof  war-partieSfthereforv, 
is  in  general  to  piocutc  a prifoner  or  fcalp  to  replace 
the  friend  ot  relation  of  the  Indian  who  is  the  head 
of'the  patty.  An  Indian  who  wifhcs  to  replace  a 
friend  or  relation  prefents  a bch  to  his  acquaintance  | 
and  at  many  as  ckoofc  to  fallow  him  accept  this  belt, 
and  bccoovc  his  party.  After  this,  it  is  of  no  con- 
fequence  whether  he  goes  on  the  expedition  or  re- 
mains  at  home  (as  it  often  happens  that  he  tsa  child}) 
hr  is  ftill  conlldcred  is  the  head  of  the  party  The 
Veit  he  preJ'ented  to  hit  party  is  returned  fixed  to  the 
fcalp  or  prifoner,  and  paftrs  along  with  them  to  the 
friends  of  tlie  perfon  he  irplacet.  Hence  it  happen#, 
that  a war.party,  returning  with  more  fcalps  or  pri- 
foners  than  the  original  intention  of  the  party  re- 
quired, will  often  give  one  of  thefe  fupemumcrary 
fcalpi  or  prifoaen  to  aaother  war-party  whom  they 
4 acet 
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meet  nut  % ufM  irftiich  tbU  pirty,  Yiarin^  ful«  Altalut  kio^  of  Ferp:tfMit»  who  overctnie  tlie 
filled  thtf  porpoitf  of  their  expeditioo^  will  fometunet  Grcclu.  He  bred  aany  jeen  In  Etolie,  of  which 
^ ^ '■  wiihout  to  wtr.  country  he  wrote  o hiftory.  He  wrote  lifo  maety.  _ ”L 

NlC£At  (me.  gn>g«)»  the  roetropolia  of  Bithy-  other  work«»  of  which  oily  two  are  now  mnaioing* 
ftia  { fituated  on  the  leke  ACcanjea*  in  a I'irge  and  fer-  The  one  i»  intitled  TArrims,  defenhing  w verie  the 
tile  ptaia  { in  conpafa  t6  fiadia  ; firft  built  by  Anti*  tccidenti  atiendtog  weuoda  made  by  Tenomona  bcaib^ 
goM»t  the  iod  of  Philip,  and  theoee  caUed  with  the  proper  rvfliediei  t the  other  bearing  the  title 

arc;  afterwavdt  completed  by  Lyfimachua,  who  call-  of  Almiph^rmata.,  wherein  he  treata  poetically  of 
tfd  AN'u*a,  after  hio  confort  the  daughter  of  Anti-  poirofii  and  their  antidoiee.  Tbi»  Nicander  ta  Ooc  to 
pater.  According  to  Stephawaa,  it  wai  originally  a be  confounded  with  Nicander  of  Thyatin. 
cnlnny  of  the  Bottiad,  a pwople  of  Thrace,  and  called  NICANDRA,  in  botany  : A genua  of  the  mo- 
/incort  i and  afrorwarda  eallcd  Nktrs.  Kow  Kkt  in  oogynia  drderf  beloogiog  to  the  dooaadria  clafil 
*Scc  the  Left*.  Fimoua  for  the  firft  geaeral  coun-  of  plants  ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  andef 

cil.-^A  fecood  ( Diodoraa  .Siculoa)^  of  Cor-  the  ,^th  orders  CV^aaarr^.  The  calyk  ia  mono* 

r»ca.~A  third,  of  the  Hither  India,  (Arrian)}  fi>  phyllooa  and  quads ipartitet  the  corolla  it  monope* 
tuated  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Hydafpea,  opposite  taloua,  tubulated,  and  parted  into  10  IscimU  t thd 
to  Bociphale,  on  the  eatl  fide.-— A fourth  AVraa^  fruit  is  an  oval  berry,  wImcK  it  grooved  longltadinally^ 

■ town  of  Liguria,  at  the  Mamime  Alpt,  on  tbe  and  contaim  many  iaaail  aagubr  feeda.  Of  this  there 
eaft  fide  of  tl>e  river  Panlon  near  its  month,  which  U only  one  fpeciet,  the  amara^  a native  of  Guiana, 
nmi  betwetti  the  V'ama  and  Niewa,  (Meta).  A 1 he  leavea  and  ftalka  are  bittcr»  ami  ufed  by  the  M- 
colony  of  tbe  Maflilian*,  (Stcphanui)}  the  laft  town  tivraaa  an  emetic  and  purge. 

of  Italy  to  the  weft.  Now  Ntm.xa  or  Aw,  capital  NICARAGUA,  a large  river  of  South  America, 
of  the  county  of  that  name,  on  tbe  Mediterranean.—  in  a province  of  the  fame  name,  whole  weilcm  extremi- 
A fifth,  of  J^cris,  (Strabo)  ; a town  near  Thermo-  ty  lie*  within  five  milea  of  the  South  Sea.  It  is  full 
pylw}  one  of  the  keys  of  that  pafs.  It  ftood  on  tbe  of  dreadful  catan^,  ami  falls  at  lengtli  into  the 
Simii  Maltacns.  North  Sea. 

NICAISE  (Claude),  a celebrated  antiquary  in  the  Nicaxagca,  a maritime  province  of  South  Arne- 
ryth  century,  whs  defeended  of  a good  family  at  Di>  nen,  in  Mexico,  hounded  on  the  north  by  Honduras, 
jon,  wbrre  hix  brother  was  proflor-geceral  of  the  oa  the  caft  by  the  North  fc«»  on  tho  ^uth-caft  by 
chamber  of  accounts.  Being  inclined  to  the  church,  Cofta  Rtca,  and  on  the  fouth-weft  by  the  South  lea; 
he  became  an  ecclefiaftic,  and  was  made  a canon  in  being  400  milet  in  length  from  caft  to  wett,  and  120 
the  lioly  chapel  at  Dijon  ; hut  devoted  hlmfclf  wholly  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth.  It  is  one  of  themoft 
to  the  iludy  and  knowledge  of  antique  monumenta.  fruitful  and  agreeable  provincea  in  Mexico,  and  is  wcU 
Having  laid  a proper  foundation  of  harning  at  home,  watered  with  lakes  and  rivers.  The  air  is  wHulcfomc 
he  refigned  his  canoary,  and  went  (o  Rome,  where  he  and  tempermte  ; and  the  country  produces  plenty  of 
rrfided  many  yeanj  and  alter  his  return  to  France,  fugar,  cucliiireal,  and  fine  chocolate.  One  of  the  lakes 
he  held  a correfpondrncc  with  almoft  all  the  learned  is  aoo  milrs  in  circumference,  hM  an  iOand  in  the 
men  in  Europe.  iVrhsps  there  never  was  a rhau  of  middle,  and,  as  tome  fay,  bps  a tide.  Leon  dc  Nica- 
letters  who  had  fo  frequent  and  exteative  a commerce  ragua  is  the  capital  towa. 

with  tbe  learned  tneo  of  his  time  as  the  Abbe  Ni-  NICARI  A,  an  illand  of  the  Archipelago,  between 
caife.  This  cnrrefpondence  took  up  a preat  part  Samos  aod  Tine,  about  jo  mil«  in  circumlVnmcc.  A 
of  his  time,  and  hindered  him  from  emiching  tbe  chain  of  high  mouDtaioi  runs  through  the  middle,  co- 
public  with  any  large  works;  but  the  lettera  vered  with  wood,  and  fupplies  the  country  with  fprings.  . 
which  he  wTote  himleif,  and  thofe  which  he  re*  ’i'he  iuhabitaota  arc  very  poor,  and  of  tbe  Greek 
reived  from  others,  would  make  a fine  and  curious  communioa ; liowever,  they  have  a little  wheat,  and 
Ij’osfwvrriwsi  He  publiOied  a J.atin  difierta-  a gf*od  deal  of  barky,  figs,  honey,  and  wax. 

rionDr  Ammiio  Psn/Aror  An  Explication  of  an  Antique  NICASTRO,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Italy,  in  the 

Momiment  found  at  Guientie,  in  the  diorefe  of  Asch  ; kingdom  of  Naples,  and  111  the  Farther  Calabria; 
and  A Difcouife  upon  the  Form  and  Figure  of  the  ifi  miles  fouth  of  CoTcnxa.  K.  Long.  15.  59.  N.  * 
Hyrens,  which  made  n great  noife.  In  this  tract,  Lat.  ,^9.  15. 

following  the  opinion  of  Hi:et  btthop  of  Avraoches,  NICE,  an  ancient,  handfomr,  and  cunftjcrvblt; 
be  unrfertook  to  prove,  that  tliey  were  in  reality  birds,  town  on  the  confines  of  France  and  Italy,  anj  capital 
and  not  fifhes  or  fei-monfieri.  He  tranllntcd  into  of  a county  of  the  fame  i^anie,  w iih  a (Irong  ctudd, 

French,  from  the  lulian,  a piece  of  licUori,  contsiniiig  a biihop’s  fee,  and  a fcnite,  u hich  is  a kin<i  of  a dc- 
a deferiptinn  of  the  pidhires  in  the  Vatican,  to  which  moeracy.  It  has  been  fevcril  times  taken  by  ihq 
he  sdde«h  A Dilfcrtation  upon  the  Schools  of  Athens  French,  and  lali  of  all  tn  1744,  but  utlored  af* 
ami  P'mafTus,  two  of  Raphael's  piftnrr*.  He  wrote  ter  the  treaty  of  Ait-U-CbapclJc,  It  is  very  agree- 
alfn  a fmall  trxA  upon  the  ancient  tnufic ; and  died  ably  lUuatcd,  four  miles  Ironi  the  mouth  of  the  rii’cr* 
while  he  was  labouring  to  preieut  the  public  with  the  Var.  8 j miles  8.  by  W.  of  'Diriu,  aud  S3  call  of  Aix. 
explanation  of  that  antique  iiifcripikm,  Mtntrrst  jlr-  L.  L<M<g.6.  22.  N.  Lat.  43.  43. 

fa  ut^  which  was  fouod  in  the  vilhige  «f  Vclk-y,  while  Nice,  4 county  and  province  in  the  dominiuns  of 
he  died  in  Oftober  1701,  aged  7S.  the  duke  of  Sivoy.  The  inlnibitauts  fupply  Genua 

NICANDER  of  CoLoruoN,  a celebrated  gram-  with  a great  deal  of  timber  for  building  flups;  and 
mat  inn,  poet,  and  pltyfiriam,  who  lived  about  tbe  tocth  carry  cit  a gteat  trade  in  liHen -cloth,  paper,  oil,  wine, 
Olympi^,  140  years  before  Cbrift,  in  the  teign  of  audhumy.— **  Ahliough  the  county  of  Nice  be  ou 
VoL.XlII.  Parti.  G this 
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thil’  xX  the  moumainst  f^opmphen  h»Te  always 
conQdered  it  as  a province  of  Italy,  fioce  they  have 
given  to  thi|  beautiful  part  of  Italy  the  river  Yard 
tor  a weftem  limit,  which  it  alfo  the  bouadary  of  the 
eounty,  aod  flows  tntf)  the  Tea  at  a league  didance 
from  the  capital.  This  province  is  partly  covered 
by  the  maritime  Alps  j and  is  bordered  on  the  eaft  by 
Piedmont,  and  the  ftates  of  Genoa  | on  the  fouth  by 
the  Mediterranean  | on  the  weft  by  the  Yard  ; aod 
on  the  north  by  Dauphiny.  Its  length  is  about  23 
leagues  of  the  country,  which  make  about  36  Eng^ 
li(h  miles;  its  breadth  ii  10  leagues;  aod  its  popu* 
lation  if  about  1 20,000  fools. 

” The  city  of  Nice  is  the  capital,  and  the  feat 
of  the  fenate,  the  btfliopric,  and  government.  It 
has  become,  within  thefe  few  years,  a delight^  abode, 
by  the  number  of  ftrtngers  who  affcmble  there  in  the 
winter,  either  to  rc-eflabli{h  their  health,  or  to  en- 
joy the  mildnefi  of  the  climate,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
Country,  where  an  unceaflng  verdure  prefeots  eternal 
fpring. 

**  The  town  isfltuated  on  the  fea*lhore,  and  if  back- 
ed by  a rock  entirely  infulated,  on  which  was  for- 
merly a caflle,  much  efteemed  for  it*  pofition  j but 
Tt  was  deflroyed  in  the  year  1706  by  Marechal  Ber- 
wick, the  garrifon  being  too  thin  to  defend  the  ex- 
tent of  the  works.  There  is  a diftin^ton  between 
the  old  and  the  new  town  ; this  lad  is  regubr,  the 
boufes  arc  well  built,  and  the  flreets  are  wide.  Its 
pofition  is  by  the  fide  of  the  fea,  and  it  is  terminated, 
on  one  fide,  by  a charming  terrace^  which  ferves  for 
a promenade. 

**  Any  perfon  may  live  peaceably  in  this  province, 
without  fear  of  being  troubled  on  points  of  faith, 
provided  he  conduft  himfelf  with  decorum.  The 
town  has  three  fubilrbs.  ifl.  That  of  St  John,  which 
conducts  to  Cimier,  about  three  leagues  north  from 
Nice,  dec.  The  promenades  this  way  arc  very  de- 
lightful, and  may  be  enjoyed  in  a carriage,  zd.  That 
of  the  Poudrierc.  3d,  That  of  the  Crtix  </<  Marhre^ 
or  Marble  Croft.  This  fuhurb  is  new;  and  the  Eng- 
liih  ahnofl  all  lodge  in  it,  being  very  near  the  town. 
The  Koufes  are  commodious  facing  on  one  flde  the 
grest  road  which  leads  to  France,  and  oo  the  other 
a fine  garden,  with  a profpect  of  the  fea.  AH  the 
houfes  are  feparate  from  each  other:  the  company 
hire  them  for  the  feafon,  i.  e.  from  OAober  till  May. 
Apartments  may  be  had  from  ly  to  250  louia.  The 
proprietors  commonly  fumifh  linen,  plate,  Ac.  There 
are  alfo  in  the  town  very  large  and  commodious 
houfes;  as  well  as  the  new  road,  which  is  opened  from 
the  town  to  the  port,  by  cutting  that  part  of  the 
rock  which  inclined  toward  the  fea.  The  fituatlon  is 
delightful,  and  warmeft  in  winter,  being  entirely  co- 
vered  from  the  north  wind,  aod  quite  open  to  the 
fouth. 

**  The  company  is  brilliant  at  Nice,  and  the 
arauferrents  of  the  carnival  are,  in  proportion  to  the 
fi*e  of  the  town,  as  lively  as  in  any  of  the  great  ones 
in  France.  There  is  alwtys  sn  Italian  opera,  a con- 
cert, and  mnOred  ball,  alternately;  and  the  company 
play  rather  high. 

**  It  » impoflihle  to  And  a happier  climate  than 
Nice,  both  for  fummer  and  winter.  Reaumur’s  ther- 
mometer, in  1781,  never  fell  mure  than  three  degrees 


below  the  freezing  point,  and  that  cmlj  for  two  days; 
while  at  Geneva  it  fell  ten  : and  im  the  courfc  of  the 
winter  of  1 785  it  fell  only  two  degrees  $ while  at  Ge- 
neva it  fell  ly.  Tbe  month  of  May  ts  rarely  fo  fine  In 
France  at  February  at  Nice.  Tbe  lummer  is  not  fo  hot 
as  might  be  exped^.  Tbe  tberroometer  never  rifes  more 
than  2 4 degrees  above  temperate  in  tbe  fliade;  and  there 
is  always  an  agreeable  tea-breeze  from  ten  in  tbe 
morning  till  fun-fet,  when  the  land-breeze  comet  on. 
There  arc  three  chains  of  graduated  mountains,  the 
laft  of  which  confound  their  fummits  with  the  Alps  | 
and  to  this  triple  rampart  is  owing  the  nuld  tempera- 
ture fo  fenfibly  differeat  from  the  neighbouring  parts. 

**  Tbe  cnltivation  of  the  ground  is  as  rich  as  can 
be  defired.  There  are  alternately  rows  of  corn  and 
beans,  feparated  by  vines  attach^  to  different  fruit- 
trees,  the  almond  and  the  6g ; fo  that  the  earth  be- 
ing ioccffantly  cultivated,  and  covered  with  trees, 
oUve,  orange,  cedar,  pomegranate,  laurel,  and  myrtle, 
caufes  the  couflant  appearance  of  fpring,  and  forma 
a fine  contrail  with  tbe  fummits  of  the  Alps,  in  tbe 
back-ground,  covered  with  fnow.*' 

Nice,  an  ancient  town  of  Alia,  in  Natolia,  now 
called  //mitkt  with  a Greek  archbifhop's  fee.  It  is  fa- 
mous for  the  general  council  affcmbled  here  in  323, 
which  endeavoured  to.fupprcfs  the  do^rities  of  Arius. 
It  was  formerly  a large,  populous,  and  well-built  place, 
and  even  now  is  not  inconijdeiable.  Sec  Isnic. 

Ntestfs  6’rmf,  was  compofed  ind  eflabliihcd,  as  a 
proper  fummary  of  the  Chrilliao  faith,  by  the  coun- 
cil at  Nice  in  325,  agaioft  the  Ariani.— It  is  alfo 
called  the  ertfd,  bccaufe  it  was  con- 

firmed, with  fome  few  alterations,  by  the  council  of 
Conflantioople  in  381.  See  Czekd. 

NICEPHORUS  (Gregoras),  a Greek  hifloriau,. 
was  born  about  the  dofe  of  the  13th  century,  snd 
flourifhed  in  the  14th,  under  the  emperors  Andronl* 
cus,  John  Palxologus,  and  John  Cantacuzenns.  He 
was  a great  favourite  of  the  elder  Andronicus,  who 
made  him  librarian  of  the  church  of  Conibinttnople, 
and  fent  him  ambaflador  te  the  prince  of  Smia.  He 
accompanied  this  emperor  in  his  misfortunes,  aud  af» 
fifled  at  his  death  ; after  which  be  repaired  to  the 
court  of  the  younger  Andronicus,  where  he  frem>  to 
have  been  well  received ; and  it  is  certain  that,  by  his 
influence  over  the  Greeks,  that  church  was  prevailed 
00  to  refufe  entering  intn  any  cunference  with  the  le- 
gates of  pope  John  aXH.  Butin  the  clifpute  which 
arofe- between  Barlaam  and  PalamcM,  taking  the  part 
of  the  former,  he  maintained  it  sealouily  in  the  coun-> 
cil  that  was  held  at  Conflantinople  in  1331,  for  which 
he  was  call  into  prifbn,  ami  continued  there  till  the  rc- 
tiini  of  John  Palarologus,  >vho  releufed  him  j after 
which  he  held  a difpuUtion  with  P<ilamos.  in  the  pre- 
fence of  that  emperor.  He  compiled  a htllory,  which 
in  1 1 books  contains  all  that  paffed  from  M04,  when 
Conflantinopic  wzs  taken  by  the  French,  to  the  death 
of  Andronicus  Paixologus  the  younger,  in  1^41..— • 
The  lietl  edition  of  this  work. is  that  of  the  louvre, 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  1702. 

Nicrruoavs  (Calilius),  a Greek  hifloriaa,  who 
jRounfhrd  in  the  r 4th  century  under  thn  emperor  Au- 
dmnicus  Pakeolegus  the  elder,  wrote  an  ccclcfiaflical 
hiilory  in  23  books  ; i8  of  which  arc  (lill  extant,  con- 
taining the  traufa^ioos  of  the  church  from  the  birth  of 
5 Chiift 
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Miceph«*  Chrift  to  the  deith  of  the  emperor  IPhoctt  in  610. 
Ni«ron,  but  the  arguments  of  the  other 

' hve  books  from  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 

the  emperor  Heracliui  to  the  end  of  that  of  Leo  the 
philofopher,  who  died  in  the  year  911.  Nicephonia 
dcdica^  hit  hiilory  to  Andronicns  Paleologus  the 
elder.  It  wan  traoilated  into  Latin  by  John  Langiutj 
and  has  ^onc  through  fcTeral  editions,  the  heft,  of  wbi^ 
is  that  o:  Paris,  In  1630. 

Niccrnoavs  (Blcmmfdu),  a prieft  and  mook  of 
Mount  Athoi,  fluurilhed  tn  the  13th  century.  He 
refufed  the  patriarchate  of  CoolUiitnioplCy  being  fa* 
vourablc  to  the  Latin  chtmcb*  and  aohe  inclia^  to 
pe^'e  than  any  of  the  Grecka  of  hie  time.  In  this 
fpirit  he  conpoCed  two  treaties  ooncenriog  Tht  Pro- 
ctjjion  of  tkt  holy  Ghcf : one  addrelled  to  James  patri* 
arch  of  Bulgaria,  and  tlie  other  to  the  emperor  Theo- 
l^Ccans.  fb  both  thefe  he  refutes  thofe  who 
maintain,  that  one  cannot  lisy  the  Holy  Gholl  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Thefe  two  tra^s 
arc  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  AUatius,  who  baa 
aUt^given  us  a letter  written  by  Biemmidas  on  his  ex- 
pelling from  the  church  of  her  convent  MarchcGnoa» 
miRrefs  0/  the  emperor  John  Ducas.  'Phere  arc  fevc- 
ral  other  pieces  of  our  author  in  the  Vatican  library. 

NICE  RON  (John  Francis),  was  horn  at  Paris  in 
1613.  Having  finiihed  his  academical  Rudies,  with  1 
fuccefs  which  raifed  the  greateft  hopes  of  liim,  he  en- 
tered into  the  order  of  the  Minima,  and  took  the  ha- 
bit in  1632  i whereupon,  as  is  ufual,  be  changed  the 
name  given  him  at  his  bantihn  for  that  of  Francis,  the 
name  of  bis  paternal  uncle,  who  was  alfo  a Minim,  or 
Francifean.  The  inclination  and  tafte  which  he  had 
for  raatbematics  appeared  early.  He  began  to  apply 
himfelf  to  that  fciencc  in  his  philofophicaT  Rudies,  and 
devoted  tbeicto  all  the  time  he  could  fpare  from  his 
other  employmenta,  after  he  had  completed  his  Rudies 
in  theology.  All  the  branches  of  the  mathematics, 
however,  did  not  equally  engage  bis  attention  ; he 
confined  himfelf  particularly  to  optics,  and  only  learn* 
td  of  the  rett  as  much  as  was  necefiary  for  rendering 
him  perfeA  in  this.  There  remain  Rill,  in  fevrral 
boufes  wherein  he  dwelt,  efpeciAUy  at  Paris,  fomc  ex- 
cellent performances,  which  difeover  his  IkiU  in  this 
way,  and  which  make  us  regret  that  a longer  life  did 
not  fuRer  him  te  carry  it  to  that  perfe^on  which  he 
dciired  t fiuce  one  cannot  help  being  furprifed  that  he 
proceeded  fu  far  as  he  did,  in  the  mtcLl  of  thofe  occupa- 
tions and  travels  hy  which  he  was  forced  from  it,  during 
the  (hort  f^cc  of  time  which  he  lived.  He  hath  himfelf 
obferved,  in  the  prrfacetohis  TlraumaiurgvtO/tluujti^t 
he  went  twice  to  Rome;  and  that,  on  his  return  home, 
he  was  appointed  teacher  of  theology.  He  was  after- 
wards cbofen  to  accompany  father  Francia  de  La  Noue, 
viewr  general  of  the  order,  in  his  vifitation  of  the  con- 
vents throughout  all  France.  But  the  esgemeff  of 
his  pafljoD  for  Rudy  put  him  upon  making  the  bell  of 
all  the  moments  he  to  fpare  fur  books  ; and  that 


wife  mcoaomy  fumiAted  him  with  as  moch  n &tisRed  Hteersw- 
hia.  Being  taken  fick  at  Aii  in  Provence,  be  died  » ' 

there  Sept.  as.  1646,  aged  33.  He  was  an  intimate  * . 

^uainiance  of  0<s  Cartes.  A UR  of  his  writings 
is  inferted  below  (a;. 

Nic&xon  (John  Peter),  fo  much  celebrated  oo  a> 
count  of  his  Memoin  of  Mm  lUuJirtotu  is  tbt  Rrpub/Hq 
of  Lruort,  was  boro  at  Paris  March  11.  16^5.  He 
was  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  who  were  in  very 
high  repute  about  1540.  Ife  Rudied  with  fuccefs  in 
the  Maaarinc  college  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  at  the 
college  Du  PlciCs.  In  a Ihort  time,  rcfolving  to  for- 
fake  the  world,  be  confuked  one  of  his  uncks,  who 
belonged  to  the  order  of  Bcrnabitc  Jcfuits.  This  uncle 
examined  him  ( and,  not  diffident  of  his  eledion,  in- 
troduced him  as  a probationer  to  that  focicty  at  Paris. 

He  was  Kceived  there  in  1702,  took  the  habit  in 
1703,  and  miide  his  vows  in  1704,  at  the  age  of  19, 

After  be  had  profcRcd  himfelf,  he  was  lent  to  Mont- 
argci,  to  go  through  a courfe  of  philul'ophy  and  theo- 
logy ; thence  he  went  to  Loches  in  Touraine  to  teach 
thofe  Riicnccs.  He  received  the  pricRhood  at  Poiticra 
in  (7od.  As  be  was  oot  arrived  at  the  age  to  aRume 
this  order,  a dirpenUtion,  which  his  uncommon  piety 
had  raentci!,  was  obtained  in  his  favour.  The  college 
of  Montarges  having  recalled  him,  he  was  their  pro- 
fcflbr  of  rhetoric  two  years,  and  of  philolbphy  lour. 

In  fpite  ot  all  thefe  avocations,  he  was  humanely 
aUenitve  to  every  call  and  work  of  charity,  and 
to  the  inllrudion  of  bis  fellow-creatures,  many  of 
whom  heard  him  deliver  out  fit  rules  of  con4u£!i  for 
then^  oot  only  from  the  pulpits  of  moft  of  the  churches 
within  the  province,  but  even  from  thoic  of  Paris.— 

In  1716,  his  fuperiors  invited  him  to  that  city,  that 
he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  following,  with  the 
more  conveoknee,  thofe  Rudies  for  which  he  always 
had  exprelTed  the  greatcR  inclination.  He  not  only 
underRood  the  ancient  but  the  modern  languages ; a 
circumRance  of  infinite  advantage  in  the  compofitiou 
of  thofe  works  which  he  has  given  to  the  public,  and 
which  he  carried  on  with  great  afliduity  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  happened,  after  a ffiort  illncfs,  July  8. 

1 738,  at  the  age  of  5 5.  f lU  works  arc,  1 . Le  grAnd 
h'drlfugt;  or,  a DiReitation  to  prove,  that  common  wa- 
ter is  the  beR  remedy  in  fevers,  and  even  in  the  plague; 
tranflated  from  the  Knglifti  of  John  Hancock  mini- 
Rer  of  St  Margaret's,  London,  in  i2mo.  This  little 
treatlfe  made  its  appearance,  amongR  other  pieces  re- 
lating to  this  fubject,  In  17*0  ; and  was  attended  with 
a furxefs  which  cairicd  it  through  three  editions;  the 
laft  came  out  in  1733,  in  2 voU.  jamo,  intiikd,  A 
Tnati/oon  Coj«#rk3«  tVaieri  Parts,  primed  by  Cavelier. 

yoyo^ti  of  JoUn  Ouvington  to  Surat^  and  divrrt 
parti  0/  Ajia  and  Africa^  containing  the  hiltory  of  the 
revolution  in  the  kingdom  of  Golcooda,  and  fomc  ob- 
fervationi  upon  lilk-worms ; Paris  1725,  2 vols.  iimo. 

3.  Convtrfonof  Engiaml  to  Cbryiianity^  <omf>ared 
Vfith  Ut  prottnJed  Ro/ormaliofit  a work  tranllated  from 
G I the 


(4)  Thefe  are,  1,  L*  Jnttrpretaitan  dot  th^rts^  ott  regies  ^onr  Hen  omtendn  fS*  espdiquer  fadUmtnt  tootet  foriet  dee 
ehjfrti  Jimpiett ftc,  J.  La  p^/pedinse  nr/vu/r,  ou  magie  arUjuieile  det  efHt  mervettUux  detoptique,  catoprtqm^  is!  dtop-  ^ 

Jriyiir.  This  is  only  an  eflay  to  the  following  work : 3.  Tiaumaterguj  -.ptkw  / -Idanraada  optuei^  rj/tra^ 

«/,  Isf  £i)ptri(u,  part  primae  3tc,  He  wicoded  to  add  two  other  parts,  but  was  ^vented  by  ^ 
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tW  EogMh  I 1719,  8»o.  4>  7%f  .V«f#s*/»/  Mijftry 
t A'drri*tnmOat«d  from  lb«  Englifhof  Mr  Wtiod- 

'*  ward,  by  MonC  N^ucs.  dpAor  in  phj'fic  ; with  <111 
wKwcr  to  the  oh^diions  of  Dr  Carmrrtrimi  co9l«i»*' 
ing  alfn  (rveral  kttcrt  written  on  the  fante  rubjeCt,«t>d 
a fnrthodtcal  didribtHton  cf  foffifsy  tranOated  from  the 
. English  by  NicCTon  I Pan's  1735,  410.  5.  of 

Afen  \Rmjir\oi»t  itt  the  RefmbiU  oj  Letterj^  with  a crittcij 
arcouBt  of  their  works  ; Pans,  1 ?mo.  I’he  firH  ▼©* 
Inme  of  this  great  work  appeared  in  17a?  $ the  others 
^fre  gieen  I0  tK‘  pnbiic  in  fncceffion,  as  far  at  the 
39th,  which  appeared  in  173^.  The  40th  volume  was 
publi^ed  after  the  death  the  author,  In  1 739* 

NICETAS  (David ), a Greek  hil^ortan,  a native,  as 
fame  relate,  of  Paphlagtmia,  who  lived  abojrt  the  end 
of  the  91b  century.  He  wrote  The  t.ife  of  St 
tin/,  patriarch  of  Coal^aotinople,  which  wat  tranflated 
into  Eaiin  by  Frederic  Mutius*  bilhop  of  Termoli  : 
he  composed  alfo  feveral  panegyrics  in  honour  of  the 
a]K>(llet  and  other  faints,  which  are  tnferted  tn  the  laft 
continuation  of  the  Btiftotheca  Petmm  by  Corabeha 

Nicctas  (rumamed  • Seaeoji),  deacon  of  the 
ehxirch  of  Conftantinople,  cotemporary  with  Theo- 
phrlaA  in  the  nth  century,  and  afterwards  hrihop  of 
Heracles,  wrote  a Catena  ofim  tise  hyoh  of  com* 
piled  from  paHages  of  feveral  of  the  fathers,  which 
wni  printed  at  Eondon  in  folio,  1637.  We  have  al* 
Cl,  hy  the  fame  writer,  feveral  catena  upon  the  Pi'alms 
and  Canticles,  Bafil  tyjt;  together  with  a Commen. 
tsry  on  the  poems  of  Gregory  Namnzen. 

Nicetas  ( Arfiominates),  a Greek  hiftorian  of 
the  13th  cenlnry,  called  Ccruittetf  as  being  born  at 
Chone,  or  ColoflTus,  in  Phrygia.  He  was  employed 
in  feveral  conridenble  affair*  at  the  court  of  C<mftaoti- 
nople;  and  when  that  city  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  iao4,  he  withdrew,  with  a young  girl  takm  from 
the  enemy,  to  Nice  in  Billtynia,  where  he  married  his 
captive,  and  died  in  1206.  He  wrote  a Hiilory,  or 
Annals,  from  the  death  of  Alexius  Comnenos  in  the 
year  r 1 1 8,  to  that  of  Badouin  in  1 20y  ; of  which  work 
we  have  a Latin  tranflation  by  Jerome  Wolfins,  pnnted 
at  Bafil  in  lypy  ; and  it  has  been  inferted  m the  body 
of  the  Byzantine  Hdlorians,  printed  tv  France  at  the 

J.OllTTT. 

NICHE,  in  archite<3ure,  a hoRow  funk  into  a wall, 
for  the  commodious  and  agreealde  placing  of  a ffatue. 
The  word  comes  from  the  Italian  ne  bia,  **  rea</hell  }'* 
in  regard  tlie  fUtue  is  here  inclofed  rn  a (Kell,  or  per* 
haps  on  account  of  the  fhcU  wherewith  the  tops  of 
ibmc  of  them  are  adorned. 

KICHOLS  (William),  fon  of  John  Nichols  of 
Donimrtoo,  in  I^cks,  wa*  bom  iu  1664.  At  what 
fchool  he  was  educated  we  have  not  been  informed  3 
but  in  1679  he  became  a commoner  of  Magdalene 
Hall,  Oxford,  whence  he  afterwards  removed  to  Wad- 
ham  College,  and  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  aits 
Nov.  27.  1683.— >Jn  OAober  if<84,  he  was  admitted 
pmbstioner4*eilow  of  Mertoa  College.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  168S  be  took  his  mailer's  degree;  and 
and  about  the  fame  time  being  admitted  into  orders,  he 
became  chaplain  to  Ralph  enrl  of  Montague,  and  was 
in  Sepiernbw  1791  preferred  to  tlnr  rectory  of  Selfey; 
near  Chickeffer,  in  Suffex.  He  was  admitted  B.  D. 
July  4.  1692  ; and  D.  D.  Nov.  29.  1695.  Thoogb 
Lis  time  was  wboRy  devoted  to  piety  aad  Rudy,  and 


tkotsgli  he  paQilb?d«  in  Lnin  and  fa  ne  {fftbills' 

fewer  than  <9  worcs  in  defei^cc  of  Chriftianity,  and  ' « • 

the  dodrinet  and  worthip  of  tbc  charch  of  England, 
he  VTM  io  Kitaily  overlooked,  even  by  thufe  who  pro- 
feffed  to  he  patrons  of  orthodoxy,  that  towards  the 
clofe  of  hi»  hfc  we  hnd  him  compUioing  to  Robert 
cjH  ct  Oxford,  that  he  was  forced  on  the  drudgery 
of  being  editor  of  Mr  Seldon's  hooks  for  a little 
money  to  buy  other  books,  to  enable  him  to  carry  oa 
hii  kturgicid  laboors.  He  died  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1712.  Of  Kis  numerous  (Hiblicstioos,  thofe 
which  are  reoft  geoefaily  known  are,  A Conferen<em*4k 
a Th^y  10  4ive  yarts,iMd  A Comment  on  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  amii  Admaifrel'mn  of  the  Sderommity  8cc* 

A volume  ofietters  in  Latin  between  him  and  Jobloa* 
flei,  Odcrvald,  and  Wetftein,  Ac.  was  prefented,  Oc- 
tober 28.  i;i2,  by  hn  widow  to  ihc  arclibiibop  oT 
Canterbury ; and  they  are  now  preferved  among  the 
valuable  MSS.  at  Lambeth,  o'*  676. 

NICHOLLS  (Dr  Frank),  was  bom  tn  London  in 
the  year  1699.  His  father  ^vaa  . a liamAer  at  Uw; 
mod  both  his  parents  were  of  good  families  in  Cam- 
waJL  After  receiving  the  radiments  of  hia  edu- 
cation at  a private  f^ool  in  the  comitry,  where  bta 
docility  and  farectoefs  of  temper  endeared  bun  equally 
to  his  mailer  and  hia  fchool-fcllows,  Frank  was  ta  a 
few  years  removed  to  Weffmiofter,  and  from  tbenee 
to  Oaford,  where  he  wax  admitted  a commoner  (or 
fojoumef ) of  Exeter  college,  under  the  tsaitioo  of  Mr 
John  Haviiaod,  on  Manh  41b  1714.  There  he  ap- 
plied himU’lf  dii^atly  to  aU  the  ufual  academical 
kudiea,  but  particalariy  to  itacaral  philofophy  and  p<v 
lice  literature,  of  whkdi  the  fruits  svere  mod  coolpi- 
euoua  in  his  fubfequent  lc<^urea  on  pbyfiology.  Af- 
ter readiag  a few  books  on  anatomy,  in  order  to  per- 
fect bimleif  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  animal  parts 
then  adopted,  be  eog^ped  io  diiSe^bona,  and  thes  de- 
voted himidf  to  the  Itady  of  aamre,  peW^edlly  free  and 
unbiased  by  the  opinions  of  othcra. 

On  bis  l>ciag  cbofen  reader  of  anatomy  in  that  uni- 
verlity,  he  employed  his  utmull  aueniton  to  elevate 
and  illuftrate  a fcience  which  hai  there  been  long  de- 
prefled  and  aegki^cd  ; and  by  quitting  the  beMcn 
track  of  former  lef^urcrs,  and  minatidy  iovekigattag 
the  texture  of  every  bowel,  the  nsturc  and  order  ^ 
every  vcffel,  ftc.  he  gained  a high  aad  a juft  reputa- 
tion. He  did  not  then  relide  at  Oxford  { but,  wbeo 
be  had  hnilhcd  his  leflares,  uled  to  repair  to  Loodua, 
the  place  of  his  abode,  where  he  had  determined  to 
fettle.  He  had  oace  an  intention  of  bxiag  iu  Corn- 
wall, and  for  1 Ibort  time  pradifed  there  with  great 
repatatioa  ; but  heiog  foou  tired  of  the  fatigues  at- 
tendant on  that  profclaon  ia  the  country,  he  returned 
to  1-oadon,  bringing  hack  with  him  a great  iniigbt* 
acquired  by  diligent  obfervatioo,  into  the  nature  of  the 
mdiary  fever,  which  was  attemled  with  the  inoft  fa* 
lutary  effeds  io  his  fubfequent  pra^ice  at  Loadoa. 

About  this  time  lie  rd'olved  to  viik  the  contiaent* 
partly  with  a view  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  men, 
manoers,  and  lauguages  ; but  chiefly  tu  acquaint  hinx- 
felf  with  the  opiuiuns  of  foreign  naturaliits  on  hj«  fa- 
vourite ibidy.  At  Paris,  by  oonverfiog  hrcly  witb 
the  learned,  he  foon  recommended  himfdf  to  their  no- 
tice and  efleem.  Winflow's  was  the  only  good  fyftcm 
of  phyisology  at  that  time  kaowa  ia  Franoc^andMor- 
6 gsgm*e 
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^ cKa(Iil«kewUefoon»fierviriud.  0«  h'l  return  to  Enj(* 
Un<!,  he  repc;itcd  hi*  phyTiolo^icoi  le^biirgin  London, 
which  were  mu<’h  frequoateJ,  not  only  by  HutteoU 
fro-Ti  ixvth  the  uniterfuie*,  but  alfo  by  ninny  turnon*, 
•potheenrien.  and  othen-  So:m  after,  lib  new  and 
fuoccLfid  treatment  of  the  miliary  fever,  then  very 
prevalent  in  the  foathern  parts  of  England,  added 
much  to  hi*  reputation.  In  1725,  at  a fneetin;T  of 
the  Royal  Society,  he  gttve  Im  opinion  cm  the  nature 
<if  ftmfwri/mr^  in  which  he  diffented  from  Dr  Freind  in 
hia  HiAory  Phyfic 

At  thehergianing  of  the  year  1718,  he  wtachofen  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  he  after wiKch 
communicated  the  defcripiion  of  an  uncothmon  difor* 
der  (pu'  lilhed  in  the  Tranfadiioftt),  viz.  a polypus, 
sciemUin^  a branch  of  the  pulmonaiyi  vein  (for  which 
Tulpiot  bai  Arangely  ffudaken  it),  conned  up  by  an 
nAhmatic  perfon.  He  alfo  made  obfervatinns  (tn  the 
lame  volume  of  the  Tranfa^ions)  on  a treatift,  by  M. 
Heluetiua  of  Parb.  on  the  Lung^.  Toward*  the  end 
of  the  year  17*9,  he  took  the  degree  of  dodor  of 
phyfic  at  Oxford.  At  his  return  tn  London,  he 
underwent  an  examination  by  the  prefidcnt  and  cen* 
fors  of  the  college  of  phyficiani,  previous  to  his  being 
admitted  a candidate,  which  every  practitioner  muft  be 
a year  before  be  can  apply  to  be  chofen  a fellow.  Df 
NichoUs  was  chofen  into  the  college  on  June  s6. 
173  a ; and  two  years  after,  being  chofen  Gulftonian 
reader  of  Pathology,  he  made  the  flni^re  of  the 
heart,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  fubje^  of 
bis  Icdlore*.  In  1756,  at  t!»c  requeft  of  the  prudent, 
be  again  read  the  Gulftoniao  le^urc)  taking  for  his 
fubjrd  thofe  parts  of  the  human  body  which  fervefor 
the  fecretion  and  difeharge  of  the  urine  $ and  the 
caufes,  fymptowia,  and  cure,  of  the  difeafes  occalioned 
by  the  done.  In  1739,  be  delivered  the  anniverfnry 
Harveian  ovation.  In  <743,  he  married  Khrnbcth, 
youngrft  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Mead,  by 
whom  be  had  five  children,  two  of  wtiom  died  young. 
1'wo  font  and  a daughter  funnved  him.  In  1748,  Dr 
Kicholl*  undertook  the  office  of  chirurgical  ledurcr, 
beginning  with  a loamed  and  elegant  diflertation  on 
rhe  j4mima  MtJicM.  About  this  time,  on  the  death  of 
Dr  Joho  Cuninghaaii  one  of  the  ele^s  of  the  college, 
' Dr  Abraham  Hall  was  chofen  tofocceed  him,  In  pre> 
ference  to  our  author,  who  wa*  bis  fenior,  without 
any  apparent  remfon.  With  a juft  rtfe^ment,  he  im- 
loediately  refigned  the  office  of  chirurgical  le^urer, 
and  never  afterward*  attended  the  meetings  of  the  feU 
laws,  except  when  bulioefs  of  the  utmoA  importance 
waa  in  agitation. 

In  1751,  he  took  Come  revenge  in  an  anonymous 
pamphUt,  intitled  **  The  Petition  of  the  Unborn  Babes 
to  the  Cenfors  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficiant  of 
l.>ondon  in  which  Dr  Nefbit  (Psru/U  Dr  Maule 
(3fsu/iu),  Dr  Barrowby  {Barrh<me)y  priucipally,  and 
Sir  William  Brown,  Sir  Edward  Hulfe,  and  the  Scot* 
iRcidcntally,  are  the  objeAs  of  his  fatire. 

In  1753,  oa  the  death  of  Sir  Han*  Sloane,  Bart, 
so  his  94th  year,  Dr  Ki^olls  was  appuinted  to  fuc- 
cecd  him  as  one  of  the  king's  phyficians,  nnd  held  that 
office  till  the  death  of  his  royal  mailer  hi  1760,  when 
this  moil  Ikilful  phyiiciaa  was  fnperfeded  with  foms* 


thing  like  the  offer  of  a ptnfion,  which  he  reje^lcd  W»diol!i 
with  dirOain.  tl 

The  caufes,  &c.  of  the  uncommon  diforder  of  which  ^ 
the  late  king  died,  viz.  a rupture  of  the  right  ventricle  * 
of  the  heart,  our  author  explained  in  a letter  to  the 
earl  of  M^ccletficld,  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society, 
wJiich  was  piibliihcd  in  the  Pltilofophical  Tranfaclions 
vol.  1. 

Jn  1772,  to  a (econd  edition  of  hi*  treatife  Di 
Attima  Medua,  he  added  a differtation  De  mTiu  eordU 
ft  fangminis  in  homime  nato  n««  stf/v,  inferibed  to  his 
learned  friend  and  coadjutor  the  late  Dr  Lawrence. 

Tired  at  length  of  London,  and  alfo  defirou*  of 
fuperinlending  the  education  of  bis  fon,  he  removed 
to  OxfunI,  where  he  had  fpent  moft  sgrce.ibly  fomc 
years  in  his  youth.  But  when  the  Andy  of  the  law 
recalled  Mr  Nicholls  to  London,  he  took  a houfe  at 
Kploin,  where  he  patfed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a 
literary  retirement,  oot  inattentive  to  natural  philofo' 
phy,  efpccially  the  etrkivation  of  grain,  and  the  Im- 
proTcmenl  of  barren  foils,  and  contemplaiing  alfo  with 
admiration  tbe  iuiernal  nature  of  plant*,  a*  taught  bw 
Linnxus. 

His  conftiiutioo  never  waa  robuft.  Tn  his  youth, 
at  Oxford,  he  was  with  difficulty  rreovered  from  n 
dangerous  fever  by  the  fleiU  of  Dodors  Frampton  and 
Frewen  ; and  afterwards  at  London  he  had  frequently 
been  afflicted  with  a catarrh,  and  so  inveterate  aAh* 
matic  cough,  which,  returning  with  great  violence  at 
the  beginning  of  tbe  year  1778,  deprived  the  world 
of  this  valuable  maa  on  January  7th,  in  the  80th  year 
of  his  age. 

Dr  Lawrence,  formerly  prefidcnt  of  the  college  of 
phyliciaos,  who  gratefully  aferibei  all  his  phyfiologU 
cal  and  medical  knowledge  to  hi*  precepts,  aud  who, 
while  he  lived,  loved  him  as  a brother,  and  revered 
him  as  a parent,  two  years  after  printed,  and  pave  to 
bis  friend*,  a few  copies  of  an  elegsne  Latin  Life  of 
l>r  NichoU*  (with  bis  head  prclixcd,  a Itriklng  likc- 
neft,  eagrtved  by  Hall  from  a model  of  GoHet,  1779)1 
from  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  tbe  above  pnrticubrs  arc  chicAv  ex- 
traded. 

NICIAS,  a celebrated  painter  of  Athens,  flouri/h- 
ed  about  322  year*  before  the  ChriftUn  era  ; and  was 
tmiverfrUy  extolled  for  the  great  variety  and  noldc 
choice  of  bit  ful^edls,  the  force  and  rehevo  of  his  fi- 
gures, his  Acill  in  the  diArihutkm  of  the  light*  and 
Aiadows,  and  hi*  dexterity  in  reprefrnting  all  forts  of 
four-footed  animal*,  beyond  any  maAer  of  his  lime. 

Hi*  mod  celebrated  piece  was  that  of  Tartarus  or  Hell,, 
as  It  is  deferibed  by  Homer,  for  which  king  Ptolemy 
the  Ion  of  I.agus  offered  him  60  ulenis,  or  1 1,250!- 
wbich  he  refufcd,  and  generoully  prefcnicd  it  to  his 
own  country.  He  was  much  cAcemed  I kewifc  by 
all  bis  cotemporarics  for  bi«  excellent  talent  in  fculp 
ture. 

NICKEL,  in  chemtflry  and  mineralogy,  a Tub- 
Ranee  claffcd  among  the  femimculs,  ihou^  feveral 
eminent  ^lemiAt  are  of  opinion  that  it  in  a compound ; 
and  Mr  Bergman,  who  ha*  made  more  experiments 
upon  it  than  any  other  perfon,  ceoJe6urcs  that  it  it 
a modification  of  iron. 

It  was  firit  obtained  from  an  ore  called  hvpfrr.n\ckrt^ 
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f<3metimei  grey  coloured,  but  oftea  »f  a reddi(h*yel* 
— V " * » though  feTcral  nihcTt  are  now  difcovered.  **  It 

had  iti  name  (fayi  Mr  Bergman),  and  probably  ftill 
retain!  it,  from  thU  circumlUnce.  that  though  it  hat 
the  appearance  of  containing  copper,  not  the  ftnalleft 
particle  of  that  metal  can  be  extradted  from  it,  even 
ty  fire."  It  wa«  firft  mentioned  by  V.  Hiema,  in 
1694,  in  a hook  written  in  the  Swedifh  language, 
concerning  the  difeovery  of  ore*  and  other  mineral 
fuhtUncca.  it  ia  foppofed  by  Henckel  to  be  a fpeciea 
of  cobalt,  or  arfcnic  alloyed  with  copper.  Cramer 
cUn'es  It  with  the  arfcntcal  or  cupreous  ores  ; though 
Loth  ihcT  and  all  other  chcmills  confefs  that  they  were 
never  able  to  extra^\  one  particle  of  copper  from  it. 
Mr  Croudedt,  in  the  years  1751  and  1754,  fhowed 
by  many  accurate  experiments  that  it  contained  a new 
fcmiuieial,  or  at  lead  that  a rcgulus  different  from  all 
others  was  obtainable  from  iti  ore.  This  ore,  called 
iuf/cr  •ffkfr/,  or  falfe  copper,  as  has  already  been  ob* 
ferved,  ix  of  a coppery  lead  colour,  and  almoil  always 
covered  with  a grecnitb-grey  efflorefccnce.  **  It  is 
(lays  Mr  Fourcroy)  wry  rommon  at  Freybergin  Sax- 
ony, where  it  is  often  mixed  with  the  grey  ore  of  co- 
balt ; but  it  is  dirtinguiihed  from  it  by  its  red  colour.’* 
"Mr  Bergman,  however,  complains  greatly  of  the  fear- 
dtj  of  this  mineral,  fo  th.xt  he  could  hardly  procure 
a quantity  fufficient  to  make  experiments  upon.  Four- 
croy alfo  tells  ua,  that  **  Mr  Sage,  having  treated 
this  ore  with  fal-ammonlac,  obtained  iron,  copper,  and 
cobalt,  and  thioki  that  it  is  compofed  of  thefe  tf«ree 
metallic  matters,  together  with  arfcnic.  It  likewife 
contains  a fmall  proportion  of  gold,  according  to  this 
' chemid.  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  thefe  refults  do 
not  agree  with  thofe  of  Mr  Bergmaa  ; he  is  faid  to 
have  operated  on  the  kupfer-mekei  of  Bibcr,  in  Hede, 
and  of  AUemont  in  Dauphiny.  Mr  Bergman  hlmfclf, 
however,  informs  us,  that  he  undertook  his  experi- 
ments exprcfsly  with  a view  to  diicover  whether  the 
theory  of  Mr  Sage  was  jufl;  uiid  that  he  operated 
moftly  on  fome  regulus  made  by  Mr  Croniledi,  and 
found  in  the  Suabian  colUAion. 

**  Cronlledt  (fays  Mr  Fourcroy)  alTurcs  us,  that 
the  metallic  matter,  called  /Pfift  by  the  Germans, 
which  13  coUcAcd  in  the  crucibles  ufed  in  the  melting 
of  finalt,  affords  nickel.  Mr  Monnet  thinks,  that  the 
Tpeifs  of  the  manufacture  of  Gengenback,  14  leagues 
from  Stralburg,  is  true  nickel  j and  as  the  ore  of  co- 
balt made  ufc  of  in  that  place  tu  make  fmalt  is  very 
pure.  He  Concludes,  tliXt  nickel  is  luccfTarily  a pro- 
du6t  of  cobalt  itfclf.  But  Mr  Beaume  haa  obtained 
nickel  from  alnioH  all  the  ores  of  cobalt  by  means  of 
fulphur ; it  therefore  feems,  that  the  ore  of  cobalt, 
which  is  wrought  at  Gengenback,  contains  nickel  not 
didiaguifhabtc  by  the  eye,  on  account  of  the  intimate 
im.jn  of  thefe  two  metallic  matters/* 

To  obtain  the  regulus  of  nickel  (fays  Mr  Berg- 
man), the  ore  mull  be  hrtt  futnc^cd  to  ruafling;  du- 
ring which  a quantitv  of  fulpmir  and  arfcnic,  greater 
or  lefi  according  to  the  nature  of  the  oie,  is  expelled; 
{o  ilist  it  fomrtimes  lofes  above  half  its  weight,  but 
frequintlv  not  above  o.;t.  This  ore,  though  long  and 
completely  calcined,  i!t>ca  not  always  acquire  the  fame 
colour,  but  in  general  becomes  greener  in  proportion 
ill!  more  riih.  hometimrt  (ilpccially  if  futiertd  to 
^e  at  red)  iti  upper  furfacc  is  cohered  with  green  ve- 


getations, rooewbat  of  the  form  of  coral,  which  tit 
bard  and  fonorous.  A double  or  triple  quantity  of 
black  fluz  is  to  be  added  to  tht  roafted  powder,  and 
the  mixture  well  fufed  in  a forge  in  an  open  crucible 
covered  with  common  fait,  in  the  ufual  method.  The 
velfcl  being  broken,  a metallic  globule  is  found  at  the 
bottom,  the  weight  of  which  amounts  to  0.1,  O.a,  or 
at  the  moll  to  o>y  of  the  crude  ore.  The  regtUus  thus 
obtained,  however,  is  far  from  being  pure;  for  although 
the  roading  be  ever  Id  violent  and  long  continued,  yet 
a conliderable  quantity  of  fulphur,  but  efpecially  ar- 
fcnic, llill  remains  concealed,  excluiive  of  cobalt,  and 
a great  proportion  of  iron  ; which  lafl  is  fo  generally 
prevalent,  as  to  make  the  regulus  magnetic  : and  this 
variety  of  •heterogeneous  matter  it  the  caufe  why  the 
rcgulus  varies  mui^,  not  only  in  refpe^  to  its  fradure, 
the  polilhed  furface  of  whicli  is  either  fmootb  or  lameh 
laled,  but  alfo  in  regard  to  its  white  colour,  which  is 
more  or  Icfs  yellow  or  red.** 

He  has  nut  been  able  to  determine  the  properties  of 
nickel  when  perfcdly  pure,  as  the  continual  prefenoe 
of  iron  ia  fome  refpcfl  obfeutes  them  : From  the  cal- 
culations which  he  makes,  however,  Mr  Bergman  con- 
cludes, that  the  fpecihe  gravity  of  nickel  is  not  left 
than  9.OJO  at  the  lead.  If  a fmall  portion  of  gold 
enter  the  compolition,  the  greatnefs  of  the  weight 
might  thcucc  be  explained  ; but  though  this  metal  is 
almoil  always  abfent,  yet  36  parts  of  it,  48  of  iron, 
and  one  of  copper,  were  formed  by  fuhon  into  a glo- 
bule, the  fpeciHc  gravity  of  which  was  8.8571,  but 
was  little  fotubic  in  nitrous  acid  ; yet  alter  lying  about 
two  hours  in  the  acid,  the  gold  was  plainly  to  be  fceii, 
and  with  volatile  alkali  the  menllruum  yielded  nothing 
but  a ferruginous  brown  precipitate,  which  ia  the  hre 
put  on  the  appearance  of  calcined  iron. 

The  folutions  of  nickel  in  all  tlie  acids  are  green* 
The  vitriolic  fcarccly  attacks  tlie  regulus  unlcfs  by 
evaporation  to  drynefs.  The  nitrous  aad,  by  the 
adiltance  of  heat,  diiToIvcs  both  the  calx  and  the  re* 
gulus ; as  docs  likewife  the  marine  acid,  but  dowly, 
and  nut  without  the  allidance  of  heat.  Acid  of  arle- 
nic  unites  with  the  calx  into  a green  falinc  ma(s  ; but 
with  the  rcgulus  it  feparates  a falinc  powder  diAcult 
of  fulion.  I'luor  aetd  didblvcs  the  calx  with  dilbculty, 
and  terms  cryilols  of  a diluted  green  colour.  Acid  of  bo- 
rax fcarce  diffulvet  nickel  dirtily,  but  takes  it  up  by 
a double  eleCltve  attracUon.  Vinegar  forms  with  the 
calx  fpatbofa^rylUls  of  an  intenfe  green  colour,  which 
can  fcarce  be  dccompofed  by  acid  of  tartar.  The 
{acchariiie  acid  convert!  botii  legulus  and  calx  into 
a white  po\xder«  not  eaiUy  ioluble  in  water,  rtetd  of 
phofphorus  attracts  it  but  little.  The  acid  of  anu, 
by  deco^ion  or  long  digeilion,  attacks  the  newly 
precipitated  calx  ; fur  the  folution  it  green,  and  up- 
on cvaporaiiou  yields  cry^s  of  a deep  green  colour, 
hemifpherical,  formed  of  hlamcnts  diveiying  from  a 
centre,  and  pellucid,  lliey  are  not  fulublc  in  Ipirit 
of  wine,  and  fca:cely  in  water,  unleft  it  be  acididaud. 
Lemon-juice  feems  not  to  aci  at  all  upon  nickel.  All 
the  acids  are  deeply  tinged  by  diiTolvtng  nickel ; aud 
this  property  belongs  to  the  brll  regulus  as  well  as 
that  which  is  moll  highly  depurated.  Volatile  alkali 
dilfolvei  it,  and  the  (olotioii  is  of  a blue  colour: 
the  hxed  alkali  dlllolvcs  it  very  fparioglj,  and  forms 
a yellow  fulutioo. 
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Ntckcl  h«eoa«t  the  more  difficult  of  fu/ion,  id  pro* 
portion  to  iti  purityi  fo  that  at  Uft  it  requires  nearly 
aj  ^reat  a beat  for  this  purpofe  as  malleable  iron.  It  is 
easily  melted  with  other  metals»  but  its  p'cat  fcarclty 
has  prevented  this  matter  from  being  thoroughly  in* 
▼eftigated.  It  nay,  howeTcr,  be  obferved,  that  the 
impure  regulus  cannot  be  united  with  filver, which  muft 
be  attributed  to  the  cobalt  it  contaioa  } for  when  well 
fired  from  that  metal»  it  esfily  unites  iu  equal  propor- 
tions with  nivcr,  and  that  without  any  remarkable  dimU 
Dution  of  the  whttenefa  or  duAility  of  the  latter.  Tliia 
miature*  fufed  with  borax,  tinges  it  of  an  hyacinthine 
colour.  Copper  unites  more  flowlf  with  depurated 
nickel,  yielding  a red  and  dofine  metallic  mats,  which 
tinges  borax  of  areddilh  hyacinthine  colour.  It  pro- 
duces only  a brittle  mafs  with  tin  ; in  which  refpedt  it 
differs  from  cohalt.  It  could  not  be  amalgamated  with 
mercury  by  trituration. 

Nickel,  when  well  depurated,  does  not  eifily  part  with 
its  phlogifton,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  new  nomen* 
*clature,  receive  an  accefTion  of  Carbonnr  ; for  it  only  af- 
furr.et  a brown  colour,  and  that  with  great  difficulty  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  calcination  in  the  affay  furnace.  15y 
means  of  nitre,  however,  it  is  more  completely  dephlo- 
gifticated,  and  becomes  grern.  I'he  metallic  calx, 
vitrified  with  borax,  produces  an  hyacinthine  tinge ) 
which  yet,  if  occafion^  by  a regulus  nut  well  depu- 
rated, vaniflies  on  continuing  the  fire,  a llicht  blue 
tinge  being  produced  by  the  addition  of  nitre ; but 
a calx  of  well  depurated  regulus  of  nickel  forms  a per- 
manent colour.  The  calx  of  nickel  communicates  alfo 
an  hyacinthine  colour  to  microcofmic  fait  | which,  by 
long-continued  fufion  on  charcoal,  may  indeed  be 
weakened,  but  can  hardly  be  quite  difeharged.  On 
the  addition  of  nitre  it  changes  to  a violet,  hut  be- 
comes again  hyacinthine  on  augmenting  the  quantity 
of  microcofmic  fait.  If  the  calx  of  nickel  be  added 
to  fstuiatlon,  the  fufed  glafs  aflumes  a blood-colour; 
but  on  being  fufed,  becomes  more  and  more  yellow. 

Under  the  articleCHFM lira v,n*  i5i6,aDdintheprc* 
fent  attiile,  we  have  obftrved,  that  Mr  Bergman  conjee* 
lures  nickel  to  be  uaiy  a modification  of  iron.  He  exa- 
mines, however,  with  great  care,  the  opinion  of  other  au- 
thors who  fuppofe  it  to  be  compufed  of  arfenic, copper, 
col.alt,  arrd  iron.— “With  rrfpect  to  8rfenic{fays  he jiwe 
may  very  fafcly  exclude  it  from  the  number  ; as  experi- 
ments ihow  that  it  may  be  entirely  expelled.  It  can- 
not he  doubted  but  that  copper  is  prefent  in  fome 
ores  of  nickel,  and  therefore  n ay  cafily  be  mixed  with 
tlie  regular  I tut  thegreatei  uumbet  arc  entirely  with* 
unt  It.  h is  uuc,  th«t  nickel  is  tuuUy  foluLie  in  vo- 
latile alkali,  aiKt  tliat  this  folution  is  of  a blue  colour ; 
but  iCthis  argument  held  good,  there  would  be  no- 
thing found  heie  but  copper  ; in  which  cafe  very  dif- 
feuiu  plicnozncna  would  take  place  ficm  thofe  wliich 
are  produced  by  nickel.  'Hic  blue  colour,  produced 
both  by  copper  and  nickel,  can  no  more  pro^*e  their 
identity  than  the  yellow  colour  produced  both  by  g<>Ul 
and  iron,  when  dilfulvcd  in  aqua  regia,  can  prove  the 
idintil)*  of  thefe  two  rurtals.  Nickel  and  copper  agree 
alfo  in  thb  property,  thut  they  are  both  prenipitaled 
(tom  aciils  am!  frere  volatile  alkali  by  iron  ; but  a 
cunfi<!craMc  diffirrcnce  rpptars  in  the  manner  inuhich 
tbis  pricipitalion  is  acrompli^d.  When  a piubihed 
juecc  of  iron  ii  put  into  a iolution  of  nickel,  a yellow 
pclUcic  of  tbc.bttcr  wiU  by  degrees  adhere  to  it ; but 
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this  foon  difappexrs  on  touching,  awl  grows  black,  im« 
lefs  the  setd  he  well  faturated,  or  fufficienily  diluted 
with  water.  A fimilar  precipitation  is  obferved  if  zinc 
be  made  ufe  of  inllead  of  iron;  but  in  folution  of  cop- 
per fo  much  diluted,  that  the  precipitation  on  iron  may 
be  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  nickel,  zinc  is  immediate- 
ly covered  with  a crufl  of  the  colour  of  mouauia 
brafs.'* 

An  invincible  argument  that  cobalt  is  no  effential 
ingredient  in  nickel  is,  that  a folution  of  the  latter  in 
hepar  fulphuris  is  precipitated  by  the  former.  In  the 
fame  way  nickel  tinging  borait,  or  the  microcofmic 
fait,  in  the  dry  way,  is  thrown  down  by  the  additioa 
of  a proper  quantity  of  copper  ; but  this  is  not  the 
cafe  with  cobalt.  A remarkable  ditference  likewifc 
occurs  with  all  the  adds.  i.  Cobalt  tinges  all  ihcfe 
inenilrua  of  a red  colour,  yielding  cry  ftals  either  of  a yel- 
low or  bluifh  red.  But  nickel  produces  folutions  and 
concretions  of  a fine  green  i it  foinetimcs  happens,  in- 
deed, that  the  red  folutions  yield  greeniih  cryllals ; but 
this  is  to  be  attribuicd  to  nickel  in  fmall  proportion- 
mixed  with  the  cobalt.  2.  Cobalt  united  with  the  ma- 
rine add  yields  fympathetic  ink,  but  depurated  nickel 
does  not.  3.  Cobalt,  dllfolvcd  in  volatile  alkali,  affords 
a red  folution,  but  nickel  difiblved  in  the  fame  alkali 
i*  blue.  4.  Cobalt  docs  not,  like  nickel,  feparate,  on 
the  addition  of  arfenlal  add,  a powder  difficult  of  fo- 
lution. Iron  therefore  only  remains;  and  indeed,  fays 
Mr  Bergman,  there  are  many  aod  weighty  reafoni, 
which  induce  us  to  think  that  nickel,  cobalt,  and  man- 
ganefc,  are  perhaps  to  be  coufidcrcU  in  no  other  light 
than  modifications  of  iron. 

!.  Unequal  portions  of  phlogifton,  united  to  the 
fame  iron,  or,  according  to  the  new  nomenclature,  iron 
containing  different  proportions  of  carbone,  changes 
its  qualities  in  a remarkaMc  manner:  for  tnHance,  how 
very  rouchdo  the  different  kinds  of  iron  and  Aeel  differ? 
it  is  then  to  be  c^ferved,  that  nickel,  cobalt,  and 
manganefe,  whatever  operations  they  may  be  fubjed- 
ed  tu,  are  fo  far  from  b^ing  deprived  of  iron,  that,  on 
the  coBtrarr,  they  thereby  become  more  dudtile,  mag- 
netic, and  refradory.  Again,  the  vsrioua  colours 
which  nickel,  cobalt,  and  manganefe  exhibit,  both  by** 
folution  aud  by  fire,  are  alfo  exhibited  by  Iron.  Cuv 
bait  and  manganefe  uccafion  a ted  colour  in  acids,  and 
tlie  latter  in  glafs;  nickel  and  manganefe occafion  an 
hyacinthinr  colour  when  fufed  with  borax  ; a green  is 
pioduccd  in  acids  by  nickel,  ,m  alfo  by  tt«  calx,  and 
by  manganefe  wheu  long  unJ  itrongly  calcined;  and 
it  often  leaves  bebimiafi-Ofia  of  the  fame  colour,  ifthe 
rtdudiou  be  performed  withafaline  fiua.  LaHlv, , 
Col  alt  occafionsa  blue  or  rather  violet  colour  in  gU(s; 
and  the  fame  Is  true  of  manganefe  diffoh*ed  in  fixc,!% 
and  of  nickel  in  volatile,  alkali,  iron  exhibits  all  thefe 
varieties  I ri»r  the-acids  form  with  this  metal  folutiona  ■ 
of  a grrtm  colour  as  long  as  it  conuinsa  eertain  quan- 
tity of  pluogiltou  ; but  in  ptoportiun  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  this  principle^  a yellow,  red,  or  bruwntfh  red, 
colour  IS.  produced,  it  tinges  gUfs  in  the  fame  man- 
otr,  green,  yellow,  black,  or  rtd.  Hxpofed  to  the  fite 
Jor  many  huwrs  together  with  nitre,  blue,  greeniih 
blue,  or  greriiilh  ptirrdr  flowers,  indeed  are  tranfmitted 
through  the  crueillc  ; but  an  effiofercence ol  thefa.*nc 
kind  is  produced  by  nitre  alone,  which,  by  long  con- 
tinued fire,  penctraUs  the  vtffcb,  and  is  drt  um''oftd 
ty  the  couiaci  of  the  turulng  fuel,  the  uUiiJuic  i iHo- 
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rrfcc^nffet  !)ein^  nUKi«  blur  by  tlie 
^ itlwayt  prcfcnt  in  the  circumjacritt  albri  i aud  tlirle 
vrrirr  more  to  a jp‘c«u  in  proportion  a»  the  crocm  mar* 
t)»ia  mere  copiona;  heH  iesyiron  itlelf  in  often  fouadmlx* 
ed  with  nuoganefe  Hence  therefore  it  appears,  that  the 
blue  flowerswhicli  arc  expeUed  from  nickel  by  metni  of 
nitre  are  the  pmduee  of  manjpinefc,  aa  tbelc  impart  to 
^laf»  nothin’..'  of  the  cobalt  colour}  befides,  in  the  mi* 
nctal  kinfrdom^we  tind  the  nephritic  ftonea,  and  many 
otScra  of  hhtc,  yellow,  rc^  and  green  coloura,  all  pro- 
ccedio'?  fnxn  iron  alone. 

The  oica  already  mentioned*  from  which  nickel  haa 
been  obtained*  are  ai  follow  : 

!.  Mr  Kiiiinan  all'ertt,  that  it  has  been  found  native 
in  a mine  of  cobah  in  lleiie.  It  ii  very  heavy,  and  of 
a liver  iiJour  or  dark  red  When  pulverifcd,  as  1 roafk- 
rd  under  a mudlc*  it  forma  j;rcen  excrefcencea*  and 
{inoket}  but  its  fmoke  haa  no  particular  fmell,  nor  can 
uiy  fuhlimate,  either  fulphureoua  or  arfenicai*  be  caught. 
li  it  kdablc  in  acids,  and  the  (olution  ia  green,  but  a 
poliihni  lion  plate  diiVoverj  no  copper. 

2.  Acratei!  nickel  ia  found  in  form  of  a calx,  ind  ia 
ct)mmonly  mixed  w.'th  the  calx  of  iron  ; in  which  cafe 
It  has  the  nasue  of  nkhl-ochrf,  I’his  ia  green,  and  ia 
found  in  foim  of  dowers  on  iyf-fer  nl-it/.  It  haa  been 
fuumi  mSweden,  without  any  visible  quantity  of  nickel 
an  tiS  coinpofition,  in  clay  which  contained  much 
I'Jver. 

t.  Kupfer-Ki:hi  \i  of  a reddifh  yellow  bright  colour, 
us  haa  already  been  rnmtioned,  and  its  texture  it  either 
uniform,  granular,  or  fcaly.  It  ia  bright  arhrn  bro* 
ken,  very  iieavy,  and  generally  covered  with  a green- 
ith  elfloirfccnce.  By  calcination  it  lofea  much  of  itt 
fulphur,  and  beromea  green,  forming  funguua  ramifi* 
cailori.  Mr  Rifpc  informed  M.  Magellan,  that  nickel 
was  found  minrralirrd  with  fulphuratrd  iron  and  cop> 
per  in  a mine  near  Ndflooe  in  Cornwall.  The  tine 
aad  fcaly  kindaare  found  in  loofe  cobalt  nsinca 
13  the  province  of  HeHiBgclaod  io  Swedes,  where  they 
are  of  a lighter  colour  tlun  in  other  countnea,  and 
have  oftea  been  coofouoded  with  the  li\cr*coknired 
loarcaute. 

4-.  Nickel  roioenlized  with  the  acid  of  vitriol  ia  of 
a beautiful  green  colour,  and  may  be  extra^ed  from 
the  nickcl-ochre,  or  green  effiorefcescei  of  kupfer*nick* 
el  already  mentioned. 

To  the  propenica  of  nickel  already  mentioned,  we 
fnay  add  that  of  its  being  cooftantly  attracted  by  the 
magnet,  and  that  not  at  all  io  proportion  to  the  quau- 
tiiy  of  iron  it  contains  ; for  the  more  It  ia  purified 
from  this  metal,  the  more  magnetical  it  become*  ; and 
even  acquire*  what  iron  does  not,  viz.  the  properties 
cf  a true  ioadllone. 

NICOBAR  tsLAKDi,  the  name  of  feveral  ifland* 
in  Afm,  lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  gujph  of  ikn* 
gal.  'I*he  largtA  of  thefe  iflands  is  about  40  mile* 
long  and  1 j bioad,  am!  the  iohabitanu  are  faid  to  be 
a harmiefs  fort  of  people,  ready  to  fupply  the  fhip«  that 
Hop  there  with  pruvilion*.  The  louth  end  of  the 
grent  Nicobar  is  by  Captain  Ritchie  placed  in  ealllongU 
lude  94®  23'  30  ' ; and  wc  collet  from  Mr  Rannel'* 
Memoir,  that  it  I*  w ithin  the  1 2lh  degree  of  north  U* 
tiiude. 

Of  ihcfe  iHands  very  little  that  can  lie  depended 
upon  i*  known  in  Europe.  Of  the  nwlhemmoH, 
K'2+2. 
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hich  i*  which  11  called  Cira.rvixr,  wc  have  indeed,  in  the  fe*  Nieafc*^ 
cond  volume  of  tlic  Afuuic  Refcarche*,  fome  interrft-  - - 

ing  information  refpeding  l>oth  the  produce  and  na* 
tirral  hiflory  of  the  country,  and  the  manner*  of  rta 
ixhabitanu.  The  author  of  the  memotr  is  Mr  (v.  lia* 
miknn,  who,  in  his  acoount  of  this  idand,  fay*,  **  It 
is  low,  of  a round  Bgure,  about  40  mile*  in  circum* 
fcrence,  aiul  appear*  at  a didance  a*  if  entirely  cover- 
ed  with  tree*  : however,  there  art  feveral  well-cleared 
and  detiglitfol  fpot*  upriu  it.  The  foil  is  a block  kiad 
or  clay,  and  marfhy.  it  prodoces  in  great  almndance# 
and  with  little  care,  mod  of  the  tropical  frairt,  ittck 
as  pine  apple*,  planuiiw,  papayas,  cocoZ'nuU,  and 
areca*nuts ; alfo  excellent  yam^,  and  a root  caQed 
catbm.  The  only  four-footed  animals  opon  the  idand 
are,  hogs,  dogs,  large  rats,  and  an  animal  of  the  li- 
zard kind,  but  large,  called  by  tlie  native*  /j/wryarr  f 
thefe  frequently  cairy  off  fowls  and  chickens.  The 
only  kiad  of  poultry  arc  hens,  and  thofe  not  in  greAt 
plenty.  'Il»erc  are  abundance  of  fnakes  of  many  dil- 
fnent  kinds,  and  the  inhabitants  frequently  die  of* 
their  bites.  The  timber  upon  the  ifland  i*  of  many 
forts,  in  great  plenty,  and  foroe  of  it  remarkably 
large,  affording  cxcelleiit  materials  for  building  or  re- 
patrii^  /hips. 

“ The  natives  are  low  in  ftatore  but  very  well  made, 
and  furprilingly  ai^ive  and  Urong ; they  are  copper* 
coloured,  and  their  features  have  a call  of  the  Malay  ; 
quite  the  reverfe  of  elegant.  The  women  in  paiticu* 

Ur  are  extremely  ugly.  'Fhe  men  cot  their  hair  (hort, 
and  the  women  have  their  heads  fhaved  quite  hare, 
and  wear  bo  covering  but  a fkort  petticoat,  maile  ot 
a fort  of  rulh  or  drv  grafs,  which  rciche*  half  way 
down  the  thigh.  This  grafs  i»  not  interwoven,  but 
H«ng*  round  the  perfott  fomething  like  the  thatching 
of  a houfe.  Such  of  them  as  have  received  prefeni* 
of  cloth-petlicoats  from  the  (hips,  commonly  tie 
them  round  immediately  under  the  arma.  '1  he  men 
wear  nothing  but  a narrow  ittip  of  cloth  about  the 
middle,  in  which  they  wrip  up  their  privities  f > light 
that  there  hardly  U any  appearance  of  them.  'I'he  ear* 
of  both  fexet  are  pierced  when  young ; anti  by 
fqueeziog  into  the  hdes  large  plugs  of  wo^,  or  hang* 
ing  heavy  weights  of  (helU,  they  contrive  to  render 
them  wide,  and  difagrerable  to  look  at.  Iliey 
are  naturally  difpofed  to  he  good  humoured  and 
gay,  and  are  very  fond  of  fitting  at  table  with  Eu- 
ropeans, where  they  cal  every  thing  that  is  frt  be- 
fore them  } and  they  eat  moll  enormouny.  'lliey 
do  not  cire  much  for  wine,  hut  will  driuk  bumpers 
of  arei  as  long  as  they  can  fee.  A great  part  of  their 
time  is  fpent  in  feafling  and  dancing.  When  a lestt 
is  held  at  any  village,  every  one  that  choofe*  goes 
uninvited,  for  they  are  utter  ftrangers  to  ceremony. 

At  thofe  fcatls  they  eat  immenfe  quantities  of  pork, 
which  is  their  favourite  food.  'I'hcir  hog*  are  re- 
markably fat,  being  fed  upon  the  cocoa-nut  kernel 
and  fea-water;  indee«iall  their domcflic .inimals, fowls, 
dogs,  dec.  are  fed  upon  the  fame.  They  have  like- 
wife  plenty  of  fmall  fea-hlli,  which  they  ftrike  very  dex* 
tcrouily  with  lances,  wading  into  the  fea  about  knee 
deep.  They  are  fure  of  killing  a very  fmall  6fh  at 
JO  or  12  yards  dilUocc.  They  eat  the  pork  almofl 
raw,  giving  it  only  a hafty  grill  over  a quick  fire. 

They  roatl  a fowl,  by  ruoniiig  a piece  of  wood  thro' 
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' lt|.  by  Wij  ef  (pil#  in'!  hoWing  it  ewr  % briflc  Htr 
until  ibe  ieat!)cri  lee  burnt  off,  wUcn  il  It  rea»ly  for 
ratiuj^,  in  their  tallc.  'Hiry  never  drink  onteT; 
only  cocoiotitit  milk  nnd  n liquor  coiled /nra.  which 
<K>zei  from  the  cocon^imt  tree  after  cutting  off  the 
young  rprouu  or  floweti.  TIiU  they  fuffer  to  fer- 
ment bcfore  .it  li  ufed,  and  then  it  i«  intoxicating  t tn 
which  quality  they  add  mtu  h by  their  method  of 
drinking  it,  by  fucking  it  (lowly  through  a fmaU 
llraw.  After  eatiag,  the  young  men  and  wumeiv,  who 
are  fancifully  dreffed  with  leave*,  go  to  datKing,  and 
ike  oli  people  furround  them  ftnoklng  tobacco  and 
drinking  ftmrj.  The  daitrera,  while  perfonring,  (ing 
fome  of  their  tunea,  which  are  far  from  wanting  hrr« 
tnony,  and  to  which  they’  keep  exafi  time.  Of  mudcal 
MY&ruoicnts  they  have  <>tily  one  kind,  and  that  the 
hrrplcd.  It  it  a hollow*  hamboo  about  2I  feet  lung 
and  three  iochea  in  diameter,  along  the  outlide  of 
which  there  ie  ilrctcHcd  from  end  to  end  a (ingle 
firing  made  of  the  chreadi  of  a fplit  cane,  aod  the 
pLee  under  the  firing  is  hoUnwed  a little  to  prevent 
ii  (ruv  tooching.  Tbia  indniment  k pUyed  upon  in 
the  iamt  roaitner  at  a guitar.  It  11  capable  of  pro- 
ducing but  few  Qotei ; the  performer  however  makca 
it  fpcak  harmooinuily,  and  gencndly  accompanica  it 
w ith  the  voice. 

**  'Hieir  Koufet  are  generally  built  upon  the  beach  in 
vUlagci'of  1 1 or  20  houfsa  each;  and  each  houfe 
cout.-'ina  a f.unily  of  ao  perfoos  and  upwards.  Thei'e 
habiuttona  are  rutfed  u^^n  wooden  pillara  about  ro 
fret  from  the  ground  i they  are  round,  aod,  having 
no  windows,  ase  like  bce-hivea,  covered  with  thatch. 
The  entry  is  thitHigh  a Urp^door  below,  where  the 
family  mount  by  a ladder,  which  it  drawn  up  at  night. 
This  manner  of  building  ia  intended  Co  fecure  the 
boufes  from  being  infelUd  with  fnukea  and  rau;  aod 
for  that  purpofe  the  pillars  are  bound  round  with  n 
fmoQtb  kind  of  leaf,  which  prevenu  animaU  from  be. 
ing  able  to  mount ; tiefidei  which,  each  pillar  haa  a 
broad  round  dat  piece  of  wood  near  the  top  of  it, 
the  projecting  of  which  ciSrdually  preventa  the  fur- 
ther progrrf^  pf  fuch  vrrmin  as  may  have  paffed  the 
leaf.  The  douring  is  made  with  thin  flrips  of  iMm- 
boos,  laid  at  fuch  diflaners  from  one  another  as  to 
^ leave  free  admifSon  for  light  and  air  ; and  the  infide 
is  neatly  fmiflted  and  decorated  with  fifbing  lances, 
nets,  &c. 

**  The  art  of  making  cloth  of  any  kind  is  quite  un- 
known to  the  mhabitanis  of  thU  ifland ; what  they 
have  IS  got  from  the  (hips  that  come  to  trade  ia  co- 
coa nuta. 

**They  pnrchaiea  much  largerquantity  of  eloth  than 
IS  confumed  upon  their  own  ifland.  Tbi'i  is  intended 
for  the  Choury  market.  Choury  is  a fmall  ifland  to 
the  (outhward  of  theirs,  to  which  a large  fleet  of  their 
boats  fails  every  year  about  the  month  of  Kovember, 
to  exchange  iluth  for  canoes  t fur  they  cannot  make 
tbefe  thcmfelves.  This  voyage  they  perform  by  the 
help  of  the  fun  and  ftars,  for  they  know  nothing  of 
the  ctimpafs. 

**  In  their  difpofltion  there  are  two  rrmarkatlc  qua- 
.I  tles.  One  is  their  entire  negle^  of  compliment  and 
ceremony  i and  the  other,  their  avrrflon  to  diflicmefly. 
A Carnicobarian  Iravelliog  to  a diffant  village,  upon 
bufmeis  or  amufement,  p^ci  ihroogb  many  towns  in 
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his  wr.y  without  fpeuking  to  anuMC  ( if  be  is  hungry  Ntcobsr. 
or  lirci!,  lie  goes  into  the  nc;l^  houfe,  and  helps  - 
hioifclf  to  what  he  wants,  and  (its  till  he  is  refled, 
without  taking  the  fmallrll  notice  of  any  of  the  fa- 
mily unlefs  he  Fas  buflnefa  or  news  to  communiratc. 

T heft  or  rubbery  is  f«  very  rare  amongfl  them,  that 
a ir.an  going  out  of  his  Itoufc  never  takes  away  his 
ladder  or  (huts  hia  door,  hut  kaves  It  open  for  any 
body  to  enter  that  plesfes,  without  the  lead  ap]ire- 
hennon  of  having  any  thing  flokn  fivim  bim. 

**TheIr  inlercourfe  with  flrxngcri  is  fo  frequent,  that 
they  liave  acquired  in  general  the  barbarous  Fortu- 
go^e  fo  common  over  India  | tlietr  own  Linguvgt  has 
a found  quite  different  from  mofl  others,  tbefr  words 
being  pronounced  with  a kind  of  flop,  or  catch  m 
the  Utroat,  at  every  fyllable. 

**  ^riicy  have  ik>  notion  of  a God,  but  they  believe 
flrmly  in  the  devil,  and  worlhip  him  from  fear.  In 
every  village  there  is  a high  pole  ercAcd  with  long 
llrings  of  ground-rattans  hanging  from  it,  which,  tt 
is  faid,  has  the  virtue  to  keep  him  at  a diflance.  When 
they  fee  any  llgns  of  an  approaching  florm,  they 
imagine  (hat  the  devil*  intends  them  a viflt,  upon  which 
many  fuperflitious  ceremonies  arc  performed.  The 
people  ol  every  village  march  round  ibeir  own  houn- 
dnrirs,  and  flx  up  at  different  diflanecs  fmall  flicka 
fplit  at  the  ti^,  into  which  fplit  they  put  n ptvee  of 
cocoa-nut,  a w'ifp  nf  tobacco,  and  the  leaf  of  a cer- 
tain plant : whether  this  is  meant  as  a peace  offering 
to  the  devil,  or  a fcarcerow  to  frighten  him  away, 
does  not  appear. 

**  When  a man  dies,  all  kts  live  (lock,  cloth,  hatchcts» 
fdblnff-Unces,  and  in  (hort  every  moveable  th  ng  he 
poffcfled,  U liUricd  with  bim,  and  itii  death  ia  motmi- 
cd  by  the  whole  village.  In  one  view  this  Is  an  ex- 
cellent cuflom,  feeing  it  prevents  all  dUpotes  about 
the  property  of  the  deceafed  amongfl  his  relations. 

His  wim  muff  coniorm  to  cuflom  by  having  a joint 
cut  off  from  oue  of  her  Angers  t ind  if  (he  rcfuflrs 
this,  (he  muft  fuhmit  to  hive  a deep  notch  cut  in  one 
of  the  pillars  of  her  houfe. 

**  I was  once  prefent  at  the  funeral  of  an  old  woman. 

When  we  went  into  the  houfe  which  had  belonged 
to  tlie  deceafed,  we  found  it  full  of  her  female  rrta- 
tions  : fome  of  them  were  employed  in  wrapping  up 
the  corpfe  in  leaves  and  cloth,  aod  others  tearing  to 
pieces  all  the  doth  which  had  belongcvi  to  her.  In 
another  houfe  hard  by,  tbc  men  of  the  vill/ge,  with 
a great  many  others  from  the  neighbouring  towns, 
were  fitting  drinkingypurn  and  fmoktng  tobacco.  In 
the  mean  time  two  flout  young  fellows  were  bufy 
digging  a grave  in  the  find  ruarthe  houfe.  When 
tbc  women  had  done  with  the  corpfc,  they  fet  up  a 
moft  hideous  howl,  upon  which  the  people  b<gan  to 
affemide  round  the  grave,  and  four  men  went  up  into 
tbc  boufe  to  bring  down  the  body ; in  doing  this 
they  were  much  interTupted  by  a young  man,  fon  to 
the  deceafed,  who  endeavoured  with  all  his  might  to 
prevent  them,  but  finding  it  in  vain,  be  clung  round 
the  body,  and  waa  carried  to  the  grave  along  with 
it  t there,  after  a violent  ffruggle,  he  waa  turned 
away  and  rondofted  back  to  the  houfe.  The  corpfe 
being  now  put  into  tbc  grave,  and  the  !.i(hings  which 
bound  the  legs  and  arms  cut,  all  tlie  live-flock  which 
b»d  been  the  property  of  the  deceaf^  coaflfting  of 
H about 
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Niroh*',  About  hair  a auJ  a«  many  fowls,  wan 

yic»‘«{t.ims  and  flung  ^^bovc  it  j a man  then  apprearhed 

' with  a hunrh  of  Icavci  ftuck  upon  the  end  of  a pole, 
wUiih  he  fvvept  two  or  three  time«  gently  along  the 
corpfi',  and  then  the  grare  wa»  filled  up.  During 
the  cerrmcivy,  the  women  continued  to  make  the 
rroll  horrihle  tocal  concert  imaginable  : the  men  faid 
, ’ BothinkT.  A few  days  afterwards,  a kind  of  menu- 
mcRt  was  creded  over  the  gr.ive,  with  a pole  upon  it, 
to  which  long  flrips  of  cloth  of  difiircnt  colours  were 
hung. 

*•  Polygimy  »*  not  known  among  them  ; and  their 
unilhment  of  a .'ultery  is  not  Icfs  f^vere  than  effectual, 
‘hey  cut,  from  the  man’s  offendin':  member,  u piece 
of  the  forelkin  proportioned  to  the  frequent  com- 
sninion  or  enormity  of  the  ciimc. 

*♦  There  feems  to  fubfr.t  among  them  a perfedl  eqiia- 
L'ty.  A fiw  perfons,  from  their  age,  have  a little 
more  re!pc6t  pai«l  to  them ; hut  there  is  no  appear* 
aocc  of  authority  one  over  another.  Their  fiwicty 
ieems  ^oiind  rather  by  mutui^l  oblig.klions  continually 
conferred  and  received  ; the  iimpleil  and  bell  of  all 
lies.’* 

It  IS  our  wlfh  to  ti^ke  alt  opportunities  of  laying 
before  our  readers  every  authentic  fad  whkli  ran 
throw  light  upon  the  philofuphy  of  the  human  mind. 
In  this  narrative  of  Mr  Hamilton’s  refpefting  the  na» 
tivcB  of  Carnicohar,  there  is  however  one  circumilance 
at  which  we  ilumble.  It  is  known  to  the  Icjrned, 
that  the  philofoplirrs  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  well 
• as  the  magi  of  Ferfia,  admitted  two  felf  cxiffent  Ic- 
ings  a good  and  an  evil  (fee  Focytheism)  ; but  we 
never  '.>cfore  read  of  any  people  who  had  no  notion 
of  a God,  and  yet  firmly  believed  in  the  devil.  We 
could  give  inflanccs  of  men  worflupping  the  evil  prin- 
ciple from  fear,  and  ncgleAing  the  worfhip  of  the 
benevolent  principle,  from  a perfuafion  th  tt  he  would 
do  them  all  the  good  in  hia  power  without  being 
bril^ed  by  facrifices  and  oblations;  but  this  is  the  only 
ioftanee  of  which  we  have  ever  heard,  of  a people, 
under  the  icflueuce  of  religion,  who  had  no  notton  uf 
a Goil ! As  good  is  at  lead  as  apparent  in  the  world 
as  evil,  it  appears  to  us  To  very  unnatural  to  admit  an 
rvv/and  deny  a gooti  principle,  that  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Mr  Hamiltun,  from  his  ignorance  of 
the  language  of  Carnicubar,  (which  be  acknowledges 
to  be  different  from  mofi  others),  has  not  a perfecl 
acquuntance  with  the  rcUgioiiv  creed  of  the  natives  ; 
and  that  they  btlieve  in  a good  as  well  as  in  an  evil 
principle,  though  they  worlhip  only  the  latter,  from 
a perfuafion,  that  to  adore  the  former  could  be  of  no 
* edvanUgc  either  to  him  or  to  tbemfelves. 

NTCODEMUS,  a difciple  of  Jefus  Chiift,  a Jtw 
by  nation,  and  by  frdf  a Pharifee  (John  iii.  2.  6cc.) 
'I'he  fcripturc  calls  him  a ruler  of  the  Jews,  and  our 
Saviour  gives  litm  the  name  of  a mailer  of  Kjacl. 
When  our  Saviour  bc^a  to  manife!!  himfelf  by  bis 
miracles  at  Jerufatem,  at  the  firfl  paffover  that  he  ce- 
lebrated there  after  bis  bapufm,  NicuJemus  made  no 
doubt  but  that  he  was  the  Mvffiab,  and  came  to  him 
by  night,  that  he  might  learn  of  him  the  w^.y  of  fal- 
vation.  Jefus  told  liim  that  no  one  could  fee  the 
king  iom  of  heaven  except  he  fhould  he  born  again. 
Kicodemus  taking  this  in  the  literal  fenfe,  made  an- 
£wcr,  **  liow'  cao  a nun  that  is  old  be  bora  again  1 Can 


he  enter  a fecend  time  into  hi*  mother's  womb  ?’* 

which  jefus  itplicd,  “ If  a man  be  not  born  of  water  ^ **‘V 

and  of  the  fpliit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  ' 

God.  That  which  is  born  of  the  fle(h  is  flefb,  attd 
that  which  i«  born  of  the  fpirit  is  fpirit.”  Nicodcmui 
afks  him,  **  How  can  theft  things  be  ?*'  jefus  na- 
fwerea,  “ Arc  you  a mailer  of  Ifrael,  and  arc  you  ig- 
norant of  th«fv  things?  We  tell  you  what  we  know, 
and  you  receive  not  our  tciiimony.  If  you  believe, 
not  common  things,  and  which  may  be  called  earthly, 
how  will  you  believe  me  if  1 fpeak  to  you  of  heavenly 
things  ? Nobody  has  afeended  iute  heaven  but  the  fun 
of  God,  yho  came  down  from  thence.  AndjuH  as 
Mofes  lifted  up  the  braren  ferpent  in  the  wilder# 
nefs,  fi>  muil  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up  on  high. 

Fur  God  fo  loved  the  world  that  he  has  given  his  only 
fon,  fo  that  no  min  who  believes  in  him  Ihall  pcrilh, 
but  (hall  have  eternal  life.’* 

After  this  converfation  Ntcodemus  became  a clif* 
ciple  of  Jefuk  Chrtfl ; and  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made, 
hut  he  came  to  hear  him  as  often  as  our  Saviour  came 
to  Jerufalcm.  It  happened  on  a time,  that  the  pneiH 
nnd  Pharifees  bid  ftnt  officeri  to  feite  Jefus  (John  vii. 

45,  dee.),  who  reluruing  to  them,  made  their  report, 
that  never  man  fpoke  as  he  did ; to  which  the  Fhiri* 
fees  replied,  *'  Are  you  alfo  of  his  difciplcs  ? U there 
any  one  of  the  cHers  or  rharifees  that  have  believed 
in  him  ?”  Then  Nicodemus  thought  himfelf  obliged 
to  make  anfwer,  faying,  Does  the  law  permit  us 
to  condemn  any  one  before  he  is  hcUrd  ?**  ‘i  o which 
they  replied,  “ Arc  you  alfo  a Gatlilcan  ? Read  the 
feripturei,  and  you  will  find  that  never  any  prophet 
came  out  of  Gallilec.’*  After  this  the  council  was  dif* 
miffed-  At  lall  Nicodemus  declared  himfelf  openly  a 
diifciple  of  Jefus  Chrili  (w/.  xix.  39.  4c.),  when  he 
came  with  jofeph  of  Ariir.athea  to  pay  the  lafl  duties 
to  the  body  of  Ciiriil,  which  they  touk  down  from  the 
crofs,  embalmed,  and  Uid  in  a fepulchre. 

We  are  icld,  that  Nicodemus  received  baptifm  fiom 
the  difciplcs  of  Chrifl ; hut  it  is  not  mentioned  whe* 
ti.rr  before  or  after  the  pafirem  of  our  Lord-  It  is 
added,  that  the  Jews  being  informed  of  this,  depofed 
him  from  his  dignity  of  fenator,  excommunicated  him, 
and  drove  him  from  Jerufalcm  : but  that  Gamaliel, 
who  was  his  coufin-german,  took  him  to  his  country 
houfc,  and  maintained  him  there  till  his  death,  when 
he  had  him  buried  honourably  near  St  Stephen.  Thcie 
is  Hill  extant  an  apocryphal  gofpel  under  the  name  of 
Nicodemus,  which  in  fomc  manufenpts  bears  the  title 
of  the  yftfr  tf  Pilate. 

NICOLAITANS,  in  church  hiftory,  Chrlftiarr 
heretics  who  affumed  this  name  frem  Nicholii  of 
Aotiodi ; who,  being  a Gentile  by  birth,  Cril  em- 
braced Judaifm  and  tl^n  Chriflianity  ; when  hu  7-cal 
and  devotion  reco.nmended  him  to  the  church  of  je- 
rufalcm, by  wbtmi  he  w-as  chofen  one  of  the  firll  dea- 
cons. Many  of  the  primitive  w-riters  believe  that  Ni- 
cholas was  rather  the  occafion  than  the  author  of  the 
intamous  praAiecs  of  thofc  who  affumed  his  name, 
who  were  cxprcfsly  conde-mned  by  the  Spirit  of  Gotl 
himfelf,  Rev  ii.  6.  And  indeed  their  npiiuons  and 
adions  were  highly  extravagant  and  criminal.  'I'hcy 
allowed  a community  of  wives,  and  made  no  diftinc- 
tion  between  ordinary  meals  and  thofc  offered  to  idols. 

AccoitLng  to  Eufcbiui,  they  fubfi.'icd  but  a fhi<rt> 

time 
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NVo’»»  lull  TertisMUtt  f»yf,  that  iher  only  chan/eJ  of  Prufias  hii  fatli^r.  lie  iflim-.M  the  nawe  of 

II  their  na»re,  ani  that  their  htreue?  paiTci  iolo  the  feci  phantst  or  •*  the  lllurtrloMi,’*  though  he  perfurmed  Ntcnu^li*^ 
WKftate  Cainilc*.  thing  worthy  of  this  title,  or  even  of  notice,  during  ' 

NICOLAS  (St^,  an  iHanJ  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  whole  time  of  his  long  reign.  He  waa  fucceeded 
and  one  of  llie  moll  cunrideraSte  of  thofe  of  Cape  by  hi>  Ton.  — 

V'erde,  lying  between  Santa  Lucia  and  St  Jxgo.  ft  N(C0MEDM  III.  f nnamed  by  Antiphnlls,  Phlh!*!- 
r»  of  a triangular  iigure,  and  about  75  mtlet  in  /rr,  becaiife  lie  had  mirdercd  his  father  to  gel  poiTef. 
length.  The  land  t«  llony,  mountainoiii,  and  bar-  fion  of  hi*  crown.  This  monarch  hiving  entered  into 
ren } but  there  are  a great  many  goat*  in  a valley  alliance  wiili  Mithridato  the  C|reat  king  of  Ponius, 
inhahiicd  by  the  Porluguefe.  W,  Long.  33.  33.  invaded  Paphlagonia  t and  having  fciac  ! on  that  coun* 

N.  Lat.  '7.  O-  try,  he  attempted  likewife  to  make  himfcif  mailer  of 

NICOLE  (Peter),  one  of  the  6ncft  writer*  in  Cappidoda.  This  country,  however,  was  at  that  time 
Europci  wai  bom  at  Chartres  in  1623,  of  a confpi-  fubjefl  to  hit  powerful  ally  ; who  thereupon  marching 
cuous  family.  He  adhered  to  the  Jaolenids ; and  into  Bithynia  at  the  head  of  an  army,  drove  Nico- 
joined  in  the  compofition  of  feveral  work*  with  Mr  mcdcs  from  the  throne,  and  raifed  hit  brother  Socrates 
Arnauldi  whofe  faithful  companion  he  wai  during  the  to  it  in  hit  room.  The  dctlironed  prince  had  reenurfe 
10  or  12  year*  of  hit  retirement.  He  gave  a Latin  to  the  Romaut,  who  expelled  the  ufurper,  and  refto- 
tranflation  of  PafeaP*  and  adi.Vd  a com-  red  him  to  his  heredit.uy  dominions.  For  this  favour 

pientary  to  them.  One  of  hit  tmeit  works  is  hit  Ejftif  they  prefTed  him,  and  at  length  prevailed  upon  him, 
de  Morale.  He  wrote  very  lublliely  againll  the  Pro-  contrary  to  hit  own  ioclinaiioo,and  the  opinion  of  hi* 
tenants.  Hit  treatife  on  the  unity  of  the  church  friendi,  to  mike  inroads  into  the  territories  of  Mithri- 
H elteemcd  a mallcrly  piece  He  died  at  Pari*  in  dates,  with  whom  Rpme  wanted  a fu'jed  of  difpute. 

1693,  a few  day*  aJtcr  the  publication  of  hit  treuife  The  king  of  Ponlus  bore  for  feme  time  the  devada- 
concerning  the  Q^letifli,  He  was  well  (killed  in  tiom  committed  by  Nicomede*  with  great  patience, 
polite  literature,  i’o  him  it  afciilied  a colle^ion  of  that  he  might  not  Teem  to  be  the  aggrt'ITor;  but  at 
Latin  epigrams,  and  of  Greek,  Spani/h.  and  Italian  Utl  he  routed  his  army  on  the  bankt  of  the  Am- 
fentences,  which  has  borne  fcveral  iropreflioai,  and  hat  nius,  drove  him  a fecond  time  from  hit  domlnionh 
a learned  preface  to  it.  ‘ and  obliged  him  to  feek  for  Ihclter  in  Paphlagonia, 

KICOLO  (St),  the  moft  confidera!  le,  llrongefl,  where  he  kd  a private  life  till  the  time  of  Sylli,  who 
and  bell  peopled  of  the  Ifles  of  rreuieii  in  the  gulf  of  replaced  him  on  the  throne.  He  was  fuccccdeJ  by 
Venice,  tothe  call  of  .St  Domino,  and  to  the  fouth  of  bis  fon.— -- - 

CappaiaU-  It  has  a harbour  defended  by  icveral  Nicomfdfs  IV.  who  performed  nothing  which  , 
towers : and  a fortrtft,  in  which  is  an  abl»<y,  with  a the  many*  writers  who  floitriftied  in  hi*  time  have 
veryhandfomeehurch.  E.l.oug.  13.  37.  N.  Lal.41  7.  thought  worth  tranfmiuing  to  pollerity.  As  he 
NICOMEDES,  the  name  of  fcveral  kings  of  the  died  without  ilfue  male,  he  left  bi^  kingdom  by  hi* 
ancient  Bithynia.  Sec  Biimvnia.  hft  will  to  the  Romani,  who  reduced  it  to  the  form 

Nicomsoe*  1.  had  no  fooncr  taken  pofTcflion  of  his  of  a province.  Salliifl.  difagreeing  with  the  ancients, 
father’*  throne,  before  Chrill  2 7< , th.-vu,  according  to  tclU  us,  lh.*t  Nicomedrs  left  a fon  named  « 

the  cuUom  which  has  in  all  a^es  been  too  prevalent  or  Myfa  s *nd  introduces  Mlthndatcs  as  compla'nmg 
among  the  defpots  of  the  cMll,  he  caiifed  two  of  his  of  the  Roman*  to  Arfacci  king  of  Partbia,  for  feizing 
brothers  to  be  put  to  death.  The  youngeil,  Zib>ras,  ou  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia^  and  excluding  the  foa 
having  faved  himfrif  by  timely  H'ght,  fei/cd  on  the  of  a prince  who  had  on  all  occafions  fhown  himfelf  a 
coatl  of  Bith>nU,  v.Iiich  was  then  known  by  the  names  Ready  fnem)  to  their  republic.  But  this  Mufa  was 
of  Thracioy  Thyniteia  and  Tbreua  /!ftau<a%  and  there  the  <Uughtcr  and  not  the  fon  of  Nlcomedct,  at  we  arc 
maintained  a long  war  with  hit  brother.  Nicumedes  told  In  exprefs  terms  by  Suetoniui,  Velleius  Patcrcu- 
being  informed  that  Antiochus  Suter,  king  of  Syria,  Ins,  and  Appian.  All  we  know  of  her  it,  that  upon 
* was  making  grent  preparatfonb  to  attack  him  at  the  the  death  of  her  father  flie  claimed  the  kingdom  of 

fame  time,  called  in  the  Gaul*  to  bis  afUilancc  ; and  Bithynia  for  her  fon,  as  the  next  male  heir  to  the 
on  this  occafion  that  people  firll  palfed  into  Afia.—  crown;  but  without  fuccelt,  no  motives  of  jullice  be- 
Ntcomedes  having  with  their  aflillance  rcp'ulftd  Anti-  ing  of  fuch  weight  with  the  ambitious  Romans  as  to 
.ochiis,  overcome  hit  brother,  and  acquired  the  pofTef-  make  them  part  with  a kingdom. 

* Aon  r»f  all  his  father’s  dominions,  bellowed  upon  theui  NICOMEDIA  (anc  gcog.),  metropolis  of  Bi* 
that  part  of  Afu  Minor  which  from  them  was  cidicd  thynia,  built  by  Nitomcdeilhc  pp^ndfrther  of  Ptu- 
CrdTiid,  and  Gailatia.  Having  now- no  cnemiea  fu4.  Situated  on  a point  of  the  Smut  .-Hlacenu*, 
to  contend  with,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  enlarging  (Pliny);  furnamed  the  Beauilfu!^  (.Athcr.wus) : the 
and  adorning  of  the  city  of  Adacui,  which  he  c^lcd  target  city  of  Bithvnia,  (Paufartias),  who  fay*  it  wat 
• after  his  own  name  Nuoatedia,  He  had  two  wives  formcily  called  /fjteuut ; though  Pliny  dillinguilhe* 

and  by  one  of  them  he  was  perfuaded  to  leave  his  Ailscum  and  Nicomedia  at  diHerent  cities.  Nicomc- 
kingdum  to  her  fon,  in  preference  to  hi*  elder  bro-  dia  wa^  very  famous,  not  only  under  its  ow*n  king'-,  Vitt 
then;  but  wheu  or  how  be  died  it  not  certainly  \inder  the  Romans;  it  was  the  niyali^idcnce  ot  Dio-  « 
known.  clcfiaiif  and  of  Conllantine  while  ConRanttnoplc  wa* 

NtcoMCDEs  II.  the  grandfon  of  the  former,  began  building,  if  we  may  credit  Nicephonis.  It  U (liil  c dlcd 
bis  reign  like’hitp,  by  facriAcing  hit  Srothert  to  his  t^larntdia^  at  tlie  bottom  of  1 bay  of  the  Propontis  in 
je^Uoufy,  after  having  waded  to  the  throne  in  the  blood  the  Hither  Aha.  £.  Long.  30.  o.  N.  Lat.  4 1 . 23- 
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1:  if  a place  of  cor.frquence  ; carrie*  o«  a trade  in  filk* 
Niton.  coUoa,j;bfi,  and  carihen-wari.%  and  u tUc  fee  of  a Creek 
’ archbifhop. 

NICOMEDUS,  a geometrician,  famoiw  on  ac- 
coi^t  of  tiie  intention  of  the  curtc  called  amd'oiJ, 
’ulilch  is  equally  ufeful  tn  refoivinif  the  two  problems 
of  doubling  the  cube  and  trifediug  tlie  angle.  It 
appear*  that  he  lived  foon  after  Kratothenef,  for  he 
ruliled  that  philofjihcr  on  the  mcchanifm  of  Ui«  mefo. 

GeroiuU',  who  lived  in  the  fccond 
hclorc  jefus  L'hrill,  ha<^  written  un  the  conchoui, 
though  Nicomedus  was  always  cllcemed  the  inventor 
of  it.  Thufc  who  place  him  fmir  or  five  centuries  af- 
ter Jefui  Cliriil  mull  be  ignorant  of  tiKfe  fads,  by 
which  wc  are  cnahUd  to  afeutatn  pretty  nearly  the 
time  in  which  he  lived. 

NlCONi  a native  of  RufTia,  was  horn  in  in 

a village  of  the  government  of  Nilhnci  Novcigoiod,  of 
fuch  obfeure  parents,  that  titclr  namci  and  daiion  are 
not  iranfmitted  to  podcrity.  He  received  at  the  l-ap- 
tifmal  font  the  name  of  A'lii/a,  which  afterwards,  when 
he  became  monk,  he  changed  to  A'icoa,  the  appella- 
tion by  which  lie  is  more  geucraily  known,  j He  was 
educated  in  the  convent  of  St  Macarius,  under  the 
care  of  a monk.  From  the  cuurfe  of  his  Audits, 
which  wire  almoil  fulely  direded  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
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the  difthffge  of  the  office  of  patriarch,  to  which  dig- 
nity he  was  appointed  in  i6;2,  in  the  39th  year  of 
his  age. 

Nor  was  he  only  diAinguiihed  in  his  owu  profcHion, 
for  he  ihone  even  as  a Uatefoinn.  At  length,  however, 
he  fell  a vidim  to  popular  dtfcontrntst  which  mibloituor, 
though  he  was  far  from  dcfcrviug  it,  was  certainly  the 
edect  of  imprudence.  He  abdicated  the  olfice  of  pa* 
triarch,  which  would  otherwife  have  been  taken  from 
him,  ill  July  i6}8,  an  j bore  his  revetfe  of  fortune 
with  heroic  magnauimiiy  : he  returned  to  a cell,  aui 
commenced  hi»  former  auAcnties.  Hts  Innocence, 
however, could  not  protect  him  from  further  malice:  his 
enemies  obtained  him  to  he  formally  depofed  in  1606. 
This  dcgiadation  w%u  followed  by  imprifonment, 
which  was  for  fome  time  very  rigorous,  bccaufc  he,  coo- 
feiout  of  his  own  innocence,  rctulcd  to  ac<  cpt  pardon 
for  crimes  of  which  he  was  not  guilty.  In  1675, 
however,  he  was  removed  to  the  couvent  of  St  Cyrils 
and  enjoyed  perfeA  ld>erty. 

Nicon  fiirvived  Ids  dcpofition  ly  years.  In  i68i« 
he  reqiiUted  and  obiatncd  perm>fUon  to  return  to  the 
convent  of  Jerufalem,  that  he  might  end  his  days  in 
that  favourite  fpot ; Out  he  expired  upon  the  road 
near  YaroHaf,  in  the  6(ilh  year  ol'  his  age.  His  i«* 
mains  were  tranfp.>rtc4  to  that  convent,  and  buried 


tuics,  aud  the  exhortations  of  his  preceptor,  he  itn-  with  dl  the  ccrcmouics  ufed  at  the  interment  of  pa- 
bibed  at  a very  early  period  the  Aroogctl  atiachmervi  triarchs. 


to  a monailie  life  t aud  was  only  prevented  from  fol- 
lowing the  hem  of  hts  mind  by  tlie  perfuaiions  aud 
authority  of  his  father.  In  conformity,  however,  to 
the  wifhes  of  his  family,  lliough  contrary  to  hit  own 
inclination,  he  entered  into  matrimony  { and,  as  that 
Hate  precluded  him  from  being  admitted  into  a con- 
vent, he  was  ordained  a fccular  pried.  With  his  wife 
he  continued  13  years,  partly  in  the  country  and 
partly  at  Mofeow,  odteiating  as  a parifh-pried.  The 
lofs  of  three  children,  however,  gave  him  a total  dif- 
gull  to  the  world  ; in  confcqaeacc  of  which,  kis  wife 
was  perftiaded  to  take  the  veil,  and  he  became  a monk ; 
his  retreat  was  in  an  idand  oi  the  White  Sra,  and  a 
kind  of  ceclcOadical  cdaMlihmcnt  was  formed,  as  re* 
markable  for  the  nuderitics  of  its  rules  as  the  fituation 
was  for  its  fulitude.  There  were  aliout  1 2 monks,  but 
they  all  lived  in  dilfercnt  ceils.  Such  a fydem,  com- 
bined with  the  mod  gloomy  ideas  occafioned  fo  much 
cloidrred  pride  as  tarnifhed  his  charaAer,  wlien  he 
was  afterwards  called  up  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a pub- 
lic aud  exalted  datiun.  Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  be 
minute  in  our  account  of  his  life;  wc  mud  therefore  be 
contented  with  barely  reciting  general  faAs.  Within 
lefs  than  the  fpace  of  dve  years,  Nicon  was  fucceilively 
created  archimandrite,  or  abbot  of  the  Novofpatdcoi 
convent,  archbilhop  of  Novugorod,  and  patriarch  of 
Ruflia.  That  ke  was  worthy  of  ihcfc  rapid  promo- 
tions, few  will  doubt  who  are  acquainted  with  his 
charaAer  ; for  be  was  poircded  of  very  extraordinary 
qualities, fuch  as  even  his  eneoiicB  allow  and  admire.  His 
courage  was  undaunted,  his  morals  irrcpruacliable,  his 
charity  extentive  and  exalted,  his  learning  deep  and 
comprchenfive,  and  his  eloquence  commanding.^ 
When  archbidtop,  he  obtained  the  refpeCt  of  the  in- 
habitants by  his  unwearied  aJliduity  in  the  difeharge 


NICOPOH,  a town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  in 
Bulgaria,  fa.-nons  for  being  the  place  where  the  firit 
batilc  was  fought  between  the  Turks  and  Chrillians 
in  (396:  and  where  the  Uitcr  were  defeated  with 
the  lofi  of  23,030  men.  £.  Lung.  25.  33.  N.  F-at. 
43-  4f>- 

NICOSIA,  the  capital  of  ike  ifland  of  Cyprus, 
where  a Turkifh  bafhaw  refidcs.  It  is  delightfully 
fituatcd  between  the  mountains  of  Olympus  and  a 
chain  of  others;  and  was  formerly  well  fortihed  by  (he 
Venetians;  but  the  works  arc  now  in  mins.  It  is 
about  31  miUs  in  circumference;  aud  there  are  plan- 
tations of  olives,  aimondr,  lemons,  oranges,  rauHwr- 
ries,  and  cyprcfs-trcc*,  interfperfed  among  the  houfes, 
which  give  the  town  a delightful  appearance.  Tlie 
church  of  SauAa  tSophia  is  an  old  Gothic  druAure, 
which  the  'Furks  have  turned  into  a mofque,  and  de- 
ttroyed  the  ornaments.  It  is  too  miles  wed  of  Tri- 
poli. and  160  fouth-wetl  of  Aleppo.  E.  l>oag.  34. 
45-  N.  34-  54- 

NICOT  (John),  lord  of  Villemain,  and  mafter  of 
requclls  of  the  French  king’s  houfcbold,  was  born  at 
Nilmes,  and  was  fent  amba/Ldor  to  Portugal  in  * 5 ;9 ; * 
whence  he  brought  the  plant  which,  from  his  name.wM 
callediVirofvaAd,bul  ts  now  more  generally  known  by  tho 
name  oiTohacco.  He  dted  atParit  in  1603.  He  wrote  a 
French  and  Latin  dictionary  tn  folio;  a treatife  on  na- 
vigation ; and  other  works. 

NICOTIAN  A,  TOBACCO,  in  botany:  .-\geQusof  the 
mtmogyaia  order,  bdooging  to  the  pentandria  cUfs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
28th  order,  Luridt,  Tne  corolla  is  fiinael-lhapci,  with 
a plaited  limb;  the  ilamina  incline J;  the  capfulc 
bivalved  and  bilocular.  'Flifre  are  feven  fpecies,  of 
which  the  moll  remarkable  Is  llw  lahKiram.  or 


of  hts  trud  : and  conciliated  their  afftAiona  by  aAs  of  common  tobacco-plant.  This  was  brd  difcoveird  in 
unbounded  chaiity  : Nur  was  he  kfs  confpicuaui  in  America  by  the  Spaniards  about  the  year  1560,  and 
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hy  tiitm  trrporteJ  Into  E-.Topc,  It  hatl  h<^nufc!  hy 
the  inhabiuntsot'  America  lonjf  before;  and  v.aa  called 
by  thofe  of  the  illandit  jro^,  and  pttua  by  the  mhabitanta 
ufthe  continent.  It  was  Cent  into  Spain  from  Taba<*0) 
a province  of  Yucatan,  where  it  was  tird  dtfcovered» 
and  from  whence  it  takes  its  common  name.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  is  f^neraliy  faid  to  hare  txen  the  Hrd 
that  introducxd  it  into  England  about  the  year  1389, 
and  who  taught  his  countrymen  how  to  finoke  It.  l)r 
Cotton  Mather,  however,  (in  hli  ChriiUan  Pldlofo* 
phrr)  fays,  that  in  the  above  year  one  Mr  Eane  car- 
ried over  fome  of  it  from  Virginia,  which  was  the  firft 
that  had  ever  been  feen  in  Europe.  Tobacco  is  com- 
monly ufed  am<ing  the  oriental  nations,  though  it  Is 
uncertain  by  whom  it  was  introduv^d  among  them. 
Confjdcrablc  qo'intitics  ol  it  arc  cultivated  in  the  Le- 
vant, on  the  c^utds  of  Greece  and  the  Archipelago,  in 
Italy,  and  in  the  ifland  of  Malta. 

There  arc  two  varieties  of  that  fpeciet  of  NIcotiana 
which  is  cultivated  for  common  ufe,  and  which  are 
didinguuhcd  by  the  namc«  of  Oremitx^  and 
(itnttd  They  differ  from  each  other  only  in 

the  figure  of  their  leaves  ; thofe  of  the  former  being 
longer  and  narrower  than  the  latter.  They  arc  tail 
herbaceous  plants,  gtowing  ereft  with  hiie  foliage, 
and  rifing  with  a firong  Hem  from  fix  to  nine  feet  high. 
The  fialk.  near  the  root,  is  upward  of  an  inch  dU« 
meter,  and  furrounded  with  a kind  of  hairy  or  velvet 
clammy  fubfiance,  of  a yellowiih  green  colour.  The 
leaves  are  rather  of  a deeper  green,  and  grow  alternately 
at  the  difiaoce  of  two  or  three  inches  from  each  other. 
They  ate  oblong,  of  a fpear-fbipcd  oval,  and  fimpic  ; 
the  Urged  about  20  inches  long,  but  decrealing  in 
fue  at  they  afeend,  till  they  come  to*heonIy  10  inches 
long,  and  about  half  as  broad.  The  face  of  thekaves 
is  much  corrugated,  like  thofe  of  fpinigc  when  full 
n’pe.  Eefore  they  come  to  maturity,  when  they  are 
about  five  or  fix  inches  long,  the  leaves  are  generally 
tif  a full  green,  and  rather  fmuoib;  but  as  they  in- 
creafe  in  fixe,  they  become  rougher,  and  acquire  a 
yellowiih  call  The  llem  and  braiudies  are  terminated 
by  large  bunches  of  flowers  collected  into  dulfers.  of 
a delicate  ted  ; the  c<lges,  when  fuil-hlowfi,  indiniog 
to  a pale  purple  'Fhey  continue  in  luccelHon  till  the 

• end  of  the  fummer ; when  they  are  fnctcedel  by  feeds 
of  a brown  colour,  and  kidney  lhaped.  i hefe  are  very 
(mall,  each  capfule  containing  about  oco;  and  the 

• whole  produce  of  a finglc  plant  is  reckoned  at  about 

350,000  The  feeds  ripea  in  the  month  of  September. 

Mr  Carver  informs  us,  (hat  tke  Oronokoc,  or,  as 
it  is  called,  the  /anf  Virfinum  tokaece^  is  the  kind  bell 

* fuited  for  bearing  the  rigour  of  a northern  climate,  the 
.ftrength  as  wed  as  the  feent  of  the  leaves  being  greater 

* than  that*bf  the  other.  'The  Jweti’/etntei  ion  fiou- 
. ^ rilhes  moll  m a Lndv  foil,  and  in  a warm  climate, 
where  it  greatly  exceeds  the  lormer  in  the  celerity  of 
its  growth  ; aofi  is  likewifi.*,  as  its  name  laiimatcs, 
• ^ iDu.h  m-.\re  m'ld  and  pIraLnt. 

Cuftvrf  Tob.icco  thrives  bed  in  a warm,  kindly, nch 
foil,  that  f*  no:  lubjett  to  be  over  run  by  weeds.  In  Vir* 
ginia,  the  foil  in  wl  ich  It  thrives  bed,  is  warm,  light, 
and  inclining  to  be  fimdy : and  theretbre,  if  the  pUnt 
is  to  he  cultivated  iu  Lniain,  il  ou<>ht  to  he  planted 
in  a foil  as  nearly  of  (he  fat;.e  kind  as  ;>oflihle.  Other 
kifids  of  foil  might  probably  be  brought  to  fuit  it,  by 


a mixture  of  proper  manure ; but  we  mult  ifTretr.ber,  Nf  organs, 
that  wlutever  manure  is  m.idc  ufc  of,  null  be  tbo-  ' ^ 
roughly  incorporate  I with  the  foil.  ’I'hc  belt  fitui. 
tion  for  a tobacco  plantation  is  tlte  fouthern  declivity 
of  a hill  rather  gradual  than  abrupt,  or  a fpot  that  is 
iKeltertd  from  the  north  windu ; hut  at  the  fame  time 


it  is  neceffary  that  the  plants  enjoy  a free  air ; for 
witlM>ut  liiat  they  will  not  profper. 

As  tobacco  is  an  annual  plant,  thofe  who  intend  to 
cnitrvaie  it  ought  to  be  as  careful  as  pciTlble  in  the 
choice  of  the  lecds  ; in  which,  however,  with  all  their 
care,  they  m.iy  be  fomctlmes  deceived.  The  feeds 
nre  to  be  Town  about  the  middle  of  April,  or  rather 
fooner  in  a forward  feafun,  in  a bed  prepared  for  thU 
purpofe  of  fuch  foil  as  has  been  already  deferibed, 
mixed  wirh  fonic  warm  rich  manure.  In  acold  fpring, 
hot-beds  arc  mod  eligible  for  this  purpo'c,  and  gar- 
deners inugine  lliat  they  are  always  neceffary  : 

Mr  Carver  tells  us,  that  he  is  convinced,  when  the 
weather  is  not  very  fevere,  the  tobacco-feeds  m^y  be 
raifed  without  doors;  and  for  this  purpofe  gives  uathc 
lollow'ing  dire^\ionf. 

“ Having  fown  the  feed  in  the  manner  above  di- 
rected, on  the  Iratl  apprehenlion  of  a frofi  after  t!ie 
plants  appear,  it  will  be  uecrifary  to  fprtad  mats  over 
the  beds,  a little  clcvited  from  the  ground  by  pole* 
laid  acrofs,  that  they  may  not  be  cruibed.  'rhele, 
however,  mull  be  removed  in  the  morning  foon  after 
the  fun  appears,  that  they  may  receive  as  much  benelil 
as  poffihlc  trom  its  warmth  and  from  the  air.  In  litis 
manner  proceed  till  the  leaves  have  attained  about 
two  inches  in  length  and  one  in  liveadth  ; W'hicli  they 
will  do  in  about  a mouth  after  they  are  fown,  or  near 
the  middle  of  May,  when  the  frofls  are  ufualty  at  an 
end.  One  invariable  rule  for  their  !>eif)g  able  to  boar 
removal  is,  when  the  fourth  leaf  is  fprouted,  and  the 
fifth  jud  appears.  Then  take  the  opportualty  of  the 
firrt  rains  or  gentle  fhowers  to  tranf|ilant  them  into 
fuch  a foil  and  fituatiun  as  before  deferibed  ; which 


mull  be  done  in  the  following  manner. ->-The  land 
mult  be  plougiied,  or  dug  up  with  fpades,  and  made  ax. 
mellow  and  light  as  pouiblc.  When  the  plants  are 
to  l>e  placed,  raife  with  the  hoc  fmall  hillocks  at  the 
diilance  of  two  feel  or  a little  more  from  each  other,. 


taking  care  that  no  harx!  fo<is  or  lumps  are  in  it;  and 
then  ju(t  indent  the  middle  of  each,  without  drilUog 
holes,  as  for  fome  other  plants. 

'•  When  your  ground  Is  thus  prepared,  dig  in  a 
gentle  manner  from  their  native  bed  fuch  plants  as 
have  aitainol  the  proper  growth  for  tranfplanting 
above^menitoRed  ; and  drop,  as  you  pafs,  one  on  every 
hiilo-.'k.  lufert  a plant  gently  into  each  centre,  prelfuig 
the  foil  around  it  gently  with  your  fingers;  smd  taking 
the  greateft  care,  during  the  operation,  that  you  do 
i.ot  break  off  any  of  the  leaves,  which  arc  at  this, 
time  exquifitcly  tender.  If  the  weather  proves  dry 
i-fter  they  are  thus  traafphntcd,  they  muff  be  watered 
with  foft  water,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  ufudJy  done 
to  colewons,  or  plants  of  a fimllar  kind.  But  though 
you  now  fccaii  to  have  a fufficient  quantity  of  plants 
for  liic  fpacc  you  intend  to  cultivate,  it  is  yet  neceffary 
that  you  continue  to  attend  to  your  bed  of  fccdlings, 
that  you  may  lave  enough  to  fupply  any  deficiencies 
which  through  accident  may  arife,  rrom  ibis  time 
gtoit  care  rauil  be  lakca  to  keep  the  ground  foft  and 
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KifM^aia  from  weeds  hj  often  ftlrrlng  with  yonr  hoe  ihc 
" » ‘ mould  round  the  root*  ; and  to  prune  otT  ibe  dc*d 

leaver  that  fomettmea  are  fvurvd  near  the  bottom  of 
tiie  ftalk. 

“ The  difference  of  this  climate  from  that  in  which 
J have  bet-n  accuftomrd  to  ohfrrve  the  progrefa  of  this 
plant*  will  not  permit  me  to  dire'l  with  certainty  the 
time  which  i»  moil  proper  to  take  off  the  top  of  it*  to 
pterenl  it  from  running  to  feed.  This  knowledge  can 
only  be  acquired  by  experience*  When  it  has  nfen 
to  the  height  of  more  than  two  feet,  it  commonly  l*e< 
gins  to  put  forth  the  t ranches  on  which  the  flowers 
nnd  feeds  are  produced  ; but  as  this  expanfion*  if  fuf> 
frretl  to  take  place,  would  drain  the  nutriment  from 
the  leaves,  which  arc  the  mofl  valuable  part,  and  there* 
hy  Icflcn  their  fizc  and  cflica>.y,  it  becomes  needful  at 
this  flag'*  to  nip  off  the  extremity  of  the  ft  ilk  to  pre- 
vent its  growing  higher.  In  fomc  othur  climates,  the 
top  is  commonly  cut  off  when  the  plant  has  15  leaves; 
but  if  the  tobacco  Is  intended  to  a little  ftronger 
than  ufual,  this  is  done  when  it  has  only  1 3 ; and  fume- 
times,  when  it  is  dcfigncd  to  be  remarkably  powerful, 
II  or  I 2 are  only  allowed  to  expand.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  tlte  planter  is  dtfirous  of  having  Uts  crop  very 
miM*  he  fufiers  it  to  put  forth  1 9 or  2C  : but  in  this 
calcul)ti«  n,  the  three  or  four  lower  leaves  next  the 
giound,  which  do  not  grow  To  large  ami.  fine  as  the 
olhirs,  are  not  to  be  reckoned. 

**  This  operation*  denominated  the  tobacco, 

io  much  better  performed  by  the  linger  and  thumb 
than  with  any  inllrumcnt ; bccaufc  the  grafp  of  the  fin- 
gers clofes  the  pores  of  the  pivot ; wherea  *when  it  is 
done  by  inftruments,  the  juices  aicin  fume  degree  ex- 
haufted.  Care  muft  tdfo  be  taken  nip  off  the  fyrouts 
that  will  he  continually  fpringing  up  at  the  junction 
of  the  leaves  with  the  ftallui.  This  is  termcil  Jut«,ur 
hgf  MX tobacco;  and  otiglil  10  be  lepeated 
as  often  asoccaflon  requires. 

**  As  it  is  fmpoflible  to  arccrtaln  the  due  time  for 
topping  the  plant,  fu  it  is  equally  impuftiHle,  without 

• experiment,  to  afeertain  the  time  it  wtU  take  to  ripen 
in  this  country.  The  apparent  flgni  of  its  maturity 
are  thefc  : The  leaves*  as  they  approach  a ftate  of  ripc- 

* atefs,  become  mote  corrugated  or  rough ; and  when  fully 
ripe,  appear  mottled  with  yellowifli  fpotson  theraifed 
parts ; whilft  the  cavities  retain  their  ufual  green  c&lour. 
They  are  at  thia  time  alfo  thicker  than  (hey  have  be- 
furo>bccn  ; and  are  covered  with  a downy  velvet*  like 
that  formerly  mcntuinrd*  on  the  ftalks.  If  heavy  rains 
happen  at  this  critical  period,  they  will  wafti  viff  ibis 
excrefeent  fubftance,  ami  thereby  damage  the  plintv. 
In  this  cafe.  If  the  frolly  nights  are  not  begun,  it  is 
proper  to  let  them  ftand  a few  days  longer ; when,  if 
the  weather  be  modcrtle,  they  will  recover  this  fub- 
llance  ngxin.  But  if  a ftoft  unexpectedly  happens  du- 
ring the  night,  they  muii  be  carefully  examined  in  the 
morning,'bcfare  the  fun  has  any  influence  upon  them ; 
and  thole  which  are  found  to  he  covered  with  Irofty 
particles,  whether  thoroughly  ripe  or  not,  miift  be  cut 
up  ; for  though  they  may  not  all  ap|/car  to  be  arrived 
at  a ftate  of  maturity,  yet  they  cannot  be  far  from  it, 
and  will  differ  but  little  in  goodnefs  from  ihufc  that  arc 
perfc^ly  fo 

Tobacco  is  fubjed  to  be  deftroyed  by  a worm  ; and 
«i>ithcul  proper  care  to  czteimlnate  this  enemy,  a 
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whole  field  of  plants  may  frv>n  be  lift.  This  animal 
tt  of  the  homed  fpevics,  ami  appears  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  tobaccO'plant ; fo  that  in  many  parts  of  r).mcrica 
it  is  itilliuguifhed  by  themme  of  the  tobateo--unrm.  In 
what  it  is  flril  prmiuced*  or  how  propagated, 

is  unknown  : but  it  is  not  difccTniblc  till  the  piinta 
have  altiimcd  about  half  their  height ; and  then  ap. 
pears  to  be  nearly  as  large  as  a gnat.  Soon  after  tliis 
it  lengthens  imo  n worm ; and  by  degree*  increafea  in 
magnitude  to  the  bignefs  of  a man’s  finger,  lii  fhape 
it  is  regularfrum  its  head  to  its  tad,  without  any  di- 
minution at  either  extremity.  It  is  indented  or  ribbed 
round  at  equal  didances,  nearly  a quarter  of  an  inch 
from  each  other;  and  having  at  everyone  of  thefc  di- 
vifiuns  a pair  of  feet  or  clawa*  by  which  tt  faftens  itfclf 
to  the  plant.  Its  mouth,  like  that  of  the  caterpillar, 
is  placed  under  the  fore-partmf  the  head.  On  the  tup 
of  the  head,  between  the  eyes,  grows  a horn  about  half 
an  inch  long,  and  greatly  refembling  a thorn;  the  ex- 
treme part  of  which  is  ol  a brown  colour,  a firm  tex- 
ture* and  the  extremity  fharp-pointed.  It  u cafily 
cruthed  ; being  only,  to  appeataiicc,  a collection  of 
green  juice  inclufed  in  a membraneous  covering, 
without  the  inu’rnal  parts  of  an  animated  being.  T^ 
colour  of  its  1km  Is  in  general  green,  interfperfed  with 
fevcral  fpots  of  a yellowifh  white  ; and  the  w'hole  co- 
vered with  a Ihort  hair  fcarccly  to  be  difeemed.  Thefe 
worms  arc  found  the  nto'l  predominant  during  the  lat- 
ter end  of  July  and  the  beginning'  of  Auguft ; at  wtiich 
time  the  plants  muff  he  particularly  attendCi*  to*  and 
every  leaf  carefully  fearched.  As  foon  as  a wound  is 
diTcuverid*  ami  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  is  percep- 
tible, care  mud  be  taken  to  deftroy  the  caufe  of  ic, 
whidi  will  be  found  near  it,  and  from  its  unfuhftantial 
texture  may  eafily  !>c  crufticd  ; but  the  bell  rnclhod  il 
to  pull  il  away  by  the  horn,  and  then  crufh  it. 

When  the  tobacco  is  lit  for  being  gathered,  ns  will 
appear  fro  u an  attention  to  tlie  foregoing  diredions, 
on  the  firrt  morning  thu  promifes  a lair  day,  before 
the  fun  is  rifen*  lake  an  or  a long  knife,  and  holding 
the  ilalk  near  the  top  with  one  hand,  fever  tt  from  its 
root  with  the  other,  as  low  as  poftiUc.  Lay  it 
gently  on  the  ground,  taking  care  not  to  break  off 
the  itaves,  and  there  let  it  remain  expofed  to  the  rays  of 
the  lun  throughout  the  day,  or  until  the  leaves,  accord 
ing  to  the  American  expreftion,  ate  entirely  tinhed; 
that  is.  till  they  become  limber,  and  will  bend  any  , 
way  without  breaking.  But  if  the  weather  ftumli 
prove  rainy  without  any  intervals  of  funlhine,  and  the 
pLnts  appear  to  be.  fully  ripe,  they  ir.uft  bp  houfed' 
immediately.  This  muft  be  done*  however,  with  great 
care,  that  the  leaves,  which  arc  tn  this  ftate  very  * 
brittle,  may  not  b<  broken.  They  arc  next  to  be  placed  * 

under  proper  fticUer,  cither  in  a bam  or  covered  hovel,  ‘ 
where  they  cauaot  be  atfeded  by  rain  or  too  much  air, 
thinly  fcattcrcd  on  the  floor;  and  if  the  fun  does  not  ** 
appear  for  fevcral  days,  they  mu.l  be  left  to  wilt  in  that 
manner;  but  in  this  cafe  the  quantity  of  the  tobacco  ^ 
will  nut  be  quite  fo  good. 

When  the  leaves  have  acquired  the  above  mentioned 
flexibility,  the  plants  muft  be  laid  in  heaps,  or  rather 
in  one  heap  if  the  quantity  is  not  too  great,  and  in 
about  24  hours  they  will  be  fijund  to  f veat.  But 
during  this  time,  when  t.iey  have  bin  for  a little  while, 
and  begin  to  fcrmcoi,  u will  be  ncccftxry  to  tura 

*thexo; 
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KifAtiana  tbrm  \ bringing;  thofc  which  ere  m t)ic  mldJlc  to  the 
“»  furface,  and  placing  thofc  which  are  at  the  fiirfice  in 
the  middle.  The  lunger  they  lie  in  thie  iituritiunf  the 
Oarker*co!uured  it  the  tobacco  ; and  thu  is  termed 
/lueafing  the  tobacco.  After  they  have  lain  in  this 
manner  for  ihrtc  or  four  days,  f(*r  a longer  con- 
tinuance might  make  the  plants  turn  mouldy,  they 
may  be  fallcned  together  in  pairs  with  cords  or  wood- 
en pegs,  near  the  bottom  of  the  ftalk,and  hungactofs 
« pole,  with  the  leaves  fufpended  in  the  fame  covered 
place,  a proper  interval  being  left  between  each 
pair.  In  about  a month  the  leaves  will  be  thorough- 
ly dried,  and  of  a proper  temperature  to  be  taken 
down.  This  Hate  may  be  afeertained  by  their  appear- 
ing of  the  fame  colour  with  thofe  imported  from  Ame- 
rica. Ilut  this  can  he  done  only  in  wet  w eathcr. — The 
tobacco  is  exceedingly  apt  to  attrafb  the  humidity  of 
the  aimofpherc,  which  gives  it  a pliability  that  is  ab- 
folutcly  neceflary  for  its  prefenration  ; fur  if  the  plants 
arc  removed  in  a very  dry  f&afon,  the  external  parts  of 
the  leaves  will  crumble  into  dull,  and  a coniiderable 
walle  will  enfue. 

Cure.  As  Toon  ss  the  plants  are  t:<ken  down,  they 
mull  again  be  laid  in  a heap, and  prelTed  with  heavy  logs 
of  wood  for  about  s week  ; but  this  climate  may 
pofiihly  requite  a longer  time.  While  they  remain  in 
this  hate,  it  Wr'iU  be  DeceHary  to  introduce  your  hand 
ftequenily  into  the  heap,  rodifeover  whether  the  heat 
be  not  too  intenfe  ; for  in  large  quantities  this  will 
fometimes  be  the  cafe,  aad  confiderable  damage  will 
be  occaHoned  by  it.  Wlsen  they  are  found  to  heat 
too  much,  that  is,  when  the  heat  exceeds  a moderate 
glowing  warmth,  patt  of  the  weight  by  which  they 
arc  prelTcd  mufl  be  taken  away  ; and  the  caufc  he* 
irg  removed,  the  tffcft  will  ccafe.  This  is  called 
the  fecotiJ  or  i and,  when  completed, 

which  it  generally  will  be  about  the  ttmcjull  men- 
tioned, the  leaves  may  be  11  ripped  from  the  flalks  for 
ufc.  Many  onut  this  iall  fweating  ; but  Mr  Career 
thinks  that  it  takes  away  any  rtmaining  katfhncfs, 
and  renders  the  tubacco  more  mrllow.  The  llrcngth 
of  the  ftalk  alfo  is  difhifcd  by  it  through  the  leaver, 
audthe  whole  mafs  becomes  equally  meliorated. — When 
the  leaves  are  ftripped  from  the  (talk#,  they  are  to  be 
tied  up  in  bunches  or  hondi^  and  kept  in  a cellar  ot 
other  damp  place ; though  if  not  handled  in  dry- 
weather,  but  only  during  a rainy  feafon,  it  is  of  little 
confcqucnce  in  what  p.itt  of  the  houfc  or  barn  they 
arc  laid  up.  Ac  this  period  the  tobacc  o is  thoroughly 
cured,  and  as  prt^^r  for  msnufa^uiing  as  that  im- 
ported from  the  caloutes. 

Our  author  advifn  the  tobacco-planter,  in  hla  firil 
trials,  not  to  be  too  avaricious,  but  to  top  his  planu 
bdore  they  have  gained  their  utmofl  bright;  leaving 
only  al}out  the  middle  quantity  of  leaves  dire^ed  before, 
to  give  it  a tolerable  degree  of  drength.  For  though 
this,  il  cxccfTive,  might  be  abated  during  the  cure  by  «a 
iDcreafc  of  fweating,  or  he  remedied  the  next  feafon  by 
(ufftriiig  more  leaves  to  grow,  it  can  never  be  adde  ' ; 
ani,  without  a certain  degree  of  flren^^h,  the  tubacco 


will  always  be  taflcicfs  and  of  little  value.  On  the  Nicotian*, 
contrary,  though  it  be  ever  fo  much  weakened  by 
fweating,  and  thereby  rendered  mild,  yet  it  will  never 
lo*'e  the  aromatic  flavour,  which  accompanied  that 
ftreugth,  and  which  greatly  adds  to  its  value.  A fquarc 
y*ard  of  land,  he  tells  UD,  will  rear  about  ^co  plants, 
ami  allow  proper  fpucc  for  ihclr  nurture  till  they  are  he 
for  tiaiifplanting. 

The  followijig  extract,  which  is  copied  from  a ma- 
nufcTipl  of  Dr  Barham  (a),  for  directing  the  laifing, 
cultivatin-r,  and  curing  tobacco  in  Jimalca,  U pethapa 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  thofe  who  wifii  to  be  fur- 
tlicr  acquainted  with  this  fubjedt. 

“ Let  the  ground  or  woodland  wherein  you  intend 
planting  tobacco  be  well  burned,  as  the  greater  the 
quantity  of  wood  afhes  the  better.  The  fpot  you  in- 
tend raifing  your  plants  on  mull  be  well  llrewvd  with 
alhes,  hid  fmooth  sed  light : then  lilow  the  frrd  from 
the  palm  of  your  hand  gently  on  the  bed,  and  cover 
it  over  with  palm  or  pl.mtain  leaves. 

**  When  your  plants  arc  about  four  inches  higli, 
draw  them  and  plant  them  out  about  three  feet  afun- 
der;  and  when  they  become  a^high  as  your  knee,  cut 
or  pluck  olf  the  top ; and  if  tiute  arc  more  than 
1 2 leaves  on  the  plant,  take  ulf  the  overplus,  and  leave 
the  refl  entire. 

•*  The  plant  fhouU  now  be  daily  attended  to.  in 
order  to  dcitroy  the  caterpillars  that  are  liable  to  infcll 
it ; as  aifu  to  take  off  every  fprout  or  fucker  that  puts  • 
out  at  the  joints,  in  qrder  to  throw  the  whole  ^gc- 
tahle  Rour;fhmcnt  into  the  large  leaves. 

“ When  tlic  edges  and  points  of  the  leaves  begin  to  > 
turn  a little  yellow,  cut  down  the  llalks  about  tea 
o'clock  in  the  raurning,  taking  the  opportunity  of  a 
fine  day,  and  be  careful  the  dew  is  fully  off  the  plant, 
and  do  not  coiitinue  this  work  after  two  in  theauier* 
r.oon.  As  fall  as  it  is  cut  let  it  be  e^rried  into  your 
tobacco  houfe,  which  mull  be  fo  clufe  as  to  fliut  out 
all  air,  (on  this  much  depends),  and  hung  up  on  lines 
tied  acrufs,  for  the  purpofe  of  drying. 

**  When  the  flslki  begin  to  turn  brownifh,  take 
them  off  the  lines,  and  put  them  in  a large  binn,  and 
hy  on  them  heavy  weights  for  12  days;  then  take 
them  out,  and  flrip  off  the  leaves,  and  put  them  again 
into  the  binn,  and  Iqt  them- be  well  prrfTcd,  and  fu  as 
no  air  gains  admiflion  fur  a month.  Take  them  out ; 
tic  tht  m in  bundles  about  60  leaves  in  each,  which  are 
called  mr^ioro//, and  aie  ready  for  fale.  Butobferve  to 
let  them  always  be  kept  dole  till  you  have  occaflon  to 
difpofe  of  them. 

Let  your  curing-houfc  be  well  boilt,  and  very 
clofe  and  v^rm  : if  a ! carded  building,  it  will  not  he 
amifr,  in  a w*et  fituation,  to  cover  the  whole  outfide 
with  thatch  and  plantain  trafli,  to  keep  off  the  ilamps; 
for  by  this  care  you  preferve  thehne  volatile  oil  in  the 
leaves  Obferve,  no  fmokc  is  to  be  made  ufc  of  or 
admitted  into  your  curing -hnufe.’* 

Ufe.  Since  the  introduction  of  tobacco  into  Enrope 
1560,  v.irious  medical  properties  have  been  afcri)>ed  to 
it  at  different  times  by  Stahl  and  other  German  phylj- 

cians  > 


^a)  This  gentleman  was  cotemj  orary  whh  Sir  Hans  Sloan.  He  was  a man  of  great  probity,  an  able 
phyfician,  and  a fltiliul  naturalifl.  He  coUeded  and  arranged  a number  of  the  pUuU  of  Jama;ca^  which  he 
fircfeotetl  kC  Dr  SloaP;  aad  made  fcvcral  eommuuications  to  the  Royal  Society. 
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cj»ns ; Vnt  the  manner  in  which  cT  late  years  it  hit 
^ “ *■■■■’’  ] j.fn  I'pokcn  of  by  the  ;jcn«rallty  of  wr’lcrr  «in  materia 
c^eJiVa*  biis  otcafiimed  it  to  he  almoft  wholly  difniifiid 
front  no'iun  pra^ice,at  leaft  from  internal  ufc:  but  thl* 
clrcumlV  ncc  has  not  ditcrr'd  Dr  Vcwlcr,  a pi  ylician 
of  cmuu-ncc  m St  f^'rdriirc.  horn  commencing  an 
i.tqulrv  into  Ita  tneduinal  eiTc^is;  and  he  has  given 
t!ie  tcfutl  of  Ms  experiments,  which  fccm  to  be  acvU> 
rat.'ly  and  faithfully  related. 

Tint  tobacco  under  proper  rerulatione,  m:y  be  ad- 
mlnlilcrc-i  internally,  nrm  only  as  a fafe  but  as  an  cfFi* 
cdcioi'S  remedy,  efpecially  rs  a diuretic  tn  cafes  of 
diopfy  and  dylurv,  feema  certain  enough-  This  pro- 
perty, amoDglt  tile  vjdl  n»’,.l'cr  that  have  been  aliri. 
i'uted  to  it,  however,  iecm«  fcarcriy  ever  to  have  been 
hinted  at. 

The  forms  in  wl  ieh  Dr  Fowler  ordered  it  were  ei- 
thei  ill  infnfion,  tincture,  or  pihi. 

Take  of  tobaci o leaves  dried  an  ounce;  iKiillng 
w ter  otiC  pound  : infiHe  them  fur  an  hour  in  a cMlr 
vcfTc)  fet  in  a warm  place,  and  ilrain  off  about  14 
ounces.  Then  add  two  ounces  of  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine. 

Take  of  dried  tobacco  leaves  an  ounce,  of  reftifud 
fpiiits,  Spaoiih  white  w-ioe,  or  vinegar,  one  pmt,  to 
be  iofiifcd  for  four  days. 

T..ke  of  dried  tobacco  leaves  in  pmvdrr  1 drachm, 
of  the  couferve  of  rofci  enough  to  make  it  in  a uials  ; 
wl.ii'h  is  to  be  divided  into  be  pills. 

Of  the  infufion,  or  tindfuic.  Dr  Fowler  gives  from 
fix  to  100  drops  twice  a d.iy  in  wat<n-,  or  in  a cordial 
julip,  or  othrr  proper  vehicle,  fufficient  10  puKiuce 
the  cS<^  in  adult)  ; but  in  irritable  habits  he’  feldom 
exceeded  2$  drops.  To  a patieut  of  10  years  old  he 

favc  50  drops  ; to  a child  of  tive  yearn  old  20  drops ; 

ut  to  patients  under  five  yiais  old  he  never  ventured 
to  prefenbe  it- 

Thc  firll  efTtdls  of  the  infufion  is  a tranftent  heat  in 
the  flomach  and  throat,  as  if  the  patient  had  taken  a 
dram.  The  next  general  tflrct  in  a im^deratr  dofe  is 
diuretic,  with  or  without  a flight  vertigo  and  giddi- 
nefs,  and  frrq'.ieotly  oaufea.  In  painful  esfts,  it  proves 
anodyne,  and  in  lume  cafes  occaftons  drowfmcfv  and 
flap;  in  others  drowfiuefs,  with  a fenfe  of  heat  aud 
rclllcfliiers. 

Dr  Fowler  gave  this  medicine  in  115  cafes  : in  95 
of  which  it  proved  diuretic  ; in  40  of  thefe  cafes  it 
occaliuitcd  purging;  *9  of  tbefc  patients  complained 
of  vertigo.  In  52  of  the  number  it  excited  naufea  ; 
in  the  two  lail  cafes  he  directs  the  nicdiciac  to  I c fuf- 
piuded,  and  the  lio/cs  leOcucd.  Dr  Fowler  tried  it 
in  30  cafes  of  dropfy,  viz.  four  of  ana^rca,  or  general 
dropfy  ; tw’o  of  alettes  ; and  1 2 of  dropfical  fu’eUmgs 
of  the  Icgf,  were  all  cured.  In  ten  other  cafes  it  af- 
forded coofidcrablc  relief ; and  in  three  cafes  only  it 
was  of  no  ufc.  in  ten  inflanccs  of  dyfuiy,  the  iufu- 
fion  was  anodyne  and  diuretic,  thereby  abating  pain, 
relaxing  the  urinary  pafTages,  and  piomuting  urine. — 
111  dyfurics  from  gravel,  it  facilitates  the  cxpultlon  of 
calcareous  or  gritty  ftialter. 

Dr  Fowler  fpeaks  cf  the  tife  of  tobacco  in  injec- 
tions ; an  ounce  of  the  infufion  in  a pint  of  water, 
gruel  at  a time,  and  repeated  in  cafes  of  uhRinate 
conflipatioa,  as  the  cafe  may  require.  In  the 
JryteUy  ach^  in  the  Wefl  Indies,  injections  cf  the 
N*24i. 


fmoke  of  tobacco  have  long  been  employed  with  the  e^'Viara, 

ftcr  all,  the  internal  ufe  of  tobacco  fhould  he  very 
limilrd,  and  can  only  be  fafe  in  the  hands  of  a flillful 
and  ivtlcnlivc  practitioner.  Tobacco  is  fomtlimts  ufed 
externally  in  unguents  for  deflroyingcntanrnminfr^fs, 
clcanfmg  old  ttlccrs,  &c.  licaten  into  a niaih  with  vi- 
m-gar  or  brandy,  it  has  fomclimes  proved  ferviceabk 
for  Vimoving  hard  tumours  of  the  liypochondrrs  : an 
account  is  given  in  the  FIdinburgh  I ftny#  of  two  cifcs 
of  tbl<i  kintl  cured  I v it.  Ttic  moll  cummon-ufev  of 
this  plant,  however,  arc  either  as  a flerriulatoiT  when 
taken  by  wry  of  fouff-  as  a mafticatory  by  chewing  it 
in  the  mouth,  or  us  cfl!uv*a  bv  iinoking  It ; and  when 
taken  in  moderation.  It  is  not  ait  uube.i!thf«'l  amufement. 

Fefore  pipes  wetc  invented,  it  wa^  ufually  fmoked  in 
f«  ?ar«,  and  ih<ry  are  flill  in  ufc  among  feme  of  the 
fuiithern  i>  .lions.  The  inctluMl  of  prepaiing  tVefe  is 
at  once  fitrple  and  expeditious  A le.if  of  tobiceo 
being  formed  into  «i  fmal]  I willed  roll,  fomewhat  larger 
then  the  llem  of  a pipe,  and  atiout  ei,^ht  incMs  long, 
cite fmoke  conveyed  througli  the  winding  ful_»  winch 
ptevcol  it  from  expanding,  as  through  a tube ; fo  that 
otic  end  of  it  l>ring  lighted,  and  the  otlier  applied  to 
the  mouth,  it  is  in  this  form  ufed  without  much  in* 
convenience.  But,  in  piocefs  of  time,  pipes  being 
invented,  tliey  were  found  more  comir.odiuus  vehicles 
for  the  fmoke,  an  l arc  now  in  general  ufc 

Among  ail  the  prodiu^ioiis  of  fotetgo  idimes  intro- 
duicd  into  thefe  kingdoms,  fcarce  any  has  been  htld 
in  higher  ellimatiao  by  perfons  of  every  rank  than  to- 
bacco in  the  countries  of  which  it  is  a native,  it  i^ 
confidered  by  the  Indians  ai  the  mofl  valuable  ofFer* 
iDg  lh..t  can  be  made  to  the  beings  they  w'urlhlp.  I'hey 
ufe  it  in  all  their  civil  and  religious  ceremoniei.  When 
once  the  fpiral  wreaths  of  its  fmoke  afeend  from  the 
fcithcred  pipe  of  peace,  tiie  compact  that  has  been 
jufl  n.ude  is  conlidered  as  facred  and  Inviolable.  Like* 
wife,  when  they  addrefs  their  great  Father,  or  hia 
guardian  fpirits,  rclj.Sng,  ss  they  believe,  in  eveiy  ex- 
traordinary produdiun  of  nature,  they  make  liberal 
effrrings  to  them  of  this  valuable  plant,  not  doubting 
but  th«t  they  nre  thus  lecured  of  proteCtioe. 

Tobacco  is  made  up  into  rolls  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  interior  paits  of  America,  by  means  i»f  a machine 
called  a toh>uci>-^heei.  With  this  machine  they  fpln 
the  leaves  after  they  are  cured,  into  a twifl  of  any 
fize  they  think  fit ; ami  having  folded  it  into  rolls  of 
about  20  pounds  each,  they  lay  it  by  for  ufe.  In  thia 
(late  it  will  keep  for  fevcral  years,  and  be  conttnuaily 
improving,  as  it  alw*ays  grows  miUer.  The  Illinois 
ufually  form  it  into  carrots;  w hich  is  done  by  laying  a 
number  of  leaves,  w hen  cured,  on  each  other  after  the 
ribs  have  been  taken  out,  and  rolling  them  round 
with  packthread,  till  they  become  cemented  together. 

Thefe  rolls  commonly  meafure  about  j8  or  20  inches 
in  length,  and  nine  round  in  the  middle  part. 

Tobacco  forms  a very  confidcrablc  article  in  com- 
merce; for  an  account  of  whuh  fee  the  articles  Glas- 
cow  and  VixGixiA. 

NICTITATING  steMsaxHt,  a thin  membrane 
chiefly  found  in  the  bird  and  fifh  kind,  which  covers 
the  eyes  of  ihcfc  animals,  (heUeriiig  them  from  the 
dull  or  too  much  liglit ; yet  is  fo  thin  and  pelluctd, 
that  they  can  fee  pretty  well  through  it. 

NIDDUI, 
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KTDDUI,  in  JewiAi  cuftomt,  i<  ufed  to  Bcigorodi  betireen  the  moutlu  of  the  Nieper  aod  the 
NieVf  ***^  **  <*communlcite<i.**  Thi»,  eccord-  Danube. 

^ 1 ■ iojf  to  focne»  wae  to  be  underAood  of  the  Icflcr  fort  of  NIEUHOFF  (John  dc),  a Dutch  author*  vaibom 
rxcammuoication  in  ufc  among;  the  Hebretr^.  He  about  the  beginning;  of  the  laft  century.  We  are  in« 
that  had  incurred  it  was  to  withdraw  himfeU  from  bit  dehted  to  him  for  a valuable  and  curiooi  account* 
relations  at  leafl  to  the  dilUace  of  four  cubit*:  it  written  in  Dutch*  of  hiacmbafTy  from  the  Dutch  Eaft 
commonly  cootinaed  a month.  If  it  wai  not  taken  India  Company  to  the  emperor  of  China.  Jean  le 
off  in  that  time*  it  mi^t  be  prolonged  for  6o  or  even  Carpentier  published  an  excellent  tranflation  of  it  into 
9oday»:  but  if*  within  thrt  term,  the  excomim>ni<  French,  in  fulio,  Leyden*  i66f.  This  edition  u nrCf 
cated  perfon  did  not  give  fitli^^on*  he  fell  into  the  and  the  l>ook  i»  in  great  requeff. 
cherein*  which  wai a fecond  fort  of  excommunication;  NIEUWENTY  F ( Bernard)*  an  able  philofopher 
and  thence  into  the  third  fort*  called  fbamma/a  or  /bf~  and  learned  mathematician,  wti  born  at  Weffgraafiyk, 
martat  the  moff  terrible  of  all  But  Selden  bat  proved  in  the  year  4654*  and  became  counfellor  and  buigo- 
that  there  were  only  two  kindi  of  excommunication,  maffer  of  the  town  of  Purmerend*  where  he  waa  elleem* 
a>fa.  the  greater  and  left;  and  that  thefe  thiee  terms  cd  for  hit  integrity  and  learning*  and  died  in  1718. 
were  ufed  indifferently.  He  wrote,  in  Dutch,  i.  An  excellent  treatife,  intitlcd, 

NIDUS,  among  nituraltfti,  fignifiei  a sell  or  The  Exifteoce  of  God  dereonffrated  by  the  Works  of 
proper  repoiitory  for  the  eggs  of  birds  infers  Nature,  i.  A Refutation  of  Spinoza.  3.  Some  Pieces 

where  the  young  of  tbefc  aoimab  are  hatched  and  agalnlt  the  Infinitcnnuls  d:c. 

surfed.  NIGELLA,  riiNNXL«rLowca*  or  Devi/  u»  a Bu/h: 

NIDIFICATION,  a term  generally  applied  to  the  A genus  of  the  pcotagynia  order*  belonging  to  tlie 
formation  of  a bird's  ned,  and  its  batching  or  bring*  pentaodria  clafs  of  plants.  There  is  no  calyx  ; the 

itig  forth  its  young.  See  OxxixHotocy.  petals  are  five;  and  five  trifid  ne^aria  within  the  co- 

NIECE,  a brother’s  or  fifler's  daughter,  which  In  roll*  ; there  arc  five  connected  cspfulcs.  There  are 
the  civil  law  is  reckoned  the  third  degree  of  coofan*  fire  fpecies*  all  of  them  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of 
guinity.  Europe*  and  rifmg  from  a foot  to  a foot  and  an  half 

NIEMEN,  * large  river  of  Poland*  which  rifes  In  high,  adorned  with  blue  or  yellow  flowers.  They  arc 
l.tthuanls,  where  it  pafTes  by  Btelica,  Grodno,  and  propagated  by  feeds  which  in  a dry  and  warm  fitua* 
Konno:  it  afterwards  runs  through  part  of  Samogitia  tion  will  thrive  very  well ; and  the  plants  ripen  feeds 
end  Ducal  Pruffla*  where  it  falls  into  the  lake  called  in  this  country. 

the  Cttri/cb-fxj^t  by  feveral  mouthH*  of  which  the  mod  NIGER  (C.Pefcennius  Juflus),  a celebrated  gover* 
northern  is  called  the  Rtt/tt  being  the  name  of  a town  nor  in  Syn's  well  known  by  his  vidotir  in  the  Roman 
it  paffes  !)y.  armies  while  but  a private  man.  At  the  death  of  Per- 

NIENBURG,  a rich  and  ftreng  town  of  Germany,  tinax  he  was  declared  emperor  of  Rome;  snd  his 
in  the  duchy  of  Brunfwic-Lunenburg*  with  a ftrong  clsimi  to  that  elcrstcd  iUtion  were  fupported  by  a 
eaftle.  (t  carries  on  a confiderable  trade  in  com  arvl  found  underftanding*  prudence  of  mind*  moderation* 
wool,  and  is  feated  in  a fertile  foil  on  the  river  Wefer.  couiagc,  and  virtue.  He  propofed  to  imitate  the  ac* 
£.  Long.  9.  36.  N.  Lat.  52.  44.  tiona  of  the  venerable  Antonioui*  of  rrajan*  of  Titus* 

NIEPER,  a large  river  of  Enrnpe*  and  one  of  the  ind  M.  Aurelius.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  foni* 
mnft  confiderable  of  the  North,  formerlT  railed  the  Bo*  nefs  of  ancient  difcipUnc.  He  never  fuffered  his  foldicrs 
riflhenes.  Its  foorcei's  in  the  mlddleof  Mufeovy,  run*  to  drink  wine*  but  obliged  them  when  thirffy  to  ufe 
ning  wed  by  Smolenflco*  as  far  as  Orfaj  and  then  turns  water  and  vinegar.  He  fbrbsd  the  ufe  of  filver  or 
fnuth,  palCoghy  Mohilow,  Dohac/o,Kiow,  Czyrkaffy,  gold  utcnfils  in  his  camp.  All  the  bakers  and  conks 
the  fortrefs  of  Kodak*  Deffau*  and  Oczakow,  falling  were  driven  away*  and  the  foldiers  were  ordered  to 
into  the  Black  Sea ; as  alfo  in  its  coorfe  it  divides  live  during  the  expedition  they  undertook  merely  up* 
Little  Tartary  from  Bodziac  Tartary  on  billtcts.  In  his  punifhments  Niger  was  inexorsMe: 

NIESS*  a mountain  in  tht  enviionsof  Berne  in  he  condemned  ten  of  his  foldiers  to  he  beheaded  in 
Switzerland.  It  is  the  lad  mountain  in  a high  calca*  the  prefence  of  the  army*  bccaufe  they  had  dolen  and 
reous  chain  of  hills*  of  which  tke  Stockhom,  the  eaten  a fowl.  The  fenteoce  was  heard  with  groanr. 
Neuiveren,  and  the  Ganterilh,  have  been  illudratcd  by  The  army  interfere.! ; and  when  Niger  confented  to 
the  botanical  labours  of  the  celebrated  Haller.  Nicis  diminiih  the  puniniment,  for  fear  of  kindling  rebel* 
llands  on  the  borders  of  the  Iskc  1 hun,  and  feparates  lion,  he  yet  ordered  the  criminals  to  mske  each  a rc- 
the  valley  of  Frutingen  from  that  of  Simme.  It  is  ftoration  of  ten  fowls  to  the  perfon  wlrofe  property 
very  interediog  to  the  curious  traveller,  on  account  of  they  bad  dolen.  They  were  befides  ordered  not  to 
the  fine  view  mm  its  t<^  ; and  to  naturalifls,  bec-<ufe  light  a fire  the  red  of  the  campaign,  but  to  Jive  upon 
It  joins  the  Alps.  Towards  its  foot,  t>eds  of  (late  cold  alimeats  and  to  drink  nothing  but  water.  Such 
have  t>een  diCcovered  ; it  is  of  calcareous  doae  higher  great  qualifications  in  a general  feemed  to  promife  tlic 
up  ; and  near  its  top  is  found  a fpecles  of  ptidding*  refloration  of  ancient  difeiplioe  in  tlie  Homan  armies  ; 
done*  filled  with  fm^  fragments  of  broken  pcirifac*  but  the  death  of  Niger  frudrated  every  hope  of  re* 
tioniu  form.  Sevems,  who  had  alfo  been  inv^cd  with  the 

N I ESTER,  a large  river  of  Poland*  which  has  ita  imperial  purple,  marched  againd  him;  fome  battles 
fource  in  the  Lake  Neider*  in  the  paUtInatc  of  Lem*  were  fonght,  and  Niger  was  at  lad  defeated  A.  1).  195. 
hurg,  where  it  paffes  by  Halica.  Then  it  feparates  Hit  head  was  cut  off  and  fixed  to  a long  fpear,  and 
Podolia  and  Oczakow  Tartary  from  Moldavia  and  carried  in  triumph  through  the  flrrcti  of  Rome.  He 
Budziac  Taitaiy  ; and  falls  into  the  Black  Sea  at  reigned  about  a year. 

Voa.  Xlii.  Part  1.  1 Niczt| 
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Nicr«,  a Rrcal  ri»er  of  Africa,  fgppofcd  tobavc  ita 
. orig^in  near  that  of  the  Nile  ; but  thi»  ii  xtrj  uncer- 
'''  tain.  We  arc  afTured,  however,  that  it  ii  a river  of 
very  great  extent : efpccially  if  we  fuppofe,  accoixiing 
to  the  opinion  of  the  heft  modern  geographer*,  that  it 
has  Its  foitrcc  in  the  kIn.»dom  of  Gorhan,  not  far  from 
the  eonfmev  of  tapper  Ethiopia  ; for  then  it  will  croft 
almoft  the  whole  continent  of  Afrua,  where  it  is  wldeft. 
In  its  courfe  it  receives  many  conftderable  rivers,  which 
fwet]  it  high  enough  to  be  able  at  all  times  to  carry 
veffcls  of  good  bmden  j it  fplils  ilfelf  into  fcveral 
branches,  which  uniting  again  form  very  large  and 
fertile  iftands,  well  ftlled  with  towns  and  villages.  It 
pafTcs  alfo  through  feveral  lakes,  and  has  many  cata* 
rafts.  After  having  run  from  eaft  to  well  during  a 
prodigious  long  courfe,  it  turns  at  taft  ftiort  to  the 
fouth,  at  a league  and  a half  diftance  from  the  weftern 
ocean  ; le.nving  but  a very  narrow  traft  between  it  and 
the  fca,  into  which  it  opens* its  way  in  Ul.  1^,5?. 
after  having  run  aboiit  ay  leagues  from  north  to  footh. 
Its  mouth  is  fometimes  half  a league  broad  ; but  is 
Ihul  up  by  a bank  of  quick-ftnd,  callnl  the  h<ir  of  St. 
negnft  where  the  water  is  fo  lhallow,  that  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult and  dingrroii*  to  pafs  over  it.  The  bar  is  form- 
ed by  tlie  imid  and  fand  which  the  river  brings  with 
it  during  the  inundation,  and  which  the  fea  continually 
drives  baejt  upon  the  (horc  Tins  would  effcftually 
exclude  all  (hipping,  had  not  the  violence  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  the  wciyrht  of  the  waters,  made  two  open- 
ings or  channels,  which  arc  commonly  called  the  pfffo 
of  tht  bar.  The  largeft  of  th^e  iJ  generally  not  above 
150  or  200  fathoms  broad,  and  about  10  feet  deep, 
fo  tint  nose  but  barks  of  40  or  50  tons  can  get  thro* 
this  channel ; the  other  is  lb  narrow  and  fhallow,  that 
it  is  palTable  by  canoes  only.  Thefe  channels  are  not 
always  in  the  fame  place  } for  the  river,  as  it  is  more 
or  left  fwelled,  or  the  current  more  or  left  rapid,  opens 
tbofc  paiTes  fometimes  in  one  place  and  fometimes  in 
another.  The  bar  itfelf  alfo  frequently Ihifti  its  placet 
fo  that  the  idand  of  Senegal  is  fometimes  four  leagues 
diftant  from  it,  at  other  times  only  two.  It  is  this 
bar  only  which  hinders  (hips  of  400  or  500  tons  to  go 
up  the  river.  See  Guinea  and  NEcaoLANn. 

NIGHT,  that  part  of  the  natural  day  during  which 
the  fun  IS  underneath  the  horizon  ; or  that  fpacc 
wherein  it  is  dulky. 

Night  was  originally  divided  by  the  Hebrews  and 
other  caftern  nations  into  three  parts  or  watches. 
The  Romans,  and  after  them  the  Jews,  divided  the 
night  into  four  parts  or  watches;  the  fird  of  which 
began  at  funfet,  and  laftrd  till  nine  at  night,  accord- 
ing to  our  way  of  reckoning ; the  fecond  lifted  till 
midnight ; the  third  till  three  in  the  morning ; and 
the  fourth  ended  at  funrife.  The  ancient  GauU  and 
Germans  divided  their  time  not  by  days  but  by  nights ; 
and  the  people  of  Iceland  and  the  Arabs  do  the  fame 
at  this  day.  The  like  is  obfenred  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons. — The  length  and  (hortnefs  of  night  or  of 
darknefs  is  according  to  the  feafoo  of  the  year  and 
pofuion  of  the  place  ; and  the  caufes  of  this  variety 
are  now  well  known.  See  Astronossy,  &c. 

. Night,  in  fcHpture-langusge,ii  ufcil  for  the  timet  of 
hrathenifh  Ignorance  and  profaneneft  (Rom.  xiii.  la.); 
for  advcrfiiy  and  alSiftion  (If.  xxi,  w.}}  aud,  UlUy, 
for  death  f John  ix.  4.) 
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K!c.nT-^o^rtrj^i  a roetliod  of  catching  Urge  and  (hy  Niiyhi-arij- 
fifh  in  the  night-time.  Trout,  and  many  other  of  the 
bettet  forts  of  fiih,  arc  naturally  (by  and  fearful ; they 
therefore  prey  in  the  night  as  the  fecureft  time,— 'I'hc  ^i\c. 
method  of  taking  them  on  this  plan  is  as  follows : ^ 

The  tackle  muft  be  ftrong,  and  need  not  be  fo  fine  as 
for  day-Hlhing,  when  every  thing  is  feen  ; the  hook- 
muft  be  baited  with  a large  earth-worm,  or  a black, 
fnail,  and  thro'^n  out  into  the  river;  there  muft  be 
no  lead  to  tbe  line,  fo  that  the  bait  may  not  fink,  but 
be  kept  drawling  along,  upon  or  near  the  furface. 

Whatever  trout  is  near  the  pbcc  will  be  brought  thi* 
thrr  by  the  motion  of  the  water,  and  will  fetze  the 
worm  or  fnail-  The  angler  will  be  alarmed  by  the 
noife  which  tlie  fifti  makes  in  rifing,  and  muft  give  him 
line,  and  time  to  fwailov^*  the  hook  ; then  a lliglit 
touch  fecures  him.  The  beft  and  largcll  trouts  are 
found  to  bite  thus  in  the  night;  arnl  they  rife  rooftly 
in  the  llill  and  clear  deeps,  not  in  the  fwiftand  (hallow 
currents.  Sometimes,  though  there  are  fiih  about  the 
place,  they  will  not  rife  at  the  bait:  in  this  cafe  the 
angler  mull  put  on  fome  lead  to  his  Knc,  and  fink  it 
to  (he  bottom. 

NiaaT’Martf  or  larulus.  Sec  Mimcixs,  n®329. 
P/i(7HT‘U^aIbrrs,  ia  medicine.  Sec  Medicine,  0^329, 
and  Noctamioli. 

NiGHr-fValirrjt  in  law,  are  fuch  perfocs  as  deep  by 
day  and  walk  by  night,  being  oftentimes  pilferers  or 
difturbers  of  the  public  peace.  Conftablcs  are  autho- 
rifed  by  the  common  law  to  arreft  nigbt-waikers  and 
fiifpicious  pcrfnns,  &c.  Watchmen  may  alfo  arreft 
night  walkers,  and  hold  them  until  the  morning  : and 
it  is  ftid,  that  a private  perfon  may  arreft  any  fufpi- 
clous  night-walker,  and  detain  him  till  he  give  a gooti 
account  of  himfelf.  One  may  be  bound  to  the  good 
behaviour  for  being  a night-walker ; and  common 
oight-walken,  or  haunters  of  bawdy-houfes,  are  to  be 
indifted  befote  juftices  of  peace,  &c.  But  it  is  not 
held  lawful  for  a conftable,  &c,to  take  up  any  woman 
as  a nij^ht-walker  on  bare  fufpiciort  only  of  being  of 
ill  fame,  unleft  (he  be  guilty  of  a breach  of  the  peace, 
pr  fome  unlawful  aft,  and  ought  to  be  found  mif- 
doin^. 

NIGHTINGALE,  in  ornithology;  a fpccict  of 
motacilla.  Sec  Motacicea,  and  Plate  CCCXV. 

The  nightingale  takes  its  name  from  night,  and  the 
Saxon  word  galan,  “ to  fing  ;**  exprelTivc  of  the  time 
of  Its  melody.  Its  fize  and  colour  has  been  deferibed 
already  under  Motacilla  : to  which  account  we  add» 
that  it*  eyes  are  remarkably  Urge  and  piercing;  and 
though  it  is  about  equal  in  (lie  to  the  redftart,  it  Is 
longer  in  body,  an.d  more  elegantly  made. 

Mr  Hunter  found,  by  difTeftion,  that  the  roufelea 
of  the  larynx  are  ftronger  in  the  nightingale  than  in 
any  other  bird  of  the  (ame  Hze.>— Sibbald  places  them 
in  his  lift  of  Scotch  birds  ; but  they  certainly  are  un- 
known in  that  part  of  Great  Britain,  probably  from 
the  fcarcity  and  the  recent  introduftion  of  liedgea 
there.  Yet  they  vifit  Sweden,  a much  more  fevere 
climate.  In  England  they  frequent  thick  hedges,  and 
low  coppices  { and  generally  keep  in  the  middle  of  the 
bu(b,  fo  that  they  ore  very  rarely  feen.  When  the 
youn^  ones  iirft  come  abroad,  and  are  helplefs,  the 
old  birds  make  a plaintive  and  jarring  noife  with  a fort 
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K^hrin-  of  fnappin^  as  If  ia  menace,  purfuing  along  the  hedge 
* 1^'*-  ihe  palTengfcrt. 

~ They  begin  their  fong  in  the  CTcniog,  and  continue 
It  the  whole  night.  Thefe  their  vigiu  did  not  pafa 
unnoticed  by  the  andenta:  the  numbera  of  thefe  birda 
were  provcrtial;  and  not  to  rcil  as  much  ai  the  night* 
ingale,  exprefTed  a very  bad  (lerper(A).  'lliift  wai  the 
favourite  bird  of  the  llritifh  poet,*  who  omit*  no  op* 
portunity  of  introducing  it»  and  almoil  conOantly  no* 
ting  itt  love  of  folicude  and  night.  How  finely  doca 
h feive  to  compofe  part  of  the  folemn  fccnery  of  bit 
Pefifero/o\  when  he  defcribei  it 

In  her  faddefi  fwecleft  plight. 

Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  night  ; 

While  Cyatbia  checks  her  dragon  yoke, 

Cenlly  o’er  th*  accu{lom*d  oak. 

Sweet  bird,  that  fhunn'fi  the  noife  of  folly, 

Mofi  mttfical,  moft  melancholy  1 
Thcc,  chaunirefs,  oft  the  wo^s  among, 

I woo  to  hear  thy  evening  fong. 

* In  another  place  he  Aylet  it  the  fokmm  bird;  and 
again  fpeaks  of  it. 

As  the  wakeful  bird 

Sings  darkling,  and,  in  fhadicll  covert  hid, 

Tmu'S  her  noAtirnal  note. 

The  reader  will  cxcufe  a few  more  quotations  from 
the  fame  poet,  on  the  fame  fuljed ; the  firfi  deferibes 
the  approach  of  evening,  aiKl  the  retiring  of  all  ani* 
mals  to  their  repofe. 

Silence  accompanied;  for  beaft  and  bird. 

They  to  their  gralTy  couch, ‘thefe  to  their  neAs, 
Were  Hunk  ; all  but  the  wakeful  rngbiifteale, 

She  all  night  long  her  amVous  defcant  ^g. 

When  ^ve  paiTed  the  irkfome  night  preceding  her 
fall,  (he.  In  a dream,  imagines  herfelf  thus  reproached 
with  lufing  the  beauties  of  the  night  by  indulging  too 
long  a repofe. 

Why  flcep*A  thou,  Eve?  now  is  the  plealant  lime, 
The  cool,  the  filent,  fave  where  filence  yields 
Tothe  night*warbling  bird,  that  now  awake 
Tunes  fwceteA  his  lovedabour’d  fong. 

The  fame  birda  fing  their  nuptial  fong,  and  lull  them 
to  red.  How  rapturous  are  the  following  lines ! how 
rxpreflive  of  the  delicate  fcnnbihty  of  our  Mdtou's 
tender  ideas  I 

The  earth 

Gave  fign  of  gratuUtion,  and  eacli  hill ; 

Joyou%  the  birds;  frdh  gales  and  gentle  airs 
Whifper'd  it  to  the  woods,  and  from  their  wings 
klung  rote,  Dung  odours  from  the  fptcy  Ihrub, 
Dilportirig,  till  the  arn'roua  bird  of  night 
Sung  fpoufai,  and  bid  haAe  the  evening  Aar 
On  hu  hilhtop  to  light  the  bridal  lamp. 

Thefe,  lull'd  by  niybtm^^aUf,  embracing  flept ; 

-And  on  their  naked  limbs  the  fiow'ry  roof 
Shower’d  rofes,  which  the  morn  repaii'd. 


Thefe  quotations  from  the  bcA  judge  of  melody,  N-ghtin. 
we  thought  due  to  the  fweeteA  of  our  feathered  choi* 
riders;  and  we  believe  no  reader  of  taAc  will  think  KwJuiii. 
them  tedious.  . > — ■ 

Virgil  feems  to  be  the  only  poet  among  the  an* 
cieius  who  hath  attended  to  the  circumAance  of  this 
bird’s  finging  in  the  night  time. 

papulea  Philomela  Jub  tmlrd 

yimjjfot  queritar  fetutt  quot  dunts  firalsr 
Objervant  nido  impiumet  deiraxii  i at  ilia 
Flet  mdem^  ramo*que  ftdent  miferabiU  earmen 
Initgratf  et  maJlU  late  loca  qu^hbus  implrt. 

Georg.  IV.  1.  jii. 

As  Pbilfoofitfi  poplar  fhaJes,  alone, 

For  her  loA  offspring  pours  a mother's  moan,  * 

Which  fome  rough  ploughman  marking  for  his  prey. 

From  the  warm  oeA,  unflrc]g*d,  hath  dragg’d  away ; 

Perch'd  on  a bough,  fhe  all  night  long  complains, 

And  fills  the  grove  with  (ad  repeated  Arains. 

F.  IVartoK. 

Pliny  has  deferibed  the  warbling  notes  of  this  bird 
with  an  elegance  (hat  befpeaks  an  exquifite  fcofibility 
of  taAe,  Hh.  x.  t,  29.  ^ 

If  the  nightingale  is  kept  in  a cage,  it  often  begins 
to  fing  about  the  latter  end  of  November,  and  conll* 
nues  iu  fong  more  orlefstill  June.— young  canary- 
bird,  linnet,  ficy*Uik,  or  robin  (who  hare  never  heard 
any  other  bird),  arc  faid  beA  to  learn  the  note  of  a 
nightlnffalc. 

Mo(k-NtQHflMC4LM.  SCC  MoTAClLLl,  fp.  8. 

Fir^ituan  NiOHtiKaALS^  in  ornithology,  the  com* 
mon,  but  improper,  name  of  a bird  of  the  graft* 
beaked  kind,  called  by  authors  the  c9ce<ithraujlet  Indita 
(rijiata, 

2t  is  a little  fmallcr  than  our  blackbirrl  j It  has  a 
black  ring  furrounding  the  eyes  and  noArtU;  the  licak 
is  very  large  and  thick,  but  not  altogether  fo  Urge  as 
in  the  common  grofs  beak  ; and  iu  head  is  orna- 
mented with  a very  high  and  beautiful  creA,  which 
It  moves  about  very  frequently;  it  is  ail  over  of  a very 
fine  and  lively  red,  but  paler  on  the  head  snd  tail  than 
clfewherc ; it  it  brought  to  us  from  Virginia,  and  is 
much  valued  in  England  for  its  beauty  and  delicate 
manner  of  finging  ; it  is  very  fond  of  almonds  and  the  ‘ 
like  fruits. 

NIGHTSHADE,  in  batattr.  See  SotANtiM. 

Deadly  NxaHStn4DS»  See  ATaovA.— The  berries 
of  tJus  plant  are  of  a malignant  puifonous  nature ; and, 
being  of  a fweet  taAe,  have  frequently  proved  deAruc* 
five  to  children.  A Urge  gUfs  of  warm  vinegar,  ta- 
ken as  foon  as  pofiible  after  eating  the  berries,  will  pne* 
vent  their  bad  cAcAs. 

NIGIDIUS  piouuuf  (Publius),  one  of  the  moft 
learned  men  of  ancient  Rome,  Ajuri.hci  at  the  fame 
time  with  Cicero.  He  wrote  on  varinui  fubjeAs;  but 
his  pieces  appeared  fo  refined  and  di£culc  that  they 
were  not  regarded.  lie  alfified  Cicero,  with  great 
rudcncc,  iu  defeating  Catiline's  confpiracy,  and  did 
im  many  fervices  in  the  time  of  hu  adrerfity.  He 
1 2 adhered 


(«)  /ERun  vor.  lifl.  577.  bulb  in  the  text  and  nute.  It  mud  be  remarked,  that  iiightiDgalea  fing  alfo  in 
the  Jay. 
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K^Iq»  tdhrrcd  to  Pompejr  in  oppoTtcion  (o  Cc^ ; which 
J\  occafioned  hU  eai)«»  hcdyin^  in  banifhmcnt.  Cicero, 
who  had  tlwajs  entertained  the  hi^heft  etteem  for 
’ him,  wrote  a beautiful  confolatoiy  letter  to  him  (the 
13th  of  4.  oJ  FamiViara )• 

NlGRtNA,  in  botany  ; a jifenusof  the  ixMno^nia 
order,  i^Ioo^in^  to  the  pentan.'rij  claf«  of  plant<u 
The  corolla  ia  fiinncKihaped  ; the  calyx  inAatcd  •,  ilie 
ftigma  obtufe  ; the  capfule  bilocular. 

NIGRITIA.  Sec  NEcaoLAND. 

NIGUA.  SccChecoe. 

NILE,  a large  and  celebrated  river  of  Africa,  to 
which  the  country  of  Egypt  owes  its  fertility  ; and 
the  exploring  of  the  fources  of  which  has,  ftum  the 
rcmotefl  ages,  been  accounted  an  impraAlcahle  under- 
taking.  Of  Uce  this  problem  has  been  fulvcd  by 
James  Bruce,  £fq;  of  Kionaird,  in  Scotland  ; who 
fpeat  feveral  years  at  the  court  of  AhyiTinta,  and  by 
tue  favour  of  the  emperor  and  great  people  of  the 
country  was  enabled  to  accomplish  the  arduous  tafk 

In  the  account  of  his  travels  lately  piibliihe.l,  this 
gentleman  has  been  at  particular  pains  to  Show,  that 
none  of  thofe  who  underto<^  this  tsik  ever  fucceeded 
in  it  but  himfelf.  The  inquiry  concerning  its  fprings, 
he  fays,  begfan  before  either  hidory  or  tradition,  and 
ia  by  fome  ftippofed  to  be  the  origin  of  hieroglyphics. 
Though  Egypt  was  the  country  which  receiv^  the 
grealeil  benefit  from  this  river,  it  was  mit  there  that 
the  inquiries  concerning  its  inundattoa  began  s it  be« 
ing  probable  that  every  thing  relative  to  the  extent 
and  periodical  time  of  that  inundation  would  be  accu- 
rately fettled  (which  could  not  be  done  but  by  a long 
fcrics  of  obfervations)  before  any  pevfoo  would  venture 
to  httild  houft's  within  its  reach. 

The  philofophers  of  Meroe,io  our  author's  opimofli^ 
were  the  Hrft  who  undertook  to  make  a number  of  oh- 
fervationt  fufHcient  to  determine  thefe  points ; their 
country  being  fo  fituated,  that  they  could  perceive 
every  thing  relative  to  the  htcreafe  or  decreafe  of  the 
river  without  any  danger  from  its  ovet  Bowing.  Being 
much  addicted  to  allronomy,  it  could  not  long  efcape 
them,  that  the  heliacal  riling  of  the  dog  flar  was  a lig- 
nal  for  Egypt  to  prepare  for  the  inundation;  without 
which  it  was  vain  to  expe^  any  crop.  The  connec- 
rioo  of  this  celeftiil  fign  with  the  anoual  riling  of  the 
river  would  undoubtedly  foon  become  a matter  of  cu- 
riofity } and  as  this  could  not  eahly  be  difeovered,  it 
WAS  natuial  fop  an  ignorant  and  fbperAitiout  people  to 
aCcribe  the  whole  to  the  a^'on  of  the  dog  ftar  as  a 
deity.  StiD,  however,  by  thofe  who  were  more  en- 
lightened, the  phenomenon  would  be  aferibed  to  na- 
ntral  caufes;  and  a great  ftep  towards  the  difeovery  of 
thefe,  undoubtedly  was  that  of  the  fources  of  the  river 
ttfelf.  I,A  the  early  ages,  when  travelling  into  foreign 
countries  was  impeaA^ble  by  private  perfons,  the 
inquiry  into  the  fources  of  the  Nile  became  an  object 
to  tbe  greateft  roooarchs.  SefoAria  is  faid  to  have 
preferred  the  honour  of  difeovtring  them  almoll  to  all 
tbe  -ridoriea  he  obtained.  Alexander  the  Great  is 
well  known  to  have  had  a great  curiofity  to  difeover 
thefe  fountains.  On  his  arrival  at  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Ammon,  he  is  faid  to  have  made  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  fountains  of  the  Nile,  even  before  he  aiked 
'fbout  nil  own  defeent  from  Jupiter.  The  priefta  arc 
j&id  to  have  given  him  proper  diredions  for  Ending 


tiiem  I and  Alexaudcr  took  the  moll  ready  meaoi  of  Mite, 
accomphiliiiig  !><•  purpofr,  by  employing  natives  of  ■■  » 
Eiliiopia  to  make  the  feardt.  Thefe  dilcorercrs.  In 
the  opinion  of  Mr  Bruce,  milTed  their  aim,  by  reafoa 
of  the  tnni  which  the  Kite  takes  to  the  call  in  the  U- 
titude  of  9%  where  it  begins  to  furround  cite  kingdoat 
of  Oojain  ; but  which  they  might  imagine  to  be  only 
a winding  of  the  itrrr,  foon  to  be  compenfated  by  au 
equal  turn  to  the  well.  **  They  therefore  {Uyt  he) 
continued  their  jourucy  fouth  till  near  the  line,  aad 
never  faw  it  more  ; aw  they  could  have  no  polHblc  do- 
tion  it  had  turned  back  behind  them,  and  that  they 
had  left  it  as  far  north  as  latitude  9^  They  report- 
ed then  to  Alexander  what  was  truth,  that  they  had 
afeended  the  Nile  as  far  Couth  as  latitude  y*' ; where 
it  unexpe<fledly  took  its  cuurCc  to  the  call,  and  was 
fren  no  more.  The  river  was  not  known,  nor  to  be 
heard  of  near  the  line,  or  farther  fouthward,  nor  was 
it  diminilhed  in  fi/.e,  nor  had  It  given  any  fymptom 
that  they  were  near  its  fourcc ; they  had  found  the 
Nile  (warm),  w'hilc  they  expetted  its  rife 

among  melting  fnows."  * 

Mr  Bruce  is  of  opinion  that  this  turn  of  the  Nila 
to  the  caftward  was  the  occaCion  of  Alexander's  ex- 
travagant miilake.  In  fiippoCmg  that  he  had  difeovered 
tire  fountains  of  the  Nile  when  he  was  near  the  fourcc 
of  the  Indus;  and  which  he  wrote  to  bismother, 
though  he  afterwards  caufed  it  to  be  erafed  from  bis 
bookk 

Ptolemy  Philadelphua  fucceeded  Alexander  in  liis 
atteropta  to  difeover  the  fourcc  of  the  Nile  ; but  he 
likewife  proving  unfuccefsful,  the  tafle  was  next  uu- 
dertaken  by  Ptolemy.  Euergetes,  tbe  moll  powerful  of 
the  Greek  princes  who  fat  on  the  throne  of  Egypt. 

**  lu  this  (fays  Mr  Bruce)  he  had  probably  fiiccccdcJ, 
had  he  not  midaken  the  river  itfelf.  He  fnppofcd 
the  Siris,  now  the  Tacazzc,  to  be  the  Nile;  and 
afeeoding  in  the  dire^ion  of  ita  Aream,  he  came  to 
Axurn,  the  capital  of  bira  and  of  Ethiopia.  But  tbe 
flory  he  lelU  of  the  foow  which  be  found  knee-deep 
on  the  mountains  of  Samen,  makes  me  qiicAion  whe- 
ther he  ever  crolTed  the  Siris,  or  was  himfelf  an  octa- 
lar  witncls  of  what  he  fays  he  ubferved  there." 

Carfar  had  the  fame  curiofity  with  other  conquerora 
to  vifit  the  fprings  of  tbe  Nile,  though  his  Etuaiioa. 
did  not  allow  him  to  make  any  attempt  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  Neio,  however,  was  more  tdlive.  He  fent  two 
centurions  into  Ethiopia,  with  orders  to  explore  the 
unknown  fountains  of  tins  river;  but  they  returned 
without  having  accompliflied  their  errand.  They  re- 
ported, that,  after  having  gone  a long  way,  they 
came  to  a king  of  Ethiopia,  who  fumilhed  them  with 
neceflaries,  and  recommendationt  to  .fame  other  king- 
doms adjacent ; paffing  which,  they  came  to  immeofie 
lakes,  of  which  nobody  knew  the  end,  nor  could  they 
ever  hope  to  End  it.  Their  ftory,  however.  Is  by  Mr 
Bruce  Uippofed  to  be  a h^on ; as  the  Nile  forms  no 
lakes  throughout  its  courfe,  excepting  that  of  Tzaiia 
or  Dembca,  the  limits  of  which  arc  caEly  perceived. 

No  other  attempt  was  made  by  the  ancients  to  dif- 
eover the  fources  of  this  celebrated  river;  and  the  mat- 
ter was  looked  upon  to  be  an  impofTibUity,  iulomucb 
that  <aput  NUi  qutrere  became  a proverb,  denoting 
the  tropoiUbility  of  any  underta^ng.  The  firll 
who,  in  more  modern  ages,  made  any  attempt  of  thia. 
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!fiV>  kind  wii  a monk  f;rnt  into  Ab)'fl>nla  in  the  year  532, 
'by  Nonnofuf,  ambiflador  fn>m  the  Emptror  Jullin. 
I’hii  monk  is  called  Cofmat  tht  f/erm'it  and  likewifc 
Indopianjltty  from  hit  ruppofe^l  tranU  into  India.  He 
proceeded  as  far  aa  the  city  of  AxurOf  but  did  not 
sritii  that  part  of  the  country  where  the  head  of  the 
Nile  liet;  nor,  in  Mr  Bruce's  opinion,  woul  1 it  have 
been  pra^irahlc  for  him  to  do  fo.  Ti  c difeoeery, 
however,  is  faid  to  hare  been  made  at  Ull  by  Peter 
Parz  the  miHionary.  But  the  truth  of  this  account  is 
denied  hy  Mr  Bnicc,  for  the  following  reafonsj  I. 
“ No  relation  of  ihis  kind  (fayi  he)  was  to  be  found 
in  three  copies  of  Peter  Pact’s  hiftory,  to  which  1 had 
secefs  when  in  llily,  on  my  return  home.  One  of 
ihefe  copies  I fjw  at  Milan  ; and,  by  the  intcrell  of 
friends  had  an  opportunity  of  perufing  it  at  my  lei> 
furc.  The  other  two  were  at  Bologna  and  Rome.  I 
ran  through  them  rapidly;  attending  only  to  the  place 
whTe  the  defeription  ought  to  have  been,  and  where 
2 did  not  hnd  it : but  having  copied  the  Aril  and  laft 
page  of  the  Milan  manufeript,  and  comparing  them 
with  the  two  lad  mentfooed,  1 found  that  all  the  three 
were,  word  for  word,  the  fume,  and  none  of  them  con* 
tained  one  fyllable  of  the  dilcovery  of  the  fource. 
2.  Alphoofo  Mendaa  came  into  AbyfGnta  about  a 
year  after  Paez's  death.  New  and  dctireMe  as  that 
difeovery  muft  hare  been  to  himfcif,  fo  the  pope,  king, 
of  Spain,  and  all  his  gr^at  pstrons  in  Portugal  aod 
Italy  ; though  he  wrote  the  hillory  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  particulars  concerning  the  mtlTton  in  great 
detail  and  with  good  judgment,  yet  he  never  men* 
tions  this  joumry  of  Peter  Paez,  though  it  probably 
mud  have  been  conveyed  to  Rome  and  Portugal  after 
bis  inf^vedion  and  under  his  authority.  3.  Balthazar 
Tellez,  a learned  Jefuit,  has  wrote  two  volumes  in 
folio,  with  great  candour  and  impartialicy,  confidering 
the  fpirit  of  thofe  times  ; and  he  declares  his  work  to 
be  compiled  from  thofe  of  Alphonfo  Mendez  the  pa- 
triarch, fiom  the  two  volumes  i>f  Peter  Psez,  as  well 
as  from  the  regular  reports  made  by  the  individuals  of 
the  company  in  fome  places,  and  by  the  provincial 
letters  in  others;  to  all  which  he  had  complete  uccefs,'' 
ai  alfo  to  the  annual  reports  of  Peter  Paez,  among  th: 
red  from  1 to  1622  ; yet  I'eller.  makes  no  men. 
don  of  fuch  a dlfcovery,  though  he  is  very  particular 
as  to  the  merit  of  each  milTionary  during  the  long 
reign  of  Facilidas,  which  occupies  more  tl^n  half  the 
two  volumes.** 

The  fird,  and  indeed  the  oidy  account  of  the  foun. 
tains  of  the  Nile  publifhed  before  that  of  Mr  Bruce, 
was  Kircher's;  who  fays  that  he  took  it- from  the 
writings  mf  Peter  Paez.  The  time  when  the  difeovery 
is  laid  to  have  been  made  was  the  zid  of  .•\pril  t6i8{ 
at  which'feafon  the  rains  arc  begun,  and  therefore  very 
unwholefomc  ; fo  that  the  Abyfliniaii  armies  are  not 
without  extreme  nccelGty  in  the  held  i^betweeQ  Sep- 
tember and  February  at  farthed  is  the  time  they  are 
abroad  from  the  capital  and  in  a^ion. 

**  The  river  (fays.  Kireher)  at  this  day,  by  the 
Ethiopians,  is  called  Abiwy  i it  rifes  in  the  kingdom 
of  Gojam,  in  a territory  called  Sahohy  whofe  ioba- 
bicants  are  called  Agowi  The  fource  of  the  Nile  is 
drnated  in  the  weft  part  of  Gojam,  in  the.bighed 
part  of  a valley  which  refemblvi  a gre,it  plain  on  every 
fide  furrouaded  by  high  mounuins.  Ou  the  21II  o 


April  1618,  being  here,  together  with  the  king  and  Ni>. 
hri  army,  I afeended  the  place,  and  obferved  every 
thing  with  great  attention  : 1 diicovered  Brd  two 
round  fountains  ea*b  about  four  palms  in  diameter, 
and  faw,  with  the  greatell  delight,  what  neither  Cy. 
rus  the  Perfian,  nor  CambyCcs,  nor  AlexanJer  the 
Great,  nor  the  famous  Julios  C:elar,  couU.evrr  dif* 
cover,  d^he  tw'o  openings  of  thefe  fountains  have  no 
ilfue  in  the  plain  on  the  top  of  the  roounuln,  but 
flow  from  the  root  of  it.  The  fecond  fountain  lies 
about  a done-caft  weft  from  the  former  s the  inha- 
bitants fay  that  this  whole  mountain  is  full  of  water; 
and  add,  that  the  whole  plain  about  the  fountain  u 
floating  and  uofleady,  a certain  mark  that  there  is 
water  concealed  under  it ; for  which  reafon  the  water 
does  not  overflow  at  the  fountain,  but  forces  itfelf 
with  great  violence  out  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

The  inhabitaou,  together  with  the  emperor,  rvho 
was  then  prefent  with  hia  army,  msiotain,  that  that 
year  it  trembled  very  little  on  account  of  the  drought; 
but  in  other  years,  that  it  trembled  and  overflowed  fo 
that  it  could  fcarce  be  approached  without  danger. 

The  breadth  of  the  circumference  may  be  about  the 
call  of  a fling  t below  the.  top  of  this  mountain  the* 
people  live  about  a league  diftaot  from  the  fountain 
to  the  weft  ; aod  this  place  is  called  Cf^  / and  the 
fountain  feems  to  be  about  a cannon-lhot  dillant  from 
Geelh  ; moreover  the  Held  where  the.  fountain  is,  it 
on  all  fidca  dificult  of  accefi,  except  on  the  north  t 
fide,  where  it  may  be  aCcended  witb  eaCe.** 

On  this  reUtioD  Mf  Bruce  obfenes,  that  there  ia 
DO  fuch  place  as  Sa^a/a;  it  ought  ta  have  been  named 
Sacaiay  finifying  the  btgheft  ridge  of  land,  where  the 
water  falls  equally  down  on  both  fides,  from  call  and 
well,  or  from  iKnth  and  fouth.  So  the  Iharp  roofs 
•f  our  houfes,  where  tlse  water  runs  down  cqudly 
on  the  oppotite  fidcs/  are  called  by  the  fame  name. 

Other  obje&ioni  are  drawn  from  the  fituation  of 
places,  a^  from  the  number  and  fituation  of  the 
fountains  tbe^felves,  everyone  of  whkh  Mr  Bruce 
found  by  a^ual  mcafuration  to  he  diflerent  from  ’ 
Kircher’s  account.  The  following,  however,  he  looks  • 
upon  to  be  deeifive  that  Pae/.  never  was  on  the  fpot. 

“ He  fay4,  the  fiold  in  which  the  fountains  of  ihc 
Nile  arc,  is  of  very  iTiflficuU  accefs  ; the  afeent  to  it 
being  very  fteep,  excepting  on  the  north,  where  it 
is  plain  and  eafy.  Now,  if  we  look  at  the  beginning 
of  this  dekription,  we  Ihould  think  it  would  be  the 
dcfcent,  not  the  afernt,  that  would  be  troublclome  ; . 
for  the  fountains  were  placed  in  a valley,  and  people 
rather  de/ceutt  into  valleys  than  a/ctnJ  into  them  ; but 
fuppofing  it  was  a valley  in  which  there  was  a field  up- 
on wlflch  there  was  a mountain,  aod  on  the  mountain 
thefe  founuins ; ftiU,  1 fay,  that  thefe  mouatains  arc 
nearly  icacceflible  on  the  thiee  fidet;  but  that  the 
iDoft  diflicult  of  them-  all  is  the  north,  the  way  we 
afeend  from  the  pitin  of  Goutto.  From  the  call, 
by  Sacala,  ilie  afeent  is  made  from  the  valley  of  Eir- 
ebambara,  and  from  the  plun  of  AfToa  to  the  fouth  « 
you  have  the  almoil  perpendicular  craggy  cliff  of 
Geelh,  covered  with  thorny  buihts,  treca,  and  baxi»- 
boos,  which  cover  the  mouths  of  the  cavCroa ; and  on  ■ 
the  north  you  have  the  mountains  of  Afurmslh], 
thick  fet  with  all  Tons  nf  thorny  trees  and  fhrubs, 
efpccially  with  ihc  kaoiuffa:  tbefe  thickeia  aie,  mons 
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OTCT,  filleJ  With  wild  beaits  crptcinlly  }mi?e,  long* 
haircJ  babooni^,  which  wc  frequrntly  met  walking  up* 
rikjht.  Through  thefe  high  and  difncnlt  mouniahii 
we  have  only  narrow  path**  like  (hofc  of  fheep,  made 
by  the  goats,  or  the  wild  heailf  wc  arc  fpeaking  of, 
which,  after  wc  had  w^alkcd  on  them  for  a long  fpace, 
landed  ui  frequently  at  »the  edge  of  foire  valley  or 
yjrccipicc,  and  forced  ua  to  go  back  again  to  feck  a 
*«new  road.  l‘rom  towards  Zeegam  to  the  weftward, 
amd  fiom  tlie  plain  where  the  river  winds  fo  much, 
is  the  only  cafy  arcefs  to  the  fountains  of  the  Nile  ; 
*nd  they  that  afeend  to  them  by  this  way  will  not 
even  think  that  approach  too  eafy.'* 

Peter  Heyling,  a jirotcflant  of  Lubcc,  redded  fe- 
deral years  in  the  country  ef  Go^m,  and  was  even 
governor  of  it,  but  he  never  miJeany  attempt  todif* 
cover  the  fource  of  the  Nile;  dedicating  lumfelf  en- 
tirely to  a Uudious  and  folitary  life.  'I'he  moil  ex* 
traordinary  attempt,  however,  that  ever  w^s  made 
to  difeuver  the  fource  of  this  or  any  other  river,  was 
that  of  a German  nublemaa  named  Ptier  dt 

Mouk,  coffitc  de  Di'frcval.  He  had  been  in  the  Da* 
nirti  navy  from  the  year.  1711;  and,  in  1739,  was 
snide  rear-admiral.  That  fame  > ear  he  refigned  hiscom- 
milTion,  and  began  his  attempt  to  difeover  the  fource 
of  the  Nile  in  Egy;>t.  To  this  country  he  took  his 
wife  along  with  him;  and  had  no  fooper  reached  Cairn, 
than  he  quarrelled  with  a Turkith  mob  on  a point  of 
etiquette;  which  inllintly  brought  upon  them  the 
Janizaries  and  guards  of  police,  to  take  them  into 
cudody.  The  coumefs  exerted  herftlf  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner ; and,  armed  only  with  a pair  of 
fcilTam,  put  all  the  ianitaries  to  flight,  and  even 
wounded  feveral  of  tnem  ; fo  that  her  liulhatid  was 
left  at  liberty  to  purfue  his  plan  of  difeovery.  To 
accomplifb  tin's,  be  provided  a barge  with  fmall 
cannon,  and  furnifhed  with  all  aecelTary  provliions 
for  liicnfelf  and  hit  wife,  who  was  iliU  to  accom- 
pany him.  Before  he  fet  out,  beaever,  it  was 
fuggefled  to  him,  that,  Tuppofing  government  might 
protedi  him  fo  far  as  to  allow  his  barge  to  pafs  the 
.conflnes of  Egypt  fafely,  and  to  the  flrfl  catared;  fup- 
. pofiog  olfo  that  (he  was  anired  at  Ibrim,  or  Deir, 
the  laft  ganifons  depeodiog  on  Cairo;  yci  dill  fome 
daysjnumcy  above  tlic  garrifons  of  Dcir  and  Ibrim 
began  the  dreadful  defarts  of  Nubia;  and  farther  fouth, 
at  the  great  catara^  of  Jan  Add,  the  Nile  falls  20  feet 
down  a perpendicular  rock— *fo  that  here  his  voyage 
muii  undoubtedly  end.  The  count,  however,  fljt* 
tered  hiinfelf  with  Icing  able  to  obtain  fuch  aflllUnce 
from  the  gavrifons  of  Ibrim  and  Dcir,  as  woiilJ  en- 
able him  to  uke  the  vcllcl  to  pieces,  and  to  carry  it 
up  above  the  cataracl,  where  it  could  again  be  kaun<.h* 
ed  into  the  river.  To  facilitate  this  Tchemc  he  haJ 
even  entered  into  a treaty  with  fume  of  the  baibariaus 
named  AVnaott//,  who  relidc  near  the  cataract,  and 
employ  themfdvcs  in  gathering  feni,  which  abounds 
in  their  country.  Tbcfc  prom-fed  to  afiid  him  in 
this  extraordinary  adventure ; but,  luckily  for  the 
count,  he  func-red  himfeU  at  bfl  to  l/C  perfuaded  by 
forr.e  Venetian  merchants  at  Cano  not  to  priKcrd  in 
.perfon  on  fuch  a dangerous  anJ  unhcird  of  naviga* 
tion,  but  rather  to  depute  Mr  Nordtn,  Kis  lieutenant, 
who  was  likcwife  to  ierve  as  his  draughtfman  to  re* 
.^noofltc  the  forts  of  Ibrim  and  Dcir,  as  well  as 


the  cat.iri£l  of  Jan  Aiel,  and  renew  his  treaty  with 
the  Kcunoufs.  Thia  gentleman  accordingly  embark- 
ed upon  one  of  the  vclTcIs  common  on  the  Nile,  but 
met  with  a great  many  difRculties  and  difaders  before 
he  could  reach  Syene  and  the  fird  catara^  ; after 
which  having  with  tlJl  greater  difft-ulty  reached  Ibrim, 
inlleid  of  meeting  with  any  encouragement  for  the 
count  to  prtccc'i  on  his  voyage,  he  was  robbed  of 
all  he  had  by  the  governor  of  the  fort,  and  narrowly 
cfcapcd  with  his  life  ; it  having  been  for  fame  time  de- 
termined by  him  and  his  ruldien,tliat  MrNorden  Ihould 
be  pnt  to  death.  By  thefe  diflicultiei  the  count  was 
fo  much  diiheartened,  that  he  determined  to  make 
no  more  attempts  on  the  Nubian  Ude.  He  now  re* 
fulved  to  enter  AbyHinia  by  the  iflind  of  Mafuah. 
With  ibis  view  he  undertook  a voyage  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  order  to  reach  the  Red  Sea  by 
the  Araits  of  Babelmaniel:  but  having  begun  to  uie 
his  SpaniAi  cummilHon,  and  taken  two  Eoglilh  Aiipa, 
he  was  met  by  commc^lore  Barnet,  who  made  prir.ca 
of  all  the  vcircia  he  had  with  him,  and  fent  home  tlie 
count  himfclf  paireogcr  in  a Portuguefc  Aiip  to  LiA>on. 

'I  hus  Mr  Bruce  confiders  himfelf  as  the  Aril  Eu- 
ropean who  reached  the  fourccs  of  this  river.  He 
informs  us  that  they  are  in  the  country  of  the  Agows, 
as  Kirchcr  had  faid  ; fo  that  the  httcr  muA  cither  have 
vilitcd  them  hlmfrlf,  or  have  had  very  good  informa- 
tion concerning  them.  Th|  name  of  the  place  thro* 
which  is  the  pafltge  to  the  territory  of  the  the  /gow% 
is  /thala  ; a plain  or  rather  vallc)’,  generally  about  half 
a mile,  and  never  exceeding  a whole  mile,  in  breadth. 
The  mouiitaint  which  furround  it  are  at  hr.A  of  an  in- 
Coitlidcrable  height,  covered  to  the  very  top  with  her- 
bage and  acncia  trees ; but  as  they  proceed  to  the 
fouthward  they  become  more  rugged  and  woody.— 
On  the  top  of  tbcfc  mountains  are  delightful  plains 
producing  excellent  pafture.  Thofe  to  the  wed  join 
a mountain  called  Ajomufia^  where,  from  a diredion 
nearly  fouth-eaA,  they  turn  fouth,  and  inJufe  the 
villages  and  territory  of  Sacala,  w hich  lie  at  the  foot 
of  them;  and  AtU  lower,  that  is,  mote  to  the  wcAwarJ 
is  the  fmall  village  of  GecAt,  where  the  fountains  of 
the  Nile  are  fituatcd.  Here  the  mountains  are  in  the 
form  of  a crefccRt ; and  along  thefe  the  river  takes 
its  courfe.  Thofe  which  inclofe  the  eaA  fide  of  the 
plain  run  parallel  to  the  former  in  their  whole  courfe, 
making  part  of  the  mountains  of  Lechtambaro,  or 
at  leaA  joining  with  them  ; and  thefe  two,  when  be- 
hind Aformatka,  turn  to  the  fouth,  and  then  to  the 
fouth  wcA,  takriug  the  fame  form  as  they  do ; only 
making  a greater  curve,  and  iaclofitig  them  likcwife 
in  the  form  of  a crefeent,  the  extremity  of  which  ter- 
miuites  immediately  above  a fmall  Uke  named 
rnj  in  the  phiin  of  Afiba,  below  GccAt,  ani  directly 
at  the  fouiuains  of  the  Nile. 

flaviug  paAcd  feveral  confidera'  le  A reams,  all  of 
which  empty  thcm.Aslves  into  the  Nile,  uur  traveller 
found  hitTifelf  at  laA  oUiged  to  afeend  a very  llccpand 
rugged  mountain,  where  no  other  pr.th  was  to  be  found 
but  a very  narrow  one  male  by  the  flieep  or  goats,  an  I 
which  in  fome  places  was  broken,  and  full  of  b<des ; in 
others, he  was  obAruAcJ  with  large  Aones,  which  feemed 
to  have  remained  there  fmcc  the  creation.  The  whole 
was  covered  with  thick  u t>od  ; and  he  was  every  where 
Aupped  by  the  kantu{fa,as  wcU  u by  feveral  other  thot  ny 

plants. 
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plants,  alincrft  at  troublcfome  at  that.  Hating  at  !a(\» 
howocr,  reached  the  top,  he  had  a fitlht  of  the  Nile 
imtnediHt<'ly  below  him  ; but  fo  diminiihed  in  iize» 
that  it  now  appealed  only  a brook  fcarce  fufficlei.t 
to  turn  a mill  T he  tillage  of  Geelh  it  not  within 
fight  of  the  fountains  of  the  river,  though  not  more 
th«tn  6co  yards  diftant  from  them.  The  country  about 
that  place  terminates  in  a cliff  of  about  yards  high, 
which  teachri  doum  to  the  plain  of  AfToa,  continuing 
in  the  fame  degree  of  elevation  till  it  meets  the  Nile 
again  about  1 7 miles  tothe  fomhward, after  having  made 
the  circuit  of  the  provinces  of  Gojam  and  Damot.  Jn 
the  middle  of  this  chff  it  a vafl  cave  running  Araight 
northward,  with  many  bye-paths  forming  a nitural 
l:.hynnth,of  fiifiicicnt  bignert  to  contain  the  inhabitants 
of  the  whole  vilbge  with  their  cattle.  Into  this  Mr 
Bruce  advanced  about  120  yards;  but  he  did  not  choofe 
to  go  faither,  as  the  candle  he  carried  with  him  fecru- 
ed  ready  to  go  out  ; aiid  the  people  alTurcd  him  that 
there  was  nothing  remarkable  to  be  feen  at  the  end. 
'i'hc  f.icc  of  this  cliff,  fronting  the  foulb,  affords  a 
scry  pirtnrcfque  view  from  the  plain  of  Aflba  below  j 
parts  of  the  boufes  appearing  at  every  ftage  through 
the  bufhrs  and  tbivkets  of  trees.  The  mouths  of  the 
cavern  above-mentioned,  as  well  as  of  feveral  othcii 
which  Mr  Bruce  did  not  fee,  arc  hid  by  almoff  im- 
penetrable fences  of  the  worA  kind  of  thorn;  nor  is  there 
any  other  communicalirn  hetwixt  the  upper  part  and 
the  houfesbut  by  narrow  winding  fhcep-palhs,  very  dif- 
ficult to  be  difeovered  ; all  of  them  being  allowed  to  be 
overgrown,  as  a part  of  the  natural  defence  of  the 
people.  The  edge  of  the  cliff  is  covered  with  lofty  and 
ikightrtes,  which  feem  to  form  a natural  fence  to  prevent 
people  from  falling  down;  and  the  beauty  of  the  flowers 
which  the  AbyffinUn  thorns  bear,  feems  to  make  fome 
amends  for  their  bad  qualities.  From  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  of  Gecfh,  above  where  the  village  is  fituatcd,  the 
ground  Hopes  wdth  a defeent  due  north,  till  we  come 
to  a triangular  marfb  upwards  of  S6  yards  broad,  and 
ah6  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  from  a prieft^s  haufc 
V here  Mr  Bruce  rcCidcd.  On  the  eaft,  the  giound 
defeends  with  a very  gentle  Hope  from  the  large  village 
ot  Sacala,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  territory,  and 
is  about  fix  miles  diflant  from  the  fource,  though  to 
appearance  not  above  two.  About  the  middle  of  this 
maiih,  and  not  quite  40  yards  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  of  Geefh,  rifes  a circular  hillock  about  three 
fret  from  the  furface  of  the  maWh  iiiielf,  though  found- 
ed apparently  much  deeper  in  iu  The  diameter  of 
this  hillock  IS  not  quite  la  feet,  and  it  is  furrounded 
by  a ff.alIow  treuch  which^rolledls  the  water,  and  fends 
it  off  to  the  eaAward.  This  is  firmly  built  of  fod 
brought  from  the  fidcs,  aad  kept  conAaiitly  in  repair 
by  the  Agows,  who  woilhip  the  river,  and  petform 
their  religious  ceremonies  upon  this  as  an  altar.  In 
the  midff  of  it  is  a circular  hole,  in  the  fotmation  or 
enlargement  of  vrhich  the  work  of  art  is  evidently  dif* 
ceroibic.  It  is  always  kept  clear  of  grafi  and  aquatic 
plants,  and  the  water  in  it  Is  perfectly  pure  and  lim- 
pid, but  without  any  ebiiUItion  or  motion  difcernible 
on  its  furface.  The  mouth  is  fomc  parts  of  an  inch 
Ufs  than  three  feel  diameter,  and  at  the  time  our  au- 
thor firff  vifitCfl  it  (Nov,  y.  1770^,  the  water  flood 
about^two  inches  from  liie  brlid^  nor  did  ti  either  ia* 
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creafe  or  diminilh  during  all  rfie  time  ofhis  rcfidfrice 
at  Gcefh..  On  putting  down  the  ihaft  of  a lance,  he'*" 
found  a very  feeble  reliftance  at  fi\  feet  four  inches, 
asif  from  wetk  ru>ci  and  gmfs  ; and,  about  lix  inches 
deeper,  he  found  hi*  lance  had  entered  Intofofc  earth, 
hut  met  with  no  obflru'ttion  from  flones  or  gravel : and 
the  fame  was  confirmed  by  ufinjp  a heavy  plummet, 
with  a line  btfmeared  with  lbap.>— This  is  the  tirfl  foun* 
tain  of  the  Nile. 

The  fccond  foimuin  is  fituatcd  at  about  ten  feet 
diilant  from  the  former,  a little  to  the  well  of  fouth  ; 
and  is  only  1 1 inches  in  diameter,  but  eight  feet 
three  inches  deep.  The  third  is  about  20  feet  SSW 
from  the  fir.ff  ; the  mouth  being  fomewhat  more  thna 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and  live  feet  eight  inches  in  depth, 
'rhefe  fountains  are  made  ufe  of  as  altars,  and  from  the 
femt  of  each  iffues  a briik  running  nil,  whhh,  uniting 
with  the  water  of  the  f>rft  trench,  goes  off  at  the 
e.iH  fide  in  a ilresm  which,  our  author  conjcdurt<=, 
w'ould  fill  a pipe  about  two  inches  diameter.  'I'he  wa- 
ter of  tbefc  fountains  is  extremely  light  and  good,  and 
intcnfcly  cold,  though  expofed  to  the  fcorcliing  heat 
of  the  fun  without  any  mclter  ; there  being  no  treca 
nearer  than  the  cliff  of  Gecfh.  The  longitude  of  the 
principal  fountain  was  found  by  Mr  Bruce  to  be  36*^ 
55'  3^  E.  from  Greenwich.  The  elevation  of  Uic 
ground,  according  to  his  acenunt,  molt  be  very  great, 
as  the  barometer  flood  only  at  22  EngUih  inches. 

“ Neither  (fays  he)  did  it  vary  fenfibly  from  that 
height  any  of  the  following  days  1 flaid  at  Gccfli ; and 
thence  1 inferred,  that  at  the  fources  of  the  Nile  1 
w’as  then  more  than  miles  above  the  level  of  the 
fca ; a prodigiouj  height,  to  enjoy  a fky  perpetually 
clear,  as  alfo  a hot  fun  never  overcafl  for  1 moment 
with  clouds  from  rlilog  to  felting.**  In  the  morning  . 
of  Nov.  6.  the  tliermomeier  flood  at  44*,  at  noon 
96^,  and  at  funfet  46^  It  was  fenfibly  cold  at  night, 
and  flill  more  fo  about  an  hour  before  funrife. 

The  Nils  thus  formcet  by  the  union  of  dreams  from  * 
thefe  three  fountains  runs  eaflward  through  the  marfli 
for  about  30  yards,  with  very  little  increafe  of  its  water, 
but  flill  di(lin.^lly  vifibic,  till  it  is  met  by  the  grafff 
brink  of  the  land  defeending  from  Sacala.  By  this  it 
is  turned  gradually  NE,  and  then  due  north  ; and  in 
the  two  miles  in  which  it  flows  in  that  diredion  it 
receives  many  fmall  dreams  from  fprings  on  each 
fide  ; fo  that  abont  this  dilUiwc  from  the  fountains  it 
becomes  a dream  capable  of  turning  a common  mill. 
Our  traveller  was  much  taken  with  the  beauty  of  this 
fpot.  *'  The  fmall  riling  hills  about  us  (fays  he)  wcie 
aJ!  thick  covered  with  verdure,  efpecially  with  clover, 
the  larged  and  fined  1 ever  faw  ; the  tops  of  the 
heights  covered  with  trees  of  a prodigious  fixe ; the 
dream,  at  the  banks  of  which  we  were  filling,  waslim. 
ptd,  and  pure  as  the  fined  crydal ; the  fod  covered 
thick  with  a kind  of  bu(hy  tree,  tliat  feemed  to  affed 
to  grow  to  no  height, but,  thick  with  foliage  and  young 
branches,  rather  to  afU/1  the  furface  of  the  water  ; 
whiid  it  bore,  in  prodigious  quantities,  a bcantiful 
yellow  flower,  not  unlike  a finglc  rofe  of  that  colour, 
but  without  thorns ; and  indeed,  upon  examination, 
wc  found  that  it  w'ls  not  a fpccies  01  the  rufe,  but  of 
the  hypcricotn.’' 

Here  Mt  Bruce  exults  greatly  in  his  fucceft  t ** 

having 
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Inving  not  only  fAn  ihc  fountains  of  the  Nil«,  but 
the  liver  itfelf  running  in  a fmall  ilrcam  } fo  that  the 
ancient  faying  of  the  poet, 

Kee  rutui  populis  parvum  te  hTiie  %'iJere^ 

eonU  not  be  applied  to  him.  Here  he  JieppetJ  over  it» 
he  fsy»,  more  than  5a  times,  though  he  had  told  u«, 
in  the  preceding  page*  that  it  wai  thm  yardt  over, 
hrom  this  ford,  however,  the  Nile  turns  to  the  weft- 
ward  ; and,  after  running  over  loofe  Hones  occaHonally 
in  that  direction  about  four  miles  fnrther,  there  is  a 
fmnlicalaraft  of  about  fix  feet  in  height : after  which 
it  leaves  the  mountainous  country,  and  take*  iticoiirfe 
through  the  plains  of  Gouttu.  Here  it  flows  fo  gently 
that  its  motion  ia  fcarcely  to  be  perceived,  but  turns 
nnd  winds  in  its  dire^iion  more  than  any  river  he  ever 
faw ; forming  more  than  3D  (harp  angular  peninfulat 
in  the  fpace  of  five  miles.  Here  the  foil  ia  compofed 
of  a maifhy  clay,  quite  Jeftilutc  of  treea,  and  vciydif* 
ficuk  to  travel  ihrcugh  ; and  where  its  ftream  receives 
no  confiJcrahle  addition.  Iflutng  out  from  thence, 
however,  ir  la  joined  by  fevcral  rivulets  which  fall  from 
the  tnountaina  on  each  fide,  fo  that  it  becomes  a con- 
lidirable  tlream,  with  high  and  broken  bankscovered 
with  old  limber  trees  for  three  miles.  In  itscourfe  it 
inclines  to  the  north-caft,  and  winds  very  much,  till  It 
Tcceivci  firft  a fmall  river  named  Ditva^  and  then  ano- 
ther named  Dft'«hhoj  or  the  river  Dee.  Turning  then 
Iharply  to  the  eaft,  it  falls  down  another  catarad,  and 
n!)out  three  miles  below  receives  the  Jemma,  a pure 
and  limpid  ftream,  net  inferior  in  fizc  to  itfclf.  Pro- 
ceeding Hfll  to  the  northward,  it  receives  a number  of 
other  dreamt,  and  at  laft  croflea  the  fouthern  part  of 
the  lake  Tzana  or  Dembea,  preferving  the  colour  of 
its  ftream  during  its  paflage,  and  iffuing  out  at  the 
weft  fide  of  it  in  the  territory  of  Dara. 

There  U a ford,  though  very  deep  and  dangerous, 
at  the  place  where  the  Nile  firft  aiTumesthe  name  of 
n river,  after  emerging  from  the  lake  Demkeai  but  the 
ftream  in  other  places  is  exceedingly  rapid  : the  banks 
in  the  courfc  of  a few  miles  become  very  high,  and  are 
covered  with  the  moft  beautiful  and  variegated  verdure 
that  can  be  conceived.  It  is  now  confined  by  the 
tnountains  of  Begemder  till  it  reiichcs  Alata,  where 
ia  the  third  catnraA.  This,  we  are  informed  by  Mr 
Bruce,  is  the  moll  magnificent  fight  he  ever  beheld  ; 
but  he  ihinka  that  the  height  has  rather  been  exagge* 
rated  by  ihe  miftionailes,  who  make  it  ^ofeet;  and 
after  many  attempts  to  mcafure  it,  he  la  of  opinion 
that  it  ia  nearly  40  feet  high.  At  the  time  he  vifited 
it,  the  river  had  been  pretty  much  fwellcd  by  rains 
and  fell  in  one  Ihcetof  water,  without  any  interval,  for 
the  fpacc  of  half  an  Englifti  mile  in  breadth,  with  fuch 
a noife  as  ftunned  and  made  him  giddy  for  fome  time. 
The  river,  for  fome  fpace  both  above  and  l>elow  the 
fall,  was  covered  with  a thick  mlft,  owing  to  the  fmall 
particles  of  llie  water  dalhcd  up  into  the  air  by  the 
violence  of  ihe  (hock.  'I  he  river,  though  fwellrd  be- 
yond its  ufual  fuc,  retained  ita  cleamcfs,  and  fell  into 
a natural  bafon  of  rock  ; the  ftream  appearing  to  run 
l>ack  againft  the  foot  of  the  precipice  over  which  It 
falls  with  great  violence  ; forming  innumerable  ed- 
dies waves,  and  being  in  exceflivc  commotion,  as  may 
eafily  i'C  imagined.  Jerome  Eobo  pretends  that  he 
«iQ8  able  to  reach  the  loot  of  the  rock,  and  fit  under 
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the  prodigioul  arch  of  water  fpouting  over  it  \ bat  Nil#. 
Mr  Bruce  dots  net  hrfitale  to  pionouoee  thti  to  be  — » 
an  ubfolute  falfchood.  The  noife  of  the  catarad, 
which,  be  fiiys,  is  like  the  loudeft  thunder*  could  not 
to  confound  and  deftroy  his  fenfe  of  hearing  ; while 
the  rapid  motion  of  the  water  beficuT  his  eyes  would 
dazzle  the  fight,  make  him  giddy,  and  utterly  de- 
prive him  of  all  his  intelle^ual  powers.  **  It  was  a 
moft  nicigiiilicent  light  (fays  Mr  Bruce),  that  ages, 
added  to  the  greateft  length  of  human  life,  would  not 
deface  cr  eradicate  from  my  memory  : it  tlruck  me 
with  a kind  of  ftupor,  and  a total  oblivion  of  where 
1 was,  and  of  every  other  fublunary  concern.'* 

About  hfllf  a mile  below  the  catara^,  the  Nile  ie 
confined  between  two  rocks,  where  it  runs  in  a narrow 
channel  with  Impetuous  velocity  and  great  noife.  At 
the  village  of  AUta  there  ia  a bridge  over  it,confiftmg 
of  one  arch,  and  that  no  more  than  a;  feet  wide, 
lliia  bridge  ia  ftrongly  fixed  Into  the  folid  rock  on 
both  fides  and  fome  part  of  the  parapets  ftili  remain. 

No  crocodiles  ever  come  to  Abta,  nor  are  any  ever 
feen  beyond  the  catara^. 

Below  this  tremendous  water-fall  the  Nile  takes  a 
foutb-caft  dircAion,  along  the  weflern  fide  of  Begem- 
der and  Amhara  on  the  right,  inclofing  the  province 
of  Gojam.  It  receives  a great  number  of  ftreams  from 
both  tides,  and  after  fevcral  turns  takes  at  laft  a di- 
reAioa  almoft  due  north,  and  approaches  within  6z 
miles  of  its  fource.  Notwithftanding  the  vail  increafe 
of  its  waters,  however,  it  is  ftili  fordable  at  fome  fea- 
Tons  of  the  yeirt  and  the  Galla  crofs  it  at  all  times 
without  any  difficulty,  either  by  fwimming,  or  on 
goats  (kins  blown  up  like  bladders.  It  is  likcwife 
croflTcd  on  fmall  rafts,  placed  on  two  Ikins  filled  with 
wind  I or  by  twilling  their  hands  round  the  tails  of 
the  horfes  who  fwim  over  t a mcthrxl  always  ufed  by 
the  women  who  follow  the  Ab^'ffiniaa  armies,  and  are 
obliged  to  crofs  unfordahlc  nveri.  In  this  part  of 
the  river  crocodilca  arc  met  with  in  great  numbers  1 
but  the  ruperfticious  people  pretend  they  have  charms 
fufficiently  powerful  to  defend  themfelves  againft  their 
voracity.-— The  Nile  now  feema  to  have  forced  its  paf- 
fage  through  a gap  in  fome  very  high  mountains  which 
bound  the  country  of  the  Ganges,  and  falls  do«vn  a 
catara^  of  2B0  feet  high  ; and  immediately  below  thly 
are  two  others,  both  of  very  coofiderable  height. 

Thefc  mountaias  run  a great  way  to  the  weftward, 
where  they  are  called  Dyrt  or  TtiU^  the  eaftern  end  of 
them  joining  the  mountaina  of  Kiieira,  where  they 
have  the  name  of  Fazw/o.  *\  kefe  mountains,  our 
author  informs  us,  arc  all  inhabited  by  Pagan  nations  s 
but  the  country  is  lefs  known  than  any  other  on  the 
African  continent.  There  ia  plenty  of  gold  walked 
down  from  the  mountains  by  the  torrents  in  the  rainy 
fcafon  \ which  ia  the  tine  gold  of  Sennaat  named 
TMar. 

Tlie  Nile,  now  running  clofe  by  Sennaar  in  a direc- 
tion nearly  north  and  fomh,  makes  afterwards  a (harp 
turn  to  the  call ) alTording  a pleafant  view  in  the  fair 
fcafon,  when  it  is  brim-fiilT,  and  indeed  the  only  orna- 
ment of  that  bare  and  inhofpitaMc  country.  Leaving 
Sennaar,  it  paftirs  by  many  large  towns  inhabited  by 
Arabs,  all  of  them  of  a white  completion  ; then  paf- 
fing  Gcrri,  and  turning  lo  the  north  eaft,  it  joins  the 
Tacazic,  paffiug,  during  its  courfc  through  ihiscoun- 
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Kl**.  try  « tif«re  *ni  nonulon#  lown  namc<1  pro* 

h«My  the  Candace  of  the  ancicnti.  Here  Mr  Biu;c 
fiippofea  the  ancient  ifl.inj  or  peiijnfuU  of  Mcme  to 
liave  been  fiuiated,  at  length  received  the 

great  river  Atlian,  the  Aftaboraa  of  the  ancients  it 
!«rti»  direAty  nortli  for  about  two  degrees  ; then  ma- 
king a very  untxpe^ed  turn  weft  by  fouth  for  more 
than  two  degrees  in  longitude,  and  wiHdtng  vers*  little, 
it  arrirra  at  Korti,  the  ftrft  town  in  Barabra,  or  king* 
dom  of  Dongt'la.  IVom  Korti  it  runs  almot  fouth- 
weft  till  it  paftVs  Dortgola,  called  atfn  Brh*  the  capital 
r»r  B^ral’ra  j after  which  it  comes  to  Mofeho,  a con 
fiJerable  town  and  place  of  rcfrcfhmcnt  t<»  the  cara- 
vans when  they  were  allowed  to  ptfa  from  Egypt  to 
Ethiopia.  From  thence  turning  to  the  iioith  laft  it 
tn«ei*  with  a chain  of  n<oumains  hi  about  ***'  15'  of 
N.  latitude,  where  i*  the  feventh  caiaracd  named  7'*'* 
ytfif/.  This  ia  lilcewife  very  tremendous,  though  not 
above  half  aa  hikh  a»  that  of  Alata.  ’rkisemnfe  ii 
now  continued  till  it  falK  into  the  Mediterranean  ; 
there  being  only  ore  other  catara^  in  the  whole 
fpace,  which  Is  much  inferior  to  aiif  of  thofe  aheady 
defcnl>ed. 

This  very  particular  and  elaborate  eccoont  of  the 
fources  of  the  Nile  and  of  the  courfe  of  ihe  river  given 
by  Mr  Bruce,  hath  not  cfcaped  criticifm.  We  find  him 
ncciifcd  l>y  the  rtviewtrs,  not  only  of  having  brought 
nothing  to  light  that  was  not  previoufly  known  to  the 
Warned,  but  even  of  having  revealcr?  I'oth'ng  which  was 
not  prtviouftv  puMilbed  in  Guthrie's  Geographical 
Granimar.  Thi»,  Iwwevcr,  Ctema  by  no  means  a fair 
and  candid  criticifm.  If  the  fources  of  the  Nile,  as 
cle^‘'iibed  ! y Mr  Bruce,  were  known  to  the  aulhur  of 
Guthrie’s  Grammar,  they  mull  likewife  have  l»ei'o  fo 
to  every  reiifWr  ol  geography  fince  the  time  of  the 
mifrionaries ; which,  a»  the  reviewers  have  particu* 
hiriice'i  that  book.  wuiiU  not  feem  to  have  Icen  the 
cafe.  It  any  thing  new  was  publiftied  there  previous 
to  the  appearance  of  MrBiucc*s  w’ork,  it  muft  probably 
have  bet  n derived  indircdly  from  himfclff  of  whicbclan* 
deftine  method  of  proceeding  that  gentleman  has  had 
frequent  ocesfion  to  complain  in  other  cafes  It  is  al- 
leged, however,  that  he  has  given  the  name  of  AVc 
to  a llrcam  which  does  not  deferve  it.  This,  like  all 
other  large  rivera,  i»  compofed  ofinmimera!>le  branches; 
to  viJil  the  lop  of  every  one  of  which  would  be  in- 
deed an  Herculean  talk.  The  fource  of  the  largeft 
branch  therefore,  and  that  which  has  the  longeft 
cosufe,  ia  undoubtedly  to  be  accounted  the  fource  of 
the  river;  but  here  it  ia  dcnic^  that  Mr  Bruce  had 
fnlRcient  information.  **  Of  the  innumcrabW  ftreama 
(fay  they)  tliat  feed  the  lake  of  T/ans,  there  is  one 
thit  em!s  in  a hog,  to  which  Mr  Bruce  was  conduced 
by  Woldo,  a lying  guide,  who  tvki  him  it  wus  the 
biurce  of  the  Nile.  Mr  Bruce,  In  a matter  of  far 
Icfs  importance,  would  not  have  taken  Woldo'sword; 
hut  he  w petfiiflded,  that  io  tbU  cafe  he  fpokc  truth  { 
lecaiife  the  credulous  bar^aiiani  of  the  neighbouring 
dilhic^  paid  fomclhlng  like  worfhip  to  this  brook, 
w'hlch,  at  the  diftance  of  14  mites  from  its  fource,  is 
rot  2 feel  Iwwd,  and  nowhere  one  foot  deep.  Now 
it  ia  almotl  unne<  eftary  to  obferre,  that  the  natives  of 
thit  loiintry  being,  according  to  Mr  Bruce’s  report, 
pag4)is,  might  be  expert d tutvurftiip  the  pure  and  falu- 
tary  ftream;  to  which,  with  other  catraordinary  uuali- 
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tie*,  their  fuperftltlon  aferihed  of  curing  the  !<• 

bite  of  a mad  dog.  Had  he  iructd  to  its  pjurce  any  ■"v" 
of  the  othrr  rivulets  which  run  into  ihc  lake  I rana, 
it  is  not  inlikcly  that  he  might  hive  met  w;iH  fniiUr 
inflanocs<*f  ere lulity  among  the  ignorant  in'iabitants 
of  its  banks.  Vet  this  wuuIJ  not  prove  anv  one  of 
them  ill  particular  to  be  the  heal  of  the  Nde.  It 
would  be  trifi-ng  with  the  patience  of  our  realm  to 
fay  one  word  moic  r>n  the  queftion,  whether  the  Tor- 
tiigucfe  Jefuits  or  Mr  Bruce  difcovrrcv!  what  tliey  er- 
roncouflr  call  the  head  ol  the  Nile.  Before  either 
tliey  or  he  ln-1  indulged  tliemivivcs  in  a vain  triumph 
over  the  lil'Orrs  of  antiquity,  they  ought  to  have  1 ten 
furc  that  they  li  id  cfTeAcd  w'h  t s*n;-i|uity  wa«  uuahle 
to  a-*cnmplifti,  Ni»w  the  ri»vr  dif.'rjfied  by  ihe  Jcfult 
Kirchtf,  who  coHertcd  ihc  informuion  of  hii  J.ie- 
thren,  as  u ill  as  by  Mr  Bruce,  is  not  ihe  Nile  o which 
the  ancients  w*ere  in  queft.  '1  hi*  is  ani,.)y  proved  by 
the  priMc?  of  modmi  geogtaphers,  the  incomparable 
l)'Anvil!e  (at  Ic’ll  till  our  own  Rennal  appeirel),  in 
n copious  Memoir  juil  llfhed  in  the  2^  th  volume  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Bc-llrs  l.cdres,  p 4;. 

To  this  learned  dillVriati  >n  we  refer  our  readers  ; ad- 
ding only  wUat  feuns  probnMe  Irom  the  writings  of 
Diedorus  Siculus  ani  Herodotus,  thst  the  ancients 
had  two  meanings  when  tlicy  fpok?  of  the  head  or 
fourccof  the  Nile:  Firft,  Literally,  the  head  or  fource 
of  that  great  welleni  ftnam  now  cJled  the  U%fe 
Jiix>er;  which  contains  a much  greater  weight  of  na- 
ters,  and  has  a much  longer  courfe  than  the  tiverde* 
fertbed  by  the  Jefuits  and  hy  Mr  Bruce  : and,  2dlv,  Me- 
taphorically, ihetaufcuf  the  Nile's  inundation.  J his 
caufc  tluy  had  diLovered  to  he  the  tropical  r*ia«, 
which  fall  in  the  extent  of  16  degrtc*  on  each  fi.le  of 
the  line;  which  made  the  Sicriflan  of  Mii  erva’s  temple 
of  iSais  in  Egypt  ttll  that  inquiiitivc  traveller  Htro- 
dotUv,  that  the  waters  ul  the  Nile  run  in  two  oppo* 
fue  dire^ions  from  its  fource ; the  one  north  into 
Egypt,  the  oilier  fouth  into  Ethiopia ; and  the  tc- 
pt»ri«  of  all  travellers  into  Africa  ferve  to  explain  and 
confirm  this  obfcrvaiion.  'ihe  tropical  tains,  they 
acknowledge,  give  rife  to  the  Nile  and  all  its  tributa- 
ry ftreams  which  flow  northAarvl  into  the  kingiiom 
of  Sennaar,  as  well  as  to  the  Zeboe,  and  fo  many 
large  riveis  which  flow  fouth  into  Ethiopia;  and 
then,  according  to  the  inclrnatioD  of  the  ground,  fall 
into  the  Indian  or  Atlantic  Ocean.  Such  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  Egyptian  prielU,  is  tlie  true  and  philofo- 
phical  fource  ut  the  Nile  ; a fource  d.kovertd  above 
yoco  years  ago,  and  not,  as  Mr  Bruce  and  tbc  Je- 
fuits have  fuppofed,  the  head  of  a paltry  rivulet,  one 
of  the  innumerable  ftreams  that  feed  the  hike  TAani  " 

On  this  fevere  criticifm,  however,  it  is  obvicus  10  re- 
mark, that  if  the  fource  of  the  Nile  had  been  difeo- 
vered  fo  many  years  ago,  there  •$  ne  t the  Icaft  proba- 
bility that  the  finding  of  it  ihould  have  been  deemed 
an  impoifihle  iiiidertaking,  which  it  moil  certainly  wa*, 
by  the  ani.iv‘n|s.— That  the  finding  out  the  fotintains 
of  the  river  iiftlf  was  an  oKj«A  of  their  inquiry,  can- 
not be  doubted  ; and  irom  the  aicounts  given  bv  Mr 
Bruce,  it  appears  very  evident  that  none  of  the  an- 
cients had  eqUBl  fuccefs  with  himfclr  • t!u>ugh  indeed 
the  Jefuits,  as  ha*  already  been  obfcrvc^l,  feem  to  have 
a right  to  difpute  it  with  him.  Fiom  the  corre- 
fpoudcDce  of  Ilia  accounts  with  that  of  the  Jefuits,  it 
K appears 
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NHc.  apprari  certain  the  mofl  conriJcreble 
w "'■  wli.-ch  flows  into  the  lake  Tzina  take*  iu  rife  fiom 
the  fountains  at  Oeefh  already  dcicribed ; aitd  that 
it  is  the  niofl  runfidcrahlc  plainly  appears  from  its 
flream  bcinj;  vifible  through  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  lakcf  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  any  of  the  rell. 
*J’hc  preference  gisen  to  this  ftrcaio  by  the  Agows^ 
who  worfhtp  it|  feems  alfo  r.n  inconteilibic  proof  that 
they  look  upon  It  to  he  ihc  great  liser  wl.Ich  paffes 
through  Ethioph  and  Eg)pt  j nor  will  the  argument 
of  the  • Rcview'crs  hold  good  in  ihiX  other 

Arcams  aie  wotfliippcd,  unlefs  they  could  prove  tlut 
they  are  fo.  As  httle  can  it  be  any  ohje^Hon  or 
dtrparagement  to  Mr  Bruce *a  Ubours,  that  he  did  not 
dilcover  live  fonrcc^  of  the  wcAero  branch  of  the  Nile 
called  the  li’lUt  Rh'tr.  Had  he  done  fo,  it  might 
next  have  been  objeiiicd  that  he  did  not  vliit  the  fprings 
©f  the  Tara/xe»  or  any  ether  branch.  That  the  ori- 
gin of  the  White  River  was  unknown  to  the  ancients 
may  readily  be  allowed  ; but  fo  were  the  fmmtaioa  of 
Ge#fh,  as  evidently  appears  from  the  erT'’*rcous  po- 
fjiion  of  the  fources  of  the  eallcrn  branch  of  the  Nile 
bid  down  by  Ptolemy.  Our  traveller,  therefore, 
certainly  has  the  ment,  if  nut  of  difcoverinj'  the 
foiiri'ts,  at  leaf!  ofconflrming  the  accounts  which  the 
Jefuirs  hr.ve  given  of  the  fourccs,  of  the  river  called 
the  Nfit  { and  «f  which  the  White  River,  whether 
greater  or  fmalltr,  feems  to  be  accounted  uitly  a 
brinch.  The  fuperior  veneration  paid  to  tlie  eaflern 
branch  of  this  celebrated  river  will  alfo  appear  from 
the  variety  of  names  given  to  it,  as  w*eil  as  from  the 
import  of  thefe  names;  of  which  Mr  Bruce  give*  the 
fiiliowing  account. 

By  the  Agow-a  it  is  named  Gxelr,  or  Stir  f 

the  hrfl  of  which  terms  lignihes  a gotf.  It  i*  like- 
wife  named  /ii*  father;  and  has  many  other  nances,  all 
of  them  implying  the  moft  profound  veneration. 
Havin'*  dsfeended  into  Gojatu  it  is  named  of/v/jr; 
which,  accordin.;  to  Mr  Bnice,  figuiflcs  the  liver  that 
fiiddcniy  fwelis  and  overflows  periodically  with  rain. 
By  the  Cougaa  on  the  foiiih  hde  of  the  mountains 
Dyic  and  Tagla,  it  U called  and  by  ihofe  on 

the  north  fide  Kutraft  i l oth  which  names  figuify  a 
^^auh'tng  Jeg^  the  /itirator  anulij,  or  tiog-Jlar.  Jn  the 
pUin  country  t etween  Faxurlo  and  Sennaar  it  is  called 
AVr,  which  fignii.es  t/ur ; and  the  Arabs  interpret 
this  name  by  the  woid  uiv^rgue ; which,  name  it  re- 
tains till  it  reaches  Halfaia,  where  it  receive*  the 
White  River. 

l ormerly  the  Nile  had  the  name  of  Siru,  both  be- 
fore and  after  it  enters  Beja,  which  the  Greeks  ima- 
irioed  was  to  oti  account  of  its  black  colour 
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duiing  the  inundation;  but  Mr  Bruce  affurcs  us  that 
the  river  has  no  fuch  cob*ur.  He  affirmis,  with  gical 
probability*  that  this  name  in  the  country  of  Beja 
imports  tlie  liver  of  the  dogjlar^  on  whofc  vertical  ap- 
pearance ihi*  river  overflows;  “and  this  ididatroua 
worflbp  (fs>*  he)  was  probably  part  of  the  rcafon  of 
the  quellton  the  prophet  Jeremiah  alks:  And  wh.^t 
hall  thou  to  do  in  Eg) pi  to  drink  the  water  of  Seir, 
or  the  water  profaned  by  idolatrous  rite*  ?*'  As  for 
the  firR,  it  is  only  the  IranOation  of  the  word  hakar 
applied  to  the  Nik.  The  itih.ibitant8  of  the  Barabra 
t*i  this  day  cad  t Bahar  ei  A7/,  or  the  fca  of  the  Nile, 
^ coutradidiuCtivu  to  the  Red  Sea,  for  which  they 
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Bream  have  no  other  name  than  Bahar  el  or  the 

Salt  Sea.  The  junction  of  the  three  great  rivers,  the 
Nile  flowing  on  the  weft  fide  of  Meroc  ; the  'lafaxre, 
which  waflicsthc  tad  fide,  and  joins  the  Nile  at  Mag. 
giran  in  N.  Lat.  17';  and  the  Mart'h,  which  falls  into 
tins  lall  fomtihing  above  the  jundion,  gives  the  name 
of  7rit(M  to  th?  Nile. 

The  r^ame  Aigypitn^  which  it  has  in  Homer,  and 
which  onr  author  fuppofes  to  have  been  a very  an- 
cient name  even  in  Ethiopia,  Is  more  difficult  to  ac- 
count for.  This  has  lieen  almofl  univeifally  fu})- 
pofcil  to  be  derived  from  the  black  cedour  of  the  in- 
undation ; but  Mr  Bruce,  for  the  reafons  already 
given,  will  not  admit  of  this.  **  Eg)pt  <f*y* 
the  Ethiopic  is  called  y G//v,  Agar;  and  an  inhai'i- 
tanl  of  the  country,  Cjpt^  for  precifely  fo  it  is  pro- 
nouncc.1;  which  means  the  country  of  ditches  or  can.ils, 
drawn  from  the  Nile  on  both  ftdes  at  right  angles 
with  therivtr;  nothing  furcly  is  more  obvious  than 
to  wriley  Gipt^  fo  pronounced,  : and,  with  its 
termination  ui  or  ex,  Egypiut.  The  Nile  ie  alfo  called 
Kremdett  Jupiter ; and  lia>  had  fcveral  other  appella- 
tions beftowed  upon  it  by  the  poets;  thongh  thefe 
aie  rather  of  a tranfltory  nature  than  to  (>e  ranked 
among  the  ancient  names  of  the  river.  By  fome  of 
the  «*tncient  fathers  It  has  beeu  namxd  Geont  and  by  a 
flraiige  train  of  miiucles  they  would  have  it  to  be  one 
of  tlic  rivers  of  the  tcrrcflrial  paradlfr ; the  fame  which 
is  fail!  to  have  encompafled  the  whole  land  of  Cufli  or 
Ethiopia.  To  efledt  this,  they  are  obliged  to  bring 
the  river  a great  number  of  miles,  not  only  under  the 
earth,  but  under  the  fca  alfo  ; but  fuch  reveries  need 
no  refutation.'^ 

Under  the  article  Ecyst  we  have  fo  fully  explain- 
ed the  caufe  of  the  annual  tniindaiton  «>  the  Nile, 
that,  with  regard  to  the  phenomena  ttfelf,  nothing  far- 
ther feem*  neceffary  to  adde  b We  ihail  therefore 
only  exlraitt  from  Mr  Biuce't  work  what  he  has  faid 
concerning  the  mode  of  natuial  operation  by  which 
the  tropical  rains  are  produced  ; which  arc  now  uni- 
verfTilly  allowed  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  annual  overflow-^ 
ing  of  this  and  other  rivers. 

According  to  this  p'cmJem  in,  the  air  is  fo  much  ra- 
refied by  tlie  fun  during  the  time  that  he  remains  ai- 
muit  flationary  over  the  uopic  of  Capricorn,  that  the 
other  winds  loaded  with  va;K>urs  ruih  in  upon  the  laud 
from  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  wefl,  the  Indian  ocean 
on  tite  call,  and  the  cold  Southern  ocean  beyond  the 
Cape.  Thus  a great  quantity  of  vapour  is  galhcrel, 
as  it  were,  into  a focus ; and  as  the  fame  caufes  conti- 
nue to  operate  during  the  progrefs  of  the  fun  north- 
ward, a vaft  train  of  clouds  proceed  from  fouth  to 
north,  which,  Mr  Bruce  informs  Uf,  are  fometimes  ex- 
teoded  much  farther  than  at  other  iime«.  Thus  he  tells 
us,  that  for  two  years  fome  white  dappled  clouds  were 
feen  at  Gondar  on  the  7th  of  January  ; the  fun  being 
then  34O  diflant  from  the  zenith,  and  not  the  kail 
cloudy  fprek  having  been  feen  for  fcveral  months 
before.  About  the  flrfl  of  March,  however,  it  begins 
to  rain  at  Gondar,  hut  only  for  a few  minutes  at  a time, 
in  large  drof^ ; the  fun  bitng  then  about  dltUn 
from  the  zenith.  The  rainy  feafon  commences  with 
violence  at  every  place  when  the  fun  come*  directly 
over  it  ; and  before  it  commences  at  Gondar.  green 
boughs  and  leaves  appear  floating  in  tUeBaharclAbiad, 
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WUg.  or  'WKite  River,  whicb,  according  to  the  accounts 

- ' ven  by  the  Galla,  our  author  fuppofes  to  take  iti  rife 

in  about  5*  north  latitude. 

The  raioi  therefore  precede  the  fun  only  about  5*; 
but  they  continue  and  increafe  after  he  has  paflVd  it. 
In  April  all  the  rivers  in  the  fouthem  parts  of  Abyf. 
finia  begin  to  fwel!,  and  greatly  augment  the  Nile, 
Vrhich  is  now  alfo  farther  augmented  by  the  vad  quan- 
tity of  water  poured  into  the  lake  Tzana.  On  the 
firll  da^i  of  May,  the  fun  pafles  the  village  of  Gcrri, 
which  IS  the  limit  of  the  tropical  rains  ; and  it  is  ve* 
ry  remarkable,  that,  though  the  fun  ftiil  continues  to 
operate  with  unabated  vigour,  all  his  influence  cannot 
brng  the  clouds  farther  northward  than  this  village  ; 
the  reafon  of  which  Mr  Bruce,  with  great  rrafon,  fup- 
pofes to  be  the  want  of  mountains  to  the  northward. 
Id  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  he  obferves,  that  the 
tropical  rains  flop  at  the  latitude  of  14*^  inflead  of 
16*  in  the  wcftcni  part  of  the  continent.  All  this 
time,  however,  they  continue  violent  in  AbyfTmia  ; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  June  the  rivers  are  all  full,  and 
continue  fo  while  the  fu.i  remains  (Utiunary  in  the  tro- 
pic of  Cancer. 

This  cxccllivc  rain,  which  would  fwcep  off  the  whole 
foil  of  Hgvpt  into  the  fea  were  it  to  continue  with- 
out intermiflion,  begins  to  abate  as  the  fun  turns  fouth- 
ward  i and  on  his  arrival  at  the  zenith  of  each  pbvc, 
on  his  paffage  towards  that  quarter,  they  ccafc  entire- 
ly : the  reafon  of  which  is  no  lefs  diflicuU  to  be  dif- 
covered  than  that  of  their  coming  on  when  he  arrives 
at  the  zenith  in  his  paffage  northward.  Dc  the  ret- 
what  it  will,  however,  the  is  certain  ; and  not 
ouly  fo,  but  the  time  of  the  rains  ccaiing  Is  exa£l  to  a 
finglc  day ; infomuch,  that  on  lire  25th  of  Septem- 
ber the  Nile  is  generally  found  to  be  at  Its  highell  at 
Cairo,  and  begins  to  diminilh  every  day  after.  Im- 
mciiately  after  the  fun  has  paffed  the  line,  he  begins 
the  rainy  reafon  to  the  foutliward  ; the  rains  confUnt- 
ly  coming  on  with  violence  as  he  appioaches  the  /.e- 
nith  of  each  place;  but  the  inundation  is  now  pro- 
inoied  in  a different  manner,  according  to  the  differ- 
ence of  circumllances  in  the  fituation  of  the  places. 
From  about  6^  8.  Lat.  a chain  of  high  mountains  nnia 
*a)l  the  way  along  the  middle  of  the  continent  towards 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  interfedia  the  fouthern 
part  of  the  peninfula  nearly  in  the  fame  manntr  that 
the  Nile  does  the  northern.  A ilrong  wind  from  the 
foulh,  flopping  the  progrefs  nrf  the  condenfed  vapours, 
daflivs  them  againfl  the  cold  fummits  of  this  ridge  of 
mountains,  and  forms  many  rivers,  which  efcnpc  in  the 
dire(^ion  either  of  rafl  or  wefl  as  the  level  prefrnts  it- 
fclf.  If  this  is  towards  the  well,  they  fall  down  the 
fides  of  the  mountains  Into  the  Atlantic,  and  if  nn  the 
cafl  into  the  Indian  ocean.— The  clouds  (fays  Mr 
Bruce),  drawn  by  the  violent  a^ion  of  the  fun,  are 
cundtnfcd,  then  broken,  and  fall  as  rain  on  the  top  of 
this  high  ridge,  and  fwell  every  river ; while  a wind 
from  the  ocean  on  the  call  blows  like  a muDfoon  up 
each  of  thefe  flreanis,  in  a dire^ju  contrary  to  thtir 
current,  during  the  whole  time  of  the  inundation  ; nnd 
this  enables  boats  to  afeend  into  the  weflern  parts  of 
Sofala,  anti  the  interior  country  to  the  mountains, 
where  lies  the  gold.  The  Dime  effetf,  from  the  fame 
caufc,  is  produced  on  the  weflern  fide  towards  the  At- 
Untic  } the  high  ridge  of  mountains  being  placed  be- 
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tween  the  different  countries  weft  and  eaft.  is  at  once  N'r- 
the  fource  of  their  richcj,  and  of  thofc  rivets  which  ' ' 
condu6\  to  the  Ireafurfs, which  would  be  otherwife  in- 
accefltble,  in  the  eailcm  parts  of  the  kingdoms  of  Be- 
nin, Congo,  and  Angola 

**  There  are  three  remarkable  appearances  attend- 
ing the  inundation  of  the  Nile.  Every  morning  i.i 
Abyflinta  is  clear,  and  the  fun  ftiincs.  About  nine,  a 
fmail  cloud,  not  above  four  feet  broad,  appears  iu  the 
call,  whirling  violently  round  as  if  upon  an  axia  ; 
but,  arrived  near  the  zenith,  it  firft  abates  its  motion, 
then  lofes  its  form, and  extends  ilftlf  greatly,  and  fccir:s 
to  call  up  vapours  from  all  the  oppofite  quarters  I'hefc 
clouds  liaviog  attained  nearly  the  fame  height,  rufli 
againft  each  other  with  gre  t violence,  and  put  me  al- 
wavs  in  mind  of  Elilha  foretelling  rain  on  mount  Car- 
mel. Idle  air  impelled  before  the  hcaviefl  mafs,  or 
fwiftcfl  mover,  makes  an  impreffion  of  its  form  on  tlic 
colledion  of  clouds  oppofitc  ; and  the  moment  it  ha« 
taken  poffeffion  of  the  fpacc  made  to  receive  it,  the 
moll  violent  thunder  poffible  to  be  conceived  inflantly 
follows,  with  rain  : after  fame  hours  the  fky  again 
clears,  with  a wind  at  north;  and  it  is  always  difj- 
gtccably  cold  when  the  thermometer  is  below  6^'^. 

“ The  fccond  thing  remarIcaMe  is  the  variation  of 
the  ihermomcter.  When  the  fun  is  in  the  .Southern 
tropic,^^®  diflant  from  the  zenith  of  Gondar,ii  is  lU- 
dom  lower  than  72’';  but  it  falls  to  6o‘',  and  6j®, 
when  the  fun  is  immediately  vertical  j fo  happily  does 
the  approach  of  rain  coirpenfate  the  heat  of  a too 
fcorching  fun. 

“ The  third  is  that  rcm.arkable  flop  in  the  extent 
of  the  rain  northward,  when  the  fun,  that  has  con. 
dutded  the  vapours  from  the  line,  and  fiiould  feem 
now  more  than  ever  to  be  in  pofTefTi.m  of  them,  it 
here  over-ruled  fuJdcnly  ; till,  on  its  return  to  Gorri, 
again  it  refumes  the  abfolute  command  over  the  rain 
and  recoriJufts  it  to  the  Line,  to  furnifli  diflam  de- 
luges to  the  fouthward.** 

With  regard  to  the  Ni'e  itfcif,  it  has  been  fil'd  that 
the  quantity  of  earth  brought  down  by  it  from  Ahyf- 
finia  is  fo  grvat,  that  the  whole  land  of  Egypt  is  pro- 
duced from  U.  This  qucllion,  however,  i>  difciiffecl 
under  the  article  Eorrr,  where  rt  is  Ihown  th.it  this 
cannot  poflibly  be  the  cafe.— Among  other  amhorU 
tica  there  quoted  was  that  of  Mr  Volmy,  who  flrenu-  • 
uufly  argues  againll  the  opinion  of  Mr  S.ivary  anL 
others,  wiio  have  maintained  that  E/ypt  is  the  ^if»  of 
the  Nile.  Nutwithflandiug  lliis,  however,  we  Hiid 
him  afferting  that  the  foil  of  Egypt  has  undaul'iedly 
been  augmented  hy  the  Nile:  iu  which  cafe  it  is  not 
nnnfafonable  to  fujapofe  that  it  hasliecn  'iroduced  by 
it  altogether  — '*  1‘he  reader  1 fays  hc,>  will  coiulnde, 
doubtlefs,  from  what  [ hive  faid.  that  writers  have 
fl.ict<red  thcmiclvcs  loo  much  in  fuppitfing  triey  eoulJ 
fix  the  prcctfc  limits  of  the  cnUigemrnt  and  rile  of 
the  Delta.  But,  though  I would  rejed  all  illu'’ory  c:V- 
cumflciKcs,  I am  far  fjem  denying  the  fad  to  be  vtU 
founded  ; it  ii  too  plain  from  reafon.  and  an  e\a:n<na- 
tlon  of  the  country.  The  rife  of  the  ground  iipj/c.trs 
to  cr.e  demonflrated  Ly  an  olffrrvaiion  on  w'lidi  lirJe 
ftrefs  has  been  laid.  In  going  from  Rofetta  to  Cairo, 
when  tlie  waters  are  low,  a*  in  the  muutfi  of  March, 
we  may  remark,  as  we  go  up  the  river,  tiist  the  ftorc 
rifes  gradually  above  the  water;  fo  thatif  it  overflowed 
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tvTO  feet  at  Rofctu,  it  OTcrflowi  from  three  to  fo’ir  Egypt;  an  opinion  which  he  ia  at  paina  to  MIe. 

at  Eaon:t»  and  ifpwar.ia  of  twelve  at  Cairo  (a).  Kevr  rctute.  Under  the  article  Eoirr,  however,  it  ii—>— 
liv  rcafoniofj  fivrm  this  «e  mny  deduce  the  proof  fhown  that  the  Kile  does  not  bring  down  any 
an  incrcafc  hy  fcd*ment;  for  the  Kiyer  of  inu»l  be»  tjiuntity  of  muJ  firfHcicnt  for  the  purpofea  afCgn> 
in  » in  propouioii  to  the  thickiirfa  of  the  (hfcti  of  wa-  eJ  ; and  with  regard  to  the  argument  drawn  from  the 
trr  ! y which  it  iv  ilepofitcd,  ir.ud  l>e  more  or  lefs  con*  fhrliowncf*  of  the  inundation  when  rear  the  fci»  thia 
iKVtable  a.'  tJufc  arc  of  a greater  or  lefs  depth  5 and  doe«  not  prove  any  rife  of  the  land  ; hut,  a*  Mr  Rct»« 
we  Inve  fren  that  the  like  gr»:dation  isubfervatlc  from  i;tl  i>as  judicroully  obferved  in  hi*  remark*  on  the  in* 

Afonan  to  the  fea.  imdition  of  the  Ganger,  arifr*  from  the  nature  of  the 

•*  On  the  othir  hand,  the  incrc^fe  of  the  Delta  ma-  fluid  itfelf.  The  reawn,  in  fhori,  i*  |hi*;  The  furfacc 
nifeft*  iifilf  in  a Unking  trannrr,  by  the  form  or  Egype  of  the  fea  is  the  UjwcU  point  to  whi  h the  wuic|[»  of 
along  the  MtrHterrancan.  ^Vhrn  we  confldcr  its  figure  evtry  InunJation  have  a tendency  ; and  when  they  ar- 
on  the  ri.ap,  we  perceive  that  the  country  which  i*  in  nvc  there,  they  fpread  thcmfelves  over  it  with  more 
the  line  of  the  river,  and  evidently  fijrmed  of  foreign  cafe  than  an^*  where  tlfc,  brcatife  they  meet  with  let* 
matci'al!»,  has  afrurretl  a ftmii  ircuhr  Ih-pe,  and  that  icfirtancc.  Their  met  ion,  however,  by  reafon  of  the 
rhe  fhorcs  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  on  eich  file,  have  a fm  ill  declivity,  is  lefs  fwift  than  that  of  the  water* 
dirrdinn  towards  the  FK>Uiim  of  the  Delta;  whi,h  ma-  farther  up  the  river,  where  the  declivity  i*  greater; 
nifeUly  difiovcr*  that  this  conirtry  was  formerly  a and  confcqucnily  the  latter  being  fomewhal  impeded 
gulf,  that  in  lime  ha*  Iceii  filled  up.  In  their  motion,  are  in  fomc  degree  accumulated.  The 

**  'I  liUsciumiilation  is  cornu  on  to  all  river*,  and  is  furface  of  the  iitnndatiun,  therefore,  does  not  form  a 
accounted  for  in  the  fame  manner  in  ail;  the  rain  wa*  peifc^Uy  level  plain, hut  one  gradually  floping  from  the 
ter  and  the  fnow  tlrficnding  fiom  the  mountains  into  iitterior  parts  of  the  country  toward*  the  fea  ; fo  that 
the  vslJeys,  hiiny  inieflanily  along  with  them  tiie  at  the  ;;icalt(l  diflance  from  the  ocean  the  water  will 
e:.rth  they  Wrtih  away  in  their  defeent.  The  heavier  ;ilways  be  decpcll,  even  if  we  ihouid  Tuppufe  the  whole 
parts,  fuch  a*  pebble*  and  fands.  focn  flop,  imlefi  fcir*  country  to  he  perfectly  fmooili,  and  compufed  of  the 
ced  alur:g  by  a rapid  current.  But  when  the  waters  niotl  folid  materials  —This  theory  is  esfily  underfloud 
meet  only  with  a fine  and  light  earth,  they  carry  aw.iy  f«om  obferving  a quantity  of  water  running  along  a 
large  qiiarlitiiS  nith  the  greatefl  facility.  The  Nile,  wooden  fpout,  which  is  always  moic  fhallow  at  the 
inett’ni^  with  fuch  a kind  of  cnrih  In  Abyniuia  and  end  of  the  fpout  where  it  run*  otf  than  at  the  other — 
the  interior  part*  of  .Africa,  its  wairrs  are  loaded  and  With  regard  to  Mr  Volncy’*  other  arguments,  they 
it*  bed  filled  with  it  t n*y,  it  is  ftcqner.tty  fo  embar-  arc  without  doui  t coutradidory  ; for  if,  as  he  fiys,^ 
raHrd  with  thi*  fedimeot  as  to  lie  flraitened  in  it*  the  river  takes  From  Abyiliuia  to  give  to  the  Thchais, 
courfr.  But  when  the  inundation  rellurcs  to  it  its  from  Thebats  to  give  to  the  Delta,  and  from  Delta  to 
natural  energy,  it  drives  the  mud  that  h.'*  accumu-  the  Tea,  it  undoubtt^My  follow*,  that  it  gives  nothing  to 
latcd  toward  the  fea,  at  the  fame  lime  that  it  brings  any  part  of  the  laud  whatever,  but  that  altogether 
down  more  for  the  tnfuing  fesfon;  and  this,  arrived  is  fwcpl  into  the  Mediterranean  fea  j which,  indeed, 
at  iis  mouth,  heaps  up,  and  form*  fhoala,  where  the  fomc  very  trifling  qiuoiiticseaccpicd,  ia  rood  probally 
declivity  doc*  net  allow  ftifficicnt  action  to  the  cur<  the  cafe. 

uni,  and  where  the  fia  prudiieet  an  equilibrium  of  It  ha*  been  remarked  by  Mr  Pocockc,  a very  judi- 
lefiftancc.  The  flagnation  which  follow*  oecafions  cious  traveller,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  iuundj' 
the  groffer  pailuh*,  which  till  then  hid  floated,  to  tion,  the  wateisof  the  Nile  tuin  ted,  and  fumctimca 
fink  j and  thi*  takes  place  more  particularly  in  thofe  green  ; and  while  they  remain  of  that  colour,  they  arc 
pla<e»  where  thue  is  haft  mcticn,  as  towards  the  unwholefomr.  He  cxpldf.is  ihi«  plietiomcnon  by  lup> 
ihorcs,  till  the  fiJis  become  gradually  enriched  by  the  poling,  that  the  inundation  at  firtl  brings  away  that  red- 
fpoil*  of  the  upper  country  and  of  the  DtUa  itfelf;  or  green  filth  which  may  be  about  the  take*  where  it 
l«ir  If  the  Nile  takes  from  Abyflioia  to  give  to  the  takes  its  rife  ; or  about  (he  foutces  of  the  fmall  rivers 
Theb.vi»,  It  likewifc  takes  from  the  'I'hetais  to  giic  which  flow  iuto  it,  near  its  principal  lource  ; **  for, 
to  the  Delta,  and  from  the  Delta  to  carry  to  the  fea.  fa)*  he,  though  theie  is  fo  little  water  in  the  Nile 
Whetever  its  waters  have  a current,  it  def|iotls  the  win n at  lowed,  that  there  is  hardly  any  current  in 
fume  territory  that  it  enriches.  As  we  afeend  towards  many  pan*  of  it,  yet  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the 
Calio,  when  the  river  is  low,  wc  niay  otferve  the  hanks  water  Ihouid  llagnate  iu  the  bed  of  the  Nile  fo  as  to 
wore  ileep  on  each  fide  and  crumbling  in  large  flakes,  become  green.  AUetwards  the  wjier  begins  to  be 
The  NJe,  which  undermines  them,  depriving  their  red  and  flill  more  turbid,  and  then  it  begin*  to  be 
Jig'll  earth  of  fuppott,  it  fill*  into  the  bed  of  the  ri*  wholefomc.*’ — This  circumflancc  is  caplained  by  Mr 
ver  ; for  when  the  water  is  high,  the  earth  imbibes  Bruce  in  the  following  manner.  The  evtuntry  about 
it ; and  when  the  fun  and  drought  reiurc,  it  cracks  and  Karea  and  Caffa,  where  the  river  Abiad  takes  its  rife,, 
mc-ulder*  aw;<y  in  great  flakei*,  which  are  hurried  along  Is  full  of  immrnfe  maifhei,  where,  during  the  dry  fea' 
by  the  Ntlr."  fon,  the  water  flagnates,  and  becomes  impregnated 

Thus  lice*  Mr  Volney  argue  for  ihc  increafe  of  the  with  every  kind  ol  turrupled  matter.  Theie,  on  tl»< 

D(ha  in  live  very  fame  manner  that  others  have  ar«  cummeucement  ol  the  rains,  overflow  into  thV  river 
gurd  for  the  prcdud'tion  of  the  whole  country  of  Abiad,  which  takes  its  rife  there.  The  ove:flowing 

of 


(a)  **  It  would  he  curious  to  af'crtaln  in  what  proportion  it  continues  up  to  Afouan.  Some  Copts,  whoa* 
I have  imcirogated  on  the  futjefl,  affured  me  that  it  was  mtich  higher  through  all  the  Said  than  at  Cairo,'* 
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of  thcfc  v»A  mirnici  finl  rprry  ihc  ^ifc<'!ourc.l  water 
into  Egypt  t after  * huh  thit  of  the  grenl  lake 

Tti'ia,  throu>f]i  which  the  Nile  pa‘Tc« ; which  hiving 
been  ftagnateJ,  an»l  u«h  >ut  r«i»,  unjer  a fn>rchlng 
fun  for  fit  months  ]i«ii'*  its  puiriil  witctt  to  the 
firmer.  In  Abyffini.i  alf-s  llieie  are  very  few  rivera 
ih.^t  rnn  af«tr  November,  buc  all  vf  them  fuij  in  pio. 
diglouv  p<>ols,  which,  by  the  heat  of  tn<  I'ln,  likewife 
turn  putri.!,  am!  oil  the  tommenceiT.enl  of  the  rahu 
throw  off  thetr  lUgnant  w.Ttcr  into  the  Noe  j but  .it 
lafk,- the  rmins  becoming  coniUnt,  all  thi»  putrid  mit> 
ter  u carried  off,  and  the  fourcca  of  i!ie  inundation 
I.ecomc  fwrel  and  whtuefomc.  The  river  thtn  pif&ng 
thro’the  kingdom  of  Sennaar,  the  foil  of  which  ib  a n.J 
bole,  liccoroti  coloured  with  that  e-.rth ; and  thii  mix* 
lure,  along  with  the  moving  fanda  of  the  dcfaria,  of 
which  it  rcccivei  a great  quantity  when  raile.!  by  tlie 
w ind,  pricipltatct  all  the  vifcoiu  an  I p»»tild  macteia 
whiih  doat  in  the  w.iicra whence  Mr  Pocixk  judi- 
ciouHv  obfervea,  that  the  Kile  it  not  wholeforrc  when 
the  water  i«  char  and  grern,  but  when  fo  red  and  tur- 
bid that  it  ftain*  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean, 

The  rain*  in  Abyltinia,  width  ecafe  about  the  Sth 
of  September,  generally  leave  a fickly  fealon  in  the 
low  country  j but  the  difeafet  produced  by  thefe  rain* 
arc  removed  by  other*  which  come  on  about  the  end 
of  Odober,  and  ccafc  about  the  hth  of  NovemWr. 
On  tliefe  rains  depend  the  latter  crops  of  the  Abyfli. 
niaiiii  ; and  for  ihcfe  the  Agow*  pray  to  the  river,  or 
the  genius  or  fpirll  reftding  in  it.  In  Kgypt»  how- 
ever, the  cfFeA  of  them  I*  feldom  perceived  j but  in 
fiimc  year*  they  prove  excelTiii'e : and  it  ha*  been  ob- 
ferved  that  the  Nile,  after  it  haa  fallen,  has  again  rifen 
in  fuch  a manner  a*  to  alarm  the  whole  country.  *1  h«* 
is  faid  to  have  happened  in  the  time  of  Cleopatra, 
when  it  was  fuppofed  to  prvfngc  the  extiu'fUon  of  the 
government  of  the  Ptolcmie*  j and  in  <757 
likewife  imagined  to  portend  fomc  dreadful  cala  nity. 

The  quantity  of  rain,  by  which  all  this  inuodatiou 
)•  occaflooe^’,  varies  conli Jcrahly  in  diffarent  year#  ; 
at  Icaft  at  Gondar,  where  Mr  Bruce  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  mcafuring  it.  In  1770  it  amounicd  to  35^ 
inches;  but  in  1771  it  air.ounlcd  to  no  Icf#  than 
41.355  Inches  from  the  vernal  cquiao*  to  the  8lh  of 
Septcmbir.— What  our  author  add*  concerning  the 
variation  of  the  rainy  months  feems  totally  iriccoo- 
citeabie  with  what  he  had  Ixfi  re  advanced  cooccttiing 
the  txtreinc  regularity  of  the  natural  caufe*  by  which 
the  tropical  rams  arc  produted.  *•  In  *77®  (f*y*  he) 
Augufl  was  the  rair.y  month  ; in  i77*»  July.— When 
July  is  the  rainy  month,  the  rains  generally  ceafe  for 
iome  days  in  the  beginning  of  Auguil,  and  then  a 
prodigious  deal  falls  m the  latter  end  of  that  month 
and  firfl  week  of  September,  in  other  years  July  and 
Auguil  are  the  violent  rainy  months,  while  June  is 
fair.  And  laHly,  in  others,  May^  June,  July,  Auguil, 
and  the  firil  week  of  September. '' — If  this  is  the  cafe, 
wbat  becomes  of  the  leguUr  attraAion  of  the  cloud* 
by  the  fun  as  be  advances  northward;  of  the  cciming 
an  of  the  rain*  when  he  arrives  at  the  zriiitb  of  any 
place,  ID  his  paifage  to  the  tropic  of  Cauccr;  luid  of 
their  ceaftng  when  he  comes  to  the  fame  poiut  in  bis 
retuni  foutbward  f 

Under  the  aiticlc  Ethioma  wc  have  mentioned  a 
threat  of  00c  of  the  Abyfluuan  inunatchs,  that  be 
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would  dircdl  the  courfc  of  the  Nile  and  prevent  it  from 
fertilizing  the  land  of  Egypt : and  it  has  likewife  been 
related,  tl»at  conliJcmble  progrefs  was  m dc  in  tiiij 
uudertaktag  by  another  empuor.  Mr  Biucc  kx*  l>e- 
ilowed  an  entire  chapter  on  the  fubjcCl;  and  is  of  opi- 
nion, ihu  **  tlurc  feunn  to  be  no  doubt  tint  it  is  pif. 
fiilc  to  dimir.Ib  or  diveit  the  courfc  of  llie  Nile,  ilut 
it  thouli  In?  iRfwfncient  ti  reildiz,.*  the  cuuiury  of 
Egypt  s iKcaufc  the  Nile,  and  all  the  rivas  that  run 
imo  it,  and  all  the  raiii/.  that  fudl  tliefc  rivers,  fall  jii 
acuiintty  two  miUs  above  t'le  level  of  thcfca;  iberc- 
forc  it  l annCit  he  denied,  that  tin  re  is  level  enough  t>» 
divert  many  of  the  rvers  into  the  Red  Sci,  or  prrhapt 
fldl  lafiet  by  lurninj,'-  the  courfc  i»f  the  river  ^Vbisil 
till  it  meets  the  live)  of  the  Niger,  or  pjl*  through 
the  defart  into  the  MuHteiraiirait.'*— .Mplionfo  A1  lU- 
qucrqiic  i>  faid  to  have  written  fuquetilly  to  the  king 
ct  Hortug.  1 to  fend  him  pioucc  s from  Madeira,  with 
people  accudumed  to  level  grounds,  and  prepare  them 
fer  fugar  canes;  whofe  alTtflnnce  he  mean:  to  turn 
the  Nile  into  the  Red  Sea.  This  undertaking,  huw- 
evtr,  ii  it  nrslly  had  been  proje^ed,  was  never  accom- 
pliilie'!  ; nor  indeed  Is  there  any  probability  that  ever 
fuch  b mad  nitempt  was  propofed.  Indeed,  though 
we  cannot  deny  that  there  i%  a pofRSniiy  in  nature  of 
accomplilhitig  it,  yet  the  vail  difliculiy  of  turning 
the  courfc  of  fo  many  large  rivers  may  juftly  fligma- 
tize  it  ar  impra^icablc  ; uot  to  niention  the  ub/lacle$ 
w'hich  mull  naturally  be  fuggctlcd  from  the  apparent 
inutility  of  the  im^Jertaking,  an. I which  would  arife 
fro'u  the  oppofiiionof  the  Egyptians. 

It  has  already  i>een  •bferved  iu  a quotation  from-^ 
the  Rtviewers,  that  Herodotus  was  informed  by  the 
facrillaii  or  fccrctary  of  the  ircafury  of  Miner\'a,  that 
one  htlf  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  ran  north  and  the 
other  foulh,  'I'hi*  is  alfo  taken  notice  of  by  Mr 
Bruce  ; w'ho  gives  the  following  cxplan.uion  of  it. 
“ The  ficrctary  wa*  probably  of  that  country  himfclf, 
and  feems  by  hii  obfervation  to  have  known  more  of  it 
than  all  the  aiicier.u  together.  In  fact  we  hare  fren,. 
that  between  13*  and  14'*  nerth  latitude;  the  Nile, 
with  all  its  tributary  dreams,  wltich  have  their  rife 
and  coorfe  within  the  tropica!  rains,  falls  down  into 
the  list  country  (the  kingdom  of  Sennaar),  w'hich  is 
more  than  a mile  lower  lhau  the  high  country  in 
AbyHir.ia;  and  thence,  with  a little  inclination,  it 
runs  into  Egypt,  Again,  in  latitude  9*^',  in  the  king- 
di^m  of  Gingiro,  the  Zebce  runs  fouih  or  fouth-ealf,. 
into  the  Inner  Ethiopia,  as  do  alfo  many  other  rivers, 
and,  as  I hate  heard  from  the  ivito'e*  of  that  country, . 
empty  thcmfelvcs  into  a hike,  as  thofe  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  line  do  Into  the  lake  Tzana,  thcuce  didri* 
builng  their  waters  to  the  call  and  weft.  Tbefc  te- 
come  the  hca*ls  of  great  ri*cr«,  that  run  through  the 
interior  countries  of  £thi«>pia  (conefponding  to  the 
fea-coafl  of  Melinda  and  Momboza)  into  the  India.i 
Ocean  ; whilft,  on  the  weft  ward,  they  are  the  origin- 
of  the  vail  ftrrarrs  that  fall  into  the  Atlant’c,  paf. 
fmg  through  Benin  and  Congo,  fouthward  of  the 
river  Gambia  and  the  Sierra-lcona.  In  Ihort,  the 
{ eriudical  rains  from  the  tropic  of  Capriccrri  lo  the 
line.  Icing  in  equal  quantity  with  thofe  that  fall  be- 
tween the  line  and  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  it  is  plain,, 
that  if  the  Und  of  Ethiopia  flo;  eJ  equally  from  the 
line  fouthward^and  northward,  rzlni  that  fall  would 

gor. 
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Wie.  go,  the  one  half  north  and  the  other  half  fouth  ; but 
as  the  ground  from  5*  north  declines  all  fouthward}  it 
follows,  that  the  rivera  which  run  to  the  fouthward 
muH  he  equal  to  thofe  that  run  northward,  pluj  the 
rain  that  falls  in  the  5^  north  latitude,  where  the 
ground  bei^ins  to  (lope  to  the  fouthward  ; and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  at  tcafl  one  of  the 
reafons  why  there  are  in  the  foutheni  cuntineut  fo  many 
rivers  larger  than  the  Nile,  that  run  both  into  the 
Indian  and  Atlantic  Oceans." 

From  this  account  given  to  Herodotus,  it  has  been 
Tuppofed,  by  fomc  writers  on  geography,  that  the 
Nile  divides  Itfclf  into  two  branchc5,  one  of  which 
runs  northward  into  Egypt,  and  one  through  the 
country  of  the  negroes  wcllward  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  This  opinion  w’as  ftrll  broached  by  Fiiny. 
It  has  been  aulopced  by  the  Nubian  geographer,  who 
urges  in  fupporl  of  it,  that  if  the  Nile  carried  down 
ail  the  mins  which  fall  into  it  from  AbyfHnia,  the 
people  of  EgA'pt  woul.I  not  be  fafe  io  their  houfes. 
But  to  this  Mr  Briiec  anfwers,  that  the  waltc  of  wa- 
ter in  the  burning  defarts  through  which  the  Nile 
palTcs  is  fo  great,  that  unlefs  it  was  fupplied  by  ano* 
thcr  dream,  the  White  river,  equal  iu  mAgnitndc  to 
iifclf,  and  which,  nTing  in  a country  of  perpetual 
rains,  is  thus  always  kept  full,  it  never  could  reach 
Egypt  at  all,  but  would  bclod  in  the  (ands,  at  is  the 
cafe  with  many  other  very  confiderable  riveva  in  Afri- 
ca. “ 'rhe  rains  (fsTS  he)  are  collected  by  the  four 
great  rivers  in  Ahyi^nia  ; the  March,  the  Oowiha, 
the  Tacazze,  and  the  Nile.  All  thefe  principal,  and 
their  tributary  llrcams,  would,  however,  be  ahforbed, 
nor  be  able  to  pafs  the  burning  defaits,  or  find  their 
way  into  Egypt,  were  it  not  for  the  White  river, 
which  having;  its  foflrcc  in  a country  of  almoil  per- 
petual rains,  joins  to  it  a never  failing  llream  equal 
to  the  Nile  ilftlf." 

We  (hall  conclude  this  article  with  fomc  account 
of  the  Agnws  who  inhabit  the  country  about  the 
fources  of  the  Nile.  Thefe,  according  to  Mr  Bruce, 
are  one  of  the  motk  confiderabie  nations  in  Abyfllrii.i, 
and  can  bring  into  the  field  about  4000  horfc  and  a 
great  numlKr  of  foot  ; but  were  once  much  more 
powerful  than  they  arc  now,  having  been  greatly  re* 
duced  by  the  invaftons  of  the  Galla.  '1  heir  province 
is  nowhere  more  than  (>o  miles  in  length,  or  than 
in  breadth ; nothwithdandin^  which  they  fupply  the 
capital  and  all  the  neighbouring  country  with  cattle, 
honry,  butter,  wax,  hides,  and  a number  of  other 
necelTaiy  articles;  whence  it  has  bren  cullomary  for 
the  Abyntni.in  princes  to  cxtft  a tribute  rather  than 
military  frrvice  from  them.  The  butter  is  kept  from 
putrefa^-^ion  during  the  long  carriage,  by  mixing  it 
with  a fmall  quantity  of  a root  fomewhat  like  a car- 
rot, which  they  call  mormeto.  It  is  ®f  a yellow  co- 
, lour,  and  anfwers  the  purpofc  perfeCUy  w«U ; which 
in  that  climate  it  is  very  doubtful  if  fait  could  do. 
The  latter  is  bcfides  ufed  as  money  ; being  circulated 
tnllcad  of  fdver  coin,  and  ufeJ  as  change  for  golJ. 
Brides  p.aint  their  feet,  hands,  and  nails,  with  this 
root.  A large  quantity  of  the  feed  of  the  plant  *was 
hi  ought  into  Europe  by  Mr  Bruce. 

The  Agows  carry  on  n cotiliderable  trade  with  the 
Shaogalla  and  other  black  favages  in  the  neighbour- 
hood i exchanging  the  produce  of  their  country  for 


gold,  ivory,  homs  of  the  rhinoceros,  and  fomc  fine  Nl/e, 
cotton.  The  barbarity  and  thtevifii  difpofition  ©f 
both  nations,  however,  icnder  this  trade  much  infe*  ’ 
rior  to  what  it  might  be. 

In  their  religion  the  Agowi  are  grofs  iJoIators, 
paying  divine  honours  to  the  Nile,  as  has  already 
been  obfcrvcd.  Mr  Bruce,  who  lodged  In  the  houfe 
of  the  pried  of  the  river,  had  an  opportunity  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  many  particulars  of  their  de- 
votion. He  heard  him  addrefs  a prayer  to  the  Nile,  in 
which  he  ftylcd  it  the  **  Moft  nigh  God,  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world."  In  this  prayer  he  petitioned 
for  feafonable  rain,  plenty  of  grafs,  and  the  prefer- 
vation  of  a kind  of  fcrpcnts;  deprecating  thunder  alfo 
very  pstheiically.  The  moil  fublimc  and  lofty  titles 
arc  given  by  them  to  the  fpirit  wlitch  they  fuppofc 
to  refide  in  the  river  Nile  j calling  it  cverlafting  God, 

Light  of  the  world,  Eye  of  the  World,  God  of 
Peace,  their  Saviour,  ami  Father  of  the  Univerfe. 

The  Agows  arc  all  clothed  in  hides,  which  they 
mamifacture  in  a manner  peculiar  to  thcmfelves.  Thefe 
bidet  arc  made  in  the  form  of  a (liirt  reaching  down 
to  their  feet,  and  tied  about  the  midllc  with  a kind 
of  fafh  or  girdle.  The  lower  pirt  of  it  refemhtes  X 
large  double  petticoat  ; one  fold  of  which  they  turn 
back  over  their  (houlJers,  fadening  it  with  a broach 
or  deewer  acrofs  their  bread  before,  and  the  married 
women  carry  their  children  in  it  behind.  The  yoanget 
fort  generally  go  naked.  The  women  arc  maaiageahlc 
at  nine  years  of  age,  though  they  commonly  do  not 
marry  till  eleven  ; and  they  continue  to  bear  children 
till  30,  and  fumetimes  longer.  They  arc  generally 
thin,  and  below  the  middle  lue,  as  well  as  the  men. 
Barreniicfs  is  quite  tinku'iwn  among  them. 

The  country  of  the  Agows  has  a very  elevated 
fituatioii,  ami  is  of  coorfe  fo  temperate  that  the  heat 
may  eafily  be  borne,  though  little  more  than  10"  from 
the  equator.  The  people,  however,  are  but  (hort- 
lived  ; which  may  io  part  be  owing  to  the  uppne(Tion 
they  labour*  under.  Thhi,  according  to  Mr  Brucci 
is  cxcefilve.  **  Though  their  country  (fays  he) 
abounds  with  all  the  ncce(faries  of  life,  their  taxe«« 
tribute^,  and  ferviccs,  cfp^ciaUy  at  prefent,  are  fo 
multiplied  upon  them,  whiill  their  ilitlreUes  of  late 
have  been  fo  greit  and  frequent,  that  they  are  only 
the  manufaHurerv  of  the  commodities  they  fell,  to 
fatisfy  tlicfc  cpn(l.int  exorbitant  demands,  and  can- 
not enjoy  any  part  of  their  own  produce  ihcmfelvci*, 
but  live  in  penury  aod  mifery  fcarct  to  be  conceived. 

We  faw  a number  of  wofT*en  wrinkled  and  fun-burnt  fo 
a*!  fcarcc  to  appear  human,  wandering  about  under  a 
burning  fun,  with  one  and  fometimes  two  children 
upon  their  backs;  ga;hering  the  feeds  of  bent  graft 
to  make  a kind  of  bread." 

NILOMETER,  or  Niloscopb,  an  indrument  ufed 
among  the  ancients  to  meafure  the  height  of  the 
water  of  the  river  Nile  in  Its  overflowings. 

Tlic  word  comes  from  Nile  (and  that  from 

w*  .xvf,  ‘*ncwmud,"or,at  fume  otherswil!  have  it, from 
**v,  •*  I flow,"  and  “ mud",)  and  ♦*  mea- 

furc."  The  Greeks  more  ordinarily  call  it  nhw*#- 

ITtf.. 

The  nilometer  is  faid,  by  fcvcral  Arabian  writers, 
to  liavt  been  firft  fel  up,  for  this  purpofc,  by  Jofeph 
during  hit  regency  in  Egypt:  the  meafure  of  it 
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iNlilomc^cr.  vui  1 6 cubilt,  thii  being  the  height  of  the  increafc 
’ V “ ' of  the  Nile,  which  was  neccfiary  to  the  fioitfulncfi 
of  Egypt. 

f ^'en'fiitre  From  thc  mcafurc  of  this  column.  Dr  Cutnl-erlanJ  f 
no--ightia*J  dcducesaw  argument,  in  order  to  prove  that  tbejcwiih 
p ,8*^^  ’ and  Egyptian  cubit  were  of  thc  fame  length. 

* In  thc  French  king's  library  is  an  Arabic  treatife 

on  nilnmelcTs,  rntiticd  A r»V al  Kil ; wherein  arc 
dcfcrilied  all  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile,  from  the 
firrt  year  of  the  Hegira  to  thc  fiyyib. 

limxjotus  mentions  a column  erected  in  a point 
of  the  ifl.ind  Dtita,  to  ferve  as  a mlometerr  and  there 
is  llili.  one  of  the  fame  kind  in  a mofquc  of  thc  fame 
place. 

As  all  the  riche*  of  Egypt  arife  from  the  inuoda* 
. * tiens  of  the  Nile,  the  InhabitanU  ufed  to  fupplicate 
them  at  the  hands,  of  their  Serapis  t and  committed 
the  mofl  cxccT.iblo  crimes,  as  a^ltons,  forfooth,  r»f  re- 
ligion, to  obtain  the  favour.  This  occafioflcd  Con* 
liantinc  cxprefsly  to  prohibit  ibefe  facrifioes,  Stc.  and 
to  order  the  nilometer  to  be  removed  into  the  churcht 
whereat,  till  that  time,  it  had  been  in  thc  temple  of 
Serapis.  Julian  the  apoibte  had  it  replaced  in  the 
temple,  w'hcic  it  continued  till  thc  lime  of  the  great 
TheoJoflus. 

Thc  only  rational  and  confiftent  account,  however, 
which  we  have  of  thc  mlomctu-  is  given  by  the  celc- 
• Unue't  brated  traveller  Mr  Bruce.  “ On  thc  point  * of  thc 
ifland  Rhone,  between  Gct/a  and  Cairo,  near  the 
middU*  of  the  river,  is  a round  tower  irdofmg  a neat 
well  or  ciftetn  lined  with  marble.  Thc bottomof  this «cU 
is  on  thc  fame  level  witli  thc  bottom  of  thc  Nile,  which 
has  free  accefs  to  it  through  a l<uge  OjKuit.g  like  an 
embrafure.  In  thc  middle  of  tliC  wcU  nfes  a thin 
column  of  eight  faces  of  blue  and  white  njirldc;  of 
which  the  foot  is  on  the  fame  plane  vrita  the  1 ottom 
of  the  river.  ThispIlUr  is  divided  into  2^  peck?,  of 
22  inches  each.  Of  thcfc  pecks  the  two  lowirmoid 
arc  left,  without  any  divifioo,  to  tUnd  f-jr  the  quan- 
tity of  lludge  which  the  w iter  depolits  there.  i’wo 
peck*  arc  then  divided,  on  the  right-hand*  into  ?.% 
digits  each  ; then  on  the  left,  bau  |K‘cks  are  divided 
into  24  di'.its;  then  on  ilie  right,  fourj  nnd  r>n  the 
left  nnoihcr  ft»ur:  agaiu,  four  on  the  right,  which  com- 
pletes the  ouiu’^er  of  iH  pecks  fr«»m  the  fiiil  disiflon 
irarked  on  the  pillar,  each  peck  l/cmg  22  inches.  ‘I'liufr 
the  whole  mtiiked  and  unmarked  amounts  to  Tome* 
thing  more  titan  36  feet  Engliih. 

On  thc  night  of  St  John,  when,  by  thc  falling  of 
thc  dew,  they  perceive  thc  rain-water  from  Ethiopia 
mixed  with  the  Nile  at  Cairo,  they  begin  to  announce 
the  elevation  of  the  rivet,  having  then  five  pecks 
of  water  marked  on  the  nilometer,  and  two  unmarked 
for  the  fludge,  of  wiiich  they  take  no  notice.  'I'hrir 
firfl  proclamation,  fuppofiOg  thc  Nile  to  have  rifen 
12  digiu,  is  12  from  6,  or  it  wants  i2  digits  to  be 
fi*  jHicki.  When  it  has  rifen  three  more,  it  is  nmc 
from  fix;  and  fo  on,  till  the  whole  18  be  filled,  when 
ali  ihc  land  of  Egypt  is  fit  for  cultivation.  Several 
canals  arc  then  opened,  which  convey  thc  water  into 
the  defart,  and  hinder  any  further  flagnation  on  UiC 
fields,  ’fhcrc  is  indeed  a great  deal  of  more  water 
to  come  from  Ethiopia;  but  were  the  innundatton 
Inhered  to  go  on,  it  would  not  drain  food  enough  to 
fit  thc  Lad  for  tillage  : aai  to  guard  agaiud  this  mif- 
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chief  is  the  princrpal  ufc  of  the  nilometer,  though  NimSgs 
the  Turkifh  goverment  makes  it  an  engine  of  taxa-  „ II 
lion.  From  time  immemorial  the  Egyptians  paid,  as 
tribute  to  the  king,  a certain  proportion  of  the  fruit 
of  the  ground  ; arid  this  was  anciently  afeertained  by 
thc  elevation  of  the  water  on  the  nilometer,  and  by 
the  menfuration  of  the  land  actually  overflowed.  But 
the  Saracen  goverment,  and  afterwards  thc  Tinkifh, 
has  taxed  tlie  people  by  the  elevation  alone  of  the  wa- 
ter, without  attending  to  its  eourfe  over  thc  country', 
or  the  extent  of  the  land  actually  overflowed  ; aud  this 
lax  is  fomctinics  cruelly  nppreflive. 

NIMBUS,  in  antiquity,  a circle  cbferved  on  cer- 
tain m:dal^  or  round  thc  heads  of  fomc  emperors  ; 
anfweting  to  the  circles  of  light  drawn  round  the 
images  of  faints. 

NIMEGU£N,a  large,  handfome,  and  flrong  town 
of  the  NcthcrbinJs,  and  capital  of  Dutch  GuelJer- 
land,  with  a titade!,  an  ancient  palace,  and  fevcrnl 
forts.  It  is  noted  for  thc  peace  concluded  there  in 
1679.  It  has  a magnificeat  tnwn  houfe,  and  the  in- 
habiumts  arc  greatly  given  to  trade.  It  is  feated  on 
the  V''a]ial  or  Wahal,  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
M.irfe.  It  is  the  utmoft  eafltrn  boundary  of  thc  Ne- 
therlands It  contains  two  Dutch  ckiirche*,  a French 
Calviulil  and  a Lutheran  church,  five  Popifli,  anl 
fcvrral  hofpitals.  It  w.is  once  a Hins  town  and  an 
imperial  city.  It  is  now  the  fe.u  of  government,  l«as 
a canal  to  Arnhcim,  and  confiderahle  trade  to  lome 
parts  of  Germany : it  trades  alfo  in  fine  beer-brewing, 
iattenirg  of  cattle,  and  exporting  of  its  butter,  which 
is  extremely  good,  into  all  the  other  provinces.  It  is 
in  E.  Long.  y.  5c.  N.  l.at.  51.  95. 

NlMEtULAHI  FES.  a kind  of  Turkiih  monks, 
fo  called  from  their  founder  Nitnetulahi,  famous  for 
his  di.firints  and  the  aiiilerity  of  his  lite. 

NIMPO,  a city  and  fca-port  town  of  China,  in  thc 
prciviiice  of  Chek'ang.  It  isfeated  on  the  mflern  fea 
of  China,  over  againTl  Japan.  It  is  a city  of  thc  firil 
r^nk,  and  Aands  at  thc  conflucnceof  two  fmall  rivers, 
wlitrh,  otter  ihcir  union,  form  a channel  that  renchis 
to  thr  fea,  and  is  deep  cr.oi>L,h  to  b<-ar  vcflcls  of  200 
tons  burden.  T.hc  w-dU  of  Nimpo  are  j;ooo  p»cci  in  - 
circumference,  and  are  built  W’ith  free  done.  Tin  re 
aic  five  gaHB,  befidcs  two  water-gates  for  llic  paflage 
of  barks  into  thc  city;  a tower  fcvrral  floties  high, 
built  of  bucks  ; and  a long  bridge  of  boats  fnflrnei 
together  with  iron  chains,  over  a vrry  broad  canaU 
This  city  is  commanded  by  a citadel  butll  on  a very 
high  rock,  by  the  foot  of  which  all  veflels  mud  nr- 
ceflarily  pafs.  The  Chinefe  metchanU  of  Siam  and 
Batavia  go  to  this  place  yearly  to  buy  filks,  which, 
are  thc  fineii  in  thc  empire.'  They  have  alfo  a great 
trade  with  japan,  it  being  but  two  days  fail  from 
heoce  : tluiher  they  carry  filke,  nufls,  higar,  drugs,  . 
nnd  wine;  and  bring  back  cupper,  gold,  and  filvcr. 
E.Long.  122.0.  N'.Lat.  30.0. 

NlhlROD,  the  fixth  foa  of  Cufli,  and  in  all  ap- 
pearance much  younger  than  any  of  his  brothers  : for 
Mofe*  mentions  the  (bn*  of  Kaamah,  his  fourth  bto- 
ihcr,  before  he  rpcak*  of  him.  What  the  fncred  hi- 
floiian  lays  of  him  U Ihort ; and  yet  he  fays  more  of  . 

him  than  of  any  other  of  thc  poflcriiy  of  Noah,  till 
he  comes  to  Abraham.  He  tells  us,  that  **  Nimrod 
began  to  be  a mighty  one  in  the  earth  ;*V  that  he  was 
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Ni?*'-"'.  a **  mighty  hunter  before  the  I.or-',**  even  to  a j«<v 
* * ~ verb  ; ant!  th>t  *•  ti  c lieginniiie  of  t U kingxioin  waa 

Hiic!  Krech,  tnj  Accad,  »nd  Ccjncltj  Jo  the  Und 
of  Sliinitr.” 

Ku.m  till*  arrotint  h?  i»  fttppofed  to  have  been  a 
man  of  extraordinary  (ln,Tii:th  and  v«loiir.  .Some  re- 
prcfcnt  him  as  a piant ; all  confider  him  a*  a preat 
warrior.  It  i*  genci-all)  ili<  light,  that  by  the  words 
//unier,  i«  to  he  un.!erllood,  that  Ite  was  a 
great  tyrant  ; hut  fotr.c  cf  the  rahbtns  iiitcrjwet  iHtifc 
woid*  favourably,  faying,  that  Kimroil  wa^  qualified 
by  a peculiar  dexterity  ami  fticnglh  for  the  chare, 
and  that  he  oflered  to  Go  I the  game  which  he  took; 
rnd  fcvrral  of  the  moletnt  arc  of  opinion,  that  (hi« 
pa(T4;^e  is  not  to  l.e  uoderftood  of  hi*  tyrannical  op- 
p^ufTions,  or  of  hunting  of  men,  hut  of  beads.  It  muft 
he  owned,  th.it  the  phrai'e  tr/wtlhe  Lor,/ may  l>c  t.akcn 
t»  a fevouraSIc  fenfe,  and  a * omtnendaiion  of  a per- 
fon*$  good  qualities ; but  in  this  place  the  generality 
of  expofitors  undcrllwid  it  otherwife. 

Hunting  muft  have  been  one  of  the  moft  ufrful  em- 
ploymcDtB  in  the  time*  )iift  after  the  dlf|)crfion,  when 
all  countries  were  over  run  with  wild  beads,  of  whicli 
it  wa*  ncccflary  they  fhould  he  cleared,  in  order  to 
make  them  habitable ; and  therefore  nothing  Icemed 
more  proper  to  pntcure  a man  efteem  and  honour  in 
ihofe  ages,  than  hi*  being  an  expert  hunter.  13y  that 
excTcife,  we  are  trdd,  the  ancient  Pcrllao*  fitted  their 
Jeings  for  war  and  goveinment  ; and  hunting  is  ftill, 
in  many  countries,  confidcied  as  one  part  ot  a royal 
education. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  fttort  hiftory  of  Nimrod 
wliich  carries  th-  leafl  t:r  of  reproach,  except  hi* 
name,  which  fignifiet  a rr/e/;  and  that  is  the  circum- 
ftan^'e  wlrivh  Lems  to  have  ot'Cafioned  the  injurious 
opinions  which  have  been  entertained  of  him  in  nil 
ages.  Commcniatorf,  fieing  prtj’ofTcflVd  in  general,  th,il 
the  curfe  of  Noah  fell  upon  the  pofttrity  of  Ham,  and 
hnding  this  prince  fligmatized  by  hi*  name,  have  in* 
terprel-d  cveiy  pafTage  relating  to  him  to  his  difadran* 
tage.  Tht7  reprefent  him  as  a rebel  againft  God,  in 
perfuading  the  deferndants  of  Noah  to  dilohey  the 
divine  command  to  dirpcife,  and  in  fitting  them  to 
bniUi  the  tower  of  Babel,  with  an  impious  defign  of 
felling  heaven.  'Ihty  brnnd  him  as  an  amhition* 
lofurpcr,  and  an  infolrnt  opptcflbr$  and  make  him  the 
author  of  the  adotation  of  fire,  of  idolatrous  worship 
given  to  men,  and  the  firll  perficutor  on  the  fc<tre  of 
religion.  On  the  otlter  hand,  fome  account  him  a 
rirtuout  prince,  who,  far  from  adviiing  tiie  building 
of  Babel,  left  the  country,  and  went  into  Affyria,  be- 
caufe  he  would  not  give  his  ennfeut  to  that  proje<^. 

Nimrod  is  gcmtally  thought  to  have  been  the  lirft 
king  after  the  flood ; though  fome  authors,  fuppofing 
a plantation  or  difperfitm  prior  to  that  of  Babel,  have 
made  kings  in  fevcral  countries  la*forc  hii  time.  Miz- 
mim  is  thouglit  by  many  who  cootenJ  for  the  anti> 
quily  of  the  K^ypsian  monarchy,  to  have  l>rg«n  his 
reign  mnch  earlier  than  Nimrod;  ani  others,  from  the 
trnifonnity  of  the  languages  fpokeo  in  AlTyria,  Babylo* 
nia,  l^yr.’i,  and  Canaan,  affirm  lh<»fe  countries  to  liavc 
keen  peopled  Ixfore  the  confuftou  of  tongues. 

The  four  cities  Mufes  gives  tu  Nitiucxl  conftituted 
a large  kingdom  in  tbofe  early  times,  when  few  kings 
knd  more  thao  one;  only  it  muft  be  obferved^  thst 
N'*  342. 


poffcnTions  fni.»ht  at  firil  have  Keen  Urge,  and  after- 
wards  divided  into  fcver^l  parcels ; and  Ni.nrod  !>eing  , 

the  leader  of  a nation,  we  may  fiippofc  his  fubje^s  ' ^ 
fettled  within  thofe  limits:  whether  he  becarwe  pof* 
felted  of  thofe  cities  t>y  conquefl  or  othervrife,  diwi 
not  ap(Kar;  it  is  moft  probable  he  did  not  htidd  Ba- 
bel, all  the  pofterity  ot  Noah  feeniing  to  have  lieen 
eqmry  concerned  in  that  a^air  ; nor  does  it  appear 
that  he  hiiiit  the  other  three,  though  the  founding  of 
them,  and  miny  more,  with  other  work*,  arc  attribu- 
ted to  him  hy  fome  authors.  It  msy  feern  aKo  a little 
Hrange,  that  Nimrod  ftioukl  l>e  prefmtd  to  the  regal 
dignity,  and  enjoy  the  moft  ciihivated  part  of  the 
earth  then  known,  rather  than  any  other  of  the  elder 
chiefs  or  heads  of  nations,  even  of  the  blanch  of  Ham. 

I’erhap*  it  was  conferred  on  him  for  his  dexterity  in 
hunting ; or,  it  may  be,  he  did  mrt  aitume  the  title 
of  king  till  after  hi«  father  Ciifh’s  death,  who  might 
have  lecn  fettled  there  before  him,  and  left  him  the 
Gvrrcignty;  but  we  incline  to  think,  tlut  he  feired 
Shinaar  from  the  dcfcin  'ants  of  iShem,  drivioi;  i»ut 
Afhur,  who  from  thence  went  and  foundul  Nineveh 
and  other  cities  in  Affyria. 

The  feripture  does  not  inform  us  when  Nimrod  be- 
gan his  reign : .'vomc  date  it  before  the  difpertiun  ; 
hut  fneh  a conjecture  doci  not  feem  to  fuit  with  the 
Mofaical  hitioxy  : for  before  the  dirpetfion  we  rca.1 
of  no  city  but  Babel  j nor  could  there  well  be  more, 
while  all  mankind  were  yet  in  a fnKly  together;  but 
when  Nimrod  alTumed  the  regal  title,  there  fiem  to 
have  been  other  citws ; a circumftance  which  (hows  it 
was  a good  while  after  the  Jlfperfioii.  '1‘he  learned 
writers  of  the  I’niverfal  Hiftory  place  the  beginaing 
uf  hi*  reign  years  (rom  that  event,  and  in  all  like- 
lihooJ  It  (houU  be  placed  rather  later  than  earlier. 

Authors  hsve  tuken  a great  deal  of  pains  to  fin.f 
Nimrod  in  profane  hiftory  ; fome  have  imagined  him 
to  be  the  fame  with  Beliis,  the  foun.ler  of  the  Buby* 
lonifh  empire  ; others  tske  him  to  l«e  Kiiius,  the  firft 
Afly  riaii  mon.irch.  Some  believe  him  to  have  tieeri 
Kveohous,  the  firft  Chaldctn  king  after  the  deluge  ; 
and  others  perceive  a great  refemblancc  l>ctween  hint 
and  Bacchus,  both  in  actions  and  name.  8'>me  of  the 
Molismmedau  writera  fuppote  Nimrod  to  have  been 
Zohak,  a Perfi  in  king  of  the  firft  dynafty ; uthira 
contend  for  hi*  being  Cay  Ca«s,  the  fecond  king  ot* 
the  fecond  race  ; itnd  fome  of  the  Jews  fay  he  is  the 
fame  with  Aniiaphel,  the  king  of  Shinaar,  mentioned’ 
hy  Mofes.  But  there  is  no  certainly  in  tUcic  con- 
jectures, nor  have  we  any  kiiowleigc  of  bis  immediite 
lucceffirn. 

TIk  feripture  memions  rothing  as  to  the  death  of 
Nimiod;  Irut  suthuni  have  taken  care  that  luchan  cf* 
fential  circutnlUnoe  in  his  hiftoiT  (hould  not  t>e  want- 
ing. Borne  of  the  rabbin*  pretead  he  was  (lain  by 
Efau,  whom  they  make  his  coniempor.iry.  'I'hcre  is 
a tradition  that  lie  wa*  killed  by  the  fall  of  the  tower 
of  Baliel,  which  waa  uvei  thrown  hy  tempeituotfs  winds. 

Ottiers  fay,  that  a*  he  le<l  an  amiy  againft  Abraham, 

C^d  lent  a fquadnm  o(  gnats,  which  deftioyed  moil 
of  them  ; and  particularly  NimrtK!,  whofe  Ixaiii  was 
pierced  by  one  of  thofe  Infeds. 

NINE,  the  lift  of  the  radical  numbers  or  charac- 
ters ; from  the  combination  of  which  any  definite 
rutr.ber,  liowever  large,  may  be  produ.'cd.  **  It  ia 
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Mfa<rc>.  obfcrrcJ  br  anthmetlcians  (fayt  fTitme)*  that  the 

•“•V  |>rr<5t»6%  or  9 eompoir  al\»ayi  either  9 or  feme  Irffilr 

product  of  9,  if  you  add  (ojrether  all  the  charafters 
of  a»hich  any  of  the  former  pronufis  t»  cnmpofed  i 
thn»  cf  18,  2 f,  .^6,  w-hich  are  pfodud^j  of  9,  you 
fnshe  9,  by  adding  i to  K,  2 to  7,  3 to  6.  ITioa 
369  is  a prodefl  alf^  of  9 ; and  if  you  add  3,  6,  and 
9,  you  make  1 8,  a leffcr  prodod^  of  9.’'  Sec  Humt't 
Dtr.t<x»fi  tim  f^at.  Refig,  p.  ffty,  168,  &c.  zdcdit. 

NINEVEH  (anc.  grog.),  the  capital  city  of  AfTy« 
rta,  founded  by  Aihur  the  fon  of  Shem  (Ocn.  x.  1 i.)t 
oT,  as  otheri  read  the  text,  by  Nimrod  the  fon  of 
Cu-h, 

Howerer  this  be,  yet  it  mnft  be  owned,  that  Nine* 
veh  was  one  of  the  moft  ancient,  the  moft  famous,  the 
moll  potent,  and  largcll  cities  of  the  world.  It  is 
♦ery  thfficnlt  exafily  to  affign  the  time  of  its  founda- 
tion ; but  it  cannot  be  long  after  the  building  of 
Babel.  Ft  was  fltUAted  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tigris; 
and  in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Jonas,  who  was  fent 
thither  under  Jeroboam  II.  king  of  Ifrarl,  and,  as 
hairnet  thi.nks,  uo.lcr  the  reign  of  Pul,  father  of  Sar- 
danapalu*,  king  of  AITyria,  Nineveh  was  a very  ^reat 
citv,  its  circuit  being  three  day*  journey  (Jonah  iii.  3.) 
Xiiodorni  Siculus,  who  has  ^ivea  us  the  dimenfion*  of 
it,  fay#  it  was  4K0  Hades  in  circumference,  or  .*.7  miles; 
and  that  it  w.*^s  ftirrounded  with  lofty  walls  and  towers; 
the  former  being  200  feet  in  height,  and  fo  very  broad 
that  three  chariots  might  drive  on  them  ahreaH  ; and 
the  latter  2CO  feet  in  height,  and  1500  in  number; 
and  Strabo  allows  It  to  have  been  much  greater  than 
Babylon.  Diodorus  Siculus  was,  hewever,  certainly 
miftaken,  or  rather  his  innfcnbera,  as  the  authors  of 
the  Univcrfal  Hiilcry  think,  in  placing  Nineveh  on 
the  Euphrates,  fince  all  hiKoriani  as  well  as  geogra* 
pbcri  who  fpeak  of  that  city,  tell  us  in  exprrfs  terms 
ihst  it  Flood  on  the  Tigria.  At  the  time  of  Jonah’s 
mifHon  thither,  it  was  fo  populouM,  that  it  was  rrek- 
onrd  to  contain  more  than  fix  fcore  thonfaud  perfons, 
who  could  not  dlningiilfh  their  right  hand  from  their 
left  (Jnn.  i».  ii.)v  which  is  generally  explained  of 
young  children  that  had  not  yet  attained  to  the  ofe  of 
reafoo  ; fo  that  upon  thit  principle  it  is  computed 
that  the  inhabhnuti  of  Nineveh  >vere  then  aliove 
6oc,oco  perfons.  ' 

Nineveh  was  taken  by  Arbaces  and  Bclefis,  in  the 
year  of  the  world  3257,  under  the  reign  of  Sardana- 
pahis,  in  the  time  of  Ahts  king  of  Judah,  and  about 
the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Rome.  It  was  taken  a 
fccond  time  hy  Aflyages  and  Nabopolaflar  from  Chy- 
naladanus  king  of  AHyria  in  the  year  3378.  After 
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this  lime,  Nineveh  ro  more  recovered  its  former  fpleu* 
dor.  It  was  Fb  entirely  ruined  in  the  tirne  of  Lucia- 
nns  Snmofatenfi",  who  lived  under  the  emperor  Adrian,  ^ — ■ 

that  no  footFIcps  of  it  could  be  found,  nor  fo  much  as 
the  phcc  where  it  Flood.  However,  it  was  rebuilt 
under  the  Perfians,  snd  deftroyctl  again  by  the  Sara- 
cens about  the  feveuth  age. 

Modem  tranBcrs  fay(A),  that  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Nineveh  may  dill  be  feen  on  the  eaitenk  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  oppofite  to  the  city  Moful  or  Mouful ; (See 
Mousul).  Profenc  hiFlorians  tell  us,  that  Ninus  firft 
founded  Nineveh  ; but  the  feripture  alTures  us,  that  it 
was  AFhur  or  Nimrod. 

'Hie  faerrd  authors  make  frequeot  mention  of  thi4 
city ; and  Nahum  and  Zephaniah  foretold  its  ruin  in 
\ very  particular  and  pathetic  manner. 

NINIA,  or  Niuiaiv,  commonly  called  5/  K'mian^  ft 
holy  man  among  the  ancient  Britons.  He  rcFtded  at 
or  near  a place  called  by  Ptokmy  Anrreyiiitf,  and  by 
Bede  Cjnluia  Rarer ; but  the  EngliFh  ftnd  Scotch  called 
it  iVhitherne,  We  mention  him,  becaufe  he  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  fiiFl  who  converted  the  Scots  and  Picla 
to  the  Chrifttan  faith  ; which  he  did  during  the  reign 
of  Thcodofius  the  Younger.  Bede  informs  ui,  that 
he  built  a church  dedicated  to  St  Martin,  in  a llylc 
unknown  to  the  Britons  of  that  time  ; and  adds,  that 
during  his  lime  the  Saxons  held  this  provioce  (Gallo- 
t'tdia  now  Galloway and  that,  as  in  confcquencc  of 
the  labours  of  this  faint  the  converts  to  CbriAianity 
increafed,  an  EpifeopaJ  fee  was  ellabliFhed  there.  Dr 
Hcnr)',  conFidenng  that  “ few  or  none  of  the  wntings 
of  the  moft  ancient  fathers  of  the  BritiFh  church  are 
now  extant,  and  fince  little  being  Ciid  of  them  by 
their  cotemporaries,  we  can  know  little  of  their  per- 
fonai  hiflory  anl  of  the  extent  of  their  erudition,” 
ive<  a Fhort  account  of  fomc  of  them.  Of  St  Ninian 
c fays  ” he  was  a Briton  of  noble  birth  and  exccK 
lent  genius.  After  he  had  received  as  good  an  cdu* 
cation  at  home  as  his  own  country  could  affonl,  he 
travelled  for  his  further  improvement,  and  fpent  fevr* 
ral  yean  at  Rome,  which  was  then  the  chief  feat  of 
learning  as  well  as  of  empire.  From  thence  he  rr- 
ttirned  into  Britain,  and  fpent  hiallfe  in  preaching  the 
gofpcl  in  the  moft  uncultivated  parts  of  it,  with  equal 
zeal  and  fuccefs.** 

There  is  a fmall  ^own  called  St  Kitiian  about  a mile 
fouth  of  Stirling.  Its  church  had  been  occupied  by  the 
rebels  in  1 745  rt  a powder  maga/.inc ; who  on  their  fC* 
turn  blew  it  up  in  fnch  halle,  at  to  dcFlroy  fomc  of  ihcfr 
own  people  and  about  hficen  fpcdlators. 

NING-ro*rou,  caDed  by  the  Europeans  Liempo^  ii 
^ afl 


(a)  This  afTertioo,  however,  is  far  from  fcemlng  probable  ; for  every  trace  of  it  feems  to  have  fo  totall^ 
difappeircd,  even  fo  early  as  A D.  627,  that  the  vicant  fpace  afforded  a fpacious  Field  far  the  celebrated 
battle  between  the  Emperor  Heraclius  and  the  PerFbns.  There  are  few  tilings  in  ancient  hillory  ^liicK 
hare  more  puzzled  the  learned  world,  than  to  determine  the  fpot  where  this  aty  Aodd.  Mr  Ives  informs 
us,  that  fomc  have  im-^lned  it  ftcod  near  Jonah’s  tomb ; others,  however,  place  it  at  another  place,  fomc 
hoursjourney  up  the  Tigris.  Thefe  different  opinions,  however,  feem  perfc&y  reconcileable  ; for  jl  appears 
at  leaFl  probable,  that  ancient  Nineveh  took  in  the  whole  of  the  ground  which  lies  belweeu  diefe  two  ruined 
places.  Mr  Ives  adds,  that  " what  confirms  this  conjeflure  is,  that  much  of  this  ground  is  now  hilly,  owing 
no  doubt  to  the  rubbiFh  of  tlte  ancient  buildings.  'I  hare  is  oife  mount  of  aoo  or  300  yards  Fquare,  which 
Hands  foroe  yards  noiih-csft  of  Jonah’s  tomb,  whereon  it  is  likely  a fortification  ouce  Hood.  *Jt  feem^.to 
have  been  made  by  nature,  or  perhaps  both  by  nature  and  art,  for  foch  an  ufe.’* 
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N-nft«  an  fxcflJcnt  port,  on  the  eaftem  coaft  of  China,  op. 
poftic  to  Japan.  Ei^itccn  or  t^ventT  Ica^rs  iVom 
J ihli  place  is  an  ifland  called  TV/yw-c/.tt,  where  the 
hrA  landed  on  their  arrival  at  China. 

The  filki  raanufi^^urcd  at  Xini^.poarc  much  eilcem. 
ed  in  fonig^n  connir  cs,  erpecially  in  Japm,  where  the 
Chinefe  ex.-hangc  them  for  copper,  goM,  and  filvcr. 
This  city  has  four  others  tinder  its  jurifdidion,  heiidea 
a great  raimbcr  of  rortreffca. 

NIXON  t-KNCtos,  a celebrated  lady  in  the  court 
of  France,  was  of  a nohle  family,  and  born  at  Paris  in 
the  year  »6iy;  but  rendeixd  hcrfelf  famotH  by  her 
w'it  and  g.^llantric».  Her  mother  w'as  a lady  of  exem- 
plary piety  { Hut  her  father  early  infpired  her  with 
the  love  of  plcaftire.  Having  loti  her  p:irenta  at  14 
years  of  age,  and  Anding  herfclf  miftref*  of  her  own 
a^ons,  Aic  refolvcd  never  to  marry  : fhe  hid  an  tii- 
o.iinc  cf  10,000  livres  a year  t and,  according  to  the 
Uffona  fhe  hid  received  from  her  fatlier,  drew  up  a 
plan  of  life  and  gdlantry,  which  fhe  purfued  till  her 
death.  Never  delicate  with  refped  to  the  number, 
but  always  in  the  choice,  of  her  pH  afures,  fhe  facriticed 
nothiog  to  intcrcA  } but  loved  only  while  her  taftefor 
it  continued;  and  had  among  her  admirer,  the  grenteft 
krJsof  the  court.  Bui  though  fhe  was  light  in  her 
amours,  (he  had  many  virtues.  — She  was  conAant  in 
her  fricndAiips,  faitbAil  to  what  are  call  d 0/ 

frncftr,  of  ilriA  voracity,  difinlrrcAcd.  and  more  par- 
ticulaily  remarkable  for  the  cxa'^etl  probity.  Women 
of  the  moll  ixfpc>flaMe  charailers  were  proud  of  the 
honour  of  having  her  for  their  friend ; at  her  houfe 
vas  an  afTemblageof  every  thing  moA  agreeable  in  the 
city  and  the  court ; and  mothers  were  extremely  de- 
fitous  of  fending  their  font  to  that  fchool  of  polite- 
Dcfsand  good  taAe,  that  they  might  learn  fentimenta 
of  honour  and  probity,  and  thofc  other  virtues  that 
fcndee  nsen  amiable  in  foclety-  But  the  illuAiiout 
Madame  de  Sevign^witb  great  juftnefs  remarks  in  her 
letters,  that  this  fchool  was  dangerous  to  religion  and 
the  ChriAian  virtues  ; bccaufe  Ninon  Eencloa  made 
life  of  reducing  maxims,  capable  of  depriving  the  mind 
of  thofc  ini’aluable  trcafuica.  Ninon  was  eAcemed 
beautiful  even  in  old  age  ; and  is  faid  to  have  infpired 
violent  paflions  at  Bo.  She  died  at  Parrs  in  1705. 
This  lady  had  fcveral  children ; one  of  whom,  named 
Ctcva/ier  de  Viltter$^  occalioned  much  difeourfe  by 
the  tragicnl  manner  in  which  he  ended  his  life.  He 
became  in  love  with  Ninon,  without  knowing  that  Aie 
was  hill  mother;  and  when  he  difcovcred  tbe  fecrct  of 
his  birfli,  Aabbcd  himfclf  in  a fit  of  defpalr.  'I'herc  have 
been  pubiifhed  the  pretended  Letters  of  Ninon  Lenrios 
to  the  marquis  de  Sevigne. 

NINTH,  in  mufic.  Sec  Iwthivai.. 

NINUS,  the  firA  king  of  tbe  Affyrians,  was,  it  is 
bid,  the  fen  of  Brlus.  It  is  a<’ded.  that  he  enlarged 
Nineveh  and  Babjlon;  conquered  Zoro;iAer  king  of 
t>ic  Ba^lrians;  married  Scmtramii  of  Afcalon  ; fub- 
dued  almoA  all  Afta;  and  died  after  a glorious  reign 
of  5?  years,  about  1 150  B.  C.;  but  ^ thefe  fa£l$  arc 
uncertain.  See  ScMixAsyiS. 

NIO,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  between  Naxt 


to  the  north,  Armago  to  the  eaA,  Saoterino  to  the  Ki.  be.  • 
foutb.  and  Sikiuo  to  the  wcA,  and  is  about  35  1 lilea  *v  ' 
in  circumference.  It  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but 
Homer's  tomb,  which  they  pretend  is  in  this  tfland  ; 
for  lliry  aflirm  that  he  died  here  in  his  paiTage  from 
Samos  to  Athens.  The  lAand  it  well  cultivated,  and 
not  fu  Aecp  as  the  other  illands,  and  the  wheat  which  * 
it  produces  is  excellent ; but  oil  and  w<x>d  arc  fcarce. 

It  is  fuhjed  to  the  Turks.  £.  Long.  25.  53,  N.  Lat, 

36.3?. 

NIOBE,  (fab.  hiA  ) according  to  the  fitlioosoF  the 
poetswns  ihcdaughtcr  of  Tanta'us, and  wife  of  .Amphi- 
on  king  of  Thebes  ; by  whom  Ate  had  feven  funs  and  as 
many  ^ughters.  Having  become  fo  proud  of  her  fer- 
tility and  high  birth,  as  to  prefer  herfelf  before  La? 
tuna,  and  to  (light  the  faettAccs  oA<.red  up  by  the 
'Fhcban  matrons  to  that  godtlefs,  .ApoUo  and  Diana, 
the  chillren  of  Latona,  lefenled  this  contempt.  The 
former  Aew  the  male  children  and  the  latter  the  fe- 
male; upon  which  Niobe  was  Aruck  dumb  withgn'cf^ 
and  remained  without  fenfatioct  Cicero  is  of  opinion, 
that  on  this  accouut  the  poets  feigned  her  to  be  turned 
into  Aoiie. 

The  Aoty  of  Niobc  is  beautifully  nlatcd  in  the 
Axchhook  of  the  Metamorphufrs  of  Ovid.  That  poet 
thus  deferibes  her  tran^iuimation  into  Aone. 

Widow’d  and  chilJlefi,  lamcnraMc  date  1 
A doltful  fight,  among  the  dead  Aie  fit 
Harden’d  with  woes,  a Aatue  ofdcfpair,  \ 

To  ev’ry  birath  o£  wind  unmov'd  her  hair  j 
Her  check  llill  redd'ning,  hm  Its  colour  dead,. 

Faded  her  ryes,  and  fee  wlthui  her  head- 
No  more  her  pliant  longue  its  motion  keeps, 

But  Aands  congeal'd  within  her  frozen  lips. 

Stagnate  and  duil,  within  her  purple  veins. 

Its  current  Aopp'd,  the  lifelefs  blo<xl  remains. 

Her  feel  their  ufual  nfhees  rcfufcs, 

Her  arms  and  netk  their  graceful  gcAurcs  lofe  ; 

Adlion  and  life  from  every  part  are  gone, 

And  cv'n  her  eritrailt  turn  to  folid  Aone. 

Yet  Aill  (he  weeps  ; and  whirl’d  by  Aormy  wimls. 

Borne  thro’  the  air,  her  native  country  (inds ; 

There  Ax’d,  (he  Aands  upon  a bicaky  hill ; 

'’I'here  yet  her  marblv  checks  eternal  tears  diAil. 

Niobe  in  this  A.uue  is  reprefented  at  in  an  ecAaejt 
of  grief  for  the  lofs  of  her  oA&pi-ing,  and  about  to  be 
converted'  into  Aone  lierfclf.  She  appears  aa  if  de- 
prived of  all  fetifation  by  tlw  excefs  of  her  furrow,  anil 
incapable  either  of  (betiding  tears  or  of  uttering  any 
lamcatatlons,  as  has  been  remarked  by  Cicero  in  the 
third  book  of  his  Tufculan  QncQions.  With  her  right 
hand  Aic  clafps  one  of  her  little  daughters,  who  throws 
hcrfelf  into  her  bofum  ; which  altitude  equally  Aiows 
the  ardent  affirdion  of  the  mother,  and  exprefles  ihit 
natural  confidence  which  children  have  in  the  pro- 
tcflion  of  a parent.  The  whole  it  executed  in  furh 
a wonderful  manner,  that  this,  with  the  other  Aatuet 
of  her  children,  is  reckoned  by  Pliny  among  the  moll 
beautiful  worktt  of  antiquity  : but  he  doubts  to  whom 
of  the  Grecian  aititU  he  ought  to  aferibe  the  honour 
ofthcm(a}.  Wcbavcnocertaininfonaation  at  what  pe- 
riod 


Par  hscfiUtio  io  templo  ApoUiois  (bbanl,  Niobem  cum  Libera  morieatcm|  Scopai  an  Praxiteles  fcccrit- 
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nod  ibU  celebrated  work  wai  traafported  from  Greece 
MiOa  nor  do  we  know  where  it  wa*  firtt  ereSed. 

I Flaminiui  Vacca  only  Taya,  that  all  theie  Hatuet  were 

foond  in  hia  time  not  far  from  the  gate  of  St  John^ 
and  that  th^  were  afterwatdi  placed  bv  the  Grand 
Duke  Ferdinand  in  the  gardent  of  the  Villa  de  Medici 
near  Rorre*— An  ingenioua  and  entertaining  traveller 
( Dr  Moorc)t  fpeaking  of  the  Hatue  of  NiobCi  faya, 
**  'rhe  author  of  Nlobe  hai  had  the  judgment  not  to 
exhibit  all  the  diflrefa  which  he  might  have  placed  in 
ber  countcnaoce*  This  confummate  artiil  was  afraid 
of  didurhtng  her  feiturea  too  much,  knowing  full  well 
that  the  point  where  he  was  to  expert  moft  fympathy 
was  there,  where  diftrefs  co-operated  with  beauty,  and 
where  our  pity  met  our  /true.  Had  he  fought  it  one  flep 
brther  in  expreffton^  he  had  loll  It. 

In  the  following  epigram  this  ilatue  is  aferibed  to 
Praxiteles : 

Ek  fti  6)-,  lit)  Ec  it  XjJcm 

Zsrr  Ilya^iriltVi  .■  Ufyuaart. 

While  for  my  childrens  fate  I vainly  motirn*d, 

The  angry  gods  to  maffy  done  me  turn’d  { 
Praxiteles  a nobler  feat  has  done, 

He  made  me  live  again  from  being  done. 

The  author  of  this  epigram,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  4th  book  of  the  A^thchgia^  is  unknown.  Sca- 
liger  the  father,  in  his  Farrago  F-pigrammatumy  p.  172. 
-aferibes  it  to  Callimachus,  but  this  sppears  to  be  only 
conjeSure.  Ccclius  Calcagninai  has  made  a happy 
tranllation  of  it  into  Datm. 

V'tvam  ofim  lu  loplJem  verlerunt  avnuVia  ; fed  me 
Praxite/et  tivam  reddidit  ex  hpide. 

And  perhaps  the  following  ^French  verfion  of  it  will 
appear  no  lc£s  happy  : 


Dt  vire  que  fetait^  let  Dieux 
AVent  el'ungte  tn  p'urre  mi^ve  : 

Praxitele  a fait  htaucavp  mirvx, 

Dt  pierre  d m*a  feu  rendre  vrtv, 

NIPHON,  the  Urged  of  the  Japan  iflands,  being 
miles  long  and  ico^broad.  See  Japan. 

KIPPERS,  in  the  manege,  arc  four  teeth  in  the 
fore-part  of  a hoife’s  mouth*  two  in  the  upper,  and 
Iwo  in  the  lower  jaw.  A horfc  puts  them  forth  be. 
tween  the  fecond  and  third  year. 

NIPPLES,  in  anatomy.  Sec  there,  n*  1 la. 

NIPPLE-woat,  in  botany.  See  Lapsana. 

NISAN,  a n>ontb  of  the  Hebrews,  anfwcring  to 
•ttr  Mirch,  and  which  fometimes  takes  from  February 
or  April,  according  %o  the  courfe  of  the  moon.  It 
was  the  firft  month  of  the  facred  year,  at  the  coming 
•ut  of  Egypt  (Exod.  xil.  a ),  and  it  was  the  feventh 
month  of  the  civil  year.  By  Mofes  it  is  called  Ablb. 
'J'he  name  Nifan  is  only  finer  the  time  of  Ezra,  aad 
the  return  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon. 

On  the  firft  day  of  this  month  the  Jews  frfled  for 
the  death  of  the  children  of  Aaron  {Lev.  x.  i,  2,  3.) 
On  the  tenth  day  was  celebrated  a fall  for  the  death 
pf  Miriam  the  fidcr  of  Moles;  and  every  one  pro- 
^vided  himfelf  with  a lamb  for  the  palTover.  On 
‘this  day  the  Ifraelitcs  psfled  over  Jordan  under  the 
conduA  of  Jofiiua  (iv,  19.)  On  the  fourteeolh  day 
in  the  evening  they  Ucrificed  the  pafchal  Umb ; and 
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the  day  following,  being  the  fifteenth,  was  held  ih# 
folcmn  paifover  (Ksud.  xii.  18.  dec.)  The  fix* 
teenth  they  offered  the  Ihvaf  of  the  cars  of  barley 
as  the  firlLt'ruiti  of  the  harreff  of  that  year  (Levit. 
xxiu.,9.  &c.)  The  twenty-iirii  wav  the  oKTtave  of  the 
paffover,  which  was  fulemniaed  with  particular  cere, 
mutiies.  The  tweniy-fixth  the  Jews  failed  in  memory 
of  the  death  of  Joihua.  On  this  day  they  began  their 
prayers  to  oltain  the  rains  of  the  fpring.  On  the 
twenty-ninth  they  called  to  mind  the  iall  of  the  walls 
of  Jericho. 

NISI  PAiU$,  in  Uw*,  a judicial  writ  which  lies  in 
cafes  where  the  jury  being  iinpaunclled  and  ictuiocd 
before  the  julliccs  of  the  bank,  one  of  the  parties  re* 
quells  to  liavc  fuch  a writ  for  the  cafe  of  the  country, 
in  order  that  the  trial  may  come  before  the  julliccs  lo 
the  fame  county  on  their  coming  thither.  'I'he  pur* 
port  of  a writ  of  njfi  prtut  is,  that  tJie  Ihenlf  is  thereby 
commanded  to  briug  to  Weitiniultcr  the  men  impan. 
nelled,  at  a csrtatn  day,  before  the  juttices,  ** 
pHus  jujliciaru  domini  regie  ad  a^fae  capieutht 
rini.** 

NISIBIS  (anc.  geog.%  a city  both  very  ancient, 
very  noble,  aod  of  very  confidcrable  llrength,  fituated 
in  a diilritt  called  Alygdoaia,  in  the  north  of  Mefo* 
potomia,  towards  the  Tigris,  from  which  it  isdillant 
two  days  jotirocy.  Some  aferibe  its  origin  to  Nimrod, 
and  fuppolc  it  to  be  the  Aehad  of  Moles.  The  Mace* 
doniaiib  called  it  Auttcclia  of  Alygdoma  (Plutarch)  ; 
fituated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Maiius  (Strabo).  It  was 
the  Roman  bulwark  agaiull  the  Partliians  and  Perluns. 
It  fuilaincd  three  memorable  fieges  againll  the  power 
of  Sapor,  A.  D 33b,  346,  aud  Jjo;  hut  theempe* 
ror  Jovianus,  by  aa  ignomiuious  peace,  delivered  it  up 
to  the  Perfians,  A.  D.  3f>3.  — A colony  called  dep- 
^ima  KiJihUatut.^^  Axtioxhtr  Nyibut  of  Aria,  (Pcoic* 
my,,  near  the  lake  Arias. 

Mr  ives,  who  pslTed  through  this  pUce  in  175!^, 
tells  us,  tliat  **  it  looked  pretty  at  a diltance,  being 
feated  on  a confidcrable  eminence,  at  the  loot  of  which 
ruQS  a river,  formerly  called  the  Aiygdonmty  with  a Hone 
bridge  of  eleven  arches  budt  over  it.  Ju;t  by  the  ri- 
ver, at  the  foot  of  the  bill,  or  hills  (tor  the  town  is 
feated  on  ivro),  begins  the  ruins  of  a once  more  Hou* 
nihmg  pUcc,  which  teach  quite  up  to  the  picfciit  town. 
From  every  part  of  this  place  the  mod  dchgiuful  pro- 
fpcCls  would  appear,  were  the  foil  but  properly  cuUi> 
vated  aud  planted  ; but  inftead  of  ihofc  cxicufiTc  woods 
of  fruit  trees,  which  Rawolf  tpcaks  ot  as  gcowing 
near  the  town,  not  above  thirty  or  forty  Itraggling 
tre(s  of  any  kind  can  be  perceived  ; and  inttcad  ol  that 
great  extent  of  arable  land  on  whicli  he  dwells  lb  mucJi« 
a very  iaconfidcrsdilc  number  ot  acres  are  now  remain- 
ing.  The  town  itfclf  is  delpkablc,  the  ttreets  extreme- 
ly narrow,  aod  the  houfes,  even  iho.e  which  arc  of  Itoiie, 
are  mean.  It  fullered  gricvoully  by  the  famine  of 
1757,  lofing  almoll  all  its  inhabitants  either  by  death 
or  defertion.  The  ttrects  prefented  ouny  mil'cnble 
obje^s,  who  greedily  devoured  rinds  of  cucumbers, 
and  every  other  refufe  article  of  food  thrown  out  inio 
the  highway.  Here  the  piicc  of  bread  had  lifen  near 
4000  per  cent,  within  the  Lff  14  years. 

NISMES,  an  ancient,  large,  and  ffourifliing  town 
of  France,  in  Languedoc,  with  a bilhop’s  fee,  aud  aa 
academy.  It  has  fbch  a riumber  of  manufactures  of 
2 cloth 
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N.Aie#  iiuih  <>f  ^4d  and  filk,  and  of  Au(T»  for«(i4f  knova  «nd  iavige. 
*N4k<iiaV  »>ain«  ©f  of  Nifmca,  aa  cxocrda  tlwit  of  all 
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iht  r^d  (»f  (he  p'o«}ncc.  I'lkcrr  arc  frvrrai  namiBCotf 
of  antiq<i!ly,f)rwhicb  tkc  ampliitbcatrc  Uthr  principal* 
by  (I.e  Kixuans.  ’I'iic  m/i'Jott  ^uMrtectOr  (Ik  f^usre* 
houfe,  »i  n pU'cc  of  aixtiiudiure  of  the  Corinthian  or* 
(*iCr,  and  ct*j«  of  the  tioe:i  io  the  worU4  The  lemple 
Diana  i«  la  part  gone  to  rtun.  It  waa  uken  by 
Eogli^h  tu  I4>7-  'i'he  inhabittntii  were  all  C«iU 
vhtii^a}  htx  l.ouu  XIV.  (lemolidted  theii*  chuich  la 
i</85«  and  l.ailt  a c»Rlt  to  keep  them  in  awe.  It  U 
(rated  in  a dviightful  plain*  al>ounding  in  wine,  oil, 
au<i  cattk  It  ionuina  a great  nurt.her  of  ve« 
nvrabte  reH;:ka  of  Rtiatan  antiquky  and  grandeur* 
wliich  k in  not  oi«r  bultnefi  to  defaibe,  though  it  ia 
ebiefty  miarbahle  forthefe  and  ua deli'<htful  fituation. 
it  owed  mteh  to  M.  ck  Uccdclicvrc*  a late  tkhop  Jv  rc: 
•*  A pn-lacr  (fayi  MrTowrnCfnd)  equally  dillinguith* 
«5  fr^r  wifiiom,  l^erMruoletKe*  and  piety  ; who*  by  hia 
wifjom  Bi><l  beaefiernee,  in  the  (pace  of  45  years 
Bruch  more  than  doubled  the  number  of  inhabilanU  of 
Klfmca  j for,  having  found  only  lOtCCO,  he  had  the 
happinefH  l>efore  hia  death  of  feeing  50,000  ri£e  up  to 
eaU  him  bleffrd/*  Mr  Wraxal  faya,  ^'it  is  an  ilhbuiit 
phicf,  esntaining  in  itielf  nothing  extisordinary  or  re> 
BtarkiMc.*’  A hundred  fable*  are  related  conceroiag 
itt  origin*  which  t«  carried  into  tknrt  anterior  by  «»• 
ny  eetituries  to  the  Roman  conquefla.  it  proltably  does 
not  occupy  at  prefeot  the  foiiith  port  of  the  ground 
on  which  it  hnmcrly  Hood.  £■  Lung.  4.  a6.  N.  Lat. 
43-  50- 

KISROCH,  a god  of  (he  Adyrlana.  8enMche» 
rib  was  killed  by  two  of  hia  font  while  he  was  pay^ 


Yet  the  bowels  of  the  oath  yirldi  leiid,  hGaoofa* 
aal,  aa  ia  Ctid,  hirer  and  gold  : tbemouBUioa  aoeco- 
verrd  iritii  flteep  anJ  black  cattle  ; and  here  are  ftitl  g 

hime  confideraUe  retnaiaa  ot  (he  ancient  woodi,  parti- 
cularly (hat  of  Hulywoad*  three  atilsa  from  DoiBbiea, 
noted  for  an  Kandfumc  clivrclr,  Ixiili  oiu  of  the  Turns  of 
an  ancient  abixy  ; and  al£u  for  brio?  the  Urli\-place  of 
the  famous  f.ftrulogef’*  hcr^ce  eulhd  Jttauw  d<  i>4(rp 
Btfeo.  M'*  PenaaM  calls  it  a NratitifuJ  vale,  improred 
in  appearauce  by  the  buidetn-vaturt'su.  die  meaadring 
Dr<ntn,  awl  few  hwe  fpacc,  he  faya,  it  ia  Adorned  w kh 
groves  and  grotlvntcoa  (cats. 

Kri'OCRlb,  the  mottwr  of  IWIlb.tx&ar  (w*hofefii.> 
tlwx  was  Kvil  htcnsdach  and  bia  gr^udfatber  Ktbu- 
dia'JacE/.arl,  was  a woman  of  exuauvdinary  ahilt&^caa 
fhe  lo«>k  the  burden  of  nil  puldic  aifatra  upon  herfelf  $• 
and,  while  her  f<>u  loUuwed  bis  plralhrcx*  did  aH  ihaC 
CDul-i  be  done  hy  hu  nan  prudence  ta  futUin  the  tot* 
terin  r ctnpTC.  She  perkAed  the  works  which  Ne- 
buciiaJnczaar  had  begun  for  llir  defence  of  I5;ibylon  \ 
rai&J  drong  fortidc.itions  on  the  flic  of"  ihc  rivfr^ 
and  caufed  a wonderful  vnult  tu  be  m3;?c  under  it,  lead- 
ing from  the  old  palace  to  the  new*  t a fe^t  hi*'h  and 
15  wide.  Site  likc«rir.  built  a briJze  acrola  the  £o» 
phratrs,  and  accompiiflicd  leeeial  other  works,  whicla. 
were  afterwards  aferibe  1 to  Nebuchadivrx/ju'.  Philo- 
Brates,  in  Jrferibing  this  bridge,  tiiU  us,  that  it  was 
buiU  by  a qtieco,  wlu;>  \f»s  a n.iti«c  of  Media  ( whence 
we  m*y  conclude  this  iUu!lrio>>a  queen  to  have  been 
by  bwth  a Mede.  Nilocris  ia  fa*’d  to  bave  placed  her 
tomb  over  one  of  the  mod  remarJeabie  gittes  of  the  ci- 
ty, with  an  itifcription  to  the  following  eflc.<^  : 

Jf  any  k\n^  <,J  B^thyUn  tifitr  me  JhMi  is  i/t  ir^rrjt 


khi  mdoration  to  bia  god  Nifroch  1:1  hia  tcirple  (t  for  moneys  he  msy  open  this  f>yul*hret  and  fate  out  at 
Kings  «ix.  57.)  It  it  not  known  who  this  god  NIL  mmh  at  may  fernte  turn  ; tf  he  U in  ao  rmJ  netej^y^ 
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feptuaginc  cell*  him  Mefni^,  Jofc-  i.-t  him  forbear^  or  he Jhail  have  cauje  to-refad  ef  bii  frA» 


r«>ch  wai.  _ 

phua  calls  him  Aralkca.  The  Hebrew  of  Tobit  nul^  fumplion. 


kfhed  by  Mttofler  caUa  him  Dagcm,  Tkc  Jews  nave 
1 Brange  notion  eoncenring  this  deity,  and  fancy  him 
to  have  been  a plank  of  Noah's  ark.  Some  think  the 
word  fignlBea  a dove  j aisd  orhert  uodcHIand  by  it  an 
e^glr,  which  has  given  occofton  to  an  oprnion,  that 
Jupiter  Btdus,  from  whom  the  AfTyrlan  kings  prvKend* 
ed  to  he  deiivca,  was  wotftipped  them  under  the 
form  of  an  eagle,  and  call^  Nifroch.  Our  poet 
Milton  gives  this  name  to  one  of  the  rebel  angels 

— — In  t>ie  ademblj  neat  up  Rood 
Ni^uch»  of  piiocipalitici  (he  prince. 

Par.  L^t  B,  VI.  T.  447. 

NISSOLIA,  m botany  s A genuaof  the  decaodrta 
order,  bdunging  to  tho  dindelpbia  clafi  -of  plants; 
and  tn  (he  natui^  method  ranking  under  the  5ad  or* 
der,  PapHimatee.  The  calyx  ii  qoinouedeotate  ; the 
eapfule  mowoIpenpoBS,  and  temiaated  by  a lagtibted 
wing. 

NITHSDALE,  Nitxisoalk,  or  Nid£fdak,  a di- 
vifton  of  Dtimfrietlbire  in  Scodand,  lying  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  Anoandale.  It  ia  a large  aod  mountainous 
deriving  its  name  from  the  river  Ntd,  which  iffues  from 
m lake  called  LerkcMre,  riina  by  the  towns  of  Sarqubar, 
Morton,  ai>d  Dvumlanrig,  and  diCohargea  kfelf  into 
tbe  Sedway  Frith.  This  country  was  £>mcr)y  ihaded 
with  noble  (ortlb,  which  arc  now  almoA  deftreyed  ; 
w that,  at  fTtSoot,  ooihiog  eaa  be  mope  naked,  wild. 


This  monument  and  infcrlption  ace  faid  to  have  re- 
mained umouclicd  till  (he  reign  of  Darius,  svho, 
conlidering  the  gate  was  ufclcfs,  no  man  caring  to 
pafs  under  a dead  body,  aad  being  invited  by  the 
kopri  of  an  UT)OW«f<f  treafure,  broke  it  a^n  : but,  in- 
(lead  of  what  lie  looght,  is  faid  to  have  found  mxhing* 
bat  a corpfe  ; awl  aoutiier  iuk:rjptioo*  (o  the  follaw- 
iog  rSod  1 

thm  00/  Arm  ma/iit^adah!y.  avarieiotu  ami  greedy 
of  the  mofi  fordul  /oi«,  thou  uu*uh^  uemr  have  vsoiated 
the  abode  of  the  dead. 

NITRARIA,  in  botany : A genua  of  the  moxo- 
gynta  order,  bdoiging  to  the  dudecundria  dafa  of 
p^ta;  sod  ia  the  oatural  xaetliod  ranktag  with  Utoik 
of  which  the  order  is  doubtlid.  The  corolla  ia  pca- 
tapctaloua,  wkUi  the  peuii  aoehel  at  the  top  ; the  ca- 
lyx quioqueAd ; the  ftamiaa  15  ; the  frwit  a aioao* 
f^rmoiM  fdui^ 

K1TR£»  or  SaarrrrxE.  Sec  CaiaMtrrar^ 

n®  740. 

Caiesretm*  Ntwoi.  Ibid,  no  747. 

Ctdie  NifULt  Ibid  74L. 

NITROUS,  any  thing  impregnated  with  aitrv. 

hfitowt  jlir.  See  AiaoLoev  and  EoDiosaarca. 

K1V£LL£,  a town  of  tkc  AuArixn  Mctherlanda, 
in  the  proviooe  of  Brabant,  ac markable  for  its  abbe^ 
of  CaooDciks.  Here  ia  a otaouhidliire  of  cambriesa 
Md  the  loam  ©4)071  privdegea.  The  abbey  }oA 

mc&Uoac4 
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is  inhabkod  by  joung  U^ies  «f  the  fit  ft 
D quality,  who  arc  not  contified  therein  an  In  nunoerief» 
bot  mky  go  out  a«iJ  many  whenever  they  fee  con»e« 
" nlewtt  or  a ^>roper  match  oficra.  E.  Long.  4.  io. 

N.  LaL  jo.  40. 

t A/trfLit  «V  /<■  ClaaJ^'’  (Ptrier  Claode'),  1 comic 
poet,  born  to  Penst  acejulrrd  great  repiruiloa  by  m- 
veatifl^  a new  kind  of  eotCTiaiamcitl,  whieli  was  ctlU 
td  Alff  l^rn'ri'r.  Indeed  of  ImUxtIng  Arifto- 

pliane?,  'I«rtnr«,  Molicre,  r.nd  the  other  celebratei 
C\>m»c -{jm-t*  who  had  prciCtled  hunt  and  inttead  of 
extitmg  laughter  l,y  y^intlng  the  different  ridi.ulous 
eharaAets,  gi^ing  flr«*kr«  of  Ltm-onr  and  abru'^lttej 
ill  cuadtit^  i he  api>lud  lumfeif  ta  reprcfenl  the  weak- 
aeflcs  of  the  heart,  and  to  touch  :iad  foficn  it.  lu 
thi*  uuniur he -arote  hte  comedies:  1.  La  ftufi  AntL 
2.  2.e  Pftjajfr  a /u  ; this  piece  jncl  with 
g'Cal  fuccefs.  Mt-faHuh.  4.  Amnur  f>^ar  Am9ur  f 
a»d,  5-  L’ dtt  Mtt'rt.  He  vi'ai  rettieetl  into  the 
fcreu^  academy  in  1736;  and  d*«d  at  Paris  in  x?  ^<, 
at  )mraofage.  Hcalfo  wrote  a traged) , intitlcd, 
Max'inianut  ; andnn  K^nHk  to  Cfio,  an  ingenious  d'f 
da^ic  )A»em. 

N1  VLRNOIS,  an  fnlai.d  proeitice  of  France,  with 
the  title  iAndaJfjr,  lying  on  ihcwcA  fide  Uirrgundy, 
and  Ijelwcen  it  botiitonuoia  r.nd  Farri.  ft  ispretty  fcr. 
tile  in  wine,  fruit,  and  corn  | except  the  pait  called 
Alorvant,  which  is  a snouotainoiis  country,  and  bar* 
ren.  *1  Were  is  a great  de.d  of  wootb  and  fcrtral 
iron-mine*  ; as  aMb  ininc^  of  ptt  coal,  wUidi  fer*es  to 
wotk  tbeir  forges.  This  pnwlncc  is  watrrrj  by  a 
^nat  ituuiher  of  nvcri}  of  wditch  the  AUicr,  the 
Eolre,  and  the  Yonne,  arc  uavi^^alile.  Kevers  is  the 
c.ipiml  <ky. 

NIWliGAL,  in  Pembrokc/hire,  South  Wales,  a 
fmall  ixlbge  and  beach  on  the  ceMlf,  rcniarkable  only 
for  the  diiiovcty  of  an  immeofr  qn  intity  of  the  ftumps 
ol  trees  tppeaaiiig  below  low-water-mark,  after  and 
dur-ng  a Hurm  in  the  year  type,  notwiitidaoding  the 
country  all  round  it  isentirHy  barren  of  vrood. 

KIXAPA,  a lich  and  confidcrabie  tosro  iq  New 
6;iain,  wuh  x rich  convent  t-f  Duminicans.  'Phe 
cooNlry  about  it  abomiJs  in  c'xhincal,  indigo,  and  fti- 
gar.  E.  Lonz-  97.  2?.  N.  Lat.  t y.  20. 

NIZAM  (fays  Gibl/ons),  one  of  the  moft  illtiftrtniit 
miniften  of  the  eaft,  waa  honoured  by  the  caliph  aa 
an  oracle  vf  rehgton  and  fcience ; he  i''ax  trufted  by 
the  fultnn  is  the  faithful  vicegerent  of  his  power  und 
juAicc.  After  an  adminillration  of  yo  years,  the 
fame  of  the  si«ir«  his  wridth,  and  esen  his  fcnricca, 
were  ItansfoniKd  into  crimet.  He  was  oveilhrowa 
by  the  infidloui  aits  of  a woman  and  a rival ; and  hia 
fall  WM  hailencd  by  a rafh  devlaration,  that  his  cap 
a*d  mk-hora,  the  bodgea  of  bit  office,  were  cornered 
by  li  e (liviue  decree  witii  the  thione  and  dtadrm  of 
ihc  fultaa  At  the  ai;c  of  93  years,  the  venerable 
ftalcrniofi  was  dkniiTcd  by  his  mstler,  accufed  by  his 
eoemiea,  and  mordcred  by  a fanstic  ; the  lad  words 
of  Niiasn  attefted  kia  inoocence,  ar>d  the  rcmaiader  of 
Makk.*i  life  was  ihorl  and  ioglorioua. 

NO,  (}crrmi«h,  Eaekiel),  No-Amsson,  (Nahum)  |. 
a cooftdciabie  city  of  Egypt,  thought  to  lie  the  name 
of  aa  idol  winch  agrees  with  Jupiter.Atrmon.  The 
Ecpiuagint  trai^Aute  the  name  in  Eickid,  tJicJ^>oBi§ 
“ rise  city  of  Japiter."  iJaic^i  t takes  it  to  be  Tiivfir/ of 


Egypt ; sduch,  according  to  Strabo  and  PtoleOy,  Ko*M^ 
was  caliod  J)i(/f>o/u.  jc/ome,  after  tlie  Chaldee  para* 
phra^l  jooBthaa,  fuppofei  it  to  be  Alcaoodria,  named  ■ ^ ^ « 

by  way  of  anticipation  | or  an  ancient  city  nf  that 
name  i«  fu}^>ored  to  Intise  llooi  00  iiie  fpot  where 
Alexandria  was  built. 

NQ‘fffaa*i  Lattu'f  a fpace  between  the  after  part  of 
the  bclfrey  and  the  fore-pon  of  a f>dp  s boat,  when 
the  fiid  boat  is  Aoived  uptvi  the  booms,  as  io  a deep*  .> 

Wiilftcd  vcilel.  '1  hefe  buoou  are  laid  from  the  fore* 
callie  nearly  to  the  quarter-^Jcck,  wbrre  Uieir  after- 
ends  are  uluaUy  fullxined  bv  a frame  called  the  jo/- 
Uwjf  which  couiilis  of  two  throng  puili,  about  lix  feet 
high,  with  a crofs  piece  rcacldiig  from  <hvc  to  the 
other,  athwart  Ihipf,  and  fisrviug  to  lupport  the  end# 
of  thoie  booms,  malls,  and  yard^  wijich  lie  in  refenre 
to  fupply  the  place  ol  others  carried  away,  &c.  ThQ 
fpacc  called  A's-il/tM’x  Lad  is  ufed  to  contain  any 
blocks,  ropes,  tackles,  6cc.  which  may  be  necellary  on 
the  furccatile.  It  probably  dcnrci  ttds  name  from  its 
lituiLon,  aa  Itcing  ucither  on  the  llarboKct  nor  lar- 
board kdc  of  the  Oiip,  nor  on  Utc  wartl  or  forecalUc  ; 
but,  being  fituated  iu  the  middle,  partakes  equally  of 
all  thof;  ph.cei. 

NOAH,  01  Nor,  the  fon  of  Larnech,  was  born  ia 
the  year  of  the  world  105b.  Amkilt  tl*c  gcj^cnd  cor^ 
rupuofi  into  which  all  mankind  wcit  laUeu  at  (bis 
thne,  Noah  alone  was  found  to  be  juft  and  perfect  ia 
hii  ^cneiaiion,  walking  with  Csud.  (Utu.  vl.  9.) 

This  extroardinary  peikm  having  thcicloie  fouad  la* 
vaur  in  the  eyes  of  the  X..o«d,  ai^  God  feeing  that  nU 
flcQi  had  corrupted  liicir  wa)s,  udd  Noalt,  that  Im:  waa 
rcfolvvrd  to  deftroy  uwukind  iVoni  the  lace  of  tiie  earth, 
by  a flood  of  waters  { and  not  tl^m  alone,  but  all  the 
bckiis  of  the  emh,and  every  creeping  thiag,  as  wcU 
a*  t))e  fuA-ls  of  the  air.  (/J.  7.)  'ihc  l.urft 

tbcrt'furc  drrcified  Koah,  as  a meaas  of  prt^rting  hiaa 
and  his  family  (for  he  had  chiee  (ous,  Shetn,  Hant^ 
and  Juplurtlt,  wIm>  were  all  siairicd  bclore  the  flood), tw 
build  an  ark  or  velfif,  cf  a cei-tain  form  and  Uac  flitoft 
to  that  end,  a>»d  which  might  bclides  accominodatf 
fuch  numl^rs  of  aninuilsof  all  lorts,  tlut  were  Uablq 
Itf  perilh  in  tl>c  flood,  as  would  be  fulficientto  pttftrv« 
the  kveral  fpccic^,  and  again  repdcMlh  the  esich  j to* 
gether  with  all  QKCcll..ry  provilions  for  (Iremi  alt 
which  Nciph  perfurrued,  as  may  be  ken  more  pariicu* 

Uriy  under  the  article  Aax. 

in  tbe  year  of  the  wovld  i6y6,  ani  tnthedocth  year 
of  hts  age,  Noah,  by  God’s  appointment,  entered  the 
ark,  together  with  hk  wife,  hi>  three  fon#,  their  wmt, 
and  all  the  aiiiroali  which  God  eaufed  to  eoese  to 
Koah  ; and  being  all  entered,  and  the  door  of  the  ark 
being  fliut  upon  tbe  outflde,  the  wateii  of  the  deluge 
began  to  foU  upou  the  earth,  and  increafed  In  fuel)  a 
manner,  that  they  were  hfirro  cubits  above  the  (ops 
of  the  higheft  mountams,  and  cootijMicd  thus  upon  tlie 
earth  for  130  days;  fu  thet  whatever  had  lile  upon 
the  earth,  or  in  the  air,  wee  deftroyed,  except  inch 
as  were  with  Noah  in  the  ark.  But  the  Lord  remem- 
bering Noah,  fent  a wind  wpoo  the  csrlh,w}iich  caufed 
tl»e  waters  to  fublkle;fo  that  upon  the  Icvcnletnth  day 
of  the  feventh  month  the  ark  rciled  on  the  mounuina 
of  Ararat ; a.-.d  Noali  having  uncovered  the  roof  of  the 
ark,  and  obferviug  the  earth  was  diy,  he  received 
ders  krxn  the  Loul  to  ecroc  out  of  h,  vriAi  all  tbe  sni- 
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fflalf  that  were  therein ; and  thii  he  did  in  the  Hx  hun> 
- dred  and  firft  year  of  hit  age,  on  the  lyih  day  of  the 

fecond  month.  -But  the  hiilory  of  the  deluge  ii  uioreclr* 
cumflantully  rcUtctl  already  under  (he  article  Deluob. 

Then  he  offered  as  a burnt  facrificetc  the  Lord  one 
of  all  the  pure  animal*  that  were  in  the  ark  ; and  the 
Lord  accepted  hii  facrifice,  and  faij  to  him.  tliat  he 
would  no  more  pour  out  his  curfe  upon  the  whole 
earth,  nor  any  moredeHroy  a!)  the  auimais  as  he  l^ad 
now  done.  He  gave  Noah  power  over  all  the  brute 
crcaiior  , and  permitted  him  to  eat  of  them,  as  of  the 
herbs  and  fruits  of  the  earth  : except  only  the  blood, 
the  life  of  which  God  did  not  allow  him.  He  bid 
him  mcrearc  and  multiply,  made  a covenant  with  him, 
and  God  engaged  himfdf  to  fend  no  more  an  unlver- 
fal  deluge  upon  the  earth } and  as  a tnemonal  of  his 
promife,  he  frt  his  bow  in  the  clouds,  to  be  as  a plcigc 
of  the  covenant  he  made  with  Noah.  (Gen,  ix  ) 

Noah  being  an  hufbandnian,  began  now  to  culuvjte 
the  vine ; and  hating  made  wine  and  drank  thereof, 
he  unwarily  made  htmfelf  drunk,  and  fell  aflcep  in  his 
tern,  and  happened  to  uncover  liimCclf  in  an  indecent 
pollure.  Ham,  the  father  of  Canaan,  having  ohfcrvcJ 
him  in  this  condition,  made  himfcif  fport  with  him, 
and  ac(]uaintcd  hit  two  brothers  with  it,  .who  were 
without.  But  they,  intiead  of  making  ic  a matter  of 
fport.  turned  away  from  it,  and  going  backwards  they 
covered  their  father**  nakedncfs,by  throwing  a mantle 
over  him.  Noah  awaking,  and  knowing  what  Ham 
had  done,  faid,  that  Canaan  the  Ton  of  Ham  (hould  be 
iccurild,  that  he  fhoutd  be  a flavc  of  Haies  in  reflect 
of  his  brethren.  It  is  thought  he  had  a mind  to  fpare 
the  perfonofhis  fun  Ham,  for  fear  the  curfe  might  light 
upon  the  ether  children  of  Ham,  who  had  no  part  in 
this  a£tion.  He  curfed  Canaan  by  a fpiric  of  prophe- 
cy, becaufc  the  Canaanites  his  defeendants  were  after 
this  to  be  rooted  out  by  the  Ifraclitci.  Noah  added. 
Let  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Shem,  be  blclTcd,  and  let 
Canaan  be  the  fervant  of  Shem.  And  be  was  fo  in 
effe^f,  in  the  perfon  of  the  Canaanitci  fubdued  by  the 
Hebrews,  LaiUy,  Noah  faid,  I,el  God  extend  the 
IKifTcflion  of  japheth  j let  japheth  dwell  in  the  tents 
ol  Shem,  and  let  Canaan  be  his  ftrvant.  This  pro- 
phecy had  its  accomplishment,  when  (he  Grecian)!,  and 
afterwards  the  Romans,  being  defeended  from  Japheth, 
iradr  a cunqueft  of  Afia,  which  was  the  portion  of 
Shem. 

But  Noah  lived  yet  after  the  deluge  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years ; and  the  whole  time  of  his  life  having 
been  nine  hundred  aod  fifty  years,  he  died  in  the  year 
of  the  world  3006.  He  left  three  Tons,  Shem,  Ham, 
and  Japheth,  of  which  mention  is  made  under  their 
feveral  names;  and  according  to  the  common  opinion, 
he  divided  the  whole  world  amongfl  them,  in  order  to 
Tcpeoplc  it.  To  Shem  he  gave  Afia,  to  Ham  Afnca, 
and  Europe  to  Japheth.  ^mc  will  have  it,  that  be 
fides  thefe  three  fons,  he  had  feveral  others.  The 
fpurious  Bernfus  gives  him  thirty,  called  Titans,  from 
the  name  of  their  mother  Titza.  They  pretend  that 
the  Teutons  or  Germans  are  derived  from  a fon  of 
Noah  called  Thoifeon.  The  falfc  Methodius  alfo 
makes  mention  of  Jonilhut  or  Jonicus,  a pretended  fon 
of  Noah. 

St  Peter  calls  Noah  a preacher  of  rightcoufriefs 

Peter  ii.  5.),  becaufc  before  the  deluge  he  was  in- 
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ceflantly  preaching  and  decLaring  to  men,  not  ovXjhj  'Noah 
hU  difeourfes,  but  by  his  unblameable  bfe,  and  by  tlie  II 
building  of  the  ark,  in  which  he  was  employed  fix  ^**l**^»*fT- 
fcore  years,  that  the  wriih  of  God  was  ready  to  pour  ’ ' * 

upon  them.  But  his  preaching  had  no  cfTccL  lince, 
when  the  deluge  came,  it  found  mankind  plunged  isk 
their  former  enormities.  (Mat.  xxiv.  37.) 

Several  learned  men  have  obferved,  that  the  Hea- 
then confounded  Saturn,  Deucalion,  Ogyges,  the  god 
Ceelus  or  Ouranus,  Janur,  Protheus,  rromotheus, 

5cc.  with  Noah.  The  wife  of  Noah  is  called  Noiiols 
by  the  GnolUcs ; and  the  fable  of  Deucalion  and  bit 
wife  PyrrLa  is  manifelUy  invented  from  the  hittury  of 
Noah. 

The  Rabbins  pretend,  that  God  gave  Noah  and  hli 
Tons  (all  who  are  not  of  the  cholcn.  race  of  Abra- 
ham they  call  Noovhida;)  certain  gencr.il  precepts, 
which  contain,  a^^cording  to  them,  the  natural  right' 
which  is  cununon  to  ail  men  indifferently,  and  the 
obfervation  of  which  alone  will  be  luihciciit  to  £ave 
them.  After  the  law  of  Motes,  the  Hebrews  would 
not  L.ffer  any  (Iraiiger  to  dwell  in  their  country,  un- 
lefshe  wouldcon/ciin  to  the  precepts  of  the  Noachidae. 

In  war  they  put  to  death,  without  quarter,  ail  that 
were  ignorant  of  Liiem,  Tbcfe  precepts  are  feven  in 
number. 

The  directs,  that  obedience  be  paid  to  judgesi 
magifirates,  and  princes 

By  the  Jttondi  the  wurthip  of  falfc  gods,  ruperfiition, 
and  facrilcgC,  kre  abfolutcly  forbidden. 

The  forbidv  eutfing  the  name  of  God,  blaf- 

phemies,  and  ialfc  oaths. 

'i  he  /hurii  forbids  all  incefiuoui  and  unlawful  con- 
jun^lious,  as  fodomy,  belli:ihty,  and  crimes  agsiufl  na- 
ture. 

'I'hc Ji/flr  forbids  the  cf^fion  of  blood  of  all  forts  of 
animals,  murder,  wounds,  and  mutiUtioos. 

The forbids  thefts,  cheat  >,  lying,  &c. 

The /cvfnth  fotbids  local  the  parts ot  an  animal  RhI 
alive,  as  was  pra^ifed  by  fomc  pagans. 

- To  thefe  the  Rabbins  have  added  fume  others  : bat 
what  inclines  us  to  doubt  the  antiquity  of  thefe  pre- 
cepts is,  that  no  tncclioD  is  made  of  them  in  ferip- 
ture,  or  in  the  writings  of  Jofepbus  or  Philo;  and  that 
none  of  the  ancient  fathers  knew  any  thing  of  them. 

NOB,  a faccrdotal  city  of  the  tr.be  of  Bciijamin  or 
Ephraim.  St  jerom  fays,  that  in  his  time  it  was  en- 
tirely dcRroycd,  and  that  the  ruins  of  it  might  be  feen 
not  far  from  Diofpolis.  When  David  wra«  drove  away 
by  Saul,  he  went  to  Nob,  and  afking  the  high-pridl 
ALimclccb  for  fume  provifiuns  and  arms,  the  pricR 
gave  him  the  ihcw-bread  which  bad  been  lately  taken 
off  the  holy  laUr,  and  the  fword  of  Gobah  Saul  be- 
ing informed  of  this  by  Doeg,  caufed  all  the  pricRs 
of  Nob  to  be  flain,  and  the  city  to  be  dcRroycd.  1 Sam. 
xxi.  xxii.  ' 

NOBAH,a  city  beyond  Jordan.  It  took  the  name 
of  Nobah  from  an  Ifraelite  of  this  name  who  had  made 
a cunqueR  of  it,  (Numb,  xxxii.  43.)  Gideon  purfued 
the  Miihanitciasfar  as  this  dty,  (Jucig.  viii.  3.  > £ufc- 
bius  Cays  that  (here  is  a dcfolatc  place  of  this  name 
about  eight  miles  from  Htlhbon  toward*  the  fouth. 

But  this  could  not  be  the  Nobah  now  mentioned,  be- 
c&ufc  it  was  much  farther  to  the  north. 

h(OBlLlARY,  in  literary  hillorji  a book  con- 
4 taioing 
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ifohi!  If.  taininif  the  hiAory  of  the  famiKri  of  a Viation 

- ' or  province ; fuch  arc  Choriere's  Nohiltary  of  Uau- 
phine,  ami  Caumartin'a  NohUiiry  of  l*ro*cncc.  'Phe 
Orrmans  are  f^id  to  be  particulaily  careful  of  thiir 
Nohlltartet,  tn  order  to  keep  up  the  dij'nuy  of  their 
families. 

NOBILfTY  in  general  fig-nihes  dignity,  grandenr, 
or  greamrf^  t tBore  particularly,  it  iignines  anth^nity 
of  fimily,  joined  with  richca : in  the  common  accepta* 
tion  of  the  word,  it  means  that  quality  or  dignity 
which  raifes  a mnn  above  the  rank  of  a pcafant  or  a 
commoner. 

At  a lime  when  the  puV.Iic  mind  ii  fo  much  agita- 
ted on  this  fubje^,  ar  fubjedfs  oraj^y  allied  to  it,  per* 
haps  the  left  that  is  faid  on  it  the  better.  We  Otould 
therefore  (as  far  as  conrerns  the  qudlion  about  its  ex* 
pediency  in  civil  life,  or  the  contrary)  moll  cheerfully 
pafs  it  over  in  filcnce,  did  we  not  cUcem  it  our  duty 
to  give  our  readers  at  Ic.’ll  fome  idea  of  it,  and  were 
it  not  our  hrCnefs  to  lay  before  them  a few  of  thofe 
•Tcruments  which  of  late  have  been  fo  copioufly  retail- 
ed both  for  eird  againft  this  illuftriout  order  of  ci«il 
focicly  : leaving  tlrem,  however,  that  liberty  whkh 
every  man  unquefttntubly  oueht  to  be  allowed,  of  jud- 
ging for  themfclves  as  they  fh.^11  fee  moft  proper. 

\VI»etbeT  that  equality  of  rank  and  condition  which 
has  of  late  been  fo  loudly  contended  for  would  be  more 
agretable  to  the  order  of  nature,  or  more  conducive 
to  the  hflppincfs  anrl  profpcrily  of  maukind,  may  in- 
deed be  made  a qmftion  ; but  it  is  a qiicHion,  we  ap- 
prehend, which  cannot  receive  different  anfwcrs  from 
men  capalle  of  reflefiing  without  prejudice  .'•nd  par- 
tiality. A Bale  of  perfeA  equality  can  fubfill  only 
among  beings  poCcfTing  equal  talents  and  rqnal  vir- 
tues t but  fuch  beings  are  not  meo.  Were  all  man- 
kind under  the  conBant  influrnce  of  the  taws  of  vir- 
tue,  a diflinflion  of  ranks  would  he  uenrcelHiry  ; but 
in  that  cafe  civil  government  itCelf  would  Hkewife  be 
imneccfTsry,  bccaufc  men  wonkS  have  attained  all  that 
•*  perfeftion  to  winch  it  is  the  obje^i  of  civil  govern- 
ment as  well  as  of  religion  to  guide  them  ; every  man 
then  would  be  a law  unto  kimfclf.  But  whilB,  in  fo 
many  breaflr,  the  ftlBfh  palTions  predominate  over 
thofe  which  are  focial,  violence  muft  be  rtftrained  by 
authority  ; and  there  can  he  no  authority  without  a 
diB'ndlion  of  ranks,  fuch  as  may  iuflueocc  the  public 
opinion. 

It  is  well  ohrerved  by  blume,  that  government  is 
founded  only  on  opinion ; and  that  this  opinion  is  of 
two  kinds,  opinion  of  ioterell,  and  opinion  of  right. 
When  a people  are  perfuaded  that  it  is  tUcir  intercfl 
to  fupport  the  government  under  which  they  liye,  that 
government  mail  he  very  Sable.  But  among  the 
, worthlefs  and  unthinking  part  of  the  comcnujiity,  this 
perfuafion  has  ftldom  place.  All  men,  however,  have 
1 notion  of  rights— of  a right  to  property  and  a right 
to  pevrer ; and  when  the  m.ijoriiy  of  a nation  confi- 
dert  a certain  order  of  men  as  having  a right  to  that 
eminence  in  which  they  are  placed,  this  opinion,  call 
it  prejudice  or  what  we  will,  contributes  much  to  the 
earc  and  happinefs  of  civil  fociety.  There  are  many, 
owrver,wholhinkoiherwtfe,and  imagine  that**  thefo- 
eiety  in  which  ihe  grenleA  equalityprcvails  muft  always 
be  tiie  noil  fecurc.  Thcfe  men  coocriTc  it  to  be  the 


hiifinefs  of  a good  goverument  to  difltibute  as  equally 
as  pjIH'-le  thofe  blefiings  which  bounteous  nature  of-  "™"' 
fcTS  to  all’*  It  may  readily  be  allowed  that  this  rex- 
Tuning  is  concluhve  t but  the  gre;it  qiicftion  retufus, 

Hnw  far  can  equality  prevail  in  a fociety  which  it 
fccurr  \ and  wlut  is  pof]iUe  to  be  done  in  the  rq  i?l 
dillributfon  of  the  bleilings  of  Nature  V*  Till  th»ie 
queftions  be  anfwertd,  we  gain  nothing  by  decUirr.- 
ing  on  the  rights  a.'d  equality  of  tren;  and  rhr  an- 
fwers  which  have  fomctimes  been  given  to  •liem  fop- 
pofe  a degree  of  perfcAton  in  Immvn  n^itiire,  which, 
if  it  were  real,  would  make  all  civil  iiUlitulions  ufeld's 
as  well  as  the  rtviriesof  thofe  reformers.  The  conduct  of 
the  democratic  Hates  of  Pagnn  autiquiiy,  togctlicr  witii 
theopprelTive  anarchy  and  fliameful  violences  which  we 
have  fren  and  ftiUfee  in  a orighbouringkingdom,willbc 
conddered  hy  many  as  a full  and  fatisfaflory  anfwcr,  de.- 
dueed  from  experience,  to  all  the  fchemtsof  the  vtfiona- 
ry  thcorift  t fuch  fsAs  at  l.-all  render  the  aboHiiun  of 
the.  order  of  nobility  a roattir  of  more  importance, 
and  of  inBnitciy  greater  difHcu;ty,than  thofe  who 
plead  for  it  arc  dirpofed  to  allow. 

It  is  an  opinion  not  uncommon,  and  at  !:^a^l  plauft- 
Uc,  that  the  nobility  of  a well  regulated  Bate  is  the 
heft  fccurity  agHtuft  moncrchial  dcf|Kilirin  or  ^wlcfa 
ufutpatuin  on  the  oue  luind,  and  the  ennfufion  of  de» 
mocr.:lic  iiiGdeiice  on  the  other.  Sell'-inirreft  is  the 
iTK^ft  powerful  principle  in  the  human  bread  j and  it 
is  obviuofty  the  iniercft  of  fuch  men  to  prefcivc  that 
bsLime  of  power  iii  focieiy  upon  which  the  very  cx- 
iftcnce  of  chtir  order  depends.  Corrupted  as  the  pre- 
fent  age  confefleilly  is,  a very  receiil  inftance  could  be 
given,  in  which  the  Bricflh  Houfe  of  Beers  refeued  at 
mice  the  fovereign  and  the  people  from  siie  threaten- 
ed tyranny  of  a fa(Hious  junto.  As  it  is  oiu-  buftnefs, 
however,  Xo  exhibit  all  opinfuns  of  any  celebrity,  wt 
(hall  lay  before  our  readers  a (hurt  extraft  from  Du- 
laure’i  Critical  Hiftory  of  the  French  Nobility,  which 
coniattis,  iu  few  but  forcible  words,  fume  of  the  com- 
mon arguments  againft  this  diftin^ion  of  ranks. 

*‘  Kr^ility  (fays  he),  a diftindliun  cqu.dly  impo- 
litic and  immoral,  and  worthy  of  the  limes  of  igno- 
rance and  of  rapine,  which  gave  it  birth,  ii  a violation 
of  the  rights  of  that  part  of  the  nation  that  is  depri- 
ved of  it ; and  as  equality  becomes  a Jimulut  towards 
dttiindlion,  fo  on  the  other  hand  this  U the  radical 
vice  of  a government  and  the  fource  of  a variety  of 
evils.  It  is  olmoft  impoflible  that  there  (houldbe  any 
uncommon  inftances  of  virtue  in  a ftate,  when  recom- 
pcnccs  belong  exclutivsly  to  a ceruiu  clafa  of  fociety, 
and  when  it  cofts  tlicm  00  more  to  olitain  thcfe  than 
the  trombie  of  ht'utg  ham.  Amongft  Otis  lift  of  prlvi- 
leqcd  {lerfons,  virtues,  ulentn,  and  geniui,  mull  of 
coiirfc  be  much  Icfs  frequent  than  in  the  other  dafles, 
fiuce,  without  the  pofTcfllon  of  any  of  thcfe  qualities, 
they  who  belong  to  it  are  Bill  honoured  and  rewarded. 

Tltufe  who  proht  by  this  ahfurd  fubverrion  of  prin:t- 
pics,  and  thofe  who  lofe  by  this  onjuil  diftributioo  of 
favours,  which  feem  to  have  grqwn  into  a right,  caa- 
Dot  have  any  oilier  ihar.  ialTc,  immoral,  and  pernicious 
ideas  cooccmlog  merit.*' 

A perfe^  equality,  however,  in  rank  and  fortune 
has  feldom  been  contended  for,  except  by  the  mod 
ignorant  cutliuftads.  It  is  indeed  donbtfoi  whether- 
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Jt  c.^iM  poffiHJy  exift.  The  iTdfe  moderate  and  ra* 
^ ■*»  tionat  rrforrr.crB  have  acknnwlcqci!,  thataa  thefc  diffc* 
rfncci  haTc  alway#  «xlf*cd  in  Tome  vay  or  other,  fo, 
from  the  ran’rly  of  (atent«  ami  attainment*  »n 

the  world,  wc  hare  rraftm  to  capeA  they  will  cx'ft 
in  ercry  form  of  government  and  among  every  peo'dc. 
The  qiti-ftion,  therefore,  it  reduced  to  this  : Whcilicr 
the  prefcni  wotlc  of  rfiOindion,  or  any  other  which 
could  he  inrtituted  in  its  ftead,  be  npon  the  wliole  lire 
bed  ? That  the  prefent  i«  not  perfeH,  or  wholly  with- 
out faults,  few  will  be  fangnine  enough  Co  oontradici : 
pnd  a wife  man  in  the  fober  hoar  of  philofophical 
T.rfleftion  will  fcarcc  prefnme  toafTert,  that  any  other 
fi  heme  which  human  ingenuity  can  plan  would  be 
wholly  without  imperfeftion,  or  altogether  free  from 
error.  The  cafe  it,  the  errors  of  oirr  own  fyHem  are 
prefent,  and  on  this  account  we  fee  and  feel  them  with 
peculiar  force : ibc  other  plan  we  look  forward  to, 
perhaps  in  too  fanppiinc  a mtnner,  and  wc  pir>h3blf 
lorret,  in  the  deinfive  heat  of  imagination,  that  if  rli» 
ftln£lion  dvpended  eniircly  on  merit,  we  fhould  fcarcc 
find  a fo  iciy  of  men  fo  honed,  or  fo  able,  as  always 
to  reward  it  according  to  it*  defert*  | or  if  this  were 
poflihle,  as  perhaps  in  the  rniturc  of  things  it  it  not, 
fuch  is  the  felf  psrtislity  of  the  generaKty  of  men, 
that  few  wonld  think  he  were  dealt  juftljr  hy  if  he 
were  not  promotef  as  well  as  hi*  nci^hhosjr;  and  it 
IB  clearly  impi>nihlc  to  promote  every  one.  For  fuch 
TCafons  thru,  and  manv  more  which  our  limits  oblige 
U3  to  omit,  many  think  (and  we  arc  inclined  to  think 
with  them),  thar  it  is  fafer  to  rema'n  as  we  are,  ns 
we  know  the  evils  that  attend  our  fitiiation,  and 
are  ftlll  aSIe  to  liear  them,  rather  than  to  h.^zard  a 
change,  whfth,  w’th  fome  benefits,  might  alfo  perhaps 
increnfc  the  tronble*,  and  defiroy  many  of  the  pka- 
Turcs,  of  focial  life.  • 

Perha^w  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  by  before  our 
readers  tlie  following  obfcrvatlons  from  that  moft  ju- 
dicious commentator  on  the  laws  of  EnglanJ,  Mr  Ju- 
ftjcc  Bhckftonc,  on  thi*  important  fuljeif. 

SUtip,  **  The  diiltnflion  of  rank  and  honfmra  (fays  he)  ts 
ncceflary  in  every  wen-govemed  ftate,  in  order  to 
rewarl  fuch  as  arc  eminent  for  their  fervices  to  the 
public,  in  a manner  the  mofl  dcfirabic  to  individuals, 
Sind  yet  without  bordcTi  to  the  community  j exciting 
thereby  an  ambitious,  yet  laudable  anlour,  and  gene* 
rmii  emulation,  in  other*.  And  eranlr-tion,  or  vir- 
tuous ambition,  is  a fpting  of  at^lon  which,  however 
dangeroui  or  invidloui  in  a mere  republic  or  onder  a 
drfpotic  fway,  will  certainly  be  attended  with  good 
effeft*  onder  a free  monarchy  I where,  without  deftroy- 
ing  it*  cxiftence,  its  exceilcs  may  be  coniinually  re- 
drained  hy  that  fiiptnor  pr>wrr  from  which  all  ho- 
nour is  derived.  Stt‘*h  a fpirit,  when  nMum-dly  dff* 
fiifed,  give*  life  and  vigour  to  the  commnni’y  j it  fets 
all  the  wherU  of  government  in  motion,  which,  under 
a wife  regulator,  m-y  be  dtrrf>td  to  any  hcnrfic’al 
ptirpofc  ; nnd  thereby  every  rnditidmil  may  be  made 
fobiervicnt  to  the  pul>l?c  good,  while  he  prioeipa'ly 
fncan*  to  promote  h*s  own  partkubr  views.  A body 
of  nobility  Is  alfo  more  peculiarly  nreeflary  in  oue 
tnixed  anil  compoumJed  confitlutiDn,  in  order  to  fup- 
port  the  fights  of  both  tht  crown  *nd  the  people,  by 
forming  a barrier  to  withfiand  the  encroachments  of 
1>oih.  it  creates  aadpicfervcs  that  gradual  £cak  of 
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digaity,  which  proceeds  from  tlw  peafaitt  to  th€  M 
pniicei  ri^ng  like  a pyramid  from  a broad  foundation, ' “ ' v ^ ^ 
and  dimiui^ing  to  a point  as  it  tile*.  It  is  this 
afeeuding  and  contiaAing  proporfloo  that  add*  la- 
bility to  tny  gov-mmeat  j for  when  the  departure  it 
fudden  from  one  extreme  to  another,  we  may  pro* 
nouiice  that  Date  to  be  precarious.  The  noMlity, 
therefore,  arc  the  pillar*,  which  are  reared  from  amonj{ 
the  people,  more  immediately  to  fuppoct  the  throne  i 
and,  if  tint  falls,  they  mull  alfo  be  buried  under  if* 
ruins.  Accordingly,  when  in  the  laft  century  the 
common*  had  determined  to  extirpate  monarchy,  they 
alfo  voted  the  houfe  of  hmls  to  be  ufvlefi  and  dan- 
gerous. And  fuioe  titles  of  nobility  are  thus  expe- 
diefl^in  the  (late,  it  it  alfo  expedient  that  their  own* 
eri  fhould  form  an  tndrjiendent  and  feparate  branch 
of  the  legifiature.  If  they  were  confounded  with  the 
mafs  of  the  people,  and  like  them  hnd  only  a vote 
in  electing  reprefentativc*,  their  privileges  would  foon 
be  borne  down  and  overwhelmed  by  the  popular  tor- 
rent, which  wi»uU  effrttually  level  all  diflln^ion*  It 
is  therefore  highly  necefTary  th.it  the  body  of  noble* 

(hould  have  a dillinrt  aflemSly,  diRinA  deliberations, 
and  dillinA  powers  from  the  commons.'*— Thcfe  rc* 
marks,  at  a time  like  the  prefent,  deferve  our  ferioii* 
attention  j nor  do  we  fuppofe  our  readers  will  be  d*'f- 
pleafcd,  if  we  add  th<  following  obfervations  on  the 
fuhjcA  from  a perimlical  publication  of  long  Handing 
and  very  confiderable  merit. 

**  Birth  and  nobility  are  a ftnmger  obligation  to  vrr- 
tue  than  is  laid  iipou  meaner  perfbns.  .A  vicious  oi  ^-1* 
difhonourable  nobleman  i*  in  elfedl  perjured  ; for  his 
honour  is  his  CMilh. 

Under  the  patriarchal  feheme,  and  at  the  firfl  fet- 
ting  Out  of  thcirihcs,  the  head*  of  fiimilies  had  iheif 
particular  efaitchcon*,  and  their  genealogies  record* 
ed  with  the  utmoft  cxaflnefs  : Even  the  Ancient  of 
Days  confirmed  this ; he  often  put  his  people  in 
mind  of  the  glory  anfl  virtues  of  their  forefathers  ; 
and  hath  ftt  a precedent  for  attainders,  by  v'ftting 
the  third  and  fourth  generation. 

” It  ii  a vulgar  error  to  fuppofe,  that  bis  blelTcd  Sort 
chofe  hi*  follow-ers  out  of  the  mcancll  of  the  people, 
becAufe  mehanics  5 for  this  was  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  every  Jewtfti  nobleman : Two  of  the  nutibei', 
being  his  kiiifmen,  were  of  the  royal  hpufe  of  David} 
one  was  a Roman  gentleman,  and  another  of  the 
royal  family  of  Syiia  ; and  for  the  red,  he  had  the 
fame  right  of  creation  as  his  father  nnd  h‘s  vicegerent*, 
of  advancing  the  poor  to  honour,  and  of  exalting  the 
lowly  and  meek. 

” The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  paid  great  regani 
te  nobility}  but  when  the  levelling  principle  obtained, 
and  the  people  (hared  power  and  honour,  ihofe  flatr* 
fiwm  dwindled  and  came  to  ruin.  And  in  prefent 
Rome,  great  refpeft  is  pud  to  the  renownCil  fami- 
lies of  Cidonna  and  Ctefarini.  In  Venice,  the  notioit 
of  nobility  is  carried  fo  high  as  to  become  inconfillcnt 
w-th  a republican  fcherne.  The  Spaniards  pay  more 
regard  to  their  old  nobles  than  to  their  old  Chtilliansi 
and  the  French  are  but  little  behind  them.  What 
ws  faid  of  the  duke  of  Montmorency  by  Henry  IV. 

**  Tliat  he  was  a better  gentleman  than  himfdf,** 
wa»>  perhaps,  the  resfon  why  the  laft  heir  of  fo  ik» 
lullriods  a family  was  cut  off,  to  make  the  houfe  of 
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nonrh»R  the  fird  in  FrAiiee.— TUe  *\Vt.hn,  In£h,  and 
V ' Folandcr-’,  arc  rcmarkabic  for  their  attachmiiiU  to 
llooi  and  pedigree. 

“ It  i*  for  the  fake  of  the  mcaoeft  of  our  people,  that 
the  hij'h  value  and  inward  for  qttalitv  thould  be  kept 
up;  for  they  aie  bed  goverBcil  by  ihofe  who  feent 
fornufl  for  power:  the  robe  of  authority  lUa  rafy 
upon  them,  aiu)  ftibrniiTton  it  m much  our  choice  u 
our  duty  ; but  upliarta  prove  the  word  of  tyrant*. 

**  The  ancient  lejj[lflatoni.  who  dudieJ  human  nature, 
thot^frii^  't  adTifeallc.  for  die  better  ^vernment  of 
Hate*,  that  the  people  fiuudd  be  divided  into  die 
»o!  le  and  the  common.  Tlu’y  it  for  the  uoi« 

verfal  goo-l  of  mankind,  that  the  eaiiant  and  the  w'ifc 
ihouhl  be  feparated  from  the  rcil,  and  appointad  for 
CKUDcil  and  commani. 

To  this  I take  it  that  the  ioilitution  of  nobility 
is  owin^  in  all  conntrica;  even  thofc  nations  winch 
we  are  pUafed  to  \aU ^vaj*e,  diilinguifn  the  wife  end 
dte  valiant,  obey  them  n*  counfcUent,  and  comtnandert 
wh'ih  is  placng  them  in  die  rank  of  no.Mc&. 

**  I know,  look  ufoa  the  iniiitution  of  nobi- 

lity to  be  one  ot  the  gruffeti  impoTuioos  upon  the  com* 
niun  fenfe  of  mankfm!  ; they  confine  it  indeed  to  he* 
nrdifarv  liolility  ; they  allow,  that  thof^*  who  have 
done  the  commonwealth  any  tional  fervice  thuuU  be 
didingtiifhcd  with  honoura,  but  it  feems  an  abfurdity 
to  them  that  a mr»n  ihouM  be  bom  a IcgiHstor,  ai  if 
wifuumora  knowictlgc  of  ;:overnmcnt  run  in  the  blood. 
But  if  they  would  conlkier  how  llrong  the  love  of  po- 
tlcriiy  is  pUiited  in  humin  natuie,  they  muft  allow 
mat  nothing  can  he  a Wronger  motive  to  great  and 
woithT  anions,  than  the  notion  that  a man*s  pofle* 
rity  will  reap  the  honour  and  proGt  of  his  labours. 
I^Gfiea.  we  are  to  fiippofe  that  men  bom  to  iionmirs 
and  a high  fortune  may  be  bred  up  in  generous  fenti* 
irenta,  and  formed  for  the  Hation  they  are  to  Gil ; 
that  they  mud  l»e  Ifrsnger*  to  thofe  vicious  falfehoo  is 
and  comiptinns  which  nectffity  firG,  and  then  habit, 
puts  rrrrn  upon  pradtiGng,  wbofe  lives  are  fpeiit  in 
purfuic  of  their  fortunes.  I will  own,  notwithiland- 
ing  all  thefe  advantages  that  many  of  them  are  like 
rocks  whofe  heiids  are  in  the  cioods  but  are  fo  barren 
that  they  arc  quite  incapable  of  producing  any  thing  t 
but  in  general,  were  their  minda  only  upon  a level 
with  thofe  ol  other  men,  we  (hould  expe^  better  fiuit 
from  them. 

**  As  authority  is  founded  in  opinion,  all  wife  com- 
monwealths have  been  extremely  Jraluui  in  keeping 
up  the  htmour  of  their  nobility.  Wherever  they  be* 
eomc  bafe,  effemioate,  cowardly,  or  fcrvile,  their  au* 
thority  finka,  they  fall  into  contempt;  then  the  people 
begin  to  consider  them  at  ufelefs  to  government,  and 
look  upon  tb(ir  privileges  as  a grievance  to  focicty, 
and  perhaps  they  think  how  to  get  rid  of  them,  as 
happened  in  the  commonwealth  of  Florence,  where, 
after  the  expulfion  of  the  duke  of  Athens,  a petty 
tyrant  of  that  city,  many  of  die  nobility  having  be* 
haved  fervileK  to  him,  and  infulently  to  the  people, 
were  degraded  from  the  fenate  and  the  msgillracy,  and 
rendered  incapable  of  holding  any  employment  in  the 
commonwealth. 

“ Father  Paul,  the  Venet*  n,  fays,  thst  you  rauft 
cither  keep  your  nobility  fiec  from  taint,  or  have  no 
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nihility  at  sl» : Titit  the  high  employmcnta  of  the  N-hd'ty. 
ccmtnouA'calib  ihouW  be  bedowrd  amongft  the  mofl  - • ' 

ancient  fArr.ilicii  utiKht  where  a perfoa  Huiuld  diO.in* 
guifti  liimfelf  by  fome  GgnsI  fcrvice  to  the  llatc-  Such 
a man  would  think  iiimfelf  fufficrenlly  rev  aided  by 
ll»e  honour  of  being  pur  u|K>n  a foot  with  the  ancient 
nobility;  and  the  nubility  wuithl  be  pirated  to  Gtid 
thu  no  commoner,  except  f»mc  of  great  reputation 
and  merit,  wa*  to  hold  any  of  the  employmenta  ufiiaU 
ly  p.ifie!Tcd  by  their  l*«dy.  If  tlie  perfon  fo  prefer- 
cd  ihould  not  be  rich  enough  to  fopport  the  dignity 
of  the  oiTice,  the  Hate  may  give  him  a pcnfiun,  hut 
by  no  means  Ihuiild  employments  he  iTiide  lucmiivc  ; 
which  not  onlyrxKaiiil  and  weaken  the  tommonwraHh, 
bill  wherever  the  high  employments  are  fought  for 
profit,  ihc  nobility  lofe  their  genero'is  fcr.iimcti(x, 
aud  it  is  a means  of  introducing  corruption  amoiigti 
them.** 

The  origin  cf  nobility  in  Europe  is  by  fome  referred 
to  the  Goths;  who,  after  tliey'  had  feized  a part  of 
Europe,  rewrarded  iheir  captattu  with  titles  of  honour, 
to  cltUingtiiih  them  from  the  common  pei'ple.  We 
(hall  only  in  this  place  further  conGder  the  manner  in 
»vhfcli  in  our  own  country  thiy  may  bccreated,  and  the 
incidents  attending  them  ; referring  for  a fuller  ac- 
count of  their  origin  in  Europe  to  llic  articles  Kivo* 

Lt'TiOK,  and  SocibTV  (CfvU). 

I.  '1‘hc  right  of  peerage  fetnss  to  have  been  origi- 
nally  territorial  ; that  i\  annexed  to  lands,  honours, 
caHlc-ai  manors,  and  the  like;  the  proprietors  and 
polfrti'ors  of  which  were  (in  right  of  tbofc  eftates) 
allowed  to  be  peers  of  the  realm,  and  were  fummoned 
to  patliamcnt  to  do  fult  and  fcrvice  to  ilieir  fovcrciin; 
and,  when  the  Und  was  alienated,  the  dignity  pJiOVd 
with  it  as  appendant.  Thus  in  England  the  biOiopa 
flill  fit  in  the  houfc  of  lords  in  right  of  fuccefllon  to 
certain  nncicut  baronies  annexed,  or  fiippufed  to  la; 

.annexed,  to  dielr  cpifcopal  lands ; and  thus  in  i t 
Henry  VI.  the  pofTcfTion  of  the  caftle  of  Arundel 
Wits  adjodged  to  confer  an  earldom  on  its  puGefTor. 

But  afterwards,  when  Aliikatidns  grew  to  be  fre- 
quent, the  dignity  of  peerage  wa«  confined  to  the  li* 
iieagc  of  the  party  inmd.k'd,  and  inflead  of  territorial 
heianic  perfunT  Actual  proof  of  a tenure  by  harury 
became  no  longer  necellary  to  confiitute  a lord  of  par* 
liamcnt ; but  the  record  of  the  writ  of  fummons  to 
him  or  his  anerdors  was  admitted  as  a fuificient  eri- 
duice  of  the  tenure. 

Peers  of  Great  Britain  are  now  created  either  by 
writ  or  by  patent : for  thofe  who  claim  by  preferip*  Cm***/. 
lion  muti  fup^iofe  either  a writ  or  jjatenc  made  to  their 
sncctlors  ; thongh  by  length  of  time  it  is  toil,  'i^je 
creation  by  writ,  or  the  king's  letter,  U a fnirininns  to 
attend  the  hnufc  of  peers,  by  the  ftyle  and  title  oi  that 
barony  which  the  king  is  pleafed  to  confer : thst  by 
patent  is  a royal  grant  to  a fubjeCl  of  any  dignity  and 
degKC  of  peerage.  The  creation  by  writ  is  the  more 
ancient  way;  but  a man  is  nuteunotled  tiiereby,  imlefs 
he  actually  take  Iris  feat  in  the  houfc  of  lords;  and 
fome  are  of  opinion  that  there  mull  be  at  leail  two 
writs  of  fummons,  and  a (itti‘04  in  two  diilin^  parlia* 
mentM,  to  evidence  an  hereditary  baruny  : and  there* 
fore  the  mod  ufual,  becaufe  the  fured.  way  is  to  grant 
the  dignity  by  patent,  which  endures  to  a man  sud  hit 
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'**7  heir*  »ceor»ling  to  the  Umlcntion  thereof,  though  he 
ne»er  himfelf  makes  ufc  of  it.  Yet  it  i*  frequent  to 
call  up  the  chJeft  Ton  of  a peer  to  the  houfe  of  luid* 
bf  writ  of  furamons,  in  the  name  of  hi*  father’*  baro- 
njr : becavfc  in  that  cafe  thcic  is  no  danger  of  hischil* 
drens  lofmg  the  nohiliiy  in  cafe  he  never  lake*  hi* 
feat;  for  they  will  fuccccd  to  their  grandfather.  Crea- 
tion by  writ  has  alfo  one  advantage  over  tliat  hy  pa- 
tent ; for  a pirfon  created  by  writ  hold*  the  dignity 
to  him  and  hi*  heira,  without  any  word*  to  th.U  pur- 
port in  the  writ  ; but  In  letter*  patent  there  murt  l>e 
words  to  dired  the  inheritance,  elfe  the  dignity  en- 
dure* only  to  the  grantee  for  life.  Kor  a man  or  wo- 
tn3n  may  be  created  noble  for  their  own  lives,  and  the 
dignity  not  defeend  to  their  heirs  at  all,  or  defeend  on- 
ly to  fome  particular  heirs  : as  where  & peerage  is  li- 
mited to  a man  aud  the  heir*  male  of  his  body  by  E« 
lirabeth  hi*  prefrnt  lady,  and  not  to  fuch  heir*  by  any 
former  or  future  wife. 

2.  Let  ua  next  take  a view  of  a few  of  the  principal 
incident*  attending  the  nobility, — exclufivc  of  their 
capacity  a*  member*  of  parliament,  and  a*  heredi- 
tary counfeiior*  of  the  crown,  for  both  which 
we  refer  to  the  article*  Lords  and  Parliamekt. 
And  tirft  we  mull  obferve,  that  in  criminal  cafes  a 
nobleman  lhall  be  tried  by  his  peerk.  'I'hc  great  are 
silway*  rtbnoxiou*  to  popular  envy ; were  they  to  be 
judged  by  the  people,  they  might  be  in  danger  from 
the  prejudice  of  their  judge*  ; and  would  moreover  be 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  the  meaneft  fiibje<fl»,  that 
of  being  tried  by  their  equals,  which  it  fecured  to  all 
the  realm  by  magna  charta,  c.  29.  It  ia  fai  1,  that 
this  does  not  extend  to  lilhops;  who,  though  thej 
are  lords  of  parliament,  and  fit  there  by  virtue  of  their 
Laronic*  which  they  hold  jure  eciitjiM^  yet  arc  not  en- 
nobled in  blood,  and  confcqumtly  not  peers  with  the 
nubility.  At  to  pecrcflci,  no  provifion  was  mode  for 
their  trial  when  accufed  of  treafon  or  felony,  till  after 
Eleanor  ducheft  of  GIouceAcr,  wife  to  the  lord  pro- 
teAor,  had  been  accufed  of  treafon,  and  found  guilty 
of  witchcraft,  in  an  rcclefiailical  fynod,  through  the 
intrigues  of  Cardinal  Beaufort.  This  very  extraordi- 
nary trial  gave  occafion  to  a fpecisl  ftatute,  20  Hen. 
VI.  c.  9.  which  coadls,  that  pcerelTc*,  either  in  their 
own  right  or  by  marriage,  lhall  be  tried  before  the 
fame  judiciturc  a*  peer*  of  the  realm.  If  a woman, 
noble  In  her  own  right,  marries  a commoner,  Ihe 
Hill  remains  noble,  and  IhiU  be  tried  by  her  peer* ; 
but  if  Ihc  be  only  noble  l»y  marriage,  then  by  a fccond 
marriage  with  a commoner  flic  lofcs  her  dignity ; for 
a*  by  marriaxc  it  is  gamed,  by  marriage  it  is  alio  loU. 
Yet  if  a duchefs-dowager  marries  a baton,  Ihe  conti- 
nues a duchefs  illll ; for  all  the  nobility  are  partt^  and 
therefore  it  is  no  degradation.  A peer  or  pcerefs  (ei- 
ther in  her  own  right  or  by  marriage)  cannot  be  ar- 
refled  in  civil  cafes:  and  they  liave  ^lo  many  peculiar 
pfivilrgci  annexed  to  their  peerage  in  the  courfc  of 
judici^  proceedings.  A peer  luting  in  judgment,  give* 
not  bis  verdiA  upon  oath,  like  an  ordinary  juryman, 
but  upon  his  honour;  he  anfwers  alfo  to  bills  in  chan- 
cery upon  his  honour,  and  not  upon  his  oath  : but, 
when  he  is  examined  as  a witnefs  cither  in  civil  or  cri- 
minal cafes,  he  mud  be  fworn ; for  the  refpect  which 
the  law  (hows  to  the  honour  of  a peer  dors  not  extend 
io  far  as  to  ovciuiq  a fettled  Duxiio,  that  in  JuJkio 


non  creJiiur  mjijuratw.  The  honour  of  peer*  is  how- 
ever  fo  highly  tendered  by  the  law,  that  it  is  much  Nobl^^ 
more  penil  to  fpread  falfe  reports  of  them,  and  cer-  “ ’ 
tain  other  great  officer*  of  the  realm,  than  of  other 
men  : fcandal  agatnft  them  being  colled  ly  the  pecu- 
liar name  of /tanda/um  Ptaguaiumt  and  ftibjcdled  to  pe- 
culiar punifliment  by  diver*  nneient  flatute*. 

A peer  cannot  lofc  his  nobility  but  by  death  or  at- 
tainder ; though  there  was  an  inllance,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV'.  o(  the  degrr.d.^.tlon  of  George  Nevile  duke 
of  Bedford  by  ad  of  podiament,  00  account  of  his 
poverty,  which  rendered  him  unable  to  fupport  hia 
dignity.  But  this  is  a Angular  luAance  : which  fervea 
at  the  fame  time,  by  having  happened,  to  (how  the 
power  of  parliament ; and,  l>y  having  happ.  tied  but 
once,  to  fliow  how  tender  the  parliament  hath  been 
in  exerting  fo  high  a power,  it  hath  been  faid  in- 
deed, that  if  a baron  waflea  his  cflate,  fo  that  he  is  not 
able  to  fupport  the  degree,  the  king  may  dcgiade  him ; 
but  it  is  exprcGily  held  by  later  authorilies,  that  a peer 
cannot  be  degraded  but  by  ad  of  parliament. 

Anton.  Mattheus  obfervci,  that  nobility,  among 
the  Romans,  w*aa  a quite  dllTereiH  thing  from  what  it 
is  among  us.  The  nobles,  among  the  Romans,  were 
cither  thofe  raifed  to  the  magiflniture,  or  defeended 
from  magidrates:  there  was  no  fuch  thing  a*  nobility 
by  patent. 

Bartoli  fay*,  that  do^ora,  after  they  hare  held  a pro- 
fefTor’a  chair  in  an  univerfity  for  20  years,  become 
noble;  and  arc  intitled  to  all  the  rights  of  counts. 

But  this  claim  is  not  admitted  at  court,  &c-  though 
Bartoli’*  fentiments  be  backed  with  thofe  of  fevei^ 
other  authors,  particularly  ChalTanxiis  in  hla  Cmfueiu- 
An.  BurgaaA^  f Boyer  fur  la  Couiume  de  Berry  f Faltr 
C.  de  Dig,  F)ef.  9.  3cc.  which  lafl,  however,  rellraina 
Bartoli’*  rule  to  dolors  in  law,  and  princes  phyfl- 
clan*. 

By  an  edifl  of  the  Trench  king  in  1669,  it  i*  de* 
clareJ,  that  trade  fliall  not  derogate  from  nobility, 
provided  the  perfon  do  not  fell  by  retail. 

In  Bretagne,  by  ancient  cuflom,  a nobleman  lofea 
nothing  by  tradiugeven  in  retail:  but  he  rcaCTumea  ail 
his  rights  as  foon  as  he  ccafe*  traffic,  his  nobility  ha- 
ving flept  all  the  time. 

In  Germany,  a woman,  not  noble  by  birth,  doth 
not  become,  v.gr.  a couotefs  or  baronefs  by  marry- 
ing a count  or  baron : a lady  of  the  higher  degree  in- 
deed becomes  a pnneers  by  marrying  a prince  ; but . 
this  doth  not  hold  of  a lady  of  the  lower  nobility. 

On  the  coad  of  Malabar,  children  are  only  capable 
of  being  noble  by  the  mother’s  fide  ; it  being  allowed 
them  to  take  a*  many  hufbands  as  they  pteafe,  and  fo 
quit  them  whenerer  they  think  good. 

NOBLE,  Nfdftl'ut  a perfon  who  has  a privilege 
which  raifes  him  above  a commoner  or  peafant,  cither 
by  birth,  by  office,  or  by  patent  from  his  prince.  I'he 
word  come*  from  the  Latin  nol'dii  / formed  from  the 
ancient  nofdbeCu^  diflinguiihablc,  remarkable.*’. 

In  England,  the  word  mhle  t*  of  a narower  import 
than  in  other  countries;  being  confined  to  perfona 
above  the  degree  of  knight*;  where  ;*,  abroad,  itcora- 
prehenda  not  only  knights,  but  what  we  Amply  call 
gnaltmen  The  noble*  of  England  arc  alfo  called  parts  , 
rrgni,  at  being  ne^iluatu  para,  though  gratiu  imparej. 

The  Veoctiaa  ncU^e  is  fusous;  it  U iu.this  thatr 
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iKe  foTfreij^nty  of  thr  ftatc  itGdfi.  It  in  dlvMcd  into 
three  claflVn.  The  firrt  only  comprehends  ?4  fnmiiies. 
The  fccond  ioduden  the  derceodants  of  all  thofe  who 
were  entered  in  the  polden  book,  in  1289,  and  diftt- 
ned  to  gorrm  the  ftatc,  which  then  began  to  be  ari- 
ftocratlc.  The  third  conftfls  of  fuch  as  have  bought 
the  dignity  of  noble  Venetians.  'I'hts  laft  clafa  is  only 
admitted  to  the  inferior  employ*;  the  two  former  to 
all  indifferrnlly.  The  title  of  n’.bU  {■'miiiant  is  fame- 
time*  alfo  riven  to  foreign  kings,  princes,  fee. 

Nobles,  among  the  Romans,  were  fuch  as  had 
the/*/  imaginumy  or  the  right  of  tifing  the  pidturcs  or 
ftataes  of  their  anceftors;  a right  which  was  alloo'ed 
only  to  thofe  whofe  anc'eftors  hnd  borne  fome  euruh 
office,  that  is  had  been  (nruft  adilst  ten/or^  pr^iety  or 
tefifuL  For  a long  lime  none  htit  the  Patri  ii  were 
the  nohiltty  bccaufc  no  perfon  but  of  that  ru}>crior  rauk 
could  t>e*r  any  evry/r  office  ; hence  in  Livy,  Saluil, 
&c.  nobifit(tt  i*  ufed  to  fignify  thr  Patrt<Ltan  order,  and 
fo  oppofei  to  pteht.  To  make  the  true  meaning  of 
mohiUt  ftill  more  clear  let  It  be  obferved,  that  the  Ro* 
man  people  were  divided  into  nstv,  and  i^ne^Vr/. 

Nohiift  ucrc  they  who  hid  the  pidurcs,  d(c  of  their 
anecUors;  novi  were  fuch  as  had  only  their  own; 

^lei  were  fuch  a*  had  neither.  See  f 't  Imagtfiu. 

The  Roman  nobility,  by  way  of  didin^tion,  wore 
an  half  moon  upon  their  fiu'cs,  tfpcciaUy  thofe  of  Pa- 
trician  rank. 

The  Grecian  nobility  were  called  as  being 

defeended  from  ihcfc  old  heroic  ancertors  fo  famous 
in  hiflory.  Such  were  the  Praxirrgid^f  F.trclutiiU, 
^kma^nld^y  dec.  all  which  had  many  privlie^-es  an- 
nexed to  their  quality  ; amongll  which  wss  this,  ths.t 
they  ware  gtafhoppa*  in  their  hair  as  a badge  of  no- 
bility. 

Noble,  a money  of  account  containing  fix  fhib 
Kngt  and  eight  pence. 

l*hc  nol'le  w?.s  anciently  a real  coin  ftruck  in  the 
reign  of  Edwnrd  ill.  and  then  called  the  ptnny  of 
ftdJi  but  it  was  afterwards  called  a from  its 

being  ftamped  with  a rofe  : it  wbs  current  at  6*.  8d. 

NOCF.R.^,  a town  in  Italy,  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Tting  of  b(sples  and  Sicily,  or,  a*  he  u more  com- 
monly called,  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  it  is  an 
epifcopnl  city,  but  might  with  greater  propriety  be 
ftyled  a duller  of  villages  : its  fcveral  parts  being  ex- 
tended along  the  fool  of  the  mountains,  form  the 
Citta  Sotana.  or  low  town  ; and  the  hilhop’s  pabcc, 
together  with  fome  convents  embowirvd  in  cyprefs 
groves,  co»er  the  peak  of  a fingle  hill  in  a very  pic- 
lurrfque  manner,  and  compofe  the  Citta  Soprana. 

No(cra  (a),  it  is  reported,  contains  near  300^0 
inbabitmts ; they  are  dilperfcd  in  forty  patches  of  ha. 
Mlation  1 heir  huufrs  are  couRruded  of  two  kmila 
of  (lone:  the  common  waU*  arc  built  with  yellow  tufa 
du;T  out  of  the  hilU  that  lie  about  a mile  to  the  call 
of  the  town  ; which  Hone  fretrs  unq*.;ctbonably  to  hai-e 
teen  b>rmed  by  a confobdaiion  ol  fubftancei  ihioven 
out  of  Vefuviu*  ; 1 ecaufe,  on  opening  thefe  qaarrie*, 
the’worktncn  have  frequently  difcoveicd  tombs,  vafes, 


and  coins  locked  np  in  the  body  of  the  Rony  Rratum. 
1*hc  cafe*  of  their  doors  and  windows  arc  made  a 
bl.ick  done  drawn  from  the  hill  of  Fiano,  two  miles 
to  the  north  ; it  lies  eight  feet  below  the  furface,  In 
abed  or  vein  140  fcx-t  thick,  refting  upon  .•»  bafe  of 
fand  This  feems  evidently  to  be  a llrcam  of  lava  con- 
gealed. 

Nocera  it  a place  of  very  ronfider''ble  antiquity : in 
the  13th  century  it  was  called  de  Pagani,  to  difttn- 
pulfli  it  from  a city  in  UmSfla  of  a finiilar  n-jme;  this 
addition  was  in  allufion  to  a colony  of  .Siraccos  wliIcK 
FredcrtLk  of  Suabia  hrou.:ht  from  Sicily,  and  fettled 
here,  that  they  might  be  out  of  the  way  of  their  dangcr- 
ouiconneCtionB  with.\frica:  hence Nocerahaioftcnheen 
confoonded  with  l.ucera  by  the  negligent  or  ignorant 
chroniclers  of  the  fuccetding  age*.  The  moA  remark, 
able  event  that  occurs  in  its  hiAory  is  the  ficge  of  its 
caftle,  A.  O.  1384.  E.  Long.  1 2.  55.  N Lit. 43.  t. 

T<rra  Noc^hasa^  Earth  of  Notera^  in  the  materia 
mcdica,  a fpecies  of  \ ole  remarkably  heavy,  of  a grey- 
ilh-white  colour,  of  an  inCpid  taftc,  and  generally  with 
fome  particles  in  it  which  grit  between  the  teeth,  ft  is 
much  c Aecmed  by  the  lulians  as  a remedy  for  venomous 
bitci,  and  in  fever*;  but,  excepting  an  an  abforbent  and 
allringcnt,  no  dependeiwe  is  to  be  had  on  it. 

KOC  1‘AMBULI,  NocTAMtULONtj,  or  Wight- 
ouaih:rx ; a term  of  equ.tl  import  with  fomnamiuli^ 
applied  to  perfms  who  have  a hibit  of  rifing  and 
wraikin?  about  in  their  fleep.  ‘fhe  word  is  aVom- 
p 'und  of  the  Latin  nox,  *•  night,”  and  ambuh.  **  £ 
walk.” 

Sebenkiuj,  HorAiu*,  Claudrnis,  and  Hddaooi, 
who  have  wrote  of  fleep,  give  us  divers  unhappy  hi. 
ftories  of  fuch  r.o-£lamhuli.  When  the  difeafe  is  mo- 
derate, the  peribni  affeded  with  it  only  repeat  the 
adions  of  the  day  on  getting  out  of  bed,  and  go 
quietly  to  the  places  they  frcquemetl  at  other  times; 
but  thofe  who  have  it  in  the  moll  vioLnt  degree,  go  up 
to  dangerous  places,  and  do  things  which  would  ter- 
rify them  to  think  of  when  they  are  awake  Thefc 
are  by  fo  nc  called  lurnttk  night  .talkers  becaufc  fits 
are  obferved  to  mum  with  the  moft  frequency  and 
violence  at  the  changes  of  the  mcK»n.  — For  the  cure 
fome  recommend  pui^ing  and  a cooling  regimen  ; 
others  arc  of  op  nion  that  the  bcH  method  is  to  place 
a vcAcI  of  water  at  the  patient’s  hcdfide  in  fuch  a man- 
ner that  he  wnll  natuially  ftep  into  it  when  begets  out 
of  bed  ; or  if  that  ftiould  fail,  a perfon  fhouU  lit  up 
to  w'aich  and  J>eat  him  every  time  it  happens.  Sec 
Slefe  WALRvas,  or  Somnambcli 


NOCTILUCA,  a fpccics  of  phufpkoruB,  fo  called 
becaufe  it  Aiiiu*  in  the  dark  withou*  any  light  heinp 
thrown  upon  it  : fuch  is  the  phofphtTus  niadc  of  urine.* 

NOCTURNAL,  fomething  relating  to  the  night, 
In  contradiUindtiun  to  diurnal. 

Nocturnal,  Ncbiurlabmm.  an  inArument  chiefly 
ufed  at  fea,  to  take  the  altitude  or  depreflian  of  feme 
Airs  abont  the  pole  in  order  to  find  the  latitude  and 
hour  of  the  night 

Some  nocturnals  are  hemirpheres,  or  nlanirphcres, 
M 3 on 


(a)  Anciently,  Kucerta  Alphaterna,  a word  of  unknown  etymology.  It  was  a Roman  colony,  and  bad  iti  miot. 

Num.  Nuccith. 

I.  Capat  virile  insberbe-^Equut  Aans  capite  redexu  inter  crura.  A . . IN  . . 
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on  t!ic  p!)ne  rvf  iht  equinoi^ul.  Tliofo  commonly  in 
n itfc  amoz'.g^  ftfsmcn  aie  two  ; the  one  adapted  to  the 
^ ju*br  dar,  and  the  firil  of  the  guar  J»  of  the  Little  Bear ; 

the  other  to  the  pole  ftar,  and  the  pointcri  of  the 
Great  Bear. 

This  inflrument  coofifts  of  two  circular  plates, 
appHcl  to  each  other.  'Hie  greater,  whicli  lia»  a 
liardle  to  hold  the  inilnirntnt,  it  about  3y  inchet  dia* 
meter,  an!  iadivuled  into  twelve  partt,  ai^recing  to  the 
twelve  month*  ; and  each  month  fubdiv-ded  into  every 
huh  day  ; and  fo  as  that  the  middle  of  the  hamUe 
<f)rT»fj>onds  to  that  day  of  the  year  whnein  the  ftar 
here  re;^arded  !iat  the  fame  right  arcenfion  with  the 
fen.  it  the  innnimcnt  be  HtteJ  for  two  liars,  the 
handle  it  made  maveable.  The  upper  left  circle  is 
divided  into  twenty-four  equal  pant  for  the  twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  day,  and  each  hour  fiil>divi.led  into 
quarters.  Thcfe  tw*nty.fuur  hours  arc  noted  Ly 
l*enly.four  teeth  to  be  told  in  the  night.  'ITiiofe  at 
the  Lour  li  are  dillinguilhed  by  their  length.  In 
jthc  centre  of  the  two  circular  plates  It  adjullcd  a long 
^ index,  trovcahle  npon  the  upper  plate  ; and  the  three 
pieccf,  via  the  two  circles  and  index,  arc  joined  by 
a rivet  which  is  pierced  through  the  centre  with  a hole, 
llirough  which  the  tlar  it  to  W obferved- 

To  ufc  the  noMuriial,  turn  the  upper  plate  till  the 
long  tooth,  maiked  f2,  be  againft  the  day  of  the 
month  on  the  under  plite;  then,  bringing  the  in* 
ftiument  oeir  tiic  eye,  fufpend  it  by  the  handle  with 
the  plane  nearly  parallel  to  the  rc}uioo6lial  { and 
viewing  the  pole  liar  through  the  whoic  of  the  centre, 
turn  the  index  about,  tiU,  by  the  edge  coming  from 
the  centre,  you  fee  the  bright  ftar  or  guard  of  the 
Little  Bear,  (If  the  infttmnent  be  iHtcd  to  that  ftar): 
then  that  tooth  of  the  upper  circle,  under  the  edge  of 
the  index,  i»  at  the  hour  of  the  night  on  the  edge  of 
the  hour  circle : which  may  be  known  witliout  a light, 
by  counting  the  teeth  from  the  longeft,  which  is  for 
the  hour  i 2. 

NOD,  or  dt  /anj  ef  <Voo.  It  was  to  this  country 
shat  Cain  withdrew  after  his  fratricide,  (Gen.  iv.  16.) 
The  feptuagint,  as  well  at  Jofephui,  read  Naul  inftead 
of  AW,  and  have  titken  it  lor  tlie  name  of  a place.  It 
it  not  caGly  known  whst  country  this  was,  unleft 
perhapi  it  was  the  country  of  Nyfc  or  Ny£ea,  Urwards 
liyreania.  St  Jeri'm  and  the  Chaldee  interpreters 
have  taken  the  word  Nod  in  the  fenfe  of  an  appella- 
tive, for  vogaLofid  or  /uptiw  / **  He  dwelt  a fugitive 
in  the  land.  ’ * But  the  Hebrew  reads,  *•  He  dwelt  in 
the  land  of  Nod.’*  (Gen.  iv.  16.) 

NODAB,  a country  bordering  upoa  Iturca  and 
Idumxs,  but  now  unknown.  Wc  read  in  the  Chro- 
nicles, that  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  afGAed  hy  thofc  of 
Gad  and  Manaftirh,  had  a war  againft  the  Hagarites, 
the  Jeturitrt,  and  the  people  of  Nt|d)ilh  and  of  No- 
dab,  in  whudi  the  Ifraeliiet  bad  the  advantage. 
1 Chr.  V.  19.  But  the  time  and  the  other  particulars 
i>f  this  war  are  unknown. 

NODATED  HYPiXBOLA,  a name  gives  by  Sir 
Ilaac  Newton  to  a kind  of  hyperbola,  wbicii,  by  turn’ 
iog  round,  decufTates  or  cruffet  itfelf. 

NODDY.  SeeSTtaKA. 

NODE,  a tumour  anfing  on  the  bones,  and  ufually 
proceeding  from  lome  venereal  caufe  t being  much  the 
iiu&e  wi'di  wbatSi  otherwife  called  extjloii* 
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NODES,  in  aftronomy,  the  two  points  where  the  Nodes 
orl  it  of  a planet  intcrfcdi  the  ecliptic.  II 

Such  arc  the  two  froinU  C and  D ; of  which  the  node  ^^’*'**  , 
C,  where  the  planet  afeends  noithvtard  above  the  pu,e 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  is  called  the  aftemUng  notk,  orCCCKUVi 
the  (iraiM's  htoiit  and  it  marked  thus  The  other  *• 
node  D,  where  the  planet  tielcends  to  the  fouth,  is 
called  the  dtfcituiittg  noJtf  or  the  /<u7,  marked 

ihiit  *5’. 

Tlic  line  CD,  U'licitin  the  two  circles  CEDF  and 
CGDH  iult'ilcd,  is  called  the  iine  rf  noiU*.  It  ap* 
peart  from  obfervaticn,  that  the  line  of  the  nodes  of 
nil  the  planet*  conftantly  clMUgct  Its  place,  and  fhifts 
its  fituatioii  from  call  to  weft,  contrary  to  the  order 
of  the  figntt  and  that  the  line  of  the  moon’i  nodes* 
hy  a retrograde  motiou,  finilhe*  it«  circulation  in  the 
cimrpafs  of  1 9 years  { after  which  time,  cither  of  the 
ikkIcs  having  receded  from  any  point  of  the  ecliptic* 
return*  to  the  fame  again  1 and  when  tlie  moon  it  in 
tire  node,  Ihe  is  alfo  feen  in  the  ecliptic.  If  the  line 
of  nodes  were  immoveaMe,  that  is,  if  it  liad  no  other 
motion  than  th.st  whereby  it  it  carried  round  the  fun, 
it  would  always  lo«rk  to  the  fame  point  of  the  ecliptic, 
or  wfluli  keep  parallel  to  itfelf,  at  the  axis  ol  tiro 
earth  does. 

From  what  hath  lieen  falJ,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
moon  can  never  be  obferved  preeifely  in  the  ecliptic* 
but  twice  in  every  period  i that  is,  when  ftie  enters 
the  nodes.  Wlum  (he  it  at  her  greateil  diftance  front 
the  nodes,  viz.  in  the  points  £,  F,  (he  is  faid  to  be 
IQ  her  limits. 

I he  moon  muft  be  in  or  near  one  of  the  nodes,  when 
there  it  an  eclipfc  of  the  fun  or  moon. 

To  make  the  foregoing  account  of  the  motion  of  the 
moon  t nodes  ftdl  clearer,  let  the  plane  of  n**  2. 
reprefent  that  of  the  ecliptic,  S the  fun.  T the  centre 
of  the  earth,  L the  moon  in  her  orbit  D N n.  N « 
it  the  line  of  the  nodes  pafling  between  the  quadrature 
Qjmd  the  moon’s  pLce  L,  in  her  tail  quarter.  Let 
now  LP,  or  any  part  LS,  reprefcni  the  exceft  of 
the  fun's  a^ion  at  T ; and  this  betug  rrfolved  into  the 
force  LR,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  tlie  moon's 
orbit,  and  PR  parallel  to  it,  it  is  the  former  only  that 
has  any  effe^  to  alter  the  pofition  of  the  orbit,  and  in 
this  it  it  wholly  exerted.  Its  cfteA  it  twofold  : i.  It 
diminilhcs  its  inclination  by  a motion  which  wc  mny 
conceive  at  performed  round  the  diameter  D</,  to  wliicb 
L T is  perpendicular.  2.  Being  compounded  with  the 
moon's  tangential  motion  at  L,  it  gives  it  an  inter- 
mediate  direction  L/,  through  whu:h  and  the  centre  a 
plane  being  drawn,  niuft  meet  the  ecliptic  nearer  the 
conjun^lion  C than  before. 

KODUS,  or  rrodc,  in  dialling,  a certain  point  or 
pole  in  the  gnomon  of  a dial,  by  the  lhadow  or  light 
whereof  eitlicr  the  hour  of  the  day  in  dralt  without 
furnitutv,  or  the  parallels  of  the  fun’s  dedtnaiion,  and 
his  place  in  the  ecliptic,  0cc.  in  dtaia  with  furniture* 
are  Htown.  See  Diallimo. 

NOEOMAGUS  lixuvioxum,  (Ptok)  } thought 
to  be  the  Crvitaj  L,txoviomm  of  the  lower  age.  Now 
LjJifttXt  a city  in  Normandy.— Another  of  the  Trica^ 

Jhni  : a town  of  Gallia  Narboncnlu  | thought  to 
S.  P6l  fie  Trfxt  Chiiltaax,  llx  miles  to  the  weft  of  Ny- 
ons  in  Dauphinc. 

NOETJANS,  in  cbiuch-hiftoxy,  Chriftino  heretics 
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Wt>ii  in  ihe  third  century,  foUowen  of  Koetiof,  ■ philofo*  licence  to  preach,  Thi?i  new  occupstionj  howevffi  Na'*et. 

'L  phrr  of  Ephefu*,  who  pretended  that  he  Mas  another  did  not  make  him  eiitirctjr  lofc  fi^'ht  of  tliofc  ftudlci  ' • 

Mofei  fent  by  God,  and  that  hi*  brother  M'as  a which  had  fir{l  engaged  his  attention.  They  infcnCWy 

new  Aaron.  His  herefy  conltttc.1  in  afhrmmg  that  Iwgan  to  occupy  a greater  portion  of  his  timei  which 


there  was  but  one  perfon  in  the  (xodhead ; and  that 
the  Word  and  the  Holy  Spirit  were  hut  catenial  de* 
iiominationi  given  to  God  in  conreqaence  i*f  ditfermi 
•perationa:  that, as  Creator, he  is  cailcJ/lirAerfasIncir- 
l»aU,  S(m ; and  as  dcH^nding  on  the  a'.Hinici,  J/o/y  Gi»^, 
NOLA,  a veif  ancient  city,  formerly  populousaml 
ftrong,  fituatcd  in  a pi  tin  tothe  north*caU  ofVcruWua 
in  Camptnia,  faid  to  be  built  by  the  Chalcidiam, 
(Judin,  Sihus  Italicoi)  \ according  to  others,  by  the 
Tufeans.  At  this  place  Hannibal  met  with  the  hrll 
check  by  MarceUus.  VeTpalian  added  the  appeliatiuo 
Auyufiit  CVwro,  (Froriunus).  At  ihii  place,  or  in 
itK  neighbourhood,  Augutius  is  faid  to  have  capired.  It 
is  alfo  faid  tiiat  bcUs  were  firft  invented  there  in  thel^* 


was  now  more  equally  divided  between  theology  and 
the  fci«»ces.  The  latter,  however,  prev-iiled  ; and 
thenceforth  he  entered  into  the  llndy  of  pKylics  with 
an  ardour  which  was  only  inercaied  by  that  kind  of 
jKivatioti  to  wiiich  he  hail  been  long  fuSjrct.  He 
was  received  into  the  focicty  of  arts  ctlal.Ii/hed 
at  Paris  under  the  patronage  of  the  late  count  de 
Clermont,  in  1730,  the  Abb^  Noliei  wst  engagt-d 
in  a work  coninn£Uy  with  iUamur  aod  du  Fay  of  the 
academy  of  fcieoces.  In  1734*  he  wcrii  to  London 
in  company  with  M.  M.  du  Fay,  du  Hamel,  and  de 
JulTicci.  His  merit  procured  him  a place  tn  the  royal 
lociely  without  any  folicil'tlioii.  Two  yeara  nftcr,  he 
went  10  Holland,  where  he  formed  an  intimate  con- 


ginning  of  the  fth  century ; hence  their  Latin  names  neflion  with  Dcfagulicrs,  GraveCande,  and  Mufedw 


AVwor  It  retains  its  old  name  to  this  day,  cobrucck. 


On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  refumeJ  the 


bi’t  It  hath  vaiily  faUen  fhort  of  its  ancient  fpleodur. 
A town  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  L.  Lung.  15.  N. 
Lat  4 1 • 

NOLANA,  in  botany:  A genus  of  the  mono- 
p^nia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
j>Lnts  \ aruJ  in  the  natural  method  nnking  under  the 
41 U or^cr,  The  corolla  is  campanulated; 

(he  flyle  fituated  betwiit  the  germens  ; the  feeds  arc 
bilocular,  and  refcmhlc  berries. 

Nolle  raoiEOUi,  is  wliere  a plsintiiT  in  an  ac* 
tion  does  not  declare  in  a rcafonabic  time  { iu  which 
cafe  It  is  ufual  for  the  defendant’s  attorney  to  enter  a 
Tiiie  for  the  pUintifT  to  declare,  after  which  a aca 
fiaf.  may  be  entered.  A nciU  pro/eqm  if  elteemed  a 
voluntary  confiflion,  that  the  plaintiff  has  no  caufe  of 
a^ion  : and  therefore  if  a plaintiff  enters  his  no'feftro’ 
/r^vf,  he  (hall  be  amerced:  and  if  an  in'ormer  esufe 
the  fame  to  l>c  entered,  the  defendant  ihall  have  colls. 

NOLLET  (Jean  Antoine},  a deacou,  licentiate  in 


courfe  of  eaperimcnlal  phyfjcs  which  he  hs<!  begun  in 
1733,  and  which  he  continued  till  1763.  Tlicfe 
coutfes  of  pfiyfica  firfl  fug.^tfled  the  idea  of  particular 
cuurfes  in  other  branches  of  feierter,  fuch  as  in  the* 
miilry,  anatomy,  t.atural  hidury,  &c.  In  the 

count  de  NLurepas  prevailed  on  the  cardinal  Fleury 
to  etUblilh  a public  clafs  for  eaperimcnt;il  phyCevf 
■ud  the  Abbe  Nollct  «as  appointed  the  firll  profef- 
for.  in  (he  beginning  of  the  year  1739,  he  u-as  ad- 
mitted a member  of  the  royal  academy  of  fcicncei  ; 
and  in  the  month  of  April  fotlowing,the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia intending  to  effablifh  a prohjlfoiihip  of  phyfics 
at  Turin,  invited  the  Abbe  Nollct  into  his  domimont. 
From  thence  he  travelled  tuto  Italy.  In  1744,  he 
WK)  honoured  with  an  Invitation  to  Verfaillcs,  to  in- 
AtiiA  the  daupliia  in  experimental  philofophy  ; the 
king  mad  royal  family  were  often  prefenc  ut  his  lec- 
tures. The  qualities  as  well  of  his  inidcril  Hiding  »% 
of  his  heart  gained  him  the  cAerm  and  couHdeucc  of 


theolo|i;y,  preceptor  to  the  ^'a/ams  tU  Franu  for  phy 
lies  and  natural  hiilory,  rtgius  proretTor  of  ph)iics  m 
the  college  of  Navarre,  member  of  the  academy  of 
fciencct  at  Paris,  of  the  royal  Society  of  London,  of 
the  inllitution  of  Bologna,  and  of  Uic  academy  of 


his  pupil.  Going  one  day  m (late  to  Paris#  he  cauAd 
intimution  to  be  made  tliat  he  was  to  dine  at  the 
'rhudicries.  M.  Nollct  having  gone  thither  to  paf 
has  court,  the  dauphin  no  fooner  perceived  him,  than 
he  bad  the  gooduefs  to  fay,  **  Bind  has  the  advau- 


fcicnces  of  Effort ; was  born  at  Pimbre,  in  the  dto*  tag e of  me,  he  has  been  at  your  houte.’*  Till  the 


cefe  of  Nuyoii,  on  the  17th  of  November  1700,  of 
rcrpcAabie  Imt  not  wealthy  parents.  To  n^ake  up  the 
want  of  richer,  they  detrrrnincd  to  give  their  ion  a 
'good  education.  1 hey  fent  him  to  the  college  of 
Clermont  in  Beauvoifis  and  afterwards  to  Braiivais, 
there  to  (ini(b  his  introdutlory  ffudies.  The  progrefs 
which  he  made  in  the  different  claflet,  determined 
them  to  fend  him  to  ffudy  philofuphy  at  Paris.  'I'hence- 
forward  they  intended  him  for  the  clerical  order ; and 
they  confideied  the  Ari^nefs  and  purity  of  his  mo* 
rail,  together  with  hfs  unwearied  applicaiioii  to  Audy, 
as  fufficient  proofs  of  his  vocation.  The  young  Nol> 
kt  yielded  without  rtluAance  to  the  wiihes  of  his  pa- 
rents. As  foon  as  he  was  capable  of  (howing  an  in* 


period  of  bis  death,  this  prince  (liowcd  marks  of  the 
ArongeA  attachment  and  favour  for  this  ingenious  phi* 
lofophcr.  He  would  have  w'lAicd  that  he  had  bren 
a little  more  attentive  to  the  impro-.einrot  of  his  for* 
tune.  He  prevailed  upon  him  to  go  and  pay  court 
to  a man  iu  power,  whofc  patronage  might  have  been 
of  fcivicc  to  him.  'I’hc  Abl>c  NoUet  accurdinglv 
waited  upon  the  placeman,  and  made  him  a prcfenc 
of  his  works.  “ 1 never  read  any  works  of  that 
kiod,'*  faid  the  patron  coldly,  and  caAing  a IikA  at 
the  volumes  before  him.  “ Sir  (replied  the  Abbe), 
will  you  allow  them  to  remain  in  your  anti-chamber? 
Thrrc  perhaps  there  may  l>c  found  men  of  genius 
who  will  read  them  with  plcafurc.’*  In  the  monch  of 


dinatiofi  for  any  thing,  he  had  difeovered  a taAe  for 
phyfics(but  this  was  not  become  bis  ruling  pa Aion;  he 
therefore  facrificed  it  to  the  Audy  of  fchcUAic  divinity, 
to  which  he  wholly  dedicated  himfelf  during  his  time 
of  probation  in  1728.  No  fooner  had  he  been  tnveiled 
with  the  deicooAupi  than  he  lolicitcd  aud  obtained  a 


April  1749,  he  made  a grand  tour  into  Italy,  being 
fent  thither  for  the  purpofc  of  making  obfervations. 
At  Turin,  Venice,  and  Bologna,  the  Abbe  Nollet 
appeared  as  a deputy  from  the  pliiloropheri  of  the 
rcA  of  Europe.  During  his  Aiort  Aay  in  Italy,  the 
wendersof  clc^icity  were  not  the  onlyobjefl  of  hit. 
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Kol’rt  reftirclieti  erery  part  of  phyfict,  tht  arti,  igricul- 
NoiliSre  equally  ujujer  hia  notice.  Upon  hit 

. return  through  Turin,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  always 

truly  fcoiiblc  of  hi*  merit,  offered  him  the  order  of 
Saint  Maurice,  which  be  did  not  think  proper  to  me* 
cept  without  hi*  fo*creign*»  permiflion.  In  1753  the 
king  inflitutcd  a clafs  of  experimental  philofophy  in 
the  royal  college  of  Navarre,  and  appointed  the  Abbe 
Nollct  profcfiur.  In  1757,  he  received  from  the 
king  a brevet  appointing  him  preceptor  in  phyftcs 
and  natural  hil^ory  to  the  Enfam  dt  Frcmt.  In  the 
month  of  Augudi  the  fame  year,  he  was  appoinud 
profeffor  of  experimental  philofophy  in  the  fchool  of 
Artillery,  at  that  time  etUbliihrd  at  la  Fere.  In 
the  month  of  November  futlowing,  he  was  admitted 
a*  a pciiHonary  of  the  royal  acaiemy  of  fclencca. 
M.  de  Cremillo,  dired^or  general  of  artillery  anJ  forti- 
■fication,  having  founded  a cUf*  of  experimental  phi 
lofophy  at  Meziere*  in  1761,  the  Abbd  Nollet  wai 
appointed  profeffor.  This  celebrated  and  hbov'out 
philofopher,  who  has  rendered  the  mofi  important 
iervicea  to  phylics  by  the  difeovtries  with  which  he 
liat  enriched  every  rranch  of  this  fcicnce,  but  par* 
ticuUrly  ele^ricity,  died  at  Faria  on  the  2 ^th  of 
April  1770,  aged  70  5 much  regretted  by  the  lite- 
rary world,  and  by  hi*  friendr,  of  whom  hi*  gentle 
chara£ler  and  beneficent  heart  had  procured  him  a 
ffreat  number.  He  often  retired  from  the  gay  and 
fplendid  focielies  of  Parii,  to  give  affiftance  to  hi* 
iclationa,  who  were  by  no  ir.ean*  in  affluent  circum* 
ilancet.  Hi*  works  are,  i.  Socral  papers  inferied 
in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  fcicnccs  ; among 
which  one  on  the  Hearing  of  Fiihca  is  particularly 
valuable.  7.  J^gont  dt  Phjfiqut  Ex^trirntnialft  6 vuls 
l2mot  a hook  well  compofed,  and  uniting  pleafure 
"with  inftrudtion.  3.  Rrcvcil  tU  l.Htra  fur  tFMSri 
ciitf  3 voU.  i2mo.  1753.  4-  Fffat  fur  P RhBriche 

des  CQrp$f  I S’ol.  Umo  5.  Reihtubtt  fur  Its  taufti 
fariuuT/tres  dr/  Phenamine/  F.LSi  'iquti^  one  tol.  i2HO. 
6.  I*  rfndft  rtprriKiuat  ^ voU.  i2mo.  with  figures,  1770. 
NOMADES,  a name  given,  in  antiquity,  to 
» fevcral  nations  whofe  wliole  occupation  was  to 

feed  and  tend  their  flocks ; and  who  had  no  fixed 
place  of  abode,  but  were  ccollanily  (hitting,  accord 
ing  to  the  conveniences  of  pallurage.— *l’hc  word 
comes  from  the  Greek  » m*'.  pefo^  **  1 feed.’* 

T he  moll  celebrated  among  the  Nomadci  were 
thefe  of  Africa,  who  inhabited  between  Africa,  pro- 
perly fo  called,  to  the  eifl,  an.l  M.'iuvitania  to  the 
well.  T hey  arc  tilfo  e died  NurnuU^  or 
Saltuff  fay*,  they  were  a colony  of  Fcrfiane  brought 
into  Africa  with  Hcrculct. 

The  Nomaies  of  Afia  inhabited  the  coafls  of  the 
Cafpian  Sea.— The  Nomades  of  Scythia  were  the  in- 
kab'tantt  of  Little  Taitary  } who  dill  retain  the  an- 
cient manner  of  livmg. 

NOMAKCHA,  in  antiquity,  the  governor  or  com 
maiidcr  of  a nome,  or  uomos. — Egypt  was  anciently 
divided  into  fo'cral  regiens  or  quarters,  called  nome/x 
from  the  Greek  • taken  in  the  fenfe  of  a divifion; 
and  the  officer  who  liad  the  adiriniflration  of  each 
or  nco.Bu  from  the  king  was  called  »soA<zr«^e, 
fn>m  •■*»  > and  " command.’' 

NOME|lE  Dt-Dios,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the 

Jirusincc  of  D .ricii,  a little  to  the  caflwaid  of  Forto- 
kilo.  1*  was  furmeriya  famous  place;  hut  it  il  oovr 


abandoned,  on  leeount  of  ita  unhealthy  fituatioa.  W.  Nombrn 

Lonif.  78.  3J.  N L«.  V 41. 

NOMBIlIL  foiHT,  in  hirtldry,  ta  the  next  below  * 
the  fefs- point,  or  the  very  centre  of  the  efeutcheon. 

Suppofing  the  efcutc'lieo  • dividcvl  into  two  equal 
parts  below  the  fefs,  the  firfl  of  thefv  divifions  is  the 
Dombri),  and  the  lower  tbt  bafe. 

NOME,  orNAMs,  in  algebra,  deaotis  any  quan- 
tity with  align  prefixed  or  a Med  to  it,  whereby  it  is 
connc^cd  with  fbrac  other  qumt'ty,  upon  which  the 
whole  becomes  a binomial,  trinomial,  or  the  like.  See 
Aloebxa. 

NOMENCLATOR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was 
ufually  a flave  who  attended  upon  perfons  that  flood 
candidates  for  offices,  and  promptei  or  fuggefled  to 
tliim  the  names  of  all  the  c;tizens  they  met,  that  they 
might  court  them  an  i call  them  by  their  names,  which 
amoiii'  that  people  was  the  highefl  piece  of  civility. 

Nomenclatoks,  among  the  tetanical  authors, 
arc  thole  who  have  employed  their  labours  about 
fettling  and  adjufling  the  right  na.mcs,  fynonyms,  and 
ct)mologies  ol  names,  in  regard  to  the  whole  vege- 
table world. 

NOMENCLATURE,  nomsnclatuka,  a cata- 
logue of  fevcral  of  the  more  ufual  words  in  auy  lan- 
guage, with  their  fiynifications,  compiled  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  ufe  ot  fueh  words  to  ihofe  who  ait  to 
learn  the  tongue : fuch  arc  our  Latin,  Greek,  KreQcl^ 

&c.  Nomeu  datures. 

The  chcfr.icii  nomenclature  has  within  tbefe  few 
years  undergone  a total  change : we  hive  given  a 
tal/le  exhibiting  theft  new  names  facing  page  598  of 
V’olumc  IV.  At  that  time  wc  were  not  convinced 
of  the  propriety  of  the  new  theory,  nor  was  it  puf- 
fibic  to  forefee  that  it  would  fo  (oon  obtain  the  appro- 
bation of  the  literary  •orl-1.  True  phdofophy  requires, 
however,  that  we  flv:ul  1 rcMdy  ch  .nge  our  opinions 
when  w'e  fee  (ufficient  gtounds,  for  to  rrr  rr  human.  In 
confequcnccofLavoificr'st)  .Lmlxiugnowrounivcrlally 
a<ioptcd,  it  become^  neccffiiry  tor  u«  to  explain  Iris  prin- 
ciples at  more  length  ih-^n  wab  thought  proper  before. 

This  we  ih  nk  our  duty,  .rnd  it  ihciefore  (h^U  be  our 
endeavour,  m fome  part  of  the  work,  to  introduce  a fuf- 
ficieiit  analyfis  of  tins  celebrated  and  now  alm.>fl  uni- 
verfaliy  a 'opted,  fyflem. 

NOMENEY,  a town  in  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Lorrairi,  fiiualed  on  the  river  Scille,  15  miles  north 
of  Nancy. 

NO.MlNALS,  or  Nomjvali'TS,  a fe^  of  Lbool- 
philofoplicTS,  the  dirciplcs  and  loil<twcra  of  Oc<  am,  or 
Ochatn,  an  Englilh  cordeltr,  in  the  14th  century. 

^*hcy  were  great  dealers  in  words  wl»encc  they  were 
vulgarly  denominated  Wurd  frilen  / but  had  the  deno- 
minution  of  SamwaiyUx  becaufe,  in  oppoiition  to  the 
Rfiu'jlix  they  maintained,  th>l  words,  and  not  things, 
were  the  objcCl  of  di  lieCtics. 

Thiv  frtfl  had  its  fitfl  rife  towards  the  end  of  the 
tith  ceniurv,  and  pretended  to  loUgvv  Forphyr-.  and 
Ariflotlc  ; bin  it  was  not  till  Ocham'-  time  ih  a t:iey 
bore  the  name.  The  duel  ot  this  fcwt,  m the  tita 
century,  was  a perfim  called  who,  on  accu  tnt 

of  his  logic  il  (ubtiky,  was  calicd  the  ; and  his 
principal  difciples  were  Kobetc  of  Paris,  Rofcelia  of 
Cumpiegne,  and  Arnold  of  Laon.  At  the  hcjinnitig, 
the  tiominaU  had  the  upper  hand  : but  the  rcajifla, 
though  grcilly  divided  among  ihcmf.dvc*,  were  fnp- 
8 ' ported 
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r«*ted  by  men  of  great  abilities  { fucU  ai  Albertui 
f Mag  nut,  T.  Aquinaa,  and  Dunt  Scotua*  The  no- 
, oi'nal  feft  became  hereby  into  difreputc  i till  William 

’ Occam,  in  the  14th  century,  again  revived  it,  and 
filled  France  and  Germany  with  the  flame  of  dirputa* 
tion.  Having  joined  the  party  of  the  Francifean 
monkt,  who  ftrenuouily  oppofed  John  XXII.  that 
pope  himfelf,  and  hit  fucceffbrs  after  him.  left  no  meant 
untried  to  eitirpate  the  philofophy  of  the  nominatiftr, 
which  waa  deemed  highly  prejudicial  to  the  inierclls 
of  the  church : and  hence  it  was,  that,  in  the  year 
1339,  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  by  a public  edi^,  fo> 
lemnly  condemned  and  prohibited  the  philosophy  of 
Occam,  which  waa  that  of  the  nominalifts.  The 
conrequrnce  was,  that  the  nomiaalifls  flourilhed  more 
than  ever.  In  the  15th  century,  the  conlroverfy  waa 
continued  with  more  vigour  and  animofity  than  before; 
and  the  difptiUnts  were  not  content  with  uCng  merely 
the  force  of  eloquence,  but  hid  frequently  recourfe 
to  more  hoflilc  and  dangerous  weapons  t and  battles 
were  the  confequence  of  a philofnphical  queflibn, 
which  neither  fide  underdood.  In  motl  places,  how- 
ever, the  realifls  maintained  a mrmifed  fuperiortty 
over  the  nomiailifts.  While  the  famous  Gerfon,  and 
the  mod  eminent  of  his  difciples  wcic  living,  the  no* 
ininalidt  were  in  high  efteem  and  credit  in  the  uni* 
Tcrfity  of  Paris.  But  upon  the  death  of  thrfe  pa* 
trons,  the  face  of  things  was  much  changed  to  their 
difadvantage.  In  the  ycur  1473*  I>ouisXl.  by  the 
infligatioa  of  his  confefror,  the  hifhop  of  Avnnches, 
HTued  out  a fevere  edi^  againd  the  dodnnes  of  the 
nominaUfts^and  ordered  all  their  i^Titinga  to  be  feized 
and^/ecured,  that  they  might  not  tie  read  by  the 
people : bat  the  (ame  monarch  mitigated  this  ediA 
the  year  following,  and  permitted  fome  of  the  books 
of  that  fed  to  ^ delivered  from  their  cenfinemeot. 
In  the  year  1481,  he  not  only  granted  a full  liberty 
to  the  nominalids  and  their  writings,  but  alfo  re* 
ftoied  that  philofophical  fc6t  to  its  former  authority 
and  ludre  in  the  univerfity. 

The  nominalids  were  the  founders  of  the  uoiverfity 
of  Leipfic  : and  there  are  many  yet  abroad  who  pique 
(hemfcives  on  being  nomtnals. 

^Tbe  nominals,  with  the  Stoics,  admit  the  formal 
conceptions  or  ideas  of  things,  as  the  fubje«Sk  and 
foundation  of  univerfality : hut  to  this  they  add  names, 
which  reprefent  and  fignify,  after  the  fame  univo«.al 
manner,  and  without  any  didioAion,  a great  variety 
of  finglc  things  alike  in  genus  and  fpeciet. 

Whence  it  is  that  they  are  called  nomma!/  ; as  pre* 
tsoding,  that  to  become  learned,  it  is  not  enough  to 
have  jud  ideas  of  things,  but  it  is  Hkewife  required 
fo  know  the  proper  names  of  the  gcoera  and  fpecics 
of  things,  and  to  be  able  to  eaprefa  them  clearly  and 
prccifcly,  without  confufion  or  ambignity. 

NOMINATIVE,  in  graromar,  the  fird  case  of 
■OVNS  which  are  declinatle. 

'i  he  fimple  pofitlon,  or  laying  down  of  a noun,  or 
name,  is  t^lcd  the  itominative  cafe  ; yet  it  is  not  fo 
properly  a cafe,  as  the  matter  or  ground  whence  the 
other  cafes  arc  to  be  formed,  by  the  feveral  changes 
and  inflexions  given  to  this  firfl  termination.  Its  chief 
tafe  it  to  be  placed  in  difeourfe  before  all  verbs,  as  tho 
ioKjeX  of  the  propofition  or  affirmation. 

NONA|«city  of  Dalnutlia,  remarkable  at  prcfentonly 


for  Its  mint,  which  might  furniffi  abundant  materials 
to  gratify  the  curioflty  of  antiquaries ; but  indeed  they 
are  fo  buried  by  repeated  devaHatlons,  to  which  that 
unhappy  city  har  been  expofed,  that  rarely  any  vertige 
of  them  appears  above  ground.  “ I went  thither  (faya 
Fortis  in  hi*  Travels),  in  hopes  of  finding  fomething 
worthy  of  notice,  but  was  difappointcd.  Nothing  ts 
to  be  fecn  {hat  indicates  the  grandeur  of  the  Roman 
times;  neither  ire  there  any  remains  of  barbarou.s 
magnificence,  to  put  one  in  mind  of  the  ages  in 
which  the  kings  of  the  Croat  Slavi  had  their  refi* 
dence  there.  It  lies  on  a fraall  ifiand,  furrounded  by 
a harbour,  which  in  fermer  times  waa  capal)le  of  re* 
cciviitg  large  (hips ; but  is  now  become  a fetid  pool 
by  means  of  a little  muddy  river  that  fall*  into  it,  after 
a courfe  of  about  fix  miles  through  the  rich  ahan* 
doned  fields  of  that  diftriX.  The  ancient  »nhnh:- 
tants  turned  this  water  into  another  channel,  ani 
made  it  run  through  the  valley  of  Drafnich  into  the 
fca  : and  the  remains  of  the  bank  ipiled  by  them  for 
that  purpofe  are  flill  to  be  fecn.  Notwithflanding,. 
however,  the  depopulation  of  this  diflriX,  and  the 
drear)'  fitualion  of  Nona  in  particular,  the  new  inha* 
bitanu  have  not  loft  courage  ; and  animated  by  tho 
privileges  granted  to  them  by  this  moft  ferene  repu* 
blic,  are  endeavouring  to  bring  the  population  and 
^nculturc  once  more  into  a Aouriftiing  ftate.  Pro* 
per  draiss  for  the  water  would  not  ouly  render  that 
rich  territory  habitable,  but  moreover  very  fertile ; and 
the  bracktih  marfh  that  furrounds  the  w^Is  of  Nona 
is  well  calculated  to  fupply  a coiifiderable  quantity  of 
filh,  efpcciall^  eels.  The  government  generoufly  grant- 
ed the  inveftiture  ta  private  perfons,  who  already  draw 
no  iiiconfidcrabic  advantage  from  the  fifhing;  and  did 
they  but  adopt  better  methods,  they  might  every  year 
fiilt  many  thoufands  of  cels,  which  would  greatly  an- 
fwer  our  internal  commerce,  and  fare  at  leaft  a part 
of  the  money  that  goes  out  of  the  countiy  for  foreign 
fait  fifh.  To  the  left  of  the  city  of  Nona,  the  walla 
of  fome  ancient  ruinous  buildings  appear;  which  pro- 
bably in  ancient  timet  were  fituated  on  the  main  land, 
though  now  furrounded  by  water.  The  fea  forms  a ^ 
narrow  channel  in  this  place,  which  is  eafily  fordable, 
uk),  at  low  water,  the  fmallcft  boat  tan  fcarcely  pafs.'* 

NONAGE,  in  law,  genersHy  fi^nifies  all  the  time 
a perfon  continues  under  the  age  of  ai  ; but,  in  a 
fpecial  fenfe,  it  is  all  the  time  that  a perfon  is  under 
the  age  of  14- 

NON-cape,  a promontory  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
Africa,  oppofite  to  the  Canary  iilandi.  W.  Long. 
12.  o.  N.  l.at.  44.  28. 

NONCONFORMISTS,  ihofc  who  refufctojoin 
the  eftabliilied  worihip 

Noncooformlfts,  in  England,  are  of  twr>-  forts.  Firft, 
fuch  as  abfent  thcmfelves  from  divincworftiip  inthe  efta« 
bliftied  church  through  total  irreligion,  and  attend  the 
fervicc  of  no  other  perfuafion.  Thclc,  by  the  flat,  i Eliz* 
c.  2.  23  Eliz.  c.  I.  and  3 Jac.  1.  c.  4.  forfeit  one 
(hilling  to  the  poor  every  Lord’s-day  they  fo  abfent 
tfaemfelves,.  and  2cL  to  the  king  if  they  continue 
fuch  default  for  a month  tegetber.  And  if  they  keep, 
any  inmate  thus  inreli^ioufiy  difpofed  in  their  iioufca* 
they  forfeit  tcl.  fxr  month. 

The  fccond  fpecics  of  nonconformifti  are  thoTe  wha 
offend  through  n miftakca  or  perrerfe  zeaL  Such 
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N hy  th«  En^jHlh  taw’i  cn%£^f!  finc<  th« 
time  of  the  Hrforrnation»tobe  l*apirt«  a'w!  Eiotcftant 
t!lfTenter«:  lioth  ef  which  were  fuppoftd  to  be  equally 
fchifmiitici,  in  not  corrmuniettm^  with  the  national 
church  I with  lh»B  difTrrence,  that  the  Pap'fit  tlividcd 
from  it  upon  material,  though  erroneous  Teafons)  but 
tnanr  of  the  JifTeuteTi  upon  funttera  of  tn-hffercncci 
w«jris  fof  no  rcafon  at  all.  **  Yet  cer- 

CwiM.fiV.  *ainl»  {fay*  Sir  Wfllt'am  Bhrkftone)  our  ancrllors 
were  mhlaken  in  their  pUna  of  compulfinn  and  intole* 
ranee.  The  Co  of  fchifm,  »•  fuch,  i*  by  no  meant 
the  obtest  of  icmponl  coercion  and  puntihment.  If, 
through  wei  knefi  of  intdlc^,  through  mifJjre^Icd 
piety,  through  per%'cjfenef9  am!  acerbity  of  temper,  or 
(which  it  often  the  cafe)  through  a profpeft  of  fccnlar 
lulvintage  in  herr*ing  with  a party,  men  qinnxl  with 
the  ecclefiadical  edabUlhmcnt.  the  civil  magiHrate  h»a 
nothing  to  do  with  tti  wnlef*  iheirleneia  anJ  prarHice 
arc  fucH  aa  threaun  rui.t  or  diftarbanre  to  the  (late. 
He  I*  bound  indeed  to  pioteft  the  dUblilhc!  church  t 
and  if  thi#  can  fce  belter  effedteJ  hy  admitting  none 
but  irt  genuine  members  to  office*  of  truft  and  creolu- 
mert,  hr  ia  certainly  at  liheny  fo  lodoj  the  dif]>ofal 
of  o!^*e*  being  matter  of  favour  and  diferetton.  But 
thi*  point  being  once  fecured,  all  perfc.:utioo  for  di- 
terfity  of  opinion*,  however  ridiculona  orabfurd  they 
may  be,  iv  contrity  to  every  principle  of  found  policy 
and  civil  frce.'oRi.  The  mtn^a  and  rnborvlination  of 
the  clergy,  the  pofture  of  devotion,  the  materials  and 
colour  of  the  mlolfter’a  garment,  the  joining  in  a known 
or  unknown  form  of  prayer,  and  other  maiten  of  the 
fame  kind,  mull  be  left  to  the  option  of  every  man’a 
private  judgment. 

**  With  regard  therefore  to  PrgttfioKi 
although  the  experience  of  their  turbulent  dil^lition 
in  former  timea  ocenfsoned  fcreral  difahilitiea  and  re> 
itrklion#  fwhich  I ffiall  not  uiidertakc  tojullify)  tobe 
Imd  upon  them  b^  abundance  of  fttitutcf;  yet  at  length 
the  legiHature,  with  a true  fpirtt  of  magnanimity,  ex> 
tended  that  indulgence  to  thefe  feftariei,  which  they 
thcmfclves,  when  iu  power,  had  held  to  be  counte* 
nnneing  fchifm,  and  denied  to  the  church  of  Eng* 
hnd.  The  penalties  arc  conditionally  fiifpendcd  by 
the  ftalute  1 W.  M.  ft.  «.  c.  18.  **  for  exempting 
their  Majtftiea  Proteftanl  fubjedls,  diffenllng  from  the 
church  t>f  England,  from  the  penalties  of  certain  lawi,*’ 
Ctfirnnaniy  called  the  to/eration  aH ; which  declarre,  that 
neither  the  laws  above-mentioned,  nor  the  ftatntee 
I Etiz.  c.  2.  $ 14.  3 J»c.  I.  c.  4.  dc  5.  nor  any  other 
penal  law*  made  agatnft  Popiih  rccuf^nti  (except  the 
ted  afti)  (hall  extend  to  any  difTenters  other  than  Pa« 
pith  anJ  fuch  as  deny  the  Trinity:  provided,  i.  That 
they  take  the.  oath*  of  allegiance  and  fupreniacy,  (or 
mske  a runilar  affirmation,  being  Quaker*),  and  fub* 
feribe  the  declaration  againft  Popery,  j.  Iliat  they 
repair  to  foroc  conCTCgation  certihed  to  and  rcgiftcr- 
<d  in  the  court  of  the  hlOiop  or  archdeacon,  or  at 
the  cou^ity  feffiona.  3.  That  the  doors  of  fuch  meet* 
srig  houfe  lhall  be  unlocked,  unbarred,  and  unboltedi 
iti  defauH  of  which,  the  perfons  mceiing  there  are  Hill 
KaUe  to  all  the  penihtcsof  the  former  a^a.  DdTcnN 
ing  teachers  in  order  to  l>e  exempted  from  the  penab 
tics  of  the  ftatuies  1 3 Sc  1 4 Car.  1 1.  c.  4.  17  Car.  1 1. 
c.  2.  ar.tl  22  Car.  11.  c.  1.  arc  alfo  to  fubferibe  the 
^article*  (»f  religion  mentioned  in  the  ftatute  1 3 £Uz. 
N"  243. 
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e.  I s.  (vl*.  thofe  which  only  eoncerrt  the  eonreffion  Vr*ise^n- 
of  the  true  Chrifttan  faith,  and  the  doArine  of  the  ft*  f**i  nou*. 
eraments),  with  an  expref*  exception  of  thnfe  relating 
to  the  governtnent  and  powsr*  of  the  church,  and  to 
infaiit-bnptirm.  And  by  ftatute  10  Ann.  c.  2.  this 
toleration  is  ratifted  and  confumed  t an  1 It  is  declared, 
ihnt  the  faid  scl  ftudl  at  all  time*  be  inviolably  obfer. 
ved  for  the  exempting  fuch  Proteftanl  diffemer*  ii  aae 
thereby  intended  from  the  pain*  and  peoahie*  tiftre. 
rn  mentioned-  Thus,  though  the  offence  of  noncon* 
formity  i*  by  no  mean*  uuiverfnliy  aSrogatvd,  it  is 
fufpcndcil,  and  eeafti  to  exift  with  regard  10  thefe 
Pioteftant  diffenter*,  during  their  compliance  with 
the  conditions  impofed  by  the  a^  of  toieratton  : and, 
under  thefe  conditions,  all  perfuns,  who  will  approve 
ihemfelve*  m Papifta  or  oppugncisof  tl»e  Trinity,  arc 
Ufi  at  full  liberty  to  a^  a*  their  confciencts  ihali  di« 
it£^  them  in  the  matter  of  reli;;lou*  worthip.  An  l 
U any  perfon  fhall  wilfully,  nalicioufty,  or  comemp- 
tuoudy  difturh  any  congregation,  aitsmhied  in  any 
church  or  permitted  meeting-houfe.or  ftidl  mifufe  any 
preacher  or  teacher  there,  he  ftjall  (by  virtue  of  tht 
fame  ftatute)  be  bound  over  to  the  feffions  of  the  peace, 
and  forfeit  20I.  But  by  ftalute  ^ Oco.  I.  c.  4 no 
mayor  or  principal  magtftraie  mud  appear  at  any  dif» 
fenling  meeting  with  the  enfigns  of  h'a  office,  on  p*irt 
of  dIUbility  to  hold  that  or  auy  other  office  t the  le> 
giflaturv  judging  it  a matter  of  propriety,  that  a mode 
of  worfhip,  fet  up  in  Opposition  to  the  national,  when 
allowed  to  be  cxcixifed  in  peace,  fhouH  be  ewrclfed 
alfo  with  decency,  gratitude,  and  htimitity.  Neither 
doth  the  a^  of  toleration  extend  to  eneivste  thnfe 
elaufea  of  the  ftatute*  13  Sc  >40r.  II.  0.4-  St  17 
Car  II.  c*  2.  which  prohibit  (upon  pain  of  fine  an  i 
tmprifonment)  all  perfons  from  teaciiing  fchool,  uidefa 
they  be  licenfed  by  the  ordinary,  and  fu^  f rtbe  a de- 
claration of  conformity  to  the  liturgy  of  the  church, 
and  reverently  frequent  divine  frrvice  r^akij/he4  by  the 
law*  of  this  kingdom. 

**  A*  to  whit  ha*  been  f*id  of  the  Proteftanl 

diflenter*  would  hold  equally  ftrong  for  a general  tole- 
ration of  them  I provided  their  reparation  was  found- 
ed only  upon  difference  of  opinion  in  religion,  and 
their  principles  did  not  alfo  extend  to  a fubvcrfion  of 
the  civil  government.  If  once  tliey  could  be  brought 
to  renounce  the  fuprcmacy  of  the  Pope,  they  might 
quietly  enjoy  iheir  feven  facraments  1 their  purf^atory, 
and  auricular  confrftion  j their  woriju'p  of  rdlc*  anl 
images;  nay,  even  their tranf.iHftantiation.  But  while 
they  acknowledge  a foreign  power,  fuperior  to  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  the  kingdom,  they  cannot  complain  if  the 
laws  of  that  kingdom  wdl  not  ticat  them  npou  the  foot*  ■ 
itig  of  good  fubjedts.  • 

**  The  foUawtflg  are  the  law*  that  have  been  ena<flei 
againft  the  Papifts;  who  may  be  divided  into  three 
claifcs,  perfons  profeffing  Pepery,  Pypilh  rc^ufantt 
conviA,  and  Popifh  pikfta.  1.  Perfons  profefling  the 
Popilh  religion,  befidct  the  former  penalties  for  not 
frec^ucnliug  their  parilh  chuich,  are  difahlcd  from 
taking  any  lands  cither  hy  defeent  or  purchaiV,  after 
18  year*  of  age,  untd  they  renounce  their  errors;  they 
muft  at  the  age  of  ai  regifter  tiicir  eftates  before 
acquired,  and  all  future  conveyauce*  and  will*  relating 
to  them ; they  are  incapable  of  prcfenting  to  any  ad* 
vuwfonj  or  granting  10  my  other  perfon  any  avoid- 
ance 
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KoncAfi-  ance  of  the  fame;  thcf  may  not  keep  or  teach  any 
fofmift*.  f^*hool,  undtr  pain  of  pcrpctiial  imptiforimcnl ; and,  if 
willingly  fay  or  hear  maf«,  they  forfeit  the  one 
ff-rmrf  *oo,  ihc  Other  I oo  merkt,  and  each  (hall  fuffer  a year*e 
imprlfonment.  Thu«  much  for  perfom  who,  from  the 
int*fortune  of  family- prejudicci,  or  otherwife,  hare 
conceited  an  unhappy  attachment  to  the  Romilh 
church  from  their  inlancy,  and  publicly  profefs  iti 
errors.  But  if  any  evil  induAry  is  ufed  to  rivet  thefe 
erron  upon  themt  if  any  perfon  fends  another  abroad 
to  be  educated  In  the  Poplin  religion,  or  to  refide  in  any 
religious  houfe  abroad  for  that  pnrpofe,  or  contribulea 
to  their  maimenance  when  there  j both  the  fender,  the 
fent,  and  the  contributor,  are  difubled  to  fuc  in  law  or 
equity,  to  be  executor  or  adminillrator  to  any  perfon, 
to  take  any  IcMcy  or  deed  of  gift,  and  to  bear  any 
office  in  the  rc^m  ; and  fhall  forfeit  all  their  goods 
and  chattels,  nnd  llkcwffe  all  their  real  eftate  for  life. 
And  where  thefe  errors  are  alfo  aggravated  ly  apo- 
ftacy  or  perverfion  ; where  a perfon  is  reconciled  to 
the  fee  of  Rome,  or  procures  others  to  be  reconciled, 
the  oflciicc  amounts  to  high  tteafon.  i.  Popilh  rc- 
cufiints,  convifled  in  a court  of  law  of  not  attending 
the  fervice  of  the  church  of  England,  are  fuhjcd  to 
the  following  rKfahilitira,  ptn.iUtes,  and  forfeitures, 
over  and  above  thofe  bcfore*mentioned.  They  are  con* 
hdcredas  perfons  excommunicated  ; they  can  hold  no 
office  or  employnsent  { they  muA  not  keep  arms  in 
their  houfes,  but  the  fame  n-ay  be  feiaed  by  the  jnf* 
trees  of  the  peace  ( they  may  nut  come  within  lo  miles 
of  London,  on  pain  of  locb;  they  can  bniig  no  ac* 
tion  at  Ihw  or  furl  In  equity  ; ihty  arc  not  permitted 
to  travel  above  five  miles  from  home,  iinicfs  hy  U> 
cence,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  all  their  goods;  and 
they  may  not  come  to  court,  under  pain  of  looi.  No 
marriage  or  burial  of  fwch  recufant,  or  baptifm  of  hfs 
child,  (hall  be  had  otherwife  than  by  the  miuiilcrs  of 
the  church  of  England,  under  other  fevere  penalties. 
A married  woman,  when  recufant,  lhalJ  forfeit  two 
thirds  of  Iicr  dower  or  jointure,  may  not  be  executrix 
or  adminiAratrix  to  her  hufband,  nor  have  any  part  of 
his  goods  ; and  during  the  coverture  may  be  kept  in 
prifon,  unlets  her  hufband  redeems  her,  at  the  rate  of 
lol.  a*month,  or  the  third  part  of  all  bis  lands.  And 
laftly,  as  a fcmc-couvert  recufant  may  he  imprifoncd,  fo 
all  others  muA,  within  three  months  after  conviction, 
either  fubmit  and  renounce  their  errors,  or,  if  requi* 
red  fo  to  do  by  four  juAtces,  muA  abjure  and  renounce 
the  realm:  and  if  they  do  not  depart,  or  if  they  rc- 
tmn  without  the  king*s  licence,  they  fhall  be  guilty  of 
felony,  attd  fuffer  death  as  felons  w'ithout  bcncAt  of 
clergy.  There  is  alfo  an  inferior  fpecics  of  recufancy, 
(rcfufing  to  make  the  dcvlaration  agaitiA  Popery  en- 
joined by  Aalutc  50  Car.  U,  A.  2-  when  tendered  by 
the  proper  magiArr.te);  which,  if  the  parly  ixTidcs 
within  ten  miles  of  London,  makes  him  an  abfolute 
recufant  cunvidt ; or,  if  at  a greater  dlAance,  rttfpends 
him  from  having  any  feat  in  parliament,  keeping  arms 
in  his  hciufc,  or  any  horfe  above  the  value  of  ch  3 Po- 
iffi  pricAi  arc  in  a Aill  more  dangerous  condition.  By 
atutc  11  Sc  12  W.  III.  c.  ^ Popiih  pritAs,  or  hi- 
fhopa,  celebrating  maps  or  excrcifing  any  part  of  their 
funrtious  in  England,  except  in  the  houfes  of  ambaf. 
fftdors,  are  liable  to  perptlual  impiifonmtnt  And  by 
the  Aatutc  27  Eliz  c.  2.  any  Popiih'  pritA,  bum  in 
Vot.Xni.  Parti. 
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the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  England,  who  ffiall  Nonron- 
come  over  hither  from  beyond  fca  (uulels  driven  by. 

Arefi  of  weather  and  tartying  only  a reaf.tiable  lime),  * 
or  fhall  be  in  England  three  days  without  conforming 
and  taking  the  oaths,  is  guilty  of  high  tuafun  : and 
all  perfons  harbouring  him  arc  guilty  ot  fcluuy  without 
the  benefit  of  ckrgy 

This  is  a ffiort  fummary  of  the  laws  againA  the  Pa- 
piAs;  of  which  the  prendeni  Montcfquieu  obfirves, 
that  they  are  fo  rigorous,  though  nut  profcfTedl)  of 
the  fanguinary  kind,  that  they  do  all  the  hurt  that 
can  poffilily  be  done  in  told  blood.  But  m aiifvecr  to 
this,  it  may  be  obftrved  (what  foreigners  who  only- 
judge  from  our  Aalntc-book  arc  not  fully  apprized  of 
tliat  thefe  laws  are  ftidom  exerted  to  their  utmoA  ri- 
gour: and  indeed,  if  they  were,  it  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  excufe  them.  For  they  are  rather  to  he  ac- 
counted for  from  their  hiAory,  and  the  urgency  of 
the  tinie«  which  produced  them,  than  to  be  approval 
(upon  a cool  review)  .1*  a ll.-inding  fyAcm  of  law.  The 
rcAlefs  machinations  of  the  Jefuits  during  the  lefgn  of 
Elizabeth,  the  turbulence  and  uneafinels  of  tlic  Pa- 
piAs  under  the  nt.w  religious  eiUbli.Aiment,  and  the 
boldnefs  of  their  hopes  and  wiffiesfor  the  fuevefliun  of 
the  queen  of  Scots,  cbligej  the  parliament  to  coun- 
teia^  fo  dangerous  a fpirit  by  laws  of  a great,  and 
then  perhaps  neccflaiy,  fcvcrity.  'I'he  powder-treafun,  « 
in  the  fucceeding  reign,  fliuck  a panic  into  James  1. 
which  operated  in  diffi tent  ways:  it  occafiumd  the 
enaAing  of  new  Lws  againA  the  PaplAs;  but  deter- 
red him  from  putting  them  in  execution.  The  in- 
trigues of  queen  Henrietta  rii  the  rei^ii  of  Clnrlcs  I. 
the  profpcil  of  a PopiAi  fucctflbr  in  that  of  Char.  II, 
the  anaffination-plut  in  the  reign  of  king  Wilitam,  and 
thcavowal  claim  of  a PoplAi  ptelendcr  to  t!ie  trown 
in  fubfequent  reigns,  will  aecouiit  for  the  rxteni  on  of 
thefe  |icn*ltic8  at  thofe  fcvcr;d  periods  of  our  InAory." 

Bui  now  that  all  juA  fears  of  a pretcnjir  may  he  fnu’d 

to  have  vanidied,  and  the  power  and  inAuence  of  the 

pope  has  become  feeble,  ildiculou*,  and  dcrpicaf.K*, 

not  only  in  Britain,  but  In  sImuA  every  kingdom  of 

Euiope  ; and  as  in  fadl  the  Biiti.b  Catholics  loh-'mnly 

difetaim  the  dangerous  principles  aferibed  to  them  f ; | <;cr  thtir 

the  Britiffi  legiAaturr,  giving  way  to  that  liberality  «.f  • ■■  •>  v<!- 

fentiment  becoming  ProtcAams,  hare  lately  repealed ‘j*' 

the  moA  rigorous  of  the  above  edic:&,  v.-z.  The 

niihmcnt  of  Popiffi  pricAs  or  Jefuits  who  ihocM  be,  rj.a  in. 

found  to  teach  or  officiate  in  thefeiviccsofth  t churchjf-'*  * •^thc 

which  afts  were  felony  in  foreigners,  ,nud  high  ticafon 

in  the  natires  of  this  kingdom: — The  forfeitures 

P«>plfh  heirs,  who  had  received  theiredueation  abroad 

and  whfffc  cAates  went  lo  the  next  IVotcAanl  hcj.  • — 

The  power  given  to  the  fon,  or  other  elation,  brirg 
a ProtcAant,  to  take  poffieffion  of  the  filSc:*s  or  other 
relation’s  cAate.  ourirg  the  life  of  the  r.al  proprietor: 

—And  the  dibarring  PapiAs  fiom  the  power  of  ac- 
quiring ail)  legal  property  by  purchafe. — In  prop }- 
fiiig  the  ixpenl  of  tliefc  pcTciUtes,  it  wa?  obfcrvcd.'nsat, 
befides  that  tome  of  them  had  now  ccafcd  to  be  tiecef- 
faiy,  others  were  at  all  tirr>es  a dll'gracc  to  hum'initv. 

'J  he  imprlfonment  of  a IVpiffi  prieft  for  l.fe,  only  ft.p 
officiatirfg  in  the  fcrvices  of  Ins  religion,  was  honible 
in  its  nature  : And  ,'ilthough  the  mildnefs  of  gmern- 
ment  had  hitherto  fofi' tied  tlic  rigour  of  the  law  tu  the 
pradice,  It  V as  to  be  lemembcted  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
N ihobc 
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ihoKc  pticdi  conftantly  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  hafeft 
and  iTiofl  abandoned  t>f  mankind — of  common  iTiform* 
era  ; for  on  the  evidence  of  any  of  ihcfc  wicu  he-*.  the 
judicial  powt-ii  were  of  neceflity  bound 
tn  enforce  all  the  fh.'.mtful  penalties  of  the  aft.  Othrra 
of  thefe  penalties  held  out  the  moft  powerful  tempta- 
tions for  the  commiilii>t)  of  aft:*  of  depravity,  ai  the 
very  ihoujfht  of  which  our  nature  reco  li  with  horror: 
They  Teemed  calcaUied  to  Inoleti  all  the  bands  of  fo- 
ciety  } to  difljlec  all  civil,  rrioral,  and  rel')(ious  ol  llira- 
tions  and  tlutses,  to  poifon  the  fources  of  domrAic  fe* 
licitr,  and  to  annihilate  every  principle  of  honour. 
The  eficvura^emrnt  Riven  to  children  to  lay  their 
hands  U}>oQ  the  cilates  of  their  parents,  and  the  re- 
ftiiftion  which  debars  any  man  from  the  honefl  acqnl- 
i^tion  of  property,  need  only  to  be  mentioned  to  ex- 
cite indigoaiion  in  an  enlightened  avre. 

In  order  the  better  to  fecure  the  EngbAi  cAablinicd 
church  againA  pciiU  'rem  non  conformitls  of  all  deno- 
minations. jnHdcb, 'I'ufka,  jewr,  heretics,  PapiAs,  and 
feftariei,  there  arc,  however,  two  bulwarks  eicftcd; 
called  the  (crpormicn  and  a3i  : By  the  former  of 
which,  no  perfon  can  be  legally  elefted  to  any  office 
relating  to  the  government  of  any  c*ty  or  corporation, 
nnlefs.  within  a twelvemonth  before,  he  has  received 
the  faerame^it  of  the  Lord’s  flipper  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  church  of  England  ; and  he  is  atfo  en- 
joined to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fimrcmacy 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  takes  the  oath  of  ofnoe  : or, 
in  default  of  cither  of  thefe  requifiies,  fueb  elcftion 
ihall  be  void.  I'he  other,  called  the  txQ^  direfts 
all  offiiers  civil  and  military  to  take  the  oaths  and 
m:*ke  the  dcvliration  againA  tranfubAaniiation,  in  any 
of  the  king'vcourtsat.WcAminfter,  or  at  the  quarter- 
feflioos,  within  tix  kalcndar  months  after  their  admif- 
Jlon ; and  alfo  within  the  fume  time  to  receive  the  fa- 
crament  ot  the  Lord  s Supper,  according  to  the  ufage 
of  the  chun  h of  England,  in  fome  public  church  im- 
mediately after  divine  fcrvicc  and  fermon,  and  to  deli- 
ver into  court  a certificate  thereof  figned  by  the  mt- 
fiifter  and  chiiich-wardcn,  and  alfo  to  prove  the  fame 
fey  two  credible  wiineflis;  upon  forfeiture  of  500I. 
and  difability  to  hold  the  fald  office.  And  of  much 
the  fame  nature  with  thefe  is  the  llatutc  7 Jac.  1 c.  }. 
which  permits  no  perTons  to  be  naturalifed  or  reAored 
in  blood,  but  fuch  at  undergo  a like  tell  ; which  tcA 
having  been  removed  in  1753,  in  favour  of  the  Jeses, 
was  tiie  next  feffion  of  parliament  rellored  again  with 
fome  precipitation. 

A'o.v  in  medicine,  fo  called,  becaufe  by 

their  abufe  they  become  the  c^ufes  of  dlfeafri. 

Phyficians  have  divided  the  uon-naturali  into  (ix 
clones,  vix.  the  air,  meats  and  drinks,  deep  and 
wat  hiiig,  motion  and  rt-ft,  the  pailions  of  the  mind, 
the  letcntiuns  and  excretions.  See  Mediciks, 

A'ow  (nnttvuljitmti'tngt)  a claufe  Sequent 

in  ftatutes  anl  letters  pnient,  importing  a licence  from 
the  k ng  lu  do  a thing,  which  at  common  law  might 
be  Lw fully  tlonv,  but  being  reAraincd  by  aft  of  par- 
liamint  cannot  be  done  without  fuch  licence. 

A*ov  Pnt-  Sec  Nolls  Proft^ui. 

Kt^n  Suli,  fi  nib.  t the  dn-pping  of  a fuit  or  aftion, 
er  a renouncing  thereof  by  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  ^ 
which  Ivippcas  r\oA  commonly  upon  the  difeovery  of 


fome  error  in  the  plaiotifTi  proceeding*  when  the 
caufe  is  fo  far  proceeded  in,  that  the  jury  is  ready  at 
the  bar  to  deliver  in  their  verdift. 

NONES,  (NONJK,)  in  the  Ruman  kalcndar,  the  fifth 
day  of  the  months  January,  February,  April,  June, 
Auguf^,  September,  November,  and  December ; and 
the  Trventh  of  March.  May,  July,  and  Oftuber.  March, 
May,  July,  and  Oftober,  ha,!  fix  days  in  their  nones; 
bccauTe  thete  alone,  in  the  ancient  conllilution  of  the 
ycai  by  Numa.  had  31  days  a-piece,  the  red  having 
csnly  29,  and  Februaiy  30:  hut  when  Czfar  reformed 
the  year,  and  madr  other  months  contain  Jt  days,  be 
did  not  allot  them  fix  days  of  nones. 

NONJURORS,  thofc  who  rvfofcd  to  take  the 
oaths  to  government,  and  who  were  in  confcqitence 
otuler  certain  incapacities^  and  hablc  to  certain  fevere 
penalties  It  can  fcarcely  he  Caid  that  there  are  any 
nnnjuroTs  now  in  the  kingdom ; and  it  is  well  known 
that  ail  penalties  have  been  removed  both  from 
Papdls  and  ProteAants,  formerly  of  that  denomina* 
tion,  as  well  in  Scotland  as  10  En^lmd.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Epifcopal  church  of  Scotland  have  long 
been  denominated  Nonjurori ; but  perhaps  they  are 
now  called  fo  improperly,  as  the  ground  of  their  dif- 
ference from  the  cftablilhmeot  is  more  on  account  of 
cccicliaAical  than  political  principles. 

NONIUS  (l*ctcr),  in  Spanifh  ATunrw,  a learned 
Portiiguefc,  and  one  of  the  abtcA  maihematiciaos  of 
the  i^h  century,  was  born  at  Alcaccr.  He  was  pre- 
ceptor to  Don  Henry,  king  Emmanuel's  fon,  and 
taught  the  mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of  Coimhm, 
He  publHhcd  the  following  works,  by  which  he  gain- 
ed great  reputation:  1.  De  aru  navigatiM.  l /i'eas- 
in  theonat  pinntiarmm  Parhaebii  ,*  which  are 
greatly  efteemed.  3.  A trratife  De  Crepufeu/it.  4.  A 
treatife  on  algebra.  It  is  obferved  in  Furcticre's  dic- 
tionary, that  Peter  Nonius,  in  1 Aril  invented  the 
angles  of  4^  degrees  made  in  every  meridian,  an.l  that 
he  called  them  rbumht  in  his  language,  and  calculated 
them  by  fpbencal  triangles-  Nonius  died  in  t577» 
aged  8o. 

Nonius,  the  name  which  was  not  msny  years  ago 
given  to  the  common  device  for  fubdividing  the  area 
of  quadrants  and  other  agronomical  intlrumcnta,  from 
the  pcrfuafion  that  it  was  invented  by  Nnrnint  or  Afanrw, 
of  I*  horn  fome  account  has  been  given  in  the  preced- 
ing article.  The  generality  of  aJlronomers  of  the 
picfcnt  at:e,  traDifernog  the  honour  of  the  invrntioa 
from  Nnnrt  to  Peitr  ^rrairr,  a native  of  Francbe 
Comte,  have  called  thu  method  of  divifton  by  hit 
name-  (See  VEXNira).  Mr  Adams,  however,  in  hta 
Gnmttrual  and  Gtograpbical  bsi  lately  fhowir 

that  Clevius  the  Jefuit  may  di^te  the  invention  with 
them  both.  Tlic  truth ferms  to  be,  lh«t  Nunez  Halt- 
ed the  idea,  Clevius  inoproved  it,  and  Vernier  carried 
it  to  its  prefent  Rate  of  perfeftion  The  method  of  N<»- 
nrz,  deferibed  in  his  treatlle  D<  Crtfnftulu^  printed  at 
Lifbim  1542,  conlidi  in  deferibiog  within  the  fame 
quadrant  4;  concentric  circles,  dividing  the  outermoft 
into  93  equal  parts,  the  next  within  into  89.  the 
next  into  &c.  tiU  the  innermoll  was  divided  into 
46  only.  Ou  a quadrant  thus  divided  the  plumb  line 
ur  index  muft  crufi  one  or  other  of  the  circles  very 
near  a point  of  diriAon  ; whence,  by  computation,  the 
I degrees 
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dcjrrfrt  tod  minute*  of  the  *rch  mnrht  be  eafdf  after- 
N'olkk  *>*'»‘*1*  bi«  mtihod  U aU'o  drferibed  by  Nunez  in 
^uu^i  tieatjfc  De  arte  aique  ratjot>e  navigmuft.  where  he 

wm>  would  fain  perfuade  himfelf.  that  it  wai  n»t  unknown 

to  Ptt»lemy.  But  at  the  ilcgreet  are  tbua  divided 
very  unequally,  and  at  it  it  verv  dilficiilt  to  attain  ca- 
aftneft  in  the  dtvifion,  <fj>eci*lly  when  the  numUer* 
into  Hbich  the  archca  are  to  be  divided  are  incom- 
paGte  (tif  which  there  are  no  lefs  than  nine),  the  me- 
thod of  diagotiaU,  hrd  paUdhed  by  Thomaa  Digk<ri 
Efq;  in  a treetife  inliiled  ylU  feu  maihem.a 
printed  nt  London  in  ty'Ji  and  faid  to  he  invented 
by  one  Richard  Cl  enfelrr,wa«  fubflituicd  tn  let  room. 
Koniua'a  nietbo)  waa,  however,  improved  at  difTcr- 
eni  times  and  by  different  perfooa;  and  it  mull  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  if  Vernier  law  either  the  original  or 
any  of  the  improvem(nt!^(and  theie  can  be  little  doubt 
of  hit  hiving  feen  them  all),  hU  merit  Is  only  that  of 
having  applied  to  an  ufeful  pra^ical  purpofc  the  fpe- 
culativt  invention  of  another  perfon 

NoMUa  (Mircellua),  a grammarian  and  prripate* 
tic  philofopher,  born  at  Tivoli,  wrote  a ireatifc,  in- 
titled  De  pmprutate  Jermontim.  I'hia  author  la  only 
valuable  for  hia  giving  fragmenta  of  ancient  author* 
that  are  nowhere  elfc  to  be  found.  The  above  treatifie 
wa*  printed  at  Pari*  in  161.),  with  note*. 

NONNIUS,  or  Nonius  (Lewi*,)  a learned  phy- 
fician  of  Antwerp  in  the  lyih  century,  wrote  feveral 
works  which  are  efteemed  s the  principal  of  which  are, 
I.  An  excellent  treatife  intitied  A-^thp7pfhtgiafJ!ve  de 
Pifeiiim  efu.  a.  Hifpinia  ; which  ia  of  great  ufe  in 
underftanding  the  ancient  geography  of  Spain  3.  A 
rommcntiry  on  the  medal*  of  Greece,  and  ihofe  of  Ju- 
lius Csfar,  Auguftua,  and  rihcriaa,  in  folio;  it  con- 
tains Goltxiua’a  two  word*  on  the  fame  fuhjed.  4.  A 
commentary  on  Goltziua'a  account  ol  Greece,  the 
iflindi,  Sec.  5.  Poems,  &c. 

NOMNUS,  a Greek  poet  of  the  tih  ceotury,  and 
native  of  Panopilit  in  Egypt,  wai  the  author  of  an 
heroic  pt'cm  in  48  hooka,  intitied  lyt^n^atorum^  and 
a par:>phrare  in  verfe  of  St  John’*  Gof]^,  which  may 
ferve  as  a commentary  upon  it. 

NONUPLA,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  denote* a quick 
time,  peculiar  to  jig*.  Thi*  fpecica  ol  time  ia  other- 
wife  called  the  mea/ure  ojnine  /iww,  which  require*  two 
falls  of  the  hand,  and  one  rife,  lliere  are  three  forta 
of  nonupla.  I.  Ji  frmi  minirne^  or  eht^a fe/quu 

mijrt  u ihu*  marked  },  where  nine  crotchet*  are  to  be 
in  the  bar,  of  which  four  make  a femi  breve  in  com- 
mon time,  i t.  in  the  down  ffroke  fix,  and  but  three 
up:  it  is  ufually  beat  2.  Nonupia  di  eremet  or 

Jefqnt  marked  thus  wherein  nine  quaver* 

make  a bar  inftead  of  eight  in  common  time,  i.  r. 
fix  down  and  three  up:  it  ia  heat  j,  AV 

rutda  lii  femi  rome  or  fuper  fevi  paeiitnU  aavtf,  thu* 
difliirguidird  ,**•«  which  nine  fcmi-quavera  are  con 
taiatJ  in  a bar,  whereof  ftxteen  are  required  in  com- 
mon time,  fix  dovn,  and  three  up:  it  is  ordinarily 
Iteal  preji'ifijftt).  Befi  !e  ihefc,  there  arc  two  other  fpe- 
cie*  of  nonupla,  for  which  fee  I'xirLE. 

NOOTK  ^-souKD,  or,  a*  it  wa*  called  by  Captain 
Cook,  King  Ge^rge't  StvnJt  lit*  in  N.  Lai.  a 9.  33. 
\V.  Long.  153  12.  It  i*  »n  entrmee  or  Urai:  to  a 
va'l  inland  fca  on  the  weft  coaft  of  North  America, 
and  is  faid  to  refemWe  the  Baltic  or  MetlitcrraneaD  in 
Europe.  Upon  the  Cta-coaR  the  bad  it  tolerably  high 


and  level  ; but  within  the  found  it  life*  into  flepphlll*,  Kf>o  k*- 
whivh  have  an  uniform  appeitrincc.  'I’he  treesut  w hich  • 
the  wootls  arc  c<<mpoicd,  arc  the  Canadian  pine,  white 
Cyprus,  and  two  ot  three  other  I'oru  ui  piuc.  In  ge- 
neral, the  tree*  gMw  here  wiih  grc.il  vigour,  and  are 
of  a larpc  fi/e.  About  tlie  rwks  and  borvleri  of  ilie 
wooils  were  feen  fome  llrawbeiry  plai.U  and  rafpberry,  ' 
currant,  and  goofeberry  buihta,  all  in  a dounfhtng 
ff.ite.  i he  piincipal  animal*  f.en  here  were  lacoona, 
maitens,  and  (quirixls.  Bird*  are  far  trom  being  nii- 
meruui,  and  ihofe  that  aie  to  be  feen  are  remarkably 
fhy,  owing  perhaps  to  th-  tr  being  cont  nua  ly  ha- 
raffrl  by  the  native^,  either  to  eat  them,  or  to  become 
pufTcffcd  of  their  feathers  to  be  worn  a*  omament*. 

The  quebr^oiiahuelToi,  Oiags,  and  gi-lL,  were  feen  off 
the  coall  ; aud  the  two  Utt  were  alfo  frequent  in  the 
found.  '\  hough  the  variety  of  fi  h i*  not  very  greic, 
yet  they  arr  in  greater  quantiiica  than  bird*.  1 he 
principal  forts  are  the  common  herring,  a filver  colour- 
ed bream,  and  amithcr  of  a blown  colour.  Captain 
Cook  and  Do^or  King,  who  viGied  this  place,  con* 

(idrr  it  aa  an  exicllent  OicUcr  for  (Kips;  and  in  the 
account  of  a K’xy.ige  to  the  Pa  t^  Oernn,  they  give 
fume  dirediona  fur  failing  into  it.  I'hefe  and  other 
matters  of  that  kind  we  (hall  nut  trouble  our  readers 
with;  and  perhaps  the  generality  of  th  m will  be  bet- 
ter picafed  witn  the  followmg  extras  tram  Mearea’a 
Voyage*  to  the  North-wc‘l  Coaft  of  America. 

*'  I’he  people  of  the  Nootka  nation  are,  in  general, 
robuft  and  well  proportioned  their  faces  are  large 
and  full,  their  cheek*  high  and  prominent,  with  fmall 
black  eye* :->-thcir  oofcsarc  broad  and  Aai,  their  lips 
thick,  and  they  have  generally  very  fine  teeth,  and  of 
the  mod  brilliant  whitenefs. 

•*  The  manner  in  which  the  children  of  Nootka  are 
treated,  when  young,  i*  not  more  extraordinary  from 
its  drange,  arid,  as  it  fhoull  appear,  total  inutility,  as 
from  its  agreement  with  the  cuiloma  of  the  Chinefe 
and  Tartars,  to  whom  this  pradlice  gives  thefe  people 
a cunfidcrable  rtfembla  oe.  The  head  of  the  infant 
ia  bound  by  the  mother  with  a kind  of  fillet  of  feveral 
folds,  aa  low  down  as  the  eye*,  in  order  to  give  it  a 
certain  form,  which,  at  this  tender  age,  it  is  capable 
of  receiving.  It  might  bo  fuppofed,  that  fachatighc 
drawn  ligature  mud  raiife  confiderabie  pain  to  the 
child  ; but  we  never  obferved  that  any  of  the  infanta, 
in  fuch  a date  of  preparation  for  fugar  loaf  bead*,  fuf- 
feredany  vifiblc  pain  or  inconvenience 

**  'ITough  the  cuftom  of  comprrfling  the  head  in 
this  manner  give*  them  an  unpleafant  appearance,  by 
drawing  up  the  eye  brows,  and  fomciimra  prodiidng 
the  difigrecable  cffecl  of  fquinting,  aa  well  aa  of  flatten- 
ing the  nofe  and  dilleoding  the  nofirits,  they  are  by 
no  meant  an  ill  looking  race  of  people.  They  have 
alfo  the  citflom,  which  is  known  to  prevail  in  fo  many 
Indian  nations,  of  plucking  out  the  beard  by  the  roots, 
on  its  firli  appearance ; and,  as  it  contirMies  to  fprout, 
to  keep  it  down  by  the  fame  praflice.  It  ia  one  of 
the  domeftic  employments  affigned  to  their  wives,  to 
watch  this  appearance  of  manhood,  an  I to  cr.-idicate 
the  hair*  as  they  come  forth  ; which  they  do  in  a very 
dexterous  mannrr  with  their  ungera,  and  without  giving 
the  lead  pain  iu  the  operation.—  Some  of  thrm,howevcr, 
though  we  faw  but  very  few  of  thi*  di  pofuion,  Hheii 
they  advance  in  years  and  become  infir  n,  fuffer  their 
betnU  to  grow  without  intmuptioa.  fiut,  ootwith. 
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Koo(kt>  Handing  they  havf  fo  great  an  averfion  to  the  hair  of 
^ their  chin,  thtit  <»t'  (he  he  id  i«  an  objeft  of  their  atten- 
~ live  vanity  : it  U ftrong, black,  and  gloiTy,  grown  to  a 

confiiierabie  length,  ani  It  either  tied  In  a kind  of  knot 
on  the  top  of  their  heads,  or  fuffered  to  hang  down 
their  backs  in  flowing  negligence. 

**  In  their  exteriur  form  they  have  not  the  Tymme* 
try  nr  elegance  which  if  found  in  many  other  Indian 
nationf.->  rheir  though  flout  and  athletic,  arc 

crooked  and  iti*fliapcd ; their  (l^in,  when  cleanfed  of 
ftliK  and  ochre,  is  white ; and  we  have  fecit  Tome  of  the 
women,  when  in  a flatc  of  cicanlinefs  (which,  itowever, 
was  by  no  means  a common  light,  and  obtained  with 
difficulty),  who  not  only  poiTcffcd  the  fair  complexion 
of  Europe,  but  hatuie*  that  would  have  attracled  no> 
tice,  for  their  delicacy  and  beauty,  in  thofe  parts  of 
the  world  where  the  qualities  of  the  human  form  are 
befl  underflood.  But  thefe  examples  of  beauty  are 
by  no  mea’^f  numerous  among  the  women  of  Nootka, 
who  are  ealcub.ted  rather  to  difgnfl  than  to  charm  an 
Huropean  beholder.  Their  hair,  like  that  of  the  men, 
is  black  ; their  eyes  arc  of  the  fame  colour  { and,  in 
exterior  appeanmee,  they  are  not  to  be  immediately 
diltinguifhed  from  the  men.  In  their  chara^ers  they 
are  rrfcTvcd  and  ch«ifle;  and  example*  of  loofe  and 
immo:!efl  conduct  were  very  rare  among  them.  There 
were  women  it  St  Gcorge‘f  Sound,  whom  no  oflers 
could  timj.t  to  mcretiiciouf  fnbmiifionf.** 

All  report^  concerning  Nootka  Sound  agree  (n  cha- 
ra^erixing  the  iuhabit.-nt*  as  very  inotfinfive  race 
of  people.*'— •Inoffcnfivc,  however,  as  they  arc,  a cu« 
Born  of  a very  unnatural,  and  we  Ihonld  imagine  criul, 
kind  prevails  among  them : for,  together  with  many 
other  articles  which  they  expofed  to  fale  to  Cap- 
tain Cook’s  (hips,  they  brought  human  UulU  and 
hands  (part  of  the  flelh  flill  remaining  on  them), 
which  they  acknowledged  they  had  been  feeding  on  ; 
and  fome  of  them,  we  ate  told,  had  evident  marks  of 
the  fire. 

From  hence  it  is  tooapp:tont,  that  the  horrid  prac- 
tice of  devouring  their  enenaes  exifls  here  as  wet!  a*  at 
New  Zealaud  and  other  South  fce-nands : and  hence, 
too,  appears  o'  hat  men  of  even  the  bell  natuial  difpoll- 
lions  will  be,lf  left  entirely  to  ike  freedom  of  their  i*wn 
will,  without  law  to  coniruul  or  religion  to  iuilruA 
tliem.  A*  there  are  but  two  villages  of  the  Sound  in- 
habited, the  number  of  people  cannot  be  many  | per- 
]jap*  they  arc  about  2o*.  oin  alL  Our  limits  pre- 
vent us  fiom  being  fo  minute  as  we  could  wilh  to  be, 
vcfpcA<iig  the  form  of  their  houfes  and  their  manner 
of  buikliog  them  ; nf  their  fuiniture,  decuratlon*,  and 
other  tbtngs  of  that  kind : wc  can  therefore  only  re- 
fer thofe  '.^ho  wtih  for  furtlier  information  on  litis  Tub- 
to  Cook  and  other  voyagrri  and  travellcra,  6tc. 

The  employment  ot  the  men  is  chiefly  filhiog,  &c. 
vfhilfl  the  women  mioufad\urc  their  garments.  Their 
ingenuity  in  this  and  in  the  mechanic  arts  is  far  from 
being  inconfiJerabli  ; and  in  the  imitative  arts  their 
flvill  is  very  great.  On  thefe  fubjeds,  however,  we 
cannnt  enlarge  : wc  have  in  general  made  it  our  bu- 
finefs  and  it  certainly  i|  our  duty,  lodwrli.  where  it 
can  be  done,  on  the  manners  or  religion  of  the  inha- 
bitants of'  the  fcveral  places  which  come  under  our 
notice  ; and  they  who  know  the  utility  of  this  in  deve- 
i'jping  Uie  phtlofupby  of  llic  bumau  isiad,  the  moil 


important  of  alt  fcicnces,  will  not  blame  our  intentions,  Mootka> 
even  if  they  fhould  not  approve  of  the  execution.  In  ^>>uod. 
Cook’s  V'oyagcs  before  rcl^erred  to,  wc  find  the  fob  * 
lowing  obfervations  on  the  religion  and  language  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Nootka  Sound. 

**  Tittle  knowledge  we  can  be  fappofed  to  have  ac- 
quired of  the  political  and  religious  inllitutions  efla- 
biihcd  among  thefe  people.  We  difeovered,  however, 
that  there  were  fuch  men  as  chiefs,  diflinguilhed  by 
the  title  of  to  whom  the  others  are,  in  fomc 

degree,  fubordinate.  But  the  authority  of  eaJi  of 
thefe  great  men  feems  to  extend  no  farther  than  to 
his  owm  family,  who  acknowledge  him  a*  their  head. 

As  they  were  not  alt  elderly  men,  it  is  pul&blc  this 
title  may  he  hereditary. 

“ Nothing  that  wc  faw  could  give  us  any  infight 
into  their  notions  of  religion,  except  tlie  figures  ali  ea- 
dy  meotiooed,  called  Kiamma.  Tliefe,  jrcrhjps,  were 
idols  { but  as  the  word  aiwtk  was  frequenily  men- 
tioned when  they  fpokc  of  them,  wc  may  fuppofe 
them  to  be  the  image;  of  fome  of  their  aticellorr, 
wbofe  memoi'ici  they  venerate.  This,  however,  is  all 
conjeilure;  for  wc  cuuU  receive  no  informa'inn  con- 
cerning them  ; knowing  little  mure  of  their  language 
than  to  enable  us  to  alk  the  names  of  thingi,  and 
being  incapable  of  huluing  any  cunvcrfaiion  wiili 
the  natives  rehtive  to  their  traditions  or  thiir  infli- 
tution*. 

**  Their  language  is  neither  harfh  nor  difa^’rceable, 
farther  than  proceeds  from  their  pronouncing  the  i 
and  ^ with  lefs  futtnefa  than  vx  do.  As  to  the  com- 
pofition  of  their  language,  we  are  enabled  to  fiy  but 
little.  It  may,  lioAcver,  be  inferred  from  their  flow 
and  difllnCl  method  of  fpeaking,  that  it  has  few  pre- 
pufitions  or  conjunction),  and  is  deilitnte  of  even  a 
fingle  interjection  to  expiefs  furprife  or  admiration. 

Tlic  affinity  it  ntay  hr.ir  to  other  languages,  wc  have 
not  been  able  fulficicntly  to  trace,  not  having  proper 
fpecimeus  to  compare  it  with;  but  from  the  few  Mexican 
wi.-rds  we  Ituve  procured,  tiiere  is  an  obvious  agrtemt  nt 
throughout  the  language,  in  the  frtqutm  terminations 
of  the  words  in  /,  r/,  or  a. 

“ The  word  was  frcqueiilly  in  the  mouths 

of  the  people  of  Nouika  It  feetned  to  exprefs  appro- 
b'Ut  ;n,  applaitfc,  amt  fnen'lihip.  Whenever  they  ap- 
peared to  [>e  pkafed  or  faii»ficU  at  any  fight,  or  oe« 
currencr,  they  would  cal!  out  wjkajh!  w.tk^  It  ’ 

IS  worthy  of  remark,  that  as  thefe  people  do  cflVntialJy 
dilTer  from  the  natives  of  the  iflands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  in  their  perfons,  cuflomi,  and  language,  wc 
cannot  fuppofe  tlicir  refpeciive  progciiilon  to  have 
belonged  to  tlie  fume  tribe,  when  they  emigrated  into  • 
thofe  places  where  we  now  find  their  defemdaots.*’ 

We  cannot  Uiiifli  this  article  without  taking  notice 
of  a circumiiance,  which  at  the  time  made  • great 
nuife  in  Europe,  and  which  it  is  probable  will  find  a 
place  in  the  future  hifloricsofthc  conten  ung  countries. 

A fmall  aiTociatlon  of  Britilh  merchants  rcfidcnt 
in  the  £ad  ladies  had,  early  in  the  year  1786,  form- 
ed the  projedk  of  opening  a trade  to  this  part  of  the 
world,  lor  the  purpofe  of  iupplying  the  Chinele  mar- 
ket with  furs,  i'he  principal  puiut  towards  wiiicK 
thefe  expeditions  were  directed,  was  Port  Nootka,  or 
King  George’s  Sound  ; and  the  adventurers,  being  in 
foiac  degree  fatiifitd  with  their  traffic,  took  mcafurcs 
2 iu  . 
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Hnful  in  thf  year  1788,  to  fccurc  to  tliemfclves  a pcrmancnl  extend  Hts  travels  to  that  cotintry.  How  he  fuqtiiited  MTciFe;« 
feitlcmtnt;  at  the  facnc  time  that  the  Ihlppioj  em*  himelf  in  this  commi/Eoji,  appears  fn^m  hla  Trareh  II 
. . ploTcd  in  this  expedition  was  generally  two,  and  never  into  K^ypl  and  Nubia,  prii.ied  at  Copenhit^n  in  N rtolk, 

cxcccdcj  the  amount  of  four,  vcffels.  I’hc  »Spa-  folio,  1756;  and  which  were  loon  after  trsiidated  in*  • 
niards  conceived  fttme  jealouiy  of  the  intrufion  of  the  to  Englifh  by  Dr  Hcter  Ttcnpleman.  In  the  war  he> 

English  into  a part  of  the  world  "vhlch  they  had  long  twrern  England  and  Spain,  Mr  Norden,  then  a cap* 
been  dchrous  to  regard  as  their  exclufive  property  ; tain  in  the  Dantlh  navy,  attended  Count  Ulnc  Adob 
and  accordingly  a Spinilh  frigate  of  26  guns  was  dif-  plm-<,  a Tea  captain,  to  Eofiand;  and  t!iey  went  (»ut 
patched  from  the  province  of  Mexico,  for  the  pur*  vclunttcrs  under  Sir  John  Norris,  and  afterwards  un* 
pofc  of  putting  an  end  to  this  commerce  The  Spa-  dcr  Sir  Cftaloni*  Ogle.  During  his  /lay  in  Lonrhm, 
nith  frigate  arrived  tn  May  17^9,  and  captured  two  Mr  Korden  was  msdc  a fellow  of  the  royal  fxiielt, 

Engltih  veHeU  in  the  following  Juiy,  at  the  fame  time  and  gave  the  public  drawings  of  fame  ruins  and  coIoHiii 
taking  puiTcflion  of  the  little  fcttlcnrcnt  which  hntl  Uniues  at  'n.cbcs  in  ^gypt,  with  aii  account  of  the 
been  formed  upon  the  coalK  Such,  in  ihort,  is  the  fame  in  a letter  to  the  Koyal  Society,  1741.  Hit 
circumttance  which  was  likely  tn  involve  u«  in  health  at  t(ii«  time  was  decliuitig ; and  taking  a tour 
in  an  expenfive  war.  Happily,  however,  for  both  lo  Trance,  he  died  at  Paris  in  1742. 
countries,  and  perhaps  for  Europe,  the  matter  was  at  NOKDHEIM,  a town  in  Germany,  in  the  Hano* 
length,  after  great  altercation,  arakably  fettled;  and  ver  quarter.  Of  thr  four  larger  towns  uf  this  princi* 
it  mud  dill  be  fo  fn(l>  in  the  memories  of  our  readers,  }>ality,  it  if  the  third  in  order.  It  is  btuated  uti  the 
that  we  trud  they  will  excufe  us  from  enlarging  fur*  Ruhme,  whkh  runs  into  the  Leine.  It  contains  500 
ther  upon  it->tlic  whole  article  having  extended  per  boufes,  and,  beHde  a fecularixed  Euthcraii  abbey,  has 
haps  to  more  than  a fulUciciit  Wngth.  one  parilh  church,  and  fome  charitable  foundations, 

NOPAL,  RAqpxTTS,  or  Jntiitn  Jig  s plantc  fo  and  alfo  enjoys  fome  raaoufaClnres. 
named  by  the  Indians  from  which  the  cochineal  is  NORES  (Jafun  dc),  a fcholar,  poet,  and  philufo* 
coUeded  in  Mexico,  'fhefe  plants  bear  fruits  which  pher,  was  born  at  Nicofia  in  Cyprus.  He  (oil  his  for* 
refcmblc  our  iigs  ; tinge  the  urine  of  thofe  who  cat  tune  u hen  the  Turks  made  thcmfclvci  mailers  uf  that 
them;  an*!  probably  communicMc  to  the  cochmeal  illand  in  1570.  He  retired  to  Pudiia ; where  he  ac> 
the  property  which  makes  it  ufeful  to  the  dyer  ’Hie  quired  great  reputation  by  teaching  moral  philufophy. 

Indians  of  Mexico  cultivate  the  nopal  near  their  habi*  His  characler  had  that  call  of  feverity  which  is  ofuii 
tatiuns,  and  fow,  as  it  were,  tiiC  infeii  which  affords  the  confequence  of  fcholailic  habits.  He  was  one  of 
the  cochincaL  They  make  fmall  ncUs  of  mofs  or  thofc  mtu  who  difculs  every,  thing  without  being  ca- 
fine  herbs;  put  twelve  or  fourteen  cochineals  into  pable  of  feeling  any  thing.  The  Pujic/r  FtJa  o{ 
each  nctl ; place  three  or  four  of  thefe  nells  on  each  rini  made  its  appearance  ; and  pa8ura!s  becane  a fa- 
leaf  of  the  nopal ; and  fatten  them  tlierc  i>y  the  prickles  ihiunablc  fpeeies  of  reading  thrciighout  all  Italy.  No* 
of  the  plant.  In  the  courfe  of  a few  davs,  thoufands  res,  who  did  not  rcliib  uoiks  of  tUs  kind,  attacked 
of  fmall  iiifedls  iiTue  out,  and  fix  thcmfelvex  upon  the  the  produ.irion  of  Gu.irini ; who  ettiirdy  confuted  bi  n 
parti  of  the  leaf  which  are  bell  fhclicred  and  afford  in  a little  piece  printed  at  Ferrara  in  1 jh.S.  Xores 
the  moll  nourifhment.  ‘(  lie  ruchincals  are  ouileAed  made  a reply  two  yea/s  after  ; nnd  the  poet  was  pre* 
feveral  times  in  llie  (oiirfc  uf  the  year  ; and  are  de  Paring  an  rnfwcr  dill  more  feverc  than  the  former, 
prived  of  life  by  fcalding  them,  or  by  putting  them  when  his  autagonill  died  of  grief  occafioncd  hy  the 
into  an  oven.  See  CuCH'MEAl.  banl/hracnt  of  his  only  fon  for  hiving  killed  a V'enc- 

^ NOPAl.XOCKQ^’ETZALLT,  or  NoPAi.coru*  tiaii  in  a duct-  He  left  behind  him  a great  many  works, 
<lucTZALLi.  the  rmcaiy  pear  of  Mexico,  and  com*  fun.e  in  Italian,  and  oihrni  in  Litto.  The  chief  of 
mon  over  all  the  Wefk  Indies.  t>ec  Cactus  his  Italian  works,  ate,  1.  The  Poeticks,  Pa-.lun,  tySK, 

NOPH.  See  Mt  MSHis.  4to  ; this  edition  is  rare.  2.  A Treacifeon  Republic*, 

NORlUJRY,atownin  England,  inStaiTordlhire,OR  <57^»  4^0;  which  he  forms  on  the  model  of  that  of 
the  fouth*well  tide  of  Kcclcfhall.  Here  ts  a furprtftng  the  Venetians,  his  matters.  3.  A Trcatifc  on  the 
echo,  which,  taken  440yardsnorth*eall  from  themauor-  World  an  l its  Parts,  Venice,  1571,  8vo.  4.  Intro* 
boufe,  near  a little  bank  onder  a wood  ttde,  repeats  du£lioa  to  three  books  of  Ariflotle's  Rhetoric,  Venice, 
in  a ttill  day  10  or  11  fyllablcs  very  dittin^ly,  or  1 2 15S4>  4^^i  valuable.  5.  A trculifc  on  what  Comedv, 

or  13,  if  fpoke  very  quick.  It  is  remarked  that  the  Tragedy,  and  Epic  Poi*try,  may  receive  fro.m  Moral 
banks  of  the  Black  Mecr,  io  this  parilh,  grow  forward  PhUofophy.  His  Latin  works  are,  1.  JnJiUutio  in 
every  year  over  the  ftirface  of  the  water,  at  the  rate  Phtl'/yphiam  C'utrmut  Padua,  1576,  Svo.  1.  Brrvh 
of  three  or  four  yards  every  feven  years.  d dt^in^  fumma  prtctptorum  Je  arte  thfundi,  ex  Itbris 

NORDEN  (Frederic  Lewis),  an  io|:^aioU8  travel-  Cutronu  eui'eSat  Venice,  *553,  8x0  j a good  work, 
ler  and  naval  oiheer  to  the  Dantlh  fervice,  was  bom  3-  De  Cotjl'uat'twte  purtiam  Ltdmana  et  civi/ie  piihjfipiHa^  > 
at  Glurkttadt  in  Holttein  in  the  year  1708.  He  was  4to.  4.  Inucprdaiio  in  artrm  p^^rtuam  Horatdf  iStc. 
well  (killed  id  mathematics,  Oitp*building,  and  efpe-  In  all  his  work>  we  remark  great  pcrfpicidty  and  ac* 
ciaily  in  architedlure ; and  in  175  a obtained  a penfion  curacy,  profound  erudition,  liappy  exprettiuns,  an 
to  enable  him  to  travel  for  the  purpofe  of  itudyiug  elcvaicd  and  fometimes  forcible  ilylc.—  liis  fon  Peter 
the  conttruclioii  of  Ihips,  pArticuIarly  the  galleys  and  NoreB,fucceffivclyfecrcUry  to  feveral  cardinals,  at  once 
other  rowing  vcfTcls  ufed  in  the  Mcditerraa<ao.  He  a man  of  letters  and  a man  of  bulmcfs,  left  behind  him 
fpent  near  three  year*  in  Italy  ; and  Chrittian  VI.  ditterent  numufcriptl ; among  others,  the  life  of  Paul  ' 
being  deftrottt  of  obtaining  a ciixumllantial  account  of  IV.  in  Italian. 

E^ypt,  Mr  Korden  at  Horence  rcvclvtd  an  order  to  NORFOLK*  a county  of  EogUad,  fo  called  from 

i'f  * 
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N-'-rr*T,  Its  northen  fitiiation  in  rcfpcft  of  Suffolk,  it  bounded 
•'  *"■  on  the  call  and  north  by  the  German  ocean  ; on  the 
foMlh  bv  Siiff-  Ik,  from  which  it  i»  parted  by  the 
river*  Watrem-y,  and  the  I^clTcr  Oufe  ; and  on  the 
well  it  is  frpaiiicd  from  CacntriJgrIhire  by  the 
Greater  Oufe,  attci  from  a frnjl)  pan  of  Linctdnfhire 
the  W«fl.ct.  According  tr»  Templeman,  it  extends 
in  length  ^7  mile«,  in  breadth  35,  and  I40  in  cir* 
cumterence.  It  cunfiinc  an  area  of  1426  fquare 
milrn,  one  city.  32  market  towns,  711  viil.’ges,  ac- 
cording to  the  hook  of  rates:  though  (dme  m.ike 
them  I toe*  and  2tfi«ooc  inhabitants,  aa  fomc  have  it, 
and  28t,cco,  according  to  othrri.  It  k divided  into 
31  bendredr,  1^4  vicarages,  »nd  660  partfhei 

The  air  differs  in  diHcunt  parts  of  the  county  ac- 
cording to  the  foil,  which  in  fome  places  is  marOty, 
cfpeciaity  00  the  fea  cosff,  and  there  the  air  ta  foggy 
and  unwholefomc  $ to  others  it  is  clayry  and  chalky, 
poor,  lern,  and  fandy,  and  there  the  air  it  good.  The 
eounty  is  alrnoll  all  champaign,  exct-pt  in  fome  places, 
where  rife  gentle  hills.  1 he  marfh  lands  yield  rich 
pafluie  for  cattle  { the  clay-grounds  peafe,  rye,  and 
barley  | and  the  fnndy  heaths  ftxd  vafl  flecks  of  large 
Iheep,  of  which  fome  villages  are  faid  to  keep  40C0 
or  50CO.  Thvfe  heatha  abound  alfo  in  rabbits  of  a 
filver  grey  colour.  Walfingham  it  noted  for  produ* 
cing  the  beft  CafTron  Great  quantities  of  mackarcl 
and  herring  are  caught  upon  the  coalls  of  thrw  county, 
the  former  in  the  fpring,  and  the  latter  in  September; 
efpecially  at  Yarmouth,  where  they  are  cured  in  a 
particuhr  manirer,  and  to  great  pcrfcAlon.  Wood 
and  honey  are  alfo  very  plentiful  in  this  county ; and 
em  the  roads  jet  and  an  bergreafe  arc  fuenetimes  found. 
The  inhabitant)  are  generally  (Irong  and  sAive,  fa- 
gac'ious  and  acute.  That  tlrcy  are  fo  robuil,  is  the 
more  to  be  wondered  at,  hecaufe  the  common  people 
live  miu-h  on  puddings  AV'/c/i  'i'hry 

arc  for  the  cnoi  part  In  cafy  circumflan.es,  and  were 
formerly  very  quarrcifomc  and  bttgious.  lu  confe- 
qvicnce  of  this  difpodtion,  lawyers  fwarmed  among 
them  to  fuch  a degree,  that  a Astute  was  made  fo 
early  as  the  o>  Henry  VI.  to  reftmin  their  num- 

ber. The  manufadurcs  of  the  county,  which  ia  ex- 
ceedingly popuiou^  are  chiefly  u'oolhn  and  wortled 
fluffs  and  ftockingj.,  for  which  they  arc  well  fupplied 
with  wool  from  the  vafl  flixk*  of  fheep  br^  in  It.  It 
gives  title  of  duke  to  the  elder  branch  of  the  family 
of  How'ard,  iie»  in  the  diucefe  of  Norwich,  and  fends 
twelve  members  to  parliament,  via  two  knights  for 
the  (hire,  two  citizens  for  Norwich,  and  two  burgeffes 
ibr  eat  h of  the  boroughs  of  Lynn  Regis,  Great  Yar- 
mouth, 'rheifurd,  and  Caftle  rifing. 

The  county  is  well  watered,  and  fupplied  with 
fifh  by  the  rivers  Yare,  1 hyrn,  Waveney,  the  Greater 
and  Lrffer  Oufe,  and  tl>c  Bure,  befidiS  rivulets  The 
Dure  abounds  in  exctlleut  peri.h,  and  the  Yare  has 
a fifh  peculiar  ti>  it  called  the  ru^e.  TIjc  Intttr  rifea 
about  the  middle  of  fhe  county  ; and  after  bring 
joined  by  the  Waventy  and  Bure,  falls  into  the  fra  at 
Yarmouth.  At  the  rquinoats,  erprcially  the  autum- 
nal, the  Oufe  it  fubjeCl  to  great  inundations,  being 
forced  l>ack  by  the  fea,  that  enters  it  with  great 
fury  This  county  was  famous  at  a very  early  period 
for  its  f’lheties,  which  were  rxtcnflvc  and  valuable,  and 
firciQ  to  have  been  carried  on  with  fpirit.  It  has  alfo 


been  remarkable,  for  at  leaft  400  yean  paff,  for  tha  K*rf?!k, 
manufacture  of  line  wmlled  iluHs. 

NnaroLX,  a county  of  Virginia  contiguous  to  ^ , 

North-CaroJina. 

a pretty  little  Ifland  of  the  Sooth 
Sea,  lying  in  jy"  13  jcT  fouth  latitude,  and  i6'‘*  \ 0 
call  longitude  A colony  was  lately  fettled  on  it ; 
and  the  following  account  of  it  is  given  in  Govemot 
to  Hot  tny  Hay^  ic. 

**  Noifulk-f fland  is  about  feven  leagues  in  circum« 
ferenre;  ar>d  if  i>ot  orig{n:dIy  firrmetl,  like  many  other 
filial!  iilands,  by  the  eruption  ol  volcanic  matter  from 
the  led  of  the  fca,  mull  doubtlrfs  have  contained 
a volcano.  1'his  comlufion  is  formed  from  the  vaR 
qti.intity  of  pumice-flone  which  la  fcatiercd  in  all  parts 
of  it,  and  mixed  with  the  foil.  The  crater,  or  at 
leaft  fome  traces  of  Its  former  exillence,  will  probably 
be  found  at  the  fuimnit  of  a fmall  mountain,  which 
rifes  near  the  middle  of  the  injnd.  'I'o  this  mountain 
the  commandint  has  given  the  name  of  Mount  Pitt, 

The  ifland  is  exceedingly  well  wiitcrrd.  At  or  near 
Mount  Pitt  rifes  a ilrong  and  copious  flream,  which 
flowing  through  a very  Tine  valley,  divides  itlelf  into 
ftveral  branches,  each  of  which  retains  fufiicient  force 
to  be  ufed  in  turning  mills ; and  in  various  parts  of 
the  iflsnd  fpiings  hive  been  difeovered. 

**  The  climate  is  pure,  falubrious,  and  delightfol, 
preferved  fiom  opprtflive  heats  by  conflant  breeaca 
from  the  fea,  and  of  fo  mild  a temperature  through- 
out the  winter,  that  vegetation  continues  there  with- 
out intrrrupiian,  one  crop  fuccetding  another.  Re- 
frelhing  fhowers  from  time  to  time  maintain  perpetual 
venlure : not  indeed  of  graf^,  for  none  has  yet  been 
fecn  n)vm  the  ifland ; but  of  the  trees,  Ihrubs,  and  other 
vegetal  let,  which  in  all  prrts  grow  abundantly.  On 
the  leaves  of  thefe,  and  of  fome  kinds  in  particular, 
the  (hcep,  hogs,  and  goats,  not  only  live,  but  thrive 
and  fatten  very  much.  To  the  faluhrity  of  the  air 
every  individual  in  this  liuW  colony  can  bear  ample 
tefltmony,  from  the  uninterupted  flate  of  goodhe^uth 
which  has  been  in  general  enjoyed 

**  When  our  fctllers  landed,  there  was  not  a Angle 
acre  clear  of  wood  in  the  ifland,  and  the  trees  were  fo 
bound  togerher  bv  that  kind  of  creeping  (hrub  esUed 
Juppif  jark,  interwoven  in  all  dire^iuns,  as  to  rcuder  it 
very  diffi-  ult  to  pcnelmtc  far  among  them.  'The 
commandant,  fmall  as  hii  numbers  were  at  ffrfl,  by 
indefatigable  aflivity  fjon  caufed  a fpace  to  be  cleared 
fufficient  for  the  requilite  arcommoiiatlona,  and  for 
the  produ«^ion  of  cfculcnt  vegetables  of  all  kinds  m 
the  greatell  abundanc  e.  When  the  lad  accounts  ar- 
rived, three  acre*  of  barley  were  in  a very  thiiviog 
tlate,  and  ground  wai  prepaicd  to  receive  rice  and  lo- 
d an  corn.  In  the  wheat  there  hail  been  a difappoint- 
ment,  the  gr;iin  that  was  Town  having  been  fo  much 
injured  by  the  weevil  as  to  he  unlit  for  vegetation. 

But  the  people  were  all  at  that  time  in  commodioua 
houfes  ; and,  according  to  the  declarations  of  Mr  King 
himfelf,  in  Ids  letters  to  Govetoor  Hhillir,  there  waa 
not  a doubt  that  this  colony  would  be  in  a lituation 
to  fupport  ilfelf  entirely  without  al&Aance  in  left  than 
four  year* ; and  with  vety  little  in  the  iniermedtate 
time.  Even  two  years  would  .be  more  than  fufBdent 
for  this  purpofe,  could  a proper  fupply  of  bUck  cattle 
be  feot. 


**  Fi/H 
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M prti  •re  eauttht  m fpvat  pWaty,  a«iJ  in  the  pro- 
per  feafoQ  terf  fine  turtle.  The  woods  arc  inhabited 
Nuvham.  inmimrrable  tribes  of  birds,  many  of  them  very 
My-  j{ay  in  plumage.  The  mod  ufcrul  are  pigeons,  which 
are  very  numerous;  ond  a bird  nut  unlike  the  Guinea 
fowl,  except  in  colour  (being  chiefly  white!,  both  of 
which  were  at  lirft  fo  lame  a#  to  fufier  ihcmfelve*  to 
he  taken  by  hand.  Of  plants  that  afford  vegetables 
for  the  ta’  le,  the  chief  are  cabbage  palm,  the  wild 
plantain,  the  fern  tree,  a kind  of  wild  fpinage,  and  a 
tree  which  produces  a diminutive  fruit,  bearing  funie 
rrfrml'lancc  to  a currant.  This,  it  ia  bo}>ed,  by  tranf* 
planttug  and  care,  will  be  much  improv^  in  fixe  and 
Aavour. 

**  But  the  protHiflions  which  give  the  greateft  im- 
portance to  Norfolk- Ifland  are  the  pints  snd  the  fldX 
plant ; the  furmer  rifing  to  a fixe  and  prrfe^ion  un- 
known in  other  places,  and  promifiog  the  mod  valuable 
fupply  of  mails  and  fpars  for  our  navy  in  the  Ead  In- 
dies s tbe  latter  not  Ufa,  edImaMe  for  tlie  purpofes  of 
making  fail-cloth,  cordage,  and  even  the  fined  manu- 
frdurea,  growing  in  great  plenty,  and  with  fucb 
luxuriance  as  to  attain  the  height  of  eight  feet.  The 
ines  mcafiire  frequently  160, -or  even  180  feet  In 
eight,  and  are  fometimes  9 or  10  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trunk.  They  rife  to  about  80  feet 
without  a branch : the  wood  la  faid  to  be  of  the 
bed  quality,  almoft  as  light  aa  that  of  the  bed  Norway 
Btda  ; and  the  turpentine  obtained  from  it  fi  remark- 
able for  purity  and  wliitencfv.  'I'he  fern  tree  is  found 
alfo  of  a great  height  for  its  fpecies,  meafurtng  from 
70  to  80  feet,  and  affords  excellent  food  for  the  Iheep 
and  other  fmali  cattle.  A plant  producing  pepper, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  the  true  oriental  pepper,  has  been 
difeovered  lately  in  the  ifland,  growing  in  great  plen- 
ty ; and  fpccimens  have  been  fent  to  England  in  order 
to  afeertain  this  important  point.** 

^otfotM-Soumd^  according  to  the  account  of  Cap- 
tain George  Dixon,  is  fituated  in  57**  3'  north  lati 
tode.  and  135®  36'  wed  longitude-  It  is  a very  cx- 
tenfivc  place  but  bow  far  it  llretchcs  to  the  north- 
ward Is  not  known.  'Fherc  m;iy  puflilily  be  a paflage 
through  to  the  Bay  of  Iflands,  hut  neither  is  this  cer- 
tain. The  ihore,  in  common  with  tbe  re'i  of  the 
coad,  abounds  with  pines ; tlure  is  alfo  great  quanli- 
ties  of  the  witch  haxi'l.  I'herc  are  vaiious  kind'  of 
dowering  trees  and  Ihrubs,  wild  goofeberies,  currants, 
and  rafpl>erries : wild  parfley  is  found  here  In  great 
plenty  and  it  rats  excebently  either  as  a fala><  or  boil- 
cd  amongd  foiip-  The  farannr,  or  wild  lily-root, 
grows  alfo  in  <jrcat  plenty  and  perfe'M’on.  Th^re  are 
a very  few  wild  geefe  or  dui  ks  feen  here,  but  they  are 
Ihy  and  difficult  of  approach. 

NORHAM,atown  in  England  In  the  county  of  Nor- 
thumberland. on  the  river  Tweed,  near  die  mouth  of  the 
Till,  under  the  caflie,  which  was  aociently  rrefled  on  a 
deep  rock  moated  round,  for  the  better  fecurity  againd 
the  incurfions  of  the  Scotch  moOt-trooprri.  It  i»  of 
great  antiquity  ; and  its  old  church  has  Utely  nceived 
repairs,  and  been  made  a decent  place  of  worihlp.  An- 
tiquities have  been  difiovef«d  here  The  church  had 
the  privilrgc  of  a fandlmry.  'The  caflie  has  been  fre- 
quently hon>'ured  with  the  prefcncc  of  fnverrigus,  par- 
ticularly Edward  I.  here  received  the  oath  of  treaty 


f(om  John  BaUol  of  Scot’and  It  has  been  1 for-  Nuria, 
mida*  le  ftrudure,  a great  part  of  which  ii  in  rums ; ■ ' v — 
the  file  of  which,  with  its  demefnes,  confided  of  loto 
acres. 

NOKIA,  an  hydraulic  machine  much  ufed  in  Spain, 

It  eonfilU  of  a veiilcal  wheel  of  20  feet  diameter,  on 
the  circumference  of  which  arc  fixed  a number  of  little 
buxcB  or  fquare  buckets,  for  the  purpofe  of  ralfing  the 
water  out  of  the  well,  communicating  with  the  esesj 
below,  and  to  empty  it  into  a rcfcrvoir  above,  placed 
by  the  fide  of  the  wheel.  Tlic  buckets  have  a iMteral 
orifice  to  receive  and  to  difeharge  the  water.  *l*hc 
axis  of  this  wheel  is  embraced  by  four  fm.ill  beams,, 
croffiiig  each  other  at  right  angles,  tapering  at  the  ex- 
tremities, and  foroilng  eight  little  arms.  This  wheel 
is  near  the  centre  of  the  horfe  walk,  contiVnous  to 
the  vertical  axis,  into  the  top  of  which  the  horfe  beam 
is  fixed  : but  near  the  bottom  it  is  embraced  ky  four 
little  beams,  forming  eight  arms  fimilar  to  thofc  above 
defciibcd,  on  the  axis  of  the  water  wheel.  As  the 
mule  which  they  ufc  goes  round,  thefe  horixontal 
arms,  ftipplying  the  place  of  cogs,  take  hold,  each  in 
fuccc(G>in,  of  thofe  aims  which  are  fixed  on  the  axis 
of  the  water  wheel,  and  keep  it  in  rotation. 

This  machine,  than  whl.h  notjiing  can  be  cheaper, 
throws  op  a great  quantity  of  water;  yet  uadoubtedly 
it  has  two  I'efeCls : the  hrfl  is,  that  psrt  of  tlie  water 
runs  out  of  the  buckets  and  falls  bvk  into  the  well 
after  it  has  been  raifed  nearly  to  tlie  level  of  the  refer- 
voir:  the  fecund  is,  that  a confidcrable  proportion  of 
the  water  to  be  difeharged  is  raifed  higher  than  the 
refervoir,  and  falls  into  it  only  at  the  moment  when 
the  bucket  U at  the  highefl  point  of  the  circle,  and 
ready  to  defeen  b 

Both  thefe  defefls  might  be  remedied  with  eafe, 
by  leaving  thefe  fquare  buckets  open  at  one  end,  ma- 
king them  fwing  «n  a pivot  fixed  a little  above  their 
centre  of  gravity,  and  pheiog  the  trough  of  the  rc- 
fervuir  in  fiich  a polition  as  to  ll'.>p  their  progrefs  whilil 
perpendicular ; make  them  turn  upon  their  pivot,  and 
fu  difeharge  their  contents. 

From  the  rcfcrvoir  the  water  is  conveyed  by  chin- 
»eU  to  every  part  of  the  garlco  ; thefe  have  divifions 
and  fubdivifioiit  or  1 cds,  fome  large,  others  very  fmali,. 
fcpxratcd  from  each  other  by  Tittle  channel,  into 
winch  a boy  with  his  fhovcl  or  his  hoc  dire^s  the 
water,  firtl  into  the  mofl  diiUnt  trenches,  and  fuccef- 
fivrly  to  all  the  red,  till  all  the  beds  and  trenches  hare 
been  either  covered  or  filled  with  water. 

Mr  Townfend,  from  whom  wc  have  taken  the  above 
account,  thinks,  that  on  account  of  the  extreme  fim- 
plicity  of  this  machine,  it  is  an  invention  of  the  moil 
remote  antiquity.  By  means  of  it  the  inhabitants  every 
morning  draw  as  muwh  water  from  the  wcdl  a.v  will 
ferve  through  tbe  dxy,  and  in  the  evening  diilribute 
it  to  every  quarter  according  to  the  iiuture  of  their 
crops.  The  nrfervoiis  into  which  they  raifc  the  wa- 
ter are  about  ao,  30,  or  even  40  feet  fquare,  and 
three  feet  high  above  the  furfacc  ot  the  ground,  with 
a Uone  co|«c  on  the  wall,  declimng  to  the  water  for 
the  women  to  wafli  an.!  beat  their  clothn  upon 

Our  iimils  preclude  ui  from  tulluwingMi  Townfend 
farther  iu  the  dcfcription  of  a particular  nnria  ufed  at 
Barcelona;  which  be  conceives  to  be  the  original  ebain- 

puinp, 
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pump,  or  at  leaft  its  parent.  He  compares  it  with  fi* 
milur  inflrumcnts,  and  ihoU'S  its  advantages  and  difad* 
Tantages. 

KORICUM  (Ptolemy,  Tacittis);  a Roman  pro. 
▼ince,  (ltn?.ted  between  the  Daim^e  on  the  north,  »m! 
thus  feparalccj  from  aneunt  Germany;  ihc  Alpes  Ko- 
ritse  on  the  fonth  ; the  rivtr  ilCnnson  tf»e  weft,  whtch 
feparates  it  from  V'indclicia  : and  Mens  Cctiiit  on  the 
eaft,  which  divides  it  from  Pannonia.  Now  contain- 
ing a great  part  of  Auftria,  all  Saltahurg,  Sttrta,  and 
Carinthta.  It  was  anciently  a kingdom  under  its  own 
kings  (Cxfar,  Velleius,  Suetonius).  AVnVithc  people, 
fubdtied  by  Tiberius  under  AnguHus,  as  allies  of  the 
Pannonii  (Dio,  Velleius).  Tacitus  reckons  Noricum 
among  thofc  provinres  which  were  governed  by  pro- 
curators, nfheers  fent  by  the  emperors  to  receive  and 
difpofe  of  the  public  revenue  according  to  order.  It 
was  divided  into  two  provinces,  but  at  what  time  un- 
ccrUtii;  fuppofed  at  low  down  as  Diocirfian  and  Con- 
fUntine,  We.  the  A^oriitm  running  along  the 

fouth  fide  of  the  Danube } and  the  AVf.«m  AJeiltttr- 
rr.ntvmy  extendinj^  towards  the  Alp*.  How  fur  each 
of  thvfv  extended  in  breadth  does  imt  appear:  all  the 
:<ccount  we  have  of  the  matter  being  from  Sextuu  Ru- 
fus, and  the  NotUia  At'prrii  (heiJenutu.  Anciently  a 
couiitr)*  f.imoui  for  its  iron  nnd  ilecl  (Horace)  ; as  is 
Stina  ai  this  day,  a part  of  Noricum.  A climate  cold 
and  more  fpariugly  fniitful  fSoliniis). 

NOR  IN,  a river  which  rifes  in  a comer  of  the  Ve- 
netian confines,  that  runs  between  tJie  rugged  maihle 
hillH,  and  Is  left  entirely  to  itftlf  from  Its  very  fource  j 
hence  a vaA  trafl  of  laud  Is  overAuwed  by  it,  and  en- 
cumbered with  jee.U,  willows,  and  wild  ildcrs.  A 
imall  fpace  of  ground  only  remains  diy  between  the 
roots  of  the  hilTs  and  the  rnarAi  at  a place  called  Pr»f4/, 
and  that  is  all  covered  with  pieces  of  ancient  hewn 
Aonrs,  fra;^trcntsof  inferiptionf,  columns,  and  capitals, 
and  baf<9-rvlufs  of  (he  be  A agc«  worn  and  deformed  by 
timr,  and  the  barbarifm  of  the  tiorthem  people,  ulio 
begun  on,  that  fide  to  dcAroy  Narona.  The  inhabi- 
tants w'ho  go  often  to  cut  reeds  in  the  ir.aHh,  aiTert, 
th;.t  the  vefiiges  of  that  large  city  may  iliU  be  fecn 
under  w’ater.  It  appears  to  have  been  extended  over 
the  plain  a great  way,  and  nndou!>tedly  it  was  three 
miles  in  length  at  the  fool  of  the  hills.  The  ancient 
road  is  notv  under  water;  and  it  Is  necefiery  to  afeend 
a very  lleep  road,  in  order  lopafs  the  point  of  a crag- 
gy hill,  on  which  pn^bably  before  the  Reman  times 
thofc  farliiicatiuns  were  creeled  that  coA  Vetimus  fo 
much  labour. 

NORIS  (Henryk,  cardinal,  who  was  a great  orna- 
ment of  the  order  of  the  monks  of  St  Augutline,  was 
defetnded  from  the  prcfidcnt  Jafon,  or  James  dc  No- 
ri«,  and  bom  at  Verona  1631.  He  was  carefully 
educated  by  his  father  Alexander  Noris,  originally  of 
Ireland,  nnd  well  known  by  his  HiAory  of  Germany. 
He  difeovered  fmm  bis  infancy  an  excellent  under- 
Aanding,  great  vivacity,  and  a quick  apprebcnilon. 
His  father  inArudted  him  in  the  rudimeou  of  gram- 
mar, and  procured  an  able  profeflbr  of  Verona,  called 
McJpMiniy  to  be  his  preceptor.  At  15  he  was  admit- 
ted a penfiooer  in  the  Jcfutis  college  at  Rimini,  where 
he  Audiol  phtlufoplty  ; after  which  he  applied  htmfclf 
to  the  writings  uf  the  fatlicrs  of  the  chtircli,  particu- 
hirly  thofc  of  St  AuguAlne ; and  taking  the  h4bi(  in 
N-  243. 


the  convene  of  the  AuguAine  monks  of  Rimini,  he  Kork. 
dillinguiOied  himfclf  auiong  (hat  fniiernity  in  a fhort 
time  liy  his  erudition  4 infomuch,  that  as  loou  as  he 
was  out  of  his  noviciate  or  time  of  probation,  the  ge- 
ncirl  of  tho  order  fcnl  for  him  to  Rome,  in  onler  to 
give  him  an  oppottiiuity  of  improving  bimklf  in  the 
more  folid  branches  of  Uaming.  He  did  not  difap- 
point  hi*  fuperior's  exptaations.  He  gave  bimfelf  up> 
entirely  to  his  Audy,  and  fpent  whole  days,  and  even 
nights,  in  the  library  of  the  Angeliques  of  St  Auguf- 
tine.  His  cooiiant  couifc  was  to  itick  to  his  books 
14  hours  a day  I and  this  courfe  he  continued  till  he 
became  a cardinal.  By  this  means  he  became  quali- 
fied to  ioAtuA  otlieis  ; and  on  this  errand  he  was  fent 
firA  to  Pezaru,  and  tbcnce  to  Peroufa,  where  be  took 
his  degree  of  doAvr  of  divinity  ; after  whldt  proceed- 
ing to  Padua,  he  applied  hitnfcif  to  finiih  hi*  Hidory 
of  rclagianifm.  He  had  begun  it  at  Rome  at  the  age 
of  16  t and  having  completed  his  dcAgn,  the  book 
wxi  printed  at  Florence  and  publiihed  in  1673.  Tlie 
great  duke  ofTurcany  invited  him  the  following  year 
to  that,  city,  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  protelTor  of 
cccleAalUcal  hiitoiy  in  the  univcrlity  of  Pifa,  which 
his  highnefi  lud  fouiulrd  with  that  view. 

in  his  hiAory  be  fet  forth  an.i  defended  tlie  condem- 
nation pronounced,  in  the  eighth  general  council* 
againA  Ortgen  and  MopfudU,  the  hrlt  autliors  of  (he 
Pelagian  errors:  he  alfo  added  An  Account  of  the 
Schifm  of  Aquileia,  and  a Vincication  of  the  Books 
written  by  St  Augutline  againll  the  PeUginus  and 
Semi  Pelagians.  The  work  had  pnKuud  him  a great 
reputation,  but  met  with  feverat  antagonitiii,  to  whom 
he  publifncd  proper  anfvrcrs:  the  difpute  grew  warm, 
aod  w'BS  carried  before  the  fovcretgn  tribunal  of  the 
inquintion.  There  the  hillury  was  examined  with 
the  utinoA  rigour,  nod  the  nuihor  diffnilfcd  without 
the  leaA  cenfure.  It  was  reprinted  twice  afterwards, 
and  Mr  Noris  honoured  by  Pope  Clement  X.  with 
the  tide  of  C^aliAcator  of  the  Holy  OfRcc.  Notwith- 
Handing  this,  the  charge  was  renewed  agaiolt  the  Pe- 
lagian KiAory,  and  it  was  dilatid  afrem  before  the 
inquifitiun  in  1676;  but  it  came  out  again  with  the 
fame  fuccefs  as  at  tirA.  Mr  Noris  was  now  fuffered 
to  remain  in  peace  for  lixteen  ycarr,  and  taught  eccle- 
ftaAical  hillory  at  Pifa,  without  any  moldUiion,  tiA 
be  w:is  called  to  Rome  by  Innocent  XII.  wlio  mxde 
him  uudcr-libniriaa  of  the  Vatican  in  1692.  'i'his 
poA  was  tliC  way  to  a caidinaPs  hat ; liis  accufer>  there- 
fore took  freAi  lire,  and  publiAied  feveral  new  pieces 
againil  him.  Hence  the  Pope  appointed  fume  learned 
divines,  who  had  the  character  of  having  taken  neither 
fide,  to  rc  examine  Father  Noris’s  liouks,  and  make 
their  report  of  them.  Their  tciiiinonT  was  fo  advan- 
tageous to  the  author,  that  his  holinefx  made  him 
counfcUur  of  the  iaquilition.  Yet  neither  did  this 
hinder  one  of  his  adverfarie;,  t)ic  moA  formidalde  on 
acemmt  of  his  erudition,  to  rife  up  agatnA  him,  and 
attack  him  viarmly,  under  the  alTumed  title  of  a S^rv- 
pu/oui  Ditdor  cf  the  Sarimn/ie*  Noris  tried  to  remove 
tlicfc  (cruplct  in  a work  which  appeared  in  169^,  un- 
der the  title  of  An  HiAoHcBl  DiAcrtation  concerning 
one  of  tlie  Trinity  that  fuAered  in  the  FleAiit  wherein, 
having  juAificd  the  monks  of  Scythia,  who  made  ufe 
of  that  cxpreiHon,  he  vindicated  hinJelf  alfo  fn'm  the 
imputation  of  having  attainted  the  Pope’s  iufaUibdtty, 

of 
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>J-rVop*i)7, ofUaTio^  abufed  Vinccniius  Lirincnfis  and  orhcr  bi- 
WorrrtnJy  Oaul,  as  farourfra  of  Semi'pcLiglaniTm,  and 

* of  having  himfelf  gone  into  the  errora  of  the  biftiop  of 
Yprea. 

Hit  anfwera  to  all  thrfe  accufationt  were  fo  much 
to  the  fitiifaftlon  of  the  Pope,  that  at  length  hi*  ho- 
linefa  honoured  him  with  the  purple  in  169?.  After 
thia,  he  w?a  in  all  the  congregations,  and  employed  in 
the  moil  important  affairs ; fo  that  he  had  little  time  to 
fpend  in  hia  ftudy,  a thing  of  which  he  frequently 
complained  to  hia  friends.  Upon  the  death  of  cardi- 
nal Cafanati,  he  was  made  chief  lihrary-keeper  of  the 
Vatican  in  1700  j and  two  yeara  afterwarda  aomina* 
ted,  among  otheri,  to  reform  the  calendar ; but  he 
died  at  Rome  In  1 704  of  a dropfy.  He  wia  one  of 
the  moll  Icaracd  men  in  the  laft  erntory  t hia  wrltingi 
ahound  with  erudition,  and  arc  very  elegantly  Unilhed. 
He  was  a member  of  the  academy  ; whence  he  affumed 
the  name  of  Eucrates  Agoretico.  Hii  worka  are  nu- 
merous, and  were  publiihed  at  Verona,  in  1729  and 
tyto,  in  five  rolumea  folio. 

NORKOPING,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Eaff  Gothland,  in  caft  longitude  15O  30',  la- 
titude 58®  20'.  Tta  name  Bgnidra  **  the  northern  mar- 
ket** in  the  ^wedifh  ].inguage.  It  (landa  on  the  banka 
of  a large  river  called  mota/at  which  coming  from  the 
Kke  Vetter ^ falls  a little  lower  into  a gulf  called  Bro'- 
•wUen.  It  ia  the  Urged  and  mod  populous  town  in 
Sweden,  next  to  Stockholm,  conveniently  fituated 
near  the  fci  on  a navigable  river,  which  bnnga  Urge 
veffels  up  to  the  middle  of  the  town.  There  are  Tome 
handfome  flrceta,  and  the  houfea  in  general  arc  neatly 
built.  Some  of  the  churchea  are  worth  feeing  | but 
the  greateff  curiodty  are  the  famous  copper  mines, 
where  there  is  a vaft  number  of  people  conilantly  at 
Work.  In  this  article  the  town  carries  on  a very  good 
trade ; aa  alfo  in  feveral  other  manufaAures,  as  lea- 
ther, decl,  and  gnna,  which  they  make  the  bed  in 
Sweden. 

It  covers  a Urge  fpacc  of  ground,  being  ten  miles 
in  eircumfereoce  ; but  the  houfes  ere  fmalT  and  fcat- 
trred,  and  the  inhabilanta  do  not  exceed  10,000.  The 
river  Motala  Bows  through  the  town^  forma  a fen’ea  of 
cataraAa,  and  is  dirided  into  four  principal  dreamt, 
which  encircle  feveral  rocky  iflands, covered  w ith  houfea 
and  manufaAories.  At  the  extremity  of  the  town  h is 
navigable  for  fmall  veffels.  Severll  manufadlories  are 
eftabliihed  ia  the  town  ; 55  fabrics  of  cloth,  which 


on  a great  trade,  is  very  populous,  and  comprehends  Normans 

a vaft  number  of  towns  and  villagea.  It  ia  divided 

into  the  Upper  and  Lower  j the  Ifpper  borders  upon  * ^ 

Picardy,  and  the  Lower  upon  Bretagne.  It  contains 

feven  diocefei  or  bidioprica,  Rouen,  Bayeux,  Avran- 

chea,  Evreux,  S^es,  Lifieux,  and  Coutancca,  in  which 

they  compute  4189  parifhea,  and  80  abbeys.  The  iu- 

habitants  are  tngenioua,  and  capable  of  underftanding 

any  arts  and  fciencea,  but  lliey  arc  chiefly  fond  of  law. 

The  Nonnana,  a people  of  Denmark  and  Norway* 
having  entered  France  under  Rollo,  Charles  the  Sim- 
ple ceded  this  country  to  them  in  912,  which  from 
that  time  was  called  AVvMff^,  and  contains  about 
8200  fquare  mile*.  Its  chief  city  ia  Rouen.  Rollo 
was  the  drft  duke,  and  held  it  as  a fief  of  the  crown 
of  France,  and  rcveral  of  his  fucceflbra  after  him,  till 
William,  the  (erenth  duke,  conquered  EngUnd  in 
tc66 : from  which  time  it  became  a province  of  Eng- 
land, till  it  was  loft  in  the  reign  of  kiag  John,  and  re- 
united to  the  crown  of  France;  but  the  EngUfli  Aili 
keep  the  iflands  on  the  coafta  of  Normandy. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Seine,  the  Etire,  the 
Aure,  the  Itoo,  the  Dive,  the  Andelle,  the  Rille* 
the  Tonque,  the  Drdmee,  and  the  Orne : among  the 
feaports,  the  principal  are  thofc  of  Dieppe,  Havre* 

HonAear,  Cherbutg,  and  Granville.  Rouen  is  the 
principal  city. 

NORMANS,  a fierce  warlike  people hf  Norway^ 
Denmark,  and  other  parts  of  Scandinavia.  They  ac 
different  times  over-ran  and  ravaged  moft  countries  in 
Europe  : to  the  refpeAive  hiftoriea  of  thofc  countriet 
we  therefore  refer  for  a fuller  account  of  them,  as  it 
is  impoflible  to  enlarge  upon  particulars  in  this  place 
without  repeating  what  has  br^n  already  faid,  or  may 
be  faid,  in  different  parts  of  the  work. 

NosMjin  Charaffertt  a fpecica  of  writing  introduced 
into  England  by  William  1.  From  fomc  old  manu- 
fcnjxs  the  Norman  writing  appears  to  have  been  com- 
poira  of  letters  nearly  Lombardic.  In  regal  graota* 
charter!,  publu:  inftrumenta,  and  law  proccedinga,  thin 
chara^ler.  was  ufed  with  very  little  variation  from  the 
reign  of  the  Conqueror  to  that  of  Edward  III.  See 
WaiTiwG. 

NORRIS,  or  Noais.  Sec  North. 

NORRIS  (John), a teamed  Englifli  divine  and  Pla- 
tonic philofophcr,  was  bom  in  1657  at  Collingborne* 
Kingfton,  in  Wiltfhirc,  of  which  place  hia  father  Mr 
John  Norris  was  then  minlfter.  He  bred  hia  fon  firft 


employ  1 500  men ; 3 fugar-houfet ; 1 of  fnuff ; 50 
miUi  for  grinding  com,  which  is  exported  in 
tjnantitica : and  a brafs  fouadery.  A falmon-filherp 
gives  employment  and  riches  to  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

NORMANDY,  a province  of  France,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Englifh  channel ; on  the  eaft  by 
Picardy  and  the  ifle  of  France  ; on  the  fouth  hy 
Perche  and  Maine,  and  one  part  of  Bretagne ; and 
on  the  weft  by  the  ocean.  It  is  about  135  miles  in 
length,  85  in  breadth,  and  600  in  circumference. 
It  ti  one  of  the  moft  fertile,  and  brings  in  the  Ur^eft 
revenue  of  the  kingdom.  It  abounds  In  sll  things 
except  wine,  but  they  tupply  that  defcA  by  cyder  a^ 
perry.  *Lhett  are  vsft  meadows,  fat  pafturcs,  and 
the  fea  yields  plenty  of  filh.  It  contains  iron,  copper, 
«nd  a great  nomber  of  rivera  and  harbours.  It  carries 
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at  Winchefter  fchool,  and  afterwards  fciit  him  to  Ex- 
eter college  in  Oxf^d,  where  he  was  admitted  in 
1676  ; but  was  elcAcd  feDow  of  All  Souls  in  i68o, 
foon  after  he  had  taken  hia  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 
From  his  firft  application  to  philofophy,  Plato  became 
bis  fiivourite  author  ; by  demes  he  grew  deeply  ena- 
moured with  the  heauties  of  that  divine  writer,  aa  he 
thought  him;  and  took  an  early  occafion  to  communi- 
cate hti  ideal  bippinefs  to  the  puNic,  by  printing  an 
Englifli  tranflation  of  a rhapfody,  under  the  title  of 
The  PiAurc  of  X<ovc  unveil^,  in  1682.  He  cona- 
menced  mafter  of  ana  in  1684,  and  the  fame  year 
opened  a correrpondence  with  that  learned  my  die  di- 
vine Dr  Henry  More  of  ChriA*s  college  in  Cambridge. 
He  had  alfo  a correfpondence  with  the  learned  lady 
Mafluffl,  Dr  Cudworth*s  daughter,  and  the  ingenious 
Mrs  Aftell*  He  refided  at  his  collage,  and  had  been 
O ia 
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KrtTT'i.  in  fioly  ordfn  five  year*  wlitn  lie  wa*  prefented  to 
^Noyh.  le^iory  «f  Newren  St  I.oc,  in  fiomcrfetftiiie.  i68(;; 
' ' upon  vrhJc^  oectfion  he  nurried  and  refi^oed  hi*  fcl- 
lowmlp.  101691,  htn  diAinguiihcd  ruenc  procured 
him  the  ref^oiy  of  Bemerton,  near  Sarum  This  li* 
V«n/r,  upwards  of  2©cl  a-ye»r,  came  very  feafona!»ly 
to  his  ^owin/r  lamily  ; aoJ  was  tlie  more  ac>'cpu!  le, 
for  the  eaftnefs  of  the  poroehijt  duly,  which  ^*avr  him 
leifure  to  make  an  a dltion  to  hii  revenues  by  the  fruiis 
of  his  ^ntu;( ; the  af^ivity  of  which  produced  a large 
hanrcfl,  that  coDtiaued  iocrc  ifing  till  1710.  Bui  lint 
adivity  feems  to  hive  he-'cme  fatal  lo  him  ; for  to- 
wards the  Uutr  end  of  Kis  life,  he  grew  very  infirm, 
and  died  in  171 1,  in  his  <\th  year,  at  lUmerton  He 
was  iattrred  in  the  chancel  of  that  church,  wlicrcibcvc 
is  a handCosir  marble  monument  eret^ed  to  hla  memo 
ry,  w ith  this  infvitptioii : **  H.  S.  B jolianoes  Norris, 
ptrocKia  hujus  re^nr,  uhi  aaiios  V'giali  bene  lituic 
curK  paflarali  <t  litcxis  means,  quo  in  recefTu  fibi 
pofoit  late  per  orlKm  fparfh  iogcaii  paris  ac  pieiaiis 
monumeDta.  Ohiit  an  Horn.  171 1,  anatis  ^4.'*  As 
Ut  hi.i  cbaradler,  he  h-K)  a (injure  of  eiithufinfm  io  his 
compofition,  which  led  him  to  imbibe  the  principles 
of  the  idcalifts  in  phllofophy,  and  the  myUics  in  ilieo 
logy  : and  the  whole  turn  of  hii  poetry  fhows,  that  this 
cnthufir^fm  aJonv  made  him  a poet  As  an  tdcalifl,  lie 
oppofed  Lorkc,  and  adorned  MalebnncbeS  opinioa, 
of  feeing  all  things  in  God.  with  aQ  the  advantages 
of  Aylc  and  perfpicuity  of  exprcGion.  In  ihort,  his 
errors,  which  are  barmlefs  enough  of  themfeivrs,  ought 
lo  be  eafily  {lardonrd,  on  account  of  the  gentral  ca- 
celknce  of  his  writings,  efpecially  upon  fubjc£U  of 
pra^ical  divinity,  which  arc  urirrerfally  efteemed- 

NORTH,  one  of  the  four  canlinad  points  of  the 
world  ; being  that  point  of  the  horiaon  wbich  is  da> 
yc^lly  oppofite  to  the  fuo  in  meridian.  'Hit  nciib 
wind  is  gcoerally  accompanied  with  a coaitderable  dc- 
l^re  of  cold.  It  (ometimet  Mows  with  alrrvoft  iircfift. 
able  fury.  It  ii  often  meotionrd  by  the  claflic  avthors 
under  the  name  of  £onat,  wRichit  of  Greek  ocigioaL 
See  Boaiaa. 

Auit/t  PUe.  See  Po*.a. 

NotTH  (Dudley,  lord},  the  third  baron  of  thait 
accompliflied  family,  was  one  of  the  fined  gentlemen 
in  the  court  of  king  James  { but  in  fuppnrting  that 
charadcT,  diffipated  and  gamed  away  the  greatcA  port 
of  his  fortune.  In  1645,  he  appears  lo  have  af^ed 
with  the  parUameDt  t and  was  nominated  by  them  to 
be  sdmioifimtor  of  the  admiralty,  in  cimjuoAion  with 
the  great  earls  of  Northumberland,  Eflei,  Warwick, 
sad  oiheis  He  lived  to  tlie  age  of  be,  the  latter 
part  of  which  he  poffed  in  retireneat  ; and  urotc  a 
fmail  folio  of  mifcellanies,  in  profe  and  verfe,  under 
this  title,  A TorcO  promifcucus  of  Ceveral  Seafoaa 
fre^ufUoDS,  iofourpartt,  i6;9> 

North  (Dudley,  lord),  foo  of  the  former,  was 
mede  knight  of  the  hath  in  i6i6,  at  the  erratioa  of 
Charles  prince  of  Walrs  ; and  fst  In  many  parltaasenH, 
till  excluded  by  the  prevailing  psuty  in  that  which 
condemned  the  king.  From  that  period  lord  North 
lived  privately  io  tlie  couairy,  and  towards  tlie  end 
of  his  life  mtertained  himfdf  with  books,  aad,  as 
his  numerous  tlTiie  required,  with  economy  ; 00  which 
be  wrote  a little  tra^,  called  OhJer^Mti'ianj  and  advitti 
i 2boov  HU  other  workt  &rc,  Ftflagca  re* 


hting  to  the  long  parllameot  j The  hillory  of  the  NortB* 
life  of  Lord  Edward  North,  the  firft  Baton  of  the  ■ v ■ 
family,  addrelfcd  to  hu  ildell  fon ; and  a volume  of 
EfTays 

North  (Francis  lord  Guildford,  lord-keepcrof  the 
great  firal  in  ihe  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.) 
was  a third  foo  of  the  ferood  DtiJlcy  lord  North, 
baron  of  Kertling ; and  lludicd  at  Si  John  s c»»Ilegc 
in  Cambridre,  from  whenc^;  he  removed  to  the  Middle 
Temple,  lleacquirrd  French,  Ilal.an,  Spanidi,  and 
Dutch  ; and  became  only  a good  Ijwicr  but  was 
Well  verfed  ia  hiliuty,  raiuhtmatics,  philofophy,  and 
mufic.  He  was  afterwards  male  the  king’s  rolicitor* 
gcrtcrJ,  and  was  cliofeo  to  nprefent  the  borough  of 
I-ynn  in  parliament.  He  futccelcd  Sir  IlerH-age 
Finch  in  the  poll  of  atiorncy-general ; and  Hrd  chief- 
jullkc  Vaughan,  in  the  pluwC  of  lord  chie.‘’'jullice  of- 
the  common  pleas.  He  wak  afterward.)  made  keeper 
ol  the  great  leal;  and  in  i6Hj  was  crcitrd  a baron, 
by  the  tttle  of  Lord  GmU/ord.  He  tlie. I at  his  houfe 
at  Wrcxion  in  1685  lie  wrote  a pKih*fo;>hfcal elLy 
on  nuilu:;  a pjper  on  the  gravitattuu  of  fiuids,  con- 
fidered  in  the  bladders  of  fidici,  pri  it.’d  ia  Lowthorp's 
a''ridgcmrnt  of  the  Philulbphical  'iVauhiCiioas ; and 
fume  other  picket. 

N'Rth  Right  Hon.  FreiUnVk),  car!  of  Guild- 
ford, lord  North,  iiiiti  w.ielen  and  aJmi.'uI  of  the 
Claque  Ports,  governor  of  Dover  caflie,  lord  lieute- 
nsDt  and  cufloi  roruJotum  of  Samcrfcifhirc,  chaMccUiir 
of  the  univerftty  of  Oxford,  recorder  of  Gliwiceftcr 
and  i'auntoD,  an  elder  brother  of  the  Triniiy-lio’ifc, 
prefiJenl  of  the  Fouiidliog  hofptt.d  atutof  the  .Vfyluin, 
a goi-crnor  of  the  Turkey  Company  and  of  the  Char* 
ter  houfe,  K.  G.  and  LL.  D.  was  bom  April  ij. 

»73i;  and  married,  May  ao.  1756,  Mifa  Ann  Speke, 
an  heirefs  of  the  aucient  family  of  Dillington  iu  So- 
merfctlhirc,  by  whom  hehsile'ttwo  Ions  and  thiee 
daugbiers;  the  cUlcft  (on  George* Augufioa,  hcina 
Sept.  II.  1757,  and  married.  Sept.  30.  1785,  to  Mills 
Hobait,  fucceeds  to  the  earldom  and  tlUtea  'I'he 
Lite  carl  (uccecdcd  his  father  Augull  4.  1790.  Hix 
lordihip  fuccecdcd  the  celebrated  Mr  Charka  Townfi. 
end  as  manager  of  Uic  buufe  of  commons  and  chao* 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  i and  101772,  on  the  refig- 
nation  of  the  duke  of  Gisfton.  a*as  msde  firil  lord  of 
the  treafury  ; in  which  oifi.e  he  cooliaucd  until  the 
clofc  of  tlie  American  war,  or  rather  until  the  (unna- 
tion of  the  Rockioghatn  niniUty,  which  begin  the 
buluiefs  of  peace  with  thr  colonies.  He  was  a viag 
of  krong  mcatal  faculties  ; and  as  an  oixtor,.  at  once 
commaaded  .aucotton  aad  eufurced  coovietion : but 
taking  the  kclm  at  a time  when  the  king's  paity  ivere 
unpopular,  and  when  it  warn  fuppofed  that  the 
earl  u£  Bute  was  the  great  machine  by  whieh  the  ca- 
binet was  moved,  £0  he  continued  iu  that  date  of 
popobrity  until  he  rcfigneil  the  feaU.  During  the 
whole  of  his  prcmierlhip  (and  to  condufl  the  bdm  at 
that  time  required  uncommoidy  great  abilities)  he  Au* 
duiuOy  avoirlcd  impofiag  any  taxes  that  Ihould  matc^ 
rially  aOe^  the  hiaer  claU-of  people.  The  luxurloa, 
aud  nut  the  ncceiTarut,  of  life  were  reps-ntxd  objecia 
of  his  bu<lgct.  Ai  a finaocitr,  he  Aood  high,  eveia 
ia  the  opinion  of  oppofition  ; and  they  were  a combi* 
nation  of  all  the  great  talents  in  the  kingdom :/ but» 
fatally  wedded  to  the  dclinicUrc  plaD  of  fubduiog  the 
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Vorih  repuM'can  fpint  of  ihc  Americans,  litt  tc!mIniftratIoa 
h r''  *”  pv*®f  hiftorjr  with 

*"  immenfe  waftcof  public  treafure,  hut  it  will  appear 
■.^^y^whcrprinklcd  with  the  kini!re>l  blood  of  thoofand^  of 
Britifh  fuh;efl».  Po  the  very  laft  moment  he  fpoke  irt 
the  fctiatc,  however*  he  dtfetjdctl  that  war  } and  faid, 
be  was  then,  as  he  was  formerly*  prepared  to  meet  the 
minuted  invedigation  as  to  his  conJud  in  that  buQ> 
ncf» ; which  nothing  hut  the  iinforcfeen  intervention 
of  France  could  have  prevented  from  being  crowned 
with  fucccfi.  His  lordihip  was  one  of  the  firmeft  and 
moll  llrenuo'is  fiipportcrsof  the  conilitution  in  church 
and  (late.  He  died  on  the  5th  of  Au^>u(l  1792.  His 
recolledion  he  retained  to  bis  laft  moments : his  fa- 
mily* except  lord  North*  who  came  within  a few*  mi* 
mitrs  afterwards,  w ere  alfembled  toiind  his  bed*  and  he 
took  leave  of  them  individually.  Their  grief  did  not 
fuffer  them  to  have  the  room  for  fnme  time  after  the 
event  ; and  Lady  Caroline  Dougins  was  at  lad  forced 
from  it.  Even  Dr  Warren,  who  muft  be  llrenglhened 
as  far  as  Habit  can  operate  againil  nature  to  endure 
1*och  feenes,  ran  from  this,  convulfed  with  formw«  If 
tuy  extent  of  fympathy  can  IcfTtn  afili^ion,  this  fa* 
tnily  may  find  fuch  relief ; for  perhaps  nn  man  was  ever 
more  generaUy  beloved  by  ail  who  had  accefs  to  him 
than  the  earl  of  Guildford. 

We  may  form  an  opiaian  of  the  eftimation  the  cele- 
brated uDiverfity  of  Oxford  entertained  of  their  chan- 
cellor while  living»  by  the  very  great  honour  they 
paid  to  his  remains.  About  hve  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  I Jth,  the  great  Well  at  St  Mary’s  church 
' at  Oxford  rang  out,  which  was  • fignal  that  the  fune- 
ral procefliaa  had  anived  in  the  environs  of  that  city. 
The  officers  of  the  imiverfity,  and  the  whole  body  of 
refi  Unl  ftodents,  were  previoully  alTembled  in  Mag- 
dalen College,  in  order  to  pay  fome  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  their  deceafed  chancellor.  They  joined 
the  pruceffion  at  Magdalen  Bridge,  and  paraded  on 
foot  before  the  hearfe  up  the  high-llreet  to  Carfax  ; 
from  thence  down  the  corn  market  to  St  Gilet'schurch 
at  the  town's  end,  in  a mod  folemn  manner.  Here 
they  halted,  and  opening  to  the  right  and  left,  the 
litarfc  and  other  carriages  pafled  through*  the  whole 
univerfity  t>cing  uncovered.  The  hearfe  and  attend- 
ants then  proceeded  to  Banbuiy,  where  his  Lord- 
Ihip's  remains  were  depoGted  in  the  family  vault. 

Nottru  ihc  moll  northerly  promontory  in 

jiurope*  on  the  coafl  of  Norway.  £.  Long,  ai,  c. 
N.  Lat.  78.  o. 

NontM  Ferrjy  B fmall  village,  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  Filth  of  Forth,  at  the  Quecn’s-Fctry  paflage. 
'I'here  was  here  fmmerly  a chapd,  ferved  by  lire  monks 
of  Dunfctmline,  an<l  endowed  by  Robert  I.  Near  it 
;»re  Urge  granite  quarries,  whah  pmly  fupply  London 
with  paving  Hones,  and  employ  many  vcflcls  for  the 
conveyance.  “ I'he  granite  (Mr  Pennant  fays)  lies 
in  perpendicular  flratn,  and  atiove  Is  a reddilh  earth* 
filled  with  micaceous  friable  nodules.*’ 

a cape  or  promontory  of  Kent, 
in  the  tfle  of  Thanel,  four  miles  call  of  Margate.  Be- 
tween this  and  the  South-Forcland  are  the  Downs* 
through  which  all  fhips  pafs  that  are  bound  to  or  from 
the  wed  E.  Long.  I.2J.  N.Lat.  31.2;. 

XoitrH-li'eJi  a pafTage  to  the  PaciGc  Ocean 

through  Fludfon's  Bay  or  Davis’s  Straits,  and  which 
hath  been  frequently  attempted  without  fuccefs ; not- 
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withHarding  which*  raai.y  people  art  Hill  of  opinion  Nonh-wrb 
thil  it  is  pracliiable.  Pafft;;e.  ^ 

The  idea  of  a palTngc  to  the  Eill  Indies  by  the  ’ 
north  pcir,  or  through  fome  opening  near  to  it,  was 
fug.jcticd  as  early  as  the  year  1327.  The  perfon  whd 
had  the  honour  to  conce  vc  this  idea  was  Robert 
Thome,  a mcrch.'mt  of  Briilol,  who  aidrtflVd  two  pa> 
per*  on  the  fubjcfl,  the  one  to  king  Henry  VIIl.  the 
other  to  Dr  Ury,  ambaflador  from  that  monarch  td 
the  emperor  Chitrles  V.  To  remove  any  objeAion  to 
the  undertaking,  which  might  be  dnwn  from  the 
fuppofed  danger*  he  inlifls*  In  bis  addrefs  to  the  king, 
upon  the  great  advantages  of  coniUnt  day-light  in  the 
polar  feav,  and  the  probability  of  the  climate  being 
in  thofe  regions  tenpcTiUc  iliirin  | llie  funimcr  months. 

In  the  raper  aJ'''rdTcd  to  Dr  Ley,  he  ohfcrv«  that 
cofmographers  may  as  piol>aKly  be  millakcti  in  the 
opinion  which  they  entertain  of  the  polar  regions  l>e- 
ing  impaff^ble  from  extreme  coH,  as  it  has  been  found 
they  were  in  fiippnfing  the  countries  under  the  line 
to  he  uninhabitable  from  exceffivc  heat. 

'rhe  poffibility  of  the  paffigc  was,  in  conTequence 
of  thefe  addrelTes,  very  generally  fuppBfed  ; and  in 
Sir  Martin  Foriiilher  failed  to  62"  north  lati* 
titude,  where  he  difeovered^  the  ftraits  which  have 
fince  bore  his  name.  In  1577*  B2rnc*in  a book  intit- 
led  the  of  the  Sea^  mentions  a noith-weil  paf. 

fage  as  one  of  the  five  ways  to  Cathay;  and  dtvefls  on 
the  mildncfs  of  the  climate,  which,  from  the  conHanc 
prefence  of  the  fun  during  fummer,  he  imagines  muft 
be  found  near  the  pole.  In  1578,  George  Beft,  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  with  Sir  Martin  Forbifher 
in  his  voyages  of  difeovery,  wrote  a very  ingenious 
difeourfe  to  prove  all  parts  of  the  world  habitable.  Ic 
does  not,  howes-er,  apj>ear  that  any  voyage  was  un- 
dertaken, for  the  cxprels  purp*ifeof  attempting  to  fail 
to  India  in  a tiorth-weft’diredion,  till  the  year  i6oy, 
when  Henry  Hudfon  was  feiit.  at  the  cxpencc  of  fome 
merchants  in  London*  to  difeover  a pafTage  by  the 
north  pole  to  Japan  and  China.  He  failed  from 
Cravefcad  on  the  jfl  of  May,  and  on  the  21ft  of  June 
fell  Ih  with  the  land  to  the  weflward,  in  latitude  73** 
which  he  named  HoJd  •anth-hope-  On  the  2‘^ih  he  dif- 
cotered  Spitfoer^en*  and  met  with  much  ice.  The 
higheft  latitude  in  which  he  made  an  obfervattoo  was 
80®  27'.  See  Hudson. 

In  March  Jones  P»ole  waa  fent  by  Sir  Tho- 

mas Smith*  and  the  reft  of  the  Mufeovy  company,  to 
make  further  dlfcoveries  towards  the  north  pole.  Af- 
ter great  fo*crity  of  weather,  and  much  difficulty  from 
ice.  ne  made  the  fouth  part  of  Spitlbergen  on  the  i6th 
of  May  ; and  falling  along  and  fotinding  the  coaft,  he 
made  many  accurate  difeoveries ; but  was  not  in  that 
voyage  able  to  proceed  beyond  79®  yo'.  He  waa 
again  employed  (l6ti),  in  a fmall  vefTcl  called  the 
t.rfihfth,  toatlcrr.pt  the  north-weft  pafLge ; but  af- 
ter furmounting  numberlefi  difficulties  and  penctra- 
tiug  to  80^  uf  latitade,  he  loft  his  ffiip  at  Spitfber- 
gen.  Two  voyages,  equally  unfu-rcefttful,  were  made 
ia  idi4and  1615, by  Bjffi  i andFotherby;  thr  latter 
nf  whom  concludes  the  account  of  hin  difeoveries  and 
dangers,  with  exhorting  the  company  which  employed 
him  not  to  advrnture  more  than  lyo  or  200  pounils 
it  rooft  on  yearly  voyages  to  thefe  Teas.  * 

Hitherto  nothing  hnd  been  done  in  this  great  un- 
dertaking but  by  private  adventurers*  fitted  out  for 
0 2 the 
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North- w«ft  ilic  double purpofe  of  difcovcry  and  prcf<ui  advantage} 
, and  ibc  polai  teutons  were  fuffered  to  remain  uoix- 

^ ’ plorcd  in  that  dtrcQion,  from  tlie  year  i6i  5 till  I773» 

vihen  the  cail  of  Sandwich,  in  coiifet|ijence  oi  an  ap 
plication  which  had  been  made  to  biro  hy  the  Royal 
Society,  laid  before  hit  majefly  a propolal  for  an  ea« 
pedition  to  try  how  far  navigation  is  pra^cablc  to* 
tvards  the  north  pole.  Upon  receiving  this  propofal, 
hit  inajefty  was  picafed  to  dired  that  the  voyage  Jhouid 
be  immediately  undertaken,  with  every  aflidance  that 
couM  contribute  to  Its  fucceft.  Accordingly,  the  Race* 
horfe  and  Carcafa  hemht  were  iitted  odt  for  the  pui> 
pofe,  and  the  command  of  the  expedition  given  to 
Captain  Phipps,  now  JLord  Mulgrave.  His  Curd* 
Ihip't  infini^ioDB  were  to  proceed  up  to  the  pole,  or 
aa  far  towards  It  as  pofTible,  and  aa  Rcarly  upon  a me< 
ridian  as  the  ice  or  other  ohUrudions  mould  admit  { 
and  during  the  courfc  of  the  voyage,  to  make  fuch 
obfervatioos  of  every  kind  ai  might  be  urcful  to  navU 
gatiou,  or  tend  to  the  promotion  of  natural  know> 
ledge.  A very  accurate  account  of  this  voyage  was 
pu^ihed  by  hii  Lordlhip  In  1774.  He  had,  by  qs- 
erttng  all  the  powers  of  a Ikilful  and  intrepid  feamm, 
forced  his  way,  on  the  id  of  Augiid,  to  tic'*  37' ; halt 
could  proceed  no  farther,  as  he  was  there  oppoCv  tiy 
one  cuntinurd  plain  of  fmootb  unbroken  ice,  boilku^d 
only  by  the  horizon. 

Many  other  attempts  have  been  made  to  difcover 
this  paJlage,  by  failing  along  the  weflero  ccaft  of  Ame- 
rica ; but  hitherto  none  of  them  has  been  crowned 
with  fuccefs.  So  early  as  1579,  Sir  Francis  Drakh 
aflured  queen  Elifabeth  that  he  b»d  failed  fume  IraguCa 
up  thcliraiis  of  Anian  (fecANias),  aud  difcuvtvcd 
New  Albion,  to  the  north  of  Caleforniat  but  the  Hra!t 
is  now  known  to  have  110  cxiUcucc  i and  Drake's  rcMl 
difeoveries  were  not  in. proved.  In  fbyo,  kin^  Cha-  I. 
Tent  captain  Luke  l'«>x  in  one  of  Ins  pinnaces  to  at- 
tempt the  paflage  ; but  of  his  proceedings  we  know 
nothing,  but  that  he  reached  port  Ntifon  in  Hudfon*a 
biy,  where  he  found  fome  remains  of  former  navrga> 
tors.  Next  year  captain  James  was  6tled  out  by  the 
merchants  of  Briflol  for  the  f.tnve  purpofe.  James 
was  one  of  the  ableR  navigatorn  that  ever  failed  from 
England  or  any  other  country ; and  his  voyages  to 
the  north  were  printed  in  1633.  After  all  the  expe- 
riments he  bad  made,  he  conduded  that  there  teas  no 
fuch  pafTage ) or  if  there  be,  be  affirmed  that  the  difco> 
very  of  it  w'ould  not  be  attended  with  (hofe  advantages 
which  are  commonly  expeded.  His  reafona,  how* 
ever,  for  ihefe  opinions  have  been  anfwered,  and  ma- 
ny fubfcqueiit  attempts  have  been  made  to  perform 
what  he  thou^^lit  impoffible.  The  arguments  for  a 
north'Wed  pali.ige  were  fo  plaufible,  that,  in  1744,  an 
ad  of  parliament  wu  pafTcd  to  encourage  the  difeove* 
ry  of  iu  Among  many  others,  captain  Cook  attempted 
the  difeuvery  in  vain,  and  thence  adopted  Jamea’s  opi* 
Dion.  (Sec  Ccox't  n'^ioy.)  This  cele- 

brated navigator,  after  'having  preceded  northwards 
to  the  wrUern  extiemity  of  America,  and  afeertained 
the  proximity  of  the  two  gr<at  continents  of  Afia  and 
America,  returned  to  the  Sandwich  iflands,  firmly 
perfuadeJ  of  the  iropnidicability  of  a paflage  in  that 
hrmifphere  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
either  by  an  eafiem  or  a weftero  courfe. 

Later  voyagers,  howtvvr,  have  pretended  to  deted 


fome  errors  in  Cook's  difeov^es  ; and  the  author  of  Nu  th-caft 

a fniall  tradl,  inllllcd  An  attihenlic  Utaiemenl  of  all  the 

Fade  rrlalivf  to  No9ika'$oxinA^  goes  a great  way  to  » ' * 

make  the  difeovery  not  yet  boprlcrs.  In  his  account 

cf  the  expedition  under  the  direction  of  Mcflrs  Ltchex, 

he  fays,  that  **  one  of  the  lirfl  difeoveries  made  by 

thefe  Ihips  was,  that  what  was  by  the  immortal  Cook 

laid  down  as  a continuation  of  the  north- well  coutinent 

of  America,  and  lying  between  the  northern  latitudes 

of  48  and  57,  is  on  the  contrary  an  extenfive  duller 

of  unexplored  iflands  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes  of 

fticndly  Indians,  with  whom  a regular  connection  was 

forme.!.'* 

Thefe  iflands  they  difeoverrd,  contrary  to  the  af- 
feriton  of  captain  Cook,  to  conceal  the  opening  of  a 
vafl  inlmd  lea,  or  archipelago,  in  all  probability 
equal  to  the  Mediterranean  or  Baltic  Teas,  and  divid- 
ing the  great  northern  coutinent  of  America.  The 
Prmcefa  Royal  penetrated  fome  hundred  leagues  among 
them,  in  a n4>nh-cafl  courfe,  to  within  zoo  leagues  of 
Hudfon's  houfe,  but  had  not  then  sn  opportunity  to 
explore  the  extreme  termination  of  that  archipelago, 
their  commercial  concerns  obliging  them  to  return  to 
the  China  market  ; but  the  commanders  had  the 
ftrongeit  reafona  to  believe,  hud  time  favoured  their 
furvey,  that  they  fhuuld  have  been  able  to  difcover  tlie 
tong-wiflicd  for  paflage  between  the  Atlantic  and 
South  Sea.  They  conceived,  that  fhuuld  neither  the 
inland  aim  of  tlie  lea  through  which  the  Princefs 
Royal  penetrated,  nor  a large  ftrait  named  Sir  Charles 
Middleton's,  a!. out  three  degrees  to  the  foutbward,  be 
found  to  reach  acrofs  the  continent,  yet  that  the  I^nd 
hairier  muA  be  very  iriconfiderable  t and  that  at  the 
cxt;en>ity  of  this  bay  a praClicabIc  pafTage,  either  by 
rivers  or  lakes,  will,  by  perfcvcrance,  be  found  ter- 
minating towards  Hudfon’sbay. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  appears  tout  extremely 
doubtlul  whether  there  be  fuch  a paflage  | but  it  la 
much  more  likely  tol>e  difeovered,  itdifeovered  at  alt, 
by  the  progreffive  advances  of  meresntile  enterprife 
thin  by  any  immediate  expedition  undertaken  for  that 
purpofe. 

A^oxtH-EaJf  Fcffagr^  1 paflsge  to  the  Eift  fndies 
along  the  northern  coafli  of  Afia,  which,  like  the 
former,  bath  frequently  been  attempted,  but  hitherto 
W'ithout  fuccefi.  The  firfl  attempt  was  made  in  1^53 
by  Sir  Hugh  WilWighby,  who  commanded  three 
(hips.  He  departed  from  tlu*  Th.imca  and  failed  Lo 
the  North  Cupe,  where  one  of  hU  fhip»  left  him,  and 
returned  home.  I'he  ocher  two  Ihtpv  beii^  f^rsted. 

Sir  Hugh  proceeded  fatiKcr  t^orthward,  «sd  £fcovcr- 
ed  that  part  of  GreeiiUud  which  the  ^mch  have 
flnee  called  hut  the  feverity  of  the  cold 

obliging  him  to  return  to  the  femthward,  he  wsf;  for- 
ced, by  bad  weather,  into  the  river  Arztna,  in  Muf- 
covite  LapUoii,  where,  not;|Ktiig  able  to  come  out, 
he  was  found  the  next  fprin^  froxtt  to  death,  with  all 
hu  (hip's  company ; having  the  dotes  dTllis  voyage 
and  his  laft  will  lying  before  him,  whereby  it  appear- 
ed that  he  lived  till  January.  0.Qt  Richard  Chancel- 
lor, in  the  third  fhip,  with  better  fficceft,  in  the  mc;in* 
while  eottred  Wardiiuys,  where  be  waited  fome  time 
for  his  companions  to  no  purpofe  ; uncertain  whetlier 
they  were  loft,  or  driven  farther  by  ftrefs  of  wenther. 

He  held  a council  on  what  he  (bould  do  ; whether  to 

return 
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return,  or  purfuc  hit  voyage,  ^^’halever  d4nger  might 
^ jj,  every  one  a^'ieed  to  it,  that  lhk.y  might 

■*  not  feem  to  have  left  courage  than  their  captain. 
They  therefore  fet  fail,  and  in  a few  day*  found  them- 
V frlve*  in  a fea  where  they  could  no  longer  perceive  any 

night.  This  Ihip,  wandering  ahoul,  entered  foon  af- 
ter into  a large  bay  or  gulf.  Here  they  cad  anchor, 
in  fight  of  land  ; and  while  they  were  esamining  the 
coaft,  they  rUfeovered  a hlhing  boat.  Chancellor 
getting  into  hi*  floop,  went  toward*  it  ; but  the  liiher- 
cnen  took  to  Bight.  He  followed, and,  oitcrtaking  them, 
fhowed  them  fuch  civilittr*  as  conciliated  their  affee* 
lion*  to  him  \ and  they  carried  him  to  the  place  where 
now  is  the  famou*  port  of  6t  Michael  the  Archangel. 
Thefe  people  immediately  fpread  through  all  the  coads 
an  account  of  the  arrival  of  thofe  Hrangeis}  and  people 
came  from  (cveral  part*  to  fee  them,  and  aik  them 
queBion*.  'I'hcy,  in  their  turn,  examined  the  other*, 
and  found  th:it  the  country  they  were  in  was  RulTu, 
governed  by  the  mighty  Emperor  John  Bafilowitx. 
Chancellor  from  Archangel  travillcd  on  fledges  to 
the  Cxar  at  Mofcow;^rom  whom,  overjoyed  at  the 
profpei^  of  opening  a mariiime  commerce  with  Eu- 
rope, he  ohtamed  privileges  for  the  En^'iiih  merchanct, 
and  letteis  to  Kiug  Edward  VI.  who  was  not,  how- 
ever, alive  to  receive  them. 

In  t)8c.  Mr  John  Davi*  in  two  bark*  difcovercd 
Cape  DeioUtion,  which  i*  fuppofed  to  he  part  of 
ClrecnlanJ  ; and  two  years  alter  advanced  a*  far  as 
Eat.  72*^,  w-hcrc  he  uifeovered  the  Brait  which  llill 


wood,  in  76'  of  north  latitude,  Aecring  to  the  coaft  Nort>o.-Tip- 
of  Nova  ZenihU,  where  the  kiiig*i  Ihip  Bruck  upon  . 

the  rocks,  and  was  foon  beat  to  pieces ; and  C;iptain  * 
Wood  returned  home  with  on  opinion,  “ that  fuch 
a p.ifTage  was  utterly  impraeticaMc,  and  that  Nova 
Zembl.t  i*  a part  of  the  coiitiornt  of  Greenland." 


Thefe  palUgcs,  however,  are  not  yet  deemed  im- 
pradicable  by  all.  The  Count  dc  BuBun  hoEa  it  fur 
certain,  tltal  there  1*  a paffage  from  Europe  to  Cliina 
by  the  north  fea.  The  reafcm  why  it  has  Seen  foot- 
ten  attempted  in  vain,  he  thinks,  i>,  that  (ear  pre- 
vented the  undo  takers  from  keeping  at  a fuincienC 
dillance  from  bind,  and  from  approaching  the  pole, 
which  they  probably  imagined  to  be  an  iuimcnfe  rock. 
Hence  he  atfinn-,  that  if  any  farther  aticmpu  be 
made  tj  lind  a paiiage  to  China  atiJ  J^pan  by  the 
north  Teas,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  keep  ai  a diBuncc 
from  the  land  and  the  ice  ; to  Beer  Jiredly  towards 
the  pole  } and  to  explore  the  molt  open  fcas,  where 
unquellionibiy,  favs  he,  there  is  little  or  no  ice.  l‘bi* 
opinion  ha*  been  lately  revived  by  the  Hon  Oaiiic* 
Barrington,  who  fays,  that  if  the  paffngc  be  altemptcd 
by  the  pole  itfelf,  he  ha»  very  little  doubt  of  its  being 
accomplilhed.  See  dVorfl^-J'oif. 


KORTHAMPrON,  a town  in  England,  capital 
of  a county  of  the  fame  name,  fituated  in  W Long, 
o.  55.  N.  Lat.  52.  15.  Aojording  to  Camicii,  it 
was  formerly  calicd  {vWlb'y/andon^  trum  its  fituatiun 
to  the  north  of  the  rivrr  Ncn,  called  anciently  Aufona, 
by  which  and  another  IdTcr  river  it  is  almolt  indofcd. 


bears  his  name  To  enumerate  all  the  attempt*  win'ch 
have  been  made  to  dlfcovcr  a nnrth-eail  pafTage,  would 
fwcll  the  article  to  very  little  purpofe.  llic  Englifh, 
Dutch,  and  Datics,  have  all  attempted  it  without  fuc- 
ccf*.  The  laB  voyage  from  England  for  this  pur- 
pofe  was  made  in  1676,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
duke  of  York.  That  unfortunate  prince,  who  was 
on  all  occaflon*  earseB  for  the  promcitoo  of  com- 
merce, and  the  Lord  Berkeley,  &c.  fitted  out  a ihip, 
Commanded  by  Captain  Wood,  fur  an  att^^mpt  once 
more  to  Bod  a nonh-caB  pniTage  to  India,  accom- 
panied with  a ihip  of  the  king'*.  They  were  en- 
couraged to  this  attempt,  after  it  had  been  fo  long 
dtfpMred  of,  by  feveral  new  reports  and  icafonings: 
ibme  of  which  feem  not  to  have  been  very  well 
grounded  — As, 

*'  1 . On  the  coaB  of  Corea,  near  Ja;>an,  whales  had 
been  found  with  Engliih  and  Dutch  harpoon*  Hick- 
ing  iu  tliem.  This  is  no  infallible  proof  that  ihip* 
could  get  thither  by  a norlh-eall  paBage,  although 
whales  might. 

**  i.  That,  20  year*  before,  fomc  Dutchmen  had 
failed  within  one  degree  of  the  north  pole,  and  found 
it  temperate  w-eather  there  : and  that  therefore  Wil- 
liam Barents,  the  Dutch  navigator  who  wintered  at 
Nova  Zcmbla  in  the  year  159B,  fhould  have  failed 
further  to  the  north  before  turning  eaBward  { in  which 
cafe,  faid  they,  he  would  nut  have  found  fo  much  ob- 
ftruclion  from  the  ice. 

**  3.  That  two  Dutch  (hips  had  lately  failed  aoo 
league*  to  the  eaBward  of  Nova  Zeisbla  { but  their 
£aH  India  company  had  Billed  that  dcBgn,  at  againft 
their  intcreB  : — and  fuch  like  other  airy  reports.  But 
this  attempt  proved  very  unfortunate.  They  doubled 
th«  North  Cape,  and  came  among  much  ice  and  drift 


Dr  Gibfon  fays,  that  the  ancient  Saxon  annals  called 
both  it  and  Southampton  fimply  ; and  after- 

wards, to  diBinguifh  them,  called  the  one,  from  it*  filu- 
ation,  S>ttiham{9nt  and  the  other  Nortbamton ; but 
never  Norih  afurulon.  Though  it  docs  not  appear  to 
be  a place  of  very  great  antiquity,  nor  to  have  emerged 
from  oLfeurity  till  after  the  conijueB,  it  hai  feni  mem- 
bcis  to  parliament  fince  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and 
being  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  fcvcral  parliaments 
have  been  held  at  it.  There  was  alfo  acalUe,  and  a 
church  dedicated  to  St  Andrew,  built  by  Simon  dc 
Sando  Licio,  commonly  called  Srnlrz^  the  (irB  earl 
of  Northampton  of  that  name.  It  is  faid  to  have 
been  burnt  down  during  the  Danilh  depredations  ; 
but  iu  the  reigTi  of  St  Edward  it  appears  to  have  been 
a conliderable  place.  It  was  bcGeged  by  the  barons 
in  their  war  with  King  John  ; at  which  time  that  mi- 
litary work  called  HunJhiU^  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
raifed.  In  the  time  of  Henry  111.  it  fided  with  the 
baron*,  when  it  w*i  beiieged  and  uken  by  the  king. 
Here  the  bloody  battle  was  fought  in  which  Henry  V|. 
was  taken  piifoner.  It  wt*  entirely  confutned  by  a 
moB  dreadful  fire  in  1673  j yet,  by  the  hi  Ip  of  liberal 
cqptributions  from  all  part*  of  the  country,  it  hath 
fo  recovered  itfelf,  that  it  is  now  one  of  the  neatcB 
and  bcB-budt  town*  of  the  kingdom.  Among  the  pub- 
lic builiings,  which  arc  all  lofty,  the  moil  remarkable 
are  the  church  called  ■iU-halloettt  (which  Bands  at 
the  meeting  of  four  fpaciou*  Breeu),  the  feffiont  and 
affiae  houfe,  and  the  George*  Ion,  which  belong*  to 
the  poor  of  the  town.  A county  hofpital  or  infir- 
mary ha*  been  lately  built  here,  after  the  manner  of 
thofe  of  Bath,  London,  BriBoI,  &c.  It  ha*  a con* 
nderable  manufacture  of  Bioe*  and  Bockings;  and  iu 
fairs  are  noted  for  horCes  both  for  draught  and  faddle^ 
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it  19  a great  thoroughfare  for  the  north  an  1 
Narr?aii  road«.  It  wai  formerly  willed,  and  had  levcn 
tonili  -r.  churchei  within  and  two  without.  'I  he  horfe-market 
*■■■^^1  rig  reckoned  to  caiceed  alt  otheri  in  the  kingdom,  it 
t»eiog  ileemed  the  centre  of  all  ita  hort'c  markets  and 
horfe'fdrs  both  for  fiddle  and  himeffl.  and  the  chief 
reiidczrous  of  the  jockies  both  from  York  and  Lon. 
dun.  Its  principal  manufaclure  is  ihoes,  of  which 
grc.il  num^jers  .ire  fent  beyond  fca  ; and  the  next  to 
that*  Hockin^s  and  lace,  as  we  have  hinted  at  above. 
It  U the  richer  and  more  populous,  by  beini»  a tho- 
roughfare both  in  the  north  and  well  roads ; but,  be- 
ing 8o  miles  from  the  fca,  it  can  have  no  commerce 
by  n.*»viLption.  The  walls  of  this  town  were  above 
two  miles  in  compefs.  It  ia  fuppofed  to  contain 
about  10S3  houfes,  and  cico  inhibitants.  It  had 
forn  crly  a nunnery  in  the  nciglibouring  meadowy, 
with  fcveial  other  monaneriea ; and  of  its  *cry  old 
caftle  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  town,  a fmall  psrt  of 
the  ruins  are  ?iU  to  be  fecn.  Some  difcoutentid 
fchohrs  cajT.c  hither  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
About  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  11 1,  and,  with 
the  king's  U-as'C,  profecuted  their  lludics  here  acade* 
mically  for  three  years;  during  whlcli  there  was  the 
-face  off  an  univriHty,  till  it  was  put  a flop  to  by  cx- 
prefs  prolitbiiion,  beesufe  it  was  a damage  to  both 
•imivcrCiics.  The  public  diorfe -races  arc  on  a neigh- 
liouring  down,  cubed  Pjt  Leys.  In  and  about  the 
town  are  abtin ! .nee  of  ihcny-gardens.  Within  half 
a mile  of  the  (own  is  one  of  the  cruITts  crewed  by 
King  Ed-w.ird  I in  memory  of  his  Queen  Eleanor, 
whofe  corpfe  was  relied  there  in  iu  way  to  Wcllinin* 
fler.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  itvcr,  ncir  that  crofs, 
many  Roman  coins  have  been  ploughed  up.  At 
Ciilleiborough,  north  weft  of  Northampton,  arc  to 
be  fce.t  the  veftiges  of  a Roman  camp,  the  iituution 
of  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  lying  lietwceri 
the  Nen  and  the  Avon,  the  only  pafs  from  the  north 
to  the  foiith  parts  of  England  not  intercepted  by  any 
river.  'lhi«  camp  was  fecured  only  by  a finglc 
intrenchment,  which  was,  Uuweser,  very  broad  and 
deep. 

NoRTMAMPTONi.HiRX,  a county  of  England,  is  fiiua- 
led  in  the  srry  heart  of  the  kingdom  : bounded  on 
the  cart  by  the  counties  of  Bedford  and  Huntingdon; 
on  the  fouih  by  thofe  of  Buckingham  and  Oxford ; 
on  the  weft  by  Warwickftiire ; and  on  the  north  by 
the  counties  of  Lticeftcr,  Rutland,  and  Lincoln,  which 
arc  ffpar*.tcd  from  it  by  the  LcCTcr  Avon,  and  the 
Welland.  Its  greateft  length  is  about  50  miles,  its 
grcalcft  breadth  about  20,  and  its  circ$:mferencc  about 
1 3^,  It  contains  330  parilhes.  There  ere  in  it  one 
city,  II  markrt-tonmi,  15,000  huufes,  and  i^u,oco 
inhahitzntr.  Nine  members  are  rctiiniei  to  parlia- 
ment for  this  county,  vix.  two  knights  for  the  (hire, 
two  for  the  city  of  Eeterborough,  two  for  each  of 
the  to-A-ns  of  Northampton  and  tirockly,  and  one  for 
Higham  Ferrers.  It  lies  in  the  Mid  UikI  circuit,  and 
in  the  diocefe  of  Peterborough.  As  this  etjunty  is 
dry,  well  cultivated,  free  from  marfhcji,  except  the  fens 
ab^t  Peterl>oro«gh,  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom, 
and  of  courfc  at  a diftiince  from  the  fca,  it  enjoys  a 
very  p?re  and  wholeforac  air.  In  confequenee  of  this 
it  is  very  popuinos,  and  fo  full  of  towns  and  churches, 
?hat  3p  fpircs  or  fteeples  may  be  fecn  in  many  places 
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at  one  view;  and  even  in  the  fens,  the  inhabitants  Mon  h amp. 
feem  to  enjoy  a good  lUte  of  health,  and  to  be  little 
affeded  by  the  water  which  frequently  overdo  their  fl 
grounds,  ef()ccially  in  winter,  but  is  never  fuffered  to 
remain  long  upon  it  Its  foil  is  exceeding  fertile  both  . 

in  corn  and  pafturage ; but  u labours  under  a 
fcarcity  of  fuel,  as  it  doth  not  produce  much  w<K>d, 
and,  by  lying  at  a dittance  from  the  fca,  esn* 
not  be  eafily  Supplied  with  coal.  Its  commodities 
beftdes  com,  are  Cheep,  wool,  black  cattle,  an  i fait- 
petre  ; aO'.l  its  maoufs^ures  are  ferges,  tiimmies,  (bal- 
loons, boots,  and  lbO(.s.  BeliJes  many  h-(Tcr  bru<  Jui 
and  ftreams,  it  is  well  watered  by  the  rivers  Nen,  Wel- 
land, Oufe,  and  Learn  ; the  three  full  of  which  arc 
large,  and  for  the  mod  part  uavigab|r. 

NORTHAMPTON,  a county  of  north  America, 
in  Virginia,  forming  the  ftijth  part  of  the  penintula 
on  the  exllcrn  cont  of  Virginia, 

NORTH  RocES,(^othcrwife callc  1 St PairtePtrodt^ 
from  a feat  of  (lone  amon^ll  them  called  Si  PatriePj 
(hair,  whence  the  rocks  have  taken  this  fecond  name : ; 
fituated  in  the  harbour  ot  Donaghadee,  in  the  county 
of  Down,  and  province  of  iUUcr.  in  ireland.  From 
north  to  fouth  they  are  about  two  thirds  of  a league, 
between  which  is  clean  good  ground.  But  cate  miiR 
be  taken  of  the  fouth  rock,  on  which  many  (Kipthave 
perifhed  : for  it  is  overflowed  by  every  tide,  and  no 
Clew  can  five  their  lives  if  the  wind  blows  high.  This 
rock  (lands  a full  mile  from  the  (hore. 

NORTH  Sf  A.  See  Ncrih  Ska. 

NORTHERN  light*,  the  fame  with  auxoia 
BoacALH,  under  which  article  we  have  given  a co- 
pious account  of  this  phenomenon,  and  of  the  fup- 
pofed caufrt  of  it.  Natural  fcirnce,  honrvrr,  docs  not 
arrive  at  pcrfciRion  at  once,  and  it  is  well  if  it  does  fo 
after  trials  repeated  for  years  with  care  and  accuracy. 

How  far  ihe  caufes  that  have  been  afllgned  for  this 
appearance  will  account  for  it,  or  whether  they  will 
be  able  to  remove  aU  difficulties,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
determine ; but  it  is  the  pan  of  philofophcrs  to  hear 
all  (ides,  and  to  attend  with  patient  alBduity  to  every 
hypoihrfis,  rejeding  or  receiviog  as  reafon,  after  the 
the  (Iritleil  invdligation,  (hall  feem  to  favour  the  one 
ftJe  or  the  other.  Wilhmg  to  lay  before  our  readers 
every  thing  important  cither  in  fcicnce  or  to  litera- 
ture, we  cannot  let  pafs  the  opportunity  which  the 
prefent  article  affords  us,  of  memioninr  an  hypolhe- 
fit  which  Doftor  Stearns,  an  American,  formed,  about 
the  year  178B,  to  account  for  the  appearances  called 
aurora  bortotti,  and  aurora  avfiraiij.  For  this  lad,  fee 
Aurora  Borealis,  i»v5. 

DoAor  Stearns  fuppofes  that  thefe  phenomena  ori- 
ginate from  aqueous,  nitrous,  fulphurcous,  bituminous, 
and  other  exhalations,  frim  the  fumes  of  varioiM 
kinds  of  cartlia  or  other  minerals,  vegetables,  animals, 
fires,  volcanoes,  ic.  Thrfc,  he  thinks,  become  rarcficil. 
and  being  charged  with  cIc<Rrical  fluid,  become  fpt- 
cifically  lighter  than  the  circumambient  aii : hence,  of 
couifcy  they  afeend  ; and  being  e!cv;ited  to  the  upper 
regions  of  the  air  and  driven  by  the  winds  from  warm- 
er to  colder  climates,  the  cold  makes  them  combine 
and  lliffen.  When  they  arc  afterwards  agitated  by 
diflcrcni  currents  of  air,  they  fparkle  and  crackle 
like  the  hairs  of  cats  and  other  animals  when  ftiffcoed 
with  cold.  I'his  cornfc&tion  in  quite  cold  atmo- 

fphercs. 
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{^hcTf«,  «nd  in  thofc  which  arc  more  lempcnjie,  aj>* 
^ pcani  !0  different  pofitioni  in  the  hori/on,  /entth,  or 

"*  oiherwifc,  a<  cording  to  the  CttMtionof  the  Q>cdator, 

nnd  the  pofitlon  of  the  eieraterl  exhalationi.  'J*hc 
(h*ff  rcncc  of  colotiri  the  Doftor  fnppofen  to  ariie  from 
the  different  qiialitien  of  the  artlclef  combinedt  thofe 
of  the  motl  inftammahlc  nature  fhlnin  ; with  the  great- 
efl  Itiftrc, 

The  Doiflor  lik*  wiu  Irici  to  acrount  for  tliefc  lights 
Turt  appearing,  or  hut  frlclom  appearing,  in  ancient 
times.  The  atmoffihere,  he  thinks,  wai  not  Impreg- 
nat^d  with  mattri  Js  proper  to  pn>!iice  them.  He 
imiginrs  thnt  the  iuercafed  confumplion  of  fuel, 
in  America  in  particular,  the  bmnlniiof  eokaimcs,  anij 
the  approach  of  \ Ur.ing  l>ar«,  h hnfe  airr»nrph.‘fcs  have 
been  fo  ex}>anded  by  the  fun*s  heat  tiiet  pait  of  them 
Inve  fallen  into  the  earth**  aimofpherc,  ar»J  comma* 
nic:tte<l  to  it  new  matter,  liave  ^ changed  and  pre* 
fKirtvl  tmr  air,  that  whenever  it*  conllDentc  is  proper, 
then,  if  the  light  of  the  fun  ;ind  moon  i*  not  too 
powerful,  the  aurora  l-orealis  will  appear. 

KOUrmiMBEHLAM).  the  mnff  northerly 
roanty  of  ICnflnnd,  am!  Airmerly  a diftlncl  kingdom, 
H hoModtil  on  the  n<Jit!»  and  «c  \ ly  the  river  Tweed, 
which  divides  it  from  Scothit^d,  the  Chcviot-hdls,  and 
part  of  Comheriand;  wailied  on  the  ead  by  the  Ger- 
man Oi.'C^vn } and  fcqiirated  from  Durliam  onthefouth 
by  the  rivir*  Tyne  and  Derwent.  This  county, 
which  gives  the  title  of  tfule  to  a noMeman  viho  mar* 
lied  the  daughter  of  .*>lgcmoon  dtikc  of  Soinerfct, 
whofe  mothtr  was  heiref*  of  the  Pierejr  family,  ex- 
tend* ahottt  66  mile*  in  length  frnrn  north  to  fouth,  and 
nboiit  47  ia  breadth  from  eafl  to  well.  It  is  remarkably 
populous,  containing  12  maikct  towns,  3S0  vlUapef, 
aj>d  460  parilhcs.  The  face  of  the  country,  ffpccially 
to-.viids  tiie  we'f,  i*  ronghened  with  huge  mountatn^, 
the  moA  remarkable  of  which  are  the  Chev  ot  hitb, 
and  the  liigh  ridge  called  RuL/dait  i but  the  lands 
arc  level  towards  the  ica-fide  aad  the  borders  of 
Durham.  The  climate,  like  that  of  every  other 
fnountainoua  courrtry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  iIk  fra, 
f*  moift  and  difagrreable:  the  air,  however,  i*  pure  and 
Itevhhy,  as  being  wcU  ventil  'ted  by  tirceacs  an ! Orong 
gales  of  wind  I and  In  wiutir  mitigate.',  by  the  warm 
vapours  from  the  two  feas  the  irilh  and  the  German 
Ocean,  between  which  it  i*  friuaied.  i he  foil  vaiict 
in  different  nsrts  of  the  county.  Among  the  hills  it 
w Krwren  ; thosigh  it  afford*  good  pafture  for  Ateep, 
which  cover  thofe  moonralna.  The  low  csiuntry, 
when  properly  aJtivalcd,  prodoccs  plenty  of  wheat, 
and  all  forts  of  grain  ; and  grr  at  part  of  it  is  laid  out 
fn  meadnw-landa  and  rich  endofnres.  Nortlmmler* 
kind  is  wtH  watered  with  many  rivers,  rivulet*,  and 
founC^ini ; its  greauft  rivers  are  tlir  Tweed  and  the 
''  Tyne.  'The  Tyne  t*  cotnpoCrd  of  two  ftream*  called 

ifitth  and  Idwth  *Tytw : the  firfl  rlL-s  on  the  serge  of 
Cumberland,  near  Alfttm-Moor;  enters  Nortlmrnbcr- 
ktid,  running  north  to  Haiiwefrl  t then  bends  ealterly, 
and  receiving  the  two  fnall  rirtts  Kali  and  Weft  A Ion, 
Smites  above  Hexham  with  the  otlier  branch,  taking 
il»  rife  tt  a mountain  ca&cd  Fatu-Ltad  in  the  weffern 
part  of  the  county,  thence  called  Tina-daiei  is  fwdJed 
in  its  coMrfr  by  the  little  river  Shcle  ; joins  the  Read 
Bear  Biilingham  t xnd  runn  ng  in  a dire^  Hoc  to  the 
iouth*eaft,  it  uaited  with  ike  fouthcra  i yoe^  focouag 
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a large  river  that  wafkes  Newcaille,  and  falls  into  the  Munfivnf 
German  Ocean  near  ’Tinmouth.  berUnd.  ^ 

In  all  probability  the  mountains  of  Northumberland  ’ 
conuiti  lead-ore  and  other  rniacralized  meuli  in  their 
bowel*,  ai  they  in  all  refpe^s  refcmSle  thofe  part*  of 
Wales  auj  i>cotland  whcie  lead  miacihave  been  found 
end  profecuted.  I'crhap*  the  inhaliitanu  arc  diverted 
from  inqulties  of  this  nature,  by  the  certain  profits 
r.o.1  conllant  eotpIoyiTKut  they  cojoy  in  working  the 
coal  pits,  with  which  this  county  abounds.  ’The  city 
of  London,  and  the  grc.ited  part  of  England,  are 
fnppltcd  with  fuel  from  tliefe  llojcs  of  Northumher- 
hiij,  which  are  inexhaudiUc,  enrich  live  proprietor*, 
r.nd  employ  an  incrediUe  number  of  handi  and  fhip- 
p ng.  About  658,858  chaldrons  are  anou.vll)  ibtppcd 
for  I..ondoa. 

There  are  no  natural  wood*  of  any  confequence  in 
this  county:  but  many  plantation*  belonging  to  the 
feaii  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  of  which  here  i*  a 
great  number.  A*  for  pot-herbs,  roots,  falading, 
and  every  article  of  the  kitchen-garden  and  orc-iard, 
they  are  here  raifed  in  great  plenty  by  the  ufual 
mian^  of  cultivation;  a*  are  alfa  the  fruits  of  more 
dvheate  flavour,  fuch  as  the  apricot,  pesch,  and  uec* 
urine.  The  fponuncotu  frmt*  it  produces  m com- 
mon with  other  part*  of  Great  Urit.'ii),  are  the  crr.b* 
apple,  the  Aofc  or  bullace,  the  hazil  nut,  the  acoen» 
hip*,  and  hawa,  with  the  berries  of  the  bramUe, 
the  juniper,  wood-ftrawScrrics,  cranberries,  and  til- 
licrrtca. 

Nwthumberland  mifes  a go^xl  number  of  excellent 
horfe*  and  Uack  cattle,  and  affords  pallure  for  nume> 
rou*  flocks  of  (beep  ; both  the  cattle  aod  fherp  arc  of 
a large  breed,  hut  the  wool  i*  coarfft  than  that  which 
the  more  fouihcro  counties  produce.  The  hills  sad 
nKumiain*  abound  with  a variety  of  g-mc:  fuch  a*  red 
deer,  foxes,  hares,  rabliit*,  heatlicock,  groufc,  par- 
tridge, quail,  plover,  teal,  and  woodcock ; indeed,  thi# 
i«  counted  one  ol  the  bcA  fporting  coualies  in  CreaK 
Britain,  'llie  fra  and  rivcru  are  well  Hocked  with  filhp 
cf^HreiaHy  tlie  Tweed,  io  which  a vaft  number  of  frL 
mon  is  caught  and  cairied  to  Tinmottth.  where  being 
pickled,  iliey  are  conveyed  by  fca  to  London,  aad  folj 
under  the  name  of  AVuit<^/(  Sa/mon 

The  Nortliumbriaris  were  anciently  fligrnatued  as  » 

Cjrage,  harh.rooa  people,  adJtcled  to  cruelty,  and  to- 
Ufcd  to  rapine.  'J’he  truth  is,  before  the  union  of  the 
two  crowM  of  Eng'and  M'.tl  ikotlaud,  the  borderers  on 
each  Hde  were  extremely  licrniious  sad  imgiwemaMe, 
tnined  up  to  war  from  iheir  irttnney,  and  habituated 
to  plunder  by  tlie  mutual  incurliona  made  into  each 
kingdom  ; iocurfions  which  nekhtr  truce  nor  treaty 
could  totally  prevent.  People  of  a pacific  difpoliiioa, 
who  propofed  to  earn  thei*  livhhood  by  agricuIture,^ 
would  not  on  any  terms  remain  in  a country  expofrd 
to  the  firfl  violeace  of  a bold  and  defperate  enemy 
tbcrrfure  the-Imda  lay  uBcultivHcd,  and  in  a great 
BJcafurc  deferted  by  every  body  but  lawlef*  adveaitf 
rers,  who  fubtifled  by  theft  aad  rapine.  There  was  3 
tnA  50  miles  in  length  and  6 in  breadth,  betweerv 
Berwick  and  Cailifle,  knowii  by  the  isame  of  tlic  Da- 
baltaUt  Laady  to  which  both  natioxs  laid  claim,  though 
it  belonged  to  neither ; and  thia  wan  occupied  by  a let 
of  banditti  who  plundered  on  cash  fide,  and  w.haithcy 
0ofr  in  one  kan^ooii  t&cj  fold  openly  in  the  other  : 

<ar. 
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»ie*tcrou«  in  llieir  occupation,  that 
NofthVrick  of  hot  bread  applied  to  the  homi  of  the 

cattle  which  thcr  ftele,  tli^  twilled  them  in  fuoh  a 
manner,  that,  wnen  the  right  ownera  Ciw  them  in  the 
market,  they  did  not  know  their  own  property. 
Wardens  were  appointed  to  guard  the  marches  rw 
borders  in  each  kingdom;  and  thefe  ofTirrs  were  al* 
wiys  conferred  on  nohlemen  of  the  firll  chata^er  for 
influence,  Talour,  and  inlcgrity.  The  Engliih  border 
wjs  dirtded  into  three  marches,  called  the  r?/?, 
and  mtJcfle  marthtt  { the  gentlemen  of  the  country 
were  conftituled  dcputy*wardens,  who  held  march- 
courts,  regulated  the  walchei,  dif  iplined  the  militia, 
and  took  meaftirei  for  alTembling  them  in  arms  at  the 
firft  alarm  : but  in  the  lime  of  peace  between  the  two 
nitions,  they  were  chiefly  employed  in  fupprefling 
the  infoleocc  and  rapine  of  the  borderers.  Since  the 
Union  of  the  crowns,  however,  Nortlmroberhnd  is 
tally  changed,  both  with  refpeA  to  the  improvement 
of  the  lands,  and  the  reformation  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  grounds,  being  now  fecurc  from  incurfion  and 
itifult.  arc  fettled  by  creditable  farmers,  and  eultlvated 
like  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  As  hodilittes  have 
long  ccafed,  the  people  have  forgot  the  ufe  of  arms, 
and  exercifeJ  themfelves  in  the  more  eligible  avoca< 
tionsof  pea.'c;  in  breeding  Ihcep  and  cattle,  manuring 
the  grounds,  working  at  the  coal-pita,  and  indifferent 
branches  of  commerce  and  manufadure.  In  their 
perfons  they  are  generally  tall,  ftmng,  bold,  hardy, 
and  frelh'Coloured ; and  though  Icfs  unpoliflied  than 
their  anceftors,  not  quite  fo  civilifed  as  their  fouthern 
neighbours.  'I'he  commonalty  are  w'cll  fed,  lodged, 
aad  cloathed;  and  all  of  them  remarkably  diftingullhed 
by  a kind  of  JhibboUth  or  whtirfet  being  a particular 
#ay  of  pronouncing  the  letter  aa  if  they  hawked  it 
op  from  the  wind*plpc,  like  the  cawing  of  rooks.  In 
other  refpefds,  the  language  they  fpeak  is  an  uncouth 
mixture  of  the  Englilh  and  Scoittlh  dialers.  There 
is  no  material  didinflton  between  the  falhionable 
people  of  Northumberland  and  tbofe  of  the  fame 
tank  in  other  psna  of  the  kingdom  t the  fame  form 
of  education  will  produce  the  fame  cflTe^ds  in  all  coun- 
tries. The  gentlemen  of  Northumberland,  however, 
arc  rcmarkiMc  for  their  courage,  hofpitality,  and  hard 
diinking.  The  number  of  inhabitants  are  reckoned 
126,400,  of  houfes  22,740. 

A great  number  of  Roman  monuments  have  been 
Ibund  in  this  county ; but  the  rood  remarkable  curio- 
fity  of  that  kind  coofiils  in  the  remains  of  Hadrian’s 
vallum  and  the  wall  of  Severus.  See  Aobiak  note  (a), 
and  SitrskCM't  fVall. 

'I'he  mod  noted  towns  in  Nothumberland,  are  New- 
csdle,  Morpeth,  Alnwick,  Berwick,  Hexham,  and 
North  Shields.  It  fends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment. 

NORTHWICK,  a fmall  town  of  Chefhirr,  long 
celebrated  for  its  rock-Gdi  and  brine  pits.  The  dra- 
turn  of  fait  lies  about  40  yards  deep ; and  fome  of 
them  are  hollowed  into  the  form  of  a temple.  The 
defeent  is  through  a dome,  the  roof  fupported  by 
rows  of  piUara  about  two  yards  thick,  and  fevcral  in 
height  ; and  w'hen  illuminated  with  a fuffident  num- 
ber of  candles,  they  make  a rood  rosgniheeue  appear- 
ance. Above  the  fait  is  a bed  of  whitifh  day  (Argil- 
ia  c^ruU-Kuurta)^  ufcd  tA  loaJung  the  JUirerp^  cirth- 
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rn-ware  ; and  in  the  fame  place  is  alfo  dug  a good  Nertee, 
deal  of  the  gypfum,  or  plader-done.  The  foflU  lik  is  H 
generally'ydlow,  and  femipeUucid,  foraetimes  debafed  ^^*7’ 
with  a dull  grernifh  earth,  and  is  often  found,  but  ia 
fmsll  quantities,  quite  clear,  and  colourlefs.  The 
town  is  fitaated  near  the  rixxr  Dane,  and  is  tolerably 
handfome  : it  has  .t  market  on  Fridays.  It  is  20 
miles  north-cad  of  Cheder,  and  173  north-wed  of 
Dpridon.  W.  Long.  2.  36.  N,  Lat.  53*  •6- 

NORTON,  in  Chcdiire,  a good  modem  alms  Koufe, 
founded  by  P— y Brook,  Elq;  on  the  file  of  a priorv 
of  canons  regular  of  St  Augudine,  founded  by  Wil- 
liam, fon  of  Nigcll'JS,  A.  D.  113?,  who  did  not  live 
to  complete  his  defig^n  ; for  Eudace  de  Burgaville 
granted  to  Hugh  Dc  Catherine  pzdorrs  for  too  lheep« 
in  cafe  he  dnidied  the  church  in  all  refpcfls  con- 
formable to  the  intent  of  the  founden.  It  was  granted 
afterwards  to  R.  Brooke,  Efq. 

NORTON’S  SOUND,  was  difeovered  in  capt. Cook’a 
lad  voyage,  and  was  fo  named  in  honour  of  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton  (Lord  Gram]ey\  a near  relation  of  Mr,  after- 
wards Dr,  King.  It  extends  as  far  as  N.  Lat.  64^  5 
There  is  no  go<^  dation  for  lKips«  nor  even  atoIeraUc 
harbour  in  all  the  found.  Mr  King,  on  hU  landing  here* 
difk'cmed  many  fpiclous  valleys,  with  rivers  Aowin/g 
through  them,  well  wooded,  and  bounded  with  hills 
of  a moderate  height.  One  of  the  rivers  towards 
the  north-wed  feemed  to  be  confiderable  ; and  he  was 
inclined  to  fuppofe,  from  its  direflion,  that  it  dif- 
charged  itfelf  into  the  fea  from  the  head  of  the  bay. 

Some  of  his  people,  penetrating  beyond  this  into  the 
country,  found  the  trees  to  be  of  a larger  fixe  the 
further  they  proceeded.  £.  Lon.  197.  13.  N.  Lau 

*‘*i^ORWAY,  a country  of  Europe  (for  the  map 
fee  DiNMAax),  lying  between  the  57th  and  yad 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between  the  51b  and 
jid  degrees  of  longitude  eaR  from  Iximlon  ; ex- 
tending in  length  about  1000  miles,  in  a direA  line 
from  Liodefoies,  in  the  diocefe  of  Chriilianland,  to 
the  North  Cape,  at  the  extremity  of  Fiomark.  Its 
breadth,  from  the  frontiers  of  Sweden  weRward  to 
Cape  Statt,  may  amount  to  about  jeo  mSes  ; but 
from  thence  the  country  becomes  gradually  narrower 
towards  the  north.  On  the  fouth  it  Is  bounded  bjy 
the  Schagen  rock,  or  Categate,  the  entrance  into  the 
Baltic  t on  the  caR  it  is  divided  from  Sweden  by  • 
long  ridge  of  high  mountains ; and  on  the  wcR  and 
north  it  is  waih^  by  the  notthem  ocean.  In  the 
fouthern  part  of  Norway,  the  country  is  craggy,  ab- 
rupt, and  mountainous,  diverfitied  fometiroca  with  fer- 
tile and  even  delightful  fpou.  In  thefe  rcfpcfls  it  re- 
fembtes  Switzerland  : the  profpe^  and  meteoro- 
logical phenomena  feem  to  be  very  fimilar.  The  range 
of  the  thermometer  is  of  great  extent ; in  the  fum- 
mer  having  rifen  to  and  in  the  winter  Allen  to 
^40°:  in  general  it  is  between  So^and— 22”. 

RefpeAing  the  population  of  Norway  it  is  difficult 
to  attain  to  certainty.  An  author  of  fome  note  (Coxe) 
feems  to  think  Uiey  amount  to  750,000;  but  he  appears 
to  have  over-rated  them  confiderably. 

The  Norwegian  pcafants  are  free,  well-clothed,  well- 
lodged,  fpirited,  adive,  frank,  open,  and  undaunted. 

They  are  faid  to  have  a very  conRdcrable  refembUnce 
to  tbe  pcafutt  of  SwiucrUod.  The  foQ  U too  thin 
4 for 
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for  the  pldugh : corn  !i  thercrore  obtained  from  the 
^ V ■ ' neighbouring  ftatet ; and  ihr  chief  employment  of  the 
peafanu  of  Norway  ia  grazing.  The  following  ex* 
tra^  from  Mr  Coze*  being  x defcription  of  the  feene 
near  Chrilliana*  is  not  bedde  our  pnrpofe,  and  may 
not  perhaps  be  difagrecable  to  our  readers. 

Tre*  **  As  we  approached  Chriftiana»  the  country  was 
more  wild  and  hilly,  hut  ftill  very  fertile  and  agree- 
able i and  about  two  miles  from  the  town  we  came  to 
the  top  of  a mouQuin,  and  burtl  upon  as  6ne  a view 
as  ever  1 beheld.  From  the  point  on  which  we  Hood 
in  raptures,  the  grounds  laid  out  in  rich  enclofurcs, 
gradually  Doped  to  the  fra  | below  us  appeared 
Chriftiana,  liluated  at  the  extremity  of  an  extenilve 
and  fertile  valley,  forming  a femicircuUr  bend  along 
the  Ihore  of  a moft  beautiful  bay,  which,  being  inclo* 
fed  by  hills,  uplands,  and  fureds,  had  the  appearance 
of  a Urge  lake.  Behind,  before,  and  around,  the  in- 
land mountains  of  Norway  rofe  on  mountains  covered 
with  dark  forefts  of  pines  and  fir,  the  incxhaiifiible 
riches  of  the  north,  llie  mod  diftant  fummits  were 
ctped  with  eternal  fnow.  From  the  glow  of  the  at- 
inofphere,  the  warmth  of  the  weather,  the  variety  of 
the  productions,  and  the  mild  beauties  of  the  adjacent 
ficnery,  I could  fcarcely  believe  that  1 was  nearly  in  the 
doth  degree  of  northern  latifide.” 

'I*hc  coad  of  Norway,  extending  above  300  leagues, 
is  ftudded  with  a multitude  of  fmall  Iflindr,  affording 
habitation  to  filhermrn  and  pilots,  and  pallurc  to  a 
few  cattle.  They  form  an  infinite  number  of  narrow 
chsnnelv,  and  a natural  barrier  of  rocks,  which  ten- 
ders Norway  inacccfTihle  to  the  naval  power  of  ks  erve- 
mies.  Attempts  of  this  kind  arc  the  more  dangerous, 
as  the  fhore  is  generally  lH>Id,  deep,  and  impending  ( 
fo  that  clofctotke  rocks  the  depth  of  the  Tea  amounts 
to  100,  zoo,  or  300  fathoms.  The  peril*  of  the  north 
fea  are  moreover  increafed  by  fudden  ftotms,  funk 
rocks,  violent  currents,  and  dreadful  whirlpools.  The 
moft  remarkable  vortex  on  this  coaii  is  called 
Jirom^  from  the  fmall  id:«nd  Mufkoe,  belonging  to  the 
dtdrif^  of  Lr>fodcn  in  the  province  of  Nordlsnd.  In 
time  of  fiood,  the  {Iream  runs  up  between  Lofoden 
and  Mufkoe  with  tlie  mod  bnirteroiis  rapidity;  hut  in 
its  ebb  to  the  fea,  it  roars  like  a thnufand  cataraAa, 
fo  as  to  be  heard  at  the  dillance  of  many  leagues.  The 
furface  exhibits  diiftrent  vortices  ; and  if  in  one  of 
thefc  any  fhip  or  veffrl  is  ahforbed,  it  is  whirled  down 
to  the  h^tum,  and  dafhed  in  pieces  againft  the  rocks. 
'J  hefe  violent  whirlpools  continue  without  ioter>’als, 
except  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  at  high  and  low  wa- 
ter, in  calm  weather ; for  the  boiling  gradually  returns 
as  the  flood  or  ebb  adeancet.  When  its  fury  is  height- 
ened by  a ftorro,  no  veflel  ougiit  to  venture  within  a 
league  of  it.  Whales  hsre  been  frequently  abforbed 
within  the  vortex,  and  howled  and  bellowed  hideoufly 
in  their  fruitlef>  endeavours  to  Jifenprage  tbemfelvcs. 
A bear,  in  attempting  to  fsrim  from  I.ofo<icn  to  Mof- 
koe,  was  once  hmried  into  this  whirlpool,  from 
whence  he  ilrugglcil  in  vain  fur  deliverance,  roaring  fo 
loud  as  to  be  heard  on  (here;  but,  notwithdaiiding  aU 
his  efToiis,  he  was  home  down  and  dellroyed.  F.srge 
trees  being  abfi»rhcd  by  the  current,  are  fucked 
down,  and  rife  again  .ill  fhattcred  into  fplintcrs.  '1  here 
are  three  vortices  of  the  fame  kind  near  the  idandi  of 
Ferroe. 

V0L.XUI.  Partl.^ 


Norway  is  divided  into  the  four  governments  of  Nofway. 
Aggerbus,  Bergen,  Drontheim,  and  Wardhus,  be-  ’ 
fides  that  of  Babus,  which  is  now  fubjcA  10  Sweden. 

The  province  of  Aggerhuscomprehendsthe  fouth-esli 
part  of  Norway,  extending  in  length  about  300  miles.. 

Its  chief  towns  are  Chriiliana,  the  fee  of  a bifhop, 
fuffragari  to  the  metropolitan  fee  of  Drontheim,  where 
the  fovercign  court  of  jufiice  is  held,  in  prefence  of 
the  viceroy  and  the  governor  of  the  province  ; Ag* 
gerhus,  about  15  miles  to  the  fouth  well  of  Chrifiia- 
nia  ; Fredcrlckihall  or  Fredcrickfiadt,  in  the  fiegc  of 
which  Charles  XII.  of  SwetVn  loft  his  life;  Saltz- 
berg,  Tonfberg,  Allecn,  Hammar,  and  HoUen. 

'I'he  government  of  Bergen  lies  in  the  moft  fouther- 
ly  and  weftcrly  part  of  Norway,  including  the  city  of 
the  fame  name,  which  is  an  cpifcopal  fee,  and  a place 
of  confidcrable  trade;  and  Staff. hanger,  fituated  in 
the  bay  of  Bnckenfior,  about  80  miles  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  Bergen.  The  third  province,  called  Drex-^ 
them  or  Tremtheim^  extends  about  500  miles  along 
the  coad  ; and  is  but  thinly  peopled.  The  chief  town 
Drontheim,  fcated  on  a little  gulph  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Nider,  is  the  only  metropolitan  fee  in  Nor* 
way ; and  carries  on  a confidcrable  trade  in  mails, 
deals,  tar,  copper,  and  iron.  Lcetflrand,  Stronden, 
Scoerdsle,  Opdal,  Romfdael,  and  Solendacl,  ate  like- 
wife  places  of  fume  traffic.  I'he  northern  divifion  of 
Drontheim,  called  the  /vh-govrmment  of  Sahen^  com- 
prehends the  towns  Melanger  and  Scheen.  The 
proviooe  of  Wardhus,  extending  to  the  North  Cape, 
and  including  the  iflands,  is  divided  into  two  parts ; 
namely,  Finmark  and  Norwegian  Lapland.  l*hc  chief 
town;  which  is  very  inconfiderable,  fiands  upon  an 
illand  called  tVardt  from  whence  the  place  and  the 
government  derive  their  name.  The  province  of  Ba- 
bus,  though  now  yielded  to  the  Swedes,  is  reckoned 
part  of  Norway,  being  a narrow  track  of  land, 
about  90  miles  in  length,  lying  on  the  coafl  of  the 
Categate. 

The  great  chain  of  Norway  mountains,  rtinniog 
from  north  to  fouth,  called  indifferently  Ruiljield^  Sudt- 
Jieldy  Siarijit/Jt  and  Scorebergt  is  known  in  different 
parts  by  other  appelUtioni;  fuch  at  Dofrefte/dt  Lamf 
jCr/7,  Sognefo/df  Fil^ldy  lialntjitldy  HartLmgerJietJ^ 

Jokleftldy  Rygltjitidy  HiciUJield,  and  The 

height  and  breadth  of  this  extenfive  chain  likewife 
vary  in  different  parts.  To  pafs  the  mountain  Bar-  • 
danger,  a man  muff  cra\*cl  about  70  Fuglifh  miles, 
whereas  Filefield  may  be  about  over.  This  laft 
rifes  about  two  miles  and  a half  in  perpendicular 
height  ( but  Dofrcficld  is  counted  the  hi^heft  moun- 
tain of  Norway,  If  not  of  l^urope.  The  river  Drirane 
winds  along  the  fide  of  it  in  a ferpeutinc  coiirfc,  fo  as 
to  be  met  nine  times  by  thole  who  travel  tlte  winter- 
road  to  the  other  fide  of  the  chain.  'I'he  bridges  arc 
tlirown  over  roaring  cataraCtn,  and  but  indifferently 
fatlencd  to  the  lleep  rocks  on  either  fide  ; fo  that  the 
whole  exhiliits  a very  dreadful  appearance,  fufficieiic 
to  deter  the  traveller  from  hazarding  fuch  a dangerous- 
paffage ; for  which  renfon,  people  generally  choofe. 
the  road  over  Filefield,  which  is  much  more  tedious.-  ' 

This,  however,  is  the  poll  road  ufed  by  the  kmg*a 
carriages.  The  way  is  dillinguiffied  by  poffs  fixed  at 
the  diffaucc  of  aoo  paces  from  each  other,  that,  to 
fnowj  or  dark  weather,  the  travdkt  may  not  he  be- 
F wildcred. 
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wilJtred.  For  the  convenienee  ot  reftinir  ind  refreft- 
■'  joj^,  ihtre  trc  two  moanuin-Aovre  or  hourcimeintafn- 
eA  on  FilcArldtM  well  at  upon  othtr  roottntaina,  at  the 
expenee  of  the  public^  and  fomifhed  with  Are*  lifrht« 
and  kitchen-otenAli.  Nothing  can  he  mote  difmal 
and  dreary  than  thefe  moonuioi  coTcred  with  eternal 
&OW,  where  neither  hou£r,  tree,  nor  liting  creature 
if  to  be  feen,  but  here  and  there  a fol’iary  rein-deer, 
and  perchance  a few  waudering  I^aplarrdt'ra. 

In  (tareUtng  from  Sweden  to  NordenAelda,  there  is 
only  one  way  of  arokling  thU  chain  of  mountaina  t 
and  (hat  i«,  where  it  it  intcrrupied  by  a long  deep  vaU 
ley,  extendiog  from  RomCdale  to  Guldhrandfdale.  In 
the  year  i6i3,  a body  of  looo  Scota,  commanded  by 
Sinclair,  and  fent  over  aa  onxdiariet  to  the  Swe^ea, 
were  p«it  to  the  fword  in  thia  defile,  hy  the  pcafanu  of 
Guldbrarrd,  who  nerer  give  quarter. 

Befidea  thia  chain,  there  ia  a great  nundter  of  de- 
tached mountaina  over  aU  the  country,  that  fotm  aaU 
Itya  and  ridges,  inhabited  by  the  peafanta.  Some  of 
thefe  are  of  incredible  height,  and  otbrra  eshibit  rety 
remarkahle  nppearaacea.  in  fallia?-  up  Joering  Creek 
on  the  left  ha^,  the  fight  ii  adoniihed  with  a groupe 
of  mountaina,  refembling  the  profped  of  a city,  with 
old  Gothic  towera  and  edificra.  In  the  pariOi  of  Ocr- 
ficong  ia  the  high  mouotain  Skopfiiorn,  the  top  of 
which  irprefenta  the  figure  of  a fortification,  whh  re- 
gular walla  and  bafiiooa.  In  the  diArid^  of  HilgcUnd 
appear!  a very  high  range  of  mountaina,  with  feren 
pinnaclca  or  crefta,  known  by  the  appeUation  of  the 
^eewa  Si/lfrsf  discernible  a great  way  off  at  fea.  7'o 
the  fouthward  of  this  rartge,  though  in  the  fame  di- 
ftri^  rifes  the  famona  mouatato  7oryfi«//m,  fo  Called 
becaufc  the  fomtnit  rcfemUei  a man’a  liead  with  a hat 
os,  uoder  which  appeara  a Angle  rye,  funned  by  ao 
aperture  through  the  mountain,  I (oelia  hi^,and  3000 
ella  in  length.  The  fun  may  he  feen  through  thia 
hirprififlg  caaity,  which  ta  paflaUe  by  the  foot  of  tra- 
vellera.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain  we  find  a ref^- 
voir  of  water,  aa  Urge  aa  a moderate  fiih-pood : in  the 
lower  part  is  a oavem,  through  which  a tine  400  fa- 
thocna  in  length,  being  let  down,  did  not  rench  the 
iaoctom.  At  Herroc  in  Simdmoer  ia  nnocher  cauera 
called  Do^rm^  fuppofed  to  reach  under  the  fea  to 
Scotland  s which,  bowerrr,  ia  00  more  than  an  idle 
tradition.  In  the  year  1750,  two  cleigymcii  entered 
thia  fubarrrancaa  cavity,  and  proceeded  a eonfidcrable 
way,  until  thty  heard  the  fea  dnfiilng  overtheir  beadir 
the  pnAage  waa  aa  wide  and  high  aa  aa  ordinary 
church,  the  fidea  perpmdieuhr,  and  the  roof  mulled. 
They  defernded  one  Aight  of  natural  Aaira ; but  arri* 
viog  at  another,  they  were  afraid  to  penetmte  fartberf 
they  had  gone  fb  far,  boareaer,  that  two  candles  were 
confumed  in  their  pTOgarU  and  TCton.  A cavern  of 
a very  cuviona  nature,  urving  aa  a conduit  to  a Aream 

water,  peoetratca  through  the  fidea  of  the  moun- 
tain JLimot.  In  the  diAridt  of  Rake,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Frederick Aiall,  are  three  cavitiea  in  a rock  $ 
•oe  of  which  ia  fo  deep,  that  n fmall  Aonc  dropped 
down,  does  not  reach  the  bottom  in  lefa  than  two  mi- 
nvtea;  and  thro  the  found  it-producea  it  plcafaat  and 
meindiuoa,  not  unlike  the  (buod  of  a bcA. 

The  vaA  mountaina  and  tugged  rocka  that  deform 
ihe  face  of  thia  country  are  pe^u&ive  of  Bomhcrlda 
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incoavnicMch  The,  •disit  of  little  arable  ground  : 
they  render  the  country  in  fome  ptrt.  impalTaUe,  iimI 
errry  where  dilHcuIt  to  irmhcri : they  iffotd  (heller 
to  wild  bend.,  which  come  froni  their  lurking  hole., 
and  make  terrible  ha.ock  aranng  the  flock.  q(  cattle  t 
they  expofe  the  (beep  and  goat,,  u well  aa  the  pea* 
f.nt,  to  daily  accident,  of  falling  oxer  precipice.  ; they 
occafion  fudden  torrent.,  and  fall,  of  fuow,  which  de- 
Icead  with  incridible  impetuufity,  and  often  fweep 
away  the  labour,  of  the  hulbindman ; and  they  are  fub. 
jedt  to  dreadful  difmption.,  by  which  huge  rock,  are 
rent  from  their  fide.,  and,  hurling  down,  OTcrwhehn 
the  plain,  below  with  inevitable  ruin.  The  petCnnta 
frequently  build  their  houfn  on  the  edge  of  a fleeja 
precipice,  to  which  they  muA  climb  by  laddera,  at  the 
haxarri  of  their  live. ; and  when  a prrfon  die.,  the 
corpfc  mufl  be  let  down  with  rope^  before  it  can  be 
laid  ia  the  coffin.  In  winter  the  mail  it  nftca  drawa 
up  tbe  fldc.  of  deep  mountaina.  Llren  in  the  kiog'a 
road,  traveUcr.  are  expofed  to  the  frequent  lifk.  of 
falling  over  ihofe  dreadful  rack.  | for  they  are  obligetl 
to  paf.  over  narrow  pathway.,  without  rail,  or  riting 
on  tlie  fidee,  either  fliorcd  up  with  rotten  poll.,  or 
fufpended  by  iron  bolt,  faflened  in  the  mountaina. 
In  the  narrow  paf.  of  Nacroc  i.  a tenarkable  way  of 
thi.  kind,  which,  above  boo  year,  ago,  the  btiou. 
king  Surre  caufed  to  be  made  for  the  paflage  of  hit 
cavalry  | and  even  thi.  would  have  been  fouod  impaf- 
(able  by  any  other  hoefe.  than  ihofe  of  Norway,  which 
are  ufed  to  climb  the  rock,  like  goala.  Another  eery 
difficult  and  dangerou.  road  i.  ifani  between  Sbogfladt 
ind  Vang  in  Voldet.,  along  the  fide  of  a fleep  maun- 
taia,  in  fame  place,  fo  narrow,  that  if  two  tnveUcio 
on  horfebtek  Ibould  meet  in  the  night,  they  woiiM 
find  it  imprafUenbIc  either  to  pain  each  other,  or  lum 
back.  In  fuch  i cafe  their  liven  could  not  be  fared, 
oolef.  one  of  them  (hould  nUght,  and  throw  hi.  horfe 
bcadloog  ioto  the  lake  below,  and  then  ding  to  the 
rock,  until  tbe  other  conU  pafa.  When  a (beep  or 
rat  makea  a falfe  ftep  to  the  pn^edhon  of  a rock, 
from  whence  it  can  neither  aiiwod  nor  defeend,  tbe 
owner  haurda  hi.  own  life  to  prefmre  that  of  the  ani- 
aanl.  He  dired.  hiaafelf  to  be  lowered  down  from  ibe 
top  of  the  mountain,  fitting  on  a crab  flick,  tied  to 
the  end  of  a long  rope  t and  when  be  am'rct  at  the 
place  where  the  crentuve  flaadi,  he  faAeni  it  to  the 
fome  emd,  and  it  ii  drawn  up  with  hunfelf.  Peihnpo 
the  other  end  of  the  rope  n held  by  one  perfon  only  , 
and  there  aie  fome  inflance.  in  which  the  aSftanI  baa 
been  dragged  down  by  the  weight  of  hi.  friend,  fo 
font  both  have  perilli^  When  either  nun  or  beaft 
bu  had  the  midoitune  to  fall  over  very  high  pcecipicea, 
they  hare  not  been  fuflfocaled  by  the  icpeieuflionof 
the  air,  but  their  Imdiet  hare  beeo  alvray.  burft  before 
they  reached  the  ground.  Sometimea  entire  crefli  of 
rock.,  many  fathom,  in  length  and  breadth,  have 
fallen  6on  at  oace,  creating  fueh  a violent  agitation 
of  the  air,  la  feemed  a prelude  to  tbe  world',  diflblu- 
tion.  At  Steenbroe  in  Laerdale,  a flupendou.  mafo, 
brgar  than  any  caflie  in  the  univerfe,  ^pcan  to  have 
bera  levered  and  tumbled  from  the  mountain  in  latge, 
fli.rp,  and  nrad  fragment.,  through  which  the  river 
mar*  with  hiacou*  j^Uowing.  In  the  year  1731,  o 
promantory  on  Sandinaer,  called  Rmmtm-tJM,  that 
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over  NonUl  Creek»  fiuSdenly  f«ve  wty»  tnd 
“ * plunged  into  the  witer  t which  fwelled  to  fuch  a de- 
gfeCi  that  the  church  of  Strand,  tho*  half  a league  on 
the  other  Hde  of  the  bank,  waa  overflowed  t the  creek, 
however,  waa  not  flUetl  upi  on  the  contrary,  the  flflier* 
men  declare  they  find  no  difference  in  the  depth,  which 
ia  faid  to  exceed  900  fathoma. 

• The  retnarkaMc  rtveri  of  Norway  are  ihefc  t The 
Nitd,  iffutng  from  Tydalen,  on  the  !>ordera  of  Swe- 
den, runs  Weftward  into  the  lake  Selhoet  and  after- 
warda,  turning  to  the  northward,  paflea  by  the  city  of 
l>rontheim,  to  which  it  anciently  gave  the  name  of 
Niderot  tad  Ntdr^a  t Sule  Ely,  that  dricending  from 
Sulefield,  ntna  with  a rapid  courfe  thro*  Nordic  into 
the  fea : Gulca,  which  rifea  near  Sffarafletd  In  the 
north  t and  running  ao  leagues  weflward,  thro*  Aaten, 
Hlotaalen,  Sturen,  and  Mclhuoa,  difehargea  itfelf  in« 
to  the  fea,  about  a league  to  the  weft  of  Drontheim. 
In  the  year  1344,  this  river  bnried  itfelf  under 
ground : from  whence  it  again  burft  forth  with  fuch 
violence,  that  the  earth  ai^  ftonea  thrown  up  by  the 
eruption  filled  the  valley,  and  formed  a dam  \ which, 
however,  was  foon  broken  and  wafhed  away  by  the 
force  of  the  water.  Divers  churches,  48  farm>hoofei, 
with  150  perCona,  were  deflroyed  on  this  occafion.  Ot* 
lerocB,  a large  river,  taking  its  rife  from  the  moun- 
tain Agdc,  runs  about  30  Imgues  through  Seeterdale 
and  Efie,  and  difemboguet  itfelf  into  the  cataraA  of 
Wiland.  The  Hver  Syre  fifes  near  the  mountain 
Eang,  and  winds  its  courfe  thro*  the  vale  of  Syre  into 
the  lake  of  l.runde  in  the  diocefe  of  Chrifttanfand ; 
thence  it  continues  its  way  to  the  fea,  into  which  it 
difeharges  itfelf  through  a narrow  ftrait  formed  by 
two  rocks.  This  contradtion  augments  hii  impetno- 
Bty,  fo  that  it  ihoou  tike  an  arrow  into  the  lea,  in 
wUcb  it  produces  a veiy  great  agitation.  Nid  and 
Sheen  are  two  confidcraUe  rivers,  iffuing  out  of  Tille* 
tnark*  Their  water-fiins  have  Seen  diverted,  with  in* 
finite  labour,  by  canals  and  pafEu^  cut  throngh  the 
rocks,  for  the  convenience  floating  down  the  tim- 
ber. Tyreflord,  or  Drammc,  is  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood  of  Honifoffr,  joined  by  two  rivers  from  Oedale 
and  Hadeland,  and  difemboguea  itfelf  into  the  fra  near 
Bragacfi.  Loven  rifet  in  the  higheft  part  of  Kumme- 
dal,  and  runs  through  Konlbrrg  to  the  fea  near  Laurw 
wig.  Oiaamm  is  the  largeft  river  of  Norway,  diftio* 
ujfhed  by  the  name  of  Stor  £/tm,  or  the  gmtf  rrnrr. 
t derives  its  origin  from  the  mountain  Eh>fre,  from 
whence  it  winda  all  along  the  plains  of  Oefterdale  and 
6otoe  \ then  joim  the  Vorme,  another  confiderable  ri- 
ver rifing  out  of  Mioea  and  Guldbrandfdale.  Theft 
bei^  jomed,  travrrfe  the  lake  Ov^eren  t tnd  thence 
tffuing,  run  on  to  Sarp  near  Fiederickfiadt. 

Norway  abounds  with  fiefli-water  lakes  l the  prirn> 
cipal  of  which  are,  Ryfvand  in  Nordtand,  Snaafen, 
Sriboe,  the  Crenter  and  Lefl^  Mioea,  Slirevand, 
Sperdille,  Rand,  Vefin,  Siren,  Modnra,  Lund,  Nor- 
(oe,  Hutdfoc,  FarifvaiKl,  and  Oeyevand : all  tbefe 
are  well  (locked  with  fiih,  and  navigiUe  for  targe 
VclTeU.  Wars  have  been  formerly  carried  on  npon 
ihefe  inland  feat  1 in  fome  of  which  tre  fmall  floating 
iflands,  or  parcels  of  earth,  with  Oees  on  them,  fepa- 
rated  from  the  main  land,  and  probably  preferved  in 
compaA  mafles  by  the  mots  of  trees,  (hmbs,  and  graft, 
snurwoveii  in  the  (oiL  In  the  year  1702,  the  fi^ty- 


feat  of  Borge,  near  FredcrickRadt,  being  a Qdblc 
edifice,  with  lofty  towers  and  battleamti,  fuddcniy  ' 
funk  into  an  abyfs  lOO  fathoma  deep,  vrhicb  was  in- 
(lanuneoufly  filled  by  a piece  of  water  300  cUs  in 
length  and  about  half  as  broad.  Fourteen  perfons, 
with  200  head  of  cattle,  perifhed  in  this  catiilrophe, 
which  was  occafioned  by  the  river  Olaameo  precipita- 
ting Itfelf  down  a svater-fall  near  Sarp,  and  under- 
mining  the  foundation.  Of  all  the  water-falls  in 
Norway  this  of  Sarp  is  the  molt  dangerous  for  its 
height  and  rapidity.  The  current  drives  17  mills  t 
and  roars  with  fuch  riolrore,  that  the  w*ater,  being 
daihed  and  comminuted  among  the  rocks,  rifes  in 
tbs  fora  of  rain,  where  a beautiful  rainbow  may  be 
always  feen  when  tbc  fun  (bines.  In  ancseat  times 
this  calaradi  was  made  uie  of  for  tbc  execution  of 
traitors  and  other  aalefadtors : they  were  thrown 
down  alive,  that  they  might  be  dsfiied  in  pieces  on 
the  points  of  rocks,  and  die  in  a dreadful  comoDOtion, 
analogous  to  thofe  they  had  endeavoured  to  excite  la 
tbc  community. 

Great  part  of  Norway  is  Covered  with  fbrrfts  of 
wood,  which  conflitutc  the’  principal  article  of  com- 
merce in  this  country.  They  chiefly  confill  of  fir  anR 
pine,  for  which  great  foiai  are  recciv^  from  foreigners, 
vrirn  export  an  immenfe  number  of  mads,  beams,  planks, 
and  boards.  Bcfidea,  ao  incredible  quantity  is  con* 
fumed  at  borne,  in  butlduig  houfes,  (hips,  bridges, 
piles,  moles,  and  fences  \ over  and  above  the  va(t 
demand  for  charcoal  to  the  founderies,  and  fori  for 
domeflic  nfet.  Nay,  in  foasc  places,  the  trees  are 
felled  for  no  other  purpofe  bnt  to  clear  the  ground 
and  to  be  burned  into  aflies  for  manaie.  A good 
quantity  of  timber  ts  yearly  exported  to  Scotland  and 
Spun  X but  this  U inconlideraNe  when  compared  to 
the  raft  exports  from  Drammen,  Frederick(hall  m Fre- 
dcrickfladt,  Chrilliaoia,  Skecr,  Areodal,  Chriftisn- 
fand,  Chnfiiao*s-bay,  and  Drontheim.  .The  mads  sod 
large  beams  are  (haated  dosm  the  rivers,  and  the  red 
is  divided  into  boards  at  the  iaw-milli.  Thefs  works 
fttpply  • vaft  number  of  families  with  a comfortable 
fubfideacc.  A tenth  part  of  all  fawed  timber  be- 
longs to  his  Danidi  majedy,  and  makes  a confiderable 
branch  of  his  rereaue.  The  foreda  in  Norway  are  fo 
vaft  and  thick,  that  the  people  feem  ta  think  there 
can  never  be  a (carcity  of  wood,  efpecially  as  the  foil 
is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  produ^ioo  of  timber  t 
they  therefore  dedroy  it  with  a wadefut  hand  } info- 
mo^  that  more  wood  rots  in  Norway  than  is  burned 
in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Drnmark.  The  heft  timber 
grows  in  the  provincct  of  Saltan,  Heliclaod,  Romf- 
dale,  Ouldbrandfdate,  Oederdale,  Soloe,  ValderSk 
Haliingdate,  Ssignifiord,  TcKcmark,  and  the  lord(hip 
of  Neddie. 

The  climate  of  Norway  is  very  different  in  differeat 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  At  Bergen  the  winter  is  fo 
moderate,  that  the  feas  arc  always  open  and  pra^tica- 
cable  both  to  mariners  and  fl(hctmeo,  except  iw 
creeks  and  bays,  that  reach  fir  up  into  the  country 
towards  Fflefirid,  when  the  keen  north-eaft  wind 
Mows  from  the  land.  On  the  cift  fide  of  Noiway 
from  tbc  frontiers  of  Sweden  to  Filrfield,  the  cold 
generally  feta  in  about  the  middle  of  October  with 
great  feverity,  and  lads  till  the  middle  of  April  i du- 
ring svbkh  interval  the  waters  are  frozen  to  a *ery 
P a coafidcrallc 
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Nofwy.  coaftd«TabIe  thi'ckncA,  and  the  fiice  of  the  country  ii 
covered  with  fnow.  To  the  year  1719,  7500  Swedca, 
who  intended  to  attack  Dmnthcim,  pertfhed  in  the 
(bow  on  the  mountain  of  Ruden  or  Tydel,  which  fe- 
parates  /cmpteland  in  Sweden  from  the  diocefe  of 
l>rontheini.  A company  of  too  Norwegian  fledge* 
met)  under  major  Kmahus,  found  them  all  frozen  to 
death  on  the  ridge  of  the  mountain,  where  they  had 
been  furprifed  by  a florm  accompanied  with  fnow, 
hail,  and  catrrme  cold.  Some  of  thefc  unhappy  vie* 
tims  appeared  fitting,  Tome  lying,  and  othera  kneeling 
111  a polluee  of  praying.  Thiy  had  cut  in  pieces  their 
mufkets,  and  burned  the  little  wood  they  afforded. 
*n»e  generals  Labarre  and  Zoega  loll  ilieir  lives  { and 
of  the  whole  corps,  confiding  originally  of  to,coo,  no 
mote  than  2500  furvived  this  dreadful  catadraphe. 

The  cold  is  dill  more  intenfe  in  that  pari  of  Nor- 
way called  /'waiord,  fituated  in  the  frigid  zone  near 
tile  polar  circle.  But  if  the  winter  is  generally  cold, 
the  fummer  11  often  cxccfiively  hot,  in  Norway.  The 
rays  of  the  fun  arc  rcTcrbcratcd  from  the  fidcs  of  the 
mountains  fo  a>>  to  render  the  weather  clofe  and  fullry 
in  the  valleys ; befides,  the  fun's  abfence  below  the 
horizon  u fo  (hort,  that  the  atmofphcre  and  moun 
tains  have  not  time  to  cooL  The  heal  ti  fo  great,  that 
vcgciatiun  is  remarkably  quick.  Barley  is  Town, 
grows,  ripens*  and  is  reaped,  in  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks 
or  two  mooiha.  -The  longed  day  at  Bergen  confids 
of  19  hours ; the  fun  riling  at  half  an  hour  after  two, 
and  fetting  at  half  an  hour  after  nine.  Hie  fliorteft 
day  does  not  exceed  fix  hours  t for  the  fun  rifes  at  nine 
in  the  morning,  and  fets  at  three  in  the  afternoon. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  daylight  increafea 
with  remarkable  celerity  t and,  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  dccreafet  in  the  fame  proportion.  In  fum- 
mer one  may  read  and  write  at  midnight  by  the  light 
of  the  fley.  Cbriftian  V.  while  he  rcfided  at  Dron- 
theiiD,  ufed  to  fup  nt  midnight  without  candles.  In 
the  didrid.  of  Tromfen,  at  the  extremity  of  Norway, 
the  fun  U continually  in  view  at  midfummer.  It  is 
leen  to  circulate  day  and  night  round  the  north  pole, 
cuntraAiog  its  orbit,  and  then  gradually  enlarging  it, 
until  at  length  it  leaves  the  horizon.  In  the  depth  of 
winter,  therefore,  it  is  for  fome  weeks  invifible ; and 
all  the  light  perceived  at  noon  it  a faint  glimmering 
for  about  an  hour  and  an  half,  proceeding  from  the 
refledlion  of  the  fun's  rays  from  the  highed  mountains. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  thefc  provinces  are  fapplied 
with  other  lights  that  enable  them  to  follow  their  em- 
ployments in  the  open  air.  The  fkj  being  generally 
ferene,  the  moonlUne  is  remarkably  bright,  and,  be- 
ing refledled  from  the  mountains,  illuminates  the 
valleys.  They  are  alfo  affided  by  the  Aurora  Bo- 
realis, which  is  very  frequent  in  the  northern  pans  of 
Europe. 

The  air  of  Norway  is  gencnlty  pure  and  falubrious. 
On  the  fca-coads,  indeed,  k is  rendered  mold  by  va- 
pours and  exhalations:  but  in  the  midland  pans  of  the 
country,  towards  the  mouRUins,  the  climate  is  fo  dry, 
that  rr»cal  may  be  kept  for  many  years  without  being 
worm-eaten  or  damaged  in  the  lead.  The  inhabitants 
have  no  idea  uf  fickncfs,  except  what  is  occafioned  by 
excefles.  It  is  faid,  th^  in  the  vale  of  Guldbraod  the 
inhabitants  live  to  fuch  extreme  old  age,  that  they 
y become  weary  of  life,  and  caufe  tbemlclvct  t«  be  tc» 
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moved  to  a Icfs  falubrious  climate,  whereby  they  may 
have  a chance  of  dying  the  foooer.  In  confumptioos, 
however,  the  mold  air  on  the  Iba-fide  is  found  to  be 
moil  agreeable  to  the  lungs  in  refpiration.  Norway, 
being  a mountainous  country  inicrfcded  by  creeks, 
abounding  with  lakes,  rivers,  and  fuow,  mud  be  fub- , 
jr6l  to  frequent  rains  | and  from  fudden  thaws  the 
inhabitants  are  fometimes  expofed  to  terrible  dtfaders. 
Vail  malTcs  of  fnow  falling  from  precipices,  over- 
whelm men,  cattle,  boats,  houfes,  nay  even  whole 
vilUgci.  About  two  centuries  ago,  a whole  parifh  was 
covered  and  dedroyed  by  an  Immenfe  mafi  of  fnow  ; 
and  fcveial  domciiic  ulenfila,  as  feiflars,  knives,  and 
bafoni,  have  been  at  diffeicnt  times  brought  to  light 
by  a rivulet  that  runs  under  the  fnow,  which  has  bcca 
gradu.'dly  hardened  and  locreafed  by  repeated  frofis  and 
annual  acceflions.  • 

The  winds  that  chiefly  prevail  on  the  weflern  coaH 
arc  thofe  that  blow  from  the  fouth  ; whereas,  on  the 
other  fide  of  FilcficlJ,  the  winds  that  produce  and 
continue  the  hard  frolU  arc  always  northerly,  lu  the 
fummer,  there  is  a kind  of  regular  tradc-wInd  on  the 
coall  of  Bergen.  In  the  forenuon  the  fca  begins  to 
be  cooled  with  a weilcrly  breeze,  which  continues  till 
midnight.  1 hen  the  land  breeze  begins  from  the  eatl, 
and  blows  tilt  about  ten  in  the  morning.  The  coati 
is  likewife  fubje^  to  fudden  fqualUand  florms.  Hur- 
ricanes fometimes  rife  at  fes)  and  in  thrfe  btrtiidcs 
the  phenomenon  called  a tvoicr-ffiout  is  not  uncommon. 
One  of  thefc  in  the  neighbourhood  of  I'crro  is  faid  to 
have  fucked  up  with  the  water  fume  Ufls  of  herring^ 
which  were  afterwards  dropped  on  Koltcr,  a rouuutma 
1 2CC  feet  high. 

The  frelh- water  of  Norway  is  not  very  light  or 
pure  i but  on  the  contrary  is  generally  turbid,  and 
depofits  a fedimrnt  of  adventitious  matter,  being  fomo- 
times  impregnated  wiib  ochre,  and  particles  of  iron. 
Ncvcrthclifs  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Uilc,  and  remark- 
ably falubrious ; as  appears  from  the  good  health  of  th« 
common  people,  who  drink  little  or  no  other  liquor. 

'rbe  foil  of  Norway  varies  in  different  places  ac- 
cording to  the  fituation  of  rock  or  valky.  I'he  moutu 
talus  here,  es  in  every  other  country,  arc  bare  and 
barren ; t>ut  the  earth  walhed  dowTi  from  them  ^7 
the  rams  ennehesand  fertilizes  the  valleys.  In  thefe 
the  foil  generally  confifls  of  black  mould,  find,  loam, 
chalk,  and  gravel,  lying  over  one  another  in  unequal 
flrata,  and  fometimes  in  three  or  four  fucctflions:  the 
mould  that  lies  uppermofl  ts  very  fine  and  mellow^ 
and  fit  to  nouiilh  forts  of  vegetablei.  There  ia 
alfo  clay  found  in  different  parts  of  this  kingdom,  of 
which  the  inliabltants  begin  to  make  earthen  ware^ 
but  bricks  and  tiles  are  not  ufed  in  building.  The 
face  of  the  country  is  in  many  places  deformed  by 
large  fwsmps  and  marlhcs,  very  dangerous  to  the 
traveller.  Near  Lccffce  in  the  diocefe  of  Chrillianfand, 
a wooden  caufeway  is  extended  near  a mile  over  a 
morafs;  and  if  a hotfe  or  any  other  animal  (houlJ  make 
a falfe  ffep,  he  will  fink  at  once  into  the  abyfs,  never 
to  rife  again. 

lif  a cold  country  like  Norway^  roughened  w^k 
rocks  and  mountains,  iDterfperfcd  with  bogs,  and  co* 
vered  with  forefls,  we  cannot  expert  to  find  agriculture 
in  perfection.  The  ploughed  lands,  in  refped  to  moun- 
uios,  wooda,  meadows,  «nd  wafics,  do  not  exceed 
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X«rw»r.  the  proportion  of  i lo  8o  j fo  thtt  the  wliole  comii- 
> y try  doc&  not  produce  corn  to  mamtain  abore  half  the 
Duniher  of  its  inhabitants.  The  peafanti  are  difeou- 
rage^i  from  the  pravtice  of  tiufbaodry  by  the  frequency 
ot  accident!  that  feem  peculiar  to  the  climate.  Even 
in  the  fruitful  provinces  of  Guldbraodfdalet  Oetfer« 
dale,  and  Solocr,  as  well  as  in  other  placet,  when  the 
corn  apjieart  in  the  motl  flourilhing  condition,  the 
whole  hope  of  the  harvcil  is  fomciimet  ddlroyed  ip 
one  night  by  a fudden  froll  tliat  ntps  the  blade  and 
extioguithm  the  vegetation.  The  kingdom  it  more- 
over viHteJ  by  fome  unfavourable  years,  in  which  the 
fun  feems  to  have  loti  his  genial  power ; the  vegetables 
arc  Hunted;  the  trees  bud  and  bl<>om,  yet  bear  no 
fruit;  and  the  grain,  though  it  rifea,  will  yet  pro* 
diric  nothing  but  empty  ears  and  Hraw.  This  ca!a> 
nuty,  however,  rarely  occurs ; and  in  general  the  cul< 
tivated  parts  of  Norway  yield  plentiful  crops  ofex* 
celicnt  rye,  barley,  and  oats  1 he  moll  fruitful  pro* 
viiices  arc  Noiiiland,  In-Jerbarre,  and  Numedale,  in 
the  diocefe  of  Drontheim  ; Sognifiord  and  Vhiai,  in 
that  of  tiergen ; jedderen,  Ryefyllk,  K.tabygdclag, 
and  the  lordfhip  of  Ntdcncs,  in  the  diocefe  of  ChriHi* 
anlV.nd  ; Hcdemark  in  the  diocefe  of  Aggerhuis ; Ha* 
ilcland,  Toten,  Komerige,  Ringerige,  and  Gold* 
bi  andfdalf : thefr  territories  nut  only  produce  grain 
enough  for  their  own  coufumpiion,  but  likewife 
iupport  their  neighbours,  and  even  fuppiy  part  of 
Sweden.  Peafe  arc  likewife  propagated  in  this  cuun* 
try,  together  with  wheat,  buck*wlieat,  hops,  hemp 
and  Hax,  but  not  to  any  contideraMc  advartage.  The 
meadows  are  well  Aored  with  pailurage  for  llicep  and 
cattle,  ;rnd  the  Hehis  are  productive  of  thofe  vegetables 
whiebare  common  in  other  noitliern  countries.  Within 
tficfe  50  years  the  pe<iple  of  Norway  have  bellowed 
ibme  attention  on  the  culture  of  gardens,  which  in 
former  times  was  fo  neglected,  chat  the  cities  and 
towns  were  fupplied  with  leeks,  cabbage,  and  roots, 
from  England  and  Hulland.  At  prefent,  however, 
the  Norwegians  mife  their  own  culinary  and  garden 
roots  and  vegetables,  which  thrive  thcic  as  well  as  in 
any  other  country.  The  feurvy  being  a difeafe  that 
prevail!  along  the  fea-ciuH,  Nature  has  fcaitercd  upon 
It  a V >ricty  of  herbs  efileacious  in  the  cure  of  that  dif> 
temper;  fuch  as  angelica,  lofe-woit,  gentian,  crclTe.s, 
trefoil,  furrcl,  fcurvy'grafs,  and  a plant  called  rricb*t 
gfd/ft  that  grows  in  great  plenty  on  the  iHands  of 
Northland : from  whence  the  people  of  the  continent 
fetch  away  boat  loads  of  it,  to  be  preferved  In  barrels 
as  a fuccedancum  for  cabbage.  There  are  aU'o  a few 
noxious  vegetables  little  known- id  any  country  hut 
^^orway.  In  Guldbrandfdaleita  fpecics  of  grafs  called 
ftljnapei  the  root  of  which  is  fo  poifonous,  that  any 
beail  wliich  eats  of  it  dies  inamediulely,  the  belly 
burning ; nay,  the  carnivorous  fowls  that  prey  upon 
the  carcafe  of  the  bead  meet  with  the  lime  fate  : chil* 
dren  have  been  more  than  once  puifuned  by  this  root, 
which  neverthelcfs  is  fometimes  ufed  externally  as  an 
amulet  for  arthiitic  diforders.  Another  vegetable  per* 
nicious  to  the  cattle  is  the  Gramen  ojjifragum  Nor^ 
xvegitnftf  which  is  faid  to  mollify  the  bones  of  the 
cattle  which  feed  upon  it.  Among  the  noxious  plants 
of  Nunvay  we  may  alfo  reckon  the  igle-j^afs,  fatal 
to  Ihccp  aud  goats;  the'  tour-grafs,  whtch  afTc^ls 
horfes  and  cows  with  a fort  of  lethargy  ; and  th^  plant 
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torboe,  or  hide-fpring,  which  produces  nearly  li.c  Norway, 
fame  efFcft  on  horfts,  but  is  not  at  all  picjudccial  to 
cows,  fheep,  or  any  ruminating  animals.  The  herb 
turle,  not  unlike  angelica,  operates  nearly  la  thefatne 
manner:  yet  the  tears  arc  fa<d  to  feed  upon  it  with 
peculiar  rclffh  ; and  when  ihcir  hair  begins  to  fall  off 
by  feeding  upon  this  plant,  they  cure  themfeivcs  by 
caliug  the  6eili  of  animals. 

The  common  fruit-trees  tlirivc  tolerably  well  ia 
Norway,  the  inhabitants  of  W'hlch  have  plenty  of 
cherries,  apples,  and  pears.  Some  kiuds  of  plums  at> 
tain  maturity  ; which  is  feldom  the  cafe  with  grape?, 
apricots,  and  peaches.  But  even  the  apples  and  pears 
that  ripen  here  arc  furamer-frult  ; th^t  which  grows 
till  the  winter  feldom  coming  to  perfeAioa.  Great 
variety  of  agreeable  berries  arc  pr^uced  in  different 
parts  of  this  kingdom ; fiich  as  the  hagebar,  a kind 
of  does  ; an  iofuGon  of  which  in  wine  makes  a plcafant 
cooling  liquor;  juniper  berries,  eorinths  red  and  white, 
foclbar  or  fun  berries,  rafpberrics,  goorebem'es,  black- 
berries,  flnwbcTries,  &c.  with  many  other  fpecics 
that  feem  to  be  natives  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 

Among  thofe  .ire  the  transbar,  the  produce  of  the 
myrtillus  repens,  red  and  audere,  found  in  the  fpring 
in  perfection  under  the.fnow,  and  much  rclifhc4 
by  the  reindeer ; crakebcer,  rcfcmbling  bilberries, 
deemed  a powerful  antifcorbutic  ; agerbeer,  larger  and 
blacker  than  bilberries,  of  a plesfant  acid,  ripened  hy 
Cold,  and  ufed  at;  cherries  for  an  infution  in  wine  ^ 
and  hnally  tyltc*beer,  a red  pleafant  berry  growing  oiv- 
a fhort  Aem,  with  leaves  like  thofe  of  'tox  : they  arc 
plucked  off  by  handfuls,  and  fent  to  Denmark  to  be 
preferved  for  the  table,  where  they  are  eaten  by  way 
of  defert. 


Of  the  trees  that  grow  wild  in  Norway,  the  prin** 
cipal  arc  the  tir  and  the  pioe.  The  ftril  yield  an  an-, 
nual  revenue  of  t, 000,000  of  rix  dollars,  if  we  include 
the  advanta;;cs  refulting  from  the  faw-mills  and  the 
maila ; one  of  which  laft  has  been  known  to  fell  for  200 
nx*dolIars.  The  red  fir-tree,  which  ^ows  on  the  moun- 
tains,is  fo  rich  in  turpentine  as  tobealmuff  incorruptible. 
Some  of  the  houfes  belonging  to  tlw  Norway  peafantSy  « 
built  of  this  timber,  arc  fuppofed  to  be  above  400  years 
Aanding.  In  Guldbranfiiale  the  houfe  ia  Aill  to  be 
feen  ftandiug  in  which  king  Olaf  lodged  five  nights, 
above  700  years  ago,  when  he  travelled  round  the 
kingdom  to  convert  the  people  to  the  Chnftian  faith. 
Even  iso  years  after  the  trunk  of  the  fir.tree  has 
been  cut  down,  the  pcafnnts  bum  the  roots  for  tar, 
which  is  a very  profitable  commodity.  In  the  tens, 
the  refin  of  the  fir*trce  ts  by  nature  transformed  into 
a fubltance  which  may  be  called  Sar^aj  frankinititft. 
The  buds  or  ptnc*applcs  of  this  tree,  boiled  in  Aalc 
beer,  makf  an  cxcellcut  medicine  for  the  feurvy ; le(s 
unplcafant  to  the  uAe,  though  aa  clEcaciuus,  ai  tar- 
water.  The  pinc'trer  is  more  taH  and  beautiful  than 
the  fir,  though  iofen’or  10  it  in  ftrength  and  quality  : - 
for  which  reafon  the  planks  of  it  are  fold  at  an  infe- 
rior price,  an!  the  peafsnts  waftc  it  without  remorfe. 
Norway  likewife  produces  (bme  foreds  of  oak,  which 
is  found  to  be  excullent  for  {hip*building.  Here  alfo 
grow  plenty  of  eln^-trecs ; the  bark  of  which,  being 
powdered,  is  boikd  up  with  other  food  to  fatten  hogs,  . 
and  even  mixed  by  the  poor  among  thrir  meal : alfo 
the  aih,  from  which  die  pcafants  ditlil  a baliam  ufed  in  < 
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*Nsrw»y.  certain  difordm,  tnd  which  is  ofed  hoth  extnmallj 
r ' an  1 ioirmtUf.  Many  other  trees  floorift)  in  this 
country,  an  cmimrration  of  which  would  prorc  loo 
tediouj.  Haacls  grow  here  in  fuch  ahuodancc.  that 
t oo  tons  of  the  nuts  are  annually  exported  from  Bergen 
ftlone. 

A great  diversity  of  ftones  is  found  in  Norway, 
fome  of  which  are  of  a furprilinu  figure  Several 
tnountains  confift  chiefly  of  a brown  pebble,  which 
decays  with  age  ; osy,  it  fometimes  diflbWes,  and 
drops  into  the  fea,  and  the  cement  being  thus  loofen* 
Til,  a terrible  difruption  enfues.  In  fome  places  the 
grey  and  black  pebbles  are  intermixed  with  iron,  con* 
per,  lead,  Olver,  and  gold.  The  ground  in  certain  di- 
(Iricts  is  covered  with  the  fragments  of  rocks  that 
have  been  precipitated  from  the  fummits  of  modotalns, 
and  broken  by  their  fall  into  innumcnble  fliivera.  Be* 
tween  so  and  50  years  ago,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bergen,  a nun  was  fuddenly  overwhelmed  with  fuch 
a mafs,  which  fanned  a kind  of  vault  around  him  In 
this  dreadful  tomb  he  remained  alive  for  feveral  weeks. 
By  his  loud  cries  the  olace  of  his  conflnenent  was 
tlifcovcred:  but  it  was  found  Impoffibtc  to  remove  the 
huge  flones  by  which  he  was  inclofed.  All  that  hit 
friendi  could  do  for  him  was,  to  lower  dhwn  meat  and 
drink  through  fome  crevices  | but  at  length  the  Bonca 
felt  in,  and  crulhed  him  to  death. 

In  Norway  arc  inethauflible  quarries  of  excellent 
tnarNe,  black,  white,  blue»  grey,  and  variegated  | to* 

f ether  with  fome  detached  piccca  of  aUbaftcr,  feveral 
inds  of  fpar,  chalk-llonc,  cement*ftonc,  rand*ftone, 
tnill-ftone,  bakin^done,  Hate,  talc,  magnets;  and  fwinc* 
llone,  a produ^liom  natural  to  Norway  and  Sweden, 
of  a frown  colour,  fetid  fmcll,  in  texture  rcfembling 
cryflal,  and  deriving  its  fiame  from  a fuppofed  efficacy 
in  curing  a diftemper  incident  to  fwine.  Here  alfo  it 
found  the  amianthut  or  ftone*flax,  of  which  ineom* 
bnflibk  doth  may  be  made.  Norway,  however,  af> 
fords  no  flints,  but  plenty  of  pyrites  or  quartX,  bectl* 
tiful  cryflaU,  granites,  ametJhylls,  agate,  thunder* 
flonea,  and  cagle*ftonet.  Gold  has  formerly  been 
found  in  a fmaU  qttantity  in  the  diocefe  of  ChriRian- 
fand,  and  coined  into  ducata.  There  is  at  prefent 
n very  eonfidcrable  filver-mine  wrought  at  Kougfberg 
on  the  account  and  at  the  liik  of  his  Danilh  majefly : the 
ore  is  furprifingly  rich,  but  iotcmiptcd  in  fuch  a man* 
oer,  that  the  vein  is  often  loR.  Many  madcs  of  pure 
0 Silver  have  been  found  ; and,  among  the  reft,  one  piece 
wetghiug  560  pounds,  preferred  in  the  royal  mufeom 
nt  Copenhagen.  Such  it  the  richnefs  of  thefe  mines, 
that  toe  aunual  produce  amounts  in  value  to  a tun  and 
•n  half  io  gold.  Aliout  qcoo  people  are  daily  em* 
ployed,  and  earn  their  fubftAence,  in  thofe  ftupendoua 
works  ^a).  Other  fllver*mincs  are  profecmtcd  at  jarUherg, 
but  not  to  the  fame  advantage  ; and  here  the  ore  is 
aixed  with  lead  and  copper,  lo  many  paru  of  thii 
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country  coppermtnet  have  been  difeoseted;  hot  tkf  Narwt^ 
piincipsl,  and  perhaps  the  richeft  ta  all  Europe,  ia  at  v * 
Rornas,  abont  loo  Englifti  milca  from  Dronthetm. 

'i'his  work  yields  annually  about  t too  fhip  pounds  of 
pure  copper  t the  founderies  belonging  to  it  cutifume 
yearly  al^t  14,000  lifts  of  coal,  and  yoo  fathoms  of 
vrood.  I'he  Dcxt  in  importance  is  the  copper  worlv 
at  Lykkcn,  about  23  miles  from  Dronthciitl.  A third 
mine  is  carried  on  at  Indfet,  nr  Qjiickne,  at  tlie  dt« 
ftance  of  yo  miles  from  (he  fame  place;  and  here  they 
precipitate  the  copper  from  its  roenftruum,  by  means 
of  iron.  There  is  a fourth  copper.work  at  Silboe, 
about  30  miles  dlftant  from  Drontheim,  thongh  the 
leaft  conflderahle  of  the  four.  Other  copper  mines 
of  lefs  note  are  worked  in  different  parts  of  the  king* 
dom.  Iron  it  Hill  in  greater  plenty,  and  was  the  6rft 
metal  wrought  ia  this  country.  Many  hundred  thou^ 
fand  quintals  are  annually  exported,  chiefly  in  bars# 
and  part  of  it  in  ftoves,  pots,  kettles,  and  cannon  : 
the  national  proftt  arifing  from  this  metal  is  eftimated 
at  300,000  fix  dollars.  There  is  a fpccies  called  moor* 
iron,  found  in  large  lumps  among  the  morafles : of 
this  the  peafants  make  their  own  domefttc  tools  and 
Dtenflls,  fuch  aa  knivea,  feythes,  and  axes.  'Hie  lead 
found  mixed  in  the  filver-ore  is  an  article  of  fmall  im<* 
portance  in  Norway  ; yet  fome  mifici  of  this  metal 
nave  been  lately  opened  in  the  diftriA  of  Soloer  bj 
the  proprietor!  of  the  copper.work  at  OudaL  A vi« 
iriol'Work  has  been  begun  near  Kougfberg:  the  mines 
yield  great  plenty  of  fnlphur;  which,  however,  the 
Norwegians  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  melt  and  de* 
purate,  Kectufe  immense  quantities  are  found  at  a 
cheaper  rate  in  the  iflsnd  of  Iceland.  Alum  is  found 
between  the  ffate  flakes  near  Chriiliana  in  fuch  plenty^ 
that  works  have  been  fet  up  for  refining  this  mineral, 
though  they  have  not  yet  brought  it  to  any  degree  of 
tronlpareocy.  HisDanifh  majefty  has  eftablilhed  fait* 
works  in  the  peninfula  of  Value,  about  fix  Eng^iOi 
miles  from  Tonfberg,  wherC  this  mineral  is  extraded 
in  large  quantities  from  the  fet  water. 

Beffdes  the  animals  common  to  other  coumries, 

Norway  is  fsid  to  contain  many  of  the  uncommon  and 
dubious  kind  ; fuch  as  the  krakeo,  mermaid,  fca*fer* 
pent,  flee.  See  thefe  artivlss. 

Many  Danilh,  Engliffi,  Scotch,  Dutch,  and  Ger* 
mao,  families  have  now  fettled  in  Norway ; and  indeed 
form  no  inconfidcrable  part  of  the  trading  people  1 
but  the  original  iohabitanta  are  the  deferodaots  of 
thofe  ferocioua  Normanni,  who  harafled  almoft  all  tb« 
coafla  of  Europe  with  piratical  armaments  Io  the  8th, 

9th,  and  loth  centuries. 

**  Our  6rft  certain  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this *0000117  (fays  Penoafitf^  mis  from  the  defcila*4^,^ 
cion  they  brought  on  the  foutbern  nations  by  their 
piratical  invalions.  Their  countiy  had  iTfore  that 
period  the  naaae  of  Hortmanma/anJ,  aod  the  inha^ 

unta 


( a)  Mr  Coxc  tells  tn,  that  be  vifittd  thofe  mines,  l^iey  formerly,  he  fays,  produced  annually  L.  73,000, 
* but  at  preCent  yield  little  more  than  L.  50,000*  The  expencea  generally  exceed  the  profits ; nod  government 
gaicis  only  by  the  number  of  mtnera  employed*  The  mines  of  c^alt,  and  the  preparation  of  Pruffian  blue, 
•re  much  moie  productive*  The  latter  goes  through  270  hands,  and  the  number  of  mea  employed  aro 
356.  It  is  fuppofed,  that,  at  ihia  pevi^  (i?93)*  produce  u>  government  a ptoRt  of  JL.  i6,ooo 

a-year. 
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ti«t»  ^ortmanti  a li'tlc  wKidi  iocluJed  other  adjacent 
people  Great  Britain  and  Ir^nd  were  ravage  by 
them  in  84;  { and  they  continued  tneir  invation  till 
th«ry  efft^^ed  the  conqneft  of  En^rlanJ,  under  their 
leader  Canute  the  (#rcat.  They  went  up  the  Seine 
ai  fir  ai  Pan'i,  burnt  the  town,  and  forced  ita  weak 
monarch  to  pnrehafe  their  ahfenceat  the  piice  of  four- 
teen thoufand  marka.  They  plundered  Spain,  and  at 
length  carried  their  eacurfiona  through  the  Medtler- 
ranecn  to  Italy,  and  even  into  Sicily.  'They  ufed  nar- 
row eelTcls  like  their  anccUora  the  Sitonea ; arid, 
be&dta  oara.  added  the  improvemeat  of  two  faila  i 
and  victualled  them  with  flatted  provliioni,  bllcuit, 
cheefe,  and  beer.  Their  fhipi  were  at  ftrd  fniall ; but 
in  after  timea  they  were  large  enough  to  hold  100 
or  120  men  But  the  multitude  of  veflcli  wa«  anaa* 
zing.  The  fleet  of  Harold  Blaatand  confined  of 
yco.  A hundred  thoufand  of  thefe  favagea  have  at 
once  failed  from  Scandinavia,  fo  juiUy  flyled  Ofidnm 
gemtiura,  mtt  etrte  anlat  nattaaum.  Probal^  oe- 

cefllty,  more  than  ambition,  caufed  them  to  dlfcharge 
their  country  of  iu  exuberant  aumbera.  Muliitudea 
were  deftroyed  { but  multitude*  remained,  and  peopled 
more  favourable  cliinatea. 

**  Their  king,  Olaua,  «'aa  a convert  to  Chri  Aianity  in 
994 1 Bernard  an  EaglKhman  had  the  honour  of  bap- 
tixing  him,  when  Olaua  happened  to  touch  at  one  of 
the  ocUly  ifland».  He  plundered  with  great  fpirit  du« 
ting  feveral  yeara  ; and  ia  ioc6  reecived  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  fiom  his  pagan  f^eCkt.  But  reJigioat- 
seal  firft  gave  the  reft  of  Europe  a knowledge  of  their 
country  and  the  fweeta  of  ita  commerce.  I'he  Haofe 
towns  poured  in  their  roif&ooariea,  and  reaped  a icm* 
jml  harveft.  £y  the  year  1 204,  the  merebanta  ob- 
taintd  fromihewife  prince  Suer  every  encouragement  to 
commerce;  and  by  that  neana  Introduced  wealth  and 
eivUitation  ioto  his  barren  kingdom.  England  bf 
•very  method  cherifbeci  the  advantagep  refulcfng  from 
so  inlercosrfe  with  Norway,  and  Bergen  wvi  the 
emporium.  HeoryllLin  1217,  entered  ioto  a league 
with  its  monarch  Haquin;  by  which  both  princes  fit- 
pulated  for  free  accefs  for  their  fubjedts  into  their  re- 
i^Aire  kingdoms,  free  trade,  and  fecurity  to  their 
p^fnna.  Is  1269.  Henry  entered  into  another  trescy 
with  Magnus;  in  which  it  wm  agreed,  that  no  goods 
ffiould  be  exported  from  either  kingdom  except  they 
hid  been  paid  for ; sod  there  is,  befides,  a humane 
proviiion  on  both  frdes,  for  the  Cecurity  of  tlie  per- 
font  and  efTcifts  of  the  fubje^  who  fliould  fuffer  fhip- 
alreck  nn  their  feveml  coalks.*' 

The  infaabitama  now  fpeak  the  feme  langoage  that 
M ufed  in  Denmark,  though  their  original  toagM 
is  the  dialcA  now  fptiken  in  IceJaiKl.  They  profefii 
tlie  Euthoan  religion,  under  an  arebbifhop  efkablifh- 
ed  at  Drootheim,  with  fotrr  fuflragaost  namely,  of 
Bergen,  Stmflanger,  Hammer,  and  ChriHinna.  By 
the  union  of  Calmar,  the  two  kingdoma  of  Norway 
and  Deomark  were  united  under  one  mooarcb  ; and 
then  the  people  of  both  nations  enjoyed  coDAderabic 
privilege^:  but  the  Danifh  government  fooa  became 
sbfolute ; and  Norway  vnw  ruled  dcfpotically  by  a vice- 
roy, who  refided  in  the  capital,  and  prefidcd  in  the  fu- 
preme  court,  to  which  appeals  were  made  from  the  hib- 
•rdiAau  courti  of  judicature.  A gicat  change  has, 
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however,  taken  place  fince  the  prefent  amiaSlc  aniT 
accomplished  prince  of  l)eamark  had  part  of  the  go-  * '* 

vernment.  and  more  may  he  expected  from  his  virtue 
a^  afliduity  when  the  power  (hall  come  wholly  into 
his  own  hands. 

i'he  Norwegiai  I are  generally  weri-formed.  tall, 
tturdy,  and  robuit,  brave,  harly,  hoiicft,  horpitable, 
and  ingenious;  yet  favage,  ralh,  quarrelfonu,  and  btl* 
gmus.  The  fame  character  will  nearly  fuit  the  Inha- 
bitanii  of  wry  raounUinous  country  in  the  northern 
climates.  Their  women  ai^  well  (haped,  tall,  comely, 
remarkably  fair,  and  obliging.  The  nobility  of  Nor- 
way have  been  chwfiy  removed  by  the  kings  of  Den- 
mark, in  order  to  prevent  faction  and  oppofition  to 
the  court ; or  are  long  ago  degenerated  into  the  rank 
ofpeafant»:  fomc  familiei,  however,  have  been  lately 
raifed  to  that  dignity.  Every  freeholder  in  Norway 
^joyt  thc  right  of  pHnogeoiture  and  power  of  re- 
demption ; and  it  is  very  ufual  to  fee  a peafant  inha- 
biting the  fame  houfe  which  has  been  poffefFed  400 
yean  by  kts  anceAon.  The  odth  gath,  or  freehold, 
cannoi  ^ alienated  by  fale  or  otherwife  from  the 
right  heir,  called  adeU-mand : if  he  ii  not  able  to  re- 
deem the  eftate,  he  declares  hia  Incapacity  every  loih 
year  at  the  (efioni ; and  if  he,  or  his  heirs  to  the  third 
generatioo,  (hould  acquire  wtakh  enough  for  that 
purpofe,  the  pofleflorpro  Sewporr  rauA  rclign  his  pof- 
fcflion. 

Ihe  mounUtneers  acquire  furprifing  fbength  and 
by  hard  living,-  cold,  laboiioua  czerdlfe, 
climbing  rocks, fkatiog  on  the  fhow,and  haodbog  arms, 

.Aich  tbejr  cury  from  their  youth  to  dtfrod  tlwm. 
fel.e.  igmina  the  mid  b«>a.  of  the  foren.  TLofc  who 
dwdl  ia  the  maritime  part,  of  Norway  exercife  the 
employmenu  of  hlhiag  aad  na.ig.tion,  and  becotnc 
very  expert  niariaert. 

The  peafanti  of  Norway  never  employ  any  han- 
dicrafifmen  for  ssecefTaiies  to  thcinfelves  and  fami- 
lies s they  are  their  own  hatters,  ihoemakeri,  tay- 
lors,  Ufinrn,  weavers,  carpenters,  fsnitlis,  and  joiii- 
rn:  they  arc  even  expert  at  fcip  biiilding;  and  fome 
of  th^  make  excellent  violins.  But  their  general* 
turn  is  for  carving  in  wood,  which  they  execute  in  a 
furpriiaog  manner  with  a commoo  knife  of  their  own 
forging.  They  are  taught  in  their  youth  to  wrettle, 
fide,  fwinr,  fliatc,  climb,  (hoot,  and  forge  iron.  Their 
amulefncnts  coofift  in  making  verfei,  blowing  the 
horu,  or  playing  upon  a kind  of  guitar,  and  the  vio- 
Im:  tbia  iall  kind  of  muAc  they  perform  even  at  fu- 
nerals. The  Norwegians  have  evinced  their  val»ur 
tod  fidtlity  in  • thoubad  different  inrt.Dce*.  'J  hc 
country  alwiyi  diftraaed  by  inlefline  quarrels, 
which  from  gciuration  to  generation.  Even  the 
farmer*  ftand  upon  their  punailio,  and  challenge  one 
anotber  to  fingle  combat  with  their  kowea.  On  fuch- 
necafion.  they  hook  themfelwatoffrtber  by  their  hell., 
and  fight  until  one  of  them  is  killed  or  mortally 
wounded.  At  weddings  and  .^.ublic  fealla  they  irirk 
to  intoxication,  quarrel,  fight,  and  murder  generally 
rnfuea.  The  very  common  people  are  likewife  paf- 
fionatc,  amhitiooi  of  glory  and  indepradescr,  and 
»wn  of  their  pedigree.  The  nobiliey  and  merchanli. 
of  Noreay  fare  fumptooufi).;  hut  the  peafant  fi.et 
with  the  utmoil  temperance  and  frugnliiy,  except  at- 

fcftisalat: 
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•JJoTway.  ft  iliviili* : hi#  common  tfrad  i#  marfc  of  oatmca],  rolU 

*■-  V"**  cd  ioio  tio«id  lliin  cakcii,  like  thofc  ufed  in  Scotland. 

In  time  of  fearetty^*  they  boili  dry,  and  grind  the 
hark  cf  the  hr  tree  into  a kind  of  Hour  which  they 
-mix  with  oat-meal:  the  baik  of  the  elm-tree  it  ufed  tn 
the  f.sdie  manner.  In  thofe  p»m  where  a hfhery  it 
carried  on,  they  knead  the  roet  of  cod  with  their  oat* 
meal.  Of  thefe  lad,  mixed  with  harley*meal,  they 
make  hatly-podding  and  foup.  enriched  with  a pickled 
herring  or  faked  mackarel.  Frefti  Hfti  they  have  in 
plenty  on  the  fea-coaft.  They  hunt  arid  eat  grouTe, 
partridge,  hare,  red  deer,  and  rein-deer.  They  kill 
i'owt,  Iheep,  and  goats,  for  their  winter  (lock  : thefe 
they  pickle,  or  fmoke,  or  dry  for  ofc.  They  make 
cheefe  of  their  milk,  and  a liquor  called  fjrt  of  their 
four  uhey:  this  they  commonly  drink  mixed  with  wa- 
ter ; but  they  provide  a ilore  of  drong  ale  for  Chritt- 
ma^,  weddings,  chrikeninga,  and  other  entertain- 
. menu.  From  theirtcmpcrance  and  cxercife,  joined  to 
'the  purity  and  clafticity  of  their  air,  they  enjoy  good 
health,  and  often  attain  to  a furprifing  degree  of  lon- 
gevity. Nothing  it  more  common  than  to  fee  a hearty 
Norwegian  turned  of  loc.  In  the  year  173:3,  four 
couplet  danced  before  bis  Daniih  majefly  at  Fredericks- 
hall:  their  aget,  when  joined,  exceeded  800  years. 
NcTCTthcleft,  the  Norweigant  rrc  fubjed  to  variout 
difeafes;  fuch  as  the  fcab,  the  leproty,  the  feurvy, 
the  catanh,  the  rheumatlfm,  gout,  and  epilepfy.  The 
drefs  of  the  Norway  peafanta  confiftr  of  a wide  loofe 
jacket  made  of  coatfecloath,with  waideoat  aiHlbtccchrt 
of  the  fame.  Their  headt  are  covered  with  Happed  bats, 
or  caps  ornamented  with  libbont.  Tliey  trear  Ihoes 
without  outer  folet,  and  in  the  winter  leatbem  bufkint. 
They  have  Itkewife  rnow-lhocs  and  long  fkatet,  with 
which  they  travel  at  a great  pace,  either  on  the  land 
or  ice.  'I'herc  ia  a corps  of  fuldiera  thus  accoutred, 
who  can  out-march  the  fwifteft  horfes.  The  Norwe- 
gian pcafant  never  wears  a neckcloth,  except  on  ex- 
traordinary occafuma : he  opens  his  neck  and  bread  to 
the  weather,  and  lets  the  fnow  beat  into  his  bofom. 
His  body  is  girt  round  with  a broad  leathern  belt, 
adorned  with  btafs  plates  from  which  depends  a brafs 
chain  that  ftdlalns  a iHrgc  knife,  gimlet,  and  other 
tackle.  'Hie  women  are  drrffed  in  elofe-biced  jackets 
having  leathent  girdles  decorated  with  ornaments  of 
filver.  They  itkewife  wear  filvcr  chalni  round  their 
necki>,  to  the  ends  of  which  are  fixed  gilt  medals. 
l*htir  caps  and  handkerchiefs  are  almoft  covered  with 
fmuU  pbtrs  of  filver,  bnfs,  and  tin,  Urge  rings,  and 
bu'torui.  A maiJui  bnde  appears  with  her  hair  plait- 
. rd,  and,  together  with  her  cluaths,  hung  full  of  ft»ch 
jtnding  trinkett.  ’•  ?.  c.i 

The  chnrche*,  public  edifi(W«i  ami  many  private 
houfetf  in  Norway,  arc  built  nf  Hone  : but  the  people 
in  general  live  in  wooden  houfes  made  of  the  trunks 
of  hr  and  pine-tree  laid  upon  each  other,  end  juioed 
ly  mortifes  at  the  corners.  Thefe  arc  counted  more 
dry,  warm,  and  healthy,  than  ftone  or  brick  build* 
inga.  In  the  whole  diqccfc  of  Bergen,  one  hardly 
fees  a farm-houfe  with  a chimney. rn*  window:  they 
are  generally  lighted  by  a fquare  hole  in  the  top  of 
the  houfe,  which  lets  in  the  light,  and  lets  out  the 
,fn  oke.  In  fummer  ihi.,  hole  is  left  quite  open  : in  the 
;wimcr,  it  is  covered  with  what  theyx:all  a jiaui  that  is, 
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the  membrane  of  fomc  animal,  llretched  upon  a woodtn  Norway 
frame  that  fits  the  hole,  and  tranfmitslhe  rays  of  light.  fl 
It  is  fixed  or  removed  with  a long  pole  occafiooally.  Not  wtek. 
Every  perfon  that  enters  the  houfe,  upon  bufinefs  or  ’ ~ 
courtihip,  takes  hold  of  this  pole,  according  to  an- 
cient cufiom.  The  ceiling  is  about  eight  feet  high  in 
the  middle ; and,  being  arched  like  a cupola,  the 
fmoke  of  the  fire  underneath  rolls  about,  until  it  find* 
a vent  at  the  hole, -which  is  called  liur.  Under  thia 
opening  fiands  a thick  table  with  benches,  and  an  high 
feat  at  the  upper  end  for  the  maAcr  of  the  family  : he 
has  liVewife  a fmall  cupl^ard  fur  his  own  ufe,  in  which 
he  locks  up  his  muA  valuable  elledts.  I'he  boards  of 
the  roof  are  coated  with  the  bark  of  birch-trees, 
which  is  counted  incorruptible:  tliis  again  is  covered 
with  turf,  vi'hich  yields  a good  crop  of  grafs  fur  goat* 
and  fheep,  and  is  often  mowed  as  hay  by  the  farmer. 

The  Norwegtani  carry  on  a confidtiablc  trade  with 
foreign  nations.  The  duty  on  the  produce  e>f  their 
own  country  exported,  atuounts  annually  to  100,000 
rix-dollars.  Thefe  commodities  are,  copper  wrought 
and  unwrought  i iron  caA  into  cannon,  Hover,  and 
pots,  or  fofktcd  into  bars ; lead,  in  final]  quantity  ; 
mails,  timber,  deal-boards,  planks,  msrbie,  mill- 
ftones,  herring,  cod,  ling,  falmori,  lof  Hers,  floun- 
ders, cow-hides,  goat  ikios,  fcal-ikins,  the  fuis  of 
bears,  wohres,  foxes,  beavers,  ermines,  martens,  6cc. 
down,  feathers,  butter,  tallow,  train-oil,  tar,  juni- 
per and  other  forts  of  berries,  and  nutsj  fait,  alum, 
glafs  vitriol,  and  pot-afhes-  Ail  other  commuditiea 
and  arxiclet  of  luxury  the  Norwegians  import  from 
diflfcreDt  nations.  The  nature  of  the  ground  docs  not 
admit  of  much  improvement  in  agriculture  : neverthe- 
lefs,  the  farmers  arc  iM)t  deficient  in  induHry  and  Ikitl 
to  drain  ^marihes,  and  render  the  ground  arable  and  fit 
for  padure.  Many  are  employed  in  grazing  and 
breeding  cattle : but  a much  greater  nurnber  is  engaged 
in  felling  wood,  floating  ttm^i,  burning  charcoal,  and 
extrading  tir  from  the  roots  of  the  trees  which  have 
been  cut  dow*!! ; in  the  filver, copper,  and  iron-mines; 
in  the  navigation  and  fifhery.  A coulidetablc  number 
of  people  earn  a comfortable  liveUhood  by  hunting, 
fliooting,  and  bird-catching.  Every  individual  is  at 
liberty  to  purfue  the  game,  efprdally  in  ^e  mountalna 
and  commons therefore  every  peafaut  is  expert  tn  the 
nfe  of  fire-arms ; and  tliere  are  excellent  markfmen 
among  the  mountains,  who  make  ufe  of  the  bow  to 
kril  thofc  animals,  whofe  fleios,  being  valuable,  would 
be  damaged  by  the  Hiol  of  fire-arms. 

Norway  can  produce  above  14,000  excellent  fri* 
men.  The  army  of  this  country  amounts  to  30,003 
etfeOtive  mea  ; and  the  annual  revenue  exceeds  8oc,ooo 
rix-doUars. 

KoK/TAt-Patt  in  roolugy.  Sec  Mi?s. 

NORWJCll,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Nor« 
folk  iu  Engliifid,  filuated  in  £ Long.  1.  26.  N.  I.at. 

(2.40.  It  is  fiippofet!  to  have  had  its  natue,  whick 
fignifiei  "*  a caflie  to  the  north,'’  from  its  itiuatkm  ia 
refpedt  of  CaHor,  the  ancient  Venia  Icenuno),  three 
or  four  miles  to  the  fouth  of  it,  out  of  whofe  tulns  it 
fttms  to  have  rifen.  In  ila  infancy,  in  the  reign  of 
Ethtidred,  it  was  plundered  and  burnt  by  Sueiio  the 
Dane,  when  he  invaded  En^^land  with  a gre;<t  army. 
Afterwards  it  recovered  { and  ia  the  reigu  oi  Edward 
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Norwich.  i\it  Confcflbr  wai  a confiderahle  place*  having  1320 
- burghcrv.  But  it  fuffercd  ag^in  much  in  the  reign  of 
William  I.  by  being  the  feat  of  a civil  war,  which 
Ralph  earl  of  the  Eafl  Anglea  raifed  agatnft  that 
king.  So  much  was  it  impaired  by  the  Hege  it  then 
underwent,  that  there  were  fcarcc  560  burghers  left 
in  it,  aa  appears  from  Doomfday-book.  From  that 
time  forwai^  it  began  by  little  and  little  to  recover, 
erpccially  after  Bilhop  Herbert  tranflited  the  epifeo* 
pal  fee  hither  from  Thelford  in  the  reign  of  William 
Rtifua  in  1096  t and  built  a beautiful  cathedral,  of 
which  he  himfrlfUid  the  firfl  ftone,  with  this  inferip* 
tion,  Domintu  Herhertus  pofvit  primum  lapiiUm,  in 
nomine  Patru,  Pitu,  iif  SpirUus  San^it  Amen,  i.  e. 

Lord  (Bilhop)  Herbert  laid  the  firft  (lone,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft  and  by  a 
licence  from  Pope  Pafchal,  declared  it  the  mother- 
church  of  Norfold  and  Suffolk.  After  this,  as  Malmf- 
bury  has  it,  it  became  a town  famous  for  merchant 
dize  and  the  number  of  inhabitants.  Yet  it  was  mi- 
ferably  haraffed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11.  by  Hugh 
Bigod  earl  of  Norfolk,  who  was  an  adherent  of 
Henry’s  fon,  called  the  Jumor  iing*  In  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  it  was  walled  round  by  the  citizens,  who 
had  prefented  a petition  to  parliament  for  liberty  to 
do  it.  Henry  IV.  allowed  them,  inftead  of  bailiffs, 
which  they  had  before,  to  cleA  a mayor  yearly,  and 
made  the  city  a county  of  itfclf-  In  the  year  1548, 
near 58,000 perfons  were  carried  offby  the  plague;  and 
in  1505,  the  city  wa^  almotl  confutned  by  fire.  For 
the  flourifhing  ftatc  to  which  the  city  is  now  arrived, 
they  arc  much  indebted  to  the  Flemings,  who  fled  hi* 
ther  from  the  tyranny  of  the  duke  of  Alva  and  the 
imiulCtion,  and  taught  them  the  manufadure  of  thofe 
Biipcd  and  flowered  damaflcs*  cambicts,  druggets, 
black  and  white  crape,  for  which  the  pbcc  is  now  fo 
noted,  and  which  have  been  computed  to  yield  fume- 
times  200, cool,  a-ycar.  In  the  year  1583,  the  citi- 
zcn>,  by  the  help  of  an  engine,  conveyed  water  through 
pipes  to  the  higheA  p;irtt  of  the  city,  which  is  pin* 
fantly  feated  along  the  fide  of  a hill,  extending!  mile 
and  a half  in  length  from  north  to  fouth ; out  the 
breadth  is  much  Tefs,  and  it  contra^  itfclf  by  de- 
grees towards  the  fouth.  It  is  now  one  of  the  moft 
confiderable  cities  in  Britain  for  wealth,  populoufnefs, 
neat  buildings,  beautiful  churches  (of  which  it  had 
once  58,  but  now  only  56),  and  the  induAry  and  ci- 
vility of  the  inhabitants.  The  cathedral  is  a very  ve* 
nerai>le  Aru^ure,  with  a curious  roof,  adorned  with 
the  hiAory  of  the  Bible  in  little  im.'iges,  carved  to  the 
life,  and  a lofty  Aeeplc  105  ytirds  high.  The  wall  of 
flint  flone,  beautified  with  40  towers  and  1 2 gates, 
finifhed  in  1309,  is  now  much  decayed.  The  city, 
though  there  Is  a great  deal  of  waAc  ground  within 
the  walls,  was  computed,  about  60  years  ago,  to 
contain  8oco  houfes  and  50,00c  inhabitants.  Be* 
fu‘.es  the  cathedral  already  mentioned,  the  moA  re> 
markable  buildings  are,  the  duke  of  Norfolk’s  hoiift, 
one  of  the  largcA  in  England ; the  caAle,  which  is 
now  the  county-gaol,  and  Aands  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,,  with  a deep  moat  round  it,  over  w'hich  is  a 
bridge  of  one  very  large  arch;  the  Town-hall;  the 
Guild-hall,  formerly  the  church 
naAcry  of  BUck-Friais;  the  houK  of  corre^ion;  the 
fhire  houfe,  where  the  afllzct  are  held;  a lofry  mar- 
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ket-crofs,  built  after  the  fflanner  of  a piazia  \ the  bi-  Korwiclu 
Aiop's  palace;  the  king’s  fchoo), founded  by  EdwardV L ' 
the  boys  of  which  are  nominated  by  the  mayor  for 
the  time  being,  with  the  confent  of  the  majority  of 
aldermen.  There  having  been  formerly  many  thatched 
boufcB,  an  order  was  made,  that  all  houfes  that  Aiould 
hereafter  be  built  Aiotild  be  covered  with  tiles.  The 
city  is  inlcrfperfed  ivith  gardens,  orchards,  and  trees, 
which  make  it  both  plcafant  and  healthful.  It  has 
four  hofpitala,  in  which  a great  number  of  old  men 
and  women,  boys  and  girls,  are  maintained;  and  a 
dozen  charity  fchooli.  Here  arc  two  churches  for  the 
Dutch  and  French  Flemings ; who  have  particular  pri- 
vileges, and  arc  very  numerous.  Some  of  the  churches 
are  thatched,  and  all  of  them  cruAed  with  flint  Aone 
curioofly  cut ; which  is  the  more  wonderful,  as  Nor- 
wich Aands  in  a clay  country,  and  has  do  flint  within 
20  miles  of  It.  It  is  now  guvemed  by  a mayor,  re- 
corder, Aeward,  two  AieriHs,  24  aldermen,  60  com- 
mon-council, with  a town-clerk,  fword-beircr,  and 
other  inferior  officers.  'l*hc  mayor  is  chofen  on  May- 
day  by  the  freemen,  and  fworn  in  cn  the  I'uefday  be- 
fore Midfummer  cve  The  Aierfflg  arc  alfo  chofen  an- 
nually, on  the  firA  Tuefday  in  AuguA,  one  by  the 
freemen,  the  other  by  the  aldermen,  and  fwom  10  on 
Michaeimas-day.  The  freemen  of  the  feveral  wards 
choofc  each  their  alderman.  The  common- council  is 
chofen  in  Midlent.  The  mayor  is  a juAice  of  the 
peace  and  quorum,  during  his  year  (as  ate  alfo  the  re- 
corder and  Aeward)  within  the  city  and  liberties;  and 
after  his  mayoralty,  he  is  a JuAice  during  life-  The 
trade  and  manufactures  of  the  city  are  very  confiiief- 
aMe.  At  Varmouili  they  export  large  quantities  of 
their  mauufactures,  moA  of  which  arc  fent  to  Lon- 
don, and  import  a great  deal  ol  wine,  coal,  fiffi,  oil, 

SiC.  All  the  city  and  country  round  are  employed  in 
the  worilcd  manutad^ure,  brought  hither,  as  already 
obferved,  by  the  Flemings,  in  which  they  not  only 
confume  the  wool  of  their  own  county,  in  fpioning, 
weaving,  fee.  but  ufe  many  thoufand  p.tcks  of  yarn, 
which  they  receive  from  other  parts  of  England,  as  far 
as  Yorkffiire  and  WeAmoreland.  “T’hcrc  arc  eight 
wardens  of  the  weavers  chofen  annually,  and  fworn  to 
take  care  that  there  be  no  frauds  committed  in  fpin- 
ning,  weaving,  or  dying  the  AuAs.  It  Is  computed 
that  there  are  not  lefs  than  1 2c,coo  people  employed 
in  and  about  the  city  in  the  filk  and  woollen  manulac- 
turrs.  Their  markets  arc  thought  to  be  the  greateA 
in  England,  andfurniAied  with  a furprifing  plenty  and 
variety  of  goods  and  provifions  At  a fmall  village 
to  the  north  of  the  city,  called  St  Faiih'e^  not  Id's  than 
40,000  head  of  Scotcl;  cattle  are  faid  to  be  yearly 
bought  up  by  the  Norfolk  graziers,  and  fattened  in 
their  meadows  and  marAK*:!.  Its  markets  are  on 
Wednirfday,  Friday,  and  Saturday.  It  has  a 
number  of  fain,  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and 
gives  the  title  of  carl  to  t)»c  duke  of  Gordon. 

Fcwcitiesortownsfccmtohavefu  Acred  morcihan  Nor- 
wich has  done  at  various  periods,  and  few  feemtoHavc 
felt  it  lefs;  fortho*  quite  burnt  down  by  Sueno  as  above, 
it  was  of  confiderable  confequenee  in  Edward  the  Con- 
fcAor’i  time : nor  did  it  loug  feci  the  evils  of  the  in- 
furredion  and  fiege  in  William  the  Conqueror’s  time, 
for  it  was  rebuilt  in  Stephen’s  reigu,  and  made  a cor- 
poration ; befiies  oUicr  devatlations  already  mentioned. 
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^ Norwich  ha»  lon<  been  faraon*  for 

. ^ ii*  minufadturcs ; which  are  not*  in  the  opinion  of  fome, 

at  prcfeni  in  fa  flout  Ifliin^  h tlatc  a&  fonneriy.  In 
addition  cothe  manufacture  ofcambleis  drutr^^rtf,  and 
crape*,  it  u alfo  remarkable  for  baize,  fergea,  Ihal- 
loonc,  dackin);t,  and  woollen  clotha. 

Tlic  inhabitants  of  Norwich  arc  gencially  fo  cm- 
pirtyed  ill  ilieir  manufactnrea  within  doors,  that  the 
city  has  the  appearance  of  bcintr  defcried,  except  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  when  the  Urcets  fwarm  with 
people. 

Cailor,  near  Norwich,  was  the  Veota  leenorutn, 
or  capital  city  of  Uit  Keni,  the  broken  walU  of  which 
contain  t ftjnnre  of  about  30  acre*.  In  thoCe  walls 
may  ftill  be  perceived  the  remains  of  four  gates  and  a 
tower.  Several  Roman  urns,  rains,  and  other  rcHct 
of  antiquity,  have  been  found  at  this  place. 

NOSE,  the  organ  of  fmcll  Sec  AKarowy,  o'*  14^ 
The  nfea  of  the  nofe  arc,  it*  giving  u*  the  fenfe  of 
fcnetling  ; its  ferving  in  the  great  office  of  refpiratioD, 
and  in  modelling  the  voice;  in  receiving  the  abundant 
humours  from  the  eyes,  and  in  adding  to  the  beauty 
of  the  face. 

The  nofe  was  by  the  Augur*  particularly  attended 
10  in  forming  conjefturei  concerning  future  good  or 
ill  fuccefa.  The  tingling  of  the  right  or  left  lidc  of  it, 
for  inftvnce,  was  thought  to  have  different  Agniflca- 
tions  as  it  happened  to  different  fcxrs,  or  perfons  in 
different  conditions. 

Jn  Tartar)',  the  greateft  beauties  are  thofc  who 
have  the  leall  nnfea.  Ruybrock  mentions  the  wife  of 
the  great  Jenghix  Khan  as  a celebrated  bc.vuiy,  be* 
esufe  Ihe  had  only  two  ht)lcs  for  a nofe.  The  Crim- 
Tarlars  break  the  nofe*  of  llieir  children  while  young, 
as  thinking  it  a great  piece  of  foliy  to  have  their 
nofes  iland  before  their  cyca.  la  moft  other  countries, 
China  excepted,  great  nofe*  are  an  honour. 

Jn  wh.nl  the  hrauty  of  the  nofe  connHs,  different 
nations  have  different  opinion*.:  and  the  following  re- 
flexions of  Sir  joffiua  Reynolds  on  this  fuhjcdt,  arc 
perhaps  the  mod  phtlofophical  account  of  the  beauty 
Tiiler,  of  form  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  language.  I 

v«l.  M.  ftippofe  (fays  Sir  Joffiua)  it  will  be  eaflly  granted, 

that  no  man  can  judge  whether  any  animal  be  beauti- 
ful in  ita  kind,  or  deformed,  who  has  feen  only  one  of 
that  fpcciea;  that  is  as  concluflve  in  regard  to  the  hu- 
man figure:  fo  that  if  a man  born  blind  was  to  reco- 
ver hU  fi^ht,and  the  moff  beautiful  woman  wit  brought 
bcfoie  him,  he  could  not  determine  whether  (he  «-** 
handfome  or  not  ; nor,  if  tlw  moil  beautiful  and  moff 
deformed  were  produced,  couM  he  any  Wetter  deter- 
mine to  which  he  fhould  give  the  preference,  having 
firenonly  thofe  two.  To  diflinguifh  beauty,  then,  im- 
plies the  having  feen  many  individual*  of  that  fpecics. 
If  it  is  afkcd,  how  is  mare  (kill  Acquired  by  the  obfrr- 
vation  of  greater  numbers?  1 anfvrer,  that*  in  confe- 
quence  of  having  feen  many,  the  power  is  acquired 
even  without  fecking  after  it,  of  dltlinguifhing  between 
accidental  blcmli'hes  and  excrefcenccs,  which  are  conti- 
nually varying  the  furface  of  Nature'*  works,  and  the 
invariable  general  form  which  Nature  moll  frequently 
produces,  and  always  feem*  to  intend  in  her  produc- 
tion*. 

“ Thu*  amonjft  the  blades  of  grafs  or  leaves  of  the 
fame  tree,  though  no  two  can  be  found  cxaXIy  alike, 
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yet  the  general  form  is  invariable : a naturaliil,  before  Nofe, 
he  chofe  one  as  a farople,  would  examine  many,  fmee,  * - 
if  he  took  the  Hril  that  occurretl,  it  might  have,  by 
accident  or  otherwifc,  fitch  a form  as  that  it  would 
fcarce  be  known  to  belong  to  that  fpccic*  ; he  fcleX*, 
as  the  painter  does,  the  mud  beautiful,  that  is,  the 
mort  genera!  form  of  nature. 

Every  fpecie*  of  the  animal  as  well  as  the  vcget.vble 
creation  may  be  faid  to  have  a 6xcd  or  determinate 
form,  towards  which  nature  is  continually  inclining, 
like  various  lines  terminating  in  the  centre  ; nr  it  may 
be  compared  to  pendulum*  vibrating  in  different  dt- 
rediioiis  over  ime  central  point  ; and  as  they  all  ctofs 
the  centie,  (hough  only  one  paffc*  through  any  other 
point,  fo  it  will  be  found  that  perfeX  beauty  is  of- 
tCDCr  produced  by  nature  than  deformity  ; 1 do  not 
mean  tluin  deformity  In  general,  but  than  any  one 
kind  of  deformity.  To  inllance  in  a particular  part 
of  a feature : llie  line  that  forms  the  ridge  of  the  uofe 
is  beautiful  when  it  is  llrai|{ht:  this  then  is  the 
cent)*!  form,  which  is  ofteucr  found  than  either  con- 
cave, convex,  or  any  ether  irregular  form  that  fhall 
be  propofrd.  A*  we  are  then  more  accuHumed 
to  beauty  than  deformity,  we  may  conclude  that  to 
be  the  reafun  why  we  approve  and  admire  it,  as  we 
approve  and  admire  cuilomt  a»<1  fafhious  of  drcls  for 
no  other  rcafon  than  that  wc  are  ufed  to  them ; 
that  though  habit  and  cutlom  cannot  be  faid  to  be 
the  caufe  ol  beauty,  it  is  certainly  the  caufe  of  our 
liking  it : and  1 have  no  douht,  but  that  if  we  were 
more  ufed  to  deformity  than  beauty,  deformity  would 
then  lofc  the  idea  now  annexed  to  it,  anil  take  that 
of  beauty  ; as  if  the  whole  world  Hionld  agree-  that 
ytt  and  no  ihonld  chunge  their  meanings,  yet  would 
tiieo  deny,  and  ne  would  affirm. 

•*  Wliorver  undertakes  to  proceed  further  in  this 
argument,  and  endeavours  to  fix  a general  criteriou 
of  beauty  rtfpeXing  different  fpeeies,  or  to  (how  why 
one  fpecics  is  more  beautiful  tlnn  atioLhcr,  it  will  l>c 
required  from  him  firll  to  prove  that  one  fpecics  is  really 
more  beautiful  than  another.  That  we  prefer  one  to 
tlie  other,  anvi  with  very  good  reafon,  will  be  readily 
granted ; but  it  does  not  follow  from  thence  that  we 
think  it  a morc'beautiful  form;  for  wc  have  no  entertoa 
of  form  by  which  t«  determine  our  judgment.  He 
who  fays  a fwan  is  more  beautiful  than  a dove*  means 
little  more  thin  that  he  has  more  plcafurc  in  feeing  a 
fwan  than  a dove,  either  from  the  ftatelinefs  of  its  mo- 
tions, or  its  being  a more  rare  bird  ; and  he  who  gives 
Uie  preference  to  tlic  dove,  does  it  from  fomc  affociaiioa 
of  ideas  of  innocence  that  he  always  annexes  to  the 
dove:  but  if  he  pretends  to  defend  the  preference  he 
gives  to  one  or  the  other,  by  endeavouring  to  prove  that 
this  more  beautiful  form  proceeds  from  a particular 
gradation  of  magnitude,  undulation  of  a curve,  nr 
direction  of  a tine,  or  whatever  other  conceit  of  his 
imagination  he  (hall  (u  on  a*  a criterion  of  form,  be 
will  be  continually  contradiXing  bimfeif,  and  find  at 
laff  that  the  great  mother  of  nature  will  not  be  fub- 
jcXed  to  fuch  narrow  rule*.  Among  the  various  rra- 
fons  why  wc  prefer  <snc  part  of  her  work*  to  another, 
the  moff  general,  I believe,  is  habit  and  cuflum  : cu- 
floin  makes,  in  a certain  fenfe,  white  black,  and 
black  white ; it  I*  cuflum  alone  determines  our  pre- 
fcrcace  of  the  cedour  of  the  Europeans  to  the  iEthiiv 
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pianii  and  iheyt  for  the  fjmc  reafon,  prefer  iheirovn 
Kohl^yy,  otira.  1 ruppofi'  nobody  will  doult,  if  one 

' of  their  painters  w*$  to  paint  the  goddefii  of  beauty, 
hut  that  he  would  reprefent  her  black,  with  thick 
lips,  fta!  r >fe,  and  woolly  hair:  and  it  feema  to  me 
he  would  a<d  very  unnaturally  if  he  did  i»ot ; for  ‘ y 
%vhal  eriterlon  wdl  any  one  difpute  the  pr«>priety  of 
hi*  ii^ca  ? VVe  indeed  fsy,  that  the  Jorm  and  colour  of 
ihc  r.uropcan  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  Ethiopian  : 
Init  1 know  of  no  other  reafon  we  have  for  it,  but 
that  wc  are  more  accuftomed  to  it.  It  is  abfutd  to  fay, 
that  beauty  is  }>oireirrd  of  attraflivc  powene,  which 
irrefidtbly  feize  the  correfpondiiig  mind  with  iuve  and 
admiration,  bnce  that  argum<-nt  is  equally  conclulivc 
in  favour  of  the  white  nml  the  black  philofophrr. 

*'  The  black  and  white  nations  muft,  in  reTpect  of 
beauty.  He  confiderrd  as  of  difTcrrnt  kindi,  at  Icall  a 
different  fj.ecies  of  ibcfrmc  kind  ; from  one  of  vrhich 
to  the  other,  a«  I obferved,  no  Inference  can  be  drawn. 

**  Novelty  i*  faid  to  be  one  of  the  ca’ifcf  of  beau* 
ty  ; that  novelty  is  a very  fufli.  ient  reafon  why  we 
fbotild  admire,  is  not  denied ; but  becaufe  it  is  un* 
c«mm»n,  Is  it  ihere'ure  beautiful  ? The  heauty  that 
it  produced  by  colour,  at  when  we  prefeb  one  birrl  to 
another,  tho'igh  of  the  fame  form,  on  account  of  its 
colour,  has  nothin;^  to  do  with  this  argument,  which 
real  hes  only  to  furrr.  I have  here  confidcred  the 
word  besuty  as  bein*<  properly  applied  to  form  alonr*. 
'i  line  is  aneceffity  of  bsing  this  confined  fenfe  ; for 
there  can  be  no  arjsumcnt  if  the  fenfe  of  the  word 
is  extended  to  every  thin,;  that  is  approved.  A rnfc 
may  as  well  be  faid  to  be  beautiful,  bccaufe  it  has  a 
^ (Inc  fmcll,  as  a bird  becaufe  of  its  colour.  When  we 

cpply  the  word  wc  do  not  mean  alwj*yi  by  it 

a more  bctiuiful  form,  but  fomethlug  raluabic  on  ac> 
count  of  its  rarity,  iifTfulnefs,  colour,  or  any  other 
property.  A horfe  is  laid  to  be  a i>eautiful  animal; 
i ut  had  a horfe  as  few  good  qualities  as  a tortoife,  1 
du  not  imagine  th«t  he  would  be  then  cllcemed  beau* 
tiful. 

**  A fitnefs  to  the  end  propofed  is  f4iJ  to  be  another 
caulie  of  teauly  ; but  fuppofmg  wc  were  pruperjudgrs 
of  what  f<*rm  is  the  mod  proper  in  an  animal  to 
conllitute  Arength  or  (wiftnefs,  we  always  determine 
foneeming  its  beauty  before  wc  exert  our  under* 
Aanding  to  judge  of  its  fitnefs. 

“ From  what  has  Ix-en  faid,  it  may  be  Infcrre»l, 
that  the  works  of  nature,  if  we  compare  one  fpecics 
with  another,  aiv  all  equally  beautiful ; and  thM  pre* 
fetcnce  is  given  from  culiom,  or  fomc  atfociitinn  of 
ideas ; and  that  in  creatures  of  the  fame  fpectes  beauty 
is  the  medium  or  centie  of  all  various  foims.’*  Sea  the 
article  BzacTt,  towards  the  end. 

NOSOLOGY,  ia  a Greek  word  (itniifying  a dif* 
courtc  or  treatile  of  difeafes;  otherwife  callrd 

I'hc  importance  of  a comprehenfive  and  accurate 
nofology  has  been  long  and  generally  allowed.  Bag> 
Uvi,  Boerhaave,  Goiter,  Gaubitu,  and  Svdenham, 
liave  exprclTed  their  dcHre  of  a work  of  this  kind,  the 
great  objeA  of  which  is  to  fix  palhognomooics  to 
every  dilVsfc;  or  in  which  all  difeafea  arc  dHpofed  in- 
to certain  claflirs,  order*,  and  genera,  founde<i  on  di* 
Ain^Ions  Ci:keo  from  the  fymplums  only,  without  re- 
gard to  remote  or  proximate  caufes. 
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Under  the  article  Mcoicihf,  we  have  tofutiuned  Ntdloch. 
fomc  of  the  moit  accurate  nofological  arrangements ; 
and  have  here  only  to  add,  that,  in  1776,  Dr  Sagar, 
at  Jglaw  in  Moravia,  publilhcd  a A/?rUrum 

Srifr/yvmafvtfm,  odavo,  which  is  an  ufeful  abridgment 
of  the  work  of  M.  Ssuvages,  with  fnme  alterations 
and  additions.  See  Msdicikx,  n"'  125. 

NOS  rOCH,  SHOT  sTAXs;  irtmtiiix  (Lin. 

Spec.  Plant.  X^lllcnius  de  Mufeia,  tab.  JO-  Hg.  14. 

I'lor.  Danica,  tab.  8Sy.  (ig.  t.) ; trtmtila  int<Jhnait$  X'sl 
mtfcnttrtca,  (L«n.  Spec.  Plant.  DiUcn.de  Mufe.  tab. 

10.  lig.  |6.  k1or.  Dinic.  tab.  U85.  Hg.  2.) 

A writer  in  tlie  Gentleman’s  .Magazine  gives  this 
account  of  it : “ The  fubltance  m qiicltion  i*  not  un> 
frequent  in  England,  nor  in  all  other  pirtsof  Europe, 
after  rains,  both  in  fpring  and  autumn.  Very  large 
fpnu  of  it  areJ'een  ta  gravelly  toili.  and  parttculnrly 
on  the  tops  of  hills,  and  on  open  downs,  and  often 
it  is  foutul  on  gravel-walks. 

**  It  is  met  with  in  fomc  of  the  old  authors,  under  the 
n.^.mc  of  ntjiticby  as  in  Paracclfui  and  others  ; and  the 
alchcmills  landed  there  was  fomething  wonderful  in 
it,  and  that  it  would  afford  a mcnltruum  for  gold. 

Noiloch  ia  faid  to  be  n word  fynonymous  to 
o/todws  jUlUt  ve/  pifiiuj  r:pur"Qiainr  dtjeHnm  yuU 
in  trrram  ; Jltu  writ ; /raxfwntum  aiirii ; as  this  fubib;fice 
was  believed  to  (ail  from  tlie  (ky  with  tlie  meteors 
that  wc  often  fee.  and  call /ii//w/ y/^ri.  Hcoco  the 
country  people  in  Sweden  have  called  k fty-faii  i and 
in  England  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  VAieket 
bultfT^  ia  couunuu  with  fomc  of  the  gelatinous 
vcrwofls. 

**  Paraceifus,  Hclmont,  and  other*,  ranked  it  with 
the  itmioJiitif  or  manna,  and  thought  it  dropped,  as 
that  did,  from  heaven.  It  is  deicribed,  and  the  che- 
mical analyht  thereof  given,  by  M Gtoffroy,  in  the 
Paris  Memoirs  fur  1700,  and  it  there  faid  to  yield, 
beitdrs  an  acid  phlegm,  a jiortion  of  concrete  vola- 
tile fait  and  Tome  fixed  fait.  I'he  didilled  water  from 
it  w;is  believed  by  fume  to  pofTeis  hngular  virtues,  in 
alhiying  pains  of  the  joints  ; but  there  is  certainly  n« 
room  to  attribute  any  extraordinaty  qualities  to  it. 

**  Since  the  days  of  Paraceifus  it  has  been  conlider- 
ed  at  a vegetable  produition  ; but  the  butanifls  have 
had  diiHculty  to  aili;n  its  place  or  genus  in  their  fe- 
vcral  fydems.  Our  own  countryman,  Dr  Mcnxt, 
feemt  to  have  b«en  among  the  firtt  authors  who  rank- 
ed it  among  vegetabkl^  and  he  calls  it  Lifbtn 
ta/e  iwiimr/cr/ij^ji(cuaie  tvrtiefienj  pageyi.)  Other* 

h;ivc  teuitted  it  among  the  plintl  of  that  gcou«  to  tliii 
day  ; as  does  the  celebrated  Dr  Huller,  in  hit //ijioriii 
Stirfi.  //e/vciitr,  who  calls  it  Lichta x*^6^iwt/iuiphctitutt  un^ 
fiulaiuj:  /<fC(Wf/  crifpai'utft\mai^tn  204 1 as  there  are  fe. 
vcral  of  the  liverworts  that  have  a i^ehttnuus  texture  and 
appearance;  thougn  they  differ  much  from  the  iioAoch» 
in  not  being  fo  inttantly  dried  up.  it  wa«  put  into  Ray’s 
Synopfis,  hy  Dr  Dillcnius,  under  the  name  of  Uha 
terrejiru  pinxtdt  ft  fugax^  p.  64.  but  he  afterwanls 
changed  that  name  for  his  HtJIoria  Mufeorum^ 

where  he  call*  it  tretnella  terrejiru  pirguit  et  fu- 

gdx,  p.  53.  tab.  10.  f.  >4-  and  reduces  the  iavrrs  to 
the  fame  genus.  Muhcli,  sn  Italian  botanill,  famous 
for  his  attention  to  the  Cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants, 
make*  it  a fttnguit  **  Magnol  and  Dr  Morifon  had 
done  before  hini,  and  deferibes  and  figures  it,  in  his 
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N^ftoch.  ^ova  Ptanianm  Genfrat'HtiAtr  wttit  ot  Linhia  ter^  crow  (of  the  eirrioii  kind)  would  foon  hm  killed  Koflocfc* 

" rt^rit gtlaUno/a,memiraHaceaiVulgai^ma^  p.  126. t.  67.  and  gorged}  bad  I not  diHurbed  her,  and  chafed  her 

f.  I.  He  defcribet  the  feed*  at  lyii^  in  the  form  of  away.  arwia^  ^ 

little  ftringi  of  beads,  coiled  up  within  the  plant,  or  About  this  time  I found  in  a meadow  the  bowris 
rather  in  the  folds  thereof,  and  only  to  be  difeovered  of  a frog  indigeHcd,  and  compad  as  the  c^iuerliags 
by  the  micTofeope.  Linnzus  mentions  it,  firft  under  of  a calf  or  pig  ; but  white  as  the  paper  1 write  upon, 
the  name  of  BgJJut  gtlatinofa  fagax  terrtjirni  in  his  Fh‘  though  not  tranducid.  1 took  it  up,  and  placed  it  in 
ra  Lappomea,  a**  ^50  i but  he  aflcrwarde  adopted  a paper  expofed  to  the  air;  leaving  it  in  fome  graft 
Pilleuius’s  term,  though  he  docs  nut  make  It  a laver.  where  1 found  it,  till  my  return  thatw'ay  in  three  dayt 
* Liniiseus  has  called  it,  in  all  his  fubfequent  works,  trf  time,  when  I faw  it  changed  to  that  tremulous  jelly- 

meiia  (HfJIoiJ  p/kafdt  unJuIutJt  under  which  name  it  like  fubilaucc,  the  alga  or  Rar-(hot.  1 was  much 
{lands  in  his  Speeitj  Piontarum^  p.  1 157,  and  in  Hud*  pleafcd  with  this  difeovery,  and  took  it  home  in  my 
fon's  Flora  Anglica^  p.  465,  as  alfo  tn  a numerous  pocket  wrapped  in  paper,  where  I Ihowed  it  to  a fo- 


let  of  other  authors  who  follow  his  fyftem.” 


ciety  of  young  perfons  of  which  1 was  a member,  who 


Another  writer  in  the  fame  work  gives  this  account  agreed  with  my  fentiments  of  its  being  the  indigedible 
of  it.  “ This  fubftance  is  very  rarely  feen  between  the  part  of  a frog  difgorged  by  fome  bird  of  prey 


middle  of  April  and  the  month 


“ To  corroborate  my  fentiments  of  this  alga  being 


mod  frequently  to  be  found  on  the  high  pallurc  lands,  the  bowels  of  a frog,  1 luckily  faw  fome  of  it  lying 
where  the  ground  is  inclined  to  wet,  and  on  the  moon  by  the  fide  of  a brook,  where  1 lighted  and  took  it 
and  commons  in  the  norili  of  England.  The  time  up,  and  to  my  great  furprife  found  att:>chcd  to  the 
we  always  meet  with  it  ta  after  a very  wet  night,  jelly  the  head,  lirart,  liver,  and  one  leg  of  the  frog, 
wlicn  the  air  in  the  merning  fuddenly  clears  up,  and  which  had  been  (I  prefume)  difgorged  by  fome  car- 
a lh»rp  froA  enfucs.  The  frogs  that  then  happen  rlon  crow,  who  frequented  the  flowed  grounds  to 
to  be  out  are  immediately  feiz^  by  the  froA,  and  pick  up  worms  and  other  vermin.  There  was  alfo 
turned  into  this  jelly-like  fubHance.  For  as  I have  fome  of  it  found  in  an  apple-tree  at  Wyfton  Magna# 


had  occafion  fometimes  to  go  out  very  early. 


near  Lcirefter,  where  1 then  lived,  whi^,  no  doubt# 


found  frveral  parts  of  the  frog  not  yet  diflblved  was  difgorged  by  fome  owL** 


among  the  jelly,  fuch  as  feet,  legs,  and  thighs,  yet 
in  a little  lime  afterwards  the  change  was  fully  com- 


Dr  i)arwin,  in  his  Poem  on  the  Loves  of  the  Plants, 
is  of  the  fame  opinion  with  Mr  Platt,  that  thefe  geUti- 


pitted.  The  quantity  of  jelly  produced  from  one  Cngle  nous  fubilanccs  areofaa  animal  naturc,and  that  tlxe  dif* 
frog  is  almoA  beyond  belief,  even  to  6«e  or  hx  times  ferent  appearances  they  put  on  are  owing  to  varioua 
its  bulk  when  in  its  natural  iUte.  circumfiancea,  viz.  the  different  birds  who  feed  on 

**  1 communicated  this  difeovery  to  an  acquaintance,  frogs,  the  quantity  they  devour  at  a time,  and  the 
who  has  ftnee  had  frequent  opportunities  of  obferving  ftate  of  digcAion  before  they  are  voided. 


and  examining  this  produ^ion;  and  wc  arc  fully  1 


NOSTRADAMUS  (Michel),  an  able  phyfictan 


fured,  that,  whatever  opinion  the  learned  may  have  and  a celebrated  aftralogcr,  was  a Provencial,  and  dc- 
of  it,  it  certainly  proceeds  from  the  abovc-mentiooed  feended  of  a noble  family,  and  born  Dec.  14.  1505, 
caufe  wherever  found.  at  St  Remy,  in  the  diocefe  of  Avignon.  By  hta 

*■*  MoA  people  that  I have  converfed  with  on  the  grandfather  he  was  initiated  in  the  Audy  of  the  ma* 
(ubjcfl,  are  of  opinion  that  this  jelly  falls  from  the  thematics.  He  afterwards  completed  hii  courfes  of 
Aars,  or  out  of  the  higher  regions  of  the  air ; which  humanity  and  pbtlofophy  at  Avignon  ; and,  going 
notion,  how'cvcr  abfurd,  many  are  credulous  enough  thence  to  Montpelier,  he  there  applied  bimfelf  tophy- 
to  believe.”  fic,  till  being  forced  away  by  the  pbguc  in  1 J25,  he 

NaturaliAs  had  fbr  fome  years  begtm  to  doubt  whe*  took  liis  route  towards  Thouloufc,  and  pafled  on  till 
ilicr  thefe  gclaliuous  fubQanccs  were  of  a vegetable  or  be  came  to  Bourdeaux.  This  courfe  held  him  Ave 
animal  nature,  when  at  length  Mr  J.  Platt  of  Oxford,  in  years;  during  which  he  urvdertook  the  cure  of  all 
his  letter  printed  in  the  Gentleman*!  Magazine  for  fuch  patients  as  were  willing  to  put  themfeivea  under 
1776,  p-^ge  40a,  threw  fuch  light  on  the  fubjcA  as  his  care.  After  this  he  relumed  to  Montpelier,  and 


xo  us,  at  leaA,  ia  perfcAly  fatisfa^ory. 


was  created  dudor  of  his  faculty  in  1529,  and  then 


**  From  a child  I remember  feeing  the  meteora  revifited  the  fame  places  where  he  had  pra^ifed  phyftc 
{booting  in  the  air,  which  appearance,  by  my  com-  before.  At  Agcn  he  contracted  an  aquarotance  with 
radcB,  was  called  JlarJbcct'utg^  believing  the  Aart  no  Juliua  Caefar  Scaliger,  which  induced  him  to  make 
larger  than  their  apparent  magnitude.  This  jelly-like  fome  Aay  in  that  town,  and  there  he  entered  into 
inbAance,  mentionc'd  in  your  magazine,  was  believed  matrimony  ; but  having  buried  his  wife,  and  two 
to  l-c  the  drofs  of  thefe  meteors,  and  took  the  name  childreo  which  Ate  brought  him,  be  quitted  AgCD 
of^-ir^^o/,  wliich  pafled  for  certain  with  me  till  1 had  after  a refidence  of  about  four  years.  He  rcturn- 
arrivtd  at  the  age  of  24,  when  I was  engaged  in  bufi-  ed  into  Provence,  and  fixed  himfclf  firA  at  Mar- 
uefs  that  required  my  frequcutly  pafling  over  both  feilles;  but  his  friends  having  provided  an  advantageous 
meadows  and  paAure-grounds,  where  in  fpiing  and  match  for  him  at  Salon,  he  iranfported  himfelf  tlit- 
autumn  I faw  many  portions  of  this  fuppofed  alga  or  tlicrin  1544.  In  1546,  Aix  being  afflicted  with  the 
tioAoch,  but  never  more  than  one  or  two  contiguous,  plague,  he  went  thither  at  the  foliciution  of  the  inha- 
ujcilly  near  the  water,  when  the  meadows  were  or  had  biunts,  and  was  of  great  fervicc  ; particularly  by  a 
Ken  juA  before  flooded.  My  conjcfturcs  were  various  powder  of  his  own  invention:  fo  that  the  town  in 
xmil  I frtw  a crow  pecking  of  fomething  in  a field,  gratitude  gave  him  a confidcrable  penfion  for  feveral 
which  I heard  to  cry  ; when  turning  my  Korfc  to  the  years  after  the  contagion  ceafed.  Returning  aflcr^ 
place,  1 found  2 frog  of  the  oomteon  fue,  which  the  wards  to  Salon,  he  became  a reclufc,  sod  made  ufe  of 
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hti  leifure  to  tpply  himfelf  to  hit  AoJief.  He  had  a 
, long  time  followed  the  trade  of  a conjurer  occafionalljr; 
~ and  now  he  began  to  think  hirofrlf  infpircd»  and  mita> 
culoofly  niamiaatcd  with  a profpf^  into  futurity.  At 
faft  as  thefe  illucninatioat  had  difcorcred  to  him  any 
future  event,  he  entered  it  in  writing,  in  fimple  profe, 
but  by  enigmatical  fcntencea,  ai  he  declared  himfelf ; 
but  rerinog  them  afterwards,  he  thought  the  fcntencea 
would  appear  more  refpe^ble,  and  would  favour  more 
of  a prophetic  fpirit  if  they  were  exprefled  in  verfe. 
This  opinion  determined  him  to  throw  them  all  into 
quatrains*  and  he  afterward  ranged  them  into  centii' 
rics.  When  this  was  done,  he  hefititted  about  ma- 
king them  public,  till  relieving  that  the  time  of  many 
events  which  he  had  foretold  was  very  near  at  hand, 
he  determined  to  print  them.  Tbiit  he  did  with  a da* 
dication  addrefled  to  hts  Ton  C;e(ar,  an  infant  only 
feme  months  old,  in  the  form  of  a letter  or  preface, 
dated  March  i.  1555.  This  Aril  edition,  which  isiii* 
eluded  in  feven  centunes,  was  printed  by  Rigaulc  at 
L.yons.  He  prriixed  his  name  in  Latin,  but  gave  to 
his  fott  Cefar  the  name  at  it  is  ptonouneed,  Notra- 
damf. 

The  puldic  were  divided  in  their  fentiments  of  thia 
work  : many  looked  u]K>n  the  author  as  a firoplc  vi- 
Aonarv  or  a fool ; while  he  was  accufed  of  the  black 
•rt,  or  black  magic,  by  others,  and  treated  as  an  im. 
pious  perfon,  who  held  a commerce  with  the  devil: 
at  the  fame  time  there  were  not  wanting  fiHjh,  and 
thofe  in  great  numbers,  who  believed  him  to  be  real- 
ly and  truly  endued  with  the  fupematural  gift  of  pro- 
phecy. fome  were  found  who  remained  in 

fufpenfe,  and  refrained  from  giving  any  judgment  at 
all  upon  the  point.  However,  Henry  II.  and  queen 
Catharine  of  Medicia  his  mother,  were  refolved  to  fee 
our  prophet ; and,  receiving  orders  to  that  efTed,  he 
prcfcntly  repiired  to  Paris.  He  was  very  graciouily 
received  at  court;  and,  befides  the  extraordinary  re- 
fped  that  was  paid  to  him,  received  a prefent  of  2oo 
crowns.  He  was  fent  afterwards  to  Biois,  to  make  a 
vifit  to  his  majeAyU  children  there,  and  report  what 
he  Oiould  be  able  to  difeover  concerning  their  dcili- 
flics.  No  doubt  he  exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmoA  on 
the  occafion  ; but  what  his  fcntence  was  is  not  known  t 
however,  it  is  certain,  he  returrted  to  Salon  loaded 
with  honour  and  prefents-  Animated  with  this  fuc- 
ccf«,  he  augmented  his  work  from  3C0  quatrains  to 
the  number  of  a complete  milltade,  an-d.  publilhed  It 
with  a dedication  to  the  king  in  155b.  That  prince 
dying  the  next  year  of  a wound  which  be  receiv^,  as 
U well  known,  at  a tournament,  the  boek  of  our  pro- 
phet was  immediately  con  fulled  ; and  in  the  3fth 
quatrain  of  the  century  this  unfortunate  event 
was  found  ptedided  in  the  following  verfe: 

jtune  U vttxtx  furmonttrai 
En  thatnp  htUiqu<  par  JIngufUr  duel^ 

D<mt  (age  tVor  let  yrux  tut  ereveraj 

Deux  tme  pu'u  wwr/r,  mart  erveVe. 

So  remarkable  a prediction  added  new  wings  to  his 
fame;  and  he  was  honoured fliortly  after  wilhavilll  from 
Kiranuel  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  princefs  Margaret  of 
Prance  his  confort.  Frort'  this  llire  Noftradamus 
found  himfelf  even  over-burdened  with  viHtors,  and 
lu»  fame  made  every  day  sew  acquifitiona.  Ch.  iX 


coming  to  Salon,  was  eager  above  all  thlogi  to  Noftrai 
have  1 fight  of  him.  Koftr^amus,  who  then  waa  in  damns, 
waiting  as  one  of  the  retinue  of  the  magiftrates,  being 
inftanily  prefented  to  bis  majeAy,  complained  of  the  “ ’ ^ 
little  cAeem  his  countrymen  had  for  him  ; whereupon 
the  monarch  publicly  declared,  that  he  fliould  hold 
the  enemies  of  NoAradamus  to  be  his  enemies,  and  de* 
fired  to  fee  his  children.  Nor  did  that  prince's  favour 
flop  here  $ In  palTing,  not  long  after,  through  the  city 
of  Arles,  he  fent  for  Noftredamus,  prefented  him  with 
a purfe  of  aoo  crowao,  together  with  a brevet,  conAi- 
tuting  him  his  phyfician  m ordinary,  with  the  fame 
appointment  as  the  rcA.  But  our  prophet  enjoyed 
thefe  honours  only  for  the  fpace  of  fixtcen  months, 
for  he  died  July  1.  rj66,  at  Salon.  Befides  hk 
**  Centuries,*'  we  have  the  following  compofitions  of 
his:  //  Treati/e  de  fardeme/tj  (if  de  ftnleurs^  IJJJ.— 

A Bwt  of  fngular  Reeeiptt,  pour  entrrtemr  la  /ante 
da  eorps^  1556— Piece  dee  conjuurtt^ 

Frenrh  Tranjlalion  of  the  Latin  of  Calm*t  Paraphrafe, 
exhorting  Mentdolut  to  Jludy^  tfpeeia’fy  to  that  of 
fct  1552.  Some  years  before  his  death,  he  pub- 
lilhed a fmall  inflrudion  for  hufbandmen,  (bowing 
the  beft  fcafons  for  their  feveraj  labours,  which  he 
intitled,  7he  Almanac  of  Nifradamut,  X^aftly,  after 
his  death  there  came  out  The  eleventh  and  teuelfth 
Ceniuriet  of  his  ^w^rains^  added  to  the  former  ten, 
which  had  been  printed  three  times  in  two  feparate 
parts.  It  is  only  in  thefe  firA  editions  that  mirauthor’e 
Centuries  arc  found  without  alterations,  additions,  Stc. 

It  Is  to  thia  work  that  the  following  diflich  of  Steulien 
JodeUe  alludes. 

Ncfra  dairut  cam  falfa  damns ^ nam  fallere  nofrum  <f, 

Et  cum  falfa  damujf  nil  nsf  N<fira  damns. 

NOSTRE  (Andrew  lej,  comptroller  of  the  butld- 
ings  of  the  French  king,  and  dcfigner  of  his  gardens, . 
dittingiiifhed  himfelf  by  carrying  the  art  of  laying  out 
prdens  to  great  perfcAion.  He  was  bom  at  Paris 
in  1631  ; aud  was  near  40  years  of  age  when  M. 
Fouquet,  fuperintendanl  of  the  finances,  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  known  by  the  fine  gar- 
dens of  Vaux  lc-Vicomtc.  He  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed by  Louis  XIV.  at  Verfaillts,  Triannon,  St 
Germains,  &c-  and  difeovertd  an  admirable  taAe  In 
all  his  works.  In  167S  he  went  to  Rome,  with  the 
pcrmilTion  of  the  French  king,  to  improve  his  (kill  \ 
but  he  found  nothing  there  comparable  to  what  he 
himfelf  had  done.  Pope  Innocent  XI.  refolved  to  fee 
Lc  Koiire,  and  gave  him  a pretty  long  audience  ; at 
thcconclufion  of  which  Lc  Noftre  Lid,  I have  feen 
the  two  grcalell  men  in  the  world,  your  holinefc,  and 
the  king  my  maAer."  'I’herc  is  a great  difference,  an- 
fwered  the  pope:  “The  king  is  a great  viAoric.iit 
prince;  and  1 am  a poor  pried,  the  fervantof  the  fer- 
vantB  of  God.’*  Lc  Noftre,  charmed  with  thia  anfwer, 
and  forgetting  who  he  was  with,  clapped  the  pope  on 
the  (boulder,  faying,  “ Reverend  father,  you  look  ex- 
tremely well,  and  will  live  to  bury  all  the  facred  col- 
Icgt.”  The  pope  laughed  at  his  pietliAion.  Lc 
Noftre,  charmed  more  aud  more  at  the  goodnefs  of  the 
fovcrcign  pcnlifF,  and  the  ftngular  eftcem  he  (howtd 
for  the  king,  threw  his  «rms  about  the  pope’s  neck  and 
kiffed  him.  It  was  his  cuftom  to  behave  In  tlie  fame 
manner  to  all  who  fpokc  In  praife  of  Louis  XiV.  and 

he 
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he  even  Tmhrac«J  ihe  kint*  lilmfclf  whenever  th*t 
piiTjce  rcturocii  from  the  country.  Le  NoflreliiiH  alfo 
it  tnicnt  for  paintioi'.  He  preferved  hU^^ood  fenfc  and 
vivacfCf  of  mind  to  the  end  of  hit  life  ; anJ  died  at 
J’arii  ill  1700,  aped  ft?. 

NO  l'^,  fh?ni  ufed  in  weilinp,  which  have  the 
force  of  many  Icttcri.  This  contrivance  for  e*p«di» 
tioii  Is  of  great  antiquity.  It  <*•&*  known  to  the  Greeks, 
and  from  tVi-m  derived  to  the  Romani.  By  whom 
the  invention  was  !>roii(;Ut  into  Rome  ta  not  pre* 
cifely  pfcertiined  ; but  the  moll  general  opinion  f 
that  in  matters  of  impoitance  TuUy  ilrtl  made  ufe  of 
ortes  or  fhovt'hnnd  wdtinsr,  when  Catu  made  an  ora* 
tion  in  oidcr  to  opp'ifc  Julius  Cefar  relative  to  the 
conTphacs'  of  Catiline.  Cictre,  who  vra*  at  that 
time  toniiil,  placed  a ;rf<9r/',  or  expert  lhurt*han.i  wri. 
tern,  in  difleicnt  parts  of  the  fcnaic-houfe,  to  take 
down  (he  fpcech  ; and  this  was  the  hiil  puMic  occa* 
fion  which  we  Hnd  recorded  of  employing  fhort>hand 
writers  among  the  Komani.  It  i»  iinnceclTary  to  ob- 
feive,  that  hence  proceeded  the  nime  of  ntttury  lliU  io 
ufe. 

There  were  three  ki'^ds  of  notes  fur  iliort  hand 
writing  ufed  by  the  ancients,  either  for  dlfp:itch  or 
f(cre^,^.  The  firtl  and  moll  ancient  was  that  of  hiero- 
piyphivS,  which  arc  rather  images  or  reprefentationa 
of  things  than  of  words.  (See  HixxoaLTriitct.) 
The  Chinefe  char!iAera  are  oi  thi»  kind,  and  may 
with  greater  propriety  he  called  n<K^  than  l$tUr€^z\  ap* 
pears  from  vchat  hath  been  already  advanced. 

T!»e  Acond  fpecies  of  notc:»  were  called 
from  their  cxprefllng  word#  by  Angle  letters.  Sertu- 
riiis  Urfatus  has  compiled  a very  copious  coUc^ion  of 
•fnch  abbreviaiiuns,  of  which  work  there  arc  fcvcnd 
editions. 

The  third  kind  of  notes  were  called  noi^Tir^iafjft 
from  Tiro  the  freed  man  of  Cicero,  who  vnt  excel- 
lently  Ikillcd  iti  this  art } and  it  it  to  him  that  vve  are 
indebted  for  the  prcfcrvalion  of  Cicero’s  letters,  of 
which  a great  part  dill  remain,  and  one  entire  book 
of  tlicm  written  to  Tiro  himlcif. 

From  books  it  appears,  that  ixjies  were  very  frequent 
among  the  Romans,  and  continued  in  ufe  to  the  lOtli 
and  nth  centuries.  We  have  indeed  but  few  liooks 
remaining  that  are  written  in  Ihort  hand  ; but  this  is 
imt  furprifing,  when  fuch  was  the  unhappy  lUuatioo 
of  early  ages,  that  eilhci  fuperftition  condemned  them 
to  the  flames  as  the  works  of  impious  magi,  ians  or 
necromancers,  or  they  were  left  to  be  devoured  hy 
vermin,  through  ignorance  and  ilupidity,  which  was 
fo  vciv  great,  that  ibmeprop'e,  as  Trilhemius  afllrmi, 
looked  upon  notes  inthofe  days  as  the  elements  of  the 
Armenian  language.  It  is  prcrbablc,  however,  that 
there  are  writings  of  this  fort  Util  extant,  which  might 
contril  ute  to  enrich  the  republic  of  letters. 

Tlicrc  lire  feveral  MSS.  and  inllruments  written  in 
thffc  k od  of  notse,  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  In 
the  year  i747»  the  learned  and  ingeuiotis  Monf.  Car- 
pentier,  engraved  and  piiMiflied  at  Parts  a capitnlary, 
and  (4  charters  of  I.ouis  the  Pious,  emperor  and  king 
of  France,  written  in  thefe  notse  Tirumnna*.  'I'o  this 
work  the  learned  editor  hath  prrflxcd  an  r^Iphabetum 
Tiromanuin,  together  wiili  a great  number  and  variety 
of  notes  or  marks  for  the  diflVicnt  parts  of  fpccck, 
and  rules  fur  acqiiirin;;  the  art  of  writing  in  thefe  kind 
4sf  notes.  Valerius  Prubus,  in  hia  bouk  De  Litcrh 
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ntplains  m:!ry  of  the  charaClers  uAJ  by  the 
Ihort-hand  writcitt  and  there  in  a dictionaiy  of  thern 
fet  forth  by  Jsnu»  Oruterus.  Sec  SrsKouiiPHY.  ^ 

NO  TARli,  perfons  employed  hy  the  Romms  to 
take,  hy  tv>ir%  trials  and  pleadings  in  their  courts  of 
judicature,  cr  to  write  as  am.inutnfc«  ftom  the  mouth 
of  an  author,  niefc  ootarii  were  of  fei  vile  con»litif»n. 
Under  the  reign  of  Juflinian,  they  were  f<‘rmed  into  a 
college  or  corporate  body.  Nutani  wue  alfo  ap- 
pointed to  attend  the  prefeds,  to  (tanfertbe  fur  thtin. 
i'htre  were  likewifc  who  were  employ- 

ed in  keeping  the  accoimtv  of  the  Roman  nobility  ; 
and  vvhe:i  the  empire  t>ccame  Chridian,  there  were 
notaries  fit  eccleflallical  afftirs,  who  aiteilcd  the 
of  archbithops,  bifhops,  tnd  other  fpiritual  dignitaries. 
We  find  ecclcflailital  notanei  at  Rome,  umicr  Pope 
Julius  IV.  aid  in  the  church  of  Antioch,  alx;ut  the 
year  570-  From  thefe  notaries  are  derived  the  office 
of  chnnctRurlo  the  bilhopi.{  atteiwards  almotl  every 
advocate  was  admitted  a imtary. 

NOTARY  (N’OTAMUh),  Ap,nifics  s perfon,  uAially 
fume  ferivener,  who  takes  notrs,  or  frames  ihort 
draughts,  of  eontrai5lc»,  obligations,  charter-parties, 
or  other  writings.  At  prcfeitt  we  call  him  a as/orv- 
puhfu%  who  pnbticly  aitelU  deeds  orwritingH,  in  or- 
der to  make  them  authentic  in  another  nation  : but 
he  is  priRcipally  employed  in  hiiiiurfs  conreming  mer- 
chants ; 9H  msking  protelU  of  bills  ot  exchange,  &r. 
And  Q.xing  a bdl,  is  where  he  goes  to  take  notice  of 
a merchant’s  refufal  to  accept  or  pay  the  lame. 

NOrATlON,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  the  me- 
thoil  of  cxprefTing  numbers  or  quantities  l^y  figns  or 
charaders  appropriated  for  that  purpufe.  See  Axith* 
MSTJC  and  AtOKsaA- 

NO  TFS,  in  muflo,  charaders  which  mark  the 
founds,  I.  r.  the  elevations  and  failings  of  the  voice, 
and  the  fwiftnefs  and  flownefs  of  its  motions. 

Note  is  likeMife  ufed  for  a mark  made  in  a book  ur 
writing,  where  there  occurs  fomclhiiig  remarkable  and 
worthy  of  particular  notice  : av  alio  tor  an  obfenrstinn 
or  cxplicatiun  of  feme  pafllvge  in  an  author  added  in 
the  margin,  at  the  bottom  ol  the  page,  or  elfewhcrtr; 
in  which  fenfe  it  tUnds  concradilliriguiihcd  to  text. 

Nora,  is  alfo  a miniile,  or  fnort  writing,  containinjv 
fume  article  of  buliiitfs ; in  wldch  fenfe  we  fay,  pro- 
miifury  note,  note  of  hand,  bank  note,  ^tc. 

KOPHUS,  Agniflei  ^wrrwa/,  or  btifiard { whence 
it  is  llgurtlively  applied  1^  phyficians  to  fuch  difeafca 
as,  ihou  ;h  in  rcfpe^l  of  a Hii.ilityde  of  fymptoms, 
&c.  they  have  the  fame  denomination  av  fume  othera, 
yet  are  of  a different  origin,  leal,  or  the  like,  from  the 
fame. 

Nothus,!  Perfian  prince,  and  giandf  uher  to  Daniw 
CodoBiannus.  He  is  worthy  of  being  mentioned  only 
as  he  was  progenitor  to  that  foverel^n  whofe  over- 
throw conferred  upon  Alexsnder  the  title  of  GrtiU. 

NOTION,  a word  which  in  commuu  language  is 
conftdcred  as  of  the  fame  import  with  idea.  Thl*, 
however,  is  improper.  Notion  comprehends  the  mean- 
ing of  idea,  but  it  denotes  much  mere.  We  has-c  .s 
notion  of  fpiiit,  of  power,  of  folidity  ; but  of  thefe 
things  we  tan  have  no  idens.  Ideas  are  reliAs  of  fen- 
fntion  t but  there  are  objeds  of  knovkltd;;e  which  fall 
under  the  cogniaance  of  no  fenfe  } of  thefe  objeds, 
bow'ever,  we  may  have  very  diltin^  nucions  either  dt- 
rcA  or  relative.  See  Mstamiysics,  n*  11. 

NOTITIA, 
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KolitI*  KOTITIA,  io  luerary  hlftory,  a book  that  ptvei 
!1  an  account  of  a particular  country,  city,  or  other 
place : fuch  t$  the  Jmptru  Rvmanif 

Ront-f  ^ntiqufj  &C. 

NO  rO,  an  ancient,  lar^r,  and  liandfome  town  of 
Sicilyi  and  capital  of  the  Val*di-Noto.  It  waa  entirely 
ruined  by  an  earthquake  in  1693  } but  the  iiihahi* 

' tints  built  another  town  at  fume  diilance  from  it, 
which  they  call  Ktio  Kuovo.  £.  Long.  14.  c.  N. 
Lat.  36.  50. 

A'ofO  ( one  of  the  three  rallcys  or  proviacts 
into  which  Sicily  U divided  ; and  it  lies  between  the 
fra,  Vid  di  Demona,  and  Val  di-Mazara.  Nuto  is 
the  capital  towr^. 

NOTONECTA,  the  boat-fly  j a gemii  of  infc<£U 
Dare  hclon^ing^  to  the  order  of  hernypreta.  Bsibui  gives 
cetxLvi.  the  fcdlowing  character  of  this  gcuus.  **  The  roUrum 
is  indexed  ; the  antrunx  are  fltortcr  than  the  thorax  ; 
the  four  wings,  which  are  coriaceous  from  their  lafe 
to  their  middle,  arc  folded  together  crofs-wtfc } the 
hind  feet  are  hairy,  and  formed  for  fwimming.  To 
which  may  be  added,  that  the  taiH  arc  compofed  of 
two  articulations,  and  all  the  hx  feet  aye  equally  formed 
for  fu  tmming.  The  abdomen  terminated  by  four  little 
horns  or  apjjendices.**  He  alfo  defenbes  the  noionec* 
ta  glauca,  Linn.  n«  1.  in  thelc  words.  **  This  infeCt  has 
a head  fomewhat  round,  of  which  the  eyes  feem  to 
take  up  the  gnated  part.  Tbofe  eyes  are  hrown  and 
very  large,  the  red  of  the  head  being  yellow.  In  the 
fore  part  it  has  n (harj)  trunk  that  pioje^s,  and  U in- 
6edcd  between  the  fore  fed.  On  the  fides  are  feen 
the  antennx,  very  fmall,  yellowiih,  and  that  fpriog 
from  under  the  bead.  The  thorax,  wiiich  is  broad, 
fhort,  and  fmooih,  is  yellow  on  the  fore  and  black 
on  the  back  part.  The  cfcutchcoo  is  large,  of  a rough 
Uack,  and  as  it  were  nappy.  The  elytra,  rather 
large,  and  crolTcd  over  each  other,  are  a rr.txtuie  of 
brown  and  yellow,  not  unlike  the  colour  of  rud,  which 
makes  it  look  cloudy.  The  under  part  of  the  body 
M brown  ; and  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  arc  to 
he  feen  a few  hairs.  I'he  feet,  fix  in  number,  arc  of  a 
light  brown,  the  iivo  hindermoll  having  on  the  leg 
and  tarfkjs  hair*  t!ut  give  them  the  fhape  of  hufi,  nor 
arc  they  terminated  by  nails.  The  four  anterior  ones 
aic  fomewhat  Bat,  and  ferve  the  animal  to  fwim  with  ; 
hut  at  their  extremity  they  have  nails  and  no  hairs. 
This  infe^  is  feen  in  llagnating  waters,  where  it  fwims 
on  itsbaik,  and  prefents  its  alKlomen  upwards;  for- 
whiih  reafon  it  has  been  called  by  the  Gtcek  name  of 
notoneSa.  The  hinder  feet,  longer  than  the  red,  ferve 
it  as  paddles.  It  is  very'  nimble,  and  dives  down 
when  you  go  to  take  hold  of  it ; after  wliii  b,  it  rlfei 
againtothe  furface  of  the  water.  It  niuft  he  cauliouBy 
handled  if  one  would  avoid  being  pricked  by  it,  for 
the  point  of  Its  roBrum  is  exceeding  lharp  and  in. 
tolerably  painful,  but  it  goes  off  in  a few  minutes.  The 
lirva  very  much  refembics  the  perteef  infetl-**  Such 
is  the  account  that  Mr  Batbut  gives  of  this  beautiful 
nimble  little  creature,  which  we  ihouglit  it  our  duty 
to  lay  before  our  readers,  as  this  gentleman  feeins  to 
have  been  particuhnily  attentive  to  the  fubjed.  To  this 
account,  however,  we  lhall  .*idd  the  following-  Its 
legs  are  long ; when  taken  out  of  the  water  it  hops : 
it  is  very  common  in  the  ponds  of  water  in  Hyde.park, 
and  in  Icvcrul  other  places  about  London.  It  is  of  a vci  y 


particular  form,  being  flsuifhat  the  belly,  and  rlfing  to  NifcneSa 
a ridge  on  the  middle  of  the  back  ; fo  that  when  it  H 
fwims,  which  ts  almoft  always  on  the  back,  its  body 
has  much  the  rcfeinblsnccof  a boat  in  figwrc,and  whence 
its  vulgar  name.  It  is  eight  lines  long,  three  broad, 
and  two  and  a half  thick.  The  belly  is  jointed,  llrlatcd, 
and,  os  Batbut  obferves,  hairy.  Nature  has  provided 
it  with  an  offcnilve  weapon  rcfcmbling  a iling,  which 
it  thruBs  out  whrn  hurt  from  a laige  opening  at  the 
tail,  ‘i'he  head  is  Ur(;e  and  hard.  The  eyes  of  nearly 
a triangular  form.  The  uofe  is  .•  long,  green,  hollo./ 
prol'ufcij,  ending  in  a hard  and  lharp  point,  which  in 
its  natural  podure  remaius  under  tiK  belly,  and  reaches 
to  the  midiile  pair  of  leg».  The  outer  pair  of  iu  wln^s 
arc  nf  a pale  ncih-colour,  with  fpots  of  a dead  white ; 
lUefc  arc  long,  narrow,  and  f.mcwhal  traafparent : 
they  terminate  in  a roundilh  point,  and  perfectly  co- 
ver the  whole  body.  The  tri.ingular  piece  which  llauda 
letween  the  top  of  the  wings  is  hard,  and  perfcAly 
black  ; the  inner  wings  are  broader  and  Ihortrr  than  the 
outer  ones ; they  are  thin  and  perfe^ly  tianlparcnl, 
and  arc  of  a pile  pesri  colour,  'i'he  hinder  pair  being 
greatly  longer  than  all  the  fell,  they  ferve  as  oars ; and 
nature  has  tufted  them  with  hair  at  the  end  for  that 
puipofe.  This  crca!urc  modly  lives  in  the  water,, 
where  it  preys  on  fmall  infedts,  killing  themaud  fuck* 
ing  their  juices  with  itS  probofcii,  in  the  manner  of 
the  water  fcorpion  and  many  other  aquatic  infers 
and  it  feixes  its  prey  violently,  and  dartv  with  incic* 
dibTc  fwiftnrfs  to  a ccnllderable  didance  after  it. 

'I'hough  it  generally  lives  in  the  water,  it  fome- 
times,  however,  ctawls  out  in  good  weather;  and  dry- 
ing Us  wings  by  expanding  them  iu  the  fun,  takes 
Bight,  and  becomes  an  inhabitant  of  the  air,  not  to  Le 
known  for  the  fame  creature,  unlefs  to  tliofe  who  had 
accurately  obferved  it  before  ; when  tired  of  lining,  or 
in  danger  nf  au  enemy,  it  ireroediauly  plunges  nitothe 
water.  We  arc  told  that  there  arc  \ 4 fpccies  of  it,  feveu 
of  which  are  common  in  Europe  in  water'!,  &c. 

NOrTEDURG,  a town  of  RufTia,  in  the  pro. 
vioce  of  Ingria,  fcr.ted  on  an  idand  in  the  lake  Ladoga, 
at  the  place  where  the  river  Nieva  proceeds  fiom  this 
lake.  It  is  llrong,  has  a good  citadel,  and  was  capi- 
tal of  the  province  before  ]\tcrA>urg  was  built.  E. 

Long.  3 1 40.  N Lat.  60.  c. 

NOTTlNGl  lAMSIilRE,  s county  of  England, 
bounded  on  the  nil  by  Liiicuhifhirr,  on  the  foutli  catt 
and  fouth  by  LeicvUcrfliire,  on  the  wcil  by  Derby, 
ibire,  and  on  the  noith  and  norlh-wctl  by  Yurkilure. 

It  extends  in  length  4S  miles,  35  in  breadth,  aud  i 0 
in  compafs  ; containing  5^10,000  acres,  H hundreds, 

9 market-towns,  idS  parlfhcs,  450  villages,  aboiii 
17460  houfes,  and  95000  inhabitants.  No  county 
in  England  enjoys  a plcafaiiter  and  healthier  air. 

As  for  the  foil,  it  dilTcrs  u-idely  in  ditfcreut  parti 
of  the  county.  Towards  the  wrfl,  where  lies  the 
forefl  of  Sherwood,  it  is  Tandy  ; and  therefore  that 
part  of  the  county  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  the 
Sand:  but  the  fouth  and  call  parts,  watered  by  the 
Trent  and  the  rivulets  that  fall  into  it,  ate  dayey  | 
and  for  that  reafon  are  called  by  the  inhabitants 
the  6Vuy.  The  Utter  is  fruitful  both  in  corn  and  pa- 
flure  ; but  the  former  produces  little  tebdes  wood, 
coal,  and  Tome  lead.  The  county  has  a vrictyof 
commodities  and  maaufaflum,  as  woe),  leather,  tal- 
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NVirlnf-  Jow,  butter,  cheefe,  coal,  marl,  cittlc,  malt,  liquo« 
earthcn  warcri,  and  ftrong  ale, 
ham*  prindpal  rivers  arc  the  Trent  and  Idle,  The 

i»i  ^'1  » Trent,  wliofe  name  ia  ruppofecl  to  he  derived  from 
the  French  or  Latin  word  ngnifying  thirt^t  cither  be- 
caufc  it  receive*  thirty  fmallcr  river*,  or  baa  thirty 
dilTcrent  forts  of  filh  in  it,  ii  inferior  to  no  river  in 
England,  but  the  Severn,  'rhames,  and  Hum!>er.  It 
enters  the  county  on  the  fouih-wcft,  and  pafles  through 
it  to  the  north-call,  where  it  enters  Lincolnshire, 
and  after  a long  courfr  falls  at  lad  into  the  Humber, 
'rhe  tdle  rifes  in  Sherwood-foreft  ; and  after  tra- 
verfmg  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  falls  into  the 
Trent  upon  the  borders  of  YorkOiire  and  Lincolnihire. 

The  ipacious  foreft  of  Sherwood  lies  in  the  wed 
part  of  tbe  county,  and  indeed  takes  up  the  greated 
part  of  it.  It  was  formerly  fo  thick,  that  it  was 
hardly  palfable  } but  now  it  is  much  thinner.  It  feeds 
an  infinite  number  of  deer  and  dags{  and  has  fume 
towns  in  it,  of  which  Mansfield  ia  the  chief.  It 
abounds  in  coal,  and  a road  lies  through  it  for  thirty 
miles  together.  Since  the  reign  of  King  £dward-I. 
the  nobility  and  gentry  have  had  grants  of  it  It  was 
governed  by  a great  number  of  ofHcrr*  under  the  late 
carl  of  Chederfield,  chief  foreder;  whufe  ancctlor,  Sir 
John  Stanhope,  had  a grant  of  it,  with  liberty  to  de- 
llroy  and  kill  at  ple.'ifiire,  referving  only  an  hundred 
deer  in  the  whole  walk,  'fhe  duke  of  Newcaftle  ia 
now  dewatd  and  keeper.  I'he  pr'mcipal  town  is 

Nottingham,  which  gives  name  to  the  couaty.  It 
is  a handfomc  town,  and  a county  of  itfclf  by  charter. 
The  name  is  derivcil  from  the  Saxon  ycori  Snoitenibam, 
which  fignifies  rnor/,  from  the  caves  an  1 apartments 
anciently  dug  in  the  rocks  on  which  the  tow’n  Hands. 
Thefe,  being  foft,  eafily  yield  to  the  fuade  and  pick- 
axe ; whence  the  townfmen  have  excellent  celbrs  for 
the  vad  quantities  of  malt  liquors  made  here,  and 
fent,  at  well  at  their  malt,  to  moft  parts  of  England. 
The  fituation  of  the  town  is  very  plcafant,  having 
meadows  on  one  hand,  and  hills  of  a gentle,  eafy 
afeent,  on  the  other.  It  is  well  fupplied  with  fuel, 
both  wood  and  coal,  from  iheforeH  ; and  with  fifh  by 
the  Trent,  which  runs  about  a mile  to  the  fouth  of  it, 
and  has  been  made  navigable  for  barges  1 fo  that  they 
receive  by  it  not  only  great  qaantities  of  cheefe  from 
Warwickfhire  and  StaHbrdfhire ; but  all  their  heavy 
good*  from  the  Humber,  and  even  from  Hull  Over 
the  Trent  i*  a ftatcly  Hone-bridge  of  19  arches,  where 
the  river  is  very  large  and  deep,  having  received  the 
addition  of  the  Dove,  the  Derwent,  the  Irwaih,  and 
the  Soar,  three  of  them  great  rivers  of  themfcives, 
which  fall  into  it  after  its  palling  by  Burton  in  Staf- 
fordHiire. 

The  town  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  it  had  formerly 
a ftrong  caHle,  in  which  the  Danes,  in  the  time  of  the 
heptarchy,  held  out  a fiege  againft  Buthred  king  of 
Mercia,  Allred,  and  Ethelred  bia  brother,  king  of  the 
Weft  Sixons. 

Soon  after  the  conqueft,  William  either  repaired 
this  fortrefs  or  built  a new  one  on  the  fame  fpot,  in 
the  fccond  year  of  hii  reign,  probatdy  to  fccure  a re- 
treat on  his  expedition  againft  Edwin  Karl  of  CheHer 
.and  Morcar  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  revolt- 
ed. He  committed  the  cuHody  of  it  to  William  Pe* 
‘verell,  his  oatural  fo8»  who  has  by  feme  been  cooil- 
244. 


dcred  as  the  founder.  It  ftands  on  a Heep  rock,  at  K^tilng* 
the  foot  of  which  runs  the  river  Lecn  ^***^~‘ 

Dccring,  id  his  hiftory  of  Nottingham,  feema  very  ’ 
juHly  to  explode  the  llory  of  the  place  c^.lled  Motti- 
mer’s-hole,  hnving  been  made  a*  a hiding-place  for 
him  ; and  from  his  di*fcription  ol  it,  Hiowst  hat  it  waa 
meant  as  a private  palTagc  to  the  caHle,  to  relieve  it 
with  men  or  pruvifions  in  a ficj;e.  He  lays  that  it  is 
one  continued  ftair-cafe,  without  any  room,  or  even  a 
place  to  fit  down  on.  It  waa  by  this  palTage  that  Ed- 
ward HI.  got  into  the  caftle  and  furprized  Mortimer 
and  the  queen  ; and  from  hcfice,  and  hii  being  carried 
away  through  it,  it  has  its  name. 

Edward  IV.  greatly  enlarged  the  cafUc.  but  did  not 
live  to  complete  the  buildings  he  begun.  Richard  III. 
finilhed  them. 

It  was  granted  by  Jamea  I.  to  Francis  Earl  of  Rut- 
land. who  pulled  down  many  of  the  buildings ; but 
it  was  Hill  of  fo  much  ftreogth,  that  Charles  I.  in 
1642,  pitched  on  it  at  the  place  for  beginning  his 
operations  of  war.  He  fet  up  his-Handard,  litH  on 
the  walls  of  the  caHle,  but  in  two  or  three  days  re- 
moved it  to  a clufe  on  the  north-fide  of  the  caftle, 
w'ithout  the  wall,  on  a round  fpot  | after  which  it  was 
for  many  years  called  Standard-clofe,  and  hnce,  from 
the  name  of  one  who  rented  it,  Nevd’s  clofe.  Where 
the  ftandard  was  fixed,  there  Hood  a poH  for  a conli- 
dtrablc  time.  It  ia  a common  error  that  it  was  erect- 
ed on  a place  called  Derry  mount,  a little  further  north 
than  the  clofc  juft  mcniioncd  ; this  is  an  artificial  Kilt 
raffed  on  purpofe  for  a wind-mill,  which  formerly  was 
there.  Tbe  caHIc  was  afterwards  fcqurHeird  by  tbe 
parliament,  and  (he  trees  in  the  park  cut  down. 

I'his  caftle  was  fu  ftrong  that  it  was  never  taken 
ftorm.  After  the  civil  war,  Cromwell  ordered  it  to 
be  -‘.cmolilhcd.  On  the  rcftoraikin,  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, whofc  mother  waa  daughter  and  heir  of  this 
Francis  Karl  of  Rutland,  had  it  reftored  to  him,  and 
fold  it  to  William  Cavendtlh,  marquis  and  afterwards 
duke  of  Newcaftle  In  1671  he  began  the  prefent 
building,  but  died  in  l6*6,  when  the  wotk  was  not 
Lr  advanced.  However,  he  hid  the  building  of  it  fo 
much  at  heart,  thnt  he  left  ihc  revenue  of  a confider- 
able  eftate  to  be  applied  to  that  purpof*,  and  it  was 
finilhed  by  Henry  his  Ton.  Tht  cxpence  waa  about 
1 4,oool.  it  is  one  of  the  feats  of  the  prefent  duke  of 
Newcaftle. 

In  the  park,  weft  of  the  caftle,  and  facing  tbe  river 
Lcen,  arc  fomc  remains  of  an  ancient  building  (if  it 
may  be  fo  calli^d)  cut  and  framed  in  the  rock.  Dr 
Stukdey  gives  it,  as  he  docs  moH  things,  to  the  Bri- 
tons. Many  other  ancient  excavations  have  been 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  rocks- 

The  frames  ior  knitting  Hockings  were  invented  by 
one  William  Lea  of  this  county,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  latt  century  ; but  he  nut  meeting  with  the  en- 
couragement he  expelled  (a  cafe  too  common  with 
the  firlt  inventors  of  the  moft  ufcful  arts),  went  with 
fevend  of  hi*  workmen  to  France,  on  the  invitation  of 
Henry  IV.  The  death  of  that  king,  and  the  troubles 
which  enfued,  prevented  attention  being  given  to  the 
work.  Lea  died  there,  and  moH  of  his  men  returned 
to  Engbnd.  Other  attempts  were  made  to  Heal  the 
trade,  without  better  fuccefs,  and  it  has  floutifhed  here 
ever  fuicei  and  ii  now  carried  on  Uj  a very  coofidcrablc 
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K**^*’^*  rxtfnt.  It  t«  noted  for  it*  horfc  rjff*  on  a fine 
rourfe  on  the  north  fide  of  the  town.  The  corpora* 
Nov  tiaji  governed  by  a mayor,  recorder,  fix  aldermen, 

tv  o coronera,  two  fherifia,  two  i hamberlaini,  and 

twenty-fbor  common  council  men,  eighteen  of  the 
fenior.counct),  and  fix  of  the  junior,  a bell  bearer, 
and  two  pinderr,  one  for  the  fiel<i!i  and  the  other  fur 
the  meadow*.  The  town  being  within  the  jiirifdif^ion 
of  the  forefi,  the  former  of  thefc  pinder*  la  tow'n- 
woodward,  and  attends  the  forcll  count.  It  has  three 
•eat  churchea,  the  chief  of  which  is  St  Mary’s ; and 
an  alms*honfe, endowed  with  tool.  a*year,  for  twelve 
poor  people ; with  a rrohlc  town  houfr,  furrounded 
with  piazzas.  A corfideraUe  trade  is  carried  on  in 
glafs  and  earthen  wrres,  and  frame-rttrekinps,  betides 
the  malt,  an]  malt  llquora,  mentioned  above.  Mar- 
Ond  Tallard,  when  a prifoner  in  KngUnd,  wa$  con* 
fined  to  this  town  and  cotimy.  In  the  duke  of  New* 
c.ifile's  park  there  is  a ledge  of  rocks  hewn  into  a 
cherrh,  hoofes,  chambers,  droc-houfes,  &c.  1'he 
altar  of  the  church  is  natural  rock;  and  between  that 
and  the  caille  there  ts  an  hermitage  of  the  like  work- 
manlhip.  Upon  the  fide  of  a hill  there  is  a very  ex* 
traordinary  lort  of  a honfe,  where  you  enter  at  the 
garret,  and  afeepd  lo  the  ctllar,  which  is  at  the  top 
of  the  hoiife.  Here  is  a noted  hofpital  founded  by 
John  Pliimtree,  Efq;  in  tire  reign  of  Richard  II.  for 
thirteen  poor  old  widows.  'I'lierr  arc  four  bandfnmc 
bridges  over  the  Trent  and  Lind.  To  keep  thefc  in  re- 
pair, and  for  other  public  purpofes.  the  corporsiton  has 
good  eftatcr.  I'histown  and  Winchrlfea  both  give  title 
of  call  to  the  noble  family  of  Finch.  Here  David 
king  of  Scots,  when  a prifoner  in  Etrgland,  n Tided  ; 
and  imder.gToiind  is  a vault,  called  Mttn'mfr*t  Ule^ 
becaufe  Roger  Mortimer  carl  of  March  is  faid  to 
have  abfeonded  in  it,  when  he  was  taken  and  hanged 
by  order  of  Edward  III.  W.Lcng.1.5.  N.  Lit. 53.0. 

NOVA*scotia.  See  No^*H‘$cofu. 

Nova  Zemlia.  See  Afoewi  Zembla. 

NOVALLE,  a frpall,  rich,  and  popnloni  town  of 
Italy,  between  Padua  and  'rrevifo.  E.  Long.  it.  5. 
N.  Lat.  4?.  3^ 

NOVARA,  an  ancient  and  ftrong  city  of  Italy, 
in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  capital  of  the  Kovaretc. 
Some  pretend  ihat  this  rily  was  built  by  the  Tro- 
jans, and  fo  called  •pmji Ara^  becaufe  they  had 
creeled  there  a temple  to  Vemrs.  Tacitus  mentions 
its  being  made  a nninicipal  ciry  by  the  Romans  ^ 
and  there  are  many  inferiptions  ftill  extant,  whiVh 
fnfficiently  prove  its  ancient  fplcndor.  ' It  ia  now  a 
frr.ali  but  well-built  town,  fitnated  on  a little  cmi* 
ncnct,  in  a fine  country,  betwixt  two  rietrs  very  wcH 
Ibrtified,  and  is  the  fee  of  a bithop  fiiffragan  of  Mi* 
Ian.  It  is  rvmarkaUc  for  the  frvrnU  fieges  fufiained 
in  part  times,  and  for  being  the  biith-pliice  of  Peter 
Lombard,  maftcr  of  the  fcotemes.  E.  Long.  8 33. 
N.  ]*?f.  4^ 

NOVATIAN,  who  made  fo  much  noife  and  fo 
greatly  diftotbed  the  peace  of  the  church,  w.ts,  we  are 
tek?,  firrt  a Pagan  phiWopher  He  was  haj  ti/ed  in  bed 
when  daageioufiy  ill:  rccowrirg,  howe\er,  he  Wiis 
aiterwardt  ordained  pried  rif  the  church  of  Rnmc, 
his  bifitop'having  obtatt.rti  this  favour  for  him,  which 
die  clergy  and  people  were  far  from  Icing  difpofed  la 
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grant.  He  i!oes  not  appear  ti  have  had  the  good  of  MovstJrt, 
the  church  rmteh  at  be.*rt ; for  with  his  wit,  know. 
ledge,  and  eloquence,  he  might  have  been  pecoliarly 
fervkeaMe  to  her,  had  he  not  with  cowardice  fhnink 
from  hii  duty  when  he  dreaded  p<*rfeciiti'^n.  His 
ambition  10  be  made  a bifhon  likewffe  milled  him  ; 
and  what  occafioned  the  apoftacy  of  moft  of  the  firft 
herefiarciiA,  tlfo  occafioned  his.  On  the  death  of  Fa- 
bian bifhop  of  Rome,  after  writing  3 Utter  to  St  Cy- 
prian, he  remained  quiet  whi!fi  the  fee  was  sricant ; 
i ut  the  promotion  of  Cornelius  to  that  dignity  ex- 
cited hi*  envy  an<l  jesloufy  lo  nocomniun  pitch.  The 
confequrnte  was  a fip.aration  from  the  new  bifhop, 
and  frr»m  thofc  who  yrofefled  to  believe,  whst  Nova- 
lian  Hrrnuoufiy  denied,  th;t  tic  chiirrh  could  receive 
thofe  again  who  had  1 cen  guilt)  of  idolatry.  He 
fi>on  got  a number  of  followers  a»t  ong  the  laily,  and 
fomc  even  among  the  clergy.  Novstuv,  a prieft  of 
Ctrtliige,  was  one  of  his  party,  and  having  been  a 
arly-man  himfelf  *K«i’nft  Si  Cvprian.  brought  his  ad* 
erenit  with  him.  He  got  himltlf  conficrated  Bifhop 
of  Rome  in  a moft  infamous  and  clamlcHinc  mamicr, 
by  three  weak  men  whom  he  bad  mnft  grr  fsW  fmpo- 
ftd  upon,  and  one  of  whom  did  penenic  for  having 
been  concerned  in  what  was  fo  contrary  to  order,  de- 
cency, and  the  rule*  of  the  church. 

Hi*  defigns,  however,  in  ihU  difgracefot  affair  did 
not  fuccecd,  for  he  was  not  a*,  knnwlcdged  as  bifhop 
of  that  diorefc  ; Comeliut  being  confirmed  in  it,  whiUt 
he  was  coodeinned  and  excommunicated.  He  fiill, 
h.owcvcr,  taught  his  dcihrine,  ind  at  length  !>ecame 
the  heat!  of  the  party  which  h<Sf«  hi*  narre.  Befides 
the  letecr  mentioned  above,  St  jerorre  fays  be  wrote 
on  the  on  the  SMlnthj  00  6'rrrinTTr^aiv,  on 

the  ^r'rr^tt  o»i  Prayer^  on  ^ruryh  mraht  and  on 
Firmnfft  t>f  mhui.  &c.  W'ith  a large  ircatife  on  the  Tri- 
nity. None  of  them  appear  under  his  owu  name,  and 
fome  arc  thought  not  to  be  K'l. 

NOVATIANS,  Novnt’iofii^  a feft  of  ancient  here- 
tics, that  arofe  towards  the  clofc  of  the  third  centurv, 
fo  called  from  Novatian,  a jmeft  of  Rome,  (fee  the 
prccrcding  atticle).  They  were  called  alfo  Cathari, 
from  /*vrr,  q.  d.  Pun’tam. 

Novatian  firit  feparolcil  from  the  communion  of 
pope  CorDelius,  oh  pretence  of  his  being  too  eafy  in 
admitting  to  repentance  thofc  who  h;id  fallen  off  in 
time*  of  perfecotion. 

Novattis  coiring  to  Rome,  joined  himfelf  to  the 
fa6!ion  of  Novatisn ; and  both  maintained,  that  theix 
was  no  other  admiffion  into  the  church  but  by  the  re- 
pentance in  bAptifiR ; grounding  their  erpinion  on 
that  of  St  Paul:  It  Is  for  tnofe  once 

“ enlightened,  and  w!io  h?*ve  laflej  the  lieavenly  gift, 

if  they  fall  away,  to  renc.v  themfelvts  by  repent- 
“ ance.” 

Not  that  they  denied  but  a perfon  fallen  into  any 
fin,  how  fiievous  foever,  might  obtain  pardon  by  re- 
pentance; for  they  themfelves  rccomt  end  rcpeiu.mce 
in  the  fircn;^efl  terms : but  ihtir  dc'^rine  wus,  that 
the  church  had  it  r.ot  in  its  power  to  receive  finners 
Into  it*  communion,  m having  no  w?y  of  rtmilting 
fins  but  ! y baptitm  t wlii.:h  unec  received  could  not 
be  repeated. 

In  procefs  of  time  the  iS^'on^tiiinj  foftencJ  and  mo- 
K derated 
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Notion  d.nted  the  rigour  of  tfceir  mifler’.  ^ «a  onl,  jure  i - 

. a . refufed  abfolouon  .d  rer,  great  Hnner..^^  .',„pcri  Jced  jou^  and  hJary  wifdom.  A critio  •,  • 7-*V- 


Novel 


refufed  abfolution  tO  t«i7  grett 

, The  two  lead.™  werr  ^ cl'^Z.Z  byno'  tnean.  t~  indulgent  ti  work,  of  ftncy,  .nd 

retie.,  not  for  exe  u * P , . , , of  „!  among  whofe  foiling,  l.xity  of  moral,  ha.  nerer  been 

but  for  denying  th.t  the  church  had  a power  ot  {,i„folf  on  the  fubjed  of 

^NOVATION  or’u”ov.T.oa,  in  the  civil  law,  novelwriting  Thtfc  fomiliar  hifte^.  may  pe_^ 
WUV/\iiuix,  ,1  Iki:.r*i;ftn  fftr  ano.  h»pi  he  made  ®f  ffrealcr  ufc  than  the  folemmiie*  of 

denote,  the  change  ‘ ^ p,?^tiTcd  moralityf^d  convey  the  knowledge  of  vice 

the,  i a.  when  a promife  1.  accepted  inrtead  ot  a wnt  efficacy  than  axiom,  and  defini- 

%OVATUS,  a prieft  of  Carthage,  in  the  third  tion..  But  if  the  power  of  example  i.  fo  great,  a.  to 
nuvrt  1 t-o,  a preen  s . poffeffion  of  the  memory  by  a kind  of  violence, 

rentury,  who,  to  avoid  Umg  P“"f  ‘ ,„d  produce  effca.  almoB  without  the  interveuliou  of 

joined  with  the  deacon,  named  a^iidt  M a p 

Cypri^i.  He  went  ,0  Rome  r„areftrri„ed.  the  bell  example,  only  (hould  be  ex- 

Novatian,  who  hid  * . . P g blbited  1 and  tliat  what  i.  likely  to  operate  fo  drong- 

:iT:"f«'oJ“kot:rn“—  «->'>  notbemifehievou,  or  unceruin  in  it.  cf- 

coniradl€d  » ft icndlhip  with  him  ; and  aUfPAratdf 


fcas.»' 

We  have 


faid,  that  the  novel  profefle*  above  all 


but  it  has 
drama  in  moft 


f^f«"f  Romr  Thi  i.regul.rconfecre.tion  produced  ‘'.T'T  “f 

^c^  g cat  fchfm:NovaUualfomalnt.iucd.  that  the  cc  Whether  thi.  be  performance. 

chur7h  h'd  n«  the  power  to  receive  thefe  to  commu-  may  perhap.  be  ‘ 

muivu  ..  w ii_. Mrai.tr*.  UcD  fflidc  tH  imporUnt  part  ot  the  «Ii 

"‘Not-rut  Srn’aS  novcU.aad  wcthink,  with  great  propriety  It  i.  the 

font,  to  exhibit  the  natural  working,  of  the  Imm.n  objea  of  the  novclift  to  give  a true  p.aure  of  life.  di- 
Iclle.  to  exnioii  rnc  I 1 „r  Private  life  and.  verfitied  only  by  accideota  that  daily  happen  m the 

ll”«  au'  theTture  oAhe  isJoTion  caUed  L^,  and  «orld,  wd  inBuenced  by  paffion.  and  qimlitic.  which 
loin.,  it  In  certain  circum-  are  really  to  be  found  m converting  with  mankind. 


the  coTifc<iuencc  of  indulging  it  in  certain  circum- 

"^The  novel  fprung  out  of  the  old  romance,  and  ha.  roine;  whim  he  placi.  ii  a certrin  rmilt  of  life.  eii. 
been  eenfu.ed  conduA..  through  many  viciflitude.  of  fortune,  either 

pTrtofthofe  abfurd  things  which,  under  thiTrille,  to  the  fummit  of  happinef.  or  to  the  abyfo  of  m.fo^ 
Treda  lv  iffuine  from  the  prefa,  d.fcrve  aU  the  con-  according  to  the  ^&on  which  h' «<he.  ca^rie  n, 

?cmpt  with  which  thcycal.be  treated,  i,  a pofition  hi.  re^r,.  In  the  modern  novel,  thi.  hero  « he- 

which  wc  feel  not  ourfelvc.  inclinrd  to  controvert  , ro.ne  ..  oever  placed  on  a throne  « 

Tut  we  cannot  admit  that  any  fpccic.  of  writing  i.  in  t.ge  , bccaufe  to  the  monarch  ud  no  df- 

i.fclf  infipUl,  merely  bccaufe  uumbera  have  attempted  bculuts  occur  which  can  deeply  mtereft 
u wi.ho.it  fuccef..  The  heroic  poem,  of  Blackmorc  of  reader.  But  among  the  vmtuou.  part  of  the  m- 


To  accomplilh  thi.  objeft,  he  conceive,  a hero  or  he. 


«c"unriVrfalU  Tuowo  t^^  P«.for»-  tcrmcdi.te  order,  of  foclity.  that  aff^ioo  which  wc 

ancc. , and  i/we  had  before  u.  ril  the  heroic  poetry  call  A«  feldomh.K.t  fomcKnod  ^hfe.to^e  [wfo 
that  hu  ever  been  written,  how  many  ihoufanda  of  femon  of  the  heart,  of  l^h  foxa  s and  whet w 
volume.  Ihould  we  have  a.  mean  a.  cither  i>r«r  vdr-  riacr,  rt  mud  be  produa.ve  of  Uppmef.  or  of  mifery. 

Ku>i  yinhur,  £r.zt,  or  ilijrcdf  Yet  no  critic  haa  In  the  pr^eroMnigemeotof  tfu.palllon  conCft.  much 
^rhert^daredro’  maintaiu.  tial  he.oic  poetry  i.  an  of  the  d.llSculty  o the  noj^-wnur.  He  mud  exh^ 
r'b.Vr  bit  hi.  hero  a.  feeling  lU  the  pang,  and  pleafure.  of 

“^Bit^^o  the  novel  objcflion.  have  been  urged  of  love,  a.  fometime.  Mimated >i^  ho^  and  f^- 
more  importance  thin  it.  infipidity.  It  ha.  been  often  rima  rady  to  link  into  del^pair,  but  al^jre  «erting 
affitmed^ith  learned  folcmnity.  that  the  ^rufal  of 

novel,  ten.!,  to  com.pt  the  youth  of  both  fexe.  ■,  to  doing  tb..,  cure  fliooU  be  taken,  eithre  Aat  he  nevei 
produce  effeminacy  in  men  and  extravagant  notion,  tian^ef.  the  Uw.  rf  virtue,  or  at  left  that  htnecs 
of  the  haprinef.  of  love  in  women  t that  it  divert,  the  tranfgref.  thra  with  iinpomty. 
mind,  of  iL  (ermrr  from  more  feriou.  and  ufeful  ftu-  •'  It  i«  juftly  confidcred  a.  ^c  gretteft 
d ™ and  expofe.  tl.e  latter  to  the  art.  of  feduaion.  of  art  to  imitate  nature  t but  .11.  neceOkry  to  ddlin. 


That  there  aie  .00  many  novel,  to  which  thi.  objec-  guiih  thofe  part,  of  nature  which  are  moft  proMr  for 
lion  i.  .pplieaMc  in  it.  lull  force,  I.  a foa  which  we  imitation  : greater  ere  i.  IliU  requiroJ  in  ryuxTenting 


, , iiriution:  greater  ctre  !■  ttiU  rtquircJ  m repi 

tutVheo  it  I»  admitted,  life,  which  it  fo  aften  difcolowetl  by  pafllon  or  dc- 


If  the  world  be  promifcuouflr 
rreat  critic  tl« 


are  afraid  cannot  be  denied  : 

let  not  thefe  performances  be  r-  - . 

dilv:  for  weie  they  iofipid^ihcy  could  luve  no  fuch  defenbed,  1 caoDot  perceive  ( fayi  the  great  « 
conftqueneew  It  i.  by  laving  fall  hold  of  the  heart  ready  quoted)  of  what  ufc  it  can  be  to  read  t^  nc- 
that  they  lead  it  affray.  1 hat  a novel  might  be  writ-  count:  or  why  it  may  not  be  a.  fofe  to  tim  the  eye 
ten  foa.  to  interell  the  heart  in  behalf  of  virtue,  aa  immediately  upon  mank.^,  a.  upon  a mirror  which 
much  a.  .ay  one  ha.  ever  warped  it  to  the  fide  of  Ihow.  all  that  prefent.  irielf  without  difcr.m.nauon. 
vice,  i.  a truth  which  no  man  will  ever  venture  to  call  It  i.  therefore  not  a fufficient  vindication  of  i cha. 
lu  quelllon  who  lias  any  knowledge  of  human  nv  »»&«,  that  it  ii  drawn  aa  U appeart  j for  man^^^ 
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Novel,  nfteri  ought  ncrer  to  be  drawn  : nor  of  a narrative,  A French  critic  f , fpeakiog  of  thii  chara£kcr,  Hiyi,  Novel. 

■ I— » that  the  train  of  eventa  ia  agrtvalilc  to  obfervation ; for  **  By  turn*  I could  embrace  and  fight  with  Lovelace 

tW  obfervation  which  is  called  knowledge  of  the  His  pride,  hts  gaiety,  his  drollery,  charm  and  *unufCfhTr 
world  will  be  found  much  more  frequently  to  make  me  ? his  genius  confounds  me  and  mikes  me  fmile 
men  cunoing  than  good.  The  purpofe  of  thefe  sni.  his  wickednefs  aftooiihes  and  enrages  me  { but  at  the‘’ri>« 
tings  is  fur^  not  only  to  (how  maniund,  but  to  pro-  fame  time  1 admire  as  much  as  1 detefi  him."  Surely/'**'^ 
%-ide  that  they  may  be  Ccen  hereafter  with  Icfs  hazard  j this  is  not  the  chsradrr  which  ought  to  be  prefented"^^^* 
to  teach  the  means  of  avoiding  the  fnares  which  are  to  the  inexperienced  and  ardent  mind, 
laid  by  ‘AEACHiat  for  inmocenck,  without  infuring  The  moll  perfedt  charadlers  which  we  at  prefent  re* 
any  wiih  for  that  fupcriority  with  which  the  betrayer  colleft  in  any  novel  arc  Richsrdfon's  Grandifon  and 
flatters  his  vanity  ; to  give  the  power  of  counteradlmp  Fielding's  AUworthy.  The  virtues  of  the  former  are 
fraud,  without  the  temptation  to  praftife  it ; to  im-  perhaps  tindhired  with  moral  pedantry,  if  we  may  ufe 
tiate  youth  by  meek  encounters  in  the  art  of  neceffary  the  expreffion;  and  the  latter  fuffered  bimfelf  to  be 
defence  \ and  to  incieafe  prudence  without  impairing  long  impofed  upon  by  the  arts  of  the  hypocrite  and 
virtue.  the  philofophical  coxcomb  } hut  without  fome  defcdls 

*'  Many  writers,  for  the  fake  of  following  nature,  they  would  not  be  human  virtues,  and  therefore  no 
fo  mingle  good  and  bad  qualities  in  their  principal  ohjcAs  of  human  imitation.  Clarifia  is  an  excellent 
perfonages,  that  they  are  ^th  equally  confpicuous ; charadler : (he  has  as  much  perfirdlion  as  can  be  ex« 
and  u we  accompany  them  through  their  adventures  pedled  in  woman,  whIHt  fhe  exhibits,  at  the  fsroe 
with  delight,  and  are  led  by  degrees  to  intcreft  our-  time,  fome  obvious  defects. 

fcives  in  their  favour,  we  lofc  the  abhorrence  of  their  As  it  is  the  objeft  of  the  noveltft  to  intcrell  the 
faults,  becaufe  they  do  aot  hinder  our  pleafures,, or  per.  heart,  and  to  communicate  tnftmdtion  through  the 
haps  regard  them  with  fome  kindnefs  for  being  united  medium  of  pleafure,  his  work,  like  a tragedy  or 
with  fo  much  merit.— There  have  been  men  indeed  comedy,  fhould  be  one,  exhibiting  a hero  or  heroine, 
fplendidly  wicked,  whofe  endowments  threw  a bright-  whofc  fuccefs  every  incident  fhould  contribute  to  for- 
nefs  on  their  crimes,  and  whom  fcarce  any  villany  ward  or  to  retard.  In  this  refped  no  work  of  fancy 
made  perfedly  detefUble,  becaufe  they  never  could  has  ever  furpafTed  the  Tom  Jones  of  Fielding.  It  is 
be  wholly  divefted  of  their  excellencies:  but  fuch  have  conftniiled  upon  principles  of  the  founded  crilicifm, 
been  in  all  ages  the  great  corrupters  of  the  woHdj  and  and  contains  not  a fingle  event  which  does  not  ia 
their  refemhlance  ought  no  more  to  be  prererved  than  fome  way  contribute  tosrards  the  winding  np  of  the 


the  an  of  murdering  without  pain 


A living  author,  deeply  read  in  Grecian  litc- 


**  In  nairatlvesy  where  hiftorical  veracity  has  no  rature,  and  ^r  from  being  prejudiced  in  behalf  of 
place,  there  fhould  be  exhibited  the  moft  perfe^  idea  any  modem,  has  been  heard  to  fay,  that  had  AnllotJe 
of  viitue  } of  virtue  not  angelical,  nor  above  proba-  feen  Tom  Jones,  he  would  have  pronounced  it  a poem 
bility  (for  what  we  cannot  credit  we  fhall  never  imi.  perfed  in  Its  kind. 

tate),  but  the  bigheft  and  purefl  that  humanity  can  Againfi  this  fentence  another  critic  of  name  haa 
reach,  which,  exercifed  in  fuch  trials  as  the  various  entered  his  proteH,  and  firenuoufly  maintained  that 
revolutions  of  things  fhall  bring  upon  it,  may,  by  nothing  can  be  a poem  which  is  not  wntten  in  verfe. 
conquering  fome  calamities  and  enduring  others,  teach  fhall  judge  of  the  truth  of  this  conclufion  by 
tis  what  we  may  hope,  and  what  we  can  perform,  comparing  it  with  the  principles  from  which  it  is  dc* 
V^ice  (for  vice  is  necelTary  to  be  fhown)  fhould  alwrays  duecd.  Having  laid  down  as  a maxim  tneontro* 
difguft  ; nor  fhould  the  graces  of  gaiety,  or  the  dig-  vertiblc,  that  **  the  end  of  poetry  is  pleafure,  to  which 
nity  of  courage,  he  fo  united  with  it,  as  to  reconcile  ufe  itfelf  mull  be  fubfervient,"  he  very  jufily  infers 
it  to  the  mind.  Wherever  it  appears,  it  fhould  raife  from  this  idia,  that  **  poetry  fhould  neglect  no  ad- 
hatred  by  the  malignity  of  ita  pradlices,  and  contempt  vaotace  that  fairly  offers  Itfelf,  of  appearing  in  fuch 
by  the  meaDnefs  of  its  flratagems  \ for  while  It  is  * drefs  or  mode  of  language  as  is  mod  taking  and 
fupported  by  either  parts  or  fpin't,  it  will  fcldom  be  agreeable  to  us.  It  follows  (he  fays),  from  the  fame 


heartily  abhorred." 

If  thtfe  obfervations  be  jufl,  and  to  us  they  ap- 
pear unanrwerable,  Kichardfon's  Lomtiact  is  a cha- 


idea  of  the  end  which  poetry  would  accomplifii,  that 
not  only  rhythm,  but  NCMBxas  properly  fo  called, 
is  eflential  to  it,  and  that  it  cannot  obtain  Its  own 


rader  which  ought  never  to  have  been  drawm.  In  the  puipofe  uolcfs  it  be  cloathed  in  vEtsa."  He  then 
graces  of  gaiety  and  the  dignity  of  courage,  in  libe-  proceeds  to  afk,  **  What,  from  this  conclufion,  are 
r«lity  without  profufion,  in  perfeverance  and  addrefs,  we  to  think  of  thofe  new//  or  nmanert  as  they  are  call- 
he  every  where  appears  as  the  firil  of  men ; and  that  ed,  which  have  been  fo  current  of  late  through  all  £u- 
hunour  with  which  he  proteAs  the  virtue  of  his  Roft^  rope  ? As  they  propofe  pleafure  for  their  enJ,  and 
W,  if  any  indruAioo  is  to  he  drawn  from  it,  can  profreute  it,  befides,  in  the  way  of  though 

only  lead  the  admirers  of  Richardfon  to  believe  that  without  metrical  numbers,  and  generally  indeed  in 
another  Clarifla  might  be  In  perfcA  fafety  were  fhe  harfh  and  rugged  profe,  one  eafily  fees  what  their 
to  throw  herfclf  upon  the  honour  of  another  Love-  pretenfions  arc,  and  under  what  i^a  they  are  ambi- 
Uce.  Yet  in  the  compofition  of  this  fplendid  charac-  tious  to  be  received.  Yet  as  they  are  wholly  dclli- 
ter  there  is  not  one  principle  upon  which  confidence  tute  of  meafured  founds  (to  fay  nothing  of  their  other 
can  fecurcly  refl } and  Lovelace,  whllil  he  is  admired  numberlefs  defeat),  they  can  at  molt  be  confiderc4 
by  the  youth  of  both  fexes,  and  efcapei  the  contempt  but  as  hafiy,  imperfect  *ud  abortive  poems : whether 
of  all  mankind,  mull  excite  in  the  breaft  of  the  cool  fpawned  from  the  dramatic  or  narrative  fpccics,  it  may 
moralift  fentiments  of  abhorrence  and  dctcAatioo*  1m  bard  to  fay. 

R a Un* 


C^oogle 
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HoTfl  Unfioinicd  one  knofi*»  not  wlut  lociil, 

^ Their  gcnctation'fc  fo  cquivcHtl. 

Howeecr,  fuch  »»  they  arc  ihofe  ne^Hhi*t  haec  Seen 
f;enrrally  well  received  * Saw  for  the  real  merit  of 
their  execution  ; otktrtt  for  theit  amuitng  faUjetla;  all 
of  them*  for  the  gral'fiva*iow  they  afford,  or  at  leaft 
promife.  to  a ntiaUd»  p.tUid,  anJ  urkly  imagination, 
that  Ult  dtfeafe  of  learned  D\in3s.  and  fare  ptogno* 
iUc  of  ixpiiing  letiert.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
temporary  fuccefa  of  thefc  things  (for  tl»ey  vanifh  aa 
fall  aa  they  arc  prodcrcetl),  good  t'cnfe  will  ackn(<w« 
ledge  no  work  of  art  but  inch  aa  ia  compofed  accord* 
ifig  to  the  Uws  of  iu  kind." 

Of  thia  ferere  cnticiim  the  author  himfelf  bat 
pTcn  ut  what  amounts  tu  a complete  confutation. 
He  telU  na,  that  the  ancients  looked  forfo  much  force 
and  fpirit  of  cxprcilian  in  wliaterer  they  digoiivcd 
whh  the  name  ot  a4  fumtiimcs  tu  make  a quc« 

ftion  “ whether  comedy  were  rightly  referred  to  thia 
cUfs,  bcca.ife  it  diflcrcd  only  in  mcalurc  irum  mere 
profe  f Their  doubt  ()>e  ju.Uy  adds)  might  have 
been  fparcdcrat  ica^  rcfolved,  if  they  had  cimfidereJ 
that  comedy  adtrpti  ea  much  of  tl.ia  force  and  fpirit 
of  words  aa  is  confident  with  tl»e  nature  and  dignity 
•f  that  plrafnre  which  it  pretend*  to  give  : For  the 
Batnc  of  ptum  w;ll  belong  to  every  compofitton  wbofe 
primary  end  is  to  phafc,  provided  it  fo  ronftruilo 
cd  aa  to  afford  »U  the  pleafure  which  ita  kind  or  fort 
will  permit.** 

If  thia  decilion  be  ju^,  and  we  rtsuiily  admit  it, 
B well  compufed  novel  is  intitlcd  to  the  appcllatitm 
of  a poem,  though  it  be  written  in  prufe  and  in  a (lyle 
Bot  remarkal.'W  fur  elevation.  The  bullncfs  of  the 
Bovelift  is  to  intcTcd  the  heart  by  a difptay  of  the 
incidents  of  common  life.  In  duing  this,  he  muA  ex- 
bibit  fccnet  that  are  probable,  and  record  fpceches 
that  are  natural.  Hr  ia  not  at  liberty  to  invest,  but 
only  to  fdc^,  dijcda.  and  to  call  from  the  m.ifi  of 
mankind  thofc  individuals  upon  which  the  attentioa 
enght  mod  to  be  employed.  'I'be  more  clofely  he 
adheres  to  this  rule,  the  more  deeply  does  he  intereil 
11a  in  hii  narrative ; bccaufe  every  trader  fees  at  once 
tiiat  it  is  pofTtble  he  may  at  fotne  time  or  other  be  in 
circumllances  nearly  refcniMing  thofc  of  the  hero  uf 
the  tale.  But  the  bufineft  of  life  ia  not  tranfaAed 
to  pompous  Language,  nor  the  fpetches  of  real  k>ver» 
made  in  verfe  cither  rhimed  or  blank.  Were  Tom 
or  HurUtva  to  be  tranDated  into  verfe, 

we  fhall  venture  to  affert  that  they  wuuld  quickly 
lofe  their  hold  of  the  public  minJ  ; bccaufe  the  hero 
and  heroine  would  then  appear  in  a light  which  every 
heart  muft  feel  to  Lc  uonsiuraL 

It  is  well  obferved  by  Johnfnn,  that  the  talk  of  the 
Bovel  writer  *'  requires,  together  with  that  Iraroing 
which  is  in  be  gained  from  books,  that  ex{>ericnce 
which  can  never  be  attained  by  fulitary  dihg^nce,  but 
mull  atife  from  general  cooverfe  and  accurate  obfer 
vation  of  the  living  world.  Their  prrfotmances  have, 
as  Horace  cxprefTcs  it,  piui  ews'it  qou/uum  varut  minus^ 
little  indulgence,  and  therefore  more  difhcuUy.  They 
are  engaged  in  portraits  of  which  every  one  knows 
the  original,  and  can  dete^  any  deviation  from  cxacl* 
fiefs  ol  rtfemblaoce.  Other  writings  are  fiift,  except 
from  the  malice  of  learning,  but  chefs  are  in  danger 
from  every  cenmon  ceadcr  \ as  the  Hipper  ill  executed 
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was  cenfured  by  a (hoemakcr  who  happened  to  dop  Kobl-I. 
in  hi*  way  at  the  Venus  of  Anelles."  It  is  in  thus 
faithfully  copying  nature  that  the  etccllence  of  Field-  ’ 
ing  cunGda.  No  man  was  ever  better  acquainted  w.Ti 
the  (hades  which  diverfihe*  charaAcrs,  and  none  ever 
made  hit  perronsges  aH  and  fpeak  more  like  real  mm 
and  women  in  the  particular  clicumllanccs  which  Ii£ 
deferibo. 

**  But  the  fear  of  not  t>etng  approved  as  a ]u(l 
copier  of  human  manners,  is  not  the  moll  important 
concern  that  an  author  of  this  clufs  ought  to  have 
before  him.  Novels  are  wrlucn  chiefly  to  the  youngs 
the  ignorant,  and  the  idle,  to  whom  they  ferve  a« 

U£lures  of  con>liU^  and  introdu^ion  into  life.  In 
every  fuch  work,  it  IhoulJ  therefore  be  carefully  in- 
culcated, that  virtue  is  the  hi^lic!!  proof  of  under- 
Handing,  and  I'le  only  futid  biAs  of  greatnefs;  and 
th;it  vice  is  the  natural  confequence  of  narrow 
tbougliU  *,  that  it  begins  In  mlHake,  and  ends  in  ig* 
nominv  : and  lince  love  muH  be  intrcKluccd,  it  ihuuTi 
be  rcprefcnled  as  leading  tu  wretchednefa,  wlicacvcr 
it  is  ieparated  from  duly  or  from  prudence,** 

Novel,  in  the  civil  law,  a term  ufed  for  the 
eonilitutious  of  fcTcrai  emprron,  more  particularly 
thofe  of  Jullinian.  They  were  csllcd  nr/vr/z,  either 
fruTB  their  producing  a great  alteration  in  the  face  of 
the  ancirnc  law,  or  be-aufe  they  were  made  on  nc«r 
cafev,  and  after  the  rcvifal  of  the  ancient  code. 

NOVELTY,  or  Newness,  Of  all  the  circum- 
Bances  tliat  raife  emotions,  not  exerp'ing  bcaiuy,  nor 
even  greatnefi',  fsys  Lord  Rames*,  novelty  hath  the  * 
otufl  powerful  influence.  A new  objeft  produces 
llantancouily  an  emotion  termed  womier^  which  totally 
occupies  the  mind,  and  fur  a time  excludes  all  other 
obje^s.  Converfatiuo  among  the  vulgir  never  is  mure 
intereiiiog  than  when  it  turns  upon  (Irangc  objeds  and 
exttaordinary  events.  Men  teat  thenifelve.*  from  thetr 
native  country  in  fearch  of  thing*  rare  and  new  ) and 
novelty  converts  into  a pleafurc  the  fatigues  and  even 
perils  of  tianlling.  To  what  caufe  (Tiall  we  atcrllie 
thrfe  lingular  appearances?  To  cunufiiy  undoulitedly^ 
a principle  implame  i in  liuman  nature  for  a purpoCe 
extremely  beoehcial,  that  of  acquiring  knowledge  ; 
and  the  emotion  of  wonder  taifed  by  new  arvi  drange 
objedls,  inflames  our  cuiiolity  to  know  more  of  fuch 
ohjcAs.  This  emotion  is  diflerent  from  admtraitan  : 
novelty,  wherever  fmiod,  whether  in  a quality  or  ac- 
tion, U the  caufe  of  wonder  ; admiration  is  c!irt£lcd  to 
the  perfua  who  performs  any  thing  wonderful. 

During  infancy,  every  new  object  is  probably  the 
occailon  of  wonettr,  in  fume  degree  ; becaufc,  during 
infancy,  every  ohjcCl  at  full  fight  is  llrange  aa  veil  aa 
new:  but  as  objrdls  arc  rendered  familiar  hy  cuHom» 
wc  ceafe  by  degrees  to  wonder  at  new  appearances,  if 
they  have  any  refcmblancc  to  what  wc  arc  acquainted 
with  ; for  a thing  mull  be  fingular  as  well  Xs  new,  to 
raile  our  wonder.  To  fave  multiplying  words,  wo 
would  be  underfloud  to  cor^rrhend  bothcircumHancet 
when  wc  hereafter  talk  ofmivcUy, 

lo  an  ordinary  train  of  perceptions  where  one  thinj^ 
iatroluces  another,  not  a linglc  ohje^  makes  its  ap- 
pearance uncapetledly  : the  mioJ  thus  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  its  ohjecls,  admits  them  one  after  an- 
other without  perturt^iiun.  But  when  a thing  break# 
in  unexpe^edly,  and  without  the  preparation  of  any 
I co»; 
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c«atirAion,  it  rarfet  in  cmotioD,  knows  by  tbc  oamr 
" oi  fivfrtfr.  That  emotion  may  be  produced  hy  tbc 
stoA  familiar  obyr^,  ai  when  one  uncxpcdedlr  merta 
■ Mend  who  wa»  reported  to  te  drwd  j or  a rnan  is 
high  lUcf  Uteiy  a ^*rggar.  Otj  the  other  hiudf  a sew 
object,  however  ftrttige,  wi'J  not  prolui  e the  emoiionr 
if  the  fpeCiator  be  prewired  for  tiie  ^ht  s an  elepkmit 
in  India  wdi  not  furprife  a traveller  wbo  goes  to  fee 
ose  f and  jet  tu  novelty  will  rade  bla  wonder : an  In- 
dian in  Britain  would  be  mtKh  ftrrpriicd  to Hnmble  up- 
on an  elephant  feeding  at  large  in  the  open  tielda;  but 
the  creature  itfclf,  to  which  he  wa<  accuftomed,  woulJ 
sot  raife  hw  wonder. 

Surprife  thni  in  fcvrral  rcfpcfla  differt  from  wonder: 
tinexpeAednefi  is  the  caufeol  the  former  emotion ; 
welt  j is  the  caufe  of  the  1 ttter.  Nor  differ  they  lets  in 
their  nature  and  circumilaDcert  ai  will  be  eaplaincd  hj 
and  by.  With  nlstion  to  one  cin-umlUncc  they  per- 
frdUy  agree;  which  ts,  the  fhortnefi  of  their  duration: 
the  inftantaneous  pruduClion  of  thefe  emotions  in  per« 
fedtion,  may  contnhute  to  that  dTe^  In  conformity 
to  a general  law,  'iTat  things  foon  decay  wh  ch  foon 
come  to  perfection  : the  viuleoce  of  the  emotions  may 
alfo  contribute  ; for  an  ardent  emotion,  which  is  not 
fuficeplible  of  increafr,  cannot  have  a long  courfe.  But 
their  (hort  duration  is  occr&nncd  chiefly  by  that  of 
their  caufea : we  are  loon  reconciled  to  an  obje^,  how- 
ever onespcAedi  and  aoveky  foon  degeserates  into 
lamiliarity. 

Whether  thefe  emotions  be  pirafant  or  painful,  is 
not  a clear  point.  It  nlay  appear  ftrange,  that  out 
own  feelings  and  their  capital  qualitiea  Ihould  afT>^rd 
any  matter  for  a doubt:  but  when  we  are  engroffed  by 
any  emotion,  there  is  no  place  for  fpeculation ; and 
when  fufficieotly  calm  for  fpeculation,  it  is  not  esfy  to 
recai  the  emution  with  accaracy.  New  objcdlt  arc 
foSietimcr  terrible,  fumctimci  dcl'ghtfuJ:  the  tenor 
which  a tyger  ia^nrta  is  greateft  at  hrft,  and  wears  off 
gradually  1^  familiarity : on  the  other  hand,  evea  wo- 
men wUl  acknowledge  that  rt  is  aoveky  which  pleafes 
tkemok  in  a new  fafhion.  It  would  be  rafh  howerer 
to  conciutlc,  that  woodcr  is  in  itfclf  neither  pleafant  nor 
fxainful,  but  that  it  afTumci  either  quality  according  to 
circumilancei.  An  objcA,  k U true,  that  hath  a 
threatening  appearance,  adds  to  our  terror  by  its  rvo- 
velty  : but  from  that  experiment  it  doth  not  follow, 
that  novelty  is  in  ilfcirdiragreeaMc;  for  it  is  perfectly 
confillent.  that  we  delighted  with  an  oljr^  in  one 
view,  and  territied  with  it  in  another.  A liver  in  flood 
fwelling  over  itt  banks,  is  a grand  and  delightful  ob- 
ject ; and  yet  it  m.iy  pro<!ucc  no  fmall  degree  of  fear 
when  we  attempt  to  ctofs  it : coinage  and  magnani. 
mity  arc  agreeable;  and  yet,  when  we  view  thefe  qua- 
lities in  an  enemy,  they  fttve  to  increafe  our  terror, 
la  the  fame  riianner,  novelty  mny  produce  two  rffeds 
clearly  diftinj^uifhable  from  each  other : it  may,  di> 
redUy  and  in  iifclf,  be  agreeable;  and  It  may  have  an 
op]>orii«  efleA  indire^y,  which  is,  to  infpire  terror  ; 
for  when  a new  objedt  appears  in  any  tlcgrce  danger- 
ous, our  ignorance  of  its  powers  and  faculties  affords 
ample  fenpe  for  the  imagination  to  clrcfs  it  in  the  mod 
frightful  colours-  The  hrd  fight  of  a lion,  for  ex- 
ample, may  st  (he  fame  inHant  produce  two  oppofite 
feelings,  the  pleainnt  emotion  of  wonder,  and  the  pain* 
fid  paibon  of  terror : the  Dovclly  of  tbc  objedk  pro* 
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docev  the  firmer  direAIy,  and  contributes  to  the  ht*  N 
ter  indirectly.  Thus  when  the  fxhjc^  is  aruKCrd,  - » 
wv  find  that  the  power  which  novelty  hnth  indi- 
redly  to  inflame  terror,  m perfedUy  cnnii(le«t  with 
its  bein^  in  every  circu  i flance  agreeable,  fhe  mat- 
ter may  be  put  in  the  clrarcft  light,  by  ad  ling  tlie 
fullowtiig  cfrcnmflance.  If  a bon  be  flrft  feen  frons 
a place  of  bfeiy,  the  fpedladc  is  altogether  agreeable 
without  ibe  leak  mixture  of  terror.  If,  ^ain,  the 
frit  fight  puts  us  within  reach  of  that  dangerous  ant* 
mal,  our  terror  may  be  To  great  as  qttite  to  exclude 
any  fenfe  of  novcUy.  But  this  fadt  proves  nst  that 
wonder  is  painful:  it  proves  only, that  wonder  may  be 
excluded  by  a more  powerful  palRon.  Every  man  may 
be  made  rertatn  from  hta  own  experience,  that  won* 
der  raifed  by  a new  objef)  that  is  inotfenfive,  is  al* 
ways  pleafant ; and  with  refpe^  to  olfenitve  objects, 
it  appears,  from  the  foregoing  detluAiun,  that  the 
fame  miti  hull  us  loog  as  the  fpe^otur  can  attend  to 
tbc  novcHy. 

Whether  furprife  be  in  itfclf  pleafant  or  painful,  is 
a qiirdion  not  Vefs  intncatc  than  the  former.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  furprife  inflimca  our  Joy  when  unexpedcdly 
we  meet  with  an  old  friend;  and  not  left  our  terror 
when  we  Humble  upon  any  thing  noxioas.  To  clear 
that  queflion,  the  hrft  thing  to  he  remarked  is,  that 
in  feme  tnftances  so  nnexpe^ed  objedt  overpowers  the 
mind,  Co  aa  to  produce  a nvomenury  flupefidlion  t 
where  the  oliject  is  dangerous,  or  appears  fo,  the  fud* 
den  alarm  it  gives,  without  preparation,  Is  apt  totally 
to  unbiii|e  the  mind,  and  for  a moment  to  fufpead  all 
its  facuities,  even  thought  itfclf ; in  which  Aate  a mia 
is  quite  kciplefa ; and  if  he  move  at  ail,  is  aa  like  tO’ 
run  upon  the  danger  as  from  k.  Surprife  carried  to 
ftach  a height,  cannot  be  either  pleafant  or  pninful;  be- 
raufr  the  mind,  during  fuch  momentary  ftapcfafbony 
is  in  a good  meafnre,  ir  not  totally,  infenJiblc 

If  we  then  inquire  for  the  character  of  this  enotfon,. 
it  mnft  be  where  the  onexpedlcd  obj«^  or  event  pm* 
duceth  lek  violent  efleCts.  And  while  the  mind  re- 
mains fenfible  of  picafure  and  pain,  i«  U not  natural  to 
fiippofc,  (hat  furprife,  like  wonder,  fhould  have  an  in* 
variab  le  character  i It  would  appear,  however,  that 
furprife  has  no  invarialde  charaCdcr,  but  affames  that 
of  the  ohje^d  which  raifes  it.  Wonder  being  an  emu* 
tinn  invariably  raifed  by  novelty,  and  being  diflinguilli* 
able  from  all  other  cenotious,  ought  naturally  to  pof- 
fefs  one  contlant  chtradder.  The  uurxpcCted  appear- 
ance of  an  obJe<^,  frrm<  not  equally  intitled  to  pro* 
ducc  an  emotion  dillinguiibahlc  from  the  emotion,  plea- 
(ant  or  painful,  that  is  produced  by  the  objcA  in  its 
ordinary  appearance:  the  effc^  it  ought  naturally  to 
have,  is  only  to  fwcll  that  emotion,  hy  making  it  more 
pleafant  or  more  painful  than  it  commonly  ts.  And  that 
conjedurc  it  conflrmcd  by  experience,  as  w<U  as  by 
language  which  is  built  upon  experience : when  a man 
meets  a friend  uncxpcdedly,  he  n fald  to  be  agreeably 
furprifed  ; and  when  he  meets  an  enemy  unexpectedly, 
he  is  faid  to  be  difagrteably  furprifed.  It  appean, 
then,  that  (he  fble  cSeCd  of  furprife  is  to  fwell  the  cmo« 

(ion  raifed  by  the  objefl.  Aad  that  effet^  can  be  clear- 
ly explained : a tide  of  cooneflcd  perceptions  glide 
gently  into  the  mind,  and  produce  no  perturbation  ; 
but  an  objed  breaking  in  imcxpededly,  founds  an 
alarm,  roufes  the  tniad  out  of  its  calm  Hate,  aad  dircfla 

its 
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MDTelty.  it!  whole  tuentioa  to  the  objed,  which,  if  agreeable, 

' » " - becomci  doiiyy  lb.  Several  circomftaDce*  concur  to 
produce  that  cne^ : on  the  one  Kind,  the  agitation  of 
the  mind  and  iti  keen  attmtioo  prepare  it  tn  the  moft 
cOedual  manner  for  receiving  a deep  inpreflion : on 
the  other  han^  the  objeA,  by  its  fnddeo  and  unfore- 
feen  appearance,  makea  an  tmpreffion,  not  gridnally  aa 
capeded  ohje^^a  do,  but  aa  at  one  ftroke  with  ita  whole 
force.  The  circumftancea  are  precifely  llniiiar  where 
theobje^  ik  in  itfelf  diragreeabie  (a). 

The  pleafurc  of  novelty  ia  eafilr  diftingitilhed  from 
that  of  variety : to  produce  the  latter,  a plurality  of 
objeAa  ia  neceflAry  s the  former  arifea  from  a circum- 
Aance  found  in  a iingle  obic^.  Again,  where  objedla, 
whether  coexiftent  or  in  focceflioD,  are  fuffictently  di> 
verfificd,  the  pleafurc  of  variety  it  complete,  though 
every  Tingle  okjeA  of  the  tmio  be  familiar  t but  the 
pleafurc  of  novelty,  clite^y  oppofite  to  familiarity,  re- 
quirca  no  divernheation. 

'Hierc  are  different  degreea  of  novelty,  and  ita  ef- 
fefta  are  in  proportion.  The  lowed  degree  ia  found  in 
objcCli  fiirveycd  a fecond  lime  after  a long  interval ; 
and  that  in  thia  cafe  an  objed  takes  on  fome  appear- 
ance of  novelty,  it  certain  from  experience:  a Urge 
building  of  many  parts  varioufly  adorned,  or  an  exten- 
five  field  ombellilh^  with  trees,  lakes,  temples,  ftatuea, 
and  other  oroamenta,  will  appear  new  oftener  than 
once  : the  memory  of  an  objrd  fo  complex  ia  foon  loft, 
of  ita  parts  at  lead,  or  of  their  anangeinent.  But  ex- 
pericDce  teaches,  that,  even  without  any  decay  of  re- 
membrance, abfence  alone  will  give  ao  air  of  novelty 
to  a once  familiar  objcA  ; which  ia  not  furptiflng,  be- 
caufc  familiarity  wears  off  gradually  by  abfence  : tbua 
a perfon  with  whom  we  have  been  intimace,  return- 
ing after  a lon^  interval,  appears  like  a new  acquaint- 
ance And  ditlaoce  of  place  contributes  to  thia  ap- 
pcaiaiice,  not  IcCi  than  dtilarce  of  time : a friend, 
for  example,  after  a Oiort  abfence  in  a remote  coun- 
try, has  the  fame  air  of  novelty  aa  if  be  bad  return- 
ed after  a longer  interval  from  n place  nearer  home  : 


the  mind  forma  a conordion  between  him  and  the  re-  Wovelty- 
mote  country,  and  bellows  upon  him  the  linguUnty  v ' ■ ^ 
of  the  objedU  he  has  feen.  For  the  fame  reafon,  when 
two  things  equally  new  and  finguUr  are  prefented,  the 
fpcdntor  balaocei  between  them  { but  when  told  that 
one  of  them  it  the  produd  of  a diffant  quarter  of  the 
world,  he  no  longer  hefitatea,  but  clings  to  it  aa  the 
more  lingular : hence  the  preference  given  to  foreign 
luxuries,  and  to  foreign  curiodtica,  which  appear  rare 
in  proportion  to  their  original  diftance. 

The  next  degree  of  novelty,  mounting  upward,  ia 
found  in  objeda  of  which  we  have  fome  information  at 
fecond  hand  } for  defeription.  though  it  contribute  to 
familiarity,  cannot  altogether  remove  the  appearance 
of  novelty  when  the  objet'  itfelf  » prefented ; the 
fight  of  a lion  occadona  fome  wonder,  afterathorougka 
acquaintance  with  the  corredeft  pidurei  and  lUtuea 
of  that  aitimaL 

A new  objed  that  bears  fome  diilant  refcmblancc 
to  a known  fpcciva,  ia  aa  inftance  of  a third  degree  of 
oovelty : a llrong  rcfemblaoce  among  individuals  of 
the  fame  fpecics,  prevents  almoft  entirely  the  effed  of 
novelty,  unlcfa  diffauce  of  place  or  fome  other  circum- 
(lance  concur ; but  wliere  the  refemblance  is  faint,  fome 
degree  of  wonder  ia  felt,  and  the  emotion  rlfca  in  pro- 
portion to  the  laiatnefa  of  the  refemblance. 

The  higheff  degree  of  wonder  artfeth  from  unknown 
objcdi  that  have  no  analogy  to  any  fpcclea  we  are  ac- 

?[uaiated  with.  Shakefpeare  in  a ff^e  introduces  that 
jpeciei  of  novelty : 

As  |;lorioui  to  the  Cgbt 
Aa  IS  a winged  rndTenger  from  heaven 
Unto  the  white  np-tumed  wond’nog  eye 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaxc  on  him 
Whtn  he  bcllridct  the  lazy-pacing  clouds 
And  fails  upon  the  boforo  of  the  air. 

Remto  mJ  yniitf. 

One  example  of  that  fpecics  of  novelty  defervea  pe« 
culiar  attcotioo  } and  that  is,  when  an  objed  altoge* 
ther  new  it  feen  by  one  perfon  only,  and  but  once. 

2 Tbek 


(a)  What  the  Marefchal  Saxe  terms  le  crur  hvma'mt  ta  no  other  than  fear  occaiioaed  by  furprlfe.  It  la 
owing  to  that  caufc  that  an  ambufh  is  generally  fo  dellrudive  ; intelligence  of  it  beforehand  renders  it  perfed* 
ly  harmlcfa.  The  Marefchal  gives  from  Cxfar’a  Commentaries  two  examples  of  what  be  calls  U caur  kumain. 
At  the  f:cge  of  Amiens  by  the  Gauls,  Caefar  came  up  with  Lis  army,  which  did  not  exceed  7000  men  j and 
began  to  entrench  hlmfctf  in  fuch  hurry,  that  the  barbarians,  judging  him  to  be  afraid,  attarked  his  entrench- 
ments with  great  fplrit.  During  the  time  they  were  fiUin,;  up  the  ditch,  be  ilTued  out  with  his  cohorts,  and 
by  attacking  them  unexpedtcdly  llruck  a panic  that  mddc  them  fly  with  precipitation,  not  a Tingle  man  of- 
fering to  make  a flaiKl.  At  the  liege  of  Alefia,  the  Gauls  infinitely  fuperior  in  number  attacked  the  Roman 
lines  of  circumvailaiion,  «n  order  to  nife  the  fiege.  Cefar  ordered  a bc^y  of  his  men  to  march  out  filentiy, 
and  to  attack  them  on  the  one  Dai  k,  while  he  with  ;*no*her  body  did  the  fame  on  the  other  flank.  *nie  fur- 
prife  of  being  attacked  when  they  expeded  a defence  only,  put  the  Gauls  into  difordcr,  and  gave  an  cafy  vic- 
tory tJ  C*far. 

A third  may  be  added  not  left  memorable.  In  the  year  846,  an  obffinate  battle  was  fought  between  Xamire 
king  of  i.eon  and  Alidoulrahman  the  Moonfli  king  of  Spain.  Alter  a very  lon^  confllA,  the  night  only  pre- 
vented  the  Arabians  from  nhrainlng  a complete  viitor)'.  T.Se  king  of  Leon,  taking  advantage  of  the  darkneft, 
rctrr.4ted  to  a neighbouring  hill,  leaving  the  Arabians  mnflera  of  the  field  of  battle  Next  morning,  perceiving 
th*it  he  could  not  msinrain  hix  place  for  want  of  provifiuna,  nor  be  able  to  draw  offhis  men  iu  the  uce  of  a vic- 
torious army,  he  ranged  his  men  iu  order  of  battle,  and,  without  lofing  a moment,  marched  to  attack  the 
riicuty,  refolviog  to  conquer  or  die.  The  Arahiaas,  aflonflhed  to  *>c  attacked  by  thofe  who  were  conquered 
the  night  before,  loff  nil  heart : fc4r  fucceeded  ta  aUonifhmcnt,  the  panic  was  univerfal,  and  they  all  turned 
their  Lacks  u itboiit  alicoil  drawing  2 fword- 
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Ntfvdry.  Thefe  circumilanoi'«  heighten  remarkably  the  emotion  : 

' r'"  the  fingularity  of  the  Ipcftator  concur*  with  the  fin* 
gularitjr  of  the  ohj’  to  infiame  wonder  to  iu  higheft 
pitch. 

In  explaining  the  effi^»  of  novelty,  the  place  a be- 
ing occupiea  in  the  fealc  of  exilience,  ii  a circtimdancc 
that  muft  not  be  omitted.  Novelty  in  the  iiidividuala 
of  a low  clafa  ia  pea'cived  with  indifference,  or  with  a 
very  (light  emotion  : thus  a pebUe,  however  fingular 
in  ita  appearance,  fcarce  move*  our  wonder.  The  emo- 
tion rilra  with  the  rank  of  the  obje£l ; and,  other  cir- 
cumftancea  being  equal,  ia  firongell  in  the  higheft  or- 
der of  exigence  } a (trange  infe^  affe^a  iia  more  than 
a firange  vegetahle ; and  a flrangc  quadruped  more 
than  a firangc  infed. 

However  natural  novelty  may  be,  it  if  a matter  of 
esperieoee,  that  thofe  who  rcUm  it  the  mofi  are  care- 
fill  to  conceal  its  influence.  Love  of  novelty,  it  ia  true, 
prevail*  in  children,  in  idlers,  and  in  men  of  (hallow 
underlUnding : and  yet,  after  all,  why  (hould  one  be 
afliamed  of  indulging  a natural  propenfity  ? A diflinc- 
lion  will  afford  a fatiafadory  anfwer.  No  man  iaafiia- 
ned  of  curiofity  when  it  ia  indulged  to  acquire  know- 
ledge. But  to  prefer  any  thing  merely  becaufe  it  ti 
new,  Ihowa  a mean  tide  which  one  ought  to  be  a(ha- 
med  of : vanity  ia  commonly  at  the  bottom,  which 
leads  thofe  who  are  deficient  in  tafic  to  prefer  thingi 
odd,  rare,  or  fingular,  in  order  to  dlftingiiifh  them- 
ielves  from  other*.  And  in  faA,  that  appetite,  as 
above-mentioned,  reigns  chiefly  among  pcrfoni  of  a 
mean  tafie,  who  are  ignorant  of  refined  and  elegant 
pleafurca. 

Of  this  tafle  we  have  feme  mcmorahle  inflances  in 
men  of  the  highefi  and  the  befi  education.  Lucian 
tell*  the  following  dory  of  Ptolemy  1.  which  is  as  dif* 
graceful  to  him,  a«  honourable  to  his  fubjeds.  This 
prince  had  ranfacked  the  world  for  two  eurlofitiea: 
one  was  a camel  from  Badria  all  over  black  ; the  other 
a man,  half  black  half  white.  Thefe  he  prefented  to 
the  people  in  a public  theatre,  thinking  they  would 
give  them  as  much  fatisfaAion  as  thty  did  him  ; but 
the  black  monflcr,  iuftead  of  delighting  them,  affright- 
ed them  i and  the  party-coloured  man  raifed  the  con- 
tempt of  fomc  and  the  abhorrence  of  olKeri.  Ptolemy, 
finding  the  Egyptian*  preferred  lymmetry  and  beauty 
to  the  mofi  aftomlhing  productions  of  art  or  nature 
without  them,  wifely  rcniovcd  his  two  cnormoua 
trifles  out  of  fight ; the  negleCled  camel  died  in  a little 
time,  and  the  man  be  gave  fur  a foog  to  the  mufician 
Thefpia. 

One  final  caufe  of  wonder,  hinted  above,  is,  that 
tkia  emotion  is  intended  to  fiimulate  our  curiofity. 
Another,  fomewbat  different,  ia,  to  prepare  the  mind 
for  receiving  deep  imprefflona  of  new  objects.  An  ac- 
ejuaintance  with  the  various  things  that  may  affcCb  ua, 
and  with  their  properties,  Is  cfTcutiol  to  our  well-being; 
Bor  will  a flight  or  fuperficial  acquaintance  be  fui^ 
cient)  they  ought  to  be  fo  deeply  engraved  on  the 
mind,  M to  be  ready  for  ufe  upon  every  occafion. 
Now,  in  order  to  a deep  imprefflon,  it  ia  wifely  con- 
trived, that  things  (hould  be  introduced  to  our  ac- 
quaintance with  a certait)  pomp  and  folemnity  produc- 
tive of  a vivid  emotion.  'When  the  imprcflioB  is  once 
fairly  made,  the  emotion  of  novelty  being  no  longer 
acccilaryi  vaoUheth  almoff  inff«LmaQcoufly  { Rever  to 


return,  unlefs  where  the  imprefCon  happens  to  be  ob-  HaveUara 
lilerated  by  length  of  time  or  other  ineana  ; in  which  ^ . 

cafe  the  fecund  introduction  hath  nearly  the  fame  fo- . °**^**^, 
lemnity  with  the  firff. 

Defigning  wifdom  U nowhere  more  eligible  than  in 
this  part  of  the  human  frame.  If  ocwobjcAidid  not 
affedi  US  in  a very  peculiar  manner,  their  imprcfliooi 
would  be  fo  flight  aa  fcaice  to  be  of  any  ufe  in  UfcT 
on  the  other  hand,  did  objcfla  continue  to  affedt  ua- 
as  deeply  a*  at  firfl,  the  mind  would  be  totally  cn- 
grofled  with  them,  and  have  no  room  left  either  for 
adion  or  reflecrion. 

The  final  caufe  of  furprife  is  ftill  more  evident  than 
of  nowlty.  Self-love  mikea  ua  vigilantly  attentive  to 
felf-prcfcrvaiion  ; but  frlf  love,  which  operates  by 
means  of  rcafon  and  refleciion,  and  impels  not  the 
mind  to  aay  particular  objed  or  from  it,  ia  a piinciple 
too  cool  for  a fuddeo  emergency}  an  objed  breaking 
in  unexpeAedlf,  affords  no  time  for  deliberation  ; and 
in  that  cafe,  the  agitation  of  furprife  comes  iu  fcafon- 
ably  to  roufe  felMove  into  action  : furprife  gives  the 
alarm  ; and  if  there  be  any  appearance  of  danger,  our 
whole  force  ia  lailastly  fummooed  to  (hun  or  to  pre- 
vent it- 

NOVELLA  R A,  a handfome  town  of  Italy,  and 
c.'ipital  of  a fmall  diftrift  of  the  fame  name,  with  a 
handfome  eafUc,  where  their  fovereign  refides.  £ Lon. 
lo.  3**.  N.  Lat.  45.50. 

NOVEMVIRI,  nine  magiftralea  of  Athens, 
whufe  governrueut  ialled  but  for  one  year.  The  firll 
of  wkem  was  called  arclton,  or  prince  { the  fecund 

or  kin^  j the  third  pitlemarchus ^ or  general  of 
the  army  : the  other  fia  were  called  tbtJmcthtU,  or 
lawgivers.  They  took  an  oath  to  obferve  the  laws  ; 
and  in  cafe  of  mihire,  obliged  themfclvca  to  bellow 
upon  the  commonwealth  a fistue  of  gold  as  big  at 
thcmfelvea.  Thofe  who  difeharged  their  office  with 
honour,  were  received  into  the  number  of  the  fenators 
of  Areopagus. 

KOVl,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Genoa, 
on  the  confines  of  the  Milauefe.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Piedmootefe  to  1746.  £.  Long.  8.  48.  N.  Lat. 

44*  45- 

Aor/  Ba%ar,  a coofiderable  town  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  and  in  Servia,  near  the  river  Qrefeok  E.  Loog. 

20.  24.  N.  Lit.  43.  25. 

NOVICE,  a perfon  not  yet  (ktUed  or  experienced 
in  an  art  nr  profeSon. 

lo  the  ancieiit  Roman  mih’tit,  laatNrrr,  or  novitii^ . 
w<Tf  the  young  raw  foldiert,  diftinguiibed  by  this  ap- 
pellation from  the  veterans. 

In  the  ancient  orders  of  knighthood,  there  were 
ne\'iccs,  or  clerks  ia  arms,  who  went  through  a kind 
of  apprcnticcOup  ere  they  ware  admitted  knights.— 
bee  Rnicht. 

Novice  it  more  particularly  ufed  in  monaflerie*  for 
a religious  yet  in  his,  or  her,  year  of  probation,  and 
who  has  not  made  the  vows. 

In  fome  convents,  the  fiih-prior  has  the  direAton  of 
the  novices.  In  nuonciics,  the  novices  wear  a white 
veil } the  refi  a black  one. 

NOVICIATE,  a year  of  probation  appointed  foi 
the  trial  of  religious,  whether  or  no  they  have  a voca- 
tion, and  the  neceffary  (jualitiet  for  living  up  to  the 
role ; the  •bfcivation  whereof  they  arc  to  .btod  them- 
^ feivee . 
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Kov'gnul  felvct  to  vow.  The  uovicifttc  a year  at  tcad  ; 
^ ill  fomc  houfes  mgrr.  It  is  cftccmnJ  the  bed  of  the 
civil  dcfeth  of  a noTicc,  vtho  expires  to  the  world  by 

NOVIGRAD,  a fmall  but  HronEf  town  of  Upp<r 
idungary»  capital  of  a cuumy  of  (he  fame  name,  with 
a good  caftlt,  fcated  on  a mountain  near  the  Danubct 
£.  Long.  i8.  10,  N.  Lat.  40.  $0. 

KoeiGXAOt  a fffU’l  but  llrong  town  of  Dalmatia* 
with  a calllc,  and  fubje^  to  the  'I'urka ; fcatrd  on  a 
lake  of  the  fame  naove,  near  the  gulpb  of  Venice. 
£.  Long.  16.  4$.  N.  L&t.  44.  .^0. 

Novicead,  a very  flrong  place  of  Setvia,  fubjt  A to 
ibe  Tuika  ; feated  near  the  Danube.  £.  Long.  2b.  y. 
N.  Lai.  4 >.5. 

NOVl^Dl'NUM  (Cicfar),  a town  of  the  ^Ldui* 
vommodiouflj  feated  on  the  Liguria:  the  Nivtrrntm 
of  Autonine.  Now  A'rwr#  in  the  Orleinnois,  on  the 
Loire.*~A  feconJ  Noviodttmnm  of  the  Aulcrei  Dia* 
blintes*  in  Gallia  CelticB*  ( Aotoninc)  ; called 
JuKun  (Ptolemy),  and  A'w/n/m/wiv  jiotnuhtm  by  the 
moderns:  AogmU  it  A'wrwi,  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
Perche. — A third  of  the  Bitmiges,  (Caefar):  Now 
Nurt't  far  Bariimw  \ a village  1 5 miles  to  the  north 
of  Courges,  towards  Orleans.— A fourth,  of  Mucfia 
Infciior,  (Ptolemy),  fituated  on  the  Ittcr:  oowA’/vors., 
in  beffarabia— A fifth,  of  Panoonia  Superior,  (An* 
tonine  ) now  Gurlftid  in  C rintfiia. — A fialh,  AWe« 
dutaan  Suf^tonum^  the  lame  with  AugaJlj  Satjffmum. 
—A  feventh,  AoauWi/Nwa  of  the  Verotnandui  in  Gallia 
Celgica,  (C«far; ; now  h'cjitn  in  the  Iflc  of  France, 
on  the  boidtrs  of  Picardy. 

NOUN,  fee  GaAaiMaa.,  n^y. ; and  chapter  ill  ui 

NOVOGOROD  WtLicci,  or  Cr«f  A'lmeyaiW, 
according  to  Mr  Coxe,  is  one  of  the  moA  ancient  ci*’ 
ties  in  RufTia.  It  was  formerly  called  Gnat  Nowgorod^ 
to  dilHnguifh  it  from  other  Ruffian  towna  of  a fimilar 
appellation  { and  now  prefents  to  the  attentive  and  in* 
tclligent  traveller  a finking  intiaiice  of  fallen  grandeur. 
According  to  Ncilor,  the  cailicA  of  the  Ruffian  hi* 
ftorians,  it  was  built  at  the  fame  lime  with  Kiof, 
•amcly,  in  the  middle  of  the  5th  century,  by  a ScU- 
voruan  horde,  who,  according  to  Procopius,  iffued 
fiqm  the  banka  of  the  Volga,  lu  antit^uity  iaclearly 
proved  by  a pafi'age  in  the  Gothic  hiAoruo  Jomandra, 
in  which  it  is  called  Civiiot  AWtr,  or  new  town.  We 
have  little  infigbt  into  its  hillory  before  the  ninth  cen* 
tury,  when  Ruric  tlie  firA  great *duke  tA  Ruffia  redu- 
ced it,  and  made  it  the  metropolia  of  hii  vaA  domi* 
nion.  The  year  fubfequeot  to  hit  death,  which  hap* 
pened  in  879,  the  feat  of  gOTeroment  was  removed, 
under  bis  fou  Igor,  then  an  infant,  to  Kiof  1 and  No- 
Togorod  continued,  for  above  a century,  under  the 
jurifdiAion  of  govemora  nominated  by  the  great  dukes, 
until  in  970,  when  Svatofiaf,  the  fonof  Igor,  created 
bis  third  fon  Vladimir  duke  of  Novogorod:  the  latter, 
fuccceding  his  father  in  the  throne  of  Ruffia,  ceded 
the  town  to  his  fun  YaroAaf,  who  in  1056  granted  to 
the  inhabitants  very  coolivlcrablc  privileges,  that  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  extraordinary  degree  of  liberty 
which  they  afterwards  gradually  obtained.  From  this 
p<riod  Novogorod  was  iur  a long  time  governed  by  its 
own  dukes:  tbefc  fovcrcigns  were  at  orA  fuberdinatc 
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to  the  great-dukes,  who  refided  at  Kiof  and  VotodL  Kew*f», 
miri  bill  sitciwards,  as  the  town  increafed  in  populi* 
tion  and  wealth,  they  gradually  ofurped  an  abfolute  ' ’ ' 

indc(>ci)dency.  Its  independency,  however,  waa  not 
pcr|>etual.  It  continued,  iadeed,  in  a AouiiAiiag  Aate 
until  the  middle  of  the  1 4th  century  : hut  the  great* 
dukes  of  Ruffia,  whufe  anccAurs  bad  reigned  over  this 
town,  and  who  fiill  retainei  the  title  of  dukes  of  No* 
vogorod,  htwing  transferred  their  rcfidcnce  from  Kiof 
to  Volodiniir,  and  afterwards  to  Mofeow,  laid  claim  to 
its  teudal  foveretgnty  i a demand  which  the  iiihahitants 
fometimes  pul  off  by  compofition,  fometimes  by  rc« 
fifiance,  but  were  Ibmetimes  compelled  to  acknow« 
ledge.  At  length,  however,  the  great-duke  became 
abfolute  foverei^n  of  Novogorod,  though  the  oAenfible 
fortns  of  governmen:  were  Ail)  prrfcrv^.  It  even  then, 
however,  continued  to  t>e  the  largcA  and  moA  com- 
nserrial  city  of  Ruffia;  a prrvif  of  which  we  have  aa 
late  as  the  year  1554,  from  the  lullowing  deferiptiott 
of  Richard  Charweler,  who  paffed  through  it  in  « $54 
iu  his  way  to  Mofeow.  “ Next  unto  Mofeow,  th^ 
city  of  Novogorod  is  reputed  the  chiefeA  of  Ruffia  ; 
for  although  it  be  in  majeAy  inferior  to  it,  yet  in 
grcalnefs  it  gorth  beyoni  it.  It  is  the  chiefeA  and 
gmicA  mart  town  of  all  Mufoovy  ; and  albeit  the 
emperor’s  feat  is  not  there,  but  at  Mofeow,  yet  the 
commodioufntls  of  the  river,  falling  into  that  gulpK 
which  JS  called  Sinus  Ftnnicus  whereby  it  is  well 
frequented  hy  merchants,  makes  it  more  famous  thi« 

Mofeow  ilfclf.’*  An  idea  'of  its  population  during 
this  period,  when  compared  with  its  prefent  declined 
Aate,  is  mantfeA  from  the  fad,  that  in  1 508  above 

15.000  perfona  died  of  an  epidemical  dtforder;  more 
than  douule  the  number  of  its  prefcot  inhabitants.  Ift 
its  moA  fiooriffiing  condition  it  contained  at  leaft 

400.000  fouls.  Its  ruin  was  hrmight  on  bv  Ivin  V»- 
fdievitcK  11.  and  completed  by  the  foundation  of  Pe- 
tcrlburgh.  l*bc  prefent  lown'is  fiirroondcd  by  a i*w 
part  of  earth,  with  a range  of  old  towers  at  regular 
ditiances,  forming  a circumference  of  fcarcely  a mile 
and  an  half;  and  even  this  inconfidcrable  circle  iis- 
cludcs  much  open  fpace,  and  many  houfes  which  ai« 
not  iahabiied.  As  Novogorod  was  built  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  towns  of  this  country  in  tbe 
Afiatic  Ayle,  ibis  nmpari,  like  that  of  the  Scmlatno- 
gorod  at  Mofeow,  probably  inclofcd  fevetal  interior 
circles.  Without  it  was  a vail  extenfive  fuburb,  which 
renebed  to  the  diAance  ol  fix  miles,  and  included  vritU* 
in  iia  circuit  all  the  convents  and  churches,  the  ancient 
ducal  palace  and  otlier  AruCtures.  that  now  make  a 
fplendid  but  foliury  appearance,  as  they  lie  fcattercd 
ill  the  adjacent  plain. 

Novogo^  Aretchea  on  Sotli  fidea  of  the  Volkof,  m 
beautiful  river  of  confideral  le  depth  and  rapidity,  and 
fomewhal  broader  than  the  rhames  at  Windfor.  Thia 
Hvtr  feparatca  the  town  into  two  dirifions,  the 
trading  part,  and  the  quarter  of  St  Sophia,  which  are 
united  by  means  of  a bridge,  partly  wooden  and  part- 
ly brick. 

NoroconoD  a province  of  Mofeow,  hounded 

on  the  north  by  IngrU;  on  the  call  by  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Bclo/.cro,  and  that  of  Tuera,  which  alfo 
bounds  it  on  the  fouih,  with  the  province  of  Rzeva  \ 
and  on  the  wtA  by  Pltfcww.  It  is  full  of  lakes  and 
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TCcwjrofcd  forcfis;  however,  there  iie  fome  pUcen  which  pro- 
11  tJuce  corn,  flax,  hemp,  honey,  and  wm. 

. Ao/oooeon  ■ flronjf  town  of  the  Ruffian 

epipire,  and  capital  of  a province  of  Siberia  of  the 
fame  name,  frated  on  the  river  Dubica,  iu  E.  Long. 
3?.  ao.  NV  Lai  5a.  3c. 

NOVOGORODECK,  a town  of  Lithuania,  aniS 
capital  of  a p’.btioate  of  the  fame  nnme.  It  i>  a lar^c 
place,  ind  Tuuated  in  a vatl  plain,  in  £.  I^cng.  2j,  50. 
A.  Lai.  tt.  4?. 

y NbUlUSMMF.XT.  Sec  NnyatriOK. 

^ Ao:  c/"  f'‘e^<taUfs.  Sec  Aaarci’LTt'Mr, 

Fajl  I.  8e^^.  I.  and  2.  and  PLAsrs ; alfo  the  i.riit!e 
Covro'ts.  ^ ^ ■ 

' KOWED,  taherjl  ’.^,  fignlfic*  knotted,**  from 

the  L'T-tin  nodmvt  / heing^. applied  to  ihc  tail#  of  fuch 
creatitres  as  ate  very  lo^,,«nJ  fioniitime4  rcprtlenled 
in  corrl  anrotir  tic.)  op  in  a knot.  ^ 

NOX  (f;ib%  hifl.),  one  of'Qie  noft  an<ifni  tUitiea 
among  the  hcatl,cnsl  ratightct  ofr.Chaov.  From  acr 
^nion  Wfih  her  brother  hrebue,  ihc  gave  Urth  to  the 
I'lay  and  the  Light.  She,  was  alfo  the  rwolher  of 
the  Pan  a,  Hefperidcs,  l^rcams,  of  Difeord,  De;ah, 
Momiii,  Fraud,  &c.  She  i*  called  by  fomc  of  ft»c 
poets  the  mother  of  ell  thing?,  of  gods  a*  well  as  of 
rren}  and  ihf  was  wmlbippe^  vWth  great  IhlcninitY  by 
. the  ancicn0.  She  had  a i^tuc  in  pinna** 

temple  at  Ephcfin.^p  It  was  Hfual  to  offer  her  ^ f lack 
fheep,  as  fhe  was  the  motlicr  of  the  Furies,  f he  cock 

* was  alfo  offered  to  her,  as  thjt  bird  proclaims  ^hc  ap^ 
as  • ^pronch  of  day  during  the  darkni^  of  the  night  She 

is  repr^iptcd  as  mounted  on  a chatiut,  and  covered 
with  ;^cifbcfpar^led  with  flars.  'I  hc  conftellatious 
♦ generally  went  \Motc  li^  « her  conftant  meffing^. 

Sometimes  flic  is  ften  holding  tlgo  children  under  Rrr^ 
^ arms;  one  ofarhich  is  black  rq>reri'mingDealh,aad  the 
*■  *^^)thcr  white  Tcprefcnting  Sleep.  Some  of  the  modems 
have  Hcfcribed  her  as  ^ woman  veikd  in  moumitg,  and 
^ downed  with  poppies,  and  carried  on  a ^ariot  drawn 

by  #w'l<i  and  bats.  » r 

NOYOK  is  3 town  i%  Fpnee.  fitualed  on  the  <fc- 
^ cllvity  of  a hill  of  an  cafy  defeent,  on  the  riyulet  Vorfe, 
which  at  a quarter  opfc  league’s  tliftinre  falls  into  ih^ 
^ f>yfc,  in  the  iflc  of  France,  E.4..ong.  3*,  N.  Lat. 
49®  6f-  miles  nonh  ead ^f  Paris  It  if  an 

ancient  pWe,  -being  the  A3lirceA«wia  Bel^arum  of  the 
Latins.^  It  is  a pr^y  Urge  city,  and  is  well  fltuatrd 
for  inidbd  trade,  which  confids  here  in  wliq^l  and  o.vts, 
which  they  fend  to  Paris.  They  have  alfo  manpradio* 

* ries  of  Nnen  olotks,  lawns,  and  tanned  leather.  'I'licre 
arc  eight  panfliea  in  it,  two  abbeys,  and  fevehl  mu- 

^ naflcriei  of  both  fexes.  It  is  the  fee  of  a hlfliWp 

fcffngan  to  the  mctrop61it:m  of  Rhcim* ; he  has  the 
title  ^ count  and  peer  of  France,  and  his  income  is 
faid  to  amount  to  about  15,000  livres  tfnw/n.  The 
pnncipal  buildings  arc  the  epifcopal  pcilace.  a cloilter 
where  the  canons  of  the  cathedra!  dwril,  and  the  lown- 
houfe.  The  latter  ii  regularly  built  in  a Urge  fquarr, 
in  the  middle  of  which  th.*re  is  a fountain,  where  tlie 
water  conveyed  to  it  from  a neighbouring  mountain, 
runt  continually  through  three  conduits,  and  is  recei* 
red  in  a large  bafon  built  of  very  h.ird  done.  They 
have  alfo  many  other  fountain*,  fcreral  market-place*, 
and  two  public  gardens.  Ncyon  is  particularly  remark- 
V01..XIII.  Pafil. 
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able  for  the  birtli  of  the  firacus  John  Cslvln,  who  was  Nuayhji 
bom  here  the  icih  of  July  b5ca,  and  died  at  Geneva 
tl:.e  27th  of  May  1564.  '—“v"* 

NUAYHAb,  the  Acue-trcb  ; a name  given  by 
the  Indians  to  a fort  of  Lamboo  cane,  the  leaves  of 
which  falling  into  the  water,  are  faid  to  impregnate 
it  with  fuch  virtue,  that  the  bathing  in  it  atterwards 
tv  ill  cure  the  *gue.  i hey  ufe  slfo  a decoction  of  the 
Jcavc.v  to  diffidve  coagulited  Mood,  giving  it  inter- 
nally,  and  ct  tlie  fame  lime  rubbing  the  bnii'et)  part 
externally  with  it.  It  is  laid  that  this  pLut  bears  its 
flowers  only  uu^e  In  Its  life ; that  it  lives  60  yean  I e- 
forCthofc  make  their  appearance:  but  that  when  thev 
begin  to  fhow  ihcmubcs,  it  withers  away  in  out  n 
month  .‘^ftcrwaids ; that  is,  as  foon  cs  it  lus  rlp.-md 
the  feed.  1 here  fccirs  to  be  fomeihiog  of  fiction  in 
the  account  of  many  other  pa-livoUrs  icU:ing  to  this 
tree  in  th.  U'^uut  { hut  it  fcerr.s  certr.iii, 

that  the  hnpth  of  the  fizlk«,  or  trunk,  mud  he  vcit 
Meat  I for,  in  the  gallery  of  ] tyden,  there  is  pre- 
Livcd  a cane  of  it  28  iett  ling;  and  Miclhrr  r.ot 
muibdutiter  in  the  Affimoh-nn  miifnim  at  O ford, 
and  wrhich  is  more  than  eight  inches  in  diameter:  vet 
both  ihcfc  ;»ppi:w  to  be  only  pari*  of  the  whole  trunk, 
ihty  biing  uAily  as  Urge  it  one  end  as  at  the  other. 

NUI3A,  a race  of  hlsck  Pagans,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  bcnnairrof  whom  know  nothing  but  what 
we  have  Irained  from  Mr  Prucc.  That celcbrsied  tra- 
veller paflW  a day  or  two  amoUj»  tliem,  in  hw  wjiy 
from  Abyffinia  ; nml  |jc  ttll*  us,  ^ai  they  arc  all  fol- 
^rs  of  the  or  king  of  8ennair,  cantoned  in  vil- 
Uges,  which  t^  the  difttnee  of  four  or  five  miles  fur- 
round  the  capiial.  *rhcy  are  not  the  aborigines  of  that 
pirt  of  Africa  ; but  “ are  either  purchafe.l  or  taken 
by  Rmce  from  Fsiulco,  and  the  prusipccs  to  the  fouth 
upon  the  mountains  Dyre  and  Teglc.**  Though  the 
fiaves  of  a cruel  and  treacherous  mailer,  Mr  Hrucere- 
preiems  them  as  a gentle,  honcll,  and  hofpitabic  peo- 
ple ; and  be  fays  cxprefily,  that  on  a journey  he  had 

iom  pafled  a more  comfortable  night,  than  one  in 
which  he  took  refuge  from  a dorm  in  a village  of  ihofe 
Kuba.  He  had  a good  fupper,  and  a dean  ntat 
hut  to  fleep  in,  while  fomcof  iheNuba  watched  for  him 
all  night,  and  took  care  of  his  beads  and  hts  ba,;ga.:e, 

**  Havinjf  fculcnKnts  and  provifions  given  them  by 
government  of  Seno-var,  as  alfo  arm*  jmt  into  their 
hi-mde,  they  never  wilh  to  dtfert,  hue  live  a very  do- 
medic  and  fober  life,  and  arc  a much  gentler  fort  of 
negro th.’in  thetr  mafterv.**  (Sec  Hehsiak.)  Tho’ the 
ednblKhed  religion  of  Sennsar  is  that  of  Mahomet,  the 
governirent  has  never  attempted  to  convert  the  Nuba. 

On  the  contrary,  a ccilain  number  of  Pagan  priens 
is  rnnintained  for  them  iifcvcry  vtll.'ige,  who  have  fol- 
diets  ill  pay  toaffid  them  in  the  aflaiia  of  their  religion. 

'i  hit  is  a very  fingular  inllancc  of  toleration  among 
Mahometans,  and  what  wc  Ihould  Kltle  lave  cxpcAcd 
from  fuch  bar!<arous  and  fanguiner)*  wretches  as  ihofc 
who  have  the  fiiprcmc  power  in  Sennaar,  had  r.oi  our 
ohferving  travelirr  informed  us,  that  thefe  men  ihtm- 
felvrs  know  almuH  nothing  of  the  religion  which  they 
profcf’t,  and  are  in  their  hearts  rather  Pagans  than 
Mahometans. 

The  idolatry  of  the  Nuba  Is  dcfcrlbcd  as  a mixture 
of  Sabiifm  and  lUiuc  wordiip  : but  what  is  nry  un- 
S common, 
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the  other  rhers,  it  is  pretty  fruftrul»  hut  in  other 
places  !>arrcn»  fsmly»  and  in  want  of  «ater.  To  the 
weft  of  the  Nile  ts  the  dcfcrl  of  Bahouda,  which  is 
five  days  journey  over#  Lcinjif  the  ufnal  road  frevn 
E^pt  to  Abylfinia.  Money  it  of  no  ufc  in  th't  coun- 
try in  the  way  of  trade,  it  l^in^  all  carric'^on  hy  way 
of  exchange.  Their  bread  and  drink  is  fvad^  of  a 
fmall  round  fecii.  called  dixa  or  fej".  whiejt  it  very  ill 
tailed  Their  houfet  have  mud  waUt.  being  very  low, 
and  covered  wlrh  recJi.  The  habit  of  the  bme^  fon 
is  a veil  without  flcevct  ; and  they  have  no  coverings 
for  their  hiadi  legs,  and  feet.  The  common  people 
wrap  a piece  of  linen  cloth  about  them,  and  the  chi!- 
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common,  their  worfhip  13  chit  fly  paid  to  the  moon, 
while  they  pay  no  attention  to  the  fun  either  rifing  or 
f fetiing,  advancing  to  the  meridian  or  receding  from  it. 

It  is  an  old  ohfervation,  that  the  worlhip  of  every  peo- 
ple it  tin^ured  by  their  natural  difpofitions  ; and  this 
is  verified  in  tSc  Nuba.  “ l*hat  their  worlhip  is  per- 
formed with  pleafure  and  fatUfa^ion,  it  obvious  (fays 
our  author)  every  nitfht  th-t  the  moon  Ihines-  Coming 
out  from  the  darknefs  of  their  Huts,  they  fay  a few 
words  upon  feeing  her  brlghtnefs,  and  teftify  great 
joy,  by  notions  of  their  feet  and  hands,  at  the  firfl 
appearance  of  the  new  moon.'*  1 hi#  is  jufl  what  we 
fttoidd  have  expeited  from  their  genllenefs  and  hofpi- 
tolity.  They  worlhip  likcwife  a tree  and  a flone  : but 
our  author  could  never  difeover  what  tree  or  (lone  ; 
only  be  Uamed  that  neither  of  them  cxitls  in  Sennaar,  religion 
but  in  the  country  where  the  Nuba  are  born.  Such  of 
them  as  are  natives  of  the  villages  wherC^  he  faw  them, 
become,  like  their  mafter;,  nominal  Mahometans.^ 

'I'he  red  praclifethc  idolatrous  worfliip  of  their  aooff- 
tors,  and  arc  much  under  the  influence  of  their  prkfls, 
from  fear  rather  than  from  affection.  They  are  im-  and  JocAe  in  the  world.  . Thefc  animals  are^gcncrally 
iroderatcly  fond  of  fwine's  flefti,  and  maintain  great  a^out  id  haoda  high  t »nd  by  Mr  Bruco,  who  has 
herds  of  fmall  hogs,  marked  with  bUHc  and  white  fpots.  given  the  moil  fcientific  account  of  them,  they  are 
Few  of  the  Nuba  advance  higher  than* to  be  foldjera  laid  to  be  the  breed  nhich  was  introduced  into  Nubian 
and  officers  in  their  own  corps;  and  the  Mek  main-  at  the  Sarven  cooq^ekf,  and  has-been  pteferved  tin- 
tr.ins  about  12,000  of  th^m'-oear  Sehnaar  to  ketp  the^  mixed  (o  this  d^y. 'Our  author  repreferi^  this  as  a^ 
Arabs  in  fuLjcclion.  In  a climate  fo  violent  as  that  much  ^obier  animal  (Kltl  the  Aroian  horfe.  **  What 
which  they  inhabi^  there  is  very  little  nAd  of  fuel;  figure  (fays  he  *)  the  Nubian  liorfc  would 
and  it  is  happy  for  them  tliat^ch  Is  th^  cafe,  for  in  «pointof  fleetnrfs  is  very  doubtful,  bis  make  bting  fo^| 
the  whole  country  there  is  not  a fmgle  tree,  nor  Ui|f,  entirely  different  f^m  that  of  the  *Arabian  ; but  if^ 

beautiful  fymmelry  of  j>arts  great  fj/c  and  tLen;rth, 
the  moil  agile,  nervous,  and  elallic  movci^en*.  great 
a^urance  of  fatigue,  docilit^.of  telfper,  and  feeming^ 


t ^ren  go  quite  naked.  I hey  are"  a «flupid  debauched 
; Tort  of  people*  having  neither  ^odirlly,  civility,  nor 
religion.  thongU  they  profits  to  be  MalirmKlans.— 
’(  he  punUiftions  of  this  couvry  are  goH,  elephants 
teclh,  civet,  and  fandal^wpd/;  ind  (hey  feoJ  a >,meal 
many  (laves  into  tgypt!l  "^^hc  prij.  ipaHuwns  known 
to  the  EurO]>cans  arc  nan/>,ok  an'l  Senoaar. 

It  is  famous  for  a race  of  horfes  the  moft^powerful 
d Joeik  in  the  world.  . Thefc  animals  are  ecnen 


nor  any  thing  refemhling  it.  They  d<)  not,  however, 

**  eat  their  meat  raw  like  the  AbyHinians  ; but  with 
the  ftalk  of  the  dora  o»  millet,  and  the  dung  of  ca- 
fnsis,  they  make  ovens  under  ground,  in  which  they  ,aftachmcnt  to  men  heyond  that  of  any  other  dorne^*- 


■ TrtrAu 
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road  their  hogs  whole.  In  a very  cleanly  manner,  keep- 
ing the  (kins  on  till  they  are  pcrfedly  baked.  They 
have  neither  flint  nor  ftccl  with  which  to  light  their 
fire  at  firfl  ; but  do  It  in  a manner  Rill  more  expediti- 
eu«,  by  means  of  two  Ricks,  brought,  we  are  led  to 
think,  from  Sennaar,  and  there  picked  out  of  the  river 
when  flooded.  1 hey  make  a fmall  hole  in  one  of  thefc 
fticka,  and  point  the  other  t then  laying^e  former  in 
n borizonial  pofition,  they  apply  the  point  of  the 
latter  to  the  hole  { and,  turning  ihe^erpendlcular  Rjck 
between  their  hands,  as  we  do  a chocolate -mill,  bo|h 
Ricks  take  fire  and  flame  in  a moment ; fo  pcrfedly 
dry  and  prepared  to  take  fire  is  every  thing  there  on 
the  furface  of  the  earth.** 

NUBECUI-A,  LITTLE  CLOUD,  in  medicine,  a term 
feroetimes  ufed  for  a difeafe  in  the  eye,  wherein  objedfi 
appear  as  through  a cloud  or  miR. 

The  nubciuU  feems  to  arife  from  certain  grofs  par- 
ticles detained  in  the  pores  of  the  cornea,  or  fwim- 
ming  in  the  aqueous  humour,  and  thus  intercepting 
the  rays  of  light. 

Nubecula,  or  A*uie/,  is  alfo  ufed  for  what  we  other- 
wife  call  albugo.  See  Albugo. 

Nubecula  m ufed  likcwife  for  a matter  in  form  of 
a oloud,  fufpended  in  the  middle  of  the  urine. 

NUBIA,  a kingdom  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Egypt,  on  the  eaR  by  the  Red  Sea  and  part 
of  Ab>ffiaia,  on  the  weft  by  the  kingdoms  of  Tagua, 
Oaoga,  and  The  defeit  of  Gerham.  The  river  Nile 
auaa  through  it } on  the  banka  of  whichi.  and  tbofe  of 


tic  aninnnl,  can  promif^  any  thing  for -w  llalliun,  thef^ 
Nubian,ia  above  ill  comparison  the  mod  digible  in 
world/*  He  thinks  and  i*’fUy  thiaks,  that  an  at* 
tempt  (liou^at  lealt  be  made  to  import  ahem  into  tim 
kin^ufo.  '•  The  expeocc  (he  fays)  wouM  no^bc' 
gicat,  though  there  migl^  lig  foftic  irouUe  and  appli- 
cation nccc/ary  ; hut  if  adroi^  man?iged,  there  would 
pot  be  .much  even  of  that  Twe  Nubians  arc  very  jci« 

lous  in  keeping  #p  lhcT)eJi^rec  of  their  horfes,  whlA  " 
ar^  black  or  whitg,  but  a vaft  propoition  of  the  former 
to  the  latter.**  OUr  authBr  never  kw  the  dblo  ir  which 
we  call  grey,  i.  e.  dappled  ; he  has  ften  fome 
bright  b.i|ht  fome  inclining  tradbircL  i%11  noble 
hmicain  Nubia  are  fald  to  be  defeended  of  one  of  the 
five  upon  which  Mahomet  and  hU  fouViremeiiate  fuc- 
celTors^  Abu  Beet,  Omar,  Atmen,  and  Ali,  fled 
fttim  Mecerf* to  Medina  the  night  of  the  Hegira.  No 
one  will  pay  much  regard  tfi  this  legendary  rale,  or 
believe  th^t  the  Rrength  and  beauty  of  this  breed  of 
horfes  it  owing  to  any  virtue  communicated  to  the  firft 
of  them  by  the  prophet  and  bis  aprvRles.  Mr  Bruce 
accounts  for  their  excellence  upon  rational  principles. 

**  I'he  bed  horfes  of  the  Arabian  breed  are  found  (he 
fays)  in  the  tribe  of  MowcUj  and  Annecy,  which 
is  about  36^  north  latitude.  Dongala,  which  is  ia 
2D^‘  latitude,  feemrd  to  him  to  be  tlie  centre  of  es- 
cellcnce  for  this  noble  anirmil.**  Hence  he  infers, 
that  the  bounds  in  which  the  horfe  is  in  greatell  per- 
fedlion,  are  between  the  20th  and  36th  degrees  of  la* 
litudc,  aad  between  30  degree*  of  bogitude  eaR  from 

Greenwich. 
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HuWaDe-GfMTiwich  aod  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 

the  efTeAs  of  climate  we  add  the  manner  of  feeding 
^ ' the  Nubian  horfci,  we  ftiall  perhaps  have  the  true  caufe 
of  their  fuperiority  over  all  uiben.  “ They  arc  kept 
fat  upon  dora,  and  ftiffcred  to  eat  n'^thlng  green  but 
the  fliort  roots  of  grafi  that  are  to  be  found  by  the 
fide  of  the  Nile,  after  the  ftn  has  withered  it.  This 
is  dug  out  where  it  is  covmd  with  earth,  and  appears 
blanched,  and  hid  in  fmall  heaps  once  a day  on  tlie 
ground  before  them.’* 

» NUBIAN  OESART,  a eaft  trad  of  barren  rocks  and 
burning  finds,  extending  from  Syeoc  in  Upper  Egypt 
. to  Geon  the  capital  of  Berber  in  Nubia.  As  Syene 
U in  latitude  24*^  9’  45"  north,  and  Gcon  in  latitude 
17“  57'  22",  the  length  of  this  defart  from  north  to 
^ fouth  is  6**  3'  23%  or  upwards  of  420  EngUlh  miles. 
Its  breadth  from  eaft  to  wcil  has  not,  as  far  as  we 
know,  been  prcoifely  afeertaioed.  Tbrou  'h  this  hor- 
rid region,  w)«ere  nothing  is  to  be  fren  which  has  the 
breath  of  life,  muft  all  traTcllcn  pafs  from  Stnnaarto 
Egypt  ; in  danger  every  moment  of  perifhtng  by  third, 
being  overuhelmed  by  moving  columns  of  fand  , fuffo* 
caltd  by  a hot  and  poifonoua  wind,  or  cut  in  pieces 
by  troops  of  wandering  Aifbs.  The  laA  European 
of  whom  we  have  heard  that  made  the  journey  add 
lived  to  give  an  account  of  tt,  is  Mr  Bruce  ; and  the 
perfon  mufldiave  neither  lade  nor  fenGbilitf  who  can 
read  unmoved  his  m^ly  narratKe. 


[ I3Q  ] N C 

If  to  fwiftnef)  upon  IIS,  the  wind  being  very  flrong  at  north.  Nodens 
Eleven  of  them  ranged  alun^'fide  of  xxa  about  the  di*  . 

fiance  of  three  miles.  The  greateft  diameter  of  the  * 
larged  appeared  to  me  at  that  didance  as  if  it  would 
meafurc  10  feet.  They  retired  from  us  with  a wind 
at  £.  leaving  an  impreflloii  upon  my  mind  to  which 
1 can  give  no  name  ; though  furdy  one  ingredient  iti 
it  was  fear,  with  a cunfiderablc  degree  of  wonder  and 
•dufiilhmeot.*’ 

If  it  be  true,  as  the  author  of  ^ Pbiiofophical  In» 
quiry  into  Ott  Origm  of  ourJdfOJ  of  the  Sidlimt  and  Beau* 
tfui  ai&rmt,  thaj:  **  the  pafllon  raifed  by  the  fublime  is 
allotjilhmcnt,  and  that  alloniihment  is  that  date  of  the 
foul  in  which  all  its  motions  are  fufpended  with  fome 
degree  of  horror,”  furclyamore  fubliae  fpeibacic  was 
never  prefented  to  mortal  eyes, than  that  w hich  was  on 
this  occafion  prefcoted  toMr  Bruce.  It  mu  I have  been 
awfully  majetiic ) but  few,  we  believe,  would  choofe 
the  pleafurc  of  contemplating  fuch  a feene  of  magnifi* 

<xnce  at  the  hazard  of  that  dreadful  death  with  which 
at  every  moment  it  threatened  our  traveller  and  his  at- 
tendants* He,  indeed,  had  firmnefs  of  mind  to  Hand 
dill  and  admire  it ; but  his  companions  fhrieked  out  1 
while  fome  of  them  exclaimed  that  it  nras  the  day  of 
judgment,  and  others  that  it  w'as  hell  or  the  world 
fet  on  6re.  But  for  a more  particular  account  of  this 
phenomenon,  as  well  as  of  the  natuK  of  the  dcfirt  and 
the  pri'pcr  w*ay  of  pafTing  it,  we  mull  refer  to  the  wotk 


vw  j yv  ....... .... 

No  finglc  traveller,  nor  even  a caravan,  can  enter  wiin  from  which  thi?  fhort  flcttch  is  takui*. 

r_.-  » ■ _ rv . r _ u__  XTT»r* i ir  t tc  r 1 j .v  . ■ 


fsfrty  into  this  defart,  but  under  the  protedilon  of  g Hy  < 
**bcar;  whole  title  and  office  are  thus  explained  by  Mr 
Brace:  **  A Hybcar  is  a guide,  from  the  Arabic  word 
BuUjriwftkii  fignihes  to  inform,  lndni^,or  direA,be- 
«aufc  they  are  ufed*  to  do  this  office  to  the  caravans  tro- 
welling through  the  defart  in  all  dirediona.  They  are 
, men  of  great  coufideration,  knowing  perfectly  the  fitu* 


NUCLEUS, in  general,  denotes  the  kernel  of  a nut,  Ttmwitt 
oreven  any  feed  inctufed  within  a hulk.  The  term  vJ.  iv. 
ntulevf  is  alfo  ufeJ  for  the  ledy  of  a comet,  otherwife 
called  its  bead.  * 

NUCTA,  a dew,  which  ^ling  in  Egypt  about 
St  John’s  day,  is  by  the  fupcrllirious  natives  of  the 
country  coniidered  as  miraculous,  and  the  peculiar 


'^tion  and  properties  of  all  kindsof  »ater  to  be  met  with  gift  of  that  faint.  Its  elTciits  are  indeed  fo  beuelicial, 
on  the  rot^,  the  dillaiKe  of  wells,  whether  occupied  that  this  belief  it  little  furpriling  among  a people  fo 
bf  enemies  not ; and  if  fo,  the  #ay  to  avoid  them  totally  Jgnorant  of  natural  caufes  as  the  modem  Egy  p- 
^ ^witbtbek^  inconvenience.  It  is  alfo  Dccedary  that  they  tians  }ior  it  is  acknowledged,  by  the  moll  enlighten- 
(hoiud  know  the  plaocs  occupied  by  the  Simoom,  and  td  travellers,  to  Hop  the  plague,  and  announce  a 
the  fcafoni  of  its  blowing  (fee  Simoom),  as  veil  aii^of^  fpcedy  and  plcHtiful  inundation  of  the  country.  Tkefe 
•ccupted  by  moving  Nnds.”— Ulidcr  the  condudl  of,  effeffs  are  thus  rationally  accounted  for  by  Mr  Bruce, 
oqe  of  thefc  men,  Mr  Bruce,  with  infinite  fortitude  and  *' fn  February  and  March,  the  fun  is  on  its  ap- 
addreft,  pa0cd  through  the  defart  in  the  year  17719  proacb  to  the  zenith  of  one  extremity  of  Egypt,  and 
fumountiW  dangeii  at  which  one  Ihuddeis  in  Kis  do-  w courfe  has  a very  confiderablc  intluence  upon  tha 
let.  Of-  tnefe,  the  following,  which  we  (hall  give  in  other.  The  Nile"  having  now  fallen  low,  the  water  In 


^e  nervous  language  of  the  author,  may^rve  as  an 
nflsnce.  • * 

Wevecre  here  (at  a place  called  lVea£ al HaHoub) 
at  once  furprifed  and  territied  by  t figfat  furely  one  of 
the  moll  magnificent  iq  the  woiM.  in  9iat  vail  ex- 
panfe  ordefart,  fram  Vr.  nod  to  K.  W.  of  us,  we  faw  a 
Dumber  of  prodigious  pillars  af  fand  at  different  di- 
fiances, at  times  moving  with  great  eclerity,  at  others 
fialking  oa  withv  majcftic  flownefs.  At  intervals  we 
thought  they  were -coming  in  a*  very  few  minutes  to 
overwhelm  us  ; and  fmiU  quantities  of  faod  did  a^ually 
mare  than  once  reach  us.  Again,  they  would  retreat  fo 
as  to  be  almoil  o\.i  of  fight ; their  tops  rrachiDg  to  the 
vyry  clouds.  There  the  tops  often  teparated  from  the 
and  tliefe  once  disjoined,  dilMrfcd  in  the  air, 
and  dad  not  appear  more.  Sometimes  they  were  broken 
in  the  middle  if  llruck  with  a large  cannon  ffiot. 
About  noon  they  began  to  advance  vub  confideraUc 


certain  old  ciHcrns,  which,  though  they  Hill  exill,  are 
fuifered  to  accunuiUlc  sll  the  filth  of  the  river,  be* 
comes  putrid,  and  the  river  itfclf  has  lofl  all  its  finer 
and  vobtile  pans  by  the  continued  action  of  a vertical 
fun  t fo  that  in:lcad  of  being' fubje^l  to  evaporation,  it 
grows  daily  more  and  more  inclined  to  putrefadion. 
About  St  John's  dny  it  receives  a plentiful  mixture 
of  the  frefh  and  fallen  rain  from  Ethiopia,  which  di- 
lutes and  refrefhea  the  alnoH  corrupted  river,  and  the 
fun  near  at  hand  exerts  its  infiocace  upon  the  w'ater, 
which  is  now  become  light  enou>:h  to  be  cxhalrd,  tho* 
it  has  fliU  with  it  a mixture  of  the  corrupted  fluid.  It 
is  in  Fet^ruaiy,  March,  or  April  only,  that  the  plague 
begins  in  Egypt.”  Our  pbiiofophical  traveller  does  not 
believe  it  an  endemical  difeafe  i but  afli/>ns  very  fnffi- 
cient  rcafuns  for  thinking  that  it  comes  from  Conflan- 
tinople  with  merebandife  or  with  palTengers  at  the  very 
tine  of  the  year  when  the  air,  by  the  iMg  abfcnce  ot 
S i dews, 
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dcivs,  >i&9  attained  ft  degree  of  pulndity  proper  to  re-  difmiircd  the  300  l>ody-gi»ards  which  ht$  predccetTur 
cetvc  it.  In  ihU  dale  of  the  atmofpherc»  the  infee-  had  Ttept  around  h\%  perfon,  and  obfer»ed,  that  he  did 
lion  continues  to  raje  till  the  pcriwl  of  St  John’s  day,  not  didrull  ■ people  who  had  compelled  him  to  reign 
wl  eo  it  is  fuddeftly  (lopjKd  hf  the  dews  occafioned  by  orer  them.  He  was  not,  like  Romuliti,  fond  of  war 
a rehelhing  mixture  of  rain  water,  which  ia  poured  and  military  expeditioas,  but  he  appUed  hirnfelf  to 
into  the  Nile  at  the  brginning  of  the  inundation  tame  ^hc  ferocity  of  his  to  inculcate  in  their 

The  Shi  and  moilremarkabie  fi^n  of  the  change  cff-.-il*  minds  a reverence  for  the  OtUy,  and  to  <|uell  their  dtf- 
e<l  in  the  air,  is  the  fudden  Sopping  nf  the  plague,  fcnfiont  hy  slivi-iing  all  the  citi/.en^  lnt«i  diffiuni  claf* 

Every  perfoo,  iV.ough  ihut  up fiom  fociety  for  months ' fes.  He  eUal  Killed  dilicrcnt  orders  of  piieSs,  and 
Vefore,  buys,  feUs,  and  eommimieates  with  his  neigh  tiughl  the  Romani  not  to  wonhip  theDeity  !>y  images; 
tour  without  any  fort  of  apprehenAon  ; and  as  far  as  ami  from  his  cxioipU  no  graven  or  paiutcil  (Utuc«  ap* 
our  author  couUl  leatn  upon  fair  inquiry,  it  was  ne-  peared  in  the  temples  or  feuctuaries  of  Rome  fi>r  the 
ver  known  tl^at  one  fell  fick  of  the  plague  after  the  ijucccf  160  yean  He  encourageil  tii:  report  that  was 
annirerfary  of  St  John.  He  admits  that  fome  have  (pread  of  hi»  paying  ?rguisr  vi.its  to  the  nymph  Egcria, 
died  of  it  after  that  pvriod  j but  of  them  the  difeafe  an  1 maie  uf?  of  her  n imc  to  give  fan'iion  to  iht  laws 
bad  got  fuilt  hohl,  ander  the  mod  putrid  iiidugicc  of  an  1 inhitutiiini  wh'c!)  he  had  intr-jdnerd.  Heeltrtb!i{h*  w 
the  air,  that  they  could  not  recover.  !'•  eorroharale  cd  the  college  of  th^vcilib,  .nod  told  the  Rouians  that 
this  theory,  which  attribcies  fa  much  to  the  benign  the  fafety  of  the  empire  dependiJ  upon  cite  prefervation 
influrnec  of  the  falling  dew,  he  oVfervcs,  that  imrne*  ofthef*ciediWcr/iorihitld,which,aswasgeiteraIlybc- 
dUlely  after  St  John's  day,  the  clothes  of  the  many  licked,  haifdroppeJ  from  heaven.  He  dedicated  a temple 
thoufands  who  have  died  during  the  bte  continuance  to  Janus,  which,  during  his  whole  reign,  remained  Ihut 
of  the  plague  are  publicly  cxpnlcd  in  the  inuikct  place  ; as  a mark  of  pea^e  and  tr.inquiilily  at  Rome.  After 
rnd  that  xi!  thefe,  though  ctmfifiing  of  furs,  cotton,  a reign  of  42  yenrs,  in  which  lie  had  given  every  pof* 
lilk,  and  wooflvn  cloths,  which  are  the  fluffs  nofl  rc-  f»^?  encouragrmem  to  ufeful  arts  a^d  in  whicli 
tcnlivc  of  infe^ion,  imbabieg  the  mold  airof  the  even-  he  had  cultivated  peace,  Numa  cied  in  the  year  of 
^ng  and  the  morning,  are  handled,  bought,  put  «i  Rome  82.  Nut  only  the  Romans,  but  ;ilfo  the  ncigh- 
•nd  worn,  withouf  any  apprehenfron  of  danycr,  end  bouring  nations,  were  eager  to  pay  their  hft  office*  ti> 


without  a Angle  accident  being  known  to  have  happen 
«d  to  any  one  pofle/Ted  of  this  happy  capHdencc. 


a whom  they  revered  fur  his  abilities,  mode- 

ration, and  humanity.  He  f.>rbadhis  body  tobel  urnt 


NUDI  TIES,  an  painting  and  fcufpture,  thofe  parts  • according  to  tlie  cutlom  of  the  Romani ; hut  he  ordered 
of  an  human  figure  whic'i  are  not  covried  with  any  it  to  be  buried  near  menmt  Janiculuin,'^'iih  many  of 
drapery  ; or  thofe  parts  where  the  carnation  appears  the  books  which  he  hatt  wiiitcn.  '1‘litfe  boaks  were. 

NULEri'Y,  in  law,  fignifies  any  thing  that  11  null  accideataily  found  by  one  of  the  Romans,  Ibuat  400 
or  void  : thus  there  is  a triilitty  of  marriage,  where  per-  years  after  bis  death  ; and  as  they  contained  nothing 
font  marry  within  the*d^rcca,  crwherc  m/ants  marry  new  or  interefling,  but  merely  the  rrafons  why  he  had 
without  coftfeqt  oftbcir  parents  or  guardians.,  • made  inne^tions  in  the  forot  of  worlhip  and  in  the  rc- 
NUMA  (Pomplliuf),  the  fourth  Ton  of  PompiKdl  liu^nwf  tne  Romans,  they  were  burnt  br^irder  of  the  • 
Pompo,  an  illuflrious  Sabine.  He.hsd  married  Tati^  Tc^te.  Heleft  behind  himoMedaugbtcrcBlId^PumpiKa, 
the  daug4iter  of  king  TatiuS,  and  together  w^h  her  who  married  Kunft  Marcius,  and  became  the  mocher 
remained  in  his  natrte«oui|try,  preferring  the  Iran-  of  Ancus  Marcius  the  fourth  king  of  Kooi?.  Some^^ 
quillicy  of  a private  life  to  the  fpicndor  of  a coart.  fay  that  he  had  aifo.four  fona  | but  this  opinion  ta  ill- 
Upon  the  death  of  bis  wife,  with  wham  he  had  lived  foundM.  The  print,  ipal  laws  of  king  Numa,  mentioned 
thirteen  years,  he  gave  bimfeif  up  entirely  to  the  fludy  by  different  authors,  arc,  f.  That  the  gods  fhoultV 
of  wifdom  ; ail'll  Icavitig  the  city  of  Cures,  confined  worfliipped  with  corn  and  a falud  cake.  2-  That 
hirnfelf  to  the  country,  wandering  fcom  foHtudc  to  _ t*bcKr.fer  knowingly  killed  a freeman,  fhould  be  held 
folitude,  in  ft-arch  only  of  thofe  woo.3s  and  fountains*  a*  a parricide.  3.  'rhai  no  harldt  fhould^toiiclf  the 
which  religion  had  midc  fMred.  His  rtciufe  life  gave  altar  of  Juno;  lud  if  fhe  did,  that  (he  ihouU  facrilice 
rife  to  the  fable,  which  wa-i  very  ebrly  received  areon^  an  ewe  lamb  to  that  goddefi,  with  dishevelled  hair^ 
the  Sabines,  that  Numn  lived  in  familiarity  with  the  4>  That  whoever  femoved  a Umd-mark  fhould  be  put 
nymph  Egerii  Cpon  the  death  of  Romulus  both  the  to  death. « 5.  That  wine  fhould  not  be  poured  on  a 
frnate  and  {>eopic  ftrooglyfolicitcd  btm  to.be  their  king,  funeral  pile,  flfc. 

They  difpatchtd  Julius  Proeulus  and  VaU-rius  Volcfos,  NUM,-\,iCl'lA,  a^Very  noblp  city,  the  ornament  of 
two  fen«torii  of  diltin^ion,  to  si  quaint  Ncma  with  the  Hither  Spain,  (I'lotus);  celebrated  fo?  the  long 
their  refulution,  and  make  him  an  offer  of  the  ky>g-  war  of  20  years  which  it  maintained  again;!  the  Ro^ 
dom.  The  ijaLinc  phuofupher  rejefted  at  firft  their  mans.  The  bafertefs  and  injufticc  of  the  Romans  during 
pro{K)fal ; but  being  at  prevailed  upon  by  the  ar*  this  war  was  truly  di^raceful  to  thcM,  and  altogether 
guments  and  intreatics  of  the  deputies,  joined  with  unworthy  of  a great  and  powerful  people.  T'hc  inha- 
thofe  of  hij  father  and  of  Msrtius  his  near  relation,  bitanis  obtained  fome  advantnges  over  the  Roman 
be  yielded  ; and  having  uffered  facrlficcs  to  the  gods,  forces,  till  Scipio  AFricanus  was  empowered  to  fWiifh 
fet  out  for  Rome,  where  he  was  received  by  all  ranks  the  war  an  l to  fee  the  dcflni£!ion  of  Numaniu.  He 
of  people  with  loud  Ihouts  of  joy.  Spurius  Vettins,  began  the  fiege  with  an  ermy  of  6o,oco  men,  .ind 
the  intcTrcx  for  the  day,  having  affembled  the  ciirije,  bravely  oppoled  by  the  bcfieged,  who  were  no  more 
he  wan  ciecied  in  due  form,  and  the  election  was  than  4000  men  able  to  bear  arms.  Both  armies  be- 
unanimoully  confirmed  by  the  feratc.  haved  with  uncommon  valour,  and  the  courage  of  the 

The  beginning  of  hli  reign  was  popular;  and  he  Numantincs  was  fooa  changed  into  defpair  and  fury. 

3 Their 


Miinbrr.  Their  pToirifion«  began  to  fail,  ami  they  fei  «pon  the  mainder  U the  rort  itfelfj  ihua  fcaw  the  re-  ] 

^ "r"  fleCi  of  their  horfcs,  end  afterwards  on  that  of  tl4cir  maUitIcr  3,  its  roof;  2J3,  the  cube  of  6,  J^ciog  <li* 

dea«!  ccmpaniotis,  and  at  Uil  thev  were  c^iliged  to  draw  vided  hy*6,  leases  no  tereainder  ; 343,  the  cube  of 
lots  to  kill  and  devour  one  another.  The  irclancholy  7,  leaves  a remain 'tr  >,  which  added  u 6,  is  the 
fituation  of  their  a.Ts  rt  obliged  them  to  furrender  to  cube  root ; anil  5 j lliecnl  c of  8,  divitK-si  )iy  f..  ie.ivea 
the  Rojran  general.  htMpio  demaudeJ  them  to  de»  * remainder  1,  which  added  to  (»»  is  the  cole  r.iot, 
Itvvr  tl*e®fi.lv<%  u»*  on  the  morrow  j they  refofed,  au4  Hence  the  rtinaimlers  of  the  Oivifnms  of  t’  c cid.c* 

when  a Icr.gir time tr<n  granted  to  ihci'r  petition*,  above  5in,  divided  by  living  .''dvl  to  i*,  alwavd 

U»«v  retired  *'nd  fet  fire  to  their  hodfe*  and  dertroTcS  giveshhe  root  »>f  the  cube  fo  divided  ii.i  tbit  remain* 


tbecnrclvcs,  fo  that  not  even  one  remained  to  adorn  dci  be  y,  and*c<Jhft:<|iiem1y  u,  the  cube-ro  *t  of  the 
thr  triumph  of  the  corqiicrt  r.  Nome  hi  lonans,  how-  number  divided.  But  ilic  cubic  mimbcT',  abjvc  l!.is 
ever,  deny  that  i and  nlTcrt,  that  a numScr^of  being  divided  by  6,  ffierc  rcmniiu  nolhiu,^  the  cu!>c 
mautinea  delivered  ti  cuTtives  into  Keipio'j  h<tnds,  and  root  being  li.  ’Thu*  the  rcnaaimUrj  of  iiie  higher 
th.it  yo  of  th«m  weie  dtawu  in  triumph  at  Rome.  Mid  cu'.ie*  arc  to  be  added  to  1 2 and  hot  tn  iS,  tilf  you 
the  fell  ft.ld  a*  llans.  The  fill  Nuisrmia  was  moic  ceme  to  i8,  w|;(cn  tho  remn'iiJer  of  the  divifion  muil: 
glunmu  tbar>  tlint  of  Csithage  Vr  Coriclh,  though  be  added  to  1 8 j and  f.i  oq  tfi/ * 
llu  place  was  much  infviiur  to  thegi.  It  was  taken  by  Dc*rrninatc  nftmVcr  is  ih:it  referred  to  fome  given 
the  Rcmimst  A.  U.  C.  ^9  ; arnl  the  conqueror  oL*  nniti  as  a tc^h;irt  or  three  : whetcasan  indeterminate 
t*i'-.e<nhc  furnamc  of  A'l  ' one  iiv that  referred  to  unity  in  general,  and  ia  called 

NUMBER,  an  alTemldagc of  trve^l  onitjk  or  ihing.s  quont-ty.  ^ ^ 

of  the  fame  kin  J.  Sec  Aat  rnMeric,  rmd  MtTAPM  v-  Homogenca!  numhers  afe  thofe  ryfcrAd  to  the  fame 
lies,  n®  2cy— 2 j8.  » unit;  as  thrjO;  rrferred  to  different  Mnits  arc  termet! 

Number,  fays  Malctim,  is  cither  abfirael  or  applU  f>tteror-ttcai.  • 

ette:  Abilract,  when  referreJ  to  tiling*  if  gitera!,  XAqiolc  numbers  arc  otherwife  called  <ff/'frr.r. 

without  attending  to  their  partK-ufai^rrpcrtics ; r#i ! R^lioual  number  is  one  caramcufaraldc  wph  uni- 

aprlicste,  when  confidered  ns  the  if^!  cr  of  a parti-  tyj  a*  a number,  incommcnfupibhr  with  urffty,  is  term- 


without  attending  to  their  particular  urrycrticf  ; r#i  1 
aprlicstc,  when  confidered  ns  the  rfnm?  cr  of  a parti- 
cular fcit  of  things,  as  yards,  trcca,  cr  the  like 


at  a /ufti. 


When  particular  things  are  mentioned,  there  u al-  v 1"  the  fame  manner,  a rStionsl  whalt  number  is  that  ^ 


ways  fomething  more  contyicted  than  baicly  Trcir  whereof  unity  is  an  rjiquqt 


a mi'Ji^  broken 


number*;  fo  that  what  is'true  Of  numbers  io  the  ab-  nurrtber,  tliiRwqiil  to  fiMuc .'iltquot ^rt  of  unity;  and 
Mrad,  or  wht|i  rcihing  I ut  the  number  of  ihiog*  is^>  ratioiiat  n.ixed  nuiplHr,  that  ^corSlling  of  a whole 
jponfirter^J,  will  not  be  true  when  the  ^ucllton  i>  li-  number  am!  a broken  one.  ^ ^ 

m^ed  to  particular  things:  for  inrtancr*  the  number  Even  nt^bcu  that  which  r^  bedivtded  info  two 

two  is  tcU  than  three;  yet  two  yards  is  a greater  equal  pvts  wit^u't  hny  frafiiorr.  a;;  A,  12,  'he  ^ 

quantity  thxcwthree  inchcr*  ind  the  reafdh  i*,l>eeairfc  /urn,  diffaii^rfte,  of  any  number  of  even 

regard  mutt  be  had  to  their  diUtrcnt  natures  as  wtU  as  nuoifccis,  is  alwayi.lb  even  eyruber.  ‘w  ^ ♦ 

number,  whenever  things  of  a diffcrencutfpedrs  uc  ^ •verly  even  number,  is  ilfl^iivhich  rtPfcy  be  mea- 
confidetKii^  for  though  w^;in  compare  the  mred^og  dnided,  witliout  any  remainder,^/  anochcr 

fuch  things  abftradedly,  yn  we  caqnot  nompare  them  number,  as  ^ ♦ 

»■  in  any  applicate  fenfe.  And  lltls  difierenqi;  is  neccf*  An  ur^eidy  even  number,  whao  a muffbef  may 
6rr  to  te  confideredifcecaufe  uoun  It  the  true  fenfc.and  be  equally  dinded  by  an  number,  as  2>'  br  e. 


* k in  any  applicate  fenfe.  And  this  difierenq|;  is  neccf* 
&ry  to  te  confideredibecaufe  upon  It  the  true  fenfe, and 
tlie  pofllbility  or  impuflibility,  or  fume  quclllSiJt  do> 
pend.  J ^ 9 • # ' 


be  equally  divided  by  an  Jhcv%i  npmber,  as  2>'  by  5. 

Uneven  number,  that  which  exceeds  an  even  num- 
ber, at  ka£l  by  rfity,  or  which  canftot  Ht'dlvided  irilo''’ 


Number  is  uaHmited  ia  refpedt  of  increafe ; becaufe  two  equal  parts,  as  jf  5,  fife, 
we  can  never  conceive  a number  (o  great  but  ftili  there  -The  fumor  difference  of  two  unrveg  numbers  makca 
i*  a^ieatep.  However,  in  refpe^t  of  dcx'rcrife,  it  Is  • even  nuftiber  ; hut  the  fa^uoi  of  two  uneven  onca  > * 
limited  ; unity  being  the  firll  and  Icall  number,  below  makes  an  uneven  number.  ’ • 

which  therefore  it  cannot  difeend.  ^ If  dn  even  numl^be  Mdcd  to  nn  uneven  one,  or  if 

Kin^n  omf  tii^ud'iuns  9/  AV/rajs*.  Maihemati*  the  one  be  fuj^tructsd  fr<uT»  tftb  other,  in  thasformrr 
erans,*  corfideririh  number  under  a gmit  many  lela-  fCafe  the  fuin,  in  the  latter  the  diiiefenwc,  is  mi  uocfcn 
lions,  have  cdablilhed  the  follow  ing  dlAindliunt.  •number;  but  the  |aciucr>  of  an  even  and  uneven  nitm-  ■ 

Broken  numbers  are  tkc  fame  with  fraAliijuf.  ter  is  even.  0^  . 

Curdinil  numtxvK  «rc  thofe  which  exprefa  tbe*quan*  The  fum  of  any  even  number  of  unevxn  numbers  is 
^ity  of  units,  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  whereas  ordinal  an  even  iiuiubcr;  and  ti:e  fum  of  any  nneverr  number, 
nunibcfl  are  thofe  which  exprefv  order,  at  ift,  2d,  3d,  of  aitievLu  oumbers  is  an  ifticven  number.  ' 

(f'r.  , Primitive  or  prime  numbers  arc  thofe  divifihic  only 

Compound  number,  one  divillblc  by  fome  other  num-  by  unity,  Ahd  prime  niimhcrs.  among 

ber  befnle*  unity  ; as  12,  which  ir  oiviTiMe  by  2,  3,  themieivcs,  arc  thofe  which  havc-iio  cemmoo  mcafure 
4,  and  6.  Numbers,  as  12  auvi  13,  which  hnvc  fsme  bcDdes  unity,  a*  lannd  19. 


oommon  inealure- bcinle*  unity,  are  faid  tube  com- 
pound numbers  amon^  tKaifelvcs. 


Perfef^  number,  that  whofe  aliquot  parts  added  to- 
gctlicr  in.ike  the  whole  number,  os  6,  28  ; the  ali- 


Cubic  numUr  is  ibc  produA  of  a fqnare  number  by  qu^t  parts  of  6 being  3,  2,  and  1 =6  ; and  thofe  of 
its  root:  fuch  ia  27,  as  l•c^llg  the  product  of  the  28,  being  7,  4»  2f  *>=  28. 
fquare  number  9 by  its  root  3.  All  cubic  rtumberg.  Impellent  numbers,  thofe  whofr  aliquot  parts  add* 
whole  toot  i*  left  thin  6,  bring  divided  by  C,  ihc  /e*  cd  together  make  either  mote  or  left  than  the  whole. 

And 
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Humber.  And  tKefe  are  diftini;uilHed  into  abundant  and  defec*  of  the  word  cnhim 
an  inftance  in  the  former  cafe  Is  I2»  whofe  ali 


quot  parttf  6,  4,  3,  2,  I,  make  16 ; and  in  the  Utter 
cafe  i6»  wbofe  ^iquot  partv8,  4,  a»  and  if  make 
but  15.  ^ 

Phin  number,  that  artfinp  from  the  mulllpHcation 
of  two  numbers,  as  which  ii  the  produ£^  of  3 by  2; 
and  thefc  numbers  arc  called  the  ^Jer  t,J  the  plant . 
Squirt  number  is  the  produA  of  any  number  iftullt» 


N U M 

L ftands  for  50,  bccaufe  it  is  the  Homber. 
half  of  C,  haring  formerly  l>ecn  wrote  thus  Cj  V ^ ^ 

~ 5»  bccaufe  V is  the  fifth  rowel}  X fUnds  for 

V 


nihes 


10,  bccaufe  it  contains  twice  ^ orVin  a double  form; 

I ftanJs  for  one,  bccaufe  it  is  the  firft  letter  of  jnaitim, 
Thefc  howerer  are  fanciful  derivations.  See  Niisiraat. 

The  Jcwi(h  cabbalifis,  the  Grecian  conjurors,  and 


plied  byitfclf;  thus  4,  which  is  the  ia^m  of  2 by  2,  the  Roman  augurs,  had  a great  reucratiun  for  {tar- 
IS  a fquarc  number.  ^ ticular  numbers,  at  * * 


ifqi 

£ren  fquarc  number  added  to^ts  root  makes  an  eren 
number.  * 

Polygonal  or  polygonoui  number^,  the  fums  of 
arithmetical  progrtfiiom  beginning  with  unity  : thefc, 
where  the  common  diffc^en^e  is  1,  are  Tailed  triangU' 
tar  numbers t whce  ppiare  nvmben;  where  ^ pen^ 
tag^nal  yiumltrt  i wher^  4,  htxagcnal  nultkert ; where 
5,  krptj^rital  mami'trjf  &e,  « 

Pyi^idat  numticrs,  the  Turns  of  polygonous  num 


mbers,  and  thr  rcfult  of  particuhr  combiiia* 
tiona  of  them.  Tlias  three,  four,  fix,  feren,  nine,  ten, 
arc  full  of  dirine  myllcrics,  and  of  great  cfBcacy. 

GjlJcrt  Nuxaea.  Sec  CHaoNOLOor,  n’  27. 
Ni’MBi:Rs,  in  poetry,  oratewy,  flee,  are  certain  roea* 
furcs,  proportions,  of  cadences,  which  render  a verfe, 
period,  or  fong,  agt^ca'de  to  the  ear. 

, Pattkal  numSers  confift  in  a certain  harmony  in  the 
order,  quantities,  $tc.  of  the*fcet  and  fjllables.  Vliich 

. .... r-jt> ji^iecc  nmfical  to  the  ear,  and  fit  for  fiiiging, 

bers,  coUe^ieduftcr  the  fame  manner  as  the  polygons  for  which  all  the  rcrfci  of  the  aadents  were  intended, 
themfelves,  and  ^ot  gathered  ou^  of  arithmetical  See  Poets y.~I^  is  of  thefc  numbers  Virgil  fpeaks  in 
progrclHont,  are  called  />ir«s»/./ir/  nttmUrt;  the  hU  ninth  Eclogue,  when  he  makes  Lycidas  iiy, 
fums  of  the  firfi  pyramidals  are  called  fe^ond  pyramid  (i  vtrha  ttHerem  ; meaning,  tlut  al« 

afe/f,  ?cc.  ^ tN|u^  henac!  forgot  the  words  of  the  verfes,  yet  he 

If  thty  arife  out  o&triaiiguUr  numl^ers,  they  arc  call-  remembered  tb^feet  and  meafurc  of  which  they  were 
ed  triangv/ar  pyramidal  number/^  if  out  of  pentagon^  compofed. 

\i  pyramidaJj. 


^r^btntagomai  pyramidaJj, 


Rbrtorical  Of  profile  numbers  are  a fort  of  fimpic 

Aa.1i.  ir  1 -»  .t  r ^ . 


From  n.aonct^of  ^uqiming  up  polygonal  mtpi-  umlftfted  harmony,  lefs  ^ring  than  that  of  verfc,  but 
hers,  ireafy  towepnecive  ho#  the  pyramidal  fuch  as  is  perceived  and  a%ids  the  mind  with  plesfurc*  * « 

numbers  arc  ™ («»— • The  numbers  arc  tlLi  by  whhh  lhc#ylc  is  faid  to 


0 ■ 


founi  vi»  (*» — 2^*^3«*"— — 3)«  ex-  • The  numbers  are  ttai  by  which  ihcs^lc 
• • * ’ *^’6  ^ cafy,  frue,  round,  flowing,  &c.  Numbers  art 

prefTfSall  the  prime  ;^Vanr.Ms1s.  ^ * thfcigs  Bbfolutely  neceflary  in  all  writing,  a«d  cven^n" 

The  jiumber  nine  has  a very  c€n^  property,  its  »11  fpeecb.  Hence  Ariftotle,  Tally,  (^iutiUaq,  dec. 
products  alwa)’S  compofing  vith^o^r  faiq^ener  pro>  lay  down  stnindance  of  rules  at  to  the  bell  manner  of 
of  It.  Wwhave  hlM^y  an  account  ofkhis,  inttriBiimg  da^ylcs, /pondccs,  anapeiU,  See.  in  or- 
with  the  examples  itjkfi  Hume, under  the  atiicUNlti^  d<yr  to  hav||lhe  num'  ers  perfeA.  'l*he  fubllancc  of 
and  we  need  not  repeat  them.  Did  our  Hlbi^s  I^ermn  Wiey  nave  faid,  is  rtduciblc  to  what  follows, 

w,  wc  cooTd  inflance  in  a va^ty^^  other  propertl^  V The  flylc^ccomet  nur^ous  by  the  alternate  Jif- 
eumlfrs<t>oth  cuiicus  and  fdVprifing.  fpecuTa-  pofition  and  temperature  of  long  and  Ihori  fyllablcf, 

lions  are  indeed  bf  f<3#e  fken  confide^d  as  trifling  k>  that  The  multituie  of  flion  ones  neither  render  It 

andufclefs:  but  perhaps^licy  judge  too  hailRy  ; for  too  ba%*  nor  chat  long  ones  too  flow  and  languid: 

• few  emploffMfits  are  more  innocent, \one  more  tnge-  fometimek  indeed,  long  vtd  fl^rt  lyllablit  are  thrown 
nious,  cor,  to  thofe  who  have  a lafle  for  them,  more  together  aeftgnedly  w ithout  any  fuchmlxturs^ to  paint 

amuGng-  , the  flownefx  or  celenly  of  any  thing  by  that  of  the 

^ Numbers  were  by  the  Jews,  as  well  astlie  ancient  numbers  ; as  in  thefc ’verfes  of  Virgd:  • 

Greeks  and  Romantf,'  rSprefTcd  by  letters  of  the  alpha. 


ket : hence  we  may  conceite  hqiw  imperfrA  dnd  li 
mited  dlvir  arlthmctic^vas,  becaqfc  the  letters  could 
aq^  t»e  arranged  in  a feries,  of  in  diflierent  lines  con-, 
velierdly  enough  for  the  purpofes^of  ready  calcuta 
tion.  The  invention  of  the^cypher,  on  arithmetics 


///i  oiTcr  ftft  ypagtta  sr/  hrazVia  toUuni  / 
and  * 

Rjdit  tier  liquithuBf  etleret  acyvr  rqnm9xW  alat^ 

2.  The  flyle  becomes  numeroas,  by  the  intermixing 
cal  words  of  one,  two,  or  tnor^  fyilablci*  ; whereas  the 


Hgum,  which  we  now  make^ufe  of,  has  given  us  a too  froqurnt  repetition  of  monofyllables  readers  the 
very  great  advantage  over  the  ancient'^  in  this  rcfpcdl.  pitiful  and  gqttiog.  3.  It  contributes  greatly  to 

Mankind,  we  may  rcafoirahly  fuppofe,  firll  reckon-  the  numeroufoef^  of  a period,  to  have  it  clofcd  by  mag-^ 
ed  by  their  fioj^ers,  which  they  might  indeed  do  in  a nificent  and  wcU-fbuodlng  words.  4.  The  numbers 
variety  of  ways.  From  this  digitij  arithmetic,  very  depend  not  only  on  the  noblcnefv  of  the  words  in  the 
probably,  is  owing  the  number  10,  which  cunfiitutet  clofe,  but  of  thofe  in  the  whole  tenor  of  the  period, 
the  whole  fet  of  arithmetical  fismres.  y.  To  havt  the  period  flow  eafily  and  equally,  the 

The  lellm  chiefly  employed  by  the  Romans  to  ex-  harfli  concurrence  of  letters  and  words  is  to  be  ftu- 
prefs  numbers  were,  M,  for  io-:)o;  1),  for  yco } C,  dioufly  avoided,  particularly  the  frequent  meeting  of 
iot  ICO  ; L,  for  to;  V,  for  5 ; X,  for  10  j and  1,  rough  coufonanti;  the  beginning  the  fiffi  fyllakle  of 
for  f. — M|  probalily  fignlfied  loco,  bccaufe  it  is  the  a word  with  the  tail  of  the  preceding;  the  frequent 
Initial  or«u//e;  D ftands  for  500,  becaufe  it  is  dim-  repetition  of  the  fame  letter  or  fyllablc;  and  the  fre- 
s£mv  ixfiZry  C fignifict  izOf  as  being  the  firft  letter  quent  ufe  of  tbc  like  ending  words.  LaftJy,  the  ut- 

moft 
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Kuvcril  moft  care  Is  to  b«  taken  left*  »n  a'm’ng  at  oratori.il  ftrokes  could  not  be  further  multiplied  witliout  confu-  Nomeral 
*^“**‘’  numbers,  you  fhouM  fall  into  poetical  oncfs  and  inftead  fion,  they  doubled  their  acute  angle*  by  pndjnging^ 

of  profe,  write  verfe.  the  two  line#  beyoud  llwir  IntcrfcC^ion  thus,  X.  to  dc-  ’ " * 

Boci  of  S'rxfMii^t  the  fourth  book  of  the  Penta.  note  two  fives,  or  ten.  After  this  they  doubled,  trebled, 
teuch,  taking  its  dcDomlnatloD  from  its  numbering  the  and  quadn/plrd*  this  double  acute  angle  thus*  XX. 

Emilies  of  Ifrael.  XXX.  XXXX.  they  then,  for  the  fame  rrafun  which 

A prrt  of  this  book  is  hlftorical,  relating  to  induced  them  firft  to  makcafingle  and  then  to  doul  * 

fcveral  remarkable  - paifages  iu  the  Ifraclites  march  it,  joined  two  fingie  ftrukes  in  another  form,  and  inftcad 
through  the  wildctnefs.  It  contains  a diftind  relation  of  an  acute  angle,  made  alright  angle  L,  to  dcn%te  ' 
efSheir  fcveral  movements  from  one  place  to  another*  fifty.  When  thia  50  was  doubled,  they  then  dout  led 
or  their  42  ftuges  through  the  wiMemers*  and  many  the  right  angle  thus  C*  to  denote  100,  and  having  ' 
c^r  things,  whereby  we  ^rr  inftru^ed  and  confirm*  numbered  this  double  right  angle  four  ttmel),  thus  CC 
e-J  in  fomc  of  the*  weighiitft  truths  that  have  imme-  LCL  LCni.;  w^n  they  came  to  the  fifth  numb<r,as 
diate  reference  to  Cod  and  his  providence  in  the  world,  before,  they  reverted  it,  and  pul  a fingl#  ftrtke  bifore* 

But  the  greateft  part  of  this  book  u fpent  in  enume-  it  thus,  ]3*to  denote  ;oo  | and  whVn  this  tco  was 


rating  thofe  laws  and  ordioanerf,  whether  civil  or  ce> 
remonial,  which  weir  given  by  Gotl*  but  not  mention* 
ed  before  in  the  preceding  looks 

NUMERAL  LRTTRRs*  thofe  lejters  of  the  alpha* 
bet  which  are  generally  ufed  for  figures  ;*  as  1,  one  \ 
V,  five;  X,  ten;  L,  fifty;  C,  a hundred ; I),  five 
hundred  ; M*  a thoufan^,  See. 

It  is  not  agreed  how  the  Roman  numerds  origi- 
oally  received  their  value.  It  hav  been  fttppo 
as  we  have  obferved  in  the  end  of  the  article  Nusiata* 
that  the  Romans  ufed  M to  denote  fooo,  ke.aufe 
it  is  the  firft  letter  of  la/AV,  which  is  Latin  fof 


doubled,  then  they  alfo  doubled  tkeir  double  right  ^ 
angle*  fettiag  two  double  right  angle#  op|  ofirr  to 
each  other*  with  a fingleikrokc  l^tween  them,  thus  LI^ 
to  denote  locc:  when  this  note  for  1000  had  Ueu  * 
fourcimvarcpeaicd.thcntiicy  pucduwivj^Tffor  ;,oco, 
Crl:i3  fob  10, coo,  and  n'J3  CCLI'JnU 

for  ioc,ooo.ITJiKlfor50d,coo,an:!  CCLClJU33 
for  one  million.  • 

That  the  Romans  did  rot  originally  write  M foa 
loco,  and  C for  but  charai^rs,  as  thejr 

^ wrlftn  above,  we  arc  cxprcLly  infoimed  by  Pau* 
fus  MamniusT  bm  thec<vrncrs  of  the  angle#  beingcut 


icco;  and  C to  denote  icc*,  becaufc  it  is  thoItI'^  oj  by  the  irauferihers  for  diip-tc)>*  thefe  hgurrs  were 
IrUcr  of  rrrr/irm,  which  ir  Laiiri  for  00.  gradually  br^ugfit  into  are  noWi^numcrallcUer^ 

alfo  been  fuppofed*  that  1),  being  formed  by  civi«il  When  ihe’comcra  of*  lu  were  lofi'c  round,  it  ilo«td 
Hing  %be  ol^M  in  the  middle*  «as  iheryore  ap*  thu#  CI3>  which  is  fo  near  the  Gofhic  dut  it  fouii 
pointed  to  ftand  for  5C0,  that  i#,  half  as  much  as  .the  ' deviated  i«to  th:)t  letter;  fo  1 s*kuv'ng  the  corner  ma.^ 
M ftoolVor  when  it  was  whole;  and  that  L being  round,  it  ftuod  (hu#  I3>'atid  then  CHiiiy  deviated  i>fttr 
hinf%  C,  was*  for  the  fame  reafu»,*Hifed  i8  denoipi-  *1).  L alto  lg:camc  a.plata  C by  the  fume  means;  the 
Date  50.  &Qt  what  reafon  is  there  to  fiippofe,  that  fin^  rctflangle  tivhsch  dem.^^b5C*  ws«,  without  a]it% 
loco^nd  100  were  the  numbers  which  lelterv  were  ratisn.  a capital  L;  the  dou^de,  itcuu  a%;lc  W'ai 

r % A_f L . * r _ 


% 


firft  uird  to  expref# } And  what  rq#f«>n  can  l^«nitfcd 
why  D,  tSe  firft  letter  im  the  L»lin  word  Trrf, 


4C  ) the  fiiigle  acute  an:;le  a V conibnant : and  a plain 
ftrol^c,  the  fetter  1. ; and  thus  ihcie  ft-ven 
k«n,^I,  i),  C»  L.  X*  V,  I,  became  numessN 

W'tufM.ii  Charadtr*  oCth^Arabs*  aretltofe  figures 


ftiould  not  rather  ha*ve  been  chofen  to'ftand  fur  that 

number,  than  fdr  cco*  bccaufe  it  had  a rude  refem-  ^ -r, 

bbnee  to  half  an  M ^ Aut  9 thefir  qiieftions  ^uld  be  which  arc  now  ufed  in  all  the  opef-nions  o<  arithmetic 
MisfaAorily  anfwercd*'  there  are  other  numeral  letters  in  evtry  nation  of  Europe.  J Wc  hare  t^cv^ere  ihown 
which  have  never  yet  bicn  accoutfird  for  at  ^11.  Thefe  th.tt  the  Z^ihibs  derived  the  ufe  of  them  moll  proHibly 
conGderations  reader  it  probable  that  the  Roipansdu!  from  India,  (Sec  .Aiuthmxtic*  N*'  c ) this  opi* 
nut|  in  their  original  intention*  life  letters  to  exprefs  nion*  however,  thougli  very  gencralfy  received*  has 
/lumbers  at  all;  the  moft  natural  account  of  th^  mat*  been  conuroverted  with  feme  ingenuity.  A writer  in 
ter  feems  to  be  this : , the  G!eiulcma:i  s Magazine,  at  a period  when  that  mif* 

The  Romans  profipbly  put  down  a finglc  flroke*  1*  ,celUny  was  in  its  ktp:hell  reputation,  thus  endeavours 
for  one*  as  is^fttll  the  pnAtce  of  thofe  who  fetfre  on  to  prove  thaf  the  Arabs  derived  tlreir  notations  front 
a Gate  or  with  chalk  : this  ftroke,  I,4hey  doubled*  ^the  Greek)  1 maintain  (fays  he)  that  the  Indians 
trebled*  and  qua 'nip^d*  to  exprefs  r*  t,  and  4:  thus*  rccdtcd  their  numeral  characters  from  the  Arabians, 
II.  ill.  nil.  So  tliey  could  eafily  number  the  and  theArabians  from  the  Grcifks,  as  from  them  they 
ftrokes  with  a glance  of  the  sye.  But  they  pre*  derived  all  their  le^rciiig,  which  in  fome  things  they 
«iently  found,  that  if  more  were  added,  it  would  improved,  but  fur  the  moft  part  have  altered.  The  nu- 
foon  be  neceftary  to  tell  the  ftrokes  one  by  one:  for  mcrical  figittes  which  lltey  received  from  the  Greeks 
this  reafon,  when  they  came  to  ^ they  expreflid  it  tre  proofs  of  this  alteration  ; which  is  fo  great,  that 
by  joining  two  ftrokes  tc^ither  in  an  acute  angle  that*  without  particu):.r  attention  one  can  fcarce  difeover  in 
V;  which  will  appear  the  more  probable*  if  it  he  con*  them  the  veftiges  of  their  origin.  But  when  wc  com* 
fidered  that  the  progreflloa  of  the  Roman  numbers  is  pare  them  carefully,  and  without  pr^udice,  wc  find  in 
from  5 to  5,  f.  e.  from  the  fingers  on  one  hand  to  the  them  maoifeft  traces  of  the  Greek  figures.  The  Greek 
fingers  on  the  other  — ■ Ovid  has  touched  upon  the  ori-  numerical  figures  were  no  other  than  the  letters  of  their 
ginal  of  this  in  his  /*^onrw,  lib.  iii.  and  yiirt$v,\ib.  alphabet.  A fmall  ftroke  was  the  mark  of  unity.  The 
e.  I.  hat  made  the  fame  remark.  B,belagabridgedontstwoeatremities*producedthe2. 

After  they  had  made  this  acute  angle  V.  for  five*  If  you  incline  the  r a little  on  its  left  fide*  and  cut  off 
Aey  added  the  finele  ftrokes  to  it  to  the  number  of  its  foot*  and  make  the  left  horn  round  towards  the  left 
thus»  V-I.  VII.  VllL  Villi,  and  then  u ibc  fide^  you  wiU  produce  a 3 ; the  o makes  the  4*  by 

4. 
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nfinff  tlic  tirHi  let;  pcrpcndicutiirly*  and  lengthening  very  well  with  ns 
^ the  bsfe,  and  len;;thcnlng  the  bafe  on 

^ ' formi  the  s*  by  turning  the  Iqw- 

1 cll  femieirde  towards  llie  right,  which  l^fore  wi< 

turned  toa'irds  the  left  iiUe.  The  numher  y forms  the 
6 t)T  having  its  held  taken  olF,  and  its  body  rounded. 
y.,  hv  taking  away  the  bufc,  makes  the  7.  If  we 


N U M 

Mr  I^atham  obfervei,  **  that  the  Jf**^”:^** 
patifc  place  of  this  bird  is,  without  doubt,  Africa, and 
that  it  is  the  tnele^gris  of  old  authors.  It  is  fuppofed 
originally  to  have  come  from  N jhia,  and  was  cilecm* 
ed  in  the  Roman  banqueta.  it  has  been  met  wfiJi 
wi'd  in  fincks  of  two  or  three  hundred  by  various  tra* 
vciicrs.  Damptrr  found  them  in  numlwra  in  tke  ifland 


make  the  top  and  touom  of  H rcmntl,  we  fhall  form  of  Mayo ; and  Torflcr  fpraka  of  them  as  numerous  at 
The  s ts  the  9 wii^  very  little  alteration.  'Fhe  St  jage ; but  they  have  Inen  iranTportcd  into  the  Weft 
ci  pher  o was  only  a point,  to  which  one  of  the  figuret  Indita  and  America,  and  are  tiuw  in *a  wild  llat#Iu 
was  added  to  make  it  Aand  for  ten  times  as  much  It  thoie  places,  na  well  as  domellicated.’^ 

The  white-breafted  one  is  a mere  varuiy,  of  which 
there  arc  many  : it  is  moily  found  tn  Jamaica.  Yhf 
mitred,  or  nuiridj  mientt,  is  a different  :>n-l  n >t  a 


was  ntcefiary  to  mark  this  point  very  flronglyt  and  in 
order  to  form  it  better,  a circle  wy  wlvich  was 

filial  up  in  she  middle;  but  tU:;t  ctrcumllance  waii 
rfterwards  n^glccie  L Theoph^nea,  an  hiftorisn  of 
Couftnntinupte.  who  lived  in  the  otnih  r^ntttry,  fays 
exprcfkly,  that  the  Arabians  retained  the  Greek  figures, 
l^.n\;ng  no  chciaAeri  in  lheirItngo*ge  to  reprefenl  all 


common  fpccics:  it  inhab'ts  ,MiJn;afcar  snl  Gui- 
nea. Rnlhs  fccms  to  think  tiiat  it  may  he  the  bird 
mentioned  by  Columella,  as  UifTcring  from  the  com- 
mon one ; and  will  sccooat  for  iMiny'a  having 


mim*  ers-  'i  lie  Greeks  ohferved  m their  mmibm  thought  the  rumida  an!  mclesgris  to  be  diffcrei  t 
the  decuple  pmgreflion,  which  the  ATshtans  hive  birda,  third  fpecses  which  Mr  Luham  njcniion# 

retained.  Ctrtiin  charaflers  arc  found  I'n’lhc  Greek  is  the  ci^ej,  ornumida  criftata.  This  fpeciei  like- 
alplui  et,  which  arc  noKiled  in  reading,  hut  only  in  wife  inluhits  Atri'*a  Rerhips  it  miy  bive  f rnc  le- 
c^Kuhiioti^and  for  this  rcafon  they  art*  rtvied  £/i-  lation  to  the  erefted  fori  «v1iuh  Maregrave  mcnilont 
‘Jirtfit  that  i*to  f^y,  «k/w,  narlu,  ip  order  todiftinguifh  to  hnve  feen,  am!  which  r ame  front  Sierra  I. eon.  Thii 
them  from  letters.  The  nuinl^r  6 derives  its  form  had  a kind  of  mrmbranon«corarabout  the  n<*ck,waiof 
from  one  of  ihefe  eptfemes,  which  wu  called  ■•m*'  a Uuilh  alh-colour,  and  ha«l  a hrge  roundiih  black  creft. 

This  cpifeme  forntu.  tlie  letter  F erfiong  the  Av.o-  • Uuffon,  \rlio  defenbet  tl  at  great  length,  calls  it  h yer.w* 
iiana  end  emong  the  I>.**tins.  This  was  called  ^hc  I.'nnietis  and  Ome!.  cjiH  it  A'ivvi/Vc  rrr/ci/^r//,  &e. 

foiled  fmffl  it|^  fi/fure,  which  feems  to  iGy  and  Will  call  it  and  &C.  # 

iiavc  been  cnc  r pieced  upon  snml'.er.  * Mr  Pennant  contends,  and  fccms  to  prove,  tluit  the 

That  this  rrafoning  is  plaufiblc  will  hsrliy  be  que-  prntad^  had  been  early  introduced  into  Britain,  at 
flioned  ; but  whetheril  be  conclufirc  our  readers  muft  lead  pnor  to  the  year  layy.  But  they.fce  n to  have 
. determiue.  it  has  not  coitviticed  oorfclvist  but  l>ecn  much  tiegle^ed  on  accouat  of  tkc  diffiicnltT  of 
through  the  whole  of  this  work  we  wiib  to  flalc  cm-  rearing  Ibem  ;^oi  they  occur  not  in  *>ur  anciedl  Hl^lU 

y have  a double  caruncle  at  the  chaps, 

: the  throat. 


didly  the  dilfcrcnt  Ojpintuns  held  on  every  fuhjc£t  of  of  fare.  Tlicy  1 
feuriohty  .in!  ufrfulncu.  and  no  fold  at  t 


4Curiohty 

NGMLR.-\ITON,  orKoi'.tTiO!«,in  arithmetic,  the 
art  ofeaprcfiing  in  charaiiers  any  numlKT^iroporedym 
words,  or  of  txpreffimr  in  words,  any  number  propoied 
in  ckar.iftcrs.  See  Amthmptic,  o'*  7. 

NL' MEHiCAl..,  NvMtaous,  or  AWcr<»4  fome- 


NUMJDI.X,  ap  ancient  kin;;dom  of  Affkn,bo'’nd- 
ed  on  the  north  by  the  Me iiterranesn  Sea;  cm  the 
fouth  by  Ggetiilia,  or  pan  of  Libya  Interior;  on  the 
weft  by  tbe  Mulucha,  a river  which* feparatrd  it  from 
Mauritania;  and  on  th# ealW by  the  TuT-a,  another 
thing  bdongiog  to  numbers ; ra  numerical  algebra  is  river  which  tmunded  it  in  common  with  Africa  Pfo- 

„i_!  L i-_.  1 • u _r r\_  ci 1 1 .u-.  .i_.  • 


that  wlii>  h makes  tifc  of  numl>cr«,  inliesdtrf  letters  of 
the  alphabet — Alfo  numerical  didercnce  is  that  by 
which. ^onc  n:an  is  dillinguilhei!  from  :<nothcrM  Hence 
a thing  is  f.ud  to  l»e  nttmencally  the  fanic,  wlicn  it  is  fo 
in  the  llri  eft  fcnfe  of  the  ward.>  • • 

NUNJILA,  in  ornithology  a germs  belonging  to 
the  order  of  gallinae.  On  each  fide  of  the  head  there 
is  a kind  ot  coloured  fleftiy  horn ; and  the  beak  is 
fumiihcd  with  cere  near  the  noftriU.  The  fpecisicdl- 
ed  me/f.igrift  or  Gun/a  htfi^  is  a native  Africa.  It 
is  larger  than  h cummen  hen  its  body  is  flnped  like 
th.il'of  a partridge,  and  itscoUmr  is  all  over  a dark 


pria.  Dr  Shaw  ha#  rendered  it  probable,  that  the  ri> 
ver  which  formerly  went  under  thoadenominitiona  of 
A/v/t#,  MftivenOt  MiJuchat  and  Moloeh^th,  is  the  • 
fame  with  that  now  called  Mullooiah  by  the  AL 
grrines ; in  which  c-fe,  the  kingdom  of  Namidia  muft 
have  exteiivled  upwards  of  yco^rttiilcs  in  lefSgth : its 
breadth,  however,  cannot  he  fo  well  af^trtatr.^  ; but 
fupportng  it  ti>  have  been  the^fame  with  that  of  the  ^ 

preRnt  kingdom  of  Algiers,  iii  the  narroweft  part  it 
muft  have  been  at  leaft  40  mile^bruad,  ami  in  the  wi- 
deft  upwards  of  too-  * 1 

This  country  tncKided  two  dlftrt^s;  one  inhabited  Ancient  de> 


grey,  very  l-erutiful!)  fpitted  with  fmall  white  fpecks ; by  the  AlcjTyi  the  other  by  the  Maf^fylt;  ihvht- 

^ • 1 ..  L 1 .1 1.  . 1 — 1 _. » ter  t-cing  alfe  culled  in  after  times  ^fawitania  Cffari^n- 

fitf  ftnd  the  former  Numitiia  Propria.  The  country 
of  the  MafTyli,  or,  as  fome  call  it,  Terra  Meta^'nitf 
was  feparated  from  the  proper  territory  of  CarthaiTc 
by  its  eaftem  bo*indary  the  river  Tufea,  and  from  the 
kingdom  of  the  Mafxfyli,  or  Mauritania  Cxfarienfts, 
by  the  river  Ampfaga.  It  feema  to  correfpond  with 
that  part  of  the  province  of  Conilantiaa  lying  between 
the  Zainc  and  the  Wed  ol  Kibecr,  which  is  rbovc  1 ^0 


there  \s  a M«k  ringveund  the  ncek^  iti  head  is  red 
dift,  and  it  is  blue  titidcr  the  eyes.  They  naturally 
herd  l<>L»cther  in  1- rgc  niro  Krs,  and  breed  up  their 
young  in  common  ; (l.c  females  t.king  < are  of  the 
broods  of  otheis,as  well  Pf  of  their  otvn.  lUrbut  in- 
foims  us,  thc<t  in  Guinea  they  go  in  tlo>  ks  of  2C0 
or  tco,  ,peirh  on  trees,  and  tted  00  tvorms  and 
gr  ftop;en;  that  they  rre  run  down  ask!  taken  by 
dc'gv ; at).!  that  their  fltfh  is  tender  ami  fweet,  gene- 


rally while,  though  fometime^  black 

N"  344- 


They  breed  miles loag,  and  more  than  tos  broad. 


The  fea-coaft 

♦f 
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KowMit.  of  tilt*  pfOTincc  ii  for  the  moft  psrt  mountainoui  ■«<!  conclude  i treity  with  the  Carthaginian*,  in  eonfe-  Nmiudia, 

^ rocky,  anTwering  to  the  appellation  given  to  it  by  A*  quence  of  which  his  fon  MahnuFa  marched  at  the  head  ^ 

bulfeda,  via.  iv/  EJw^,  tht  hijfh  or  It  is  far  of  a powerful  army  to  give  Syphax  battle.  The  con- 

from  being  equal  in  extent  to  tiie  ancient  country  of  ted  ended  in  favour  of  hlanuiffa  ; 30,909  of  the  MaF- 
the  Maf«ryU,  which,  Straho  inform!  us,  was  yet  in-  fasfyli  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  Syphax  driven  into 


ft'rior  to  the  country  of  the  MalTylt.  Its  capital  was 
CIrta,  a place  of  very  coniidcrahte  note  among  the  an- 
% cients 

PeopVdhy  Xhc  moft  celebrated  antiquarians  agree,  that  the 
extending  from  the  iilbrnusof  Suet  to  the  lake 


S'  Cl  t4 

l*h«e. 


Mauritania ; and  the  like  bad  fuccefs  attended  Syphax 
in  another  engagement,  where  his  troops  wxre  entirely 
defeated  and  difprrfed. 

Gaia  dying  whilil  his  Ton  MafinifTa  was  a^ing  at 
the  head  of  the  Numidian  troops  fent  to  the  a{Hl\an:;e 


I'ritonis,  was  chit'By  peopled  by  the  defeendants  of  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spxin,  hii  brother  l>cfali'cs. 


Mizrairo,  and  that  the  poflcrity  of  his  brother  Put, 
or  Phut,  fpread  themfeUes  .ill  over  tJie  country  tiC- 
tween  that  lake  and  the  Atlantic  ocean.  To  this  no- 
tion Herodotus  givej  great  countenance:  for  he  tells 
tis,  that  the  Libyan  Nomides,  whofc  territories  to 
the  well  were  hounded  by  the  Triton,  agreed  in  their 
cudoms  and  manners  with  the  Egyptians;  but  that 
the  African,  from  that  river  to  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
differed  in  almoft  all  points  from  them.  Ptolemy  men- 
tions a cilycallevi  Putra  near  Adranctum  ; and  Pliny, 
a river  of  Mauriunia  Tingiiaoa,  known  by  the  name 


according  to  the  ediblifhed  rules  offucceflion  in  N'u- 
midia,  took  poOeflion  of  the  Maffyltan  throne.  That 
priiKc  dying  foon  after  his  acccflion,  Capufa  bis  cldcil 
fon  fucreeded  him.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his 
high  dignity  ; for  one  Mezetulus,  a perfon  of  the 
royal  blood,  but  an  enemy  to  the  family  of  Galu» 
found  means  to  excite  a great  part  of  his  fubjedU  to 
rovolt.  A battle  foun  took  place  between  him  and 
Capufa : in  which  the  latter  was  flain  with  many  of 
the  nol>ility,and  his  armyeniirely defeated.  But  though 
Mer.etulus  thus  became  pofTcffcd,  of  the  fovercignty. 


of  Futt  or  Phut ; and  the  dlAri^  adjacent  to  this  n-  be  did  not  think  proper  to  alTiime  the  title  of  im/, 
xcT  was  called  Regio  Pbutfufu^  which  plainly  alludes  but  ftyled  htmfcif  guardian  to  i..acumaces,  the  furvi. 
to  the  name  of  Phut.  That  word  fignifici  flatter-  ving  fun  of  Defalces,  whom  he  graced  with  the  royal 
r</,  or  difprrfed^  which  very  veil  agrees  with  what  title.  To  fuppott  himfelf  in  his  ufurpatiun,  he  mar- 
Mela  and  Straho  relate  of  the  andent  Numidiani;  fo„  ried  the  dowager  of  Defalces,  who  was  Hannibal’s 
that  wr  may,  without  any  feruple,  admit  the  abori-  niece,  and  confequrntly  of  the  mod  powerful  family  in 


flines  of  this  country  to  luive  been  the  defeendants  of 
j Thnt. 

rc at  part  The  kiftory  of  Nuntidia,  daring  many  of  the  early 
the  ht-  ages,  is  buri^  in  oblivion.  It  Is  prohaSlc,  however, 
that  as  the  Phoenicians  were  mailers  of  a great  part  of 
the  country',  thefe  tranCs^ions  had  been  record^,  and 
geneia'ly  known  tr>  the  Carthaginians.  King  Jarbas 


•r>  uii- 
kaowo. 


Carlha;'c.  In  order  to  attain  the  fame  end,  he  fent 
ambafl^dors  to  Syphax,  to  conclude  a treaty  of  al- 
liance with  him.  In  the  mean  time  M;*finifla,  recei- 
ving advice  of  his  uncle’s  death,  of  his  coufiii’s  Haugh- 
tir,  and  of  MezetuUis’s  ufurpation,  immediately  paf- 
fed  over  to  Africa,  and  went  to  the  court  of  Bucchar 
king  of  Mauritania,  to  fulicit  fuccouia.  Bocchar» 


pmhably  reigned  here  as  well  as  in  Afnea  Propria,  if  fcniible  of  the  great  injuflice  done  Maiinifn!,  gave 


not  in  Mauritania,  and  other  parts  of  Lyiua,  when  Di- 
do began  to  build  Byrfs.  It  appears  from  Jullin,  that 
about  the  age  of  Herodotus,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try were  calle<l  both  /1fri:ans  or  J.ibyaut  and  Numu 
(t'Mtu,  Jullin  likewif^  ustimates,  that  about  this  time 
the  Carthaginians  vanqui/hed  loth  the  Moors  rw  Mau- 
ritinisns  and  Numidlans;  tn  confequence  of  which 
they  were  excufed  from  paying  the  tribute  which  had 
hitherto  been  demanded  of  them. 

After  theconcluiion  of  the  6rll  Punic  war,  the  A- 
friesn  troops  carried  on  a bloody  cootcB  aTainll  their 
mailers  the  Carthaginians  t and  the  mod  adive  in  this 
rebellion,  according  to  Diodorus  .Siculus,  were  a part 
of  the  Numidian  n.ition  named  M'tcaiaiuuns.  This  fo 
inccnled  the  Carthaginians  that  after  Harrwlcar  had 
either  kiHed  or  taken  prifoners  all  the  mercenaries,  he 
fent  a large  detachment  to  ravage  the  country  of  thofe 
KnniiJ.i.ins.  The  commandant  of  that  detachment  ex- 
ecuted bis  orders  with  the  utmoil  cruelty,  plundering 
the  dtllrid  in  a terribie  manner,  and  crucifying  all  the 
nrifoneri  without  diflinfiion  that  fell  into  hit  Imndt, 
iliis  hUrd  the  reft  with  fuck  indignation  and  refent- 
ment,  that  both  they  and  their  pofierity  ever  after- 
wards bore  an  implacable  hatred  to  the  Csrthagi- 


him  a body  of  4000  Moors  to  efcort  him  to  his  do* 
minions.  His  fubje^S  havmg  been  apprifed  uf  his 
approach,  joiacd  him  upon  the  frontiers  with  a party 
ol  500  men.  The  Moors,  in  purfuaoce  of  their  orders, 
returned  hi  me,  as  foon  as  Maftnifla  reached  the  con- 
ftnei  of  his  kingdom.  NotwithAandhtg  which,  and 
the  fmall  Ixidy  that  declared  for  him  having  accideo- 
tally  met  J.#acuniace9  at  Thipfus  with  an  rfcort  going 
to  implore  Syphax’s  afTiAanee,  he  drove  him  into  tlie 
town,  which  he  carried  hy  adaiilt,  after  a faint  rrfid- 
ance.  However,  Lacumaces,  with  many  of  his  men, 
found  means  to  efcape  to  byphax.  The  fame  of  this 
exploit  gained  MailnifTs  great  credit,  infomuch  thst 
the  Numidiaos  flocked  to  him  fiom  all  parts,  and, 
amoDgtt  the  reft,  many  of  his  father  Gala’s  veterans, 
who  prcffcd  him  to  make  a fpeedy  and  vigorous  pufh 
for  his  hereditary  dominions.  Lacumaces  having  join- 
ed Mcxctulus  with  a rei&forctrnent  of  Ma(nElylian«, 
which  he  Kad  prcvailed  upon  Syphax  to  fend  totheal- 
fillsncc  of  his  ally,  the  ufurper  advanced  at  the  hend 
of  a numerous  army  to  offer  Mafinifla  battle;  which 
that  prince,  though  much  ioferior  in  numbers,  did  not 
decline.  Hereupon  an  engagemetit  enfued  ; which, 
ootvithilanding  the  inequality  of  numbers,  ended  in 
the  defeat  of  Lacumacen.  The  immediate  cunCcqucnce 


msrys. 

‘■f  fecond  Punie  war,  Syphax  king  of  this  vifitory  of  MafiDifla  wib  a quki  am!  pencesble 

by,h;<x  «i((ofthe  Mnr»r)li  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Ro-  pofTeflion  of  hit  kingdom;  Mc/ctulusanJ  Lac'vmacetf 

M-bu.lfa.  tnans,  and  gave  the  Carthaginians  a confiierahle  de-  with  a few  that  attended  them,  flying  into  the  terrlto- 

lest.  This  induced  Gala,  kipg  of  the  Mairyh,  to  riel  af  Carthage.  However,  being  apprdie&fjye  that 

VoL.Xlll.  Faril.  T he 
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WiimN^ia.  Ije  ftnuH  be  obligrd  to  fuilain  a vrir  Sgamft  Syphax, 
'•  he  offered  to  treat  Lacumaces  wrlh  as  many  roarki  of 

diftinition  as  his  father  GaU  had  DeWces,  provided 
that  prince  would  put  himfelf  under  hia  protection. 
He  alfo  promifed  Meretuliii  pardon,  and  a reftitution 
of  all  the  effects  forfeited  by  hia  tre^fonahlc  conduct, 
if  he  would  make  his  fubmi^on  to  him  Both  of  them 
readily  complied  with  the  propofal,  and  immediately 
returned  home;  fo  that  the  tranquillity  and  repofe  of 
Kumidta  would  have  been  fettled  upon  afolidnnd  lait* 
ing  foundation,  had  not  this  been  prevented  hy  Af~ 
drubal,  who  was  then  at  Syphat*t  court.  He  itdt* 
mtatcJ  to  that  prince,  who  was  difpofed  to  live  ami- 
cably with  his  neighbours,  “Thai  he  was  greatly 
miitaken,  if  he  imagined  Mafiniffa  would  be  {atirtied 
with  his  hereditary  dotirinions.  That  he  was  a prince 
of  much  greater  capacity  and  ambition,  than  either 
his  father  Gala,  his  uncle  Defalces,  or  any  of  his  fa* 
mily-  That  he  had  difeovered  in  Spain  marks  of  1 
moil  rare  and  micoramon  merit.  And  that,  in  fine, 
vnlefs  his  rifing  flame  was  extingnifhed  before  it  came 
to  too  great  a head,  both  the  Maflarfylian  atvd  Cartha- 
ginian rtales  would  be  infalUbily  confumed  by  it.**  Sy- 
phax,  alarmed  by  theft  fuggeftions,  a*lvanccd  with  a 
numerous,  ho^^y  of  forces  into  a diflri^,  which  had 
long  Hern  in  dirpute  between  him  and  Gala,  but  was 
then  in  poflenion  of  Mafinifla.  This  brought  on  a 
general  a^Ion  between  thefc  two  princes?  wliercin  the 
htter  was  totally  defeated,  his  army  difperfed,  and  he 
himfelf  obliged  to  fly  to  the  top  of  mount  Balbos,  at- 
tended only  by  a few  of  his  horfe.  Such  a deciiive 
I attic  at  the  prefent  junf^urc,  before  MafinifTa  was 
fixed  in  his  throne,  could  not  lut  put  Syphax  in- 
to }H>flenion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Maflylt.  Mad- 
niiTa  in  the  mean  time  made  nodlurnal  incurfiuns  from 
his  poll  upon  mount  Balbns,  and  plundered  all  the 
adjacent  country,  particulaily  tliat  part  of  the  Car- 
thaginian territory  contigucHts  to  Nuraidia.  'i'hii  dt- 
firi^  he  not  only  thoroughly  pillaged,  but  likewife 
laid  wade  with  fire  and  fword,  carrying  olf  from 
thence  an  tmmcnfe  booty,  which  was  brottght  by  fume 
merchants,  v4io  had  put  into  one  of  the  Carthaginian 
ports  for  that  purpofe.  In  fiue,  he  did  the  Carthagi- 
nians more  damage,  not  only  by  committing  ftich 
dreadful  devaflations,  but  by  maflacringnnd  carrying 
into  captivity  vafl  niimbcra  of  their  (ubjedson  this 
occafion,  than  they  could  have  fuftaiaed  in  a pitched 
battle,  or  one  campaign  of  a regular  war.  Syphax, 

, at  the  prefling  and  reiterated  inflances  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, fent  Docchar,  one  of  hla  moft  active  cora- 
maitder«,  with  a detachment  of  4000  foot,  and  aooo 
horfe,  to  reduce  thia  peflilent  gang  of  robbers,  prr>- 
nufing  him  a great  reward  if  he  cmM  bring  Mafinifla 
cither  alive  or  dead.  Bocchar,  vratching  an  oppor- 
tunity, furprifed  the  Maflyliana,  as  they  were  drag- 
gling about  the  country  without  any  order  or  dlfci- 
pline ; fo  that  he  took  many  prifonera,  difperfed  the 
red,  and  puKued  Mafinifla  himfelf,  with  a few  of  bit 
men,  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  where  be  had  before 
taken  polb.  Coniidcring  the  ex;>editioa  as  ended,  he 
not  only  fent  many  head  of  cattle,  and  the  other  booty 
that  had  fallen  into  hfs  bands,  to  Syphax,  but  like- 
wife all  the  force,  except  500  foot  and  200  horfe. 
With  this  detaclimeot  he  drove  Mafinifla  from  the 
Summit,  of  the  biilf  and  purfued  him  through  fcvcral 


narrow  pnffes  and  defilea,  as  far  as  the  plaint  of  Ou-  Namkirs. 
pea.  Here  he  fo  furrounded  him,  that  nil  the  Maf.  v 
fylians,  except  four,  weie  put  to  (he  fword,  and  Ma- 
finifla  himfelf,  after  having  received  a dangerous 
wound,  efcapeci  witli  the  utmofl  difficulty.  As  (his 
wasefle^ed  by  croffing  a rapid  iiver,in  which  attempt 
two  of  his  four  attendants  perilhe  l in  the  fight  of  the 
detachment  that  ptirfued  h’m,  it  was  rumoured  all 
over  Africa,  that  Mafinifla  alfo  was  drowned  j which 
gave  inexprcfliblc  plcafurc  to  S)ph»K  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians. For  fome  tinie  he  lived  undifeovered  in  a 
cave,  where  he  was  fupporicd  by  the  robberies  of  the 
tw’O  horfenien  that  had  made  their  cfcape  with  him. 

But  having  cured  his  wound  by  the  application  of 
fume  me^iiL'inal  herbs,  he  boldly  began  to  advance  to- 
wards his  own  frontiers,  giving  out  publicly  that  he 
intended  once  more  to  take  pufleflioo  of  bis  kingdunu 
In  his  march  he  was  joined  by  about  43  horfe,  and, 
foon  after  his  arrival  amongfl  (he  Malfyli,  fo  many 
people  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts,  that  out  of  (hem 
he  formed  au  army  of  600s  fool  and  iooohorfe.  With 
tbefe  forces,  he  not  only  rcinilaied  himfelf  in  the  poC- 
fcflinnofhis  dominions,  but  likewife  laid  wade  iho 
bortlcrs  of  the  MaiTifyli.  This  fo  irritated  Syphax, 
that  he  immediately  aOcmhled  a body  of  troops,  and 
encamped  very  cummodiouily  upon  a ridge  of  moun- 
tains betwTt‘1)  Cirta  and  Hippo.  His  army  be  conv- 
mandecl  in  perfoo  ; and  JeUched  hia  fon  Vtrmiaa,  with 
a confiderable  force,  to  take  a compafs,  and  attack  the 
enemy  in  the  rear.  In  purfuance  of  his  orders,  Ver- 
niina  fet  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  night,  and  took 
poll  in  the  pbcc  appointed  him,  witliout  bring  difeo- 
vered  by  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  lime  Syphax  de- 
camped, and  advanced  towards  the  MaiTvli,  in  order 
to  give  them  battle.  WHien  he  had  poiTeflcd  himfelf 
of  a rifing  ground  that  led  to  their  camp,  and  con- 
cluded that  his  foD  Vermina  mutl  have  formed  (he  am- 
bufeade  liehind  them,  he  began  the  fight.  MaliDifTA 
being  advantageoufiy  polled,  and  his  foldiers  ditlin- 
guilhing  thcmfclvcs  in  an  extraordinary  mnnnci^  the 
difputc  was  long  and  bloody.  But  Vermina  unex- 
pc^rdly  falling  upon  their  rear,  and  by  this  means 
olilrging  them  to  divide  their  forces,  which  were 
fcarce  able  before  to  uppufc  the  main  body  under  Sy- 
phax, they  were  foon  thrown  into  coofufion,  and  for- 
ced to  betake  themfelvcs  to  a precipitate  flight.  Ail 
the  avenues  being  blocked  up,  partly  by  Syphax  nnd 
partly  by  hts  fon,  fuch  a dreadful  (laughter  was  made 
of  the  unhappy  Maflyli,  that  only  MafiuiiTa  himfelf* 
with  60  hoefe,  efcaped  to  the  LeiTer  Syrtii.  Here  be 
remained,  betwixt  the  confines  of  the  Caichaginians 
and  Garanuntes,  till  the  arrival  of  Lxliusand  the  Ro- 
man fleet  on  the  coall  of  Africa.  What  happened 
immediately  after  thisjundion  with  the  Romans,  be- 
longs to  the  article  Romk. 

It  will  be  fu/ficicnt  therefore  in  this  place  to  ob* 
ferve,  that,  by  the  aflillance  of  JLclIus.  Mafinifla  at  lail 
reduced  Syphax’s  kingiliMn.  According  to  Zonaras, 

Mafinifla  and  Setpro,  before  the  memorable  battle  of 
Zania,  by  a ftrougem  deprived  Hannibal  of  fome  ad- 
mniageoMB  polls ; which,  with  a folar  eclipfc  happening 
during  the  heat  ofthea^ion,  and  not  a Utile  iutimida- 
ting  the  Cartha^'inian  troops,  greatly  contributed  to 
the  vi^ory  the  Romans  obtained.  At  the  conclufion 
therefore  of  the  fecood  Punic  war,  he  was  amply  tc* 

warded. 
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V«nU«.  wirded  hy  the  Romnni  for  the  Importint  fervic«  he  Mafinifli  their  defigo.  This  not  i little  chagriBcd  him> 

*'  ' ^ had  done  them.  Ai  for  SyphnXj  after  the  lof«  of  his  a«  it  was  contrary  to  the  former  practice  of  the  llo-  ’ ^ ^ 

dominions,  he  wa*  kept  in  confinement  for  fon»e  time  mans;  who  in  the  preceding  war  had  communicated 

at  Alba  ; from  wlience  being  removctl  in  order  to  their  intentions  to  him,  and  cuiifulied  him  on  all  oc*d.f|4c»ic4 
grace  Scipio’a  triumph,  he  died  at  Tihiir  in  hia  way  cafiotis.  When, tltercfore,theconfulsapplicdtohimfarwnh  the 

to  Rome,  iionaras  adds,  that  his  corpfc  was  decent-  a body  of  lua  ii'oops  to  att  in  concert  with  their  forcesi 

ly  interred  ; that  all  the  Numidian  prifoners  were  re-  he  made  anfwcr,  “ That  they  Jhould  hare  a reinforce* 

leafed  ; and  that  Vernr.iot,  by  the  aflillance  of  the  Ro- . menl  from  him  when  they  Uood  »n  need  of  it.'*  ll 
mans,  took  peaceable  pofleflion  of  hia  father’s  throne-  could  not  but  be  provoking  to  him  to  confiJer,  that 
However,  part  of  the  Maffefylfan  kingdom  had  been  after  he  had  extremely  weakened  the  Cartbagiiiiani, 
before  annexed  to  MafinifTa's  dominions,  in  order  to  and  even  brought  them  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  hii  pre- 
reward that  prince  for  his  fingular  fidelity  and  clofe  tended  imperious  friends  fhould  come  to  reap  the  fruits 
attachment  to  the  Romans.  of  his  victory,  without  giving  him  the  leall  iotclligence 

This  fteros  to  be  ccHintenanced  by  the  epitomizcr  of  of  it. 

Livy,  who  gives  us  fuffictently  to  underfiand,  that  Sy*  However,  his  mind  Toon  returned  to  its  natural  bias, 
phax's  family,  for  a confiderablc  time  after  the  coo.  which  was  in  favour  of  the  RooiaiiS.  h'inding  hisend 
clufion  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  reigned  in  one  part  approaching,  he  Cent  to  ^miiianus,  then  a tribune  in 
of  Numidia.  For  he  intimates,  that  Archobarxann,  the  Roman  army,  to  defire  a vifit  from  him.  What  he 
byphax's  grandfon,  and  probably  Vermina’s  fon,  ho*  propofed  by  tiu's  vifit,  was  to  inveli  him  with  full 
vered  with  ^ powerful  army  of  Numidians  upon  the  powers  todifpofe  of  hts  kingdom  andcUate  as  be  fhoulJ 

Carthaginian  frontiers  a few  years  before  the  begin-  think  proper,  fur  the  benefit  of  hia  children.  Ibc 

ning  of  the  third  Punic  war.  lliis  he  fecmi  to  have  high  idea  lie  had  entertained  of  that  young  hero’s  abi- 
done,  cither  in  order  to  cover  them,  or  to  enable  the  litics  and  integrity,  together  with  his  gratitude  ami  af. 
Carthaginians  to  make  an  irruption  into  MafinifTa’s  fe^ion  f<^  the  family  into  which  he  was  adopted,  in- 
territories,  Cato,  however,  pretended  that  thefc  for-  duetd  him  to  take  this  llcp.  But,  believing  that  death 
CCS,  in  conjunAion  with  ihofe  of  Carthage,  had  a dc-  would  not  permit  him  to  have  a pcrTonal  conference 
ftgn  to  invade  the  Roman  dominions,  which  he  urged  with  iEmilianus  upon  thisfubjed,  he  iaformed  his  wifCfo 
ns  a reafon  to  induce  the  confeript  Others  to  defiroy  and  children  in  bis  laU  moments,  that  he  had  impowtr*}«r*lol 
the  African  republic.  ed  him  to  difpofe  in  an  abfoluie  manner  of  all  his  pol-^’hsauv 

Nothing  is  further  rec^uifite,  in  order  to  complete  fefntms,  and  to  divide  bis  kingdom  amongft.  his  Tons, 

the  bidory  of  this  famous  prince,  than  to  exhibit  to  To  which  he  fubjoiued,  •*  1 rcijuirc,  that  whatever 

our  readers  view  fome  points  of  his  conduA  tow  ards  itmilianus  miy  decree,  (hall  be  executed  as  puitAuoi* 
the  dcciine,  and  at  the  clofe,  of  life  } the  wife  difpo-  ly  as  if  1 myfdf  had  appointed  it  by  my  wiD.”  ila- 
fitions  made  after  hts  death  by  A'.melianus,  in  order  vtng  uilercd  thefc  words,  he  expired,  at  about  yo  years 
ta  the  legulation  of  his  domeflic  affairs  ; and  fome  of  age. 

particulars  relating  to  his  character,  genius,  and  habit  This  prince,  during  his  youth,  had  met  with  (Irange 
of  body,  drawn  from  the  moft  celebrated  Greek  and  reverfes  of  fortune.  However,  fays  Appiau,  being 
Roman  authors.  fupported  by  the  Divine  protcAion,  hccujoyed  an  uu- 

By  drawing  a line  of  circumvallation  around  the  Car*  intrmipteil  courfc  of  proiperity  fora  long  ferics  of 
thaginian  army  under  Afdruhal,  polled  upon  an  emi-  years.  His  kingdom  extended  from  Mauritania  to 
rence,  Malioiira  cut  olT  all  manner  of  fuppliea  from  the  wedern  confines  of  Cyreuaica  ; from  wheuce  itap- 
ihero  ; which  introduced  both  tite  plague  and  famine  pears,  that  he  was  one  of  the  moll  powerful  princes  of 
into  their  camp.  As  the  body  of  Numidian  troops  Africa.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  vail  traA  he 
employed  in  this  blockade  was  not  near  fo  nurneroui  a«  civilized  in  a woodcrful  manner,  teaching  them  to  cul* 
the  Carthaginian  forces,  it  is  evident,  that  the  line  tivate  their  foil,  and  to  reap  thofe  natural  advantage^! 
here  mentioned  mull  have  Iveen  extremely  llrong,  and  which  the  fertility  of  fume  parts  of  their  country  of- 
ronfequently  the  eficA  of  great  labour  and  art.  'I'he  fered  theme  He  was  of  a more  robuR  habit  of  body 
CarthagToians,  finding  themfclves  reduced  to  the  iaft  than  any  of  his  cutcraporaries,  being  bklTcd  witli  the 
extremity,  concluded  a piece  upon  the  following  greatell  health  and  vigour  ; which  was  doubtlefi  uw  Itig 
terms,  which  Mafinirfa  diAated  to  them  t i.  That  to  his  extreme  temperance,  and  tfic  loib  he  incel- 
they  IhonlJ  deliver  up  all  deferters.  2.  That  they  fanlly  fuflained.  We  are  informed  by  Polybius,  that 
fhould  rei'al  their  exiles,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  fometimes  he  Hood  upon  the  fame  fpot  of  ground  from 
dominions.  5.  That  they  Ihould  pay  him  yoco  talents  morning  till  evening,  wiihc':t  the  Icait  motion,  and  at 
of  fiiver  within  the  fi>ace  of  yo  years.  4.  That  their  others  continued  as  loug  in  a fitting  polUire.  lie 
foldiers  IhoLild  pafa  under  the  jugum,  each  of  them  would  remain  on  horfcback  fo:*  fnretal  days  and  nights 
carrying  off  only  a fiiiglc  garment.  As  MalinilTa  him-  together,  without  being  fenfihk  of  list  leUl  fatigue. 

Iclf,  though  between  80  and  90  years  of  age,  con-  Nothing  can  better  evince  the  (Length  of  fti»  coutiicu* 
duAcd  the  whole  enterptife,  he  muil  have  been  ex*  tiou,  than  his  youngeil  foo,  named  Stfmtalt 
ticmcly  well  verfed  in  fortification,  and  ulherbranches  or  StemhamUf  who  was  but  four  years  old  at  his  de* 
of  the  military  art.  His  underdanding  likewife  he  ccafe.  Though  93  yearv  of  age,  he  performed  all  the 
mud  have  retained  to  the  lad.  This  happened  a fhort  exercifes  ufed  by  young  men,  and  always  rode  without 
time  ticlorc  the  beginning  of  the  third  Punic  war.  See  a faddle.  Pliny  tcU-t  m,  that  he  nigned  above  6o 
Caxthack.  •*  years.  He  was  an  able  commander,  and  much  factli- 

Soon  after,  the  cunfiils  landed  an  army  in  Africa,  in  tated  the  rtdudion  of  Cartilage.  Plutarch  from  Po* 
mxler  lu  lay  fiegc  to  Carthage,  without  impartuig  to  lybiui  obkrvcs,  that  the  day  after  a great  victory  won 
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Ksmtdj*.  oTCr  ihc  Carthaginiftrit,  MafioilTa  wai  Cren  Siting  at  itry  and  picafure. 
the  door  of  hit  tent,  eating  a piece  of  brown  bread. 

Satdai  relates,  t!iat  to  the  laft  he  conld  mount  hit 
horfe  without  any  afll!fan>.e.  According  to  Appian, 
he  left  a numerous  wcU<dircipl>o(d  army,  and  an  im* 
nienfc  quantity  of  wealth,  behind  him. 

MefiniiTa,  before  hit  death,  gave  hit  ring  to  hts  el- 
dell  fon  Micipfa  i but  left  the  diSribution  of  all  hit 
other  effeftt  and  poiTcinout  amongS  bit  children  en- 
tirely to  ^miliaout.  Of  54  font  that  furvived  him, 
only  three  were  legitimate,  to  wit,  Micipfa,  Guluffa, 
and  Maftanahal.  Aimilianut,  arriving  at  Cirta  after 
he  had  expired,  divided  hit  kingdom,  or  rather  the 
government  of  it,  tmongS  ihefe  three,  though  to  tlw 
othert  he  gave  conSderable  pofleSiont.  To  Micipfa, 
who  was  a piince  of  a paciSc  difpoStion,  ami  the  cldeil 
fon,  he  affigned  Cirta,  the  metropolit,  for  the  place 
of  hit  reSdence,  in  cxclufion  of  the  otberi.  CuhifTa, 
the  next  to  him,  being  a prince  of  a military  geniut, 
had  the  command  of  the  army,  ami  the  tranfa^iag  of 
all  affain  relating  to  peace  or  war  committed  to  hin 
care.  And  ManallalMl,  the  younged,  had  the  admi- 
Diflration  of  juilice,  an  employment  fuicabie  to  hit 
education,  allotted  him.  They  enjoyed  in  common  the 
Wnmenfe  treafum  MadnilTa  had  amaifed,  and  were  all 
of  thcmdigniHcd  by  Aimiliaaut  with  the  royal  title. 

After  hr  bad  made  thefc  wife  dirpofitioni,  that  yonng 
nchkman  depaitci  from  Cirta,  taking  with  him  a 
body  of  Numidian  troops,  under  the  enndud  of  Gu- 
lulTa,  to  reinforce  the  Roman  army  that  waa  then  ac'- 
tang  againS  the  Carthiginlana. 

Malianabal  and  GulufTa  died  foon  after  their  father, 
at  appears  from  the  exprefs  teftimony  of  Sallud.  We 
Snd  nothing  more  remarkable  of  theie  prince*,  befidet 
what  has  been  already  related,  than  that  the  latter  coo* 
tsnued  to  ofSft  the  Romani  10  the  third  Runic  war,  and 
that  the  former  wai  pretty  well  verfed  in  the  Greek 
language.  Micipfa  therefore  became  foie  poifc0br  of  tbe 
kingdom  of  Numidia.  la  hii  reign,  and  under  the  con* 
iulateof  M.  Plautiui  Hypfseusand  M.  Fnlwus  Klaccns, 
according  to  Orolius,  a great  part  of  Africa  wai  co* 
wered  with  locuKt,  which  detlroyed  all  the  product  of 
the  earth,  and  even  devoured  dry  wood.  But  at  Lift 
they  were  all  carried  by  th«  wind  into  the  African  fca, 
out  of  which  being  thrown  in  ead  heaps  upon  the 
(bore,  a plague  enfued,  which  fwept  away  an  infinite 
number  of  animals  of  all  kinds,  la  Numidia  only 
Soo,ooo  men  perifhed,  and  in  Africa  Propria  200,000; 
amon.ftl  the  rell,  to,ooo  Roman  foldiers  quartered  in 
and  about  Utica  for  the  defence  of  the  latt  province. 

At  Utica,  in  particular,  the  mortality  raged  to  fuch 
a degree,  that  1500  dead  bodies  were  carried  out  of 
one  gate  in  a day.  Micipfa  had  two  fans,  Adhcrbal 
and  Hiempfal,  whom  he  educated  in  his  palace,  to- 
gether with  his  nephew  Jugurtha.  That  young  prince 
was  the  fan  of  Maftaaabal ; but  his  mother  having 
been  only  a concubine,  MafinifTa  had  taken  no  great 
iKiiice  oi  him.  However,  Mivipfa  cooSdering  him  as  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  took  aa  much  care  of  him  as  be 
did  of  his  own  diildrca.  * 

Jugurtha  poflefled  fcvcral  eminent  quslities,  which 
gained  him  univcrfal  efieem.  He  was  very  hatKlfome, 
endued  with  great  iirength  of  l»ody,  and  adorned  with 
the  fineil  in(elle£lual  endowment*.  He  did  not  devote 
hinfek'y  M youfig  mca  coomooly  do,  to  a life  of  iua- 
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He  ufed  to  exercife  bimAtlf,  with  Nemldta. 
perfons  of  his  age,  in  running,  riding,  hurling  the  ' y 
javelin,  and  either  manly  excrclfes,  fuited  to  the  mar* 
lial  genius  of  the  Numidiani ; and  though  he  furpaSed 
all  his  fellow  fportfmcn,  there  was  not  one  of  them 
but  loved  him.  l*he  chace  was  his  only  delight  ; but 
it  wu  that  of  lions  and  other  ^vage  b^lli.  Sallull, 
to  finifh  his  charader,  tells  us,  that  he  eaocUrd  in  all 
things,  and  fpoke  very  little  of  himfclf. 

So  confpicuous  an  afTcmblage  of  hne  talents  and  per* 
feflions,  at  firfl  charmed  Micipfa,  who  thought  them 
an  ornament  to  his  kingdom.  However,  be  foon  be- 
gan to  refled,  thst  he  was  confidcraldy  advanced  in 
years,  and  bis  children  in  their  infancy  ; that  mankind 
naturally  thirfled  after  power,  and  that  nothing  waa 
capable  of  making  men  run  greater  lengths  than  a vi- 
cious ami  unUmitecl  ambition.  'I'hefe  refiecttons  fooQ 
excitvd  his  jcaloufy,  and  determined  him  tuexpofe  Ju- 
gurtha to  a variety  of  dangers,  fome  of  which,  he  en* 
tcrtaiitcd  hopes,  might  prove  fatal  to  him.  In  order  to 
this,  he  gave  him  tbe  command  of  a body  of  forces 
which  he  fcot  to  afTift  the  Romans,  who  were  at  that 
time  befieging  Numantia  in  Spain.  But  Jugurtha,  by 
his  admirable  cundu^  pot  only  efciped  all  theie  dan- 
gers, but  likewife  won  the  eileem  of  the  whole  army, 
and  the  friendihip  of  Scipio,  who  fent  a high  charac- 
ter of  him  to  his  uncle  Micipfa.  However,  thit  ge- 
iK'ral  gave  him  fome  prudent  advice  in  relation  to  his 
future  condud  ; obferving,  no  dotibt,  in  him  certain 
fparks  of  ambition,  which,  if  lighted  into  a flame,  he 
apprehended  might  one  day  be  produ&ivc  of  the  mofl 
fatal  confequenccs. 

Before  thiv  Inft  expedition,  Micipfa  had  endeavour- f, 
ed  to  find  out  fome  method  of  taking  him  off  pnvaic  -Vy  km? 
ly  ; but  bis  popularity  amongll  the  Numidians  obliged  h^afiuiiTa* 
that  prince  to  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  this  nature. 

After  his  return  from  Spain  the  whole  nation  almoib 

adored  him.  The  heroic  bravery  he  had  ihown  there, 

hts  undaunted  courage,  joined  to  the  utmuil  cahnnefs 

of  mind,  which  enabled  him  to  preferve  a jull  medium 

between  a timorous  rurcfight  and  an  impetuous  ra(h- 

nefs,  a circumftance  riiriy  to  be  met  with  in  perfons 

of  his  age,  and  above  aU  the  advantagtoua  tetiimo- 

nials  of  his  condoCi  given  by  Scipio,  attraclcd  an  iini- 

vcrfal  cflcem.  Nay,  Miciplh  himiVlf,  charmed  with 

the  high  idea  the  Roman  general  had  entertaiaed  of 

his  ment,  changed  hi»  behaviour  toward>  him  ; refol- 

ving,  if  pofliblc,  to  win  his  affection  by  klndncfs.  He 

therefore  adopted  him,  and  declared  him  joint  heir 

with  his  two  Tons  to  the  crown.  Finditig,  fome  few 

years  afterwards,  that  bis  end  approached,  he  fent  for 

all  three  to  his  bed-fnle  ; where,  in  the  pn fence  of  the 

whole  court,  he  defired  Jugurtha  to  recollccl  with  what 

exiicme  tendernefshr  had  treated  him,  and  coofequent- 

ly  to  cunlider  how  well  he  had  defcrvcd  at  his  hanrliu 

He  then  intreated  him  to  prote^  hts  children  on  all  9 

occafiotis;  who,  being  before  related  to  him  by 

tics  of  Uood,  were  now  by  their  father's  buanty 

come  his  brethren.  In  order  to  fix  him  the  more  firmly  with  ihc  ^ 

in  their  ioierelt,  he  likewife  complimented  him  upon  care  r>|  hts 

hii  bravery,  addrefi,  and  confumioate  prudence.  Hc'^**'*^®**- 

further  inlinuatrd,  that  neitlKr  arms  nor  trealures  con- 

fticute  the  lircngth  uf  a kingdom  ; but  friends,  who 

•re  neither  won  by  arms  nor  gold,  but  by  real  ferviecs, 

and  aa  iovtolalde  fidelity.  **  Now  wlurc  (coniinued 
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he)  ctn  we  find  belter  friendt  thin  I’o  brother*?  And  Roman*,  which  hi*  father  in  hi*  lafl  moments  afTured  jrmdi*. 


^ how  can  that  mao  who  become*  an  enemy  to  hi*  rela- 
tion*, repofe  any  confidence  in,  or  depend  upon  Ann- 
gtra?**  Then  addrtlHug  himfcif  to  Adherbal  and  Hi- 
^ cmpfal,  **  And  you  (fatd  he)  1 enjoin  always  to  pay 

the  hiehcft  reverence  lo  Jugiirtha.  Endeavour  to  imi- 
tate, and  if  polfiMe  furpafs,  hi*  exalted  merit,  that  the 
world  may  not  hereafter  obferve  Micipfa**  adopted  fon 
to  have  refic<^ed  greater  gl*>ry  upon  hi*  memory  than 
hi*  own  children.**  Soon  after,  Micipfa,  who, accord- 
ing to  Dro<!uru*,  wa«  a prince  of  an  amiable  charaAcr, 
expired.  Though  Jugnrtha  did  not  believe  the  king 
to  fpeak.  hi*  real  fentiment*  with  regard  to  him,  yet 
he  feemed  extremely  plrafcd  with  fo  gracious  a fpeech, 
and  made  him  nn  aofwer  fuitable  to  the  occafion. 
However,  that  prince  at  the  fame  time  was  determined 
within  himfelf  to  pul  in  execution  the  feheme  he  had 
formed  at  the  fiege  of  Numantis,  which  wa*  fuggefted 
to  him  ty  fame  iadtioua  and  abandoned  Roman  offi. 
cer*,  with  whom  he  there  contracted  an  acquaintance. 

. The  purport  of  thi*  feheme  wa*,  that  he  fhould  extort 
the  crown  by  force  fmm  bi«  two  couCns,  at  Toon  at 
their  father**  eyes  were  doted  ; which  they  inflnuated 
might  eafily  l>e  effe^ed  by  his  own  valour,  and  the 
On«*«^  venality  of  the  Romans.  Accordingly,  ■ fhort  time 
he  ^'*’&**  death,  he  found  mean*  to  afTaff]* 

murder^,  natc  HicmpCal  in  the  city  of  ThirmiJa  where  his  trea- 
and  drives  fure*  were  depoficed,  and  drive  Adlicrbal  out  of  hi* 
•thet  * dominion*.  That  unhappy  prince  found  himfelf  obli- 
ged to  fly  lo  Rcme.  where  he  endeavoured  to  engage 
the  confcripl  fathers  to  efpoufe  his  qtiarrelj  but,  nor- 
withftandiug  the  jufticc  of  hi*  caufc,  they  had  not  vir- 
tue enough  cfTcCtucliy  to  fupport  him.  Jugurtha'i am- 
haffadon.  by  dillrihuting  vart  fum*  of  010017  amongA 
t?*e  fenators,  brotn»lit  them  fo  far  over,  that  a majority 
palliated  his  inkcmin  proceeilingt.  'liiij  cnc^ragcd 
thofe  miniAer*  to  declare,  that  Hiempfal  had  l^en 
killed  by  the  Numidiaas  on  account  of  hia  exccAire 
cruelty ; that  Adherbal  wa^  the  aggrelfor  in  the  late 
tremUe* ; and  thst  he  was  only  cliagrincd  becaufe  he 
could  not  make  that  havop  among  hi*  coimtrvmrn  he 
would  willingly  h.vve  dore.  I'hcy  therefore  inlrcated 
the  fcn:ite  to  form  a judgment  of  Jogurtha**  behaviour 
iu  Africa  from  his  condadl  at  Numantta,  rather  than 
from  live  fuggcAioniof  his  enemies.  Upon  which,  by 
far  the  greateA  part  of  the  fenate  difeovriod  themfclvcs 
prejudiced  in  his  farour.  A few,  however,  that  were 
not  loA  to  honour,  tw  abandoned  to  corniptinn,  in- 
fiAed  upon  hrinring  him  to  condign  punifhmcnt.  But 
os  they  could  not  prera  i,  hr  had  the  beA  part  of  Ku- 
midia  allotted  him,  and  AdherLal  w-as  forced  to  reA 
fatiihed  with  the  other. 

*»  Jugurtha  finding  now*  by  experience  thne  evfry  thing 
^^*'^**'*T  was  venal  at  Rome,  as  his  friends  at  Numaniia  had 
n-isui.  before  informed  him,  thought  he.  might  purfuc  his 
towering  projeA*  without  any  obftruttion  from  that 
quarter.  He  therefore,  immediately  after  the  laA  di- 
vifiun  of  Micipfa's  dominions,  threw  off  the  mafk,and 
aitecked  hrs  coufin  by  open  force.  A&  Adhcibal  was 
a prince  of  a pacific  diipofition,  and  almoA  in  all  re- 
fpecis  the  levcrfc  of  Jugurtha,  he  was  by  no  meant  a 
match  for  him.  'Ehe  latter  therefore  pillaged  the  for- 
mer’* territories,  Aonned  fevcral  of  his  lorlicfTes,  and 
ov.cr«rai>  a good  part  of  his  kitr^  lom  without  oppnfi- 
tion.  Adkcrbal,  dependiuj  on  the  fricndihip  ef  the 


him  would  be  a llronger  fupport  to  h>in  than  all  th^ 
troops  and  treafure*  in  the  uuiverfe,  difpatched  depu- 
ties to  Rome  to  complain  of  tliefe  hoAilities.  But 
whilA  he  loA  his  time  in  fending  thither  fniitlcfi  depu- 
tations, jugurtha  overthicw  him  in  a pitched  battle, 
and  Toon  after  Aiut  him  up  in  Cirla.  During  the  fiege 
of  this  city,  a Roman  cominifllon  arrived  there,  in  or- 
der to  perfuade  boUi  parties  to  an  accommodation  ; 
but  finding  Jugurtha  untra6tablc,  the  commiAionera 
returned  home  without  fo  much  as  couterring  with  Ad- 
herbal.  A fecond  deputation,  compufed  of  fenaton 
of  the  hIgheA  dilliniflion,  with  A^miliu*  Scaiirus,  pre- 
fident  of  the  fenate,  at  their  head,  landed  fume  lime 
after  at  Utica,  sod  fummoned  Jugurtha  to  appear  be- 
fore them,  'i'hat  prince  at  firll  feemed  to  te  under 
dreadful  apprdienfions,  erpecialiy  asScauru*  reproach- 
ed him  with  his  enormous  crimes,  and  threatened  him 
with  the  refentment  of  the  Roman*  if  he  did  not  im- 
mediately raife  the  fiege  of  Cirta.  However,  the  Nu- 
midian,  by  hii  addixls,  and  the  irrcfitiible  power  of 
gold,  as  was  afterwards  f«fpeftcd*’at  Rome,  fo  molli- 
fied ScauruB,  that  he  left  Adherbal  at  his  mercy.  In 
Jugurtha  had  at  IsA  Ciru  furrenJered  to  him, 
upon  condition  only  that  he  Aiuuld  fparc  the  life  of 
Adherbal.  But  the  mcrcilefs  tyrant,  in  violation  of 
the  laws  of  nature  and  humanity  as  well  as  the  capi- 
tulation. when  he  had  got  poAcAion  of  the  town,  or- 
dered him  to  be  put  to  a moil  cruel  death.  *rhe  mer- 
chants likewife,  and  all  the  Numidisns  in  the  place  - 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  he  cauled  without  dilliuclioa 
to  be  put  to  the  Iword. 

Eiiery  perfou  at  Rome  iafpired  with  any  fentiments 
of  humanity,  was  Aruck  with  horror  at  the  new*  of 
this  tragical  event.  However,  all  the  venal  Uaator^ 
AtU  concurred  with  Jugurtha*!  miitlAers  in  palliating 
his  enormous  crimes.  NotwithAsnding  u-liich,  the 
people,  excited  thereto  by  Caius  Memmiiis  ihtir  tri- 
bune, who  bitterly  in*cig)icd  againll  the  venality  of 
the  fenate,  refolvefl  not  to  let  lb  ili^rant  an  inA.ince  of 
villainy  go  unpunilhed.  This  difpofition  in  them  in- 
duced the  confeript  f.itbers  likewifc  to  declare  their 
intention  to  chaAife  Jugurtha.  In  order  to  this,  an 
army  was  levied  lo  invade  Numidia,  and  the  commiad 
ol  It  given  to  the  conful  Caipurniuv  BeAia,  a perfon  of 
good  abilities,  but  rcadcred  unfit  for  the  expedition  he 
wa*  to  go  upon  by  hi*  iiifaliable  avarice.  Ju»urtha 
being  ioformed  ol  the  great  preparations  making  at 
Rome  to  attack  Ins  (lomiMions,  fenc  bis  fon  thither  to 
avert  tlie  impending  Aorm.  1 he  young  prince  wj* 
plentifully  fuppiied  with  money,  wliich  he  had  order* 
to  diilribiite  liberally  amongA  the  leading  men.  Due 
BcHia.  propofin^;  to  biadclf  great  advsutage*  from  au 
invrffioM  ot  "Numidia,  dcfcat'.d  all  hti  intrij^ucs,  and 
gut  a decree  palled,  ordering  him  and  his  attendant) 
to  depart  Italy  in  ten  lUy*,  unUfs  they  were  come  to 
drlivrr^p  the  king  himklf,  and  alt  his  territories,  to 
the  repuijlic  by  wuy  of  dcdition.  Which  dfcre<  being 
notified  to  them,  they  returned  without  fo  mudi  a* 
havmg  eutcred  the  gales  of  Rome;  Jiitd  the  coiiful 
fo-m  after  landed  with  a powerful  army  in  Africa.  For 
fotnc  time  he  carried  on  tbr  war  there  very  britkiy,  , 
reduced  fcveral  Arong  holds,  and  took  many  Numi- 
ilians  prifoneiv.  But  upon  the  arrival  of  Scaurus,  a . 
peace  was  granted  JuguiUia  upon  advantageous  term*!. 
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•yeiwHu.  Thai  prince  eomir.fj  from  Vacct,  ihe  place  of  hii  ref!- 

^ * ■ dcncc,  to  the  Roman  camp,  in  oi Jer  to  confer  with 

Heilia  and  Scaurui,  and  the  preliminaries  of  the  trea- 
ty bcini;  immediacety  after  fettled  tetwren  them  in 
prir3tc  conferences,  erriy  hody  at  Rome  was  convin- 
ced that  the  prince  of  the  fenate  and  the  conful  had 
to  their  avarice  facnficed  the  republic-  The  indigna- 
tion therefore  of  the  people  in  general  difplayed  itfelf 
in  the  llrongdl  manner.  Meimr.ius  alfo  fired  them 
w'ith  Ills  fpcccliet.  It  was  therefore  rtfolved  todifpatch 
the  prartor  Caiftus,  a perfon  they  could  confide  in,  to 
Kumid'a,  to  prevail  upon  Jugurtha  to  come  to  Rome, 
that  they  might  learn  from  the  king  himfclf  which  of 
their  generals  and  fenaton  had  been  feduced  by  the 
peAileiit  influciKX  of  corroption.  Upon  bis  arrival 
there,  he  found  means  to  biibe  one  Bxbiua  Saka,  a 
man  of  great  authority  smongfl  the  plebeians,  but  of 
inktiable  awirice,  by  whofe  afTtflance  he  cfcaptd  with 
impunity.  Nay,  by  the  efficacy  of  gold,  he  not  only 
eluded  all  the  endeavours  of  the  people  of  Rome  to 
bring  him  to  juffice,  but  likcwife  enabled  Bomilcar, 
one  of  his  attendanft,  to  get  Maffiva,  an  illegitimate 
ion  of  Micipfa,  afTaflinated  in  the  ftrects  of  Rome. 
That  young  prince  was  advjfed  by  many  Romans  of 
pmbity,  wcH-wllher*  to  the  family  of  MafinifTa,  to  ap* 
ply  for  the  kingdom  of  Numidia  \ which  coming  to 
Jugurtba’s  ears,  he  prevented  the  application  by  this 
execrable  ftep.  However,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
Italy  immediately. 

Jugurtha  had  fcarce  fet  foot  in  Africa,  when  he  re* 
reivfd  advice  thil  the  fenatc  had  anmilied  the  fliame- 
ful  peace  concluded  with  him  by  Bellia  and  »ScHurus. 
Boon  after,  the  cooful  Albinus  tranfported  a Roman 
army  into  Numidia,  flattering  himfclf  with  the  hopes 
f*f  reducing  Jugurtha  to  rcafon  before  the  expiration  of 
liis  confulate.  In  this,  however,  he  found  himfclf  de- 
ceived ; for  that  crafty  prince,  by  various  aitiffces  fo 
nmufed  and  impofed  upon  Albinus,  that  nothing  of 
moment  happened  that  campaign,  lliii  rendered  him 
flrongly  fufpe^ed  of  having  betrayed  his  country,  af- 
ter the  example  of  his  predccefTort.  His  brother  Aulus, 
who  fucceeded  him  in  the  command  of  the  army,  was 
ilill  more  unfuccefafu! ; for  after  rifing  from  before  Su- 
thtii,  where  the  king’s  treafiircs  were  depofitcd,  he 
marched  his  forces  into  a defile  out  of  which  he  found 
It  impolHhlc  to  extricate  himfclf.  He  therefore  was 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  Ignominious  ceremony  of  psf- 
f'tng  under  the  jupm,  with  all  his  men,  and  to  quit 
Numidia  entirely  in  ten  days  time,  in  order  to  deliver 
hiv  troops  from  immediate  deflruAion.  The  avaricious 
dirpofition  of  the  Roman  cummanderhad  prompted  him 
to  befiege  Suthul,  the  pofTdTion  of  which  place  he  ima- 
gined would  make  him  mailer  of  all  the  wealth  of  Ju- 
gurtha, and  confiquently  paved  tiie  way  to  fuch  a 
fcandsluus  treaty.  However,  this  was  declared  void 
at>  fcrni  as  known  at  Rome,  as  being  concluded  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  people.  The  Roman  troops 
retired  into  Africa  Propria,  which  they  had  now  redu- 
ced into  the  form  of  a Roman  province,  and  there  took 
up  their  winter  quarters. 

in  the  mean  time  Cnius  Msmiliiis  Limetanus,  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  excited  the  plebeians  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  thofe  perfons  by  whofe  afTiiUnce 
Jugurtha  had  found  means  to  elude  all  the  decrees  of 
tlx  icnatc.  This  put  tbf  body  of  the  people  into  a 
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great  ferment  ; which  occafioned  a profecullon  of  the  Numid*^ 
guilty  fenators,  that  was  carried  on,  for  fome  time, 
with  the  uimofl  heat  and  violence.  Lucius 
the  conful,  during  thefc  tranfa^ions,  had  Numi.liaihit 
affigned  him  for  his  province,  and  confequently  wasi^g*^^**- 
appointed  general  of  the  army  ddlincd  to  aCi  agalutl 
Jimunha.  As hcperfc^ly  difregarded  wealth,  the  Nu- 
tnidian  found  him  fuperiur  to  all  bis  icmptationi; 
which  was  a great  mortification  to  him.  To  this  he 
joined  all  the  other  virtues  which  conllitute  the  great 
captain  ; fo  that  Jugurtha  foimd  him  in  all  rcfpcCls  in- 
accefiible.  That  prince  therefore  w'ts  now  forced  to 
regulate  hes  cuiiducb  according  to  the  motions  of  Me- 
telluB,  with  the  gTcalcfl.  caution;  and  to  t xm  his  ulmolt  ^ 
bravery,  in  order  to  compeofaie  for  that  hitherto  fo 
favourable  expedient  which  now  began  to  fail  him. 

Marius,  MetcUus’s  lieutenant,  being  likcwife  a perfon 
of  uncommon  merit,  the  Romans  reduced  Vacca,  a 
large  opulent  city,  and  the  moR  celebrated  marl  in 
Numidia.  They  alfo  defeated  Jugurtha  in  a pitched 
battle;  overthrew  Bomilcar,  one  of  his  generals,  up- 
on the  hanks  of  tlie  MuthuUus ; and,  in  fine,  forced 
the  Numidian  monarch  to  take  ffielter  in  a place  ren- 
dered almoll  inacceffible  by  the  rocks  ami  wools  with 
which  it  was  covered.  However,  Jugurtha  figiislifed 
himfclf  in  a furpriiing  manner,  exhibiting  ill  that  could 
be  expelled  from  the  courage,  abilities,  and  attention 
of  a confummate  general,  to  whom  dcfpair  adminiilcis 
freffi  llrength,  and  fuggeffs  new  lights.  But  his  troops 
could  not  make  head  againfl  the  Romans  ; they  were 
again  worlled  by  M.iriua,  though  they  obliged  Metcl- 
lus  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Zama.  Jugurtha  thctxiore, 
finding  his  country  every  wlicre  ravaged,  bis  moll  opu- 
lent cities  plundered,  his  fortrcfTcs  reduced,  his  towns 
burnt,  vail  numbers  of  his  fubiechi  put  to  the  fwonl 
and  taken  prifoners,  began  to  think  ferioufiy  of  coming 
to  an  accommodation  with  the  Romans.  His  favourite 
Bomilcar,  in  whom  he  repofed  the  higheR  confidence,frjiycd  by 
but  who  had  been  gained  over  to  the  enemy  by  Me-Boruiicar, 
tcllus,  obferving  this  dirpofition,  found  it  no  difficult 
matter  t«  perfuade  him  to  deliver  up  his  elephants*, 
money,  arms,  horfes,  and  deferteri,  in  whom  the  main 
ftrengtli  of  his  army  confiReil,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  Some  of  thefc  UR,  in  order  to  avoid  the  pu* 
niffiment  due  to  their  crime,  retired  to  Docchua  king 
of  Mauritania,  tnd  liRcd  in  his  fcrvice.  But  Mctellus 
ordering  him  to  repair  to  Titidium,  a city  of  Numidia, 
there  to  receive  farther  dirc^ions,  and  he  refufmg  a 
compliance  with  that  order,  hollilities  were  renewed 
with  greater  fury  than  ever  Fortune  now  feemed  to 
declare  in  favour  of  Jugurtha  t he  retook  Vacca,  and 
maifacred  all  the  Roman  garrifon,  except  Turpthus 
the  commandant.  However,  foon  after,  a Roman  le- 
gion feized  again  upon  it,  and  treated  the  inhabitanta 
with  the  iitmoR  feverity.  About  this  time,  one  of  Ma- 
Ranahal’s  Tons,  named  GauJa,  whom  Micipfa  in  his 
will  had  appointed  to  fucceed  tu  the  crown  in  cafe 
h's  two  legitimate  fons  and  Jugurtha  died  without 
iinic,  wrote  to  the  lenaie  in  favour  of  Marius,  who 
was  then  endeavouring  to  fupplanc  Metcliui.  That 
prince  having  his  imdertianding  impaired  by  a de- 
clining Rale  of  health,  fell  a more  eafy  prey  to  the 
bafe  mid  inlamuui  adulation  of  Marius.  I'he  Roman, 
foothing  his  vanity,  afftired  him,  that  as  he  was  the 
next  heir  to  the  crown,  he  might  depend  upon  being 
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KumidU.  fixfH  «pon  ihc  Kumidian  throne,  an  fc>on  a*  Juj^iutha 
’ was  cither  killed  or  taken;  am!  that  this  muft  in  a fhort 
^ time  happen,  when  once  he  appeared  at  the  head  of 

ersKaicU  the  Roman  armjf  with  an  unlimited  commiHion.  Soon 
him*  after,  Uomllcar  and  Nabdalfa  formed  a fieO^n  to  ailhf- 
fmatc  Juj^tirtha,  at  tlie  indication  of  Metcllui ; but 
thia  bcinc  dcteAed,  Bomilcar  and  mofl  of  his  acoore* 
plicct  fuffered  death,  'fhe  plot  however  had  fuch  an 
effedi  upon  jucurtha,  thit  he  enjoyed  afterwards  no 
tranquillity  or  repofe.  He  fufpe^ed  perfuits  of  all  de- 
nominations, Numidtaos  as  well  as  foteicners,  of  fume 
black  defiant  acainii  him.  Perpetual  te rrurs  fat  brood- 
ing over  his  mind  ; infomnch  that  he  never  got  a wink 
of  Heep  hut  hy  ftenlth,  and  often  changeil  his  bed  in  a 
low  pkbeian  manner.  Starting  from  his  lleep,  he 
would  frequently  fnatch  his  fivord,  and  break  out  into 
the  mud  doleful  cries  : So  ftrongly  was  he  luuntcd  by^ 
a fpirit  of  fciir,  jealoufy,  and  diiltaOion  ! 

juRurtha  having  deftroyed  great  numl>ers  of  his 
friends  on  fufpicion  of  their  having  been  concerned  in 
fhc  late  confpiracy,  and  many  more  of  them  deferting 
to  the  Romans  and  Bucchus  king  of  Mauritania,  he 
found  himfelf,  in  a manner,  deflituic  of  counfellors, 
generals,  and  all  perfoiis  capable  of  affiding  him  in 
carrying  on  the  war.  This  threw  him  into  a deep  me- 
lancholy, which  rendered  him  diffatished  with  every 
thing,  and  made  him  fatigue  his  troops  with  a variety 
of  eontradidtory  motions.  Sometimes  he  would  ad- 
vance with  great  celerity  agalnll  the  enemy,  and  at 
others  retreat  with  no  fmall  fwifinefa  from  them.  Then 
be  refumed  his  former  courage ; but  foon  after  dc- 
fpaired  cither  of  the  valour  or  fidelity  of  the  forces  un- 
der hia  command.  All  his  movements  therefore  pro- 
ved iinfuccefsful,  and  at  laft  he  was  forced  by  Metcl- 
lus  to  a battle.  That  part  of  the  Numidian  army 
which  Jogurtha  commanded,  behaved  with  fome  rc- 
He  5*de-  f'dutlon  ; but  the  other  fled  at  the  firft  onfet.  The 
fratrd  by  Romans  therefore  entirely  defeated  them,  took  all 
Metcllo*.  their  ftandards,  and  made  a few  of  them  prifoners.  But 
few  of  them  were  flain  in  the  adllon  ; flnee,  as  SalluR 
obferves,  the  Numidiana  trolled  more  to  their  heels 
than  to  their  arms  for  fafety  in  this  engagement. 

MctelJus  purfued  Jugurtha  and  his  fogitives  to  Tha- 
is. Id  is  march  to  this  pi  ce  being  through  vail  de* 
fens,  was  extremely  tedious  and  difficult.  But  be- 
ing fupplied  with  leathern  botlks  and  wooden  veOrls 
of  all  fi7.es  taken  Bom  the  huts  of  the  Numidiani, 
which  were  filled  with  wTilcr  brought  hy  the  natives, 
who  bad  fubmitted  to  him,  he  ailvanccd  towards  that 
city.  He  had  no  fonner  begun  his  march,  than  a mod 
copious  diowcr  of  rain,  a thing  very  uncommon  in 
thofe  drfarts,  proved  a great  and  fealdnable  refresh- 
ment to  his  troops.  Tills  fo  animated  them,  that  upon 
tJicir  arrival  before  Thala,  they  attneked  the  town  with 
fuch  vigour,  that  Jugurtha,  with  his  family,  and 
treafurcs  depofited  theiein,  thought  proper  to  aban- 
don it.  After  a brave  defence,  it  was  reduced  ; the 
garrifoo,  confllling  of  Roman  deferters,  fetting  fire  to 
the  king’s  palace,  and  confuming  thcmfclvcs,  together 
with  every  thing  valuable  to  them,  in  the  flames.  Ju- 
gurtha,  being  now  reduced  to  great  extremities,  re- 
tired into  Oxtulia,  where  he  formed  n confiderablc 
corps.  From  thence  he  advanced  to  the  confines  of 
Mauritania;  and  engaged  Bocchus  king  of  that 
co'iiilry,  who  had  mairicd  his  daughter,  to  enter 


into  an  alliance  with  him.  In  confrquence  of  which,  N*‘«imi.l.ak 
having  reinforced  his  Oartniinn  troops  with  a power*  v 
ful  borly  of  Mauritanians,  he  turned  the  tables  upon 
Mttellus,  and  obliged  him  to  keep  clofe  within  hia 
entrcnchmtiit-t.  S.illiifl  informs  us,  that  Jugurtha 
bribed  Bocchu&*s  mitkiflers  to  influence  that  priacc  iti 
his  favour ; and  that  having  obtained  an  audience,  he 
infinuated,  that,  (hould  Numidia  be  fubdued,  Mauri- 
tania mull  be  involved  in  its  ruin,  efpeciaiiy  as  the  Ro- 
mans feeraed  to  have  vowed  the  dcllruftion  of  all  the 
thrones  in  the  univerfe.  In  fiipport  of  what  he  ad- 
vanced, he  produced  fcvcral  inllances  very  appofite  to 
the  point  in  view.  However,  the  fame  author  feema 
to  intimate,  that  Bocchus  was  determined  to  alTill  Ju- 
gurtha againd  his  enemies  by  the  flight  the  Romans  W 

had  formerly  fliown  him.  Tb.st  prince,  at  the  firfl 
brr.iking  out  of  the  war,  had  font  ambafr^dors  to  Rome, 
to  propofe  uti  offtnfive  and  dcfcnfive  alliance  to  the  re- 
public; which,  though  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  it 
at  that  jun^uiT,  a few  of  the  moA  venal  and  inrsmous- 
feuators,  who  were  abandone^l  to  corruption,  prevent- 
ed from  taking  efled.  This  I'.ndoubtedly  wrought 
more  powerfully  upon  Bocchus  in  favour  of  Jugurtha, 
than  the  relation  he  flood  in  to  him  : For  both  the  s 

Moors  and  Numidians  adapted  the  number  of  their 
wives  to  their  circumAances,  fo  that  fume  had  lo,  20, 

&c,  to  their  fliare  ; their  kings  therefore  were  unli- 
mited in  this  particular,  and  of  courfe  all  degrees  of 
affinity  rcfulting  to  them  from  murriage  had  little 
force.  It  is  obfervable,  that  the  poAerity  of  ihofc  an-  ♦ 

ctent  nations  have  the  fame  cuAom  prevailing  amongit 
them  at  this  day. 

Buch  was  the  fituation  of  affairs  in  Numidi.1,  whenMari;j.ri»< 
Mctcllus  received  advice  of  the  promotion  of  M.irius^^*^* 
to  the  confulate.  But,  notwiibftanding  this  iiiju.**^^^** 
rioua  treatment,  he  generoufly  endeavoured  lo  draw 
off  Bocchus  from  Jugurtha,  though  this  would  faci- 
litate the  reduiBion  of  Numidia  for  his  rivaL  To 
this  end  ambsAodors  were  difpstched  to  the  Maun* 
tanian  court,  who  intimated  to  Bocchus,  “ That 
it  would  be  highly  imprudent  to  come  to  a rupture 
with  the  Romans  without  anycaufe  at  ail;  and  that  he 
had  now  a fine  opportunity  of  concluding  a muA  ad- 
vantageous treaty  with  them,  which  was  much  prefe- 
rable to  a war.  To  which  they  added,  that  whatever 
dependence  he  might  place  upon  his  riches,  lie  ought 
not  to  run  the  hnzaid  of  loflng  his  dominions  hy  em- 
broiling himfelf  with  other  Aates,  when  he  coulJeafi- 
ly  avoid  this ; that  it  was  much  eafier  to  begin  a war 
than  to  end  It,  which  it  wai  in  the  power  of  thevik^or 
alone  to  do;  that,  in  fine,  he  would  hy  no  means  con- 
fult  the  intereA  of  his  fuhje^sif  he  followedthe  defps* 
rate  fortunes  of  Jugurtha.”  To  which  Bocchus  re- 
plied, *•  That  for  his  part  there  was  nothing  he  wifli- 
ed  for  more  than  peace  ; but  that  he  could  not  help  pi- 
tying the  deplorable  condition  of  Jugurtha  ; that  if 
llie  Romans,  therefore,  would  grant  ih.ii  uafortunate 
prince  the  fame  terms  they  had  offered  him,  he  would 
bring  about  an  accommoJatton.”  Mctellus  let  the 
Mauritanian  monarch  know,  that  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  comply  with  wb.it  he  defired.  Huwrvtr,  he 
took  eare  to  keep  up  a privete  negocialioa  with  him 
till  the  nsw  conful  Mariua’s  arrivLL  By  this  conduct 
he  ferved  two  wife  ends.  FirA,  he  prcvcntci!  thereby 
Bocchus  from  coming  to  a gcueral  adtiou  with  his 
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tmopi;  wliich  wm  ihc  xcry  ihinc  Ja;^rihm  defired, 

* at  ^lopinsr  that  thii,  whatever  the  event  mlj?ht  be, 

vrnuld  render  a rrcrmcilitiion  betwixt  him  «nd  the 
Roman*  impra^icahle.  Seron-lljr,  thie  ioa^^ioii  en. 
ohied  him  to  difcover  fomclhing  of  the  geniua  nnd 
difpontioti  of  the  Moi>r*;  a nation  of  vrhnm  the  Ro- 
man*, tUl  then,  had  fcarce  formed  any  idea  ; which, 
he  imsffined,  might  be  of  ni>  fir.*ll  ferrice,  either  to 
himfrlf  or  hi*  fucceifuri,  in  the  future  profecutton  of 
the  war. 

Jugurlha,  being  informed  that  Mariuj,  with  a 
Tuimerou*  array,  waslanicd  at  Thica,  advifed  Bocehua 
to  retire,  with  part  of  the  troop*,  to  fome  place  of 
difficult  aceef*,  vrhilft  he  himfelf  took  poft  upon  ano- 
ther iMicceflilile  fj>ot  with  (he  remaining  corp*.  By 
thismeafure.  he  hoped  the  Roman*  would  lie  obliged 
to  dindc  their  fotre*,  and  eonfeqnently  be  more  tx- 
pofeil  to  hi*  etfort*  and  attack*.  He  likewife  ima- 
gined, that  feeing  no  formidable  body  appear,  they 
would  believe  the  enemy  in  no  condition  to  make  head 
againd  them;  which  might  occaiion  a relaxation  of 
difeipline,  the  nfual  attendant  of  a too  great  fccurlty, 
and  confequcnlly  produce  fome  gord  cfFeCl.  How- 
ever, f>e  wa*  difappointed  in  both  thefe  view*.  For 
Man’u*,  far  from  fuffering  a relaxation  of  difciptinc  to 
ttke  pia<e,  trained  up  hi*  troop*,  which  confilleil 
thitfly  of  new  loie»,  in  fo  peifriS  a manner,  that 
they  were  fo*m  equal  in  goodoef*  to  any  coofular  army 
that  ever  appeared  in  the  field.  He  tlfo  cut  off  great 
number*  of  the  O.'Ctiilian  maratidcrt,  dcfejtcd  many  of 
17  Ju|ptrtha'*  parties  and  had  dike  to  liave  taken  that 
■He  g*cn«  prince  himfelf  near  the  city  of  Cirta.  Thefe  advan- 
a irreatad-  tages,  though  not  of  anygieat  impirtancc,  intimidated 
vanufc  Bocchna,  who  now  made  overture*  for  an  accommoda- 
o^r  jugttT-^j^^  ; but  the  Roman*,  not  being  fufificicntly  {atinfied 
of  hi*  fincerity,  paid  no  grrat  attention  to  them.  In 
the  mran  time  Mariu*  puilicd  on  hi*  conqiicfti,  redu- 
cing fcvenil  place*  of  Irf*  note,  and  »t  Itil  refolved  to 
befirge  Capfa.  That  tbia  enterprife  might  be  con- 
duced with  the  greater  fecrecr,  he  fulTcrcd  not  the 
lead  hint  of  hi*  dcfign  to  traofpire,  even  amongll  any 
of  his  officer*.  On  the  contrary,  in  order  to  blind  them, 
he  detached  A.  Manliui,  one  of  hi*  lieutenant*,  with 
fome  light-armed  cohort*,  to  the  city  of  l.arrs,  where 
he  had  fixed  hta  principal  mag*xinc,  and  depofited  t)<e 
military  chdl.  Before  Manliiu  left  the  camp,  that 
he  might  the  more  effc^ually  amufe  him,  he  inti- 
mated, that  himfelf  with  the  army  ihouKl  take  the 
fame  route  in  a few  days:  but  inflead  of  that,  he 
Vent  his  march  towards  the  Tanai*,  and  in  fix  days 
time  arrived  upon  the  bank*  of  that  river.  Here 
tie  pitched  his  tent*  for  a Ihori  lime,  in  order  to  re* 
frc(h  hi*  troops  ; which  having  dune,  he  advanced 
10  Capfa,  and  made  himfelf  mafler  of  it.  As  the 
ditiiation  of  tJ»i*  city  rendered  it  cxtremelr  commo- 
dious to  JuguTtha,  whofc  pltn  of  operations,  ever 
iince  the  commencement  of  the  war,  it  had  exceed- 
•jngly  favoured,  he  levelled  it  with  the  ground  afttr 
it  lia.l  drlivcrrd  up  to  the  foldici*  to^c  plunder- 
ed. The  citixens  likcw’ife,  being  morc^rongfy  at- 
tached to  ihr.t  prince  than  any  of  the  other  Numidiaiis 
on  account  of  theextrar^rdinary  privileges  he  indulged 
them  wit\  and  of  cootfe  bearing  a more  implacahde 
hatred  to  the  Romans,  he  put  to  the  fwooj  or  fold 
fcT  flaves.  Ti*c  true  motive  of  the  couful'i  conduct 
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oil  thi*  ocenfion  fretri  here  to  be  afligned  ; though  we  Kumld^ 
are  told  by  Salluil,  In  conformity  to  the  Roman  ge-  ~ ’ 
nius,  that  neither  avariee  nor  refcntmcnt  pn  mpted 
him  to  fo  barbarous  an  a^ioft,  but  only  a defire  to 
flrike  a terror  into  the  Numidtati*. 

The  WumIdiani,  ever  after  this  exploit,  drea<!cd  the 
very  name  of  Marius ; who  now,  in  his  own  upintoD, 
had  ei'lipfed  the  glory  of  all  his  predccefTor**  gre.it  at- 
chievement*,  particularly  the  redu£iion  of  '‘bala,  a 
city,  in  ftrcngih  and  fituation,  neatly  refembling  Cap- 
fa.  Following  hi*  Mow,  he  gradually  prefented  him- 
felf  before  mod  of  the  placet  of  llienglh  in  the  enemy ’• 
country  ; many  of  which  eitlier  opened  their  gates,  or 
were  aSandoned,  at  hi*  approach,  being  terrified  with 
what  had  happened  to  the  unfortunate  citizens  of  Cap- 
fa.  Othci*  taken  by  force,  he  laid  in  aihea  ; and  in 
Ihort,  filled  the  greateft  part  of  Numidia  with  hlood, 
horror,  and  confnfion.  Then,  aftrr  an  obilinate  de- 
fence, lie  r^^duced  .s  cafllc  that  feemed  impregnable, 
feated  not  far  from  Mulucha,  where  Jngurtha  kept  part 
of  his  trrafures.  In  the  mean  time,  Jugurtha  not  be- 
inL'  able  to  prevail  upon  Bocchus,  by  hit  repeated 
lolicitstions,  to  advance  into  Numidia,  where  he  tuund 
himTelf  greatly  prefTctl,  wa*  obliged  to  have  rc- 
cotirfe  to  his  tifual  method  of  bribing  the  Mauritanian 
mtniHert,  in  order  to  put  that  prin.^e  in  motion.  He 
alfo  promifeJ  him  a third  part  of  hi*  kingtlom,  pro- 
vided the)-  could  either  drive  tlic  Romans  out  of  Afri- 
ca, or  get  all  the  Nuroidian  doiiitoioiii  confirmed  to 
him  by  treaty. 

.So  confiderahle  a cefTion  could  mU  fail  of  engaging 
Bocchus  to  fupport  Jugurtha  witli  hi*  whole  jHiwcr. 

The  two  African  monirch*  therefore,  having  joined 
their  forces,  futynifed  Marius  near  Cirta  a*  he  wa*  go- 
ing into  winter-quarters.  The  Roman  general  was  fo 
pufhed  on  tlii*  occafion,  that  the  barbarian*  thought 
themfcives  certain  of  viflory,  and  doubted  not  but  they 
OiouKl  be  aMe  to  extinguish  the  Roman  name  in  Mu- 
fuidia.  But  their  incaution  and  too  great  fcourity 
cnalded  Manu*  to  give  then)  a total  defeat;  which  nitrcli 
wrw  followed  four  day*  after  by  fo  complete  an 
throw,  that  thrir  numerous  army, confiding  of  go.coO 
men,  by  the  acv'cflion  of  a p<}werf«l  corps  of  Moors, 
commanded  by  Bocchua’s  foil  Volux,  was  entirely  ruin- 
ed. Sy!la,Mariu*’*lieute?.ant,moil  rmineotly  dilUnguiih- 
cd  himfelf  in  the  UU  aiftiuu,  which  laid  the  foundatioa 
of  hi*  future  greatuef*.  Bocchus,  now  hooking  upon 
Jugurtha'*  condition  a*  dcfpemie,  anj  not  liciiig  will- 
ing to  run  the  rific  of  lofing  hi*  dominions,  (bowed  a 
difpolition  to  clap  up  a peace  with  Rome.  However, 
the  republic  gave  him  to  uuderdand,  that  he  mud  mic 
expe^  to  he  ranked  amnngfl  it*  friends,  till  he  had 
delivered  up  into  the  cor^Tul**  hands  Jugurtha,  the  in- 
veterate enemy  of  the  Roman  name.  The  Maurita- 
nian monarch,  liaving  entertained  an  high  idea  of  an 
alliaace  with  that  Rate,  refolved  to  fatisfy  it  in  thi* 
ptrttculsr;  and  was  confirmed  in  his  refolution  by  o.ue 
l>ahar,  .1  Numidian  prince,  the  fon  tx'  Maffugrada, 
and  defeeuded  by  his  mother's  fi-le  from  Mafuiilla.  lU- 
ing  cloftly  altaclied  to  the  Rumans,  and  extremely 
agreeable  to  Boi’chus  on  account  of  his  noMc  dilpof’i- 
lion,  he  defeated  all  the  inlriirueHof  Afpar,  Jugunha'i 
miniller.  Upon  Syila's  arrivsl  at  the  Mauritaniia 
court,  the  affair  tlierc  ftemed  to  be  entirely  fettled, 
llowcvet,  Bocchus,  who  was  fur  ever  projecting  new 
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and,  like  the  refl  of  hi*  co'antrym?n,  m the 
» highcA  depiree  perfidious,  debated  within  bimfclf,  whe- 
ther he  fhould  iacrificc  SyiU  or  Jugurlha,  who  were 
t»oth  then  in  hi*  power.  He  wa»  a long  time  fiu^ua* 
ting  with  uncertainty,  and  combated  by  a contrariety 
of  fentiments.  The  hidden  change*  which  dilplay- 
ed  thcmfelve*  In  hi*  countenance,  his  air.  and  hi* 
whole  perfon,  evidently  ihowr  i how  firongly  hia  mind 
was  agitatet!.  But  at  laA  he  returned  to  hts  firil  de- 
fign,  to  which  the  bias  of  his  mind  feemed  naturally 
to  lead  him.  He  therefore  delivered  up  Jugurtha  in- 
to the  hands  of  Sylla,  to  be  conduAed  to  Ma*^iua  ; 
who,  by  that  fuccefsful  event,  happily  terminated  this 
d.tngorou*  war.  The  kingdom  of  Numidia  was  now 
reduced  to  a new  form  : nocchu*.  fnr  hit  important 
fervicc*.  had  the  country  of  the  Maflxfyh.  contigiiou* 
to  Mauritania,  afiigned  him  i which,  from  this  t me, 
look  the  name  of  AV«»  ATaurijatta.  Numidia  Pro- 
pria, or  the  country  of  the  MalTyli,  was  divided  into 
three  parts;  one  of  which  wa*  given  to  Hicmpfal,  an- 
other to  Mandrcrtal,  both  defeendant*  of  MafiniHa  ; 
and  the  third  the  Romans  annexed  to  Africa  Propria, 
or  the  Roman  province  adjacent  to  it.  What  became 
of  Jugurtha  after  he  had  graced  Marius’s  triumph, 
at  which  ceremony  he  was  le«l  in  chain*,  together 
with  hi*  two  fons,  through  the  fircets  of  Rome, 
wc  have  already  laid  before  our  readers.  See  Jucua- 
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Tianfac  Jugurtha’s  two  fons  furvlved  him,  but  fpent  their 
tioT'«  after  lives  in  captivity  at  Vcnulia.  Houever,  one  of  them, 
the  (hath  was,  for  a ftiort  time,  releaftd  from 

Jugurtha.  confinement  by  Aponiun  who  befieged  Acerne  in 
the  war  between  the  Romans  and  the  Italian  allies 
That  general  brought  this  prince  to  his  army,  where 
he  treated  him  as  king,  in  orvler  to  draw  the  Numldian 
force*  off  from  the  Rom.sn  fervice.  Accordingly  thofe 
Numidians  no  fooncr  heard  that  the  fon  of  their  old 
king  was  fighting  for  the  allies,  than  they  began  to 
defm  by  companiea ; which  obliged  Julius  Ctefar  the 
conful  to  part  svlth  all  hi*  Nu  :>idian  cavalry  and  fend 
them  ha.  k into  Africa.  S«mc  few  year*  .iftcr  thi* 
event,  Pop  pey  defeated  Cneiu*  Demitius  Ahenobar- 
bus,  and  Hiarbas  one  of  the  kings  of  Numidia,  kill 
ing  ly.TOC  of  their  mm  upon  the  fpot.  Not  (atisfied 
with  this  viAory,  that  general  purfued  the  fugitives 
to  their  camp,  which  he  foon  forced,  put  Domitius 
to  the  fwofd,  and  took  Hiarbas  pril'iner.  He  then 
reduced  that  part  of  Numidia  which  belonged  to  Hkht- 
baj,  who  fee  ms  to  have  fuccerded  M.indrcffal  above- 
mentioned  ; and  gave  it  tn  Hicmpfal,  a neighbouring 
Numidian  prince,  defeended  from  Mafiniffa,  who  had 
always  oppofed  the  Marian  faAion. 

C^f*'  m*  Suetonius  inform*  us,  that  a difpute  happened  be- 
iuli»  tween  Hicmpfal  and  one  Mafintha,  a nnhlc  Numidian, 
whom,  it  is  probable,  be  h:td  in  Tome  refpcA  injured 
when  Juliu*  C:cfar  firft  began  to  make  a fi;‘ure  in  the 
world.  The  fame  author  aJ«!s,  that  Cxfar  warmly 
cfpoufed  the  caufc  of  Vafmtha,  and  even  grofsly  in- 
fuited  Juha,  Hicmpfal**  fon,  when  lie  attempted  to 
vindicate  his  father's  conduA  on  this  occafion.  He 
pulled  him  by  the  beard,  than  which  a more  unpar- 
donable affiont  could  not  be  offered  to  an  African.  In 
fhort,  he  fereened  Mafintha  from  the  infiilt*  and  vio 
Icnce  of  hi*  eremies;  from  whcnc^^a  rcaloomay  be  af- 
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finned  for  Juba**  adhering  fo  clofcly  afterward*  to  the  S 
Pompeian  faAion.  " j", 

In  confequence  of  the  Indignity  Cirfar  had  offered 
Juba,  and  the  difpnfition  it  hailtKcafione  1,  that  prince i«u<we  of 
did  C*far  great  damage  in  the  civil  wars  betwixt  him  • 
and  Pompey.  By  a ftratagem  he  drew  Curio,  one  of^'^'*^****® 
his  lieutenant*,  into  a general aAion,  which  it  wa*  his 
intercH  at  that  time  to  have  avoi  led.  He  caufed  it  to 
he  given  out  all  over  Africa  Propria  *nd  Numidia,  that 
he  W4*  retiied  into  fomc  remote  country  at  a great  dU 
fiance  from  the  Roman  tcrriioile*.  Th's  coming  to 
Curio**  ears,  who  wa*  then  befieging  Utica,  it  hin- 
dered him  from  taking  the  neceffiry  pretauliura# 
apiafi  a furprife.  .Soon  after,  the  Romm  general  re* 
ceiving  intelligence  that  a fmall  body  of  Numidian* 

*as  approaching  his  camp,  he  put  himfclf  at  the  hciul 
of,  his  forces  in  order  to  attack  them,  and,  for  fear 
they  IhouM  cfcape,  began  hi*  march  in  tlic  night, 
looking  upon  himfclf  as  fore  of  viAory.  Some  of  their 
advanced  polls  he  furprlfed  aflcep,  and  cut  them  to 
pieces  ; which  flill  farther  animated  him  In  fhort, 
about  day.break  he  came  up  with  the  Numidims, 
whom  he  atta.  ke<l  with  great  bravery,  though  his  men 
were  then  failing,  and  vaftly  fatigued  by  their  forced 
and  precipitate  march.  In  the  mean  time,  Juba,  wlio, 
immediately  after  the  propagation  of  the  rumour 
a!  ovc'mrntioned,  had  taken  care  to  march  privately, 
with  the  mainbo^iyof  the  Numidian  army,  to  fupporc 
the  detachment  fent  before  to  decoy  Curio,  alvjnced 
to  the  relief  of  his  men.  The  Rncnan*  had  met  with  a 
great  refifiance  before  he  appeared  ; fo  that  he  eafiljr 
broke  them,  kilUd  Curio,  with  a great  pan  of  his 
troops,  upon  the  fpot,  purfued  the  reft  to  their  camp, 
which  he  plundered,  and  took  many  of  them  prifoner*. 

Moft  of  the  fugitive*,  who  endeavnured  to  make  their 
cfcape  on  board  the  ftiip*  in  the  port  of  Utica,  were 
either  flain  by  the  purfurrs,  or  dtowned.  The  re- 
mainder fell  into  the  hand*  of  Vatus,  who  would  have 
faved  them  ; but  Juba,  who  arrog  ited  to  himfelf  the 
honour  of  this  viAory,  ordered  moft  of  them  to  be  put 
to  the  fword. 

This  viAory  infiifcd  new  life  and  vigour  into  the  Jul«  orer- 
Pompeian  faAion.  who  thereupon  conferred  great  ho-*^'’  hf 
nours  upon  Juha,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  iinf  ^ 

But  Curfar  and  his  adherents  declared  him 
tn  enemy  to  the  date  of  Rome,  adjudj^lng  to  Bocchtis 
and  Hogud,  two  African  prince*  entirely  in  their  in- 
tmft,  the  fovercignty  of  hi*  dominions.  J-jIm  after- 
wards, unitine  hi*  force*  with  thofe  of  .Scipio,  reduced 
Cxftr  to  great  extremities,  and  would  in  all  prubabi- 
lity  have  totally  ruined  him,  had  he  not  been  relieved 
by  Publius  Sittiu*.  Tint  general,  having  formed  a 
confidtrable  corps,  confifting  of  Roman  exiles,  and 
Mauritaniaa  troops  lent  him  by  Ducebus,  according 
to  Dio,  or,  a*  Czfar  will  have  it  Bogud,  made  an 
irruption  Into  Gztulia  and  Numidia.  whiH  Juba  wa* 
employed  in  'ifrtca  Propria.  A*  he  ravaged  tbefe 
counirie*  in  a dreadtul  manner,  Juba  immediately  re- 
turned with  the  hell  part  of  hi*  army,  to  prefcive  them 
from  utter  ^eftruAion.  However,  Cvlar  knowing  ht* 
horfe  to  be  afraid  of  the  enemy’s  cUpb.rnt*  did  not 
think  proper  to  attack  Scipio  iii  tlic  al^ferce  of  the 
Numidian,  till  his  own  elephant*,  and  a frifh  rriq- 
Ibrccrocot  of  trpopSi  hourly  cxpcAed,  arrive  ! from 
U Italy. 
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^ a ac^ffTioti  of  he  in^aiylneJ 

’ Ipmltlt  .-il'ltf  to  a ({uiKJ  account,  both  of  ihc  Ro- 
man ^bicf5  wlt!i  w'hich  ho  wa<  to  copo,  and  the  bar- 
)'irhns.  In  ihc  mt^n  time  Sitpio  ilifpatchcd  rciterj- 
Ud  rtprcffci  l«  Jii’a  to  hallcn  to  hw  afTiHanrc  ; bat 
could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  move  out  of  Namidia, 
till  he  had  promliVd  him  ihc  poTtHion  of  all  the  Ro- 
man don.tt'ions  In  Africa,  if  ihty  could  from  thfiicc 
rxptl  Cxf-r.  1‘his  immediately  put  him  in  motion  ; 
fo  that,  having  feut  a Itrgc  detachment  to  make  head 
a'^alofl  Sittius,  he  marched  with  the  retl  of  ht»  trofipi 
to  iifhll  Si  ipio.  Ho-.vever,  Cafar  at  laft  o»erthre-Jv 
^Sclpio,  Juba,  and  L'lbicnus,  near  the  town  of  Th««p- 
ftM,  and  forced  ad  their  camp$.  As  Scipio  was  the 
, IRrd  fuiprifed  and  dofe^trd,  Juba  fled  into  Numidia, 
vilhout  waiting  for  Cxfar*s  approach  ; hut  the  boi!y 
of  the  Kumidians  detached  liralnll  Sittius,  having 
been  broken  and  difperfed  by  that  general,  none  of  bin 
ftihjeils  there  would  receive  him.  Abandoned  there- 
lore  tu  dcfpnir,  lie  fou^^ht  death  in  a Tingle  combat 
with  Hetreiua,  and,  having  killed  him,  caufed  himfclf 
to  be  difp^tched  hy  one  of  hia  flavfs. 

Namid's  After  this  dccifjvc  af^ion,  and  the  reduftton  of  A- 
re.Ii-eedto  fricn  Prr»pria,  Cyf.ir  made  himfclf  maftcr  of  Numidia, 
the  he  reduced  to  a Roman  province,  ap'iointtu;( 

«|>rgvir,c<.  $jiduiliua  to  govern  it  In  quuHty  of  procoDful, 

with  private  inflruflions  to  pillage  and  plunder  the  in- 
habitants,  and,  by  tint  means,  put  it  out  of  their 
pow'cr  ever  to  fliake  off  the  Romi,n  yoke.  However, 
llocchu®  ami  Rogud  ftill  pnfcrveil  a fort  of  fovercign- 
ty  in  the  coui  tty  of  the  Maifsefyli  and  Mauritania, 
fince  the  former  of  thofe  princes,  having  deferted  C®* 
fur,  feni  an  army  into  Spain  to  afTill  the  Pom;  cians  ; 
on  I ibe  latter,  with  his  forces,  determined  vi^ory  to 
declare  for  CscTar  at  the  ever  memorable  battle  of 
» Munda.  IJogud,  afti^rwards  Tiding  with  Antony 

atzaiud  OAaviiis,  fent  a body  of  forces  to  aflsff  him  in 
Spain  i at  whicii  time  the  Tingitanians  revolting  from 
him,  Bocchus,  with  an  army  coenpefed  of  Romans  in 
the  intercll  of  Oclaviui,  who  paffed  over  from  Spain 
into  Afrita,  and  his  own  fubjeCla,  poffeffed  himfelf  of 
hfauritania  Tingitana.  Bogud  fled  to  Antony  ; and 
Octavius,  after  the  concluTon  of  the  w*ar,  honoured 
the  inhabitants  of  Tingi  with  all  the  privileges  of  Ro- 
man citivens.  We  likewife  confirmed  Bocchus  king 
of  Mauritania  C^farienfis,  or  the  country  of  the  Maf* 
ixfyli,  in  the  pofTeffion  of  Tiogitania,  which  he  had 
conquered,  as  a reward  for  his  important  fcrviccg.  In 
this  he  imitated  the  example  of  his  great  predcccffor 
Julius  Caefar,  who  divided  fome  of  the  fruitful  plains 
of  Xumidta  among  the  foldleis  of  P.  iiiltius,  who  had 
conquered  great  part  of  that  country,  and  appointed 
bittius  himfclf  fovercign  of  that  dillricl.  Sittius,  as 
has  been  intimated  above,  having  taken  Cirta,  killed 
8abnra,  Juba’s  general,  entirely  difperfed  his  forces, 
and  either  cut  off  or  taken  prifoners  mofl  of  the  Pom- 
yeian  fugitives  that  cfcape.1  from  the  battle  of  Thap- 
fua,  highly  deferved  to  be  ditliriguifhed  in  fo  eminent 
a iranncr.  After  Bocebus’s  death,  Mauritania  and 
the  Mafbrfylian  Numidia  were  in  all  tefpHts  confider- 
'cd  as  Roman  provinces. 

NUMISMA'rOGRAPHlA,  a term  ufed  for  the 
defer  Iption  and  knowledge  of  ancient  coins  and  medals, 
ttihcther  of  gold,  filver,  or  brafs.  8<c  Coins  and  Me- 
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NUMfTOR,  the  fon  of  Procai  king  of  Altta,  r.nd  Numitts 
the  !>rothcrof  Amuliiis.  Pioc  ai  before  his  death  made 
him  and  Amuiiusjoir.t  he  n to  the  crown,  on  condiitnn 
of  their  reigning  .tnmnlly  by  tiima : but  Amulius,  on  ' ~ 
getung  prifTcfrioo  of  the  throne,  excluded  Xiimitor, 
whofe  Ion  Laufus  he  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  uiid 
obliged  Rhea  Sylvia,  Numitor's  qiily  dauglitcr,  to  Ikc* 
come  a veil*!.  'I  hi*  printtfi  I rooming  pregnant,  de- 
chred  flic  was  witli  child  by  tlie  god  Mira;  and 
aftcrwurifl  brought  forth  Khrmuv  and  Romulus,  who 
at  length  kiJietl  Amuliu-i,  and  rellored  Numitor  to  the  . 
throne,  -54  B.  C.  Sec  Kiir.MUv  and  Romulus. 

NUM. MUS,  a piece  of  money  oiherwifc  called 
f^^rrtias. 

NUN,  the  fon  of  Elifliamah,  and  father  of  Jofhii.i, 
of  the  tiific  of  Ephraim.  *rhc  Greeks  gave  him  the 
name  of  Navr  infield  of  Nun.  This  m:m  is  known 
in  facred  hiftory  only  by  b^iiig  the  father  of  Jofitua. 

Nun,  a woman,  in  fcveral  Chnflia,u  countnes,  who 
devotes  herfclf,  in  a cloifler  or  nunnery,  to  a religious 
life.  Sec  the  article  Monk. 

There  were  women,  in  the  ancient  Chriffi:.n  church, 
wlio  m?de  public  profrfiion  of  virginity,  before  the 
munaflic  life  vns  known  in  the  world,  as  appear* 
from  the  writings  of  Cyprian  and  TcrtuIIian.  Thcfe, 
for  diflinclinn's  fake,  are  fometimr,  called  e eUfiaftic/d 
and  wrre  comnioiiiy  enrolled  in  the  canon  <‘r 
matricula  of  the  church.  They  diffcrcil  from  the 
irtonartic  vir.'in  chiefly  in  thiH,  that  they  lived  private- 
ly in  their  fathers  houfes,  whereas  the  others  lived  tn 
communities  ; but  their  profeffion  of  virginity  was  not 
fo  Uriel  as  to  make  it  criminal  in  them  to  marry  a.^'tcr- 
wanls,  if  they  thought  fie.  As  to  the  confecratiun  of 
virgins,  it  had  fomc  things  peculiar  in  it : it  wj-i 
tifualiy  performed  publicly  in  the  cliurch  by  the  biihop. 

The  virgin  made  a public  profeflion  of  her  rcfolutioit, 
and  then  the  bilbop  put  upon  her  the  acctiUomed  ha- 
bit of  facred  virgins.  One  part  <*f  this  habit  was  a 
veil,  called  the  jacrum  vthmen  } another  was  a kind  ol 
mitre  or  coronet  WMrn  upon  the  head.  At  piefenl, 
when  a woman  is  to  he  made  a nun,  the  ha’-il,  veil,  and 
-ring  of  the  candidate  are  carried  to  the  altar;  and  flie 
herfclf,  accompanied  by  her  nearcil  relations,  is  con- 
duced to  the  btihop.  who,  after  mafs  and  an  anthem, 

(the  fubjeil  of  which  is,  “that  fhe  ought  to  have  her 
lamp  lighted,  becaufc  the  hridcL'room  is  coming  to 
meet  hcrV'-pronounces  the  beficdi^lion  : then  Ihc  rife* 
up,  and  the  bllhirp  confeentes  the  new  haliii,  fpirnk' 
ling  it  with  holy  w'ltcr.  When  the  candidate  has  put 
OD  htr  religious  habit,  fhe  prefents  hcrfelf  before  the 
bifhop,  anil  ling*,  on  her  knees,  Anctih  Chrifli  fum^ 

&c.;  then  fhe  receives  the  v«il,  and  afterwards  the  ting, 
by  which  ibc  is  married  to  Chrill  ; and  iatily,  the. 
crown  of  virginity.  When  fhe  is  crowned,  an  ana- 
thema is  denoonced  againll  all  who  fhall  attempt  to 
make  her  break  her  vows.  In  fomc  few  inffanccs,  per- 
haps, it  may  have  happened  that  nunneries,  monnffe- 
ries,  &c.  may  have  been  ufeful  as  well  to  morality 
arvd  religion  as  to  literature : in  the  grcifi,  however, 
they  have  been  highly  prejudiaal ; aad  however  well 
they  might  be  fuppofed  to  do  when  viewed  in  theory, 
in  faA  they  arc  unnatural  and  impious^  It  wasfurcif 
far  from  tbe  intcnlioti  of  Providence  to  feclude  youth 
and  beauty  in  a cToirtcred  ruin,  or  to  deny  them  the 
innocent  enjoymeut  of  their  years  am!  fcx. 

7 NUNCIO*  ' 
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KUNCIO,  or  Numtio,  an  fmtn  the 

to  fon)c  Cathcllc  prince  or  Aau',  or  a perlon  wbo 
r-tteois  O’)  the  bcha'tf  at  a congrcfyi  ur  an  af> 

ilmblr  oF  f,.rral  amb-tnadnr«. 

NX'NCIM^ATIVE,  in  the  fi:hool'«,  fomething  that 
U only  nominal,  or  noexlftcncc  but  in  name. 

.W'Hrri-Ariyf  li’iU  or  a will  maJc  vor- 

bapT,  am!  not  pot  :ii  writing.  Sec  the  ariuL’«WiLL 
aQi!  'rL'^TAMcKr. 

NUNDINA,  a amon^  the  ancxnt  hen- 

thcns»  fuppofed  to  b:tve  the  care  of  the  puridcation  of 
irfaiiu.  An.!  beca'-ife  male  infanta  wtre  porilkd  nine 
data  rfter  thcir  htilh,  her  name  is  derlve.1  from  nwn*/, 
«»’  t>)c  nintiii  tKoUj;h  iemalaonfanti  were  pnrided  the 
eighth  d<r  ; which  puriheation  wa*  called  injlraiion  hy 
the  Rt>n>{m<r. 

NIINDIXAL,  Xun’Hnalis^  a name  wMrIi  the  Ro- 
mans g?.vc  to  the  eight  firil  letters  of  the  alphabet  ufrd 
in  their  kalecdar. 

This  ferieg  of  Irctcr*,  A,  B.  C,  D,  E,  F,  G»  H, 
is  placed  and  repeated  fuccelBvely  fnim  iheltfR  to  the 
iirt  day  of  the  year : one  of  ihrfe  always  cxprc.'fed 
the  mnrkct-dayV|  or  the  anemMies  called  nun.iin^, 
rt'ivemiin^,  becanfe  they  returned  every  nine  d«y«. 
'J'hc  country  people,  after  workinjj  cijjht  day"  fuc- 
ctflively,  came  to  town  the  ninth,  to  fell  their  feveral 
commiHiiiieSf  and  to  inform  iheinfrlves  of  what  related 
tu  religion  ami  government.  Thus  the  nundinal  day 
l*efng  under  A on  the  tirtl,  ninth,  fevcntceih,  and 
rwemy-ftuh  days  of  January^  &c.  the  letter  1)  will 
be  the  nurniinal  letter  of  the  yc?.r  following.  Thefc 
iiundimU  Ixar  a very  great  refemblinct  to  the  domi* 
meal  letters,  which  irturn  every  eight  dajs,  a«  the 
tiumiinrtls  did  every  nine. 

NtlNnOCOMAR,  a Rajali  in  Bcn^ral,  and  head 
of  the  bramitis,  vvho,  in  17751  wai  condemned  to  an 
igRomini<'tis  death  by  En^liili  laws  newly  inlriKluccJ, 
in  an  Eri'^lilh  court  of  juilice  newly  cilablHhcd,  for  a 
forgery  chatged  to  have  been  committed  !'y  him  many 
years  ^fore.  'l*hal  he  was  gwIUy  of  the  deed  can- 
not he  queftioned  ; but  there  was  fiircly  foincihin^ 
l.aid  in  condemning  a man  by  an  et  fxidn\Aw.  He 
bore  his  fate  wdih  the  utmofl  fortitude,  in  the  full 
«-onlidencc  that  lits  foul  would  Toon  be  rcun'ted  to  the 
tiniverfal  fpiril  whence  it  had  Iprung.  See  Meta  pm  v- 
•ICS,  Part  in.  Ch.  iv.  Of  the  /mmartahff  nf  ihf  SwL 

McH/e  AVor^o,  in  the  environs  of  Naples,  blocks 
lip  the  valley  of  Avemo.  “ This  mountain  (Mr  Swin- 
burne tflis  us)  arofe  in  the  year  155^*.  for  after  re- 
]>eated  quikings  the  earth  burii  afunder,  and  m.idc 
way  for  a deluge  of  h<y|  afhei  and  flames,  which  rifing 
< xtremely  high,  and  darkening  the  atmofphere,  fell 
t!own  ugatii  and  formed  a circular  mound  four  miles 
in  circumference,  and  loco  feet  high,  with  a large 
cup  in  the  iTtiddle.  Tire  wind  riling  aftcrward«>,  waft- 
ed the  lighter  particles  over  the  c*nintry,  MaRcd  ve- 
getation, and  killed  the  animals  who  graacd ; the  con- 
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fequence  was,  that  the  place  was  deferted,  till  Don 
Pedio  de  Toledo,  viceroy  of  Naples,  encouraged  the 
inhabitsnti  f-y  example  and  otherwife  to  return. 

*'  Part  of  Monte  Nnovo  is  cultivated,  hut  the 
larj’er  portion  of  its  d.cclivity  is  wildly  ovcrgr  rwn  with 
pricklv-broorn,  and  rank  weeds  th.it  emit  .t  very  fe- 
tid fulphnrcous  fmctl.  'I'he  water  is  (hallow',  iu  in- 
lidc  chill  with  flirubs,  and  the  little  nreaaic  tlie  bot- 
tom ]ilantrd  with  fig  and  mulberry  trus  j a moll 
(Iriking  f|>erimen  of  the  amazing  vieiKitnJes  that  take 
place  in  this  extraordinary  country.  I faw'  no  ttac*c» 
of  lava  or  nr«ched  matter,  and  fe»v  Hones  within. 

“ Near  the  foot  of  this  mountain  the  falrterraneatis 
firci  aM  with  fuch  immediate  power,  that  wen' the 
fand  at  the  bottom  of  the  Tea  is  heated  to  an  intole- 
rable d**ifrrc.*' 

‘NUPriAL  RITES,  the  ceremonies  attending  the 
folemni/.ition  of  marriage,  which  arc  different  in  dif- 
Icrtnt  ages  and  countries.  VW  cannot  o lut  here  .t 
cuilom  which  wa*  pra^Ifed  by  she  Romans  on  thefc 
occa(ions{  which  was  this  : Immediately  after  the  chief 
ceremonies  were  over,  the  ncw-reariicd  mnn  threw 
/sut/  about  the  mom  for  the  boys  to  feramUe  for.  V'a- 
rious  reafiins  h^ve  been  afTigncd  for  it;  but  that  which 
mo!t  generally  prevails,  and  feems  to  be  the  mod  jull, 
is,  tint  by  lilts  the  bridegroom  figoiflcd  his  reiolu- 
lion  to  ahandun  trifles^and  commence  a ferio'u  enurfe- 
of  life;  whence  huiibut  rrfuiit  in  this  fenfe  became  a 
proverb.  They  might  alfo  he  an  emiilem  of  fertility. 

The  ancient  Greeks  had  a perfon  to  coudiiA  tlie 
bride  from  her  own  to  the  !iridcgro<jm*s  houfc  ; and 
hcncc  he  was  called  by  the  Greeks  which 

term  was  afterwards  u(i.d  both  \iy  the  Romans  and 
the  Jews. 

NUREMBERG,  an  imperial  city  of  Germany, 
capital  of  a teiriiory  of  the  faiive  name,  lituated  in  E. 
l.ong.  1 1'',  N.  Lit.  47.50.  It  Hands  on  the  Reg* 
nitx,  over  which  it  has  feveral  bridges,  both  of  wood 
and  Hone,  at  the  bottom  of  a liiil,  60  miles  from 
Augfhurg,  87  from  Munich,  46  from  Whirtzburg, 
and  to  from  RatiHion  ; and  is  thought  by  fume  to  be 
the  Segodunum,  and  by  others  the  Catlrum  Nuricum, 
of  the  ancients. 

TiiC^iiy  has  derived  its  name  from  the  hill,  upon 
which  Hands  this  caHIr,  called,  in  Latin,  CaHrum  No* 
riciim,  round  wliich  the  city  was  begun  to  be  built, 
and  where  the  emperors  formerly  lodged  ; and  here 
"hey  lodge  Hill,  when  they  pafv  by  that  city.  They 
there  preferve,  a«  precloua  rclwr",  the  crown,  fcepirc, 
closths,  bufkins,  and  other  ornaments  of  Charlemagne 
(a),  which  ferved  alfo  the  emperor  Leopold,  when 
he  went  thither  after  his  eiettion,  to  receive  the  ho- 
mage of  the  city.  The  fmall  river  Kegnitz,  wliich 
runs  through  it,  pud  thofe  of  Kednitz  and  Schwar* 
rack,  which  pafs  by  its  wall",  furniHi  the  inhabitants, 
bdides  other  advantages,  with  the  means  of  making 
all  forth  of  HufU,  dyes,  and  other  manufadurcs  (b), 
U z and 


Suftid, 

Na’c«t* 

H«r^. 


(a)  Thefc  ornaments  aie,  9 nut  red  crown,  enriched  with  rubies,  emeralds,  and  pearls;  the  dalmatic  of 
Charlemagne,  richly  embroidered  ; the  imperial  mantle  powdered,  with  embroidered  eagles,  and  its  border 
thick  ficl  with  large  emeralds,  fapphircs,  and  topares  ; the  bulkius  covered  with  plates  of  gold  ; the  gloves  era- 
Iroideret! ; the  apple,  the  golden  fceptie,  and  fwonl.  'Hie  ancient  ciiHom  of  the  empire  is,  that  the  emperof 
is  bound  to  aHcoilde  in  ihts  city  the  (irll  diet  that  he  holds  after  his  cleClion  and  coronation. 

(a)  'Fberc  is  in  Nuremberg,  and  in  the  neighbouring  villages  depending  upon  it,  an  tofinitc  number  of 

’ workmen 
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Norrm*  tnd  t07$i  which  arc  carried  aoJ  fold  even  in  the  In* 
dies. 

is  a larj^e  and  well-buHt  town»  but  not  terjr  po- 
pulous. Its  fortiBcaiions  are  a double  wall»  flank- 
ed with  towera  mounting  cannon,  and  a deep  ditch- 
The  ma^iftrates,  and  moft  of  the  inhabit  inti«  are 
• Liitherana.  There  arc  a great  many  churchc*  and 
chripels  in  it.  In  that  of  St  Schali  ii  a brafs  mo- 
pument  of  the  laint  ; and  a pidure,  reprefenting 
the  creation  of  the  world,  by  the  celebrated  Albert 
Durcr,  who  wan  a native  of  the  town  ; but  the  fiocft 
church  in  the  town  ia  thet  of  St  Gilca.  In  that  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft  are  kept  moft  of  the  jewel*  of  the 
empire,  together  with  the  pretended  fpear  with  which 
our  Saviour's  fide  was  pierced,  a thorn  of  his  crown, 
and  a piece  of  the  manner  wherein  he  was  laid. 
Here  arc  alfo  a great  many  luifpitals,  one  in  particu- 
lar for  foundlings,  and  another  for  pilgrims  | with  a 
gymnafium,  an  an-stonnical  theatre,  a granary,  a fine 
public  library,  the  old  imperial  forlrcfi  or  catUe, 
fome  remains  of  the  old  citadel  of  the  burgraves  of 
Nuremberg,  feveral  Latin  fchooli,  an  academy  of 
painting,  a well  furnlfhcd  arfcnal,  a Teutonic  lioufe 
in  which  the  Rogran-cnholic  fcrvice  is  tolcratCvd,  and 
a mint.  Mr  Kcyfler  fays,  there  are  upwards  of  550 
flrtcts  in  St,  about  140  fountains,  i6  churchea,  44 
idigious  honfes,  12  bridges,  market-places,  and 
25,00c  inliabiunts ; and  that  its  territories,  bdldrs 
the  capital  and  four  other  towns,  contains  above  ^co 
villages,  ani  a**out  160  mills  on  the  Regnita.  The 
trade  of  this  city,  though  upon  the  decline,  it  iliU  very 
great,  many  of  its  manufa^hires  being  fljll  exported 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  ; among  which  may  be  reckon- 
ed a great  variety  of  curious  toys  in  ivory,  wood,  and 
metal,  already  mentioned.  The  city  has  alfo  diflingnilh- 
cd  itfclf  in  the  arts  of  painting  and  engraving.  When 
the  emperor  Henry  VI.  afTiflcd  at  a tournament 
in  Nuremberg,  he  laifcd  38  burghers  to  the  degree 
of  oubility,  the  defeendants  of  whom  are  called  J>a- 
triti/Tnit  and  have  the  government  of  the  city  entire- 
ly in  their  hands;  the  whole  council,  except  eight 
maders  of  companies,  who  are  fummoned  only  on 
extraordinary  oecafiuni,  conilfling  of  them.  Among 
the  fine  brifs  cannon  in  the  arfenal,  is  one  that  is 
charged  at  the  breech,  and  may  be  fired  eight  times  io 
a minute  ; and  two  that  carry  balls  of  eighty  pounds. 
The  city  keeps,  in  conilant  pay,  feveo  companies, 
confilling  each,  in  time  of  peace,  of  ICO  mai,  but, 
in  time  of  w'ar,  of  183;  two  troops  of  cuiraiHert, 
each  confiding  of  85  men  ; and  two  companies  of  in- 
valids. There  are  alfo  24  companies  of  burghers, 
well  armed  and  difciplincd.  On  the  new  bridge, 
which  is  faid  to  have  co!\  too, coo  guilders,  are  two 
pyramids,  on  the  top  of  one  of  whi^  is  a dove  with 


an  olive  hranch  in  her  bill,  and  on  the  other  an  imnc-  Nurem- 
rial  bhek  eagle.  Mufic  alfo  flourilhes  greatly  in  No-  . 

remberg;  and  thofe  who  deli«>ht  in  nuch.inic  arts  and  >/urnnj;. 
manufaClurcs  cannot  any  where  better  gratify  their  ^ ^ * 

curiofity.  As  an  imperial  city,  it  has  a feat  and 
voice  at  the  diets  of  the  empire  and  circle,  paying  to 
the  chamber  of  Wetzlar  812  rix-dollars  each  term. 

The  urritory  belonging  to  the  city  is  pretty  large, 
containing,  befidcs  two  confiderable  fordls  of  pir»c, 
called  the  Sila/J  and  Laarcme  /orejltf  fcvcral  tovnis 
and  villages. 

We  have  mentioned  already  that  certain  families 
called  patricians,  to  the  exclnfion  of  the  rtfl,  poders 
the  oiHces  of  the  fcnaie  They  arc  compofed  of  42 
perfons  (c),  over  which  two  caftcllans,  or  perpetual  fe- 
ncfchals,  prefidc,  the  firfl  of  whom  has  liis  rclidcuce 
in  the  cafUc  Thefe  cailcUans  adcmble  fumetimes  in 
the  caille,  with  five  or  fix  of  the  chief  members,  to 
hold  a frcrct  council  (d).  And,  as  this  city  glories 
in  being  one  of  the  firit  which  embraced  Luthctanifm, 
it  prefcrvcfi  the  privilege  of  that  in  civd  matters,  not 
admitting  any  catholics  to  the  magillracy  or  fretdorn 
of  the  town  ; the  c.'itholici  there  having  the  liberty 
only  of  remaining  under  the  protedion  of  the  reft,  and 
performing  their  religious  worfhip  in  a commandrry 
of  Malta,  and  this  but  at  certain  hours,  not  to  difiurb 
the  Lutherans,  who  likewife  alTemble  there,  although 
in  pofreflion  of  all  the  other  churches- 

This  city  ia  particuLry  noted  for  its  antiquity, 
grandeur,  fortifications,  its  triple  walls  of  hewn  (lone, 

Its  large  and  deep  moat,  its  fine  houfes,  large  churches, 
its  wide  firects,  always  cLan,  and  for  its  curious  and 
Urge  library,  and  its  magazine  dored  with  every  thing 
proper  for  its  defence. 

NURSERY,  in  gardening,  is  a piece  of  land  fet 
apart  for  railing  and  propagating  all  fsrti  of  trees  and 
plants  to  fupply  the  gardcti  and  other  pUntations. 

NURSING  or  CHiLoasN.  See  Lactatio. 

The  following  obfcivations  arc  laid  to  be  the  refult 
of  long  experience  f.  A child,  when  it  come^*  into  the 
world,  if  almoH  a round  hall  j it  if  the  nuifc’s  part  to 
aflid  nature,  in  biinging  it  to  a proper  fhape.  'Fhe 
child  Ibould  be  laid  (t^^  month)  upon  a thin  ma- 
trafs,  rather  longer  than  itfclf,  which  the  nurfe 
uill  keep  upon  her  Up,  that  the  child  may  always  lie 
firaight,  and  only  fit  up  as  the  nurfe  Hants  the  matrsCs. 

To  let  a child  quite  upright  before  the  end  of  the  firR 
•month,  hurts  the  eye*,  by  making  the  white  part  of 
the  eye  appear  below  the  upper  eye  lid.  Afterwardf 
the  nurfe  will  begin  to  fet  it  up  and  dance  it  by  de- 
grees. The  child  mufi  he  kept  as  dry  a*  pitfTible. 

The  cloathing  fliould  he  very  Ught,  and  not  much 
loD’^cr  than  the  child,  that  the  Ic^s  may  be  got  at 
With  cafe,  in  order  to  have  them  often  rubbed  in  the 

day 


workmen,  very  ingenious  ia  making  feveral  kind*  of  toys  of  wood,  which  are  catried  tliroiigh  all  the  fairs  of 
Germany,  and  from  thence  through  all  Europe.  Tbcfe  toys  arc  called  Nurembergs;  and  they  have  fo  great  a 
fale,  that  it  even  exceeds  defeription.  This  employment  affords  a livetihood  to  tlic  grcalell  part  of  the  inha- 
bit ;nts  of  the  city  ; and  they  make  a very  confidcrahle  profit  from  this  traffic 

(c)  Of  thefe  42  mcmbcTf,  there  arc  only  34  chofrn  from  the  patrician  families  ; the  other  eight  are  taken 
from  among  the  burghers,  and  make  in  a manner  a fmall  feparate  body. 

(d)  This  fecrct  council  is  compofed  of  feven  ptinripal  ch*efi  of  the  republic,  and  for  that  reafon  15  called 
^ptfmvirate.  It  determines  the  moll  important  aRairs  ; and  it  is  the  depufilory  of  the  precious  fioBCS  of  the 
empire,  of  the  imperial  crown,  the  eofigns,  fcaU,  and  keys  of  the  city. 
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Kwfia;.  day  with  a warm  baod  or  flannel,  and  in  particular  the 
ififide  of  them. 

Kubbin|i^  a child  all  over  takes  olF  fcurf,  and  makes 
the  blood  circulate.  The  one  brcafl  fhmild  be  rubbed 
with  the  hands  one  way,  and  the  other  the  other  way, 
night  and  morning  at  lead. 

The  ankle-bones  and  inflde  of  the  knees  Ihould  be 
rubbed  twice  a-day  ; this  will  flrengthen  ihofe  parts, 
and  make  the  child  flretch  its  knees  nnd  keep  them 
flat,  which  is  the  foundation  of  an  ere^  and  graceful 
per  fun 

A nurfe  ought  to  keep  a child  as  HttJe  in  her  arms 
as  pofHble,  led  the  legs  Ihoult  be  cramped,  and  the 
toes  turned  inwards,  i.et  her  always  keep  the  child’s 
legs  loufe.  The  oftener  the  poflure  is  changed,  the 
belter. 

TofEng  a child  about,  'and  exerciflng  it  in  (he  open 
air  in  fine  weather,  is  of  the  grcaleft  ferrice.  In  ci- 
ties, children  arc  rrot  to  be  kept  tn  hot  rooms,  but  to 
have  as  much  air  as  poflible 

Want  of  exercife  is  the  caufe  of  large  hra  ls,  weak 
and  knotted  joints,  a contrafled  bread,  which  occa- 
fioDs  coughs  and  fluffed  lungs,  an  ill  ihaped  perfon. 


Two  caps  are  to  he  put  oo  the  head,  till  the  child  Nufanee 
has  got  mofl  of  its  teeth.  v . ^ v 

The  child*8  drefs  for  the  night  may  be  a Ihirt,  a ” 
blanket  to  lie  on,  and  a thin  gown  to  lie  over  tlie  ■ 

blanket 

NUSANCE,  or  Nuisance,  in  law,  a thing  done 
to  the  annoyance  of  another. 

Kutfancts  arc  cither  public  or  private.— A public  • 
nuifance  is  an  cfTence  againfl  the  public  in  general, 
either  by  doing  what  tends  to  the  annoyance  of  all 
the  king’s  fubjt^s,  or  by  ne^'leCting  to  do  what  the 
common  good  requires:  in  which  cafe,  all  annoyances 
and  injuries  to  flrects,  highways,  bridges,  and  large 
rivers,  as  slfo  diforderly  alehoufes,'  bawdy-houfes, 
gaming-houfes,  flages  for  rope-dancers,  &c.  are  held 
to  be  common  nuifanccs.— A private  nuifance  is,  when 
only  one  perfon  or  family  is  annoyed  by  the  doing  of 
any  thing ; as  where  a perfon  flops  up  the  light  of 
another's  huufe,  or  builds  in  fuch  a manner  that  the 
rain  falU  from  his  hoofe  upon  his  neighbour’s. 

NUT,  among  botaniiis^  denotes  a rtaiCAaptt/M 
of  an  extiaordinary  hardnefs,  incloiing  a kernel  or 
feed 


and  waddling  gait,  bchdea  a numerous  train  of  other 
ills. 

The  child’s  flifh  is  to  be  kept  perfcAly  clean,  by 
conflantly  wafliing  its  limbs,  and  likewife  its  neck 
and  ears  ; beginning  with  warm  w-ater,  till  ty  de- 
grees it  will  not  only  bear,  but  like  to  be  waffacd  uith 
cold.  *• 

Kiflfig  early  in  the  morning  is  good  for  all  children, 
provided  they  awake  of  themfeivea,  which  they  gene- 
rally do ; but  they  are  never  to  be  w'aked  out  of  their 
fleep,  and  as  foon  as  poflible  to  be  brought  to  regular 
fleeps  in  the  day. 

Wheu  laid  in  bed  or  cradle,  their  legs  are  always  to 
be  laid  flraight.  « 

Children,  till  they  are  two  or  three  years  old  mull 
never  be  fuflered  to  walk  long  enough  at  a tirue  to  be 
sreaiy. 

G11U  might  be  trained  to  the  proper  m.-magement 
of  children,  if  a premium  were  given  in  frce-h  hools, 
wotkboufes.  &c.  tb  thofe  that  Wought  up  the  fluell 
child  to  one  year  old. 

If  the  mother  cannot  fticklc  the  child,  get  a wliole- 
fome  cheerful  woman,  with  young  milk,  who  has 
been  ufed  to  tend  young  children.  After  the  firll  fix 
months,  fmall  broths,  and  innocent  foods  of  auy  kind^ 
may  doss  well  as  living  wholly  upon  milk 

A principal  thing  to  be  always  attended  to  is.  to 
give  youi  g children  conflant  exercife,  and  to  keep  them 
in  ap^upir  peflure. 

With  regard  to  the  child’s  drefs  10  the  day,  let  it 
be  a /hirt ; a petticoat  ot  Ane  flannel,  two  or  three 
inches  longer  than  ths  child’s  feet,  with  a dimity  top 
(commonly  called  a hodi  e (&ct  , to  tie  bchtnv!  ; over 
that  a furcmgle  m.ide  of  floe  buckram,  two  inches 
broad,  cnve.cd  over  with  fattin  or  tine  ticken,  with  a 
ribbon  faflened  to  It  to  tie  it  on,  which  snfMcrs  cyery 
parpofe  of  flays,  and  has  none  of  their  inconveniences. 
O^er  (hit  p' t a robe,  or  a flip  and  trof.k,  or  whatever 
you  like  bed  ; provided  it  is  faflened  behind,  and  not 
much  longer  than  the  child  s feet,  that  their  motions 
vay  be  ilricUy  oblcrved. 


Niri'ATION,  In  aflronomy,  a kind  of  tremulous 
motion  of  the  axis  of  the  earth,  whereby,  in  each  an- 
nU'd  revolution,  it  is  twice  inclined  to  the  ccUptic,  and 
as  often  returns  to  its  former  portion. 

■ NUTCRACKER,  iiec  Corvvs,  8. 

'*  This  bird  (fays  Buffun)  is  dilUnguhhed  from  the  Piste 
jays  and  imgpits  by  the  Ihapc  of  ils  bill,  whi.h  isCCCxtvww 
flraightcr,  Idunter,  and  compufed  of  two  unequal 
pieces.  Its  mflint:^  is  alfo  diil'eient  { for  it  prefers  the 
rcficcnce  of  high  cnountnins,  and  its  difpofitioti  is  not 
fo  much  tindlurcvl  with  cunning  and  fufpiiion  ** 

'rhey  live  upon  hazd-nuts,  acorn*,  wild  berries, 
the  kernels  of  pine-tops,  and  even  on  infers. 

**  Bcfi-Jes  the  brilliancy  of  the  plumige,  the  nut- 
crackei  if  remarkable  for  the  triangular  white  fpoU 
which  arc  fpread  over  its  whole  body,  except  the  head. 

Thcle  fpotsare  fnj|,i)lcr  on  the  upper  part,  aid  broad- 
er on  the  bread  ; their  elTedt  is  the  greater,  as  they 
are  contrafled  with  the  brown  ground. 

**'rhefc  biids  are  mofl  attached,  as  1 have  obferved 
above,  to  mountainous  lltuations.  They  are  common 
in  Auvergne,  Savoy,  Lorraine,  Franche-Compte, 
Switzerland,  the  Bergamafquc,  in  Auflria,  in  the  moun- 
tains which  are  covered  with  forefls  of  pines.  They 
alfo  occur  in  Sweden,  though  only  io  the  fouthcra 
ps.'tsufthat  cou;<try.  I'hc  people  in  Germany  call 
them  1 urkey  biids.  Italian  birds,  African  birds  p 
u-htch  Lnguage  means  no  more  than  tliat  they  ire 

foreign. 

**  rKougR  the  nutcrackers  are  not  birds  of  paf- 
fage,  they  Ay  fometimes  from  the  mountains  to  the 
plains.  Frifch  fays,  that  flocks  of  them  are  often  ob- 
Icrvcd  to  accompany  ocher  birds  into  different  parts 
of  Germany,  efpecially  where  there  are  pine  foreUs. 

But  in  1754.  gre.nt  flights  of  them  entered  France, 
pHiticularly  Burgundy,  where  there  are  few  pines  i 
they  weic  fo  fatigued  on  their  arrival,  that  they  fuf- 
fered  thcmfclvcs  to  be  caught  by  the  hand. 

**  We  cannot  find  in  viriters  of  natural  htfloty  any  * 
details  with  regard  to  their  laying,  their  incubalfion, 
tbc  tiaining  of  their  young,  the  duration  of  their  lifes  m 
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N.;h;»cU,  Sec.  for  thfy  Hiunt  inacccflible  fpotii  where  t!.cy  en- 
undilhirbeil  f.tfcty  and  fellcily.’* 

' NU  THATCH,  in  ornllholojy.  S«  Sitta,  its 

('cacric  name.  In  this  place  wc  fliali  only  extract 
from  niiffoii  an  act'ount  of  two  fpeclc>  uf  foreign  birda 
icutc-O  to  (he  nuthatch. 

I.  77r  grrtH  ho'jx-UIUJ  nuthauh* — It  is  the  lar* 

7 j;c;\  of  the  known  nuthatc-hrs:  its  bill,  though  pret- 

ty llraight,  ia  indited  at  the  middle,  and  a little  luiuk- 
cd  at  the  end  ; the  nuilrIU  aie  round ; the  quills  of 
(lie  tail  pad  of  the  \vi«>^'a  edged  with  oruigc  on  a 
brown  grojiid ; ihe'throH  white;  the  head  and  bovlt 
;:T?y  ; the  tind..r  fide  of  the  body  whitilh.  Such  arc 
the  principal  ptojicrties  of  the  bird,  it  was  obferved 
by  Ulcane  in  Jamaica. 

**  Itk  tot^l  length  Is  aSmil  feven  inches  and  a.li.t1f ; 
the  bill,  is  ci^ht  lines  and  one  third ; the  upper  maudible 
a little  protuherspt  near  the  middle;  the  mid  toe,  eight 
linca  an<l  one  third  ; the  alar  extent,  eleven  inches  and 
a cuartri  ; the  tail  about  iweQty>thrce  line*.*' 

I’hte  h<  fp^ud  ox  Suriaatn  nutimuh,—^*^  'I'lui  is  ano. 

CCcxLVit  thcr  American  nuthatch,  with  a hooked  hill  ; hut  dif- 
fers from  the  precc  bug  in  fize,  plumage,  and  climate  : 
itinlnbits  Dutch  Guiana. 

“ Tlie  upper  fide  of  the  head  and  of  the  body  i*  of 
a dull  ulh  colour  ; the  fupcTior  coverts  of  the  wings  of 
ihc  fame  colour,  but  leiminaled  with  white;  the 
throat  »hite ; the  bread  ami  all  tlie  under  lide  of  this 
body  cinereous,  and  more  dilute  than  the  upper  fide, 
w’ith  white  llrcaks  fcaitcrctl  on  the  brrall  and  (ides, 
which  (orma  a tort  of  fpeckling  ; the  bill  and  legs 
brown. 

Total  length,  about  fix  inebet;  the  lull,  an  inch  : 
the  tarjuft  feven  lines  and  a half;  the  mid  toe,  ciktiu 
or  nine  lines,  and  longer  than  the  hind  toe,  whofe  nail  is 
the  llrongcft  ; the  tall,  about  eighteen  lines,  confiding 
of  twelve  ro^rly  equal  quills,  and  exceeds  the  wiugi 
• thirteen  or  foiirieen  lines.*’ 

Tjatei  XU  PMEO.  Sec  MvarsTiCA,  its  generic  name. 
Tbc  tree  which  produces  this  frylt  was  formerly 
cccxAxv.  thought  to  grow  only  in  tbc  Banda  lilands.  It  is 
now  patl  a doubt,  however,  that  it  grows  in  the  IHe 
of  France  and  in  all  or  moll  of  the  ifles  of  the  fouth 
feas.  It  ferms  a little  remarkable  that  tbi«  trade,  which 
te  certainlya  lucrative  one,  (lioulJ  have  been  fo  long  mo. 

^ nopulized  by  the  Dutch.  Their  cunning  ami  dtfirc  to 

retain  It  in  their  own  Lauds  fceois  to  account  for  the 
idea  tliat  fo  gencially  prevaded  formerly  that  it  grew 
only  in  their  fettiemenis.  It  w-as  reported  ut  early  as 
the  year  1751,  upon  what  appeared  at  that  time  to  l>e 
g«.od  grounds,  that  it  was  likely  tube  produced  in  the 
Wed  Indies.  An  I'lngliHi  failor  faid  he  had  feenfome 
trees  in  jainuica,  and  the  governor  on  tdquiry  found 
it  fo,  and  that  they  aerced  cxudly  with  the  defcrip- 
tion  given  of  thofc  in  the  Spicc  Idands  in  the  Kail  In- 
dies. This  account,  which  w.u  given  in  the  Gentle- 
nuan’s  Magazine  for  January  wchavc  never  fecn 

cunfirmctl ; and  therefore  wc  fappofe  that  the  expecta- 
tions foimed  were  eitbri  fruilraud  or  premature:* 
however,  it  is  certain,  ua  we  have  ohfetvcd  qnder  the 
y'cnrric  name,  that  a wild  fpecics  of  it  grows  at  To- 
^ I'ago.  To  avoid  repetition,  or  the  appearance  uf  pro- 
bx;ll^  we  mutl  refer  thu.^c  who  with  for  farther  infur- 
*1  *v.ation  rcfpcCling  ihc  trade  in  this  article  to  M*  P. 
dioqnerat’s  account  uf  a voyage  to  the  Spicc  Ulands 


tp.d  New  Guinea,  whi:h  wav  printed  at  Pari'^  in  177?,  N 
and  traoflatcd  into  Kiiglidi  and  printed  at  Bury  St  —— 
Kdmund*s  in  17H1,  &e.  atid  to  Bougainville's  v*oyage, 
and  Dr  iiawkcfwurih'*  cumpiiatiun  of  Kugliih  vuv- 
ages. 

It  will  not,  however,  we  trurt,  lie  deemed  improper . 
nor  befide  our  purpofe.  if  we  Uy  l>etora  our  teaders 
(he  following  account  of  the  dang.rous  comVqociiccs 
of  ufmg  this  aiticle  to  cxcefs.  It  was  given  J y Dr 
Jaccli  Svhmidius,  publithid  iu  the  Gciitkiu^u*,  Maga- 
zine for  »7^*7.  ^ 

“ A gentleman  of  Lower  Siletia.  about  thirty-fix 
years  old,  of  a good  eonilitutiou,  and  who  enjoyed  a 
good  flat e of  heultb,  having  fell,  during  fome  days, 
fume  cholic  pains,  took  it  in  his  head,  by  way  at  le- 
medy,  to  cat  four  mitir.eg*,  which  weighed  all  toge- 
ther two  oiinctB,  and  he  dmnk,  in  ctiiag  llic-m,  fomc 
ghfTrsunxer;  which  he  had  nofoouer  done,  but  lie  w .a 
fei/cd  u'ith  a great  luat,  a violent  paiu  in  the  head,  a 
vertigo  and  delirium,  and  was  ialtantly  deprived  ufthe 
life  of  fight,  fpeceh,  and  o!  all  his  fenfes.  He  was  put 
to  bed,  where  lie  remained  two  days  and  two  nights ; 
his  body  WS8  tipprrfTcd  with  lafhtudt,  always  lirowly, 
yet  witluiut  being  able  to  fleep.  The  third  day  he 
w’ss  in  that  Ictliatgic  ilate,  which  it  called  a ctma 
with  a weak  and  inlermitiing  pulfe.  Cephalic  reme- 
dies, cordials,  and  among  others  the  fpiril  (*f  cephabc 
vitriol,  an<!  the  eflence  oi  cailorrum,  were  adminilUr- 
cd  in  go«id  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac.  'The  iuuith  day 
bc.-.XCCOveK;d  a little,  but  had  alifnlutcly  loft  Lis  me- 
moiy,  fo  at  not  to  remember  the  IcaU  thing  he  had 
done  in  hit  life.  A continued  fever  then  came  r.n, 
accompauied  by  an  obllinate  watchfulnclt ; a palpi- 
tation of  the  heart  feemed  to  be  the  fore.runner  of 
othrr  fymptomii,  and  Le  was  finally  lituck  with  a pat- 
fy  in  all  his  limbs. 

“At  the  expiration  of  ^ht  day*,  he  recovered  the 
ufe  uf  reafon,  and  faid,  that  during  the  firlt  four  days 
Of  hit  illneis,  be  fetroed  to  himfeli  to  liavc  conllamly 
a (hick  veil  before  his  eyes,  and  that  a great  numticr 
of  fparki  and  flafhct  0011(1110.1117  ifliicd  from  it.  All 
the  bad  fymptotr.s  of  this  malady  yielded  at  lad  fuc- 
cclfively  to  (be  continued  ufe  of  reAcditk  fulced  |p  his 
condition  ; aud  iu  three  months  time  he  was  perfeA- 
ly  recovered,  but  he  was  {larticularly  indebted  for  Lia 
cure  to  mercurial  aud  ammoniacal  remedies.  * 

**  According  to  cfacndiol  principles,  it  might 
]^trhap6.bc  (aid,  that  the  aromatic  and  oily  fait  con- 
tained in  nutmeg,  ol  whiih  this  patient  l.ad  taken  too 
large  a dofe,  had  immcdinieiy  excited  fo  great  an  agi- 
tation in  the  humours,  and  fo  rapid  a mutton  in  the  ^ 
animal  fpirits^  as  in  fume  meafure  to  paAoke  of  (he 
nature  of  fire,  ami  that  a vikid  and  narcotic  fiilpbur, 
which  refides  iikewife  in  tlie  nuiinig,  (bough  In  a left 
fcnfiblc  manner,  being  carried  at  the  fame  time  into 
the  niaf*  of  blood,  by  luddeniy  fixing  the  ammo!  fpi- 
rils,  and  intercepting  their  coiirfc  in  the  nerves,  Iwd 
afterwards  caufed  the  ilupor  in  the  Iin>bv,  the  apliooy, 
and  the  palfy.  But  I leave  others  to  explain  tlicle 
phenomena;  my  only  view,  by  communicating  this  ob- 
Icr  ration,  being  to  (how  that  the  tinmoOcrate  ufe  of 
nutmeg  may  he  attended  wtth  very  great  danger.” 
NUTIUTION,  in  the  animabcfconomy,  ih  the  re- 
pr.tring  the  continual  lofs  which  the  difierem  part*  of 
the  body  undergo.  The  motion  of  the  parts  of  the 

body. 
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K-ato-tg.  body,  »!ie  frt£tioii  of  ih?fc  yait*  with  each  other,  and 
. * ■ ef[-tcUUy  tJic  aciiuiioi*  ilic  air,  wuu!d  deftroy  the  body 

entirely,  if  the  lofs  wa«  not  rc|»lred  by  a proper  diet, 
conta.ninj;  nutritive  juices ; which  hting  di^'«(ied  in 
the  flomach,  and  afterwiards  converted  into  chyle,  mix 
with  the  hloDd,  and  are  diitributed  through  the  whole 
body  for  it»  nutrition. 

Jn  youn  f perfons  the  mttr-ttve  i'ucr#  not  only  ferte 
to  repair  the  p-irt«  that  ate  <larrn;;eJ,  but  alfo  to  in- 
creafe  them,  which  f#  called 

In  ^own  perfont,  the  cuticle  13  e^’ery-where  con- 
Hantiy  drrqua*natin,',  and  again  icncwing  ; and  in  the 
f me  manner  the  pnrta  rulibrd  oiT.  or  otherwife  fi  p%- 
rated  from  the  fleihy  patt<  of  the  hotly,  are  fooii  fuo- 
plied  willi  new  flcih  ; a wound  iu*al»,  and  an  emaciated 
pcrfvn  grow*  plump  and  fat. 

BuiTon,  in  order  to  iccount  for  outriiirm,  fuppofci 
the  hotly  of  an  animal  or  ve-retablc  to  be  a kind  of 
rr.cnud,  in  which  the  matter  nrccsTary  to  it<  mitrition 
im  nuvJellerl  ami  afftmilated  to  the  whole.  Hut  (ron* 
t.nuea  he)  of  vh-.t  nature  i<  th»«  nrnttfr  which  an 
animal  or  vegetable  animilate*  to  its  own  fnbdanre  ? 
\Vhat  power  is  it  that  con.immicates  to  this  ni.Uter 
the  a^ivity  and  motion  nccclTary  to  penetmte  this 
mould  ^ and,  if  fuch  a forte  cxid,  would  it  not  be  by 
a ijmilar  force  that  the  internal  mould  itfclf  might  be 
reproduced  i 

As  to  the  firll  qneftion,  he  fuppofes  that  there  ex- 
ills  in  naiuiT  an  infinite  number  of  living  organiral 
parts,  and  (hat  all  oeganleed  bo<lies  confill  of  fuch  or- 
ganical  patts;  that  their  production  coils  nntiitc  no- 
tbiag,  fince  their  cxtilcnce  is  conflant  and  invariable  { 
fo  that  the  matter  which  the  animal  or  vegetable  af. 
timilates  (o  its  ful-llance,  is  an  organical  matter  of  the 
fame  itiilore  wit!i  that  of  the  animal  or  vegetable, 
which  confe<|uently  may  augment  its  vrdume  without 
changing  its  form  or  altcritig  the  quality  of  llic  ful>* 
itance  in  the  mould. 

A*  to  the  fecond  quellion  : There  exift  (fays  he)  in 
raiurc  certain  powers,  as  th.it  of  gravity,  thnt  have  no 
a/huity  with  ihc  'external  qualities  of  the  body,  but 
act  upon  the  mod  intimate  parts,  and  penetmte  them 
ebru^hout.  and  which  can  never  fall  under  the  obfer^ 
sation  oftoor  fenfes. 

And  as  to  the  ibird  queilion,  he  anfwcr*,  that  ibc 
tntemai  mould  itfclf  is  reproduced,  not  only  by  a C- 
milar  power,  but  it  ia  plain  that  it  is  the  very  fame 
• power  that  c^ufea  the  unfolding  and  reproduAion  thercr 

of:  fur  it  is  fu0icicnt  (proceeds  he),  that  in  an  orgi- 
nized  body  th.'rt  unfolds  itfclf,  there  be  foine  part  fimi- 
lar  to  the  whale,  in  order  that  this  part  may  one  <h<y 
' become  it  (elf  an  organized  bo<!y,  altogether  I.kc  that 
of  which  it  is  a^ualiy  a part. 

NUX  MOSCHATA.  See  MvaisTiCA  and  Nutmkc. 

Ni'x  Pijiafkia.  See  PisTACHrA. 

Kvx  I'omita,  a fl;*t,  comprefled,  round  fruit,  aboMt 
the  breadth  of  a IhilKng,  brought  tirom  the  Ealt  Indies 
It  is  found  to  be  a certain  poif<>n  for  dog«,  cats,  &c. 
and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  it  would  alfo  prove 
^tal  to  mankind.  Its  furface  is  not  much  corrugat- 
ed; and  its  texture  is  hrm  Ike  horn,  and  of  a pale 
greyilh'browQ  colour.  It  is  faid  to  be  ufed  as  a fpe- 
cihj  againd  the  bite  of  a fpecies  of  watcr-fnake.  It 
IS  coafiderably  bitter  and  deleterious ; but  has  I'een 
ufed  in  dufes  from  five  to  teu  gralui  twice  a-day  or  fu, 


in  Iniermittcnts,  particularly  obflinate  quartans,  and  Nuy*». 
in  contagious  dyientcry.  The  jiryebnui  Ignatii  is  a “*  ' 

tr  e of  the  fame  kind  pnxlucing  gourddilce  fruit,  the 
feeds  of  which  are  improperly  called  St  Ignatius’s  beans. 

'll'efe,  as  alfo  the  woods  cr  roots  of  fome  fuch  trees, 
callitl  eotvhritfum  or  fnalt’wwtJt  arc  very  narco- 

tic bhterv  like  the  mix  vomica. 

NUYTS  (PeUr),  a native  of  Hoilsnd,  and  a lead- 
ing chanfltr  in  that  cxtraordin.iry  iranfav't^m  whicli 
h^iipened  fetw'ten  the  japanefe  and  the  Pui>.h  about 
the  yct!r  iiSi8.  In  1627  Nuyts  tirrived  in  IWtrvir 
from  Holland,  and  was  in  (he  fame  year  appuiiiti  1 
amlada.'or  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan  by  the  governor 
and  council  ot  Bur.via.  • 

Hcrtp.iiied  to  thnt  empire  in  i6aS:  and  being  a 
m.m  of  a haug^y  rfifpofition,  and  extremtiy  vain,  he 
-believed  it  practrcnblc  lo  pafs  upon  the  natives  for  an 
ambafTidor  from  the  king  of  Holhud,  L'pon  Ins 
afTiiming  this  title  he  W2s  much  more  bonouribly 
received,  ca-ifTed,  and  refpedted,  thsn  former  iv.mi- 
llers  bad  been.  Hut  he  wa-»  foon  deteiled.  rtpri- 
manded,  and  reproached  in  the  fevered  manner,  lent 
back  lu  the  port,  and  ordered  Co  return  to  Batavit 
with  fll  the  circurr.flancc*  of  difgracc  itnaginsMc ; 
nctwithlb.nding  which,  bis  inlcrcfl  wa?  fo  gic-  t,  that 
inllcad  of  being  punilhcd  a»  he  deferved,  he  w-as  im- 
r-etliattly  allerwards  promoted  to  the  qoveriimeDt  of. 
the  iflsud  of  Formofa,  of  which  he  took  po.Tifnoii  the 
year  following. 

He  entered  u;«'n  the  adminiflration  of  afTairs  in 
that  ifland  with  thefrme  difpohtion  lint  he  had  0:own 
while  amtafTador,  and  with  the  moll  implacable  re- 
fentment  ?gainfl  the  Japanefe  ; nn’iher  w.it  it  long 
before  an  opportunity  offered,  as  he  thought,  of  ic- 
venging  himfelf  to  the  full.  Two  large  japanefe  fliips, 
with  upw*ard8  of  live  hundred  mm  011  hoard*  came  in- 
to the  perl ; upon  which  he  took  it  imb  his  head  ii> 
difjim  and  unrig  them,  in  the  fame  majinet  as  tJic 
Dutch  vclfels  arc  treated  at  Japan.  The  Jap.ancfc  did 
all  they  could  to  defend  thcmfclvcs  from  this  ill  ufage; 
but  at  I3II,  for  w.mt  of  water,  they  were  forcetl  to  fub- 
mit.  Governor  Nuyts  went  IlHI  farther.  When  they 
had  finilhed  their  aflair*  at  Formofa,  and  were  drfirous 
of  proceeding,  according  lo  their  inllrudions.  u Chi- 
na, he  put  them  olf  with  fair  words  and  fine  pro- 
mifts  till  the  inonfoon  was  over.  They  began  then 
lo  be  very  impatient,  and  defined  to  have  thtir  can- 
non and  UiU  rcllored,  that  they  might  return  home  ; 
hut  the  governor  had  recourfc  to  new*  artifices,  and, 
by  a fcrics  of  falfe  promifis,  endeavoured  to  hinder 
ihflfn  from  making  ufc  of  the  feafon  proper  for  that 
voyage.  •< 

The  J.ipaftcfe,  however,  foon  perceived  his  defign  j 
and  at  length,  by  a bold  attempt,  accomplifhed  what 
by  fair  mean*  and  humble  entreaty  they  could  not 
obtain ; for,  hy  a daring  and  well  concerted  ef- 
fort, they  took  liim  prifoner,  and  made  him  and  one 
of  the  council  fign  a Treaty  for  fecuriiig  their  li- 
U'rty,  free  lieparlure,  and  Inderuruty,  which  was  af- 
Itrwarda  ratified  by  the  whole  counciL  Niiyls  was 
fird  confined  in  ^tavia,  and  afterwards  delivered  up  to  , 
the  Japanefe, not  Jrthllandmg  the  motl  earned  intrcjtica 
on  his  part  to  be  tried,  and  even  to  fuffer  any  kind  « 
of  death  where  he  was,  rather  tlian  to  be  frnt  to  * 
Japan.  He  was  feat  there,  however,  in  1654.  He  was 
• I fubmilicd 
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K:}»*er  fuVmiitcd  lo  the  mercy  or  dlfcrct’oit  of  the  emperor; 

NtAin  ccmfequenccwari, that, though  imprironc<3,hew.-i» 

ihe».  ufcd,  «ndcoulH  go  any  whc'e*  provided  hii  guards 

%vere  with  him,  which  w*i  more  than  he  could  pi>f- 
fibly  have  expelled.  He  now  looked  for  nothing  but 
the  continuance  of  his  confinement  for  life.  On  a 
partii.ular  occalion,  however,  i.  /.  at  the  funeral  of  the 
emperor’s  father,  at  the  requeft  of  the  Dutch  he  wai 
frt  free,  and  returned  again  to  Batavia,  to  the  furprife 
of  that  people,  who,  however,  adopted  ever  after  a 
vciy  difTcrcni  condudk  with  rtfpcA  to  the  Japanefe. 

NUZZIiR,  or  nuzzeranah;  a prefrnt  or  offer- 
ing from  an  inferior  to  a fuperior  In  HindoOan 
no  man  ever  approaches  hi<»  lupcrior  far  the  firfl  time 
on  bunRefs  without  an  offering  of  at  lead  a gold  or 
filrer  rupee  in  his  right  h^nd  ; which  if  not  taken,  it 
is  a mark  of  disfavour.  Kuzzeranah^s  alfo  ufc<!  for 
the  fum  paid  to  the  governmi-nt  as  an  at  knowledge* 
ment  for  a grant  of  lands  or  any  puMic  olfi«  c 

NYCHTHEMERON,  among  the  ancients  fig- 
nihed  the  whole  natural  day,  or  day  and  night,  con* 
filling  of  ?4  hours,  or  24  equal  parts.  This  way  of 
confidering  the  day  was  particularly  adopted  by  the 
. Jew's,  and  feems  to  owe  its  origin  to  that  expreffion 

of  Mofes,  in  the  firft  chrpter  of  Gmefis  **  the  even* 
ing  and  the  morning  were  the  firll  day,*'-—  Betorc  the 
Jews  had  introduced  the  Creek  language  into  their 
difeourfe,  they  ufed  to  fignify  tliis  fpace  of  time  by 
the  fimplr  exprciTiuo  of  a n'ght  and  a day 

It  is  proper  here  to  obferre,  that  all  the  eadern 
countries  reckoned  any  part  of  a day  of  24  hours  for 
a whole  day  ; and  fiy  a thing  that  was  done  on  the 
third  or  fcvcnlh  day,  &c.  from  that  tad  mentioned, 
was  one  after  three  or  feven  davi.  And  the  He* 
hrews,  having  no  word  wtiich  txadtiy  anfwen*  to  the 
Creek  fignlfying  “ a natural  day  of  24 

hours/'  ufc  night  amJ  tLjyt  or  J/ty  and  ntglft,  for  it.  »So 
^ that  to  fay  a thing  happened  after  three  days  and 

thiee  nights*  was,  with  tliem,  the  fame  as  t > fay  it 
linppcncd  after  three  days,  nt  on  the  third  day.  1 his, 
being  remembered,  will  explain  what  is  mc.~nt  by 
*'  the  Sun  of  Man’s  being  three  days  and  Uirce  nights 
in  the  heart  of  the  earth.’* 

NYCTALOPIA,  Sec  Medicine,  n*  361. 
NYCTANTHES,  Arabian  Jasmins  ; A genus 
of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs 
of  plants  ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  w<th 
the  44th  order,  Sa/»uria.  J he  corolla  and  calyx  are 
odoftd  ; the  per'anthium  dicoccous.  1 here  are  hve 
fpccies;  the  motl  remarkable  of  which  are,  I.  The 
jirbor  triiUs  Of  forrowfiil  tree.  This  me,  or  flmib, 
the  ^riaiaeu  of  ihr  Bramins,  grows  naturally  in  fandy 
places  in  India,  particularly  in  the  illandf  of  Ceylon 
and  Java*  where  it  is  produced  in  great  abundance, 
and  attains  the  height  of  iS  or  to  leet.  It  rifes  with 
afour-comcred  ftem,  benriiig  kaves  that  are  oval,  and 
taper  to  a po*nl  Tluy  (land  o:ipofile,  on  fhort  foot* 
ffalks;  arc  of  a fliining  browniih  green  on  the  upper 
tide,  a more  vivid  green  on  the  under,  and  of  a tade 
that  is  aftringent  and  fomewhut  bitter.  From  the 
middlc*rib,  on  the  under  furfaoe  of  the  leaves,  proceed 
on  both  lidev  a number  of  coHul^  or  fmaller  ribs, 
which  run  nearly  to  the  margin,  and  mark  the  furface 
with  the  impreflion  of  ibrir  arched  lurrows.  he 
flowcra,  which  are  white  ana  highly  odoriferousy  ha- 
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ving  a fweet  dele£laMe  fmell  emulating  the  bedboney, 
confiil  of  one  petal  deeply  divided  itico  eight  parts, 
which  are  narrower  towards  the  ftalk,  and  dilated  to- 
wards the  ftimmit.  Thty  fl-md  upon  foot  ftalks, 
which  emerge  from  the  origin  of  the  Icivcs;  arc  ri- 
l^id,  obliquely  raifed  towards  the  top,  grow  oppofite 
m pairs,  anj  are  divided  into  three  Ihort  Itffer  branches 
which  each  fupcorts  five  flower#  placed  clofc  together, 
without  petial  fouMlalks.  The  fruit  is  dry,  capfj- 
Isr,  membranaceous,  and  compreffed. 

It  is  generally  afferted  of  this  phnt,  that  the  flowers 
open  in  the  evening,  and  fall  off  the  fticceeding  day. 
Fabricius  and  Paludanus.  however,  rcllrici  the  alter- 
tton,  by  affirming,  from  adtunl  obfervation,  that  this 
effc^  is  found  to  tike  place  only  in  fuch  flowers  as  are 
imrnediatrly  under  t)i.e  influence  of  the  fular  rays.  Grim- 
mills  remarks  in  hU  I^ithoratariuni  Cry/omVirtn,  that  the 
flow'cr*  of  this  tree  afford  a fragrant  water,  which  it 
cordtab  refrclhing,  and  frequently  employed  with  fuc- 
cefs  in  inflammations  of  the  eyes.  I'he  tube  of  the 
flower,  when  dried,  has  the  ftr.ell  of  faffron  ; and,  being 
pounded  and  mixed  with  finders-vrood,  is  ufed  by  tiie 
natives  of  the  Makbar  coall  for  imparling  a grateful 
fragrancy  to  tlieir  bodic*,  which  they  rub  or  anoint 
with  the  mixture 

2.  The  fambac,  noted,  like  the  other  fpccies,  for 
the  ffagnincy  of  its  flowers,  is  a native  likewifc  of 
India  ; and  is  cultivated  in  our  ffoves,  where  it  gene- 
rally nfes  with  a twining  ffrm  to  the  height  of  or 
20  feet.  The  leaves  arc  oppofftc,  fimple,  and  entire  ; 
hut  in  different  parts  of  the  plant  alfume  differmt 
forms : the  lower  Icavcii  being  heart-fliaped  and  blunt ; 
the  upper,  oval  and  lharp.  The  fl<jwrrs  are  white, 
incxpreffibly  fragrant  and  generally  appear  with  us  in 
the  wirm  fummcr-montiis.  Strung  l(»m  is  its  proper 
foil.  There  it  a variety  of  thin  fpcctes  with  a double 
flower,  which  is  much  larger  and  more  fragrant  tlian 
the  former 

NYCTA.STR  ATECI,  among  the  ana'ciits,  were 
officers  appointed  to  prevent  fires  in  the  night,  or  to  give 
alarm  and  call  affliUncc  when  a fire  bn>ke  out.  At 
Rome  they  had  the  coraroam!!  of  the  watch,  and  were 
called  Rc^unw  rr/Wv'Vf,  from  their  office  and  nut^.ver. 

NYC TICORAX,  in  ornithology,  the  n>ght*ravcn; 
a fpccies  of  Ardza. 

NYE  (Philip),  an  Engltfh  nonconformift,  a native 
of  SuflVx,  defeeuded  of  a genteel  family  there,  was 
born  about  1 $96.  After  a proper  foundation  at  the 
grammar-fehool,  he  was  fent  to  Oxford  and  entered 
a commoner  of  Brazen-Nofe  college  in  161  5,  whence 
he  removed  in  a little  time  to  Magdalcn-hall,  under  a 
puritanical  tutor.  He  took  the  degrees  in  ait#  in  1619 
and  1622,  about  which  time  he  entered  into  holy  or- 
ders, and  was,  fome  time  in  1620,  curate  of  St  Mi- 
chael’s church  in  Cornhill,  l.ondon-  Refoiving,  how- 
ever, to  reject  the  conffitution  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, he  became  ohnoxious  to  all  the  cenfures  of  the 
rpifcopal  court ; to  avoid  which,  he  went,  with  others 
of  his  perfuafton,  to  Holland,  in  He  continued 

for  the  moll  part  at  Arnhcim.  in  Gucldcrland,  tiU 
1640  s when,  the  power  of  the  parliament  beginning 
to  prevail  over  the  king,  he  returned  home,  and  was 
foon  after  made  minlffer  of  KimDulton  in  Humiog- 
donfhirc,  by  Edward  Lord  KimboUon-  then  earl  of 
ManchdUr.  In  1643,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
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tfrimblj  of  (itvineft.  im  J ^ro*mc  a gwt  eliampioii  oflh< 
■■yinai t prf(^ytj.jign»,  fttid  t 7calous  afftrtor  of  ih«*  foicnui 
lcaj{ue  and  covenant  ; and*  having  married  the  daugh* 
ter  of  S'cphen  Marfhall,  %*ai  fent  with  hi«  father-in- 
law  into  Scotland  the  fame  year,  to  expedite  the  ta- 
kin^  of  their  covenant.  Accordingly,  he  harangued 
that  people,  in  fame  fpetxhea  on  the  occafion  ; in 
which  he  told  iltem,  among  other  thingf,  that  they 
were  entered  into  fuch  a covenant  and  league  as  would 
never  he  forgotten  hy  them  and  ihtir  pofterity.  and 
holb  would  have  occafion  to  remcmhtr  it  with  joy  j 
that  It  was  fuch  an  (Nath,  for  matter,  perfoni,  and 
other  circumdanres,  that  the  like  had  not  been  in  any 
age,  fufficiently  warranted  both  by  human  and  divine 
f orr  : for,  a«  God  did  f rear  for  the  falvatioo  of  men 
»n*l  kln^dotrs,  fn  kingdoms  tuuft  now  fwear  for  the 
pirfirvation  end  filvation  of  kingdoms,  to  efla! ! Ih  a 
Saviour  Jefus  ChnJt  in  tngland,  &c.  .-‘Vfler  his  return, 
both  bnufes  of  parliament  t«;ok  the  covenant  the  fme 
year  j which  lime  he  preached  a fermon  in  defence 
of  it,  IhfiM'ing  its  warrant  from  fcripicrt,  and  was  re* 
warded  for  his  good  ftrvict  with  the  reAory  of  Afton 
neat  London,  in  the  room  of  Pr  Daniel  Feaiky,  who 
wis  ejected  from  it.  Not  Itmg  after,  however.  Nye 
began  to  vh'flike  the  pPHcedings  of  the  faid  afTernbly 
of  divines,  and  difltn*cd  from  thrm,  oppofitg  the  dif* 
eipline  intended  to  le  fettled  by  them  ; and,  clofing 
with  the  Independents  whtn  ll  ey  became  the  reigning 
faction,  he  piid  hla  court  to  the  grandees  of  the  army, 
who  often  madeufcofhU  counfel.  In  December  1647 
he  was  fent  by  them,  with  Stephen  Maifhall.  to  the 
king  at  Canibrook'caflle.  in  the  ifle  of  Wight,  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  commilTioncrs  then  appointed  to 
carry  the  four  dtthroniiig  votes,  as  they  are  now 
called,  vix  I.  H'o  acknowledge  the  war  raifed  agauill 
him  to  I e juft;  2.  To  ahullfh  epifeopary  ; To  fettle 
the  p^wer  of  the  militia  ta  perfons  n'^minaitd  by  the 
two  houfes  ; 4.  To  fuertftee  till  ihofe  that  had  adhered 
to  him  ; for  which  fervice  they  were  rewarded  with  rio 
Irfs  than  500 1,  a piece.  Nye  was  alfo  empUtyed  ahtuit 
that  time  by  the  fame  mailers  to  git  fubferiptions  from 
the  apprentices  in  l.onclon,  &c.  agalnll  a (>rrfonal 
treat)  switl^  the  king,  while  the  citizens  of  that  metro- 
polis were  petitioning  tor  ot'C.  April  the  next  yevr, 
he  was  en>|  loycd.  as  well  as  MaWlidl  and  jofeph  Ca- 
ryl.fy  the  liMliptndeoU.  to  invite  the  fccurcd  and  fc- 
eluded  mcmlers  to  lit  in  the  houfe  again,  hut  without 
fucctfs.  In  he  wan  Rppointed  one  of  the  trier! 
lor  the  approbation  of  public  preacherr  ; in  which  of- 
fee  he  not  only  precund  his  foe  to  he  clerk,  but,  with 
the  alTirtance  of  his  father  in  law,  obtained  lor  himfclf 
a living  of  4ccl  a-\ear  In  16(4, ht  was  jotni-d  with 
Dr  Laranis  Seaman  Sirmiel  Clark,  Richard  V'ir»r«, 
Ohadiah  Sedgwick.  Jofeph  Caryl,  ^tc.  as  an  uflidatit 
to  the  commifiloiiers  app»jinted  by  parliament  to  rje^ 
fnth  as  were  then  called  rcandrJom  and  ignorjni  rr.i- 
nitteis  and  fchoolmv tiers  in  the  city  of  l.onJrm.  Af- 
ter CharUs  H **  relloration  in  166c,  it  was  debated 
by  the  hralmg  parliament,  for  fcveral  hours  toi'ethcr, 
whether  he  rod  John  Gtv>dvrin  (hould  be  cx*  epied  for 
Ii*e  ; but  the  rcfnlt  was,  that  if  Philip  Nye,  derk, 
fho>dvl  after  the  ill  of  September,  in  the  fame  yxar 
ifiAo,  a-ccpl  or  excTcife  any  office,  cccUfiallical,  ri* 
vtl,  or  military,  he  (huuld,  to  all  inusts  »nd  nmyMiiM 
in  Uw,  Hand  as  if  he  had  b.cn  totallv  tx>.eptcd  for 
Vr,t  XIII.  Part  I. 


life.  November  tddj  he  was  vehemently  fufpefied  to 
.(C  eng:)ged  in  TnngUL*s  |;]ot  ; but  the  furpicicn  was 
never  proved.  He  died  in  the  parilk  of  St  Miehatl‘a, 
CornhtU,  London,  in  Sept.  27.  i6y2,  and  was  buried 
in  the  upper  vault  of  the  f.iid  church.  Wood  fays  be 
was  a dangerous  and  feditious  perfon,  a politic  pulpit- 
driver  of  independency,  an  infatiaMc  efurient  after 
riches,  and  what  not,  to  ruife  a family,  and  to  heap 
up  wealth. 

NYLAND,  a province  of  FinLmi  in  Sweden,  ly« 
ing  on  the  gulf  of  Finland,  to  the  weft  of  the  province 
of  Carrlia. 

NVLGHAUjin  toology,  of  the  genua  a native 

of  the  intciiur  parts  of  Indi...  It  feems^fava  Bewick  in 
his  Hill-  of  (^uadr.)to  be  of  a middle  nature  between  the 
cow  and  the  dici^  and  carries  the  ippearance  ol  both  in 
its  form.  In  five,  it  is  as  much  fnatUr  than  the  one,  aa 
it  is  larger  than  the  other:  its  body,  horns,  and  tail, 
are  not  unlike  thofe  of  a bull ; and  llie  head,  neck, 
and  legs,  arc  fimilir  to  thofe  of  a deer.  The  cdoor 
in  general  is  affi  or  grey,  from  a rroxture  of  black  hairs 
and  white:  all  along  the  ridge  or  edge  cf  the  neck, 
the  hair  is  tliiker,  longer,  and  more  tre^,  making  a 
(horl,  thin,  ant!  upright  mane,  reaching  down  to  the 
hump.  Its  horns  arc  (even  inches  long,  fix  inchea 
round  at  the  root,  tapering  by  degrees,  and  termmating 
in  a blunt  point  : iIic  ears  arc  i^tge  and  beautiful, 
feven  inchea  in  length,  and  fpread  to  a confiderable 
briadth  ; they  arc  white  on  the  ciJgc  and  cn  the  ia- 
fuic,  cx'-cpt  where  two  bla.k  bands  mark  the  hollow 
of  the  car  with  a zebra-like  variety.  The  height  of 
this  animal  at  the  fhouldcr  is  four  feet  one  inch  ; be- 
hind tlic  h>in^,  it  only  meafure-»  four /cel. 

The  ftmale  dlffcrv  covifiJerably  from  the  male  botk 
in  bright  and  thicknvfs,  be  ng  much  fmiller  ; in  fhape 
and  Colour,  very  much  tcfcmbling  a deir;  and  hat  n# 
horiu.  She  has  four  nipples,  and  is  fiippofcJ  to  go  nine 
months  with  young  : She  commonly  Iu3  one  at  a birth, 
but  f(imeti>c»  two. 

'*  Several  of  this  fpecles  were  brought  to  this  cotta* 
try  ill  the  year  17/7,  which  continutd  to  breed  annu« 
ally  for  fome  years  after.  Dr  Hunter,  who  had  one 
of  thim  in  his  cufto'y  tor  fume  time,  d fcrlbea  it  aa  a 
harmlefsandgrntlc  animal;th-!t  it  fermed  pie  >fed  with 
every  kind  of  familiarity,  always  licked  thclnnd  that  ei- 
ther llroaked  or  fed  it,  anil  never  once  attempted  to  ufe 
its  burns  offenfively.  It  I'eemcd  to  h.iv«  mu.h  depen; 
denc.*  on  iu  oiyans  of  fmcll,  a id  fnuffed  keenly  whenever 
any  perfon  cime  in  fight : It  did  fo  liluXvift:  wh.  ti  food 
or  di^ik  wns  brouriit  to  it  ; am!  would  n«*t  tallc  the 
bread  which  was  tiFcred,  if  the  hand  that  prefented  it 
happened  to  fmell  of  turpentine. 

“ Ils  manner  of  fighting  is  rvma  k?ble,  and  is  de- 
ferihed  thus.  Two  of  the  malts  at  l^ord  Clive’s,  being 
put  into  an  inciofu  r,  were  oliferved,  while  they  were 
at  fume  ditfance  fiom  each  other,  to  prepare  for  the 
att-«('k,  by  filling  down  upon  their  kners ; ihe»  then 
fhnjfled  lowir  s each  other,  kirping  t*ill  u|>on  their 
knees;  ami  at  the didance  of  a few  yards  they  made  a 
fprliie,  and  darted  agninft  ez:h  oilier  with  greet  force. 

“ The  following  Miccdotc  will  fetve  to  fhow,  that  du- 
ring the  rutting  L*afnn  thefc  animals  arc  fierce  and  vi. 
cions,  and  not  to  be  depended  upon.  A labouring  man, 
without  knowing  thnt  the  animal  wra  neir  him,  went 
up  to  the  oulfi  le  cf  the  inclofure  \ the  rtI  ghau,  with 
X the 
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tirmih.  the  qctcknef^  of  liphtnlng,  dirted  tgainft  the  wood*  which  he  bid  becnforced  to  abandon,  by  this  (Iratagemi  H|mph. 

work  with  filth  violence,  that  he  bioke  it  to  piecca,  the  people  woHhippinjt,  and  b>elieving  her  to  be  the  * 

anil  broke  off  one  of  hu  horn*  clofs  to  the  root  The  deity  whom  fhe  reprefented.  'I'he  nymph*,  it  wu  the 
death  of  the  anim;il,  whkh  happened  foun  after,  waa  popular  perfuafion,  occafionally  appeared;  aoinym- 
fappofed  to  be  owirg  to  the  injury  he  fuilaiitcd  by  the  pholcpfy  ia  charaderiacd  aa  a frenzy,  which  arofe 
blow.  from  having  beheld  them.  Superflition  difpofed  the 

♦*  B-mier  fay*,  that  It  iR  the  favourite  amuferaent  mind  to  adopt  dclufion  for  reality,  and  gave  to  • 
of  the  Mogul  empvMrto  hunt  the  Nyl  ghau  ; and  that  fancied  vifion  the  efficacy  of  full  convi^ion.  The  foun« 
he  kill*  them  in  great  number*,  and  diftributea  quar*  dation  wa*  perhap*  no  more  than  an  indircA,  partial, 
ters  of  them  to  hi*  omraba  t which  (hows  that  they  or  ohfeure  view  of  feme  liarmlefs  girl,  which  had  ap. 
are  eilcemed  good  and  deltcinuR  fo<id.  proached  the  fountain  on  a like  errand  with  Hylas, 

“ The  Nyl-ghau  i*  frequently  brought  from  the  in-  or  was  retiring  after  fhe  had  filled  her  earthen  pitcher, 
tenor  pans  of  Afu,  as  a rjrc  and  valuable  prefent  to  “ Among  the  facred  cave*  on  record,  one  on  mount 
the  nabob*  and  other  great  men  at  our  fcttlcmenU  in  Ida  in  Crete  wa*  the  property  of  Jupiter,  and  one  by 
India  LcbaHea  in  Bocotia  of  Tropbooiua.  Both  thefe  were 

“ It  rem.iin*  to  be  confidered,  whether  this  rare  ani-  oracular,  and  the  latter  bore  fume  rcfemblancc  to  that 
ma)  might  not  he  propagated  with  fuccefa  in  thitcoun-  we  have  defertbed.  It  waafonoud  by  art,and  the  mouth 
try.  That  it  will  breed  here  t*  evident  fr«/a  expert-  furrounded  with  a wj|l.  TJie  defeent  to  the  latiding- 
cnce  ; and  if  it  fhould  prove  docile  enough  to  be  ealily  place  was  by  a light  and  narrow  Udder,  occafionalty 
trained  to  Kibour,  it*  great  fwiftnef*  and  confidcntble  applied  and  removed.  It  waa  fituated  on  a mountain 
ftrength  might  be  applied  to  the  rnotl  valuable  pur*  above  a grove  ; and  they  related,  that  a fwarm  of 
pofes,”  l)ce«  conducted  the  perfon  by  whom  it  was  firfl  dif- 

NYMPH,  in  mythology,  an  appellation  given  to  covered.  But  the  common  owner*  of  caves  were  the 
certain  inferior  goddefies,  inhabiting  the  mountain*,  nymphs,  and  thefe  were  fometimea  locaL  On  Cithce* 
wood*,  waters,  &c.  faid  to  be  the  daughter*  of  Oce-  ron  in  Boeutia,  many  of  the  inhabitant*  were  polTcncd 
anus  and  Tetliy*.  All  the  untverfe  was  reprefented  aa  by  nymphs  called  whofe  cave,  once  alfo 

fuH  of  thefe  nymph*,  who  are  didingullhcd  into  fe-  oracular,  wa*  on  a fummit  of  the  mouniriin.  Their 
rer?l  rank*  or  claffea.  The  general  divifion  of  them  dwellings  had  generally  a well  tir  fpring  of  water  ; the 
is  into  ctldlial  and  terrcllrial  ; the  fotTi.cr  of  which  former  often  a cuUcCtion  of  inoitlure  condenfed  or  ex- 
were  called  unw’^,  and  were  fuppnfrd  to  be  tntelii-  uding  from  the  roof  and  fide*;  and  this,  in  many  in* 
gencea  that  governed  the  heavenly  bodies  or  fpherca.  lUnces,  being  pregnant  with  lluoy  particles,  concreted, 

'I'he  lerrertrial  nymphs,  railed  prcli  led  over  and  marked  its  palUgc  by  incrufiation,  the  ground* 

the  feveral  parts  of  the  inferior  w'orld  ; and  were  divi*  work  in  all  ages  and  couniriea  of  idle  tales  famed  or 
ded  into  thofe  of  ibe  water  and  thofe  of  the  earth,  adopted  by  ruperditious  and  credulous  people. 

The  nymph*  of  the  water  were  the  or  “ A cave  in  Paphlagonia  wa*  facred  to  the  nymphi 

Dymphs  of  the  ocean  ; the  *erru6,  the  nymph*  of  the  who  inhabited  the  mountain*  about  Heracles.  It  waa 
Tea ; the  mihtJt  and  ephifthioJett  the  nymphs  of  the  long  and  wide,  and  pervaded  by  cold  water,  clear  a* 
fountain*  ; and  the /rwii/Cfii*/,  the  nymph*  of  the  lake*,  cryfial.  There  alfo  were  feen  bowl*  of  ftonc,  and 
The  nymphs  of  the  earth  were  the  orW.v,  or  nymph*  nymph*  and  their  web*  and  dtftaffj,  and  curious  work, 
of  the  nuMintain*  i thesfl^#,  nymph*  of  the  meadows ; exciting  admiration.  I'he  poet  who  ha*  defer  ibed  this 
and  the  tlryadt  and  hamaJryadty  who  were  nymph*  of  grotto,  deferves  not  to  be  regarded,  at  fervilviv  copy* 
the  foreli*  and  grove*.  Befide*  thefe,  we  meet  with  iog  Homer ; he  may  julUy  claim  to  rank  as'an  ori- 


iiymph*  who  took  their  name*  from  particular  emm* 
trie*,  rivers,  ficc.  a*  the  ei/ojironLuJet,  fo  called  from 


ginal  topographer 

»♦  The  piety  of  Archidamu*  fumiihed  n retreat  forlhc 


mount  Cith»ron  in  Boeotia : the  from  Do-  nymphs,  where  they  might  find  (heltcr  an  i provlfioo, 

dona;  itktriadfs,  from  the  Tiber,  icc. — Goata  were  if  diilrelfed  ; whether  the  fun  parched  up  their  trees, 
fometimes  facrificed  to  the  nymphs;  but  their  coo-  or  Jupiter  enthroned  in  clouds  u^n  the  moimtain'top 
Rant  ofTtring*  were  milk,  oil,  honey,  and  wine.  feared  them  with  hi*  red  lightning  and  tenible  ihun* 

Wc  have  the  following  account  of  nymph*  in  Chand-  der,  pouring  down  a deluge  of  rain,  or  bri  ghtening 
ler's  Greece.  “ They  were  fuppofed  to  enjoy  longevity,  ihe  fummils  with  his  fuow,”  ** 

but  not  to  immortal.  'I  hcy  were  believed  to  delight  Nymsm,  among  naturalifis,  that  Rate  of  winged^ 
in  fprings  and  fountain*.  They  arcdcfcribcd  a*  flceplcfs,  infcAs  between  their  living  in  the  form  of  a worm  acd 
and  as  dreaded  by  the  country  people.  I'hcy  were  their  appearing  in  the  winged  or  mod  perfetl  flare, 
fufrcptiblc  of  palTion.  'I'he  Argonauts,  it  is  relatet!,  The  eggs  of  infetls  are  lirll  hatched  into  a kind  of 
landing  on  the  fliore  of  the  Proj>ontis  to  dine  in  their  worm*  or  maggots ; which  afterward*  pafa  into  ih** 
w'ay  to  Colchos,  feat  HyUs,  a hoy,  for  water,  who  nymphdlate,  furrouiidcd  with  fhella  or  cafe*  of  their 
difeovere*!  a lonely  fountain,  in  which  the  nymph*  £u-  own  ikin* : fo  that,  in  reality,  thefe  nymph*  are  onlv 
nica,  Mali",  and  Nychtia  were  preparing  to  dance ; the  embryo  iufeiRs,  wrapped  up  iu  tliis  covering ; front 
and  thefe  feting  him  were  enamoured,  and,  feizinghim  whence  they  at  tail  get  loofc,  though  not  without  great 
by  the  hand  as  as  he  was  filling  hi*  vai'e,  pulled  him  difficulty. 

in.  'Hie deities,  their  copartner*  in  the  cave,  are  fuch  During  this  nymph-fiate  the  creature  lofcs  it*  m'»- 
a*  prefided  with  them  over  rural  and  palloral  afiair*.  lion.  Swammerdam  calls  it  nym*>ba  nurtha^  or  firanly 
»*  The  old  Athenian*  were  ever  ready  to  cry  out,  A aurtlia ; and  others  give  it  the  name  of  \hrxfa/it  » 
god  1 or  a go  defs ! The  tyrant  PifiQratus  entered  the  term  of  the  like  import.  Sec  the  article  CintyiAtij. 
City  in  a chariot  with  a tall  woman  drefled  in  armour  Nrum-Bant,  fiiuated  about  10  leagues  oRthc  coaik 
la  refemblc  Minerva,  itnd  regained  the  Acro^li^  of  the  county  of  Waterford,  and  province  of  Munftcr 
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in  treUnd,  ti  a great  filhiag  pUce,  and  ii  leaguei 
Wyipph— . g g^  ^ Dungarvan.  Zt 

^ ' abotUKli  with  cod,  ling,  Ocate,  bream,  whiting,  and 

other  hAi<  which  wat  difcorcr^  by  Mr  Doyle,  who 
on  July  I y*  (73^  failed  to  it,  in  company  with  feven 
nea,  on  l^ard  the  Nymph,  a fmall  vcflel  of  about  i a 
gunt.  Thii  pbce  it  well  adapted  for  a fiftiing  com- 
pany, the  great  public  adranUgca  of  which  mutt  be 
eery  evident. 

NYMPHiE,  in  anatomy,  two  membranaceoui  parti, 
fitiHted  on  each  Hdr  the  lima.  *1  hey  are  of  a co- 
lour, andcavcmoui  ftruAure,  fomewhat  refcmblingtbc 
wacUea  under  a cock'i  throat.  They  are  fomcLio>ca 
iinailer,  fometimev  larger  | and  are  cootiguouj  to  the 
prasputium  of  the  clitorii,  and  joined  to  the  interior 
fide  of  the  l»bia. 

NYMPHiEA,  the  wATiV-ULY  t a genus  of  the 
tBonogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  dafsof 
plants  } and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
54th  order,  M'xfcellane*.  The  corolla  is  p<*]ypctaloUk ; 
the  calya  letraphyllous  or  pentaphylloui ; the  berry 
raultilocuUr  aad  truncated.  There  are  four  fpecies  ; 
of  whuh  the  moft  remarkable  are,  t,  2.  The  lutea 
and  alba,  or  yellow  and  white  water-lilies ; buth  of 
which  are  natiTCS  of  Britain,  growing  in  lakes  and 
ditches.  Linnaeus  telU  us,  that  fwine  are  fond  of  the 
leaves  aod  roots  of  the  former;  and  that  the  fraoke 
of  It  will  drive  away  crickets  and  blattc,  or  cock- 
roaches, out  of  houfcs.^The  root  of  the  fccond  has 
an  aftrisgent  and  bitter  tafle,  like  thofe  of  molt  aqua- 
tic plants  that  run  deep  into  the  mud.  l*he  High, 
hndcra  make  a dye  with  it  of  a daik  chefimt  colour. 
4.  The  lotus,  with  heart-lh»ed  tootlicd  leaves,  a plant 
thought  to  be  puuHar  to  r.gypt,  is  thus  mentioned 
f by  Herodotus  t • “When  the  river  Nile  is  become 

t.  91.  tU  tiie  grounds  round  it  arc  a perfect  fca, 

there  grows  a vail  quantity  of  lilies,  which  the  Egyp- 
tians call  /o/tir,  in  the  water.  After  they  have  cut 
them,  they  dr^  them  in  the  fun ; then,  having  parch, 
ed  the  feed  within  the  lotus,  which  is  moll  like  the 
poppy,  they  make  bread  of  it,  baking  it  with  fire. 
The  root  alfo  of  the  lotus  is  eatable,  eafily  becoming 
fweet,  being  round,  and  of  the  lizeof  an  apple.'*  hi. 
f htttrr$  Savary^  mentions  it  as  growing  in  the  rivulets  and 
•«  on  the  tides  nf  the  lakes  ; and  tiiat  there  are  two  forts 

vob  u of  plant,  the  one  with  a white,  the 

other  with  a Wuilh  flower.  “ The  calya  (he  fays) 
blows  like  a Urge  tulip,  and  dilTufcs  a fweet  fmdl, 
rcfcmbling  that  the  lily.  The  tirll  fpecies  produces 
a round  root  like  that  of  a potato ; and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  tlie  banks  of  the  lake  Mcnr.all  feed  upon  iu 
'fhe  rivulets  in  the  environs  ol’  Uamicita  arc  covered 
with  this  majcftic  flower,  which  rifes  upwards  of  two 
feet  above  the  wmter.  4.  In  the  £ati  and  Well  In. 
dies  grows  a fpedcs  of  this  pUnt,  named  nelamlo  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon.  I he  leaves  which  rell 
upon  the  furfacc  of  the  wster  are  fmooth,  undivided, 
perfeAly  round,  thick,  UrgeMhaped,  and  about  one 
f^oot  and  a half  in  diameter.  The  footflalk  of  the 
leaves  is  pri<  kly  ; ani  inferted,  out  into  their  bafe,  or 
margin,  as  in  moil  plants,  but  in  the  centre  of  the 
lower  diilc  or  furface.  From  this  centre,  upon  the 
upper  furfact,  iffuc,  bke  rays,  a great  number  of  Urge 
ribs,  or  nerves,  which  towards  the  circumference  are 
divided  and  Cubdivided  into  a froair  number  of  very 


minute  parts.  The  flower?  are  Urge,  fleih  coIotfred,VymphcB. 
and  contill  of  numerous  petals,  dirpofeJ,  as  in  the  i ■ ’ 
other  fpecies  of  water  lily,  in  two  or  more  rows.  The 
fced'veirel  is  ihaped  like  a top,  being  broad  and  cir* 
cuUr  above,  narrow  and  almoil  pointed  below.  It  is 
divided  into  fevcral  diiUncl  cells,  which  form  fo  many 
Urge  round  holes  upon  the  fuifacc  of  the  fruit ; each 
containing  a tingle  feed.--. With  the  flower  of  this 
pUnt,  which  it  facred  among  the  heathens,  they  ndora 
the  altars  of  theit  temples : they  paint  their  gods  fit- 
ting upon  it } and  make  ufe  of  luch  pidurcs  to  ani- 
mate the  minds  of  the  pious  on  their  death-bed,  and 
to  raife  their  nffedions  to  heaven.  The  llalks,  which 
are  ufed  as  a pot  hub,  are  of  a wonderful  length. 

The  root  is  very  long,  extends  itfclf  tranfverfely,  is 
of  the  thicknefs  of  a mao's  arm,  jointed  and  fibrous, 
with  long  intervals  betwixt  the  joint*.  The  fibre? 
furround  the  joints  in  verticilli  or  whirls.  5.  A fpe- 
cies of  nymphxa,  called  by  the  Cbinefe  run-boa  and 
uezmfiir^  ii  highly  extolled  in  that  country  for  its  ex- 
cellent virtues,  and  ranked  by  their  phyficiaoi  among 
thefe  pUnts  which  are  employed  in  the  compofition  of 
the  tifiuor  0/ mmortoLij.  'I’he  feeds  arc  there  eaten  aa 
we  eat  filberdi  iu  Europe ; they  are  more  delicate 
when  they  are  green,  but  harder  of  digeltion  ; they 
arc  preferved  in  many  dilfemU  way*  with  f‘i<ar.  The 
root  of  this  plant  is  alfo  admitted  by  the  Chinel'e  to 
their  tables:  in  whatever  manner  it  he  prepared,- it 
its  equally  whoUfome.  Great  quantities  of  it  are 
pickled  with  fait  and  vinegar,  which  they  referve  to 
eat  with  their  rice.  When  reduced  to  powder,  it  makes 
excellent  foup  with  water  and  milk.  'Ihe  leaves  of 
the  nenufar  are  much  ufed  for  wrapping  up  fruits, 
fiih,  Ult  provifions,  &c.  When  dry,  the  Chinefe 
mix  them  with  their  fmokiog  tobacco,  to  render  it 
fgfter  and  milder. 

The  high  veneration  in  which  the  njmpbaa  lotos  was 
held  by  the  Egyptians,  is  fully  known ; and  at  this  hour 
it  is  equally  venerated  by  the  Hindoos.  Sir  Williaro 
Jones,  in  fpeakiug  of  Biimha,  Vifhnou,  and  Shiva,  aa 
emblematical  reprefentatians  of  the  Deity,  fays, 

•*  The  firft  operations  of  thefe  three  powers  are 
evidently  deferihed  in  the  different  Pourioas  by  a 
number  of  allegories  ; and  from  them  we  may  deduce 
the  Ionian  phifolophy  of  primxval  water,  thedo^rine 
of  the  mundane  egg,  and  the  veneration  paid  to  the 
nymphxa  or  lutoi,  which  was  anciently  revered  ia 
Egypt,  aa  It  is  at  prefent  in  HindoiUn,  Tibet,  and 
NepaL  The  Tihetixns  are  faid  to  cmlellifh  their 
temples  and  altars  with  it;  and  a nitive  of  Nepal 
made  proflmtions  before  it  on  eiiteriug  my  ftudp 
where  the  fine  pUot  and  beautiful  flowers  lay  for  cx* 
aminalion.** 

Nymphx:?  (amongfl  the  ancients),  doubtful  what 
llrudurcs  they  were  \ fome  lake  them  to  have  bcea 
grottos,  dciiviag  their  name  from  the  ftatues  of  the 
nymphs  with  which  they  were  adorned ; but  thatthejr 
were  confiderable  works  appears  from  their  being  ex> 
ecuted  by  the  emperors  A.-^imian,  V'ictor,  CapitoHnus; 
or  by  the  city  prefers,  la  an  iiifcription,  the  term 
is  wntien  njmfium.  None  of  all  theie  nym^xa  hat 
laded  down  to  our  time.  Some  years  fiiux,  indeed,  a 
fquare  building  of  marble  was  difeovered  betwccR 
Naples  and  Vcfuvius,  with  only  one  entrance,  and 
fome  Heps  that  went  down  to  it.  Ou  the  right  haucljw 
X 2 you 
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you  (Oter,  towart't  the  head*  there  h a fn^ntstn  of  the 
purcil  \Y4itcr ; alcu^;  which,  by  u-ay  of  cTuanl  as  it 
were,  is  Ui<l  a aakrd  Artthuia  ui  the  whiicti  marble; 
the  bi^ttont  nr  ground  is  of  v.iiieinited  marble,  aod 
eacomp.iflid  Mriih  a cmuI  fed  by  the  water  frooi  the 
fouutaiu  : the  walls  are  fcl  ronoJ  with  Ihells  and 
pebbles  of  variitus  colours ; by  the  felling  of  which, 
M by  fu  m4'.ny  Ihukes  in  a p)Aui««  are  cxprelTcd  the 
iz  months  ot  the  year,  and  the  four  pol.tlcal  virt*irs; 
elfo  the  rape  of  pr-rferpine  ; Pan  playing  on  his  reed, 
and  fonthing  Ins  flock  t bcfldcs  the  rrp>tftnt»tions  of 
oytpphs  fwimn;ing,  fading,  and  waouming  on  itihes, 

&.C. 

It  feems  pretty  evident  that  the  nymphzz  irere 
public  baths;  for  at  the  fame  time  tint  they  were  fur- 
ndlicd  with  plciiimr  grottoes,  they  were  alfo  fttpplicd 
with  coding  ihcans,  by  which  they  were  rendered 
exceedingly  delightful,  and  drew  great  Durrbers  of 
people  to  frupient  them.  Silence  ferms  to  have  bees 
B piriicular  rtquiUte  there,  as  .*tppears  by  thift  infcrlp- 
tioii,  Nymf^i/u  /wi,  lifr,  tacr.  'I  hat  biiddirg  be- 
tween Kapler  and  Vcfuvtns  mentioned  above,  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  thrfe  nyinphxa. 

NYMPHAIUM,  I Plutarch);  the  n.nme  of  a fa- 
cred  plare.  near  Apolloniu  in  lllyncum.  fending  forth 
continoally  Hrc  in  dctacfied  llreains  from  a green 
valley  and  verdant  mesdours.  Dio  CaiHiis  adds,  that 
the  6re  neither  burnt  up  nor  parches  the  earth,  but 
that  hetbs  and  trees  gr>w  and  thrive  near  it,  ariJ 
therefore  the  place  is  vailed  nymphtun  : near  which 
was  an  orat  Ic  of  fuch  a nature,  that  the  fire,  to  Ihow 
that  the  wiih  was  granted,  confumed  the  frankincenfe 
thrown  into  it ; but  repelled  it.  in  cafe  the  delire  was 
rqeffed.  It  was  there  that  a ileeping  (atyr  was  once 
taught  and  brought  to  SylU  as  he  returned  from 
the  Mithridaiic  war.  1 his  mender  h<id  the  fame 
features  as  the  poeu  aferiSe  to  the  fatyr.  He  was  in- 
terrogated by  SyiU  and  hy  hia  interpreters;  but  his  ar- 
ticulations were  unintelligible,  and  the  Roman  fpona- 
ed  from  him  a creature  which  feemed  to  partake  of 
(he  nature  of  a bead  mure  than  that  of  a mau. 

Ntmphkum,  in  antiquity,  a public  hall  mignifi- 
really  decorated,  fur  entertainment,  &c.  uni  where 
thofe  who  wanted  convenience  at  home  held  tiieir  mar- 
riage.feafls  ; whence  the  name. 

KVMPHIDJUS  (Sabinus),  a perfon  of  mean 
descent,  but  appointed  by  Nero  c»Ueague  of  '1  igel* 
linus  in  the  coiniTiani  of  the  prvtorian  guards.  About 
the  time,  however,  th^t  the  Clcrman  legions  revolted 
from  this  defpic-thlc  prince,  he  was  alfo  betrayed  by 
Kymphidius  and  abandoned  by  his  guards. 

NymphUlius  began  now  to  eotcruin  thou;^ts  of 
feizing  the  fovrreignty  himfrlf.  However,  he  did 
not  immediaul)  declare  his  ambitious  views  ; but  pre- 
trading  to  efpoufe  the  caufc  of  (*albs,  afTured  the 
guards  that  Nero  was  fled,  aud  prumired  them  fucb 
Tams  at  neither  Gaiba  nor  any  other  was  able  to  dif- 
charge.  Tbit-promife  freured  for  the  prefent  the  em- 
pire to  Gaiba,  occafioned  afterwards  the  lofs  of  ir, 
•ad,  finally,  producctl  the  dcllrudion  of  Nymphidius 
and  the  guards  themfelvea.  After  Nrro’s  ileatb,  hoar- 
cTcr,  and  on  the  acknowledgment  of  Gaiba  as  em- 
peror. he  renewed  his  ambition  ; and  having,  by  his 
immetire  lutrefTes,  gained  the  affc^ioos  of  the  prz- 
iKmaa  guards^  a&d  perfuadiug  himfelf  that  Gaiba#  by 


reafun  of  hts  infirmicict  and  old  age,  would  nevvr  rrach 
the  capital,  ufurprd  ail  the  authority  at  Rome.  Pre- 
fuming  upon  his  irsterefl,  he  obliged  '1  igrilimif,  who  , 
commanded,  jointly  with  him,  the  prztoriau  guards, 
to  rcfigii  bis  commlQioti.  He  made  fcveral  fna^'nlfi- 
rent  and  rxpinfivc  eiitenainments,  inviting  fuch  ai 
had  l>ettk  confuls  or  had  commauded  armies,  diflri- 
buted  l^gc  fu  el  aqiorrr  the  people,  and  wick  lUows 
and  other  dlvcrfions,  which  he  daily  exhibited,  gained 
fo  irrcat  an  inierell  with  all  ranks,  that  he  already 
looked  upon  hirofrlf  fovereign.  'I  he  lenatc,  dread* 
ing  his  power,  conferred  extraordinaty  honours  upon 
him.  Hyled  him  their  /'mrrtfsr,  attend^  him  when  he 
appeared  m public,  and  had  recourfe  to  him  for  tbc 
confirmation  of  their  decrees,  as  if  he  had  been  already 
invtficd  with  the  fovcicign  power.  This  hafe  cotiv* 
pliance  rbtrd  him  to  loch  a degice,  that  he  ufurped, 
mit  Icifurely  end  by  degrees,  but  all  at  ooce,  an  ab- 
foluu  authority.  He  sded  *»  fovereign  indeed,  but 
he  had  pnt  ss  yet  openly  decUred  his  defi>^n  of  feizing 
the  empire : his  power,  however,  wan  great,  arul  he 
uftd  It  in  undrtnuning  G .11  a%  power  ; hr  was  how- 
ever, unfui'cefaful,  and  the  difclofure  of  his  dcli^ns 
was  much  agsiiid  him.  Galbs  was  again  acknow- 
ledged and  p’uclitmed,  nnd  be,  notwithdanding  his 
artifices,  deleted  and  llain  by  the  foUiers  who  were 
procl  imin^  Gaiba.  See  Ntao. 

NVON,  a coiifideralde  town  of  Switaerland,  in  tke 
canton  of  Bern,  and  capital  of  a bailiwick  of  the  friive 
name,  with  a calllc.  It  damls  delightfully  upon  tlic 
edge  of  the  like  of  Geneva,  ia  tlie  very  ]H»iot  where 
it  begins  to  widen,  and  in  a molt  charming  country 
commonly  called  tie  FtAd.  It  was  furmcily  call- 
ed Caionia  EfjitrJir'tt  AV«c/arnvw;  and,  as  a proof  of  its 
antiquity,  fcveral  Roman  inferiptiofts.  aad  ocher  an- 
cient remains  have  been  frequently  difeovered  in  Uic  out- 
ilcirts  of  the  town.  £ Long.  5.  10.  N LaC.  46.  14. 

NVaA,  or  Nyova  (anc.  geog.),  a(uwnuf£thiopia, 
at  (be  fouth  of  £gypt.  Some  place  it  in  Arabia* 
This  city,  with  anorherof  tke  fame  name  in  Irviia* 
was  facred  to  the  ;:od  Bacchus,  who  was  educated 
there  by  the  nymphs  of  the  place,  and  who  te- 
crived  the  name  of  which  frem*  to  be 

compounded  of  A*«r  and  Nfv*,  the  aamc  of  his  father, 
and  lliai  of  the  place  of  hii  education.  The  god 
made  this  place  the  feat  of  hts  empire,  and  the  capi* 
tal  of  the  conquered  iialioiw  of  the  call.  According 
to  fome  geographers,  there  were  no  lefr  than  lea 
places  of  this  uamc.  One  of  tbrie  was  famous 
cn  the  coall  of  £ub«ca  for  its  viucs,  which  grew 
in  luch  aa  uncommon  maimer,  that  if  a twig  was 
planted  in  the  groimd  in  the  moroing,  it  immediately 
produced  grapes  which  were  full  ripe  in  the  evening. 
A city  of  Thrace  : another  fcated  on  the  tup  « 
Mount  PamafTu<,  and  facred  to  Bacchus. 

NYSLOT,  a llrong  town  of  RufTu,  in  Livonia, 
with  a callle;  fcated  on  the  river  Narva,  among  Urge 
marihca.  £.  Long.  a6-  55.  N.  Lat.  5b.  46. 

KYSSA,  in  botany  : A genus  of  the  order  of 
di^u'a,  U-kin^ing  to  the  polygamia  clafs  of  pUnts ; 
aikl  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  I2tli 
ordcf,  Ho  9raetM‘  The  hermaphrodite  calyx  is  quin- 
quepurtitc  ; there  is  no  coruUa  ; tbc  tlamins  are  five  ; 
there  is  one  pirtil;  llic  fruit  a plum  inferior.  The 
male  calyx  is  qifinquepaititCi  00  corolla,  aad  ten  ila* 
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KyCi.  taiM.  Tlifre  ii  onJy  nett  fperitf,  t!k<  ^ftatUa 
^ " or  (upclo  irre.  li  ii  a or  (lirubt  a na- 

tive of  mo*ft  or  waitry  placfi  in  Anerivt,  and  con- 
fifty  of  two  T>rirtit»)  I.  Tiu;  entire  leaved  ; and,  h 
Tite  ferratrd  kavtil  lupelo. 

The  «ni»rc-Waved  ttipekn  trw»  m it»  native  foil  and 
»»j  Gtr  climalet  crowi  to  ikt  jo  feet  h'xN  t in  thii  coQnlrjr 
ita  C/e  vanVa  ^tocordiiy  to  line  nature  of  the  foU  nt 
Aiuaiiuo.  In  a moi(t  rioh  taith*  weii  fkdtciedi  it 
comm  near  to  30  <'«ct  t in  <^h<r»i  that  are  IcU  lo,  it 
make*  flower  fMocrefti  and  in  the  end  is  pmpor- 
iklnallj  lov  cr.  Tbw  branchmarc  rot  very  ornnerouss 
ftod  it  rifts  with  a regnhtr  trunk,  at  the  top  of  whUh 
they  generally  grew.  1 he  Icares  ate  of  a Uuceolated 
£g«re,  and  of  a An<  light  green  eoUnir.  They  cud  in 
•cute  ppinis  and  arc  very  omanientJ,  of  a thickiih 
COohUcpce,  foft,  grow  ahcmately  an  pretty  long  rt»ut> 
Aalka,  and  often  retain  their  verdure  Ute  to  the  aii- 
tvisn.  The  flowcti,  which  are  not  veiy  ornamentaJ, 
are  produced  from  the  hdcs  of  the  hranchm,  giowing 
ibcnctimes  fingly,  Cumetimea  mauy  together,  ou  a 
footAalk.  'f  hey  are  of  a greeniflt  colour  t and,  in  the 
cooatnes  where  they  naturally  grow,  aie  fucctcdcd 
hy  oval  druprs,  tncioflng  oval,  acute,  funpwed  nuU. 
Id  England  they  fcldom  provltsce  fruit. 

The  fcrraied'leavcd  tuprlo  tree  grows  ufuapy  nearly 
30  feet  in  height  { ami  divides  into  branches  near  the 
lop  like  the  otber,.^-  I'he  ifaves  arc  tibiong,  pointed, 
of  a Ugbt'grreo  colour,  and  vofur  otit  >viiho*)t  order 
on  lung  footflalks.  '1  be  Huwcri  or>me  out  from  the 
wi»|ea  of  the  leaves  nn  long  footOalka.  They  are 
fmall,  of  a ereenilh>colouri  i«n.l  arc  fuocceded  by  oval 
driifH'S,  eontaining  Iharp-poinird  outs  about  the  fiae 
of  a French  olive. 

* The  propagation  of  thefc  trees  it  from  feeda,  which 
eome  from  America.  As  foon  as  they  arrive,  ihry 
ikunkl  be  ibwa  is  large  pota  of  light  fnndj  evth  an 
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inch  deep.  The  rardsnrr  (no  planU  come  up  the  flHI  hfyfla, 
fpring),  after  this  work  is  coue,  fhould  plunge  his  ^^****^*^*. 
pots  up  to  their  rims  in  the  ratuial  ground  i and  if  ’ ’ ' ^ 
it  be  a moiA  pltce,  it  wilt  be  the  better.  Weeding 
xnutt  be  a'.A  rved  during  the  fummer;  and  a few  furte- 
buihes  fhnuld  he  pricked  round  the  pots  in  November, 
whi‘  h wilt  prevent  the  sround  froin  freeaiog, and  for- 
ward the  coming  up  of  the  feeds.  In  the  next  fpri^ig, 
the  pots  iku’jld  ^ plunged  into  ao  tot-bed,  and  after 
irut  the  fteds  will  toon  appe:tr.  As  much  a:r  aa  pof- 
fible,  and  watering,  fltosUd  be  afforded  them ; and 
they  mud  be  hardened  foon,  to  be  fet  out.  llic  pufs 
fhuiiU  then  be  plunged  to  their  ilm»  again  in  the 
natural  mould  t where  they  arc  tti  remain  till  Oclobcr. 

Watering  muU  Itc  given  them  ; and  they  (hould  aj(w 
l>e  lhaded  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  In  OAober,  they 
toud  be  hunfed,  with  other  grecohaufr  plaoU,  or  cHc 
fet  under  a hut*hcd-franic,  or  fome  other  cover,  du- 
ring winter.  The  ihirtf  fpring  they  fl^nuld  be  taken 
out  of  the  larj^f  pnts,  and  each  planted  tn  a fmatler, 
in  which  their  growth  may  be  aflitlcd  by  a gentle  heat 
in  a bed  ; but  if  they  are  planted  up  lu  the  rims  in  4 
moiH  plsce,  and  (hulrd  in  dry  weather,  they  will  grow 
very  well.  Though  by  this  lime  tbeyOtoulJ  have  be- 
come iiardv,  yet  ir  will  be  proper  to  fheller  them  the 
winter  following  in  bad  weather.  They  will  reauire 
little  more  care  during  their  flay  in  llie  pota,  which 
may  be  either  two,  three,  or  more  years,  if  they  are 
laige  enough;  when  in  fpring  they  may  He  turned  out, 
with  the  motikl,  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  tc- 
main,  which  ought  always  to  be  moifl  aod  properly 
IheUcred. 

NYt^-CHE,  or  Kiv,  an  empire  which  irofe  in 
eaflem  Tatiary  in  the  beginning  ot  the  151b  century,. 

From  the  founder  of  this  empire  the  hue  Chinefc  em- 
peror KMPg-hi  faid  that  hisfamJy  was  defacaded.  See 
Cwt«4  and  T4AT4av. 


O. 


OThe  14th  letter  and  fourth  vowel  of  our  al- 
’ phabet ) prc'tiuunced  as  in  the  words  no/ct  fjty 
&e. 

The  found  of  this  letter  is  often  fo  foft  as  torequirc 
it  double,  and  that  chiedy  in  the  middle  of  word«|  as 
^«c»ye,  wffratf^  8lc.  And  tn  fome  words  this  oe  is  pro>- 
pounced  like  uihort,  as  in  dec. 

Ai  a numeral,  O was  fomctimcs  ufed  for  if  among 
thfascientii  and  with  a daili  over  it  thus,  for 
ilfOOC. 

In  the  notes  of  the  ancients,  O.  CON.  is  read  eput 
etnduSum;  O.  C Q-  torfilioffws  O.  D.  M. 
danwm  msNvsui  and  (TLO.  oMu  (ocatw. 

The  Greeks  had  two  O's;  tI*.  omicron,  *.  and 
etnega,  "»  the  firfl  pTOs.ounccd  on  the  tip  of  the  lips 
with  a (harper  found : ihe  fecond  in  the  middle  of  the 
mouth,  with  a fuller  found,  equal  40  00  in  our  lan- 
guage. The  lung  and  fhou  proouflcialioa  of  our  O 


are  equivalent  to  the  two  Creek  ones ; the  af 
in  fupp«fr  ; the  fecond,  as  in  «pbty. 

O is  ufually  denoted  long  by  a frrvile  a fubjoined, 
as  MMn  I or  by  e at  the  end  of  the  fylJable,  as  ; 
when  thefc  wweh  are  not  ulW,  it  is  generally  fhori. 

Among  the  Irilh,  the  letter  O.  at  the  beginning 
of  the  name  of  a family,  is  a charmAer  of  dignity  an- 
neaed  to  great  houfes.  'l*hus,  In  the  hiftory  of  Ire- 
land, we  frequently  meet  with  the  0 Nealt^  0 CarroU^ 
itc.  ennfidciable  houfes  in  that  ifltnd. 

Cambden  obferves,  that  it  is  the  cuflom  of  the 
lords  of  Ireland  to  prefix  an  O to  their  names  to  di- 
flingujlh  them  from  the  commonalty. 

The  ancients  ufed  O as  a mirk  of  triple  time;  from.' 
a notron  that  the  ternary,  or  number  was  the  moil 
perfect  of  numbers,  and  therefore  properiy  expreffei 
by  a circle,  the  moll  perfe^  of  flgurrs 

It  ii  not,  ftndly  fpcakiog,  the  letter  0,  but  the 

" figure 
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O.  6jpire  of  t circle  Q,  or  Rouble  CD,  by  which  the 
inodera  aocieots  in  mafic  ufcd  to  exprelt  wh»t  they 
^ called  tempo  perfeOo^  or  tfiplc  time.  Hetxce  the  lu- 

liaot  call  it  drcoio. 

The  feven  aotiphoneSi  or  altereate  hymni  of  ferea 
verfer,  &c.  fung  by  the  choir  io  the  time  of  Adveat, 
were  formerly  cilM  0,  from  their  beginaing  with  fuch 
an  exclamation. 

O U an  adverb  of  calling,  or  inteijedion  of  forrow 
or  wifhing. 

OAK,  in  botany.  See  Qoiacvs. 

The  oak  haa  been  long  known  by  the  title  of 
monarch  of  the  euoods^  and  very  jufily.  It  waa  well 
known,  and  often  very  elegantly  dercribed,  by  the  an> 
cient  poeta.  The  following  delcriptioo  from  Virgil  ia 
cxquifite : 

y$hai  aimojo  maRcUm  rum  rohore  quercum 
jUpini  BoreOt  ntmc  hmc^  mau ^iihut  illinc 
Emert  inter  fe  crrtaiit!  k Jlridor^  ei  aite 
Cot^ernwU  terram  eoncuffo  jiipite  frondet  : 

Ipfa  barei  fcopuTu  ; et  quantum  mertice  aJ  aurat 
jElberiati  tantvm  raJice  in  Tartara  lemUt. 

JEn.  iv.  441. 

As  o’er  th’ aerial  Alps  fublimely  fprcad. 

Some  aged  oab  upreari  his  reverend  head  ( 

This  way  and  that  the  furious  terapeiU  blow, 

To  lay  the  monarch  of  the  mountains  low  t 
'l*h*  imperial  plant,  though  nodding  at  the  found, 
Though  all  his  fratler'd  honours  ftrow  the  ground; 
Safe  in  bis  firength,  and  fcated  on  the  rock. 

In  naked  majeily  dcBes  the  (hock  : 

High  as  the  bead  (hoots  tow’ring  to  the  (kiei. 

So  deep  the  root  in  hell's  foundation  lies. 

riTT. 

The  ancient  dmids  had  a mofi  profound  veneration 
* S\t  B'f.  trees.  Pliny  * fays,  that  **  the  druids  (as  the 
Gauls  call  their  magicians  or  wife  men)  held  nothing 
fo  facred  as  the  mifletoe,  and  the  tree  on  which  it 
grows,  provided  it  be  an  oak.  They  make  choice  of 
oak  groves  in  preference  to  all  others,  and  perform  no 
rites  without  oak-leavei ; fo  that  they  feem  to  have 
the  name  of  druids  from  thence,  if  we  derive  their 
nime  from  the  Greek,**  kc.  (See  Dauioi — defini- 
tion, and  n*'  11.)  Maximus  Tyrius  fays  the  Celts 
or  Gauls  woHhipped  Jupiter  under  the  figure  of  a 
lofty  aak  (a). 

Tliis  ufeful  tree  grows  to  fuch  a furprifiog  magni- 
tude, that  were  there  not  many  well  aulbenticated  in- 
fiancee  of  them  in  our  own  country,  they  would  cer- 
tainly appear  difficult  of  belief.  In  the  18th  volume 
of  the  C^ntleman's  Magazine  we  have  the  dimenfions 
of  a leaf  twelve  inches  in  length  and  feven  in  breadth, 
and  all  the  leaves  of  the  fame  tree  were  equally  large. 
On  the  efiate  of  Woodhal).  purchafed  m t77(  by  Sir 
Thomas  Riimbold,  bait,  late  goversor  of  Madras,  an 
oak  was  felled  which  fold  for  43I.  and  meafurei  24 
feet  round.  We  are  alfo  told  of  one  iq  Millwood  fo- 


refi,  near  Chadddley,  which  wsa  in  full  verdure  ia  Oak. 
winter,  getting  its  idivea  again  after  the  autumn  onea  ^ 
fell  off.  In  Hunter's  Evelyn's  Sylva,  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  a very  remarkable  oak  atGreendale;  which 
Gough,  in  his  edition  of  Cambden,  thus  minutely  de- 
feribest  **  The  Greendale  01k,  with  a road  cut  thro*  it, 
ftill  bears  one  gteen  branch.  Such  branches  as  have  been 
cut  or  btokea  off  are  guarded  from  wet  by  lead.  The 
diameter  of  this  tree  at  the  top,  wheaee  the  branebea 
iflue,  is  14  feet  2 inches;  at  the  furface  of  the  ground 
1 14^  feel ; circumference  there  35  fe«  ; height  of  the 
trunk  53  ; height  of  the  arch  ic,  width  6.  Mr  Evelye 
mentioos  feve^  more  oaks  ol  extraordinary  fixe  ut 
Workfop  park.** 

In  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1773  we  have  an 
account  of  one  differing  very  effeotialiy  from  the  com- 
mon one;  it  ia  frequeotabout  StThomasinDcvonflure, 
and  is  in  that  county  called  Etuoatbe  cak,  from  one 
William  Lucotnbe  who  fuccelsfuliy  cultivated  it  near 
Exeter.  It  grewi  as  ftniight  and  bandfume  as  a fir  t 
its  leaves  are  evergreen,  and  its  wood  is  hard  aa  that 
of  the  common  oak.  Its  growth  is  fo  quick,  as  to 
exceed  in  20  or  30  years  the  altitude  and  girth  of  the 
common  one  at  1 00.  It  is  cultivated  in  varioua  plnccst 
Cornwall,  Somerfetlhirc,  ficc. 

M.  du  Hamel  du  Monceau,  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris  (who  wrote  a treatile  onhulband- 
ry).  gave  an  account  in  the  year  1749  of  an  oak  which 
he  had  kept  in  water  eight  years,  and  which  yielded 
fine  leaves  every  fpring.  The  tree  hsd,  he  fays,  four 
or  five  branches;  the  Urged  19  or  20  lines  round, 
and  more  than  s8  inches  long.  It  throve  more  an  the 
two  firil  years  than  it  would  have  done  in  the  beft 
earth  ; it  afterwarda  lofi  its  vigour,  and  rather  decayed  ; 
which  he  attributed  to  a defeS  in  the  roots  rather  thaa 
to  want  of  aliment. 

M.  de  Buffon  made  fbme  experiments  on  oik  treest 
the  rcfult  of  which  it  iccordcd  in  the  Gentleman'a 
Magazine,  1754.  He  bad  compared  barked  with  un- 
barked trees  ; and  proves,  we  think  with  fuccefi,  from 
a variety  of  trials,  that  timber  barked  and  dryed 
ftanding,  is  always  heavier  and  confidcrably  (Irongcr 
than  timber  kept  in  its  bark. 

The  bark  of  oak-trees  was  formerly  thought  to  be 
extremely  ufeful  in  vegetation.  One  load  (Mr  Mills  ia 
his  treatife  on  hufbandry  informs  us)  of  oak-bark, 
laid  in  a heap  and  rotted,  after  the  unoers  have  ufed 
it  for  drcffuig  of  leather,  will  do  more  fervice  to  ftiff 
cold  land,  and  ita  cffc^s  will  lail  lunger,  than  two 
loads  of  the  richefi  dung ; but  this  has  been  Arenu- 
oufly  conlruvertcd.  (Sec  Oan-Leaves.J 

The  bark,  in  medicine,  is  alfo  a firung  afirlDgeat  t 
and  hence  (lands  recommended  in  hxmonhagies.  al- 
vine  fiuxes,  and  other  preternatural  or  immoderate 
fccrctions ; and  in  ihefe  it  is  fometimes  attended  wi^ 
good  efiects.  Some  have  adledged,  that  by  the  ufe  of 
thik  bark  every  porpolc  can  be  anfwercd  which  may  be 
obtained  from  Peruvian  batk.  But  after  fcvcral  very 


(a)  Cambdrn  informs  us  of  a tradition  (which,  like  mod  other  traditions  of  this  nature,  feems  to  be 
founded  in  ignorance  and  foftered  by  credulity)  rcfpeAing  an  fiak  ueir  Malwood  cafilc,  where  Rufus  was  killed, 
viz.  that  it  budded  on  Chrifima«-day,  and  withered  before  night*  'I'his  ^ec,  the  fame  tradition  reports  to  have 
been  that  againfi  which  Tyrrii's  arrow  glaoced. 
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fiir  trial*,  we  have  by  no  means  foORd  tbia  to  be  tbe 
cafe.  Beiides  the  bark,  the  buda,  the  acoroi,  and 
their  cups  are  ufed ; as  alfo  the  galln,  which  are  cx- 
crefcencea  caufed  by  infcdli  on  the  oaks  of  the  caflern 
countriea,  of  which  there  are  diTers  forts  t feme 
perfe^y  round  and  fmuoth,  fonic  rougher  with  fmall 
protuberances,  but  all  generally  having  a round  hole  in 
them.  All  the  parts  of  the  oak  are  liyptic,  binding, 
and  ufeful  in  all  kinds  of  fluxes  and  blcedini;^,  either 
inward  or  outward.  The  bark  ia  frequently  ttfed  in 
gargarifmt,  for  the  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  and  for 
lore  mouths  and  throats:  it  is  alfo  ufed  in  reftringent 
clyflcrs  and  inje^ibns,  againd  the  proiapfos  uteri  or 
ani.  The  acorns,  beaten  to  powder,  arc  frequently 
taken  by  the  vulgar  for  pains  in  the  fide.  The  only 
•{ficinal  preparation  ia  the  aqua  germinuro  qiiercua. 

OAK’I^avfs.  The  ufea  of  oak>barlc  in  tanning,  and 
in  hot-beda,  ia  generally  known.  For  the  latter  of 
thefc  purpofea,  however,  oakdeavea  arc  now  found  to 
anfwer  equally  well,  or  rather  better.  In  the  notca  to 
Dr  Hunter’s  edition  of  Evelyn’s  Treatife  on  Forert- 
trees,  we  liod  the  iollowing  dirccllona  for  their  ufe  by 
W.  Speechly  : l*hc  leaves  are  to  be  raked  up  as  foon 
■a  poffibk  after  they  fall  from  the  trees.  When  raked 
into  heaps,  they  Ihould  immediately  be  carried  into 
ibme  place  near  the  Hot*houfes,  where  they  mi>y  lie  to 
couch-  Mr  Speechly  fays,  it  was  his  cullom  to  fence 
them  round  with  charcoal  hun^Ues,  or  any  thing  clfe, 
to  keep  them  from  being  blown  about  the  garden  in 
windy  weather.  In  this  place  they  Itcid  them  well,  and 
water  them  in  cafe  they  happen  to  have  been  brought 
in  dry.  The  heap  is  made  fix  or  feven  feet  thick, 
and  covered  over  with  old  mats,  or  any  thing  clfe,  lo 
prevent  the  upper  leaves  from  being  blown  away.  In 
■ few  days  the  heap  will  come  to  a ftrong  heat.  For 
the  firll  year  or  tvi’o  in  which  he  ufed  ihtfc  leaves, 
our  author  did  not  continue  them  in  the  heap  longer 
than  ten  days  or  a ftwtnight  : but  by  this  method  of 
management  they  fettled  fo  much  when  brought  to 
tbe  hot'houfe,  that  a fupply  was  very  foon  required  ; 
and  he  afterwards  found,  that  it  was  proper  to  let 
them  remain  five  or  fix  weeks  in  the  heaps  before  they 
are  brought  to  the  hot  houfe.  In  getting  them  into 
the  pine- pots,  if  they  appear  dry,  they  arc  to  be  wa- 
tered, an<{  again  tri^den  down  exceedingly  well,  in 
layers,  till  the  pits  are  quite  full.  The  whole  is  then 
covered  with  tan  bark,  to  the  tliicknefsof  two  inches. 
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of  their  management,  viz.  at  tbe  niifting  them  in  their 
pots,  &c.  whet)  at  each  time  a little  frelh  tan  (hould  ^ 
be  added  to  m^ke  up  the  defiv.!ency  arifing  from  the 
fettling  of  the  beds;  but  this  srill  be  inconfideratle, 
as  the  leaves  do  not  fettle  much  after  their  long  couch- 
ing. During  the  firft  two  years  of  our  authoHs  prac- 
tice he  did  not  ufe  any  tan,  but  plunged  the  pine-poit 
into  the  Iciives,  and  juft  covered  the  furface  of  the 
beds,  when  finiihed,  wich  a little  faw  duft,  to  give  it 
a neatnefs.  This  method,  however,  was  attended 
with  one  inconvenience ; for  by  the  caking  of  the 
leaves  they  fhrunk  from  the  fides  of  the  p<fl.s,  where- 
by they  became  expofed  to  the  air,  and  at  the  fame 
lime  the  heat  of  the  was  permitted  to  cfcape. 

**  Many  powerful  rexfons  (fays  Mr  fiptcchly)  rosy 
be  given  why  oak-leaves  are  preferable  to  unocr’s 
bark. 

**  I.  They  always  heal  re'ularly;  for  during  the 
whole  time  that  I have  ufed  them,  which  ib  near  fvven 
years,  1 never  omc  knew  of  their  heating  with  vio- 
lence; and  this  is  fo  frequently  the  cafe  with  tan,  that 
I alhrm,  and  indeed  it  is  well  known  to  every  perfviR 
converfant  in  the  management  of  tbe  frot-houfe,  tb;it 
pines  fuficr  more  from  this  one  circumftanre,  than  all 
the  other  accidents  put  together,  infccbs  excepted. 
When  this  accident  happens  near  the  time  of  their 
fruiting,  the  eftcA  is  foon  feen  in  the  fruit,  wdiich  is 
exceedingly  fmall  and  ill-fhsped.  Sometime^  there 
will  be  little  or  no  fruit  at  all ; therefore  gardeners  - 
who  make  ufe  of  taa  only  for  their  pines,  Ibould 
moll  particularly  careful  to  avoid  an  over-heat  at  that 
critical  junclure, — the  lime  of  Ihowing  the  fruit 

**  'l*he  heal  of  oak-leaves  isi  conilant ; whereas 
tanner's  bark  generally  turns  cold  in  a very  fhort  time 
after  its  furious  heat  is  gone  off.  This  obliges  the* 
gardener  to  give  it  frequent  torningi  in  order  to  pro- 
mote its  heating.  Thefe  frequent  turnings,  not  to  » 
mention  the  rxpence,  are  attended  with  the  vorit 
conrequences ; for  by  the  continual -moving  of  the 
pots  backwards  and  forwards,  the  pines  are  expofed 
to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  whereby  their  growth 
is  confidcrably  retarded  ; whereas,  when  leaves  are 
ufed,  the  pines  will  have  no  occafion  to  he  moved  but 
at  the  limes  of  potting,  &c.  Tlie  pines  have  one  pe- 
culiar advantage  in  thK  undifturbed  fitiialion  ; their 
roots  grow  through  ihcbottoma  of  the  pots,. and  mat 
among  the  leaves  in  a furprifing  manner.  From  the 


and  well  trodden  down,  till  the  furface  becomes  fmooth 
and  even.  On  this  the  pine-pots  are  to  be  placed  in 
the  manner  they  are  to  Hand,  beginning  with  the 
middle  row  firft,  and  filling  up  the  fpaces  between  the 
pots  with  tan.  In  this  manner  we  are  to  proceed  to 
the  next  row,  tiU  the  whole  be  fiaifhed  \ and  thisope- 
ntioii  is  performed  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  tan 
only  is  ufed.  I'hc  leaves  require  no  farther  trouble 
throDgk  the  whole  fcafon  ; as  they  will  retain  a con- 
llant  and  regular  heat  fur  tz  months  without  ftirriog 
or  turning  ; and  our  author  informs  us,  that  if  he  may 
judge  from  their  appeamoce  when  taken  out  (being 
always  entire  and  perfe^),  it  is  probable  tbey  would 
continue  their  heal  through  a fecood  year ; hut,  as  an 
aanual  fupply  of  leaves  is  eafily  obtained,  the  experi- 
ment is  hardly  worth  making.  After  this,  the  pines 
will  hare  no  occafion  to  be  moved,  bm  at  lUted  times 


vigour  of  the  plants  when  in  thisfitu-ition,  it  is  higlily 
probable  that  the  leaves,  even  in  this  ftate,  afToid  them  t 
an  uncommon  and  agreeable  nouriftiment. 

**  3.  There  is  a faving  in  point  of  expence  f which  1 
is  no  inconfideraUc  ohje^i  in  places  where  tan  cannot 
be  had  but  from  a great  dillauce. 

**  4.  The  Isft  ground  of  preference  is,  that  decayed  ' 
lesves  make  good  manure  ; whereas  rotten  tan  is  ex- 
perimentally found  to  be  of  no  value.  1 have  often  • 
tried  (t  both  on  find  and  cby,  and  on  wet  and  dry 
land  ; and  never  could  difeover,  in  any  of  my  experi- 
ments, that  it  deferved  the  name  of  a manure  ; whereas 
decayed  leaves  are  the  richeft,  and  of  all  others  the 
moft  proper  manuie  for  a garden,  i.eavea  mixed  with  • 
dung  make  excellent  bot-beds ; and  1 find  that  beds 
compounded  in  this  manner,  prifcrve  their  heat  much 
longer  than  when  made  entirely  with  dung ; and  in 
2-  both') 
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both  «fcs,  ibe  tj>pllc3itcn  of  will  b?  a 
rable  f;iving  of  thing,  wLich  U a circumftance  on  many 
aC'Qunta  ai^nealjlc/* 

0.-fK‘l.ettf>CaHt.  Tliefp  ar«  of  fcroral  kinds ; ibtf 
rcmarkaMe  fpriirs  c*l!c<!  the  gu!t\n  nt»tfr 

found  on  anr  other  TCLrft.iblc  fubflancc  but  thefe 
leaves;  and  bcliJe  this  there  arc  a great  mimber  of 
other  kinds. 


oont^inint^  onlf  one  chr%  falls,  as  it  ought  in  Its  ftittt*  OA 
ral  Hite  to  do,  vse  are  never  certain  that  this  is  th<  • 
proper  inhabitant,  as  it  may  be  one  of  thefe  dcllroy- 
ers  who  has  eaten  Mp  the  other, and  fupplied  its  place, 

See  AfHU  and  Oak  Pvckkok. 

Oak  S$‘Uf-A$J!  is  now  f<itmd  to  aofwer  th«  purpofea 
of  tanning  as  well,  at  leall,  as  the  bark.  See  Tas« 

niNC. 


The  double  gall  of  thefe  leaves  is  very  no?ulsr,  be- 
esufe  the  generality  of  prududdluns  of  this  kind  .'ifledt 
'only  one  fi  !c  of  a Ic  if  or  hrsnch,  and  grow  all  one 
way  } whereas  this  kind  of  gall  extends  itfdf  both 
ways,  and  Is  feen  on  cich  fide  of  the  leaf,  in  form  of 
two  protuberanres,  cppofite  the  one  to  the  other. 
Thtfo  are  of  diffiTcntly  irregnUr  ?iape*,  hnt  their  nr.- 
turul  tigiire  feints  (hat  of  two  co:ks»  withhroaJ  hafes, 
and  very  ohtiife  points,  iliongh  fometimes  they  arc 
round,  or  very  neatly  fo. 

Thefe  rr.ake  tl*eir  firft  appearance  on  theleif  in 
April,  and  remain  on  It  till  June  or  longer.  They 
arc  at  firft  gnrn,  but  afterwards  ycilowilh,  and  arc 
foftcr  to  the  touch  than  many  other  of  the  produftimis 
of  this  kind:  they  are  utuatly  about  the  fi/e  of  a large 
pea,  hut  f imetimes  they  grow  to  the  bigitpfs  of  a n-ii. 
When  opened,  they  arc  found  to  be  of  that  kind 
which  arc  inhabited  each  by  one  infed^  only,  and  ea<  h 
contain  one  cavity.  The  cavity  in  this  is,  however, 
larger  than  in  any  other  gall  of  the  fi/e,  or  even  irr 
many  others  of  three  times  the  fire  ; the  fi  les  of  it 
being  very  little  thicker  than  the  fubilance  ol  the 
leaf. 

It.  ts  iml  esfy  to  afeertain  the  origin  of  the  feveral 
fpreies  of  fliers  which  arc  at  limes  feen  iu  this  manner 
to  come  out  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  galls.  It  feems 
tire  common  courfe  of  nature,  that  only  one  fpcvie*  of 
infcA  forms  one  kind  of  gall  | yet  it  rn.iy  be,  that 
two  or  three  kinds  may  give  origin  to  the  fame  kind. 
There  is.  however,  another  occafion  of  our  feeing  dif- 
ferent fpecies  come  out  of  dilteieni  galls  of  the  fame 
kind  : and  this  is  the  efle^  of  the  enemies  of  the  pro. 
per  inhabitants. 

It  might  appear  that  the  parent  fly,  when  fhe  had 
formed  a gall  for  the  habitation  of  Iter  worm  offspring, 
had  placed  it  in  an  impregnable  fortrefs : but  this  is 
not  the  cafe ; for  it  fret{iientl^  happens,  that  a fly,  as 
fmall  p^Thaps  as  that  which  gave  wigiri  to  the  gxll, 
produi’CS  a worm  which  Is  of  the  carnlvorons  kind,  as 
the  other  feeds  on  vrgelaWc  Juices.  This  little  fiv, 
well  knowing  that  where  there  is  one  of  ihtfe  protu- 
beran'-cs  on  a leaf,  there  h a tender  and  defmcelcfii  in- 
fe^l  within,  pierces  the  Tides  of  the  gall,  and  depofits 
her  egg  within  it.  This,  when  it  hatches  into  a worm, 
feeds  upon  the  proper  inhahitant  \ and  finally,  after 
devouring  it,  pafliri  into  thcchryfalis  Hate,  and  thence 
appo.ra  in  the  form  of  its  p.ir«nt  fly,  and  Is  feen  ma. 
king  its  way  out  of  the  g^dl,  ifl  the  place  of  the  proper 
inhabitant. 

On  opening  thefc  leaf-galls,  which  are  properly  the 
habitation  only  of  one  animal,  it  is  common  to  find 
two,  the  ftiongcr  preying  upon  the  body  the  other, 
und  flicking  ita  juices  as  it  does  thofe  of  the  leaf ; 
often  it  is  found  wholly  employed  ia  devouring  its  nn. 
offending  neighbour  at  once:  this  is  probably  the  cafe 
when  its  time  of  eating  is  nearly  over  j and,  in  fine, 
when  we  find  the  gall  inhabited  by  only  one  infedt,  or 
N"  245*  ‘ 


04K  yfmfalem.  See  CHrvoponioM. 
OAKrtAM,  Ockham,  or  Otiium,  in  Tea  language« 
denotes  the  matter  of  old  ropes  untwified  and  pultrd 
out  into  loofe  hemp,  in  order  to  be  ufed  in  caulking 
the  feims,  tree-naiU,  and  bends  of  a (hip,  for  Hopping 
or  preventing  leaks. 

OAKHAMHTOK,  a town  of  Detronlhire,  which 
fendstwtj  members  to  parliament}  fituateJ  in  W.Long, 
4.  5.  N-  Lac.  50.4*^. 

O \NNF.8,  a being  in  Chaldean  mythology,  repre- 
fented  as  half  a man  und  half  a Alh.  Accurdlng  t« 
Bfafui  and  other  fahuloua  wn'iera,  this  memfter  waA 
the  civiliecr  of  the  Chaldtaiisi  to  whom  he  taught  d 
fvllem  of  jurifprudince  (oj>erft^t  a«  to  be  incapable 
of  improvement.  In  difeharpin^  the  d-itiea  of  his  of- 
fice, he  fpent  the  day  oil  dry  laud,  but  retired  every 
night  into  the  ocean  or  the  river.  See  Mvthoioov, 
n**  25. 

O Ml,  * piece  of  timber,  flat  at  one  end  and 
round  or  fquarc  at  the  other ; and  which  being  ap- 
plied to  the  fide  of  a floating  veffei,  ferves  to  make  it 
advance  nj-on  the  water. 

That  part  of  the  oar  which  is  out  of  the  vertVI,  and 
which  entert  into  the  water,  is  called  the  b/ade^  ot 
teajh  plat ; anil  that  which  is  wlihiii  board  termed 
the  whofe  extremity  being  fmall  enough  to  bt 

gi-afpcJ  by  the  niwem,  or  perfona  managing  the  oars» 
is  called  the  /ianJff 

To  pulh  the  U»at  or  veflU  forwards  br  means  of 
this  inflrument,  the  rowers  turn  their  backs  forward* 
and,  d'liping  the  blade  of  the  oar  in  the  water,  pull 
the  handle  foiward  To  that  the  blade  at  the  fame  time 
may  move  aft  in  the  watrr:  but  fitice  the  blade  cannot 
be  fo  moved,  without  firikiitg  the  water,  ihia  impuU 
fum  lathe  fame  aiif  the  waur  were  to  ftrike  the  bLde 
from  the  Hem  towards  the  head:  the  velfel  ia  Lherefore 
nei  ciTjTiiy  moved  according  to  this  diretftion.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  fbc  will  advance  with  the  greater  ra- 
pidity, by  as  much  as  the  oar  itrikes  the  water  more 
forcibly.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  an  oar  aAs  upon  the 
fide  of  a boat  or  telTel  like  a lever  of  (he  focond  clafs* 
whefe  fulcrum  is  the  ftation  upon  which  the  oar  refts 
on  the  boat’s  gunnel.  In  larj'c  veffeis,  this  ftation  it 
ufually  called  the  ro^fiport  { but  in  lights  and  boats  it 
is  alwey*  termed  the 

O.VRLSTUS,  or  OAXtsTvi,  a term  in  the  Greek 
poetry,  fignifying  a dialogue  between  a hulband  and 
Ilia  wife:  filch  as  that  in  the  fixth  book  of  the  Iliad 
Irtween  HcAor  and  Andromache. 

Scflliger  obferve*,  that  the  oarillus  Is  not  piopcrly 
cny  partietilar  little  poem,  or  entire  piece  of  poetry  | 
but  always  a part  of  a irreat  one.  He  adds,  that  Hie 
paffage  now  cited  in  Homer  Is  the  only  proper  oa- 
riftui  exUr  t in  the  ancient  poets. 

OA'r,  in  botiny.  See  .Arpv*. 

lender  the  word  Avrvx  it  was  ohferved,  that  the 
native  place  of  the  common  oat,  cultivated  in  our  fields, 
1 ia 
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18  tinknown  ; that  the  only  account  of  tt,  m tta  natn- 
ral  ftate,  which  we  then  hid,  ii  in  Anfon’s  Voyage; 
” and  that  the  rtp>ort  fucb  an  author  refpefting  fafta 
in  natural  htftory  is  not  inttiled  to  endit. 

We  had  not  then  feen  the  Travel*  of  Mr  Bruce,  whofc 
hotanlcal  knuwleilge  t*  very  fupenor  to  that  of  mull 
Toyagerf,  or  w*e  (hould  have  mentioned  hir  account  of 
the  oats  which  )»c  Potind  growling  wild  in  Aroolfi,  a 
ffrall  territory  in  Ab)  fljnia,  not  far  from  the  fource  of 
the  NileJ  (isee  "Wild  oats  (fays  he)  grow 

up  here  fponuncoufly  to  a pro<ligi()Us  height  and  fi^e, 
capable  ofieti  of  concealing  both  the  horfe  and  his 
rider,  and  fome  uf  the  llalkt  being  little  lefs  than  an 
inch  in  circomfcrcnce.  They  have,  when  ripe,  the 
appearance  of  fmall  canes.  The  inhabitants  make  no 
fort  of  ufe  of  thii  grain  in  any  period  of  its  growth  : 
the  iippermoll  thin  hulk  of  it  is  beautifully  Tarie,;atcd 
with  a changeal'le  purple  colour;  thctaftc  is  pcrfeAly 
grad.  I often  made  the  meal  irtlo  cakes  in  rcmcm- 
braucc  of  Scotland.’*  Our  author  informs  u?,  that 
the  Abyflinians  could  never  !)C  brought  to  relilh  thefe 
cakes  w'hich  they  faid  were  bitter,  buint  their  fto* 
machs,  and  made  them  ihirfty.  He  is,  however,  dc* 
cldedly  of  opinion,  that  the  wild  cat  of  Arouill  is  the 
oat  in  its  original  (late  ; and  that  it  hnf  <lcgeneratrd 
everywhere  in  Europe.  From  the  faAs  which  he 
flato,  thia  opinion  feems  to  be  well  founded. 

0.\TH,  an  affirmaiton  or  promtfe,  accompanitd 
with  an  invocation  of  God  to  witnefs  what  we  fay  ; 
and  with  an  imprecation  of  his  %'cugeaoce,  or  a re- 
nunciation of  his  favour,  if  what  wc  affirm  be  filfe,  or 
tahal  wc  promlfe  be  not  performed(A). 

The  laws  of  all  civiliiicd  dates  have  rer]aircd  the 
(ecurily  of  an  oath  for  evidence  given  in  a court  of 
judice,  and  on  other  occaiions  of  htgli  importance  (n); 
and  the  Chridian  rtligioil  utterly  pruhibitt  fwearing, 
except  when  oaths  are  required  by  legal  authority.  In- 
deed no  fetioiis  and  reflcdling  theid,  whether  he  ad- 
mit the  truth  of  revelation  or  not,  can  look  upon 
fwearing  on  trivial  occafions  as  any  thing  clfe  than  a 
fin  of  a very  heinous  nature.  To  call  upon  that  in- 
VouXIII.  Pan  I. 


finite  and  orrniprefcot  Being,  who  created  and  fa-  Oirir^' 
diin*  the  oniverfe,  to  witiiefs  all  the  impertinence  of 
idle  converfalion,  of  which  great  part  is  commonly  ut- 
tered at  ranJum,  betrays  a fpirit  (o  profane,  that  no- 
thing Ihort  of  experience  could  make  u*  believe  it 
poflible  for  a creature  endowed  with  reafon  nnd  refiec^ 
tion  to  be  habitually  guilty  of  a pra^icc  fo  impi<;ui^ 

No  man  can  plead  in  extenuation  of  this  crime,  that 
he  it  tempted  to  fwear  by  the  importunity  of  any  ap- 
petite or  paffion  implanted  in  the  human  bread  : for 
the  utterance  of  a profane  oath  communicates  no  plea- 
fare,  and  removes  no  uanfinefs}  it  neither  elevates  the 
fpeaktr,  i>or  depreffes  the  hearer. 

l^ahrt  and  Mcraviattf^  (wayed  by  thefe  confidera- 
tions,  and  by  the  fenfe  which  they  put  upon  certaid 
texts  of  ikripture,  refufr  to  fwear  upon  any  occalion^ 
even  at  the  requifition  of  a magidrate,  and  in  a court 
ofjuftice.  Thefe  fcniples  arc  groundlefs ; and  feem 
to  proceed  from  an  incapacity  to  dilHnguiih  between 
the  proper  ufe  and  abufe  of  fwearing.  It  is  unque- 
ftionably  impious  to  call  upon  God  to  witaefs  imper- 
tinences, or  to  ufe  his  tremendous  name  as  a mere  fx* 
pUiive  in  ctmverfation  ; but  it  by  no  means  follows, 
that  we  may  not  piouHy  call  upon  him  to  w-itnefa 
truths  of  importance,  or  invoke  his  name  with  reve- 
rence and  folemniiy.  No  individual  could,  without 
grofs  profanenefs,  pray  for  a ihoufand  thnea  more 
wealth  than  he  may  ever  have  occafion  to  ufe ; but  it 
w-i*  never  thought  profane  to  pray  **  day  by  day  fof 
our  dally  bread,  for  rain  firotti  heaven,  and  fruitful  fe.^- 
fons.**  If  it  be  lawful  to  afk  of  God  thefe  earthly 
blelfings,  becaufe  he  alone  can  hedow  them;  it  cannot 
furcly  be  unlawful,  where  the  lives  or  properties  of 
our  neighbours,  or  (he  fccurity  of  government  is  con- 
cerned, to  invoke  him  with  reverence  to  witnefs  the 
truth  of  our  affertions,  or  the  finceriiy  of  our  inten- 
tions; beesufe  of  our  truth  in  many  cafes,  and  of  our 
Cncerity  in  all,  none  but  he  can  be  the  witoefs.  ^ 

The  text  of  Scripture  upon  which  the  Quakers 
chiefly  reft  their  argument  for  the  unlawfulncfs  of  all 
fv%  earing  under  the  Gofpel,  is  our  Saviour’s  prohibi- 
Y lion 


(a)  The  word  Mth  is  a corruption  of  the  Saxon  nth.  It  Is  often  in  Englahd  called  a corp^rai  oafk^  bccaufc» 
in  the  days  of  popery,  the  perfon  fworn  aver  the  hoft  or  corpus  Chri/ii. 

(a)  The  various  oaths  requited  by  different  nations  it  different  times,  and  the  various  forms,  flee,  of  im- 
pofing  them,  is  a fuljedl  of  very  confidcrable  extent  and  curiofity : An  account  of  them  does  not  fall  within 
the  pbn  of  the  prefent  article  ; It  would  indeed  extend  it  to  an  undue  length  : we  cannot,  however,  omit  oh* 
ferviog,  what  is  doubtlcfs  very  remarkable,  thit  the  grand  impoftor  Mohammed  taught  the  MoHcms,  that 
their  oaths  might  be  dtlTolved.  This  wonderful  doAriite  is  contained  in  the  66th  chapter  of  the  Koran ; 
which,  to  free  kimfelf  from  hit  promife  and  oath  to  Hafsa  his  fpoufe,  he  pretended  was  revealed.  What  the 
ufe  of  oaths  It  in  fucb  circumllances,  or  what  (ecurity  they  afford  for  pertormance,  it  Is  difficult  to 
ifeertain. 

It  is  alfo  very  remarkable,  that  an  oath  refpe6Ung  marriages  was  the  caufc  of  the  firft  divorce  al  Rome, 
^hc  circumftance  happened  about  the  year  of  the  city  yjj,  Follhumtui  Albinus  and  Spurlus  Carrillus 
bring  confulv.  The  cenfors  of  this  year  obferving  the  populaitoa  dedining,  and  Imagining  it  proceeded  from 
iniercfted  marriages  and  promifeuous  cohabitation,  obliged  all  the  citizens  to  fwear,  that  they  would  not 
snarry  with  any  other  view  than  that.oX  peopling,  the  repuUtc..  It  raifej,  however,  many  fcruples,  and  oc- 
cafioned  many  domeftic  ruptures.  Among  the  rell,  one  Carviliu-i  Ruga,  a man  of  diftin^ion,  imagined  tliat 
he  was  bound  by  his  oath  to  divt'rcc  his  wife,  whom  he  palfionatc’y  loved,  becaufc  Ihe  was  barren  ; whlv-h  wa-  the 
firfi  infiavee  of  a divorce  at  Rome  from  its  foundation,  though  the  marriape*laws  of  the  kings  allowed  It  1 it 
afterwards  however,  became  fhamefuUy  hequent  This  is  alfo  a ftriking  inftance  of  the  great  attci  tion  tail 
to  oaths  among  the  Romans:  it  is  remarked  indeed  by  aU  writers,  that  they  paid  a moll  profound  refpcCl  to 
them ; and  on  that  we  know  they  founded  their  hopes  of  fuccefs  in  war. 
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t«w  (Mat S4') * ^ fry  fw«ar  oot  at  all 

<<  Dui  whoever  fhall  Uk«  the  trouble  of  turning  over  hii 
Bible,  and  looking  at  the  contest,  will  perceive,  that 
H if  only  ip  orJimary  (fnverJii$»M,  and  by  no  meani  ia 
couite  t^Juilice,  that  our  Lord  prohibits  l.ii  follow- 
evt  from  rweariug  at  all.  There  ii  no  evidence  whau 
ever,  Uiat  fwrariog  by  Aeotva,  by  tht  Mra6,  by  'Jrrufa^ 
lem^  or  by  their  own  heads,  was  the  form  of  a jHJicioJ 
oath  in  among  the  Jewi.  On  the  eonlrary,  wc  arc 
ASee  triir>|ald  by  /#a/«reai«iErr  * , that  **  if  any  nun  (wear  by  bca- 
aen  or  by  earth,  yet  tlua  is  not  an  00th  t’*  which  fiuc- 
ly  he  could  not  have  faid,  bad  fuch  been  the  forms  of 
judicial  (wearing.  Indeed  they  could  not  have  ad- 
nitlrd  fuch  furms  inio  their  courts  without  cKprcf..ly 
tiolating  the  law  of  Mofei,  who  ctunmands  liicm  to 
'*  Fear  the  L^rd  (Jehovam)  their  God,  to  ferve  him, 
nnd  to  fwcar  by  hii  nami.'’  But  live  Jews,  ai  every 
•ne  konwi,  had  fuch  a reverence  for  the  name  J*h^- 
vah,  that  they  would  not.  pronovtnee  it  on  Dight  occa* 
fiuns,  and  therefore  could  not  fwear  by  that  name  in 
commou  converUtion.  Hence,  to  gratify  thdr  pro- 
penGty  to  common  (wearing,  they  invented  fuch  oatH» 
es,  by  Genova,  by  earth,  by  yeru/alfm,  by  the  lift  tf  thj 
hf9d,  St€>  and  by  this  conirivancc  they  thought  to 
avoid  the  guilt  of  profaning  the  name  JaHOvaH^ 
Thefc,  however,  being  appeals  tq  infenObk  objcfls, 
either  had  cto  meaaitif,  or  were  in  fa^,  as  our  Sa* 
eiour  juiUy  argues,  oaths  by  that  God  whofe  crea* 
lures  they  were;  fo  that  the  Jew  vriio  fwore  them 
was  ftill  guilty  of  profaneoefs  towards  the  wry  Jcno- 
VAH  whofe  name  his  fuperditiuo  would  not  permit  Itim 
|o  pronounce.  But  what  puts  it  beyond  all  doubt 
ihat  the  ufe  of  judicial  oaths  is  not  wholly  prohibited 
in  the  gofpcl,  is  the  coodufi  of  our  Saviour  himfclf  as 
well  as  of  bit  apoAle  St  Paul-  When  Jefus  was 
6mply  ^^ed  by  the  high  pricA,  what  it  was  which 
certain  falfe  wttoeflea  tefUiled  agatoA  bimf  we  are 
told  by  the  cvangeliAi,  that  **  he  held  bis  peace  ;** 
hut  bring  by  the  living  God  to  declare  whe- 

ther he  was  the  ChriA,  the  of  God,  or  not,  he 
immediately  aafwerad  the  high  prieA,  without  ob> 
jedbng  to  the  »a/h  (for  fuch  ;t  was)  upon  which  he 
was  examined.  '*  St  Paul,  in  bis  EpiUIe  to  the  Ro- 
I mansf , fays,  * Cod  h my  tvitmeji,  that,  without  ceaAng, 

MorsiPi^^l  make  mention  of  you  in  my  piayrrs;*  and  to  the 
Corinthians,  Aiil  more  llrongly,  * I coil  God  for  a re* 
twrd  my  fmd,  that,  to  fpare  yo'i,  1 came  not  as 
yet  to  Cermth.^  Both  thefe  expreflions  are  of  the 
Mtorc  of  oaths  ; and  the  author  of  the  iLpilllr  to  the 
Hebrews  fpenks  of  tbc  cuAom  of  fwearing  judicially 
without  any  mack  of  ccirfure  or  difapprobatiou  ; *Mea 
verily  (wear  by  the  greater ; asKl  an  oath,  for  coahr* 
matron,  ia  to  them  an  end  of  all  Arife." 

But  though  a nation  has  an  uadoubted  right  to 
require  the  fecurity  of  an  oath  upon  occafiona  q(  real 
importance,  we  do  not  hriitate  to  Cty,  that,  in  our 
^inioQ,  it  ia  (dnethiog  worfe  than  bad  policy  to 


multiply  oaths,  and  to  hold  out  to  the  people  tempts*  Qailw 
lions  to  perjure  thcmfelves.  The  fccurtty  which  an  ' 
oath  aAordf,  depends  entirely  njpon  the  reverence 
which  attaches  to  it  in  the  mind  of  bim  b)  whom  it  is 
given;  but  that  reverence  is  much  weakened  by  the 
frequency  of  oatlis,  and  by  the  carclcfs  minncr  in 
which  they  are  too  often  admiuiAerrd.  An  excellent 
moraliA^  ubferves,  with  truth,  that  the  levity  and  I 
frequency  with  which  oaths  arc  admiulAcred,  Iras 
brought  about  a general  inadvertency  to  the  obliga- 
tion of  them,  which  both  in  a religious  and  political 
view  is  much  to  be  lamented  : and  it  merits  (continues 
be)  public  confideration,  whether  the  ivquiting  of 
oaths  on  fg  many  frivolous  occaboos,  efpeciaily  in  the 
cuAoms,  rnd  ia  the  quaiitic^tiuo  fur  petty  ufTiccs,  fuis 
any  other  e Ae^  than  to  rvake  them  cheap  in  the  ir  imV 
of  the  people.  A pound  of  tea  canoot  travel  regu* 
l'>rly  from  the  (hip  to  the  confumer  without  coiling 
half  a dtrnen  oaths  at  leait  ; and  the  fame  fecurity  fur 
the  due  difebarge  of  his  oflicr,  namely  that  <if  anoAlh, 
ia  requind  from  a thiirch--uiar,lsn  nqd  an  archbi^y^ 
from  a ydiy  totjfalU  aud  the  ehrsf  ju^ue  of  Englaad*  w 
Let  the  law  continue  iu  own  fanCtiuita,  if  ilicy  be 
thought  requifitc ; hut  let  it  ^are  the  folemnity  of 
an  oath  : and  where  it  is  nccclJarv,  fn'tn  the  want  of 
fometbing  better  to  depend  upon,  to  accept  am.in^l 
own  word  or  own  account,  let  it  annex  to  jircvaiica* 
tion  pennltics  proportioned  to  the  public  confequeDce 
of  the  ofFcoce.’* 

That  ihtfc  pernicious  confequencts  of  frequent  oaths 
arc  not  felt  only  in  Lngland,  we  have  the  evidence  of 
another  rcfpcAable  writer,  whole  acuteoefs  well  qua* 
liAed  him  to  obfervr,  whilA  his  Aation  in  fociety  fur* 
nilhed  him  with  the  hcA  opportuuitics  of  obferviag, 
the  riTcfts  of  repeated  (wearing  upon  the  morals  of 
Scotchmen.  “CgAomhoufc-oathi  (lays  Lord  Karnes*)  • 5iw.-fu  »f 
have  become  fo  familiar  amoog  us,  as  to  be  fwallowca^^i’^r?  ^ 
without  a wry*  face  ; and  is  it  certain  that  bribery  and 
perjury  in  clefliag  pjruamcat  members  ate  nut  ap- 
pioaching  to  the  wme  cool  Aatc  ? Mrn  creep  on  to 
vice  by  dcgices.  Perjury,  in  order  to  fonpott  a friend, 
has  become  cuAomary  of  late  years;  wiinefs  fi^itioua 
qualifications  in  the  clcflors  of  pailiameut.mrn,  which, 
are  made  eAeflual  by  perjury : yet  fuch  is  the  dege- 
neracy of  tbc  prefeot  timea(c),  (hat  tro  man  rr  the 
worfc  thought  of  upoa  that  account.  \Vc  raiiA  not 
hatter  eurfelves,  that  the  poifon  will  rcith  no  fartbert 
a man  who  bi>ggles  nut  at  perjury  to  ferve  a fricod, 
will  in  time  become  fuch  an  adept,  as  to  commit  pew< 
jury  in  order  to  ruin  a friend  wheo  he  becomca-  an 
enemy." 

Bvildcs  the  frequency  of  oaths,  wc  have  mentioned 
t)vc  irreverent  manner  in  which  they  are  too  ufl-ea  ad- 
Truniilered  as  one  of  the  caufes  wkica  make  them  cheap 
iu  the  eAimation  of  ibe  people.  In  this  view,  the 
form  of  the  oath,  and  ibe  cerxmotus  with  xvbkb  it  ia, 
required  to  be  takeo,  are  of  coukdesaUc  ioportance. 

“ The 


(c)  Such  was  the  calc  when  bis  X..ordihip  vciotc.  Some  docihons  of  the  UouCe  of  peers,  however,  haat 
4iiKe  that  period  changed  mens  opinions  refpcftiag  the  legality  of  tbefe  votes  and  the  innoccDce  of  tbc 
means  by  which  they  were  made  eAe^uab  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  fuch  a reformation  will  (oon  be  made  of 
4kc  laws  bv  which  eledlioos  are  regulated  1q  Scollutd^  ai  will  resUer  the  tcmptauoaa  U>  pcfjury  Iris  aaoetoua 
thiQ  they  have  hitherto  bcccu 
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^ TKe  formi  of  oaths  ift  Chriftitn  coitfitHei  (fiyt  <]tieAioni  is  (hall  be  aikod  of  tibin. 


1^11 

which  before  was  wantuig.  The  juror  then  kt'Act  the 


Mr  Palcy)  are  very  diSerent  ; but  in  nor»c  t bcliere 
worfc  contrived  either  to  convey  the  meaning  or  to 
imprefi  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  than  in  England. 
Ir»  that  country  the  juror,  after  repeating  the  promife 
or  afHrmation  which  the  oath  ia  intended  to  eonfimi, 
adds,  ‘ fo  help  me  Godv*  or  more  freqttenllv  the  fob- 
llance  of  the  oath  ii  repeated  to  the  juror  by  the  of. 
dicer  or  magiftratc  who  admtninera  it ; adding  in  the 
conduHon,  * fo  help  yon  God.*  The  energy  of  the 
dentence  refiJei  in  the  particle  fo^  i.e.  hue  ftgft 
* upon  condition  of  my  fpeaking  the  truth,  or  per- 
forming tMi  proroife,  may  God  help  me,  and  not 
othcTwifc.*  Tne  jdror,  wliild  he  heats  or  repeata  the 
words  of  llie  oath,  holda  his  right  hand  upon  a Bible, 
Or  otlier  hook  containing  the  four  gofpeU.  The  con- 
eltillon  of  the  oath  fometimea  runs,  * ila  me  Dent  aei- 
ft  fanHa  evtfa^ri^,*  or  * fo  help  me  God,  and 
the  contenta  of  this  book;*  which  lafl  daufe  forms  a 
•connexion  between  the  words  and  aAion  of  the  juror, 
whkl 
book. 

This  obfctire  and  elliptical  form,  the  excellent  au- 
thor judly  obferves,  ia  ill  calculated  to  imprefi  the 
juror  uith  reverence:  and  he  feems  to  think  great 
oceference  due  to\he  form  of  judicial  oaths  in  Scot- 
land.  In  that  country  the  juror  holds  up  his  right 
hand  towards  heaven,  and  fwcara  by  Almighty  God, 
and  as  he  (hall  anfwer  to  God  at  the  great  day  of 
judgment,  **that  he  will  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
■nd  nothing  but  the  inuh,  fo  far  aa  he  knows,  or  it 
fhallbe  afked  of  him.**  This,  if  adminiftcred  with  dig- 
tiity  and  reverence,  is  an  oath  fulEciently  folemn  and 
weU  calculated  to  have  the  proper  effrA  upon  the 
mind  of  the  juror,  as  it  brings  immediately  into  his 
view  the  Author  of  his  being  and  the  awful  day  of  final 
retribution  when  every  man  ihall  vtceive  the  things 
done  in  his  body  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whe- 
ther it  be  good  or  evil.  But  when  the  magidrate,  as 
ts  too  often  the  cafe,  repeats  this  folemn  invocation 
without  rifing  from  his  feat  at  the  name  of  the  fu- 
preme  Being,  and  in  a tone  of  carelefnefs  which  may 
convey  to  the  ignorant  juror  an  opinion  that  he  has 
bimielf  no  ferious  belief  that  there  ever  will  be  a great 
day  of  judgment,  the  form,  however  excellent,  makes 
not  its  full  imprcilion. 

Bxtt  let  uf  fuppofe  the  oath  to  be  adminiftcred  with 
the  greateft  dignity  and  reverence,  the  words  of  the 
promife  itfcif  appear  to  us  by  no  means  unexcep- 
tionahk*.  In  a tri<d  on  life  and  death,  we  (hould  he 
gUd  to  know  what  this  oath  binds  the  witoela  to  de- 
ehre.  Is  he  to  tell  uU  that  he  ittovt*/  tonchi^  the  mat- 
ter in  qiieftion  ? nr  only  all  that  ihall  be  c/W  ofhimf 
If  he  be  obliged,  in  virtue  of  his  oath,  to  tdl  all  that 
be  knows,  the  clxu(e-~**or  it  (hall  be  aiked  of  you" 
is  fuperiluous,  and  calculated  to  mjflead.  If  he  bt 
bound  to  tell  ntithing  more  of  the  truth  than  what 
ihall  be  alked  of  him,  the  word  cr  llinutd  be  changed 
mil)  and;  he  fhouW  Twrar  **  to  tell  the  truth,  Itc*  fo 
for  at  he  knows,  and  it  /hall  be  adeed  of  Irim.**  Th« 
court,  wr  believe,  confidets  the  witnefs  ts  bound 
to  declare  every  thing  which  he  knows  tnuchvng  tbc 


T 

They  would  do  0«tl^ 
well,  however,  to  rememberi  that  as  oaths  are  defigncd 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  pnkHty  they  muft  be  interpreted 
in  the  feofe  in  which  the  public  intends  them,  other- 
wife  they  afibrd  no  fecurity.  But  the  fenfe  of  the 
public  is  the  law  | and  as  It  belongs  to  the  court  to 
declare  what  the  mind  of  the  law  is,  the  witne(t| 
who  has  any  doubt  conoeming  the  extent  of  the  ob- 
ligation impofed  on  him  by  the  words  of  this  oath# 
fhould  apply  to  the  court  for  a folution  of  that  doubt* 
which  will  be  a fafe  guide  to  him  refpe^ing  the  evi- 
dence which  he  is  to  give.  Should  the  Court,  in  re- 
folving  the  doubts  of  a witnefs,  give  an  opinion  con- 
cerning the  feiifeofany  other  part  of  the  oath  contrary 
to  what  he  apprehends  to  be  the  detign  of  the  Ltw  in 
tmpofin^  it,  he  it  bound  to  difre^ard  fuch  opinion  1 
becaufe  it  is  only  where  he  himfclfii  doubtful  that  the 
court  has  a right  to  interfere,  and  becanfe  in  all  moral 
queftions  men  muft  be  finally  determioed  by  their  own 
jadgment  and  confcicoce. 

Thete  is  one  cafe,  and  bat  ooe,  in  which,  what- 
ever  fenfe  be  put  upon  the  word#  of  the  oath,  no  wit- 
aefs  ia  obliged  to  declare  the  w^s/e  truth.  It  is  whea 
fuch  declaratioo  would  tend  to  aceufe  himfelf  of  fome 
legal  crime  t for  ns  the  laws  of  Scotland  and  England 
conftrmiD  no  man  to  become  bis  own  accufer,  they 
muft  be  coofidered  as  impoftog  the  oath  of  teftimony 
with  this  tacit  refervatioa*  **  The  exception,  how- 
ever *,  muft  be  confined  to  legal  crimes.  A point  • 
of  honour,  of  delicacy,  or  of  reputatioo,  nay  m;^e  a fU* 
witnefs  bnckward  to  difclofe  fome  circumfUnce  with 
which  he  is  icquainted  i bat  is  00  excutc  for  conceal- 
ment, unleft  it  could  be  /hown,  that  the  law  iriiich  toi- 
pofet  the  oath,  intended  to  allow  this  indulgence %o 
foch  motives.  The  exception  is  lUb  withdrawn  by 
compaA  between  the  magillnte  and  the  witneiiK 
when  an  accomplice  is  admitted  to  give  evidcacc 
nninft  the  partoers  of  bis  crime.**  But  uele  are  a fort 
of  witne/Tes  to  whom  a fenfible  jury  will  always  lifted 
with  a very  cautious  ear. 

Oaths  are  cither  ^artwy  or  prmiffurj,  ASertory 
oaths  are  required  both  to  confirm  oUr  veracity  io 
evidence,  and  to  give  fecurity  to  the  public  that  wn 
heikve  ceriatfl  propofilions  conceived  to  be  of  public 
impoitance.  An  oath  in  tvuknce  binds  the  juror  to 
dc^re  what  he  knoeut  to  be  true,  and  nothing  knt 
what  be  knosvs  to  be  true.  An  oath  required  to  af- 
fare  the  public  of  our  hAf  in  the  troth  of  any  propo- 
fltitm,  cannot,  without  the  gudt  of  perjury,  be  taken 
by  any  man,  who,  nt  the  time  of  fweiria^,  has  the 
flighteft  doubt  whether  the  prepofition  be  really  troe. 

Such  an  00th,  however,  tbo*  it  uoqoeftioiiably  requirea 
the  Ancerity  of  the  juror’s  belief  at  the  time  when  it 
fi  given,  cannot  oblige  him  to  continoe  in  that  belief 
tslong  as  he  may  livet  for  belief  is  noc  in  any  manNi 
power:  it  is  the  neceflary  conit^ueoce  of  evidence, 
which  eampelt  the  aflent  of  the  mind  according  as  it 
appears  to  preponderate  on  the  one  ftdc  or  on  the 
other.  No  man,  therefore,  can  be  jufily  accufed  of 
peijnry  (or  boldiog  opinions  contrary  to  thofe  which 
he  may  formerly  have  fwom  to  believe  $ becaufe  hie 
belief  ht  the  time  of  emitting  his  oath  may  have  been 


matter  in  queftion.  The  greater  part  of  witne/Tes,  qbe  necc/Tary  refolt  of  the  evidence  whi<^  then  ap. 
on  the  othrr  hand,  confiJer  tbcwKKcs  ai  bound  00  pared  before  him;  nod  his  ch«m  of  opinion  may 
foi  thcr  by  their  oath  than  to  give  true  auTwert  to  fuch  Live  rcfulted  with  the  fome  aeaflicy  from  fuperinr 

Y a evidence 


Diniti/ r-d  |';v  C 
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Oath  erjt^cnce  which  had  ^crh  finer  thrown  into  the  op- 
Obi^!inh  fc4lc,  and  made  11  prcpomieT4te.  On  this  ac- 

^ county  we  cannot  help  thfnkfni(,  that  all  afTertory 
oaths,  except  fuch  ai  are  necclLry  to  conhrm  telli. 
itiony  refpeiitnjfyiriVi,  onpht  cither  to  be  abolished  or 
exprelTcd  with  p^at  cauf  on.  Of  truths  intuitively 
certain  or  capable  of  ngid  demonHnition,  n6  man  of 
common  fenfe  can  entertain  a doubt ; and  therefore 
the  public  never  requires  from  individuals  the  (blcm- 
Dity  of  an  oath  as  an  alTurance  of  their  believing  fuch 
tnitbt.  but  with  refpr^  to  the  tnith  of  propoutions 
which  admit  of  nothing  fuperior  to  moral  evidence 
on  cither  I'idcy  a man  of  the  meft  deady  virtue  may 
think  difiercntly  at  diiTerent  periods  of  his  life  ; and 
in  fuch  cafes,  the  effcdl  of  an  oath,  if  it  have  any 
elTei^,  can  only  be  either  to  Ihui  the  man's  eyes 
agaiult  the  lighti  or  to  make  his  integrity  be  caufe* 
lifsly  queftiooedby  thofe  who  (hall  obferve  his  change 
of  belief. 

riamifTory  oaths  cannot,  without  the  gnih  of  per* 
iury,  be  given  by  him,  who,  at  the  time  of  fwcaring, 
knows  that  it  will  not  be  in  his  power  to  fuliil  the 
i promife,  or  who  does  not  ferioufly  inbertd  to  fulfil  iu 
A promiflury  oath  cannot,  without  great  guilt,  be 
given  by  any  man,  who  at  the  time  of  fwcaring  be- 
lieves the  objcA  of  the  promife  to  be  in  itfelf  unlaw- 
ful ; for  if  he  ferioufly  nean  to  fulfil  his  oath,  he 
calls  upon  Amighty  God  to  witnefs  his  intention  to 
commit  a crime.  PrumlfTory  oaths  give  to  tlte  pub- 
he  greater  fecuriiy  tlian  a timple  promife ; becatifc 
the  juror  having  the  thoughts  ol  God  and  of  religion 
more  upon  hit  mind  at  the  one  time  than  at  the  othcr« 
offends  with  a higher  hand,  and  in  more  open  contempt 
o#  the  divine  power,  knowledge,  and  juAice,  when 
he  violates  an  oatb,  than  when  he  breaks  a promife. 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  promKTory  oaths,  though  more 
fnlcmn  and  (acred,  cannot  be  l inding,  when  the  pro- 
mife  without  an  oatii  would  not  lie  fo  in  an  inferior 
degree  ( for  the  fcvcral  cafes  of  which,  bee  PaOMiSE 
and  Allcgiakce. 

Caronaii0n  Oatm.  See  King. 

OATHLAW,  the  name  of  a pxiifh  in  Angus, 
about  two  miles  from  Forfar,  chielly  remarkable  for 
the  remains  of  a Roman  camp  called  Battif-Jyta  (vul- 
garly Blaci-^ykei)f  which  is  about  a mile  weff  of  the 
church. 

OB.*\DIAH,  or  the  Pr<jphecj  OsADrAH,  a cano- 
nical book  of  tiic  Old  TeAament,  which  is  contained 
in  one  tingle  chapter;  and  is  partly  an  inveAive  againft 
the  cruelty  of  the  Bdomites,  who  mocked  and  derided 
the  children  of  llrad  as  they  pafled  into  captivity  ; 
and  with  other  enemies,  their  coafedenitea,  inv^ed  and 
oppreffed  tlicfc  ftrangers,  and  divided  the  fpoil  amongft 
themfclves ; ami  partly  a prediAion  of  the  deliverance 
of  Ifracl,  and  of  the  vidory.  and  triumph  of  the  whole 
church  over  her  enemiea. 

OiADiAH,  the  prophet,  is  beUeved  to  have  been  the 
fame  with  the  governor  of-Ahab’s  houfev  mentiooed 
in  the  firfl  book  of  Kings,  (iviu.  3,  &c.)  who  hid  and 
fed  the  hundred  prophets  whom  Jezebel  would  have 
deftroyed ; and  fomc  (ay,  that  he  was  that  Obadiah 
whom  Jofiah  made  overfeer  of  the  works  of  the  tem- 
ple, (2Chron.  xxxiv.  22.)  The  truth  is,  that  when 
be  lived  or  prophciicd  is  wholly  uoccruio : though 


moft.  writers  mske  him  cotemporary  with  Hofea,  Amos,  Obidioh 
and  Joel.  II 

OoAoiAH,  a valiant  man  ofD.ivid*i  army,  who  came 
to  join  him  in  the  wildcrnefs,  with  feveral  others  of  ’ 
the  tribe  of  Gad,  (i  Chron.  xii.  9.) 

This  was  alfolhe  name  of  one  of  thofe  whom  king 
Jrhofhaphat  fent  into  the  cities  of  Judah  to  intlruA 
the  p>eopIe  in  their  religion,  (2  Chron.  xvii.  y.)  It 
was  alfu  the  name  of  one  of  the  principal  men  of  Ju- 
dah, wfio  figned  the  covenant  that  Nehcmiah  renewed 
with  the  Lord,  (Nehcm.  x.  5.) 

OliED-LDOM,  fon  of  Jeduthnn,  a Levite,  (1  Chr. 
xvi,  3d.)  and  father  of  Shemaiah,  jeh’^zabad,  Joah, 

Sacar,  NathanccI,  Ammid,  Iffachar,  and  Peulihsi. 

He  had  a numerous  family,  fiys  the  fcripture,  ( 1 Chr. 
xxvi.  4.)  becaufe  the  Lord  blciTui  him  ; and  this  it 
the  occafiua  of  this  blelTuig.  When  DavIJ  transferred 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  to  the  city  of  JerufaL‘m,  Uz- 
xah  having  rafhly  laid  hands  on  the  ark,  which  he 
thought  to  be  in  danger  of  falling,  was  fmitten  of 
God,  and  died  upon  the  fpot.  Davtd,  terrified  at  this 
accident,  durff  not  remove  the  ark  into  the  place  ho 
hsd  provided  for  it  in  his  uwu  hoiifL,  but  fet  it  up  in 
the  houfe  of  Ol>ed-cdom,  which  was  near  the  place 
where  Uzzah  had  been  ilruck  dead.  But  the  prefence 
of  theaik  not  only  created  no  temporal  misfortune  to 
the  family  of  this  Lcvlce,  but  on  the  contrary  the 
Lt>rd  heaped  o;K>n  him  all  forts  of  bleffiiigs ; which 
CQCouragol  David  fume  mouths  after  to  remove  it  to 
the  place  he  had  appointed  for  it.  Afterwards  Obed- 
edom  and  hi!*  fons  were  alfigiied  to  he  keepers  of  the 
door^  of  the  temple,  ( 1 Chron.  xv.  |S,  ji.)  In  the 
fccond  book  of  Samuel,  (vi.  19.;  Obed-edom  is  call- 
ed the  Gittite,  prubatly  bccaufc  he  was  of  Guthrim. 
moo,  a city  of  the  Levites  beyond  Jordan,  (Jolh.  xxi- 
»4.  25-) 

OBELISK,  in  architeflure,  a truncated,  quadran? 
gular,  and  deader  pyramid,  ralfed  as  an  ornament,  and 
irrquently  charged  either  with  inferiptions  or  hicro^y- 
phics. 

Obelilks  appear  to  be  of  very  gi^at  antiquity,  and 
to  be  firft  laifed  to  tranfmit  to  ^>oUcriiy  precepts  of 
philofophy,  which  were  cut  in  hieroglyphlcat  charac- 
ters : afterwards  they  were  ufed  to  immortalize  the 
great  actions  of  heroes,  and  the  memory  of  perfons  be- 
loved. The  firft  ol*cli(k  mentioned  in  hiitory  was  that 
of  Ramafes  king  of  Egypt,  10  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  which  was  40  cubits  high.  Pluus,  another  king 
of  Egypt,  raifed  one  of  cubits;  and  Ptolemy  Phi- 
Udclphus,  another  of  88  cubits,  t'n  memory  of  Arfino^ 

AuguAus  crewed  one  at  Rome  In  the  Campus  Martins, 
which,  ferved  to  mark  the  hours  on  an  horizoal.'d  dial, 
drawn  on  the  pavement.  They  were  called  hy  the 
Egyptian  prieft^  the  Jingrrt  of  tU  btcaufe  they 
were  made  in  Egypt  alfo  to  ferre  as  Ryles  or  gnomons 
io  mark  ike  hours  on  the  ground.  'Phe  Arabs  dill 
call  them  ntrdltt  t whence  the  Italians  call 

them  and  tha  French  aiguiUtt. 

’Phe  famous  ohcliiks  called  the  dtviPt  arrowif  now 
reduced' to  three,  the  fourth  having  been  taken  down 
in  the  lad  century,  Rand  about  half  a mile  from  the 
town  of  Borough-Bridge  to  the  fouth-wcR,  in  three 
fields,  feparated  by  a lane,  200  feet  afundcr,  nearly  on 
high  ground  doping  every  way.  Mr  Drake  urget 

many 
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mxny  arj^umrnli  for  tKclr  Roman  .intiqu‘ty>  and  plnin-  mcmoratioR,  was  l!ie  keeping  of  the  obit.  In  religloiu  OMati 

■J.  ly  proves  them  to  be  natural  and  brought  from  Pjump»  ho  ifcs  they  lud  a regilUr,  wherein  they  entered  the  ^ 

* quarries  about  five  miles  off,  or  from  Ickly  16  obits  or  obitu.rl  days  of  their  founders  an  j benrhiitorsj 

mile*  off.  The  crofs  In  the  town,  12  feet  high,  ts  of  w!;ieU  wauhcncc  termed  the  oliiuary.  Phe  tenure  of 

the  fime  kind  uf  Hone.  The  ealternmutl  or  higlicft  ul^jt  or  chantry  landi  is  tr^krn  a^ay  and  cxtln^l  by  » 

is  22  feet  and  aiibidf  high  ly  4 broad  and  4^  in  e>rth;  i Edw.  \T.  c.  14.  and  ly  Car.  II.  c.  9. 

the  fecund  21  r by  55^:  the  third  i6y  by  94.  Stukc>  OBLATI*  in  church  hiiV»ry,  were  fecular  perfuns, 
ley's  meafurti  differ.  The  6uilngs  arc  cut  In  the  floite  who  devoted  thcmfelves  and  their  elUtes  to  fume  mo. 
but  not  thrcui^h  : the  AaiiJs  atone,  and  leans  to  nalUry,  into  which  they  were  admitted  as  a kind  of 

the  foulH.  Plot  and  Stukelcy  alHrm  them  to  be  liri-  lay-brother*.  The  form  of  ihcir  admiflion  was  put- 
tilh  mnntunenis,  originally  hewn  fquare.  Dr  Gale  ting  the  bcU-ropes  of  the  church  round  their  neck',  as 
fuppufed  that  they  were  Nicrcurie#,  which  have  l<iii  a ittark  of  fcrviiude.  i'hey  wore  a reiigious  habit,  but 
then  hca.ia  and  tnrcilpltons ; but  in  a MS.  note  In  1.1*  dllTucnt  from  that  of  the  monks 
Antoninus,  he  acknowledges  thut  he  was  miCnfurmcd,  OBLIGATION*  in  general,  denotes  any  a^ 
and  that  there  wa*  no  ravits  to  receive  a tuA.  whereby  a perfua  becomes  bound  to  another  to  do 

On  the  north  fide  of  Penrith  in  the  church«yard  are  fomething ; m to  pay  a fum  of  money,  be  furctv,  or 
two  fquare  n!«lifk9,  of  a Angle  Aone  each*  11  or  12  the  like. 

feet  high,  about  i2  inches  diameter,  and  12  by  8 at  ObllgatioBs  are  of  three  kinds,  viz.  natural,  civil* 
the  fidcs,  the  highcA  about  18  inches  diameter,  with  and  R>ixed.  Naiura!  obligations  arc,. entirely  founded 
fomething  like  a truofvtrfc  piece  to  ea:h,  amt  mortifed  on  natural  equity  ; civil  obligation  "on  civil  aiuhority 
into  a round  bafe.  They  are  14  feet  afumler,  an  t be>  alone,  without  any  foundation  in  natural  equity  ; and 
tween  them  is  a grave  inclofcd  between  four  feinicir.  mixcil  oldigation,  arc  thofe  which,  being  founJed.  oa 
cular  Rone*  of  the  unequal  lengths  of  hve,  fix,  and  natur  J equity,  arc  farther  eufutced  by  a civU  autho- 
four  and  an  half*  and  two  feet  high,  having  on  the  rlty. 

outlidcs  rude  carving,  and  the  tops  notched.  This  is  lu  a legal  fenfe,  obligation  Agnlhesa  band,  wherein 
called  the  gra-ur,  and  afcrlbed  to  Sir  Ewan  Qx-  is  conUtued  a frcnalty,  wdh  a condition  annexed  for 

Grius,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  as  tall  as  one  of  the  the  payment  of  money,  <S(c.  Tht  diffctcncc  between 
columns,  and  c:\paMe  of  Rretchlng  his  arms  from  (»ne  it  and  a bill  Is,  that  the  Utter  is  generally  without  a 
to  the  other,  to  have  dcRroycd  robbers  aud  wild  boars  penalty  or  condition,  tliuu^h  it  may  be  made  obliga> 
in  Englewood  CureA,  and  to  have  had  an  hermitage  lory:  and  obligations  are  lumetime*  by  matter  of  rr- 
hcreabouts  called  Sir  Hu;gh't  purUitr  i but  the  coujec*  cord,  as  R.ilutcb  and  recogniaanccs.  See  the  nrticie 
turcs  rcfpct^ing  them  are  fo  various  and  contra  U^ury,  Bono, 

that  our  readers  will  readily  excufe  our  coUrging  on  Moral  Qbugatioh,  See  Moaat.  pHiLOsoriir* 
them.  n®  38,  3tc. 

A little  to  the  well  of  thefe  U a ftonc  called  the  OBLIQUE,  in  geometry,  fomething  iflani,  or 
C'utns'i  Tbumbi  6x  feet  high,  14  inches  at  the  l>afc  that  deviate*  from  the  perpendicular.  Thus  an  oS- 
contraiflcd  to  10,  which  is  no  more  than  a rude  crofs,  liquc  angle  is  cither  an  acute  or  obtufe  one,  i.  e.  ajiy 
fuch  as  IS  at  Laugtown  in  Cumberland  and  clfewhcrx  : angle  ex«.ept  a right  one. 

the  circle  of  the  ciofs  18  inches  diameter.  Cafa^  in  grammar,  are  all  the  cafes  except 

M.  Pouch ard,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  the  nomuiaiive.  See  Grammar. 

Infcriptioni,  gives  a very  curious  account  of  fomc  cc*  Obuqub  L'm.-,  that  which,  falling  oa  another  line, 

Icbrated  Egyptian  obeliiks.  Wc  cannot  afford  room  to  makes  oblique  angles  with  it,  o/z.  one  acute,  and  the 
follow  him;  but  thofe  who  wiih  for  further  informs*  othei  obiufe. 

tion  on  the  fubjeft*  and  who  are  not  poffcITcd  of  the  Obu^'K  Plantx^  in  dialling,  are  thofe  which  decline 
oiiginal*  will  find  a very  good  account  of  them  in  the  from  the  xesitb,  or  IncUnc  towards  the  horizon.  Sec 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  June  *748.  Dial. 

OBJECT,  in  phtlofopby,  fomething  apprehended  Obu<^'b  in  navigation,  is  when  a (hip  fails 

or  prefented  to  the  mind  by  fenfallon  or  imagination,  upon  fume  rhumb  between  the  four  cardioal  pointa^ 

See  Mxtavhysics,  Part  I.  Chap.  1.  ScCd  II.  making  an  oblique  angle  with  the  meridian  ; in  which 

0\\tZT-G(afi  ff  a Tolefcope^  ot  Muro/cope^  the  gUfs  cafe  Ihc  continually  chauges  both  latitude  and  longi* 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  tube  wiiich  is  next  the  ob<*  tude.  See  Navigation,  chap.  8. 
jc^  Sec  Optics  and  MtcaoscurE.  OBLIQUUS,  in  anatomy,  a name  given  to  fcveral 

OBJECTION,  fomething  urged  to  overthrow  a mufcles,  paiikularly  in  the  head,  cyca,  and  abdomea. 
poAtion,  or  a difficulty  railed  agalml  an  allegation  or  See  Anatomv,  Table  of  the  Mufcltt. 
propofition  of  a perfon  we  are  difpuiing  with.  OBLONCr,  in  general,  denotes  t- figure  that  w 

OBJECTIVE,  is  uftd  in  the  fehooU,  in  fpeaking  longer  than  broad  ; fucb  is  a parallelogram 
of  a thing  which  exiRs  no  otherwife  than  as  an  obje^  OBOLAKIA,  in  botany : A genus  of  the  angio* 
known.  The  exiilcnce  nf  fuch  a thing  is  faid  to  be  fpermia  oidcr,  lelonging  to  the  didynarnia  claU  of 
objeflive.  pisnls  ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 

OBIT,  (Lat.)  fignifie^  a funeral  folemnity,  or  of-  40th  order,  Ptrjonau.  The  calyx  is  bifid}  the  coioUa 
Ace  (or  the  dead,  motl  commonly  performed  when  the  campanulated  and  quadriAd  } the  capfulc  unilocular* 
corpfr  lies  in  the  church  uninterred:  Aifo  the  anni-  bivalved,  and  uolyfpermuus } the  (lamina  riling  frooi 
verfary  office,  1 2 Cro.  5lDycr3i3).  The  anniver-  the  diviAons  of  the  corolla. 

(ar)  of  any  perfon's  death  was  called  the  obit;  and  to  OBOLUS,  an  ancient  filvcr  money  of  Athena,  the 
ubfeivc  fucb  day  with  prayers  and  alms,  or  other  corn*  fixth  part  of  a drachma  { woub  fomcw.hat  more  than  a. 
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-pmif  rartKiii^  Sterlin^.^oThe  word  come*  from  the  butkliog,  the  of  Monfiear  Pcraolt : iti«8dfeet 
^ n Greek  or  *•  fpit,  or  broach  }**  either  be«  high  i and  at  top  ii  a terrace. 

caufc  it  bore  fuch  an  imprison  [ or  becaufe,  accord-  The  difference  in  longitude  between  thia  and  the  ' ■ 

‘ ing  tn  Euftathius,  it  waa  in  form  thereof.  But  thole  Greenwich  obfervatory  is  2°  20. 

tvw  in  the  cabinets  of  the  antiquaries  are  round.  * In  it  is  a care  or  ceUar«  of  170  feet  defeent,  for  ex* 

OaoLor,  in  medicine,  is  oled  for  a weight  of  ttfr  qrenments  that  are  to  be  made  far  from  the  fun,  &c. 
graim>,  or  hrlfa  fcruple.  particularly  fuch  as  relate  to  congelations,  refrigera* 

OfiOTH,  an  encampment  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  tions,  indurations,  confervations,  dec. 
svildrrneCi.  From  Punon  they  went  to  Oboth,  ar>d  3 Tydio  Brahe's  obfervatory,  adiich  war  in  thd 
from  Oboth  to  Je-ab.'^rira,  (Numb.  xxi.  10.  xxxiit.  little  ifland  Ween,  or  Scarlet  Illand,  bet\eecn  the 
43.}  Ptolemy  ^aks  of  a city  called  Oboda,  or  £bo-  coaAi  of  Schonen  and  Zealand  in  the  Baltic.  It  waa 
da,  in  Arabia  l^etrxa,  which  is  the  fame  as  Oboth  'OreAed  and  fumiOied  with  indrumenti  at  his  own  ex* 


Pliny  and  the  geoj^rspher  Stephanus  mention  it  alfo. 
Steph^nus  makes  it  belong  to  the  Nahathenos,  and 
Pliiy  to  the  Hclmodeans,  a people  of  Arabia.  It  was 
at  Obctii  that  they  tvorlhippcd  the  god  Obodos,  «hich 
Tertullian  joins  with  I^ufarcs,  another  god  or  king  of 
•this  country. 

OBRECHT  (Uhic),  a learned  German,  bom  of  a 
tirblr  family  at  Scrafburg  in  <646,  where  heffiled  the 
chairs  of  civil  law  and  hiftory  with  gteat  didinflion. 
He  was  of  the  Pruteftant  religion  ; but  when  Louis 
XiV.  made  hintfelf  mailer  ot  Stralburg,  and  went 
there  with  hi>  court,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  change  ; 
and  accordingly  abjured  in  <684,  and  put  his  Ittdru- 
anent  into  the  hands  of  Boffuet  biihop  of  Meaux.  The 
•next  year  the  king  nominated  him  to  prelide  in  his 
name  in  thePmate  of  Stralburg,  with  the  title  of  prx- 
tor  royal,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  Romans;  from 
sahich  time  Mr  Obrrcht  applied  himfelf  entirely  to 
jpnblic  aBitra.  He  was  the  editor,  tranOator,  and  wri- 
ter, of  feveral  learned  works  ; and  died  in  1701. 

OBlKEPTITIOUS,  an  app^latton  gtren  to  letters 
kp.stent,  or  other  indiuments,  obtained  of  a fuperiorby 
durprife,  or  by  concealing  from  him  the  truth. 

OBSCURE,  fomething  that  is  dark  and  reflects 
little  li^ht  in  material  object,  or  that  is  not  dear  and 
intelligible  in  the  ubjeAs  of  the  intellc^. 

OBSECRATION,  in  rhetonc,  a figure  whereby 
the  orator  implores  the  aififtance  of  God  or  man. 

OBSEQtlENS  (JuKus),  a Latin  writer,  conjec- 
tured to  have  lived  before  the  emperor  Honoriua's 
reign.  He  made  ■ coUcfb'oo  of  the  prodigies  which 
Livy  related  In  his  hifioiy.  There  are  feveral  editions 
of  thofe  remains.  Lycolthenes  endeavoured  to  fapply 
what  was  wanting  tn  the  original. 

OBSEQT.UES,  the  fame  with  funeral  folcmnities. 
See  Fi'MtaAt.. 

OBSERVATION,  among  navigators, flgnifies  the 
taking  the  fun's  or  the  liars  meridian  altitude,  in  or* 
der  tberrhy  to  find  the  latitude. 

OBSERVAl  ORY,  a place  dcflined  for  ohfrrving 
the  heavenly  bodies;  being  gcneially  a building  crefted 
on  fome  eminence,  coveted  with  a terrace  for  making 
aflronomicnl  obfcrvxtions. 

The  more  celebrated  obfcrvatorics  arc,  1.  The 
Greenwich  obfervatory,  built  in  1^76,  by  order  of 
Charles  II.  at  the  f<.dicitation  of  Sir  Jonas  Moore  and 
Sir  Chrillopher  Wren  ; and  fomilhctl  with  the  moft 
accurate  inllruments ; particuUrly  a noble  fextant  of 
fevttj  feet  radius,  with  tclefcnpic  fight?. 

a.  The  Paris  obfervatory,  built  by  the  order  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  the  Fauxhotir^  St  J.icques. 

It  Is  a very  fijigular,  but  snihal  a very  magnificent 
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■pence,  and  called  by  him  l/ran/Sur^.  Here  he  fpeot 
twenty  years  in  obfervlng  the  ftars ; the  rcfult  is  his 
catalogue. 

4.  Pekin  obfervatorY.  Firthcr  L«  Corapte  deforihea 
a very  magnificcut  obfervitury,  eirdled  ami  furnllhed 
by  the  late  emperor  eff  China,  in  his  capital,  at  the 
intercelSon  of  fome  Jefoit  miiru-mirics,  principally 
Father  Verbeift,  whom  he  made  hii  chief  obferver— * 

The  inflrumenta  are  exceedingly  large  ; but  the  divi- 
fion  Icfa  accurate,  and  (he  contrivance  in  fome  refpeda 
lefs  commodious,  than  that  of  the  Europeans.  The 
^ief  are,  An  armilUry  ?odi.icol  fphere  of  fix  feet  dia- 
meter ; an  equinodlial  fphere  of  fix  feet  diameter  ; a* 
azimuthal  horizon  of  fix  feet  dJainetcr  i a large  quo* 
drant  fix  feet  radius  ; 1 fextant  eight  feet  radius  ; and 
a ccieftial  globe  fix  feet  diameter. 

Obfcrvatorics,  as  they  are  very  ufeful,  and  Indeed 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  afironomera,  fo  they  have  be. 
come  far  more  common  than  they  were.  There  is  i 
very  exeeQent  one  now  at  Oxford,  built  by  the  truflrea 
of  Dr  Radcliffe,  at  the  expence  of  nearly  30,000 1. 

At  Cambridge  there  is  as  yet  00  public  obforvatory. 

Over  the  great  gate  of  Trinity  college,  indeed,  there 
u one  which  is  called  Sir  [faac  ber.uifc  this 

great  philofopher  had  ufed  it;  bat  it  is  gone  to  decay. 

It  were  well  if  the  unlverfiiT  would  repair  and  preferve 
it  in  memory  of  that  truly  great  man.  In  St  John's, 
too,  there  is  a (mall  one.  The  late  ingemous  Mr 
Cotes  had  ufed  to  give  ledurcs  in  Sir  iCaac  Newton's 
on  experimental  philofophy.  There  arc  feveral  very 
good  ones  in  the  Scotch  univerfities  ; and  there  is  an 
excellent  one  lately  ercAed  at  Dublin. 

5.  Brumins  obfervatory  at  Benares.  Of  this  Sir  Flwo 
Rojiert  Barker  give*  the  following  account,  (PhiL  “•**-^***s 
Tranf.  Vol  LXVII.  p.  ^98.)  **  Benares  in  the  Eaft 

Indies,  one  of  the  principal  femioarirs  of  the  Bramins 
or  priefis  of  the  origiruil  Gentoo^  of  Hindodan,  con. 
tinues  ftill  to  be  the  place  of  reforl  of  tkai  feft  of 
people  ; and  there  arc  many  public  charities,  bof* 
piuis,  and  pagodas,  where  fome  thoufahds  of  them 
now  refide.  Having  frequently  heard  that  the  an- 
cient Bramins  had  a knowlege  of  afironomy,  and  be- 
ing confirmed  in  this  by  their  information  of  an  ap* 
preaching  eclipfc  both  of  the  fun  and  moon,  1 made 
inquiry,  when  at  that  place  in\hc  year  177*,  among 
the  principal  Bramins,  <0  endeavour  to  get  fome  in- 
formation relative  to  the  m.mTter  in  which  they  were 
acquainted  of  an  approaching  eclipfc.  The  moll  in* 
lelliqenl  that  I could  meet  with,  however,  gave  me 
but  little  fotiafadion.  I was  told,  that  thefe  snattera 
were  confined  to  a few,  vs  ho  were  in  poffellion  of 
certain  books  and  recorda ; feme  ccmtai.nTtig  the  myf- 
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^ibUryir  tenet  of  tfieir  icli^ton  ; tad  otben  the  Ublet  of  aftro- 
lu^mical  obfervationt,  writleo  in  the  Shanferit  Uo* 
guagc«  which  few  uuderAood  but  themfiNes : that 
they  would  Cake  me  to  a place  which  had  been  con- 
ftruc^cd  for  the  purpufe  of  making  fuch  uhfeivatioos 
as  1 wat  inquiriog  afteri  aod  from  vrhcDce  they  fup* 
pofe ! the  learned  Bntmint  made  theira.  I wa«  then 
Conducted  to  an  aoclrut  building  of  Hooei  the  lower 
part  of  which,  in  its  prefent  lituation,  waa  couverted 
Ir.tu  a ftabk  for  horfea,  and  a receptacle  for  lumber  { 
but,  by  the  number  of  court  yards  and  apartmeota, 
It  appeared  that  it  muft  once  hare  been  an  edilice  for 
the  ufe  fome  public  body  of  people.  VVe  entered 
tiiis  bu  Idiiig,  and  went  up  a datreate  to  the  top  of  a 
pait  of  it,  ncu  to  the  river  Ganger,  that  led  to  a 
Ltge  terrace,  where,  to  ray  furpriiie  aud  fstiafa^tloa, 
1 law  a number  of  Inflrumcnts  yet  remaining,  in  the 
grcatell  ptefervatlnn,  dupendoufly  large,  immoveable 
frem  the  fpot,  and  built  of  Hone,  fome  of  them  be* 
ieg  upwards  of  20  feet  in  height  { and  although 
thiy  are  fnid  to  have  betn  eicdted  2oo  years  ago,  the 
* gradiutiuns  and  diviiions  on  the  feveral  aivs  appeared 
a*  well  cut,  and  as  accuiattly  divided,  as  if  they  had 
been  the  perfornuiicC  of  a modem  artiH.  The  exe- 
cution in  the  conilruAlun  of  ihefc  iadruments  exhi- 
bited a mathematical  exadtaefs  in  the  hxing,  bcariog, 
f.lting  of  the  fev«r;d  parts,  in  the  necefl'ary  and  fuf- 
ficient  fupports  to  the  very  large  ftonci  that  compofed 
them,  and  in  the  joining  and  iallcniug  each  tuio  il^e 
other  hy  means  of  Kad  an  1 iron. 

**  The  Hluation  of  the  two  large  quadrants  of  the 
intirumeiit  nurked  a in  the  plate,  whofe  radius  is  nine 
feet  two  inches,  by  tbeir  being  at  right  angles  willi  a 
gnomon  at  twenty  five  degrees  elevation,  are  thrown 
into  fuch  an  oblique  fiuution  as  to  render  them  the 
moft  difficult,  not  only  to  conftruA  of  fuch  a magni- 
tude, but  to  fccure  in  their  pofition  for  fo  long  a pe- 
riod, and  affords  a (Itiklog  inftanoc  of  the  ability  of 
the  architect  io  their  confiru^ion  : for,  by  the  fiia* 
dow  of  the  gnomon  thrown  on  the  quadrants,  they  do 
S{ot  appear  to  have  altered  iu  the  Icall  from  their  ori* 
ginal  pofition  ; and  fo  true  is  the  Line  of  the  gnomon, 
that,  by  applying  the  eye  to  a fmali  iron  ring  of  an 
iuch  diameter  at  one  end,  the  fi^ht  is  carried  through 
three  others  of  the  fame  diinenlion,.  to  the  extremity 
at  the  other  end,  difiam  feet  8 incites,  without  ob* 
firuftion  ; fueb  is  the  firmnefs  and  art  with  which  iKTs 
inftru:t)cnt  has  been  executed.  1 bis  performance  is 
the  more  wonderful  and  rxtraoodinsry  ^hen  compared 
with  the  works  of  the  artificers  of  Hindodan  at  this 
day,  who  arc  not  uiiJer  the  immediate  direction  of  an 
£uropcMA  mechanic  ; but  aits  appear  to  have  declined 
•qually  wUh  fcieoce  in  the  caff. 

'*  j^ieutenaat  oolonel  Archibald  Campbell,  at  that 
tone  chief  engiaecr  in  the  Eaff  India  Company’s 
icrvice  at  Bengal,  made  a perfpedUve  drawing  ofHbe 
vhok  of  (be  apparatus  that  could  be  brought  within 
hia  eye  at  one  vkw  t but  1 lament  he  could  not  re* 
prefent  fome  very  large  qiadraats,  wbofe  radii  were 
about  twenty  feet,  they  being  on  the  fide  from  whence 
he  took  his  drawing.  Their  defcripiion  however 
is,  that  they  are  vma£^  quarters  of  circles  of  dif« 
/crent  radii,  tlw  largeft  of  which  1 judged  to  he  20 
firet,  cooffruded  very  cxaAly  oa  tbefidesof  ftone* 
walls,  built  perpendicular,  and  Ikuated,  i foppofe,  ia 
okridian  of  the  place : a brafs  pin  ia  ffacd  at  the 


centre  or  angle  of  the  quadrant,  from  whence,  the  Obfsrvm 
Bramin  informed  me,  they  ffretched  a wire  to  the 
circumference  when  an  obfervation  was  to  be  made  j ~ 
from  which  it  occurred  to  me,  the  ol  ferver  mufi  have 
moved  his  eye  up  or  down  the  circumference,  by  mesas 
of  a ladder  or  fome  fuch  contrivance,  to  raife  ^nd 
lower  himfclf,  cntil  he  had  ciifcovercd  the  altitude  of 
eny  of  the  heavenly  bodies  io  their  pafTigc  over  the 
meridian,  fo  exprefied  on  the  arcs  of  thd'e  quadrants : 
thefc  arcs  were  very  cxa^ly  divided  into  nine  large 
fictiooi:  each  of  which  again  into  ten,  making  ninety 
leffer  divifions  or  degrees ; and  thofc  alfo  into  twenty, 
cxptcfiing  three  minutes  each,  of  sliout  tvro-teiuhs 
of  an  inch  afundcr;  fo  that  it  is  probable  they  had 
frjmc  method  of  dividing  even  thefe  into  more  minute 
divifions  at  the  lime  of  obfervation. 

“ My  time  would  only  permit  me  to  take  down  the 
particular  dimenfioni  of  the  mofi  capital  infirument« 
or  tlie  greater  cquinodial  fun-dial,  reprefented  by 
figure  A,  which  appears  to  be  an  iuilrumenc  to  exprcls 
folar  time  by  the  lhadow  of  a gnomon  upon  two  qua- 
drants, one  fituated  to  the  eaJi,  and  tlic  other  to  the 
well  of  it ; and  indeed  the  chief  part  of  their  inflcu- 
mcnis  at  this  place  appear  to  be  conftracled  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  except  tlie  quadrants,  and  a brafs  in« 
ffrumeut  that  will  be  drfcribcd  hereafter. 

**  Figure  a is  another  iudrument  for  the  purpnfe 
of  dctermimtij  the  exad^  hour  the  day  by  the  Iha- 
dow  of  s gnomon,  which  flandr  pcrpemlicubr  to,  and 
in  the  centre  of,  a fiat  circular  done,  fupportrd  in  ati 
oblique  fituatiun  by  means  of  four  upright  Hones  and 
a crofs  piece  : fo  that  the  lhadowof  ilie  gnomon,  which 
ii  a perpendicular  iron-iXKl,  is  thrown  upon  the  divi- 
fion  of  the  circle  defetibed  on  the  face  of  the  fiat  cir*- 
cular  Hone. 

**  Figure  c is  a brafs  circle,  about  two  feet  diame- 
ter, raovlag  vertically  upon  two  pivots  between  two 
llooe  pillars,  having  ao  index  or  Bkad  turning  round 
horizontally  on  the  centre  of  tbw  ciccle,  which  i» 
divided  into  36a  parts;  but  there  are  no  counter 
divifions  on  the  index  to  fubdividc  thofc  on  the  circle. 

This  rafirument  i^pears  to  be  made  for  taking  the 
angle  uf  a fior  at  Cetting  or  rifiug,  or  for  t^ing 
the  aximuth  or  amplitude,  of  the  fua  at  nllog  or  fet* 
ling. 

**  The  ufe  of  the  irdfrument,  figure  o,  I was  at  aloft 
to  accourt;for.  It  cunliils  of  two  circukr  wslb;  the 
outer  of  which  >8  afoul  forty  feet  diameter,  and  ei?ht 
feet  high;  the  v.*aU  within  about  hUf  that  height, 
and  appears  intended  for  a place  to  Hand  on  to  ob- 
ferve  the  diviJrons  on  the  upper  circle  of  tiic  oiitec 
wall,  rather  than  fos  any  other  purpofe  ; and  yet  both 
circle.'  are  divided  into  560  de;;rees,  cach^degrec  be- 
ing fubdivided  into  twenty  le&r  dixifioni,  fame 
as  the  quadrants.  There  is  a door-way  to  piDi  into  ^ 
the  inner  circle,  and  a pillar  in  the  centre,  of  the  fame 
height  with  the  lower  circle,  having  a hole  in  it,  being, 
the  centre  of  both  circles,  and  Teems  to  lie  a focket 
for  ao  iron-rod  to  l>e  placed  perpendicular  into  it. 

The  divifions  on  ihefe,  as  well  ae  L«i  the  uiLcr  inffru* 
ments,  will  bear  a nice  examination  with  a pair  of 
CompaiTcs. 

**  Figure  s is  a fmallrr  equinofltal  fun-dial,  cen^ 
ftra6led  upon  the  fame  principle  as  the  large  one  a. 

**  t cannot  quit  this  fubje^  without  obferving-, 
that  the  Bramiosy  without  the  aflliUnce  of  optical 
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tiWfm-  >)ad  neftrthrlcfs  an  adrantage  nnnpcitenccd 

by  theobfrmrs  of  the  more  northern  climates.  The 
01^.  ferebity  and  clcarneft  of  the  atmofphere  in  the  night- 
b.  y time  in  the  Ball  Indies,  except  at  the  feafons  of 
changing  the  monfoons  or  penodierd  'finds,  is  dif- 
fcull  to  rxprers  to  thofc  who  have  net  fecti  it,  be- 
csiifc  wc  have  nothing  in  comparifon  to  form  our 
ideas  rpon  : It  is  dear  to  perfci^ion,  a total  quietude 
fublicls,  fcareely  a cloud  to  be  fetn,  ani  the  light  of 
the  lieavcns,  by  the  niimerous  appearance  of  the 
fUts,  afibids  a profpedl  both  of  wonder  and  contem- 
plation. 

**  Thi^  olfervatory  at  Benares  Is  f-iJ  to  ha*e  been 
built  by  the  order  of  the  emperor  Ackbar : for  this 
wi^e  prince  endeavoured  to  improve  the  arts,  fo  he 
wiflied  alfo  to  recover  the  fcicnces  of  Hindullan,  and 
therefore  direfted  that  three  fuch  places  Hiould  be 
eredlcd;  one  at  Delhi,  another  at  Agra,  and  the  third 
at  Benares.” 

Et£0i^ur^h  Or-tFtrjfOKr.  See  Bdinbcrgh. 

OBSIDIANUS  LAPIS,  in  the  natural  hiftory  of 
the  ancients,  the  name  of  a ftonc  which  they  have  al- 
fo deferibed  under  the  name  of  the  Ctian  marbU.  It 
is  a very  fmo<'th  and  hard  marble,  extremely  difficult 
to  cut,  hut  capable  of  a fine  ->olifh  } and  was  ufed 
among  the  ancient  Creeks  for  the  purpofe  of  making 
1-efledling  mirrors.  Tlic  later  writers  have  fuppofed 
the  name  phjtdianui  to  he  derived  from  fomebody  t ailed 
wlio  was  the  inventor  of  this  ufe  of  it  j hut 
It  feems  only  a falfe  fpelling  of  the  word  clfanus^ 
•Ti  Tff  from  feeing  the  images  of  things  in  it. 

See  GdLttHACFVt  J.apis. 

OBSIDIONALIS,  an  epithet  applied  by  the  Ro. 
mans  to  a fort  of  crown.  Sec  the  article  Ctowii. 

OBSTETRICS,  or  the  Obstxteic  Aat,  the  fame 
with  MimriFnRY. 

OBSTRUCTION,  in  medicine,  fuch  an  obtura> 
tton  of  the  vcfltli  as  prevents  the  circulation  of  the 
fluids,  whether  of  the  found  and  vital,  or  of  the  mor* 
bid  and  peccant  kind,  through  them. 

OBTURATOR,  in  anatomy.  Sec  Anatomy, 
7ohie  ofihe  Mufcltt. 

OBTUSEj  fignifies  blunt,  dull,  &c.  in  oppofitiofl 
to  actne  or  fhnrp.  Thus  wc  fay,  obtufe  angle,  ob- 
tufc-anplcJ  tpanglc,  Stc. 

OBY,  or  Ob,  a larjic  and  fsmotis  river  of  Afiaiic 
RufTia,  which  iffuea  from  the  Altin  lake  (called  by 
the  Ruffians  Tthjkoi  Ofm)*  in  latitodc  52  degreev, 
and  longitude  1C3  degrees  3c  miuutca.  Its  name  fig- 
nifies  Greffti  and  accordingly  in  Ruffia  it  is  •fieo 
B)Udthe  Great  ^rivr.  Ibc  Calmtirks  and  Tartars 
call  it  Vmur.  Its  ftrram  is  very  Inrgc  ai»d  fmooth, 
iti  current  ’being  ufually  dow  t and  it  is  in  general  he- 
tween  twcarnl  three  hundred  fathoms  broadi  though  in 
feme  places  It  is  much  wider.  It  affords  plenty  of 
lifh,  and  is  narigablf  almoft  to  the  lake  from  which 
itfpringB.  After  a long  winding  courfe  ihrongh  a 
vafl  trad  of  land,  in  wlncdi  it  forms  fevcral  iOands,  it 
tirptici  itfclf  in  hlitriJc  67  degrees,  and  longituJc 
86  liegrTC*,  into  i buy,  which,  extending  near  400 
miles  farther,  joins  the  Ice  Sea  in  latitude  7Ji' 3c. 
and  longitude  90.  The  fprings  from  which  this  ri- 
err  rifes,  ore  not  very  copious ; but  it  receives  in  its 
vrtiorfe  the  waters  of  a great  r umber  of  confiderable 
Breams.  Of  thtfc,  the  Tern  and  the  Irtis  are  (!.c 
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mofl  conGderahle;  the  Tom  falls  into  it  in  Lit.  p6i  6ccldeil) 
and  the  Irtis  in  Lat.  61.  and  Long.  86.  The  exacl  H 
courfe  of  this  river  was  unknown,  till  the  country 
was  furveyed  by  the  Rufltans;  who  have  given  ua 
tolerable  maps  of  it  and  of  all  Siberia,  lire  Oby  forms 
the  boundary  beiwcen  Europe  and  Afia,  and  its  courfe 
ti  upwards  of  2000  miles  in  length. 

OCCIDENT,  in  geography,  the  weftward  quar- 
ter of  the  horizon  ; or  that  part  of  the  horizon  where 
the  ecliptic,  or  the  fun  therein,  dtfeends  into  the 
lower  hemiTphere ; in  contradillindion  to  orient.  Hence 
we  ufe  the  word  occidental  for  any  thing  belonging 
to  the  wefl ; as  occidental  bezoar,  occidental  pearll 
8(c. 

OCCIPITALi  in  anatomy,  a term  applied  to  the 
parts  of  the  occiput,  or  back  part  of  ihefkull. 

OCCULT,  fomething  hidden,  fecrct,  or  invifible. 

The  occult  fciences  are  magic,  necromancy,  cabbala, 
tic.  Occult  qualities,  in  phllofophy,  were  thofe  qui^ 
lilies  of  body  or  fpirit  which  baillcd  the  inveftigation 
of  philofopners,  and  for  which  they  were  unable  to 
give  any  rcafon  ! unwilling  however  to  acknowledge 
their  ignorance,  they  deceived  tliemfelves  and  the  vul- 
gar by  ail  empty  title,  calling  what  they  did  not  know 
occult. 

Occult,  in  geometry,  is  ufed  for  a line  that  is 
fcarce  pcTccivahle,  drawn  with  the  point  of  the  com- 
paffes  or  a leaden  pencil.  Thefc  lines  are  ufed  in  fe- 
vcral operations,  as  the  railing  of  plans,  dcligns  of 
building,  pieces  of  perfpeftive,  dtc.  I'hcy  are  to  be  I 

effaced  when  the  work  is  finifhed. 

OCCULT ATION,  in  aftronomy,  the  time  a ftai* 

Or  planet  is  hid  from  our  fight,  by  the  interpofitiou  of 
the  body  of  the  moon  or  fome  other  planet. 

OCCUPANCY,  in  law,  is  the  taking  poffcCfion  of  BUtiJU 
thofc  things  which  before  belonged  to  nob^y.  This  €$mm  wrf. 
is  the  true  ground  and  foundation  of  all  Pxof  ebty,  or 
of  bolding  thofc  things  in  fcveralty,  which  by  the  law 
of  nature,  unqualified  by  that  of  fociety,  were  com- 
mon to  all  mankind.  But,  when  once  it  was  agreed 
that  every  thing  capable  of  ownerihip  Ihould  h.sve  an 
owner,  natural  reafon  fuggefted,  that  he  who  could 
firff  declare  his  intention  of  appropriating  any  thing  to  * ^ 
his  own  ufe,  and,  in  confequenre  of  ^ch  his  inten- 
tion, aAiutlly  took  it  into  poflcffion,  Ihould  thereby 
gain  the  abfolute  property  of  it;  according  to  that  rule 
of  the  law  of  nations,  recognrfed  by  the  laws  of 
Rome,  ^od  nuUtut  id  rat  tone  natural  occupanti  con* 

icdityr. 

I'his  right  of  occupancy,  fo  far  as  it  concerns  real 
property,  hath  been  confined  by  the  laws  of  England 
within  a very  narrow  compafs;  and  was  extended  only 
to  a Cngle  inftance  ; namely,  where  a man  was  tenant 
pour  outre  vie,  or  hud  an  eltatc  granted  to  hrmfclf  only 
(without  mentioning  his  heirs)  fur  tbC  life  of  another^ 
man,  and  died  during  the  life  of  ccjlvj  que  tiw,*ot' 
him  by  whofe  life  it  was  holden : in  this  cafe,  he  that 
could  firll  enter  on  the  land,  might  lawfully  retafif 
the  pofTcfliun  fo  long  as  ctjiuy  que  w lived,  by  righlf 
of  occupancy.  - * •• 

This  feems  to  have  been  recurring  to  firff  principle^ 
and  calling  in  the  law  of  nature  to  afceitain  the  pro- 
perty of  the  land,  when  left  without  a legal  owner.^ 

I'or  it  did  not  revert  to  the  granter,  who  had  parted 
with  all  bii  intereff,  fo  long  as  c^uy  que  vie  lived  ; it 

did 
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©er"^«*r*-  fjnt  fCcKfat  to  the  lord  of  the  fee;  for  all  efcheats 
» »nfl  be  of  the  tbfolute  entire  Fee,  and  not  of  any  par* 
ticular  eftate  cam*t1  out  of  it,  much  left  of  fo  minute 
a remnant  as  tht«  : it  did  nut  beloni;  to  the  ^traotee; 
for  he  waa  dead  t it  dM  not  defccnd  to  his  heir*  ; for 
there  were  no  words  of  inheritance  in  the  j;rant  t nor 
could  it  red  in  his  executors;  for  no  executcn  could 
fucceed  to  a freehold.  B*longin;f  therefore  to  no- 
body, like  the  Jainu  of  the  Rpnuns,  the 

law  left  it  open  to  be  feiaed  and  appropriated  by  the 
firfl  perfr^n  that  could  enter  upon  it,  during  the  life  of 
c/fiuj  9%r  sre,  under  the  name  of  an  occupant.  But 
there  was  no  right  of  ooeupartcy  allo'-  cd,  where  the 
king  had  the  reverfion  of  the  lands ; for  the  revtrfioner 
bath  an  equal  right  noth  any  other  man  to  enter  upon 
the  vacant  pofleflion:  and  where  the  king*a  title  and  a 
fuhjeA’s  interfere*  the  king*#  Oiill  always  be  prefer- 
red. Againft  the  king  therefore  there  could  be  no 
prior  occupant,  becaufe  nulktm  temput  oecarrit  rrgi. 
And,  even  in  the  cafe  of  a fubjeiSl,  had  the  eOate 
pour  ntre  vit  granted  to  a man  and  f>h  knrt  during 
the  life  of  ttfiuy  qui  «re,  there  the  heir  might,  and  ftiU 
may*  enter  and  hold  pofTcfCon,  and  ii  called  m law  a 
fpeti^ Kiupan! ; a’  having  a fpeclal  exclufivc  right)  by 
the  terms  of  the  original  grant,  to  enter  upon  and 
occupy  this  h.treJHat  jaeentt  during  the  refidue  of  the 
eflate  granted  : though  fome  have  thought  him  fo 
called  with  no  very  great  propriety  ; and  that  fuch 
eftate  is  rather  a delcemlible  freehold.  But  the  title  of 
Kommtm  occupancy  is  now  reduced  almoR  to  nothing  by 
two  Aatutes  { the  one,  19  Car.  11.  c.  3.  which  en> 
t^s*  that  where  there  is  no  fpecial  occupant)  in  whom 
the  eAatc  may  veil*  the  tenant  tour  autre  vie  may  de* 
vife  it  hy  will,  or  it  (hall  go  to  the  exccutorSf  and  be 
•(Teti  in  their  hands  for  payment  of  debts  t the  other 
that  of  14  Ceo.  11.  c-  20.  which  en«ds*  that  it  (hall 
veA  not  only  in  the  executors,  but,  in  cafe  the  tenant 
die;  inteAate*  in  the  adeniniftrators  alfo ; and  go  tn 
couifc  of  a ciftrihution  like  a chattel  intcreft. 

By  thefr  two  Aatutes  the  title  of  common  occupancy  is 
mtetdy  extio^  and  ab«di(hed  s tho«v:h  that  of fprcial 
Ofcu  'a''Cx^  bv  the  heir  at  law*  continues  to  this  day  ; 
fuch  heir  being  held  to  fuccecd  to  the  anct  Aor'scAaic, 
not  by  defeent,  for  then  he  maA  take  an  eAatc  of  in- 
• hcntance,  but  as  an  oecupatu*  fpecidly  marked  out 
and  appointed  by  the  original  grant.  The  do6\rine 
of  common  occupancy  may,  however,  he  nfcrully  re- 
membered on  the  following  account*  amnngA  others  : 
I'hot*  as  by  the  common  law  no  occupancy  could  be 
af  incorportal  hereditaments,  as  of  rents,  tithes,  ad- 
eowfons,  commons,  or  the  like,  (becaufe*  with  refpeA 
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left,  the  Aitulei  give  it  to  the  executors,  9cc.  inAead  Occepanqr. 
of  the  firA  occupant ; but  they  will  not  create  a re-  i * 
fi  luc  on  purpofe  to  give  it  to  the  executors.  They 
only  mean  to  provide  an  appointed  inllesd  of  a cafuat, 
a certain  inAead  of  an  uncertain,  owner,  of  lands 
which  before  were  nobody’s  ; and  theirhy  to  fupply 
this  eafuc  and  render  the  dirpitfition  of  the  Law 

in  ail  rcfpcAs  entirely  nnlform  : this  being  the  only 
inAanee  wherein  a title  to  a real  cAate  could  ever  bt 
acqu-red  by  occupancy. 

For  there  can  be  no  other  cafe  devifed,  wherein 
there  is  not  Tome  owner  of  the  land  appointed  by  the 
law.  In  the  cafe  of  a folc  corporation,  as  a pirfon  of 
a church,  when  hr  dies  or  refipns,  though  there  he  no 
' rwner  of  the  land  till  a fucceffor  he  appointed, 
yet  there  is  a potential^  owncr(hip.  fnhiilliog  in  ^ 

eontrmplstion  of  lawt  and  when  the  fucoefTor  is  ap- 
pointed. his  appointment  (hill  have  a rctrofpei6t  and 
relation  backwards,  fo  as  to  entitle  him  to  ail  the  pro- 
fits from  the  inAant  that  the  vac  incy  commenceth 
And)  in  all  other  inAanecs,  when  the  tenant  dies  io- 
tedate,  and  no  other  owner  of  the  lands  is  to  be  found 
in  the  common  courfe  of  defeents,  there  the  law  veAi 
an  osmcrAiip  in  the  king,  or  in  the  fubordmate  lord  of 
the  fee,  by  efeheat. 

So  alfo,  ih  fome  cafes,  where  the  laws  of  other  oa- 
tiooi  give  a right  by  occupancy,  at  in  lands  newly 
created,  by  the  riling  of  an  iAand  in  a river,  or  by 
the  aiiiivion  or  drreli^ionof  the  fea  ; in  thefe  inAan- 
ces,  the  law  of  England  afligns  them  an  immediate 
owner.  For  BraAon  tells  us,  that  if  an  iHand  arife 
in  the  'mitUie  of  a river,  it  belongs  in  common  to 
thofe  who  hare  lands  on  each  (ide  hereof ; but  If  it 
be  nearer  to  one  bank  than  the  other,  it  belongs  only 
to  him  who  it  proprietor  of  the  nearcA  (hore  i whick 
is  agreeable  to,  and  probably  copied  from,  the  civil 
law.  Yet  this  feems  only  to  be  reafonable,  where  the  , 

foil  of  the  river  is  equally  divided  betwem  the  ownen 
of  the  oppofitc  Aiorei:  for  if  the  whole  foil  is  the  free- 
hold of  any  one  man,  as  it  muA  be  whenever  a fever^ 

6Aiery  is  claimed,  there  it  feems juA  (and  fo  tithe  ufual 
pmdlice)  that  the  iAets,  or  little  iflands,  arifing  in 
any  part  of  the  river,  fhall  be  the  property  of  him  who 
owneth  the  pifeary  and  the  foil.  However,  in  cafe  a 
new  ifland  rife  in  the  Jea,  though  the  civil  law  gives  it 
to  the  firA  ocenpant,  yet  our’t  gives  it  to  the  king. 

And  as  to  lands  gamed  from  the  fea  ; cither  by  a//u- 
viofi,  by  the  waAiing  up  of  fand  and  earth,  fo  as  in 
time  to  make  terra ^rma;  or  hj  derriidion,  as  when 
the  fea  Airinks  back  below  the  ufual  water-mark  ; in 
thefe  cafes  the  law  it  held  to  be,  that  if  this  gain  be 


to  them,  there  coidJ  be  no  a^ual  entry  made,  or  corpo- 
ral feifin  had  { and  therefore  by  the  death  of  the  gran- 
tee pour  aufrr  vie  a grant  of  fuch  hereditaments  was 
entirely  dttemuned)  : fo  now,  it  is  apprehended,  not- 
sriihAaDding  thofe  Aatutes,  fuch  grant  would  be  de- 
termined likewiie  ; and  the  hereditaments  could  not 
be  devifcable,  nor  vcA  in  the  executors,  nor  go  in  a 
courfe  of  diftribution.  For  the  Aatutes  rr.uA  not  be  con- 
Anied  fo  as  to  create  any  new  cAitr,  or  to  keep  that 
alive  which  by  the  common  Uw  was  determined,  and 
thereby  to  defeat  the  granter’s  reverfion  | but  mtnriy 
to  difpofc  of  an  iniercA  io  being,  to  which  by  Uw 
Ihert  was  no  owner,  and  which  therefore  was  left 
open  to  the  fiiA  occupant.  When  there  is  a refidue 
Vot. XIII.  Parti. 


by  little  and  little,  by  fmall  and  imperceptible  de- 
grees, it  (hall  go  to  t!:e  owner  of  the  Und  adjoining. 
For  «dr  miffifn// non  rurfl/ /(fx  ? anJ,  Itetides,  thefe  own- 
ers being  often  lofers  by  the  breaking  in  of  the  fra,  of 
at  charge!  to  keep  it  out,  this  polTi^le  gain  is  thcr^ 
fore  a reciprocal  confidcratfon  for  fuch  pofiible  charge 
or  lofs.  But  if  the  alluvion  or  dereli^ion  t'c  hidden 


nnd  confidcrable,  in  this  cafe  it  bclon'rs  to  the  Icing  i 
for,  as  the  king  is  lord  of  the  fea,  and  fo  owner  of  the 
foil  while  it  is  covered  with  water,  it  is  but  reafonablc 


he  Aiould  hive  the  foil  when  the  water  has  left  it  dry. 
So  that  the  quantity  of  giounJ  gained,  and  the  time 
during  which  it  is  gained,  are  what  make  it  either  the 
kingU  or  the  fubjert’s  property.  In  the  fame  manner. 

5:  ' a 
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Jf  ^ tiver,  running  between  two  by  decrees 

iLwki  upon  the  one,  and  ihereby  Icarts  the  other  dry; 

**  the  owner  who  lofe*  his  ground  thus  imperceptibly  ha» 
no  remedy  ; but  if  the  courfe  of  the  fiver  he  changed 
by  a fudden  and  violrnl  flood,  or  other  hafty  means, 
and  thereby  a man  lofea  his  ground,  he  (h-H  have  what 
the  river  has  Jeft  in  any  othtr  place  as  a rccompcnfc 
for  thit  fuddcti  lofs.  And  this  law  of  alluvion*  and  de* 
reliftioni,  with  regard  to  riwr/^  i*  nearly  the  fame  in 
the  imperial  law;  trom  whence  indeed  ihofe  our  deter- 
minalionii  feem  to  have  been  drawn  and  adopted  : but 
wc  ourfclvrs,  as  iftaniierB,  liavc  applied  them  to  ou3‘ 
rifle  increafe* ; and  have  given  our  fovercign  the  pre- 
rogative he  cnjo)B,  aa  well  upon  the  pinicular  rca- 
fons  before^mentioned,  »«  upon  this  other  general 
ground  of  prerogative,  which  was  formerly  remarked, 
that  whatever  h^th  no  other  owner  ii  veiled  bylaw  in 
the  king.  See  PasaocATivB. 

OCCUPANT,  in  law,  the  perfoii  that  firll  ftirci 
or  gets  folTenron  of  a thing. 

OCCUPATION,  in  t Ic^  fenfe,  i*  taken  for  ufc 
nr  tenure : at  in  deed*  it  is  ircqucotly  faid,  that  fuch 
lands  are,  or  were  lately,  in  the  tennic  or  occupation 
of  fucK  a perfon. — It  U Ukewife  ufed  for  a trade  or 
royflery. 

OCCUPIERS  ^Wallijsq,  a term  ufed  In  thefalt- 
works  for  the  perfon*  who  are  the  fworn  officer*  that 
allot  in  particular  place*  what  quantity  of  fait  is  to  be 
made,  that  the  markets  may  not  be  ovcrdockcd,  and 
fee  th;>t  all  is  carried  fairly  and  equally  between  the 
lord  and  the  temnt. 

OCE.'^N,  that  huge  mafs  of  fait  waten  which 
encowpalTeii  all  part*  of  the  globe,  and  by  means  of 
which,  in  the  prefent  improved  ftatc  of  navigation,  an 
eafy  intercourle  fubfifls  between  place*  the  mull  diilant. 

The  ocean  is  di(lioL;aiihed  into  three  grand  divi- 
(lon*.  1.  The  Atlantic  ocean,  which  divides  Europe 
and  Africa  fiom  America,  which  i»  generally  about 
3^00  miles  wile.  2.  The  Pacific  ocean,  or  South- 
ifea,  which  divides  America  from  Afia,  and  is  gene- 
rally about  I-Jjcoo  mile*  over.  And,  3.  The  Indian 
ocean,  which  fepatatet  the  Eail  ludlcs  from  Africa  ; 
which  is  30CO  mile*  over.  The  other  fcas,  which  are 
called  actatUf  are  only  part*  or  brauchc*  of  thefe,  and 
tifually  receive  their  names  from  the  countries  they 
border  upon. 

For  the  faltnefs,  tides,  &c.  of  the  ocean,  fee  the 
articl  * Sea,  Tims,  &c. 

OCE  ANlDES(fab  hid.),  fea-nymphs,daughtersof 
Oceanut,  from  whom  they  received  their  name,  and  of 
the  goJdefsTethysorTheti*.  They  were  3000  accord- 
ing to  Apollodonis,  w!to  mentions  tire  names  of  feven 
of  them;  Afia,  Sljx,  EleAra,  Donis,  Eurynome,  Am- 
phitrite,  tind  Metis.  Hefiod  fpeaks  of  the  cldefi  of 
them,  which  he  reckons  41,  Pitho,  Admetc,  Prynno, 
lanthe,  Rhodla,  Hippo,  Callirlioe,  Urania,  Clyraene, 
Tdyia,  Pafithoc,  Clythia,  Zeuxo,  Galuxaure,  Plexaure, 
perfeis,  Pluto,  Thoe,  Polydora,  Mclobofis,  Dione, 
Ccrccii,  Xanthc,  Acafta,  ianira,  Tcicftho,  Europa, 
Mencfiho,  Peirca,  Eudora,  Calypfo,  Tyche,  Ocyroe, 
Crifia,  Amphiro,  with  ihofe  mentioned  by  Apollodo- 
nis,  except  Amphitriie.  Hygimis  mention*  16  whofc 
names  iie  almuil  all  different  from  thofc  of  Apollotlo- 
rus  and  Hefiod  ; which  difference  proceeds  from  the 
QtutilatioD  of  the  original  text.  The  Oceanides,  like 


the  red  of  the  inferior  deities,  were  honoured  with  Ii-  0:nntt 
bationi  and  facrificc*.  Prayer*  were  offered  to  them,  ^ ^ 
and  they  were  entreated  to  protect  failors  from  noiros 
and  dangerous  tempeffs.  The  Argonauts,  before  they 
proceeded  to  their  expedition,  male  an  offering  of 
flour,  honey,  and  oil,  on  the  fca-fhore,  to  all  the  del-  I 

ties  of  the  fea,  and  facrificed  bulls  to  them,  and  in- 
treated  their  protc^ion  When  the  facriticc  was  made 
on  the  fea.fhorc,  the  blo-vi  of  the  vidtim  wa»  rrccived 
in  a veffcl ; but  when  it  was  in  open  fca,  they  permit- 
ted the  blood  to  run  down  Into  the  waster*.  When  the 
fca  was  calm,  they  generally  offired  a lambora  young 
pig;  but  if  it  wai  agitated  by  the  wind*  and  rough, 
a black  bull  was  deemed  the  moft  acceptable  vidim. 

OCEANUS,  in  Pagan  mythidr^y,  the  fou  of  Ca» 
lu*  an  ! Terra,  the  huf^nd  of  Thetis,  and  the  father 
of  the  riwem  and  fountains,  called  Oceanitia.  The  an-  j 

dents  called  him  the  Fjibfr  ^ «//  imagining  ; 

that  he  was  produced  by  Humidity,  which,  according  j 

to  Thales,  wn*  the  firft  {mneipie  from  which  every 
thing  w~a!»  produce  1.  Homer  reprefeuts  Jun  a vifiting  * 

him  at  the  rematell  limits  of  the  earth,  am!  acknow- 
Irdging  him  and  Thetis  as  the  parents  of  the  gods. 

He  Wis  rrprefented  with  a bull’s  head,  as  an  emblem  ' 

of  the  rage  and  bellowing  of  the  ocean  when  agitated 
by  a ilorm. 

Acc«*rding  to  Homer,  he  was  the  father  even  of -lU 
the  gods,  and  on  that  account  he  received  frequent 
vifits  from  them.  He  is  often,  indeed  almofi  always,  re-  j 

prefenttd  as  an  old  msn  with  a long  flowing  beard,  and 
fitting  upon  the  waves  of  the  fea.  He  often  holds  a 
pike  in  his  hand,  wliile  ihips  under  fail  appear  at  a 
diihnce,  or  a fea  montler  flands  near  him.  Oceanu* 
prefided  over  every  part  of  the  fea,  and  even  the  rivers 
were  fiit^cdbcd  to  hi*  power.  The  ancients  were  fu- 
perditioufl  in  their  woilhip  of  him,  and  revered  with 
great  fulemnity  a deity  to  whofc  care  they  cntruflcd 
themfelvci  when  going  on  any  voyage. 

OCEIA,  a woman  who  prefided  over  the  facred 
rite*  of  Vefta  for  57  years  with  the  grtatdl  fandity. 

She  died  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  sad  the  daughter  ot 
Domitius  fucceeded  her. 

OCELLUS  /ivLvcANiAM,  an  ancient  Greek  phi- 
Infopher  of  the  fchoolof  Pythagoras,  who  lived  before 
Plato.  His  work  »•  ©r  “ The  Univerfe,’* 

is  the  only  piece  of  his  which  is  come  down  entire  to 
us;  and  was  written  originally  to  the  Doric  dialed, 
but  was  tranflited  by  another  hand  into  the  Attic. 

William  Chriillan,  and  after  him  Lewis  Nogarula, 
tTanflaied  this  work  into  Latin ; and  we  have  feveral 
editions  of  it,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

OCELO  r,  the  Mexican  cat.  See  Fstts. 

OCELOXOCHiTL,  or  Tyesa-rLowat,  in  bo- 
tany: A large  Mexican  plant,  compofed  of  three 
pointed  petals,  red,  but  towards  the  middle  of  a mixed 
white  and  yellow,  reprefenting  in  fome  degree  the 
fpoti  of  that  wild  animal  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.  I'be  plant  has  leaves  alfo  refembling  thofe  cf 
the  iris,  and  a bulbous  nwt.  See  Plate  CCCL. 

OCHINL'^S  (Demardin^,  a celebrated  Italian,  was 
born  at  Sicne  10  1487,  and  firff  became  a Cordelier: 
but  he  quickly  returned  into  the  world,  applied  him- 
feif  to  the  ftudy  ofphyfic,  and  acquired  tbe  elleem  of 
caniiaal  Julius  dc  Mcdicis,  afterwards  Pope  Clement 
VII.  At  length,  again  changing  his  mind,  he  refu^ 

fficd. 
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OA'iwi.  medlni  monk*«  habit  in  a peoitentiahmood  ; and  not 
content  with  thii,  but  aiminj^  at  hitcher  perfection,  he 
embriced  in  1534  the  reformed  fe^  of  the  Capuchins. 
He  pradifed,  with  a mod  rigorous  exa^nefs,  all  the 
rules  of  the  order;  which,  beiti;^  then  In  its  infancy, 
lie  contributed  Co  much  to  improve  and  enlarge,  that 
fume  writers  have  called  him  the  founder  of  it.  He  was 
certainly  made  viiar-gvQeral  of  it,  arnl  became  in  ^hc 
highcfl  degree  eminent  for  his  pulpit  cloi^ucncc.  He 
dcliverctl  his  fermons  with  fo  much  grace  and  politc- 
nefs,  and  fpoke  fo  copiouily,  that  he  raviihed  his  au- 
dience wherever  he  was:  never  indeed  was  a man  more 
fucccfsful  nr  more  applauded.  His  extraordinary  me- 
rit procured  him  the  favour  of  Pope  Paul  HI.  who,  it 
if  faid,  made  him  his  father  confeflbr  and  preacher. 
He  was  thus  the  darling  both  of  prince  and  people; 
when,  falling  into  the  company  of  one  John  Valde  a 
Spaniard,  who  had  imbibed  Luther’s  do5rine  in  Ger- 
many, he  became  a profclyte.  He  was  then  at  Naples, 
and  began  to  preach  in  favour  of  Prottflantifm:  which 
being  ubferved,  he  was  fummoned  to  appear  at  Rome; 
and  was  inh  is  way  thither  when  he  met  at  Florence 
Peter  Martyr,  with  Mhom,  it  is  probable,  he  had  be- 
come acquainted  at  Naples.  This  fiieiid  perfuaded 
him  not  to  put  himfelf  Into  the  pope’s  power  ; and 
they  both  agreed  to  withdraw  to  fomc  place  of  fafety. 
Ochimis  went  firft  to  Ferrara,  where  be  difguifed  him- 
fclf  in  the  drefs  of  a foidicr;  and  proceeding  thence 
to  Geneva,  arrived  there  in  1 C42,  and  married  a 
woman  of  Lucca.  He  did  no*,  however,  fettle  there, 
but  went  to  Augiburg,  where  he  puldiihcd  feme  fer- 
11  oni. 

In  1 54“  he  was  Invited,  together  with  Peter  Mar- 
tyr, into  England  by  ArchbiOiop  Cranmer,  that  he 
might  have  their  joint  aflidani-e  in  carrying  on  the  re- 
formation. They  arnved  in  December  ; and  going 
to  Lambeth,  were  kindly  received  by  Cranmer.  They 
were  entertained  there  for  fomc  time;  and  Ochuius, 
as  well  as  Martyr,  was  made  a prebendary  of  Canter- 
bury {a).  He  bbouicvl  heartily  in  the  condu^  of  the 
reformation;  and  his  dialogue  upon  the  unjuil  ufurped 
primacy  of  the  hilhop  of  Rome,  was  tranUac^  into  L-ntin 
by  Ponct  hilhop  of  Winchefter,  and  publiClied  in  1549. 
But  upon  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  being  forced  at  well 
as  Martyr  to  leave  England,  they  retired  to  Sticilburg, 
'where  they  arrived  in  1 553.  From  this  city  Ochinus 
went  to  Bafil,  and  was  invited  thence  in  1555  to  Zu- 
rich, to  be  mioifterof  an  Italian  church  which  was  ga- 
thering there.  This  church  cuiiGfled  of  feme  refugee* 
from  Locarno,  one  of  the  four  bailiwicks  which  the 
Switzers  pofTcft  in  luly ; they  being  liindered  from 
the  public  cxercife  of  the  reformed  religion  by  the 
oppoGtion  of  the  Popilh  cantons.  Ochinus  had  no 
difficulty  to  fubf-ribe  the  articles  of  faith  agreed  u{>oii 
by  the  church  of  Zurich,  and  met  in  that  city  with 
Bullinger,  who  proved  a wry  good  friend  to  him.  He 
governed  this  lulitn  chutch  till  1563,  when  he  was 
b:>nilh(.d  thence  by  the  magitlratcs  of  the  town  for 
pulililhing  fomc  dialogues,  wherein  he  defended  the 
du^irlnc  of  polygamy.  From  Zurich  he  went  to 
Bail! ; but  not  Leiug  fufFcrcd  to  lUy  there,  he  fled  in 


gieat  diHrefs  into  Moravia,  where  he  fell  in  with  the  Ochinns 
Socinians,  and  joined  them.  Stani/laus  Lubienietllci,  ^ 
the  great  patron  of  this  fe<i\,  gives  the  fuUow'ing  ac- 
count  ofhis  laR  days  in  his  ffiVA  Reformat.  Paion.  Ochi- 
nus, fays  he,  retired  into  Moravia,  and  into  Poland, 
and  even  there  he  was  not  out  of  the  reach  of  Calvin’s 
letters  He  returned  into  Murav  a after  kin^  Sigif* 
mund’s  edidl  ; who  in  1 ^64  punilKed  with  baorfhmenC 
all  thofe  that  were  called  Tritheids,  Athcifta,  dec. 

Some  gentlemen  endeavoured  to  keep  him  in  Poland; 
but  he  aufwercd,  that  men  mud  obey  the  ma.riGratei, 
and  that  he  would  obey  them,  even  were  he  to  die 
among  the  wolves  in  the  woods.  During  his  travels, 
he  fell  lick  of  the  plague  at  Pinckfow,  and  received 
there  all  polTible  offices  of  kindnefi  from  one  of  the 
brethren,  named  Philippo«ius.  His  daughter  and  two 
Tons,  whom  he  carried  along  with  him,  died  of  the 
plagite ; but  he  had  buried  his  wife  before  he  had  left 
Zurich.  As  for  himfelf,  be  continued  his  journey  to 
Moravia,  and  within  three  weeks  died  at  Slakow,  la 
1564,  aged  77. 

His  cbaraAer  is  variouHy  reprefented  by  different 
authors,  as  was  to  be  expcAcd;  for  men  like  him  have 
all  manner  of  things,  good  and  had,  faid  and  written 
of  them,  by  fomebody  or'othcr.  Bayle  fays,  that  the 
coDleffion  he  made  publicly,  on  the  change  of  his  re- 
ligion, is  remarkable.  He  acknowledged,  in  a prcfac^ 
that  if  he  could  have  continued,  without  danger  of  his 
life,  to  preach  the  truth,  after  the  manner  he  hid 
preached  it  for  fome  years,  he  would  never  have  laid 
down  the  habit  of  his  order ; but  as  he  did  not  Gnd 
within  himfelf  that  courage  which  is  requitltc  to  un- 
dergo martyrdom,  be  took  CaoAuary  in  a Protcflant 
country.  His  writings  are  numerous,  but  not  bulky. 

OCHLOCRAC  Y,  tliatfurm  of  government  where- 
in the  populace  have  the  chief  adminiltracion  of  at- 
faira. 

OCHNA,  in  botany:  A genu*  of  the  monogynia 
order,  !>clonging  to  the  polyandria  chtfs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  I'hc  corolla  is  penlapctaloua  ; 
the  calyx  pcntaphyllous ; the  berries  mouofpermuus, 
and  affixed  to  a large  roundilh  receptacle. 

OCHRE,  in  natural  hillory,  a genus  of  earths, 
nightly  coherent,  and  compofed  of  Gne,  fmoolh,  foft, 
srgillaceoui  particles,  rough  to  the  touch,  and  readily 
diffufible  in  water.  Ochres  are  of  various  colours,  as 
red,  blue,  yellow,  brown,  green,  dec. 

OCHKOMA,  iuboUoy:  A genus  of  the  pentan- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  monodelphia  clafs  of 
plants  ( and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
37th  order,  Co/omtrf/rra.  'I'hc  corolla  conGIls  of  Gx 
petaL,  three  of  wluch  are  external,  and  the  other  three 
internal ; the  antliene  unite  and  form  a fpiral  pillar 
round  the  llyle ; the  capfulc  is  loog,  and  has  6ve  lo> 
culamentt,  and  contain  a number  of  black  round  feeds. 

Oi  this  there  iaonly  one  fpccics,  v»c.  the  ocbioina  la- 
gupus,  the  downtree  or  cuikwood.  This  tree  is  fre- 
quent in  Jamaica,  ia  of  fpcedy  growth,  and  rifes  to 
about  25  or  30  feet.  The  flowers  arc  Urge  and  yel- 
low. The  capfulcs  arc  about  Gve  inches  long,  ruund- 
Z 2 cd. 


(a)  According  lo  Wood,  Athco.  Oxoo*  but  it  reils  folcly  on  bit  authority,  fo  far  as  we  know. 
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0Hiv«  ed,  tnd  covered  with  » thta  fltin  ; which  when  dry 
Ock^nm.  jj,  f7y^  loni;itu.iin«l  fegmcnli,  and  leaver  the 

*“  ’ fruit  j^eatly  refemhling  a hare's  fool.  The  down  •• 

Ihori.  fou,  and  Alky  : it  is  ufcd  fometimes  to  AufT 
bcdi  and  pillows  $ hu'.«  like  other  vefveiable  downs  i* 
apt  to  pet  into  claia : an  inhmd  clear  p-'m  exudes 
frO'n  the  tree  when  wonivjed.  The  bark  is  tough, 
an  1 its  fihfrs  are  in  a reti  -uSted  form  : it  might  he 
made  into  ropes  The  drietl  wood  is  fo  scry  light 
and  buoyant,  as  to  be  ufed  hs  the  filhermen  in  Ja- 
maica for  their  nets  inftcid  of  pieces  of  cork. 

OCHUS,  a king  of  Perfia,  foil  of  .■^riaxerxe*.  He 
was  cruel  anU  ararkious)  and  in  order  to  rtrengthen 
himfelf  on  hia  throne,  he  murdered  all  bis  hnHher* 
so«l  fillers.  His  fubje^s  resulted  } but  he  rnlured 
tlu  in  to  obedience,  and  added  Egypt  to  his  other  do> 
minium.  Bagoas  his  Hsouritc  eunuch  poifoned  him 
for  the  infuhs  he  had  offered  to  \pis  the  god  of  the 
Egyptians ; and  he  gasr  His  fldh  to  be  eaten  by  cats, 

^ am!  made  handles  for  knives  with  his  hones.  It  feems 
to  be  not  a little  rcmjrkable,  that  all  tbofe  monttera 
who  difgraced  humanity  by  their  crimes,  ami  funk 
thcmic  ves  hdow  the  level  of  brutes,  have  met  with 
condij^n  pufiilhiticnt ; and  this  in  general  feems  true, 
whether  hc  refer  to  ancient  or  modern  times.— A man 
of  Cyiicus  who  was  killed  by  the  Arguoauts. — A 
pi’iuec  of  PerGa,  who  refufed  to  silit  his  native  conn* 
try  for  fear  of  giving  all  the  women  each  a piece  of 
gukl  —A  riser  of  India  or  of  Ba^rlana.— A king  of 
Perfia:  H'e  eachaoged  this  name  for  that  of  Darius 
Nuthut  Sec  PeasiA 

OCKHaM,  Occam,  or  Occmam  (William  of), 
was  a celebrated  fcholadic  divine  in  the  14th  century, 
of  the  on'.er  of  Cordeliers.  He  w:s8  a native  of  Ensj- 
knd,  and  difciple  to  the  famous  IlKins  Scoius.  He 
was  head  of  the  Nominalifts ; and  acquired  fo  much 
celebrity,  as  to  be  denominated  tlie  Javincib'e  2)9i» 
tor. 

At  the  requeff  nf  Michael  de  Cefena,  general  of  his 
order,  he  became  a party. man  with  Lewis  of  Ravtcre, 
who  WAS  an  avowed  enemy  of  the  church  of  Rume  t 
and  he  really  wrote  ^ igorouGy  agalnfl  pope  John  X X I f . 
and  his  fucceffors.  rrtthemius  informs  us,  that  he 
ufed  to  fiy  to  Lxwii,  My  Lord,  let  your  fword  de- 
fend roe,  and  roy  pen  (hall  be  always  read^  to  fupport 
you.*'  He  treated  Charles  and  Clement  m a book  he 
wrote  againff  iben  with  grofs  fcurrility. 

'I'his,  however,  was  a bold,  dangerous,  athl  impru- 
dent ftep,  and  cannot  well  be  defended  on  afty  proper 
principle.  The  effe^  of  it,  as  might  be  expe^ed,  was 
an  accuktion  againff  him  and  Cefena.  They  were 
charged  with  maintaining,  that  neither  Chriff  nor  his 
apoillet  had  any  ponclGons  at  all,  either  in  common 
or  as  private  piojierty.  Tins  do^tne  gave  rife  to  that 
plcafant  qucllion  csiUed  the  IrraJ  sf  tht  CordrCtert  ; 
and  confi&ed  in  determining,  whether  the  dominion 
of  things  coflfumed  in  the  u(e,  fuch  as  bread  and  wine, 
belonged  to  them,  or  only  the  firrple  ufe  of  them, 
without  the  dominion?  Their  rule  net  permiltitig  tbem 
to  have  any  thing  av  property.  Pope  Nicolas  111.  who 
had  been  their  order,  deviled  a method  to  enrich 
them,  without  breaking  their  luie.  *l*o  this  end  he 
made  an  otdinance,  that  they  fhould  have  only  the 
ufufru£t  ofihe  efiates  which  (hould  be  given  to  them, 
and  that  tbc  foil  and  fund  of  all  fuch  dosaticas  (houid 


belong  to  the  Romm  charcb  at  large.  By  ^h*s  means  Chilej 
he  gave  them  the  puffeffion  of  an  almoff  inffnite  0 
number  of  effates,  in  the  name  of  the  church  of  Rome : 
bui  on  this  account,  Pope  Nicolas's  bull  w.^.s  revoked  ’ 
by  John  XXli.  who  condemned  the  ufe  without  the 
dominion,  by  his  ^x/r-(rt>a^,jriM  u//  Conditorrm.  He  alfo 
con;drmncvd,  by  another  ExtraTs^anta  cum  mirr^  the 
doffriflc  almut  the  poiTeffion  of  effates  by  Cbriff  and 
his  apotllrs.  Ockham  and  Cefesia  were  alfo  excommu- 
nioated,  becaufe  they  had  deputed  from  Avignon 
without  the  pope's  licence,  and  hnd  written  againff 
him.  Ockham,  however,  was  abfolved,  as  is  faid, 
from  this  cenfure  before  he  died,  which  was  about  the 
year  1547. 

We  have  feveral  pieces  of  his,  which  are  written 
with  conGdetable  wit  and  fubtiity.  The  reformed 
church  fometimes  makes  ufe  of  his  reafoning  againff 
the  church  of  Rome.  Melchior  Guldail  piintcd, 
in  his  treatife  upon  monarchy,  413  queffions  of 
Ockham.  His  works  are  mentioned  by  mauy  au- 
thors. 

OCKLEY  (Simon),  a learned  orieataliff,  was  born 
at  Exeter  in  1678,  and  educated  at  (^een's  college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  diGinguifhed  hinuclf  by  hi*  in- 
tenfe  application  to  literature.  At  the  ufual  time  he 
took  the  degrees  in  arts,  and  that  of  bachelor  in  di- 
vinity ; but  marrying  veiy  young,  was  precludcil  troa\ 
a feUowfhip  in  his  college,  and  this  oceaGoned  his  be- 
ing afterwards  involved  in  many  difficulties.  In  1705 
he  was  prefented  to  ifw  vicarage  of  Swavefey  in  Cam- 
bridgeffiire  4 and  in  1711  he  was  chofen  Arabic  pro- 
fefforof  the  univerGty.  He  was  perfect  maffer  of  t.hc 
Arabic  and  other  orieotai  tongues ; the  learned  Re* 
land  faid  of  him,  *'  Vir,  G qufs  alius  harum  litcraruro 
peritiis.**  Afterwards,  however,  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  confined  for  Tome  time  in  Cambridge  cafUe 
for  debt.  The  above  preferment  1,  notwithllandtng,  be 
enjoyed  till  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  9th  of 
Aiigurt  1720.  He  wrote,  1.  Jmtrodudio  aJ 
Oriarta/tt.  2.  The  hiffory  of  the  prefent  Jews  through- 
out the  world;  tranflaied  from  the  Italian  of  Leo  Mo- 
dena, a Venetian  rabbi.  5.  The  improvement  of  hu- 
man rcafon,  cahibited  in  the  life  of  Hai  £bn  Yokdhan, 
tranGated  from  the  Arabic.  4.  An  account  of  South- 
well  Barbery,  containing  what  is  moft  remarkable  in 
the  kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco  ; written  by  a per- 
fon  who  had  been  a Gave  there  a conGderaMc  time,  and 
tranflated  from  his  msnufeript.  5.  The  hiffory  of  the 
Saracens,  collcfled  from  the  moff  authentic  Arabie 
authors,  in  2 vols  8vo.  He  was  not  only  well  Gcilled 
in  the  learned  lBogi<a:es,  but  alfo  in  the  modern,  at 
French,  Spanifh,  Italian,  &c. 

OCR  A,  a vikoui  vegetable  fubffance  well  knovu 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  where  it  is  ufed  to  thicken  foup, 
and  for  other  purpofes. 

OCRISIA  (fab.  hift.),  the  wife  of  Corniculus,  wat 
one  of  the  attendants  of  Tanaquil  the  wife  of  Tarqui- 
nius  l*rifcua.  As  ffie  was  throwing  into  tbc  flaTiCS 
for  olFermge  fomc  of  the  n.cats  that  were  fervrd  on  the 
table  of  Tarquin,  Ihe  fuddenly  faw,  as  is  repotted,  in 
the  fire  what  Ovid  calls  ohfcuid  forma  virifi/.  She  in* 
for.med  the  queen  of  it  ; and  when  hy  her  commiod 
Gte  hr.d  appioachcd  near  It,  (he  conceived  a fon  who 
was  named  Scrviua  Tulhtis,  and  was  educated  in  the 
king's  faJoily.  He  afterwards  fucccedcd  to  the  va- 
5 cant 
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c»nt  ihrenti  Some  fuppoiie  that  Vulc*«  had  sITumed 
* that  form  w!och  u &»  prefented  to  the  cyc»  ot  Ocrifia, 
, ^ * and  that  this  god  wm  the  father  of  the  k»i:g  ot 

* Rome. 

OCTAETERfS,  a crclc  or  term  of  ei"ht  yetn, 
ia  the  Grecinn  ehronolopy,  at  the  concluilon  of  which 
three  entire  lunar  mouths  were  added,  'iliis  cycle 
vr^i  in  ufe  till  Melon's  invention  of  the  golden  num- 
ber or  cycle  of  tyyears. 

OC  I'AGON,  or  OcTOCOM,  m geometry,  isa  5gure 
of  eight  fidea  and  angles ; and  this,  when  all  the  fide: 
and  Singlet  arc  equal,  is  called  a regular  c^gon.  or  one 
tiiat  may  l>c  infcribetl  in  a circle. 

OcTACOK,  in  Icrtihcation.  denciea  a place  that  has 
eight  haftiwnu  See  FonTiricariOK. 

OCTAHEDRON,  or  Octaeosun,  in  geometry, 
one  of  the  hvc  regular  bodies,  coniUlin^  of  eight  equal 
rnd  eqiiilater;<l  triangles. 

OCTANDRIA  “eight,”  am!  «’V  a“man, 
crhulhand,’*'^  thcBth  chtfsin  Linraeua’sfesual  fyllcm; 
confiding  of  plants  with  hermaphrodite  6uwers,  which 
ate  funiilhed  with  eight  Aamina,or  male  organs  of  ge- 
neration. Sec  Botany,  p.  430. 

OCTAN’I’,  or  OcTiLi:,  in  aflfonoiny,  that  afpc£l 
of  two  planets,  wherein  they  aredidant  an  eighth  part 
of  a circle,  or  45  from  each  other. 

OCTAPLA,  in  matters  of  facred  literature,  de- 
notes a polyglot  bibU,  confidinv^  of  eight  columns, 
and  as  nisny  cSidirent  verlions  of  the  facred  teat  ; viz. 
the  original  Hebrew  both  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  cha- 
raAers,  Greek  verfitiDs,  &e. 

OCTATEUCH,  an  appellation  given  to  the  eight 
krft  books  of  l.‘  c Old  Tcttjment. 

* OCTAV’E,  in  muhe.  Sec  iMTtavAi.. 

OCTAVTA,  daughter  of  Oiui  Od:ivius  and  fifter 

to  Augttflus  Csrfar.  See  the  following  article.  She 
v*ns  one  of  the  mod  illudrioua  lailira  of  ancient  Rome ; 
her  virtues  and  her  beauty  were  cr^aally  confpicuous. 
Prklcauz  fays  Ihe  was  much  handlomcr  than  Cleopa- 
tra. She  married  Claudius  Marccllus,  and  after  hit 
death  M.  Antony.  Her  marriage  with  Antony  was 
a political  match,  to  reconcile  her  brother  and  him 
together.  Antony  proved  for  fume  lime  :Utenttve 
to  her;  but  when  he  had  feen  Cleopatra,  he  oegRAcd 

• and  defpifed  her;  and  when  (he  ^ttempte.l  to  witii- 
draw  him  from  this  illegal  amour  by  going  to  meet 
liim  at  Athens,  fhe  was  rebuked  and  totally  baoilhed 
from  hia  prcfcncc.  This  affront  waa  highly  rcfciucd 
by  her  brother ; and  though  OAavia  cuJeavoured  to 
]iacify  him  by  palliating  Antoiiy'a  behaviour,  yet  he 
rvfolved  to  revenge  her  caufe  by  arms.  After  the  battle 
ofA^iumand  the  death  of  Antony,  Ottavia,  forget, 
ful  of  her  own  injarica,  took  into  her  boufc  all  the 
children  of  her  huArand,  and  treated  them  with  extra, 
rrd-nary  tendrmefi.  Marcellas,  her  fon  by  her  firil 
iiiifband,  was  married  to  a niece  of  Augudua,  and  open* 
ly  irtendtd  aa  a fucccflbr  to  hU  uncle.  His  (udden 
devili  plunged  all  the  family  into  the  grcatefl  grief. 
Ytrgil,  whom  Augultus  patronized,  undertook  cf 
himftir  to  pay  a melancholy  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
n youn^  man  whom  Rome  had  looked  upun  as  her 
future  father  and  patron.  He  was  defircd  to  repeat 
his  compohiioii  in  the  prefence  of  the  emperor  and 
his  hftrr.  OAivuk  but^  into  tears  cveu  whin  fhe 


poet*  bepao  i but  when  he  mentioned  TV  OAivh,.- 

(he  fwooned  away.  This  Under  and  pathetiw  O*^*^-^"**** 
encomium  upon  the  merit  and  the  virtues  of  young  “ ’ 
Marotllus  fhc  I berally  rewarded,  and  V'irgil  receive  1 
10,000  fellerccs,  according  to  fome  L.78  : z : for 

every  one  -f  the  verfea.  Octwia  had  two  daughters 
by  Antony,  Antonia  Major  aiui  Antonfa  M»nor. 

'ihe  c der  married  L.  Daoilius  AbefEobartiu*,  by 
whom  ihc  had  Co.  Domitiuj,  wlio  was  the  fatlier  of 
the  Emperor  Nero  by  Agrippina  the  daughtei  of  Ger- 
roanicus.  Aotoma  Minor,  who  was  as  viituoua  and 
as  beautiful  as  her  mother,  married  Drtifus  the  f»m  of 
Tiberius,  by  wh..m  the  had  Germanicus  nod  Cliudius, 
who  reigned  before  Nero,  'fhe  death  of  Marccllus 
coiiiUmly  preyed  upon  the  mind  of  Oda  ii,  who 
die^l  of  grief  or  melancholy,  about  1 1 yenni  before  the 
Chrtllian  era  bier  brcihcr  paid  great  regard  to  her 
memory,  and  pronounced  her  funeral  oration  himfclf. 

'Fhc  Runun  ^nogic  alfo  fhowcJ  thtir  regard  for  her 
virtues,  by  wifhing  to  puy  her  divine  honours. — A 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  by  Mcllalina.  She 
was  betrothed  to  SilatiiB,  but  by  the  iotricues  of 
Agrippina,  flie  was  roarrietl  to  the  Emperor  Nero 
ill  the  tOth  ye-*t  of  her  ..ge.  She  i»ftet  di- 

vorced under  pretence  of  barrennefs  j and  the  emperor 
m.uTicd  Poppwa,  who  cilcrcifcd  her  enmity  upon 
Oftavia  by  pr»>curing  her  to  he  haniihcd  into  Cam- 
pania. She  was  afterwards  reca’led  by  the  people  , but 
Poppaea,  who  was  determined  on  her  ruin,  caufed  her 
again  to  be  lianiihed  to  an  where  (he  was  or- 

dered to  kill  hcrhlf  by  opening  her  veioa.  Her  head 
was  cut  off  and  carried  to  Poppsa. 

OCTAVfANUS,  or  Octavius  CsirAa,  was  ne- 
phew of  Julius  Csrfar  the  dilator,  being  the  fon  of 
Accia  his  fider  by  O^avius  a fenator,  and  afterwards 
became  the  lecond  emperor  of  Rome.  He  was  bom 
in  the  year  of  the  city  6yf,  during  the  confulfhip  of 
Cicero.  His  uncle  Julius  Cxfar  adopted  him,  and 
left  him  the  grealeil  part  of  his  fortune.  When  he 
was  but  ao  years  of  age,  be  was  raifed  to  the  confuU 
Ihip.  His  youth  and  inexperience  were  ridiculed  by 
his  enemies;  nutwithRanding which  obflacle,  his  pru- 
dence and  valour  raifed  bis  confequefice.  He  made  war 
aguind  his  oppooema  on  pretence  of  avenging  the 
a/LOiuation  of  his  uncle.  He  engaged  in  five  civil 
warn  with  great  fuccefs,  viz.  The  wars  of  Mulioi, 

Perufia,  Philippi,  Sicily,  and  Alburn : the  firft  and 
Ull  of  which  were  agaiuR  M.  Antony ; tbe  fecond 
agaiofl  L.  Antony  brother  of  the  triumvir  ; the  third 
was  sgainll  Brutus  and  CnlEus ; ;md  the  fourth  * 
agsinll  Scxt.Pompcy,  fon  of  Pompey  the  Great.  He 
united  hia  forces  with  .Antony's  at  the  boulc  of  Phi. 
lippi ; and  had  he  not  been  fupported  by  the  adlivity 
and  bravery  of  his  colleague,  he  would  doubtlefs  have 
liecn  totally  ruined  in  that  engigemcnt.  In  his  tri- 
umvirate with  Antouy  and  l.epidus,  he  obtained  the 
wcllern  parti  of  the  Roman  empire  ; and,  like  his  other 
colleagues,  more  hrmly  tu  cftablilli  his  power,  he  pro. 
feribed  his  enemies  and  cut  the.'n  off.  'The  triumvirate 
lajlcd  for  10  years-  He  bad  given  his  fulcr  Odavia  in 
msriisgc  to  Antony, to  make  their  alliance  more  lallmgs  . 
but  when  Cleopatra  iiad  charmedthis  uaforiunsie  man, 
Oedavinwas  repudiated.  Aiiguilus  immediately  tooli  up 
ainu  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  lifter;  but  peihapa 

more  . 
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^A.^asU*  ii«.n\orc  eaccfly  to  a jnin  nhofe  power  and  cx- 

hlencc  ktpt  him  luxuntinuHl  ftar  and  coiiftant  de- 
pendence. Buth  parties  met  at  A£tium  to  decide 
the  fate  of  Rome.  Anlrny  wr.s  fnpporlcd  by  ali  the 
power  of  the  cart,  and  by  Italy.  Cleopi- 

tra  fie<l  from  t!»e  battle  with  6o  fliips,  and  her  flight 
luincil  tlie  iiUcrefl  of  Antony,  who  followed  her  into 
I**gj«yt.  *rhe  conqueror  foon  atlcr  went  into  Egypt, 
like  wife  befteged  Airxrin  Irta.and  honoured  with  a mag- 
v.:rto«iit  funeral  his  iinfortumtc  colleague  snd^theccle- 
Lialcd  queen,  whom  the  fear  of  being  led  in  the  vtdior’t 
triumph  .it  Rome  hrtd  driven  to  commit  fuicide.  Af- 
Ur  he  had  clUblilhed  peace  all  over  the  world,  he  fhut 
the  gatca  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  A.  U.  C.  753«  He 
was  twice  determined  to  liy  down  the  fupremc  power 
immediately  after  the  viftory  obtained  over  Antony, 
and  on  Account  of  hii  ill  health;  but  his  two  futhful 
friends  Meexnas  and  Agrippa  diffuadel  him,  and 
contended,  that  if  he  did  he  W'ould  leave  it  to  be  the 
prey  of  the  moll  powerful,  and  expofe  bimfclf  to  the 
greateft  dangers.  He  died  at  Nola  in  the  76th  year 
X‘(  his  age,  after  he  bad  held  the  fovercign  power  for 
57  yearx.— He  was  an  ailivc  emperor,  and  confnlted 
the  good  of  the  Romans  with  the  greatefl  anxiety  and 
care.  He  vilUed  all  the  provinces  except  Africa  and 
Sirdioia,  and  his  confiirnTmte  prudence  and  experi- 
ence occalioned  many  falutaiy  laws.  He  is,  however, 
accufed  of  licenti  lofnefs  and  adultery  ; but  the  good- 
refs  of  his  heart,  the  fidritty  of  his  friendihip,  and  the 
many  good  qualities  which  the  poets  whom  he  patro- 
niacd  have  perhaps  truly  celebrated,  made  fame, 
though  in  the  eye  of  flridl  religion  and  true  morali- 
ty I ut  little,  amends  for  his  natural  futbles.  He  was 
ambitious  of  being  cllcemci  handfome;  and  ai  be  was 
publicly  reported  to  be  the  fon  of  Apollo  acconling 
to  his  mother's  declaration,  he  wifhed  his  flatterers 
to  reprefent  him  with  the  figure  and  attributes  of  that 
god.  Like  Apollo,  hit  eyes  were  clear,  and  he  af- 
ietded  to  have  it  thought  that  they  poflefled  fume  di- 
vine irradiation,  and  was  well  pleafed  if,  when  he  fix- 
ed his  eyes  upon  any  body,  they  heM  down  their  eyes 
as  if  overcome  by  the  glaring  brighlncfs  of  the  fun. 
He  diflinguiflied  bimfclf  by  his  learning  ; be  was  a 
complete  mafter  of  the  Greek  l inguage,  and  wrote 
fome  tragedies,  bcfldcs  memoirs  of  his  life  and  otlier 
works,  which  are  now  loll.  He  married  four  times ; 
but  he  wiis  unhappy  in  all  thefe  connctftions  ; and  his 
only  daughter  Julia  dtfgraccd  hcrfelf  and  her  father 
by  the  debauchery  and  licemioufucf*  of  her  manners. 
He  recommended  aa  his  death  his  adopted  fon  Tibe- 
rius as  his  fucceffor.  He  left  his  fortune  partly  10 
him  and  to  Drufua,  and  made  donations  to  the  army 
ami  Roman  i^eople.  I'hc  title  of  Augullus  was 
conferred  him  by  the  fen.^lc  after  the  battle  of 
Ahium  and  the  fioftl  deflruAion  of  the  Roman  re- 
public. The  title  continued  afterwards,  being  given 
to  his  fuccefiors  in  the  empire  Virgil  is  fa»d  to  have 
written  his  iEneid  at  the  defire  ot  Auguflut.  whom 
he  ri’prclents  under  the  amiable  and  perfect  character 
id'  aUucas.  '1  hr  name  of  Octavius  was  very  com- 
ir.oit  at  Kome . it  wav  the  name  of  a variety  of  men  of 


very  conliderablc  rank. 

OCTOUER,  in  chronology,  the  eighth  month  of 
Uomuln&'s  year,  which  the  oaiue  implies;  but  tenth 
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in  the  kalendar  of  Numn,  Julius  Cxfar,  3cc.  The  O^oker 
fenate  gave  this*  month  the  name  Fax^itnui^  in  compU. 
meni  toEaurtina,  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Antuiiinui; 
Commodus  woulJ  have  it  called  Invidut ; and  Dumi-  ^ * 

tian  named  it  Domitinnut ; but  10  fpite  of  all  thefe  at- 
tempts it  flill  retains  its  original  name.  This  month 
vraa  facred  to  Mar;,  and  under  his  protection. 

OcTozsu  JCipnu^  a horfe  aonually  facriliced  to  Mars 
in  the  Htonrh  of  O^oher,  either  becaufc  the  hurfc  is 
a warlike  ar^imal,  or  to  punlfh  him  for  the  taking  of 
Troy.  A race  was  run  with  chariots,  drawn  by  two 
horfev,  prevtrius  to  the  facriliccs,  aud  he  that  ran  quick- 
eil  was  adjudged  to  be  the  vi^im. 

OCTOS  rVLE,  in  the  ancient  archite&tire,  is  the 
face  of  an  edifice  adorned  with  eight  columns. 

OCULUS,  the  SYR,  in  anatomy.  See  there,  n*  14a. 

Ocvivt  Btl'u  in  natural  hiftory,  one  of  the  femi- 
pellucid  gems,  of  a greyilh  white  colour,  variegated 
with  yellow  and  with  a black  central  nucleus : it 
is  of  a roundifh  form,  and  its  variegations  very  beau- 
tifully reprefent  the  pupil  aud  iris  of  the  eye ; whence 
the  name. 

OcuLvi  MunJi,  or  La^u  Mtiiali/'u.  Sec  Hydxo* 

PHANIS. 

OcL’ifft  CetU  See  Asteria, 

OCYMOPHYLLON,  in  botany  : a name  given 
by  Buxbaum  to  a new  genus  of  plant  the  charadicra 
ofwhich  are  thefe:  The  flower  is  of  the  llamincous  kind, 
hsving  no  petals ; this  Hands  upon  the  embryo  fruit, 
which  afterwards  becomes  an  oblong  quadrangulai  fecd- 
vcflcl,  divided  into  four  cells,  and  containing  roundifh 
and  veiy  fmall  feeds;  its  leaves  are  like  ihufe  of  the 
common  ocymum  or  bafil,  whence  its  name  ; and  its 
place  of  growth  is  in  damp  marlhcs.  Boccone  hasdc* 
feribed  it  under  the  improper  mme  of  ^iaux,  calling 
it  the  ^recn-^overeJ^  tmirjh  jf/aux. 

OCYMUM,  BASH.  ! a genus  of  the  gymnofpermia 
iM'der,  belonging  to  die  didynamiaclafi  of  plants;  and  in  ' 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  42d  order,  Fer- 
tici//aU.  The  upper  lip  of  the  calyx  is  orbiciilated, 
tlie  inferior  one  quadrihd  ; the  corolla  is  refupinated, 
with  one  lip  qaadritid,  the  other  undivided  ; the  ex- 
terior Hlamcnt  fends  out  a reflected  procefs  at  the  bafe. 

There  are  eight  fpecies,  all  of  them  natives  of  warm 
climates,  rifing  from  fix  inches  to  two  feet  in  height, 
and  having  a llrong  aromatic  fmell,  tefembling  that  of 
cloves.  One  of  the  fpecicf  is  ufed  in  the  kitchen,  par- 
ticularly by  the  French  cooks,  who  make  great  ufe  of 
it  iu  their  foups  and  fauces.  This  rifcs  about  ten 
inches  high,  fending  out  branches  by  pairs  oppoflle, 
from  the  bottom  ; the  iUlks  and  branches  are  four- 
cornered  ; the  leaves  are  oval,  fpcar-lhaped,  ending  in 
acute  points,  and  are  tndetUed  on  their  edges  ; the 
whole  plant  is  hairy,  and  has  a llrong  feent  of  clove* 
too  powei*ful  for  moll  perfons,  but  to  fome  It  is  very 
agreeable.  7'hcfe  pLuts  are  propagated  by  feeds,  aud 
will  thrive  in  this  country  in  the  open  atr,aDd  will  even 
ripen  their  feeds  if  placed  in  a ilove  or  airy  zlafa-cafe. 

OCZAKOW,  or  Ocxakopf,  a townofTurkey  in 
Europe,  and  capital  of  a bangia-k  of  the  frme  name, 
inhabited  by  Tartars.  During  a late  war,  here  was  a 
Turkifli  garrifon  of  20,OoO  men.  However,  it  was  ta- 
ken by  ibe  Rulllans  in  17^7,  and  uU  thofe  that  relilled 
werp  put  to  the  fword.  The  RuIIians  themfclves  loft 
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treti  In  th«  aflault.  The  Turk#  returned  the 
0 ..  f^nric  year  with  70,000  men  to  retake  it ; I ul  were  ob* 
i_  *,  to  retire,  after  the  lofsot  3C,oo?.  In  <73^» 

Ruitian*  withdrew  their  j^arn'fon,  and  demoliihcd  the 
fonifiiationa.  It  i»  Rated  on  the  river  Bog,  to  t)ic 
wert  of  the  Nitper,  or  rather  where  they  both  unite 
and  fall  into  the  Black  Sea.  it  is  42  miles  fouth-welt 
of  Biala^rod,  and  190  nortli  by  ead  of  Conthntinopie. 
It  has  been  lately  a fuLletl  0/  great  contell  between 
the  KufiianB  end  Turks.  1 he  alTair  is  frclh  in  our 
rcaA*m  memories  { but  the  foUowi.'ig  more  particular 
account  of  the  place,  will  not,  we  irufl,  be  unaccep- 
table to  our  readers— -It  ><  called  by  the 
CrimrnJ/t^  is  feated  at  the  mouth  nf  the  Nieper  into 
the  Black  Sea,  I2C  miles  from  Bender,  to  the  fotith- 
ealt.  'rhe  river  is  here  above  a mile  hro.'td.  Hi- 
ther the  Turkilh  galleys  retire  which  guard  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  to  picveni  the  CoIT-ck*  Irom  pi- 
rasing  upon  the  Black  Sen.  Here  i^ no  , ort,  but 
good  anchorage.  It  is  defended  by  a caRlc,  furround- 
cd  with  walls  23  feet  high  i thufe  of  the  town  arc 
much  lower.  There  arc  about  2Dco  people  at  Oc- 
xakow.  Below  the  collie  are  two  towns  or  fuburbi, 
fituated  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  which  on  the  other 
Rde  has  nothing  but  precipices.  To  (he  fouth  of  ihele 
towns  is  anotiier  fmall  cafile,  wlicre  is  fomc  artillery 
to  prevent  vcffcls  from  coming  up  the  river.  Here  is 
alfo  a tower,  in  which  arc  always  tome  Turks  upon 
the  watch  to  difeover  from  afar  any  of  the  CuUacks 
at  fea,  and  give  notice  of  them  to  the  galleys  by  a 
nal.  '1  he  city  is  inhabited  by  Tattars  though  gam- 
foned  by  Turks.  £.  Long.  jo.  50.  N.  Lat.  46  yc. 

ODA,  in  the  Turkilh  icra.-lio,  lignihes  a claB,  or- 
der, or  chamber.  The  grand  fignior’s  p.igcs  arc  di- 
vided into  five  clafTes  or  chambers.  The  lirll,  which 
hi  the  lowed  in  dignity,  is  called  the  great  ai/o,  from 
the  greeter  number  of  perfons  that  compufe  it  { thefc 
ate  the  juntorv,  who  are  taught  to  reaJ,  write,  and 
fpeak  the  languages  The  fecond  is  called  the  iittle 
aht  where  from  the  age  df  14  or  ly  years,  till  about 
20,  they  are  trained  up  to  arms,  and  the  fludy  of  all 
the  polite  learning  the  Turks  arc  acquainted  with.  The 
thiixl  chamber,  called  kilar  wAr,  confifis  of  aco  pages, 
which,  befides  their  other  cxcrcifes,  are  under  the 
command  of  the  kilardgi-bachi,  and  ferve  in  the  pan- 
try and  fruifery.  The  fourth  confitls  only  of  24,  who 
are  under  the  command  of  the  khatineda-bachl,  and 
have  charge  of  the  treafurc  in  the  grand  figoiur's 
apartment,  which  they  never  enter  with  cloaths  that 
have  pockets.  The  fifth  ti  called  kat  ada  or  privy’ 
thamher ; and  ts  compofed  of  only  40  pages  who  attend 
in  the  princess  chaml>cr.  Every  night  eight  of  thefi; 
pages  keep  guard  in  the  grand  lignior's  bed  chamber 
while  he  Heeps : they  take  care  that  the  light,  which 
is  conOantly  kept  in  the  room,  dors  not  glare  in  his 
eyes,  kll  it  Ibould  awake  him  ; and  if  they  find  him 
diilurbed  with  troublefome  dreams,  they  caufe  him  to 
be  awaked  by  one  of  their  agas. 

ODA’Bathi^  or  Oddab^^  an  officer  in  the  Turkifh 
folditry,  equivalent  to  a fcijcant  or  corporal  among  us. 
The  common  foldiersand  Janiaarics,  called  c/</<vAj2,  af- 
ter hating  ferved  a certain  term  of  years,  are  always 
preferred  and  made  biquelairs ; and  of  biquelairs  in 
rime  become  odobaebJs,  i.  e,  corporals  of  companies, 


ODE 

or  chiefs  of  certain  divifionf,  whofe  nnr?:ler  is  not  Cx- 
cd  ; being  foroctimes  ten,  and  fomerimes  twenty.  ^ 

Their  pay  is  fix  doubles  per  month  5 ami  they  ere  di-  ^ 
Ainguilhed  hv  a lar;;  e frit,  a foot  broad  and  above  n 
foot  long,  hanging  on  t.he  bai  k,  with  two  long  ollrich 
feathers. 

ODE,  in  poetry,  a fong,  or  compcfiiion  proper  to 
be  fung.  Sec  Botrav. 

ODED,  a prophet  of  the  Lord,  who  being  at  Sa- 
maria, when  the  Ifiaclitcs  of  the  ten  tribes  returned 
from  the  war,  with  their  I.-in.:  Pekah,  together  witii 
20C,o;o  nf  the  people  of  Judah  captives,  he  went  out 
to  meet  them,  and  laid,  “ You  have  feenthat  the  Lord 
God  of  your  fall  m was  iu  wrath  againtl  Judah  ; he 
has  therefore  dtlivrml  them  into  your  hands,  and  you 
have  fiain  them  inlutmaiiiy,  fo  that  your  cruelty  lias 
afeended  up  into  1 raven  ; and  more  tiun  this,  you 
would  make  ilavcs  of  the  children  of  Judah,  who  arc 
ytur  bfctluen,  anl  would  add  this  fin  to  the  many 
otlierB  you  liave  committed  ; therefore,  hear  the  couu- 
fcl  that  I give  you  ; fend  back  ihcfe  captives,  left  the 
Lord  ihoufj  pour  out  his  fury  upon  you.'*  Oded  ha- 
ving done  fpcafcing,  feme  ot  the  chiefs  of  Samatia  fe- 
conded  him,  and  by  their  remonftmiiccs  prevailed  with 
the  Ifraclites  to  fet  llie  captives  at  liberty  (2  Chron. 
xxviii.)  SccAhaz. 

The  enlargement  of  the  captives  being  obtained,  the 
principal  men  of  Samaria  lookenre  of  them,  gave  them 
deaths  and  food  and  other  net cfTaryafliilinccs,  After* 
which  they  furniilied  them  with  horfes,  becaufe  the 
greateft  part  of  them  were  fo  tired  andexhaufted  that 
tliey  were  not  able  to  walk.  Thus  they  conJncled  them 
to  Jericho,  which  was  iu  the  confines  of  the  land  of  Ju- 
dah. Tills  is  all  that  is  cooic  to  our  knowledge  cuu- 
ceniing  the  prophet  Oded. 

ODENSEE,  the  capital  of  the  ifle  of  Funen,  a 
place  of  fuch  high  antiquity,  that  fomc  Dantlh 
writtis  derive  its  foundation  and  name  from  Oden, 
the  god  and  hero  of  the  Gothic  nations.  “ Itn 
name  certainly  occurs  (f^s  Mr  Cuxc)  in  the  carlieft 
ages  of  the  Danifti  hiftory  ; and  it  was  a town  of 
great  note  long  before  Copenhagen  cxifted.  Odenfee 
tlands  upon  a fmall  river,  not  navigalde,  and  about 
two  miks  from  the  bay  of  Stogeilrand.  Many  of* 
the  houfes  arc  ancient,  I>caring  dates  alxiut  the  middle 
of  the  l6lh  century  ; but  part  is  newly  built  i it  con- 
tains about  52CO  inh-ibitftnts,  who  carry  on  fomeco!ii. 
roerce,  exporting  chiefly  grain  and  leather ; the  lat- 
ter is  much  eftecnied,  and  its  goodnefs  is  fuppofed  to 
arife  from  a certain  property  in  the  river  water,  in 
which  it  is  foaked  for  tanning.  The  Daniih  cavalry 
nre  fuppHed  from  thence  with  the  greateft  part  of' 
their  kmhern  accoutrements. 

Odenfee  is  the  feat  of  a bifhop^which  was  founded 
by  Haiald  Biaatand  in  and  is  the  richeft  in  Den- 
mark next  to  Copenhagen.  It  has  afchool,  eudowetl 
by  the  celebrated  Margaret  of  Vtldcmar,  in  which 
a certain  number  of  fchulars,  from  fix  to  (6  years  of 
age,  are  inilru^ed  gratis  : they  live  and  board  i : the 
town,  and  each  receives  a yearly  pennon  ; other  iWio- 
larlhtps  have  been  alto  founded  by  private  perfusii. 

The  whole  nuroi>er  amounted  to  70.  Tlicre  is  alfo 
a gytnnafium,  inftituted  by  Cbriftian  IV.  for  the  ad- 
milfioR  of  (ludenu  at  the  age  of  16.  This  feminary. 
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OJeriiu*  v.*as  fliU  fuTtKtr  Improved  by  the  liberality  of  f^olberg  the  dtalrA  of  the  Anglo*Satoni  fVoJen  or  M^ctlan,  ft  Odtet 

H the  DaniOt  hidorian,  who  protected  lettert  with  the  name  given  by  the  ancient  S.-ytlilana  to  their  fupremc  » 

fame  /cal  with  which  4ie  cultivated  them.  It  is  novr  god,  and  alTurmd,  about  70  years  before  the  Chnft* 

“ gtratly  fallen  from  its  former  flourifhiivg  ftate,  con-  ian  era,  by  biggt,  a Scythian  prince,  who  conquered  ^ 

taining,  when  1 paff^d  through  the  town,  only  eight  the  northern  nations,  made  g^cat  changes  in  their  go* 
iludeuts.  The  cathedral  is  a large  old  briik  building,  Tcmment,  maniicrt,and  religion  enjoyed  great  lionuurs, 
which  has  nothing  remarluMc  except  feme  coftly  mo-  and  had  even  divine  honours  paid  him.  According  to 


tiumcnts  of  a private  Danidt  fam  ly.  The  church, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  convent  of  Rccolcts, 
contains  the  fepulchrc  of  John  king  of  Denmark,  and 
of  his  foQ  Clirillun  II.**  C.  Long.  10.  27.  N.  Lit. 
55.  ?8 

ODENATUS,  a celebrated  prince  of  Palmyra. 
He  very  early  inured  hirofeif  to  l>car  fatigues,  and 
hy  hunting  leopards  and  wild  beads,  accuftomeil 
himftif  to  the  hbours  of  a miliury  life.  He  was 
a faithful  friend  to  the  Romans;  and  svhen  Aure- 
liaH  had  been  t:ikcn  prifoner  by  Sapor  king  of  Per- 
lia,  Odenatus  warmly  interdleil  himfclf  in  hit  caufe« 
and  folicited  his  rclcafe,  by  writing  to  the  conqueror, 
and  bv  fending  him  prefents*  The  king  of  PerH.! 
■was  offended  at  lh»  liberty  of  Odenatus,  he  tore  the 
letter,  and  ordered  the  prefents  that  were  offcTed  to 
be  thrown  into  a river}  and  in  order  to  punilh  Odenatus, 
who  had  the  impudence,  as  he  called  it,  to  pay  homage 
to  fo  great  a monarch  as  himfclf,  he  commanded  him 
to  appear  before  him,  on  putn  of  being  devoted  to 
indant  deftrudion  with  all  his  famih,  if  he  dared  to 
refufe.  Odenatus  derpifed  this  haughty  fummors  of 
Sapor,  and  oppofed  force  by  force.  He  oStnined 
fonse  conCderaMe  advantages  over  the  troops  of  the 
PcitUn  king  and  took  his  wife  prifoner,  with  a great 
and  rich  brx  ly.  'Fheft  frrviccs  were  o!  ferved  wdth 
gratitude  by  the  Roauns;  ami  GalHcnus,  the  then 
emperor,  named  Odcnitus  as  bis  colleagire  on  the 
throne,  and  gave  the  lirle  of  ^ufujiut  to  his  children 
■nJ  to  his  wife  the  celebrated  Zenobta.  O lenalua 
invefted  with  new  power,  rcfi  Ived  to  frgtialife  himfclf 
more  conlpicuoi*ny  by  conquering  the  barLariana  of 
the  north  : but  his  raiiUmg  wa^  ol  (hort  duiation ; he 
pf-rilhed  by  the  dagger  of  one  of  his  own  relations, 
whom  he  had  fl  yhtly  offended  at  a domeflic  enter- 
tainment. He  died  at  l.mc-fTa  about  the  267th  year 
of  the  ChriHiati  era.  Zenobia  fucceedtd  to  bis  titles 
and  honours. 

ODER,  a r'ver  of  Germany,  which  has  its  fourcc 
near  a town  of  the  fan:!  narric  in  iSilcfia,  and  on  the 
confints  of  Moiavia  It  runs  north  through  that 
province,  and  then  into  the  Marche  of  Brandenburg 
and  Pomerania,  where  it  forms  a large  lake,  afterwards 
fall  ng  into  the  Baltic  >^ea  by  three  mruihs  ; between 
wb'ch  lie  the  iflands  Ufedom  and  Wolin.  It  piffcsby 
feveral  tovsns } as  Rilibur,  Oppeten,  Btcnsii,  Gk>g>ii, 
and  Croffen,  in  Srlei:a ; Fiancfort,  Lebus,  and  Cu- 
ilrln,  in  Brandenburg  t and  (>art7,  .Stetin,  Cammin, 
Wallin,  Ufedom,  and  Wolgaft,  in  Pomerania. 

ODEUM,  in  Grecian  autiquily,  a mufic- theatre, 
built  by  Peritks  ; the  infuk  of  which  was  filled  with 
fcH  * and  ranges  of  pillars,  and  on  the  o*itfrdc  the 
r.2of  defccrkded  /lifivin,;  downwaids  from  a point  in  the 
centre,  vith  many  bendings,  in  imitalicm  of  the  king 
cf  Petfis'i  p.*ivilion.  Ileic  the  inufical  prizes  were  con* 
tcuskd  for  i and  here  Jfo,  according  to  Anftophan^, 
a tril  unal. 

ODIN  (fee  Ficfa),  in  mythology,  called  alfo  in 
N-24y. 


the  account  given  of  this  conqueror  by  Snorro.  the 
ancient  hilforian  cf  Norway,  and  his  curamciitator 
Torfacus,  Odin  was  a Scythian,  who  withdrew  himfclf, 
with  many  others  in  his  train,  by  flight,  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Romans,  under  the  condudl  of  Pompey ; 
and  having  officiated  as  prieff  in  his  own  country,  be 
afTumed  the  diredion  of  the  religious  worOiIp,  as  well  ^ 
as  the  civil  government,  of  tlie  nations  which  he  con- 
quered. Having  fubdued  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way, he  retired  to  Sweden,  where  he  thtd.  There  if 
nothing  certain  in  this  account ; but  it  is  probaUe,  that 
the  god,  w'hofe  prophet  or  prieft  this  Scythian  pretend- 
ed to  be,  was  named  OiA’a,  and  that  the  ignorance  of 
fucceediug  ages  confoiin  led  the  Deity  with  his  iwirA, 

Computing  out  of  the  attributes  of  the  one,  ami  the 
hiflory  ot  the  other,  the  chaftftcr  of  the  northern 
conqueror.  He  deluded  the  people  by  his  cncbanl- 
ments  and  AciU  in  magic  : having  cut  off  the  head  of 
one  Mimcr,  who  in  his  lifetime  was  in  great  reputa- 
tion for  wnfdom,  be  caufed  it  to  be  embalmed,  and 
perfuadrd  the  Scandinavisni  that  he  had  reffored  it  to 
the  ufc  of  ipcech  { and  be  caufed  it  to  pronounce  what- 
ever oracles  he  * anted.  The  Icelandic  uhroniclet  re-  , 
prefent  Odm  as  the  mod  eloquent  and  perfuafive  of 
men ; they  aferibe  to  him  the  iotroduaion  of  the  art 
of  poetry  among  the  Scandinavians,  and  likcwile  the 
invention  of  the  Runic  characters.  He  had  alfo  lire 
addreis  to  perfuade  his  followers,  that  he  could  run 
over  the  world  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye;  that  be 
had  the  dire^ion  of  the  air  and  tempeftt . that  he  couM 
transform  himfclf  into  alt  forts  of  fhnpes,  could  raife 
the  dead,  cocld  foretel  things  to  come,  deprtw;  bis 
encmicft,  by  enchantment,  of  health  and  rigour,  and 
difeuver  all  the  treafurea  concealed  in  the  earth.  'J'hey 
add,  that  by  his  tender  and  melodious  airs,  he  could 
make  the  plains  and  mountslns  open  and  expand  with 
delight  { and  that  the  ghufff,  thus  attra^ed,  would 
leave  their  infernal  caverns,  and  ftsnd  motionlcf*  a1>out 
him.  Nor  was  he  Icfs  dreadful  and  fnrioua  in  battle; 
changing  hlmfell  into  the  Ibapc  of  a bear,  a wild  bull, 
or  a liuu,  and  amidlt  rai.ai  of  enemies  committing  the 
moil  bombkdcvallation,  without  receiving  any  wound 
himfclf. 

Dr  Henry  gives  this  account  of  him  : Odin  is  be-  ^ , 

licved  to  hare  been  the  name  of  the  one  true  G»>d 
among  the  firff  colonies  who  came  from  the  call  and \ ti. 
peopled  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  and  among  their 
pullcrity  tor  fcvrral  ages.  But  at  length  a mighty 
conqueror,  the  leaner  of  a new  army  o!  a ivenlurcrs 
from  tlie  call,  over  run  the  north  of  Europe,  crefteJ 
a great  empire,  affumed  the  name  of  6fA«,  and  claim, 
ed  the  honours  which  had  been  lormtily  paid  to  that 
dc4y.  From  thenceforward  this  deified  murtal,  un. 
der  the  name  of  Othn  or  tVotUn^  liecamc  the  chief  uS- 
jedl  of  the  idolatrrus  worihip  of  the  S -.xons  and  Danes 
in  this  iflsnd,  as  well  as  of  many  otKer  nations.  Ha, 

Ting  been  a mighty  and  fuccci»fiil  warrior,  he  w is  t> 
lleveU  to  be  the  god  of  war,  wlio  gave  victory,  an  1 

revived 
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Oita  revived  convige  in  the  confli^.  Having  civilircd,  in 
DeCXiM  mcafuie,  the  countries  which  be  conquered,  lud 

imroduceJ  arts  formerly  unknown,  he  was  alfo  wor* 
» I y (hipped  as  the  god  of  aits  ami  aititU.  In  a word,  to 
this  Odin  his  deluded  w<»(hip{Mrrs  impioudy  afcrihed 
all  the  attributes  which  belong  only  to  the  tnie  Cod  : 
to  him  they  built  maj^niticent  temple*,  off^Tcd  many 
fa-rifices,  and  confccrated  the  fourth  day  of  the  week, 
which  is  fltll  called  by  his  mmc  in  England  and  in 
all  the  other  countries  where  he  wasfoimeiiy  worfh'p- 
c(|.  Kotwlthtianding  all  this,  the  founders  of  all  the 
ingdoros  of  the  Aoelo*Saicoo  heptarchy  pretended  to 
be  dtfeended  from  Wodin,  and  fome  of  iljcm  at  the 
didance  only  of  a few  generaiions.” 

Onrs*t  Fire.  \Vc  have  this  account  of  it  in  Gough's 
Cambden.  *‘In  Evie  parifli,in  the  Oikncvfl,near  the  fea, 
are  fomc  rocks,  which  frequently  in  the  night  appear  on 
fire  ; and  the  church  of  St  Michael  there  was  often  fccn 
full  of  lights,  called  fires  fent  by  Odin  to  guard  their 
tombs,  but  now  ceafed.  This  may  be  a meteor,  or 
fome  inflaminable  matter  on  the  cUjTs,  as  at  Char- 
mouth  Dorfet.” 

ODINUS,  a celebrated  hero  of  antiquity,  who 
floun'flicd  about  70  years  before  the  Chrifilan  era,  in 
the  nuithern  parts  of  ancient  Germany,  or  in  the  mo 
dctii  kingdom  of  Denmark.  He  was  at  the  fame  time 
a pried,  a foMier,  a poet,  a monarch,  and  a victor. 
He  impofeil  upon  the  credulity  of  his  fuperltitious 
countrymen,  and  orade  them  believe  that  he  could 
raife  the  dead,  and  that  he  was  acquainted  with  futu- 
rity. When  he  had  extended  his  power,  and  increafed 
his  fame  by  conqiieft  and  by  artifice,  he  determined  to 
die  in  a ciffcreni  way  frorri  other  men.  He  afTembled 
his  friends,  and  with  the  (Harp  point  of  a lance  he  made 
in  kif  body  nine  different  wounds  in  the  form  o-  a circle; 
and  when  expiring  he  dccl.'ired  that  he  was  going  to 
Scythia,  where  he  (hould  become  an  immortal  god 
Hr  addfl,  that  he  would  prep-ire  blifs  and  felicity  for 
thofc  of  his  countrymcj)  who  jivoj  a virtuous  life,  who 
fought  with  bravery,  and  who  died  like  heroea  in  the 
field  of  battle.  'I  hefc  injunftions  had  the  wilHed-for 
effect : his  countrymen  luperllitiinifly  believed  him, 
and  cunllantly  recommended  thrmfclves  to  his  protec- 
tion when  they  engaged  >11  batdc  ; and  they  entreated 
him  to  receive  the  fouls  of  fuck  as  felt  in  war. 

Odio  ei  Alia.  See  Faife  lMr*n«n>akNj^ 

*riie  writ  de  oiho  et  alia  was  anciently  ufed  to  be  di- 
Tcdled  to  the  (heriff,  commanding  him  to  inquire  whe 
ther  a prifoncr  charged  with  murder  wa»  committed 
upon  jull  caufe  of  fufpicion,  or  merely  profaer  odium  tt 
aiiam^  for  hatred  and  ill  will } and  tl  upon  the  inqut* 
fition  due  caufe  of  fufpicion  did  not  then  appear,  then 
there  iffued  another  writ  for  the  (hmff  to  admit  him 
to  bail,  i bis  writ,  according  to  Bra6ton,  ought  not 
to  be  denied  to  any  man ; it  being  exprefsly  ordered 
to  be  made  out  grutitf  without  any  denial,  by  magna 
charia^  c. 26.  and  fiatute  Wefini  2.  tj)  Edw.  t.  c.  29. 
fiut  tbe  ftatute  of  Glocefitr,  6'£dw.  1.  c.  9.  refirain- 
ed  it  in  ibt  cafe  of  killing  by  mifadventurc  or  felf  de 
fence,  and  the  Astute  28  Edw.  Hi.  c.  9.  al oKihed  it 
in  all  cafes  wbatfoever:  but  as  the  fiat.  42  £d.  III.  c-  r. 
repealed  all  Aatiites  then  in  being,  contrary  to  the 
great  chaitcr,  Sir  Edward  Coke  is  of  opinion  that  the 
writ  tie  odio  et  alia  was  thereby  revived.  See  HAae.tx 
Corpmt. 

VOJ..  XIII.  Parti. 


one  (St),  fecoml  abbot  of  Clogni  in  Prance,  was  ote 
illiiAriuus  for  learning  and  piety  iu  the  10th  century,  L 
The  fan^iiy  of  his  life  coniril^pted  ^rcatly^  to  enlarge 
(he  congregation  of  Clugni;  and  he  was  io  eAeemed, 
tint  pDjws,  Inihopv,  and  fei'ular  princes,  ttfualiy  chofe 
him  the  .arbiter  of  their  difpmcs.  He  died  about  the 
year  94  2 , and  his  works  arc  printed  in  the  Bibliotheq 
of  Clugni. 

Odo  Canttauur^  To  railed  as  Ijeing  a native  of  Kent 
in  England,  was  a Benedi^inc  monk  in  the  1 2th  cen 
tiiry,  in  which  ortlcr  his  learning  and  eloquence  rr.ifed 
him  to  the  dignity  of  prior  and  abbot.  Archbifttop 
Becket  wai  his  friend;  and  hts  panegyric  was  made  by 
John  of  Salilbury  He  compoftd  Commeniari.**  <ig 
the  Pentateuch,  and  the  Second  Book  of  Kings;  Moral 
Refie^inni  on  the  Pfa’ms ; treatifes  intitlcd,  De  oner* 
Pbiryiimf  De  moritus  Ecctji^luit  f De  vittu  el  vtriuitbus 
Animat  dcc. 

ODOACER,  according  to  Ennodius,  was  meanly 
born,  and  only  a private  man  in  the  gusrds  of  the 
emperor  Align  Aulus,  when  (A  D.  476,  under  if. c con- 
fulihmof  Bafilicuft  and  Armatih)  the  barbarians  chofe 
him  (or  their  leader.  The  barbarians  thought,  as  they 
often  defended  Italy,  they  had  a right  at  IraA  to  part  of 
it;  but  upon  demanding  it  they  were  refufei),  anl 
the  confequence  was  a revolt.  Odoaccr  is  faid  to 
have  been  a man  oF  uncommon  part*,  capable  alike 
of  commanding  an  army  or  governing  a Ihle.  Ha- 
ving left  his  owB  country  when  he  was  very'  young, 
to  ferve  in  Italy,  as  he  was  of  a Aature  remarkably 
tall,  he  was  admitted  among  the  emperor's  guards, 
and  continued  in  that  Ant’on  till  the  above  year  ; 
when,  putting  himfclf  at  the  head  of  the  barbarians 
in  the  Roman  piy,  who,  though  of  different  nations* 
had  iinanimo'dly  chofen  him  for  their  leader,  he  march- 
ed againA  OreAes,  and  his  fun  AuguAulus,  who 
Aill  rclufed  to  (hsre  ar^y  oF  the  lands  in  Italy.  The' 
Rom.ms  were  infeiior  both  in  num*'ers  and  v*!onr, 
and  were  eafily  conquered  : OrcAes  was  or  Icted  to  be 
(lain  ; but  the  enoperor  .\uguAulus  was  fpareJ,  and, 
though  Arippr-d  of  his  dignity,  was  treated  with  hn> 
mariity,  and  allowed  a liberal  Turn  for  his  own  fup* 
port  and  for  that  of  his  relations.  Odoaccr  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  Italy;  but  affumed  neither  the  purple 
nor  any  other  mark  of  imperial  c jnfcquencc.  He 
was  afterwards  defeated  and  flain  by  Tbeodoric  the 
OArogoth.  Sec  Ostbocoth. 

ODONT.-\LGIA,  the  toothach.  Sre  Medi- 
ctKE,  n-  210  and  41 1. 

ODOMPOIDE,  in  anatomy,  an  appellation  given 
to  the  procefs  of  the  fecond  vertebra  of  the  neck,  frona 
its  refemblance  to  a tooth. 

OEX)ROUS,  or  OooRiFinious,  appellations  given 
to  whatever  fmells  Arongly,  whether  they  be  fetid  or 
a^eeablc ; but  chicAy  to  things  whofe  fmcll  Is  biifk 
and  plrafant. 

ODYiS  lET,  the  name  of  an  epic  poem  compnfed 
by  Homer,  which,  when  compared  with  the  llia^l* 
exhibits  its  author  as  the  fetting  fun,  whofe  gran- 
deur remains  withoot  the  heat  of  his  meridian  beams. 

The  poet's  defign  rn  the  Odyffey  was  to  paint  the 
mifrrics  of  a kingdom  in  the  abfence  of  its  Tupreme 
governor,  and  the  evil  c Mfeq'ienccs  refuUing  irum  a 
difierard  of  law,  and  of  'hat  ubordiiiaiion  without 
which  fociely  cannot  cxi.i.  With  this  view  be  Fcti 
A a before 
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I cfore  bli  coiinti7roefi  the  aiveaturM  of  • prince  wlio 
hai  bee®  obliged  to  foifdce  hi»  native  coimtrv,  ani 
arn^y  of  hts  fgbjcda  in  a foreign  expedi- 
tion ; and  1i^  atlfuUy  ^onttiveg,  writhout  inurriipttoi^ 
the  nitrrative,  to  make  tlie  reader  acqualoted  witb 
tUe  (late  of  the  country  in  the  abfvnce  of  Us  fosereign. 
The  chief  having  gloriauily  fiiiithcd  the  colcrprifc  in 
which  he  was  i-ngagedt  was  returning  with  his  armyt 
but  in  fpite  of  all  his  eageroef*  to  he  at  honse,  be 
was  detained  on  the  way  hy  lempefts  for  fcveral  yearSf 
aiu)  call  upon  fcvcral  countries  differing  from  each 
other  in  mannas  sud  in  government.  In  thefc  dan- 
gers his  companions,  not  Ari^ly  obeying  Kia  orders, 
periih  thrc’Ugh  thrlr  own  fault.  In  the  mean  lime 
the  grandees  of  hw  country  alufe  the  freedom  which 
his  iibfcact  gave  them  ; confume  his  eiUte  i confpire 
tu  deltroy  !iis  Ton  ; endeavour  to  coro'Kl  his  queen  to 
accept  one  of  them  for  her  hulband ; and  indulge 
ibemfelvcs  in  every  fpccies  of  \lolrnce,  from  a per* 
fiudlon  that  he  would  never  leturru  lo  this  they  were 
difappoijitcd.  He  returns  ; and  difcoverir>g  himfvLf 
only  to  hU  fon  and  fume  others  who  had  maiataiaed 
their  allegiance,  he  » an  eye-witnefs  of  the  inColcuco 
id  his  eocmivs,  punilbei  them  according  to  their  de- 
frrts.  and  rellnrcs  to  Kis  iOand  thnt  tranquillity  and 
repufe  to  which  it  had  been  a Granger  during  the 
many  years  of  his  <d>feQCC. 

Such  is  the  fable  of  the  OdySiy,  in  which  there 
U no  opportunity  of  difplaying  that  signal  and  fub- 
limity  which  chara^ctife  the  lllact  ^ It  defeeads 
i SUh*t  dignity  of  gods  and  lurrocsfi  smd  warlike 

itHarft,  alchicvenjeots  t but  in  icco  uprucc  we  hate  more  plea- 
ting  pidutrs  of  ancient  manners,  luifead  of  that  fc* 
rocity  wliich  reigns  in  the  other  poem,  this  picfcnts  us 
with  the  mod  amiable  imagen  of  hofpitality  ami  hu* 
manity  \ entertains  us  with  many  a wouder^l  advrn* 
ture  t and  intlru^s  ua  by  fuch  a coodant  vein  of  mo- 
rality and  virtue  which  runa  through  the  poem,**- 
fornctimei  io  precepts,  aod  always  in  the  oondu^  of 
the  hero,  that  we  Ihouli  not  wonder  if  Greece,  which 
gave  the  appellation  of  %vi/r  to  men  who  uttered  Tingle 
feotences  of  truth,  bad  given  to  Homer  ilte  title  of 
thf  Jatbtr  rirlnr,  for  introducing  into  Kis  work  fuch 
a. number  of  moral  maxims.  As  a poem,  however, 
the  Odydey  ha^  its  faults.  The  Ud  twelve  books  aiq 
tedious  and  laugitid  ; and  we  are  diCappolntcd  by  the 
calm  behaviour  of  Penilope  upoo  the  diCcovery  of  her 
k>ng  loti  hufhand- 

OPXONOMICS,  the  art  of  managing  the  affairs 
of  a family  or  commonity;  and  hence  the  pcrfnn  who 
takes  care  of  the  revenues  and  other  adairs  of  churches, 
monafieries,  and  the  like,  is  termed  atonemMt^ 

OECONOMY, denotes  the  prudent  cooduA,  ov  dif- 
erect  and  frugal  management,  whether  of  a mau'sowit 
edate  or  that  of  another. 

, Jh'miti  0>cowo«r,  comprehends  the  various  ope- 
rations of  nature  in  tbe  geteraiion,  nutrition,  aod  pre- 
♦ animals  f.  Tbe  do^ioe  of  the  animal 

» Sn-  aconomy  is  nearly  conneded  with  phyGology,  which 
srittM,&c.  explains  the  feveral  parts  of  the  Ixuavaa  K^y,  their 
druAure,  ufe,  &c  ^ Auatoky  and  MaBicixa. 

OECUMENICAL,  f^nides  the  fame  witkgmro/ 
or  muvrr/ttl  t as,  cscumeixii.al  council,  biihop,  &c. 

OEDEMA,  or  PuLECwATtc  Tumova,  in  medi- 
cine vul  furgety,  a fort  of  tuntorur  atunded  with  pale- 
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qkTi  and  cold,  yielding  little  K&ftamce,  retaijlng  tha  Oedw 
print  of  tlie  6ng<r  when  preiled  with  it,  and  accompa*  ^ 
Died  with  little  or  oo  piia.  . 

This  tumour  obtains  no  ceftaio  fituaiion  in  any  par- 
ticular part  of  the  body,  fioce  the  head,  eye-lidt, 
band»,  and  fometimes  part,  fometimea  the  whole  body, 
is  afHi^lcd  with  it.  When  the  lall  meotHMse<l  is  the 
cafe,  »Ik  patientSis  f%id  to  be  troubled  with  a cachexy, 
Icuco^'hle^fmaiia,  or  dropfy.  But  if  any  particulv 
part  U ;aore  fubje'^  to  this  dtforder  thaa  another,  it 
is  certainly  the  feet,  uhich  arc  at  that  tiiae  called 
/•WfUfd  or  rdrmol^i  f*ti. 

OEDERA,  ia  botany:  A geous  of  the  pedygnmia 
frgregata  order,  belonging  ta  tkw;  fyngencHa  cUTs  of 
plants.  The  calyces  are  rDultiftoruus  ; tha  corolhis 
tu'ndai,  h«rmapbro<lit«t  aod  one  or  two  feminine  oaca 
ligulaic;  the  receptacle  is  chaffy  ; the  pappus  with  nir> 
ineroua  ih.iff. 

OEDIPUS,  theunfotlunaH  king  of  Thcb<s,  whoCc- 
luffary  is  partly  ialA^loua,  douriffird  abosit  1 166  B. 

U is  faid  lie  was  given  by  his  father  to  a ftepherd, 
who  W.1S  ordered  to  put  Mm  to  death,  in  order  toi 
prevent  the  misfortunes  with  which  ho  was  lhrcateo<d 
by  aa  orach*.  Biu  the  ihepKerd,  being  unwiUung  ta 
kill  him  with  his  own  hands,  ,ticd  him  by  the  feet 
to  a tree,  that  he  might  he  devoured  by  wild  bcaffu 
The  infaiU  w.'is  however  Maud  io  this  fftuatioo  bp 
another  fhepherd  named  ^irrioit  who  canied  him  Us 
Pidyhus  king  of  Corioth;  wheie  the  queen,  having 
nu  children,  educated  him  with  as  much  care  an  If  he 
had  bcvo  her  own  foiv  Wbea  he  was  grown  up,  he 
was  informed  that  be  was  nut  the  Too  of  BoIjImu  : on 
which,  by  order  of  the  oracle,  be  weqi  to  fttk  far 
his  father  in  Phocis ; t>ist  fcarce  wswhe  airived  in  t!mt 
country,  when  be  awt  his  father  oa  the  road,  and 
killed  Viim  without  kaowiug  him.  A (bort  time  after*, 
having  dcliveixd  the  country  from  the  monffer  calleil 
the  6/4vsx,  he  muried  jocaila,  withool  knowing  that 
(he  was  his  mother,  and  bad  four  cbildreo  by  her;  but 
afterwards,  being  iuformed  of  hisioesft,  be  quitted  tbe 
throae,  and,  thinking  unworthy  of  the  light* 

put  put  his  eyes.  EteocUs  and  Volynicca,  who  were 
celelwatcdi  amon^ff  tbe  Creeks,  were  bora  of  tixis  iiK 
ceffuous  marriage. 

OEG\VA„  a town  on  the  gold  coaft  of  Africa^ 
Handing,  according  to  Artus,  on  tbe  brow  of  an 
emincnce>  raiGog  u£elf  by  a gcQtk  afeewt  to  a coafl. 
dcraUe  height,  apd  defe«d«d  by  fucks,  a^nff  which 
(be  waves  beat  with  tlic  uwwoff  violeoco,  the  ouife  of 
which  U beard  at  a great  ddUnce. 

Barbot  affirms,  that  Qegwa  coatasas  ^>ove  yoo 
Koufes,  disjoined  by  narrow  crooked  ffreetat  and  that 
from  the  fea  k has  the  appearance  of  aaampbitbeatre. 

Dcs  Marebais  reduces  tlw  oumber  of  hoofra  to  aoo, 
is  the  centre  of  which  tta»<!s  a Itrgc  fquaK  buildiag, 
the  repoGtory  of  their  gokl-duff  and  other  commo* 
ditiei.  The  houfes  are  buih  of  earth  and  cl^,  but. 
convenient,  and  well  furnifbcd  with  dbaira, 
mats,  carpets,  coctheD  pots,  and  even  Mokiiig'glures,.. 
which  Uff  they  puichafe  frooa  tbe  Europeans.  No 
part  of  tho  coaft  ta  better  provided  with  all  kinds  of 
eatables,  which  are  lent  io  from  the  adjacent  caatom* 
aod  fold  in  public  markets.  Every  tbiog  is  bought 
and  fold  with  gold*duff>  which  in  the  ffaadard  of  sB 
other  coou&odiucs,  and  brought  hither  in  great  ahucw 

daaca 
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xSafiee  from  «D  quartm  of  Fvtn,  Abrimbo,  Ai!ientO| 

> acid  Mandia^cK  Th«  ^ild  i«  f<r>ld  by  and  the 

quantity  dcterrainrd  by  nice  ft  ales  ivi  the  conn> 
try  before  it  wa«  frcqarntrd  by  the  Eiiropea?t9  { a 
proo(  that  thoir  ae^rroen  arc  r.ol  wHcHy  Ignorant  of 
i1>e  more  rrlined  principles  of  mechanics.  Next  to 
pol«b  the  chief  conm  erv  e of  the  place  conlids  in 
the  f:'Je  of  fiih,  of  which  they  catch  proctigiems  quan* 
titiet  on  the  coall.  Althoc^h  the  natives  are  brave 
wnd  warHke,  yet  in  time  of  peace  no  pco^-lc  are  more 
iMduftrioHi.ihcir  whole  time  l>eii»g  employed  in  catch- 
ing tiih  or  enUivating  the  frultv  of  the  earth.  They 
nre  ratremely  expert  in  thTowing  the  liae,  am!  hlhing 
by  the  hook  j nor  is  their  inttrpidttyin  combating 
the  ilements  and  purfiiiag  their  eimtloymencs  in  all 
kind*  of  weather,  lefs  aHor.iihrag.  Every  <liy  in  the 
week,  except  Wednefday,  which  is  fscrc.l  to  the 
Tetkhe,  they  employ  in  their  fcveral  occupations,  am! 

«fo  fcafonof  the  year  isexempted  from  filhing.  'fheir 
cinoes  weather  ftorms  which  would  endanger  the 
largell  (hipping;  and  the  negroes  ha\x  the  dexterity 
of  making  their  advjniagc  of  thofe  fe<ron«,  «hich 
oblige  others  to  difeontinue  their  labours  by  throw- 
ing their  Hncs  with  the  fame  fuceef*  in  tcmpeiluous 
as  in  calm  weather. 

OULAND,  an  ifland  of  Sweden,  feated  on  the 
Baltic  fca,  between  the  continent  of  Gothland  and  the 
ifle  of  Gothland.  It  lies  Ixtwtcn  56*^  and  57®  of  north 
latitude,  am!  between  17*  and  18^  of  ead  tongkn^e. 

It  is  about  60  milts  in  length,  and  1 5 in  breadth  ; 
having  a wholefome  air,  and  a fertile  foil,  sritk  rifing 
hilb,  aud  fevcral  cailles.  It  has  no  town  of  any  great 
note. 

OENANTHE,  warta  i>xo»woaT;  A genus  of 
the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs 
of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  4;th  order,  Umlfl/cu.  The  dorcts  arc  difform  ; 
thofe  of  llie  dife  fi-nile  and  fiarren;  the  fruit  crowned 
with  the  calyx.  'I'herc  are  five  fpecids ; o(  which 
the  mod  rtmarkaSle  is  the  crocata,  or  hemlock  drop- 
wort,  growing  frequently  on  the  hanks  of  ditches,  ri- 
vem,  and  lakes,  in  many  parts  of  Britain.  The  root 
and  leaves  of  this  plant  are  a tirong  poifon ; fevrral 
perfufts  have  periihed  by  estlng^  it  through  milUke, 
eitlter  for  watrr-p«rfn>p«  or  for  celery,  which  taft  it 
refeniHes  pretty  muck  in  its  leaves.  So  exceedingly 
deleterious  is  this  phint,  that  Mr  Ligbtloot  tells  us 
he  has  hcai^  the  late  Mr  ChnAophe^  d'Ehret,  the 
celebrated  botanic  painter,  fay,  that  while  he  was 
drawing  it,  (he  ifTTcIl  or  dfiuvia  only  rendered  him  fo 
giddy,  that  he  w-as  fevertd  times  obliged  tu  quit  the 
room,  ami  walk  out  in  the  frcih  air  to  recover  hiinfelf; 
but  recoUefling  at  U(l  what  might  be  the  probable 
caule  of  his  repeated  illnefs,  he  o]Kncd  the  door  and 
vrimlowt  of  the  n>om,  and  tlie  fne  air  thin  enabled 
him  to  Bnilh  his  woik  without  any  more  returns  of 
the  giddinefs.^  Mr  Liiihti'oot  inlorms  us,  that  he 
has  given  a ^xjonfal  of  tim  jirire  of  this  plant  to  a 
dog,  but  without  any  other  effe^  than  that  of  making 
him  very  Tick  sikI  Ihipid.  In  about  an  hour  he  re 
covered  ; and  our  author  has  feen  a g<»at  eat  it  with 
impunity.  To  fuch  of  the  human  fpecies  as  have  un- 
fortunately eat  any  pm  of  this  plant,  a vomit  is  the 
aiotl  approved  remedy. 

Lobe!  caUa  this  vegetable  wtaMh<  aqvatita  citnU  fa* 
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k grows  in  gtvat  plenty  all  over  PeMbrokeffirrei  Oc«»ntft« 
and  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  rott It 

is  much  ufed  by  them  in  cataplafms  for  the  ftlon  t#  y 

word  kind  of  whitlow.  'I'hey  cat  fome  psrtsof  it,  Imt 
oacefaliy  avoid  the  roots  or  (talk.  Thvfv  indeed  a^e 
of  a tntirt  pernicious  nature,  and  never  fuil  to  pi^»vi 
iaiUntly  fatal,  mdtfs  a proper  rcmoly  is  spplied.  The 
following  hillance,  in  addition  to  wlul  has  beeii  fikt, 
of  the  clfrifs  of  lids  plant  ms  man,  is  given  in  the 
Gentleman^  Maga/.ine  for  July  1747. 

Three  French  prifuoew  being  in  the  fields  near  the 
town  of  Pembroke,  dirg  up  a Urge  quantity  of  a plant 
with  its  roots  (which  they  took  lobe  wrid  celety  ‘ to 
eat  with  their  bread  and  birfter  for  dinitcr.  After 
walhing  it,  while  yet  in  itie  (iebla,  they  all  three  cat, 
or  rather  only  tafic'd,  of  the  routs. 

As  they  were  eoteriug  the  town,  one  of  them  wni 
fci/.cd  witii  convulfions.  The  oihtr  two  ran  and  fent 
a furgeon,  who  crHleavourcd  firA  to  bleed,  aud  then 
vomit  him  ; bnt  in  vain,  and  he  died  prefcntlr. 

Ignorant  of  the  caufc  of  their  corars.te's  death,  • 
and  of  tlicir  own  danger,  they  gave  thefc  riHits 
tu  eight  other  prifoners,  who  all  cat  lome  of  them 
with  their  dinner. 

A few  minutes  after,  the  two  who  gathered  the 
plants  were  feixed  in  tl»e  fame  manner  as  the  firft  ; 
of  winch  one  died  t 'l*be  other  was  bled,  and  an  em.:- 
tic  with  great  difficulty  foiced  down,  on  account  of 
kis  jaw'f.  I)ciag  let.  1 his  operating,  he  recovered  ; but 
was  fume  lime  mach  affetted  whh  a dirvinefs  in  hia 
head,  though  not  Tick,  or  m the  leaft  dilbrdcred  itt 
his  Homach.  The  other  eight,  being  bled  and  vo- 
■sited  immediattly,  were  foon  v\x11. 

'Hiis  vegetable  is  fo  extremely  like  celery,  and  there* 
fore,  4s  in  the  above  cafe,  fo  apt  to  be  miAaken  for  it, 
that  it  cannot  he  enough  guarded  againft  by  aH  svho  have 
a proper  regard  for  tlwrafelves.  In  the  plate  (fee  Plite 
CCCXLVil.),  X i«  the  llvape  of  the  root.  «,  I'he 
part  cut  o(T  from  the  ftalk.  6,  A branch  taken  from 
the  bottom  «f  the  ftalk,  where  the  leaves  arelargelt.  r, 

A top  branch  with  the  urnbebi  of  flowers.  </,  An 
anterior  view  of  the  flower  m its  natural  fixe,  r,  A 
polleiior  view  of  the  fame,  y",  'Fhe  anterior  apjwar* 
ance  of  the  flower  through  a microfeope.  y.  The 
poflenor  view  of  the  fame.  A view  of  the  rudi* 
minis  of  the  fruit  after  the  dec.ty  of  the  flower,  r, 

The  fame  magnified.  A * I he  ihape  of  a leaf  of  rr« 
itry.  B,  A leaf  of  parflty.— Thcfe  two  aie  printed, 
to  prevent  any  onhappy  miftake  in  eating  the  poifunous 
plaal  inilead  of  either.  W«  have  added  to  the  figures 
of  this  dangerous  plant  thefe  leaves  of  celery  and  par* 

(ley,  which,  as  we  have  faid,  it  gnatly  rel'etnblc>,  in 
order  to  (how  onr  readers  how  carefiil  they  ought  to 
be  in  cafe  of  an  accident  iKcaufe  of  this  fireilarity. 

OKNKJE,  in  botany,  afpccies  of  iris.  See  Uis. 

OENOFTAi,  in  Greaan  antiquity,  a kind  of 
ctnfimi  at  Athens,  who  regulated  cuicruiomcnts, 
and  took  care  that  none  drank  too  much,  nor  too 
little. 

OENOS,  in  ornithology,  the  name  ufed  by  authors 
for  the  flock  dove,  or  woiHl-pigeon,  called  alfo  by 
feme  t»i»w^9,  fomewhet  larger  than  the  common  pigeon, 
but  ut  the  fame  (hape  and  general  colour,  lu  neck 
is  of  a fine  changcaMe  hue,  as  differently  oppofed  to 
the  light ; and  its  breafl,  (koulders,  and  wings,  are  of 
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a line  jiurpUft  hue,  or  rrd  wine  colour,  from  whence 
it  ha*  its  name  \>it}ag9>  iu  leg*  arc  red,  and  feathered 
a little  below  the  joint. 

OENOTHERA,  rats  raiMaoic:  A »nut  of 
the  nionogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  oftandria  clafs 
ofpUntit  and  in  the  natural  mctliod  ranking  under 
the  17th  order,  Calycanthem^,  'I'hc  calyx  i«  quadri* 
iid  ; the  petal*  four}  the  capfulc  cylindric  beneath ; 
the  fced&  CiikeJ.  There  are  i^c^cn  fpecic*;  the  moll 
remaricahle  of  which  nre, 

I.  The  biennif,  or  common  biennial  tree-primrofe. 
It  hath  a long,  thick,  deeply-ftriking  root  \ crowned 
with  many  large,  <>»al,  fpcar*ihaped,  phiic,  fpicading 
leaves  ; upright,  thick,  firm,  rough,  hairy  flcma,  rifiiig 
three  or  four  feet  high  ; garnilhrd  with  long,  narrow, 
lanceolate,  clofe  litting  leave*,  irregul-uly  ; and  at  all 
the  atilias,  Irom  the  middle  upward*,  large  bright* 
yellow  flowers. 

3.  O'AiivalvU.  or  oAovalved,  frcooth,  biennia)  tree* 
pri- :c,  hath  upright,  firm,  fomewhat  hairy  fletng, 
r tiijg  a yard  high ; oblong,  fpeiir  thaped,  pointed, 
p'«iie,  fmiuith  leaves ; and  at  the  uxilla*  large  bright 
yellow  flowers. 

t.  i’he  fruticofa,  or  IhrubKy,  rarrow-leavcd,  peren- 
c*a}  tree  primrofe,  hath  long  thick  roots;  upright 
•ndcr-lhrubby  like  red  ftem*,  two  or  three  feet  high ; 
f|>ear*.'haprd,  lightly  indented  leavts;  and  at  the  axil* 
lai  ptduneulatrd  cluflers  of  ydlow  flowcis,  fucceeded 
by  pcdiccilatcd,  .icute*aD;^lcd  capfuies. 

ij.  'rhe  pumiU,  or  low  perennial  tree-pn*mrofe,  hath 
fibrous  rooli,  crowned  with  many  oval,  fj  car  (haped, 
clolc-fitling  leaves;  flender  herbaceous  tlcmi  from  to 
to  13  inches  long;  gatnilhed  with  fpcar*niape«l,  blunt, 
fmooth  leaves,  having  very  fhort  fuot-flalks ; and  at  the 
axilla*  fmalliih  bright  yellow  flowers,  fucceeded  by  a* 
cute-angled  capfuies. 

All  thefe  plant*  flower  very  profufely  io  June  and 
July,  coming  out  almoA  half  the  length  of  the  ftaUlf 
from  the  axilUs;  and  as  the  Halk  advances  in  flntiiK 
Dtw  flowers  arc  produced,  fucccedingtliofr  below  | In 
which  order  the  plants  continue  flowering  fromabCiut 
midfummcr  till  Oilobcr : each  flower  is  moderately 
large  and  confpicuous,  confilling  of  four  plane  pelab, 
which  with  the  calyx  forms  a very  long  tube  below, 
iind  fprcadiiig  above,  generally  cxparul  moil  tou'ards 
the  evening ; and  arc  fucceeded  by  plenty  of  feed  in 
autumn  fur  propagation. 

Thcfc  plaots  are  exotic*  from  Amenca  t but  arc  all 
very  hardy,  profper  in  any  common  foil  and  fituation, 
xnd  have  been  long  in  the  Engliih  gardens,  crpcctally 
the  three  fitll  forts;  but  the  cenothera  biennis  r*  the 
moil  commonly  known. 

The  firft  and  Iccond  fpecies  arc  biennial,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  are  pennnial  in  root. 

They  are  proper  to  be  employed  as  plants  of  oma- 
mtnt  for  cfnbellifhiug  the  pleafurc.g-rdcn  j they  may 
he  placed  anywhere,  and  will  cffeCl  a very  agreeable 
T.irirty  three  or  four  months  with  their  pUntiful  blow 
of  flowers. 

The  biennial  kind*  muft  be  raifed  annually  from 
feed,  for  they  totally  periih  after  they  have  flowered. 
Blit  the  perennials,  once  raifed,  continue  for  yean  by 
tlic  root. 

The  piopagation  of  all  the  forts  is  by  feed,  and  the 
' peu'iinUl  a!fo  by  parting  ibc  roots. 
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OENOTRIA,  an  ancient  name  of  Italy  ; foffallrJ  Oerwri* 
from  the  Otnotri^  (Virgil);  inhabiting  between  P**  I) 
Uu.n  and  Tarentum,  (Ovid).  Origin. dly  Arcadians, 

' ( Uionyfliia  HslicamafTeus),  who  cime  under  the  con-  ’ " ' 
duA  of  Oenotrus  Ton  of  Eycaon,  17  geocfatioo#  be- 
fore the  war  of  Troy,  or  459  yean,  at  17  y«pra  flt^ 
generation,  and  gave  name  to  the  peopfe,  Cato  de- 
rive* the  name  from  Otnotrut,  king  of  the  Sabines  and 
Elrufcans;  but  V'arro  from  Oeii^trwi,  king  of  the  La- 
tins; and  Servius  from  the  Greek  name  for  %vh)e,  for 
which  Italy  was  famous ; of  which  t^ioioa  ia  Strabo. 

OENO  PRIDES  (Strabo,  jPluijL  two  fmall  iflandi 
in  the  Tufean  fea,  over-agimft  Vj&,  a town  of  La- 
cania,  called  Poniia  and  now  Peaxo  and  //cina, 

on  the  coall  of  the  Ahiapato  Citra,  or  to  the  weft  of 
Naples.  So  calltd  from  the  Oeaatn,  an  ancient  people 
oflt^y. 

OESEL,  to  iflanJ  of  the  Baltic  fea,  at  the  eo«' 
trance  of  the  gulf  of  Livonia.  It  is  about  70  mlln 
in  length,  and  50  in  breadth,  and  contain*  13  parilhrs*. 

Jt  u defended  by  the  fortrcflci  of  Airenfburg  and' 
Sonnebur.*.  It  lies  betwm  32’aod  24‘’ofeift  longi- 
tude,  and  between  jS®  and  ^9®  of  north  latitude. 

OESOPHAGUS,  io  aaitomy,  the  Gvla,  or  G«/- 
l i,  is  a membranaceous  canal,  reaching  from  the  fau- 
ces to  the  ftumach,  and  conveying  into  it  the  food  ta- 
ken in  at  the  mouth.  Sec  Anatomy,  n''  91. 

OESTRUS,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  infcfls  he-  pt^ 
longing  to  the  order  of  diptcra.  It  has  no  mouth  ;CCC1^ 
but  three  pun^urtrs.  without  trunk  or  beak  : Antennas 
taper,  proceeding  from  a lenticular  joint.  There  are 
five  fpccies. 

I.  Bavitf  thi  brtexi  or  Thorax  yellow, 

with  a black  tranfverfe  line  between  the  wings:  Ab- 
domen tawny,  with  fine  black  tranfrerfe  lines;  Lftr 
fegment  bhek  : Wings  white,  with  a brown  tranf* 
verfe  line,  and  three  brown  fpots.  Size  of  the  large 
blue  fly.  DepoGts  its  eggs  under  the  fltin  00  the 
backacf  oxen,  where  the  maggots  are  nourilhcd  the 
whole  winter  till  the  month  01  June  ; and  plague  tho 
cattle  fo  ail  the  fummer,  that  they  are  obliged  to  fly 
for  refuge  into  the  water,  and  dare  not  quit  tt  the 
whole  day. 

3.  The  heemorrhoidniu . — Body  long,  black,  covered 
with  tawny  hair;  middle  of  the  thorax  lefs  hairy; 
wings  immaculate ; antennx  very  fh.irt : Length  half 
an  inch.  Dcpofit*  its  eggs  in  the  return  of  borfeSf 
and  occafions  great  torment.  See  bott*. 

3.  OvUt  the  g^ey Spotted  with  hbek  ; front 
palc-yellow ; leg*  bruwniih  ; wings  with  (hort  blacks 
vrins:  length. half  an  inch.  Breeds  in  the  frontal 
linui  of  ihcep  ; where  the  maggots,  hatched  from  the 
eggs,  lodge  the  whole  winter,  vrllicatihg  the  inicnud 
membranes,  and  often  bnimng  on  death. 

y.  Thr  nafalit.’^  Bixly  black;  but  the  bead,  thorax, 
and  abdomen,  covered  witli  palc-red  hair,  except  the* 
fiift  fegment  of  the  lailcr,  which  is  covered  with  white 
hair;  the  wings  imm.culate.  Breed*  in  the  fauces  oC 
horfeo,  entering  by  their  nofe.  .* 

y.  The  UraHtfi, — I'horax  yellow  ; with  a black  line 
between  thr  wings,  which  are  immaculate  : .Abdomem 
tawpy,  lall  fcgmenl  black.  Infclt  the  back  of  the 
rein  deer,  fo  at  greatly  to  retard  the  breed  The  - 
rein-deer  of  Lapland  are  obliged  every  year  to  fly  to 
the  Alpine  mouatiins,  to  cfcape  the  purfuit  of  thefie- 
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infrAi : ycl  a foarth  part  of  their  number  periHi  by 
them  at  tvro  years  old ; the  reft  arc  emaciated,  and 
have  their  fleins  fpoiled.  It  it  one  of  the  moft  curious 
j^enera  of  iDfeils.  They  are  diflin^itifhed  into  feveral 
fpecirs,  hy  reafon  of  the  different  placet  wherein 
they  depoftt  their  et^gt.  Some,  intruded  by  nature 
that  their  eggs  cannot  be  hatched  but  under  the 
fktns  of  living  creatures,  fuch  as  bolls,  covrt,  rein-deer, 
flags  and  catneld,  6z  upon  them  at  the  inllant  of  lay* 
ing  their  e^gt-  From  the  hinder  part  of  their  body 
ifTues  a whimblc  of  wonderful  ftrufture  It  it  a fcaly 
cylinder,  cgnipofed  of  fo*ir  tubes,  which  draw  out 
hke  the  pieces  ufa  rpying-gUfs  { the  Uft  it  armc  1 with 
three  hooks,  and  is  the  gimblct  with  which  the  oeftri 
bore  through  the  tough  hides  of  horned  cattle.  The 
animal  feems  to  ezpeHcnce  no  pain  from  the  pun^ure, 
unlefs  the  iofe6^,  plunging  too  deep,  attacks  fome 
nervous  fibre;  in  which  cafe,  the  bead  runs  about, 
and  becomes  furious.  The  eggs  being  hatched,  (he 
grub  feeds  on  the  matter  of  the  wound.  The  place 
of  its  abode  forms  upon  the  body  of  the  qusdru;;eds 
a bunch  fometimes  above  an  inch  high.  When  full* 
grown,  the  larva  breaks  through  the  tumor,  an  ! ililct 
down  to  the  ground ; for  doing  which  it  takes  the 
cool  of  the  morning,  that  it  miy  neiihcr  br  over> 
powered  by  the  heat  of  the  dxy,  nor  chilled  by  the 
cold  of  the  night : it  then  digs  itfelf  a burrow,  into 
which  it  retires  Ita  ikin  grows  hard,  and  tu'n<  to  a 
very  foUd  /hell.  ITiert  it  istranafoim'-  l to  a chryfalis, 
and  afterwords  to  a winged  infrcl.  Ntlure  has  pro- 
vided fo^  every  ralgence : the  fbcll  wherein  the  octlrus 
U inclofed,  ia  of  fo  ftrong  a texture  that  it  could  not 
make  its  way  out,  if  at  one  of  the  ends  there  were  not 
a fmall  valve,  Caftened  only  by  a very  (light  fUamrnt. 
The  firft  pu(h  the  ceftrus  makes,  the  dvkor  gives  way 
and  the  prifon  opens  The  Infcifl  wings  its  way  to 
woods  and  places  fre^tienteJ  by  cattle. 

OETA  (tnc.  geog.),  a mountain  of  The(T4ly,  ex* 
tending  from  Thermapylf  wellward  to  the  Sinus 
Ainbracius,  and  in  fome  mcafure  cutting  at  n’;ht 
angles  the  mountaaious  country  ftretching  nut  be- 
tween ParnaiTpa  to  the  fouth,  and  Pindos  to  the  north. 
At  Tlicrmopyllc  it  is  very  rou^h  and  hl^,  riling  and 
ending  in  ibarp  and  fteep  rocks,  afbrding  a narrow 
paftage  between  it  and  the  fca  from  'l*hefr<ily  to  Lo- 
crii  ( Strabo),  with  two  paths  over  it ; the  one  above 
Trachis,  very  fteep  and  high  ; the  other  throu  h the 
country  of  the  iCnianrs,  much  cafier  and  readier  for 
hmvell  rs;  by  this  it  was  thit  Leonidas  was  attsekeJ 
in  rear  by  the  Perfims  (Paufani:tB).  Here  Hercules 
taid  himfelf  on  the  funeral  pile  (Silius  Italicns,  Ovit!) ; 
the  fpoi  ihcncc  eaUed  Pyra  (Livy  , who  fays,  that 
the  extreme  mooDtaina  to  the  eaft  are  called  Oeta ; 
and  hence  the  poets  all  ge,  that  day,  night,  fun,  and 
fbrs,  arofe  from  Otta  ^Srneca,  Statius,  Silius  Italicus, 
Catullus,  VimPa  Cadis^^-circumftanccs  which  fhuw 
the  height  of  this  mountairi. 

OETING,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Bavaria, 
under  the  jurirdt^ton  of  Burkhaufeo.  it  is  divided 
into  the  upper  and  the  lower  town,  and  feat^d  on  the 
river  Inn,  etghf  m-Iet  well  of  Bnikhaufen.  £ Long. 
t2.  47.  N.  Lit.  48  O.  iliere  is  a great  re  fort  of  pil- 
grims to  the  old  chipcL 

OtTtNG,  or  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 

circle  of  Suabia,  tod  capitid  of  a county  of  the  fame 
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name,  feated  on  the  river  Wimizt.  E.  Long.  to.  45. 
N Lit.  48.  51.  ^ 

Oetinc,  a county  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of, 
Sutbia,  bounded  on  the  nonh  and  eaft  by  Franconia; 
on  the  fouth  by  the  duchy  of  Neuburg ; and  on  the 
weft  by  that  of  Wirtemberg.  It  is  about  43  miles 
from  eaft  to  weft,  and  30  from  noit^  to  fouth. 

OFFA*s-dyxi,  an  entrenchment  eaft  up  by  Ofta, 
a Saxon  king,  to  defend  England  againft  the  incur- 
lions  of  the  Wwleh.  It  runs  through  HertforJlhirc, 
Shropfhire,  Muntgomcrylhire,  Dcnbigh(hirc,and  Flint- 
(hire. 

OFFANPO,  a river  nf  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  It  rifes  in  the  Apennine  mountains,  in  the 
Farther  Principatn ; and  palling  by  Conxa,  and  Monte 
Verde,  it  afterwards  feparates  the  Capitanata  from  the 
Balihcata  and  the  I'emi-dl  Barn,  and  then  it  falls  into 
the  gulf  of  Venice,  near  Salpe. 

OFFENCE,  in  law,  an  act  commiued  agalnft  the 
law,  or  umillei  where  the  law  requires  it. 

OFFERINGS,  llte  Hebrews  had  feveral  kinds- 
of  ofleriogs,  whiJi  they  prefented  ac  the  temple.  Some 
were  free  will  olferin^rs,  and  others  were  ot  obligation. 
The  hitl-fniiw,  the  tenths,  the  lin-offeiinjs  were  of 
obli'ati  m;  the  peace  oHerhigi,  v x/vs,  ufTerinjs  of 
wine,  oil,  bread,  falc,  and  other  thing;,  wliiih  were 
male  to  the  temple  or  to  the  minillcrs  of  the  Lord, 
were  olFeiing*  of  devotion.  'Phe  Hebrews  called  all 
ofLrings  in  j*«nrril  But  the  olfei  logs  of  bread, 

fait, fruits,  an  I hq-.iors,  as  wine  and  oil,  winch  were  pre- 
fenteJ  to  the  temple,  they  colled  m'sn;ha.  The  (acnucea 
are  not  properly  offerings,  and  are  not  commonly  in- 
cluded under  that  name.  Sec  Coaban  and  SacaincB. 

The  offerings  of  grain,  meal,  bread,  aikea,  fruits, 
wine,  ftU,  aud  oil,  w^tc  common  in  the  temple.  Some- 
times thefe  offerings  were  alone,  and  {bmetimes  they 
accompanied  the  facriheca.  Honey  was  never  oftcred 
with  the  facrificra ; hut  it  might  be  olTrrcd  alone 
in  the  quality  of  tirft  fruiu.  Now  thefe  were  the 
rules  that  were  obferved  in  the  prefenting  of  thafe 
ofTcringa,  called  in  Hebrew  mmha,  or  hrlvn  miteba  ; 
in  the  ^ptuogint,  ^triuyt  af  fncnjitti  and  the  rime 
by  St  Jerom,  cilatiotum  facriji^it;  but  by  our  tranf- 
lators,  neat  tj^rtnga  (Lev.  ii.  i.  } There  were 
live  forts  of  thefe  oftcringi:  ].  Fine  flour  or  meal* 

2 C.nkea  of  feveral  forts,  baked  in  an  oven.  3.  Cakes 
baked  upon  a plate.  4.  Another,  fort  of  cakes,  baked 
upon  a gridiron,  or  plate  with  holes  in  it.  5.  The. 
fiift  fruits  of  the  new  com,  whiuh  were  offered  cither 
pure  and  without  mixture,  or  roafted  or  parclied  in  the. 
ear,  or  out  of  the  ear. 

The  cakes  were  kneade-J  with  oil-olive,  or  fried 
with  oil  in  a pan,  or  only  dipped  in  oil  after  they  were 
baked.  'Fhc  bread  offered  to  be  prefented  upon  the 
altar,  w s to  be  without  leaven  ; for  leaven  «as  never 
offered  upon  the  altar,  nor  with  the  facridees.  But 
they  might  make  prefects  of  common  bread  to  the 
priefts  and  minifters  of  the  temple.  See  Cars,  &c. 

The  offeriogs  now  mentioned  were  appointed  00  ac* 
cemnt  of  the  poorer  ibrt,wlro  could  not  go  to  the  charge 
of  facriicing  animiis.  And  even  thofc  that  offered 
living  vidima  were  not  excufeJ  from  giving  meul,. 
wine,  and  fait,  which  was  to  go  along  with  the  greati 
er  (acrifices.  And  alfo  thofe  that  offered  only  ob- 
lations of  bread  or  of  meal;  offered  aUe  oiljiiiiceore*. 

fair. 
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*^**'f»  '^hTcfc  were  in  a tnafiner  iht  ftarnnini;  The  worJIs  primanljr  ufed  io  fpe-ikiafV  of  the  oSut 

--  o*  il-  The  prieft  in  waiting  received  iht  erfreeing*  from  of  judicalnrc  «n<l  pidicv  ; at  the  ofhee  of  feiictai^-  of  il 
the  hand  of  him  that  offered  them  ; laid  a part  ^ them  flale,  (beoiBcc  of  a iheriff’,ofa  jtdticc  of  peace,  icc. 
upon  tlie  altar,  aad  teferveJ  the  reft  for  his  own  fub-  Or  Mca  alfo  hgniftrs  a place  or  apartment  appoint- 
ndcucc  : that  was  his  right  as  a minitlcr  of  the  Lord,  cd  for  uflicer&  to  attend  in,  in  order  lu  difch«r4e  their 
Nothing  was  burnt  qaitc  up  hut  the  incenfe,  of  which  relpe^tirc  dutica  and  empluynunta  ; a^  the  fecretarya 
the  pried  kept  back  riothing  for  his  own  lharc.  oiJicc,  ordnaucc  ufUce,  excife-oiricct  tignec-olhcc,  p»- 

When  an  Ifraclitc  ofTcred  a loaf  to  the  prkft,  or  a per-ofhee,  pipe  olBte,  fix  clvrki!  office,  &c. 
whole  cake,  the  prfeA  broke  the  loaf  or  the  cake  into  Orncx,  in  archittK^ure,  denotes  all  the  apart- 
two  parts,  felling  that  part  affile  that  he  referved  to  menis  appointed  for  the  necefTary  occaftons  of  a pa. 
himfeH,  and  broke  the  other  into  crumbs  ; poured  oil  lacc  or  great  houffi  ; as  kitciien,  panirio,  Confctliona- 
upon  it,  fall,  wine,  and  incenfe;  and  fpread  the  wdiote  rics,  dec. 

upon  tlie  fire  of  the  shar.  If  thefe  oStrings  were  ac-  Omci,  in  the  canon-Uw,  is  ufed  for  a benefice 
companied  hy  an  animal  for  a fficriffcc,  it  was  all  that  hu  no  jurifdi^ion  annexed  to  it. 
thrown  upon  the  victim,  to  be  cunfumed  aiMig  with  /)vrj  a/oa  Orttcf^t  ttnj  Perfu/Htf  a branch  of  the 
it.  Ling's  extraordinary  perpetual  levemtc,  confiftit>g  in  « 

If  thefe  offerin*ts  were  the  ears  of  new  corn,  either  payment  of  i s.  in  the  pound  (over  and  ,ibove  all  other 
of  wheat  or  harlcY,  thefe  cars  were  parched  at  the  lire  duties)  out  of  all  falanet,  feci,  and  perquilites,  of 
or  in  the  flame,  and  rubbed  in  the  hand,  and  then  of  offices  and  penfions  payable  by  the  crown.  This 
fered  to  the  pried  in  a vtlTcl ; over  which  he  put  r>ii,  highly  popular  taxatimi  was  impofrdby  ltat.31  Geo.H. 
ifl;.enfe,  wine,  and  lalt,  ami  tlien  burnt  it  upon  the  c.  22.  and  is  under  litc  direction  of  the  cosmiiiiluiiKra 
altar,  fird  having  taken  as  much  of  it  as  of  right  be-  of  the  land-tax. 

longed  to  himfejif.  Oi'FlCER,  a peifun  pofTcffed  of  a poll  or  office. 

The  greitcA  part  of  thefe  offitrings  were  voluntary,  See  the  pieceding  article, 
and  of  pure  devotion.  Cut  when  an  animal  wti  of.  The  great  officers  uf  the  crnv'n,  or  date,  are.  The 
fered  in  fficriSi'C,  they  were  not  at  lihercy  to  omit  lord  high-Heward,  the  lord  high-chanc«ilur,  the  lord 
thefe  offerings.  F. very  thing  was  to  l>e  fupplied  tliat  high*treafurrr,  the  ford-prefidcut  of  ihc  coiiiK'il,  the 
was  tn  accompany  the  fncriticc,  aod  which  ferved  aa  lord  privy. fcal,  the  lorl-chamlicilain,  the  lot  d high- 
a rrafoiihig  to  the  vfC^irru  'I'here  are  Come  cafes  in  conflablc,  and  the  carl-uarihal;  each  of  wbiih  Tee  under 
which  the  law  requires  only  offerings  of  com,  or  bread  s its  proper  article, 

for  example,  when  tlicy  offeird  the  lird-fruita  of  their  Non  ccrnm^oned  Qrfiau,  are  ferjeant-majon,  qiiar- 
harveft,  a-hether  they  were  offered  folemnly  hy  the  ter-mafler  fcricanis,  ferjeants.  corporals,  drum  and  life 
whoK*  nation,  or  by  the  devotion  of  private  perfona.  majors  •,  who  are  nominated  by  their  refpe^vc  cap- 
As  to  the  quantity  of  mcnl,  oil,  wine,  or  fait,  which  tains,  and  appointed  by  the  commanding  officer! 
was  to  go  along  with  the  facriftces,  we  ennnot  cafily  of  regioieou,  and  by  them  reduced  without  • touix- 
fee  that  the  Uw  had  determined  it.  Generally  the  martial.  * 

prirO  titrew  an  handful  <if  meat  or  crumbs  upon  the  (Jrdtriy  non^omm^ponej  0$hckks,  are  thufe  who  are 
itre  of  the  altar,  with  wine,  oil,  and  ffilt  in  proportion,  orderly,  or  on  duty  fur  that  week  ; who,  on  hearing 
and  ail  the  inemfe.  AH  the  reU  belonged  to  him,  the  the  drum  h«ut  for  orders,  arc  to  repair  to  the  place 
quantity  depended  upon  the  liberality  of  the  offerer,  appointed  to  icccivc  them,  and  to  take  down  in  wri- 
Wc  obfrrve  in  more  places  than  one,  that  hfofet  ap-  ring*  in  the  orderly  boi;k,  what  is  diAatcd  by  the  ad* 
points  an  Affaron,  or  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  juuiu,  or  ferjeant-majur : they  arc  then  immediately 
meal,  for  ihofe  that  had  not  wherewithal  to  <^cr  the  to  fhow  thefe  ortkrs  to  the  otfi- era  of  the  compau), 
appointed  fin  offerings  (Lev.  v.  1 1,  xiv.  at.)  In  the  and  afterwards  warn  iJk  men  fur  duly, 
feifcnvn  offerings  of  tlie  firft  fruiu  for  the  whole  nation,  “ h'lag  OtncKiu.  bee  FtAG  and  Adm  jxa  ls. 

they  offcixil  an  entire  fliraf  of  from,  a lamb  of  a year  C^mmiJ/ivn  OmCkUt^  arc  fuch  a*  urc  appointed  by 
old,  two  tenths  or  two  affarons  uf  fine  meal  mixed  with  the  king  s cuimniffion.  Such  are  all  irom  the  general 
oil,  and  a quarter  of  an  hin  of  wine  for  the  libation  to  the  cornel  and  enfign  inclufivc  *l  hey  are  thua 
(Lev.  xxin  10.  11.  ir,  dec.)  called  in  cootradidindtoQ  to  iioii  commiflioncd  uf&ccra. 

In  the  facrificc  of  jealoufy  (N«mb.  v.  ly.)*  when  a Sec 
iealous  hiifhand  accufed  his  wife  of  iniidelity,  the  Cntera/  Off  (cast  arc  thofe  whofc  command  is  not 
Kufband  offered  the  tenth  part  of  a fatiim  of  barley-  limited  to  a Angle  company,  troop,  or  icgimcnt  ; but 
Oreal,  without  oil  or  incenfe,  becaufc  it  was  a facrifice  of  cxtcod>  to  a body  of  forces  compofed  of  ft  vcral  rrgi- 
jcahnify.io  difeorer  whether  his  wife  wa:>goiUy  or  not.  muus:  Inch  arc  the  gcneial,  licutetiani-gcnt  ral,  major- 
'I  he  offerings  uf  the  fiuiu  of  the  caiih,  of  bread,  general,  and  brig.’idier. 
of  wine,  oil,  and  fall,  are  the  moll  ancirm  of  any  that  OttKou  cf  tbi  HovjthoU.  See  the  article  Housx- 
hftvc  come  in  Our  knowledge.  Cain  ivffercd  to  the  hold. 

l.ord  of  iIk*  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  tirfl-truits  of  his  are  fuch  as,  in  the  king's  prcfcnce, 

Uh<*ur  (Gen-  fv.  4.)  Abel  offered  tlie  firfflings  of  bear  a white  llaff  or  wand  ( and  at  other  times,  on 
his  docks,  and  of  their  fat.  'I'hc  heathen  have  no-  their  going  abroad,  have  it  carried  before  them . by  a 
tbing.tr.ore  ancient  in  their  religion,  than  thefe  forts  fouicnan  b^re-headct! : fuch  arc  the  lord-ffcward,  lord- 
of  offerings  made  to  tiuir  gods.  They  offered  clean  chamberlain,  lord  Utafutcr,  &c. 

whcit.  dour,  and  hreud.  I'hc  white  llafl  is  uken  for  a commiffioa  ; and,  at 

OFFICE,  a particiitar  charge  or  truff,  or  a dignity  the  king's  death,  each  of  thefe  officers  breaks  his  ttalT 
attended  with  a public  fundion.  ^rc  Honock.-^  over  thc^hcarfe  made  for  the  king's  body,  and  by  this 

means 
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niaiu  fty«  down  bis  coinmiflion,  and  diichar^caallKis 
infcrinr  officers. 

. Stil.tfum  Oii*>cw»fy  are  aU  who  adminifter  juftice  in 
the  name  of  fuh^cls } at  tHofe  who  ad  under  the 
oaH  matihal,  admindt  &e.  In  the  army,  the  fuballcm 
ofiiceit  art  the  Iteutenanta,  comets,  eofigoti  fer^antSt 
and  corpomhw 

OFFICIAL,  in  the  canon  law,  an  ecclefiaftical 
Jud^e,  appuirUcil  hy  a hiihop,  chapter,  ahluH,  See. 
wkh  charge  of  the  fpiritival  jurifdkiioa  of  the  dio- 
cefe. 

OraicjAL,  ia  alio  a deputy  appointed  hy  an  arch« 
deacon  as  his  afliflani,  who  fits  as  judge  in  the  arch- 
dencon’s  court. 

OFFICINAL,  in  pbatmaey,  aa  appeHation  given 
to  fuch  medicMKt,  wKeiKer  fimple  or  compound,  at 
are  required  to  So  couftantly  kept  in  the  apruliecariet 
(hope.  The  are  appointed,  among  us, 

he  the  college  of  phyficians}  and  the  maniMrr  of  ma- 
king the  compofitioru  direi^ed  in  their  difpcn£stesy. 
See  FHAftMSCT. 

OFFING,  or  Opri«,  in  the  fea  langtiage,  that  part 
•I  the  fee  a good  dtfta'^ce  from  ihore,,  where  there  it 
deep  water,  and  no  need  of  a pilot  to  coaduH  tlie 
Ihip  : thus,  if  a (hip  from  fhorr  be  feen  fitikag  out  to 
feawnrd.  they  fay,^  Jhmh  fo^  ih<  if  a 

ihip,  having  the  fhnse  near  Her,  hare  aaotberagood 
way  without  her,  or  towards  the  fra,  they  lay,  that 
Jtif  h im  Me 

OFF-SETS,  in  gardening,  nre  the  yntwg  fhoolt 
that  fpring  from  the  roots  of  pkintst  which  being 
•arefuUy  feparated,  awt  planted  in  a peopei  foil,  ferve 
to  propaj^te  the  fpectet. 

OrrvstTS,  in  fureeying,  are  perpendiculart  lei  fall, 
9nd  meafiKmg  from  the  flat  ionary  linct  to  the  hedge, 
fience»  orealremity  of  an  iticlorure. 

OGKE,  or  O.  G.  io  arch  itef^urc>  a moulding  con- 
ftHing  of  two  members,  throne  concave  and  the  othee 
convex  ; or  of  a round  and  hollow,  like  an  S.  See 
AacHfTacTvaa. 

OGHAMS,a  particular  kind  of  ftegnnograpliy,  or 
waiting  t«  cypher  praAiCcit  hy  the  Irifh } of  which 
%hcev  were  three  kinds : The  fhrfi  was  compoh.-d  of 
eeriain  Hoes  and  nvrkr,  which  derived  their  power 
from  their  fitoation  and  pofition,  as  they  Hand  in  r«« 
hition  to  one  principal  line,  over  or  under  which  they 
are  placed,  or  through  which  they  are  drawn ; the 
principal  Km  U horAontal,  and  frrvrth  fnr  a rule  or 
guide,  whole  upper  part  isenWed  the  loft,  and  llw  un« 
dcr  fide  the  right } above,  uDcWy,  aivl  through  which 
fine,  the  charadbtra  or  roarha  art  dravea,  which  Hand 
in  the  placn  vowHs,  coofonanis,  diphthongs,  and 
triphthongs.  Some  authors  have  donned  the  eaifb- 
•nce  of  tlua  fpeeiet  of  writing  in  cypher,  calhrd  0gh>7m 
anaong  the  Irifti  t hut  thefe  doiuhtaare  {>CThapsiH-fbund- 
edt  for  iirr«ral  MSS.  in  this  chara^r  Hill  cxiH,  from 
which  Mr  A file  Has  givea  9 phte  of  them. 

OGlrLBY  (Jab*),  an  emrarat  writer,  erne  burti-rn 
m near  Edinhwrghs  about  the  >pth  of  November  1 600. 
Hia  father  having  f^eni  bi»  ellaie,  aad  bein^  prtfooee 
in  the  Kiog'a  Bmh  for  debt ^ could  coninbuta  but 
little  to  hit  education;  however,  he  obtained  (bmo 
koowlcdge  in  the  Latin  grammar,,  uod  afrerwaiVa  fo 
laach  moaep  a«  to  procose  hU  fathev’a  difebargo  from 


prifon,  tn3  to  bind  bimfclf  an  apprentice  to  a dancing-  OrlNy 
maficr  in  London  ; when,  by  his  dexterity  in  his  pm-  _ ^ , 
feffioo.  anil  his  comphifiint  behaviour  to  hii  miftei's  ■ 
fcholara,  be  obtained  money  to  buy  out  tlie  remainder 
of  his  time,  and  to  fet  up  for  hirefelf.  Rut  being^  af- 
terward! appointed  to  dance  in  the  duke  cf  Buckmg- 
ham's  great  mafk,  he  by  a falfe  Aep  ftrainetl  a vein  in 
the  infiJe  of  hii  leg,  which  uccaAoned  his  being,  ever 
• after  fomewhat  lame.  Wl,ca  Thomas  earl  uf  Strafford 
waa  made  lord  lieuienaat  of  Irehuvl,  he  was  entertain- 
ed as  a dancing-maiWr  in  1)m  faredy,  and  mide  one  of 
the  earl  s tmop  of  guards  ; at  which  time  he  enmpu* 
fed  a huiroruiu  piece  called  the  Chcraffrr  of  n Trooptr, 

He  was  fcioti  a‘ter  appointcl  madrr  of  the  revels  iti 
Irchud,  and  buih  a theatre  at  Dublin.  Al>out  the 
time  of  the  conclufioa  of  the  war  in  England,  he  left 
Irehn  l,  and,  being  fhipwTcckcd,  came  to  London  in  a 
neceStous  condition  ; hut  fuon  after  walked  to  Cam- 
bridge, where,  being  aft  ted  bp  ftveml  frholarv,  he  be- 
can>c  fo  complete  a mader  of  the  Latin  toogne,  lha* 
in  1649  he  pubHftieda  iraarfiition  of  ViigiK  He  loon 
after  learned  Greek ; and  in  1660  pNSIifbed,  in  folio» 
ntranflation  of  Homer’s  lUad,  with  Annotations.  A- 
bout  two  years  after  lie  wemt  into  Irrbnd,  where  he 
was  made  mailer  of  the  revels  by  patent-  He  then 
buih  another  theatre  io  Dublin,  which  coH  him  about 
iccol.  He  publiHieJ  ac  London,  in  folio,  a tranihition 
of  Homer's  OdylTey,  wich  Annotations  t and  after- 
wards wrote  two  heiote  po«ms>  iotuled  the  E>hf$ntt 
Motrom,  aud  the  Ho-win  Siam,  He  next  o^nipofrJ 
the  CaroUesy  an  <^ic  poem,  in  12  boohs,  10  hounur  nf 
bing  Charles  I.  but  this  waa  entirely  loft  in  the  five  of 
London ; when  Mr  Ogiiby'i,  houfe  in  Wliite  Friars 
was  burnt  down,  and  his  whole  furtwie.  except  to  the 
vahie  of  five  potiads,  dollroycd.  He,  however,  Toon 
pTOcured  his  houfe  to  be  rebuik,  frt  up  1 printing- 
office  within  it,  wa«  appointed  bi«  majvfty'a  rofino- 
grapher  and  gvograplwc  printer,  and  pritited  leveral 
grcit  wofka,  tranfluted  or  cuile^Wd  by  himfrlf  and 
\m  afB^ar.t£,  particularly  his  Atlas.  He  died  in 
167A. 

OGIVE,  ir\  architecture,  an  arch  cw  Krancli  of  a 
Gothic  vault ; which,  inflead  of  being  circular,  psfles 
diagonally  from  u»e  angle  10  another,  ihh)  forms  a 
rroL  with  the  other  archts.  The  nskldtr,  when,  the 
Ogives  crofs  each  other,  is  ('ailed  the  iryt  being  cut  in- 
kwm  of  a Tofr,  or  aru/  Je  Umte,  The  members  or 
moulding*  of  the  ogive*  art  called  nerwf,  branchtt^  or 
rein/ ; and  the  arches  which  frparatc  the  ogivea,  donhts 
artk($. 

OGYGLSy  king  of  the  Thebans,  or,  according  to 
othtrs,  of  O^gia  aixl  AAsa,  afterwenU  cslted  Baoi'ta 
tmdaittiea.  He  »« recorded  to  h.'tvc  been  the  lirA  founder 
of  Thebes  and  Elsufia.  The  famous  deluge  happened 
in  his  time,  in  which  fvrae  fay  he  perifhed  with  alt  hi* 
fijbjeAs,  1796  B.  C. 

OGYGiA  (Horner)^  the  inand  ofCsIypru ; placetl 
by  Phny  in  the  Siam  jlcylsceua,  in  the  Ionian  Set, 
oppofitc  to  the  promontory  Lacimum;  by  Mrla  in  the 
Ibait  ol  Sicily,  calbag  it\£ae  t which  othtrs  plat  e 
at  the  promontory  Circcium,  and  call  it  the  iOand  of 
tVen- 

OoYOiA,  the  anciem  name  of  Thebes  in  Dcrotia: 
fo  called  from  Ogygee,  vv  aocieot  king,  under  whom. 
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happened  a great  deluge,  i020  years  before  the  firft 
OIymp^a;^ 

OHIO,  a river  of  North  America,  called  by  the 
Fiencli  the  Btauttful  Rivfr^  has  its  fowree  between  the 
Allegany  mountaint  and  the  lake  Kric  } an.i  running 
fouth-ttcft  through  a moil  delightful  country,  and  alfo 
rectiving  many  fmsller  rivers  in  its  paflage,  at  length 
falls  into  the  MiflllHyp',  in  about  37  degrees  of  lati- 
tude. The  French  had  feveral  foru  on  and  near  it  ; 
hot  ti  c whole  country  through  which  it  flows  was 
cetUd  by  the  peace  of  1763  to  the  Bn'tith. 

O HETEROA,  one  of  the  South  Sea  iilinds  late- 
ly discovered,  is  fituared  in  W.  Long.  lyo.  47.  S. 
Lat.  21.  27.  It  is  neither  fertile  nor  populous  t nor 
has  it  an  harbour  or  anchorage  fit  for  Ihipping,  and 
the  dirpofition  of  the  people  is  hoftile  to  fuch  es  vilit 
them. 

OIL,  in  natural  hiflory,  an  unAuous  inflammable 
fuVnance,  drawn  from  fevcral  natural  bodies, as  animal 
and  vegetable  fuhflancef. 

Animal  oils  are  their  fats,  which  are  origintlly  ve- 
getable oila:  all  animal  fuhflarK'ea  yield  them,  toge- 
ther with  their  volntilc  falls,  in  diilillation. 

Vegetable  oils  are  obtained  by  cxprcflion,  infufion, 
and  diilillation. 

The  oila  by  expreffion  arc  obtained  from  the  feed, 
leaves,  fruit,  and  bark  of  plants;  thus,  the  feed  of  mu- 
ftard,  and  of  the  fun>flowcr,  almonds,  nuts,  beecho 
mafl,  &c.  afford  a copious  oil  by  cxprcflion  ; aiHl  the 
leaves  of  rofemary,  mint,  nir,  wormwood,  thyme, 
fage,  &c.  the  t>erries  of  juniper,  olives,  Indian  cloves, 
nutmeg,  mace,  6cc.  the  barks  of  cinnamon,  faflafras, 
and  clove,  yield  a confiderable  proportion  of  cfTential 
oil  by  diilillation. 

The  method  of  procuring  oils  by  cxprcflion  is  very 
fimple:  thus,  if  either  fwert  or  bitter  almonds,  that  are 
frefh,  l>c  pounded  m a moitar,  the  oil  may  be  forced 
out  with  a prefs,  not  heated  : anil  in  the  fame  maoner 
(hould  the  oil  be  prefled  from  liufeed  and  muflard  I’he 
avoiding  the  ufe  of  heat,  in  preparing  thefc  oila  in- 
tended for  inteinnl  medicinal  ufe,  is  of  great  import- 
ance, as  heat  gives  them  a very  prejudicial  rancid- 
nefs. 

This  method  liolds  of  all  ibofe  vegetable  mattera 
that  contain  a copious  oil,  in  a loofe  manner,  or  in  cer- 
tain cavities  or  receptacles;  the  Tides  whereof  being 
broken,  or  fqneczcd,  makes  them  let  go  the  oil  they 
contain  : and  thus  the  zed  or  oil  of  lemon-peel,  orange- 
peel,  citron-peel,  icc.  may  be  readily  obtained  by 
preflure,  without  the  ufe  of  fire.  But  how  far  this  me- 
thod of  ohtnining  oils  may  be  applied  to  advantage, 
feems  not  hitherto  ccnfidercd-  It  has  b<en  common- 
ly applied  to  olives,  almonds,  linfecd,  rape-feed,  beech- 
mafl,  bin  mils,  w.ilnms,  bay  berries,  mace,  nutmeg, 
8cc.  but  not,  that  we  know  of,  to  juniper-berries,  ca 
fhew-nuts,  Indian  cloves,  pine-apples,  and  many  other 
fuVflances  that  might  be  eaurn^ruted,  *‘Oth  of  foreign 
and  dbmcflic  growth.  It  baa,  however,-  keen. of  late 
fuccefsfully  applied  to  muilard-fecd,  fo  as  to  extras  a 
curious  gold  coloured  oil,  leaving  a cake  behind,  fit 
for  making  the  common  tablc-n  uttard. 

Certain  dry  matters,  aa  well  as  moift  ones,  may  be 
made  to  afford  oils  by  exprefllon,  by  grinding  them 
into  a mcnl,  which  Lciog  iulpcnded  to  receive  the  vm- 
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pour  of  hoilihg  water,  will  thus  be  moiflened  fo  as  to 
aflbrd  an  oil  in  the  fame  manner  as  almonds;  and  thus 
an  oil  may  be  procured  from  linfcci!,  hemp-fee  let- 
tuce-feed, white  poppy  feed.  <»cc. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  oila  obtained  Ky  expreffion, 
they  ihould  be  fuffertd  to  depurate  themfelvcs  by  (land- 
ing in  n rruHlerttely  cool  place,  to  fcjiarate  from  their 
water,  and  depolit  their  feces  ; from  both  which  they 
ought  to  be  carefullj  freed.  And  if  they  are  not  thui 
reodrred  fufficicntly  pure,  they  may  tc  w;i(hed  well 
with  frefh  water,  then  thoroughly  feparited  from  it 
again  by  the  feparating-glafi,  whereby  they  will  be 
rendered  bright  and  clear. 

The  next  clafi  of  oils  are  thofe  made  by  infufion,  or 
decotlion,  wherein  the  virtues  of  fome  herb  or  flower 
are  drawn  out  in  (he  oil ; as  the  oils  of  rofes,  chamo- 
mile, hypericnm,  aider.  See.  However,  thefc  require 
to  be  ditlerently  treated  1 thus,  for  the  fccntcd  flowers, 
particularly  roles,  infolation  docs  bell ; becaufe  much 
boiling  would  exhale  their  more  fragrant  parts : but 
oiU  impregnated  with  green  heihs,  as  thofe  of  chamo- 
mile and  alder,  require  long  boilin^',  before  they  re- 
ceive the  green  colour  defired.  And,  in  general,  no 
oils  will  bear  to  be  boiled  any  lom;et  than  there  rematua 
fomc  aqueous  humidity,  without  turning  black. 

I'hcrc  are  many  compound  oils  prepared  in  the  fame 
manner,  vM.  by  tailing  andinfoUtion,  andthea  {train- 
ing off  (he  oil  for  ufe. 

The  fame  conlrivaoee  has  likewife  its  ufe  in  making 
sflences  for  the  fcrvice  of  the  perfumer ; not  only  where 
eflc'.  tial  nilscannot  be  well  obtained  in  fulficient  quan- 
tities, but  alfo  where  they  arc  too  dear.  The  eflcntial 
oil  uf  jefTaminc  flowrr^,  honcy-fuckles,  fweet-briar, 
damaflcrrofes,  lilies  of  the  valley,  See  arc  either  ex- 
tremely dear,  or  fcarcely  obtainable  by  diilillation  | 
and,  in  foire  of  them,  the  odorous  matter  is  fo  fub- 
tilr,atalmoll  to  be  loll  in  the  operation.  But  ifthefe 
flowers  be  barely  infuftd  in  fine  oil  of  nuts,  or  od  of 
ben,  drawn  without  heat,  and  kept  in  a cool  place, 
their  fut>lile  odorous  rontter  will  thus  pais  Into  the  oU, 
and  richly  impregnate  it  with  their  flavour.  Andthtfe 
cflencrsir.^y  he  rendered  Hill  more  perfect  by  ilraining 
off  the  oil  at  firll  put  on,  and  ktting  ic  (land  again, 
without  heat,  upon  frelh  flowers  ; repeating  the  upc* 
rat'on  twice  or  thrice 

Oils  or  fats  may  Ukewlfc  be  obtained,  by  boiling 
and  expreflion,  from  certain  animal-fubiUocest  for  lire 
membranes  which  contain  the  fat,  being  chopped 
fmall,  and  fet  in  a pan  over  the  fire,  become  fit  for  the 
canvas  l>ag,  and,  by  prefliire,  afford  a large  quantity 
of  fat  { as  wc  fee  in  the  art  of  cbasdlcry,  which  thna 
extsav^ing  tbc  oily  mattei,  leaves  a cake  behind,  com- 
monly called  fratw.  * . 

As  to  the  cflenttal  <nls  of  vegetables,  they  are  ob- 
tained by  diilillation  with  an  alembic  and  a large  re- 
frigtr?itoiy.  Water  mud  be  added  to  the  materials, 
in  fufficient  quantity,  to  prevent  their  borntng ; and 
they:  (bottld  bc  macerated  or  digetied  in  that  water,  a 
little  time  before  diilillatiofli  I'he  oil  comes  over  with 
the  water;  and  either  fwims  on  (he  top,  or  finks. to 
the  bottom,  according  as  it  is  fpccifically  heavier  or 
lighter  than  water.*  . 

1 bis  procefs  is  applicable  to  the  diftilling  of  the  ef- 
fcntial  oils  from  flowers,  leaves,  barks,  roots,  woods, 
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C^mS)  and  balfams,  with  a flight  alteration  of  circum* 

’ ^ncc«,  at  l>7  longer  digcftion,  briflcer  dift illation,  &c. 
according  to  the  tenacity  and  hardnefa  of  the  fubjed^ 
tbc  pooderoflty  of  the  oil,  See. 

Eflcntial  oila  may  be  divided  into  two  dafleit  ac> 
cording  to  their  different  fpeclffc  gravitiet ; fome  float* 
ing  upon  water,  and  othera  readily  nnking  to  the  bot- 
tom.  Thua,  the  efleotlal  oils  of  clovea,  cinnamon,  and 
fiaflafraa,  readily  fink,  whereaa  thofc  of  lavender,  roar- 
joram,  mint,  See.  fwim,  in  water  : the  lighteft  of  thefe 
cffirntial  oila  ia,  perhapa,  that  of  citron-peel,  which 
even  float!  in  fpirit  of  wine  ; and  the  heavieft  feema  to 
be  oil  of  faiTafrai. 

For  obtaining  the  fuU<)uantity  of  the  more  ponder- 
oua  oils  from  cinnamon,  clovci,  faflafrM,  Sec.  it  ia 
proper  to  reduce  the  fubjeda  to  powdery  todigeftthia 
powder  for  fome  days  in  a warm  place,  with  thrice  ita 
quantity  of  foft  river-water,  made  very  faJine  by  the 
addition  of  fca-falt,  or  (harp  with  oil  of  vitriol ; to  ufe 
the  ftrained  decodion,  or  liquor  left  behind  in  the  (UU, 
tnflead  of  common  water,  for  frelh  digeftioti  j to  ufe 
Ibr  tlie  fame  porpofe  the  water  of  the  fecond  running, 
aafter  being  dear^  of  ita  oil ; not  to  diliil  too  large  a 
qoantity  of  thefe  fub)cda  at  once ; to  leave  a confide- 
rable  part  of  the  Aill,  or  about  one  fourth,  empty  ; to 
aife  a brifle  fire,  or  a ftrong  boiling  heat,  at  the  firll, 
but  to  flacken  it  afterwards } to  luve  a low  flUl-head, 
avith  a proper  internal  ledge  and  current  leading  to  the 
nofe  of  the  worm ; and,  finally,  to  cohobate  the  wa- 
ter, or  pour  back  the  liquor  of  the  fecond  running 
vpon  the  roaUcr  in  the  ffill,  repeating  thia  once  or 
twice. 

The  diref^iona  here  laid  down  for  obtaining  the  pon- 
deroua  oila  to  advantage,  are  eafily  transfer^  to  the 
ebuining  of  the  lighter : fo  that  we  need  not  dwell 
particularly  upon  them. 

Many  of  the  effieotial  oila  being  dear,  it  ia  a ve- 
ry common  pradicc  to  adulterate  or  debafi:  them  fe- 
vetal  waya,  fo  aa  to  render  them  cheaper  both  to  the 
lieller  and  the  buyer.  Thefe  fcveral  waya  feem  redu- 
cible to  three  general  kinds,  each  of  which  has  ita 
proper  method  of  dete^ion,  viz.  I.  With  caprefled 
oila.  3.  With  alcobuk  And,  3.  With  cheaper  effeo- 
tial  oila. 

If  an  effential  oil  be  adulterated  with  an  exprefled 
oil,  it  ia  cafy  to  difcover  the  fraud ; by  adding  a little 
fpirit  of  wine  to  a few  dropa  of  the  fuTpeded  efleutial 
and  ihaklng  them  together;  for  the  fpirit  will 
diiTolve  all  the  oil  that  ia  eflential,  or  procur^  by  di- 
Aillation,  and  leave  all  the  cxprelTed  oil  that  waa  mix- 
ed with  it,  untouched. 

If  an  eflential  oil  be  adnlteratcd  with  alcohol,  or 
je^ified  fpirit  of  wine,  it  may  be  done  (n  any  propor- 
tion, up  to  that  of  an  equal  quantity,  without  being 
gafily  difcoverable  either  by  the  fmell  or  tafle:  the 
way  to  difeover  this  fraud,  ia  to  put  a few  dropa  of 
the  oil  into  a glafa  of  fail  water ; and  if  the  oil  be 
^oUcrated  with  fpirit,  the  water  will  immediately  turn 
milky,  and,  by  continuing  to  fliake  the  glafa,  the  w hole 
quantity  of  fpirit  wIU  be  abforbed  by  the  water,  and 
leave  the  oil  pure  at  top. 

Finally,  if  an  eflential  oil  be  adulterated  by  a cheap- 
er eflential  oil,  thia  is  commonly  done  very  artfully  : 
the  method  ia  to  put  fir-wood,  turpentine,  or  oil  of 
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turpentine,  into  the  flill,  along  with  the  herbi  to  be  Oil 
dittiUed  for  their  oil,  fuch  aa  rofemary,  lavender,  ori- 
ganum,  Sec.  and  by  this  raeana  the  oil  of  turpentine  ^ 
diftilled  from  thefe  ingredients  cornea  over  in  great 
quantity,  and  intimately  blended  with  the  oil  ot  the 
genuine  ingredient.  The  oils  thus  adulterated  always 
difeover  theirLfclves  in  time,  by  their  own  flavour  be- 
ing overpowered  by  the  turpentine-fmcll : but  the 
ready  way  to  dete^  the  fraud,  ia  to  drench  a piece  of 
rag,  or  paper,  in  the  oil,  and  hold  It  before  the  fire  ; 
for  tbua  the  grateful  flavour  of  the  plant  wifi  fly  off, 
and  leave  the  naked  turpentine-feent  behind. 

The  virtues  of  oila,  being  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
fubflances  from  whence  they  are  obtained,  may  be 
learned  under  their  fcveral  articles,  to  which  • c refer. 

We  have  this  account  of  different  oils  in  the  iflaod 
of  Madagafcar  in  tbc  Univerfal  Hiilnry. 

Oils  are  of  different  forts ; the  /noli  common  are 
tbofc  of  menach-tanbetanhe,  mcnach  figoifying  oi!, 
rocQacbil,meuach-chouivau,menach-mafoutra,  menach- 


vourave,  menach-apocapouc,  menach-vintang,  and  mc- 
nach  ararae.  Menach-tanbetanhe  ia  drawn  from  a 
particular  plant,  called,  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try, tanhHaelxt  and  known  in  Europe  by  the  nanre  of 
paima  Chrifii,  or  Rieimm.  Menachil  is  an  oil  from  the 
feed  of  (efamc,  which  they  call  voanca^i  a great  quan- 
tity whereof  ia  made  in  the  valley  of  Amboule.  Me- 
nach-chouivau  is  drawn  from  a fruit  of  the  fize  of  an 
almoud,  eatremely  good  in  liquors  or  meats.  Mcnich- 
mafoutra  ia  drawn  from  nuts,  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
which  produces  dragon’s  blood.  Mcnach-vouiave  is 
drawn  from  a fruit  named  Menach-apocapouc 

is  fqueexed  fiom  the  fruit  apocapouc,  extremely  poi- 
fonoua.  Menach-vintang  ia  an  oil  from  large  aconif, 
or  maft.  Menach-arame  Is  dr^wn  from  nuts,  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  from  which  the  gum  tacamahaca  is  pro- 
duced. 

• Roii  On.  See  PETaotruvi. 

llfentiai  On  af  Rafrt.  ,Sce  Roses. 

Mttbod  tif  Furify'utg  Rancid Oits.  See  Chemis  rtr, 
a*  1431. 

OINTMENT,  in  pharmacy.  See  Uucuent. 

OKEHAM,  the  capital  of  Ruilandfliire,  in  Eng- 
land, feated  in  a rich  and  pleafant  valley,  called  the 
«w/e  nf  Caimut.  It  ia  pretty  well  built,  has  a good 
church,  a free-fehoot,  and  an  bofpitaL  W.  L.ong.  o. 
45.  N.  Lat.  f2.  43. 

OKINGHAM,  OcKiNGHAM,  or  tVoxingkam,  a 
large  town  of  Bcrklhire,  in  England,  noted  fur  the 
manufadure  of  filk  ftockings.  W.  Long.  o.  50.  N. 
L.at.  ;i.  26. 


OLAUS  MAONus.  SccMackus- 
OKRA.  See  Hibiscus. 

OLAX,  in  botany  : A genua  of  the  monogynia  or- 
der,  belonging  to  the  triandria  dafv  of  plants;  and  iu 
the  natural  method  ranking  with  tbofc  of  which  iHe 
order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  co'lirc ; the  corolla 
funnel-lhapcd  and  trifid ; tlie  neCtarium  tetr.-iphyl- 
lous. 

OLD  ACK.  See  LoxCtviTV.  Many  methods 
liavc  been  piopofed  for  lengthening  life,  and  rrndrr- 
ing  old  age  comfortable.  CornaiaS  I'reatifc  on  this 
fubjeft  ia  known  to  every  body,  and  needs  nut  be 
qaoud.  Ta  fome  of  our  readers  the  following  fet  of 
B b refidutigiM 
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refnltitioni  will  perhaps  be  nc«r,  and  may  ccitminly  be  to  fill  up ) for  time  ti  the  matenala  that  Kfe  (•  n»de 
urefuL  of.  If  one  U not  able  by  Qtuation,  or  through  the  '■  ^ 

The  oM  men  fhould  rcfoIre«  except  the  rcafona  for  ocoeifity  of  raifin^  the  foppliet  within  the  year,  or  by 
a chanj^e  be  invincible,  to  live  and  to  die  in  the  pub.  habit  (for  virtue  itfrlf  is  but  habithtodo  much  otlenta- 
lie  profeiTion  of  the  religion  invri)ich  they  were  born  and  (ious  ^ood,  yet  do  aaltttie  harm  as  pofBble.  To  nuke 
bred.  To  avoid  all  profaie  talk  anti  intricate  de>  the  bell  and  the  mod  of  every  thing.  Not  to  in* 
bates  on  fnered  topics.  To  endeavour  to  get  the  bet*  dul^e  too  much  In  the  luxury  the  table,  nor  yet  to 
ter  of  the  intrufions  of  indolence  of  mind  and  body,  un derlive  the  confticotion.  The  gout,  rbeumatifoif 
thofe  certain  harbingers  of  enfectitng  age.  Rather  and  dropfy,  in  the  language  of  the  Speflator,  feem 
to  wear  out,  than  to  rufi  out.  To  rife  early,  and  aa  to  be  hovering  over  the  difhea.  Wine,  the  great  pur* 
often  as  poiTil  le  to  go  to  bed  before  midnignt.  Not  veyor  of  pleafure,  and  the  fecond  in  rank  among  the 
to  nod  in  compiny,  nor  to  indulge  repofe  too  fre*  fenfes,  offers  his  fervtoe,  when  love  takes  his  leave, 
quently  on  the  couch  in  the  day.  To  wade  aa  little  It  is  natural  to  catch  hold  of  every  help,  when  the 
of  life  in  fleep  as  may  be,  for  we  fhall  hare  enough  in  fpiritt  begin  to  droop.  Love  and  wine  are  good  cor* 
the  grave.  Not  to  give  up  walking  ; nor  to  ride  on  dials,  but  are  not  proper  for  the  beverage  of  commoa 
horfeback  to  fatigue.  Experience,  and  a late  medical  ufe.  Refolve  not  to  go  to  bed  on  a full  meal.  A 
opinion,  determine  to  ride  five  miles  every  dsy.  No*  light  Topper  and  a good  conference  are  ebe  befi  re* 
thing  contributes  more  to  the  prtfervation  of  appetite,  cripta  for  a good  night’a  red,  and  the  parents  of  un* 
and  the  prolongation  of  life.  Cheyne^s  diredion  to  difturbing dreams.  Not  to  be  enervated  by  the  flatu* 
the  valetudinary,  **  to  make  cxercife  a part  of  their  lency  of  tea.  Let  the  fccond  or  third  moming^a 
religion,’*  to  l»e  rcligloufly  obferved.  To  continue  thought  be  to  confider  of  the  employment  lor  the 
the  praflicc  of  readintr,  purfued  for  more  than  fifty  day ; and  one  of  the  la.l  at  night  to  inquire  what  baa- 
years,  in  books  ori  ill  fnhjd^s ; for  variety  is  the  fill  been  done  in  the  courfe  ot  it.  Not  to  let  one's  tongue 
of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  life.  Other  people's  thoughts,  run  at  the  cxpence  of  truth.  Not  to  be  loo  comma* 
like  the  befi  coiivcrration  of  one's  companions,  are  ge*  nicuive  nor  unreferved.  A clofe  tongue,  with  an 
Dcrslly  better  and  more  agreeable  than  one’s  own.  open  countenance,  are  the  fafeft  paffports  through  the 
Frequently  to  think  over  the  virtues  of  one’s  acquaia*  journey  of  the  world.  To  corre^  the  error  of  too 
tance,  oKi  and  new.  To  admit  every  cheerful  ray  of  much  talking,  and  reftrain  the  narrativenefs  of  the  ap* 
fun-fhine  on  the  imagination.  To  avoid  rctrofpection  proaching  clima^eric.  To  take  the  goird.natured  fide 
on  a pad  frirndfhip,  which  had  much  of  love  in  it  { in  convention.  However,  not  to  pratfe  every  l>ody,^ 
for  memory  often  comes  when  (he  is  not  invited.  To  for  that  is  to  praife  no  body.  Not  to  be  inquifitive^ 


try  to  think  more  of  the  living  and  lefs  of  the  dead  ; 
for  the  dead  belong  to  a world  of  their  own.  To  live 
within  one's  income,  be  it  large  or  L’ttle.  Not  to  let 
paflioD  of  any  fort  run  away  with  the  underfianding. 
Not  to  encourage  romantic  hopes  nor  fears.  Not  to 
drive  away  hopr,  the  foveietgn  balm  of  life,  though 
he  is  the  greatefi  of  all  Aatscrers.  Nut  to  be  under 
the  dominion  of  fuperfiition  or  enthufiafin.  Not  wil- 
fully to  undcitake  any  thing  for  which  the  nerves  of 
the  mind  or  the  body  aie  not  firong  enough.  Not  to 
run  the  race  of  competition,  or  to  be  in  another's  way. 
To  avoid  beiiH;  jodled  too  much  in  the  fireet,  being 
overcome  by  the  noife  of  the  carriages,  and  not  to  be 
carried  even  by  curiofity  itfclf  into  a Urge  crowd.  To 
ftrive  to  embody  that  dignified  fentiment,  “ to  write 
injuries  in  dull,  but  kindneffes  in  marble.”  Not  to 
give  the  reins  to  coofiitutional  impatience,  for  it  is 
apt  to  hurry  on  the  firff  exprelfions  into  the  indecen* 
cy  of  fweanng.  To  recoiled,  that  he  who  can  keep 
bis  own  temper  may  be  mailer  of  another’s.  If  one 
cannot  be  a ftoic,  in  bearing  and  forbcarinif,  on  every 
trying  occafion,  yet  it  may  not  be  impoflible  to  pull 
the  check-firing  againil  the  morofenefs  of  fpleen  or 
the  impetuofity  of  peeviihnefis.  Anger  is  a fhort  tnad> 
Dcfs.  Not  to  fall  in  love,  now  on  the  precipice  of 
threrfeore,  nor  expcA  to  be  fallen  in  love  with,  A 
conocAion  between  fummer  aiMl  winter  is  an  impro* 
per  one.  Love,  like  lire,  is  a good  fervant,  but  a 
bad  mailer.  Love  is  death,  when  the  animal  fpitils 
are  gone.  To  conirive  to  have  as  few  vacant  bouts 
upon  one’s  hands  as  polCblr,  that  idlenefs,  the  mo. 
ther  of  crimes  tod  vices,  may  not  pay  its  vifit.  To 
be  always  doing  of  fonictkiog,  and  to  h«ve  fomething 
to  do*  Xo  fiU  up  one'i  Umej  tad  to  have  a good  dcid 


and  eager  to  know  fecreta,  nor  be  thought  to  have  a 
he^d  full  of  other  people’s  affairs.  Not  to  make  an 
enemy,  nor  to  lofe  a friend.  To  aim  at  the  eficem 
of  the  public,  and  to  leave  a good  name  behind.  Not 
to  be  fingular  in  drefs,  in  behaviour,  in  notions,  or 
expreffiona  of  one’s  thoughts.  Never  to  give  bad  ad> 
vice,  and  to  flrive  not  to  fet  a bad  example.  Seldom 
to  give  advice  till  aficcJ,  for  it  appears  like  giving 
fomething  that  la  fuperfluous  to  one's  felf.  Not  to 
like  or  difiike  too  much  at  firil  fight.  Not  to  won- 
der, for  all  wonder  is  ignorance  that  poffeiBon  fails 
fhort  of  expe^tion.  The  longing  of  twenty  yearn 
may  be  difappointed  in  the  unanTwered  gratification 
of  a finglc  hour.  Wbilfi  we  are  wifhiog,  we  fee  the 
beft  fide  t after  we  have  taken  poffefiion,  the  word. 
Rcfolved  to  attend  to  the  arguments  on  both  fidea, 
and  to  hrar  every  body  againff  every  body,  llic  mind 
ought  not  to  be  made  up,  but  upon  the  bell  evidence. 
To  be  afTcclionate  to  rcl^iona,  v^ich  is  a kind  of  fcir* 
love,  in  preference  to  all  other  acquaintance.  But  not  to 
omit  paying  the  commanding  refpe^  to  merit,  which 
is  fuperior  to  all  the  accidental  chains  of  kindred. 
Not  to  debilitate  the  mind  by  new  and  future  com* 
pofitions.  Like  the  fpider,  it  may  fpin  ilMf  to  death. 
The  mind,  like  the  field,  muft  have  its  fallow  feafoiu 
The  leifure  of  the  pen  list  crested  hooourable  ac* 
uaintance,  and  pleafvd  all  it  has  wiihed  to  pleafe. 
'o  refolve  not  to  be  too  free  of  proroifes,  for  pen* 
formanaes  are  fometimes  very  difiKult  things.  Not  to 
be  too  much  alone,  nor  to  r^,  nor  meditate,  nr  talk 
too  much  on  points  that  may  awaken  tender  fenfa* 
tions,  and  be  coo  pathetic  for  the  foul.  To  enjoy  the 
prefent,  not  to  be  made  too  unhappy  by  refie^ion  oti 
the  pall,  oor  to  be  opprefled  by  mviflabU  gloom  oo 
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OU  tlie  fatttfv.  To  infJ  rtfrelre  enmfort,  thofe  ne- 

CirL  ^^■‘T  • diHr«ffcd  mind.  To  Sc  conftantly 

^ ^ ^‘thanlffnl  to  Prc»n’denrc  for  the  picntjr  hitherto  poflef. 
fed,  which  hi«  prefenred  one  from  the  dependence  on 
party)  perfona,  and  opinione^and  krpt  one  out  of  debt. 
The  appearance  of  a happy  fitnation,  and  opportuni* 
ties  of  taftintr  many  worUUy  frlicitiea  (for  content  hai 
feldom  perverted  itfelf  into  «1ifconlent),  haa  induced 
many  to  conclude,  that  one  mud  be  pieafed  with  one’s 
lot  in  life ; and  it  occafiona  many  to  look  with  the 
eye  of  innocent  envy.  To  refoWc  ranre  than  ever  to 
fhun  every  public  dation  and  refponfibility  of  eondu<^. 
To  he  fatikited  with  beinjr  mader  of  one'a  felf,  one’s 
bahita,  fHJw  a fecood  nature,  and  one'a  time.  Deter- 
mined not  to  folicit,  unlrfa  trampled  upon  by  fortune, 
to  live  and  die  in  the  harnefi  of  trade,  or  a profcHion. 
To  lake  care  that  pity  (humanity  is  not  here  meant) 
does  not  find  out  one  in  the  endurance  of  any  calami- 
ty. When  pity  if  within  c.!!!,  contempt  it  not  far  off. 
Not  to  wi(h  to  have  a i^^ater  hold  of  life,  nor  to  quit 
that  hold.  The  poflible  tetmre  of  esilience  is  of  too 
fhort  poffelHon  for  the  lonji;  night  that  it  to  fucceed  : 
therefore  not  a moment  to  be  loft.  Not  to  iofe  fight, 
even  for  a fingle  day,  of  thefc  good  tad  proverbial 
doctors*— diet — merryman — and  quiet.  Rcfolved  to 
rrmemher  and  to  recommend,  towards  tranquillity  and 
longevity,  the  three  oral  maxima  of  Sir  Hans  Sloaoe 
Never  to  quarrel  with  onc’i  felf— one’s  wife — . 
or  one’s  prince."  Laftly,  not  to  pul  one’s  felf  too 
much  in  the  power  of  the  elements,  thoCe  grent  enc- 
mica  to  the  hunum  frame  t namely,  the  fun— the  wind 
— the  rain^andthe  niyht  aii. 

Oift’Man  of  the  MotnUam.  See  Absassims, 

OLDCASTLE  (Sir  John),  called  the  Good  L^rd 
CoUtatn^  was  bom  in  the  rri^  of  Edward  III.  and 
was  the  t:rn  •llthor  la  weU  as  the  firft  martyr  among 
the  Englilh  nobility  : he  obtained  his  peerage  by  mar. 
rying  the  heirefs  of  that  Lord  Cobham  who  with  fo 
much  virtue  and  patriotifm  oppofed  the  tyranny  of 
Richard  II.  By  his  means  the  fairvoua  ftatutc  againft 
provifors  was  revived,  and  guarded  againft  by  feverer 
penalties;  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  reforming 
party  ; was  at  grrat  erpence  in  procuring  and  difper- 
fing  eopiea  of  Wickliffe's  «*ritings  among  the  people, 
as  well  as  by  maintaining  a niim'><T  of  hia  difciples  as 
itinerant  preachers.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  he  was 
accufed  of  fterefy  ; the  growth  of  which  was  attribu* 
ted  to  his  influence.  Beiug  a domelltc  in  the  king’s 
court,  the  king  delayed  his  profecution  that  he  might 
reafon  with  him  himfclf;  but  not  being  able  to  re* 
claim  him  to  the  church  of  Rome,  he  in  great  difplea. 
furc  refigned  him  to  its  cenfure.  He  was  apprehended 
and  c»»odem»»ed  forberefy  ; but  efcaplog  from  the  tow- 
er, lay  ccocealed  fi>r  four  years  in  Walci,  until  llieru. 
mour  of  a pretended  confpiracy  was  rUfed  agaiutl  him, 
and  a price  fet  upon  his  bead  : he  was  at  lalt  feired, 
and  executed  in  St  Giles’s  Fields  , being  hung  alive  in 
chains  upon  a gallon's  and  burned  by  n fire  placid 
underneath.  He  wrote  “ Twelve  Conclufions,  ad* 
dreffvd  to  the  I’arkamcntuf  England  *' 

ULDENUl.RG,  a tide  of  the  royal  houfe  of 
Denmark.  '1  he  origin  of  this  illulirious  family,  we 
are  told.  It  this. 

On  the  death  of  Cbrifiophcr  king  of  Denmark,  4c. 
in  1448,  without  iffue,  there  was  a great  cootclt  about 
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the  fucceifiotj  j and  a variety  of  fsd^tons  were  rttCed,<^l^*nbefy,* 
pirticularlv  in  Swclcn  and  Norway,  for  the  promo*  s 
tion  of  different  perfons,  and  various  anlmufitiei  and 
numerous  difeords  were  excited  by  the  fcveral  parties, 
in  order  each  to  obtain  their  own  ends. 

As  foon  as  thefc  intrigues  were  known  in  Denmark, 
the  fenate  rcfolved  to  proceed  to  the  cletHion  of  a 
king;  for  it  did  not  appear  expedient  to  commit  the 
government  of  affairs  to  the  queen-dowager,  at  a time 
when  they  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  the  two  neigh- 
bouring crowns.  At  this  time  a lord  of  great  weight, 
property,  and  ambition,  fought  the  queen  in  marriage, 
the  morccafily  to  pave  htt  way  to  the  throne.  Toil 
is  a fa^f  mentioned  by  Pontanus  and  Meurfiuf,  though 
neither  takes  notice  of  his  name.  But  as  for  a great 
number  of  years  there  was  no  precedent  for  elcding  a 
kin^  out  of  the  body  of  nubihty,  though  agreeable  to 
law,  the  queen  entered  into  the  views  of  the  fenate, 
and  dccLrcd  fhc  would^give  her  band  to  no  prince 
who  (houli  not  be  judged  deferring  of  llic  crown  by 
the  fupreme  council  of  the  nation. 

1 be  advantages  which  would  have  accrued  from  an- 
nexing the  duchy  of  Slcfwick  and  Hulltcin  to  the 
crown,  made  the  fmate  firft  call  their  eves  on  AdoU 
phus.  This  matter  required  no  long  dclibetaiton  j all 
faw  the  coQveniencici  uTuhing  from  fuch  an  union, 
and  gave  their  affent.  Immediately  an  embaffy  wai 
c.ifpatched  svith  the  offer  to  Adolphus;  but  that  prince 
coiifiilting  the  good  of  las  fubje^s,  whofe  iaterell 
would  have  been  abforbed  in  the  fuperior  weight  of 
Denmark,  declined  it,  with  a mu\1cra(ion  and  difin* 
terettednefs  altogether  uncommon  among  princei. 

However,  that  he  mi  -ht  not  Ik  wanting  in  refpeA  to 
the  fenate,  he  propofed  to  them  bis  nephew  Chriftian, 
fecond  foo  to  I'heodoric,  count  of  Oldenburg,  a prince 
bred  up  at  the  court  of  Adolphus  from  hie  infancy, 

I'he  propoiition  was  fo  agrcetlle  to  the  fenate,  that, 
without  hifs  of  time,  the  ambalfadors  were  fent  to 
Theodoric,  to  demand  either  of  his  funs  he  IhouU 
pitch  upon  for  their  king.  Theodonc’s  anfwer  to  the 
ambftffadors  was  lemarkable : " I have  three  fons, 
fays  he,  of  very  oppofiw  qualities.  One  il  paffion. 
atcly  fund  of  pleafure  and  women;  another  breathes 
nothing  but  war,  without  regarding  the  jutticc  of  the 
caufc  } but  the  third  is  moilcrate  in  his  difpofition, 
prefiTS  peace  to  the  din  of  arms,  yet  ffands  unrivalled 
ill  valour,  generofity,  and  magnanimity."  He  faid 
he  painted  thefe  charaders  for  the  fenate’s  informa* 
tit>n,  defiring  they  would  choofc  which  of  the  younff 
princes  they  believed  would  render  the  kingdom  hap. 
pieft.  It  was  a matter  which  would  admit  of  no  be. 
taUtion : with  one  voice  the  fenate  declared  for  that 
prince  whofe  panegyric  the  father  had  fo  warmly 
drawn  ; and  under  ihcfc  happy  aufpicea  commenced 
the  origin  of  the  grandeur  ol  the  houfe  of  Oldenburg, 
at  this  day  (cated  on  the  throne  of  Dcnmaik. 

OtusKiuac  (Henry',  a learned  German  gen- 
tlemau  ic  the  17th  century,  uxs  dtfeended  from  the 
nobk  family  of  bis  name,  who  were  earls  of  the  couii. 
ty  of  Oldenburg,  in  the  north  part  of  Wcrtphalia,  for 
many  geocritlons.  He  was  born  in  the  duchy  of 
Bremen  in  the  l^iwer  .S.axony ; and  during  the  long 
Englilh  parliament  in  Kiiic  Charles  L’s  time,  was  ap. 
pointed  conful  for  his  countrymen,  at  London,  after 
llic  ufurpatiou  of  Cromwell : but  bei;  u-  difcharced  of 
B b 2 ^ * that 
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OUcsbvrf  that  enploy,  he  wia  made  tutor  to  the  lord  Hcnrj 
OldlLn  nobleman,  whom  he  attended  to  the 

^ unirerfity  of  Oxford,  where  be  wasadmutCflto  ftudy  in 

the  Bodleian  bbrary  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 656. 
He  wat  afterward!  tutor  to  William  lord  CaTcndilh, 
and  w*a«  acquainted  with  Milton  the  poet.  During  his 
rcfidence  at  Oxford,  he  became  alfo  acquainted  with  the 
members  of  that  body  there  which  gave  birth  to  the 
royal  hxrlety  { and  upon  the  foundation  of  thia  latter, 
be  was  elected  fellow ; and  when  the  fociety  found  it 
necelTnry  to  have  two  fecretarics,  he  waa  chofen  af' 
fidant-fccretary  to  Dr  Witkina.  He  applied  himfelf 
with  extraordinary  diligence  to  the  biiAnefa  of  bis 
oiltce,  and  began  the  publication  of  the  Philosophical 
TranfuAiona  with  I.  in  1664.  In  order  to  dif* 
charge  thia  talk  with  greater  credit  to  himfelf  and  the 
ibcicty,  be  held  a correfpondence  with  more  than  fe- 
venty  learned  perfons,  and  others,  upon  a raft  variety  of 
fubje^a,  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  This  fatigue 
would  have  been  iofupportable,  had  not  he,  at  he 
toU  Dr  Lifter,  managed  it  fo  aa  to  make  one  letter 
anfwcr  another  t and  that  to  be  always  frrfti,  he  never 
read  a Utter  before  he  had  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  ready 
to  aiifwer  it  forthwith  \ fo  that  the  multitude  of  his 
letters  cloyed  him  not,  nor  ever  Ur  upon  his  bands. 
Among  otbers,  he  was  a conftant  correspondent  of  Mr 
Robert  Boyle,  with  whom  he  bad  a very  intimate 
friendship  t and  he  tiannated  Several  of  that  ingenious 
gentleman*!  worka  into  Latin. 

Mr  Oldenburg  coDlioued  to  publifti  thcTran&^lioos, 
a-s  before,  to  xxxvi.  June  15.  1677.  After  whi^ 
the  publication  was  discontinued  till  the  January  fol* 
lowing,  when  it  waa  again  returned  by  his  fucccflbr  in 
the  fecretarv*8  oSHce,  Mr  Nehemiah  Grew,  who  car> 
Tied  it  on  till  the  cod  of  February  1678.  Our  author 
djing  at  bis  houSc  at  CharUtoo,  near  Greenwich  in 
Keo*,  in  the  month  of  Auguft  that  year,  was  interred 
iberr. 

OLDENLANDIA,  in  botany:  A genus  of  the 
tetrandria  monogynia  daft.  Its  ebara^ers  arc  tbefc  : 
Tlie  empaiement  ^ the  flower  is  permanciit,  fitting  up* 
on  the  germcn  ; the  flower  h <•  four  oval  petals,  which 
Spread  open,  and  four  ttamina,  terminsted  bp  foull 
Summits } it  hslh  a roundtfti  germen,  fituated  under 
the  flower,  crowned  by  an  indenled  ftigma  ; the  gcr> 
men  afterwards  turns  to  a globular  capTule,  with  two 
cells  filled  with  fmall  feeds.  We  luivc  but  one  fpecies 
of  this  plant  in  the  EogUfti  gardens ; but  Linnaeus 
enumerates  fix. 

OLDHAM  (John),  an  eminent  Eoglilh  poet  in 
the  17th  century,  fon  of  a nonconformift  minlfter, 
waa  educated  under  bis  father,  and  then  fent  to  £d- 
miini-hall  in  Oxford.  He  became  uflier  to  the  fi*ce> 
fchool  at  Croydon  in  Surry  } where  he  received  a vi< 
fit  from  the  earls  of  Rochefter  and  Dorfet,  Sir  Charles 
Sedlcy,  aud  other  perSooi  of  diftin6tion,  merely  upon 
the  reputation  of  feme  verfes  of  his  which  they  had  l^n 
in  manufeript.  He  was  tutor  to  feveral  gentlemens 
fons  fuccefiively  } and  having  faved  a fmall  fum  of 
moncy^  came  to  London,  and  became  a perfect  vo* 
Ury  to  the  b'jttlc,  being  an  agreeable  companion. 
He  was  quickly  found  out  here  by  the  noblemen  who 
bad  vifited  h:n\  at  Croydon,  who  brought  him  ac* 
qiuiried  with  Mr  Drydcn.  He  lived  rooftly  with 
the  earl  of  Kingfton  at  Holmc-Picrpoini  in  Not* 

a 


tinghamftiire,  where  be  died  of  tbefmaUpox  in  i68t,  Old-Kcsd 
10  the  30th  year  of  his  age.  His  acquaintance  with  II 
learned  authors  appears  by  his  fatires  agaioft  the  Jc*  , 

fuits,  in  which  there  is  as  much  learning  as  wit  di(co*  * 
vered.  Mr  Drydcn  efteemed  him  highly.  Hia  works 
sre  printed  in  2 volt  lamo.  llicy  chiefly  oonfift  of 
fatires,  odes,  traonatioos,  paraphrafes  of  Horace  and 
other  authors,  elegiac  verfet,  imitations,  parodies,  fa- 
miliar cpiftics,  flee. 

OLD-HEAD,  fituated  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and 
province  of  Munftcr,  four  miles  fouth  of  Kinfale,  in 
the  barony  of  Coutcies,  Ireland  : it  is  a promontory, 
running  far  into  the  fca,  on  which  is  a light-houfe  for 
the  convenience  of  Ihipping.— A mile  from  its  extre- 
mity is  an  ancient  caftlc  of  the  lords  of  Kinfale,  built 
from  one  fide  of  the  Ifthmui  to  the  other,  which  de- 
fended all  the  lands  towards  the  head : this  place  was 
formerly  called  Dwwarmfff  and  waa  the  old  feat  of  the 
Irilh  kings.  7*be  Ifthmus,by  the  working  of  the  fea, 
was  quite  penetrated  through,  fo  as  to  form  a ftupen- 
dous  arch,  under  which  boats  might  psfs  from  one 
bay  to  the  other.  Among  the  rocks  of  this  coaft  there 
are  aviaries  of  good  bawlu ; alfo  the  (ei-eagte  or  ofprey 
build  their  nefts  and  breed  in  them. 

OLDMlXON  (John),  was  defeended  from  an  an- 
cient famdy  in  Somerfetfhirc  t be  was  a rii^ent  party- 
writer  and  malevolent  critic,  who  would  fcarcely  have 
been  remembered,  if  Pope,  in  refentment  of  his  abufc, 
had  not  condemaed  him  to  immortality  in  his  Dun- 
ciad.  His  party-writings  procured  him  a place  in  the 
revenue  at  Liverpool,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced 
age  in  the  year  1743.  Befideshis  fugitive  temporary 
pieces,  he  wrote  a Hiftory  of  the  Stuarts  in  folio;  a ^ 
Critical  HiAory  of  England,  2 vols  8vo ; a volume  of 
Poems,  fome  diamatic  pieces,  &c.|  none  of  them  wor- 
thy of  notice,  his  piincipal  taieot  being  that  of  falfify- 
iog  hiftory. 

OkD-wirx,  or  Wrt^c,  See  Labrus. 

Old-wixk  F%/h^  See  Balistis. 

Old-wohah*s  ulano,  a narrow  flip  of  land,  about 
two  miles  long,  feparitcd  from  Bombay  in  the  Esft 
Indies  by  an  arm  of  the  fea,  which,  however,  is  psff- 
abie  at  low  water.  It  terminates  at  one  extremity  in 
a fmall  eminence,  on  which  a look-out  houfe  is  kept 
for  vcffcls.  Near  the  middle  are  three  tombs  kept  con- 
llaatly  white,  as  land-marks  into  the  harbour.  From 
the  end  of  the  ifland  a dangerous  ledge  of  rocks  fhoota 
forth,  which  are  not  very  eafily  clem^.  It  produces 
oaily  pafturc  for  a few  cattle. 

OLEA,  in  botany,  the  s/rve-Zive : A genus  of  the 
mouqgynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diaodria  clais  of 
planta;  and  in  the  aatar^  method  ranking  under  the 
44th  order,  &apkrU.  The  corolla  is  qu^rilid,  with 
the  fegmenu  nearly  ovate.  The  fruit  is  a monofper- 
mous  ^um. 

There  are  three  fpedcs  of  the  olea.  1.  The  Enr^- 
pea,  or  common  olive-tree,  rifes  with  upright  folicL 
ftems,  branching  numcroufly  on  every  fide,  20  or  30 
feet  high  ; fpear-ftiaped,  ftitt',  oppofite  leaves,  two  or 
three  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  or  more  broad  ; 
and  at  the  axUlas  fmall  cluAcrs  of  white  flowers,  fuc- 
ceeded  by  oval  fruit. 

This  fpcdcB  is  the  prindpal  fort  cultivated  for  its 
fruit ; the  varieties  of  which  arc  numerous  trying  in 
fixe,  colour,  and  quality. 

It 
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It  u a native  of  the  fouthern  warm  parts  of  Europe*  Olivet  have  an  acrid*  bitter*  eatremely  difi^reeable 
and  it  cultivated  in  great  quantiiiet  in  the  fouth  of  tafte  : pickled  (as  we  receive  them  from  abroad)  they 
France,  Italy,  and  Portugal,  for  the  fruit  to  make  prove  lefs  difajpeeable.  The  Lucca  olivet*  which 
the  olive-oil,  which  it  in  lo  gicat  repute,  and  it  tranf-  are  fmaller  than  the  others,  have  the  wcakeil  tafte  ; 
ported  to  all  parts,  to  the  great  advantage  of  thofe  the  Spanilh*  or  larger,  the  llrongell ; the  Provence* 
countries  where  the  trees  grow  in  the  open  ground : which  are  of  a middling  (ue,  are  generally  the  molt 
the  green  fruit  it  alfo  in  much  efteem  for  pickling*  of  eileemed* 

which  we  may  fee  plenty  in  the  (hops.  When  olivet  arc  intended  for  prefervatioo,  they  are 

a.  The  capenjit^  or  cape  box^aved  olive,  rifea  gathered  before  they  arc  ripe.  The  art  of  preparing 
with  (hrubby  lUmt*  branching  numeroufly  from  the  them  coofiftt  in  removing  their  biiternefs*  in  preferv- 
bottom*  fix  or  feven  feet  high  ; fmall,  oval,  thick,  ing  them  green,  and  in  impregnating  them  with  a 
fliff,  Ihiniiig  leaves;  and  at  thcaxilUt  fmall  cluttert  of  bnoe  of  aromatifed  fea-falt*  whuh  gives  them  an  a- 
whitilh  dowers;  fuccceded  by  fmall  fruit  of  inferior  greeable  talte.  For  this  purpofe  different  methods 
value.  arc  employed.  Formerly  they  ufed  a mixture  of  a 

5.  Olfa  P<loraiiJ)ima  (Indnn  name,  Japaoefe  pound  of  quicklime*  with  lix  pounds  of  newly  hfted 

name*^if9i2tfn*  1/ is  thutdeferiDedbyThun-  wood-alhct ; but  of  late,  inft^  of  the  alhei*  they 
berg*  iuiiu  fol'm  mjiformibut^  /effUibus^  employ  ivothing  but  a lye.  Tbit,  it  it  alleged,  foftent 

bus  fenduiiu  (See  Plate  CCCaLIX.)  'J[^c  6ower  of  the  olivet,  makes  them  more  agreeable  to  the  taftcr 
the  olea  oderatidima  it  by  fome  faid  to  give  the  tine  and  left  hurtful  to  the  conftitution.  In  fome  parts 
flavour  ta  the  green  tea  ; but  Thonberg  attributes  the  of  Provence,  after  the  olivet  have  lain  fome  time  in 


laid  flavour  to  the  Cemilu  Jefrrtfat, 


the  brine,  they  remove  them,  take  out  the  kernel,  and 


OUve-treet  are  ealily  propagated  by  (hoots  ; which,  put  a caper  in  its  place.  Thcfe  olives  they  preferve  in 
when  care  hat  been  taken  to  ingraft  them  properly,  excellent  oil;  and  when  that  prepared,  they  ffrongty 
bear  fruit  In  the  fpace  of  eight  or  ten  years.  Thofe  ffimulate  the  appetite  in  winter.  Olivet  peifeAly  ripe 
kinds  of  olive-trees  which  pr^uce  the  pared  oil,  and  nre  foft  and  of  a dark-red  colour.  They  are  then  eaten 
bear  the  greated  quantity  of  fruit,  are  ingrafted  on  without  any  preparation,  excepting  only  a feafoning  of 
tbc  docks  of  inferior  kinds.  pepper,  fah,  and  oil ; for  they  arc  extremely  tart,  bit- 

Different  names  arc  afligned  by  the  French  to  the  ter*  and  corrolive. 
different  varieties  of  the  olive-tree  ; and  of  thefe  they  The  oil  is  undoubtedly  that  part  of  the  produce  of 
reckon  19*  whillk  in  Ilorence  are  cultivated  no  fewer  olive-trees  which  is  of  greated  ^ue.  The  qu^ility 
than  32.  of  it  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  foil  where  the  treea 

Olive  (hoots  are  ingrafted  when  in  flower.  If  the  grow,  on  the  kind  of  olive  from  which  it  is  (xprclTed*. 
operation  has  been  delayed,  sod  the  tree  bears  ftuit,  on  the  csre  which  is  taken  in  the  gathering  and  ptef- 
k is  thought  fufRcient  to  take  off  a ring  of  bark,  two  fing  of  the  fruit,  and  Itkcwtfc  on  the  feparation  of 
fingers  breadth  in  extent,  above  the  higheff  graff.  In  the  part  to  be  extra^d.  Unripe  olives  give  an  into- 
that  cafe  the  branches  do  not  decay  the  fird  year ; ler^le  bittemeCi  to  ihe  oil ; when  they  arc  over  ripr, 
they  afford  nourifhment  to  the  fruit,  and  are  not  lopped  the  oil  has  an  unguinous  tade  : it  is  therefore  of  im- 
off  till  the  following  fpring.  Olive-trees  are  common-  portance  to  choole  the  true  point  of  maturity.  When 
ly  planted  in  the  form  of  a quincunx,  and  in  rows  at  the  (ituatioo  is  favour^le,  thofe  fpecies  of  olives  are 
X confiderable  didance  from  one  another.  Between  cnltivated  which  yield  fine  oils ; otherwife,  they  cul- 
Uie  rows  it  is  ufual  to  plant  vines,  or  to  fow  fome  tivate  fuch  fpecies  of  trees  as  bear  a great  quantity  of 
kind  of  grain.  It  is  obferved,  that  olives,  like  many  fruit,  and  they  extradt  oU  from  it*  for  the  ufc  of  foap- 
other  fruit-trees,  bear  well  only  once  in  two  years,  cries,  and  for  lamps. 

The  whole  art  of  drefliog  thcfe  trees  conflda  in  remo-  T*hey  gather  the  olives  about  the  months  of  No- 
ving  the  fuperfluous  woi^;  for  it  is  remarked,  that  vember  or  December.  It  is  bed  to  put  them  as  foon 


trees  loaded  with  too  much  wood  produce  neither  fo  m pofRble  into  bafkcu,  or  into  bags  made  of  wool  or 
much  fruit  nor  of  fo  good  a quality.  hair,  and  to  prefs  them  immediately,  in  order  to  ex- 

Their  propagation  10  England  is  commonlyby  layers.  UaA  a fine  oiL  Thofe  who  make  oil  only  for  foap- 
The  laying  is  performed  00  the  young  branches  in  eties,  let  them  remain  in  heaps  for  fome  time  in  their 
bring.  Give  plenty  of  water  all  fummer*  and  they  will  dorcboufes  ; when  afterward  prrffed,  they  yield  a 
(ometimes  be  rooted  and  fit  for  potting  off  in  autumn;  much  greater  quantity  of  oil.  Thole  even  who  ex- 
bul  (bmetimes  they  require  two  fummers  to  be  rooted  trad  oil  to  be  ufed  in  food*  fometimes  allow  them  to 
effectually  : when,  however*  they  arc  properly  rooted*  ferment  in  heaps,  that  they  may  have  more  oil ; but 
take  them  off  early  in  autumn,  and  pot  them  feparate-  this  is  extremely  hurtful  to  the  quality  of  the  oil,  and  Is 
ly;  give  water,  and  place  them  in  the  (hade  tilt  they  the  rcalbn  why  fine  oil  is  To  very  rare.  M.  Duhamel 
have  taken  ftefh  root ; and  in  Odober  remove  them  recommends  not  to  mix  found  olives  with  thofe  in 


into  the  green  boufe,  &c. 

Thofe  you  intend  to  plant  in  the  open  ground,  as 
before  fuggefled,  (hould  be  kept  in  pots,  in  order  to 
have  occational  flicker  of  a garden-frame  two  or  three 
years,  till  they  have  acquir^  fome  fixe,  and  arc  hard- 
ened to  the  full  air ; then  tranfplant  them  into  a warm 
border  againd  a wall : mulch  their  roots  in  winter,  and 
nut  their  tops  io  frofty  weather. 


which  a fermentation  has  already  begun,  and  dill  Icfs 
with  fneh  as  are  putrified : io  both  cafes,  the  oil  which 
is  extraded  is  of  a bad  quality,  and  unfit  for  preferva- 
lion.  In  order  to  have  the  oil  in  its  purity,  we  mud 
allow  it  to  depofit  its  fediment,  and  then  poor  it  off 
into  another  vcffcl.  The  oil  extraded  from  the  pulp 
only  of  oHves  is  the  mod  perfed  which  can  be  ob- 
taiaed,  and  will  keep  for  feveral  years ; but  that  which . 
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i*«  from  the  kernel  only*  nr  from  the  nut,  or 

from  the  whole  olive  grountl  in  the  common  way  in 
public  mill#,  h»R  alvrayt  more  or  fewer  defcAt,  lofei 
its  limpidity  in  a certain  time,  and  is  very  apt  to  he- 
roine rancid.  Cart  mufl  be  taken  likewife  to  keep 
the  oil  in  proper  veflrU  well  fhiit.  After  all,  in  the 
eourfe  of  time,  olive-cil  lofra  its  quilitier,  becomes 
difagreeahle  to  the  tafte  and  fmell,  diminilhei  in  flui- 
dity, and  at  length  thickens  conliderahly. 

The  rrfufe  of  the  firft  prefling,  when  fqoceted  a 
fecond  time,  yields  an  oil,  but  thicker  and  Icfs  pure 
than  the  formrr.  What  remains  after  the  fccond 
preiTing,  when  mixed  with  a little  water  and  placed 
in  a pan  over  the  Are,  prodticcs  by  prelTurc  a third 
nil,  but  of  a very  inferior  quality.  What  remains  af- 
ter all  the  nil  is  expreifed,  is  termed  and  U of 

ito  faithcr  ofel>m  as  fuel 

The  fediment,  or yVrr/,  of  new  oil,  we  name  after 
the  ancients,  amttrea it  is  an  excellent  remedy  in 
rhcamstic  affcAions.  In  Paris  the  wax  tifed  fbrOioes 
is  commonly  made  of  the  dregs  of  defecated  oil  aad 
fmokehlack. 

^ Oil  of  olives  is  an  rngredieirt  in  the  compofition  of 
a great  many  baUsms,  ointments,  plsftem,  mollify- 
ing and  relaxing  linhneou.  It  is  of  an  emollient  and 
folvent  nature  ; mitigates  gripes  of  the  colic,  and  the 
pains  accompanying  dyfentcry  ; and  is  one  of  the  heft 
lemedics  when  one  has  chanced  to  fwallow  conrofivc 
poifons  X but  it  by  no  means  prevents  the  fatal  acci- 
dcrti  which  enfue  from  the  bite  of  a fnake,  as  hss 
been  pretendrd.  It  is  an  efl^cAual  cure,  as  M.  Bour- 
geois tells  us,  for  the  Aing  of  wafpt,  bees,  and  other 
infcAs.  A bandage  foaked  in  the  oil  is  immediately 
applied  to  the  fling,  and  a cure  is  obtained  without 
any  inflammation  or  fwelling. 

Olive  oil  is  of  no  ufe  in  painting,  becauie  it  never 
dries  completely.  The  beft  foap  is  made  of  it,  mixed 
with  Alicant  falt-wort  and  quicklime. 

Great  drought,  as  well  as  much  rain,  is  extremely 
injurious  to  the  crop  of  olives.  TIjIb  fruit  it  much 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  a worm  peculiar  to  itfelf, 
and  which  injures  it  fo  much,  that  after  the  olives 
are  gathered  the  produce  of  the  oil  cstraArd  from 
them  is  diminilhed  one  half. 

The  wood  of  the  olive  tree  is  beautifully  veined, 
and  has  a pretty  agreesble  fmell : It  is  in  great  efleem 
with  cabinet-makers,  on  account  of  the  fine  potifli 
which  It  affumes.  It  is  of  a rclinous  nature,  and  coA- 
feqnently  excellent  for  burning. 

As  the  laurel  branch  is  the  fymbnl  of  glory,  fo  the 
olive  .branch  covered  with  leaves  hss  fiom  the  mufl 
ancient  times  l>ccn  the  cml  lem  of  concord,  the  fymbol 
erf  friendship  and  peucc. 

1 he  leaves  of  oHve-trees  have  an  aftringent  quality. 
Many  people  ufe  them  in  making  gargles  for  inflam- 
mations of  the  throat. 

Thcfe  plants  in  this  country  mufl  be  kept  princi- 
pally In  pivts  for  moving  to  the  fisclterof  a grecn-houfc 
ID  winter } Cor  they  are  loo  tender  to  profper  w ell  in  the 
open  ground  in  this  climate  : though  fometime*  they 
arc  planted  agaitift  a warm  fotilb  w'all,and  iliciterrd  oc- 
cafionally  from  frofl  in  winter,  by  mulching  the  r<*ot$, 
and  matting  their  tops;  whereby  they  may  be  pre- 
ferved,  and  will  romelimes  pnrduce  fruit  for  pickling  : 
a very  frvere  winter,  however,  ofteu  kills  or  greatly 
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injures  their  young  branches;  therefore  let  the  prfn.O!«sgln«tn 
cipal  part  be  potted  in  rich  earth,  and  placed  among  II 
the  green-houfe  Ihrubs,  and  managed  as  others  of 
that  kind. 

1‘hefc  trees  arc  often  fent  over  from  Italy  to  the 
Italian  wareKoufes  irr  London,  along  with  orange- 
trees,  flee,  where  pretty  large  plants  may  be  purchafed 
reafonabiy,  which  (hould  be  managed  ai  dircAcd  for 
orange-trees  that  are  imported  from  the  fame  country. 

See  CiTacs- 

OLEAGINOOS,  fometbing  that  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  oil,  or  out  of  which  oil  may  be  expreflTed. 

OLE.VNDER,  or  aosa  bay,  nerhtm  : A genua 
of  the  pentandria  monogynia  clafs.  Its  chaniAersare 
thefe : The  empalertcnt  of  the  flower  is  permanent, 

Bnd  cut  into  five  acute  fegmcnti ; the  flower  has  one 
funnd-fhaped  petal,  cut  into  five  broad  obtufe  frg- 
ments,  which  are  oblique  ; it  hath  a ncAarium,  ter- 
minating the  tube,  w'hich  is  torn  into  hairy  fegmeots; 
it  hath  five  fhort  awl.fhaped  flamina  within  the  tube ; 
it  hath  an  oblong  germen,  which  is  hifid,  with  foarce 
any  ftyle,  crowned  by  tingle  fUgmas ; the  germen  af- 
terwards turns  to  two  long,  taper,  acute-pointed  pods, 
filled  With  oblong  feeeU  lying  over  each  other  like  the 
fcales  of  a fiih,  and  crowned  with  down.  There  are 
four  fpecirt. 

Thcfe  plants  are  generally  propagated  by  layers  in 
this  country;  for  although  they  will  take  root  frorn 
cuttings,  yet  that  being  an  uncertiin  method,  the 
other  is  generally  preferred;  and  as  the  plants  are  very 
apt  to  produce  fuckers  or  Aioota  from  thetr  roots, 
thofe  arc  brfl  adapted  for  laying;  for  the  old  braochea 
will  not  put  nut  roots:  when  thefr  are  laid  down, 
they  fhoul'J  be  flit  at  a Joint,  In  the  fame  manner  at 
is  pradifed  in  laying  of  carnations.  There  are  few 
plants  which  are  equal  to  them  either  to  the  fight 
nr  fmell,  for  their  feent  is  very  like  that  of  the  flowera 
of  the  white  thorn  ; and  the  bunches  of  flowers  will 
be  very  large  if  the  plants  are  ftrong. 

It  IB  called  fiertvm  from  **  humid,”  becaufe  it 
growB  in  humid  places.  The  plant  itfelf  & force 
which  is  infuperablc  ; for  its  juice  excites  fo  great 
and  violent  an  inflammation,  as  immediately  to  put  a 
flop  to  deglutition  j and  if  it  be  received  into  the 
flomach,  that  part  is  rendered  incapable  of  retaining 
any  thing ; the  pernicious  drug  exerting  its  force,  and 
purging  both  up»*7ir>ii  and  downwards. 

N'eriiim  in  qualities  refemblei  the  apocyntim.  Sec 
ArocYHVK.  But  when  handled  and  examined  uponao 
empty  flomach,  in  a clofc  chamber,  it  caufrs  a numb- 
nefe  coming  by  degrees,  with  a pain  in  the  head ; 
w'hich  fhowB  that  fomething  poifonous  belongs  even  to 
the  fmell,  though  there  is  no  danger  if  it  be  received 
in  the  open  air, as  maybe  found  upon  trial.  Antidotc.| 
againii  itepoifon  arc  vinegar  and  ail  acida. 

OLEARIUS  (Adam),  mimfler  to  the  duke  of 
Hotflein,  and  firoretary  to  the  emhaffy  fent  in  16^3  to 
the  great  duke  of  Mufeovy  and  to  the  king  of  Perfia. 

He  Ipeat  fix  years  in  this  employment ; and,  on  his 
return,  pubUflied  a relation  of  bis  ioiimeys,  with  maps 
and  figures  at  Slc^wic,  1696,  in  folio.  He  wrote  an 
of  thf  Chronklti  af  Ho/fein  from  I44R 
io  ; nnd  was  nppoinied  librarian  to  the  duke  of 
Hulfleln,  in  which  capacity  he  probably  died.  He 
has  the  charaAer  of  an  able  matheoiatician,  im  adept 
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CImHu  of  nafici  and  a good  orienttIUli  efpecially  in  the  Per’ 
i fiia  kngumge. 

Oliarivi  (Godfrey),  fon  of  Godfrey  Oleariui, 
' JO.  D.  fuperinteodant  of  Halle  in  Saxony,  ^as  ^orn 
there  in  1639^  He  became  profdTor  of  Gieek  at 
JLeipfic  ; and  ihowed  hia  abilttiea  in  iht-t  Unpiagc  by 
5a  exerctunoni  on  the  domiuieal  epiftha.  and  upon 
uofe  putt  of  the  epiAlea  in  the  New  TelUment  which 
are  read  in  the  public  cxerdfra,  and  which  among  the 
JLutheraotare  the  fuhjet)  of  part  nf  their  fermona.  He 
dtfcharged  the  moA  important  poAs  in  the  univerAty, 
and  among  ocher  dignities  waa  ten  times  redtor  of  it. 
His  learning  and  induAry  wert*  difpl^yed  iu  106  thco* 
logical  difputations,  61  in  philofophy,  fome  program' 
mas  upon  difficult  points,  fereral  fpccches  and  theolo-* 
gical  counfels  1 which  make  two  thick  eolumei : bc- 
fide  his  Moral  Theology,  his  iatrodudtion  to  Theology, 
sshich  treats  of  cafes  of  confcience,  and  his  Hermt- 
neutica  Sacra.  Hr  lived  to  a good  old  age,  dying  in 
1713.  Hit  eldr A fon  of  his  own  name  was  a msn  of 
genius  and  Icarotog,  ti  profcAor  in  the  fame  univrrAty, 
who  publiAicd  fereral  works,  but  died  young  of  a cou« 
fumpeion  before  hit  father. 

OLECRANUM,  or  Olicranon,  in  anatomy,  the 
protuberance  of  the  ulna,  which  prerenti  the  joint  of 
the  elbow  from  being  l;«nt  back  beyond  a certaia 
length,  bee  Akatonv,  n**  51. 

OLENUS,  a Greek  poet,  older  than  Orpbens, 
cane  from  Xanthe,  a city  of  Lycia.  He  compofed 
fctreral  hymns,  which  were  fiingin  the  idsrKl  of  Delos 
tipon  fcHival  days.  Oleous  is  faid  to  have  been  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi  ; to  hare  been 
the  ArA  who  Ailed  at  that  place  the  oAice  of  pricA  of 
AptAlo ; and  to  have  gietn  rrr|K>nrrs  in  verfc  : but  the 
truth  of  thefe  affertions  is  very  donbtful. 

OLEROK,  an  ifland  of  France,  on  the  coaft  of 
Aunis  and  Saiatonge,  about  Ave  miles  from  the  con* 
tinent.  It  is  12  miles  in  length,  and  Ave  in  breadth; 
audit  very  fertile,  conta-Ding  about  1 2,oco  inhabi- 
tants,  who  are  excellent  fcamen.  It  is  defended  by  a 
eaftle,  which  is  well  fortlAed  ; and  (here  is  a light* 
boufe  placed  there  for  the  dircAion  of  (hips.  It  is  14 
miles  fouth-eaA  of  Rochelle.  W.  Long.  1.  26.  N. 
Lat.  46.  10. 

Sea-Laws  tj'  certitin  laws  relative  to  ma- 

ritime aAatrs,  made  in  the  time  of  Richard  1.  when  he 
was  at  the  lAand  of  Oleron.  Thefe  laws,  being  ac* 
counted  the  moA  exceUciit  fra-laws  in  the  world,  are 
recorded  in  the  black  book  of  the  admiralty.  See  5VA 
dm’/  Mare  Claufum. 

OLEUM  ?ALM«  CHRisri,  commonly  called  ea^ 
Jtor  oU,  is  extracted  from  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  pro- 
duced by  the  Ricisias  yfstuncanas.  (See  Ricinus). 
Tills  oil  has  been  much  ufed  as  a purgative  in  medi- 
cine. It  aAs  gently  on  the  bowels,  with  little  or  no 
irritation.  By  many  phyAcians  it  has  been  deemed' 
a fovereign  remedy  in  bilious,  calculous,  and  nephri- 
tic compUiots;  but  its tiAe  is  extremely  naufrous,  and,, 
when  frequently  ufed,  it  is  apt  to  relax  the  tone  of  the 
bowels.  It  it  recommended  to  be  given  in  clyAert;  and 
Dr  Canvane  of  Bath  affirms,  that  when  children  can* 
eot  be  made  to  fwallow  any  medicine,  if  the  navel 
and  hypochondria  be  rubbed  with  this  oil,  it  will 
produce  o«a  or  two  phyAcal  Aools.  He  adds,  th%t 
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given  in  fmall  draughts,  or  by  clyAer,  or  by  embro-  Olfi^firy 
cation,  it  is  an  esculent  and  wonderful  vermifuge.  D 

OLFACTORY  nxrvsi.  Stc  Amatomv,  no  136  ^j***^^^ 
and  140.  » ^ 

OLGA,  queen  of  Igor  the  fecond  monarch  of 
RulTia,  who  Aourifhed  about  the  year  88  having  fiic- 
ceedc'i  bis  father  Ruric,  who  di^  in  878.  Olga  waa 
born  in  Plefcow,  and  was  of  the  bcA  family  in  that 
city.  She  bore  him  one  Ton,  called  Igor 

being  murdered  by  the  Drewenfrs,  or  Drcwliani,  Olga 
revenged  his  deiih.  She  went  afterwards,  for  what 
reafon  we  know  not,  to  Cootlantinople,  where  ihc  wu 
baptized,  and  received  the  name  a( Helena. 

The  emperor  John  Zimifcca  was  her  god'fatber, 
and  fell  in  love  with  her  as  we  are  told:  but  Aie,  al- 
frg'ttg  their  fpiritual  alliance,  refufed  to  marry  him. 

Her  example  made  feme  impreflion  upon  her  fubje^s, 
a good  number  of  whom  became  converts  to  Chri- 
Aianily ; but  none  upon  her  Ion,  who  reigned  for  a 
long  time  after  her  death,  which  happened  at  Perelldw, 
in  the  8clh  year  of  her  age,  14  years  after  her  haptifm. 

The  Ruffians  to  this  day  rank  her  among  their  faints, 
and  commemorate  her  fcAival  on  the  1 ith  of  July. 

OUBANUM,  in  pharmacy,  a gummy  reAn,  the 
pnxludV  of  the  juni^us  /ycia  (Lin.),  brought  from 
1 iirkcy  and  the  EaA  Indies,  ufually  in  drops  or  tears 
like  thofe  of  mjftich,  but  larger;  of  a pale  yellowith, 
and  fometimes  reddifh,  colour  ; a moderately  warm' 
pungent  tadc,  and  a Arong,  not  very  agreeable  fmelL 
This  drug  has  received  many  diffirrent  appellations,- 
according  to  its  dilFerent  appearances  : the  Angle  tears 
are  called  Amply  olibanvmt  nr  thus  ; when  two  are  join- 
ed together,  they  have  been  called  thus  mtifcu'um,  and 
when  very  large,  thus  jam'xnmum : fometiincs  four  or 
Ave,  about  thebiguefs  of  Albreds,  arc  found  adhering 
to  a piece  of  the  bark  of  the  tree  which  they  exuded 
from ; thefe  have  been  named  thiu  ttrih/am : the  riner 
powder  which  rubs  oA  from  the  tears  in  the  carriage, 
mica  thurisi  and  the  coar fer  powder,  manna  tburii.  This 
drug  is  not  however,  in  any  of  its  Rates,  what  is  now 
called  thus  or  franktneenfe  in  the  Atops.  See  the  article 
Thus. 

Olibaoum  confids  of  about  eqiird  parts  of  a gummy 
and  rcAnous  fubAance ; the  ArA  foluble  in  water,  the 
other  in  rcAiAed  fpirit.  With  regard  to  its  virtues, 
abundance  have  been  attributed  to  it,  particubrly  in 
diforders  of  the  head  and  brcaA,  to  harmoptoei,  and 
in  alvine  and  uterine  fluxes:  but  its  real  cAcvbs  in  thefe 
cafes  are  far  from  anfwering  the  promifes  of  the  re- 
commenders.  Rivrrius  is  faid  to  have  had  large  experi- 
ence of  the  good  cAcAs  of  this  drug  in  pleuriAes,  efpe- 
ciatly  epidemic  ones : he  dircAs  a fcooped  apple  to  be 
Ailed  With  a dram  of  olibancm,  then  covered  and  roaft- 
ed  under  the  aAies;  this  is  to  be  taken  for  a dofe,  three 
ouncea  of  carduus  water  after  it,  and  the  patient  co« 
vered  up  warm  in  bed;  la  a Aiorl  time,  he  fays,  either 
a pleoiiful  fweat,  ot  a gentle  diarrhaea,  enfues,  which 
carry  oA  the  difcafc.  CeoAroy  informs  us,  that  he 
has  frequently  made  ufe  of  thismedicioe  after  venefee* 
tion,  with  good  fuccefr ; but  acknowledges  that  it  has 
fametimes  railed. 

OLIGiEDRA,  in  natural  hiAory,  the  name  of  a 
genus  »f  cryAals  compofed  of  very  few  planes,  as  the 
name  expicAcs.  The  word  is  compounded  of  **  a 
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01if(tithr  few,”  tnd  ^(*  **  a plane.”  Tlic  boditi  of  iKU  clafi 
^ are  crylUla  of  the  impcrfcel  kind  ; being  compofod 
of  column*  afBaed  irregularly  to  feme  folid  body  at 
’ one  end,  and  the  other  terminated  by  a pyramid:  but 
the  column  and  pyramid  being  both  pentangular,  the 
vhole  confift*  only  of  ten  plane*,  and  not,  aa  the  com- 
mon kind,  of  1 2. 

Ol-IGARCHV,  a form  of  go»emment  where- 
in the  admioillration  of  aflairt  U confined  to  a few 
hand*. 

OLIO,  or  OoLio,  a favoury  dlili,  or  food,  com- 
pofed  of  a great  variety  of  ingredients ; chiefly  found 
at  Spanish  tabic*. 

n’lie  forms  of  olios  arc  variou*.  To  give  a notion 
of  the  flrange  afTemblage,  wc  fliall  here  add  one  from 
an  approved  author. 

Take  rump  of  beef,  neat*  tongue*  boiled  and  dried, 
and  Bologna  faufagci);  boil  them  together,  and,  after 
boiling  two  hours,  add  mutton,  pork,  tcnil'on,  and 
bacon,  cut  in  bit* ; as  alfu  turnips,  carrot*,  oruon*, 
and  cabbage,  borage,  endive,  marigolds,  forrcl,  and 
fpiuach  ; then  fpicev,  as  faffron,  cloves,  mace,  nut- 
meg, See.  This  done,  in  another  pot  put  a turkey 
or  goofc,  with  capons,  pheafant*,  wigeon*,  and  duck*, 
partridge*,  teals,  and  nock-doves,  Itiipcs,  qiTailt,  and 
l.irkg,  and  boil  tliem  in  water  and  f^t.  In  a third 
vefTcl,  prepare  a fauce  of  white  wine,  ftrong  broth, 
butter,  bottom*  of  artichoke*,  and  chefnuts,  with 
cauliflowers,  bread,  marrow,  yolk*  of  eggs,  mace,  and 
f.tfFrou.  Lallly,  difh  the  olio,  by  firft  laying  out  the 
beef  and  veal,  then  the  venifon,  mutton,  tongue*,  and 
faufages,  and  the  root*  over  all ; then  the  larged 
fowls,  tlicn  the  rmallcft,  and  Lilly  pour  on  the  Luce. 

OLISIPO,  (i^my,  Antonine,  litfcriptions);  a town 
. of  Lufitania,  fuuaud  on  the  north  fide  of  the  frith  of 
the  Ta^u* ; of  fnch  antiquity,  that  SoUnus  thought  it 
wa*  built  by  UlyiTcs;  and  Mels,  probably  to  favour 
this  opinion,  writes,  according  to  the  common  copies, 
both  of  them  perhaps  deceived  by  the  fimi- 
hmy  of  found.  It  was  a municipium,  with  the  fur- 
name a privilege  granted  by  the  mu • 
niftceacc  of  Auguftu*,  ( Infcrlption*,  Pliny).  Now 
Li/bon,  capital  «f  Portugal,  muated  ou  the  noith 
bank  of  the  Tagus,  dillant  about  ten  mile*  from  its 
mouth.  See  Lisbon. 

OLIVAREZ  (Count  de'l.by  name /)<»  Ga/parde 
Cuxmant  favourite  and  minifler  to  Don  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain,  about  i6;o ; a man  of  great  parts  and  bound* 
lefs  ambition.  I'hilip  no  fooner  became  king,  than 
he  became  the  fubjeA  of  this  his  favourite.  The  king 
bad  abilities,  it  is  true,  but  they  lay  dormant  { and 
whilil  he  fpent  his  time  in  tilUcfs  iiiadtvity,  the 
whole  government  was  under  the  dinrdlion  of  Oliva* 
tez.  The  count**  management,  indeed,  was  fiifflci* 
cnlly  dexterous  In  Svcomplifliing  hi*  own  deriga*  | for 
by  the  bcH  framed  cxcuf.s,  i-nd  on  the  moR  p]au:.b!c 
pretexts,  he  removed  all  fuch  as  hr  tliought  flood  in 
hift  way  ; nor  did  he  flop  there,  but  fometimes  perre-* 
cuted  hi*  rivaUeven  to  death,  of  which  Don  Rodrigo 
CahUrona  was  a mrlaticholy  inflance,  an  inflance  which 
at  that  time  excited  iinlveifalcomp?lIion.  This  minifler, 
in  fliurt,  had  a genius  of  iio  common  kind;  added  to 
which,  he  had  a difpofltion  which  fpurntd  all  con* 
troul. 

He  had  perfecuted  the  late  miniflry  for  their  pufiiU- 
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nimity  in  the  management  of  aflain ; he  therefore  OHvarae. 
thou^t  it  neceflaiy,  and  it  wt»  certainly  prudent,  to  ' v “ * 
purfue  new  mcafurcs.  Hi*  felf-fufliciency,  though  un- 
bounded, was  concealed  under  the  veil  of  aflumed 
modefty,  and  he  was  careful  to  make  it  appear  that 
he  was  wholly  taken  up  with  the  things  of  hi*  own 
province.  His  politic*  were  of  a refloed  perhaps,  but 
not  of  a very  ufeful,  tendency  ; for  hi*  imprudence,  or 
his  wrong  notions  on  the  fubjecl,  made  him  renew  a 
war  with  Holland,  contrary  to  the  univcrlal  opinion 
of  the  council  and  the  people.  By  the  fame  impru- 
dence, or  by  fomccliing  worfe,  he  provoked  EnglLtd, 
and  obliged  her  to  endeavour  to  humble  the  pride 
and  lefleii  the  authority  of  the  houfe  of  Auilria. 

Thus  far  he  had  been  of  little  fervice  to  bis  country, 
haring  ouly  provoked  the  refentment  of  the  mofl  power- 
ful dates,  particulary  England,  France,  Holland, &c.  to 
confpirc  for  its  ruin.  It  is  remarkable  that  Olivarez, 
notwithiUnding  this,  never  loti  his  credit  { and  indeed 
things  fu  ttimed  about  in  the  end,  that  though  Spain 
for  a whole  year  wa^  put  to  the  fevered  trials,  it  ac- 
quired a degree  of  fame  which  fufficiently,  in  the  gc* 
ncral  opinion,  overbalanced  feme  little  lofs.  Olivarez 
too  was  particularly  fortunate  in  making  the  peace  ; 
in  which  tranfadion  he  gained  a very  confidtrable  ad- 
vantage over  Richlicu,  ^ that  thing*  appeared  to  be 
flill  in  a very  favourable  train.  Fortune,  however,  was 
not  always  quite  fo  indulgent  to  the  fchenics  of  this 
minifler  : he  again  drew  Spain  into  a war  with  Man* 
ttia,  contrary  to  the  fentiments  of  the  wifeft  men  ; 
from  which  is  juflly  dated  its  dcclcnflon,  if  not  its 


ruin. 

On  the  whole,  Olivarez  feens  to  have  been  always 
aver fe  to  peace  t and  with  fuch  a relUtfs  difpofition, 
it  is  undoubtedly  wonderful  that  he  held  his  place 
fo  long  and  with  fo  few  complaints  a*  he  did. 

It  was  certainly  owing  to  his  ambition  and  obfli- 
nacy,  that  an  almofl  general  war  was  excited  about 
the  year  1627,  and  which,  as  wc  have  faid,  proved 
fo  fatal  to  Spain.  So  averfe,  indeed,  does  he  appear 
to  have  been  to  peace,  that  he  ufed  every  means  in 
hi*  power  to  prevent  the  rcfloratlon  of  it  in  Italy  ; 
and  for  this  very  purpofe  he  fent  Fcria  into  Milan, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  a mao  of  fuch  a temper  and 
abilities  as  fuited  his  purpofe*  f for  he  was  naturally 
averfe  to  quiet.  1 le  endeavoured  to  break  the  al* 
Jiancev  of  the  duke  of  Mantua  by  various  ilratagcms ; 
but  they  did  not  fuccced:  the  fchemes  of  Olivarez 
and  the  intriguer  of  Fcria  being  totally  defeated.  Our 
minifler  had  fooii  after  this  another  caufe  of  mortifica- 
tion, on  Richlicu**  being  created  a duke  and  peer  of 
France,  and  unaiiitnuuny  admitted  among  the  Vene- 
tian nobility;  which  could  not  fail  to  be  a fevere  flroke 
on  Olivarez,  who  confldcred  him  at  hia  implacable 
enemy.  > 

The  people  at  Icngtli  began  to  fee  and  to  be  dif* 
plcafrd  with  his  cunJu<^  ; and  witiT  rcafon,  had  they 
kuown  it  all,  for  it  was  tn  many  infljncct  cruel  and 
dctcftabic.  Indeed  ihediflcrenccawhich  at  that  timehad 
fo  long  fuhnfled  between  France  and  Spain  were  the 
tlFc^of  the  private animolity bet weenbim and Richlieu. 
Things,  however,  fo  turned  about,  and  Spain  was  fo 
unufualiy  rucccfsful,  that  the  faults  of  the  minifler 
were  overlooked  fui  the  time;  but  this  uoexpe&ed 
good  fortune  had  no  other  eOc^  than  that  of  making 
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him  far  more  mfolent  than  orr.  He  was,  in  mry 
^ "V""  inflancci  one  of  the  inoft  headftrong  and  obftfnalc 
men  in  the  world : be  bad  fet  hii  heart  on  the  rtdue> 
tion  of  Cafal  in  Italy,  and  he  wae  determined  on  it 
at  whatc^'er  hatard  ; this  foolifh  enterprife  was,  how> 
e>’er,  unaccountably  defeated,  and  the  Spanilh  army 
expen'enced  a total  defeat. 

The  revolt  of  the  Catalans,  whom  he  wilhed  to  dc- 
|mve  of  their  ptivile^cs,  waj  the  next  confequcncc  of 
hi>  folly:  he  had  privately  employed  the  Maiquig  de 
los  Velex  to  extinguilh  this  rebellion  j but  the  cruHty 
of  the  mcifurcs  ufed  for  thia  purpofe  only  inflamed 
it  the  more.  '1‘he  revolution  of  Portugal,  another 
dtfafiroui  event,  waa  alfo  the  refult  of  hit  obliinacy 
and  figour, 

Thia  fcrics  of  ill  fortune,  which  ought  to  have 
opened  the  ejrcs  of  the  Catholic  king  and  hit  minillen, 
feemed  to  infatuate  both.  The  great  fccret  hy  which 
Olivarci  had  governed  hia  maf^er  was  being  the  com* 
anion,  or  at  lead  the  contident,  of  hit  pleafuret. 
V'hilc  he  afleAed  to  deceive  the  world  with  a fpe- 
clout  appearance  of  religion  and  piety,  he  was  not 
only  immerfed  in  vice  himfclf,  but  encouraged  and 
promotrtl  it  in  hit  prince,  to  the  fcandal  of  hia  fuh- 
jeds,  and  the  prejudice  of  hit  affain.  At  this  time, 
of  all  others  the  mod  improper,  Olivarcr  produced 
a badard  of  hit,  hitherto  called  Juftant  he  had  taken 
fn  little  care  of  this  fon,  that,  not  able  to  rubfid  in 
Spain,  he  had  palTcd  over  to  the  Indies,  where,  in 
very  mean  !***tiont,  he  had  fcarce  got  bread.  On 
him  he  now  i^flowed  the  name  oi  Henrico  de 
Guxman;  and,  bringing  him  with  great  pomp  and 
iplcndor  to  court,  either  flattered  or  forced  the  con- 
ftablc  of  Caflile  Co  give  him  hii  daughter  ; in  confi- 
deration  of  which  alliance  he  waa  to  devolve  upon  him 
his  duchy  of  St  Lucar.  In  the  beginning  of  his  ad- 
miniftration,  by  fomc  accident  or  otJicr,  he  prefented 
to  the  king  a memorial,  in  relation  to  an  aflair  upon 
which  his  majefty  had  already  received  one  from  Don 
Balthafar  de  Zuniga  : upon  comparing  them,  they 
contradiidcd  each  other  flatly.  The  king  ordered 
a perfon  of  great  quality  to  inquire  thoroughly  into 
this  bufinefs  ; in  confequence  of  which  Don  Baltha- 
far*a  memorial  appeared  to  be  the  truth,  and  that  of 
Oliv^rc/.  the  reverfe  of  it.  The  king  was  very  angry  j 
but  the  count  regained  hit  favour,  by  procuring  far 
him  the  fair  a^lreCi  Caldeiona.  By  this  woman  he 
had  a fon,  of  wham  no  great  notice  was  taken ; but 
now,  to  obfeure  the  folly  of  the  Condc  Duke,  this 
youth,  fcarcc  in  the  14th  year  of  his  age,  was  pro- 
duced, with  the  title  of  Don  Juan  of  Aujlnoy  and  de- 
clared genctaliflima  of  the  army  sgainll  Portugal  t 
white  the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  Don  Balth^ir, 
waa  left  under  the  tuitroo,  or  rather  in  the  cullody, 
of  the  countefs  of  Olivarez ; at  which  condu^  the 
queen  was  chagrkied,  the  people  enraged,  and  the 
world  in  general  aftonifhed. 

Hia  fchcmea  now  began  to  be  entirely  broken  and 
defeittd  everyarhere  and  in  ewry  kind  | he  fell  under 
the  difpleafurc  of  the  queen,  the  emperor,  the  gran- 
dees, and  the  people  all  at  once,  and  expctienced  the 
difgrace  he  had  long  merited.  His  ill  fortune,  which 
came  upon  h*m  with  the  force  of  a torreot,  did  not, 
however,  wholly  overpower  him ; he  waa  indeed  ob- 
liged  to  conceal  himfclf,  in  order  to  avoid  the  rage  of 
VoL.Xia.  Part  1. 


the  populace  ; but  he  had  ftill  confidence  enough  to 
offer  an  apology  for  his  conduct  which  pofTeffed  no 
inconfidcralic  lhare  of  W'it  and  humour,  well  temper- 
ed with  fpimed  and  maftcrly  reafotiing.  It  was  not, 
however,  of  any  confeqacnce  to  him ; for  he  was 
banifhed  to  Toro,  where,  worn  out  by  inflrmitietf, 
or  overcome  by  defpair,  he  ended  hia  days  about  the 

year  164?- 

OLIVE,  in  botany.  Sec 

Qurti-Prxfs.  In  order  to  obtain  the  olive  oil,  tlic 
olives  arc  lirll  bruifed  in  a rough  trough,  under  a mill- 
ftone,  rolling  perpendicularly  over  them  ; and  when 
fuffidently  malhed,  put  into  the  mayc,  or  trough,  *n, 
of  an  alive  prefs,  where  aa  arc  the  upright  beams,  or 
checks  t hy  the  female,  and  •*,  the  male  ferew  ; fy  the 
board  on  which  the  fcrew  preffes;  gy  a cubical  piece 
of  wood,  called  a block  ; the  peel,  a circular  board, 
to  be  put  under  the  bluck.  By  turnin  ; the  ferew,  all 
the  liquor  is  preffed  out  of  the  malhed  olives,  and  is 
called  x'irgm-oi/  f after  which,  hot  water  being  poured 
npon  the  rcrr>ainder  in  the  prefs,  a coarfer  oil  is  obtain* 
cd.  Olive-oil  keeps  only  about  a year,  after  which  it 
degenerates. 

OiifK  Cclonry  a yellow  mingled  with  black. 

Olivb  (Peter  John),  was  Lorn  fn  France,  and  died 
in  1297,  fiftieth  year  of  his  a^.  In  his  youth 

he  wrote  a book  in  praife  of  the  V^irgin  Mary,  which 
was  condemned  during  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  1 11» 
as  containing  fomc  things  too  extravagant.  He  afters 
wards  was  frequently  accufed  by  the  brothers  of  his  or* 
dcr,  whofe  refentment  he  had  drawn  upon  himfelf  by  hia 
ftverv  reproofs  of  their  luxury,  and  his  endeavours  to 
recal  them  to  the  povmy  and  rigour  of  their  firrt  in* 
flitutlon.  After  hia  death  his  b^y  was  dug  up,  he 
was  condemned  as  a heretic,  and  hia  writings  were 
burnt,  and  remained  prohibited  till  the  time  of  Sixtua 
IV.  who  having  ordered  them  to  be  examined,  decla* 
red  they  contained  nothing  exprcfdy  contrary  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  The  propofitioni  condemned  by  John 
arc  mentioned  by  Emmcricus,  in  bis  Diredlory  of  the 
Inquifitlon,  under  twenty-two  heads.  The  chief  of 
them  arc,  “ That  the  Pope  was  the  myftical  anticlirifi  ; 
that  Si  Francis  was  the  angel  in  the  Revelations  faid 
to  have  the  mark  of  the  living  God,  and  that  bis  rule 
was  the  true  gofpcl  i that  the  perfect  ftate  of  the 
church  began  with  St  Francis;  and  that  Clirift  and  bit 
apolUea  had  no  property  either  in  common  or  in  par- 
ticular, but  only  the  ufu-frucl  of  what  they  enjoyed.** 

OLIVER  (Ifaac),  an  excellent  Englifli  painter, 
bom  in  1556,  eminent  both  for  hiftory  and  portraits. 
Several  fine  miniatures  of  thia  mailer  are  to  be  fecn  in 
the  coUc&iooa  of  our  nobility  and  gentry;  fomc  of 
them  portraits  of  himfclf.  As  he  was  a very  good  dc> 
figner,  his  drawings  are  finithed  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  pcrfcAion  ; many  being  copies  after  Psrmc- 
giano.  Rubens  and  Vandyck  painted  James  I.  after 
a miniature  of  Oliver's,  which  is  a fufiicicnt  teiHmony 
of  his  merit.  He  died  In  1617. 

Olive*  (Peter),  the  fon  and  difciple  of  Ifaac  Oli- 
ver, waa  Lorn  in  1601.  He  arrived  at  a degree  of  per- 
fedlion  in  miniature  portraits  confcffedly  fuperiur  to  bis 
father,  or  any  of  his  cetemporaries,  as  he  did  not  con- 
fine his  fubjcdls  to  a head  only.  lu  the  cnlledtions  of 
Charles  I.  and  James  II.  there  were  ty  billorical  fuh- 
jeCts  painted  by  this  Oliver  ; of  which  feven  are  lliH 
C c . prekrved 
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prc(<r««d  M the  ck>(et  of  queen  Caroltne  tt  Keofingf 
pjK«->o.  2 capiul  paiftling  of  hit  rife  it  in  the  pof> 

^ " fc0k>n  of  the  duchcf*  of  Portland.  He  died  in  t66o. 

OLIVET*  or  AU»nt  0/  Oi/rst  (anc.  geog.)* 
filunted  to  the  eifl  of  the  city  of  Jcrtifaiemf  and  part- 
ed from  the  city  only  by  iLe  brouk  Kidroo*  and  by 
the  vJley  of  Jrbofhiphat*  which  Wretches  ont  from  the 
nnnli  to  the  fouth.  It  was  upon  this  mount  that  So< 
lomon  built  templet  to  the  god«  of  the  Ammonites 
(t  Kings  li.  ?.)  and  of  the  Moabites*  out  of  com- 
pUit'ance  to  hi<*  %iieet»  «ho  were  nttivet  of  thefe  na> 
tiont.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Mount  of  Oiivrs  it  called 
the  meuBtain  tf  urruption  (2  Kings  axiii.  i^^.)  Jo> 
frphns  iiiys»  that  this  mouctaio  is  at  the  di«lance  of 
five  or  furlongs*  from  Jerufaiem*  which  make 

62^  geometrical  pace**  or  the  length  of  a Sab!  ath- 
day*t  h»urcey«  fays  St  Luke  ( A^s  t.  1 2. ) The  Mount 
of  Olives  hail  thice  fuminita,  or  was  cornpofM  of  three 
fieveral  mountains*  rangei!  one  after  another  from  north 
to  fouth.  The  middle  fummit  is  that  from  whence 
our  Sariour  afccnde  l into  heaven.  It  w:ii  upon  chat 
towards  the  Couth  that  Solomon  built  temples  to  ht« 
sJoli.  The  fummit  which  is  mod  to  the  north  is 
di^ant  two  furlongs  from  the  midilrmoft.  This 
m the  highell  of  die  three*  and  it  commonly  called 
Galilee. 

In  the  time  of  King  Uzxiah*  the  Mount  of  OSirea 
was  fu  (battered  by  an  earthquake,  that  half  of  the 
•arth  that  was  on  the  weiVrn  hde  fell  down*  and 
tolled  four  furlongs  or  50')  paces  from  thence,  towards 
the  motintaio  which  was  oppohte  to  it  on  the  caft  ; fo 
that  the  earth  blocked  up  the  highways,  and  covered 
the  king’s  gardens* 

Mr  Maundrell  telU  us,  that  he  and  bis  company 
going  out  of  Jcrufalem  at  8t  Stephen’s  ^te*  and  cro^ 
fmg  the  valley  of  Jehudiapbat*  began  immediately  to 
afeend  the  mountain  \ that  being  got  above  two-thirds 
4>f  the  way  up*  they  esme  to  ceitain  grottoes  cut  with 
iatricate  windings  and  caverat  under  groun<l*  which 
were  called  the  fepulchres  of  the  prophets  t that  a little 
higher  up  were  twelve  arched  vaults  under  ground* 
ifsnding  (ide  by  fide*  and  built  in  memory  of  the 
apoltles,  who  are  &id  to  hi*e  compiled  their  creed  in 
this  pUce  { that  fixty  paces  higher  they  came  to  the 
place  where  Chrirl  is  faid  to  have  uttered  his  prophecy 
concerning  the  final  deftru£iion  of  Jeru^lcm  ; aod  a 
little  un  the  right  hand,  to  another,  where  he  is  faid 
to  have  dit^sted  a fecond  time  the  Lord's  prayer  to 
bis  difct;:K'S  t that  fbmewbat  higher  is  the  enve  of  a 
faint  called  Pehgia  ; a little  shove  that  a pillar,  de- 
noting the  place  where  an  angel  gave  the  Blcfled  Vir- 
gin three  days  warning  nf  her  death  { and  at  the  top 
«»f  at),  the  place  of  our  UlefTcd  Lord’s  afeenfion. 

01-1  V'ET.*\N  ( Robert),  related  to  the  famous  Cal- 
vin, printed  at  Neukhatcl  in  <535,  in  folio,  % verfion 
of  the  llible  into  I'rv  Oih,  the  lirft  which  had  been 
traiidated  from  the  originul  Hebrew  ami  Greek.  It 
is  v/’ritten  in  an  uncouth  aod  barbaroas  fiylc,  and  is  far 
from  bring  faithful.  The  chara^rra  in  which  it  is 
printed  are  Gothic,  and  the  Luiguage  of  it  is  no  left 
fb.  It  is  valued  only  bcv'uufe  it  is  rare  to  be  found. 
Calvin  it  thought  to  b ve  bad  a very  confiderable  (hare 
in  this  traafiatiofl,  Olivetan  furvivrd  his  publication 
but  3 (hort  time ; for  he  was  poifuned  at  Rome  the 
Year  after,  of  which  his  tran.nalion  i*  alleged  to  have 
fccea  the  cauic,  Oiivctiia's  I}iblc|  reviled  by  Jobq  Cal- 


vin and  K.  MaKnge*,  was  reprinted  at  Geneva,  in  f54^*  Olivier 
in  quarto.  This  edrtioa  is  fliil  rarer  than  the  former.  I ^ ^ 
It  IS  called  the  HilU  dk  VEpit^  bccauCe  the  primer  had  Oly^P^ 
a fword  for  his  6;^o.  ’ “• 

OLIVXKR  (Claude  Matthieu),  advocate  of  the  par* 
llaroentof  Aix,  was  born  at  Marfeilies  in  1701,  and  ap- 
peared at  the  bar  with  eclat.  He  had  a chief  hand  in  the 
efialdiihmentof  the  acoxirmy  of  M^rfeilK's,  ainl  was  one 
of  its  original  mrml/cm.  He  poiTcifed  aquick  and  lively 
genius.  A few  hours  retirement  from  focicty  and  from 
his  pleafures  were  fiequeotly  fufiWieut  to  ens!  le  hliu 
to  fjeak  and  write,  even  on  importa.it  caufes  ; hut  his., 
works  commonly  bore  marks  ot  liallc.  Oirrn  to  cactla 
in  every  thing,  he  would  employ  a fortnight  in  iiudy- 
ing  the  Co-'c  and  the  Digell,  or  in  llortag  hii  mtnd 
v*ilh  the  braulies  of  llerr.oillicnci^  Homer,  Cicero* 
or  ilofinet  \ and  then  aLandon  himlelf  roran«4bcr  fort* 
night,  frcQurnlly  a whole  rr.onth,  to  a hfc  of  frivolity 
and  diflipation.  I-ie  ilied  in  173^,  at  the  age  of  3). 

He  pubUlhed  I.  L*HiJioirt  tU  PUiupp€  roi  t/e  Alucr^ 
it  ptrt  4* /Hexittui'-f  it  C^an.l^  t vols,  l 2mo.  N(X 
wrticr  Ka<i  fo  ably  handled  the  hillory  of  the  age  of 
Philip,  the  intertfti  of  the  diifircnt  natioraof  Gicece* 
and  their  maruicra  and  cutloms : hut  the  conduct  of  the 
work  is  extremely  defc^ivc.  ’I  he  digrefltuns  are  too 
frequent,  and  often  tedious.  The  (lylc  it  iu  no  refpec't 
fuiuble  to  a hillory.  It  is  in  general  dry,  uncon- 
ueded*  and  like  the  Ryle  of  a didcrtatioa.  Some- 
times, however,  we  find  in  it  pafTages  full  of  fire  and 
beauty,  and  turns  of  exprefiion  truly  original  A dif- 
eafe  of  tlic  brain*  with  which  be  was  attacked*  and 
under  which  he  laboured  (everal  years,  prevented  hioi 
from  potting  his  laii  hand  to  the  work  2*  A/rmwrr 
Jut  kt  fnwrt  fionnej  au.t  Romaiiti  par  Ut  MarjiuUiii 
ptnjtnt  la  ttU  Gurrrt  Punitpie.  3.  Alanoirt  fur  let  Je» 
cum-t  4oimpt  aux  Ramatat  par  Ut  Marjaiiou  Juraut  la 
Guerrt  cotUrt  Ut  GtfadWs. 

OLMU  rZ*  a town  in  Germany*  to  Mcamvis*  with 
a bilhnp's  fee,  and  a Hmous  univcrfiiy.  The  public 
buildings  are  very  kandfomc*  particularly  the  jefuits 
college.  It  is  a populous,  trading,  aikd  very  (Irong 
place  ; nnd  yet  it  was  t>kcB,  with  the  wiiole  garrifon, 
by  the  king  of  Pniflu  in  1741.  In  July  i75Shebe- 
fieged  it  again  ; and  when  he  had  almo.d  taken  the 
plsce  he  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiegr,  to  go  aod 
meet  thr  RufiUn  army  It  is  featcJ  on  the  river  Mo- 
rave.  E.  Long.  17.  3J.  N.  L.at.  49.  30. 

OLOCENl'ROS,  in  natural  hiKory,  a name  given 
by  the  old  Greeks  to  s fmall  anirnal  of  the  fptJer  kmd* 
whole  lute  was  accounted  mortal.  It  is  the  fame  with 
the  (dlipuga,  fo  called  from  its  flinging,  nrhltirtg  moft 
violently,  in  places*  or  (eafona*  wHcrr  the  fun  had  the 
mod  power,  as  Africa*  &c.  The  name  fcJfuga  was 
a corrupt  way  of  writing  that  word;  and  tins  (terns  alCb 
a falfc  way  of  writing  the  word  htHaerntrot^  which  fig- 
nifics  the  fame  as  fulipuga.  • 

OLYMPIA  (Maldachini  I^Doa),  a womao  of  a 
very  uncommon  charsiUr*  She  flourifljed  about  the 
middle  of  the  Ufl  century.  She  was  filler. io-law  to 
Pope  Innocent  X.  sckI  hod  the  addreis  to  acquire  an 
unlimited  |x)wcr  over  ibis  vaiu*  weak,  and  injudicioua 
ecctefiafUc.  Her  £un  Camitlo  was  promoted  to  the 
csrdliulate,  under  the  title  of  Pamphilio  ; but  falling  in 
love  with  thePriaceC>Roflana,abeautiful  young  widows 
he  laid  ailde  hit  hat,  aod  married.  The  crime,  if  it  waa 
ooc*  woacftcemcd  by  the  Rumaosio  general  at  leaft  ve- 
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m'al.  Tfce  hflirofr*  wa«  dirpleafcJ  j and  Olfcn- 
pia  procured  their  bsniftirncnt,  afraid  IcJl  her 
d iui’litcr-ia-law  ihould  lefTeo  her  authority  in  (ftc  f<urcd 
court.  ThU authority,  eqiraliy  unzjaturaland  uncommon, 
refle^ed  neither  honour  on  her  who  held  it,  nor  on  the 
man  M ho  allowed  her  to  hold  it.  Such  elevated  Tituationt, 
ho  we  wtT,  whether  they  are  the  reward  of  merit,  the  tffeft 
of  chance,  or  acr^uired  breunnin^,  arefetdom  very  fe« 
cure.  Olympia,  who  had  procured  the  diffp^e  of 
many  who  did  not  tieftrve  it,  and  who  had  herfclf 
merited  fucb  a fate,  at  kn^h  experienced  both  difgrAce 
andSanilhment.  This  wr^a  obtained  by  meant  of  cardinal 
Panrindlo,  a great  favourite  of  the  pope’s.  The  im- 
mediate c^ufe  of  it  was  this : The  pope  had  determined, 
in  order  to  leHen  his  own  trouble,  to  adopt  a nephew, 
an  ^ to  mabe  kiTi  a Ctirtuuol  Pu/rsn,  in  order  to  give  au- 
dience to  amhalTadorsand  minii1eri,and  in  hitabfcnceto 
preside  at  the  council.  Fur  this  purpofe,  at  the  reenm- 
cncndjticm  of  bis  favourite,  hts  hoiinefs  made  choice  of 
Adaili,  brother  of  the  Marquis  .‘\ilalli,  who  had  mar* 
rird  a niece  uf  Olympia.  OJympia  indeed  was  Cightly 
confulted  on  the  affair,  and  fhuwed  no  difapprohation 
of  the  appointment.  The  p^e,  however,  no  fooncr 
got  him  hxed  in  his  new  oincr,  than  he  ihowed  hit 
own  weakneft  by  repenting  of  It.  Olympia  tuo  wat 
dirpleafcd,  an<l  by  her  folicitations  procured  the  dif- 
grace  of  AftalH,  before  he  had  enjoyed  either  the 
nooouri  or  rmulumenti  of  his  office.  Panxirollo,  how- 
ever, foon  managed  matter*  fu  as  to  turn  the  fcalcs  : 
he  prevailed  on  the  pupe  again  to  countenance  and 
honour  AlUUi;  and,  what  was  mpre,  had  influence  fuf- 
ficient  to  perfuade  him  to  difgrace  Olympia,  and  to 
baniih  her  the  court.  She  had  indeed  abufed  her  au- 
thority in  a mod  fcandtlout  manner,  and  had  gained 
fuch  an  ahfolme  afeeodant  over  the  pope,  that  in  every 
« thing  his  win  had  been  fuhlervient  to  her  diAatet.  Her 
avarice  and  ambition  were  unbounded  : Ihe  difpofed 
' of  all  benefice*,  which  were  kept  vacant  till  Ihe  fully 

informed  hu  frlf  of  their  value  : fhe  rated  an  office  of 
jooo  crowns  for  three  years,  at  one  year’s  revenue,  and 
if  for  life,  at  12  years  purclufe,  one  half  of  which  fum 
Ihc  required  to  be  paid  in  advance : fhe  gave  audience 
upon  public  affairs,  enaAed  new  laws,  abrogated  thefe 
of  former  popes,  and  fat  in  council  with  Innocent, 
with  bundles  of  memorials  in  her  hands.  It  was  gene- 
rally fiiid  that  they  lived  together  in  a criminal  corre' 
fpondence,aDd  thiit  Hie  had  charmed  liimby  fome  feerrt 
incsotalion.  In  the  PrutHlant  countries  the  lores  and 
intrigues  of  innocent  and  Donna  Olympia  were  repre- 
lent^d  upon  the  ff  agej  and  fevere  farcafms  were  daily  put 
into  the  hsndsof  Pafquin  at  Rome.  As  fhc  had  ufurped 
fuch  an  abfolute  authority,  the  new  cvdinal  nephew 
faw  tl>e  nerefiity  of  ruining  her  credit;  he  ihcrefiirc 
freonded  the  endeavours  of  Panrirollo.  He  inimuated 
to  the  pope,  that  his  reputation  had  fufl'ered  greatly 
amtfog  the  Catholics  by  her  fcandalous  proceedings, 
and  chat  hts  nuncios  were  treated  with  difrcTpe^  and 
contempt  at  the  courts  of  the  Emperor,  France,  and 
SpAto.  l*pon  ihcfc  rcprrfcntations,  Innocent  at 
length,  but  with  great  reluctance,  baniihed  Olympia, 
and  was  reccnciled  to  Prince  Camillo  and  the  Princefs 
Rnffana;  though  fome  authors  aJirm  that  her  banifh- 
ment  was  no  more  than  a political  retreat,  and  that  fhe 
Rill  in  private  dircfled  the  affairs  of  the  pope.  A 
woman  of  Olympia’s  chtraAer,  bo«re%*ex,  with  ua- 


bounded  ambition,  fuch  an  extravagant  luff  for  power,  Ob^pfs. 
and  fuch  an  ambitious  defirc  of  wealth,  and  who  liSil  “ 
once  poflefleJ  fo  great  an  afccndency  over  fuch  a man 
as  Innocent,  was  nut  to  be  fo  cailiy  put  off.  She  was 
banifhedin  i6^o;  but  in  fhe  again  affumed  tba 

fupreme  direfiion  of  affairs  jnfl  as  l^iore  her  difgrnce. 

She  again  accomplifbed  the  difgrace  of  Afialii,  and  pro* 
cured  the  promotion  of  Azrolini  to  the  offi.e  of  feerc- 
tary  of  the  biiefs.  In  16C4.  his  hoiinefs  rcfigoed  himfelf 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  this  afiuming  woman  { who,  ot>- 
ferving  his  infirmities  daily  increafing,  redoubted  her  ra- 
pacity, difpofing  of  benefices  to  the  highrfl  bidders  in  all 
parts  of  Italy.  She  was  again,  however,  in  hazard  of  l>e- 
tngdifplaccd  by  a new  favourite,  viz.  the  Cardin  d dc 
Ketx:  and  had  not  the  popc’sdiffoluuon  prevented  it,  it 
would  in  all  probability  quickly  have  taken  place.  Do  * 
ring  his  lall  illnefs  he  received  nothing  but  from  the 
hands  of  Donna  Olympia,  who  was  at  great  pains 
piolung  hi*  life,  watched  continually  at  his  bcdTide, 
and  prevented  the  amb.iffadors  01  others  from  uiiluiH  lag 
hiai  willi  dlfcourfcs  upon  bufmefs.  SIvc  is  faid,  du- 
ting  the  lafl  ten  days  of  his  life,  when  he  continued 
without  the  ufe  uf  reafon,  to  have  amaffed  about  half 
a million  of  crowns.  She  did  not  find  the  fucceeding 
pope  (Alexander  VII.)  fo  eafy  to  be  pLtyed  upoo  as  his 
weak  predecefTor : a number  of  mcmoriAls  were  feat 
in  sgainff  her,  and  his  holIncfs  was  well  difpofed  to 
attend  to  them  : he  ordered  her  to  retire  from  Rome, 
and  at  the  fame  time  began  to  examine  witnefles  re- 
fpcAing  her  condud.  She  was  cut  off,  however,  be- 
fore the  trial  was  finlibed,  by  the  plague,  which,  ia 
1656,  affiiAcd  Rome  and  its  neighbourhood.  Her 
eflate  was  not  confifeated  as  was  generally  expedted  \ 
and  the  prince  Pamphilio  was  allowed  to  fuccecd  her. 

The  pope  only  rclcrvcd  for  bis  own  relations  about  a 
million  uf  crowns. 

Olymma  (anc.  grog.),  with  tlie  furname  Pi/utu 
(ScraSo)  ; fo  called  from  the  territory  of  Pifa  in  £lis| 
deferihed  by  Strabo,  **  as  the  tempU  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius,  before  which  ftsnds  a grove  of  wild  olive-trees, 
in  whicli  is  the  ffsdium,  or  foot-courfe,  fo  called  be- 
caufe  the  eighth  part  of  a mile  ; and  by  which  the 
Alpheus,  coming  down  from  Arcadia,  runs.”  Olym- 
pia, however,  was  famous,  not  merely  for  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  but  alfo  fora  temple  of  Juno,  63  feet  long, 
with  columns  round  it  of  the  Doric  order ; and  a 
Metroum  or  temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  a Urge 
Doric  edifice  \ with  holy  treafvirics.  Thefe,  and  the 
porticoes,  a gymnafium,  prytsaeom,  and  many  more 
buildings,  chiefly  in  the  eoclofurc,  with  the  houfes  of 
the  priefls  and  other  inhabitants,  made  Olympia  no  in- 
cunfiderable  pUce.  1 he  ffadium  was  in  the  grove  of 
wild  olive-trees,  before  the  great  temple  | and  near  it 
was  the  hippodrome  or  couile  for  the  races  of  hoifet 
and  chariots.  The  .‘Mpheus  flowed  by  from  Arcadia 
with  a copious  and  very  pleofant  ffream,  which  was  re- 
ceived on  the  coail  by  the  Sicilian  fca. 

The  temple  of  Jupiter  was  of  the  Doric  order,  f>8 
feet  higli  to  llie  pediment,  95  wi  Ii,and  230 long  ; the 
cellencomjwffed  with  columns.  It  waserccded  with  the 
country. flonc ; tlic  roof,  not  of  earth  baked,  but  of 
PentcLic  marble  ; the  /labs  difpolcd  as  tiles;  the  way^ 
to  it  up  a winding  ftairoafe.  I'he  two  pediments  were 
enriched  with  fculpture;  and  one  had  over  the  centre 
a ffatue  of  Vidory  gilded,  and  uDderseatb  a votive 
C c 2 buckler 
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Clrmpii.  bockIcT  €>f  goU!.  At  each  corner  was  a glWcd  rafe. 

■ » Above  the  column*  were  fixed  21  gil  ied  buckler*,  of* 

fcre<!  at  the  conclnfion  of  the  Achx^n  war  by  the  Ro- 
man gcnctal  MuminiuB.  The  g^ic*  in  tJie  two  franl* 
trere  of  braft,  and  over  them  were  rarved  the  labours 
of  Henrulcs.  Within  the  eel!  were  double  coUmnacIcs, 
between  which  was  the  appma-h  to  the  image. 

The  Jupiter  of  Olympia  wa?  accounted  alone  fuffi* 
cient  to  immortaliae  its  maker,  Phidias.  It  was  of 
ivoiy  and  gold,  the  head  crowned  with  olive.  In  the 
richt  band  was  » fiatue  of  Vi^ory;  in  the  left  a 
flowered  fcepirc,  compofed  of  various  metals,  on  wliich 
was  an  ttgle.  I he  fandats  were  of  gold,  as  alfo  the 
vtfimcni,  whicli  wai  curioufiy  embofied  with  lilies  and 
animals.  The  throne  was  gold  inlaid  with  ebony  and 
jrorT,*and  iluddrd  with  jewels,  intermixed  with  paint- 
ings and  exqiiifite  figures  in  relievo.  'I'he  pillars  he* 
tween  the  feel  contributed  to  its  fupport.  Before  it 
were  walls,  ferving  as  a fence,  decorated  principaHy 
with  the  exploits  of  Hercules ; the  portion  oppofile  to 
the  dtior  of  3 blue  colour.  It  w«  the  office  of  a fa* 
rndy  defeended  from  Phidias,  called  pkjfiintnte  or  tht 
poif/herif  to  keep  the  work  bright  and  vlean.  The 
veil  or  curtain  was  doth  rich  with  the  purple  dye  of 
Plurnicia  and  with  Affyrian  embroidery*  an  offering 
of  king  Aiitiochus,  and  was  let  down  from  above  by 
loofing  the  firings.  The  im  ige  tmprtffcd  on  the  fpcc* 
tator  an  opinion  that  it  was  higher  and  wider  than  k 
mtafureJ.  Its  nngnitude  was  fuch,  that  though  the 
temple  was  very  large,  tfie  artifi  feemed  to  have  cried 
ill  the  pnjpfwtion*.  The  god,  fitting,  nearly  touched 
the  ceiling  with  his  head  { fnggefting  an  iJen,  that  if 
he  were  to  rife  up,  he  would  deftroy  the  roof.  A part 
of  the  pavement  befote  it  was  of  black  marble,  en* 
clofed  in  a rim  of  Parian  or  white,  where  they  poured 
oil  to  preferve  the  ivory. 

The  altar  of  Jupiter  Olympius  was  of  great  antiqiii- 
tv,  and  compofed  of  aftica  from  the  ih  gns  of  the  vic- 
tim?,  which  were  cairiid  up  and  confumid  on  the  top 
with  wood  of  the  white  pojdar-trce.  I'he  afhes  alfo  of 
the  prytaiicmn,  in  which  a perpetual  fire  was  kept  oti^ 
n heart!],  were  removed  annually  on  a fixed  day,  and 
fpread  on  it,  being  firft  rainglei  uhth  water  from  the 
Alpbcut.  'Fhe  ctmciit,  it  was  affirmed,  could  be  maile 
with  that  fiuid  only  \ and  therefore  this  river  was  much 
icfpcded,  and  eftcemed  the  molt  friendly  of  any  to  the 
god.  Oneachfide oftheallarwerefione-fieps.  Itsheight 
wa5  22  feet.  Girls  and  wo.men,  when  allowed  to  be  at 
Olympia,  were  fuffered  to  afeend  the  bafement,  v^hich 
was  fiy  fret  in  circumference.  The  people  of  Elis 
facrificed  daily,  and  private  perfons  as  often  as  they 
chofe. 

Religion  fiourilhed  at  Olympia,  and  many  deities 
were  worlhipped  bcfidcs  Jupkrr.  Panfanias  has  enu- 
merated a'«ve  60  altars  of  variotts  fhapes  and  kinds. 
O.nc  of  the  unknown  gods  ffood  by  the  great  altar. 
The  people  of  EKs  offered  on  all  thefe  monthly ; lay- 
ir.g  on  them  bough*  of  olive  ; burning  inceide,  and 
wheal  mixed  with  ^uney ; and  pouring  libations  of 
fuch  liquors  as  the  ritual  preferibed.  At  the  latter 
• ceremony  fomctlmes  a form  of  prayer  was  ufed,  and 
they  funit  hymns  compofed  in  the  Doric  dIalcA. 

Olympia  was  fitiiated  on  an  eminence,  between  two 
mountains  called  OJJh  and  0/ymfrux.  Though  its  ancient 
^Icndor  is  goac,  the  place  remiods  the  trateller  of 


of  what  it'  onee  was.  It  is  in  the  Mtrca,  being  now  OTympiia, 
a fmali  place  called  50  miles  foulh  of  L<- 

panto,  in  E.  Long.  22.  o.  N.  Lai.  37.  40.  * 

OLYMPIAD,  the  fpace  of  four  years,  whereby 
the  Creeks  reckoned  time.— The  firft  Olympiad  fell, 

According  to  the  accurate  and  learned  compuintion  of 
fomc  of  the  modems,  exactly  776  years  before  the 
firft  year  of  Cltrifi,  or  77  J before  the  year  of  his  birth, 
in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  and  s 1 yean  be- 
fore the  bif’Ming  of  the  city  of  Rome.  'I'hc  games 
were  exhibited  at  the  time  of  the -full  moon  next  after 
the  fummer  fi^fticej  therefore  the  Olympiads  were 
of  unequal  length,  be^aufe  the  lime  of  the  lull 
moon  differs  1 1 days  every  year,  and  for  fhat  mfott. 
they  fometimes  began  the  next  day  afur  the  foll\tcc» 
and  at  other  times  four  week*  after.  Tlie  compu- 
tation by  Olympiads  ceafed,  as  fome  fiippofc,  after  the 
364th,  in  the  year  440  of  the  Chridian  era.  It  waa 
univerfslly  adoptCvl  not  only  hy  the  Greeks,  but  by 
many  of  the  neighbouring  countries  ; though  ftill  the 
Pythian  games  ferved  as  kn  epoch  to  the  people  of 
Delphi  and  to  the  Boeotians ; the  Nemsean  games  to 
the  Argives  and  Arcadians;  and  the  Ifihmian  to  the 
Corinthians  and  the  inhahiunts  of  the  Pcloponncfian 
ifthmus.  To  the  Olympiads  hiftoi-y  is  much  indebted; 

They  have  ferved  to  fix  the  time  of  many  mooica- 
tmis  events;  and  indeed  before  this  mclliol  of  com- 
puting time  was  obferve*!,  every  page  ot  biftory  is 
mofily  fabulous,  ani  fiSed  with  obfciirlty  am!  con- 
tradi^ion,  and  no  true  chronological  account  can  be 
propetlveftaMilhcd  and  maintained  with  certainty. 

OLYMPIAN,  a celebrated  vroman,  who  was  daughter 
of  a king  of  Epiru«,  and  who  married  Piiilip  king 
of  Macedmi’a.by  whom  Ihe  ha«l  Alexander  the  C*re*l. 

Her  hatighlinefs,  and  more  probably  her  infidelity, 
obliged  Philip  to  repudi  ite  her,  and  to  marry  Cleo- 
patra, the  nkce  ot  King  Attalus.  Olympias  was 
fenfible  of  this  injiiryt  and  Alexander  (bowed  his  dif^ 
approbation  of  hii  father^*  mcafures,  by  retiring  fmm 
the  court  to  his  mother.  'l‘hc  murder  of  Philip, 
which  foon  followed  this  difgrace,  and  which  fomc 
have  attri‘*uied  to  the  intrigue*  of  Olympias,  was 
pmduAive  of  the  greateft  extravagances.  'Hit  queen 
paid  the  greatrft  honour  to  her  hofhand's  murderer. 

She  gathered  his  mangled  limbs,  placed  a crotvn  of 
gold  on  his  head,  and  hid  his  alhes  near  tbofe  of 
The  adminiftration  of  Alexander,  who  ha4 
fticctcdcd  his  father,  was  in  fomc  inftances  offenlive  to 
Olympias;  but  when  the  ambition  of  her  fon  was  con- 
cerned, fhe  did  not  fcrupic  to  declare  puMicly  that 
Alexander  was  not  the  fon  of  l^ilip,  but  ihkt  he 
was  the  offspring  of  an  enormous  ferpent  who  had 
fupernaturally  introduced  himfelf  into  her  bed.  When 
Alexarider  was  dead,  Olympias  felzed  the  government 
of  Macedonia;  and,  to  eftablifti  her  ufurpation,  ft«c 
crutUy  put  to  death  Aridanis,  with  hi=i  wife  Eury- 
dice,  as  alfo  Nicanor  the  brother  of  CalT.inder,  with 
TOO  leading  men  of  Macedon,  who  were  inimical  to 
her  intereft.  Such  barbarities  did  not  long  remain 
unpunifhed:  Caffander  befieged  her  in  Pydna,  where 
(he  had  retired  with  the  remains  of  her  family,  and 
(he  was  obliged  to  funrender  after  »n  obfiinaie  fiegc, 

'Hie  conqueror  ordered  her  to  be  accufed,  and  to  be 
put  to  death.  A body  of  200  foldiers  were  ordered 
to  put  the  bloody  commaodi  into  execution,  but  the 
4 fplex^ 
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•Jyorpif.  fplencior  and  mijefty  of  the  qiteen  dirarracd  tlicir 
— »“■  courage;  and  flic  was  at  laU  mafucreti  by  ibofe  whotn 
flic  had  cruelly  deprived  of  their  cbildtcn,  about  316 
years  before  the  Chriilian  era. 

OLYMPIC  CAMSs»  were  foUmn  games  among  the 
ancient  Greekst  fo  called  from  Olympian  Jupiter,  to 
whom  they  were  dedicated  ; and  by  fume  faid  to  be 
hrtl  inflituted  by  him,  after  his  vi^or^  over  the 
ions  of  Titan  ; others  aferibe  thr.r  iuflituttoii  to  Her* 
cules,  not  the  Ton  of  Alcmcoa,  but  one  of  much 
greater  antiquity ; others  to  Pclops ; and  others  to 
Hercules  the  fon  of  Alcmena.  iJy  whorafoever  they 
were  iniUtiUcd,  wc  know  that,  at  a period  rather  early, 
they  had  fallen  into  difufe.  'I'hc  ivan  which  prevail* 
ed  among  the  Greeks,  for  a wiule,  totally  interrupted 
the  religious  ceremonies  and  exhibitions  with  which 
they  had  been  accudomed  to  honour  the  common  gods 
and  heroes;  hut  the  Olympic  g.^mes  were  reflared 
on  the  following  occafion.  AmiJIl  the  calamities 
whiihatHided  or  threaten  d Pcloponturfus,  Iphitus, 
a defccniant  of  Oxylus,  to  whom  the  province  of 
k-Citfe/j  Eleia  • ha  i f.dlen  in  the  genttal  partition  of  the  pc- 
/ niofula,  applied  to  the  Delphic  oracle.  The  prictb 
Crtmt-  of  Apollo,  ever  difpofed  to  favour  the  views  of  kings 
and  legislators,  aufwercd  agreeably  to  his  with,  that 
the  fedivaU  anciently  celebrated  at  Olymp'a,  on  the 
A.!pheus,  mull  be  renewed,  and  an  trmtdicc  prod  um- 
ed  for  ad  the  Hates  willing  to  partjikc  of  them,  and 
ddinjus  tu  avert  the  vengeance  of  heaven.  Fortified 
by  this  authority,  auJ  afhiled  by  the  advice  of  i^ycur- 
gus,  Iphitus  took  mcai'ures,  not  only  for  rcUoring 
the  Olympic  foJemniiy,  but  for  rendering  it  perpetuif. 
1 he  injundlon  of  the  oracle  was  fptcdily  diffufeJ 
through  the  rcmotell  parts  of  Qrcrcc  by  the  nume- 
rous votaries  who  frequented  the  facred  mrine.  The 
armillice  was  prochimed  in  Peloponncfus,  and  prepa- 
rations were  ma  le  in  Elcia  for  exhibitmg  Ihows  and 
performing  facrificts.  In  the  heroic  ages,  feats  of 
bodily  ftrength  and  addrefs  were  deflined  to  the  ho- 
nour of  deceafed  wairioTs;  hymns  and  faciihces  were 
referved  for  the  gods:  but  the  fltxible  texture  of  Gre- 
cian fuperrtition,  eafily  confounding  the  exprcfllons 
of  refpc^ful  gratitude  and  pious  veneration,  enabled 
Iphitus  to  unite  both  in  his  new  inHhution. 

The  fcJlival,  which  bded  five  days,  begin  and 
ended  with  a facriii.e  to  Olympian  Jove.  The  in- 
lexmedlatc  lime  was  chiefly  filled  up  by  the  gymnaflic 
exercifes,  In  which  all  freemen  of  Grecian  extraAtoo 
were  invited  to  contend,  provided  they  had  been  Ixjrn 
in  lawful  wedlock,  and  had  lived  untainted  by  any  in- 
femous  immoral  Rain.  The  preparation  for  this  part 
of  the  entertainment  was  made  ia  the  j^icnafium  of 
Elis,  a fpacious  edifice,  furrounded  by  a double  rairge 
of  pillars,  with  an  open  area  in  the  middle.  Ad- 
joining were  various  apartments,  containing  bithi, 
and  other  conveniences  for  the  combatants.  I'he 
•eighhouring  country  was  gradiully  adorned  with  por- 
ticoes, ihady  walks  and  groves,  fnlerfprrfed  with  feats 
and  benches;  the  whole  originally  dcHincd  to  relieve 
the  fatigues  and  anxiety  of  the  car>didales  for  Olym- 
pic fame  ; and  frequented,  in  liter  tiroes,  by  fophifts 
and  philofophcri,  who  were  fond  to  contemplate  w-if- 
dom,  and  communlcite  knowledge,  in  thofe  delight- 
ful retreats.  The  order  of  the  athletic  exercifes,  or 
coaabaUt  iru  efiabUIhed  by  Eycurgus,  aod  corre- 


fponded  almoft  exaftly  to  that  deferibed  by  ITomer,  in 
the  23d  book  of  the  lliaJ,  aud  eighth  of  the  OdyfTcy. 
Iphitus,  we  are  told,  appointed  the  other  ccrcmrinies 
and  enfcrtaiomcTiU ; fettled  the  regubr  return  of  the 
feilival  at  the  cn  1 of  every  fourth  year,  in  the  month 
of  July  ; and  gave  to  the  whole  folcmnity  that  form 
and  arrangement,  which  it  preferved  with  little  va-  . 
riation  above  a tbouftnd  years  ; a perio^I  exceeding 
the  duration  of  the  mod  famous  kin^oms  and  re- 
publics of  antiquity.  Among  the  benefactors  of  Olym- 
pia. at  a much  later  pertoi.  was  reckoned  Herod,  who 
was  afterwards  king  of  Judxa.  Seeing,  on  hf»  way  to 
Rome,  the  games  neglerted  or  dwindling  intoinfigiuH- 
cance  from  the  poverty  of  the  Eleans,  he  difplayed  vail 
tnunilicence  as  prefident,  and  provided  an  ample  reve* 
nuc  for  their  fututd  fupport  and  dignity. 

The  care  and  management  of  the  Olympics  belong* 
ed  for  the  moil  part  to  the  Eleans  ; who  on  that  ac- 
count enjoyed  their  polfdliona  w-iihout  moldkation, 
or  fear  of  war  or  violence.  They  appointed  a certain 
number  of  judgesi,  who  were  to  take  care  that  thofe 
who  oiTered  thcmfelvcs  as  competitors  IhmJd  perform 
their  preparatory  cxercifet;  and  thefc  jujgcj,  during 
the  ioletr.oity,  Gt  naked,  having  before  them  a crown 
ofvinory,  ioimcd  of  wild  olive,  which  was  prcTcntoL' 
to  wbomfoever  they  adjudged  it.  Thofe  who  were 
conquerors  were  called  O/ym^atvffff  and  were  loaded 
with  honours  by  their  countrymea.  At  thefe  games 
women  were  not  allowed  to  be  prefent ; and  if  any  wo- 
man was  found,  ddritig  the  folemnity,  to  iiave  pafTed 
the  river  Alpheus,  fhs  was  tu  be  tiirown  headlong 
from  a rock.  'I'his,  however,  was  fomeiimes  ncglrci- 
ed ; for  we  And  nut  only  women  prefent  at  the  cele- 
bration, but  alfo  fom;  among  the  combatants,  aud 
fome  rewarded  with  (he  crown.  The  preparations 
for  thefe  fctlivals  were  great.  No  perfon  was  permit- 
ted to  enter  the  liHs  if  be  had  not  regularly  excrcifed 
himhlf  ten  month!i  before  the  celebration  at  the  pu- 
blic gymnstjum  of  Llis.  No  unfair  dealings  were  al- 
lowed ; whoever  attempted  to  bribe  his  adverfary  wnt 
fubjected  to  a fevtre  line  ; and  eveu  the  father  and  re- 
lations were  obliged  to  fwcar  that  they  would  have 
recourfc  to  no  artidee  which  might  decide  the  vi.*lory 
in' favour  of  their  friends.  No  criminals,  nor  fuch  as 
were  connected  »Hih  impious  and  guilty  nerfonv,  were 
fuScred  to  prefent  thcmfclves  at  combatants.  The 
wrctliers  were  appointed  by  Lot.  Some  little  LaUs  fu- 
perferibrd  with  a tetter  were  thrown  into  a blver 
urn,  and  fuch  as  drew  the  fame  letter  were  obliged  to 
contend  one  with  the  other.  He  who  had  an  odd  let- 
ter remained  the  UH;  and  be  often  hai  the  advantage, 
as  be  was  to  encounter  the  lift  who  had  obtained  the 
fuperiority  over  his  adverfary.  In  thefe  games  were 
exhibited  running,  leaping,  wreUling,  boxing,  and 
the  throwing  of  the  quoit,  w hich  was  cafted  altogether 
or  quinqturlium.  Befides  thefe,  there  w-ere 
horfe  and  chariot  races,  and  alfu  contentians  in  poetry, 
eloquence,  and  the  line  arts.  The  only  reward  that 
tlie  conqueror  obtained  was  a crown  of  olive.  This, 
as  Come  fuppufe,  was  in  memory  of  the  labours  of 
Hercules,  which  were  accomplilhed  for  the  univerial 
good  of  mankind,  and  for  which  the  hero  claimed  no 
other  reward  but  the  cor.fciourncfs  of  having  been  tlrr 
friend  of  mankind.  So  fmall  and  trifling  a reward 
ftimulatcd  courage  and  virtue,  mod  was  the  fource  of 
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®*r**1"*’»  ^ater  honour!  than  the  rtioft  unboun'led  treaftiTV*. 

' Tbc  ftatuet  of  the  conquerorfy  called  Olympionieit,  were 
errded  at  Olympia  in  the  fnerct!  woo.1  of  Jupiter. 
Their  return  l^ine  was  that  of  a nrarlike  conqueror  ; 
they  were  drawn  in  a chariot  by  four  fiorfrs,  and 
cverywheic  received  with  the  prcate>i  acclam.uionf. 
Their  entrance  into  their  native  city  was  not  through 
the  gate* ; to  make  it  more  grand  and  more  folrmn  a 
'breich  was  made  in  the  walls.  Painters  and  poets 
mere  employed  in  celebrating  their  names;  and  indeed 
■the  viilorlet  fevcr.?|jy  obtained  tu  Olympia  are  the 
<fubjects  of  the  mod  beautiful  odes  of  Piodar.  The 
combatants  were  naked.  A fcarf  was  originally  tied 
•lound  their  wnilt;  but  when  it  had  entangled  one  of 
*the  adverfarieSf  and  teen  the  caiife  that  he  loll  the 
vi^oryy  it  was  laid  afide,  and  no  regard  was  paid  to 
decency.  The  Olympic  games  were  ohfervtd  every 
-fifth  year,  or,  to  fpeak  with  greater  :^^*nefs,  after 
a rcvciutton  of  four  years,  and  in  the  lird  month  of 
the  Sfih  year,  and  they  conttntted  for  five  fov  '.rfliee 
days.  As  they  were  the  mofi  ancient  and  moll  fo- 
lemn  of  all  the  felltv-ls  of  the  Gfteks,  it  will  not  ap> 
pear  wonderful  that  they  drew  fo  many  people,  n«jt 
only  inhahitauts  of  Greece,  but  of  the  neighbouring 
•ifiauds  and  countries. 

Such  b the  account  of  Grecian  wrirm,  who  hive, 
douhtlefi  often  aferibed  to  politive  inllitution  many  in- 
ventions and  uf-tges  naituraHyrcfidtingiTomthepto^rcf* 
five  manners  of  fociely.  When  we  come  to  examine  the 
Elean  games  in  thrir  more  improved  ftatc  together 
with  the  innumerahle  imitations  of  them  in  other  pro- 
vinces of  Greece,  there  will  occur  rcafons  for  believing, 
that  many  regulations,  referred  by  an  cafy  folation 
to  the  legidative  wifdom  of  Iphitus  or  Lycurgus, 
were  introduced  by  time  or  accident,  continued  tliro* 
cufiom,  improved  by  repeated  trials,  and  confirmed 
*-CtlVnt\  * fenfe  of  their  utility*.  Yet  fuch  an  inftitmion 
as  the  Olympiad,  even  in  its  leatl  perfeA  form,  mufl 
iiratt.  hare  been  actenJed  with  manifell  advantages  to  fo* 
ciety.  It  is  fuflicicnl  !>arely  to  mention  the  fufpen* 
fmn  of  hotlihties  which  took  place,  not  only  during 
the  celebration  of  the  fefiivai,  but  a confideraUe  time 
both  before  and  after  it.  Confidcred  as  a religious 
ceremony,  at  which  the  whole  Grecian  name  was  in« 
vited,  and  even  enjoined,  to  afliil,  it  was  well  adapted 
to  facilitate  intercourfc,  to  promote  knowledge,  to 
foften  prrjuviice,  and  to  hallen  the  progrefs  of  civi* 
lifation  and  humanity.  Greece,  and  pnrticula'ly  Pc* 
loponncfti?,  W1S  tlic  centre  from  which  the  adventu- 
rous fpin't  of  its  Inhabitants  hid  difTuferl  innumerable 
colonies  through  the  furrouadiitg  natiors.  To  thefe 
widely  feparjied  communities,  wliich,  nntwlthfianding 
their  comm-m  orizin,  ftcmtHl  to  have  loll  all  connexion 
and  corrvfpondeoce,  the  Olympiad  ferved  as  a com 
nton  bond  of  .lUiancc  and  point  of  reunion.  U'hc 
celebrity  of  this  felUval  continually  attraflcd  to  it  the 
charsAers  moft  diltinguiihed  for  genius  and  enterprife, 
whofe  fame  would  Ivave  olherwile  been  unknown  and 
loft  in  the  houndlcfs  extent  of  Grecian  tcrr.torv.  *rhc 
•remote  inhabitants,  not  only  of  Eimtpe.'n  Greece, 
hut  of  Afia  and  Affica,  f<ing  aflemhied  to  the  wor- 
fiiip  of  common  gois,  were  formed  to  the  fenfe  of  a 
general  ioterefl,  and  excited  to  the  purfuit  of  national 
honour  and  profperity.  Strangers  of  fimllar  difpn- 
iioD!  might  confirm  la  Elis  die  facred  and  iadilTo* 


luble  ties  of  hofpitallty.  If  tbeir  communities  wnv  Ofynipib 
endmijered  by  any  barbarous  power,  they  might  here  V 
folicit  afllft.ince  from  their  Grecian  brethren.  ^ other  ^ 

oocdfions  they  mlglit  explain  the  benefits  which,  in 
peace  ar  war,  their  refpedtve  countric)  were  befl qua- 
lified to  communicate.  And  the  Olympic  fdltval 
might  thus  ferve  the  purpofe  of  refident  ambalTadors, 
and  other  inflitutioat  alike  unknown  to  antiquity. 

OLYMPrS,  the  name  of  fcveral  mountatQs.^One 
bounding  BIrhynia  on  the  foath.-— Another  in  the 
ifian  J uf  Cyprus,  on  whofe  top  was  a temple  of  Venua, 
which  women  were  not  permitted  either  to  enter  or  to 
fee  (Strabo.) —.-V  third.  Olymp'jsof  Galatia  (Idvy). 

■—A  fourth,  of  Lycu,  with  n noSlec'ignominal  tova, 
near  the  fca-cosft  (Strabo,  Ciceto\  exiin^  in  Pliny's 
time,  there  remi'ning  only  a citadel:  the  town  was  do* 
ttrnycvl  by  P.  Scrviliui  Ifauriciis  (Florus),  having 
been  the  rctr«*at  of  pirates.  From  this  motiaiain  there 
uas  an  extvnltve  pruf;»e<^  of  Eycia,  Pamphylta,  and 
Pifidia  (Strat>o)  — A li'lh,  Ojymvus  of  Myfia  (Pto- 
lemy); thence  furr.ajn;d  anciently  .Minor; 

one  of  the  highclt  mountacu.,  and  furnanted  MyftM 
('rheupbrallus/;  fituated  on  the  IVopontis,  and  thence 
extending  more  Inland.-— A fixth,on  the  northof  Thef- 
faly,  or  on  the  confines  of  Macedonia  ; farnous  for  the 
fable  of  the  giants  (Virgil,  Horace,  Seneca);  reckon- 
ed the  highett  in  tlic  whole  world,  and  to  cxccel  the 
flight  of  birds  ( Apuleins),  which  is  the  rcafon  of  its 
being  rilled  bt*iv<n^  than  which  nothing  is  higher: 
the  ^unity  nnd  calmnels  which  reign  there  are  cel> 
britci  hy  H«iiner,  Lucan,  and  Claudisn. 

OLYRA,  in  botiny  : A genus  of  the  triandrla 
order,  belonging  to  the  umcia  clafs  of  plants;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  order,  Gr<i* 
mina.  The  male  calyx  is  a bifiorous  and  ari  listed 
glume  ; the  corolla  a beardlcfi  glume  ; the  female  ca- 
lyx ts  an  iinifioroui,  patulous,  and  ovate  glume ; the 
liyie  is  bifid,  and  the  feed  cartilaginous. 

OMAR  (Ebn  A I Khattab)  fuccelfor  of  Abj  Beer. 

—The  Mohammedan  impollure,  like  every  other  ^ife^ 
hood  of  its  kind,  copies  after  the  truth  as  far  as  was 
thought  convenient  or  proper ; and  miracles  being  the 
grand  proof  of  revelation,  it  was  to  be  exposed  that 
all  pretences  to  that  ftiould  affunxe  at  leaft  the  ap- 
pearances of  them.  Few  fyfiems  of  faith  are  more 
abfurd  than  Mohammed’s  ; yet,  though  he  difclaimed 
miracles,  it  was  fupported,  as  we  arc  told  by  latter  wri- 
tcfs,  by  a variety  of  them,  which,  however  unfor- 
tunately for  the  creed  they  were  cortfrived  to  fup- 
port,  ?rc  Kkj  triAing,  ahfurd,  and  contradictory,  to 
deferre  the  fmallrlt  attention. 

They  ceil  us,  but  upon  grounds  too  vigoe  and  in- 
determinate to  cum-nand  iKlief,  that  Omar  was  mira- 
ctiloufty  converted  to  this  foilh  ; a man  he  is  report- 
ed to  have  been,  before  this  event,  truly  rerpe^ahle, 
and  in  partiouLr  a violent  oppofer  of  the  rlrsbian 
prophet.  Mulnmmed,  it  Terms,  felt  this  oppofuion 
and  regretted  it ; he  therefore,  with  the  fervour,  and, 
as  It  happened,  with  ll«  fuccets  of  a ;ruc  prophet,  ic* 
cording  to  his  followers  account,  prayed  for  the  convtr- 
fion  of  this  his.  dangerous  anugonitl.  Omar,  it  is  laid, 
hod  no  fooner  read  the  aoth  chapter  of  the  Koran  than 
he  was  convinced  : upon  which  heinftantly  repaired  la 
Mohammed  and  hit  followers,  and  declared  hiscoover* 
fioo.  It  is  fsid,  that  at  one  time  be  istended  to 
3 murder 
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Obv.  mur<irr  tKe  pophrt ; and  various  caofm  arc  aifign«(!  for 
■ the  picvention  of  this  fhocklng  piece  of  (acrilrge.  After 
hit  «'onc!erful  convcrfioa,  the  Mohamncdan  writers 
ir»fortn  us  that  he  was  fwrnamcd  yf/ or  the 
“divider;”  bccaufr,  f*y  they,  when  a crrtaaa  Mnficrn 
was  condemoed  by  Mokammrd  for  hU  iniquitous  treat* 
n>rnt  of  a Jew,  nnd  appealed  afterwards  from  the  fen* 
tccicc  cf  the  pro])het  to  Omar,  he  cut  him  in  two 
with  hit  feimitar,  for  not  tcqaicfiing  iri  the  cfccifion 
of  fo  upright  a judge : which  circumAance  when 
Mohamired  hraid,  he  gave  him  the  fu<nan>e  af  Al 
• /'j'ivi,  or  **  the  dividtr  ;**  l.ccaufe,  hy  this  adlion, 
he  hsil  C>own  himfelf  capfthle  of  pcrftftly  difttn^uiih* 
log  between  truth  and  faltchood.  A1  Kodai  cmiros, 
that  of  Cirar’s  adherents  followed  hit  example  the 
Dcnic  day  hr  profeiTed  hiinlclf  a votary  uf  Mohammed. 
'1  he  converfion  of  Hamzn  and  Omrr  Ebn  A1  Khattab 
happe  ned  in  the  year  preceding  the  firft  flight  of  the 
MoiUir.B  into  Kihiopia,  or  the  fourth  ye^r  of  Mo< 
l.ammcd's  minion,  accurdtug  to  Atulfeda.  He  was 
lunquefltoiutly  a great  r.rqui{iliao  to  the  prophet,  and 
tuaticd  him  to  cairy  on  hit  fuhemet  to  far  more  pur- 
ixtfc  than  he  could  peffiHy  huv’e  done  without  him, 
or  if  he  had  cotaiimed  his  enemy.  Omar  at  Irngth 
found  his  fervicts  in  the  caufe  he  had  undertaken  i'uf* 
ficicntly  honouud  and  amply  rewarded  ; for  on  the 
death  of  Abu  BiTr,  who  had  fuecceded  the  impoflor 
liimfelf,  he  was  promoted  to  the  regal  end  pcntihcal 
digni’y.  The  title  fird  alligned  him  was  the  khiitif  of 
the  hheiif  ef  the  <f  CoJi  or  in  other  words  the 
^Mccijp.r  of  thf  ftecr^or  of  MvbitmwieJ : but  the  Arabs 
<oaf>deriog  that  this  title,  by  the  addition  to  b«  an* 
Bcxcd  to  it  at  the  accrnion  of  cvciy  future  khalif, 
would  l>c  too  long,  they,  by  univerfat  confent,  la- 
luted  him  th<  emperor  cf  the  Micvrrt.  Which  Uluftri- 
•US  title,  at  this  junflure  conferred  on  Omar,  defeend- 
ed  afterwardsto  all  the  fuccefTors  of  that  prince.  Our 
readers  will  not  eapeci  us  to  foHow  the  khalif  with 
minute  examine fs  through  the  tranCaclioDs  of  his  reign. 
This  would  indeed  fweil  our  article  bryondall  propor- 
tion. We  (hall  therefore  conflne  ouifrlvcs  to  (ome 
of  the  leading  fads. 

His  arms  appear  to  have  been  particularly  fuceefa- 
ful  ; the  Perdans  he  conquered,  and  Jerofalem  fub* 
mitted  to  his  power  ; nor  dors  he  appear  to  have  beea 
checked  in  a tingle  inllance.  In  confequence,  however, 
of  his  fucceia,  an  attempt  was  made  to  afhiflmate  him. 
The  fact  is  thus  related : V'  athek  Ef  n Mofatcr,  a r«* 
fblutc  young  Arab,  wes  procured  by  the  king  of  Ghaf- 
fan,  and  frnt  to  Medina  for  this  very  purpofe.  Some 
lime  after  his  arrival,  obfer*ing  Umar  to  fall  aflerp 
under  a tree  on  which  he  had  placed  htmfrlf,  fo  sa 
Bot  U>  be  difeovered  by  any  perfun,  he  drew  bit  dag* 
ger,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  flabhing  him,  when, 
nfiing  up  his  ryes,  he  faw  a lion  walking  round  about 
him,  and  licking  his  feet.  ^U)r  did  the  lion  ceafe 
to  guard  the  khalif  till  he  awoke  ; but  then  iaftantly 
went  away.  This  phenomenon  ftruclc  Waihek  with 
« profound  reverence  for  Omar,  whom  he  now  revered 
ts  the  peculiar  care  of  heaven.  He  therefore  came 
down  from  the  tree,  on  which  the  lion  had  forced  him 
to  remain,  kifled  the  khalit*s  hand,  cen/efted  his  crime, 
and  embraced  the  Mobvmmedan  religion;  being  fo 
flrongly  sffc£ied  with  the  wonderful  deliverance  he 
kad  tuo  au  eye  wiuicis  of.  Hit  litc,  however,  was 


at  length  ended  by  affafliRaticn ; for  sbeut  two  yeses 
after  the  conclutinn  of  the  Nohawandinn  war,  in 
which  the  Afsbs  probably  ftill  fmher  extended  ihclr 
ernquefls,  though  no  account  of  th*.  ir  miliiary  ope- 
rations during  that  perio*-!  has  resrhevi  u*,  that  is,  in 
the  jqd  year  of  the  Hegira,  according  to  Abu  J*iafar 
A1  1'abiri,  the  khalif  Omnr  Ebn  Al  Khattab  was 
alTaOlnatet)  by  a Pertian  flave ; of  wlmh  horrid  fait 
the  Arab  writers  have  lumled  down  the  following 
particulars  ; Abu  I.olua.  a PerHan  of  the  Magian 
fft%  whole  name  was  f#nr/,  one  of  Al  Moghtira 
Ebn  Al  Shaabah’s  (laves,  was  obliged  by  his  mafler 
tn  p^y  f'aily  two  dirhems,  in  conformity  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan cuflom,  for  the  free  exerrife  of  hU  reli- 
gion. Firur  refeming  this  treatment,  complained  of 
it  to  the  khalif,  and  defircd  that  fome  part  at  lead  of 
the  tribute  exaOed  of  him  might  he  remitted  ; but 
this  favour  being  refufed  by  Omar,  the  Perftan- 
threatened  his  dertruflion  ; which  he  Toon  after  ef- 
fedcd,by  ftabbing  him  thrice  io  the  belly  with  a dag- 
ger, w'hitil  he  was  in  the  mofque  a:  Medina  perfoim- 
jng  his  morning  devotions.  The  Arati  then  prefer.t 
perceivini;  lhat  the  villain  had  embrued  his  iiaads  io: 
the  Uood  of  their  fovereij^n,  immediately  ruflied  upon 
him  ] but  he  made  fo  defperate  a defence,  that  he 
wounded  13  of  the  affailants,  and  fev^n  of  them 
mortally-  At  lafl,  one  of  the  khalif’s  atten- 
daiiis  threw  li's  veil  over  him,  and  feued  him  ; 
upon  which  he  flabhed  himfelf,  and  foon  after  rx- 
pirod.  According  to  Tbeophanes,  this  Firua  was 
an  apoflate  or  rtnegalc,  and  confcquently  had  be- 
fort:  embraced  (he  Muhrmmedan  religion  : but  this 
anertion  is  by  no  means  probable  ; becaufe,  on  bis 
becoming  a convert  to  Ifh.»mifm,  he  muft  have  teen 
manumilled  by  hi*  mafler,  and  on  his  relnpfmg  into 
Magifm,  he  would  have  been  put  to  de.vth  by  the 
khaliPs  order : neither  uf  which  particular!  are  con- 
tiflent  with  whit  wc  find  related  by  the  Arab  hifto- 
rian*,  and  even  by  our  Greek  chronogtaplier  himfelf, 
Omar  Uiig\ii(hed  three  day*,  and  then  died,  in  the 
month  of  i>liu’lhaija,  and  the  33d  year  of  the  Hcf;^ira, 
which  began  in  tire  year  of  our  Lord  643.  Authors 
are  not  screed  with  rr;^rd  to  the  duration  of  hi#  kha- 
liial.  The  Arab  h'lloriins,  whom  we  are  inclined 
to  fedlow,  fay  that  be  reigned  between  10  and  11 
years.  Tbeophanes  alRrmv,  that  he  we*  murderetl  in  • 
the  tath^cirof  his  Khalil  it,  and  Dienytius  Telmn* 
tenfj#  extendi  the  length  of  his  rcl/n  to  12  complete 
years.  Only  one  cf  the  wounds  given  film  by  h'iru* 
was  mortal,  and  that  he  received  under  bis  navel.  At 
his  death  he  was  63  years  old  ; which,  as  wr  arc  told 
by  SA  Arab  author,  was  the  age  of  Mnhammi  d him- 
felf,  Abu  Beer,  and  Ayelha,  one  of  the  prophet’s 
wives,  when  they  died.  When  Omar  fell  in  the 
mofque,,  Abd’.-ilrahman  Ehn  Awf,  one  of  Mohammed’s 
6rft  converts,  fupplied  his  place  during  the  remainder 
of  the  fervice  ; and  three  days  before  his  death,  Sahib 
Ebn  Tariih,  it  his  command,  olRciatrd  for  him.  Hi* 
body  was  interred  in  Ayc(ha’s  apartment,  near  that 
of  the  prophet  Moliammcd.  We  are  infoTTned  by 
Eirtyebius,  that  during  hi#  khsKfat  he  pcrfc»fmed  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  nine  times.  Hir  extcnfive  con- 
qucdi  mside  the  Moflem  empire  one  of  the  moll  power- 
ful and  formidable  monarchies  in  the  world.  His  dirpofi- 
lion  is  reprefeated  lo  us,  with  evident  patiijilify  indeed,- 
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OmVL  u one  of  the  Vft  polTitlci  and  his  temperance  hat  al« 
" w ■ ' ways  been  highly  extolled. 

OMB  I,  a city  of  ancient  Egypt,  afterwards  called 
jfrJiMt  and  Croiotlilotclij,  wa#  the  capital  of  one  of 
the  nomes  into  which  that  country  was  divided,  and 
is  remarkable,  in  the  annals  of  idolatry,  for  the  ba* 
treJ  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  religion  of  their  neigh- 
bours the  citizens  of  Tentyra. 

The  geniua  of  pagaolfm  was  fo  complying  with 
ixfpeCt  to  the  objcils  of  rcllgioua  worniip,  that  al- 
though each  nation,  each  city,  and  almod  every  fa- 
mily, had  its  own  tuielar  god,  we  know  not  a fingle 
iiiElsncr,  oat  of  Egypt,  of  one  tnbe  of  pagans  perfe. 
c’jting  another  for  worlhipping  godv  different  from 
ihciis.  The  Jews  and  Chuftitns  were  indeed  perfe- 
ciited  by  the  Romans,  not  however  for  worlhipping 
the  true  Go«l,  but  hecaufc,  together  with  him,  they 
would  not  worfhip  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  all  the  rabble 
of  heathen  divinities. 

The  rcafon  of  the  almofl  unlverfnl  tolerance  of  Ido- 
laters to  one  another,  and  of  the  iotolenincc  of  all 
to  the  Jews  and  Chriftian?,  is  very  obvious.  Not  a finglc 
pagan,  a very  few  philofophm  perhaps  excepted,  ever 
thought  of  paying  his  adoration  to  the  Supreme  and 
felf-exiflent  Being,  but  to  inferior  divinities,  to  whom 
it  was  fuppofed  dial  the  care  of  particular  perfons, 
families,  cities,  and  nations  was  canfigncd  by  the 
God  of  the  univerfe.  The  confeqttencc  was,  that,  as 
no  perfon  denied  the  divinity  of  his  neighbour's  ob* 
jeA  of  woifhip,  an  intercommunity  of  gods  was  every 
where  admitted,  and  all  joined  occafinnaliy  tn  adoring 
the  gods  of  (he  various  aAtloni.  By  the  Jews  and 
Chrillians  this  communion  was  rejedlcd  as  tnlhehigh- 
clt  degree  impious;  and  it  could  nut,  will  he  mantain- 
td  between  the  citizens  of  Ombi  and  thofe  of  Tcn- 
tyra. 

That  brutes  were  worfhlpped  In  Egypt  is  unlvcrfally 
known  (See  Polytheism)  ; and  Diodorus  the  Sici- 
■spriy.  han  informs  lu,  tn  a palTagc  quoted  by  Eufebius*, 
jRwir^.  that  the  cities  and  nomes  of  Egypt  being  at  one 

P*3»‘  time  prone  to  rebellion,  and  to  doter  into  confpiracies 

btepb.ed.  monarchical  government,  one  of  their  moft 

politic  kings  contrived  to  introdure  into  the  neigh- 
houring  nomes  tlic  worship  of  different  animals;  fo 
that  while  each  reverenced  the  deity  which  ilfclf  held 
(acred,  and  defpifed  that  which  its  neighbours  had 
confecrated,  they  could  hardly  be  brought  to  join  cor- 
dially in  one  common  defign  to  the  dillutbaBcc  of  tbc 
government.” 

In  this  diAributionof  gods  he  conferred  upon  Ombi 
X\m  crocodikt  and  upon  Tentyra  the  mortal  enemy  of  that 
momlcr,  the  Khnatmon.  The  confcqucnce  of  which  waa, 
that  while  the  Ombites  worfhipped  the  crocodile,  the 
Tentyrites  look  every  opportunity  of  ilaughtcring 
him,  infomuth  that,  according  to  Strabo,  the  very 
voice  of  an  inhabitant  of  Tentyra  put  the  crocodile 
to  flight.  I'bis,  wc  confefs,  is  a very  improbable 
fa£t;  hut  it  is  certain  that  the  mutual  hatred  of  thofe 
cities,  on  account  of  their  hoflile  gods,  rofe  to  fuch 
a height,  that  whenever  the  inhabitants  of  the  one 
were  engaged  in  the  more  folcmii  rites  of  their  reli- 
gion, thofe  of  the  other  were  furc  to  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  fetting  fire  to  their  houfes,  and  ren- 
dering  them  every  injury  in  their  power  to  inflict. 
And  what  may,  to  a fupcrficial  tluuker,  app^r  eatia- 
^inary,  though  it  will  cjtcite  no  wonder  ia  me  breaA 
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of  him  who  has  ftudied  mankiad,  this  animolity  con-  Ombr^ 
tinned  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  cities  long  * 
after  the  crocodile  and  ichneumon  had  loA  their  di- 
vinity. 

The  conduA  of  the  Egyptian  monarch  was  admi- 
rably calculated  fur  preventing  the  nation  from  com*  • 
bining  againA  the  government ; and  it  extended  ita 
influence  over  the  whole  kingdom.  Diodorus  informs 
us,  that  he  afligned  to  each  nome  an  auimal  to  wor- 
fliip,  which  was  bated,  killed,  and  fometimes  fed  up- 
on by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  nome  ; and 
we  know  upon  higher  authority  than  bis,  that  the 
Ifraelites  could  not  offer  facriflcei  in  Egypt,  becaufe 
the  bullock  was  deemed  facred  over  the  whole  coun- 
try. 

OMBRE,  a celebrated  game  at  cards,  borrowed 
from  the  Spaniards,  and  played  by  two,  by  three,  or 
by  five  perfons,  but  generally  by  three.  When  three 
pUy  at  this  game,  nine  cards  are  dealt  to  each  party  ; 
the  whole  ombre  pack  being  only  40 ; becaufe  the 
eights,  nines,  and  tens  are  thrown  out  of  the  pack. 

There  are  two  forts  of  counters  for  flukes,  the  greater 
and  the  leffer ; the  Isfl  having  the  Came  proportion  to 
the  sther  as  a penny  to  a flulling:  of  the  greater  coun- 
ters each  man  (lakes  one  for  the  game;  and  one  of  the 
IcfTer  for  pafTing,  for  the  hand,  when  eldefl,  and  for 
every  card  taken  in.  As  to  the  order  and  value  of  the 
cards,  the  ace  of  f>ades,  called  is  always  the 

bighefl  trump,  in  wbaifoevcr  fait  the  (rump  be ; the 
niuA/VZr,  ov  black  duce,  is  the  fccood  ; and  the 
or  ace  of  clubs,  is  always  the  third  : the  next  in  oi^er 
is  tbc  king,  the  queen,  the  knave,  the  feven,  the  fix, 
the  five,  four,  and  three.  Of  the  black  there  are  1 1 
trumi>s  ; of  the  red,  1 2.  I'he  leafl  fmall  cards  of  the 
red  are  always  the  befl,  and  tbc  moA  of  the  black ; 
except  the  duce  and  red  feven,  both  of  which  are  called 
the  mamilety  and  are  always  fccond  when  the  red  is  a 
trump.  The  red  ace,  when  a trump,  enters  into  the 
fourth  place,  and  is  called  puntQ^  otherwife  it  is  only 
called  an  act.  The  three  principal  cards  arc  called  ma- 
iadorti  t which  have  this  privilege,  that  they  are  not 
obliged  to  attend  an  inferior  trump  when  it  leads;  hut 
for  w-ant  of  a fmall  trump,  the  perfon  may  renounce 
trumps,  and  play  any  other  card ; and  when  ihcfc  arc 
all' in  tbc  fame  hand,  the  others  pay  three  of  the  great- 
er counters  a-picce  ; and  with  thefe  three  for  a foun- 
dation, he  may  count  as  many  mitadorrs  as  he  ha« 
cards  in  an  Qnlntcmipted  fcrlcs  of  trumps ; for  all  which 
tiic  others  arc  to  pay  one  counter  a-piece.  He  who 
hath  the  flrA  hand  ia  called  omhrt,  and  has  his  choice 
of  playing^the  game,  of  naming  the  trump,  and  of  ta- 
king In  as  many  and  as  few  cards  aa  be  pleafes  ; and 
after  him  the  fccood,  dec.  But  if  he  docs  not  name 
the  trump  before  he  looks  on  the  cards  be  baa  taken  in, 
any  other  may  prevent  him,  by  naming  what  injmp 
he  pWafes.  He  that  has  the  firfl  hand  (hould  nciihcC 
take  in,  nor  play,  unlefs  he  has  at  leafl  three  fure  tricks 
in  his  hand  : for,  as  he  wins  the  game  who  wins  moft 
tricks,  he  that  can  win  five  of  the  nine  has  a furc  game; 
which  is  alfo  the  cafe  if  he  wins  four,  and  can  fo  divide 
the  tticka  as  that  one  perfon  may  win  two,  and  the 
other  three. 

If  a perfon  playv  without  difearding  or  changing 
any  cards,  this  is  called  placing  funs  prtmirt  i and  it 
another  wtas  more  tricks  than  he,  he  is  faid  to  win  rc- 
J!r/4r.  The  ovcr-figbti  in  the  courfe  of  (be  game  arc 

, called 
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OmSrc  And  If  the  omhre  wint  all  the  nine 

n trick»<  it  i«  callel  nunnin^  the  k^U 
O eUt.  In  orrthre  ♦•y  five,  which  minv,  on  account  of  »ta 
^ ’ HOC  rcquiriop  fo  clofc  an  attention  prefer  to  that  hy 
three,  only  ci^ht  card*  a piece  are  dealt  ? and  five 
in'cki  muii  be  won,  otherwife  the  omhre  it  beaded. 
Hcie  the  perfon  who  dndertakea  the  )|jame,  after 
naming  the  trump,  callt  a kinf;  to  hit  adld^nce;  upon 
wfitch  the  prifon  in  nhofe  hand  t!>e  kiu)(  ia,  without 
difcoecrin^  himfelf,  ii  to  aflifi  him  as  a partner,  and 
to  lhare  hit  fite.  IT,  hetwrtn  hath,  they  can  make 
five  tricks*  the  omhre  wins  two  countrrt,  and  (he  auxi- 
liary kinr  only  one ; hut  when  the  counters  are  even, 
they  divide  them  equally.  H the  ombre  vemtirc  the 
^me  without  calling  in  sny  kin^,  this  too  is  called 
pJay'nx  fmtprtnHft;  mi  which  caV  the  other  foitr  arc  all 
a,>aind  him,  and  he  mud  win  five  tricks  alonj,  or  he 
keadcjd.  1 he  reft  it  much  the  fime  as  by  three. 

OuHKt  tU  filth.  “ Shadow  of  the  fun,"  in  heral- 
dry, is  when  the  fun  is  home  in  armory,  f<u  as  that  the 
eyes,  nofe,  and  month,  which  at  other  limes  are  rc- 
prefented,  do  not  appear;  and  the  colouring  is  thin, 
io  that  the  field  can  appear  rhroti;^h  it. 

OMBRI  A,  the  ancient  nanicof  aprov-nce  of  Italy, 
in  the  territory  of  the  pope,  now  cabled  S^ofetio  and 

OMBRO,  or  LoMiao,  a tnivn  of  Italy,  iti  the 
dfH-hy  of  Tufevny,  ard  territory  of  the  SVnnols, 
fitiiatrd  near  the  'I'ttfcan  fes,  a little  fouth  of  the  lake 
of  Cadi^ionc,  4f  miles  fouth-wdl  of  Sienna. 

OMBKOMETEU,  a machine  to  meafure  the 
quantity  of  rain  that  fulls.  We  have  the  defeription 
and  fi^n  of  one  in  Phil.  Tranf.  u^  4*5.  p.  12.  It 
cnntijls  of  a tin.funnel,  wkofe  furfacc  is  an  inch 
fqi  are,  with  a fiat  hoard,  and  a ^l.nf<utute  fet  into  the 
middle  of  it  in  a jjroovc.  1 he  rife  of  the  water  in  the 
tube,  whofc  capacity  at  different  times  mtili  Ite  mea> 
foreti  and  marked,  fhnws  the  quantity  of  rain  that 
lias  fallen. 

OMELET,  or  .Anrirr,  a kind  of  pirncrike  or  fii- 
canVc  of  egg^,  with  other  ingredients,  very  ufuv)  in 
Spain  and  France,  v It  rr^ay  He  made  as  follows:  The 
eggs  I’cing  beaten,  are  to  be  fckfoned  with  fslt  and 
pepper,  and  then  fried  in  butter  made  boiling  hot ; 
this  done,  gravy  is  to  be  pouted  on,  and  the  whole 
flcvrrd  with  chives  and  par(le>  fkred  fmall : when 
one  fide  is  fried  enough,  it  is  to  be  turned  on  the 
other. 

VouXIIf.  Paul. 
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OMEN,  IS  a word  which,  in  its  proper  fcrife,  fiani- 
firs  3 fign  or  indication  of  fome  f*uurc  event  ivkcn  * 
from  the  lan<;uiee  of  a perfon  fpeaking  without  any 
intent  to  prophecy.  Kcnte  Tully  fays,  " Pythage. 
rei  non  folun.  v^h'cs  dcorum  obfeivarunt,  fed  etiam  ho. 
uiinum,  qiix  votent  cminai**  "the  Pythagoreans  at- 
tend to  the  difi  ourfe  not  only  of  god?,  but  alfo  of 
me  n,  which  they  call  cw/jm,**  Tins  fott  of  omen  was 
fuppofied  to  depend  much  upon  the  will  of  the  perfon 
coacemcJ  in  the  event  ; wiicnce  the  phrafes  acceptt 
tmerit  crri^uil  amen.  Such  were  the  original  cment  ; 
but  they  were  afterwards  derived  front  thin’H  a-  well 
Bsfrom  vordf.  Thus  Paterculus  fpeaking  of  the  head 
of  Sulpicins  on  the  roArum,  fays  it  was  sv/vr  tmten  .vi- 
minmiit  ftroje^ibti'init^  "the  omen  of  an  impeudtng  pro’ 
ftription."  Suetonius  fays  of  AugUftiis,  that  he  be- 
lieved implieitly  in  certain  omens;  aud  that,.// ‘ 
fibi  talrent  perperttm^  %u  JinijUr  pro  Htxter-j  inHueereiu“t  ul 
**  if  his  Ihncs  were  improperly  put'  on  iii  ilic 
mornin<(,  efpecfally  if  the  left  fhoe  was  put  upon  his 
right  fool,  he  hel  l it  for  a had  omen."  O ren  >as 
ufed  ill  a dill  larger  fenfe,  to  ligoify  an  au*ur”  ; a«  in 
the  following  line  of  Tully  : ‘ Sic  aquilx  claritm  fir- 
mtvit  Jupiter  owtcb;"  "iHun  Jove  conlintied  the  bright 
omen  of  the  eagle."  It  was  Lftly  uicd,  in  the  mM\ 
generic  ferTe  of  all,  for  a portent  or  prodigy ; is  in 
the  third  hook  of  the  -Flncid,  here  a myrtle  tom  up 
by^neas  dropped  blood.  Upon  this  appearance,  (aya 
the  i:ero, 

— — — Mihi  frigidiis  horror 
Membra  quutit,  gclidufque  cuit  formidme  fsngiiii. 

And  the  fi  ne  thing  being  repealed.  u;»on  hli  breaking 
a branch  fiom  another  tree,  he  prayed  to  the  godj  to 
avett  the  amen* 

MuIm  movens  animo  Ny'^P^'*^  vencrahar  agrcfics, 
Gradi*itmqi(e  patrem,  Gelicis  qui  prxfi  let  arvis, 

Rite  fccundarcnt  vtfus,  ewraque  Icvarent  (aJ. 

Tbefe  portcnlom  or  fupernatursl  omens  were  eitlter 
external  or  internal.  Of  theformcrrurtwcie  thofe  fiiow* 
era  of  blood  fo  frequcatly  occurring  in  the  Roman  hif- 
tory,  which  were  much  of  the  fame  nature  with  thia 
adventute  of  iEneas,  whiii)  lie  CcUls  momstra  devm. 

Of  the  fccond  fmt  were  thofe  fudden  coiiftcrna- 
tions,  which,  feizing  u|>on  men  without  any  vtfihle 
caufe,  were  imputed  to  the  sgency  of  i!ic  god 
and  hence  cailtd  panic  fearj.  But  indeed  there  w'as 
D d hardly 


(a)  Inftead  of  tranflallng  iHefc  fhort  quotation*,  we  mail  here  give  Dryden’s  verfioa  of  the  whole  of  this 
portentous  adventure,  as  we  are  perfiiuded  that  the  mere  Enyliih  reader,  who  alone  can  wUh  for  a iiauilatiorr, 
will  be  glad  to  have  the  fullcR  account  of  the  hWediug  myrllc,  together  with  its  on  the  mind  of  the 


hero.  It  is  ss  follows : 

Not  far,  a rifiug  hillock  flood  In  view ; 

Sharp  myrtles  on  the  fides  and  corners 
There,  while  I went  to  cr#»p  the  fylvan  feenes, 
And  fhade  our  altar  with  their  leafy  greens, 

1 pull'd  a plant  (with  horror  I rchtte 
A prodigy  fo  Urange,  and  full  of  fate): 

The  rooted  fibres  rofc  ; and  from  the  wound 
BLck  Moody  drops  diflitl'd  upon  the  ground. 
Mute  and  amaz'd,  ray  hair  with  terror  flood ; 


Fear  flirunk  my  fmews,  and  congeal'd  my  blood. 
Mantl'd  once  ag^in,  another  plant  1 ir>  ; 

That  other  guih’d  with  the  feme  fanguiite  dye. 

1 hen,  fearing  guilt  for  fome  offence  unknown, 
'With  prayers  and  vow*  the  Drya  l*  I atone. 

With  all  the  fiilrrs  of  the  woods,  and  moll 
The  God  of  r.rms,  who  rules  the  'Ihracian  coaft; 
’ hat  they,  or  he,  ihcfc  omens  would  avert, 
Rcicafe  our  fear*,  ami  heller  figns  impart. 
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htr^f  tny  thin^,  however  tnviali  from  which  the  an* 
cienu  did  not  draw  omens.  That  it  ihould  have  been 
thought  a direful  omen  when  any  thing  bcfel  the  tem- 
ples, altars,  or  flatucs  of  the  ooos,  need  excite  no 
wonder  } tut  that  the  meeting  of  a eunuch,  a negro, 

& bitch  with  whelps,  or  a fnake  lying  in  the  road, 
fhuuld  have  been  looked  upon  as  portending  bad  for- 
tune is  a deplorable  inliance  of  human  weaknefs,  and 
of  the  pernicious  influeiKC  of  fupcrftition  on  the 
mind. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  praAlcc  of  ma- 
king ordinary  events  ominous  of  good  or  bad  for- 
tttoe  took  its  rife  in  Egypt,  the  parent  country  of  al- 
moft  every  fupedlition  ot  paganifm  \ but  wherever  it 
may  have  arifen,  it  fpreads  iticlf  over  the  whole  inha- 
bited globe,  and  at  this  day  prevails  in  a greater  or 
lefs  degree  among  the  vulgar  of  all  nations. 

In  England,  it  is  reckoned  a good  omen,  or  a fign 
of  future  happinefs,  if  the  fun  fliines  on  a couple  co- 
ming out  of  the  chuich  after  having  been  married. 
It  is  alfo  elleeraed  a good  fign  if  it  rains  whiifl  a oorpfe 
is  burying 

Happy  is  the  bride  that  the  fm  fhir«  on  ; 

Happy  is  the  corpfe  that  the  rain  mins  on. 

To  break  a looking-gUfs  la  extremely  unlucky;  the 
party  to  whom  it  belongs  svill  lofe  his  beft  friead. 

If,  going  a journey  on  hufiocfa,  a fow  crofs  the  road, 
you  will  probably  meet  with  a dlfappotatment,  if  not 
■ bodily  accident,  before  you  return  hume.  To  avert 
thi^,  you  muil  endeavour  to  prevent  her  crofRcig  you  ; 
and  if  that  cannot  be  done,  you  mull  ride  round  on 
frclh  ground.  1£  the  fow  ia  attended  with  her  lit- 
ter of  pigs,  il  is  lucky,  and  denotes  a fuccefsful  jour- 
ney. 

It  is  unlucky  to  fee,  fir(l  one  magpye,  and  then 
more;  but  to  fee  two,  denotes  resrriage  or  merriment  | 
three,  a fuccefsful  journey ; four,  an  unexpeAed  piece 
of  good  news  ; Bve,  you  will  fhortly  be  in  a great  com- 
pany. To  kill  a magpye,  will  certainly  be  puniOied 
with  fome  terrible  misfortune. 

If,  in  a family,  the  youngeft  daughter  fhould  be 
married  before  her  elder  filers,  they  mud  all  dance  at 
her  wedding  without  ihms this  will  counlesaA  their 
ill  luck,  and  procure  them  huiharidi. 

If  you  meet  a funeral  procefllon,  or  one  pafTes  by 
you,  always  take  off  your  hat : this  keeps  all  evil  fpi- 
rits  attending  the  body  in  good  humour. 

If,  in  eating,  you  mifs  your  mouth,  and  the  visuals 
f;dl,  it  is  very  unlucky,  and  denotes  approaching  fick- 
nefs. 

It  is  lucky  to  put  on  a (locking  the  wrong  fide  out- 
isards;  (.banging  it,  alters  the  luck. 

When  a perfon  goes  out  to  tr:mfa£l  any  important 
buCncfi,  it  is  lucky  to  throw  an  old  (hoe  after  him. 

It  it  unlucky  to  prefent  a knife,  fcilTars,  razor,  or 
any  (harp  or  cutting  inftruxnent,  to  one's  miftrefs  or 
friend,  as  they  arc  apt  to  cut  love  and  fricndlhlp.  To 
avoid  the  ill  effedts  of  this,  a pin,  a farthing,  or  fome 
triding  Tccompenfc,  mull  be  taken.  To  find  a knife 
or  razor,  denotes  ill  luck  and  difappointment  to  the 
party. 

(n  theHighlandi  of  Scotland, it  is  thought  'Unlucky 
if  a perfoo  fetting  out  upon  a journey  ftmuble  over 


the  thrcIholJ,  dr  be  obliged  to  return  for  any  thing  Orntn. 
forgf'lten.  If  a fpoiifman  fee  any  perfon  (leppiog  * * 

over  hit  gun  or  fifhing-rod,  he  expede  but  little  fuc- 
cefs  in  that  day's  diverfion.  SHtixing  is  alfo  deemed 
ominous.  If  one  fneeze  when  making  a bed,  a little 
of  the  draw  or  hi.‘ath  is  taken  out  and  thrown  into  the 
fire,  that  nothing  may  dillurb  the  reft  of  the  perfoa 
who  ii  to  fleep  in  the  bed.  Among  the  fame  people, 
fuccefs  in  any  enterprize  is  believed  to  depend  greatly 
upon  the  firli  creature  that  prefents  itfelf  after  the  en- 
terprize is  undertaken.  Thus,  upon  going  to  (hoot, 
it  is  reckoned  lucky  to  meet  a horfe,  but  very  unfor- 
tunate to  fee  a hare,  if  (he  efcape  : and  upon  meeting 
any  creature  deemed  unlucky,  the  bed  means  of  avert- 
ing the  omen  is  to  roll  a done  Cowards  rt.  The  Greeks 
attiibuted  the  fame  efficacy  to  the  rolling  of  a Hone, 
though  they  greatly  preferred  ki/ZiHg  the  ominous  ani- 
mal, that  the  evil  portended  might  fall  on  its  owa 
head  *.  * See  fw* 

The  motions  and  appearances  of  the  clouds  were 
not  long  ago  confidcredas  certain  figns  by  which  thef**^'*^ 
(kilful  Highlander  might  attain  to  the  knowledge  of 
futurity.  On  the  evening  before  nevj^year* if  a 
bUck  cloud  appeared  in  any  part  of  the  horizon,  it  was 
thought  to  prognollicate  a plague,  a famine,  or  the 
death  of  fome  great  man  in  that  part  of  the  country 
over  which  it  (hould  appear  to  fit ; and  in  order  tw 
aicertain  the  place  threatened  by  the  omen,  the  mo- 
tions of  this  cloud  were  often  watched  through  the 
W'hule  night,  if  it  happened  to  continue  fo  long  vlfibLo 
above  the  horizon. 

By  the  believers  in  this  fuperftition  there  are  dayi,- 
at  well  at  words  and  events,  which  are  deemed  omin- 
ous of  good  or  bad  fortune.  The  (irll  day  of  every 
quarter,  mijfummer,  and  new.yearVday,  are  reckon- 
ed the  motl  fortunate  days  in  the  year  for  accomplilh- 
ing  any  dcfign.  In  the  JHe  of  Mull, ploughing,  fow- 
iag,  and  reaping,  are  always  begun  on though 
the  moft  favourable  weather  for  thefc  purpo&s  be  ia 
this  way  frequently  loft,  'riwt  day  of  the  week  on 
which  the  third  of  May  falls,  is  deemed  unlucky 
throughout  the  whole  year.  lo  Morven,  none  will 
upon  any  account  dig  peat  or  turf  for  fuel  on  Fridays 
aud  it  is  reckoned  unlucky  to  number  the  people  or 
cattle  belonging  to  any  family,  and  doubly  fo  if  the 
number  be  taken  on  Friday.  The  age  of  the  moon 
is  alfo  much  attended  to  by  the  vulgar  HighUndcra* 

It  is  alleged,  that  during  the  increafe  things  have  a 
tendency  to  grow  and  (lick  together;  and  hence,  in 
the  Ide  of  Sky,  fences,  which  are  there  made  of  turf, 
are  built  only  at  that  time;  whilfi  turf  or  peats  for 
fuel  are  never,  even  in  the  moft  favourable  weather, 
either  made  or  (lacked  up  but  while  the  moon  ia  in 
its  wane.  An  opinion  prevails  in  fome  places,  that 
if  a houfe  take  fire  during  the  iocreafe  of  the  moon, 
the  family  to  which  it  Xiongs  will  prufper  in  the 
world  : but  that  if  the  fire  happen  while  the  moon  ia 
in  the  dccreafe,  the  family  wiU  from  that  time  de- 
cline in  its  circumlUnces,  and  fink  into  poverty. 

In  attributing  fuch  infiuence  to  the  moon,  the 
fuperllitious  Highlanders  have  the  honour  to  agree 
with  the  philofophic  V'ir^il.  who  in  bis  Georgies 
gives  the  following  fage  mttru^ona  to  the  bulband- 
maa; 
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/^a  dh$  aliot  olio  JeJU  orJint^Luno 
Fel'tets  op€Tum%  ^uintam  fugt  i 

• • • « 

Stftma  dettmam  ftttx  tt  pofurt  vitm, 

£t  prtnfot  domilare  twej,  ft  licio  ttfje 
Addcrti  HOMO  fotHor^  (ontraria  furUt* 

The  lucky  days  in  etch  revolving  moon 
For  labour  choofe  ; the  Jifth  he  fare  to  (huo. 

• • • « 

The /ri'M/A  is  next  the  imtht  the  heft  to  join 

Young  oxen  to  the  yoke,  and  pUnt  the  vine. 
Then  weavers  ftrelcK  your  Hays  upon  the  waft : 
Tbem/i/Zr  is  good  for  travel,  bad  for  theft. 

DtYDSN* 

From  this  coincidence  of  the  fuperilition  of  the 
Roman  poet  with  that  of  the  natives  of  Mull  and 
Morven,  we  are  ftrongly  inclined  to  adopt  the  hypo- 
thefis  of  the  gentleman  who  favoured  us  with  this  ac- 
curate account  of  Highland  omens.  He  juftJy  obferves* 
that  this  fuperftitious  pradicc  of  auguring  good  or  ill 
from  trifling  events,  and  from  the  particular  phafes  of 
the  moon,  has  no  connection  Vhatever  with  popiih 
prieftcraft:  he  ihows  that  the  Romilh  clergy,  even  in 
the  darkeft  age,  were  at  pains  to  cradicitc  it  as  idle 
and  impious ) and  he  therefore  infers,  that  it  muH  be 
a rclick  of  Druidifm  handed  down  by  tradition  from 
an  era  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Chriflianity  into 
the  Highlands  and  ifles  of  Scotland.  'I'bat  the 
Druids  were  acquainted  with  the  particular  do^rines 
of  Pythagoras  has  been  (hown  elfewhere  (fee  Dxuiih)) 
that  Virgil  was  no  flnnger  to  the  Pythigoresn  philo- 
Ibphy  is  known  toevery  fcholar  ; that  Pythagoras  and 
his  followers  were  addided  to  the  dotages  of  Maoic 
ha»  been  made  apparent  in  that  article  ; and  therefore 
St  appears  to  ui  probable  at  leafl,  that  the  attention 
paid  to  pretended  omens,  not  only  in  the  highlands, 
but  alfo  in  the  low  country  of  Scotland,  and  indeed 
among  the  vulgar  in  every  country  of  Europe,  is  a rem- 
nant of  one  of  the  many  fuperHitions  which  the  Druids 
impofed  upon  their  deluded  foUowen.  That  it  is  con- 
trary to  every  principle  of  found  phiiofophy,  ail  pbilo- 
fophers  will  readily  acknowledge  i and  whoever  has 
fludied  the  writings  of  St  Paul  muft  be  convinced  that 
it  is  inconfiftent  with  the  ipirit  of  genuine  Chriltia- 
airy. 

OMENTUM,  or  Emloon,  the  c<ifc/,  in  anatomy, 
a membranaceous  part,  ufually  fumifhed  with  a large 
s]uaatity  of  fat  t l^ing  placed  under  the  peritonaeum, 
and  immediately  above  the  inteftines.  See  Anatomy, 

B®  9*5. 

OMER,  in  Jewilb  antiquity.  See  Coaus. 

St  OMER’i,  a flrong,  fortified,  large,  and  popu- 
lous town  of  France,  in  Art«>is-  and  capital  of  a con- 
fidcrable  bailiwick,  with  a cailie  aiul  a bifhop’s  fee.  It 
rsafortrefs  of  conflderahlc  importance,  and  furrounded 
on  one  fide  with  a large  morafs  { and  about  it  there  are 
many  fluicea, which  ferve  to  carry  the  v^ater  olTwhco  it 
is  overflowed  ; and  in  the  midft  of  the  morafs  there  is  a 
fort  of  floating  iflands  covered  with  verdure  and  trees. 
1'be  cathedral  is  a hnndfome  llruCturr  ; and  there  are 
•tber  line  buildings,  with  a rich  Bencdidtine  abbey. 
The  French  became  mailers  of  this  place  in  1679.  It  is 
Rated  00  the  river  Aa,  and  on  the  lide  of  a hill,  eight 


miles  fiorth-wdi  of  Aire,  and  13^  north  of  Pird.  E.  Ocoos. 
Long.  2.  10.  N.  Lat.  54.  45.  *"  w "" 

OMOA\  a Spanilh  town  and  fdfti^catiaa  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  bay  of  Honduras,  N.  Lat.  15.  50. 

W.  Long.  ^9.  50.  from  London.  It  is  the  key  to  the 
bay  ; and  fuch  is  the  depth  of  the  water,  that  Ihips  of 
any  burden  may  ride  in  the  harbour  with  fafety.  It 
is  a place  of  the  utmoil  importance  to  Spain,  as  the 
regifler  Hups  to  and  from  Guitimala  arc  fent  to  it  ia 
the  time  of  war.  The  town  waa  tirft  eitablllhed  ia 
1751,  under  the  command  of  Don  jofeph  Antonio 
de  Palmo.  At  that  period  the  inhabitants  were  about 
20  white  men,  60  tmilattoes  and  free  negroes,  and  200 
Oaves  to  the  king  of  Spain  ) and  the  military  force  con. 
fitted  of  about  30  foldiers,  befides  officers.  The  fort 
was  originally  compofed  of  fand  confined  in  boarded 
cottiers,  and  faced  with  half-burnt  bricks.  It  was  de- 
fended by  12  fine  brafs  24«pounders  mounted,  four 
or  five  iron  guns  of  dittcrent  bores,  and  fome  field- 
pieces.  The  Spaniards,  fenfible  of  the  importance  of 
the  place,  afterwards  fortified  it  at  an  incredible  ex- 
pence,  the  Hone  of  which  the  walls  are  built  having 
been  raifed  from  the  fea,  and  brought  from  the  di- 
ttance  of  ao  leagues.  The  outworks  were  not  com- 
pletely finilhed  in  the  year  1779,  though  loco  men 
had  then  been  employed  upon  them  for  ao  years. 

Towards  the  end  of  that  year  an  expedition  was  un- 
dertaken i^intt  this  fortrtfs,  in  conrequeocc  of  one 
formed  by  tlic  Spaniards  againtt  the  Britiih  log-wood 
cutters  iu  the  bay  of  Honduras  and  on  the  Mofquito 
fhorc.  I’be  latter,  finding  themfelves  hard  pretted  br 
their  enemies,  applied  to  general  Dulling  governor  of 
Jamaica  for  attittance  | who  accordingly  fent  a detach- 
ment to  their  relief  under  Captain  lilrymplc,  with 
nccettary  fupplicB  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  irtillery. 

Before  their  arrival,  however,  the  Spaniards  had  uken 
pofleffion  of  St  George's  Key.  the  chief  felticment  of 
the  Britifh  in  ihefe  parts,  which  they  plundered,  and 
took  a number  of  prifoners  ; but  thofe  who  cfcaped, 
being  joined  by  a body  of  their  countrymen,  retook, 
it,  and  forced  the  enemy  to  retire.  In  the  mean  time 
C.iptain  Dalryniple,  who  had  been  tofotmed  of  the 
lols  of  the  place,  was  battening  to  the  relief  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  in  hit  way  fell  in  with  Admiral  Par- 
ker, who  was  in  queft  of  fome  regHcr  /hips  ; but 
winch,  retreating  into  the  harbour  of  Omoa,  were  too 
ftrongly  protcAed  by  the  fort  there  to  be  attacked  by 
fca.  As  the  Spaniard",  however,  had  now  been  com- 
pelled to  abandon  St  George's  Key,  it  was  propofed 
to  unite  the  Brisi/h  forces  by  fea  and  land,  and  to  at- 
tempt the  conquett  of  this  fortrefs.  As  the  force  un- 
der Captain  Dalrymple  was  too  incOKfiderable  to  at- 
lempl  the  foit  by  hud,  it  was  augmented  by  the  ma- 
rinta  of  the  fquadron  and  a ftrong  party  of  the 
fettJera;  though,  after  ell,  it  did  not  exceed  the  num- 
ber of  the  garrifon  who  oppofed  them. 

The  troifs  were  landed  at  a^out  nine  miles  ditt.ince 
from  the  fort  in  the  dulk  of  the  evening,  with  a de- 
fign  to  roarcli  dirc61y  forward,  in  iicder  to  lurprife 
and  carry  it  by  cfcalade  in  the  ni^ht-time  No 
roads,  however,  being  found,  they  were  obl'gcd  to 
explore  their  way  throu,.h  narrow  foot-paths,  ir.oraffcs, 
and  over  mountains  fo  befet  with  precipices,  that  they 
were  obliged,  in  order  lo  avoid  them,  to  make  ufc  of 
D d 2 fights 
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oftHecsbb^gr-trce.  In  confcqTjfncf  of  tbffc 
impcditni-Rj*^  they  were  yet  at  a e(«iC  Vrable  diftance 
from  the  toil,  w'lea  the  appraacti  of  d#y  Jifeovered 
ihc*^*  to  ll.e  enemy.  An  engagement  enfued,  in 
the  Spaniaids  were  quickly  routed  and  driven  into  the 
town  ; from  whence  ts  they  continued  to  tire  upon 
the  liritidi,  it  wa«  fouwd  nitcITary  to  fet  fire  to  it, 
tho*  very  much  the  indination  of  the  aifiiilanti. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fquadroa  took  the  opportu- 
nity, while  the  town  was  in  flames,  to  come  into  the 
bay,  and  approiHi  the  fort  with  an  intention  to  hatter 
it  ; but  the  ^'arrifon  returned  their  fire  fo  bnikly,*^h«t 
no  irnprefl'ion  could  l>e  made  by  that  of  the  tquadrnn, 
which  was  detained  by  ivant  of  wind  from  approach- 
in^  fufficiently  near.  The  troops  then,  beinjj  m:iHert 
of  die  ground  adjacent  to  the  fort,  erc^iicd  feveral 
b^tteric'i  in  fneh  iitiiatiuns  ua  were  mofi  proper  for  an- 
noying it;  but  though  they  carried  on  llitir  opera- 
tions with  great  vigour,  it  wa:i  fiiU  foond  that  heavier 
artillery  than  any*  they  poircflcd  would  be  requifite, 
the  walls  being  no  lefs  than  18  fert  in  thirknefs;  in 
confequence  of  which  they  rcfolvcd  lldl  to  attempt  the 
place  by  efcnlade. 

T he  nttempl  was  made  on  the  2 ift  of  OAol-er,  early 
in  the  marnia;'.  Th-lroopseintTed  the  ditch,  which 
foitunateiy  for  tlicm  happened  to  be  dry,  and  fixed 
their  fcaling  lad  'era  itgainH  the  walls,  which  were  near 
50  feet  high.  Two  leatncn  mounted  lirH  j and,  with 
lulmirable  courage  and  prrCcncc  of  mind,  flood  by  the 
inddcr  whii.h  they  had  mounted,  to  puaid  it  till  otheis 
afeended ; and  boldly  prcfcntcd  their  pie-xrs  again!)  a 
large  paity  drawn  up  to  receive  them,  though  they 
prudently  retatued  their  fire  4ili  their  comrades  came 
up. 

I'he  fqua-iron,  now  drawfing  near,  kept  up  a heavy 
nnd  continual  fire  upon  the  fort,  while  the  ilpanlards 
were  flruck  with  fuch  furpnfc  at  the  exceffivc  celerity 
and  bcldnefa  of  the  anailanis,  that  they  remained  mo- 
tionleCi  and  unable  to  oppofc  their  enemies,  notwith- 
Handing  the  ealiort:Mion  and  <‘xampie  of  their  officers. 
}’fom  this  pnnlc  they  never  recovered  ; and  while  the 
fcamrn  and  foldierv  mntiuued  to  fcale  the  walls  with 
ama/inq  quickoefs,  the  Spani.trds  never  made  .my  ef- 
fort to  defend  ihcmfclves.  About  ico  of  them  efca* 
ped  over  the  walla  oti  the  uppolitc  fide  of  the  fon  ; the 
icmainder  furrendered  at  dtlcretion. 

The  whole  of  this  tranfudion  rcfirAcd  the  liigheft 
luilre  both  00  the  conduA  and  cmirnge  of  the  Entifhf 
and  an  indance  of  heroifm  is  rdaled  tn  a Dritifh  faiW 
tu  which  hiUory  a0brd«  nothing  fiiperinr.  'I'his  man, 
having  fcaled  the  walls,  had  armed  himlrff  with  a cut- 
lafs,  in  each  hand.  'I'inai  armed,  be  mvt  »ith  a Spa* 
u:ih  iifficcr  uiurnicd,  and  jult  roufcxl  from  flecp.  'i'lic 
generous  tar  fi  oroed  tu  take  advantage  of  his  condition, 
and  therefore  prcicutcd  liim  with  one  of  his  own  cut* 
kifiVs,  faying,  **  You  arc  now  on  a footing  with  me!** 
The  ofiicer,  however,  w'as  too  much  llruck  with  ad- 
miration at  bis  conduct  to  accept  the  offer,  and  took 
care  to  make  the  circumdance  fufficiently  known.—* 
*i'he  value  oftheliooly  taken  on  liiia  occafion  amounted 
to  three  millions  of  dollars  ; but  the  lofs  mntt  fcnfibly 
fdt  by  the  Spauiards  was  that  of  250  quintals  of  tjuick- 
fiiver,  a commodity  indifpcnfibly  neccHary  in  extract- 
ing the  precious  fcetola  from  their  ores,  'i'hey  offered 
tlicrcforc  to  raofom  it  at  cny  price ; but  tho*'gh  the 
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retention  of  it  was  far  from  affording  a profit  equal  to  Omm. 
that  offcre  l by  the  Spaniards,  the  Urilih  oomci.nders 
abfolutely  refufed  to  pan  with  it,  on  account  of  the  ad-  . 

vantages  the  enemy  woul  i derive  from  having  the  mctil 
in  their  poflVffioo.  For  the  fa  ne  reafon  they  refufed  to 
accept  of  any  ranfom  tor  the  fort,  tliough  the  governor 
offered  to  Uy  down  503,oco  dollars  for  it.  The  Spa* 
nith  military  and  the  inhabitants  were  treated  wich  the 
utmoff  humanity  ; their  pcrfonal  r:Tec\i  icmaining  un* 
touched  : aod  this  gencrofity  muH  have  appeared  to 
greater  advantage,  when  contrailed  widi  the  behavi- 
our of  their  own  countrymen  at  Honduras,  where  the 
Britifh  were  treated  with  rcmarkaSle  feverity.  The 
church  plate  and  ornaments  were  reftor<*d,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  terms  of  capitulation  /houUbe  faithfoily 
kept. 

in  a ihort  time,  h«swevcr,  it  appeared  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  accepted  a ranfom  for  the 
fort,  as  from  circvmdances  at  that  tirne  it  could  not 
he  retamed  in  the  pofieffion  of  Britain.  A garriiba 
was  indeed  left  for  its  iicfcnce  on  the  dcpart^irc  of  the 
Britidi  fquadron  ; hm  as  h was  very  ioconfidcrable,  oa 
account  of  the  fmall  mimker  of  men  that  could  he  fpa- 
rcit,  the  Spaniards  quickly  determined  to  make  an  at- 
tempt  to  regain  the  fort.  For  this  purpose  a body  of 
1030  mm  were  coUcAcd,  who  invefied  it  on  the  2510 
of  November,  Tnc  liritilh  defended  it  with  the  ut- 
moil  bravery  \ keeping  up  a comtant  fire  on  the  ene- 
my,  and  o'.liging  them  to  retire  for  fhclter,  and  take 
up  their  quarters  behind  a hill.  Here  they  ma<le  pre- 
parations for  an  affault,  in  which  their  numlutrs  ten 
the  fuccefs  as  they  fuppufed,  by  no  means  dubious. 

The  garrifou  was  therefore  fummoncdtofuTrenJcr,with 
a piomife  of  the  honours  of  war  «m.i  a fide  convrv- 
aoce  to  Great  fiiitsin,  denouncing  at  the  fame  time 
the  utmotl  vengeance  in  cafe  of  a reiuibl  $ which  hetng 
refufed,  the  necdlary  preparations  were  made  for  aa 
efcahde. 

l‘be  condition  of  the  girrifon  was  now  fuch  as  could 
aflurd  very  little  hope  ot  being  able  to  make  any  ef* 
icetual  rchtiaiice.  'i  hey  were  but  in  number,  mo'l 
ot  wii.mi  svere  t>ccome  incapable  ot  duty  eitlier  from 
iUntfs  or  exccfTivc  taiigue.  'i'hey  were  now  r.Hb  di* 
liged  to  make  one  ccniinel  anfwcr  for  five,  by  fliiftin.y 
las  plxcc,  and  c-haUenging  as  many  limes  'i'hcre 
wis  no  furgeon  to  attend  the  Tick  and  wMunied  : nor 
had  they  even  any  water  but  what  cao«e  from  a fl«>op 
of  war  that  by  abrealt  of  the  fort.  In  this  dctpc- 
rate  fituation,  thc-y  refuived,  notwithdarding  the  me- 
naces ot  the  Spamth  comimnier,  to  render  the  phice 
as  unfrrviccablc  as  they  couli.  For  this  purpofe  they 
i'pikcd  up  ail  the  guns  ; defiroying  the  ftores  and  am* 
munitmn  that  could  not  be  carried  off:  they  even 
locked  the  gatesot  the  fort,  af:erw'Kich  they  embarked 
Without  the  lofs  of  a fitiglc  man.  AU  this  was  per- 
formed in  ilefiance  of  tlic  large  force  that  Wfie,^ 
them  ; and  the  exploit,  when  duly  coafidered.  mult 
appear  not  Icfs  a matter  of  altonilhment  than  tlie  cx* 
tra<irdinary  manner  iu  which  tlw  fort  had  It-.-cn  t;>ken. 

The  office.-  who  comminded  in  this  rcmarkuble  letrcf  t 
was  Captain  Hulkc  of  the  navy. 

OMOFHAGIA,  an  ancient  Greek  fetUval,  in  ho- 
nojr  of  Ikicchus  firnamcd  Owo/Auyw,  #,  r.  eater  of 
raw-ficlh.  TliisfcUival  wa&obfierved  m thc>fattic  man- 
uer  with  the  other  fciUrals  of  Bacchus,  iu  which  they 
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ettUDter^eitcd  rntditeCi  What  uaapccuL'ar  to  it,  wai, 
e.re-oi’  s»’or  l‘ipp*r*  uftd  to  rat  the  entraiU  of  goiti, 

Oni-^alca.  bloody,  in  imitatioo  of  the  god>  who  uaa  fup- 

^ ^ pofrd  to  do  tb«  faroe  thiDg. 

()MPHAClNE-”it,  a vifcoua  Hmam  Juicr  cx* 
trsdefl  from  ^rcrn  olives.  With  ihU  oil  the  ancient 
when  going  to  wreftlr,  anointed  tbemfclve^ ; 
Pad  whtn  that  gvnmallic  exenife  was  over,  they  roll- 
ed thrirfrivea  in  the  C>nd,w1iich,  mixing  with  the  oil 
and  fweat  nn  their  bodiev,  cootliiuted  the  fin^mt^a  A> 
highly  eftcemed  in  the  cure  of  feveral  dlleafcs.  Tliis 
(>rc<roisa  mtdicire  was  carefully  feraped  ulT  the  body 
of  the  AtKIct  with  a kind  of  iulinimeat  fumething 
Jtke  a con:**,  which  was  ceUfJ  i and  foch  was 

the  demand  tor  (he  ferapings,  that  they  were  a very 
lucrative  nrticle  of  trade. 

OMPHALE  (fab.hiih\ac|ueen  of  Lydia, daughter 
of  JsirUnus.  She  niarricd  Tmolus,  who  at  his  death  Uft 
her  midrefs  of  hii  kingdom.  Omphalc  had  been  in* 
formed  of  the  great  exploits  of  llctcuka,  and  wifhed 
■to  fee  fo  dludnous  a hero.  Her  wifh  w’as  fbon  gra* 
eificd.  After  the  murder  of  Luryiits,  Hercules  fell 
dick,  and  was  ordered  <o  be  fold  as  a flave»  that  he 
might  recover  his  health  and  the  right  ufe  of  bis  fen* 
fcs.  Mercury  was  cummi{ik>iKd  to  fell  hioi,  and  Om- 
phale  bought  him,  sndrcHoicd  him  to  lilierty.  The 
hen)  beesme  enamoured  of  his  midrefs,  and  the  queen 
iriToured  his  pillion,  at.d  had  a fun  by  him,  wl»om  I'oirc 
call  Agdaur,  aod  others  Lan.oa.  From  this  Ton  were 
defeended  Gyges  ami  Ooefess  hut  this  opinion  is  dif* 
icrent  from  the  account  which  makes  ihcfe  Lydian 
morarchs  fpriog  from  Alcsrus  a ton  of  Herciiks  by 
one  of  the  female  fervanU  of  Omphilc.  Heicules  is 
jeprcftntt  .l  by  the  poets  as  fo  dtfper.Hcljr  enamoured 
of  the  queen,  thi>t,  toconc^iate  her  edecm,hcrpTns  hy 
her  fide  emong  her  womeu,  while  flic  covers  herfetf 
with  the  linn’s  fkin,  and  rims  kcrtVlf  with  the  dul>  of 
4hc  licio,  and  oltcn  iinkeshim  with  her  faudaL,  for 
■the  uflccuth  manorr  with  which  he  lioldi  the  diiUif, 
i&r.  Their  romiiicfs  was  mutual.  As  the}'  once  tia* 
■veilec!  togetI)cr,thcy  came  to  a protto  on  ir.ountl  nuv 
fos  w'berc  the  queen  drefliui  hcrfclf  iu  the  habit  of  her 
lover,  aod  o'  ligcd  him  to  appear  in  a female  garment. 
After  they. had  fupred,  they  both  retired  m red  jn 
different  rcoms,  as  a facrifice  on  the  roirow  to  Bso 
cKus  required.  In  die  niglit  l auaus,  or  rather  Parv, 
.who  was  enamoured  of  Unaplialc,  intrniliiced  httstoif 
into  the  c^.vc.  Hr  went  to  the  ! ed  of  the  quccii,  hut 
she  lien’s  (l<in  perfuaded  him  that  it  was  the  dr«&  of 
idertulr&^  and  therefore  he  lepaued  to  the 'b<*d  of 
Hercules,  in  hopes  tn  find  tl<etv  the  citijeii  of  hw  af- 
frttious.  'J'he  female  (‘refs  of  Hcrculcni  deceived  liiii^ 
and  he  bid  Limfclfdown  hy  his  fide.  'The  hern  w js 
aw&kecied,  end  kicked  the  iutruder  into  the  mi<ktJe  of 
^ she  cave.  The  noife  awoke  Ompbde,  nnd  Fsotius  was 
djlVr.vcred  lying  on  the  ground,  greatly  difapjHiiotcd 
and  alhamrt'. 

OMPHxlLF.A,  in  l.otaTT)*:  A genus  of  the  trlan* 
dria order,  bciwnging  to  the  mcnacia  clafs  of  plants; 
smd  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  ol  which 
4he  ore'er  itxlouttfuL  The  male  calyx  w tetrafihiL 
jeus ; there  ik  no  corolla  ; the  receptaclci  into  which 
Ihe  anihcra;  ar  funk,  ir  ovate.  The  ftir  ale  cslvx  and 
corolla  are  as  in  thrmalr;  theft.-gma  trihUj  tl«c  cap> 
fuDc  cariiuus  and  uilocuLr,  with  tme  feed. 
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OMPPIALO*Mrss.MTEXic,  in  anatomy.  All  fet-  Ompl«a!o- 
tnfes  arc  w'rapped  up  in  at  Icaft  two  coats  or  rtKm 
brvncs  ; mull  of  them  have  a third,  called  ai/jKtTuIeit  onaniv. 
or  ufiajrjt  • 

Some,  as  tlic  dog,  cat,  hare,  &'C.  h.nvc  a fourth, 
which  has  two  Unod-veficL,  viz.  a vein  and  an  ar* 
tcry,  called  cmpLalo-fatfeatericj,  becaufc  paHlng  along 
the  Uriug  to  the  uavrl,  and  terminating  in  the  mefen* 

Icry. 

OMRAH,  a man  of  the  firil  rank  in  the  Mogul 
empire  ; a nobleman.  It  is  the  plural  of  the  Arabic 
amcfr. 

ON,  (anc.  gfog.),  a city  of  Egypt  facred  to  the 
fun,  and  by  the  Greeks,  on  that  account,  called  //cAt?- 
(See  HELtorotts.)  It  wtis  remarkable  for 
the  wifdom  and  learning  of  its  priefihood,  and  far  the 
fp.idou8  buildings  in  which  they  ctUlivaied  the  ftu- 
dies  of  phiiofophr  and  agronomy.  'I'he  priclls  of  On 
were  tficemed  more  nolle  than  al!  the  other  priefts  of 
Egypt.  They  were  always  privy  counfcUors  and  mi. 
oifiers  of  Ibtr  ; and  therefore,  wlicu  I’haraoh  refoWed 
to  make  Jofeph  prime  minitler,  liC  very  wifely  gave 
him  in  marriage  a daughter  of  the  pn'efl  of  On,  there- 
by incorperatiug  him  into  the  molt  venerable  call  in 
Jlilhop  Warburton  thinks  that  the  ftiprrior 
no’  iiity  of  the  prieds  of  Os  was  chiefly  owing  to  their 
high  antiquity  and  great  icarutog.  That  they  were 
much  Rivca  to  the  ftudy  of  ailronomy,  we  know  from 
,thc  tdlimony  of  Strabo;  and  indeed  nothing  is  more 
prohebie  than  ihit  they  Ihould  be  attached  to  the  Ru- 
dy of  tliat  fyflem  over  which  their  gnd,  the  Sun,  urc- 
fided,  not  on'y  in  his  mcraJ  but  alfo  in  his  natural  ca- 
pacity. I'hc  learned  prelate  affirms,  tli-l  whether 
they  received  ihedoArine  from  original  tradition,  or 
ioveutc-i  it  at  hazard  {which  lalt  fuppofition  kc  thinks 
more  probable,  though  we  arc  of  a very  dificrcnl  opi- 
nion), it  is  certain  they  taugbt  that  the  Sun  is  in  the 
centre  of  ill  fydcin,  and  that  all  tin:  other  bodies  move 
round  it  in  perpetual  n-volulions.  This  nolJc  theory 
(he  continues)  came  with  the  tefi  of  the  Egyptian  learn* 
ing  into  Greece  (being  brnnght  thitlicr  by  Pylba- 
gora«,ivho  rrreived  it  from  CEmiphid*,  a pricll  ofOn);  ^ 

ail!  after  having  given  the  molt  dillinguiOied 
lo  his  l(.hool,  it  funk  into  obfcurily,  xml  fullered  a 
total  e^jlipfe  throughout  i long  fiiccclfion  of  learned  ateph.  ed- 
and  unlearned  ages;  till  thek  times  returned  its  xo- 
tient  fplcndur,  and  immovcably  fixed  it  o«  the  uner- 
ring principles  of  fwience.” 

it  it  be  true,  as  tome  phiiotophers  allege,  that 
Mofes  appears  from  the  firll  chapter  of  GcDefii  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  true  Iblar  fyllcm,  this 
Accunot  of  Uie  origin  of  lluit  fyUem  is  extremely  pro- 
bable. A«  it  is'oF  no  ioipurtancc  to  the  civil  Mr  reli- 
gmuH  conltiUiliottofa  Aate^vKcthcr  the  Lllem  of  Pto- 
lemy or  tiiat  of  Copernicus  be  admitted  by  the  pro* 
pic,  vre  cannot  re:ifon.iiily  topp»  fc  that  the  Jewilb 
lawgiver  was  taught  sfiruuomy  l.y  a rcvcl-ilion  from 
Heaven.  Put  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  knowing 
as  much  of  that  fotenee  as  t?ie  pritfli  of  On;  for  we 
know  that  he  was  inflrucird  in  all  the  wifdom  of  the 
Egyptians  ; ami  therctorc,  if  he  held  the  tort  to  lie  in 
the  cemre  of  the  fytlem,  it  n morally  ceiuin  that  tht 
LuJC  thing  wa.s  held  by  that  priellhood. 

ONALIA,  or  Onanism, terrai  Utclv  framed  tode. 
sole  tic  uiuic  ul  tolf-poUution,  n<\niioucd  in  torip. 
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tcrg  to  liate  been  committed  by  Onani  lod  punlfhed 
in  him  with  death. 

Thli  praftice,  however  common,  hath  amon^  all 
nations  hern  reckoned  a very  p-eal  crime.  In  ferip* 
ture,  l>c(l  !et  the  inflanceofODan  above>menlioneil,  we 
find  fdf-pollutcr»  termed  utxtkan^  fitbjy  and 

chmtncUe  Even  the  hrathena,  who  had  not  the  ad* 
vantage  of  revelation,  were  of  the  fame  opintou,  at 
appears  from  the  following  linct  of  MartiaL 

Hot  n\h\l  tjft  putet!  fct!us  mibi  trtdtt  ftd  tngtm 

v'lx  anmo  tancipit  ipfe  tuo. 

You  think  'tit  nothing!  ’tis  a crime,  believe! 

A crime  fo  great  ymj  fenreely  can  conceive. 

Dr  TifTot  has  puhlithed  a treatife  on  the  pemicioui 
effetis  of  this  ftianicful  praOicc,  which  appears  to  be 
no  iefa  baneful  to  the  mind  than  to  the  body.  He  be- 
gins with  obferving,  that,by  the  continual  wafte  of  the 
human  body,  dlimcnts  are  recjulred  fpr  «ur  fupport. 
Thcfc  alimcnit,  however,  require  certain  preparationa 
in  the  body  itfclf ; and  when  by  any  mean*  u*c  become 
fo  altered  that  thefc  prepara'^ion*  cannot  be  effeded, 
the  hell  aliments  then  prove  infiiflicient  for  the  fupport 
of  the  !:ody.  Of  all  the  caufea  by  which  this  rhorbid 
alteration  la  brought  on,  none  is  more  common  than 
too  copioua  evacuations  ; and  of  all  evacuations,  that 
of  the  femcn  is  the  moll  ptrrnictona  when  carried  to  ex- 
cefa.  It  i«  alfo  to  be  obfrrsed,  that  though  excefs  in 
natural  vcncry  Is  produAIvc  of  very  dangeroua  difor- 
ders,  yet  an  equal  evacuation  by  fdf-poliution,  which 
la  an  unnitiiral  way,  ta  productive  of  othera  ftill  more 
to  be  dreaded.  The  coDfequeQCca  enumerated  by  Dr 
TiiTot  are  aa  follow: 

1.  All  the  intellectual  faculties  .are  weakened;  the 
memory  falla  ; the  ideas  are  confufed,  and  the  patient 
fometimra  even  falls  into  a Otght  degree  of  infanity. 
They  are  continually  under  a kind  of  inward  rcdlefa* 
ticfa,  and  fed  a conttant  angulfh.  They  are  fubjeCt  to 
giddinefs ; all  the  fenfes,  cfpcciaUy  thofe  of  feeing  and 
hearing,  grow  weaker  and  weaker,  and  they  are  fub- 
jcA  to  frightful  dreams. 

2.  The  ftrength  entirely  fails,  and  the  growth  in 
young  perfons  is  confidcrably  checked.  Some  arc  af- 
flicted w'ith  almoit  continual  watching,  and  othera  dofe 
almoit  perpetually.  Almoit  all  of  them  become  hy- 
pochondriac or  hyfteric,  and  are  afflided  with  all 
the  evila  which  attend  thefe  diforders.  Some  have 
been  known  to  fpit  calcareous  matter;  and  others 
are  a/RiCted  with  coughs,  Row  fevers,  and  confump- 
tiona. 

3.  The  patients  are  affeCted  with  the  moft  acute 
pains  in  dilfereot  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  head, 
i)rcalt,  flomach,  and  inteibnes ; while  fome  complain 
of  an  ohtufe  fenfatioo  of  pain  all  over  the  body  on  the 
Higbtdl  imprcf&on. 

4.  There  are  not  only  to  be  feen  pimplct  on  the 
face,  which  are  one  of  the  molt  common  fymptoms ; 
but  even  blotches,  or  fuupuraiive  puftulet,  appear  on 
the  face,  nofc,  breaH,  and  thighs;  and  fometimea  flcfhy 
excrcfccncca  arife  on  the  forehead. 

j.  'Fhe  organa  of  gem  ration  are  alfo  alfeCted  ; and 
the  femeo  is  evacuated  on  the  flighieft  irrititi  »n,  even 
lhat  of  going  to  llool.  .V'UmhcrN  are  afflicted  w'th  an 
fiaUtual  gonorrhieaf  which  eolirely  dellroya  the  vigour 


of  the  conltitution,  and  the  matter  of  it  refemblei  1 Onanh 
fetid  faniea.  Othera  arc  affeCted  with  painful  pna-  I 
pifm%  dyfiiriea,  llrangunea,  and  heat  of  urior,  «^‘th 
painful  tumours  in  the  tefticlea,  penia,  bladder,  aod*"iiow'' 
fpermatic  cord^  and  impotence  in  a greater  or  lefs  de-  r 

gree  is  the  never-failing  confequcnce  of  this  detellahle 
vice 

6.  The  ftinAiont  of  the  mteftinei  are  fometimea  to- 
tally deflruyed  ; and  fome  palienta  complain  of  cof- 
tiveneft,  others  of  diarrhuea,  pile*,  and  the  running  of 
a fetid  matter  from  the  fundament. 

NYiih  regard  to  the  cure,  the  firft  (lep  is  to  leave 
•off  thole  prafticen  which  have  occaftoned  the  difrafei 
which  out  author  afferta  is  no  eafy  matter  ; aa,  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  foul  ttfelf  becomca  polluted,  and  can 
dwell  on  no  other  idea  ; or  if  (he  does,  the  irritabi- 
lilv  of  the  parts  of  generation  themfelvea  quickly  re- 
cat ideas  of  the  fame  kind  Tin’s  irritability  is  no 
doubt  much  more  to  be  dreaded  than  any  pollution 
the  foul  can  have  received  ; and  by  removing  it,  there 
will  be  no  occalion  for  exhortations  to  difeontinue  the 
prartice.  The  principal  means  for  diminiihing  thii 
irritability  are,  in  the  liHl  place,  to  avoid  all  Itimula* 
ting,  lend,  and  fp’ced  meats.  A low  diet,  however, 

IS  improper,  becaui'e  it  would  further  reduce  the  body, 
already  too  much  emaciated.  The  food  fhuuld  there- 
fore be  nutritive,  but  plain,  and  (houid  conlift  of  flefh 
rather  roalted  than  boiled,  rich  broths,  &c.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  as  thefe  foods  contribute  to  re  ft  ore 
the  flrength  of  the  body,  the  ftimuluson  the  organs  of 
generation  will  be  proportlonably  increafed  by  the  fe- 
men  which  is  conftantly  fecreted,  and  which  wfU  now 
be  in  hrger  quantity  than  even  in  healthy  perfons,  ow- 
ing  to  the  great  evacuations  of  it  which  have  preceded. 

Some  part  of  the  femen  is  gradually  abforbc  l by  the 
lymphatics;  in  coorequence  of  which,  the  remaioJer 
becomes  thick,  acrid,  and  very  ftimuiating.  To  remedy 
this,  exercife  ie  to  be  ufed,  and  that  not  only  for  plea- 
furc,  but  till  it  is  attended  with  a very  conftderable 
degree  of  fatigue.  The  fleep  alfo  muft  be  no  marc  than 
is  baiely  fuffleient  to  repair  the  fatigues  occalioned  by 
the  exercife,  or  other  employment ; for  an  excefs  it 
fleep  is  as  bad  as  idlenefi  or  ftimuLiting  foods.  Ex- 
cefs  in  wine  or  intoxicating  liquors  is  alio  to  be  avoid- 
ed ; or  rather  fuch  Liquors  ought  never  to  be  tafted, 
unlefi  as  a medicine  to  reftore  the  exhaufted  fpirits  : 
and  to  all  this  ought  to  be  joined  the  Peruvian  bark, 
which  hath  this  admirable  property,  that,  with  little 
or  no  ftimulus,  it  reftorcs  the  tone  of  the  fyffem,  and 
invigorates  the  body  in  a manner  incredible  to  tbofe 
who  have  not  obferved  its  effedt*.  If  thefe  dircAiona 
are  followed,  the  patient  may  almoil  cutainly  expe^ 
a recovery,  provided  any  degree  of  vital  ftienglh  re- 
mains; and  thofe  who  defire  a life  af  celibacy  on  a 
moral  account,  will  find  them  much  more  effed.ual  thaa 
all  the  TOWS  of  chaftity  they  can  make. 

ONCA  Rnd  O'^CE.  See  Feliv,  vi  and  iv, 
ONEEHOURAim'ONEEHOW.twofmaUinanJa 
of  that  cluftrr  which  wasdifeorered  by  Captain  Cook, 
and  by  him  called  the  S/ind<tvicb  JJIaniU.  (See  Sand- 
wiCM  Islands).  Onffbotira  is  very  fmall,  and  its 
chief  produce  is  yam*.  Owbotv  it  confidcrably  larger, 
being  about  ten  mile>s  over.  It  is  remarkable  for  tbe 
great  quantity  of  excellent  yams  which  it  produces, 
and  for  a fwcet  root  called  ttc  or  Uj,  which  it  general- 
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•**^ff*  Ifaboat  the  ihicknrr*  of  a man*»  wrift,  though  fome- 
On«rf>cri.  tnucb  larger.  Thi«  root»  which  the  natives  com* 
ticf,  nionly  bake  previous  to  their  bringing  it  lo  market,  is 
*■  y of  a wet  cLammy  nature,  and  with  proper  management 
makes  excellent  beer. 

ONEGA,  a river  and  lake  of  the  Rufiian  empire, 
between  Muicoviie  Carclla,  the  territory  of  Cargapol, 
and  Swedish  Carelia.  It  is  too  miles  in  length  and 
40  la  breadth,  having  a communication  with  the  b<ke 
Ladoga,  and  confequently  with  Peterfburgh.  The 
river  has  its  foiirce  in  Cargapol,  and  gives  its  name  to 
a country  full  of  woods. 

ONEGLIA,  a fea-port  town  of  Italy,  In  the  ter- 
ritory of  Genoa,  with  the  title  of  a principality  ; but 
it  b^Qgs  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  as  well  as  the  pro. 
Tincc,  which  abounds  in  <^ive-trecs,  fruit,  and  wine. 
It  has  often  been  taken  and  retaken  in  the  wars  of 
Italy ; which  is  no  wonder,  as  it  is  an  open  place.  The 
French  and  Spaniards  had  pofTcfllon  of  it  in  1744,  but 
were  driven  out  by  the  Piedmontefe  ; however,  they 
returned  next  winter,  and  again  made  ihemfctvcs  ma> 
iUrs  of  it.  £.  Long.  7.  51.  N.  Lat.  43.  58. 

ONEIROCRlTICA,  the  art  of  interpreting 
dreams ; or  a method  of  foretelling  future  events  by 
means  of  dreams.  See  Dxeam,  Divination,  dec.— 
The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  “dream.’' 

and  of  i*  judgment." — Some  call  it  <w«- 

rocratUa  f and  dcriie  it  from  aad  <«  { 

pofTefs,  I command.*' 

It  appears  from  fcveral  paffages  of  feripture,  that 
there  was,  under  the  Jewi/h  difpcniation,  fuch  a thing 
as  foretelling  future  events  by  dreams  t hut  then  there 
was  a particular  gift  or  revelation  required  for  that 
purpc'fe. 

Hence  It  has  been  inferred,  that  dreams  are  really 
ftgnihcativc,  and  do  forbode  fomething  to  come  t and 
aU  that  is  wanting  among  us  is  the  •wirocritua,  or  the 
art  of  knowing  what ; yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  many, 
that  dreams  are  mere  chimeras  ; bearing  indeed  tome 
tclation  to  wbat  has  pafTed,  but  none  to  what  is  to 
come.  — As  to  the  cafe  of  Jofeph,  it  was  poflible  for 
God,  who  knew  all  things,  to  difcnvcr  to  him  what 
was  in  the  womb  of  fate ; ami  to  introduce  that,  he 
might  take  the  occafion  of  a dream. 

ONEIROCRITICS,  a title  given  to  interpreted 
•f  dreams,  or  thofe  who  judge  of  events  from  the  cir* 
cumllances  of  dreams 

I'bcre  is  no  great  regard  to  be  had  to  thofe  Greek 
books  called  oaetrocriiici  ; nor  do  we  know  why  the 
patriarch  of  Con'lantinnple,  and  others,  Ihould  amufe 
themfelvei  with  writing  on  fo  pitiful  a fiibje^. 

Rigauit  has  given  us  a colle6tion  of  the  Greek  and 
JLatin  works  of  this  kind  ; one  attributed  to  Aftramp. 
6chiu{  another  to  Nkephorus,  patririrch  of  Contlan- 
tinople  ; to  which  are  added  the  treatiCes  of  Artemi* 
dorus  and  Achmei.  . But  the  books  themrelvcs  are 
Kttle  tile  than  reveries  ; a kind  of  waking  dreams,  to 
axpliiin  and  account  for  ikeping  ones. 

'1  he  fecret  of  oneirocriticifm,  accorvling  to  them  all, 
eoofilts  in  the  rehtion  fuppufed  to  be  bitwrcn  tha 
dream  and  the  thing  fignihcd : but  they  are  f.ir  from 
keeping  tu  the  relations  uf  agnemeat  and  ftmilitude; 
and  frequently  h.tve  rreourfe  to  others  of  diHimilitude 
and  coQtiaricty.  Con.erning  oneirtx*ritic!i  and  onei- 
locriiica,  the  unlearned  reader  w ill  find  much  informa* 


tion  in  Warburton's  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes,  and 

the  bo<*ks  to  which  he  refers.  them':* 

ONESIjE  thcam^,  were,  according  to  Strabo,  onifo**. 
tx«Ufnt  hathsi  and  /u'uiart  ct'a/rr/,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees  in  Aquitania.  Near  the  river  Aturus  Hands 
at  this  day  the  town  Bagnere%  famous  for  its  waters, 
which  appear  to  be  the  OntJije  of  Strabo  ; fituated  in 
the  county  of  Blgorre  in  Gafeony,  near  the  river 
Adonr. 

ONIiE  orriDOM  and  7V»r/y>/»w,  (Jofephus)i  fo 
called  from  Oniaa,  the  high-priefl  of  the  Jews  iu 
Egypt  { who  built  a temple  in  imitation  of  that  at  Je*- 
ruhilem,  by  permifllon  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  on  the 
fput  where  flood  the  temple  of  Diana  Agreftia  in 
Leontopolis : it  was  encompanfed  with  a brick*waU, 
and  hadaUigc  tower  like  that  at  Jerufalem,  (Jofe* 
phus:)  it  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Nomos  Heiiopo* 
lilcs,  ( Ptolemy  j)  becaufc  In  Strabo's  time  Heliopolis 
was  fallen  to  decay. 

ONGLEE,  in  heraldry,  an  appellation  given  to 
the  talons  or  claws  of  bealls  or  birds,  when  borne 
of  a different  colour  from  that  of  the  body  of  the  ani* 
mal. 

ONION.  See  Allium,  fp.  ^.—Onions,  leeks,  and" 
garlic  are  all  of  the  fame  genus;  and  in  their  recent  Hate 
are  acrid,  but  harmirfs  to  the  human  body.  When, 
by  age  or  climate,  this  acrimony  is  too  great,  we  dw 
not  ufe  them  as  food,  lo  Spain,  the  garlic  being 
equally  mild  with  the  onion  is  ufed  as  common  food. 

By  the  ordinary  culinary  preparation  their  acrimony  U 
diffipaled,  and  a remarkably  mild  fiiLHance  remains, 
promifing  much  nurriment,  which  thofe  who  can  di* 
gcH  them  raw  will  certainlyoblain.  Though  fometimea 
fkunDcd  as  food,  yet  they  are  on  that  account  ufed  in 
rocdicioe,  uniting  the  two  qualities  of  peftora]?,  viz. 
on  the  account  of  their  acrimony,  being  in  thetr  re* 
cent  Hate  expct^oranl;  in  their  boiled  date,  on  account 
of  their  mucilage,  demulcent,  provided  the  quantity 
taken  be  fufHcicnt.  Some  of  late,  in  this  country, 
have  found  in  leeks  a fomnifrrous  quality  ; hut  this  is 
not  yet  confirmed  by  a fufficient  number  of  rxperi* 
mentfi. — Befides  the  three  above  mentioned,  there  arc 
fevcral  others  belonging  to  the  fame  tribe,  which  we 
ufe  as  condiment ; but  only  the  leek  and  onion  asdiet. 
lii  its  recent  Hate,  the  onion  is  the  moH  acrid  ; In  its 
boiled  lUrc,  the  Icek  ret.tins  its  acrimony  moH  tens* 
ciouHy.  On  account  of  this,  asj  feme  ditfereoce  of  tex- 
ture, the  onion  Is  more  ealiiy  di’gcHed  and  more  uni- 
verlally  ufed  than  the  leek  ; bcinr  more  eafily 
down,  and  more  generally  agreeaUe.  * 

ONISCUS,  in  zoology,  a geiui  of  infefis  belong*  Bh’e 
ing  to  the  order  of  aptcri.  It  )m  14  legs,  briJlly 
feelers,  and  an  oval  l-o«1y.  There  arc  15  fpecics } of 
which  the  mod  remarkable  are, 

1.  The  tMcmcn,  or  jta  <wv<ni-l'!u/et  is  white  ; eyes 
black  $ convex  above,  beneath  Hat,  margin  acute ; 

Antennx  4 : Four  hind  pair  of  legs  largcH,  hairy. 

Body  of  10  fcgmenis.  l.eiigth  i4  line.  Found  on 
the  coall.  It  Accompanies  the  hcrrintT,  and  u an  ene- 
my well  known  to  eur  filhermcn  ; thefe  infeds  will 
frequently  cat  up  a whole  tiih  while  it  hangs  in  the 
set. 

2.  Omfeui  aquaucuss  Is  of  an  alhen-colour,  and  toler* 
ally  fmooth.  Its  body  is  compofed/if  feven  aiiicis* 
laiioas,  cxclufivc  of  tlie  bead  and  tail ; which  bll  p^rt 
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muvli  larger  than  the  other  fcg*^ent9,  fo»mJ  tt  the 
' extremirv,  an ! from  which  ifTiie  two  tppendicei,  each 
’ di»T.lcJ  imo  tvo  ihrcadi.  Tliis  infe^  h:<«  that  in  com- 
mon with  fomc  fea-onifei*  but  difFcrt  from  them  by 
fea^nr*  having  ten  fegmcn!i.  Thia  ha<  feren  lei*9  on 
ra-’h  fi*c;  the  latl  of  which  gradiirlly  in- renfe  in 
length,  and  are  conftaotly  larccr  than  the  foremoll. 
The  aniennx  have  but  three  long  articulations,  the 
lart  of  which  i«  much  longer  than  the  red.  This  In- 
fe^  19  found  ill  poob,  fmaU  rivuleta,  and  erpecially  in 
fprir.g*.  , 

3.  nVlfpetf  or  ey®?;/- A>«/>,  ii  oval  t the  tail 

• obtufe,  with  two  undivided  brilllc*:  various  as  to  co- 

tour:  length,  5 lines.  'Ilieir  ufe  in  medicine  is  well 
Itnown. 

4.  Onifeut  annntri/-o  iabrosd,vcry  gIofly,tnd  fmooth: 
ift  colour  is  black,  with  a fm^ll  portion  of  white  on 
fhc  edge  of  the  fogment,  W'hirh  colour  often  varies  ; 
but  dill  the  tnfefl  is  glolTy  and  fmonth.  (t«  body  is 
compofed  of  ten  fegments,  belidev  the  hend  and  tiiL 
Of  the  ten  fegmcntu,  the  Jirft  feven  arc  broad,  an'l  ibc 
Jail  three  Ihort.  The  fi'll  of  thefe  three  appears  di- 
vided in  the  middle,  which  is  bro'der  than  the  rcll, 
into  three  more.  Thefe  Utl  fhort  fegments,  with  that 
of  the  tail,  form  the  extremity  of  the  animal's  body, 
which  it  round,  without  any  appendix,  ami  cotifti- 
tutes  the  rpeciilc  charaf^er  of  this  infeA.  It  has  four- 
teen fett,  frven  on  each  fide.  Thi»  onifeuv,  when 
touched,  rolls  itfelfup  into  a ball,  bringing  its  head 
and  tail  t<ig(ther  hkc  the  animal  called  arm<t4ill9%  and 
neither  anteitua*  r^r  feet  are  feen  : it  migl  i be  taken 
for  a round,  Ihining  pearl.  'I'his  oaifeui  is  fotinJ  in 
woods. 

ONKELOR,  fnrmmedthe  a famoiivrsbbi 

of  the  firft  century,  ami  the  author  of  the  Chaldee 
Targum  on  the  Pentateuch.  Heflouriihed  in  the  time 
of  Jefus  Chrift,  according  to  the  jewiih  writers ; who 
all  agree  that  he  was,  at  leaf!  in  fome  part  of  his  life, 
coDlemporary  with  Jonathan  Ben  Urzitl.'hnthor  of  the 
fecoTid  Targum  upon  the  prophets.  Ocan  Prfdcaux 
thinks  he  was  the  elder  of  the  two,  for  fcvcml  reafons; 
the  thief  of  which  is  the  purity  of  the  ftyle  in  his  Tar- 
gum,  therein  coming  neareft  to  thr*.t  part  of  nmicl 
and  E/ra  which  i«  in  Ch.ddce,  and  is  the  trueft  llan- 
datd  of  that  language,  and  confequcntly  is  the  moA 
ancient ; fnice  that  language,  as  well  as  others,  was  in 
aconAant  flux,  and  continued  deviating  in  every  age 
from  the  oripnal : nor  docs  there  fccin  to  be  any  rta- 
fon  why  Joniithan  Ben  Uxaicl,  when  he  underllood  hra 
'rargtim,  ihould  pafs  over  the  law,  and  begin  with  the 
prophets,  but  that  he  found  Onkelo®  had  done  this 
work  before  him,  and  with  a fuccefs  which  he  could 
not  exceed. 

Aaaries,  the  anther  of  a htnik  intiticd  ATeor  Er./jimy 
or  the  /ight  if  tkf  /yrr,  tells  us,  that  Onkelos  was  a 
prufelyte  in  the  time  of  Hiild  and  Sanmat,  and  lived 
to  t:c  Jonathan  Ben  U^rz’cl  one  of  the  prime  fcholara 
of  H.lUh  'I'hcfc  three  doctors  flourilhed  12  years  be- 
f{*re  Chrift,  according  to  the  chronology  of  Gau2 ; who 
a Ida,  that  Onkcles  was  contemporary  with  Gamaliel 
the  elder,  Sc  Paul’s  mailer,  who  was  the  giandfon  of 
HiiKI,  who  lived  23  yc^s  after  Chriil,  and  did  not 
die  t il  i3  ycir^  before  the  dcdnidion  of  Jrrufalem. 
1 lo'.vcver,  the  fvr.e  G^ux,  by  Us  calculation,  places 
N"J46.  5 
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Onk<  lot  T-xs  yean  after  Cbrift  j and  to  adftjfl  his  opi-  Oi.kotMfcf 
ntoTi  with  th’it  of  Axancs,  cxtc*n  is  the  life  of  Onkeioi  H 
to  a ifre»t  length,  fhc  Palmudifls  tell  us  lliat  he  af- 
fided  at  the  funeral  of  Carnal  el,  and  wa«  at  a prodi-  - ^ '-nf 
gioiis  exp'.nce  to  make  it  mod  magmticent.  Dean 
Prideaux  ohfcrvrt,  that  the  rargum  of  Onk'los  is  ra- 
ther a veriion  than  a ptruphraCe  fince  it  renders  the 
Hc*‘rxw  trxt  word  for  worJ.  ani  for  iJie  mod  p-rt 
ac -(irately  an  I exa.dly,  and  it  by  much  the  bed  of- all 
this  fort : and  therefore  it  ha*;  always  been  held  in 
efleem  amoi>g  the  lew*  much  above  ail  the  other  Tar- 
gnms;  and  ln.iipf  fet  to  the  fame  mufical  notes  with  the 
He'  rew  text,  it  L thereby  made  capable  of  being  read 
in  the  fame  temewitit  it  in  their  public  aflemhlics  From 
the  cxcrllency  and  accuracy  of  Onkrlos’s  Taiguiii,  the 
dc.m  alio  concludes  him  to  have  been  a native  Jew, 
fin  T,  without  l>eTiig  bred  up  from  his  birth  in  the  jew- 
iih  religion  and  learning,  and  lon^  excrcifed  in  all  the 
rites  and  doGrines  thereof,  and  Iwing  alfo  thoroughly 
il:  lied  in  fvwh  the  Hebrew  and  Coaldce  luni^niagcs,  at 
fir  as  a native  Jew  could  be,  he  can  fcarce  l»c  thought 
thoroughly  adequate  to  that  work  which  he  perform- 
ed i and  lli.U  the  repreftnting  him  as  aprufciyte  feems 
to  have  pn>cecdcd  from  the  error  of  takiug  him  to 
have  licrii  the  fame  with  AkiLis,  or  Aquila,  of  Pumus, 
author  ot  the  Greek  Targum  or  verti«>n  of  the  pro- 
plieis  and  Hagiographia,  who  was  indeed  a Jewiili 
profelyie. 

ONKOTOMY,  ill  furgery,  the  opening  of  a tu- 
mour or  abfeefs.  Bee  SuRCtar. 

ONt)CLiI.-\.in  botany:  Agemit  of  the  iixtural  or- 
der of  fiUce«,  belonging  to  th.;  cryptogam-a  dafs  of 
plants,  d he  fpike  is  flat,  and  turned  to  each  fide, 
with  qiiinquevalvrd  fructifications. 

ONOhlANClA,  or  rather  Onomahtia,  a branch 
of  divination,  which  foretell  the  good  or  bad  fortune 
of  a man,  from  the  Irtten  in  his  na«nc.  See  the  article 
Divixatiox,  an>l  Hamc. 

From  much  the  fame  principle  the  young  Romana 
tnafled  their  miflrrfies  as  often  as  there  were  letters  id 
their  names : Hence  Mart  al  fays, 

AViid  ftx  cjtahii^fcpttm 

ONOMATOPOEIA,  in  grammar  and  rhetoric,  a 
flgure  Wiicre  word<  art  formed  to  rcfcmMe  the  found 
made  by  tbe  things  tigntlied  \ as  tiic  buxx  of  Lee5,  th« 

C4ckling  of  hens,  dec.  RebrnbUncea  of  this  kind  ai< 
often  tiuicied  when  they  arc  not  real,  though,  no  doubt, 
there  are  in  eveiy  fo;»;c  word*  of  which  ihc 

found  if  very  like  to  that  which  tho*e  muds  are  em- 
ployed to  exprtfs.  Yet,  to  the  luurtiticatioD  of  gram- 
ma* lans  and  rhctoncluiis,  coujuii^ioi.s,  which  have 
been  juflty  pronounced  no  parts  of  fpeccli,  arc  tiic  on- 
ly founds  uttered  by  luvo  tiui  are  wholly  natural,  and 
thefe  are  tewer  tfian  1$  commonly  fuppofed-  S«.c 
Grammar  and  I-akcuaos. 

ONONIB,iii  bocaoy:  ..v  genus  of  the  decandria  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants. 
calyx  is  quinqucp^irtue,  wic!i  t:ic  fvgnieuts  linear  ; the 
vcxdlum  (Irintrd  ; the  legumen  Cttt)|ii  aud  iefliic  } llic 
hlamcnts  coahted  without  atilure. 

UNOPURDUM,  in  botanyj  A cenos  of  the  poly- 
gamia  acqualis  order,  belanviag'tu  the  fyngencha  ciaii 
of  plants  } and  in  the  nitiral  taetltud  ranaiug  under 
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fhwftyfp’-ttie  AgtH  on^cTt  Cftmp^fits.  The  ferfptwcle  w honi^- 
_ combed  : the  fca!e»  of  the  calyi  mucTutKUed  or  poini- 
cd, 

ONOSAKDER,  aCrceh  author  nml  PLtonicphi- 
lofnphc^.who  wrote  Cnmmentarie*  on  PI«to*$  poUtici» 
which  are  loft  : l.uc  hi*  name  i*  particularly  fumoui  for 
■ a trmtife  intitle!  ' >•<  f **  Of  the  duly  and 

virtne^  of  the  eenertl  of  an  army;*’  which  ha*  been 
Irtntlated  into  Ltuin,  Italian*  Spanith,  and  French 
The  lime  when  he  lieed  i*  w>t  previfely  known  : but 
is  imagiDcd  to  be  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
diui 

C’NOSMA,  in  botany : A penm  of  the  monogynia 
order*  helnnping  to  the  pentandria  rlaftof  plant#  t and 
iu  the  nntinral  method  ranking  under  the  41R  order, 
^fperifo/i^.  The  corolla  it  campanulated*  with  the 
thiool  pervious:  there  are  four  fetds. 

ON  i K iO*  a lake  of  Nonh  America*  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Iroquois,  180  miles  in  length  and  60  in 
breadth.  There  are  many  firert  that  run  into  it ; and 
from  it  the  great  river  St  Laurence  proceed#.  It 
communicate#  with  lake  Erie  by  a river  mile*  in 
length,  in  which  i«  the  remarkalle  cataradt  of  KiA- 

CARA. 

ONTOLOGY.  See  Mitar HYsica.  n«  3. 

ONl’PHRIUS  r»nviNtit  a learned  Italian*  of  the 
order  of  hermit*  of  St  Auguftine,  u'as  horn  of  a noble 
f.:mdy  at  Verona*  in  1519;  and*  beiog  trained  to  lite- 
rature, hecamc  ib  indefatigable  in  hie  ftnJie#,  that  he 
fpertt  whole  days  am!  nights  in  reading  the  ancient*  : 
which  made  Manutiu#  ftyle  W\fnlftt/u9yititi<iuiiattt,  Hli 
fitft  performaacc  wat  A Chronicle  of  Pope#  and  Car- 
dinals* which  was  printed  without  his  knowledge  at 
Venice  in  15^7;  and  fome  time  after,  more  corrc(5tly 
ly  himfrlf.  He  alferwards  continued  I*Wtina’s  Lives 
of  the  Popes*  from  Sextus  IV.  to  Pii>«  V.and  fubjoin- 
rd  amiotations  to  the  live*  Platina  had  written.  He 
aifo  wrote  four  piece*  upem  Roman  Antiouittet,  which 
arc  printed  in  Grsvius's  CoUcAioa.  He  died  in  his 
39th  vear,  in  iffiH. 

CNYCOMANCV,  or,  as  fome  write  it,  Okyman- 
cy:  a kind  of  divination  by  mean*  of  (he  nai)*  of  the 
hnger*.— — The  word  ia  formed  from  the  Greek 
“ naiU’*  amd  *•  divination.*' 

'rhe  ancient  practice  was  to  rub  the  nails  of  a youth 
with  oil  and  foot,  nr  wax  ; and  to  hold  up  the  nail# 
thus  fmeared  sgainft  the  fun. — Upon  them  were  fiip- 
pofed  to  appear  figure#  or  chara£trr»,  which  Ihowcd 
the  thing  required. 

ONYX,  in  natural  hiftorv*,  one  of  the  femipellucid 
grm«,  with  varicufly  coloured  ronci,  but  o«mc  red  ; 
being  compofed  of  cryfUl*  debafed  by  a fmall  admix- 
tuie  of  earth  ( and  made  up  either  of  a number  of  flat 
pUtrt,  or  of  a fertes  of  coats  furroundmg  a central 
mil  ieus  std  frparated  from  etich  other  by  veius  of  a 
different  colour,  irfemMing  zones  or  belt#. 

*We  have  ffuir  fpecies  of  thi#  gem.  i.  A bluifh- 
white  ore,  with  broad  white  zones,  u.  A very  pure 
onyx*  with  feow-white  vein#  5.  Tbe  jafponyx*  or 
hotny-onyx,  with  green  zones.  4.  Tbe  blown  otiyx, 
with  bJtiiih  white  zones. 

l*he  ancient*  attributed  wonderful  properties  to  the 
onyx,  and  imagined  that  if  worn  on  the  finger  it  aded 
a#  a cardiac;  they  have  alfo  recemmended  it  as  an 
aftringent ; but  at  prefent  no  regard  ia  paid  to  it. 
VouXIlI.  Part  I. 


The  worl  m the  Gieek  language  figmfifi  a-r//,*  the  0 mfttftika 
poet*  milking  thi#  ftone  to  have  t>r<ri  forme!  by  the  * 

P;ir*:ae  fioiti  a piece  of  Venus'#  nail*,  cut  ofT  by  Cupid  f 

with  one  of  his  arrow*. 

OONALASHKA,  one  of  the  iftands  of  the  Nor- 
thern Archt|)euigo,  vilited  by  Captain  Cot»k  in  hi* 
lall  voyage.  The  nati/e  inhabitants  of  this  ifl  ind  are, 
to  all  appearances,  a very  peaceable  people,  haviag 
been  much  poliilied  by  the  KuflunD,  who  noY  keep 
them  in  a ftatc  of  fubjccilon  A*  the  iflmd  fumithes 
them  with  fuhflflrttcc,  fo  it  doe«,  ia  fume  mcafure, 
with  clothing*  which  i«  chiefly  compofv!  of  ftcins. 

TJie  upper  garment,  which  is  made  like  a waggoner’# 
frock,  reaches  down  to  the  knre*.  Bendca  this,  they 
wear  a waiffcoAt  or  two,  a pair  of  breeches,  a fur  cap, 
and  a pair  of  bools,  the  legs  of  wliich  arc  formed  of 
Dime  kind  of  (Irong  gut ; but  the  foies  and  upper-lea- 
thers arc  of  Ruffia  Icaiher  Fifli  and  other  fca  ani- 
mal-, bin!*,  root#,  berries,  and  even  fea-weed,  compose 
their  food.  They  dry  q laatittcs  of  fith  during  ih« 
fumrarr,  which  they  lay  up  in  f nail  hut*  for  their  ufc 
in  winter.  They  did  not  appear  to  be  - cry  dcfiruii* 
of  iroQ,  nor  to  want  any  other  inftnirnciitf  except 
fewing  needle*,  their  own  bring  formcil  ot  bone.  Witb 
tlicft  they  few  their  canor*,  and  make  their  rlothr*, 
and  alfo  work  very  curious  embroMlcry.  They  ufe, 
inflead  of  thread*  the  fibres  of  plauis,  which  they 
fpHt  to  the  thicknef*  required.  All  fewfng  is  prr- 
formedhythe  females, who  are  fhoe-makcr#,ta«l«r»,  and 
boat-butld<T8.  They  manufiidure  mats.ind  bafkets  of 
grafs,  which  are  both  ftrong  and  beautTuI.  1 here 
is  inJeeti  a neatnefi  .nod  perfe  fion  in  moft  of  tlicir 
works,  that  (hows  tliey  are  deficient  neither  in  inge- 
nuity nor  perfeverance. 

Though  tbe  climate  is  fbmetlmes  fevere,  Captain 
Cook  did  not  ohferve  a fire-{>lscc  in  any  of  their  ha- 
hitationi.  They  are  lighted  as  well  a#  heated  f>y 
lamps;  which*  though  lim{dc,  effeefually  anfwcr  the 
purpofe  for  which  they  arc  intended.  They  con'ilt 
of  a flat  lione*  hoHowed  on  one  fide  like  a plate  ; in 
the  hollow  part  they  put  the  oil,  mixed  with  fome 
dry  graft,  which  ferret  for  a wick.  Both  fexea  often 
warm  tbemfeivei  over  one  of  thefe  lamps,  by  pLcing 
it  between  their  leg**  under  their  garments*  and  fit- 
ting thus  over  it  for  feveral  minutes.  K.  Long.  1 39, 

29.  N.  Lat.  53.  5. 

OONELLA.  OONEMAH.  two  iflamJs  of  the 
fame  Archipelago  with  Oonslafhka  ; the  former  c'f 
which  lie#  to  the  north  rail  of  that  ifland*  being  fe- 
parated  from  it  by  a navigahlr  flraii ; tlie  other  i*  more 
to  (he  weftwatd*  being  ia  Fi  Long.  192*  30.  and 
N.  Lat.  54.  30.  The  circumference  of  Oontlla  I# 
about  frven  leagues,  and  the  produce  of  both  much 
tbe  fame  with  that  of  Oonalafhka. 

OORT  (Adam  Van),  bom  at  .\ntwerj>  in  t cyy, 
was  the  fon  of  Lambert  Van  Oort,  a p«intcr  of  coafiJe- 
rable  reputation  for  prrfpe^ive  and  archileAure.  Adam 
was  inifruded  in  the  art  by  his  father,  and  afforded 
fiifhcient  proofs  of  his  having  an  enlarged  genius;  fo 
that  be  foon  rofc  into  efleem,  not  ooiy  as  a painter  of 
hiftory.  but  as  an  able  artill  in  lanJfcape  and  portrait- 
Cut  the  greatefl  honour  of  V'au  Uort  procceikd  from 
his  having  been  the  firil  inflru£lor  of  Rubens,  whufe 
works  have  eteraiicdhts  mailer's  roeiuory,  alcmg  with 
hia  own, 

£ e Naturally 
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Naturally  he  wm  of  a rough  aad  difagreeabtc  tern* 
per,  ifchlch  occftHoned  hira  to  lofc  the  lore  of  hi*  dif- 
ciplet  aud  hU  friends;  and  among  the  number,  he  to< 
tally  forfeited  the  eftecm  of  Rubens,  his  heft  pupiL 
Jordaens  was  the  only  perfon  who  accommodated  him* 
fclf  to  the  farsge  humour  of  his  mailer;  but  it  appeara 
probable,  that  he  only  condefeended  to  endure  his 
morofe  behaviour,  out  of  afFe^\ion  to  the  daughter  of 
Van  Oort,  to  whom  Jordaens  was  afterwards  mar- 
ried. 

In  his  ftyle  of  painting,  howe*cr,  he  nec;lcAed  na- 
ture, and  was  entirely  a matmerifl  ; nor  did  he  feem 
to  have  any  regard  to  painting  as  a fine  art,  but 
merely  as  an  art  that  might  be  the  means  of  making 
him  rich.  lo  his  bell  lime,  his  compoiltioo  was  agree- 
able and  his  deflgn  correA ; but  in  his  latter  time, 
bis  woiks  had  notliing  to  recommend  them,  except 
the  freedom  of  handling,  and  the  geodnefs  of  their 
colouring  ; yet,  with  all  his  defedt,  he  was  accounted 
a good  painter.  Ruhcni  ufed  to  fay,  that  Van  Oort 
Would  hare  furpafled  alt  his  contemporaries,  if  he  had 
fiecn  Rome,  and  formed  lus  taUeby  dudying  after  the 
bed  models,  lie  painted  a great  number  of  detigns 
for  the  altars  of  churches  in  Flandeii,  which  hare 
much  merit  in  fereral  parts  ; and  they  arc  iliU  beheld 
with  plcafure  by  good  judges 

OOST,a  kiln  for  drying  hops  after  they  are  picked 
from  the  dslkt. 

OosT  (Jacques  Van),  a painter  of  hidory,  land- 
fcape,  and  architeAure,  was  born  at  Bruges  about 
the  year  1600,  and  learned  the  art  in  bis  native  city, 
though  it  is  not  afeertained  by  what  mailer  he  was 
indrudrd  ; but  he  travelled  to  Italy,  to  lludy.after 
the  works  of  the  great  maderi,  and  copied  every  thing 
that  pleafed  his  own  caRc,  or  that  he  thought  might 
contribute  to  his  improvement.  However,  among  all 
the  famous  arlids,  he  attached  hlmfelf  particularly  to 
the  dyle  of  Aniiibal  (^aracci,  and  imitated  him  in  fuch 
a manner,  ai  to  furprife  the  mod  able  coonoideura  at 
Rome. 

He  poidded  many  of  the  accomplidireenti  of  a great 
painter.  His  touch  and  bis  colouring  were  good  t he 
introduced  but  few  figures  in  his  defigns,  to  avoid 
incumbering  his  fubjrA ; and  he  difpofed  them  with  a 
great  deal  of  ikill  and  elegance  ; giving  them  fuch 
draperies  as  were  fimple  and  natural*  He  defigned  in 
a good  tatle  ; and  though  his  dyle  of  compofiiion  re- 
iemUed  that  of  Annibal,  yet  it  was  lefs  charged  than 
the  dcii^ns  of  that  mailer  ufually  are.  In  his  carna- 
tions, his  colouring  was  iWfh  and  like  nature  ; but  he 
is  not  fo  commendable  in  the  cofour  of  his  draperies, 
which  is  fometimes  fo  broken  as  to  give  the  duifs  an 
appearance  of  hardnefs.  He  under  dood  perfpe^ive 
and  architeflurc  extremely  well ; and  as  he  was  not 
fond  of  paintiug  landfcape  (though  occafionally  he 
painted  it  well),  in  the  dead  of  it  he  ornamented  hia 
back  grounds  moil  frequently  with  buildings,  ca- 
liunns,  arches,  and  diffcicnt  pieces  of  archite^ure, 
which  gave  his  compolition  a grand  ctfc^. 

The  mod  admired  pi&ure  of  Van  Ood  ia  in  the 


church  at  Bruges  which  belonged  to  the  Jefuits  s the  ^pscity,. 

fubjeft  of  it  is,  a Uefeent  from  the  Crofi ; in  which 

the  deiign,  the  difpoCtion.  the  expredion,  colour,  and  ’ ^ 

chiaro'fcuro,  are  worthy  of  the  highcll  praifes.  He 

had  a fon  of  the  fame  name,  who  acquired  coniidcrable 

fame  in  bis  profcllloQ. 

OPACITY,  in  philofophy,  a quality  of  hodiea 
whir;h  rendera  them  impervious  to  the  rays  of  light. 

OPAH,  commonly  called  the  king  ^Jh.  See  Zsos.  CCCLI. 
The  body  is  deep  ; the  fcales  exceedingly  minute  : it 
has  feiaceous  teeth  on  the  tongue  only,  one  long  dor- 
fal  fin,  and  a tail  fomewhat  lunated.  The  genus  of 
which  this  is  a fpecies  is  not  numerous:  This,  howe- 
ver, is  confidcrably  the  larged,  and  with  rciWA  to 
its  colours  the  mud  fpicndid.  it  is  ..'onfideicdbyroany 
as  the  mod  beintiful  fidi  that  is  found  on  the  cuad 
of  Europe.  Mr  Pennant  in  his  Bmiih  Zoology  givea 
the  following  account  of  this  filh,  which  is  exceeding- 
!y  rare  on  the  Britiih  coaft  : “ We  have  only  four 
indaners  (fays  he)  of  this  fiih  being  taken  in  ourfeas, 
each  of  them  in  the  north,  vix.  twice  otf  Scotland, 
once  off  Northuml»erland,  and  once  io  Filey- Bay, 
Yorkihire.  This  lad  was  caught  about  two  years  ago, 
and  exhibited  as  a ihow  at  Scarborough. 

*'  It  is  of  that  genus  which  LinnTUS  didcnguhhes 
by  the  name  of  CMtwitn  from  its  briilty  teeth,  and 
is  faid  to  he  very  common  on  the  coad  of  Guinea^ 

(See  Ci{.ctodon).  (a) 

**  It  is  well  deferibed  by  an  anonymous  writer  in 
the  London  Magazine  for  Oclobcr  1767,  which  we 
ihall  bonow,  as  the  account  is  confirmed  to  ui  by  Mr' 

Travis,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  one  of 
the  fame  fpeciea. 

**  Ncwcadle,  September  1 2.  On  Saturday  lail 
was  thrown  upon  the  fands  at  Blytb,  a very  rare  and 
beautiful  fiih,  weighing  between  70  and  80  pounds, 
ihaped  like  the  Ra  bream.  The  length  was  three 
feet  and  an  half ; the  breadth  from  back  to  bellv  al- 
mod  two  feet ; but  the  thickoefs  from  fide  to  fide  not 
above  fix  inches. 

**  The  mouth  fmall  for  the  fize  of  the  fiih,  form- 
ing a fquarc  .opening,  and  without  any  teeth  in  tho 
jawa.  The  tongue  thick,  refembling  that  of  a man, 
but  rough  and  thick  fet  with  beards  or  prickles,  point- 
ing backwards,  fo  that  any  thing  might  eafily  pafa 
down,  but  could  not  eaiilv  return  back;  therefora 
thefe  might  ferve  inftcad  ol  teeth  to  retain  its  prey. 

The  eyes  remarkably  large,  covered  with  a membrane, 
and  ihining  with  a glare  of  gold.  The  cover  of  the 
gills  like  the  falmon. 

**  The  body  diminiihes  very  fmall  to  the  tail,  which 
is  forked,  and  expands  12  inches:  the  gill  fins  are 
broad,  about  eight  inches  long,  and  play  horizon- 
tally : a little  behind  their  infertlon  the  back  fin  takea 
its  original,  whete  it  is  about  feven  inches  high,  but 
flopes  away  very  fuddcnly,  running  down  very  near  the 
tail,  and  at  its  termination  becomes  a little  broader: 
the  belly  fiqs  arc  very  ilroog,  and  placed  near  the 
middle  of  the  body  : a narrow  fin  alfo  runs  from  the 
anus  to  the  tail. 

8 “AU 


(a)  Later  writers  feem  with  more  propriety  to  have  ranked  it  under  the  genus  Zcm,  to  which  we  have 
alrudy  rctcirrd. 
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Op*!.  **  An  the  finSf  and  alfo  the  tail,  are  of  a fine  fcarlet  { 

- but  the  colour#  and  beauty  of  the  reft  of  the  body, 
arhich  is  fmooth  and  coTcred  with  almoft  imper* 
ceptible  fcalcs,  bcf^gars  all  defrription  ( the  upper 
• part  being  a kind  of  bright  ftcen,  variegated  with 
whiiilh  fpots,  and  enriched  with  a (hining  gulden  hue, 
much  refembltng  the  fplendour  of  the  peacock**  fea- 
thers ; this  by  clegrtts  vanithes  in  a bnght  illver  ; and 
near  the  belly  the  gold  begins  again  tu  predominate 
in  a lighter  ground  than  on  the  back.’* 

OPAL,  in  natural  hirtory,  a fpcciea  of  the  chroa- 
{laces  genus  of  gems.—  This  fpecics  of  precious  Oone 
is  generally  elleemed  the  mod  beautiful  of  all  the  flinty 
tribe,  which  appears  to  be  owing  to  its  changeable 
appearansc  when  viewed  by  reflection  •^'1'he  form  of 
the  opal  it  that  of  a prhhle,  like  the  agate,  with 
which  authors  in  general  have  claffed  it,  from  a fup- 
j>ofed  rcfemblance,  of  which  there  appears  no  fort 
of  proof.  On  the  contrary,  Bergman’s  analyfis  points 
it  out  to  be  of  a very  different  nature  from  the  geniii 
of  flints,  of  which  the  agate  is  a fpecics  t magnefla 
conilituting  a large  part  of  its  compofition,  and  not 
entering  at  all  into  that  of  the  agate,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  an.ilyfis  of  the  parent  fpecics  or  flint, 
there  being  none  yet  pubKlhed  of  agate  The  fpe- 
cific  gravity  of  the  opal  is  likewife  extremely  diffe- 
rent  fiom  th.-^t  of  the  agate.  Wallerius  tells  us  that 
its  fpecific  gravity  is  upwards  of  1900.  It  lofcs  its 
colour  and  trarTparcncy  iii  the  fire,  and  in  other  rc 
fpe^s  is  afTcfled  by  it  in  the  very  fame  manner  fts 
<]uartr.  or  flint  would  be.  It  may  be  melted  with  bo- 
rax, but  not  without  great  difficulty.  The  fiKcies  are, 

1.  The  opal  of  Nonnius.  This  appears  olive -co- 
loured by  reflection,  and  then  opaque  ; but  when  held 
between  the  eye  and  the  light,  it  is  found  to  be  tranf- 
parent,  and  appears  of  a l^autiful  ruby  colour.  Boc- 
cedc  Boot,  author  of  the  C'omy/rre  J'rttv/Zrr,  confi- 
dera  it  as  the  molt  precious  fort  of  opal,  and  indeed 
the  moft  wonderful  of  this  kind  of  nature’s  works  : he 
gives  a lofty  encomium  upon  it,  chiefly  from  Pliny,  who 
called  this  opal  p^iitrot.  This  fpecics  of  opal  is  the 
fongenom  of  India,  and  notwias  of  the  ancients  and  mo- 
dem Europeans,  from  the  Roman  fenalor  Nonnius, 
pofTefTor  of  the  famous  opal  of  Rome,  worth  20,000 
iellerces,  who  preferred  banilhment  to  parting  with 
it  to  Anthony.  An  opal  anfwcring  cxa^ly  to  Pliny’s 
defeription  of  the  nonnius  was  difcorcred  about  30  or 
35  years  ago  in  the  ruins  of  Alexandria,  and  purcha- 
fed  for  a liiflc  by  the  French  conful  Liruncourt,  from 
his  dr.->guman  Rubuly.  The  duke  de  Nivemnis,  when 
ambaflador  in  London  to  1763,  was  in  p«fTrflinn  of 
the  very  flonc.  The  r>ext  in  eflcem  and  value  is  the 
Ira  opal,  of  a glalTy  white  colour,  but  when  looked 
through  it  appears  of  a flame-coluur,  as  Uie  nonnius 
does  of  a ruby. 

Wallerius  indeed  is  of  opinion  that  the  opal  found 
in  Alcxarulria  was  not  that  of  Nonnius  mentioned  by 
Pliny  ( and  a h!s,  that  it  was  hy  many  fuppofed  to  be 
only  a counterfeit  piece  of  glaf*  or  p»fte.  'I'here  is 
another  of  the  fame  fpccie*  in  Sweden,  which  by  r«- 
flcc'tion  ap(>ears  of  a browmilh  colour,  but  by  refrac- 
•tion  is  red  with  violet  veins. 

2.  'i'be  white  opal,  having  its  ground  of  a white 
glafs-Uke  complexion,  from  wbeocc  green,  yellow, 


bhnfh,  and  purple  nyt  are  thrown  out } but  when 
htld  againfl  the  light  it  appears  of  a reddifli  or  rather  * 
flame-coluur.  Wallerius,  in  bis  Mineralogy,  favt,  that 
this  white  opal  anfvrcrs  the  defeription  of  it  given  by 
Pliny  much  belter  than  the  olive  coloured  one  above 
deferihed.  'I’hcrc  arc  two  varieties  of  it:  1,  fhc 
oriental  opal,  fhowitig  many  colours.— En;^coRroom 
informs  us,  that  he  had  obtained  a fmall  piece  of 
pfeudo  agate  from  the  Katl  Indies,  ol  a ycUowifls 
brown  and  pale  blue,  or  rather  milk  colour,  wuh  a 
fhining  brighinefs,  exa^y  like  that  of  the  milky 
opals  already  mentioned  ; alfo  feme  other  fpecitneoa 
near  Turin  in  Piedmont,  where  they  are  called  m- 
^an1-0gaiet^  a name  which,  in  his  opinion,  is  ex* 
iremcly  proper  for  them,  as  they  agree  wich  the  agates 
in  almofl  evciy  refpcct  except  hardr.efs : this,  how- 
ever, has  been  controverted  —Sometime*  the  opal  ia 
furroiinded  with  a white  ciufl,  like  common  flints  in 
the  flrata  of  chalk  ; which  crufl  has  likewife  the  fame 
properties  as  the  flint  when  this  Utt  mentioned  fuh- 
flance  has  been  prcvloufly  freed  from  the  adherent 
chalk  } viz.  t.  It  docs  not  diflolve  in  nitrous  acid, 

2.  It  is  not  fufible/rr_/S’.  3.  It  melts  pretty  eafdy  with 
borax,  but  without  any  effervefcence,  contrary  to  what 
ts  ubferved  in  calcareous  fubflaucei> ; fo  that  borax 
will  diirolve  about  three  qturters  of  its  own  bulk  of 
this  fubflance,  though  with  diffiiully,  efjiecially  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  operation;  but  the gUfs becomes 
quite  clear  and  colourlcfs,  inflead  of  becoming  white 
and  opaque,  as  is  the  cafe  with  calcareous  fubilances. 
This  oriuital  (lone  is  found  in  the  iflaod  of  Ceylon, 
where  it  is  called  \}ie  elemtniary Jione.  The  ln‘-i>nt 
put  as  high  a value  on  it  as  on  the  diamond.  There 
is  another  kind  of  oriental  opal  much  valued,  gene- 
r.»I)y  called  the Jiaming  bccaufc  it  ch.ingcs  its  co- 
lours, as  if  fpaiks  of  tire  efcaped  from  it  \u  piralld 
lines. 

3.  The  bluilb  and  femitranfpaient  opal  ia  lef«  va- 
lued by  thofc  who  are  converf?nl  in  gems  than  the 
others,  on  account  of  its  being  fuppofed  more  rafily 
imiublc  by  art.  M.  Magellan,  however,  informs  us* 
that  not  only  thin,  but  leveral  other  kind*  of  opals 
are  eaflly  imitable  by  art;  fcvcral  compofiuons  of 
gUfs  being  met  with  which  fhow  very  diflcreni  co- 
lours by  reflccliun  and  by  refraction.  A curious  an- 
cient one  of  this  kind  is  to  be  feen  in  the  royal  abbey 
of  Bt  Denis  near  Pan«,  which  is  green  on  the  outfide* 
but  (hows  a fine  ruby-colour  when  held  between 
the  eye  and  the  light.  Out  author  has  alfo  feen  Tome 
gUfs  pndes  made  111  London  by  Edward  DeUvj),  £fq; 
and  others  by  Mr  More  fecrctury  to  the  Society  of 
Arts,  which  appeared  of  a ycliow-bruw  11  or  other 
colour  hy  reflcdioii  ; but  when  held  againfl  the  light 
tranlmittcd  a fine  blue,  purple,  or  red  colour,  like 
the  fapphirei,  rubies,  garnet*,  and  other  precious 
(tones.— Wallerius  gives  directions  for  making  tbefe 
pallcs ; and  M-  Magellan  informs  U5,  that  he  by 
chance  difeuvered  that  the  red  glaf*  of  ICiinckcl,  whcit 
over  melted,  or  burnt  in  a ennunon  fire,  produces  a 
fimiUr  effect,  tranfmitting  one  colour  by  refraCtiuu  * 
and  another  by  reflection.  'I’be  fine  imitations  of  the 
true  while  opals,  which  Pliny  fays  w'crc  made  by  the 
Indians,  have,  in  our  author’s  opinioo,  hitherto  baf- 
fled the  art  of  the  moderns. 

B c 2 The 
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•p»’.  The  fangcnon  or  nonniu*  opal  U found  in  the  Eaft 
**  *•  . Indies : the  ln»,  hi  Ciylon;  the  milky  op«!,  at  EiU 
* beriftfick  and  Fry!>crjf  ; ihe  hluifli  or  moft  common 
and  IcTft  efteemed,  In  Hurufary,  Stiefia,  Saxony,  5cc.} 
the  rifvc  and  l>otile  coloured  cat's  eye,  in  Ceylon  t 
the  inferior  in  different  coimtries  of  £ur<»pe.  Mr 
Bom  mentions  what  he  calls  an  av*mnsrine  <tr«  of 
a flcHi  colour  and  tranryai-cnt,  poffi.nin;f  the  curiou* 
ftructurc  of  the  aenntuiine,  fu.  compofed  of  little 
plau-s  like  fialeK,  with  a metallic  fpU-nJour,  which 
rrfl.  ift  t.hc  myi  of  Tpht  like  thr  opal,  Thia  (lone  we 
fafpeit  to  be  that  which  han  led  authors  to  claf»  the 
av.iutunne  with  the  opal,  althouith  it  it  in  fact  a fine 
opaque  quartz.  R .'ffia  produces  the  opal  at  the  n'- 
Katfcha,  near  the  city  of  Krafnajaik,  in  the 
Alift'  mountains  in  Siberia.  l*lic  cat’s  eye  is  found 
in  Mr  unc  Caucafus,  tiiid  is  often  confounded  wit!)  the 
•ipil,  thoiijjh  improperly.  See  Astsria.  The  uculus 
I)  un.’i  (fee  Hydhoshas'Ss)  has  a »cry  intimate  con- 
nection wHth  opal,  b<rin:»  jjenenlly  found  in  bed#  over 
it,  and  bcinjr  rc^'ardcit  by  ftrnie  niitiiralifta  as  the 
fame  done  in  a ftate  of  dccomporition  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  nir-  Riifli.i  pofTtfiVs  this  Hone  in  the  Al- 
t,.i  motint^.itrs,  where  the  opalii  arc  found. 

No  mtthod  of  etllmating  the  op.il  is  gir^  by 
authors  that  wc  know  of.  Dot  thofe  of  usicummou 
beauty  and  6zc  arc  fold  for  very  Urge  fumt. 

Tlie  Ute  Leopald  XI.  emperor  ot  Gtrmany,  was  in 
pofTcffion  of  an  oriemal  flooc,  fimetimca  deferihed  as 
a cat't  eye  and  fometimes  as  an  opal,  of  one  inch  dia- 
meter, an  ! which  was  valued  at  a gre:it  price.  Prince 
Potemkin,  the  Ruffian  general,  purchafed  for  lOOD 
ducats  a ftonc  the  fame  kim!,  faid  to  have  been 
taken  by  the  famous  Na!ir  Shah  from  the  head  of  a 
Gentoo  idol,  of  which  it  made  one  of  the  eyes.  By 
what  circuitous  road  it  found  its  way  to  Potemkin, 
wc  hnve  not  been  informed  ; but  w'ith  many  other 
gems  it  difappeared  from  ilic  tent  of  the  Pcrfian  con- 
queror when  he  was  aHaflinatcd. 

Opals  are  commonly  found  in  detached  pieces,  in 
an  envelope  of  a different  kind  of  done,  fiom  the 
ti£<  of  a pin*head  to  that  of  a walnut.  Beautiful 
opals  of  thia  lafl  lize  are  extrcrarly  rare  ; fo  that  it 
ii  difficult  to  find  an  opal  fufficicntly  perfcA  and  large 
to  be  completely  pnfreffed  of  all  its  beauties:  this 
renders  it  fo  precious,  and  mnkes  it  almotl  impoffible 
, to  determine^  its  value.  They  hare  ngrecd,  however, 
to  v*'Iue  a beautiful  orientnl  opal  at  double  the  price 
of  a fapplnrc  of  the  fame  fiitc. 

It  is  vety  remarkable,  that  all  the  beautiful  colours 
of  tl.c  opi«]  may  entirely  change  or  difappear  wdien  the 
flnne  is  divided  into  pieces.  This  phenomenan,  which 
hS'  been  demoudnited  mure  than  once  by  experience, 
leadsi  US  to  think  that  all  the  fparkling  play  of  the 
opal  is  owing  to  the  refraflion  of  the  rays  of  the  fun 
from  the  furiace  of  the  ffone,  which  is  naturally  form- 
ed to  produce  this  refraffion. 

OPALIA,  in  antiquity,  feads  celebrated  at  Rome 
in  honour  of  the  goddefs  Op«.  Varro  fays  they  were 
held  on  the  it,lh  of  December,  which  was  one  of  the 
days  of  the  fatumalia:  thefe  two  fcafts  were  celebrated 
in  the  fame  month,  becaitfc  baturn  and  Ops  were  huf- 
band  and  wife:  the  vows  offered  to  the  goddefs  were 
iciule  fitting  on  the  ground. 


OPERA,  a dramatic  comnoCtion  fet  to  mufic,  and  0?vrs  ' 
fung  on  the  fiage,  accompanied  with  mufical  infira-  I 
ments,  and  enriched  with  magnificent  dreffes,  machines, 
and  other  drenratioos.— This  fpecies  of  dnma  is  of  ' ^ 
modern  invention.  In  its  prefenl  ffate  it  was  not 
known  «ven  la  Italy  before  the  brgianing  of  the  tail 
century  ; and  at  its  introduAion  into  ICmrlawd,  a cen- 
tury afterwards,  it  divided  the  wie»,  literati,  and  mu- 
ficlans  of  the  age.  By  thofe  who  were  efleerocd  the 
bed  judges  of  llie  art,  t)x  EngliOi  language  was  con- 
fider^  as  too  rough  and  inharmonioiM  for  the  mutic 
of  the  opera  ; and,  on  tVe  other  hand,  critica,  wSnfe 
taffe  wa^  built  on  the  l>aris  of  common  fenfe,  lisoked 
upon  a <Imma  in  a foreign  and  unknown  tongue  as  the 
freaicfi  of-ai!  ahrurdities.  Many  of  them,  however, 
pleaded  for  operas  in  the  Englilh  language  i and  it  is 
well  known  that  Addifcm,  who  was  one  of  the  oppo- 
fers  of  the  Italian  opera  on  the  JLundou  fiage,  wrote 
in  his  native  tongue  the  opera  of  Rufamund.  This 
is  confi'ffediy  a beautiful  poem  s but,  in  the  opinion 
of  Dr  Uuincy,  it  adds  nothing  to  Addifnn's  fame,  as 
it  fhowt  bis  total  ignorance  of  the  firil  principles  of 
mufic,  and  of  courl'e  bis  unfitnefs  for  the  talk  he  had 
undertaken. 

In  queilions  refpefling  the  fine  arts  there  la  no  ap- 
peal from  the  geneml  tafte ; and  therefore,  as  the 
French  opera,  which  is  in  the  langiugc  of  the  coun- 
try where  it  is  aded,  has  always  been  udmired  by 
perfims  of  Hheral  education,  it  doubtlefi  baa  meric 
confidered  as  a drama ; but  how  the  drannis  of  thia 
kind  which  are  compolVd  in  Italian  ihould  find  (ui- 
mfrersin  Engiam!,  among  jicrfons  who  underJiand  not 
a word  of  the  language,  is  to  us  a matter  of  nilonitb- 
nient.  The  mufic  of  them  may  dtferre  and  command 
the  admiration  of  every  ore  who  has  an  esr;  and  the 
aflion  of  the  fingen  may  be  pcrfeAly  I'uitabic  to  the 
fubjecl  reprefented  ; but  of  tin's  fuitahleaefs  the  ma- 
jority of  the  audience  can  be  no  judges. 

Even  when  the  language  is  tboroaghly  underRood, 
wc  Oiould  imagine,  that,  to  make  an  opera  agreeable 
to  good  fenfe,  much  would  depend  upon  the  choice 
of  the  fubjeA  ; for  it  Is  furcly  ahfurd  to  have  perfuna 
of  tdl  ranks,  and  on  every  occaftun,  perpetually  ac- 
companied with  the  regular  refponfes  of  fymphony» 

To  hear  Cefar,  Scipio,  or  Macbeth,  when  forming 
plans  to  enfurc  vidory,  or  hatchiog  plots  of  treafoa 
and  murder,  talking  in  rrcitativc  and  keeping  time 
with  fiddles,  would  furely  difgutl  every  perfon  whole 
fenfe  had  not  all  evaporated  in  found  | but  when  the 
fubjefl  reprefented  naturally  admits  of  mufic  ia  real 
life,  we  can  ruppufe  an  opera  to  afford  to  perfona  of 
tafie  one  of  the  moll  exquifitc  and  refined  entertaia- 
ments  of  which  human  nature  is  capable.  For  a fur- 
ther account  of  the  opera,  fee  Music,  n*  39,  42,  44* 
and  PosTXY,  133,  flee. 

OPER.-'\TlON,  in  general,  the  aft  of  exerting  or 
exercifing  fome  power  or  faculty,  upon  which  an  effc^ 
follows. 

OvEXATiOK,  in  furgery  and  medicine,  denotes  a 
methodical  adion  of  the  baud  on  thr  human  body,  ia 
order  to  rc*cftablilh  health. 

OPHIDIUM,  a genus  of  fiffics  belonging  to 
the  order  of  apodes.  The  principal  chanters  ot  this  CCCiX 
genus  arc  the  following.  The  head  is  fomewhat  naked  t 
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Opbidipm.  t^ie  teeth  tre  in  the  iaw*,  paUtc,  and  faucet  j tlie  bo* 
' df  Ion?  { the  tint  of  the  back,  tail,  and  unui,  can* 
A)unde<Nti  one  ; no  hn  on  (be  nndcr  part  of  the  ba- 
dy  $ and  the  eyct  covercvl  by  the  common  flcin.  Of 
thia  ^mufl  there  are  fcveral  fptcte«,  of  which  the  mull 
curicnia  U the  cfshtJium  harbatum  of  Linnacua,  that  de* 
t-’ribed  by  Dr  Hroufibnet  in  the  7 lit  volume  of  the 
PSilofophical  TranCai^ion*. 

**  The  CeJes  of  the  ophidium  (fay*  he)  arc  irir;rujirljr 
|)liccd  and  difperfed  over  the  whole  ^ody.  rhcirform 
II  fometimei  round,  fometimed  nearly  uial.  They  are 
hrjfer  near  the  head,  and  in  the  lower  p?rt  of  t’le 
body  ; but  are  hardly  to  be  dutinguiihed  near  the 
tail.  They  adhere  to  the  l>ody  by  mcana  o^  a par- 
ticubr  trantpirent  Bcin,  which  it  in  general  very  thin, 
but  foirewhat  thicker  near  the  fKck,  and  extended 
loofely  over  the  whole  beiid  : this  fk:o  it  very  lafily  de« 
^royed,  after  which  the  fcalei  faiiiniTi  (he  body  ap* 
pears  fpotted  (fiif  1.)  Whtn  you  look  at  thtm  with 
tiic  naked  eye  2.)  they  appear  as  covereJ  with 
vety  ftnail  graintt  hut  viewed  throu^li  n microrcope 
(fig.  ^.)  the  middle  of  them  appenmnore  ckvaled  than 
the  margin  ; and  from  ibc  centre  to  the  tnjr^in,  clufe 
by  e.*ch  other,  there  .ire  many  linen  or  rays  i«>rmed 
by  fmall  fcalca  |4accJ  upon  one  another,  like  uks  upon 
a roof,  the  fuperior  lieing  always  the  nearer  to  the 
centre.  Thia  fort  of  fcalei,  which  m^y  be  caUed 
i/mh-mattft  are  faftcoed  to  the  body  by  very  fmall 
veffeU  which  arc  inferted  in  their  middiet  they 
ere  to  le  frtn  on  the  body  oniy,  nut  on  the  head 
nor  the  fins.** 

The  anatomy  of  thi*  fiih  com^rehcnJi  fome  very 
remarkable  circuinuancev,  which,  our  author  ihinki. 
Were  never  oblVrvetl  in  any  other  fpeeica.  When  the 
Ikin  ia  drawn  off,  there  appeart  a thin  mcmbiant  of  a 
filter  colour,  which  rovers  the  mufclea.  Tlie  mufclea 
being  rerocHTd,  wc  Bnd  the  peritoneum,  which  lines 
the  abdominal  cavity,  and  it  adherent  to  the  fwimming 
bladder  by  fome  elongations.  It  is  of  a iilver  hue, 
with  forr.e  very  fmall  black  points.  The  ventricle  is 
not  to  be  diHioguilhed  from  the  iiHcdincs  by  any  other 
mark  hot  by  its  liac  ; iu  form  is  obUmg  ; it  is  extend* 
ed  almofl  to  the  anus,  from  whence  the  inteilinal  dudL 
has  a retrograilc  courfc,  and  then  defccnds  again,  lia* 
«ing  a little  dilatition  near  the  anus.  On  the  ver- 
tebrae next  the  anus  00  the  out  fide  of  the  {rcritoocum 
is  a kind  of  cavity  of  an  obimig  lomi,  lontaining  a 
reddilh  vifeus,  which  he  takes  to  be  the  ki^'icy. 

'lire  firft  vertebra  from  the  head  has  iiuthing  very 
reniarkable  in  its  Uru&iirc.  The  fccond  has  on  each 
fide  an  elongated  and  (Karp  apophyfis,  to  the  apex 
of  which  is  annexed  a fu^l  ligament  'I'he  third 
is  very  fiat,  and  lias  on  each  fide  a kind  of  tri* 
angular  arid  (harp  apophylis,  to  wliieh  adheres  x 
ligament  as  to  the  fccond.  The  fourth  is  remark- 
able in  hxving  a (harp  apophyfis  on  each  fide,  arti- 
culated with  the  body  of  the  veitebra  { and  under  each 
of  them  isanolher  articulated  apophyfts,  Qattiih,  thick, 
ro’indilb  at  ita  rxtretnitici,  and  (orkrd  at  its  lialis 
(fig.  5*)  I he  fiftii,  which  is  Rroogly  adhereut  to 
the  fenner,  has  in  its  middle  a bifid  pmeefs.  'The 
iixth  ha^  in  its  middle  a fiattilh  elevation,  iharp  on  each 
fide.  Between  the  extremity  of  the  larger  apophyfis 
of  the  fourth  vertebn  is  a bone,  or  rather  a hard  carti- 
4age,  which  bears  the  figure  of  a kidney  (fig.  6 ) its 
convexity  being  turned  towards  the  body  of  the  ver- 


tebra : its  pofition  is  patin*!  to  the  bodies  of  the  ver- Oph-'igkf. 
tebrac  t iu  motion  is  half  circular  ; »iie  of  its  parts, 
t*/s.  the  lowclt,  bting  in  the  cavity  of  the  f'Virnming^ 
bladder,  to  which  it  adheres  by  a thin  mem!>r.tnc,  io  ^ 
that  no  air  can  efc::pc  at  that  part.  It  is  covered  by 
membranes,  which  adliere  (Irongly  to  its  middle ; in 
inis  pan  arc  failemd  die  two  ligaments  of  the  apo- 
ohvfij  of  the  fccond  and  third  vcflchre,  of  which  wc 
(puke  l>cf*fe,  and  which  arc  of  a great  tenuity.  la 
the  fame  point  ate  faiUncd  alfo  two  Itgameiiie,  cich 
of  which  b<  huigs  t«^  an  oblong  mufcle  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  fixed  to  the  bones  of  the  lowed  and  podc- 
rior  part  of  the  head  (fig>  4.) 

All  this  apparatus  is  certainly  fubfcrvlent  to  the 
puryofe  of  f«  imming  ; but  it  is  very  remarkable,  th  it 
il  ihefc  parts  arc  necciTiiry  to  fume  animal  liincltoM, 
they  (KoulJ  not  be  found  in  all  the  individuals  ; “ for  1 
have  fecQ  ((ays  our  author)  two,  of  which  the  verte- 
brtc  were  not  difl'erent  from  the  vertebra:  of  the  other 
f^  ies : which  (Ii/Fcrcnce  depenJs,  perhaps,  on  the 
diifercDce  of  fex  1 am  iadlocd  to  tclicve  fu;  buc 
the  grneratum  in  this  fiih  fcenis  to  be  no  iefs  ravfie- 
rlous  than  that  of  the  ccl : 1 could  uever  difiiuguilh 
a ir.alc  from  a femal;  in  thi>  fpccita.*' 

1 hii  filh  coromouly  grows  to  llie  fixe  cf  eight  or 
nine  inches.  It  is  to  l>c  found  to  all  the  Mcditerrancja 
lea,  and  in  great  plenty  iu  the  Adiistic : its  fleth  is 
not  of  a gt'od  talle,  rather  coarfe,  an  is  that  of  ail  the 
fpccies  o(  iiflits  whi.:h,  having  no  ventral  fiup,  arc  obli- 
ged to  make  great  eff  rts  in  fwimming,  aad  have  con- 
fluently  the  muf.le^  harder. 

OPHlOOLp^bUM,  AODra*$  tongue  : A genus 
of  the  uauii^J  order  of  filices,  belonging  to  the  cryp** 
togamla  clali  of  plants.  The  fplkc  is  articulated,  fiat* 
and  turned  to  the  two  fides ; with  the  arliculi  or  jotnta 
opening  acrufii-  i'here  are  feven  fpecics  ; of  which 
the  only  remarkable  one  is  the  vulgatum,  or  common 
addrr'i-totiguc,  which  is  a native  of  fevcral  places  of 
Britain,  growing  in  meadows  aoJ  moifi  pafiures.  Hie 
couniry*people  make  an  ciniment  of  the  frefh  leaves, 
and  life  it  as  a vulnerary  to  green  wounds;  which  is  a 
very  ancient  appUcaliuu,  recommended  by  Matthiolus* 

Tragu.i,  and  others. 

OPHIOMANCV,  io  antiquity,  the  art  of  making 
predtclions  ftom  (crpciits.  Tims  Caickap,  on  feeing 
a ferpent  devour  eight  fjiarrowi  with  their  dam,  fore- 
told the  duration  o(  the  fiegc  of  Troy:  and  the  feven 
coils  of  a ferpent  that  was  fecn  on  Anchifes*s  tomb, 
were  interpreted  to  mean  the  feven  years  that  ^Encas 
wandered  from  place  to  place  Lefure  he  arrived  at 
Latium. 

OPJHIORUIZA,  In  botany  : A genus  of  the  mo- 
fiogyriia  order,  beluiigiag  to  the  peutandrta  ctafs  of 
plants  ; and  in  the  latuni  method  ranking  under  the 
47th  ordrr,  The  corolla  is  funncl-ihaped  ; 

the  capfiilc  twin,  bilocular,  and  oolyfperntous.  There 
arc  two  fpecics;  the  mufi  remarkable  of  which  is  the 
Afiaticurr,  or  true  lignum  colubrinum.  The  root  of 
this  is  knuw*n  In  the  Eafi  Indies  to  be  a fpccificagatnlfc 
the  poifuD  of  the  mod  dreadful  animal  called  the  hood- 
«d ftrptnt^  There,  is  a treatife  in  AmTn.  Acad-  tom.  iv, 
upon  this  fubjcil,  wherein  the  author  Joh.  And.  Da- 
rcLius  undertakes,  from  the  drrcriptiuii  of  fuch  au- 
thors as  liad  fecQ  it  upon  the  fpol,  to  afeertaio  the 
plant  from  which  the  genuiue  root  is  taken,  it  ap« 
pears  in  this  account^  that  it  had  puxilcd  the  £u- 
7 topeaji 
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Oj'W<‘TjrlciO  ropean  ph7Aci<n»;  and  what  hadbe<n  A>ld  the  (hops 
. , for  it,  is  the  root  of  a very  diffetent  plant,  and  of  a 

' ~ potfonous  nature. 

The  true  root  is  called  mun^/t  for  the  foUovring 
res  fun — Tlierc  is  a kind  of  weafcl  in  the  Eift  Indies, 
called  munjiuiia  by  the  natives,  mungo  by  the  Portu> 
puefc,  and  murtCiU  by  the  Dutch.  This  animal  pur« 
fuci  the  hooded  ferpent,  as  the  cat  does  the  moiire 
with  us.  As  foon  as  the  ferpent  appears,  the  we.ifel 
attack^  him  ; and  if  (he  chances  to  oc  hit  by  him,  fhe 
immediately  runs  to  And  a certain  vegetable,  upon 
eating  which  Aie  returns,  and  renews  the  fight  — > 
The  Indians  arc  of  opinion  that  this  plant  is  the 
inungns. 

That  celebrated  traveller  K«mpfer,  who  kept  one 
of  thefe  wcafels  tame,  that  eat  with  him,  lived  with 
him,  and  was  his  companion  wherever  he  went,  fays 
he  faw  one  of  thefe  battlcit  between  her  and  the  fer« 
pent,  but  could  not  certainly  find  out  what  root  the 
weafel  looked  out  for.  Uut  w hether  the  weafel 
difeovered  this  antidote  or  not,  it  is  an  Infallible 
remedy  againfl  the  hiie  of  the  hooded  feipenu  And 
this  he  undertakes  to  afeertain. 

OPHIOXYLON,  in  botany:  A genus  of  the  mo- 
ncccia  order,  belonging  to  the  poiygamia  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  nature  method  ranking  with  thofc  of 
which  the  order  is  doubtlul.  '1‘hc  hermaphrodite  ca- 
lyx is  quinquefid ; the  corolla  quinquefid  and  fonncl 
^ (haped;  with  a cylindrical  ncdbrlum  within  its  mouth. 
Tiiffcrent  OPHIR,  a country  mentioned  in  fcriplure,  from 
hyiwchefe*  which  Solomon  had  great  quanliltes  of  g«dd  brought 
home  in  (hips  which  he  fent  out  for  that  purpofc;  hut 
lifo  of*  where  to  fix  its  fituation  isihc  great  diffitulty,  authors 
Oi'bir.  running  into  various  opinions  on  that  head.  Some 

have  gone  to  the  Weft,  others  to  the  Kaft  Indie*,  and 
the  eaftern  coafts  of  Africa,  in  fcarch  of  it.— Mr  Bruce 
the  celebrated  Ahyffinlan  trav^'llcT  has  difplayed  much 
Hypathefu  and  ingenuity  in  fettling  this  queflion  of  Bi- 

of  MrBnicchtical  hiftory.  To  the  fsiisfadion  of  moft  of  his 
readers  he  has  determined  Ophir  to  be  Sofala,  a king- 
domof  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of  Mofcmblquc,  near  Zan- 
guebar  (fee  SoF.tLA).  llii  rraiuns  for  this  delermi 
nation  are  fo  generally  known,  that  it  would  be  im* 
proper  to  repeat  them  here  at  length  ; becaufe  fuch 
as  arc  not  already  acquainted  with  them  may  con- 
fult  his  book,  which  has  l»ccn  long  io  tlie  hands  of  the 
public.  He  jtiftly  obferves,  that  in  order  to  come  to 
a certainty  whcie  this  Ophir  was,  it  will  be  ncccfTiry 
to  examine  what  fcrlpturc  fays  of  it,  and  to  keip 
prcclfcly  to  every  thing  like  defeription  which  we 
can  find  there,  without  indulging  our  fancy  farther. 
ifi.  Then,  the  trade  to  Ophir  was  carried  on  from  the 
Elanitic  gulf  through  the  Indian  ocean.  The 

returns  were  gold,  filver,  and  ivory,  but  cfpecially 
* 1 Ki'gs,  filver*.  The  time  of  the  going  and  coming  of 

*•  *«♦  the  fleet  was  precifcly  three  yearsf,  at  no  period  more 

a Chroo.  Now,  if  Solomon’s  fleet  failed  from  the  Elanitic 
ix.li.  to  the  Indian  ocean,  this  voyage  o nccvflity 

mull  have  been  made  by  monfoons,  for  no  other  winds 
reign  in  that  ocean.  And  what  certainly  fhuw'^  this 
was  tiic  cafe,  is  the  precife  term  of  three  year^  in 
which  the  fleet  went  and  came  between  Ophir  and 
Kzion.gabcr. 

Tbcfe  mixics  of  Ophir  were  probably  what  furoifh* 


ed  the  Eall  with  gold  in  the  eirlieft  timei;  gteat  Ophtiv 
traces  of  excavation  muft  therefore  have  appeared.  » 

But  John  Dos  Santos  fays,  that  he  landed  at  So* 
fala  in  the  year  15S6}  th4t  he  failed  up  the  great 
river  Cuama  as  far  as  Tcte,  where,  always  dclirous  to 
be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  gold,  his  order  had  placed 
their  convent.  Thence  he  penetrated  for  above  200 
leagues  into  the  country,  and  faw  the  gold-mines  then 
working  at  a mountain  called  AJura,  At  a confi-*  5 
derablc  diflance  from  thefe  are  the  filver  mines  of  Chi-  Arjfiuneref 
coua  ; at  both  places  there  is  a great  appearance 
ancient  excavations  ; and  at  both  places  the  houfes 
of  the  kings  are  built  with  mud  and  flraw,  vhilll 
there  are  Urge  rcmaioi  of  malTy  buildings  of  ftone 
and  lime. 

Every  thing  then  confpires  to  fix  the  Opblrof  Solo- 
mon in  the  kingdr^m  of  Sofala,  provided  it  would  nccef- 
farlly  require  neither  more  nor  Icfs  than  three  years  to 
make  a voyage  from  Exion-gaber  to  that  |dacc  ar>d  Tar* 
flnlh  and  return,  'i'o  eflablifli  this  important  fa«^,  our 
author  obferves,  that  the  fleet  or  fhip  tor  Sofala,  part* 
ing  in  June  from  Ezion-gaber  (fee  Eiioif-CABia), 
would  run  down  before  the  northern  munfoon  to  Mo- 
cha (fee  Mocha).  Here,  not  the  moufooo,  but  the 
dirctlion  of  the  gulph,  changts  ; and  the  violence  of 
the  fouth  welUrs,  which  then  reign  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  make  thcmfclves  at  times  felt  even  in  Mocha 
roads.  1 be  veiTcI  therefore  comes  to  an  anchor  in  the 
harbour  of  Mocha  ; and  here  fhe  waits  for  moderate 
weather  and  a fair  wind,  which  c.trries  her  out  of  die 
fttaiis  of  Babclinandeb,  through  the  few  leagues  where 
the  wind  is  variable. 

Her  cuurfe  from  this  is  nearly  fouth-wefl,  and  flic 
meets  at  cape  Gardefan  a flrung  fouth-wefler  that 
blows  directly  in  her  teeth.  Being  obliged  to  return 
into  the  gulph,  (he  miflakes  this  for  a ivade-wind  ; be* 
caufc  (he  is  not  able  to  make  her  voyage  to  Mocha 
but  by  the  fummer  monfoon,  which  carries  her  no 
farther  than  the  flraits  of  Babclmandeb,  and  then 
leaves  her  iu  the  face  of  a contrary  wind,  a flrong 
current  to  the  northward,  and  violent  fwcll. 

i he  attempiiiig  this  voyage  with  fails,  in  thefe 
circum (lances,  was  abfulutcly  impofliblc,  as  their  vef* 
feU  went  only  before  the  wind  : if  it  was  performed 
at  all,  it  mud  have  been  by  ours;  and  great  havuck 
and  lofs  of  men  mull  fiavc  been  the  coufequence  of 
the  feverai  trials.  ' 

At  lail,  philnlophy  aud  obfervailon,  together  with 
the  unwearied  perlcvc^ance  of  man  bent  upon  his  own 
views  and  intcrefl,  removed  thefe  difficulties,  and 
(hawed  the  marincri  of  t!ic  Arabian  gulph,  that  thvfe 
periodical  winfs,  woich  in  tiie  beginning  they  look- 
ed upon  ns  invincii'lc  b.irr»ersto  the  trading  to  Sofala, 
when  once  underiltrod,  were  the  very  meaus  of  per* 
forming  this  voyage  fifely  and  expeettioujiy. 

Tilt  vcfTcl  tiaciiig  to  .'HV*ala  failed  (rom  the  liottom 
of  the  Arabian  g >Iph  in  fiiu.mer,  with  the  monlooii  at 
uorili,  which  carried  her  to  M..cha.  There  the  mon- 
foon failed  her  by  the  change  of  the  direction  of  the 
gulph.  The  fouti.  wvll  winds,  which  Mo-'  w>thont 
cape  Gjrdt  fati  in  the  ludlan  ocean,  forced  (hciTdelvct 
round  the  ca[tc  fo  as  to  be  felt  in  the  road  of  MolIu, 
and  make  it  uneaCy  riding  there.  But  tlicfe  fsK*n 
changed,  the  weather  '<came  moderate,  aud  the  vef* 
fcl,  wc  fuppufc  in  the  month  of  Augull,  was  fate  ac 

anchor 
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€>r>»T.  iiTcfior  under  ctpe  Garde^n,  where  wm  the  port 
' whiVh,  many  yeara  aftewarda,  was  called  Prononio- 

rium  /iromiUum.  Here  the  fhtp  waa  obliged  to  ftay  all 
November,  becaufe  all  ihefc  ftimmer  months  the  wind 
fouth  of  the  rape  was  a Orong  fouth'WtHcri  as  hath 
been  before  faid,  dire^lly  in  the  teeth  of  the  »oyngc 
to  Sofala.  But  this  time  was  not  loll  ; part  of  the 
goods  bought  to  be  ready  for  the  return  was  ivory, 
frarkincenie,  and  myrrh  } and  the  lh*p  was  then  at 
the  principal  mart  for  ihefc. 

Our  author  {uppofes,  that  in  November  the  vefTcl 
failed  with  the  wind  at  north>caft,  with  which  Ihe 
would  foon  have  made  her  voyage : but  off  the  coaft 
of  Melinda,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  fhe  there 
met  an  anomalous  monfoon  at  fouth-weff,  in  ourdaya 
firft  obfenred  by  Dr  Halley,  which  cut  off  her  voyage 
to  Sofala,  and  obliged  her  to  put  into  the  fmall  har* 
hour  of  Mocha,  near  Melinda,  but  nearer  dill  to 
Tarfhilh,  which  we  find  here  by  accident,  and  which 
we  think  a llrong  corroboration  that  we  aic  right  as 
to  the  reft  of  the  voyage.  In  the  annah  of  Abyf- 
ftnia,  it  is  faid  that  Amda  Sion,  making  war  upon  that 
coaft  in  the  14th  century,  tn  a lift  of  the  rcbelhous 
MoonTh  vaflals,  mentions  the  chief  of  Tarfhifh  as  one 
of  them,  in  the  very  lltuation  where  we  have  now 
placed  him. 

Solomon's  vcffel,  then,  was  oblige!  to  ftay  at  Tar- 
Ihilh  till  the  month  of  April  of  the  feoond  year.  In 
May,  the  wind  fet  in  at  norlh-eaft,  and  probably  car* 
ried  her  that  fame  month  to  Sofala.  All  the  time 
(he  fpent  at  Tatfhifti  was  nut  loft,  for  part  of  her  car* 
go  was  to  be  brought  from  that  place  ; and  Ihe  pro* 
bsbiy  bought,  befpokc,  or  left  it  there.  From  May 
of  the  fecond  year,  to  the  end  of  that  monfoon  in 
O^ober,  the  veffcl  could  not  (Hr;  the  wind  was  north 
eaft.  But  this  time,  fir  from  being  loft,  was  necef* 
fary  to  the  traders  for  getting  id  their  cargo,  which 
we  ftisH  fuppofe  was  ready  for  them. 

The  fhip  fails,  on  her  return,  in  the  month  of  No* 
vemberof  the  fecond  year,  with  the  monfoon  fouth* 
weft,  which  in  a very  few  weeks  would  have  carried 
her  into  the  Arabian  gulph.  But  off  Mocha,  near 
Melinda  and  Tarfhilh,  Ihe  met  the  north-eaft  mon- 
foon,  and  was  obliged  to  go  into  that  port  and  ftay 
there  till  the  end  of  that  monfoon  \ alter  which  a 
foiiih'Wefter  came  to  her  relief  in  May  of  the  third 
year.  With  the  May  monfoon  ftie  ran  to  Mocha 
, within  the  ftralis,  and  was  there  confined  by  the  fum- 
mcr  monfoon  blowing  up  the  Arabian  gulph  from 
Saez,  and  meeting  her.  Here  fhe  lay  till^liat  mon* 
foon,  which  in  fumracr  blows  northerly  from  Suez, 
changed  to  a fouth-eaft  one  in  Odober  or  November, 
and  that  very  eaftly  brought  her  up  into  the  EUnitic 
gulph,  the  middle  or  end  of  December  of  the  third 
yxar.  She  had  no  need  of  more  time  to  complete 
ber  voyage,  and  it  wai  not  pof&ble  (he  could  do  it  in 
lefs.  ' 

Such  is  a very  fhort  and  imperfed  abftiad  of  our  au* 
thor’s  reafont  for  placing  Ophir  in  Sofala.  If  it  ex* 
cite  the  curiofiiy  of  our  readers  to  confuh  his  work, 
it  will  aofwcr  the  puipofc  for  which  we  have  made 
it. 

Ano^cr  We  arc  now  to  give  another  ingenious  conjedure 
hypotheii^  concerning  the  fituatioo  of  Ophir  and  Tarlhilh^  with 
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which  we  have  been  favoured  by  Dr  Doig,  the  learn*  O^hir, 
ed  author  of  Letters  on  tJic  Savage  State,  addrefleU  “ 
to  Lord  Karnes. 

This  refpedable  writer  hoUs  that  Ophir  was  fomc* 
where  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa,  and  that  Tar- 
ihifti  was  the  ancient  Bcetica  in  Spain.  His  effay  is 
not  yet  puliliihed  ; but  he  authorifes  us  to  give  the 
following  alftracl  of  it  : **  The  firll  lime  that  Of>hir^  or 
rather occurs  inferipture,  is  in  Gen.  x.  :p  where 
the  facred  htftorian,  enumerating  the  fons  of  Joktan, 
mentions  Anfir  as  one  of  them."  According  to  his 
account,  the  defeendants  of  thofe  1 1 brothers  fettled 
all  in  a contiguou*  fituation,  from  Mclha  (the  Mocha 
of  the  moderns)  to  Sepharak,  a mountain  of  the  eafl. 

Mofes,  as  every  one  knows,  denominates  countries,  an  1 
the  inhabitants  of  countries,  from  the  patriarch  of 
whom  thofe  inhabitants  def  ended.  In  deferibing  the  > 
courfe  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  river  of  paradife, 
the  fame  Mofes  informs  us  that  it  encompaffed  the 
whole  land  of  Havilah,  Slc.  which  aboundctl  with  fine 
gold,  bdellium,  and  the  onyx  ftonc  ; and  this  land  had 
Its  name  from  Havilah  the  nth  fon  of  the  patriarch 
Joktan.  Ophir  <it  Atifir  was  HavjlaVs  immediate  eller 
brother  j and  of  couife  the  dcfixndantf  of  the  former, 
in  all  probability,  fixed  their  habitation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  ihofo  of  the  latter.  If,  then,  the  land  of  Ha* 
vihh  abounded  with  goldand  precious  Honcs,the  Land  of 
Ophir  undoubtedly  produced  the  very  fame  articlca.  ^ 

Here  then  wc  have  the  original  Ophir  { here  wasTheoHjpV 
found  the  primary  gold  of  Ophir;  and  here  lay  the"** 

Ophii  mentioned  in  job  xi.  24.  But  as  navigation 
was  then  in  its  infant  tUtc,  the  native  land  of  gold  Solomon ; 
mentioued  by  Job  muft  have  been  much  nearer  homeo)  which 
than  that  to  which  the  fleets  of  Solomon  and  Hiram 
made  their  triennial  voyages.  That  fcvcral  countries 
on  the  fouiii*eaft  coaft  of  Africa  abounded  with  gold 
long  after  the  era  of  Job,  is  evident  from  the  tefti- 
mony  of  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Pto* 
lemy,  Pomponius  Mela,  &c.  j but  that  in  thefe  coun- 
tries the  Opliir  of  Solomon  could  not  be  fituated,  is 
plain,  bccaufe  his  (hips  in  the  fame  voyage  touched 
at  Tarihifti,  which  lay  in  a very  difterent  quarter. 

The  Abyffinian  traveller  has  placed  this  rtgio  auri~ 
ftra  in  Sofala  on  the  eaftem  coaft  of  Africa,  nearly 
oppofite  to  the  tftand  of  Madagafcar.  This  hypothefis 
was  current  an  hundred  years  I'cfore  he  was  bom ; but 
i am  perfuaded  (fays  our  author)  that  it  is  not  tenable. 

The  Uphirof  Solomon,  in  whatever  part  of  A frica  it  lay, 
mull  have  been  well  known,  prior  to  his  reign,  both  to 
the  Phcenluans  and  the  Edomites.  Thefe  people  na- 
vigated that  monarch's  fleet,  and  therefore  could  be 
no  ftrangers  to  the  port  whither  they  were  bound. 

That  it  was  in  Africa  is  certain  ; an  ) that  it  was  on 
the  welt  coaft  of  that  immenfe  prninfula,  will  appear 
more  than  probable,  when  we  have  afeertained  the  * 
fituation  of  Tarlhifti,  and  the  uftial  courft  of  PI'®”** 
cian  navigation.  To  thefe  obje^s,  therefore,  wc 
now  direct  our  enquiries.  rained  by 

J.^van,  the  fourth  fon  of  the  patriarch 
had  four  Cons,  KUlhah,  Turjbijh,  Kittjm,  and  Doda-^* 
nim  or  Rodauim  ; tii'ong  wnofc  * defeendants  wore  ^ 
the  ifles  of  llie  Gentiles  divided.'  The  city  of  Tarfut 
on  the  coaft  of  Cilicia,  at  once  afcertaini  the  region 
colonized  by  the  defocodanti  of  Taribiih,  But  as  much 

dependa 
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Oph’ff  tipon  dctcrT*ninjr  lhrp^»firton  of  thUc<nmtry*  A^t  M'nori  wTier«  cUlter  the  pntrurch  of  ih«t  name,  Orfc  r. 

— » ‘ I iJ  flil  cntjcavoiir  (f.iy»  t^c  Du^or)  to  fix  it  wilii  itU  ur  Utmt  ol  hi*  immeciiatc  dcfcenilant<s  pliiue  i a 

pcfTible  precifion  ny,  ii  rtmams  to  detrrmio«  wheiher  tiiU  wrai  a<ilo<01y 

**  'n  the  fiift  plnce.  I rr.itft  hrjj  leave  to  ohPfrve,  the  country  from  whi^,h  Solomoo  im^^rted  the  v.ill 
tKct  there  i*  not  a lint'le  paifaf;c  in  any  ancic  nt  author,  quantuies.  of  (liver  mentioned  by  the  (acred  hidi>^an. 
f tred  or  profrne  thit  fo  much  n«  >]li;dei  to  arty  city,  'i’hat  it  was  not,  our  author  frankly  acknowU-dgea  ; 
ciil'iiA,  canton,  or  country,  of  the  Mtr.e  of  T’arftiil'h  and  therefore,  fava  he,  wc  mull  lock  out  for  Sulomoo’a 


in  the  e-ftcin  part*ol  the  world.  The  dcfcerdint*  of 
Jai'aii,  of  whom  Tarfhifh  was  one,  arc  a jrecd  on  nil 
bands  to  have  exter»deJ  ihetr  fettlrmrnts  towanj*  the 
nottlt«wtrt,  i.  e.  into  Afn  Minor,  Tt-ly,  and  Spain. 
The  inhabit  mti  of  Tailhifh  arc  every  where  in  fcHp- 
tuic  faid  to  he  adducted  u>  navigitioti  and  commerce, 
in  which  they  feem  to  have  been  connetded  with  the 
• Pf  slviii.'i  yriin*  and  Plurnicianv  *,  who  wne  always  faid  by 
7- is\a  10  Jews  to  in*. a' it  the  Ifles  of  the  fea.  Indcfl,  iii 
Hchiew  gco^rraphy,  all  the  countries  toward  the  north 
and  weft,  which  were  divided  fretn  Judra  by  the  fra, 
t Gen. ii.s6 ^ere  ct^lled  the  iftes  4»f  the  feaf.  Thus  Ifd'ah: 

‘ 'I  he  burden  of 'lyre.  Howl  ye  (hips  of  Tarftiifh, 
for  it  is  laid  wddc,  fo  that  there  is  no  houfe,  no  en- 
tering ir>  : from  the  laotl  Chittim  it  is  revealed  unto 
them,  lie  ftill  ye  ifihabiunti  of  the  ifle,  thou 
whom  the  merchanii  of  Zidon,  thst  rafs  over  the  fea, 
have  rtpleniftied.*  The  land  of  Ch'tiim  was  Mace- 
donia, and  often  Gftece,  from  which  every  one  knowa 
thnt  the  drllrud^ion  of  Tyre  ':ame;  artd  that  'rarfhilh 
was  not  an  uncomerned  fpe^iator  of  that  deftnuftion, 
is  obvious  from  the  fame  prophet,  who  prtjceed*  to 
flf  vvKl.  fsy  t : * As  at  the  repott  concerning  Egypt,  fo  (hall 
they  be  forelf  pierced  .tl  the  report  concerning  Tyre. 

• I'aft  over  to  Tarftii(h;  howl  ye  inbabitanis  o(  the  tdc. 

Is  this  your  joyous  city?*  It  appears  iikewife  from 
5 xivii.  ts.£/«kitl^,  that  Tai(lii(h  waithemerchanC  with  whom 
I’yee  traded  for  Giver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  and  (hat 
tbii«  trade  wa<  carried  on  in  fairs. 

Thr«ri>ei*  “ Fr:.m  a1  thefe  paffages,  It  frems  to  be  evident, 

I -tJ  t ,-{h-  that  the  defccodaots  of  TurftiKh  fettled  on  the  vvHlern 

l(h  wlere  coail  of  ? fn  Minor  { that  thefe  people  wcie  aJdi^Ud 
Uba.cd.  navlgat  oi  and  commerce  ; that  in  the  courfc  of 
their  t^cy  were  tonnefted  with  the  Tjrians 

and  Plurnicia-ts ; that  tne  commerte  tl>cy  carried 
on  confiftcd  of  filvrr,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  } that 

the  people  of  I'arlhifti  were  connected  wdh  Kit- 

tim  and  the  illes  of  the  Gentilca.  which  are  confelTcd* 
ly  fitnaied  toward  the  north  and  weft  of  Judea. 

**  But  kft, after  all  a fad  fo  fully  authenticated  (hould 
(lill  be  called  in  qucftion,  I (hall  add  one  proof  more, 
which  will  place  the  matter  heyoud  the  rca:h  of  doubt 
aov!  controverfy. 

“^Vhen  the  prophet  Jonah  intended  to  (Icc  from  the 
prcfcnce  of  the  Lord,  in  order  to  avoid  preaching  at 
Nineveh,  let  us  fee  where  the  peevifti  deferter  embark- 
ed. (Jonah  i.  j;.}  * And  Jonah  rofe  up  to  Oct  un- 

to Tarilisfli,  from  the  prcfcnce  of  the  Lord,  arwl  went 
down  to  Joppa}  and  be  found  a (hip  to  U'arftiiih, 
and  he  paid  the  fare  thereof,  and  went  down  iuto  it, 
to  go  with  them  into  Tarfhifh,  from  the  prefente  of 
ll«r  Lord.’  Every  b<xiy  knowj  that  Joppa  or  Ja- 
phah  ilood  upofi  the  ftiore  of  the  Meditensnean  ; of 
comic  the  fugitive  prophet  had  determined  t«  go  to 
fome  very  diftant  region  weftwurd,  and  by  that  means 
^ to  get  as  far  from  Nlrreveh  as  poiGlde.” 

TbUnne  Haring  thus  pruverl  to  a dcu  onitration,  that  the 
vhe  l ardt-  original  l arlhllh  was  a rerion  on  the  wcUern  coaft  of 
irjcfsvl^  K-'j4.6. 
aiiuu  ^ 


TarH  ifK  iu  fome  other  rpiartcr  of  the  gl.»be. 

To  pave  the  way  for  this  difeovery,  he  very  jiiilly 
o'  ferves,  (hat  it  has  at  all  times  teen  a common  prac- 
tice to  tnnsfer  the  name  of  one  country  to  another,  in 
confequence  of  fome  analogy  or  refenib>ance  between 
(licm.  It  has  I kewife  often  happened,  that  when  a 
cocrmodily  w*»s  brought  from  a very  dilla'U  country 
by  a very  diftant  people,  the  people  to  whom  it  woa 
imported  have  taken  it  for  granted  tb-at  it  was  pro- 
duced in  tire  region  from  wt  jcb  it  war.  immediately 
brought  to  them.  Of  the  truth  of  this  politron  no 
man  acqiiahiicd  with  the  Greek  an<t  Roman  p>«U  c.tn 
f>>i  a irument  enterUiin  a drHiht.  ileni.c  the  Ajfjnum 
tUH'.mum  of  Virgtl,  and  the  jijjyr'mm  ibitthrum  of 
Hnra.  c,  tliough  thefe  aiticles  were  the  product  not  ot  * 
AFyrla  hut  of  iiilia.  *1  lie  Jews,  who  vverr  as  little 
acquainted  with  fnrei,;n  countries  as  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  had  very  ; toba!  iy  the  Lme  n^ttion*  with 
thtm  refpecting  articles  of  commerce  } and  if  fa,  they 
would  umlcHibtcdly  fiippofe,  that  the  Giver  (old  by 
the  merchants  of  I'arGiilh  was  the  product  of  that 
coiinCiy  When  this  millake  came  to  be  difcovercd,.|.^^  ® 
they  very  natunilly  transferred  the  name  7ar/bijh  (lom^ 
the  country  of  the  merchants  to  that  of  llie  articles  ,uu  tn 
vhich  they  imported.  Let  us  now,  Ciys  our  author, 
try  if  we  cannot  fimi  out  where  that  country  was.  w another. 

It  has  hetn  already  (hown,  by  quotations  from 
Ifanh  and  Eztkul,  that  the  meTch.ants  ofTar(hi(h 
traded  in  the  markets  of  Tyre  with  irlver,  iron,  lead, 
and  tin.  To  thefe  authorities,  we  (hall  a id  anethef 
from  Jvremiali : *’  Silver  (fay*  that  prophet)  fpread 
iato  plates  is  hraughl  from  Tar(bi(h.”  **  But  in 
Spain  ^continues  our  learned  difTcrUtor),  allthofccocn- 
mtoditici  were  found  in  the  gre-aieft  abundance.  AU 
the  ancient  authors  who  deferibe  that  region  dwell 
with  rapture  on  its  filver  mmes.  I'hts  fad  is  too  ge- 
nerally known  to  need  to  be  lupported  by  anthoritirs. 

Spain  was  then  the  region  which  furniihed  Solorroo's 
traders  with  the  immenfe  mafs  of  Giver  ire  is  faid  to 
have  jmportctl.  This  was,  one  might  fay,  the  mo- 
dern 'laifhifh;  arxl  indeed  both  Jofephus  and  Kufc-  * 
b«u«  are  poGtive  that  the  pofterity  of  I'arftuih  actual 
ly  peopled  that  country.  If  tlus  wns  an  early  opinion* 
as  it  certainly  was,  the  Jews  would  of  courfc  deno- 
minate Spain  from  the  patrlaich  in  queftion. 

“ I have  (hown  above,  that  the  inliahitants  of  Tar- 
Oiifh  were  iiricUy  connected  with  the  Kittim.  or  Gre- 
eiatiB^  I (hall  here  produce  an  authc.rity  which  will 
prove  to  a demouftration  that  the  Kittim  had  exter>d- 
ed  theh  commerce  into  that  part  oi  Atrica  now  calkd 
Barbary. 

ITic  Prophet  £/eklel,  (xxrii.  6.)  deferibing  the 
fpletidor  and  rragnihcen>^e  of  Tyre,  tells  us,  ‘ that 
the  company  of  the  Athmitcs  made  her  benches  of 
ivory,  brought  from  the  ifles  of  Kiltim.*  In  the  tiiii 
pb«'c,  1 moil  obferve,  that  there  is  pr-ibably  a fmail 
error  in  the  orthography  ot  the  word  Aihu'im.  ThU 
icim  is  every  where  in  feripture  tranilatcd  AlTyrians, 

which 
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wKIcti  tniDflatioQ  II  certainly  juft. 
fjriiDS  could  export  iTory  from  the  iflci  of  Kitlim, 
and  fafltioo  it  into  benches  for  the  Tyrian  mannen, 
ii,  in  my  opinion,  a problem  of  no  eafy  folution.  The 
fiA  ia,  AIhurim  (hould  be  Aftierim,  that  iii  the  com> 
pany  of  the  men  of  Alher.  The  tribe  of  Afher  ob- 
tained ill  inheritance  in  the  nn^hbourhood  of  Tyre; 
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But  bow  the  Af-  <d  fo  powerfully  on  the  learned  Bochart,  and  on  fottie 
other  modcmi  of  no  mrao  figure,  that  they  hare  po*'' 
iiueely  aifiimcd,  as  jofephut  had  done  before  themt 
thit  the  patriarch  Tarutiih  a^oaUy  fettled  in  that 
country.  This  1 ihould  think  not  altogether  pro- 
bable ; but  that  bn  defeendanti  who  fettled  on  the 
coaft  of  Afia  Minor  coloniaed  Deetica,  and  carried  on 


Thefie  iflandi,  it  ii  certain,  ncrer  produced  ivory. 
Tliey  muft  therefore  have  imported  it  from  fome  ocher 
Country  ; hut  no  other  country,  to  which  the  Greeks 
and  their  neighbour!  could  have  extended  their  com* 
merer,  exent  the  north  of  Africa,  produced  that  com- 
modity Ine  conclnfion  then  ii,  that  the  maritime 
ftatei  of  Alia  Minor,  Greece,  and  probably  the  He- 
trufearti  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Italy,  carried  on  a gain- 
ful commerce  with  Spain  and  Barbary  at  a very  early 
period. 

**  We  have  nowfeen  that  the  original  Tat  fliifti  on  the 


coaft  of  Afia  Minor  did  not  produce  the  metali  im-  large  for  our  infertion,  t^t  the  Edomtw:  and  Ty- 
ported  by  Solomon *i  fleet ; that  no  Tailhifh  ii  to  be  riani  had  doubled  the  Cape,  and  almoft  cncompailed 

Then  refer- 


foiiad  in  the  eaftern  parti  of  the  globe;  that  the  Tar- 
ihifh  we  are  in  queft  of  wai  undoubtedly  fitiiated  fome- 
where  towards  the  weft  of  Jtidei : we  have  fhown  that 
the  mercantile  people  of  Afia  Minor,  Greece,  and  pro- 
bably of  Italy,  aAuallv  imported  fome  of  ihofe  articles 
from  the  coaft  of  Africa  { we  have  hazarded  a con- 
JeAure,  that  Spain  was  the  modem  Tarftiilh,  and  that 
very  country  from  which  Solomon  imported  hii  fiU 
ver,  and  the  Tyrians  their  filvrr,  iron,  tin,  and  lead. 
l.et  ui  now  make  a trial  whether  we  cannot  exhibit 


Africa,  long  bt  fore  the  era  of  Solomon, 
ring  to  1 Kings,  chap.  ix.  and  x.  i Chron.  viii.  ix. 
2 Kings  xxii.  and  2 Chron.  xx.  he  obfenres,  that  from 
thefe  authorities  it  appears  indubitable,  that  the  fleet! 
of  Solomon  and  Hiram  failed  from  £loth  and  Exion* 
geber  i that  the  voyagea  to  Ophir  and  Tarftiifti  were 
eaadUy  the  fame,  performed  at  one  and  the  fame  time, 
by  the  very  fame  Mt ; which  muft  neccflarily  have  en- 
cempafled  the  pcninfula  of  Africa  before  it  could  ar- 
rive at  the  countr)'  of  Tarihifh.  Thii  being  the  cafe. 


feme  iaternal  proofs  in  fupport  of  the  hypothefis  we  the  traders  night  cafUy  enough  coUed  the  gold  on 
have  above  adopted.  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  or  on  what  is  now  vulgarly 

**  The  ancient!  divided  Spain  into  three  parti,  Bs-  called  the  GM  Coafi»  The  ivory  they  might  readily 
ttca,  Lufitania,  and  TarTaconenfia.  Bectica  ii  the  enough  procure  oo  the  Barbary  coaft,  oppofite  to 
BKidem  Andalufia.  It  ftrrtchcd  along  the  Fretum  larlhifti.  Id  Africa,  too,  they  might  hunt  apes, 
Herctileuffl,  or  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  to  the  mouth  of  monkirs,  baboons,  &c  ; and  peacocks,  or  rather  par- 
Guadalquiver.  Tbia  region  is  thought  by  fome  to  rou,  and  parroqucti,  they  might  furprife  in  the  forefta 
have  been  the  Elyfian  fields  of  the  p^a.  The  river  which  abounded  on  the  coaft.  In  Spain,  filver,  iron, 
Berris,  which  divides  it,  is  called  Tarirjnsy  by  Ari-  lead,  and  tin,  were,  one  may  fay,  the  native  produce 
ftoire,  Stefichorus,  Strabo,  Paufaniaa,  Steph.  Byzaut.  of  the  foil.  Even  at  this  early  period,  the  Pheenician 
and  Aviaoua  Here  too  we  have  a city  and  a lake  of  navigators  had  difeovered  the  CaflUerides,  or  Stilly 
the  fame  name.  But  Tarteflua  is  pofitively  the  very  iflandi  and  Cornwall ; and  from  that  region,  in  com- 
fame  with  Tarftiilh  The  Phttoicianv,  hy  changing^ifrin  pany  with  the  merchants,  may  have  iupplied  them 
into  made  it  Tartifti.  The  Greeks  raanufaaturtd  with  that  rare  commodity. 

the  reft,  by  changing  Taitifh  Into  Tartia,  and  in  pro-  **  1 have  fuppofed  that  the  navyof  Solomon  and  Hi- 
cefi  of  time  into  That  the  Fbmniciana  ram  collefled  their  gold  in  the  courfe  of  their  voyage 

aAuaHy  changed  ftkin  into  thau  as  certain  ; for  Plo-  foreewhert  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  beyond  the  Cape, 

for  the  following  reafbns:  Had  they  found  the  golden 


tarch  telU  os  in  the  life  of  Sylla,  that  in  their  Ian 
guige  an  ox  was  called /^or,  which  is,  no  doubt,  the 
Iwc  with  the  Hebrew  fior, 

**  From  this  dedudion, it  ai^ari  highly  probable  at 
leaft.  that  the  Spanifh  Bmtica  was  originally  called  dangerous  courfe,  quite  round  Africa,  to  TarfhilE;  to 
SL  Tarfhjfit  Indeed  this  fimilirity  of  namci  has  operat-  which  laft  country  they  might  have  fhaped  their 
VoL.  XIII.  Part  I.  F f courfe 


fleece  at  Sofala  (a),  or  aoj  part  of  the  coaft  oT Afri- 
ca, they  would  have  chofen  to  return  and  unlade  at 
Eloth  or  Exion  geber,  rather  than  porfoe  a loog  and 


Oplur. 


(fee  Jofh.  xix-  28.)  * And  Hebron,  and  Rehob,  and  an  uninterrupted  commerce  to  that  country,  along 
Hammon  and  Canah,  unto  Zidon  the  great.*  The  w ith  the  Phiroicians,  for  many  centuries  after  it  waa 
totnpanicB  of  the  tribe  of  the  Aiheritet  then,  and  not  peopled,  and  that  from  the  circumftances  above  nar- 
thc  Alhiirim,  were  the  people  who  maoufa^lured  the  rated,  it  was  denominated  TarJb'Jhf  are  fads  too  pal- 
bcnchri  in  qoeflion  pabic  to  admit  of  coniradidion. 

**  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  ivory  of  which  thefe  imple-  **Lct  os  now  fee  whether  this  Bcetica,  where  I have 
menti  were  formed  wai  imported  from  the  ifles  of  endeavoured  to  fix  the  fituation  of  the  Tarfhifli  of  the 
K'ttim,  that  ii,  from  Greece  and  iu  neighbaurhood.  feriptures,  was  aAually  fumifhed  with  thofe  articles  of 


commerce  which  are  fald  to  have  been  imported  from 
that  country.  To  enlarge  on  this  topic  would  be  al- 
together fuperfluoui  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Po- 
lybius, PL'ny,  Solinus,  and,  in  one  word,  all  the 
Greek  and  Roman  hiftorians  who  have  mentioned 
that  region,  have  unanimoufly  exhibited  it  as  the  na- 
tive land  of  filver,  iron,  and  tin  : to  thefe,  contrary  to 
the  opinions  of  the  celebrated  modern  travellCT,  they 
likewife  add  gold  in  very  large  quantities.** 

Our  author  having  thus  afcertiined  the  fituatioa  of 
Tarfliifh,  proceeds  to  prove,  by  a mnfs  of  evidence  too 


{a)  That  Solala  oppofite  to  the  iflmd  of  Madagaicar  wm  Ophir«  was  aa  aacicat  conjedurc.  Sec  Bocchart. 
Chaa.  L 2.  cap.  27.  p^  160.  4to. 
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cevrfe  cnucB  mott  commoUiouily  from'Zidon,  Tyre, 
Joppa,  dec.  Bdt  being  obliged  to  double  the  Cape 
in  queft  of  fome  of  thele  article*  which  they  were  en* 
joined  to  impott,  they  pushed  onward  to  Tarlhiih, 
and  returned  by  the  pilUrt  of  Herculet  to  Tyre,  or 
perhapa  to  Joppa,  dec.  Their  next  voyage  coroiiiCfi- 
ced  from  one  or  other  of  thefe  porta,  from  which  they 
dire^ed  their  courfe  to  Tarlhiih ; and  having  taken 
to  part  of  their  lading  there,  they  afterwardt  coalled 
round  Africa,  and  fo  arrived  ooce  more  at  Eloth  or 
£zion  geber. 

**  Let  u«  now  attend  to  the  fpace  of  time  in  which 
thefe  vovaget  were  performed.  Wc  are  told  exprefs- 
ly  (j  Chron  ix.  21.)  that  once  every  three  year* 
came  the  (hips  of  Ta^iih,  &c.  Thin  is  exactly  the 
time  one  would  naturally  imagine  nreeffaty  to  per* 
form  fuch  a diftaot  voyage,  at  a period  when  naviga- 
tion was  dill  in  its  infancy,  and  mariners  feldom  ad- 
ventured to  lofe  fight  of  the  coad.  Of  this  we  have 
an  irrefragable  proof  in  the  Kirtory  of  a voyage  roun>i 
the  very  fame  continent,  undertaken  and  accjmpliihed 
in  the  very  (ame  fpace  of  time,  about  two  centuries 
afir*. 

••  Wc  Icam  from  Herodotus,  1.  2.  cap.  149.  that  Ne- 
ebos,  one  of  the  later  kings  of  Egypt,  «hom  thefciip- 
tqre  calls  Pharaoh  AVr/itf,  .built  a great  number  of 
(hips,  boi»on  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Medltemmean. 
The  fame  niftorian,  lib.  iv.  cap.  42.  informs  us,  that 
this  cntcrpriGng  monarch  projected  a voyage  round 
the  continent  of  Africa,  which  was  adually  accom- 
plifhed  in  the  fpace  of  three  years.  In  the  conduA  of 
this  enterprife,  he  employed  Phoenician  mariners,  as 
Solomon  had  done  before  him.  'Phefe,  we  may  fup- 
pofe,  were  afiifted  in  the  courfe  of  this  tiavigstion  by 
charts  or  journals,  or  at  leaft  by  traditional  accoanta 
derived  from  their  anceftora : • Thefe  oavigatorajayt 
she  hidorian)  took  their  departure  from  a port  un  the 
Red  Sea,  and  failing  from  thence  into  the  fouthem 
qccao,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  landing  on  the 
coart  of  Africa,  there  they  (owed  foroc  grain  whs^  they 
had  carried  out  with  them  on  bo  rJ  thcirvclTcls.  In  this 
place  they  waited  till  the  crop  was  ripened;  and,  having 
cut  it  down,  they  prr^eeded  on  their  voyage.  Having 
{pent  two  year»  in  thia  navigatioD,  in  the  third  they 
•aetumed  to  Egypt,  by  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Thefe 
mariners,  adds  the  author,  reported  a fa^,  which,  for 
his  part,  he  could  by  na  means  believe  to  be  true  j 
nsmely,  that  in  one  part  of  their  courfe  their  Ihadowa 
fell  on  their  right ; a circumrtancc  which  gives  conla- 
dcrablc  weight  to  the  truth  of  the  relation.' 

••  Let  it  now  be  obfrrved,  that  Phoenician  marinera 
navigated  the  rteet  of  Solomon:  the  fame  people  con* 
duded  that  of  Necho:  the  fleet  of  Necho  fpent  three 
years  in  the  courfe  of  it*  voyage;  that  of  Solomon, 
did  the  fame  in  its  courfe  about  two  centuries  before: 
the  fleet  of  Neebo  (ailed  from  a port  cm  the  Red  fca  ; 
that  of  Solomon  look  its  departure  from  Eloth  or 
Ezion-geber,  fituatcd  on  the  fame  fca:  the  fleet  of  the 
former  returned  by  the  pillars  of  Hercules ; that  of 
the  latter,  according  to  the  hypothchs,  piirfucd  the 
very  fame 'route.  Such  a coincidence  of  limilar  cir- 
cumrtauces  united  wit.h  ihofe  adduced  in  the  prece* 
ding  part  of  this  article,  feem  to  i-rove  almo.t  to  a 
demoDrtraticQ,  that  the  navy  af  Hiram  and  Solomon 
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^forpwd  t round  Africa,  in  t^t  tgv,  in  th«  Ov^flK 

lame  manner  u that  of  Necho  did  two  centuries  sf-  ’ 
ter. 

*•  Upon  the  whole,  I conclude,  that  the  orlgiost 
Ophir,  which  is  really  Anflr  or  Aufr,  »'as  fituatcd  on 
the  fouth  of  Arabia  Felix,  between  Shcha  and  HavtUb, 
which  tart  was  encompalTcd  by  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  river  of  Paradife:  that  the  name  Ophir,  i.c.  Aufr, 
was,  in  cocfcqneDce  of  its  refembUnce,  in  ptocefs  of 
time  Iraoslcrred  to  a rcgjoii  un  the  cuart  ut  Africa; 
and  that  from  it  llrll  and  then  Africa  was  deno- 
minated: that  the  primilive  Tarlhiih  a-as  Cilicia,  and 
CliEt  the  Jews  applied  this  name  to  nil  tlir  comreerci4 
flates  oil  the  coalt  of  Aftt  Minor,  and  perhaps  of  Ita- 
ly, there  being  Uroog  prefumptiooi  tlut  the  'Fyrrhe- 
nians  were  colonirtt  from  Tarrtidh  { that  Iketica,  and 
perhaps  feme  other  r^iun'i  of  Sp  lin,  being  planted 
with  colonies  from  Tarthidi,  likcwife  acquiieJ  the 
name  of  Tarlhilh  ; that  the  Tyrians  were  rtrldily  con- 
oeded  with  the  merchants  of  Tarihifh  in  their  cum- 
mcrdal  encerprixes;  that  Tarlhiih  was  certainly  titu» 
ated  wertward  from  Judea,  Phacnicia,  dtc.t  that  no 
other  country  in  the  wcitcrn  quartcis  produced  the 
commodities  imported  by  the  two  kings,  except  S,.aiii 
and  the  oppofite  cOiirts;  that  this  country,  in  thofe 
ages,  produced  nut  only  (liver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  but 
Itkewife  gold  in  great  abundance  t tliat  the  merclautt 
of  Klttim  impprted  ivory,  of  which  the  Articritcs 
made  bcncbca  for  tbe'ryrlaa*]  which  commodity  they 
murt  have  purchafed  on  the  coart  of  Barbary,  where 
the  Jews  and  Pboeolcians  would  find  the  fame  article  ; 
that  i'aribifh  lieing  filuxted  in  Spain,  It  was  impofliblo 
for  a fleet  failing  from  Elulh  or  Ezion.  geber,  to  ar-  u 
rive  at  that  country  without  eiicumpa(uog  Africa  | Ophir  fits- 
that,  of  coorfe,  the  fleet  in  qaertlou  did  addualJy  ^****1®^'^ 
compafi  that  continent : that  the  Ophir  of  Soiomor«*i^^ 
murt  have  been  (jtuated  fomewhere  on  the  coart  ofgfiheCayo 
Alrka,  to  the  weft  of  the  becsuifo  from  it  the 

courfe  to  Tarfhilh  was  more  eligible  than  to  return 
ihf  fame  way  back  to  Ezion-geber.” 

Our  author  fupports  this  coaclufion  by  many  other 
arguments  and  autliorities,  which  the  limits  preforihed 
04  wiU  not  permit  ua  to  detail ; but  pcihaps  the  arti- 
cle might  be  deemed  incomplete,  if  wc  did  mot  (hoar 
how  he  obviates  an  objedion  that  will  readily  occur 
to  his  theory.  **  If  the  origixml  Ophir  was  fcated  on 
the  court  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  the  modern  region  of 
the  fame  name  on  the  well  coaft  of  Africa,  it  may 
be  made  a queflion,  how  the  latter  country  caroc  to 
be  denominated  from  the  former  f Nothing  (fays  our^^ 
author)  can  be  more  cafy  than  to  anfwcr  this  qucflioa.tioo  aa- 
The  pra^ice  of  adapting  the  namcof  an  ancieut  country  f«er«d. 
to  a newly  difeovered  one,  relembling  tlie  other  in  ap- 
pearance, mfituitiofi,iQ  figurerin  dirtance,in  the  future 
of  theclimate,  prudu6iioos,  &c.  has  ever  been  focomoioAt 
that  to  produce  Inftances  would  be  altogether  foper- 
fiuous.  T he  newly  diicovered  region  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa  abounded  with  the  fame  fpecles  of  commodi- 
ties by  which  the  original  one  was  dillinguirtied  ; and, 
o:  coui  fc,  the  name  of  the  latter  was  annexed  to  the 
former.” 

Whether  Mr  Bruce's  hypothefis  or  Dr  Doig's,  rc- 
fpe^ing  the  long  difputcd  fmiatlon  of  Solomon's  0/hir, 
be  the  true  one,  it  is  not  for  us  to  d^ide.  Both  are 
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0|>Mr%  plaufiUe.  both  fuppoitcd  by  much  mf^fnvity  and 
^ uncummon  erudition  ; but  we  do  not  think  that  the 
argument*  of  either  writer  farnifh  a caffiplcte  confu- 
' ’ tation  of  thofc  adduced  by  the  other.  Su^  juSet  lit 

5^* 

OPHIRA,  in  botanyt  A peuus  of  themonogynia 
order,  bclangiog  to  the  oAandtia  claf<  of  plant*.  The 
involucnim  i»  hiraUular  and  ttiSorou*;  the  corolla  te* 
Irapetalou*  abovei  the  berry  unilocular, 
t OJ^HI  I’ES,  in  natural  hWnry,  a fort  of  rarfegated 

fnarble,  of  a dufky-green  ground,  fprinklcd  with  fpoi* 
of  a lij{litcr  green,  othcrw)fe  calhd jerpfntiaf»-  Sec  the 
artirie  M Aaftt*. 

OpHixes,  fn  churrh-hiflory,  Chriftirn  hemic*,  fo 
called  frf>m  the  veneration  tfiey  had  for  tljc  for* 
pent  that  tempted  Eve,  am?  the  worfhip  they  piid  to 
a real  ferpent  ; they  pretended  that  the  ferpert  wa* 
jefus  Chtilt,  and  that  he  taught  mto  the  knowledge 
of  go»K?  am!  evil.  They  difttnguifhtd  fcctwcc«i 
and  dtr^  : Jefua,  they  faid,  was  born  of  the  Virgin, 
but  Chrifl  came  down  from  heaven  to  be  untied  with 
him  ; Jefu*  was  crucified,  Uut  Chrift  had  left  him  to 
return  to  heaven.  Tltey  diHinguilhcd  the  God  of  the 
Jfsvs,  whom  thev  termed  yMlJahufHh*  from  the  fu- 
preme  Cod  : to  the  former  thev  aferihei  the  body,  to 
the  latter  the  foul  of  men.  'flicy  liad  a live  ferpent, 
which  they  kept  in  a kind  of  cage;  at  certain  time* 
they  opened  the  cage-door,  and  called  the  ferpent ; 
the  animal  came  out,  and  mnuntirtg  uptm  the  ubie, 
twinc<l  itfclf  about  feme  loaves  of  bread  ; this  bread 
they  broke  and  difiributed  it  to  the  company,  wlio  «11 
kiflrr!  the  ferpent:  this  they  called  their  Eu*,h(tri^. 

OPHRYS,  TWvaLABE  : A genu*  of  the  dtandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  cUfn  of  plants ; and 
in  the  natur;;;!  method  ranking  under  the  yth' mder, 
Orcl'itlfr,  The  neftarium  i»  a little  carinate  d below. 
The  fpecies  arc  oumerou*;  but  the  muft  remarkable 
are  the  following : 

I.  The  watit,  walAeavt^  ophryt^  cr  romme*  /uy- 
hlade^  h'fth  a bulbou*,  fihr-rted  root ; crowned  by  two 
oval,  broad,  ohtufe,  veined,  oppofite  leaver  I an  ere^ 
fiicculent,  green  (talk,  Hx  or  eight  inchet  high,  na- 
ked above,  and  terminated  by  a loofe  fpike  of  green- 
tlb  fin  wer*,  having  the  lip  of  the  nedtarium  bifid. 
The  flower*  of  ibi*  fpecie*  refemhie  the  figure  of  gnat*. 

a.  The  J^ralttf  fpiral  orrAi/,  or  triple  lafTitt-trtjftj^ 
bath  bulbous,  oblong,  aggr^^ted  roots  ; crowned  by 
• duller  of  oval,  potnted,  libbed  leave*  $ erc^  fimple 
ftalk*.  half  a foot  high  ; terminated  by  long  fpike*  of 
white  odoriferous  flower*,  hanging  to  one  fide,  having 
the  lipof  the  ueAarium  entire,  and  crenated. 

3.  ihe  nr'i/iu-or//,  ox  htrtEi-tftjl^  hath  a bulbou*,  fi- 
brated, dullerc.f  root;  upright,  thick,  fuccuient  ftalks, 
a foot  high,  fheathed  by  the  leaves,  and  terminated 
by  loofe  fpike*  of  pale-hrowu  flower*;  having  the 
Ep  of  the  nedarium  bifid. 

4.  The  anthropo^hi-a^  man  jh’jped  optryt^  or  mttn-or* 
chltf  hith  a roundifh  butbouv  root,  crowned  with  three 
or  four  oblong  teuve*;  upright  thick  tlalks,  n’fing  a 
foot  and  a half  high  ; sdorneJ  with  narrow  leaves,  and 
terminated  hy  loule  fpike*  of  greenilh  flowers,  repre- 
fentiog  the  figure  of  a n «ked  man  ; the  Kp  of  the  ne<^- 
tirium  Unear  tripartite,  with  the  middle  fegment  long- 
cQ  and  bifid,  'l^ere  2*  a variety  with  browniA  -flowv 
<ri  tingAi  with  green. 


5.  The  tn/eHl/rrOf  or  imfiff.ofrhit,  hith  tWO  roundifh  Ophryf 
bulbous  root*,  crowned  with  oblong  leave*;  erect  leafy  H 
ft*lki,  from  fix  to  10  or  1 a inches  high,  terminated  hy  Or»^»wl. 
fpike*  of  infeCt-lhaped  greenilh  flower*,  having  the  lip 
of  the  ncitarium  almoll  five-Iobed.  1'hi*  wonderful 
fpecici  cxlubit*  flowers  in  different  varieties,  that  reprt* 
fenl  fmgular  figures  of  flie*,  bees,  and  other  i«fc«*  f 
and  are  of  dificrent  colour*  in  the  varutks. 

fi.  1 he  mon(/rthu%  or  tnnjlj  ephrjjy  Ijath  a roundifll 
bulbous  root  j crowned  with  three  or  four  oldor.g 
leave*  ; an  tredl  naked  ilalk,  fix  inches  lii;(h  ; icrmi- 
naud  by  a loofe  Ipikc  of  yctlowuh,  mulky-Eeoled 
flowers. 

All  thefc  fix  fpccies  of  ophrys  fl >iwer  in  furr.mer,  «t 
dificrent  time*  in  dificrent  lort*,  from  May  miiil  Jitly^ 
ind  in  moll  of  the  forts  exhibit  a fin^uiarly  curious 
appcaraiK-e  The  plants  are  all  perennial  in  root, which 
are  of  the  bulbous  flcihy  kind,  frona  wtiicli  the  flower- 

ftalki  rile  annually  m fpiiiig,  and  wccay  in  autumn;  at  ' 

which  period  is  the  proper  time  for  removing  the  root* 
from  one  place  to  anotlrcr.  They  all  grow  wild  in 
Britain,  &c  ; arc  rclident*  of  woods,  bogs,  rr.arOiy 
grounds,  flerile  paflures,  chalky  foils,  and  the  l.k« 
places,  where  they  floutilh  rad  dlfplay  their  fingulaf 
liowers  in  great  abundance,  frum  which  places  they 
aiV  introduced  into  grrdeo*  for  variety;  and  having 
procured  tome  plants  at  the  proper  fcafon,  and  planted 
them  in  foils  and  fituatiuns  fomewhat  fimllsr  to  that 
where  they  oAturall)  grow,  the  roots  will  abide  for  fc- 
vcral  year*,  and  flower  annually. 

As  to  their  propagation,  it  may  be  tried  by  feed  in 
a fhady  border,  as  foon  as  it  is  ripe  ; likcwile  by  olf> 
lets  from  the  root,  though  they  lauhlply  fpaiiogly  in 
gardens : however,  nwt#  of  fooie  Handing  may  be 
examined  at  the  proper  feafoo,  and  any  off-fets  fepa- 
rated  and  planted  in  the  ;>roper  places. 

OPHTHAEMOSCUPY,  a branch  of  phyfiogno. 
my,  which  dediKcs  the  knowledge  of  a man’s  temper 
and  manner  from  the  appearance  of  his  eyes. 

OPHTHALMIA,  ki  medicine^  an  inflimmatioa 
of  the  membranes  which  Invefi  the  e)e  ; cfpecially 
of  the  adnata,  or  albugineous  coat.  Sec  MiDicir«x» 
n«  175. 

OPIATES,  medicines  of  a thicker  coafiAer>ce  thaa 
a fyrup,  prepared  with  opium  fcarcely  fluid.  They 
cotifill  ol  variotti  ingredients  made  up  with  honey 
or  fyrup ; and  are  to  be  ufed  for  a long  time  ci- 
ther for  purgative,  alterative,  or  corroborative  inten- 
tion*. 

'I'he  word  opiatt  ts  alfo  nfed,  in  general,  for  any 
mcdiciae  given  wkhan  intention  to  procure  Aeep,  whe- 
ther it>  the  form  of  deAuarics,  drops,  or  pills. 

OPINION  is  that  judgment  which  ihe  mind  form# 
of  any  propofitiun  for  the  truth  or  falfchood  of  which 
there  it  not  fuificient  evidence  to  produce  foicnce  of 
abfolute  belief. 

That  the  three  angles  of  a plane  tnangle  are  equal 
U>  two  right  angles,  is  not  a matter  of  nor  caw 

if  w’lh  propriety  be  called  »h  obje^  <4  the  mathema- 
tician's ^lie/ 1 he  does  more  than  believe  It;  he  knowt 
K to  be  true.  When  two  of  three  men,  under  no 
lempcation  to  deceive,  declare  llw  they  were  wiu 
Befles  of  an  uncommon,  though  not  preicmatura!  eveaty 
their  teflimony  is  complete  evidence,  and  produce*  aW 
folutc  Mie/  in  the  mind*  of  thole  to  whom  it  is  given  ; 
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Cptnion  |j\it  It  nf>t  prodtice  fcunct  like  ripid  demonilra- 
8 tion.  The  faA  is  not  doubted,  but  thofe  who  have 
^ Opiunu  report  do  nut  kao^  it  to  be  true,  as  they  kaow 

tile  truth  of  propof)tion«  intuitively  or  demontlrably 
certain.  When  one  or  two  men  relate  a ftoty  inclu- 
ding many  circumftances  to  a third  pcrfoni  nnd  ano- 
Iher  cotre*  whopofilively  contradiAsit  either  in  whole 
er  in  part,  he  to  whom  th(/fe  jarring  tedimonies  are 
gtvco,  wtigha  all  the  circum'lances  in  hit  own  mind, 
Mlasces  the  one  againfl  the  other,  and  lends  an  alTcnt, 
more  or  left  wavering,  to  that  tide  on  which  the  evi- 
dence appears  to  pieponderatc.  This  afTent  is  bis 
tpinlm  rrfpciling  the  faAs  of  which  he  haa  received 
fuch  dlHcreot  acconnta. 

Opinions  are  often  formed  of  eventa  not  yet  in  be- 
ing. Were  an  officer  from  the  combined  armies,  which 
are  juil  now  * heCeging  Vatenciennea,  to  come  into 
the  room  where  we  are  writing,  and  tell  us  that  thofe 
armies  are  in  good  Stealth  and  high  fpiriu  ; that  every 
/hot  which  they  fire  upon  the  fortrtfi  produce!  fome 
effect  and  that  they  have  plenty  of  cacellent  provt. 
/ions,  whtid  the  brfiegcd-are  pcrifhing  hy  hunger;  we 
/hould  hlifolutcly  belkvt  every  fafi  which  he  had  told  ut 
upon  the  evidence  of  his  tellimony  ; but  wc  could  on- 
ly be  of  o/fAiM  that  the  garrifon  mull  foon  furrendcr. 
In  forming  opinions  of  this  kind,  upon  which,  in  a 
great  meafure,  depends  our  fuccefs  iu  any  purfuit, 
every  ciri  umftance  (hould  be  carefully  attended  to,  and 
our  judgments  guided  by  former  experience.  Truth 
is  a thing  of  fuch  importance  to  man,  that  he  (hould 
always  purfue  the  heft  methods  for  attaining  it ; and 
when  the  objcA  eludes  all  his  refcarches,  he  (hould  re- 
snedy  the  difappointmcnt,  by  attaching  himfelf  to  that 
which  has  the  llrongcll  rcfemblance  to  it ; and  that 
which  mofl  reli-mbles  truth  is  called  prohc^iij,  as  the 
udgment  which  ii  formed  of  it  is  termed  ofimm.  See 
PaOBABItlTT. 

OPITS,  orOriTiui  (Martin),  a celeSrated  Ger- 
man poet,  bom  at  Bredaw  in  1507.  He  acquired 
great  ^me  by  hit  Latin,  and  more  by  his  German 
poems ; and,  retiriag  to  Dantaic,  wrote  a hiftory  of 
the  ancient  Daci : he  died  of  the  (dague  in  1639. 

OriTs  (Henry),  a learned  Lutheran  divine,  bom 
at  Altcnburg  in  Mifnta  in  1642.  He  was  profelTor 
of  theology  and  of  the  orient^  languages  at  Kid, 
where  he  acquired  great  reputation  by  a variety  of  ex- 
cellent works  concerning  oriental  literature  and  He- 
brew antiquities.  He  died  in  1712. 

OPIUM,  in  the  materia  medica,  is  an  inrpilTated 
jnice,  partly  of  the  reiinous  and  partly  of  the  gummy 
Kind,  brought  to  us  in  cakes  from  eight  ounces  to  a 
pound  weight.  It  is  very  heavy,  of  a deofe  texture, 

* and  not  prrfedly  dry  ; but,  in  general,  eafiiy  rrccivea 

an  impreffion  from  the  6ngcr : its  colour  is  a brownifh 
yellow,  fo  very  dark  and  dufley  that  at  hrll  it  appears 
black:  it  has  a dead  and  faint  fmell,  and  its  tafte  is 
very  bitter  and  acrid.  It  is  to  be  chofen  moderately 
firm,  and  not  too  foft ; its  fmell  and  lalle  (hould  be 
very  Aroag,  and  care  ia  to  be  taken  that  there  be  no 
4irty  or  Aony  matter  in  it. 

Opium  is  the  Juice  of  the  papavrr  album,  or  white 
poppy,  with  which  the  fields  of  Afia  Minor  are  in 
many  places  fown,  as  ours  are  with  com.  When  the 
kcadjt  arc  near  ripemng,  they  wound  them  with  an  in- 
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ftrument  that  his  five  edges,  wlilcb  on  being  finck  in-  Opi—-  ^ 
to  the  head  makes  at  once  five  long  cuts  10  it ; and  • i ' * 
from  thefe  wounds  the  opium  flows,  and  is  next  day  •- 
taken  off  by  a perfon  who  goes  round  the  field,  and  ^ 
put  up  in  a veffcl  which  he  cairica  faflened  to  his 
girdle  ; at  the  fame  time  that  this  opium  is  colieded, 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  poppy-hea  l is  wounded,  and 
the  opium  culleded  from  it  the  next  day.  They  di- 
flinguifh,  however,  the  produce  of  the  firA  wounds 
from  that  of  the  fuccee^'ng  ones ; for  the  firA  juice 
afforded  hy  the  plant  is  gtcatly  fuperior  to  whjt  is  ob- 
tained afterwards.  After  they  have  colUvfledthe  opi- 
um, they  moiHcn  it  with  a fmall  quantity  of  water  cir 
honey,  and  woik  it  a longtime  upon  a flat,  hard,  and 
fmorah  board,  with  a thick  and  (Long  inllrument  of 
the  fame  wood,  till  it  becomes  of  the  coofifteuce  of 
pilch;  and  then  work  it  up  with  their  hands,  and 
form  it  into  cakes  or  tolls  for  fale. 

Opium  at  prefent  Is  in  great  efieem,  and  is  one  of 
the  moA  valuable  of  all  the  fimple  medicines.  In  its 
cffeAs  on  the  animal  fydem,  it  is  the  moA  extraor- 
dinary fiibAance  in  nature.  It  touches  the  nerves 
it  were  by  magic  and  irrefiAiblc  power,  and  Aeepa 
fenfes  in  forgelfulnefi ; even  in  oppofition  to  the 
termined  will  of  the  phitoropher  or  phyllologiA,  appri- 
fed  of  its  narcotic  eftcfl* 

The  modification  of  matter  is  infinite  ; and  who  (hall 
truly  fay  by  what  peculiar  or  fpeclfic  configuration  of 
its  parts,  opium,  even  in  the  quantity  of  a (ingle  grain, 
adminiAered  to  the  human  body,  (hail  affuage  the  moA 
raging  pain,  and  procure  prolotmd  fleep  f 

The  adion  of  matter  upon  matter,  thus  exempli- 
fied in  the  clfed  of  opium  on  the  inimal  fyfiem,  it  not 
left  aAonifhing  and  incomprchenfiblr,  than  that  of 
fpirit  upon  matter  or  the  agency  of  mind  on  the  mo* 
live  powers  of  the  body. 

'llie  firll  effeds  of  opium  are  like  thofe  of  a Arongt 
AimuUting  cordial,  hut  are  foon  fuccceded  by  univer- 
fal  languor  or  irrcfiAible  propeofity  to  deep,  atteoded 
with  dreamt  of  the  moA  rapturous  and  enthuliaAic 
kind.  After  thofe  contrary  effeds  are  over,  which 
are  generally  terminated  by  a profufc  fwcat,  the  body 
becomes  cold  and  torpid  ; the  mind  penfive  and  de- 
coding ; the  head  is  affieded  with  Aupor,  and  the 
Aomach  with  ficknefs  and  nsufea. 

It  is  not  our  bufinefs,  neither  is  it  In  our  power, 
to  reconcile  that  diverfity  of  opinion  which  has  late- 
ly prevailed  concerning  the  manner  in  which  opiina 
produces  its  effe^  ; or  to  determine  whether  it  aAa 
(imply  on  the  brain  and  nerves,  or,  according  to  the 
experiments  of  Fontana,  on  the  mafs  of  blood  only. 

Opium  is  the  moA  fovereign  remedy  in  the  materia 
medica,  for  eafing  pain  and  proeuriog  Aecp,  and  alfo 
the  moll  certain  aotifpafmodtc  yet  known  ; but,  like  # 
other  powerful  medicines,  bccomca  highly  noxious  to 
the  human  conAitutlon,  and  even  mortal,  when  impto- 
pcrly  adminiAered.  Its  liberal  and  long  continued  ufe 
has  been  obferved  greatly  to  injure  the  braiu  and 
nerves,  and  to  diminifh  their  influence  on  the  vital 
organs  of  the  body.  By  its  fix  A effe^ls,  which  arc 
exhilarating,  it  excites  a kind  of  temporary  deliriu^ 
which  diifipates  and  exhauAi  the  fpints  ; and,  by  ita 
fubfequent  narcotic  power,  occafions  confufioo  of  ideas 
and  loll  of  memory,  attended  with  naulca,  giddinrfs,. 
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anj  couftipatton  of  the  bowcU  \ I'a  a word* 
it  fceim  to  fufpcod  or  Jimiot(h  all  the  natural  fecrctioni 
#)d  c^rretions  of  the  bodft  (hat  of  perfpiratioa  only 
excepted. 

Thofe  who  take  opium  to  excefi  ^eaome  enervated 
■od  faoo  look  old  ; when  deprived  of  it.  they  arc  faint* 
and  eaperience  the  Un^ur  and  deje^ioo  of  fpirita  com' 
moo  k>  fuch  at  drink  fpiritoout  liquora  to  eveefi ; to 
the  WdeffeAi  of  which  it  it  fimilar,  iioce,  like  thofe, 
they  arc  not  cafily  removed  without  a repetition  of 
the  dnfe. 

By  the  indlfcriminate  ofe  of  that  preparation  of 
•pius  called  Gotifrty*»  corJiaif  many  children  are  year* 
)y  cot  off  t for  it  it  frequently  given  dofc  after  dofe, 
without  moderation,  by  ignorant  women  and  mercC' 
nary  nurfet,  to  tilcnce  the  criei  of  infanta  and  lull  them 
to  iloep,  by  which  they  arc  at  laff  rendered  ftupid, 
inafbve,  and  rickety. 

Opium  it  univerfilly  known  to  be  ufed  at  a luxury 
to  the  eaft.  Mr  Grofe  infortnt  ut*  that  moft  of  the 
hard-labouring  people  at  Sural,  and  cfpecially  the  por* 
tcra,  take  great  quaoiiliea  of  thit  drug,  which, they  pre* 
ten^  eaablei  them  to  work,  and  carry  heavier  buideni 
tbaothey  otherwlfe could  do.  Some  of  thefe,our  author 
aitmet  ut,  will  take  more  than  an  ounce  at  a time 
without  detriment.  Many  people  in  opulent  circum> 
ffticea  follow  the  fame  cuflom,  but  with  very  different 
eiotivet.  Some  ofe  it  merely  for  the  fake  of  the  pica* 
ling  delirium  it  occifiont  1 other*  for  venereal  purpo- 
fet,  at  by  thia  means  they  can  lengthen  the  amorous 
coagreft  at  much  at  they  pleafir,  though  they  thus  are 
certain  to  bring  on  an  abl^ute  impocency  and  prema- 
ture old  age  at  laft.  For  this  purpoCe  it  it  ufually  ta- 
ken m milk  t and  when  they  have  a mind  to  check 
or  put  an  end  to  its  operation,  they  fwallow  a fpoon- 
fal  or  two  of  lime  juice,  or  any  (imiUr  acid. 

Befide*  thefe  effeAl  of  opium,  it  it  faid  by  the  In* 
diana  to  have  a very  fingular  one  in  bringing  on  a 
feeming  heavinef*  of  the  bead  and  fleepineft  of  the  eye, 
at  the  £une  time  that  it  really  produces  great  watch* 
fttlocla.  It  it  alfo  confidcred  at  a great  tafpircr  of 
courage,  or  rather  infenfibility  lo  dangei  ; fo  that  the 
commandera  make  no  fcruple  of  allowing  large  quan- 
tities of  it  to  the  foldiert  when  they  are  going  to 
battle  or  engaged  in  any  haxardout  enterprixe. 

The  bcA  opium  In  the  world  it  laid  to  come  from 
Patna  on  the  river  Gioget,  where,  at  lead,  the  great- 
eff  traffic  of  it  it  made,  and  from  whence  it  it  eaport- 
ed  all  over  Inviia  ; though  in  feme  parts,  efpeclally 
on  the  Malay  coaila,  it  it  prohibited  under  pain  of 
death,  on  account  of  the  madneft,  and  murder*  con- 
sequent upon  that  madnef*,  which  arc  occafioned  by  it ; 
BotwithftandiDg  which  fevere  prohibition,  however, 
it  u plentifully  fmuggled  into  all  thefe  countries.— The 
foil  about  the  Ganges  it  accounted  beft  for  producing 
the  ftrongeft  kind  of  opium : of  which  the  following  re- 
markable tndance  it  related.  **  A nabob  of  thefe  pant 
having  invited  an  Englifh  fad^ory  toancniertalniT^ent, 
a young  gentleman,  a writer  in  the  company's  fervice, 
launtering  al  out  the  garden,  plucked  a poppy  and 
fucked  the  head  of  tt.  In  confequcnce  of  thit  he  fell 
into  a profound  deep ; of  which  the  nabob  being  ap- 
prifed,  and  Tkewife  informed  of  the  particular  bed 
out  of  which  he  had  taken  the  flower,  expreffed  hit 
fuTOw  I acquainting  hit  ftienda  at  the  Dame  time  that 


t!ie  paifon  was  too  Arong  to  admit  of  any  remedy ; 
which  accordingly  proved  true,  and  the  unfortunate 
geoUeman  never  awaked.’* 

Opium  applied  cxterniUy  it  emollient,  relaxing,  and 
difeutient,  and  grc.itly  promote*  ruppuraiiuu  : if  long 
kept  upon  the  ikin,  it  take*  off  the  hair,  and  alwaya 
occafiont  an  itching  in  it ; fometimet  it  cxulceratct  it, 
and  raifet  little  bllAcrs,  if  applied  to  a tender  pirt. 
Sometime*,  on  extemd  application,  it  allays  pain,  and 
even  occafiont  fleep : but  it  muU  by  no  meant  be 
tppited  to  the  head,  efpeclally  to  the  futures  of  the 
OcuU  i for  it  hat  been  known  to  have  the  moll  terrible 
cffcdt  in  this  app'icatioa,  and  even  to  bring  on  death 
itfclf. 

It  appears,  too,  from  fome  curious  experiments  made 
byDrLcigh,lo  a^asthemoA  powerful  of  alt  llyptict. 

“ Having  Uid  bare  the  crural  artery  of  a rabbit 
the  Doctor),  1 divided  it,  when  the  blt»od  iuAautly/f«^rw 
flew  out  with  coufiderahle  velocity  t fome  of  a ftroog  ■’/ 
foliition  wai  then  applied  to  the  divided  artery,  tlie^*' 
ed  '4  of  which  in  a Ihort  fpace  of  time  contra^ed,  and 
the  h.xmotrhagy  ceafed.  The  fame  experiment  was 
performed  on  the  brachial  artery  with  like  fucccfil.’* 

The  effedi  of  a Arong  fnlution  of  opium  upon  tha 
heart, appeaii  from  the  lame  experiment*  lobe  very  ex* 
traordiuary  I o^ned  the  thorax  of  1 rabbit  (fays  the 
Dodor),  and  by  dlffcdion  placed  the  heart  in  full  view;, 
the  aurt*  was  then  divided,  and  the  animal  bl«  d till  it  ex- 
pired. After  the  heart  had  remained  motioolrl*  ten  mi- 
nute*, and  every  appearanceoriifeKadccafcdforthefamc 
length  of  time,  1 poured  on  the  heart  a quantity  of  my 
flmng  fohitioo  ; it  waa  inManily  thrown  into  motion, 
which  continued  two  minute*:  1 then  added  more  of  the 
folulioD,  and  the  adion  was  again  renewed.  By  thus 
repeating  my  application*,  the  motions  of  the  heart 
were  fupported  more  than  ten  minutes.  I afterward* 
opened  the  thorax  of  a rabbit,  and,  without  doing  any 
injury  to  the  large  blood-veffclt,  placed  the  he.(rt  ia 
view.  A quantity  of  my  Arong  folution  wai  then  ap- 
plied to  it,  which  fo  accelerated  the  motions  at  to  ren- 
der it  impofiible  to  number  them  : by  renewing  the 
application,  thefe  were  continued  for  fome  conuderablc 
time.  The  furface  of  the  heart  now  appeared  uncom- 
monly red,  and  coatioued  fo  lomc  time.** 

Opium  contains  gum,  relin,  effential  oil,  fait,  and 
earthy  matter  { but  iu  nareoiic  or  fomniferoue  power 
has  been  experimentally  foun.^  to  relldc  in  its  tjinttal 
oil. 

OPOBALSAMXTM,  in  the  meterra  medica.  Opo- 
balfam,  or  balm  of  Gdead.  See  Ahyxis. 

Mr  Bruce,  the  celebrated  traveller,  whom  we  have 
frcquently.had  occafloa  to  introduce  to  our  readers  with 
that  praife  to  which  we  think  his  labours  have  fully  < 

intitled  him,  employ*  fcveral  pages  of  hi*  Appendix 
in  afeertaiaing  the  antiquity  and  native  foilof  the  hal- 
fam-tree,  with  other  particulars  of  that  nature  ; after 
which  he  gives  u*  the  following  account  of  the  opo- 
balfamum,  or  juice  flowing  from  it **  At  ArA  when  it, 
ia  received  into  the  bottle  or  vafe  from  the  wound 
from  whence  it  iffuet,  it  is  of  a light,  yellow  colour, 
apparently  turbid,  in  which  there  it  a whiiiAi  caA, 
which  I apprehend  are  the  globules  of  air  that  per- 
vade the  whole  of  it  in  its  ArA  Aate  of  fermcnution 
it  then  appears  very  light  upon  fhaking.  As  it  fntlea 
and  cool*;  it  turn*  clear;  and  lofo  that  milkinef*  which 
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U flrftTjid  flowing  from  i1«e  tret  into  the  bottle, 
"’'**!’*  colour  of  hooey,  and  appears  more 

heafy  than  at  firft.  After  bein^  kept  for 
a II  y yean,  it  jrrowa  a much  deeper  ycHow,  and  of  the  co> 
lour  of  gold.  I bare  fomc  of  it,  which,  ai  1 hare  al« 
ready  mentioned  in  my  trarela,  I ^ot  from  the  Cadi  of 
Medina  in  the  1768  2 It  it  now  ttill  deeper  in  colour, 
full  as  much  fo  as  the  yellowed  honey.  It  is  pcrfe^ly 
fluid,  and  Iiai>  lofl  very  little  either  of  its  title,  fmeti, 
or  weight.  The  fmell  at  6rft  is  violent  and  ftrongly 
pungent,  giving  a fenfation  to  the  brain  like  to  that  of 
volatile  falts  when  mfhiy  drawn  up  hy  an  inciutious 
perfon.  'Phis  lafls  in  pr»jp  >rti**o  to  ks  frctbiierk  ; ftir 
l>eing  ne^deited,  and  the  bottle  uncorked,  ic  quickly 
Infes  this  quality,  as  it  probably  will  at  laft  by  age, 
whilrvcr  care  is  taken  of  it. 

“ In  its  pure  and  frclli  lUtc  It  difTblves  eifily  in  wa- 
ter. if  dropped  on  a woollen  cloth,  u will  wath  nut  ea* 
fily , and  leaves  no  (lain.  It  is  of  an  acrid,  rough,  pungent 
tallc  ; is  ufrd  by  the  Arabs  in  all  complaints  of  the 
ftomach  and  bo'vels,  is  reckoned  a powiiiTuI  autifcplic, 
and  of  afe  in  preventing  any  infe^ion  of  the  plague. 
Thcfl^  qualities  it  now  enjoys,  in  all  probability,  in 
common  with  the  various  balfams  we  have  received 
from  the  new  world,  fuch  as  the  b^lfam  of  Tolu,  of 
'Peru,  and  the  rdl ; hut  it  is  always  ufed,  and  in  par- 
ticul.ir  etleemcd  by  the  hdiea.  as  a cofmccic  : Aifuch 
it  has  kept  up  its  reputation  in  the  eaft  to  this  very 
day.  'I  he  manner  of  applying  it  is  this  : You  hHl  go 
into  the  tepid  bath  till  the  pores  are  fufficienlly  open- 
ed 2 you  then  anoint  Touriclf  with  a fm-'ll  quantity, 
and  as  much  as  the  veneli  will  aSforb.  Never-fading 
youth  and  beamy  are  faid  to  be  the  confequenees  of 
^Is.  The  purrhafe  is  eafy  enough.  1 do  not  hear 
that  it  ever  has  been  thought  reUurativc  after  the  lofs 
of  either.** 

OPOC.ALPASlfM,  OrncARBAsuM,  or  Apccal- 
PAsvM  2 agumtny  refinouBfubflancc, which  has  a ftrong 
rcfcmblanct  to  the  heil  liquid  mynh,  and  which  in 
the  time  of  Galen  they  mixed  with  myrrh.  It  waa 
difficult,  according  to  this  writer,  to  diftinguifh  the 
one  from  the  other  iinlcfa  hy  their  effefts.  It  waa  a 
poift-nous  jtricr,  which  frequently  produced  lethargy 
and  fudden  firangling.  He  declares,  that  he  has  known 
feveral  perfons  who  die ! in  confrquence  of  inadvert- 
ently tak-ng  myrrh  in  which  there  waa  a mixture  of 
.opo;ar^'afum.  Perhaps  il  was  only  a juice  compofed  of 
a folutlon  ofruphoibia,  in  «Rhich  drops  oCn^ium. were 
macerated.  Poifuna'dTtbu  kind  hare  from  tribe  imme- 
morial  l»ccn  as  common  in  Africa  f s thait  of  arrosvi  pol* 
Toned  with  the  fuidc  of  the  luanconnia  it  in  AittenVa. 

Mr  Bruce,  AbySiriao  traveller,  faya  that  he  faw 
^ 30  a Mahometan  n*0^  a large  tree,  which  waa  fa 

covered  wHh  knots  and  halls  of  gam  op  the  upper  pnil 
of  the  tnmk  aird  -on  the  Urge  hranches,  that'  it  had 
a monfirout  a^fpearance  Fri«m  fonac  inquiries -which 
he  raaile  on  this  ftibjed.  he  found  that  certain  r- 
whants  had  !>rotifrhc  tliis  tree  from  the  eomitry  of  the 
good  myrrh,  which  is  Troplodytria  ffor  it  does  not 
grow  m Arabia),  and  th^'t  ^cy  had  planted  it  for  the 
Ul*  of  its  gum  2 with  which  ihefc  hluffulmcn  ftarch 
the  blue  Huffs  of  Snrat,  which  they  receive  damaged 
from  Mocha,  in  order  to  barter  them  with  the  Gialla 
and  the  AbyfEnians.  This  tree  is  called $ and 
Mr  Brace  declares  that  be  has  feen  it  completely  co-' 
trered  with  bcauliful  crimfun  Bowers  of  a very  uncom- 
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mon  flrvAure.  The  fame  traveller  obfehm,  that  the  Oiwsilpo 
faiTa  gum  is  well  caiculatad,  both  on  accoont  of  ita 
abundance  and  ita  colour,  to  augment  tlie  quantity  nt  P°>*^ 
myrrh  2 and  he  is  the  more  confirmed  in  hit  opiokia, 
becaufe  every  thing  leads  him  to  tlnnk  that  no  other 
gummireroua  tree,  poflefled  of  tire  fitme  properties 
With  the  (afla,  grows  in  the  myrrh  country-  la  fbort^ 
he  thinks  it  almofl  beyond  a doubt  that  the  g;am  of 
t'lc  faff'-t-ee  is  the  opocalpafjm ; and  he  fuppofea 
Galen  miftaken  to  afcribtng  arry  fatal  property  fothii 
drug;  and  that  maay  were  belicred  to  be  killed  by  tt« 
whofe  death  mijht,  perfups,  with  roorrjullice,  have 
hei-n  phicrd  to  the  account  of  the  phyfieian.  Mr 
Ctnce  adds,  that  though  the  TrogloJitesortheTnynrfi 
country  are  at  prefent  more  ignorant  than  fornvtly^ 
they  arc  nevcnhcltfs  vreU  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
perties of  their  fimplcs  ; and  that  while  they  wifn  Id 
increafe  the  f-lc  of  their  com'aofrtfci,  they  would 
oerer  mix  with  them  a paifon  which  tnuft  neeedarily 
diminiih  it.  in  this  we  accede  to  hra  opiniim  ; but 
wc  mull  dificr  tium  him  when  he  fays,  that  no  gum 
or  refin  with  which  we  are  acquainted  iaa  mortal  poi- 
fon  : the  favages  of  both  hcmifphercs  are  acquaiUted 
with  but  too  many  of  them.  l*hc  gnm  of  the  faffia- 
tree,  acoordlog  to  Mr  Bruce,  is  of  a ciofe  fmooth 
grain,  of  a brown  dull  colour,  but  fometimes  very 
tranrpareiit  2 it  fwcHs  and  becomes  white  in  water  1 
it  ha«  a great  refcmbUoce  in  its  proj^rlies  to  g«m  tn- 
gacanth,  and  may  he  eaten  with  all  fafety.  From  ail 
this  it  appears  that  the  opocalpafuai  mentioned  to 
Pliny  is  not  the  faffa  gum  deferitod  by  Mr  Bruce* 

OPOPANAX,  in  the  materia  medica,  is  agtm- 
refin  of  a tolerably  firm  texture,  ufoally  broagfM  tof  ni 
in  ioufe  granules  or  drupe,  and  fometknea  la  large 
mafTcs,  formed  of  a number  of  diefe  ooimedMd  by* 
quantity  of  matter  of  the  ftme  kind;  but  tbefrnMf 
ufually  loaded  with  extraneous  nsattrr,  and  are  greatly 
inferior  to  tlie  pure  loofe  kind.  TAe  drape  or'li** 
nules  of  the  fine  opopanax  are  on  the  outfide  m d 
hrowniih  red  colour,  and  of  a dafley  ycDowttti  or 
whilifh  colour  within  : they  arc  or»fomewhat  uaQ*- 
oni  appearance,  fmooth  on  the  furfiK^;  aiad  are  to  to 
chofen  in  cfeur  pieces,  of  a rtrong  fmell  and  acraf 
tafie. 

ITiia  gummy  fubftance  is  obtained  from  the  rtyjft 
of  an  undicttiferous  plant,  which  grows  fp«intaneoafly 
in  the  warmer  countries,  and  teaia  the  coldr  of  this. 

The  juice  is  brought  frorn'l'iirkey  and  the  Elaft  Indies|f 
and  iti  virtues  arc  thofc  of  an  attenuating  and  apericnf 
medicine.  Bocihaavc  frequently  employed  it, along  witk 
ammonncuaind  gaJbanum,inbypocondnacaldifurdcrs, 
obflruAioas  of  tto  abdominal  vifre  a,  and  fuppreflioRt 
of  the  mcnltruaTesscnations  from  a fhiggifhncls  of  mu* 
coua  humours,  and  a want  of  due  eUlticity  of  the  (ch 
with  thefe  iDteutionf  it  isanufeful  in^'redient  fnr 
the  pilulz  gummofx  and  compound  powder  of  myrrll 
of  the  London  ^harmacopiEia.  but  it  is  not  employed 
rn  a'hy  compcficion  of  ifie  Fdin’'urgh,  It  rmy  be  gi- 
nn  hy  itfclf  in  the  dofc  of  a fcruple,  or  half  a dram  T 
a wlnilf  dram  p.’ovrs  in  many  con^itunons  gently  pur* 
gative:  alTo  dirpcfi  flaculcucles,  is  good  in  atlhma^ 
in  inveterate  coughs,  and  in  diforders  of  the  head  and 
nervea. 

I)od>or  Woodvillc,  jn  hia  Medical  Botany,  ^ves  thd 
folto  Ing  account  olf  thik  vegrtabhe.  *♦  It  is  of  the 
order,  and  ptnHndria  cUfs  ot  pUata : the  root  ia 
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•popau*.  prMiNifailf  tittck,  tvprrin^  Uke  the  ^rdcn  pirf* 

« ncp  ; lh«  rtalk  h ftron^,  branched,  rou^h  towards  the 
bottom,  and  riiea  (even  or  eight  feet  in  height ; the 
leaves  arc  pinnated,  conhfttng  uf  federal  pairs  uf  pinne, 
which  are  oblong,  feirated,  veined,  and  towards  the 
hafe  appear  unfunned  on  the  upper  fide : the  flowert 
are  fmall,  of  a ycllowiOi  colour,  and  terminate  the 
Hem  an  j branches  in  flat  umhds ; the  general  and 
partial  umbeU  are  compofed  of  many  radii ; the  gene- 
nl  and  partial  involucra  are  coor.tnonly  f oth  m anting  t 
all  the  florrU  are  fertile,  and  have  an  tiniConn  appear- 
ance ; the  petds  are  lire,  Ur.cc’Otapevl,  Mnd  curled 
invrards;  the  tire  filaments  are  fprcadiiig,  curred» 
Unger  than  the  petals,  and  farnilhctl  with  rouudiih 
aniherv  ; the  grrmeu  is  placed  below  thecoroUa,  ftip- 
portiag  two  refltae  l ftyle*,  which  arc  fupplied  with 
hlunt  tiigmata  | the  fru:t  is  elliptical,  comprcircd,  di- 
vided into  two  parte,  conCaining  two  flat  fwc'ls,  en- 
corapaffed  with  a narrow  border.  * See  Plate  CCCLI. 
It  if  a native  of  the  fouth  ol  £urope,  and  flowers  in 
June  and  July. 

**  This  fpecics  of  parfnep  wu  cultivated  in  17^1 
by  Mr  P.  Miller,  who  obfervts,  that  its  * roots  are 
Urge,  fweet,  and  accounted  very  nourifhing,*  there- 
fore recomrneoded  for  cuhiraiioo  in  kitchen 'gardens, 
h bears  the  cold  uf  our  climate  very  well,  and  com- 
monly maturates  its  feeds,  and  its  juice  here  maniiefls 
Ibmc  of  thofe  qualities  which  are  diCcovered  iu  the  of' 
hcinal  opopanax  { but  it  it  only  in  the  warm  regions 
of  the  eall,  a»l  where  this  plant  is  a native,  that  its 
juice  concretes  into  this  gummy  refinousdrug.  Opo- 
psnsx  is  obtained  by  means  of  inciftoos  made  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ftalk  of  the  plant,  from  whence  the  juice 
gradually  exudes;  and  by  uadergoiag  fpontaneous  con- 
cretion,  afTamef  the  appearance  under  which  we  hare 
it  imported  from  Turkey  and  the  £afl  Indies.  It  readi- 
ly rotogles  with  water,  by  tritore,  into  a milky  liquor, 
which  on  Handing  depoTits  a portion  of  reflnoui  m ti- 
ler, and  becomes  yellow ifh  : 10  reflified  fpiric  it  yields 
a gold-coloured  tindure,  which  tallcs  and  fmellj  flroog' 
ly  of  opopaoaa.  Water  diftiUcd  from  it  ia  iapregna- 
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ted  with  its  fmell,  but  no  dteotial  oil  ri  obttirted'oa  Oj'orft' 
committing  moderate  quantities  to  the  operation.**  II.  1 
See  pAsTAKaca,  of  which  opopanax  is  a fpecic'.  , 

OPORTO,  or  Poaro;  a rich,  handfomc,  and  con-  ’ ~ " 
fidcTitblc  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  £ntre 
Douro  and  Minho,  with  a bifho;ds  fee.  It  it  a place 
of  great  importance,  and  by  nature  almoil  impregnable. 

It  is  noted  fur  its  flron.^  wines;  and  a large  quantity 
U from  thence  exported  into  Britain,  whence  all  red 
wines  that  cume  from  Spain  or  Portugal  are  called 
port-^ntt.  It  is  feattd  on  the  declivity  of  a mounCain 
near  the  river  Ducro,  which  forms  an  execUcut  har- 
bour. W.  Long.  8.  I.  N.  Lat  41.0. 

OPOSSUM,  in  zoulogy.  Sec  DiOEcrnis. 

OPPENHEIM,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  lower 
palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  and  capital  of  a hailiwic  of 
the  fan.c  name;  fcated  on  the  declivity  of  a hill  near 
the  Rhine.  E.  Long.  8.  20.  N Lat.  49  48. 

OPPIANUS,  a poet  and  grammarian  of  Anaxarbl 
in  Ciltcia,  in  the  fecoud  century  He  compofed  a poena 
of  liuating,  anil  another  of  tilhing,  for  which  Anto- 
ninus Cara>:aUa  gave  him  as  many  golden  crowns  sa 
there  werc-arerfes  m his  poems  j they  were  hence  called 
Oppiam^$  goiJtn  ver/tu,  Hc  died  in  the  a nh  year  of 
his  age. 

OPPILATlON,  in  medidne,  the  sft  of  obftruo 
ting  or  Hopping  up  the  pafTage  of  the  body,  by  re-» 
dundant  or  peccant  humours.  ’I'his  word  is  chiefly 
ufed  for  obflru^ions  in  the  lower  belly. 

OPi’ATlV'E  MOOD,  in  grammar,  that  which  ferves 
toexprefsan  ardent  delire  or  w;ih  for  fomething. 

In  moll  languages,  except  the  Greek,  the  optative 
is  only  etprefli^  by  prctixing  to  the  fuhjun^ve  an  ad- 
verb of  wifhiog;  as  utinam,  in  Latin;  plut  a DitUp 
in  French;  and  woulti  io  in  Englifh. 

OPTIC  AKCLt,  the  angle  which  the  optic  axes  of 
both  eyes  ouke  vnth  one  another,  as  they  tend  to 
meet  at  fomc  diilarK'e  before  the  eyea 

Orric  jixuy  the  axis  of  the  eye,  or  a line  goin^ 
through  the  middle  of  the  pupil  and  the  ccotre  of 
the  eye. 
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That  fdence  which  treats  of  the  clenent  of  light, 
and  the  various  phenomena  of  rihea. 

HISTORY. 

§ 1.  Di/covfrirr  conurnmg  th  Ughi* 

t Thv  clement  of  light  haa  occupied  much  of  the  at* 

DifTirtlr^c*  tertioo  of  thinking  men  ever  fmee  the  plienouHnn  of 
»»rco<J}T.;f  nature  have  been  the  objects  of  rational  invelligatiou. 

difeovepes  that  have  from  time  to  time  been 
the  ph«*. :o- B»»de  concetnlh^  it,  are-fo  fuHy  inferted  under  the  ar- 
mcna  of  tide  Lk.ht,  that  there  is  little  room  for  any  further 
l^bt.  addition  hrre.  The  nature  of  that  fubiile  clenvent 
is  iaileed  very  little  known  as  yet,  notwithlUndiog  all 
ihc  endearourt  of  philoruphera ; and  whatever  fide  is 
taken  »'ith  rei^i  to  it,  whether  we  fiippofe  it  to 
oonfifl  of  an  infinity  of  fmall  particles  prupagated  iiy 
m repulfive  power  from  the  Ituniooua  t>ody,  or  whether 
wefuppole  it  to  coofift  ta  the  vibr.'itions  of  a fubtila 
fluid,  there  arc  prodigious  difficulties,  almoH,  if  not 
totally  iufupcrablc,  which  will  aiuiui  the  expUnatioo 


of  its  phenomena.  In  many  parts  of  this  work  the- 
identity  ol  light  srul  of  the  electric  fluid  is  affirteda: 
this,  however,  doth  not  in  the  leaft  interfere  with  the 
phenomenu  of  optics ; all  of  uhich  arc  guided  by  the 
fame  invariable  laws,  wlnthcr  we  fuppofe  light  to  be 
a vibration  of  that  fluid,  or  any  thing  eife.  Wc  lhatt  c 
therefore  proceed  to, 

^ 2.  Di/covtrifj  unerring  tU  Rrfra^kn  of  JJgbt, 

We  find  that  the  ancients,  though  they  made  very  RefrsAIen 
few  optical  experiments,  neverthclers  kr»ew,  that  when  ‘®- 

light  pallet)  through  mediums  of  differert  denfitics,  J;  **’****• 
did  r>ot  move  forward  in  a Anight  line,  but  was  iMrnt,*^**** 
or  r(fraB<dy  out  of  its  courle.  This  was  probably 
fuggcAed  ro  them  by  the  appearance  of  a fIraigKt  ftick 
partly  immerfei  in  water:  and  we  find  rr^aiiy  que- 
fliuns  conccruing  this  and  other  optical  appearMces  iu 
Ariilotlc  \ to  which,  however,  his  anfwcrs  are  infig- 
nificant;  Archiawdes  is  even  faid  to  have  written  a 
tre^tife  concerning  the  appearance  of  a riag  or  circle  -* 
under  water,  and  iherefora  could  uot  have  baan  igno- 

raot; 
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rsfit  of  ilie  common  phenomena  of  refnAicm.  Bot  the 
ancients  were  not  only  acquainted  with  thefe  more  or* 
dinarj  appearances  of  refra^ion,  hut  knew  alfo  the  pro* 
du^tion  of  coloun  by  rtfraded  li^ht.  Seneca  fays,  that 
if  the  light  of  the  fun  ftiinea  through  an  angular  piece 
of  gkfs,  it  will  (how  all  the  colours  of  tlie  rainKotr. 
'J'hefc  colourSf  however,  he  fays,  are  falfc,  foch  .^s  are 
fecn  in  a pigeon's  neck  when  it  changes  its  pofitii^n  ; 
and  of  the  fame  naturCf  he  fays,  is  a fprculum,  which» 
without  having  any  colour  of  its  own,  airumrs  that  of 
any  other  body.  It  appears  alfo»  that  the  ancients  were 
not  unacquainted  with  the  magnifying  power  of  glafi 

3 globes  filled  with  water*  though  they  do  not  Teem  to 

And  ^ hji*re  known  any  thing  of  the  rtafon  of  this  power  ; 
Mnw  ancient  eogravera  arc  fuppefed  to  have  made 

gb&globcs.ure  of  a glafs  globe  hlled  with  water  to  magnify  their 

figures*  and  thereby  to  work  to  more  advantage. 
That  the  power  of  tranfparent  bodies  of  a fpherical 
form  in  magnifying  or  burning  was  not  wholly  un- 
known to  the  ancients,  is  further  probable  from  cer- 
tain gemt  preferved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious* 
which  are  fuppofed  to  have  belonged  to  Druids. 
They  are  miu5c  of  rock>cryfial  of  various  forms, 
amongft  which  are  found  forec  that  are  lenticular  and 
others  that  are  fphertcal : and  though  they  are  not 
fufficleotly  wrou^t  to  perform  their  office  as  well  as 
they  might  have  done  if  they  had  been  more  judl* 
eioufly  executed*  yet  it  is  hardly  poffiblethat  their  cf- 
fed,  in  magnifying  at  lead,  couil  havetfeaped  the  no- 
tice of  thofe  who  had  often  occafion  to  handle  them  | 
if  indeed,  in  the  fpherical  or  lenticular  form*  they 
were  not  folely  intended  for  the  purpuCes  of  burn* 
ing.  One  of  thefe,  of  the  fpherical  kind,  of  about  an 
indi  and  an  Jialf  diameter*  is  preferred  among  the  fuf- 
fils  given  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  by  Dr  Wood* 
ward. 

The  firft  treatife  of  asT  note  written  on  the  fubjed 
of  optics,  was  by  the  celebrated  allronoreer  Ciaodios 
Ptolomcus,  who  lived  about  ibe  middle  of  the  fecond 

4 century.  The  treatife  ts  loll  ; but  from  the  accounta 
Jrffsdioo  Qf  others  we  find  that  he  treated  of  afirooomical  re- 
fcientlficil’  ^**^^®***-  Though  refndion  in  general  had  been  ob- 
1y  by  Pio-  irtved  very  early,  it  ia  poffihle  that  it  might  not  have 
lemy.  occurred  to  any  philofopher  much  before  his  time* 

that  the  light  of  the  fun*moon*  and  liars,  muft  undergo 
a fimllar  refra^on  in  conrequence  of  falling  obUquely 
«pon  the  grofi  atmofphere  that  furrounds  the  earth; 
and  that  they  muft*  by  that  means,  be  turned  out  of 
their  reAilrnear  courfe,  fo  as  to  caufe  thofe  Inminaries 
to  appear  higher  in  the  heavens  than  they  would  other* 
wife  do.  The  firft  aftrqoomcrs  were  not  aware  that 
the  intervals  between  ftara  appear  Icfs  near  the  horixon 
than  near  the  meridian  ; and*  on  this  account,  they  maft 
have  been  much  embarrafted  in  their  obfervationa.  But 
it  ii  evident  that  Ptolemy  wai  aware  of  this  circum- 
ftance,  by  the  caution  that  he  gives  to  allow  fome- 
thing  for  it,  upon  every  recoarfe  to  ancient  obferva* 
tiona. 

This  pbOofopher  alfo  advances  a very  renfihle  hypo* 
i thefii  to  account  for  the  remarkad>)y  greater  apparent 
^ mnon  when  feeo  near  the  horizon, 

cemiog  ih<  The  mind*  he  lays*  judges  of  the  fixe  of  objeda  by 
iMrixootal  means  of  a pre-conceived  idea  of  their  diftance  from 
fen  and  ^ . gnd  ihin  diftance  is  fancied  to  be  greater  when  a 
number  of  objeds  are  interpofed  between  the  eye  and 
the  body  we  arc  vieniog ; which  is  the  cafe  when  wc 
Nf  14^ 
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fee  the  heavenly  bodies  near  the  borxofl.  la  lus  AU 
mageft*  however,  he  aferibes  this  appearance  to  a re* 
fradion  of  the  rays  by  vapours*  which  adiially  enlarge 
the  angle  under  which  the  luminaries  appear  ; juft  as 
the  angle  it  enlarged  by  which  an  objed  is  feen  from 
under  water. 

In  the  1 2th  century,  the  fistore  of  refiradion  was 
lygAj  corfidered  by  Alhazrn  an  Arabian  writer ; In 
fo  muv  h that,  having  made  experiments  upon  it  at  the 
common  furface  between  air  and  water*  air  and  gUfa*  f 
water  and  glafe  or  cryftal ; aad*  being  prepoflelfed  srith  DKeoveria 
the  ancient  oplniou  of  cryftalUoe  oH>s  in  the  rcgioos'^Alnscs, 
above  the  atmofphere,  he  even  fufpeded  a refradiaa 
there  alfo,  and  fencied  be  could  prove  it  by  afiranami* 
cal  ohfervations.  This  author  deduces  from  hence  fe* 
veral  properties  of  atmofpherical  rchradion*  ts  that  it 
increafes  the  altitudes  of  all  ol>}cdt  in  the  lieavcas; 
and  he  firft  advanced*  thnC  the  ftart  are  fomctliaes  feta 
above  the  horixon  by*  means  of  refradion*  when  they 
arc  really  below  it.  This  ohfervatioo  was  confirmed 
by  Vitcliio,  B.  Waltherut*  and  efpcdaUy  by  the  ex-' 
cellent  obfervatioos  of'rycho  Braba.  Albazca  obfer* 
ved,  that  refradion  coatrads  the  vertical  diametera  and 
diftances  of  the  heavenly  bodies*  and  that  it  ia  the 
caufe  of  the  twinkling  af  the  ftars.  But  we  do  not 
find  that  either  he,  or  his  follower  Vitellio,  knew  any 
of  its  juft  quantity.  Indeed  it  it  too  fmaU  to  be  dc* 
termioed  cxcq>t  by  very  accurate  iaftruments,  and 
therefore  we  hear  little  more  of  it  tiD  about  the  year 
1 500 1 at  which  time  great  attention  was  paid  to  it 
by  Bernard  Walther*  N^ftlin,  and  others,  Iwt  cbiefty 
by  Tycho  Brahe. 

Alhaxen  fuppofed  that  the  reliradion  of  the  atme* 
fphere  did  not  depend  upon  the  vapours  in  it*  as  was 
prohsbly  the  opinion  of  phUofophers  before  his  time, 
hut  on  the  dlfterent  tranfpsrency  ; by  which,  as  Moo* 
tncla  conjedures,  he  meant  the  dcofity  of  the  grofeair 
conti|fuoui  to  the  earth,  tod  the  etMr  or  fubtile  air 
that  lies  beyond  iL  la  examining  the  effeds  of  reftao* 
tion,  he  endcavous  to  prove  that  it  is  fo  far  from  be* 
ing  the  caufe  of  the  heavenly  bodies  appearing  Urges 
near  the  horixon,  that  it  would  make  them  appear  feu; 
two  ftars,  he  fays,  appesriog  nearer  together  in  the 
horixon*  than  near  the  meridian.  This  phcoomenon 
be  ranks  among  optical  deceptions.  Wc  judge  of  d»* 

Asnec,  he  lays,  by  compariog  the  angle  under  which 
•bjeds  appear*  srith  their  fuppofed  diftance;  fo  that 
if  thefe  anglos  be  nearly  equal,  and  the  diftance  of  one 
objrd  he  conceived  greater  than  that  of  the  other,  it 
will  be  imagined  to  m larger.  And  the  ftcy  near  the 
horixon,  he  fays,  is  always  imagined  to  be  further  from 
01  than  any  other  part  ^ the  concave  furface.  Roger 
Bacon  aferibes  this  account  of  the  horizontal  moon  to 
Ptolemy  ; and  at  fuch  it  is  examined*  and  objeded  to 
by  B.  Borta. 

In  the  A-riCings  of  tbit  Bacon*  whofe  Mnius  perhaps 
equalled  that  of  bis  great  namefeke  ford  VeruUm, 
we  find  the  firft  diftind  account  of  the  magnifying 
power  of  glailei ; and  it  is  not  improbable*  that  what 
he  wrote  upon  this  fubjed  gave  rife  to  thM  moil  ufe* 
ful  invention  of  fpedaclcs.  For  he  feya*  that  if  S« 
objed  be  applied  dofe  to  the  baft;  of  the  larger  feg* 
ment  of  a fphere  of  glafs*  11  w31  appear  magnified. 

He  alfo  treata  of  the  appearance  of  an  objed  through 
a globe,  and  fays  that  he  was  the  firft  svho  obferved 
the  refradion  01  raya  into  it. 
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7 In  TS7o»  VitctlUi.  • mtive  oF  Polind,  puMiified  a 

Of  ViicUio.  of  (ypti.-t,  conuinin?  all  that  vra#  valuable  in 

Alharen,  anddi^cfled  in  a much  more  intellifiihlc  and 
methodical  manner.  He  obCervetf  that  U^ht  ia  al>i'ays 
Inil  by  refraAion,  in  ctMifequeoce  of  which  the  obje^ 
feen  by  refraded  light  always  appear  left  luminoua ; 
but  he  does  not  pretend  to  eftimate  the  quantity  of  this 
luf!!.  He  redoc^  into  a table  the  refult  of  hit  eaperi- 
snenta  on  tlie  retradire  powera  of  air,  water,  and 
plaffl,  correfpondinft  to  different  mnglea  of  incidence. 
In  hia  account  of  the  horizontal  moon  hr  a^es  ex> 
a^ly  with  Alhaacn;  obfervtng,  that  in  the  horizon 
fhe  feema  to  touch  the  earth,  and  appears  much  more 
diftaat  from  na  than  in  the  zenith,  on  account  of  the 
intermediate  fpace  contaiiiiag  a greater  variety  of  ob- 
ject upon  the  vifible  furfacc  of  the  earth.  He  afenbet 
the  twinkling  of  the  dart  to  the  motion  of  the  air  in 
which  the  light  ia  refradedt  and  to  tlluftnitc  this  hy> 
pothrfia,  he  ohfervra,  that  tliey  twinkle  ftill  more  when 
viewed  in  water  pot  in  motion.  He  mlfo  ihowa,  tkatre- 
fraf^ion  ia  ttcceilary  aa  well  aa  rrffe£tion,  to  form  the 
rainbow ; hecaufe  the  body  which  the  raya  fall  upon 
is  a traofpareni  fubAance,  at  the  rorface  of  obichoue 
part  of  the  light  is  always  rclle^led  and  another  re» 
traced.  But  he  (eema  to  coaffder  n/raAioai  aa  fer^ 
ring  only  to  coodenie  the  light,  and  thereby  enid>liog 
it  to  make  a nronger  impreSon  upcm  the  eye.  Thia 
writer  alfo  mckea  tome  inmnious  attempts  to  explain 
refra^ion.  or  to  aierrtain  the  law  of  h.  He  alfo  con* 
fidera  the  foci  of  glafa  fpherca,  and  the  apparent  Itte 
of  obje^  feen  throogh  them;  though  upon  thefe  fub* 
je6a  he  ia  roc  at  all  cx»A.  It  is  fufficirat  indeed  to 
ibow  the  ffate  of  knowledge,  or  rather  of  ignorance,  at 
that  time,  to  obierve,  that  both  Vitellio,  and  hia  inalUr 
AUnien,  er»deavour  to  account  for  objects  appearing 
larger  u l.cn  they  are  ieeu  under  water  by  the  circular 
figure  of  its  furface  | fince,  being  fluid,  it  oonforms  to 
> the  figure  of  the  earth. 

a^f  Rofper  CoRtemporery  avith  Vitellio  was  Roger  Bacon,  a 
^con.  man  of  very  extenfive  fitniua,  and  who  arrotc  upon 
almoff  every  branch  of  Kicnce  ; yet  in  thia  branch  he 
drcfi  not  feem  to  have  made  any  confidcrable  advances 
* beyond  what  Alhazen  had  done  before  hhn.  Even 

fome  of  the  wiklcft  and  moH  abfmd  of  the  opinions 
of  the  anci;.nts  have  had  the  {snAion  of  hia  autbo* 
rity.  He  dues  not  hrfitate  to  affent  to  an  opinion 
adopted  by  many  of  the  ancients,  and  indeed  by  moA 
philofophrn  till  hia  time,  that  vifual  raya  proceed 
from  the  eye ; giving  this  reafon  for  it,  that  every 
thing  in  nature  is  qualified  to  difeharge  its  proper 
bmdions  by  its  own  powers,  in  the  fame  manoer  aa 
the  fun  and  other  ccledial  bodies.  In  his  .S^a/a  Ma- 
thrm^'Ka,  he  added  fome  obfervations  on  the  refrac* 
lion  of  the  light  of  the  fiari ; the  apparent  fize  of 
objefla ; the  extmorr^inary  lize  of  the  fun  and  moon 
in  the  borzon  : but  in  all  this  he  n not  very  exa^i, 
and  advances  but  little.  In  hii  Opus  Majtu  he  demon- 
ftratet,  that  if  a tr.Tafparent  body  interpofed  between 
the  rye  and  an  objed,  be  convex  towards  the  eye,  the 
objed  will  ap{>eat  magnified.  'I  his  obfervatien,  bow. 
ever,  he  certainly  bad  from  Alhaxrn ; the  only  dtffe* 
rence  betwren  them  is,  that  Bacon  prefers  the  fnallcr 
frgment  of  • fpherr,  and  Alliaxcn  the  larger,  in 
wliicf)  the  latter  certainly  was  right. 

From  this  time,  to  chat  of  the  revival  of  learning  io 
V0L.XIII.  Part  1. 
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Europe,  we  have  uo  farther  treatife  00  rJ^e  (uhjef\  of  9 
tc^.affion,  or  indeed  on  any  otherpart  of  optics.  O 
of  the  firft  who  diilinguifiK’d  himlclf  in  this  way  was*^  ’ 
Mautolycua,  teacher  of  mathematiot  at  McfTma.  In  a 
treatifr,  Oe  Lumtnt  ti  UmbrOi  pn‘ li^l>cd  in  Ijyt,  hc 
demonfl  rates  that  the  cryliallinc  humour  of  the  eye  is 
a lens  that  colUfis  the  rays  of  light  liFuing  from  the 
objecls,  and  throws  them  upon  the  retina  wlierc  is  the 
focus  of  each  pencil  From  this  principle  he  difeover* 
edthe  reafon  why  fome  people  were  fhort-fighted  and 
others  long-fight^  j arui  why  llte  former  are  relieved 
by  concave,  and  the  others  by  cbovex,  gUfTca. 

About  the  fame  time  that  Maiirolycus  made  fuch 
advances  towards  the  difeovery  of  the  nature  of  vifion,offi.  Bona, 
Joannet  Bapttfta  Poru  of  Naples  difcoverc-d  the  ta- 
wura  9b/cttra^  which  throws  ftill  rrore  light  on  the  fame 
fubjed.  H ia  houfe  was  coiiftmtly  reforted  to  by  all 
the  ingenious  perfoos  at  Naples,  whom  he  formed  into 
what  he  called  an  academy  •(  fureti  f each  Siember 
being  obliged  to  cuntrilmte  iomething  that  was  not 
generally  known,  and  might  be  ufcful.  By  this  means 
be  was  fumlAted  with  materials  for  his  Magia 
rn/ii,  which  contains  his  account  of  the  camera  cAfemra^ 
and  the  firft  editiew  of  which  was  publilhed,  as  be  in- 
forma  us,  when  he  was  not  quite  t $ years  old.  He 
alfo  gave  the  firft  hint  of  the  magic  lantern  } which 
Kircher  afterwards  followed  and  improved.  Hia  ex- 
periments with  the  camera  ohfcM^a  convinced  him,  that 
yifion  is  peiformed  by  the  intromiHion  of  fometbing 
into  the  eye,  and  not  by  vifual  rays  proceediitf  from 
the  eye,  as  had  been  formerly  imagined ; and  he  was 
the  firft  who  fully  fatiified  himfclf  and  others  upon 
thia  fubje^.  Indeed  the  refemblance  between  experi- 
ments with  the  famera  clfcura  and  the  manner  in  which 
vifion  ia  performed  in  the  eye,  wai  too  ftriking  to 
cfcape  the  obfervat'on  of  a lets  ingenious  perfon.  But 
when  be  (aya  that  the  eye  is  a carmra  objeurat  and  the 
pupil  the  bede  in  the  window-fhutter,  he  was  fo  far 
miftaken  aa  to  fuppofe  that  it  vns  the  cryllaUine  hu- 
mour that  correlponds  to  the  wall  which  tcccives  the 
images;  nor  was  it  difeovered  till  the  year  *6o4* 
that  this  office  is  perfonned  by  tbe  retina.  He  makea 
a variety  of  juft  obferTatioos  oincrm.iig  vifion  ; and 
particularly  explains  fcveral  cafes  in  which  we  ima- 
gine things  to  be  without  the  eye.  when  the  appear* 

•ncea  are  occafioned  by  fome  affcClion  of  the  eye  it- 

frlf,  or  fome  motion  within  the  eye.  He  obfervei 

alfo,  that,  in  certain  circumftancei,  vifion  will  be  af- 

filled  by  cenvex  or  concave  gUffes  ; and  be  feemi  alfo 

to  have  made  fome  fmall  advames  towards  the  dlf* 

covery  of  telcfiropes.  He  takes  notice,  that  a round 

and  flat  furface  plongcd  into  w;.trr,  will  appear  hoU  \ 

low  as  well  aa  magirified  to  an  eye  perpctidtcularly  over 

it;  and  he  very  wdl  cxplaiiis  by  a figure  the  manner 

in  uhich  it  is  done. 

All  this  lime,  however,  the  great  problem  concem-The  ^ 
ing  the  mrafurieg  of  refia^iyiM  had  remained  uo-refra^Un 
fwlved.  Alhazen  arKl  Vitellio,  indeed,  had  attempted ^*®***^®^’ 
it  I but  failed,  by  attempting  to  mealure  the  angle  it- 
felf  inftead  of  its  fisc.  At  laft  it  was  difeovered  by 
Snelliui,  profeflorof  mathematics  at  Leyden.  Thia 
philofopher,  however,  did  nut  perfeAly  underftand  , 
his  own  difeovery,  tu»  did  be  live  to  publifh  any  ac- 
count of  it  bimfelf.  It  was  afterwards  expUiord  by 
profcflbr  Hortcalius  botlt  publicly  axd  privately  be- 
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fore  it  tppetred  in  the  writingt  of  Defcarte«»  trho 
publifl)«d  it  under  a different  torm,  without  making 
any  ackitowiedgmcot  of  hii  obliTationi  to  SneUiuSt 
wliofc  papers  Huygcni  afturca  us»  from  hi*  own  know- 
ledge, Dcfcartc*  had  feen.  Before  t hi*  time  Kepler 
hid  puhhThed  a New  Table  of  refracted  Angle*,  de- 
termined by  his  own  experiments  for  every  degree  of 
incidence.  Kircher  had  done  the  fame,  and  attempted 
a rational  or  phyfical  theory  of  refraction,  on  prin- 
ciple, and  on  a mode  of  inveiligation,  which,  if  con- 
ducted with  prccifion,  would  have  led  him  to  the  law 
affumed  or  difeovered  by  Sneliius. 

Opinvtn*  Defcarte*  undertook  to  explain  the  caufe  of  refrac- 
•fDcTcaneitton  by  the  refolution  of  force*,  on  the  pilnciple*  of 
andLcib  fncchinic*.  In  confeejucnce  of  thi*,  he  wa»  obli^^'cd 
fnppofe  that  light  pafle*  with  more  cafe  through  a 
denfe  medium,  than  through  a rare  one.  The  truth 
of  this  explanation  wa*  tirfl  qucilioned  by  M.  Fermat, 
counfellor  to  the  parliament  of  Thouloufc,  and  an 
able  mathemat'cian.  He  afferted.  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Defcarte*,  that  light  fuffer*  more  rcfillance 
in  water  than  air,  and  more  in  gluf*  than  in  water ; 
and  he  maintained,  that  the  reliilance  of  different  me- 
dium* with  refjieCf  to  light  i*  in  proportion  to  their 
denfitie*.  M.  Leibnitz  adopted  the  fame  general 
idea : and  thefe  gentlemen  argued  upon  the  fubjeCt  In 
the  following  iTianncr. 

Nature,  fay  they,  accomplifhea  her  end*  by  the 
Ihortcft  methor’*.  Light  therefore  ought  to  paf*  from 
one  point  to  another,  either  by  the  fhorieft  road,  or 
that  in  whieh  the  lead  time  is  required.  But  it  i* 
plain  that  the  tine  in  which  light  paffc*,  when  it  falls 
obliquely  upon  a denfer  medium,  I*  not  the  moft  di- 
reCt  nr  the  (horteff  ; fo  that  It  muil  be  that  in  which 
the  lead  time  is  fpent.  And  whereat  it  iademoaftrable, 
that  light  falling  obliquely  upon  a denfer  medium  (in 
order  to  take  up  the  lead  time  pofBblc  in  palfiug  from 
a point  in  one  medium  to  a point  in  the  other)  muft 
be  refraCled  in  fucb  a manner,  that  t!ie  fine*  of  the 
angle*  of  incidence  and  rcfnflioii  muft  be  to  one  ano- 
ther, a*  the  dlfferenl  facilities  with  which  light  i* 
tranfmitled  in  thofe  mediums : it  follow*,  that  Hnce 
light  approaches  the  perpendicular  when  it  paffc*  ob- 
liquely from  air  into  water,  fo  chat  the  One  of  the 
angle  of  tefra^Iion  i*  Icf*  than  that  of  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence, the  facility  with  which  water  fuffers  light  to 
pafs  throtigh  it  t*  lefs  than  that  of  the  air;  fo  that 
iiglit  meets  with  more  relillancc  in  water  than  air. 

P feoT^rie*  Arguments  of  thi*  kirKl  could  not  give  fatlifadlion; 
wmeeming  and  a little  time  fhowed  the  fallacy  ot  the  hypothcfi*. 
the  refrac-  At  a meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  Aug.  ^i.  1664. 

cxpcriincnt  for  mcafuring  the  rcfraiftiDn  of  common 
iiiccei.^  water  wa*  made  with  a new  inftrument  which  they 
had  prepared  for  that  purpotc;  and,  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence being  40  degrees,  that  of  refia^Uon  wn*  found 
to  be  About  th>»  time  alfu  we  find  the  Aril  men- 
tion of  mediums  not  tefniAing  the  light  in  an  exa£l 
propoition  to  their  denfnies.  For  Mr  Boyle,  in  a 
ietlcT  to  Mr  Oldenburgh,  dated  Nov.  3.  1664,  ob- 
ferve*,  that  in  fpirit-of-wine,  the  proportion  of  the  fine* 
of  the  angle*  of  incidence  to  the  fitte*  of  the  angle* 
of  refradlion  wa*  nearly  the  fame  as  4 to  5;  and 
that,  a*  fpint-of-w*ine  occafions  a greater  refraction 
than  common  water,  fo  oil  of  turpentine,  which  ji 
lighter  than  fpiril-of-winc,  produce*  not  only  a greater 
r^radicn  thau  coioffioa  water,  but  a much  greater 
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thin  fiU  mter.  And  tt  a mectinj;  held  Not.  9.  the 
fame  year,  Dr  Hooke  (who  had  been  oidcred  to  pro. 
fecute  the  experiment)  brought  iu  an  account  of  one 
that  he  had  made  with  pure  and  clear  falad  oil,  which 
was  found  to  have  pranced  a much  greater  refrac- 
tion than  any  liquor  which  he  had  then  tried ; the 
auglc  of  refradion  that  aofwered  to  an  angle  of  inci- 
dence of  30^  being  found  no  lefs  titan  40^  30^,  and 
the  angle  of  refradion  that  anfwered  to  an  augle  of- 
incidence  of  20®  being  29®  47’. — M.  dc  la  Hire  alfo 
made  feveral  experiment*  to  afeertain  the  refradive 
power  of  oil  with  refped  to  that  of  w*ater  and  air,  arul 
found  the  line  of  the  angle  of  incidence  to  tliai  ^ re- 
fradion  to  be  as  60  to  42  ; which,  he  obferve*,  i*  a 
little  nearer  to  that  of  glaf*  than  to  that  of  water, 
though  oil  i*  much  lighter  than  water,  aud  gUi*  much 
heavier. 

The  members  of  the  Royal  Society  finding  that  the 
refradton  of  fall  water  exceeded  that  of  freih,  purfuei 
the  experiment  farther  with  folutioii*  of  vitriol,  fait- 
petre,  and  alum,  in  water ; when  they  found  the  re- 
fradton of  the  folution  of  vitiioi  and  faltpctrc  a little 
more,  but  that  of  alum  a htlle  kfs,  than  common 
water. 

Dr  Hooke  ouule  an  experiment  before  the  Royal 
Society,  I'cb.  1 1.  1663*  which  ckarly  proves  that  ice 
rcfiad*  the  light  lef*  than  water;  which  he  toc'k  to 
be  a good  argument  that  the  lightncf*  of  ice,  which 
caufe*  It  to  fwim  in  water,  i*  not  caufed  only  by  the 
fmaU  bubble*  which  are  vifihie  in  it,  but  that  it  arifei 
from  the  unlforni  conAitution  or  general  texture  of 
the  whole  mafi.  M.  dc  la  Hire  alio  took  a good  deal 
of  pain*  to  determine  whether,  a*  wa*  then  the  com- 
mon opinion,  the  refradive  power  of  ice  and  water 
were  the  fame ; and  he  found,  a*  Dr  Hooke  had  done 
before,  that  icc  refrad*  lefs  than  water. 

• By  a znoA  accurate  and  elaborate  experiment  made 
in  the  year  169S,  in  which  a ray  of  lijjht  wa*  tranf- 
nutted  through  a ToiriccUian  vacuum,  Mr  Lov.thorp 
found,  that  the  refradive  power  of  air  t*  to  that  of 
water  a*  36  to  54,40a  He  concludes  hi*  account  of 
the  experiment  with  obfervin^,  that  the  refradive 
power  of  bodies  i*  not  proportioned  to  the  denfity,  at 
lead  not  to  the  gravity,  of  the  relraciing  medium. 

For  the  refradive  power  of  glafs  to  that  of  water  ia 
a*  55  to  34,  whereas  it*  gravity  is  as  87  to  54  ; that 
is,  the  fquaresof  their  refradive  power*  are  very  nearly 
a*  their  refpedtve  gmvitte*.  Aud  there  are  fome 
fluids,  which,  though  they  are  lighter  than  water,  yet 
have  a greater  power  of  refradion.  ’Fha*  the  refrac- 
tive power  of  fpirit-of-winc,  according  to  Dr  Hooke’* 
experiment,  is  to  that  of  water  a*  36  to  33,  and  Its 
gravity  reciprocally  as  33  to  36,  or  36L  But  the 
refradive  powers  of  air  and  water  feem  to  obferve  the 
fimple  proportion  of  their  graviiici  dircdly.  And  if 
thii  ihould  be  confirmed  by  fucceedtug  experiments, 
it  t*  probable,  he  fays,  that  the  refradive  powers  of 
the  atmufphere  arc  everywhere,  and  at  all  height* 
above  the  earth,  proportioned  to  it*  denfity  and  ex- 
panfion  : and  then  it  would  be  no  difficult  itiatter  to 
trace  the  light  through  It,  fo  as  to  terminate  the  fha- 
dow  of  the  earth  I and,  together  with  proper  expe- 
dient* for  meafiiring  the  quantity  of  light  illuminating 
an  opaque  body,  to  examine  at  what  diftauce*  tlt« 
moon  muR  be  from  the  eaith  to  fulfer  ectipl'c*  of  the 
obferved  duniUoa.k 
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Caflini  the  yeufi|^  h«ppeo«d  to  be  prefent  when 
Mr  Lowthorp  made  the  al^Tc-mcutioned  experiment 
before  the  Royal  Society;  and  upon  his  return  home, 
having  made  a report  of  it  to  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  thofe  geotkmeD  endea* 
voured  to  repeat  the  experiment  in  1700;  but  they 
'did  not  fucceed  -^For,  as  they  faid,  beams  of  light 
paired  throu>7h  the  vacuum  vrithout  fufitriog  any  re* 
fradiofi.  The  Royal  Society  being  informed  of  this, 
were  defirous  that  it  might  be  put  pad  difpute,  by 
uprated  and  well  atiefled  trials;  and  ordered  Mr 
Haukfbee  to  make  an  indrument  for  the  purpofe,  by 
the  direction  of  Dr  Hallc>'.  It  cenfillcd  of  a Urong 
brafs  ptifm,  two  hdes  of  which  had  lockets  to  receive 
two  plane  giafles,  whereby  the  sir  in  the  pnfm  might 
cither  be  cxhautlcd  or  condcnled.  I'be  pnfm  had  aifo 
a mercurial  gage  fixed  to  it,  to  difeuver  the  dcnliiy  of 
the  contained  air ; and  was  contrived  to  turn  upon  its 
axis,  in  order  to  make  the  rcfiadtions  equal  on  each 
fide  when  it  ^vas  fixed  to  the  end  of  a tclcfcope.  The 
refrading  angle  was  near  64®;  and  the  length  of  the 
tclcfcope  was  about  10  feet,  having  a fine  luir  in  its 
focus.  The  event  of  this  accurate  experiruent  was  as 
fallows : 

Having  chofen  a proper  and  very  diflind  ercA  ob- 
je^,  whufe  dillance  was  2588  feet,  June  15.  O.  S. 
1708,  in  the  morning,  the  barometer  being  then  at 
^9*7t#  the  thermometer  at  60,  they  firll  ex* 
haufted  the  prifm>  and  then  applying  it  to  the  tclc- 
fcope, the  horizontal  hiir  in  the  fwcus  covered  a mark 
on  the  ohjC'tt  diftin^y  feen  through  the  vacuum,  the 
two  glalTet  bring  equally  inclined  to  the  vifual  ray. 
Then  admitting  the  air  into  the  pnTm,  the  obje^  was 
feen  to  rife  above  the  hair  gradually  as  the  air  entered, 
and  in  the  end  the  hair  was  ohferved  to  hide  a mark 
ic4  inches  below  the  former  mark.  This  they  oftca 
repeated,  and  with  the  fame  fuccefs. 

After  this  they  applied  the  cundcDfing  engine  to 
the  prtfm ; and  having  forced  to  another  atmoiphere, 
fo  that  the  denfity  of  the  iticludcd  air  was  double  to 
that  of  the  outward,  they  again  placed  it  before 
the  tclcfcope,  and,  letting  out  tke  air,  the  ohjed  which 
before  feemcH  to  rife,  appeared  gradually  to  defccod, 
and  the  hair  at  length  rciud  on  an  obje^  higher  than 
before  by  the  fame  interval  of  10^  inches.  This  expe- 
riment they  likewife  frequently  repeated  without  any 
variation  in  the  event. 

They  then  forced  in  another  atroofphere;  and  upon 
dtfeharging  tke  condenfed  air,  the  objed  was  feen  near 
21  inches  lower  than  before. 

Now  the  radius  in  this  i-aie  being  2588  feet,  107 
inches  will  fubtend  an  angle  f>f  one  minute  and  8 fe- 
conds,  and  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  vifual  ray 
being  J2  degrees  (hreaufe  the  angle  of  the  glafs  planes 
wa*  64),  it  follows  from  the  known  laws  of  refra^ioo, 
that  as  the  fine  of  39®  is  to  that  of  ji",  yy', 
differing  from  32*  ky  34''  the  half  of  1',  8"  ; fo  is  tJie 
fine  of  any  other  incidence,  to  the  fine  of  its  angle  of 
refraiiion  ; anJ  fo  is  ratlins,  or  loooooo,  to 
which,  therefore,  is  the  proportion  between  the  fme 
of  incidence  m wu'tm  and  thr  fine  of  refraction  Irom 
I4  thence  into  common  sir.  : 

Rerrsei  ve  ]t  appears,  by  thefe  experiments,  that  the  reirsc* 
tive  power  of  the  ait  it  proportionable  to  its  denfity. 
eenllaeu.*  And  fiflce  the  dcafity  of  the  atmofphere  is  aa  it« 
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weight  diredfly,  aad  its  heat  inverfely,  the  ratio  of  its 
denfity,  at  any  given  time,  may  be  had  by  comparing 
the  heights  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer ; and 
thence  be  concludes  that  this  will  alfo  be  the  ratio 
of  the  refradtion  of  the  air.  Dut  Dr  Smith  oltfcrves, 
that,  l>cfore  vre  can  dcpcnl  upon  the  accuracy  of  tltia 
conclufion,  we  ought  to  examine  wlKiber  heat  aad 
cold  alone  may  not  alter  liie  refra^flive  power  of  afr, 
while  its  denfity  contin-ics  the  fame.  rhia,  he  favs, 
may  be  tried,  by  heating  the  condenfed  or  rarefied  air, 
ihut  up  in  the  prifm,  jufi  before  it  is  fixed  to  the  tcie- 
fcope,  and  by  utferving  whether  the  hair  in  its  focus 
will  continue  to  cover  the  fame  mark  a!t  the  wlule  that 
the  air  is  cooling. 

'J'he  French  acadern'clans,  being  informed  of  the 
refult  of  the  above-ruenl'oned  experiment,  employed 
M.  Dclifie  the  younger  to  repeat  their  former  ex- 
periment with  more  c.tre;  and  he  prefently  found,  that 
their  operators  had  n<.rer.  made  any  vacuum  at  all, 
there  being  chinks  in  tlicir  inflrument,  through  whi.h 
the  air  h id  iofinuated  itfelf.  fie  therefore  annexed  a 
gage  to  his  infirumeiK.  by  which  means  he  was  Aire 
of  his  vacuum;  and  then  the  rclult  of  the  experiment 
was  the  fame  with  tliat  in  England.  Tiic  rcfradtion 
was  always  in  proponion  to  the  denfity  of  the  air, 
excepting  when  the  mercury  was  very  low,  and  con* 
fequently  the  air  very  rare  ; in  which  cafe  the  whole 
quantity  being  very  fmall,  he  could  not  perceive  much 
difference  in  them.  Comparing,  however,  the  re- 
fra^ive  power  of  the  atmofphere,  obferved  at  Paris, 
with  the  rcfult  of  his  experiment,  he  found,  that  the 
bed  vacuum  he  could  make  wa^  farfiiort  of  that  of  the 
ctheri.^1  regions  above  the  atmofplierc. 

Dr  Hooke  firll  faggelled  the  thought  of  making 
allowance  for  the  eSett  of  the  refra&ion  of  light,  in 
pafltng  from  the  higher  and  rarer,  to  the  lower  and 
deufer  regions  of  the  atmoCphcre  in  the  computed 
height  of  mountains.  To  this  he  afciibes  the  differ; 
cot  opinions  of  .luthors  concenuug  the  height  of  feve* 
ral  very  high  hills.  He  could  not  account  foi  the 
appearance  of  the  Peak  of  Tcneriff,  and  fcvcral  very 
high  mountains,  at  fo  great  a didance  as  that  at 
which  they  are  affiially  feen,  but  upon  the  ruppotltion 
of  the  curvature  of  the  vifual  ray,  that  is  made  by  its 
paffing  obliquely  through  a medium  of  fuch  different 
denfity,  from  the  top  of  them  to  the  eye,  very  far 
dillant  in  the  horizon.  All  calculations  of  the  height 
of  mountains  that  arc  made  upon  the  fuppofition  that 
the  rays  of  light  come  from  the  tops  of  them,  to  our 
eyes,  in  llraight  lines,  mull,  he  (ays,  be  very  erro* 
ncous. 

Dr  Hooke  gives  a very  good  amount  of  the  twink- 
ling of  the  flats  ; afcrlblng  it  to  the  irregular  atid  uu- 
equal  refrudiuu  of  the  rays  of  light,  which  is  alfo  the 
rexfou  vrhy  the  limbs  of  the  fun,  muon,  and  planets 
appear  to  wave  or  dance.  And  that  there  is  luch  an 
unequal  diflribution  of  the  parts  of  the  atnjorphcir, 
he  fays,  is  manifetl  from  the  different  degrees  of  heat 
and  cold  iu  the  air.  This,  he  fays,  will  be  evi  ’cut  by 
looking  upon  diliant  objccU,  over  a piece  of  hot  glafs, 
which  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  throw  out  any  kind  of 
cxhidaiion  from  iticU,  as  well  as  through  afeending 
llcsms  of  water. 

About  this  time  Grimaldi  firfl  obArved  that  the 
coloured  usage  of  the  fuo  refraded  through  a pnTm  is 
C g 2 alwayv 
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al«nyt  ohionj.  and  that  colour*  proceed  from  refine- 
dilciwlrcd  which  he  firll  difeovered  thi«  wm  by 

toanf;  ViteUio*!  experimrnt  above  mentioncti,  in  which  a 
from  rcLne- piece  of  white  p:<per  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a ^lafi 
ii«/o.  veffcl  Hiied  with  water,  and  expofed  to  the  liffht  of 
the  fun,  appear*  coloured.  However,  he  obferved» 
that  in  cafe  the  two  fiirfaceiof  the  refnfiint*  medium 
were  exadly  parallel  to  each  other,  no  culottra  were 
produced.  But  of  the  true  caufe  of  thofe  colounit 
viz.  the  different  refrin^ihility  of  the  ray»  of  light, 
id  he  had  not  the  lead  fufpiciua.  Tbii  difeovery  was 
r-f^'T?hi  Newton,  and  which  occurred 

T^*"  *666.  At  that  time  he  wa* 
rB)*of  bufied  in  grinding  optic  glafTca,  arKl  procured  a 
light  difro- triangular  glafs  prifm  to  fatisFy  himfeif  concerning 
the  phenomena  of  colour*.  While  he  amufed  him- 
Nortoo*  oblong  figure  of  the  coloured 

fpeflrum  fird  (Iruck  him.  He  w;ts  furpiifed  at  the 
great  difproportion  betwixf  it»  length  and  breadth  { 
the  former  being  about  five  timet  the  mrafurc  of 
the  latter.  He  could  hardly  think  that  any  dif-' 
fereace  in  the  ihickncf*  of  the  glaCs,  or  in  the  com> 
pofition  of  it,  could  have  fuch  an  infiiicnce  on  the  light. 
However,  witlmut  concluding  any  thing  a ^iert,  be 
proceeded  to  examine  tbc  effect*  of  thcfecircumfiancei, 
and  particulaily  tried  what  would  be  the  coofequence 
of  tranfroilting  the  light  through  part*  of  the  gUfa 
that  were  of  different  ihickneffc*,  or  through  hole*  in 
the  window-lhntter  of  different  fize*  ^ or  by  felting 
the  prifm  on  the  oiilfide  of  the  Ihutter,  that  the  light 
might  pafe  through  it,  and  be  refra6ked  before  it  was 
terminated  by  the  hole. 

He  then  fufpef^ed  that  ihefe  colours  might  arife 
from  the  light  being  dilated  by  fome  unevenoefi  in  the 
gla(i,  or  fome  other  accidental  irregularity  ; ai»d  to 
try  this,  he  took  another  prifm,  like  the  former,  and 
placed  it  in  fuch  a manner,  a*  that  the  light,  pafliog 
through  them  both,  might  be  refra^ed  coatfaxywife, 
and  fo  be  returned  by  the  latter  into  the  fame  courfe 
from  which  it  had  been  diverted  by  the  former.  In 
this  manner  he  thought  that  the  regular  effeda  of 
the  firll  prifm  would  be  deftroyed  by  ^e  feeond  } but 
that  the  irregular  one*  would  be  augmented  by  the 
multiplicity  of  refradiona.  The  event  waa,  that  the 
light,  which  by  xKe  firft  ptifm  wa*  diffbfed  into  an 
oblong  form,  was  by  the  feeond  reduced  into  a cir- 
cular one,  v-ith  a*  much  regularity  a*  if  it  had  not 
paiTed  through  either  of  them. 

At  lad,  ^er  various  experiments  and  conjednret, 
be  hit  upon  what  he  call*  the  fuperiaumtmm  enuit, 
and  which  completed  this  great  difeovery.  He  took 
* two  board*,  and  placed  one  of  them  dole  behind  the 
prifm  at  the  windows,  fo  that  the  light  might  pafi 
through  a fm  11  hole  made  in  it  for  the  purpofc,  and 
fall  on  the  other  board,  which  he  placed  at  the  di- 
ilance  of  aliout  is  feet;  having  firft  made  a fmall 
hole  in  it  iKb,  for  fome  of  that  incident  light  to  pafi 
through.  He  then  placed  another  prifm  Mhind  the 
feeond  board,  fo  that  the  light  which  was  tnnfmitled 
through  both  the  boards  might  pafs  through  that  alfo, 
and  be  again  refraded  before  at  arrived  at  the  waU. 
This  being  done,  he  took  the  firft  prifm  in  hia  batad, 

, and  turned  it  about  its  axia,  fo  much  as  to  make  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  image,  call  on  the  feeond  board, 
fucccffirely  to  pafs  through  the  hok  m st|  that  he 
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might  obferve  to  what  pbees  on  the  wdl  the  feeond 
prifm  would  refra.ft  them  t and  he  (aw.  by  the  change 
of  thofe  placet,  that  the  light  tending  to  that  cad  of 
the  image  cowards  which  the  refradioo  of  the  firft  prifm 
was  made,  did,  in  the  feeond  prifm,  fiiffer  a refrac- 
tion confiderably  greater  than  the  light  which  leaded 
to  the  other  end.  The  true  caufe,  therefore,  of  the 
length  of  the  image  was  difeover^  to  be  no  other, 
than  that  light  is  n'tt  fireilar,  or  homogenetl;  but  that 
it  confifta  of  rays,  fume  of  which  are  more  refrangible 
than  othcra : fo  that,  without  any  difference  in  tbeir 
incidence  on  the  fame  medium,  fome  of  them  (hall  be 
more  refracted  thaa  others ; and  therefore,  that,  ac- 
cording to  their  particular  degrees  of  rcfraogil)ility, 
they  will  be  tranfmitted  through  the  prifn  to  different 
parts  of  the  oppofite  wall. 

Since  it  appears  from  thefe  experiments  that  diffe- 
rent rays  of  light  have  different  degrees  of  refrangibi- 
lity,  it  neceffarily  follows,  that  the  rules  laid  down 
by  preceding  philofophrrs  conctroti^  the  refra^ive 
power  of  water,  gUfs,  &c.  muft  be  limited  to  tha 
middle  kind  of  rays.  Sir  I fane,  however,  proves  that 
the  line  of  the  incidence  of  every  kind  of  light,  coofi- 
dcred  apart,  'is  to  it*  fine  of  rcfraflion  in  a given  ra- 
tio. 'ihii  he  deduces,  both  by  experiment,  and  ai(b 
geometrically,  from  the  fuppofition  that  bodies  refra^ 
the  light  by  afling  upon  iu  rays  in  Liocs  perpendicular 
to  their  furface*. 

l*he  moft  important  difeovery  with  regard  to  rcfrac- jgr DJ- 
tion  fince  the  time  of  Sirlfaac  Newton  is  that  of 
Hollond,  who  found  out  a method  of  curing 
fault*  of  refradting  telefcopes  arifing  from  the 
refrangibility  of  the  rays,  and  which  had  been  geoe-ia,;  ihe 
rally  thought  impoffible  to  be  removed. —Naihwilb-roi'uiB  *«• 
ftaoding  tM  great  difeovery  of  Sly  Ifaac  Newton 
cerning  the  different  refrangibility  of  the  ray#  of  light,^*'^*^ 
he  had  no  idea  but  that  th;:y  were  all  a^ded  In  the 
fame  proportion  by  every  m^ium,  (b  that  the  retrao- 
gibility  ^ the  extreme  rays  might  be  determined  if 
that  of  the  mean  one*  waa  given.  From  this  it  would 
follow,  as  Mr  DoHtnd  obferves,  that  equal  and  con- 
trary refrii6rions  muft  not  only  deftroyeacb  other,  but 
that  the  divergency  of  the  colours  from  one  refradkiii 
would  UkewKe  be  corre^ed  by  the  other,  and  that 
there  coold  be  no  poffibilicy  of  producing  any  fuch 
thing  as  refraftion  v^ich  would  not  be  affeded  by  the 
different  refrangibility  of  light ; or,  in  other  words, 
that  however  a ray  ^ light  might  be  refracted  back- 
wards and  forwards  by  different  nediuma,  aa  water, 
glafs,  dec.  provided  it  was  fb  done,  that  the  emergenc 
ray  (boold  be  parallel  to  the  incident  one,  it  would 
ever  after  be  white ; and  confcquently,  If  it  (houid 
come  out  inclined  to  the  incident,  it  would  diverge, 
and  ever  after  be  coloured  ; aad  from  this  it  was  na* 
tural  to  infer,  that  all  fpherical  ot^e^-glsffc*  of  tc- 
Icfcopet  muft  be  equally  affected  by  the  different  re- 
fiangihility  of  light,  in  proportion  to  tbeir  apertures^ 
of  whatever  mateiiaU  th^  may  be  formed. 

For  thia  leafoo.  Sir  llaac  Newton,  and  all  other 
pbilofophera  and  opticians,  had  dcfpaired  of  bringing 
refrafting  telcicopcs  to  any  great  degree  of  pence- 
tiou,  without  making  them  of  an  imm^erate  and  very 
inconvenient  length.  They  therefore  applied  them- 
klvea  cbveBy  to  the  impravetnenc  of  the  reffn^ng  tc- 
kficope  I and  the  bofio^  oftefn^os  was  dropped  till 
1 about 
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•l>eut  t)ie  ^ear  17471  when  M.  Euler,  improvmg  up< 
00  a hint  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newtoa't,  formed  a fcheme  of 
* aMditog  objefl'gUflef  of  two  matcriaU,  of  dilTcrent  rc- 
fradtre  powara  1 hoping,  that  bf  thia  difference,  the 
refndiona  would  balance  one  another,  and  thereby 
pTTuent  thc^t^riioa  of  the  ravathat  ta  occafinned  by 
the  difiereoce  of  refrangibility.  Thefe  objeA  glaiTea 
were  compofed  of  two  ^fei|  of  glafa  with  water  be- 
tween them,  lliia  memoir  of  M.  Euler  excited  the 
lUeotioB  of  Mr  DoHond.  He  earefidly  went  ofcrall 
M>  £uler*a  calculationa,  fiibAituting  for  hii  bypothe* 
tkil  lawa  of  refradion  thofe  which  had  been  aAoally 
afeertatoed  b|r  the  experimenti  of  Nearton ; ar>d  found, 
that,  after  thia  neceHary  fubftitaiion,  it  followed  from 
M.  £u)er*a  own  pnnciplea,  that  there  could  be  00 
union  of  the  foci  of  all  kioda  of  colaura,  but  io  a lent 
infinite^  large. 

M.  Euler  did  not  mean  to  controrert  the  experi- 
nenu  of  Nearton;  hut  hr  faM,  that  they  arcre  not  con« 
trary  to  hit  hypotiteffs,  bnt  in  fo  fmall  a degree  u 
night  be  nrgleAcd  ; and  alTerted,  that,  if  they  were 
admitted  in  all  their  extent,  it  would  be  impoffiMe  to 
correct  the  differeoce  of  refrangibility  occafioued  by 
the  tnnfmiflioo  of  the  raya  from  one  medium  into 
another  of  differcot  denfity  \ a corre^ioo  which  he 
thought  wac  eery  pofSblc,  Hnce  he  fuppofed  it  to  1)C 
aduall^  effeded  in  the  ffrudure  of  the  eye,  which  ia 
hia  opinioD  waa  made  to  confift  nf  different  mediuma 
for  that  rcry  purpofe.  To  thia  kind  of  rcafaning  Mr 
DoHond  made  no  reply,  but  by  appealing  to  the  ex- 
periraenti  of  Nearton,  and  the  great  circumfpedion 
with  which  it  arms  koown  that  be  conduced  all  hia 
inquiriea. 

In  thia  ftate  of  the  coutroverfy,  the  frienda  of  M. 
Clairaut  engaged  him  to  attend  to  it ; and  it  appear- 
ed to  him,  that,  Ance  the  experimenti  of  Newton 
cited  by  Mr  DoUond  could  not  be  ^ueftioned,  the 
fpecuUtiooa  of  M.  Euler  were  more  ingeoioua  than 
i^uL 

The  fame  P*Pct  of  M.  Euler  arai  ilfo  particularly 
•otked  by  M.  klingeufticma  of  Sweden,  who  gave  a 
conftderable  degree  of  attention  to  the  fubje^,  and 
dtfeovered,  that,  from  Ncwton*a  own  principlea,  the 
rcfult  of  the  8th  experiment  of  the  fecond  book  of  bia 
Optica  could  not  anfwer  hia  defcHptioo  of  it. 

He  found,  he  £*ya,  that  wbeo  light  goea  out  of  air 
through  fevrral  contiguous  refra^ing  mediums,  aa 
through  water  and  gUfi,  and  thence  goea  out  again 
into  asr,  whether  the  refra^ing  furfreev  be  parallel  or 
iDcltotd  to  one  another,  that  light,  aa  often  as  by  con- 
trary refra^oka  it  ia  fo  correded  aa  to  emerge  in  linet 
pasallcl  to  thole  in  which  it  wai  incident,  contioun 
ever  after  to  be  white;  but  if  the  emeigcnt  raya  be  in- 
dined  to  the  incident,  the  whiteoefr  of  the  emerging 
will,  by  degfvea,  in  paffin^  on  from  the  place  ^ 
emergence,  become  tinged  at  ita  edges  with  colours. 
Thia  he  tried  by  refra&ing  light  with  prifmi  of  glaAn 
placed  within  a prifmatic  reffel  of  water. 

By  theoreau  dedoced  from  this  experiment  be  io- 
Hen,  that  the  icfraAions  of  the  raya  of  every  fort,  made 
•ut  c»f  any  medium  into  air,  are  knowa  by  haring  the 
Tcfradioa  of  the  raya  of  any  omt  fort  t and  alfo  that 
the  refradion  out  of  one  medium  into  another  ti  foond 
M often  as  we  hare  the  reCtadiou  oat  of  dtem  both 
ioto  aay  tbeni  medtuai. 
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Ob  the  contriry,  the  Srediili  philofopher  o^ferrea, 
that,  in  this  experiment,  the  rayi  of  light,  after  paC- 
Ang  through  the  water  and  the  glafs,  though  they 
come  out  parallel  to  the  incident  myi,  will  be  ctv 
loured  ; but  that  the  fuiiller  the  glafs  prifm  ia.  the 
nearer  will  the  refult  of  it  approach  lu  Newton's  deferip- 
tion. 

This  paper  of  M.  Klingenflicrna  being  communi- 
cated to  Mr  Doliood  by  M.  Mallet,  made  him  cucer- 
tain  douhta  concerning  Newton's  report,  and  deter- 
mined him  to  have  rreourfe  to  ixperiment. 

He  therefore  cemented  together  twt>  plates  of  pa- 
rallel glafs  at  their  edges,  fo  aa  to  form  a prifmatic 
reffel,  when  ftopped  at  the  ends  or  bafes  ; and  the 
edge  being  turned  dosmvrarda,  he  placed  in  it  a glafs 
pnfm,  with  one  of  ita  edges  upwards,  and  Ailed  up  the 
racancy  with  clear  water;  fo  that  the  refraflion  of  the 
prifm  waa  contrived  to  be  contrary  to  that  of  the  wo- 
ter,  io  order  that  a ray  of  light,  tranfmitted  through 
both  thefe  refraffing  mediums,  might  be  affoded  by 
the  difference  only  ^tween  the  two  refra-3tons.  At  he 
found  the  water  to  rcfradl  more  or  lefa  than  the  giafa 
piifm,  be  diminifhed  or  incrcafed  the  angle  between 
the  glafs  plates,  till  he  found  the  two  contiary  refrac- 
tions to  be  equal ; which  he  difeovered  by  viewing  an 
obfcdl  thro'  this  double  ptifm.  For  when  it  appeared 
neither  raifed  nor  deprefled,  he  was  fatisAed  that  the 
refraAions  were  equal,  and  that  the  emergent  raya 
were  parallel  to  the  inetdenr. 

Now,  according  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  he  ob- 
ferves,  the  obje^  foould  have  appeared  through  thia 
double  prifm  in  its  natural  colour  ; for  if  the  differ- 
ence of  refrangibility  had  been  in  all  refpe^  equal  in 
the  two  equal  refradions,  they  would  have  resided 
each  other.  But  thia  experiment  fully  proved  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  received  opinion,  by  ihowing  the  diver* 
geucy  of  the  liitht  by  the  glafs  prifm  to  be  almoff 
double  of  that  by  the  water ; for  the  image  of  the  ob* 
jedf,  though  not  at  all  refra^ed,  waa  yet  as  much  iu- 
feded  vnth  prifmatic  colours,  u if  it  bad  been  feen 
through  a glafs  wedge  ooly,  wbofe  rcfra6Uug  angle 
was  near  30  degrees.  , 

This  expetiment  ia  the  very  Aime  with  that  of  Sir 
lAuic  NeWtoo’a  above- mcotiooed,  notwithrtaoding  the 
rcfult  waa  fo  remarkably  different ; but  Mr  DoUond 
affurea  us,  that  he  ufed  all  pofiible  precaution  and 
care  in  hia  procefa;  and  he  kept  hia  sppaiatna  by 
Kim,  that  he  might  evince  the  tnuk  of  what  he 
wrote,  whenever  he  Ihouid  be  properly  required  tw 
do  it. 

He  plainly  £nr,  however,  that  if  the  refriAing 
angle  of  the  water  reflel  could  have  admitted  of  a fufr 
Acieot  iocreafo,  the  divergency  of  the  coloured  raya 
would  have  bcM  greatly  diminiihed,  or  entirely  re^- 
Aed  ; and  that  there  would  have  been  a very  great  re« 
fra^ion  withotn  colour,  aa  he  had  already  pct^uced  • 
great  difcolouring  without  refraction  : but  the  incon- 
veoiency  of  fo  Ui^  ta  angle  aa  that  of  the  prifnutie 
reflel  muff  have  bMo,  to  mog  the  light  to  an  equal 
divergency  with  that  of  the  plaCs  prilm  whofe  angle 
waa  about  60  degrees,  made  it  necefiary  to  try  fome 
experifnenta  of  fame  kind  vnth  fmaller  angl^ 

Acoordio|^ly,  be  got  a wedge  of  plate  ^la,  the 
angle  of  which  waa  only  ruM  degrees  ; and  uAng  it  an 
the  foote  circuaftaacet,  he  iocre^d  the  aagle  of  the 
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water  wed^e,  lo  whlc^  it  wat  placed,  till  the  direr* 
gcncy  of  the  light  by  the  water  was  equal  to  that  by 
the  glafa  i th.u  is,  till  the  image  of  the  objed,  though 
cunnderably  refrafled  by  the  excefa  of  the  refra«^ion 
of  the  water,  appeared  aeverthclef]  quite  free  from  any 
'Coloura  proceeding  from  the  different  refrangtbility  of 
the  light ; and,  as  near  as  he  could  then  meafnre,  the 
tefradiioo  by  the  w^ttr  waa  about  ^ of  that  by  the 
■glafa.  He  acknowledges,  indeed,  that  he  wtt  not 
very  exadl  in  taking  the  meafurea,  bccaufc  his  buQ* 
nefa  waa  not  at  that  time  to  determine  the  exa^  pro- 
•f>ofiion!i,  fo  much  as  to  fhow  that  the  divergency  of 
the  colours,  by  diSerent  fubflaacta,  was  by  no  means 
in  proportion  to  the  refradions,  and  that  there  was  a 
.poHibility  of  refra^ion  without  any  divergency  of  the 
fight  at  all. 

As  thefe  experiments  clearly  proved,  that  different 
fiibflancea  made  the  light  to  diverge  very  differently 
in  proportion  to  their  general  rcfri^live  power,  Mr 
l>oilond  began  to  Hifpcd  that  fuch  variety  miebt  pof- 
fihly  be  found  in  different  kinds  of  glifa,  efpccially  as 
experience  had  already  fhown  that  forae  of  the  kinds 
made  much  better  obJeA'gtaflca  in  the  ufual  way 
than  others ; and  as  no  fatistadfory  caufe  had  been 
affigned  for  fuch  difference,  he  thought  there  was 
great  reafon  to  prefume  that  it  might  be  owing  to 
the  different  divergency  of  the  light  in  the  fame  refrac* 
tions. 

His  next  hufinefa,  therefore,  was  to  grind  wedges 
of  different  kinds  of  glafa,  and  apply  them  together; 
(o  that  the  rcfraftions  might  be  made  in  contrary  di- 
rrAiona,  in  order  to  «lifcover,  as  in  the  al  ovc>mention« 
cd  experiments,  whether  the  refradion  and  the  diver* 
gency  of  the  colours  would  vaniflr  together.  But  a 
coDfiderablc  time  clapfed  before  he  could  fet  about 
that  w'ork  : for  though  he  waa  determined  to  try  it  at 
his  Icifure,  for  fatisfying  his  own  curiofity,  he  did 
not  expeA  to  meet  with  a difference  fufiicient  to  give 
room  for  any  great  improvement  of  telefcopes,  fo 
that  it  was  not  till  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1757 
that  he  undertook  it ; but  bis  firfl  trials  convinced  him 
that  the  buHnefs  deferred  his  uimofl  attention  andap* 
plication. 

He  difeorered  a differenee  far  beyond  HU  hopes  in 
the  refra-Aive  qualities  of  different  kinds  of  glafs,  with 
relpcA  to  the  divergency  of  colours.  The  yellow  or 
Araw-coloured  foreign  fort,  commonly  called  ^'enire 
glaft  t and  the  F.ngCiJh  erotua  proved  to  he  very 
ocariy  alike  in  that  ref}ie^  t though,  in  geoenj,  the 
crown  glafa  feemeJ  to  make  the  light  diverge  t!ie  left 
of  the  two.  The  common  Enkrlilh  plate-glafa  made 
the  light  diverge  more  ; and  the  while  cry  fUl,  or  Eng- 
lilh  flint  glafa,  moll  of  all.  v 

It  was  now  his  bufinefa  to  examine  the  particulir 
qualitiri  of  every  kind  of  glafa  that  he  could  come  at, 
not  to  amufc  himfclf  with  conjeAures  about  the  caufe 
of  this  diffiroice,  but  to  6x  upon  two  forts  in  wliich 
it  fhould  be  the  great^fl  ; and  he  (o<m  found  thefe  to 
be  the  crown  glafa  and  the  white  flint  glafa.  He 
therefore  ground  one  wedge  of  white  fl-nt,  of  about 
25  degrees  ; and  another  of  crown  glafs,  of  about  19 
degrees:  which  refraAeJ  very  nearly  alike,  but  their 
power  of  making  the  coloiiti  diverge  was  very  diffe 
rent.  He  then  ground  fevcral  others  of  crown  glaia 
to  different  angles,  till  he  got  one  which  was  equal* 
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with  refpeA  to  the  divergency  of  the  light,  to  that  ia 
the  white  flint-glafs:  for  when  they  were  put  toge- 
ther, fo  as  to  refraA  In  contrary  diredtoos,  the  re-* 
fraffed  light  was  entirely  free  from  rtdmrr.  Thea 
meafuring  the  refraAi  >n  of  each  wedge  with  thefe  dif- 
ferent angles,  he  found  that  of  the  white  glaCs  to  be  to 
that  of  the  crown  |.>Lrs  nearly  as  two  to  three  t tod 
this  proportion  held  very  nearly  in  all  fmall  angles ; fb 
that  any  two  wedges  made  in  this  proportion,  an:1  sp* 
plied  together,  fo  as  to  refra6l  in  a contrary  direc* 
tion,  would  refract  the  light  without  any  difperfiooof 
the  rays. 

In  a letter  to  M.  KlingenfUema,  quoted  by  M« 
CUiraut,  Mr  Dollond  fays,  that  the  fine  of  inddence 
in  crown  glafs  is  to  that  of  its  general  refradioo  is  i 
to  1.53,  and  in  flint  glafs  as  l to  1*583* 

To  apply  this  knowledge  to  praAice,  Mr  DoQond 
went  to  work  upon  the  obje^  glaffes  of  telefcopea ; not 
doubting  but  tbit,  upon  the  fame  principles  on  which 
a refradlcd  colourlefa  ray  waa  producetl  by  prifma,  it 
might  be  done  'iy  Icnfea  alfo,  made  of  flmilar  maie- 
riaU.  And  he  fucceeded,  by  conGdering,  that,  in  or- 
der to  make  two  fpherical  glaffca  that  fhould  refrad 
the  light  in  contrary  dircdtions,  the  one  muft  be  con- 
cave and  the  otiier  convex  ; and  as  the  rays  are  to  con- 
verge to  a real  focus,  the  excefa  of  refra^ion  moft 
evidently  be  in  the  convex  lens.  Alfo,  as  the  convex 
glafo  ia  to  rerraA  the  mod,  it  appeared  from  bis  expc* 
riments,  that  it  muii  be  made  of  crown  glafs,  and  the 
concave  of  white  flint  glafs.  Farther,  as  the  refrac- 
tiooa  of  fpherical  glafles  are  in  an  inverfe  ratio  of  their 
focal  ditlances,  it  follows,  that  the  focal  difUnces  of 
the  two  pUiTes  fhall  be  inverfely  ns  the  ratios  of  the 
refradions  of  the  wedges  ; for  being  thus  proportion* 
ed,  every  ray  ofhght  that  paiTes  through  this  combined 
glafs,  at  whatever  diflance  it  may  pafs  from  its  axis, 
will  conflsntly  l<  refradted,  by  the  difference  lictweea 
two  contrary  refradions,  in  the  proportion  required  { 
and  therefore  the  different  refnngibility  of  the  light 
will  he  entirely  removed. 

Notwithflandiog  our  author  had  thefe  clear  grounds 
in  theory  and  experiment  to  go  upoa,  he  found  that 
he  hsd  many  difficulties  to  ftniggle  with  when  he 
came  to  reduce  them  into  adual  pri^ice  ; but  wicb 
great  patience  and  addrcfi,  he  at  length  got  into  a 
ready  method  of  making  telefcopes  upon  thefe  new 
principles.  * 

His  principal  difficulties  arofe  from  the  following 
circumflanccs.  In  the  firll  place,  the  focal  diflsuces,  u 
well  as  the  particular  fuifacci,  mud  be  very  nicely  pro* 
portioned  to  the  denfities  or  refra:ting  powers  of  the 
gUffes,  which  are  very  apt  to  vary  in  the  fame  fort  of 
glals  made  at  diffrreiit  limes.  Secondly,  I'be  centres 
of  the  two  glaffes  muJt  be  placed  truly  in  the  common 
axis  of  die  tcle£co;)e,  otherwife  the  deftred  effeii  will 
be  in  a great  nieaiure  dellroyed.  Add  to  thefe,  that 
there  are  four  furfacea  to  be  wrought  perfc>5tJy  fpberi* 
cal,;  and  any  perfon,  he  fays,  but  moderately  prac* 
tifrd  in  optical  operations,  will  allow,  that  there  muft 
be  the  greatest  accuracy  throughout  the  whole  work. 

At  length,  however,  after  namcroas  trials,  ani  a re* 
folute  perfcvcraMce,  he  was  able  to  conftrua  refracting 
teWfeopts,  with  fuch  apertures  and  magnifying  pow* 
ers,  under  limited  lengths,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
bc;i  ^ildges,  far  exceeded  any  clung  that  had  been  pro- 
duced 
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duced  before,  reprefcttinff  objeAs  vriib  great  diftioc- 
ncfa,  and  in  their  true  colours. 

It  was  objefted  to  Mr  Dollond*i  difeovery,  that  the 
fmall  difperfion  of  the  rays  in  aown  gUfs  is  only  ap. 
parent,  owinj  to  the  opacify  of  that  kind  of  glafs 
which  does  not  tranfmft  the  fainter  coloured  rays  in  a 
fufBclent  quantity ; but  this  objeflion  is  particularly 
confidcre!,  and  anfwered  by  M.  Bcguelln. 

As  Mr  DoUond  did  not  expbin  the  methods  which 
he  took,  in  the  choice  of  difTercnt  fpheres  proper  to 
deftroy  the  effeii  of  the  difTcrent  rtfrangibth’ly  of  the 
rays  of  light,  and  gave  no  hint  that  he  himfelf  had 
any  rule  to  diredl  himfelf  in  it  $ and  as  the  calculation 
of  the  difper6on  of  ihc<hiy«,  in  fo  complicated  an  af- 
fair, is  very  delicate  ; M.  Clairaut,  who  had  given  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  this  fubjeil,  from  the  begin, 
ning  of  the  controverfy,  endeavoured  to  make  out  a 
complete  theory  of  It. 

Without  fome  adiHance  of  this  kind,  it  it  impof. 
fiblc,  favt  this  author,  to  conAruA  telefcopcs  of  equal 
goodness  with  ihofc  of  Mr  Dollond,  except  by  a ftr* 
vile  imitation  of  his ; which,  however,  on  many  ac- 
counts, would  be  very  unlikely  to  anfwer.  Befivles,  Mr 
DuUond  only  gave  his  proportions  in  general,  and 
pretty  near  the  truth  ; wheieas  tkc  gri'atefl  poOtblc 
precifion  Is  neceflsry.  Alfo  the  bell  of  Mr  Dolbnd’a  tc- 
Lfcopcs  were  fet  ihort  of  the  Newtonian  ones  (j») ; 
whereas  it  might  be  cxpcdled  that  they  fhould  exceed 
them,  if  the  fori  of  ad  the  coloured  rays  couH  be  as 
perfeAly  united  after  refra£lion  through  glaft.  as  after 
rvdcxioii  from  a mirror;  fince  there  is  more  light  loA 
in  the  latter  cafe  than  in  the  former. 

With  a view,  therefore,  to  aflift  the  artill,  he  eo- 
^ deavouredto  afeertnin  ihercfraftive  pc»wcrof  different 

kinds  of  ghfs,  and  alfo  their  property  of  feparating 
, the  rays  of  l»^ht,  by  the  following  exadt  melhods.  He 
made  ufe  of  two  prifms  placed  clofe  to  one  another,  as 
Mr  Dollond  had  done:  l ut,  infteadof  looking  through 
them,  he  pUced  them  in  a darkened  room ; and  when 
the  image  of  the  fun,  tranfmiUcd  through  them,  was 
perfc^ly  while,  he  concluded  that  the  different  re* 
frangibilily  of  the  rays  was  correAcd. 

In  order  to  afceriain  with  more  eafe  the  true  angles 
that  prlfm-s  ought  to  have  to  deftroy  the  cffcCb  of  the 
difference  of  refrangil  ilitv,  he  conffru^ed  one  which 
had  one  of  its  Airfaces  cylindrical,  with  fcveral  degrees 
of  amplitude.  By  this  mcanp,  without  changing  his 
prifmji,  he  had  the  choice  of  an  infinity  of  angles  ; 
among  which,  by  examining  the  point  of  the  curve 
furfacc,  which,  receiving  the  folar  ray,  gave  a white 
image,  he  could  eaGly  find  the  true  one. 

He  alfo  afcertaineii  the  proportion  In  which  diffe*- 
rent  kinds  of  glafs  feparated  the  rays  of  light,  by  mea- 
fim’ng,  with  proper  precsirtions,  the  oblong  image  of 
the  fun,  made  by  iranfmitting  a beam  of  light  through 
them.  In  making  thefe  experiments,  he  hit  upon  an 
eafy  method  of  convincing  any  perfon  of  the  greater 
refraflive  power  of  Englifh  fllnc-glafs  above  the  com* 
nion  French  glafs,  both  with  rcfpedl  to  the  mean  re 
tVaAion,  and  the  different  refraugibility  of  the  co« 
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lours ; for  having  taken  two  prifinh  of  thefe  two 
kinds  of  glaft,  but  equal  in  all  other  refpecls,  and 
placed  them  fo  that  tliey  received,  at  the  fame  time, 
two  mys  of  the  fun,  with  the  fame  degree  of  incidence, 
he  faw,  that,  of  the  two  images,  that  which  wis  pro- 
duced by  the  Englilh  flint-glafs  w.is  a little  higher  up 
on  the  wall  than  the  other,  and  longer  by  mure  than 
one  half. 

M.  Clairaut  was  afllAcd  in  thefe  experimeiits  by  M, 
De  Toumicres,  and  the  refults  agreed  with  Mr  Dol- 
lond*i  in  general;  but  whereas  blr  Holland  had  made 
the  difperfion  of  the  rays  in  glafs  and  in  water  to  be 
ts  five  to  four  (acknowledging,  however,  that  he  did 
not  pretend  to  do  it  with  cxa£tnefs),  thefe  gentlemen, 
who  took  more  p.tios,  and  ufed  more  precautions,  found 
it  to  be  as  three  to  two.  For  the  theorems  and  prob- 
lems deduced  by  M.  Clairaut  from  thefe  new  principles 
of  optics,  with  a view  to  the  pTfettion  of  iclcfcopes^ 
wc  muft  (refer  the  reader  to  M<m.  A'caJ.  Par.  17^6, 
*7/7- 

The  labours  of  M.  Clairaut  were  fucceeded  by  th^fe- 
of  M.  D’Alembert,  which  feem  to  have  given  the  ma- 
kers of  thtfe  achromatic  tclefcopes  all  the  aid  that  cal- 
culitions  can  afford  them.  This  excellent  mathemati- 
cian has  likewife  propofed  a variety  of  new  conftruc- 
lions  of  thefe  tclefcopes,  the  adv&ntagcs  and  difadvan- 
tages  of  which  he  diAinOly  notes  ; at  the  fame  time 
that  he  points  out  fcveral  methods  of  lotreding  the 
errors  to  which  they  are  liable : as  by  placing  tl.e  ob- 
jcfl  glafics,  in  fome  cafes,  at  a fmall  diflancc  from  one 
another,  and  fumetimes  by  tiling  cyc-glaffc*  of  diffe- 
rent reftaftive  powers;  which  is  an  expedient  thit 
feems  not  to  have  occurred  to  any  perfon  before  him. 
He  even  Ihows,  that  telefcopcs  may  be  made  to  ad- 
vantage, confiAing  of  only  one  ob]c£l-glafi,  and  an 
eye  ghfs  of  a different  rcfra^live  power.  S»'mc  of  his 
conAruAfons  have  two  or  more  eye-glaffcsof  different 
kinds  of  glafs.  Thisfuhjecl  he  confidcred  at  large  in 
one  of  the  volumes  of  his 

We  have  alfo  three  memoirs  of  M.  D’Alembert  up- 
on this  fubjeft,  among  thofc  of  the  French  Acade- 
my ; one  in  the  year  1764,  another  in  1765,  and  a 
third  in  1 767. 

At  the  conclnfion  of  his  fecond  memoir  he  fays, 
that  he  docs  not  doubt,  but,  by  the  different  melhtkdi 
he  propofe?,  achromatic  lelclcopes  m;.y  be  made  to 
far  greattr  degrees  of  perfection  than  any  that  hare 
been  feen  hitherto,  and  even  fuch  as  is  hardly  cre- 
dible: And  though  the  crown  gUfs,  by  Its  grecnith 
colour,  may  abforb  fume  part  of  the  red  or  viourt  rays, 
which,  howtver,  is  not  found  to  be  the  cafe  in  fact; 
that  objedlioa  cannot  be  made  to  the  common  French  - 
glafs,  which  is  white,  and  which  on  this  account- 
he  thinks  rouA  be  preferable  to  the  Englilh  crown 
glifs. 

NotwithAanding  Meffrs  Clairaut  and  D’Alembert* 
fccroed  to  hive  exhauAcd  the  bufinefs  of  calculation  on  • 
the  fubjeft  of  Mr  DoUond’s  telcfi.opes,  no  ufe  could 
be  ma^e  of  their  labours  by  foreign  artiAs.  For  Aill  ^ 
the  tckfcopes  made  in  England,  according  to  00  exafl 

rulr^ 
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(a)  This  affertioo  of  M.  Clairaut  might  be  true  at-the  time  that  it  was  made,  but  it  is  by  no  means  fo  at 
prcicot. 
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THile,  M foreigner*  fuppofr^,  wrrc  «rtcstly  fup«nor  to 
any  that  co«M  lx  rautle  clfcwHcrc,  ihonjjh  under  th« 
inifnedijte  diirrtton  of  ihofe  aHr  calculatori.  For 
tills  M.  Bepuclin  afllgrird  fcTPral  rcafoni.  Amon^ 
othm,  he  thought  that  their  ceomelnral  theoremi 
were  too  general,  and  their  calrulations  too  complica* 
ted,  for  the  ufe  of  workmen.  He  alfo  thought,  that 
in  confequcnce  of  oeglc^ing  frnalt  quantities,  which 
thefe  calculators  pror<.flet!ly  did,  in  order  to  make  their 
altichraical  exprefli  >ns  more  cotnmodions,  their  con* 
duftoni  were  not  fufhciently  exad(.  But  what  he 
thought  to  be  of  the  moH  cnnfequence,  waa  the  want 
of  an  exaA  method  of  meafuting  the  rcfrai^ive  and 
difperfing  powera  of  the  different  kin<li  of  glafu  ; and 
for  want  of  thii*,  the  greateft  prccifioo  in  calculation 
was  altogether  ufclefs. 

Thefe  coofideratioot  induced  this  eemleman  to  take 
another  view  of  this  fubjcA  { but  ftili  he  could  not  re- 
concile the  ad^ual  effed  of  Mr  DoUoodU  ulefcopea 
with  hit  own  conclufioDt : fo  that  he  imagined,  either 
that  he  had  not  the  true  refraAion  and  dirpcriioo  of  the 
two  kind*  of  glafs  given  him  ; or  elfe,  that  the  abber* 
ration  which  ffiil  remained  after  hfi  calculaiioni,  muff 
’ have  been  deftroyed  by  fomc  irregularity  in  the  fur- 
facea  of  the  lenfea.  He  finds  fcvcral  errors  in  the  cal- 
cuUtiuna  both  of  M.  D’Alembert  and  Clairaut,  and 
concludea  with  expreiSog  kii  defign  to  purfue  thia  fub- 
jed  much  farther. 

M.  Euler,  who  firfi  g^ve  oceafioQ  to  thii  inquiry, 
which  terroinattd  fo  happily  for  the  advancement  of 
feienee,  being  perfuadetl  both  by  hit  reafonrng  and 
calculations,  that  Mr  Dollund  had  difeovered  no  new 
principle  in  optica,  and  yet  not  being  able  to  contro- 
vert Mr  Short*!  teftimony  In  favour  of  the  grKrdnefs  of 
his  tclefcopes,  concluded  that  thia  extraordinary  elfcd 
waa  owing,  in  part,  to  the  crown  glafa  not  tranfmit- 
ting  all  the  red  light,  which  would  otherwife  have 
come  to  a different  ^us,  and  have  diftorted  the  image; 
hut  principally  to  his  happening  to  hit  on  a juft  cur* 
vature  of  hit  glafs,  which  he  did  not  doubt  would  have 
produced  the  fameeOeA  if  his  lenfcihad  all  been  made 
of  the  fame  kind  of  glafs.  In  another  place  he  ima- 
gines that  the  gooiiucfs  of  Mr  Dollotid’a  lelcfcope 
might  be  owing  to  the  eye-glafs.  If  my  theory,  fayt 
he,  be  true,  thia  difngreeable  confequence  follnvrt,  that' 
Mr  Dollond*!  obje^-glaffes  cannot  be  exempt  from  the 
difperfion  of  colours  : yet  a regard  to  fo  rrfpe^able  a 
teflimony  embarTaffes  me  extremely,  it  being  as  diffi- 
cult to  qiteftion  fucb  expreO  authority, as  to  ahandona 
theory  which  appears  to  me  per'eftly  well  founded,  and 
to  embrace  an  opinion,  which  is  as  contrary  to  all  the 
eftrhlifhcd  law%  of  nature  ai  it  is  llran^  and  feeming- 
ly  abfurd.  He  even  appeals  to  experiments  made  in  a 
darkened  room  ; in  which,  he  f?ys,  he  is  confident  that 
Mr  DoUond's  objcA  glafTtrs  would  appear  to  have  the 
fame  dcfrdli  that  others  are  fuSjeft  to. 

Not  doubting,howe%Tr,hut  that  Mr  Dollond,  cither 
by  chance,  or  othen*  .fe,  haS  made  fame  confiderable 
improvement  in  the  conftrueiinn  of  telcfcopcs,  by  the 
combination  of  glaffes,  he  abandoned  hia  former  pro- 
jec»,  in  which  he  had  recourfe  to  different  mediums, 
and  confined  his  attention  to  lire  correttioo  of  the  er- 
rors which  arife  from  the  curvature  of  lenfea.  But 
while  be  was  prooaediog,  as  be  iougined,  upon  the 
N^246. 
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true  principles  of  optics,  of  which,  however,  he  mttlc 
but  little  ufe,  he  could  not  help  cxprefTing  lus  furprife 
that  Mr  Dollond  fliould  ha«c  been  led  to  fo  important 
a difeovery  by  reafoning  in  a manner  quit}  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  thin/^s.  At  length,  however,  M. 

Euler  was  convinced  of  the  reality  and  imp^>rtance  of 
Mr  DoUond’s  difcovcrics;  and  very  frankly  acknow- 
ledges, that  he  fhould  perhaps  never  have  been  brought 
to  affent  to  it,  had  not  his  fnend  M.  CIa<raut  affu- 
red  him  that  the  experiments  of  the  Englifh  optician 
might  he  depended  upon.  However,  ilie  experimenta 
of  M.  Zeiher  of  Peterfburgh  gave  him  the  moft  com. 
plcte  fatisfadion  with  rtfpe^  to  this  new  law  of  re* 
f^ra^ion. 

l*his  gentlernsn  demondrated,  that  it  is  the  lead  in 
the  coinpofition  of  glnfj  that  gives  it  ibis  remarkable 
property,  that  while  Uie  n-frxftion  of  the  mean  rays  is 
nearly  the  fame,  that  of  the  extremes  differs  coofi- 
dcrabty.  And,  by  tnereafing  the  quantity  of  lead  in 
the  mixture,  he  produced  a kind  of  glafs,  which  occa« 

Honed  a much  greater  fepatatioii  of  the  extreme  raya 
than  the  flint-glafs  which  Mr  Dolland  had  made  ufe 
of.  By  this  evidence  M.  Euler  owns  that  lie  was  com- 
pelled to  renounce  the  principle  which,  before  thia 
time,  had  been  confidcred  as  incontcilible,  vit,  that 
the  dirperfion  of  the  extreme  rays  depends  upon  the 
refradion  of  the  mean  : and  that  the  former  varies 
with  the  quality  of  the  glafs,  while  the  latter  Is  not 
affc£led  by  it. 

From  thefe  new  principles  M.  Euler  detlucm  theo- 
rems concerning  the  combination  of  the  lenfea,  and« 
in  a manner  fimilar  to  M.  Clairaut  and  D’Alembert, 
points  out  methods  of  conHruAiiig  archromatic  tele- 
icopes. 

While  lie  sra«  employed  upon  this  fubje^,  he  Informs 
us,  that  he  receiv^  a letter  from  M.  Zeiher,  dated 
Peterfburgh  ^cth  of  Januaiy  17^4,  in  which  h«  givestiowcf 
him  a particular  account  of  the  fuccds  of  his  expm- 
ments  on  the  compofitioo  of  glafs;  and  that,  having 
mixed  minium  and  fand  in  different  proportions,  thcthcfAsH 
refult  of  the  mean  refra^ion  and  the  difperfion  of 
rays  varied  according  to  the  following  table. 


Proportion  of 
minium  to 
Hint. 

Mean  refraction 
from  air  into 
gUli. 

Difperfion  of 
the  rays  in 
comparifon  of 
crtfWQ -glafa. 

1.  —3:1 

202B  : 

icoo 

4800  i iOOO 

II.  — 2 ! I 

1830  : 

1000 

3550 

1080 

III.  — 1:1 

17B7  I 

lOOO 

3159  ; 1000 

IV.  - i i 1 

•7J»  ! 

JOOO 

2237 

IOOO 

V.  - 4 : 1 

1724  ! 

loco 

1800  : IOOO 

VI.  — i ! 1 

1664  ; 

1000 

>354 

1000 

By  this  table  it  is  evident,  that  a greater  quantity 
of  lead  not  only  occafiont  a greater  difperfion  of  the 
rays,  but  alfo  confiderably  increafes  the  mean  refrac- 
tiun.  Tlie  fitft  of  thefe  kinds  of  glafs,  which  contains 
three  times  as  much  minium  as  flrnt,  will  apnear  very 
extraordinary;  fince,  hitherto,  no  traofparcnt  ftiSHancc 
has  been  known,  whofe  refradiive  power  exceeded  the 
ratio  of  two  to  one,  and  that  the  difperfion  occafioned 
by  this  plaft  is  almoi  five  times  as  great  as  that  of 
crowu  clafs,  which  could  dol  be  believed  by  thofc  who 
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efitCTtaine^  tny  doubt  coocerain^  the  famo  property  in 
flint  gUfr,  the  cffeA  of  which  is  three  times  as  great 
la  cTiiwo  gUfs.  One  may  obCenre,  howevert  in  thefe 
kinds  of  glafsi  focnething  of  a proportion  Ixtween  the 
mean  refraction  and  the  difperflon  of  rays,  which  may 
enable  us  to  reconcile  thefe  lurprifing  effeCb  with  other 
principles  already  known. 

Here,  however,  M.  Euler  announces  to  us  another 
difeovery  of  the  fame  M.  Zeiher,  no  lefs  furpriflng 
than  the  former,  and  whidi  difconcertcd  all  his  fchemes 
for  reconciling  the  above-mentioned  phenomena.  A s 
the  flx  kinds  of  fflaCi  mentioned  in  the  above  table 
were  compofed  or  nothing  but  minium  and  flint,  M. 
Zeiher  happened  to  think  of  mixtog  alkaline  falls  with 
them,  in  order  to  give  the  glals  a confifteoce  more 
proper  for  dioptric  ufrs ; when  he  was  much  furprifed 
to  find  this  mixture  greatly  diminifhed  the  mean  re- 
firsdion,  almoft  without  making  any  change  in  the  dif- 
perfiott.  After  many  trials,  he  at  length  obtained  a 
kind  of  glafs  greatly  fuperior  to  the  flint-glals  of  Mr 
DoUond,  with  refpe<^  to  the  conftni^oo  of  tele* 
fcopesi  fince  it  occafioned  three  times  as  great  a di* 
rperfion  of  the  rays  as  the  common  glafs,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  mean  reaction  was  only  as  i.6i  to  i. 

M.  Euler  alfo  gives  particular  indruCtions  how  to 
find  both  the  mean  and  extreme  refraCtive  power  of 
difiirrrnt  kinds  of  glafs ; and  particularly  advifes  to 
make  ufe  of  prifms  with  very  large  refra&tng  angles* 
not  lef#  than  70*. 

Notwithftanding  it  evidently  appeared,  we  may  fay, 
to  almoA  all  philosophers,  that  Mr  Dollood  had  made 
a real  difeovery  of  fomething  not  comprehended  in  the 
optical  principles  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  it  did  not  ap> 
pear  fo  to  Mr  Murdoch.  Upon  this  occafion,  he  inter* 
pofed  in  the  defence, as  he  imagined,  of  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton; maintaining,  that  MrDoUond's  pofitioni,  which, 
he  fays,  he  knows  not  by  what  milhap  have  been  deem- 
ed paradoxes  in  Sir  Ifaac't  theory  of  light,  are  really 
the  necei&ry  conrequenecs  of  it.  He  alfo  endeavours 
to  ftiow  that  Sir  Ifsac  might  not  be  miftakeo  in  his 
account  of  the  experiment  above-mentioned.  But,  ad> 
Aiitting  all  that  he  advances  in  this  part  of  his  defence, 

• Newton  muft  btre  made  ufe  of  a prifm  with  a much 
{mailer  refraCting  angle  than,  from  his  own  nccount 
•f  hts  experimems,  we  have  any  reafon  to  believe  that 
he  ever  did  make  ufe  of. 

The  faCt  probably  was,  that  Sir  Ifiuic  deceived  him- 
felf  in  this  cafe,  by  attending  to  what  he  imagined  to 
be  the  clear  canfequcnce  of  his  other  experiments;  and 
though  the  light  he  faw  was  certainly  tinged  with  co- 
lours, and  he  muft  have  feen  it  to  be  fo,  yet  he  might 
imagine  that  this  circumftance  arofe  from  fome  imper- 
fcAton  in  his  prifms,  or  in  the  difpofition  of  them, 
which  he  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  examine. 

It  is  alfo  obfervable,  that  Sir  Ifaac  is  not  fo  particular 
in  his  defeription  of  bis  prifms,  and  other  parts  of  his 
apparatus,  in  his  account  of  this  txperiment,  as  he 
geneially  is  in  other  cafes;  and  therefore,  probably, 
wrote  bis  account  of  it  from  his  osemory  only.  In 
reality,  it  is  no  reflexion  upon  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who 
did  fo  much,  to  fay  that  he  was  miftaken  in  this  par- 
ticular cafe,  and  that  he  did  not  make  the  difeovery 
that  Mr  DoUond  did ; though  it  be  great  praifie  to 
Mr  DoUond,  and  all  thofe  peifoos  who  coolributcd  to 
VoL.  XIll.  Patti. 
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this  difeovery,  that  they  ventured  to  call  in  queftioo 
the  authority  of  fo  great  a man. 

Mr  Dollood,  however,  was  not  the  only  optician 
who  had  the  merit  of  making  this  difeovery ; it  bad 
been  nude  and  applied  to  the  fame  purpofe  by  a pri- 
vate gentleman— Mr  Cheft  of  Cheft-hall  He  had 
obfierved  that  peifma  of  flint  glalii  gave  larger  fpec- 
truma  than  prifms  of  water  when  the  mean 
was  the  fame  in  both,  i.  e.  when  the  deviation  of  the 
refraAed  ray  from  the  dire^ion  of  the  incident  was 
the  fame.  He  tried  priCmi  of  other  glafs,  and  found 
fimilar  diflerenccs ) and  he  employed  w difeovery  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  made  achromatic  experiments 
fbme  time  before  DoUond.  Thefe  ^As  came  out  in  a 
procefs  raifed  at  the  inflaocc  of  Watkins  optician  at 
Charing-crofs,  as  alfo  io  a publication  by  MrRamfdca 
optician.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  Dol* 
lond  Hole  the  idea  from  Mr  Chefl,  or  that  they  had 
not  both  claims  to  the  difeovery. 

Still  the  heft  refraAing  telefcopct,  cooflroAed  on 
the  principles  of  Mr  Dollood,  are  defeAive,on  account 
of  that  colour  which,  by  the  aberration  of  the  rays, 
they  give  to  objeAs  vie«^  through  them,  unlefs  the 
objeA  glafs  be  of  fmall  diameter.  This  defcA  men  of 
genius  and  fcience  have  laboured  to  remove,  fome  by 
one  contrivance  and  fome  by  another.  Father  Bofo* 
wich,to  whom  every  branch  of  optics  is  i^uch  indebt- 
ed, has,  in  bis  attempts  for  this  purpofe,  difplayed  much  Difeovery 
ingenuity  ; but  the  philofopher  whofe  exertions  havcuf  Or  Ko. 
been  crowned  with  moll  fuccefs,  and  who  has  perhaps^ 
made  the  moft  important  difeovery  in  thta  branch^^'^***“' 
of  fcience  fince  the  era  of  Newton,  is  Dr  Robert  Blair*  ^ 
regius  profelTor  of  allronotny  in  the  college  of  Edin- 
burgh. By  a judicious  fet  of  experiments  ably  con- 
duAed,  he  has  proved,  that  the  quality  of  difperfiag 
the  rays  in  a greater  degree  than  crown  glafa,  is  not 
confined  to  a few  mediums,  but  is  puirdTcd  by  a great 
variety  of  fluids,  and  by  fome  of  thc(c  in  a moft  ex- 
traordinary degree.  He  has  fhown,  that  although 
the  greater  refrangibility  of  the  violet  rays  than  of  the 
red  rays,  when  light  pafTct  from  any  medium  whatever 
into  a vacuum,  may  be  confidrrrd  as  a h-w  of  nature  ; 
yet  in  the  paflages  of  light  from  one  medium  into  ano- 
ther, it  depends  entirely  on  the  qualities  of  the  me- 
di'^ns  which  of  thefe  rays  (hall  be  the  moft  refran- 
gible, or  whether  there  fhaU  be  any  diffrrence  in  their 
refrangibility.  In  order  to  correA  the  aberration  ari- 
fing  from  diflcrence  of  refrangibility  among  the  raya 
ofli^ht,  he  inftituted  a fet  of  experiment^,  in  the  con- 
duAiog  of  which  he  detcAcd  a verj  Angular  and  l-n- 
portant  quality  in  the  muriatic  acid.  In  all  the  di. 
fperfive  mediums  hitherto  examined,  the  green  rays, 
which  are  the  mean  refrangible  in  crown  glafs,  were 
found  among  the  lefs  refraugihle;  but  in  the  muriatic 
acid,  thefe  fame  rays  were  by  him  found  to  make  a 
part  of  the  more  rcfrangiLle.  'I1sis  difeovery  led  to 
complete  fuccefs  in  removing  the  great  defcA  of  opti- 
cal intlrumcnts,  vit.  that  diffipation  or  aberration  of 
the  rayo  which  ari£e  fiom  their  unequal  refrangibility, 
and  has  hitherto  rendered  tt  ixnpoflible  to  converge  all 
of  them  to  one  point  either  by  fingle  or  oppofite  re- 
fradtious.  A fluid,  in  which  the  paiticles  of  mailnc 
acid  and  metalline  jiarticlcs  hold  a due  proportion,  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  fc]>nratet  the  eitreme  rays  of  die 
H k IpcArum 
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fpcftrutn  muih  more  thin  crown  gUf«,  refraf^e  »II  the 
orders  of  the  rayt  in  the  fimc  pniportion  that  gUfe 
(!ocs : and  hence  rays  of  ail  colours  made  to  diverge 
hy  tlic  refra^ioD  of  the  gbfs.  may  either  be  rendered 
parallel  i»y  a rubfequent  refra^ion  made  in  the  conhne 
of  the  gUfs  and  this  fluid  : or,  by  weakening  the  re« 
fraftivc  denfity  of  the  fluid,  the  refra6tion  which  takes 
pi  ice  in  the  confine  of  it  and  ^Ufs  may  l>e  rendered  as 
regular  as  rclWdion,  without  the  lead  colour  whstcrer. 
The  Dodor  has  a lelcfcope,  not  exceeding  i ; inches 
in  length,  with  a compound  (*bjed  glafs  of  this  kind, 
sthich  cqusU  in  stU  refpeds,  if  it  docs  not  furpaCi),  the 
bed  of  I)oilnnd*s  4Z  inches  long.  Of  thisobjed  glafs 
a figure  will  be  found  in  the  third  rolume  of  thcTrsnf. 
adions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh;  and  tothat 
volume  we  mull  refer  our  readers  for  a full  and  per- 
fpicuoUs  account  of  the  experiments  which  led  to  this 
difeovery,  as  well  of  the  im{>ortanl  purpofes  to  which 
it  may  he  applied. 

We  (hall  conclude  the  hiftory  of  the  difcoTcries  con* 
ceming  refraftion,  with  fome  account  of  the  rrfrmc* 
tions  of  the  atmufphere. — Talles  of  this  have  been 
calculated  by  Mr  Lambert,  with  a view  to  corrtfl  the 
in;iccuracic«  of  geometrical  ohfervations  of  the  alti- 
tudes of  mountains.  The  ohfemtions  uf  Mr  l.ani> 
bcrl,  however,  go  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  refrao* 
tive  power  of  the  atmofphe/c  is  invariaUe  : But  this 
is  by  no  means  the  cafe  ; and  therefore  hit  rules  mull 
Le  confidered  as  true  for  the  mean  date  of  the  air 
only. 

A mod  rerr.arkahie  variety  in  the  refradive  power 
of  the  atmofpherc  wji  oUferved  by  Dr  Neiilcton,  near 
Halifax  in  Vorkihire,  which  demonflrales  how  liitle 
we  can  depend  upnn  the  calculated  heights  of  moun- 
tains, when  the  obfervitions  arc  made  with  an  inflru- 
ment,  and  the  refra^ivc  power  o[  the  air  is  to  be  aU 
lower!  for.  Being  defirous  tn  learn,  by  ubfervation, 
how  far  thv  mercury  w'ould  drfceml  in  the  baroircter 
at  any  given  elevation  (for  which  there  is  the  bcil  op* 
portunity  in  that  hilly  country},  he  propofed  to  take 
the  height  of  fomc  of  their  highell  hills;  but  when  he 
attempted  it,  he  found  his  obfervation  fo  much  dif* 
turbed  by  refradion,  tbet  he  could  come  to  no  cer* 
tainty.  Having  meafured  one  hill  of  a confidcrablc 
height,  in  a clear  day,  and  ohferved  the  mercury  at  I'le 
bottom  and  at  the  top,  he  found,  according  to  that 
eilimation,  that  about  90  feet  or  more  were  required 
to  make  the  mercury  fall  rVth  of  an  Inch  ; hut  after* 
wards,  repeating  the  experiment  on  a clouJy  day, 
when  the  air  was  rather  grofs  and  ba/y,  he  found  the 
fmall  angles  fo  n^uch  (ncrcafcd  by  refradiun  ns  to  make 
the  hill  much  higher  than  before.  He  afterwards  fre- 
quently made  ohfervations  at  his  own  houfe,  by  point- 
ing a quadrant  to  the  tops  of  fome  neight  ouring  hills, 
nod  obferved  that  they  would  appear  higher  in  the 
morning  before  funrife,  and  nlfo  late  in  the  evening, 
than  at  noon  in  a clear  day,  by  feveral  miautea.  In 
one  cafe  the  elevations  of  the  fame  hill  differed  mure 
than  30  minutes.  From  this  he  infers,  that  obferva- 
tions  made  on  very  high  hills,  cfpccially  when  viewed 
at  a diliance,  and  under  fmall  angles,  as  they  generally 
arc,  are  probably  uncertain,  and  nut  much  to  be  de- 
{*endcd  upon. 

M.  Euler  confidered  with  great  accuracy  the  refrac- 
tive power  of  the  atmorphcrc,  as  afl'eded  by  different 
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degrees  of  heat  and  eUfticityt  In  which  be  (howo,  that 
its  refradive  power,  to  a CODfiderablc  dlflance  from  the 
xenith,  is  fuffi.icntly  near  the  proportion  of  the  tail- 
gent  of  that  diilancc,  and  that  the  law  of  refraftion 
follows  the  direct  raeioof  the  height  of  the  baroinrlcr, 
atii  the  inverfc  ratio  of  the  difference  mark:d  by  the 
llwrmomcter ; hut  when  liars  arc  in  the  horizon,  the 
cbinges  are  in  a ratio  focnewhat  greater  than  this,  more 
efjKcially  on  account  of  the  variation  in  tl>e  heat. 

The  caule  of  the  twinkling  of  the  flars  is  now  ge* 
oerdly  acknowledge!  to  be  the  nncqual  rcfradtion  ' 

light,  in  confequence  of  inequalities  and  uadulatioBs[,i^ 
in  the  Htmofpberc.  ceminv:  the 

Mr  Mii'hell  fuppofes  that  the  arrival  of  fewer  or  *’****^l'"?t 
more  rays  at  one  time,  etpcciaily  from  the  fmaller  or®^*^** 
tlte  more  remote  fixed  flarr,  may  make  fuch  an  une- 
qual iropreffion  ut  on  the  eye,  as  may,  at  leall,  have 
fome  (h4rr  in  prodiiring  this  iffed;  fince  it  may  be 
fijppdfcd,  tliat  even  a Jingle  particle  of  light  is  fuflicient 
to  nuke  a fcnfible  ireprelHon  upon  the  organa  of  fight; 
fo  that  very  few  particles  arriving  at  the  eye  in  a fc- 
cond  of  lime,  perhaps  do  more  than  three  or  four,  may 
be  fufficienl  to  mrke  aa  objed  cunilautly  vifiblc.  Vor 
though  ihc  impreflioo  may  be  confidered  as  momenta, 
ry,  yet  the  perception  occafioncii  by  it  is  of  fome  tin- 
ration.  Hence,  he  Cays,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
number  of  the  particlej  of  light  which  enter  the  eye  in 
a fecond  of  time,  even  from  Sirius  himfelf  (the  light 
of  which  docs  not  exceed  that  of  the  fmalidt  vhi.)ie 
fLxed  Aar,  in  a greater  proportion  than  that  of  about 
1000  to  1),  may  nut  exceed  3000  or  40CC,  and  from 
Aars  of  the  fccond  magnitude  they  may,  therefore, 
proliably  not  exceed  lOo.  Now  the  apparent  inenrafe 
ami  diminution  of  tlie  fight  which  w*e  ohferve  in  the 
twinkling  of  llie  Aar<i,  feemsto  be  repeated  at  not  very 
unequal  intervals,  perhaps  about  four  or  five  ttmex  io  a 
fecond.  He  therefore  thouitht  it  rcafuo.ible  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  inequalities  which  will  naturally  arif< 

Irom  the  chance  of  the  rays  coming  fomulmcs  a little 
denfer,  ami  fumetiriKs  a little  rarer,  in  fo  fmall  a num- 
ber of  them  as  mult  fall  upon  ibe  eye  in  tiie  fourth 
or  fifth  part  of  a fecond,  may  be  fuflicient  to  account 
for  this  appearaoce.  An  addition  of  two  or  three  par- 
ticles of  fight,  or  perhaps  a linglc  one,  upon  20,  efpe- 
cially  if  there  Aiouid  he  an  equal  deficicncY  out  of  the 
rexi  20,  would,  he  foppofcil,  be  very  fetrGble,  os  be 
thought  was  probable  from  the  very  great  difference  in 
the  appearance  of  Aars,  the  fight  of  which  does  not 
differ  fo  much  as  is  commonly  imagined.  The  light  of  ^ 

the  middlemoA  Aar  in  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear  does 
not,  he  thinks,  exceed  the  light  eif  the  very  fmall  Aar 
that  is  next  to  it  in  a greater  proportion  than  that  of 
about  16  or  20  to  1 ; and  M.  Bouger  found,  that  a 
difference  in  the  tight  of  objcAsof  one  part  in  66  was 
fuflicicntly  diAiDguilh  ihle. 

It  will  perhaps,  he  fays,  be  obje^cd,  that  the  rays 
coming  fiom  birius  arc  too  numerous  to  admit  of  a 
fuflicient  inequality  arifiug  from  theconsmon  effedi  of 
chance  fofrcquenily  as  would  be  ceceffary  to  produce 
this  cffeA,  whaitver  might  happen  with  refped  to  the 
fm^lIcr  Aars  ; but  he  ubierves,  that,  till  wc  know  what 
inequality  is  nccefTary  to  prodnee  this  effed^,  we  can 
only  gurfs  at  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

Since  thefe  obfcrvaltons  were  publiAicd,  Mr  MicheS 
hjs  entertained  fome  fufpicion  that  tbc  unequal  d^n. 
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fity  of  li)^t  6oet  not  contribute  to  thtf  effrd  io  fo 
great  a degree  a>  he  had  imagined,  erpeciallv  In  coo> 
^uence  ot  obferriog  that  even  Venua  doea  rometimci 
tirinkW.  Thia  he  once  obferved  her  to  do  remarkablj 
when  (he  waa  about  6 degrees  high,  tltough  Jupiter, 
mliich  waa  then  al>out  l6  degreea  high,  and  waa  fen- 
fi^Iy  lefb  luminouB,  did  not  twinkle  at  all.  If,  nnt- 
wiihdanding  tbegieat  number  nf  raya  which,  nd  doubt, 
come  to  the  eye  from  fueb  a furfaceaa  thia  planet  pre- 
fenta,  its  appearance  be  liable  to  be  afTe^cd  in  thia 
manner,  it  mull  be  owing  to  fuch  undulationa  in  the 
•tmofphere,  aa  will  probably  render  the  effe^  of  every 
other  caufe  altogether  infenhble.  The  conjefture, 
however,  haa  fo  much  probability  In  >(,  that  rt  well  de* 
ilervcd  to  be  recited. 

ai  M.  Mufcheobrock  fiifpe^s,  that  the  twinkling  of 
Mr  the  ilara  arifea  from  fomc  aftedion  of  the  eye,  aa  well 
vJ^'oD  atmofphcre.  For  he  fsiya,  that  in 

Holland,  when  the  weather  ia  frodypand  the  (ky  very 
clear,  the  dara  twinkle  mod  manifcdly  to  the  naked 
eye,  though  not  in  telcfcopea  ; and  fince  he  docs  not 
fuppofc  that  there  ia  any  great  exhalation,  or  dancing 
nf  the  vapour  at  that  time,  he  quedions  whether  the 
vivacity  of  the  light  ade^ng  the  eye  may  not  be  con- 
cerned in  the  phenomenon. 

But  thia  philofopher  might  very  eafily  have  fatiahed 
himfrlf  with  refpe^  to  thia  hypothefia,  by  looking  at 
the  dara  near  the  cetiich,  when  the  light  traverfea  Imt 
a fmall  part  of  the  atmofpbere,  and  therefore  might 
be  expedrd  to  affeA  the  eye  the  mod  fenfibly.  t'or 
he  would  not  have  perceived  them  to  twinkle  near  fo 
much,  as  they  do  near  the  horizon,  when  much  more 
of  their  light  ia  intercepted  by  the  atmofphere. 

Some  admnoraera  have  lately  endeavoured  to  ex. 
plain  the  twinkling  of  the  fixed  dart  by  the  extreme 
minutenefa  of  their  apparent  diameter ; fo  that  they 
fuppofc  the  fight  of  them  ia  intercepted  by  every  mote 
that  floats  in  the  air.  But  Mr  Michell  obfervea,  that 
no  objeA  can  hide  a dar  from  ut  that  is  not  large 
enough  to  exceed  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  dar,  by 
the  diameter  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  ; fo  that  if  a flar 
waa  a marhcmatical  point,  the  interpoflng  objedl  mud 
fltll  he  equal  in  fiee  to  the  pupil  of  the  eyei  nay,  it 
mud  be  large  enough  to  hide  the  dar  from  both  eyca 
at  the  fame  time. 

Befidcs  a variation  in  the  quantity  of  light,  a mo- 
mentary change  of  colour  haa  likewife  bem  obfervtd 
in  feme  of  the  fixed  dara.  Mr  MeWUle  faya,  that 
when  one  looka  fiedfadlv  at  Slnua,  or  any  bright  liar 
not  much  elevated  above  the  horixon,  iu  colour  feema 
not  to  be  conftanlly  white,  but  aypeara  tindured,  at 
every  twinkling,  with  red  and  blue.  This  obfervalion 
Mr  Melville  puts  among  hia  qiicriea,  with  rtfped  to 
which  he  could  not  entirely  fatiafy  himfelf  | and  he 
obferves,  that  the  reparation  of  tlie  colours  by  the  re. 
frtdive  power  of  the  atmofphere  ia»  probably,  too 
fmall  to  be  perceived.  But  the  ruppofitioc  of  Mr  Mi- 
cH'll  almvc-mentioned  will  pretty  well  account  for  this 
circumflance,  though  it  may  be  thought  inatlcquate 
to  the  former  cafe.  For  the  red  and  bine  raya  being 
much  fewer  than  thofe  of  the  intermediate  colours, 
and  therefore  much  more  liable  to  Inequalities,  from 
the  common  effed  of  chance,  a fmall  excefa  or  defed 
in  either  of  them  will  make  a very  fenfiblc  dtdercnce 
{n  the  colour  of  the  dara* 
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§ 3.  Di  eooctitt  cvneermng  the  Re/tedien  of  L*ghi» 

However  much  the  ancients  might  have  been  mlf* 
taken  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  light,  we  find  that  thtd»fco»c- 
ihey  were  acquainted  with  two  very  iroponant  obfer-"*^*.^ 
vatlons  concerning  it ; viz.  that  light  ia  propagatetf*^^^’^'*' 
in  right  lines,  and  that  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equsl 
to  the  aogic  of  refledion.  Who  it  w.is  that  fiift  made  n 

ihcfe  important  ohfcrvationa  is  not  known.  But  in- 
deed, imporunc  as  they  arc,  ond  the  foundation  of  a 
great  part  of  even  the  prefent  fyftem  of  optics,  it  is 

fioffiblc  that,  if  he  were  known,  he  might  not  be  a!- 
owed  to  have  any  (hare  of  merit,  at  Icaft  for  the  frtnt'r 
of  them  ; the  fad  is  fo  very  obvious,  and  fo  eafily  ar. 
certained.  Aa  to  the  latter,  that  the  angU  ofmcidtnce 
it  t*iua!  to  the  angle  of  nfeOion^  it  w'js  probably  firll 
difeovered  by  obferving  a ray  of  the  fun  refleftej 
from  the  furfacc  of  water,  or  fomc  other  polifhei 
body  ; or  from  obferving  the  images  of  objedls  reflec- 
ted by  fuch  furfacea.  If  philofophers  attended  to  thia 
phenomenon  at  all,  they  could  not  hut  lake  nolice» 
that,  if  the  ray  fell  nearly  perpendicular  upon  fuch  a 
furfacc,  it  was  rcflcfled  near  the  perpendicular  j and 
if  it  fell  obliquely,  it  waa  refle^ed  obliquely  : and  if 
they  thought  of  applying  an^kind  ofmenfuresto  thefc 
angles,  however  coarfc  and  impcrfetfl,  they  could  not 
but  fee  that  there  was  fnfiicient  reafon  to  alTcrt  their 
equality.  At  the  fame  lime  they  could  not  but  know 
that  the  incident  and  rcflcifled  rays  were  both  in  the 
fame  plane. 

Arid  »tlc  was  fenfiblc  that  it  is  the  refleftion  of  light 
from  thr  atmofphere  which  prcvcota  total  darknefa 
after  the  fun  fets,  and  in  places  where  he  doth  not 
Ihioe  in  the  day-time.  He  was  alfo  of  opinion,  that 
rainbow'!,  hulos,  and  mock  funs,  were  all  occaiioned 
by  the  rcflcAion  of  the  fun.benma  In  different  circum- 
ftances,  by  which  an  ioiperfect  in^agc  of  his  boly  waa 
roduced,  the  colour  only  being  exhibited,  and  not 
is  proper  figure.  The  image,  he  faya,  Is  not  finglc, 
as  in  a mirror  ; for  each  drop  of  rain  is  too  fmall  to 
reflcA  a vifiblc  image,  but  the  conjun^'on  of  all  the 
images  is  vifiblc. 

Without  inquirrng  any  farther  into  the  nature 
light  or  vifion,  the  ancient  geometricians  contented treacife  of 
tlicmfeivcs  with  deducing  a fyftem  of  optics  from  lhc°l'*‘“« 
two  obfervations  mentioned  above,  viz.  the  reAUIncar 
progrefa  of  light,  and  the  equality  of  the  angles  »f 
incidence  and  reflexion.  The  treatife  of  opitca  w hich 
has  been  aferibed  to  Euclid  is  employed  about  deter- 
mining the  apparcatfize  and  figure  of  ubfe^  from  the 
angle  under  which  tlicy  appear,  or  which  the  extre- 
mities of  them  fubtend  at  the  tyc,  and  the  apparcut 
jdacc  of  the  image  of  an  objcA  refleded  from  a po- 
liflicd  mirror ; which  he  fixes  at  the  place  where  the 
refletded  ray  meets  a perpendicular  tolhc  mirror  drawn 
through  tlic  objedi.  But  thia  work  is  fo  imperfect, 
and  fo  inaccuraltly  dinwn  up,  that  it  is  not  general* 
ly  thought  to  be  the  pmdudtioa  of  that  great  geomc* 
trician. 

It  appears  from  a circumflance  in  the  hiftory  of  So. 

Crates,  that  the  effefis  of  burning-glafica  had  alfo^*V^“ 
been  obferved  by  the  ancients ; and  it  prohibit 
llie  Romani  h,d  a rorlhoj  oflightiac;  their  facrixl  fircUir  an£i- 
bf  lacani  of  a coiicarc  fpcculum.  It  feemi  iiijccj 
hare  beta  known  pretty  early,  that  there  ii  on  in- 
U h a ereafe 
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create  cf  heat  b tht  pliec  wtfvre  the  raj«  of  Hj^hc  loeet, 
when  they  are  refic^cd  from  a concave  mirror.  The 
humbg  power  of  concave  mirroni  i>  taken  notice  of 
by  Euclid  in  the  fecond  book  of  the  treatife  above- 
mentioned.  If  we  give  hot  a fataU  degree  of  credit 
to  what  Tone  ancient  hiftonana  are  faid  to  have  writ- 
ten concerning  the  exploits  of  Archimedes,  we  (hall 
be  induced  to  think  that  he  made  great  ufe  of  this 
principle,  in  conftrudliag  Tone  very  powerful  burning* 
miftori ; but  nothing  being  (aid  of  othrr  perfona  ma- 
king ufe  of  his  inventions,  the  whole  account  is  very 
doubtfoL  It  is  allowed,  however,  tbjt  this  eminent 
geometrician  did  write  a treatife  on  the  fubjed  of  buns- 
lag-tnirron,  though  it  be  not  now  extant. 

B.  Porta  fuppofes  that  the  borning-mirrors  of  the 
ancient!  were  of  metal,  in  the  form  of  a feAion  of  a 
parabola.  It  follows  from  the  propertiea  of  this  curve, 
that  alt  the  rays  which  hill  upon  it,  parallel  to  its  axis, 
will  meet  in  the  fame  point  at  the  focus.  Confrquent- 
ty,  if  the  vertex  of  the  parabola  be  cut  off,  as  in  fig.  i. 
k will  make  a convenient  burning-mirror.  In  fome 
drawings  of  this  mllrument  the  frullum  is  fo  fmtll, 
as  to  look  like  a ring.  With  an  inflrument  of  this 
kind,  it  is  thought,  that  the  Romans  lighted  their  fa. 
cred  fire.  Some  have  alfo  thought  that  this  was  the 
form  of  the  mirror  with  which  Archimedes  burnt  the 
Roman  fleet  { ufing  cither  a tens,  to  throw  the  raya 
parallel,  when  they  bad  been  brought  to  a focus } or 
applying  a fmallcr  parabolic  mirror  for  this  purpofe,  as 
is  reprefented  fi|^.  3.  But  Dechaleslhows,  that  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  convey  any  rays  in  a diredion  parallel  to 
one  another,  except  tho(e  chat  come  from  the  fame 
point  in  the  fun’s  diik. 

All  this  time,  however,  the  nature  of  reflexion  was 
very  far  from  being  underflood.  Even  lord  Bacon, 
who  i^adc  much  greater  advances  in  natural  philofo- 
phy  than  his  predeceflbrs,  and  who  pointed  out  the 
true  method  of  improving  it,  was  fo  far  deceived  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  rcfleAion  and  refra^ion,  that 
he  fuppefed  it  poflible  to  fee  the  image  refle^ed  from 
a looking-glaft,  without  feeing  the  glafs  itfelf ; and  to 
this  porpole  he  quotes  a ftory  of  fiiar  Bacon,  who  is 
reported  to  have  apparently  walked  in  the  air  between 
two  fieeples,  and  which  was  thought  to  have  been  ef- 
frded  by  refledlion  from  glaflea  while  he  walked  upon 
the  ground.  ^ 

The  whole  bufioefa  of  feting  images  in  the  air  may 
be  traced  up  to  VitHIio;  and  what  he  faid  upon  the 
fubjefl  feems  to  have  pafTed  from  writer  to  writer,  with 
eonriderable  additions,  to  the  time  of  lord  Bacon.  What 
Viteliio  endeavours  to  (how  is,  that  it  is  poflihle,  by 
means  of  a cylindrical  convex  fpcculum,  to  fee  the 
images  of  objefia  in  the  air,  out  of  the  fpeculum,  when 
ibe  ohje^i  themfclvei  cannot  he  feen.  But,  if  hisde- 
frription  of  the  apparatus  requifite  for  this  experiment 
be  attended  to,  it  will  be  fecn  that  the  eye  was  to  be 
direfled  towards  the  fpcculum,  which  was  placed  with- 
in a room,  while  both  the  ebjcA  and  the  fpedlator 
were  without  it.  But  though  be  recommends  this  ob* 
fervation  to  the  diligent  fluidy  of  his  readers,  he  has 
not  defertbed  it  in  fuch  a manner  as  is  very  intelli- 
gible { and,  indeed,  ii  is  certain,  that  do  fuch  effo^ 
cai  be  produced  by  a convex  mirror.  If  he  himfcif 
did  make  any  trial  nitk  the  apparatus  that  he  dcficribea 
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for  thia  pnrpofe,  he  mnft  have  been  under  fome  dbcep* 
tion  with  refpe^  to  it. 

B.  Porta  ^yi,  that  this  efle6l  may  br  prodoced  by 
a plane  mirror  only;  and  that  an  iogenioui  perfon  may 
fuccced  in  it : hut  bis  more  particular  defeription  of  a 
method  to  produce  this  extraordinary  appearance  is  by 
a plane  mirror  and  a concave  one  combined. 

Kircher  alfo  fpeaks  of  the  poflibiSiiy  of  exhibiting 
thefe  pendulous  images,  and  fuppoies  that  they  are  re- 
flected from  the  denfe  air  ; and  the  mofl  perie^  and 
pleafing  deception  depending  upon  the  imagea  in  the 
air  is  one  of  which  uis  writer  gives  a p.'rticulrr  ac- 
count in  hit  /fr/  Mt^na  Lmu  tt  p.  78^* 

this  cafe  the  image  is  placed  at  the  txMtom  of  a hollow 
polifhed  cylinder,  by  which  means  It  appears  like  a 
real  folid  fubftaoce,  fufpended  within  the  mouth  of  the 
veflet.  In  this  manner,  he  fays,  be  once  exhibited  a 
reprefentstion  of  the  ifcenfion  of  Chrift ; wlicn  the 
imagea  were  fo  perfe&,  that  the  fpefiiators  could  not 
be  perfuaded,  but  by  attempting  to  handle  them,  that 
they  were  not  real  fubflances. 

Among  other  amnfing  things  that  were  either  in- 
vented or  improied  by  Kircher,  was  the  method  of 
throwing  the  appearance  of  letters,  and  other  forms  of 
things,  into  a darkened  room  from  without,  by  meant 
of  a lens  sad  a plane  mirror.  The  figures  or  Ictccrs 
were  written  upon  the  (ace  of  the  mirror,  and  invert- 
ed } and  the  fociu  of  the  lens  waa  cootrtved  to  fall  up- 
on the  (creeo  or  wall  that  received  their  imagea.  In 
this  manner,  he  (ays,  that  with  the  light  of  the  funhe- 
could  throw  a plain  aad  difliiiA  image  coo  feet. 

It  was  Kepler  who  firft  difeovered  CM  tiue  rtafon 
of  the  apparent  places  of  obje^  (eco  by  reflediog  mir*  of  Kcflw. 
rors,  as  it  dcpei^t  upon  the  angle  which  the  rays  of 
light,  ifluing  from  the  extreme  part  of  an  objed,  make 
with  one  another  after  fuch  refledtoos.  lo  plane  mir- 
rors (hrle  rays  arc  refleded  with  the  fame  degree  of 
iocliuation  to  one  another  that  they  had  before  their 
incidence  \ but  he  (hows  that  this  inclination  is  chan* 
ged  in  convex  and  concave  mirrort. 

Mr  Boyle  made  (bme  curious  c^fervabona  concern- 
ing  the  refleding  powers  of  differently  coloured 
Aaoccs.  Many  levaed  men,  he  fays*  imagined  that’’^' 
fnow  sffeds  the  eyes,  not  by  a ^orrenvi/,.  but  by  a 
malive  light ; but  having  placed  a quantity  of  foow  in 
a room  from  which  all  foreign  light  was  excluded,  nei- 
ther he  nor  any  body  el(e  was  able  to  perceive  it.  To 
try  whether  white  belies  refled  more  light  than  others^ 
he  held  a (heet  of  white  paper  in  a fon-kwam  admit- 
ted into  a darkened  room  ; and  oblerved  chat  it  reflec- 
ted nr.uch  more  light  than  a paper  of  any  other  colour,, 
a confiderahle  part  of  the  room  being  enlightened  by 
it.  Farther,  to  (how  that  white  bodies  rc6cd  the  rsya 
outwards,  he  adds,  that  common  buming-glafTes  will 
not  of  a long  time  burn  or  difcolour  white  paper. 

When  he  was  a boy,  he  fays,  and  took  great  picafurc 
in  making  experiment!  with  thefe  gLiffes,  be  was  mock 
fntpriCed  at  this  remarkable  circumftancc ; and  it  feC 
him  very  early  upon  guefftng  at  the  nature  of  white- 
nefs,  el^clal^  aa  be  obferved  that  the  image  of  the 
fuD  was  not  fo  well  defined  upon  while  paper  as  upon 
black  { and  as,  when  be  put  ink  upon  the  paper,  the 
moiflure  would  be  quickly  dried  up,  and  ^e.  paper, 
which  be  could  not  bum  ^forc,  would  preCcnily  take 
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fire.  He  a]fo  foaiui,  tEet,  by  espofinj^  hie  hand  to 
the  fun,  with  a thin  black  elovc  upon  it,  it  would  be 
fiddenly  and  more  eoofiderably  heated,  than  if  he  held 
his  naked  hand  to  the  rays,  or  pat  on  a glove  of  thin 
white  leather. 

To  prove  that  b!«‘>ck  ia  the  reverfe  of  white,  with 
refpedt  to  its  property  of  refir^rngthe  ra^sof  the  fun, 
he  promred  a Urge  piece  of  bUck  marble  { and  having 
got  it  ground  into  the  form  of  a large  fphencal  con* 
cave  fpeculam,  he  found  that  the  image  of  the  fan  re- 
fle^d  from  it  waa  far  offending  or  dazalin;^  his 
eyes,  as  it  would  have  done  from  another  fpeculum  | 
and  thongh  this  waa  Urge,  he  could  not  in  a long  time 
fet  a piece  of  wood  on  fire  with  it ; though  a far  le{t 
fpcculuiD,  of  the  fame  form,  and  of  a more  refieding 
fubfiaoce,  would  prefently  have  made  it  flame. 

To  fatisfy  himfelf  ftill  ^rther  with  refpe^  to  this 
fshjed,  he  took  a broad  and  large  tile  $ and  having 
made  one  half  of  ita  farface  white  and  the  other  black, 
be  eapofed  it  to  the  fummer  fan.  And  haring  let  it  lie 
there  (bmc  time,  he  found,  that  while  the  whited  pirt 
remained  cool,  the  part  that  was  black  was  grown 
very  hot.  For  his  fsrther  fatisfaAron,  he  fometimes 
left  part  of  the  tile  of  its  native  red  t and,  after  expo* 
fiag  the  whole  to  the  fun,  obCerred  t^t  this  part  grew 
hotter  than  the  white,  but  waa  not  to  hot  as  the  black 
part.  He  atfb  oblervet,  that  rooms  hung  with  black 
are  aot  only  dariier  than  they  would  otherwife  he,  but 
wawner  too ; and  be  knew  fereral  perfons,  who  found 
great  incooveoiriicf  from  rooms  hung  with  hUck.  As 
another  proof  of  his  hypothefir,  he  informs  us,  that  a 
rirtuofo,  of  uofuf^eded  credit,  acquainted  him,  that, 
in  a hot  climate,  he  had  ieen  tggs  well  road^  in  a 
ihort  time,  by  firft  blacking  the  fhefit,  and  then  expo* 
fiog  tbe«  to  the  fon. 

already  taken  notice  of  the  remarkahlc 
P^®P***y  ofligaum  nephriticum  firft  obfemd'by  Kir. 
H^oum  xK.  cher.  (See  Guilambina.^  However,  all  hit  obfer- 
pkriucum.  vatiooa  with  regard  to  it  fell  very  fhort  of  Mr  Bbyle. 

He  defertbes  this  lignum  nephriticum  to  Ben  whicifh 
kind  of  wood,  that  was  brought  from  Mexico,  which 
the  natives  call  or  i/c^ea«Mf,  and  which  had  been- 
thought  to  tinge  water  of  a green  eotonr  only  t but 
he  fays  that  he  found  it  to  communicate  all  kinds  of 
colours.  If,  lays  he,  an  infnfion  of  this  wood  be  pmt 
iotoagUTs  globe,  and  erpofed  to  a ftmug  light,  it 
srill  be  as  coloorlels  a«  pare  water  t’but  if  it  be  carried 
into  a place  a little  (bided,  it  will  be  a moft  beaotifnl 
green.  In  a place  ftiU  more  (haded,  it  will  incline  to 
red  s and  in  a very  fiiady  place,  or  in  an  opaque  veffirl, 
H will  be  green  again. 

A cup  of  this  remarksUe  wood  was  fent  to  Kir* 
ehcr  by  the  procurator  of  his  fodety  at*  Mexico,  and 
was  prefented  by  him  to  the  emperoraio  great  enri- 
ofity.  It  is  called  Jigtttm  bresufo  the  in* 

fofioQ  of  it  was  imagined  to  be  of  fcrvice  difeafes 
of  the  kidneya  and  bladder,  and  the  natives  of  the 
country  where  it  grows  do  make  ufeof  it'fer  that  pur* 
pofe.  a. 

Mr  Boyle  corre^ed  feveral  of  die  hafty  obfervationt 
of  Kircber  concerning  tbc  colours  that  appear  in  tbe» 
iofufioo  of  lignum  nephritienm,  and  he  diverfitied  the 
eaperiffients  with  it  in  a very  pleaiiag  manner.  Hr 
firft  diftin^y.  noted  the  two  very  different  coloiira 
wbkh  this  reaarkablc  tindlore  exhibits  Ly  traolmit* 
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ted  and  refieficd  light.  If,  fiyl  he,  it  be  hcM  dfredt. 
ly  between  the  li^ht  and  the  rye,  it  will  appear  tin*  * 
ged  (excepting  the  very  top  of  it,  where  a ITcy-colour* 
cd  circle  fometimes  appears)  almoft  of  a golden  colour, 
except  the  tnfufioo  be  too  ftron  r ; {q  which  cafe  it  wilt 
be  dark  or  reildKh,  and  rcq  nres  to  He  diluted  with 
water.  But  if  it  be  held  from  the  light,  fo  that  the* 
eye  be  between  the  light  and  the  phial,  it  will  appear 
of  a deep  lovely  blue  colour  ; as  will  alfo  the  drops,  if* 
any  lie  on  the  outfide  of  the  glafs. 

When  a little  of  this  tr»«flure  was  poured  upon  a 
(heet  of  white  paper,  and  placed  hi  a wiudow  where 
the  fun  eoukl  (nine  upon  it,  he  obfcrvrd,  that  if  he 
turned  his  back  upon  the  fun,  the  fhndow  of  hfs  pen, 
or  any  fuch  (lender  fubftance,  proje^cd  upon  the  Is* 
quor,  would  not  be  all  dark,  like  other  ftudows  ; but 
that  part  of  it  would  be  curioufly  coloured,  the  edge 
of  it  next  the  body  being  almoft  of  a lively  gulden 
oolour,  and  the  urore  remote  part  blue.  Thcfc,  a-.id 
other  experinseDts  of  a fimilar  nature,  many  of  hia* 
fneudi,  he  fays,  beheld  with  wonder;  and  he  re* 
membered  an  excclleat  oculift,  who  accident  lUy  meet, 
ing  with  a phial  full  of  this  liquor,  and  bein^  unac* 
quainted  with  this  remarkable  property  of  it,  ima- 
gined, after  he  had  viewed  it  a loog  tinfoi  that  feme 
new  and  ftrange  diftemper  had  feized  hiacyes:  an  I 
Mr  Boyle  himfelf  acknowledges,  th^t  the  oddneft  of 
the  pheof«neooQ  made  him  very  defirous  to  find  out* 
the  caufe  ofjt ; and  his  iaquixict  were  not  ahogether' 
unfuccefsfuh 

Obferving  that  this  tinAuir,  if  it  vrere  too  deep,’- 
was  not  tinged  iu  fo  heanttful  a manner,  and  that  the 
impregnating  virtue  of  the  wood  did,  by  brln^  fre* 
quentJy  infufed  id  fire(h  water,  gradually  decay,  he  con* 
yidured  that  tbe  tindure  eootained  much  of  the  effen.^ 
tiai  (alt  of  tbe  wood;  and  to  try  whether  the  fubtle* 
parts,  on  which  the  colour  depended,  were  volatiltf* 
hnoogh  to  be  diftitled,  without  dHTolving  their  tex*> 
tore,  he  applied  focne  of  it  to  the  genfte  beat  of  a 
Ump*furnace } but  be  found  alt  that  came  over  wan” 
na  limpkl  and  colourlefa-  aa  roik  water,  while  that* 
which  remained  I chiod  waa  of  fo  deep  a blue,  that  it' 
wna  only  in  n very  ftrong  light  that  it  appeared  of  any* 
oolotm 

Sufpedmgthatlhe' tinging  pnitichs  abounded  with* 
folta,  whofe  texture,  and  the  colour  thence  ariting,' 
would  probably  be  altered 'by  aeids,  he  poured  Into  x 
fmall  qnantity  of*it  a very  little  fpinttif  vinegar,  aad** 
found  that  tbe  blue  colour  immediately  vaniftied,  while* 
the  golden  one*  remained,  on  which  ever  ltde  it  wan^ 
viewed  with  refpe^  to  the  light. 

Upoo  -this  he  imagioed,  thst  as  tbe  acid  falts  of  (hir 
vioegai  had  been  able  to  deprive  the  liquor  of  its  Due* 
colour;  a rslphorcoos  fait,  which  is  of  a contrary  na. 
ture,  would  deftroy  their  effedls  ; and  having  placed 
himfelf  betwixt  the  window  and  the  pbi^,  and  let  fall' 
into  the  fame  liquor  a few  drops  of  oil  of  tartar  per  dr- 
fiyai— , be  fouiul  that  it  waa  imraedistely  rrftored  tw 
its  former-blue  coWor,-  and  exhibited  all  the  fame  phe- 
nomena which  it  had  done  at  the  fwll. 

Having  femetivies  hiouglit  a round  long-oeckei 
phial,  filled  with  thia  tin&oref  into  a darkened  room, 
into  which  a beam  of  tbe  fun  waa  admitted  by  a fmall 
aperture  ; and  hclding  the  phial  fomeumes  near  the. 
fun-bcams,  aud  fometimes  partly  in  them  aud  partly 

out' 
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out  ot  thtni}  chtn^ir.^  alitj  the  pofitfon  of  the 
and  viewing  it  from  fv'Vfral  pan*  of  iltc  room,  it  ex- 
bibiU'H  a much  greater  variety  of  colours  than  It  dul 
in  an  enllKhtcDcJ  room.  Bcfules  the  ufinl  colourit,  it- 
was  red  In  fome  places  and  green  io  othcra,  and  vritb*. 
In  were  intermediate  colours  producred  by  the  dWFerent 
degree*  and  odd  mixtures  of  light  and  (hade. 

It  W2f  not  only  t»  this  tlnilurc  of  ligauin  iK’phriti- 
rum  that  Mr  Boyle  obferved  the  dlffereDce  between 
reflected  and  tranfmitteil  light.  He  ohfenred  it  even 
in  gold,  though  no  perfon  cxplaitie  ) the  cauCc.of  thefc 
efle^i  Itcfore  Sir  Haac  Newton.  He  took  a piece  of 
leaf-gold,  and  holding  it  betwixt  his  eye  and  the  light, 
obferved  th^t  it  did  not  appear  of  a golden  colour, 
but  of  a grecoiih  blue.  He  alfb  ohfervcil  the  fame 
change  of  colour  hy  candle-light  t but  the  ezperimeot 
did  not  fueled  with  a leaf  of  iiWer. 

The  conUitution  of  the  atraofnhere  and  of  the  fea, 
wc  lh:iU  find,  by  obfenationa  made  in  later  perioda,  to 
be  firoiiar  to  that  of  this  iafufiont  for  the  bint  rayi* 
and  others  of  a Inint  colour,  do  not  peoctrate  fo  far 
into  them  at  the  red,  and  others  of  a ftrouger  co- 
lour : but  wim  this  conOltution  is,  which  it  common 
to  them  all,  deferves  to  be  inquired  into.  For  slmoft 
all  other  tin£furei,  and  this  of  lignum  nephriticum 
too,  after  fotne  change  made  tn  it  hy  Mr  Boyle,  at 
Well  as  all  other  femi-tranfparcnt  etdoured  fubAancet, 
ag  glaf<,  appear  of  the  fame  hue  in  all  pofitiont  of  the 
eye  To  increafe  or  diminifh  the.  quantity  makea  no 
dilTereoce,  but  to  make  the  colour  deeper  or  more 
dilute. 

Mr  Bnvk  * diftinfk  account  of  the  colours  exhibited 

account  of  pl-'tcsof  vatioiK  fubQancca,  are  met  with  among 

fh^  rnfoor*  the  obfervations  of  Mr  Boyle.  To  (how.  the  chemiftt 
of  b.fi  coloiiis  may  be  made  to  appear  <w  vaniih,  whete 

•piatc*.  there  is  no  acceinoq  or  change  cither  of  the  fulphurc- 
ous.  tlue  faline,  or  tiie  mercuriid  principle  of  bodies 
he  obferves,  that  all  chemical  e(&ntial  oifk,  as  aifo 
good  fpirit  of  vriae,  being  fliakrn  till  they  rife  in  bub- 
bits,  appear  of  various  colours  } which  immediately 
vaniOi  when  the  bubbles  buHl,  fo  that  a colourleft  li- 
quor may  be  immediately  made  to  exhibit  a variety 
of  colours,  and  lofe  them  in  a moment,  without  any 
change  In  its  dTcmial  principles,  lie  then  mentions 
th-  colours  that  appor  in  bubbles  of  foap  and  water, 
and  aifo  in  turpentine.  He  fometimes  got  glaft 
bio.vn  fo  thin  as  to  exhibit  fimilar  colours ; and  nb- 
ftrves,  th^t  a feather,  of  a proper  fhape  and  fire,  and 
aifo  a black  ribbon,  held  at  a proper  dillancr,  be- 
tween, his  eye  and  the  fim,  fhowc'J  a variety  of  lit- 
tle rainbows,  as  he  c-lia  them,  with  very  vivid  colours, 
none  of  which  were  conliaotly  to  be  feen  in  the  fame 
objeft*. 

^ Much  more  pains  were  taken  with  this  fubjed,  and 
much  greater  number  of  obfervatton*i  rcfpefking  it 
thefr  en.  mai*e,  by  Ur  Hooke.  As  he  loved  to  give  fur- 

lotifi.  prlfe  by  bis  jifeoverirs,  he  promiled,  at  a meeting  of 
Uie  fociety  on  the  7th  of  March  1672,  to  exhibit,  at 
tlieir  next  meeting,  fomeihing  which  Itad  neither  re- 
iief\ion  nor  refraftion,  and  ret  n’as  ib^hitnous.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  the  lime  appointol,  he  priduced  the  fa- 
mous colourel  bubble  oi  foap  and.  «a:er,  of  which 
CuLb  admirddc  ufe  was  afurvntrdv  made  by  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  but  which  Dr  HooKp  and  hta  cont'mporariea 
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feem  to  have  overlooked  in  Mr  Boyle's  treatile  on  eo* 
lours,  tliough  it  was  piiblilhcd  nine  ycc.rs  before.  UIi 
rto  wonder  that  fo  curious  an  appearaoee  escited  the 
attention  of  that  ioqpifitive  body,  and  that  tliey  Ihould 
defiic  him  to  bring  an  account  of  it  in  writing  at  their 
next  meeting. 

By  the  help  of  a fmall  gtaf>-pt{>e,  there  were  blown 
(everal  fmall  bubble*,  out  of  a mixture  of  fo4p  andVa- 
ter;  where  it  was  obfervable,  that,  at  firil,  tliey  appear- 
ed white  and  clear  1 but<thit,  after  fome  time,  the 
film  of  water  growing  thinner,  there  appeared  upon 
it  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  2 Firft  a pak  yellows 
then  ormnge,  red,  purple,  blue,  green,  &c.  with  the 
fame  fertes  of  colours  repeated  ; in  which  it  was  far- 
ther obfervable,  that  the  firil  and  lall  ferica  were  very 
faint,  and  that  the  roiddlcraoil  order  or  fcriei  was  very 
bright.  After  thefe  colours  had  pafied  over  the  chaa- 
gc*  above-naentioned,  the  film  of  the  bubble  began  to 
appear  white  i^ain  ; and  prclently,  in  feveral  parts  of 
this  fecond  white  film,  there  appeared  feveral  holes, 
which  by  degrees  grew  very  big,  feveral  of  them  run- 
ning into  one  another.  After  reciting  other  obfrr- 
vatious,  which  are  n*-^  of  much  confequence,  be  lays 
it  is  llr.nge,  that  though  both  the  encorapailing  and 
encompalTcd  air  have  furfaces,  yet  he  could  not  ob- 
ferve  that  they  afiforded  eitlicr  refledlion  or  reffa^iioo^ 
which  all  the  other  parts  of  the  encompafied  air  did* 

This  experimeni,  be  fays,  at  firil  fight,  may  appear 
vciy  trivial,  yet,  as  to  the  finding  out  the  nature  aad 
caufe  of  refiedUon,  refradlion,  coloors,  ccMigruity  and 
iooongruity,  and  feveral  other  properties  of  bodies,, 
he  looked  upon  It  as  one  of  the  reon  inllru^ive.  And 
he  promifed  to  coiifider  it  more  afterwards  ; but  vredo 
nut  tind  that  ever  be  did  ; nor  iadeol  is  it  to  be  mock 
regretted,  as  we  fhall  Coon  find  this  bafinefa  rii  better 
bandt.  li<  adda»  that  that  adiicH  gives  one  colour  by 
reficdlloni  gives  another  by  teaje^ion  ) not  much  un- 
like the  tin^urc  of  lignum  aephriticum. 

Dr  Hooke  was  firft  to  ob(cr*c,  if  not  to  de- 
feribe,  the  beautiful  coloura  that  appear  in  thin  pUtes 
of  mufeovy  gUfa.  Tbefe,  he  faya,  are  very  beautiful 
to  the  naked  eye,  but  .much  more  when  they  areview^ 
ed  with  a mlcr^cope.  With  this  infiroment  he  could 
perceive  that  thefe  coloura  were  ranged  in  1 ingt  fur- 
rounding  the  white  fpeeka  or  flaws  ia  this  thin  fub^ 
llance,  that  the  order  of  the  colours  was  the  very  fame 
as  in  the  rainbow,  and  that  they  were  otten  repeated 
ten  times.  But  the  colours,  he  fays,  were  difpofed  at 
in  the  outer  bow,  and  not  the  inner.  Sterne  of  them- 
aifo  were  much  brighter  than  others,  and  f«me  of  them 
very  much  broader.  He  aifo  obferved,  that  if  there 
was  a place  where  the  coloura  were  very  broad,  ind 
confptcuoua  to  tlie  naked  eye,  they  might  be  made,  by 
prelfing  the  place  with  the  finger,  to  change  places, 

2uid  move  from  one  part  to  another.  l.«atl]y,  he  ob- 
ferved, that  if  great  c.ire  be  ufed,  this  ful)(tan''c  mny 
be  fplit  if»to  plates  of  ^ or  ^ of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
each  of  which  will  ;>ppcar  ihro'ti'h  a microfeope  tn  iie 
uniformly  adorned  with  fome  one  vivid  colour,  and  that 
thefe  plates  will  be  found  upon  examination  to  1«  of 
the  fitcne  thicknefs  throughout. 

As  a fawt  fimilar  to  this,  but  o]>ferve<l  previous  to 
it,  we  (hall  herc  anention  that  Lord  Brercton,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  isocicty  in  1666,  pruJuce  \ f mte 
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of  taken  out  of  a winrfo^  of  a church,  both 
on  the  north  anH  on  the  fouth  fiUc  of  it ; chfervinp, 
that  they  wtre  all  eaten  in  hy  the  air,  hut  that  the 
piece  taken  froni  the  fouth  fide  ha*!  fome  colours  like 
thofe  of  the  rkinhow  upon  ir,  which  the  othera  on  the 
noHh  fide  had  not.  1’hb  phcmifnenon  hai  been  fre. 
#**emly  of>ferved  fince,  and  in  other  ctrnjmrtancci.  It 
h not  to  he  dmjMed,  but  dhat  in  all  thtfe  cafes,  the 
gUft  is  divided  into  thin  plates,  which  exhibit  colour^, 
upon  the  fame  principle  with  thofe  which  Dr  Hooke 
ohfrrred  in  the  bubble  of  fonp  and  water,  ami  in  the 
thin  plate  of  air,  which  a*e  fhall  find  more  fnMy*  ex- 
plained’ hy  Sir  Ifaac  Mevvtoh,  With  erre  the  thin 
plates  of  the  glaft  may  I'C  frparaicd,  ai>d  the  theory 
venfied.  ’ 

3*  An  obfervation  made  by  Otto  Guericke,  well  ex- 
fiir*  * *vi  P^’’*’**  reafon  why  liars  are  vifiblc  at  the  bottom 
Cblc  by  tlayof  * **»  ^*y*  l>ecaufe  the  light  that 

%» the  l»;.  proceeds  from  them  is  not  overpowered  hy  the  rays 
tom  of  a which  »iT  loll  in  the  number  of  refle^lions 

which  they  nmft  undergo  in  the  pit,  fo  that  they 
esn  never  reach  the  eye  of  n fpeftator  at  the  bottom 
of  it. 

But  of  all  thofe  who  have  given  their  attention  to 
this  fuhjert  of  the  refte^ion  of  light,  none  feems  to 
lure  given  fuih  fjtisfafiion  as  M-  Uoiiguer}  and  next 
to  thofe  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  his  hhmjfs  feem  to  have 
l»een  the  moft  biccefgful.  'I'he*  ol^ecV  of  his  curious 
and  elaborate  ex'^cHments  was  to  meafure  the  degrert 
©flight,  whether  emi'tCd,  rrflefted,  or  ref^B^led,  by 
difFrrrnt  lodiev.  'ITiey  were  oTiginally  occafioned  by 
an  arti:  lc  of  M.Msiran>  in  the  n.emoiraof  the  French 
academy  for  1721,  in  which  the  proportion  of  the 
light  of  the  fun  at  the  t's*o  foHlices  were  fuppofed  to 
be  known:  and  his  laudsUe  attempt  to  verify  whnt 
had  been  before  tskeb  for  sfrarrted,  fifg|f*efted  a variety 
of  new  experiment*,  and  •prncO  to  him  ►nd  to  the 
world  a new  field  of  optical  knowledge.  His  firfl  pro- 
dti^ion  upon  this  fohje^^  was  a Itefttifc  intitled 
rtOptiijur,  which  was  received  with  general  approba- 
tion. Aftemvrdi,  giving  more  attention  to  this  fuh- 
}e^l,  he  formed  an  idea  of  a much  larger  work,  to  which 
many  more  experiment*  were  necefTary  : but  he  was 
prcvenied,  by  a variety  of  mterniptions,  from  executing 
his  defign  fo  foon  as  he  had  pr*>pofed  j and  he  bad 
hvrdly  completed  it  at  the  time  of  hi*  death,  tn  1 75K  j 
fn  tint  we  are  oWrged  to  hia  friend  M.  dr  U Caille  for 
the  care  of  the  ptd»Hcation,  At  length,  however,  it 
was  printed  at  Paris  la  1760,  under  the  title  of  Trahf 
ft  Gpfiqv*. 

At  the  erlrance  upon  ihi*  trestife,  we  are  induced 
r>ifcuvvrie«  fQ  form  the  moft  plexfmg  eT|»c^riitionv  from  our  att. 
ot  M.  experiments,  by  his  accoant  of  the  variety,  the 

fipjuUr  accuracy,  and  circumfpertion,  with  which  he 
made  them  ; whereby  he  mnft.to  all  appearance,  have 
guarded  agsinft  every  avenue  to  error  and  particular- 
ly againft  thofe  ohJcAiom  to  which  the  few  attempts 
tbat  had  bren  made,  of  a fimilar  nature,  before  him 
hid  bren  liable.  In  order  to  compare  different  de. 
greet  of  light,  he  abvars  contrived  to  place  the  bodies 
• from  which  it  proceeded,  or  other  lurdies  iTltmtinated 

ky  them,  in  foch  a msnner  as  thrt  be  could  view  them 
diftinftly  rt  the  fame  time;  and  be  either  vatic ! the 
diflances  of  thefe  bodies,  or  modified  their  light  in  fome 
ether  way,  till  be  couKl  perceivt  nodilTertncr  between 
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them.  *l*hcn,  i oDfiierin|r  their  different  diftance;,  o • 
the  other  circumllances  by  which  ihrir  light  was  af- 
frCted,  he  csiculatrd  the  proportfon  which  they  would 
have  borne  (o  each  other  at  th.  fame  JIftance,  or  in 
the  fame  circtimftxiiccs; 

To  afeertam  the  ijiiamity  of  light  loft  hy  refeftion, 
heplace  l the  mirtor,  or  refleftin  * furfjce,  B.  on  which 
the  experimmt  was  to  he  made,  truly  upright;  and 
hiving  taken  two  tablets,  of  precifcly  the  fame  co- 
lour,  or  of  an  et{U?l  degree  of  whitenefs,  he  placed 
them  rxa^lly  parallel  to  one  another  at  E anJ  D,  and 
threw  llglrt  upon  them  by  means  of  a lamp  or  candle, 
P,  placed  1©  a right  line  between  them.  He  then 
placed  himfeir  fo,  that  with  his  ey  e at  A hr  could 
fee  the  tablet  E,  and  the  image  of  the  tablet  D,  re- 
fiefted  from  the  minor  B,  at  the  fame  lime  ; making 
them,  as  it  were,  to  touch  one  another.  He  then 
mos-ed  the  csmlle  along  the  line  £1),  fo  as  to  throw 
more  or  lefs  light  upon  either  of  them,  till  he  could 
perceive  uo  differenoe  in  the  ftreogth  of  the  light  that 
came  to  his  ere  from  them.  After  this,  he  had  no- 
thing more  tn  do  than  to  meafure  the  diftances  EP 
and  DPf  for  the  fqn.tre$  of  thofe  diiUnces  cxprcfTcd 
the  degree  in  which  the  refleMion  of  the  mirror  di- 
minilhH  the  quantity  of  light.  It  is  evident,  that 
If  the  mirror  reflefted  all  the  rays  it  received,  the 
‘candle  P rouft  have  been  pheed  at  C,  at  an  equtil  di- 
ftante  from  each  rif  thc  tablets,  in  order  to  make  them 
appear  equally  illuminated  ; but  becaiifi;  much  of  the 
bc^t  is  loft  in  rtfleidlon,  they  can  orly  be  made  to 
appear  equiUy  bright  by  placing  the  candle  nearer  the 
tablet  D,  which  isfeen  by  reflexion  onlg. 

I'o  find  how  much  light  is  loft  by  oblique  reflec- 
tion, he  took  two  equally  polifhed  plates,  D and  £, 
and  cittfed  them  to  l)c  enlightened  hy  the  candle  P3 
and  while  one  of  them,  D,  was  fern  at  A,  hy  refleition 
from  B,  placed  in  a pofition  oblique  to  the  eye,  the 
other,  £,  was  fo  placed,  as  to  appear  contiguous  to  it; 
find  removing  the  plate  E,  till  the  light  which  it  rc- 
flei^ed  was  no  ftrongcr  than  that  which  came  from  the 
image  D,  fecn  by  reflexion  at  B,  he  eftimated  the 
quantity  of  light  that  was  loft-  hy  this  oblique  reflec- 
tion, by  the  fqtiares  of  the  diftanCes  of  the  two  ohjc<fia 
fiom  the  candle. 

It  need  fcarcefy  be  added,  that  in  thefe  experi- 
ment;i  all  foreign  light  w’as  excluded,  that  his  eye  was 
(haded,  and  that  every  other  precaution  was  obferved 
in  order  to  make  his  conclufiona  unqueftionable. 

In  order  to  afcertaln  the  quantity  of  light  loft  by 
rrfleftton  with  tlie  grealeft  exa^lnefs,  M.  Bouguer  in- 
troduced two  beams  of  light  into  a darkened  roaim,  as 
by  tire  apertures  P and  Q;  which  he  had  fo  contrived, 
that  he  could  place  ihetnfiighcr  or  lower,  and  enlarge 
\>r  contraft  them  at  plcafure  t and  the  refleding  fur- 
fiice  (as  that  of  a fluid  cotiuincd  in  a vcffel)  was  pl\- 
ced  horirontally  at  O,  from  whence  the  light  coming 
through  the  hole  P,  svas  rcflctled  to  R,  upon  the 
frreen  GH,  where  It  was  compared  with  another 
beam  of  light  that  fell  upon  S,  through  the  holcC^; 
which  he  made  fo  tmirh  lefs  than  “P,  as  that  the  fpices 
S and  R were  equally  illuminated ; and  by  the  fro- 
poTtlon  that  the  apertiiTes  P and  C2  bore  to  etch 
other,  lie  calculated  what  quantity  flight  was  loft 
by  the  reftcAion  at  O. 

It  tvss  neceffary,  he  otfcrves,  that  the  two  beams  of 
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!ig^t  PO  tnd  QS  (which  he  uToiUy  m«d«  7 or  8 fert 
K)ng}  (houlJ  be  cia^ly  parallel,  that  they  might  come 
from  two  poloti  of  the  fKy  equally  elevated  above  the 
horir.on,  and  having  precifdy  the  fame  intcofity  of 
light.  It  wai  alfo  neceffary  that  the  hole  QJhouldbc 
a little  higher  than  P,  in  order  that  the  two  imagea 
Ihould  be  at  the  fame  height,  and  near  one  another, 
it  ia  no  Icfa  ncceflary,  he  faya,  that  the  fiween  CH  be 
exadly  vertical,  in  order  that  the  dire^  aud  rtfieded 
beams  mny  fall  upon  it  with  the  fame  inclioationi 
finer,  otherwife,  though  the  two  lighti  were  perfe^* 
ly  equal,  they  would  not  Illuminate  the  fereea  equal* 
ly.  This  difpofition,  he  layi,  fervea  to  anfwer  .an* 
rfjthcr  important  condition  in  ihefc  experimeats } for 
the  direft  ray  mull  he  of  the  fame  length  with  the 
fum  of  the  mci^nt  and  rededed  rsya,  PO  and  OR, 
in  order  that  the  quantity  of  light  introduced  into  the 
room  may  he  fenfibly  proportional  to  the  fizca  of  the 
aperturra. 

We  {hall  now  proceed  to  recite  the  refult  of  the  ex- 


periment! which  he  made  to  mcafure  the  quantity  of 
.light  that  is  loft  by  reflexion  in  a great  variety  of  cir- 
cumftanccs  ; but  we  /hall  introduce  them  by  the  reci- 
tal of  fome  which  were  made  previoua  to  them  on  the 
diminution  of  light  by  rededion,  and  the  tranrmiflion 
of  it  to  conltderable  diftancca  through  the  air,  by  M. 
Buffon,  at  the  time  that  he  waa  conftraAing  his  ma- 
chine to  bum  at  great  diftaocea,  menuoned  under  the 
article  BvKtttuG'G/aft* 

34  Receiving  the  light  of  the  fun  In  1 daik  place,  and 
Of  Mr  Baf-  comparing  it  with  the  fame  light  of  the  fun  rcfleflcd 
by  a mirror,  he  found,  that  at  fmall  diftancea,  as  four 
or  hve  feet,  about  one  half  was  loll  by  refie6lioa  ; at 
he  judged  by  throwing  two  rc6e61ed  beams  upon  the 
fame  place,  and  companng  them  with  a beam  of  dired 
light ; for  then  the  inteniity  of  them  both  feemed  to  be 
the  fame. 

Having  received  the  light  at  greater  diftancca,  at  at 
100,  200,  and  300  feet,  be  could  hardly  perceive  that 
St  loft  any  of  ita  intcnfity  by  being  tranfmtted  through 
fuch  a fpacc  of  air. 

He  afterwarda  made  the  fame  experimentt  with 
candlea,  in  the  following  manner : He  placed  himfelf 
cppofite  to  a lookiog'ghfa,  with  a book  in  hia  hand^ 
in  a roam  perfcAly  dark ; and  having  one  candle 
lighted  in  the  neat  room,  at  the  diftance  of  about  40 
feet,  he  had  it  brought  nearer  to  him  by  degrees, 
till  he  wai  juft  able  to  diftinguilh  the  lettera  of  the 
hook,  which  waa  then  24  feet  from  the  candle.  He 
then  received  the  tight  of  the  candle,  relieved  by  the 
looking-glaft,  upon  hia  book,  carefully  excluding  all 
the  light  that  waa  relieved  from  any  thing  clfei  and 
he  found  that  the  diftance  of  the  book  from  the  candle, 
including  the  diftance  from  the  book  to  the  looking- 
glafa  (which  waa  only  half  a foot)  was  in  all  if  feet, 
lie  repeared  the  experiment  feveral  timei,  atsd  always 
'with  nearly  the  fame  refult ; and  therefore  concluded, 
that  the  quantity  of  dired  light  ia  to  that  of  refleded 
aa  C76  to  23  j ; fo  that  the  light  of  five  candlea  re- 
flraed  from  a plane  minor  ia  about  equal  to  that  of 
■two  candlea. 


Prom  thefe  experiment!  it  appeared,  that  more  light 
waa  loft  by  refiedion  of  the  candlea  than  of  the  tun, 
which  M.  Button  thought  waa  owing  to  thii  circum- 
*^ance,  that  the  light  i&upg  from  the  caodle  divergeSi 
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and  therefore  falls  more  obliquely  upon  the  mirror  tbao 
the  light  of  the  fun,  the  rayi  of  which  are  nearly  pa- 
rallel. 

Thefe  experiments  and  obferrationt  of  M.  Buffoo 
are  cuiioua  ; though  it  will  be  feco  that  they  fall  far 
ftiort  of  thofe  of  M.  Bouguer,  both  in  extent  and  ac- 
curacy. We  (holl  begin  withtliofe  which  he  made  to 
aftertain  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  light  reflex 
ted  by  glafi  and  poliihed  metal. 

Ufing  a fmooih  piece  of  glafs  one  lane  in  thickne^Mr 
he  found,  that  when  it  waa  placed  at  an  angle  of  1 5 ^ucr**  dif* 
degreea  with  the  incident  rays,  it  reflef.ed  628  porta 
looo  which  fell  upon  it ; at  the  fame  time  that  a 
talltc  mirror,  which  he  tried  in  the  fame  csrcumftancea,tiM  of  gttfe 
refleded  only  561  of  them.  At  a lefs  angle  of  iDci^and  po&-, 
denoc  much  more  light  waa  refleded  ; fo  that  at  aa^  bx*mL 
angle  of  three  degreea  the  glafa  refleded  700  parts,  and 
the  metal  fomething  left,  aa  in  the  former  caie. 

Trying  the  rcfledion  of  bodies  that  were  not  po* 
liihed,  he  found  that  a piece  of  white  pUfter,  pla^ 
at  an  angle  of  75%  with  tlie  incident  raya,  refleded 
TT7  part  of  the  light  that  11  received  from  a candle 
nine  inches  from  it.  White  paper,  in  the  fame  circum- 
fiancea,  refleded  in  the  fame  proportion  } but  at  the 
diftance  of  three  inches,  they  both  refleded  1 50  pirta 
of  loco  that  were  ioctdeoL 

Proceeding  to  make  farther  obfenrationa  on  the  fuh- 
jed  of  refleded  light,  he  premifea  the  two  following 
theorems, which kedemonftnteageometrically.  i.Whea 
the  luminous  body  ia  at  an  infinite  diftance,  and  ita 
light  ia  received  by  a glol>e,  the  furface  of  which 
has  a perfed  polifti,  and  ahforba  no  light,  it  refleda 
the  light  equally  in  all  dirediont,  provided  it  be  re* 
ceived  at  a coiifidtrable  diftance.  He  only  except* 
the  place  where  the  ftiadow  of  the  globe  falli } but  this, 
be  fays,  ia  00  more  than  a Angle  point,  with  refped  to 
the  immenfity  of  the  fphctical  furface  which  receivea  its 
light. 

2.  The  quantity  of  light  refleded  in  one  certain  di- 
redton  will  always  be  exadly  the  fame,  whether  it 
be  refleded  by  a very  great  number  of  fmall  polilhed 
betnifpbcrea,  by  a Icfa  number  of  larger  hemifpKerea* 
or  by  a Angle  hnnifphere,  provided  they  occupy  the 
fame  bafe,  or  cover  the  lame  ground  plan. 

The  uf^  he  propofea  to  make  of  thefe  theorems  ia  to 
afljft  him  in  diftiogui/hing  whether  the  light  rcflrttcd 
from  bodies  be  owing  to  the  extindion  of  it  within 
them,  or  whether  the  roughnefa  or  emineneca  which 
cover  them  have  not  the  lame  effed  with  the  fmall  po- 
lilhed  hemifphcrea  above-mentioned. 

He  begins  with  obferving,  that,  of  the  light  relied- 
ed  from  Mercury,  ^ l^^ft  **  lo8»  and  that  probably 
no  fuhfUnces  refled  more  than  this.  The  raya  were 
received  at  an  angle  of  1 il  degreea  of  incidence,  that 
ii  meafured  from  the  furface  of  the  refleding  body,  and 
not  from  the  perpendicular,  o bich,  be  fays,  ia  what  we 
are  from  this  place  to  uuderftand  whenever  he  mentiooa 
the  angle  of  incidence. 

The  meft  linking  oblervatlooa  which  he  made  withCreu  dif. 
refped  to  this  fubjed,  arc  thofe  which  relate  to 
very  K«»t  difference  in  the  quantity  of  light  refleded 
at  different  angles  of  incidence.  In  general,  he  faya,o( 
that  rcfledion  ia  ftronger  at  fmall  angles  of  incidence,  ce«  accord, 
and  weaker  at  large  ones.  1 he  difference  ia  exceffive*”? 
when  the  raya  ftrike  the  furface  of  iranlparent  ** 
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Aancfd,  with  Jegrees  of  obliquity  t but  it  ii 

fflmoR  great  in  fome  opaque  fubltancca,  and  it  was 
always  more  or  lefs  fo  in  every  iliine  ibat  be  tried. 
He  found  the  ^reaitft  inequality  iu  black  marble  ; in 
which  he  was  allotiilhcd  to  find,  that*  w ith  an  an^le  of 
35'  of  incidence,  though  not  perfe^Uy  polilTicd,  yet 
It  rcileded  almoll  u well  as  quickfilvcr.  Of  looc  rays 
which  it  receired,  it  returned  600;  l ut  when  the  nngle 
of  incidence  was  14  degrees,  it  refled)e<l  only  1561 
when  it  was  30,  It  redcdcd  51  ; and  when  it  was  80, 
it  reflected  ouly  23. 

Similar  expcrimeiits  made  with  metallic  ralrrorv  al. 
ways  gave  the  diRcrcncci  much  Icfs  conliderable.  The 
greated  was  hardly  ever  an  eighth  or  a ninth  part  of 
it,  hut  they  wrere  always  in  the  fame  way. 

The  great  diHereoce  between  the  quantity  of  light 
re6e^ed  from  tlie  furfacc  of  water,  ;it  diCerent  angles 
of  incidence,  is  truly  furpriilng  { but  our  author  ob* 
fenres,  that  this  dilTcreoce  was  greater  when  the  fmall* 
eft  inclinations  were  compared  with  thofe  which  were 
near  to  1 right  angle.  He  (bmetimes  fuCpe^ed,  that, 
at  very  fmall  angles  of  incidence,  the  redcClion  from 
water  was  even  gieatcr  than  from  qaickljlver.  All 
things  confidered,  he  thought  it  was  not  quite  fo  grent, 
though  it  was  very  difficult  to  detcrmiQe  the  preu’fe 
diftcrence  between  them.  In  very  foialJ  aoj^lcs,  he  fays, 
that  water  refledli  nearly  ^ of  the  direct  light. 

There  is  no  perfon,  he  fays,  !mt  has  fometimes  felt 
the  force  of  this  ftrong  reflection  from  water,  when  he 
has  been  walking  in  flill  weather  on  the  brink  of.a  lake 
oppoflte  to  the  futr.  In  this  cofe,  the  reflected  light  is 
y,  ft  or  fometimes  a greater  proportion  of  (he  light 
that  comes  dircAIy  IVora  the  fun,  which  is  an  addition 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  fun  th  tt  cannot  Jail  to  he 
very  fer.fible.  I hc  direct  light  of  the  fun  diminiihci 
gradually  as  it  approaches  the  horizon,  while  the 
reflected  light  at  the  fame  time  grows  ftrun^er : (o 
ll<a:  there  is  a certain  elevation  of  the  fun,  in  which 
the  united  force  of  the  diicdl  and  reflected  H;»ht  will 
he  the  greateft  poiHrle,  and  thin  he  fays  is  12  or  13 
degrees. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  light  reflcAcd  from  water 
at  great  angles  of  incidence  is  extremely  fmull.  Our 
author  was  aftured,  that,  vnhen  the  light  was  perpeodi* 
cular,  it  reflected  uo  more  thsii  the  57th  ]>art  that 
quickfilser  dues  in  the  fame  circuroflanccs ; lor  it  did 
not  i}rpear,  Horn  all  his  obfervations,  that  water  it* 
fieAs  more  than  the  60th,  or  rather  the  55  th,  part  of 
perpendicular  light.  When  the  angle  of  incidence 
was  50  degrees,  the  light  refledied  from  the  fnrfacc 
of  water  was  about  the  3ld  part  of  that  which  mer> 
ciiry  rcflc£led ; and  as  the  reflection  from  water  in* 
creafes  with  the  diminution  of  the  angle  of  incidence, 
it  was  twice  as  ftrong  in  proportion  at  39  degrees  ; 
for  it  wastben  the  16th  part  of  the  quantity  that  mcr* 
cury  refteifted. 

In  order  to  procure  a common  ftandard  by  which 
to  mcafurc  the  proportion  of  light  reflected  from  va- 
rioiif  fluid  fubftancc-s  he  pitched  upon  water  as  the  muft 
commodious;  and  partly  l>y  ul  ferration,  an<l  partly  by 
calculation,  which  he  always  found  to  agree  with  his 
t)bferv.nions,  he  drew  np  the  following  table  of  the 
v}uantity  of  light  rcflrA^  from  the  futi'ace  of  water, 

■at  different  angles  with  the  fuif^cc. 
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Angles  of 
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90 

18 

In  the  fame  mr-nner,  he  drew  up  the  followitig 
table  of  (he  quantity  of  light  reflected  from  the  look* 
ing'gUfs  not  quickfllvercd. 


Angles  of 
incidence. 

Rays  re* 
fteded  of 
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23 
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pouring  a quantiiy  of  water  h.to  ft  vefTel  containing 
quickfilvcr,  it  is  evideiit  that  there  will  be  two  images 
of  any  oljtdls  fetii  by  refle^^icn  fiom  them,  one  at 
the  fuifacc  of  the  water,  and  the  other  at  that  of  the 
quickfilvcr.  In  the  lar^'cll  angles  of  incidence,  the 
image  «t  the  fnrface  of  the  water  will  difappear,  which 
will  happen  when  it  is  about  a 6cih  or  an  Soth  part 
lets  luminous  than  the  in  age  at  the  furfice  of  the 
qnickfilvvr.  Dcprifling  the  eye,  the  image  on  ihcw’t* 

Icr  will  grew  ftrongei,  and  that  on  the  quicklllrcf 
weaker  in  proportion  ; till  at  laft,  the  latter  will  be 
iocomparaliy  weaker  th.?n  the  former,  and  at  an  angle 
of  about  10  degres  they  will  be  equally  luminous. 
AccorJiog  to  the  ta’.lc,  tjVs  of  tbe  incufent  rays  arc 
rtfledtrd  from  the  waitr  at  this  r.nglc  of  10  degrees. 

At  the  furface  of  the  rrcrcuiy  they  were  reduced  to 
jco  : and  of  thefe,  part  being  rtfleded  back  upon  it 
from  the  under  furfacc  of  the  water,  only  333  remain- 
ed to  make  the  image  from  the  mercury. 

It  has  been  ubferved  by  fevcral  perfons,  particularly 
by  Mr  Iddwards,  (fee  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  yj.  p.  2?9.)of 
that  there  is  a ftcmarkatly  ftrong  refledion  intowater,^>)  thesisc 
with  refped  to  rays  ilTuing  from  the  water  ; and  per- 
Tons  under  water  Lave  fceti  images  of  thinga  in  the 
air  in  a manner  peculiarly  difttnA  and  beautiful  : 
tut  this  fad  had  not  Lcen  obferved  with  a fuflicfeDt 
degree  of  attention,  till  it  came  into  M.  Bouguer's 
wry  to  do  it,  and  he  acknowledges  it  to  be  very  re- 
inarkalle.  In  this  cafe,  be  fays,  that  from  tlie  fmaHeft 
angles  of  inddence,  to  a certain  number  of  degrees, 
the  grealeft  part  of  the  rays  are  reflcAcd,  perhaps  in 
as  gicat  a proportion  as  at  the  furface  of  metallic  mir- 
rors, or  of  quickflWer } while  the  other  part,  which 
I4  doea 
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fi-rVed;  f*»  th  t ihc  t!t«!  tt^i.fpamu  bodvap* 

j fi»r?  opaque  on  the  if.lhe  aniTlc  o(  imi«?cnce 

i e inerrs'ftil  only  .1  few  decrees  the  ftronj^  rtfleCtion 
cralts  aluve-htr,  a preat  lumber  of  rav»  tfv ape  into 
tlic  »ir,  nnd  very  few  are  shforhed  or  exti'nj'titflieJ.  In 
|'roj>orU'*n  3%  the  ar»f l«  ofiocidence  i«  farther  Increrfed, 
iheqitantity  i»f  the  Hj^ht  refteded  becomes  Itfs  and  Icfsj 
puil  tt’hcu  it  lunr  ytJ  degrees,  almoi^  all  the  rayi 
ff'arv*  out  of  the  tranfparei;t  body,  its  fnrfaee  lofjng 
ahnoU  rd  its  power  of  reflexion,  and  becoming  almoll 
as  tranfparent  as  it  is  in  other  cafes,  or  when  the  light 
falls  upon  it  from  without. 

*d’hts  pTope»ty  f-cKinging  to  the  fiirfacca  of  tranfpa- 
f Ttnt  Vodies,  of  abfrrhing  or  exlinguiihing  the  rays  of 
rf  li.  hr  3-  light,  ia  truly  remarkable,  and,  ns  there  la  rrafon  to  Je- 
il.e  fii  J*ce  li^-vc.  had  n«'t  been  noticed  ly  any  pcHon  before  Nf. 

tcJi  CiiC'.  t’T  S'f 

* ton,  t^'at  rays  of  light  become  extinct  only  by  impin* 
ging  upon  the  folid  parts  of  bodies  ; but  thife  obfer- 
vativ.’-nsof  M.  Bouguer  Ihow  that  the  fact  i*  quite  other, 
wfe ; an  1 that  this  tffi  A Is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  the 
fuHd  part*  of  bckl  tr,  svhich  are  eettalnly  more  mime- 
r<  u*  in  a long  of  water  than  juft  in  the  palTage 
r«i  of  waltr  into  air,  but  to  foir.c  power  lodged  at  the 
fcificea  of  bodies  only,  and  thcieforc  pro!  ahly  the 
f;>ire  with  that  which  reflects,  refmcls,  and  iofieds  the 


Rtrn'V'fe  ^Onc  of  the  a’-ovc-menltoncd  obfcrvaiions,  via.  all 
fl  Ct.0  by  the  light  being  icflcifted  at  certain  angles  of  incidence 
• from  air  into  denffr  fubflance*,  liad  frequently  been 

mede,  efpeciallr  in  ghfs  prifme : fo  that  Newton 
madeufe  of  one  of  them,  inilead  of  a refleifinf;  mirror, 
io  the  conilrutiion  of  hit  telefcopc.  I f a beam  of  lijiht 
fall  upon  the  air  from  within  thefc  prifmr,  at  an  anflc 
of  to,  JO,  or  30  defreea,  the  effetf  will  be  nearly  the 
fame  as  at  the  furface  of  qtiidefilTer,  a fourth  or  a 
third  of  the  rays  heinj;  eltin^ttilhed,  and  or  jths  re- 
fleffed.  Tliii  property  retains  its  full  fntce  as  far  as 
rn  incidence  of  qy®  «</,  (ftippofinjr  the  proportion  of 
the  finet  of  reftaClion  to  he  31  and  :o  for  the  mean 
refrangible  rays)  ; but  if  the  angle  of  incidence  be  in- 
creafed  hut  one  degree,  the  quantity  of  light  icllefl- 
ed  iiiwrards  decreafea  fuddeoly,  and  a great  part  of  the 
ray'  cfcape  out  of  the  glifs,  fo  that  the  furfacc  be- 
comes fuddenly  tranfparent. 

All  trar.fparent  bodies  hare  the  fame  property,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  angle  of  ina'denceit  which  the 
ftrong  refleaion  ceafts,  and  at  which  the  light  which 
is  not  rcfleflesl  is  exlinf^ilhcd,  ia  greater  in  fome  than 
in  others.  In  water  this  angle  is  about  41®  3a- 1 and 
in  erety  medium  it  depends  fo  much  on  the  invariable 
prr, portion  of  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  rrfradlion  to  the 
fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  that  this  law  alone  ia 
fufficient  to  determine  all  the  phenomena  of  this  new 
circumftance,  at  leaft  at  to  thia  accidental  opacity  of 
the  furfacc. 

VTren  our  author  proceeded  to  meafure  the  quan- 
tity of  light  rcflefled  by  thefe  internal  furfacea  at  great 
anglet  of  incidence,  he  found  many  difficulties,  efpe- 
cially  on  account  of  the  many  alterations  which  tht 
light  underwent  before  it  came  to  his  eye  t but  at 
length,  ufing  a plate  of  cryllal,  he  found,  that,  at  an 
an-Ae  of  75  degrtta.  this  internal  refletaion  diminiffi- 
ed°the  light  or  28  tintca  ( and  at  the  external  re- 
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ileftion  at  the  fame  angL’  diininifhed  the  light  only  26  1 

times,  it  fultows  that  the  intcnul  reilcefiou  is  a littic  I 

ftrongcr  than  tht  other. 

Repealing  thefc  experiments  with  the  fame  and  dif- 
ferent  pieces  of  cryllal,  he  fometimea  found  tbetwore- 
flet^iona  to  he  equally  ftrong : but,  in  general,  the  iot 
tcrnal  w,sa  the  ilron.»cr.  Alfo,  the  image  r.  Betted  ia- 
teriially  w-s  always  a little  reditcrlhan  anol^A  which 
was  feen  direflty  through  the  plate  of  cry,ld. 

Rcfuniing  bis  obferrations  on  the  diminution  ofjg,*^* 
light,  occaiioned  by  tl.c  rtftcCiicn  of  opaque  bu lies, airar.l 
obliquely  fituated,  he  compare-l  it  with  the  apitear-  ^jht  tt 
■net.  of  fimlUr  f^ubft^inccs  whicli  rfflrflcd  the  llyb* 
pcrpeodicnlirly.  pieces  of  iUver  made 

white,  lie  fount!,  that,  when  one  ot  them  wns  pUccti  ai 
an  apfjle  of  75  decreet  with  refpeet  to  the  U^bt,  it  re. 
fleded  only  643  parts  oni  ol  icco.  He  then  vArie  i 
the  anp-lc,  and  all’o  ufed  white  plafter  nnd  line  Dutek 
paper,  an-i  drew  up  ibe  lyLowio>j  table  of  the  proper* 
tion  o<‘  the  light  icAcded  irom  each  ot  tbofe  lublinncca 
at  certain  angles. 


Quantity  of  Light  rcflcibctl  from 


Angles  of  1 
incidence.! 
j 

Silver. 

PUftcr. 

Dutch 

Paper. 

90  1 

1000 

1000 

looa 

75 

8s2 

761 

97  > 

60 

640 

045 

74.1 

45 

455 

5*9 

507 

HO 

3*9 

.45* 

J.19 

*5 

209  i 

194 

703 

Suppofin;;  the  afpcrllica  of  opaque  bodies  to  confifl! 
of  very  fm^ll  plane?,  it  appears  thefe  obferva. 

(ions,  that  there  are  fev/erof  them  in  thofebodiea  wlileh 
refleft  the  light  at  fmu!l  angles  of  incidence  than  it 
greater  ; and  onr  author  fays,  that  the  cafe  was  nearly 
the  fame  with  refpeft  to  all  the  opaque  bodies  that  he 
tried.  None  of  them  had  their  roughnefn  equivalent 
to  fmall  hemifphcrea,  which  would  have  difperfed  the 
light  equally  in  all  direftiona  j and,  from  the  f/o/a  in 
the  preceding  table,  he  deduces  rnathcmaticatly  the 
miruber  of  the  little  planes  that  compofc  thofe  fur- 
faces,  and  that  arc  inclined  to  the  geniTal  furface  at 
the  angles  above-mentioned,  fuppofing  that  the  whole 
furfacc  contain*  tooo  of  them  that  are  parallel  to  it* 
felf,  fo  as  to  rcdcfl  the  light  perpendicularly,  when 
the  luminous  body  is  fuuatcd  at  right  angles  with  re^ 
fpcct  to  it.  His  conclufions  reduced  to  a table,  cor- 
rcfpunding  to  the  preceding,  arc  as  follow  : 


The  diftrihution  of  the  fmall 

Inclinations  of 

planes  that  conftitute  the 

the  fmall  fur- 
faces  vrithre* 

nfperitics  of  the  opaque  fur- 
fare  in  the 

fpe£t  to  the 







large  one. 

Silver. 

Ptsfter; 

Paper. 

0 

tcoo 

1000 

1000 

•j 

777 

73<5 

937 

33 

554 

5.!4 

S4f 

4i 

313 

374 

358 

fio 

161 

176 

166 

7i 

53 

5=> 

5* 

• 
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’n:c/c  vaTiaiioni  in  tKc  nwinber  of  l^tle  plinw,  or 
fiirfiitcs  he  expr^es  in  the  **orm  ot  a turwe ; end 
aftcrtvaidt  he  iho^rt,  geoir.ctricallyi  what  woiil ) be 
tl>e  cfeA  if  the  boi?irB  uTre  rnJjghtenee!  i«  one  dircc- 
lion,  and  viewed  in  r.nothcr ; w|wn  which  fubjett  he 
h»9  irvcral  edrioug  thcortrog  nnd  prolilcmi:  as,  the 
jKilitir.n  of  ibc  eye  being  given,  to  find  the  aoji'lc 
wUkh  the  ItuniouuB  h»<W  mud  !<  pU<*ed,  in  order  to 
its  redetting  the  mntl  liglit ; or,  the  fituation  of  the 
iumhioug  body  being  ginn,  to  find  a proper  iituallon 
for  the  eye,  in  order  to  fee  it  the  mofl  enlightened, 
&c.  But  it  would  «arry  in  ton  far  into  gcomttty  to 
follow  him  through  all  ihcfe  difquifitiong 
41  Hince  the  planetg,  ai  thii  a 'curate  ohferver  takes 
OWr«v*  Doikc,  are  more  Ititninoui  at  their  edges  than  at  their 
4.”*^  r..'  the ®*'*'*^***  concludes,  trnm  the  abovc-ment'onfd  prin- 

|4aucts,  eiplm,  that  the  bodies  which  form  (hem  are  condituted 
in  a manner  difiicteni  from  ours;  particulsily  that  their 
opaque  furtaces  confid  of  friaii  planes,  more  of  which 
arc  inclined  to  the  general  furftce  than  they  are  in 
tertrllrial  fuUbnccs ; and  that  there  are  in  them  an 
intinity  of  pointi,  wbiih  have  exndtly  the  fame  fpltn- 
dour. 

Onr  philofbphcr  and  geometrkifMi  next  proceedv  to 
afceriain  the  quantity  of  furfiee  occupied  by  the  fmall 
phne^  ot  each  parttctlar  ineiitiition,  from  confukrinq: 
tlic  quantity  of  light  rcfleiftcd  by  each,  rdlowing  thole 
that  have  a grraier  inclinaii«»n  to  the  common  furface 
to  take  up  proportionally  Icfs  fpace  than  tbofe  whiclt 
are  parallel  to  it.  And  comparing  the  quantity  ot 
light  that  wouU  be  ixfleded  by  fmali  planes  thus  dif- 
pefed,  with  the  quantity  of  light  that  was  ii£fua!Iy 
n-diAed  by  (he  tlirec  fubllaaces  abute-ment toned,  lie 
found,  thnt  plafter,  notwichdanding  its  extreme  white* 
nefs,  abforbs  much  light  1 for  that,  of  loco  rays  that 
fall  upon  it,  of  which  i65  or  167  ought  to  be  rc* 
flefted  at  an  angle  ol  77  degree*,  only  67  arc  in  fa*i 
leturned  ; fo  that  too  out  of  167  were  cxtiuguidicd, 
that  is.  about  three  fiflht. 

With  rcfpe<a  to  the  pbnocs,  our  author  concludes, 
that  of390,C9C  rays  which  the  moon  receives,  172,000 
arc  abfiirbed,  or  perhaps  204,  ioo< 

4^  Having  eonfidered  the  furfacvi  of  bod'cs  as  conhfl- 
plane*  only,  he  thus  explains  Inirftlf. — Each 
imal]  furfacc,  Separately  taken,  is  extremely  irrcgu};r, 
ami  (bme  of  them  arc  leally  concave,  and  other*  con- 
text but,  in  reducing  them  to  a middle  Hate,  they  are 
to  be  cnondered  as  planes.  Neverthelcfa  he  confidera 
them  as  planes  only  with  refpetl  to  the  reception  of 
the  rays ; for  as  tliey  are  almoft  all  curves,  and  as,  lx- 
fidet  this,  many  of  thofe  wbofe  fituation  is  dilTcreni 
from  otltera  contiibnie  to  the  fame  effect,  the  rays  aU 
ways  iffue  from  an  actual  or  imaginary  focus,  and 
after  reflet^ion  nlways  diverge  from  another. 

If  it  be  alkcd,  what  become*  of  thofe  ray*  that  are 
re^c^ed  from  one  afperity  to  another?  he  fhows  that 
very  few  of  the  rays  can  he  in  thofe  circumftances ; 
iince  they  muftfali  upon  plane*  which  have  more  than 
45  degrees  of  obliquity  to  the  furlaL-e,  of  whk'h  theic 
t*re  very  few  tn  natural  bodies.  Thefc  rays  muU  alfo 
^11  at  the  bottom  of  thofe  pknes,  and  mufl  meet  with 
other  planes  fimiUrly  fituatcd  to  receive  them  ; and 
cunlidering  the  great  incgularfty  of  the  furfaccs  of 
opw|ue  bodies,  it  may  be  concluded  that  very  few  of 
the  rays  arc  thus  rcAcClcd  ugon  the  body  itfclf;  and 
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that  the  little  that  ta  fu  redeiSled  is  pro'  nh!y  kd  to  the 
fpetiators,  b-ing  extinguifhed  in  the  t*o.ly. 

We  aic  obliged  to  Mr  Melville  for  fume  ingenious  M<  .\icl- 
ol'fcrvaiions  on  the  mamier  in  which  bodies  are  healed 
by  light.  He  obferves,  that,  as  ea.h  colorific  particle 
o!  an  opaque  body  mufl  lie  fomewhat  moved  by  the  njojitr 'n 
rciC^iun  ot  the  particles  of  light,  when  it  is  iclL*wletI  wh  ch  b«- 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  fame  parti  Jcs,‘h«‘ » 
it  is  maiiifcll  that  they  muU  likcwiic  be  agitated 
a vihralory  motion,  and  the  time  of  a vibration  will'* 
be  equal  to  that  w'liich  light  tskci  up  in  moving  from 
one  patcick  of  a body  to  another  adjoining.  'I'hta 
diiiance,  in  the  mu!i  folid  opaque  bodies,  cannot  be 
luppofcvd  greater  than  vvrrv^^hof  an  incli,  which  fpa  e 
a particle  of  light  dtferibes  in  the  TTrs^rys,* 
of  a fccond.  With  (0  rapid  a motion,  ibere;ore,  m.iy 
the  intem.'il  parts  of  bodies  be  agitated  by  the  iiilliu 
ence  of  light,  as  to  perform  125,000,000,000,0^-0  vif 
Lrations,  or  mor^  iu  a fecon  1 uf  time. 

The  amvat  of  different  pailicles  of  light  at  the  fur' 
face  of  the  fame  colorific  particle,  in  the  fame  or  lif* 
ferent  rays,  may  diiiurb  the  leguiarity  of  its  viliraiions, 
but  wiii  (.vidently  iucrcafc  their  fitqueucy,  or  raife 
{liil  fmallcr  vibrations  among  the  parts  which  com* 
pofc  thofe  particles  j by  which  means  the  intelline 
motion  will  become  more  fu*^lK;,  and  more  tlioioii.;l>ly 
dilfufed.  If  the  quantity  of  light  admitted  into  the 
body  be  increafed,  the  « Isrations  of  the  particles  mull 
likewife  iiicreafc  in  magnitude  and  viUxiit}',  till  at 
lail  they  mty  te  fo  violent,  as  to  niske  all  the  com* 
ponent  panicles  dalh  one  another  to  pieces  by  their 
iiiutnal  coililion  ; in  which  cafe,  the  colour  and  tcxturC 
of  the  body  mud  be  dc'.iioye-d. 

8iace  there  is  no  reflection  of  light  but  at  the  fur* 
face  of  a njCdiuni,  the  fsme  perfon  obfervts,  that  tite 
greatdl  quantity  of  rays,  though  crowded  into  tile 
ImiUlcd  fpace,  will  not  of  tbemfrlves  pn'duce  any  heat, 
i'rom  benc*e  it  follow's,  that  the  portion  of  air  which 
lie*  in  the  fotris  cf  the  moft  patent  fpeculum,  is  not 
Hc  all  affected  by  the  paflage  ot  light  tliruugh  it,  hut 
continues  of  the  fame  umperatnre  with  the  ambient  air  t 
chough  soy  opaque  body,  or  even  any  (ranfparent  bo\iy 
denfer  than  air,  when  put  in  the  lame  place,  would  be 
« tenfely  heated  m an  inffant- 

Tliiscorifrquence,  evidently  flowing  from  the  pisineft 
and  mod  certain  principiles,  not  feeming  to  have  been 
rightly  tindcrllood  by  many  pbilofoplien*,  anl  even 
the  hleacc  of  moll  phylK'al  wriUTS  concerning  this 
paradoxichl  truth  making  it  probable  ih-U  they  wtjc 
unacquainted  with  it,  he  thought  it  wartli  his  wliiie 
to  lay  foroething  in  explication  of  it.  He  ohicives, 
that  the  eafieU  way  to  be  fatished  uf  the  matter  expe* 
rimcntally  is,  to  hold  a hair,  or  a piece  of  down,  im- 
rocdiaieiy  above  the  fo..us  of  a l/ni  or  f;>eculum,  or  to 
blow  n llream  of  imoke  from  a pipe  hori/.outiUy  oscr 
it  { for  if  the  air  in  the  focus  were  hotter  than  the 
furroiindmg  fluid,  it  wonili  cantinuilly  xfeend  upon 
account  of  its  rarefaction,  and  thereby  fenfibly  agitate 
thofe  flcniier  bodies.  Or  a lent  may  be  fo  placed  ns 
to  form  Us  focus  \vith;n  a body  uf  water,  or  fume 
other  tranfparcnt  fubllance,  the  htai,  of  wiiuh  nivlx: 
examined  from  time  to  time  w*lt!i  a thermomcicr;  hut 
care  mufl  l>e  taken,  in  this  experiment,  hold 
the  lens  as  near  a*  pofliblc  to  the  trauf|Mircnt  lai  !y, 
left  the  rays,  by  failing  clofcr  than  urdiuary  un  its 
1 1 z fur:uccj 
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furfacc,  Hiould  warm  it  more  than  the  common  fun- 
be.tm«  (a). 

To  apply  thcfe  obfcrrationa  to  the  ex^lfcation  of 
natural  phcnomrna,  he  obfcrvrn,  that  the  atmofphrre 
is  not  much  warmed  by  the  palT4v:e  of  tae  fun’s  K.{ht 
through  it,  hut  cMeHy  by  its  conta'^l  with  the  heated 
furface  of  the  globe.  This,  he  thought^  furnifhed 
one  very  fimplr  and  pl.iufiblc  reafon  why  it  is  cchleil 
in  all  climates  on  the  tops  of  very  hij^h  mountains; 
namely,  ^ecaufc  they  are  removed  to  the  greueft  di- 
llanct  fr:>m  the  general  furface  of  the  earth.  For  it 
i.s  well  known,  that  a fluil  heated  by  its  tonlacl  with 
a fol:d  body,  d(cn:-fes  in  heat  in  famrinverfe  propor' 
tion  to  the  diftince  from  the  body.  He  himfelf  found, 
by  repeated  trials,  that  the  heat  of  water  in  deep  lakes 
decrcaf;-8  regularly  fmm  the  furface  dowmwards.  But 
to  have  thisqacllion  fully  determined,  the  tempeiature 
of  the  air  in  the  villey  an  I on  the  mountain-top  mufl 
be  oSforvcJ  every  hour,  both  niglit  and  day,  and  care- 
fully compared  together. 

From  this  dOvHrinc  he  tliinks  it  rtafonable  to  fup- 
pole,  that  the  heal  produced  by  a given  number  of 
rnys,  in  an  opaque  body  of  a given  raagnitudr,  mull 
be  greater  when  the  rays  arc  more  inclined  to  one 
another,  than  when  tl>ey  arc  lefs  fo  ; for  the  direflion 
of  the  vibrations  raifed  by  the  aftlnn  of  the  light, 
whether  in  the  colorific  pirticlea,  or  thofc  of  an  in- 
ferior order,  will  more  inter  »c  with  one  another; 
from  whence  the  intclbne  Ihockt  and  c->liiliotis  mull 
inermfe.  Befidrs  thU,  the  colorihc  particles  of  op-tque 
bodies  l>cing  difpofed  in  various  fliUAtions,  perhaps, 
upon  the  whole,  the  rays  will  tMl  more  dire*tly  on 
each,  the  mure  they  are  inclined  to  one  another.  Is 
not  this,  fays  he,  the  reafon  of  what  has  been  remarked 
by  philofophers,  that  the  heat  of  the  fun’s  light,  col- 
kclcd  into  a cone,  inereafea  in  approaching  (he  focus 
in  n much  higher  proportion  than  according  to  its 
denfity  ? 'J'Hal  the  difference  of  the  angle  in  which 
the  rays  fait  on  any  particle  of  a given  magnitude, 
placed  at  ditfereni  tlillancoi  from  the  focus,  is  hut 
fmall,  is  no  proof  that  the  phenomenon . eannot  t>e 
afvribcd  to  it  ; fnree  we  know  not  in  what  high  pro* 
portion  one  or  both  the  circuroflnnces  now  mcmioned 
may  operate.  However,  that  it  proceeds  not  fronv 
aoy  unknown  nation  of  the  rays  upon  one  another,  as 
has  been  infinuated,  it  evident  from  this,  that  each 
]nrticul  <r  ray,  after  p^fling  through  the  focus,  pre- 
lervcs  its  own  colour  and  its  ow'n  direction,  In  the  fame 
manner  as  if  it  were  alone. 

A^h;  No‘.  The  attempts  of  the  Abbe  Nollel  to  fire  inflam- 
lrt*»  nj'rr  - mablc  fubilancce  by  the  power  of  the  fol.tr  rays  col- 
mc  t*  with  In  the  foci  of  burning  mirrors,  have  a near  rela- 

lion  to  the  prefent  fulject.  ConlideWng  the  great 
power  of  burning  mirrors  and  Icnfcs,  efpecially  thofe 
uf  late  condruAton,  it  will  appear  furprifing  that  this 
celebrated  caperimental  philofopher  IhouUl  notbeahlc 
to  lire  any  liquid  ftibllancc.  But  tlmu<h  he  ma-’e  the 
t(idl  with  all  the  cate  imaginable  on  the  19th  of  Fc- 
brua.^  >757*  he  was  not  able  to  do  it  either  with 
fpiril  of-wiuc,  oHve-oil,  oil  of-lurpcntine,  or  wthcr  ; 
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and  though  he  couU  fire  fulphur,  yet  he  could  not 
fuccecd  with  Spsnith  wax,  rolin,  bUck  pitch,  or  fact. 

He  both  threw  the  focus  of  thcfe  mirrors  upon  the 
fublUnces  themfelves,  and  alfo  upon  the  fumes  that 
rofc  from  them  ; but  all  the  efied  was,  that  the  li* 
ciuor  boiled,  and  was  difperfeJ  in  vapour  or  very  fmall 
,hops,  but  woul.i  not  like  tire-  When  hoen-rags, 
and  other  folid  fuhftances,  were  moitiened  with  any 
of  thcfe  inflammardc  liquids,  they  would  not  take  hre 
till  the  liquid  wa*,  dlfpeifed  in  a copious  fume  ; fo  that 
rags  thus  prepared  were  lunger  in  burning  than  thofe 
that  were  dry. 

M.  Beaumc,  who  nfllded  M NoUet  in  fome  ofM. 
thcfe  experiments,  obferved  farther,  that  the  fame“^’*“P^ 
fublUaecs  which  were  cafily  fired  by  the  flame 
burning  bodies,  could  not  t>e  fet  on  fire  by  the  coiuvd 
of  the  hotted  bodies  tlut  did  not  aHually  fiime.  Nei* 
t ier  seilier  nor  fpirlt-of-winc  could  he  fired  with  allot 
coal,  or  even  red-hot  Iron,  unlcfs  they  were  of  a white 
heat.  From  thcfe  experiments  our  tuihor  concludes, 
that,  fuppofing  (he  electric  matter  to  be  the  fame 
thing  with  lire  or  light,  it  mud  fire  fpirit  of'winc  by 
means  of  feme  other  principle.  The  members  of  the 
academy  Del  Cin»cnto  hal  attempted  to  fire  feveralof 
thcfe  fubdanccs,  though  without  fuccefs  ; but  this  was 
fo  early  in  the  hiilory  of  philofophy,  that  nobody 
feems  to  hare  concluded,  that,  becaufe  they  failed  in- 
this  attempt,  the  thing  could  not  be  done.  However, 
the  Abbe  informs  us,  that  he  read  an  account  of  his 
experiments  to  the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris  fcveral 
yc.ir>  before  he  attended  to  what  had  been  done  by  the 
llfilisn  philofophers.  ^ 

By  the  help  of  optical  principles,  and  efpecially  by 
obfervations  on  the  reflexion  of  light,  Mr  Melville  difi  wb  ciileent 
covered  tliat  bodies  which  feem  to  touch  one  another n>  tenth 
arc  not  always  in  aftual  contsCi.  “ It  is  common 
(fays  he)  to  admire  the  volu'iility  and  luflre  of  drops 
of  rain  that  lie  nn  the  leaves  of  colewort,  and  fomccvnt«d. 
other  vegetables;”  hut  no  philofopher,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  hiid  put  himfelf  to  the  trouble  of  explaining 
litis  curious  phenomenon.  Upon  infpetling  them 
narrowly,  he  found  tliat  the  lutlre  of  the  drop  is  pro- 
duced by  a copious  reflexion  of  light  from  the  flattened 
psit  of  its  furface  contiguous  to  the  plant.  He  ob- 
ferved  farther,  that,  when  the  drop  rolls  along  a part 
which  has  lieen  wetted,  tt  immediately  lofes  all  iti 
luflrr,  the  green  plant  being  then  fecn  clearly  tbroiigb 
it  j whereas,  in  the  other  calc,  it  is  hardly  to  be  diC- 
cerned. 

From  thcfe  two  obfcrvatlons  put  together,  he  con- 
cluded, that  the  drop  docs  not  really  touch  the  plant, 
when  it  has  the  mercurial  appearance,  but  ufurpenJed 
in  the  air  at  fume  diilance  from  it  by  the  force  of  a 
rcpuliive  power.  For  there  could  nut  be  any  copioua 
icfleiiton  of  white  light  from  its  undcr-furface,  unlcfs 
there  were  a real  toierval  between  it  and  the  furface  of 
the  plant. 

If  that  furface  were  pcrfcfily  fmooth,  the  under- 
furface  of  the  drop  would  he  fo  likewife,  and  would 
therefoie  ihow  aa  imigc  uf  the  Ulunfunatiag  body  by 
8 refle^ioia. 


fa)  To  thcfe  obfervations  ohjefli'ins  might  be  made  which  it  vrould  not  pelh.^pl  he  eafy  to  anfiver  { bul- 
wtarc  ut  prcicDt  giving  only  the  li/ierji  of  optica. 
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refleftior,  like  K piece  of  poUihed  filver  j but  as  it  i< 
conGdcral^y  rough  and  unequal,  the  undcr-furface  be* 
comes  rough  likcwife,  and  fo,  by  reflefting  light 
copiouHy  in  different  dire«^ion«,  aiTumes  the  Fefpicndeat 
white  colour  of  uupolilhed  filvcr. 

It  being  thus  proved  by  an  optical  argument,  that' 
the  drop  is  not  really  in  contact  with  the  plant  which 
fupports  it,  it  may  cafily  i*<  conceived  whcnLC  its 
volubility  arlfes,  and  why  it  leaves  no  rooillurc  where 
it  rolls. 

47  Before  we  conclude  the  hi  lory  of  the  obUTvations 
Twocu-  concerning  the  reflcdlion  of  light,  we  mufl  not  omit  to 
I i»u»  nuf  notice  of  two  cunoiis  milcelianeoiis  ones.  Baron 

Alexander  FuRkfViiUiug  feme  lilver  mines  in  Sweden, 
tio&Sb  obferved,  that,  in  a clear  day,  it  was  as  dork  as  pitch 
underground  in  the  eye  of  a pit,  at  6o  or  70  fathoms 
deep  ; whereas,  in  a clouily  or  rainy  day,  be  could 
even  fee  to  read  at  1 06  fathoms  deep  1 nquiring  of  the 
miners,  lie  N^  as  in/ormed  that  this  is  always  the  cafe  ; 
and,  reBeding  upon  it,  he  imagined  that  it  aroft  from 
this  circumBancc,  that  when  the  atmolphere  is  lull  of 
clouds,  light  is  reflertedfrom  them  into  the  pit  in  .dl 
diredions,  and  that  thereby  a cunUderabIc  piopurtlon 
of  the  rays  are  rtflcAcd  perpendicularly  upon  the 
earth;  whereas,  when  the  atrrvorpheic  is  clear,  there 
are  no  opaque  bodies  to  rcAcdl  the  light  in  this  man- 
ncr,  at  Itail  in  a fufEcient  quinlity  ; and  rays  from 
the  fun  ilfcb  can  never  fall  perpendicularly  in  that 
country.  The  other  was  that  of  the  ingenious  Mr 
Grey,  who  makes  fuch  a figure  In  the  hiftorjr  of  elec- 
tricity. I hii  gentleman  took  a piece  of  lliff  brown 
paper,  and  prickit.gafmallbolc  in  it,  he  held  it  nt  a little 
didance  bef^ore  him  ; when,  applying  a needle  to  his 
eye,  he  was  furprifed  to  fee  tlie  point  of  it  inverted. 
The  nearer  the  needle  was  to  the  hole,  the  more  it 
was  magnified,  but  the  Itfs  dillindl ; and  if  it  was  fo 
held,  as  lliat  its  image  was  near  the  edge  of  the  hole, 
its  point  feemed  rrt>okcd.  From  thrfe  appearances 
he  concluded,  that  thefe  fmall  hojes,  or  fomahing  in 
them,  produce  the  efft^U  of  conci^ve  fpeculunis ; and 
from  this  circumuance  he  took  the  liberty  to  call  them 
At!  ial /fftcuiumi. 


f 4.  Dtf  'jVtrift  tenurnwg  th<  Irjld'.xon  of  Li^ht» 

This  property  of  light  was  not  difeovered  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  lafi  century.  1 he  perfon  who  firft 
made  the  difeovery  w'as  Father  Grimnldt ; at  leail  he 
firfl  pu!4in^icd  an  account  of  it  in  hit  treatife  Dt  iu- 
wrnr,  coi’jrihuj^  tt  printed  in  1666.  Dr  Hooke, 
however,  laid  claim  to  the  fame  difeovery,  though  he 
did  not  publi.S  his  obfeivatiuns  till  fix  years  cifter 
Grimaldi ; having  probably  never  feen  his  perfoim- 
ance. 

4®  , Dr  Hooke  having  made  his  room  completely  dark, 
Pr  Hi^k*  admitted  into  it  a liesm  of  the  fun’s  light  by  a very 
cuvcricf.  plate  fixed  in  the  window-lhutter. 

This  beam  fprending  iifelf,  formed  a cone,  the  apex 
of  which  was  in  the  hole,  and  the  bafe  was  on  a paper, 
fo  placed  Li  to  receive  it  at  fome  diflance.  In  this 
image  cf  the  fun,  thus  painted  on  the  paper,  he  oh* 
ferved  that  the  middle  was  much  brighter  than  the 
edgci,  and. that  tlure  was  a kind  of  dark  penumbra 
al*out  it,  of  aliout  a 16th  part  of  the  diameter  of  the 
circle  ; which  penumbra,  he  Lays,  mufl  be  afvribed  to 
a pfopetty  of  light,  which  he  promifed  to  expUia.^ 
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H.ivlng  obferved  this,  at  the  diftance  of  about  two 
inches  from  the  former  he  let  in  another  cone  of  light; 
and  receiving  the  bnfet  of  them,  at  fuch  a dillance 
from  the  htdes  as  that  the  circles  ioterfcflcd  each  other, 
he  obferved  that  there  was  not  only  a penumbra,  or 
daiker  ring,  encompafling  the  lighter  circle,  but  a 
mnnilefl  dark  line,  or  circle,  which  appe.<red  ever* 
where  the  limb  of  the  one  interfered  with  lh:it  of  the 
other.  This  appcaraucc  is  difiin£lly  reprefenteJ,  pi^(^ 
fig.  6.  CCCLlC 

Companns  the  diameter  of  this  Hafe  with  its  di- 
ftance  from  the  hole,  he  found  it  to  be  by  no  means 
the  fame  as  it  would  Iiave  been  if  it  had  been  formed 
by  ilraight  line,  drawn  from  the  extremities  of  the 
fun's  diik,  but  varied  with  the  fizc  of  the  holes,  and 
the  diiiance  of  the  paper. 

Struck  with  this  appearance,  he  proceeded  to  make 
farther  experiments  concerning  the  nature  of  light 
thus  tranlmiited.  To  give  a juft  idea  of  which,  he 
held  mi  opique  body  BB,  fig.  7.  fo  as  to  intercept 
the  light  that  entered  at  a bulc  in  the  window-lhiitter 
O,  and  was  received  on  the  fereen  AP.  In  thefe  cir— 
cumlUnces,  he  obftrved,  that  the  ftiadow  of  the  opaque 
bo<<y  (which  was  a round  piece  of  wood,  not  bright 
orpoliihed)  was  all  over  fomewhat  enlightened,  but 
more  erpccially  towards  the  edge.  Some  perfons  who- 
werc  prefent.  imagining  that  this  light  within  the 
lhadow  might  be  produced  by  fume  kind  of  reftcdlion 
from  the  fi.ie  of  this  opoque  body,  on  account  of  its 
roundnefs  ; and  others  fuppufing  it  might  proceed 
from  fome  rtflcAion  from  the  fides  of  the  bole  in  the 
piece  of  brafs  through  which  the  light  was  admitted 
into  the  room ; to  obviate  bulh  thefe  obje^ions,  he 
admitted  the  light  through  a hole  burnt  in  a piece  of 
pafteboard,  ami  intercepted  it  with  a raaor  which  had 
a very  (harp  edge;  but  ftili  the  appearances  were  the 
very  fame  as  betore:  fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  con- 
cluded that  they  were  occafioned  by  a new  property  of 
light,  dilferent  from  any  that  had  been  obferved  by- 
preceding  writers. 

He  farther  diverfified  this  experiment,  by  placing 
the  razor  fo  as  to  divide  the  cone  of  light  into  two 
parts,  the  hole  in  the  (butter  remaining  as  before,  and 
placing  the  paper  fo  as  that  none  of  the  enlightened 
part  of  the  circle  fell  upon  it,  but  only  the  (hadow  of 
the  razor;  aiul,  to  his  great  iurprife,  he  obferved  u'bat 
he  calls  a o/ry  l/rtji  ami  vtfiUt  rauiatiuH  ftrikiug  down 
upon  the  paper,  of  the  fame  breadth  with  the  diameter 
of  the  lucid  circle ; and  this  radiation  always  ftruck 
pei-pendiculaily  from  the  line  of  (liadow,  and,  like  the 
tail  of  a comet,  extended  more*  than  jo  times,  and 
probably  more  than  too  times  the  breadth  of  the  re< 
maining  part  of  the  circle  : nay,  as  far  as  he  could 
find,  by  many  trials,  the  light  from  the  edge  ftruck 
downwards  into  the  fliadow  ver^  near  to  a quadrant, 
though  the  greater  were  the  dcBe^ions  of  this  new 
light  from  the  dircdl  radiations  of  the  cone,  the  more 
faint  they  were. 

Obfsrviog  this  appearance  with  more  attention,  he 
found,  wherever  there  was  a pan  of  the  inlerpofn!  body 
higher  than  the  reft,  that,  oppofitc  to  it,  the  ladiattun 
of  light  into  the  (hadow  was  brighter,  as  In  the  figure; 
and  wherever  there  was  a notch  or  gnp  in  it,  there 
would  be  a dark  ilruke  in  the  half-eniightned  lhadow. 

Vrouk  «I1  tkefe  appearance?;  be  concluded,  that  they 

were 
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were  be  aferibed  to  a nrw  j>roppflyonit»ht,  whereby 
it  iv  (ieflede'i  frtim  ftrpjjfht  lines,  contviiry  to  what  had 
been  !>eforc  afferted  by  opti.*il  writers. 

It  does  not  appear,  howevrr,  that  our  philofophcr 
ever  prorccuted  tbt«  experiment  to  any  purptjfc ; as 
all  tint  we  find  of  hN  on  the  fubjeCt  of  light,  alter 
this  time,  arc  tome  crude  thoughts  u hieh  he  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Knyal  Society*  on  the  18th  of  Match 
1C75;  vhich,  however,  as  they  are  only  Ihort  hint*,  wc 
ftiaU  copy. 

Thev  confift  of  eight  articles;  and,  as  he  thought* 
contained  an  account  of  fcveml  properties  of  light 
that  had  not  been  noticed  before,  'rhcrc  is  a deiitC> 
lion  of  light,  d^iiering  I’oth  from  refiedt'on  and  refrao- 
tion,  and  feemii;g  to  depend  on  the  unequal  dcnfiiy 
of  I’le  conllitiient  partn  of  the  ray,  whereby  the  light 
is  difperled  from  the  place  of  coiulcnfation,  aud  rtri 
Hei',  or  graduilly  dis'crgeJ  into  n quailrant  3«  1 hia 
<kfi;dion  is  made  towards  the  fuperticic*  of  thcot>aque 
body  perpen  liculaily.  5.  Thole  parts  of  the  diverged 
radiations  which  are  dificAed  by  the  greateJt  angle 
from  the  tlra»ght  or  dirr^  radiations  are  the  Uinltll, 
and  tlioCc  that  arc  defleded  by  the  Itaft  angles  arc  the 
llrongefi.  4.  Kays  cutting  cacl»  otlier  in  one  common 
foramen  do  not  make  the  angles  at  the  vertex  cquai. 

Colours  may  be  made  wichout  refraffion.  6.  Tue 
diarr.eter  of  the  fun  cannot  he  truly  taken  with  com- 
mon fights.-  7. 1’he  fame  rays  of  light,  falltog  upoa 
the  fame  point  of  an  objev‘1,  will  turn  into  all  forts  of 
cclmrs*  by  the  various  inclinations  of  toe  objed.  S.  Co- 
lours bcifin  to  appear  when  two  pubes  cil  light  arc 
blended  fo  well,  and  £0  near  together,  that  the  feule 
takes  them  for  one. 

Wc  ftisU  now  proccel  to  iIk  difeoverics  of  Father 
- Grimaldu  Harvtag  iniruduccil  a ray  ol  hgut,  through 
a very  fmall  hole,  A3,  fig.R.  into  a darkened  room,  he 
oblervcd  that  the  light  was  dilfufctl  in  the  furtn  of  a 
cone,  the  bate  of  which  was  CD  ; and  that  if  any 
opnijiic  body,  FE,  was  placed  in  this  cone  of  bghi, 
at  s confidcrable  difiincc  from  the  hole,  and  the  iha- 
dow  was  rtceived  upon  a picic  of  white  paper,  the 
heundarir*  of  it  were  not  confined  within  GH,  or 
the  penumbra  IL,  occalioned  by  the  light  proceeding 
fr.im  different  parts  of  the  aperture,  and  of  the  diik 
ot  the  fun,  but  extended  to  MN»  at  Mhich  he  was 
very  much  furprifed,  fuf*.cdliwg,  and  finding  by  cal- 
culation, that  it  was  coiifidtmbly  broader  trian  it  could 
have  been  made  by  ray*  |>alliiig  in  right  lines  by  the 
edges  of  the  obje«l^. 

Ibit  the  moil  remarkable  circumfiance  in  this  ap- 
pearance was,  that  upon  the  lucid  p^irt  of  the  bafe, 
CM  and  ND,  ftreaks  of  coloured  light  were  plainly 
diOinguifbed,  each  being  terminated  by  blue  on  the 
4ide  mat  to  the  fhadow,  and  by  red  on  the  other  { 
and  though  ihcfc  coloured  iUcaks  depended,  in  fome 
tneafure,  on  the  liae  of  the  aperture  AB,  becaufc 
they  lould  not  be  made  to  appear  if  it  was  Urge,  yet 
be  f >und  that  they  were  not  limited  ciiher  by  it,  or  by 
the  diA.'neier  of  the  fun’s  difk. 

He  farther  obferved,  that  tbefe  coloured  ftreaks 
were  not  all  of  the  fame  breadth,  but  grew  narrower  as 
tliey  receded  from  the  fhadow,  and  were  each  of  tlicm 
broidcr  tlie  farllier  the  ftiadow  was  received  from  the 
opaque  body,  aad  alfo  the  more  obliquely  the  j>apti 
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on  which  they  were  received  was  held  with  refp^ft 
to  >t.  He  never  olfcrrcd  more  than  three  of  thefit 
ftreuks. 

To  give  a clearer  idea  of  thefe  coloured  ftreaks,  he 
drew  the  reprefenlatioo  of  them,  exhibited  in  fig.  9.  in 
which  NMO  reprefents  the  broadclt  and  luutl  lumino  is 
fticak-  next  to  the  dark  IhadowX.  In  the  fpr.ee  iiuvhich 
M is  placed  thete  was  no  diftinOiioQ  of  colour,  Imt 
tlie  fp^ce  NN  w,ia  Hue,  and  the  fpace  O'J,  on  the 
other  fide  of  it,  wa*  red.  Tlie  fecund  ftreak, 
wa«  narrower  than  the  former;  and  of  the  tiine  parts 
of  which  it  coniillei,  the  fpace  P had  no  particular 
colour,  but  was  a Uiut  blur,  and  RR  a faint  red. 

The  diied  llrc^,  TSV,  wan  exactly  fimiiar  to  (lit 
two  oihers,  hut  rarrower  than  either  of  them,  and  the 
colours  llill  fainter. 

d’hcfc  coloured  ftreaks  he  oK(er«ed  to  lie  pardlcl  to 
the  fhadow  of  the  up^qtN;  body;  but  when  it  was  ot  an 
•n'V-tl'w  form,  they  did  not  make  the  fame  acute 
angles,  but  nrre  bent  into  a curve,  the  ouiennoft  be- 
ing rounder  than  thufe  th^t  were  next  the  ftiadow,  »% 
is  rcprefcntcd  in  fig  10.  If  it  was  an  inward  angle, 
a$  liCH.  the  coloured  ftreaks,  parallel  to  each  other 
of  the  two  I1..ICS,  ciofiTeJ  wiihout  oHliuraimg  00c  an- 
other ; only  the  colours  were  thereby  tendered  either 
more  intenie  or  mixed. 

The  Hght  that  formed  thefe  coloured  ftreaks,  the 
reader  will  perevive  mult  have  been  bent  Irom  the 
bod)  ; but  this  attentive  ohlcrver  has  likewife  given 
an  account  of  other  Rppearauers,  which  mud  have 
been  produced  by  the  light  tiending  towards  tbc  bodv. 

For  within  the  ftndo«  itfeU  he  lomctimea  pcrcciv^ 
coloured  llrinks,  fimiiar  to  thofc  above-mentioned  on 
the  outfiJc  of  the  lhadow.  bometimes  he  faw  more 
of  them,  and  fomctimci  fewer  ; but  for  tliis  purpofe  a 
very  ftrong  light  was  requifitc,  and  the  opaque  body 
WTdR  obliged  to  be  long,  and  of  a moderate  breadth  ; 
which,  be  fays,  is  eafdy  found  by  txperieacc.  A 
hair,  lo*  inliauce,  or  a fine  needle,  did  not  anfwer  fv 
well  ns  a thin  and  narrow  plait;  and  the  ftreaks  were 
moft  diftinguilhable  when  Uie  ftiadow  was  taken  atihn 
greateft  diltance ; but  then  the  light  grew  fainter  in 
the  fame  proportion. 

The  number  of  ihefc  ftreaks  within  the  fh^dosr  was 
greater  in  pruportiou  to  the  brcstlth  of  the  pla(« 
i hey  were  at  kail  two,  and  fometimes  four,  if  a 
thicker  rod  were  made  ufe  of.  But,  with  the  fame 
plate  er  rod,  more  or  fewer  ftreaks  appeared*  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  diftance  at  which  the  ftiadow  was  re- 
ceived i but  they  were  broader  when  they  were  few, 
and  murower  when  there  were  more  of  them ; and 
they  were  all  much  more  diftincf  when  the  paper  was 
bclJ  obliquely. 

'I’hefe  coloured  ftreaks  within  the  fhsdow,  tike  thofe 
on  tlie  outlidc  of  it,  were  Lent  in  an  arch,  round  the 
acute  angles  of  the  ftiadow,  as  they  arc  reprrfented  ta 
fig.  II.  At  tliia  an^le  alfo,  as  at  D*  other  thortcr 
lucH  ftreaks  were  viliblc,  bent  in  the  form  of  a plu  ne, 
as  t'ley  are  drawn  betwixt  1)  aud  C,  each  hendmg 
round  and  meeting  again  in  D.  I'hefe  angular  ftreaks 
appeared,  though  the  plate  or  rod  was  not  wholly  im* 
merfed  in  the  beam  of  light,  but  the  ao|*lc  of  it  only; 
and  there  were  more  or  fewer  in  nusiber  in  prop«>»- 
tiou  to  the  breadth  ot  the  lod  or  plate.  If  tlic  plate 
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Of  rod  wn  *cry  the  colonrtJ  flreak«  within  the 

fh^dow  mipi't  be  ken  to  beni  round  from  the  oppo- 
file  fidc»i  an<’.  meet  one  another,  as  at  B-  A only 
rcprrfenu  a feftmn  of  the  %ure,  and  not  a proper 
tcnnin;ition  of  the  {kadow,  and  the  (Ireaka  v>jihin 
each  hdc  of  it.  The  coloured  iUeak*  without  the 
ihadow,  he  alfu  obferves,  lend  round  it  in  the  fame 
roanoer. 

Onr  author  acknowledge^  thnt  he  omits  fcveral  ob- 
fervations  of  WV  confequence,  which  cann<k  but  o/cur 
to  any  prrfon  who  fhall  make  the  experiment : and  he 
fays,  th,.t  he  was  not  able  to  jji«e  a perfectly  clear 
idea  of  what  he  has  attempted  todeferibe,  nor  dues  be 
think  it  in  the  power  of  words  to  do  It. 

In  ort'ef  to  obtain  the  more  fatisfaf^ory  proof  that 
rays  of  liv:ht  do  not  alw^iys  proceed  in  flraipht  lines, 
hut  really  bear!,  in  paHtn^  by  the  edges  of  !.<v!ies, 
he  diverfififfd  the  firft  of  the  above  mentioned  expen- 
menis  in  the  followinpr  manner.  He  a«Imitted  abeam 
of  li.-ht,  by  a Tcry  froall  aperture,  into  a darkened 
room,  as  before ; and,  at  a ?re»e  dillance  from  it,  he 
CCCl  1 ® ^ aprrtuic,  OH, 

which  admitted  only  a part  of  the  beam  ofli^bl.  and 
found,  that  when  the  light  tranfmitted  through  this 
plate  was  received  at  fome  didance  upuu  a wklic 
p.:pcr,  the  bafe  IK  was  confidcrably  larger  than  it 
could  pofibly  have  been  made  by  rays  ifiiiing  in 
right  lines  through  the  two  apertures  as  iftc  other 
llraight  lines  drawn  clofe  to  Uieir  edges  plainly  de* 
monilrxtc. 

*^0131  thofc  who  choofe  to  repeat  ihefc  experiments 
tr.ay  not  be  difappolntcd  in  their  expefiations  fn*m 
them,  onr  author  gives  the  following  more  particul  r 
iolh’uAions.  The  Inn’s  Ughl  mufl  be  very  inienfe,  and 
the  apertures  through  which  it  is  tranfmitted  very 
narrow,  particularly  the  brll,  CD,  and  the  white 
paper,  IK,  on  which  it  is  received,  muil  be  at  aeon* 
iiderable  didance  from  the  hole  CH  ; otherwife  it 
will  not  much  exceed  NO,  which  would  be  the  breadth 
of  the  beam  of  light  proceeding  in  11  night  lints.  He 
generally  made  the  aperture  CD  Tcy 

an  ancient  Roman  foot,  and  the  fccond  aperture, 
GH,  or  7^5  { and  the  diftances  DG  and  GN 
wcic,  at  lead,  12  fuch  feet.  The  ohftrvaiion  was 
made  in  the-fummer  time,  when  the  atmofphere  was 
free  from  all  vapmirt,  and  about  mid-day. 

F.  Grimaldi  alfo  made  the  fame  experiment  that 
has  been  recited  from  Dr  Hooke,  in  which  two  beams 
of  light,  entering  a darkened  room  by  two  fm-ill 
apertures  near  to  one  another,  projcAed  cones  of  light, 
which,  at  a certain  dilbance,  io  part  coincided  ) and 
he  partictilarly  obferve»l  that  the  dark  boundaries  of 
each  of  them  were  vilible  within  the  lucid  ground  of 
the  other. 

Obfcrva  difeoveries  of  Grimaldi,  vse  fhall  fubjoin 

cionufDc  additional  obfervation  of  Dechali's ; who  took 
ckales.  notice,  that  if  fmall  fcratches  be  made  in  any  piece  of 
polilhed  metal,  and  it  be  expofed  to  the  beams  of  the 
fun  in  a darkened  room,  it  will  reflect  the  rays 
ftreaked  with  colours  in  the  dire^ion  of  the  fcrotches; 
M win  appear  if  the  reflefted  light  be  received  upon 
a piece  of  white  paper,  'n^al  thefe  colours  are  not 
pr^uced  by  refra^on,  he  fays,  is  manifelt ; for  that, 
if  the  fcratches  be  made  upon  glafi,  the  cfTed  will 
be  the  fame  j and  in  this  cafe^  if  the  light  had  been 


I c s. 

refraf^cd  at  the  fi  rfsce  of  tl»e  glifs,  it  wouM  have 
bf-en  innfmitle*!  through  it.  From  thclV,  nnd  many 
other  ubtervstioQ;,  lie  concludes  that  colour  does  not 
depend  upon  the  relndion  of  light  only,  nor  upon  a 
variety  of  other  c'rcumftrncei,  which  he  pirticuUrly 
ebumciates,  and  the  cfTrcu  of  whi:h  he  uil'cuiles,  but 
upon  the  iniciiHiy  of  the  light  only. 

We  ihall  here  g'vc  an  account  of  a phenomenon  OM\t.  JeJ% 
of  vifioii  o!;fervcd  by  M.  De  la  Hire,  bcdiifc  the  Hire, 
fubje^l  of  this  fev^licn,  viz.  the  o/h^ht.  feerus 

to  lupplv  the  true  folution  of  it,  though  tlic  uu« 
thor  hirnfelf  thought  otherwife.  It  is  ohlervaMc,  he 
fayi,  that  when  wc  lock  at  a candle,  or  any  iuminou;* 
htnly,  with  our  eyes  nearly  (hut,  rays  of  light  arc  c*. 
tended  from  it,  in  fevtral  direClion»,  to  a coniiderahle 
did.m<e,  like  the  tails  of  comets.  This  appesr^ii.e 
ext  reifed  the  fagadty  of  Defcartes  and  Ruhault,  as 
Weil  as  of  our  authcr  ; but  sU  three  feem  to  have  been 
miiisken  wirli  refpert  to  it.  Defcartei  aferibe]  this 
elTcd  to  ccitikin  wrinkles  in  the  furfacc  ol  the  hurooura 
of  the  eye.  Kohault  fsys,  that  when  the  cyc-iidsarc 
pcariy  clolvd,  the  ed?cs  of  them  adt  I ke  convex  len> 
fes.  But  our  author  /ays,  that  the  moUiure  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  eye,  adhering  partly  to  the  eye  iifrlf,  and 
partly  to  the  edge  of  the  eye-lid,  makes  a concave 
mirror,  and  fo  difperfes  lie  rtys  at  their  entrance  in- 
to the  eye.  But  the  true  rcaftvn  feemv  to  be,  that  the 
light  pairing  among  the  eye  U'lcs,  iu  this  fituation  of 
the  eye,  is  mfiefted  by  its  near  approach  to  tliem,  and 
therciore  enters  the  eye  in  a great  vanecy  of  dirtc- 
lions.  'I'hc  twx)  fi^rmer  of  thefe  opinirms  arc  particu- 
larly Hated  and  olijedted  to  by  our  author. 

The  experiments  of'  Father  GriinalJi  and  Dr  Hookrsfr 
were  net  oaly  repeated  with  the  greairft  care  by  Sir  Sc*tooV 
Ifaac  Nrwion,  but  carried  much  farther  than  they 
thought  of.  So  little  ufe  had  been  made  of  Grimal- 
di’s o’jfcrvattons,  that  all  philofophcrs  before  Newton 
had  alcribed  the  broad  lhadows,  and  even  the  fringes 
of  light  which  he  dtferibed,  to  the  ordinary  refradlloa 
of  the  air  : hut  we  ihsJl  fee  them  placed  in  a very  dif- 
ferent point  of  view  by  our  author. 

He  made  in  a piece  of  lead  a fmall  hole  with  a pin, 
the  breadth  of  which  was  the  4*d  part  of  an  inch. 

Through  this  hole  he  let  into  his  darkened  chamber  t 
beam  of  the  fun’s  light ; and  found,  that  the  Ibadows  of 
hairs,  and  other  Onider  fubdances  placed  in  it,  wei^e 
conGdenbly  broader  than  they  would  have  hico  if  the 
rays  of  light  had  pafled  by  thofc  bodies  in  right  lines. 

He  therelorc  concluded,  that  they  reiiH  havepaffed  is 
they  arc  leprcfcntcd  io  (ig.  t.  in  which  X reprtjcnti 
a fedign  of  the  hair,  and  AD,  BE,  &c.  rays  of  light 
pacing  by  at  different  diHancea,  and  then  falling  upon 
the  n’all  GQ^  Since,  when  the  paper  which  receives 
the  rays  is  at  a great  diHance  fr^m  the  hair,  the  lha- 
dnw  is  broad,  it  mult  follow,  as  he  obUrvcs,  that  the 
hair  a£ts  upon  the  rays  of  .light  at  fome  conllderable 
didance  from  it,  the  adion  being  Itroiigeft  on  thofc 
rays  which  are  at  the  leaft  diHance,  and  growing  weak- 
er and  weaker  on  thnfe  which  are  farther  o^,  as  is 
reprefented  in  this  figure  \ and  from  hence  it  comes  to 
pafi  that  the  Ihadow  of  the  hair  is  much  broader  in 
proportion  to  the  didance  of  the  paper  from  the  hair 
when  it  is  nearer  tlian  when  it  ia  at  a great  diHance. 

He  found,  that  it  was  not  material  whether  the  hair, 
wai  forrounded  with  air,  or  with  any  other  pelludd^ 
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fuhtlanr^  ; for  hr  wettfd  a poltfticil  plate  «f  glafi,  and 
hid  the  hair  In  the  water  upon  the  jjlafs,  and  then 
hyinjj  snnthiT  pollflicd  plate  of  glaf»  upon  tt,  fo  that 
the  water  msijht  fill  up  the  fpacc  hctwren  the  glallcs, 
and  luddinjj  them  »n  the  beam  of  light,  Ke  fcand 
the  (hidow  at  the  f^me  diflancei  was  at  big  at  be. 
fore.  Alfo  the  <ha.lows  of  feratchet  made  in  poli/h- 
ed  p'atci  tif  ghft,  and  the  veins  ia  the  phft,  cad  the 
like  broad  ihadows ; fo  that  tbit  breadth  <jf  (ha-^ow 
fruft  pro.'cevi  from  feme  other  caufc  than  the  refrac* 
tion  of  the  air. 

The  fhadowa  of  all  bodies,  metals,  flon-*,  glafi, 
wood,  horn,  ire.  See.  in  thia  light  were  bordered  with 
tbnc  parallel  frin.’ct,  or  banda  of  coloured  I'ght.  of 
which  th.it  which  was  eontlguout  to  the  ihadow  waa 
the  hroadeil  and  mofl  luminous  while  that  which  wai 
the  moft  remote  wat  the  narroweft,  and  fo  faint  as  not 
Ci'filjr  to  be  vifiMr.  It  wasdiflicult  to  ditlingoifh  thefe 
colours,  unlcfa  when  the  light  fell  very  obliquely  upon 
a fmooth  paper,  cr  foroe  other  fmooth  white  bfKiy,  fo 
at  to  make  them  nppear  much  broader  th^n  they 
would  olherwife  have  done;  hut  in  thefe  circiimtUn 
ces  the  colours  were  plainly  sifible,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing order.  The  firft  or  inneimoft  fringe  wai  violet, 
and  deep  blue  nt-xt  the  Shadow,  light  blue,  erren, 
and  yellow  in  the  middle,  and  red  without.  The  fe- 
rond  fringe  was  almoft  contigtious  to  the  firft,  and 
the  third  to  the  fecond ; and  both  were  blue  within, 
and  yeiiow  and  red  without  ; but  their  cnlouri  were 
very  faint,  cfpecially  thofc  of  the  third.  The  colours, 
therefore,  proceeded  in  the  following  order  from  the 
fliadow  ; vinlrt,  indigo,  pale  blue,  green,  yellow,  red ; 
Hue,  yellow,  red  ; pale  blue,  pale  yellow,  and  re*f.  The 
fltadowfi  made  by  fcratchea  and  bubbles  in  poh'lhed 
plaits  of  gUfs  were  bordered  with  the  like  ftingea  of 
coloured  light. 

He  alfo  obferves,  thst  by  looking  on  the  fun  through 
a feather,  or  blnck  rilibon,  held  clofe  to  the  eye,  feve- 
tal  rainbows  will  appear,  the  ftiadowi  which  the  fibres 
or  threads  caft  on  the  retina  being  bordered  with  the 
like  fringes  of  coh>urs. 

Meafuring  thtfe  frinres  and  their  intervals  with  the 
greateft  accuracy,  he  found  the  former  to  be  in  the  pro. 
gre (Tjon  of  the  numbers  *»  V'  T»  ^ 4,  and  their  intcr- 
srals  to  be  in  the  fame  proErrelTioo  with  them,  that  is,  the 
fringe!  and  their  intervals  together  to  be  in  continual 
progreffion  of  the  numbers  i,  ^ 4»  4»  4’  v'  4» 

or  thereabouts.  And  thefe  proportions  held  the  fame 
very  nearly  ;>t  all  diftanres  from  the  hair,  the  dark  in. 
tervalb  of  the  fringes  heing  as  broad  in  proportion  to 
the  breadth  of  the  fringes  at  their  firft  appearance  as  af. 
teiwards,  at  greet  diftances  from  the  hair,  though  not 
fo  dark  and  diftin^l. 

In  the  next  obfervation  of  our  author,  w'c  find  a ve- 
ry  remarkable  and  rurious  appearance,  which  wcfliould 
hardly  have  expe^Ud  flora  the  circumftances,  though 
it  is  pretty  fimilar  to  one  th.nt  was  noticed  hy  Dr 
Hooke,  il'he  fun  fiiining  into  his  darkened  chamber, 
through  a hole  | of  an  inch  broad,  he  placed,  at  the 
diftance  of  two  or  three  feet  from  the  hole,  a fheel  of 
,y>allelK>ard,  black  on  both  Tides;  and  in  the  middle  of 
it  he  had  made  a hole  about  4 of  an  inch  fquare,  for 
(he  light  to  pafs  through;  and  behind  the  hole  he  faf. 
tciicd  to  the  pallebcard  the  blade  of  a /ht:rp  knife,  to 
iatercept  fomc  part  of  the  light  which  paiTcd  through 
J47. 
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the  hole.  The  plane!  of  the  paftehoird  irnd  blaJe  ef 
the  knife  were  pamlJcl  to  one  another,  and  perpendi- 
cular to  the  rays;  and  when  they  were  fo  placed  th« 
none  of  the  light  fell  on  the  paftrboard,  bnt  all  of  it 
palTcd  through  the  holt  so  the  knife,  and  there  pan 
of  it  fill  upon  the  Hade  of  the  knife,  and  pm  nf  it 
palT.'d  hy  It*  edge,  he  let  that  p?.rt  of  the  light  wSich 
pafied  by  fall  on  a white  paper,  2 or  3 feet  ?>eyond  the 
knife,  and  there  faw  two  ftnams  of  faint  light  ftioat 
out  both  ways  from  the  beam  of  light  into  the  fh*. 
dow,  like  tho  tail*  of  comets.  But  becaufe  the  fun’s 
direft  li'^ht,  by  its  brighllicfi  upon  the  paper,  obfea. 
red  thefe  feint  ftreams,  fo  that  he  could  fiarcefee 
them,  be  made  a little  h<Jc  in  the  tnidll  of  the  piper 
for  ih^t  light  to  pafi  ihniu^h  and  fell  on  a black  cloth 
behind  it  j aol  then  he  faw  the  two  ftreams  plainlv. 

They  were  like  one  another,  and  pretty  nearly  equal 
in  length,  breadth,  and  quantity  of  light.  Their  Knht, 
at  that  end  which  was  next  to  the  fun’s  dired  light, 
was  prtuy  llrong  for  the  fpacc  of  about  4 of  an  inch, 
or  \ of  an  inch,  and  docrcafed  gradually  till  it  became 
iiifenfi*  Ic. 

The  whole  lengUi  of  either  of  thefe  ftreams,  met. 
fured  upon  the  paper,  at  the  diiUnce  of  3 feet  from 
the  knife,  wa*  a'  out  6 or  8 inches ; fo  that  ic  fu'^iend- 
ed  an  angle,  at  the  edge  or  the  knife,  of  shout  10  cr 
I?,  or  at  moft  14,  degrees.  Yet  fometimeshc  thought 
he  faw  *t  ftvoot  3 or  4 degrees  farther;  but  with  a light 
fb  very  faint,  that  he  could  hardly  perceive  it.  This 
lie  hi  he  fufpcAed  might,  in  part  at  leaft,  arife  from 
foine  (iher  caufe  than  the  two  ilreams.  For,  placing 
his  eye  in  that  I'K'ht,  beyond  the  end  of  that  ftream 
which  was  behind  the  knife,  and  looking  towards  the 
knife,  he  could  fee  a line  of  light  upon  its  edge ; and 
that  not  only  when  his  eye  was  in  the  line  of  the  ftreams, 
but  iilfo  when  it  was  out  of  that  line,  either  towards 
the  point  of  the  knife,  or  towards  the  handle.  This 
line  of  light  af^arrd  contiguous  to  the  edge  of  the 
knife,  and  was  narrower  than  the  I'ght  of  the  inner, 
moft  fringe,  and  njtrow(Wl  when  his  eye  was  fertheft 
from  the  direct  light  j and  therefore  feemeJ  to  pafs 
between  the  light  of  that  fringe  and  the  edge  of  the 
knife  ; and  that  which  paffeil  n«.arefl  the  edge  feemed 
to  be  moll  bent,  thougli  not  all  of  iL 

He  thl^n  placed  another  knife  by  the  former,  fo  that 
their  edges  might  be  parallel,  and  look  towards  one 
another,  and  that  the  beam  of  light  might  fall  upon 
Loth  the  knives,  and  fomc  part  of  it  pafs  between  their 
edges.  In  this  fituation  he  obferved,  that  when  the 
diilaoce  of  their  edges  was  about  the  400th  part  of  an 
inch,  the  ftream  divided  in  tire  middle,  and  left  a iha- 
dow  between  the  two  part*.  ThisJhadow  wasfo  black 
and  dark,  that  all  the  light  which  pafied  between  the 
knives  feeraed  to  be  bedt  and  turned  afidc  to  the  one 
ban *1  or  the  other ; and  as  the  knives  Hill  approach, 
ed  one  armther,  the  (harjow  grew  broader  and  the 
ftreams  (barter  next  to  it,  lIU,  upon  the  conudtof  the 
knivc*,  all  the  light  vaniihed. 

From  this  ixperiment  our  author  concludes,  that  the 
light  which  is  Icaft  bent,  and  which  goes  to  the  iow.ird 
enda  of  the  ftreams,  pafTcs  by  the  e Jges  of  the  knives 
at  the  gprateft  diftance;  and  this  diilance,  when  the 
(haJow  began  to  appear  between  the  ftreams,  was 
about  the  8::cth  part  of  an  inch  ; and  the  light  which 
pafted  by  the  edges  uf  the  koives  at  ditU&ccs  iUU  Icfs 
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tn<!  left,  wii  more  idJ  more  faiot*  and  went  to  thofe 
parti  of  the  ftTcams  which  were  farther  from  the  di> 
red  light } hecaufe,  when  the  knirei  approached 
one  another  till  they  toucbedf  thofe  patti  of  the 
flrrams  vanilhcd  lift  which  were  fartbeft  from  the  di* 
red  light. 

In  the  eipenrrvent  of  one  knife  oniri  the  coloured 
fringe!  did  not  appear ; but,  on  account  of  the 
hreadth  of  the  hole  in  the  window,  became  fo  broad 
■I  to  run  into  one  another,  and,  joining,  to  make 
one  continual  light  in  the  beginning  of  the  ftreama  ; 
hut  in  the  lail  experiment,  as  the  knivea  approached 
one  another,  a little  before  the  (hadnw  appeared  be> 
tween  the  two  ftream*,  the  frinnea  began  to  appear  on 
the  inner  ends  of  the  ftreama,  on  cither  fide  of  the  di* 
red  light?  three  on  one  fide,  made  by  the  edge  of  one 
knife,  and  three  on  the  other  fide,  made  by  the  edge 
of  the  other  knife.  They  were  the  moll  diftin^  when 
the  knivea  were  placed  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the 
hole  in  the  window,  and  became  tlilJ  more  diftin&  by 
making  the  hole  lef* ; fo  that  he  could  fomelimc*  fee 
a faint  trace  of  a fourth  fringe  beyond  the  three  ahorr* 
mentioned:  and  as  the  knives  approached  one  another, 
the  fringta  grew  more  diftin«*t  and  la’^er,  till  they 
varlfhed  ; the  ouUrmoft  vanithlng  firft,  and  the  iooer> 
moll  laft.  After  they  wtrt  all  v^ntlhcd,  aad  the  line 
of  light  which  was  in  the  middle  between  them  waa 
grown  very  broad,  extending  iifelf  on  both  fide#  into 
the  ftreama  of  light  deferihed  irefore,  the  a1>ove  mcn- 
tumed  fhadow  began  to  appear  in  the  middle  of  (hit 
line,  and  to  divide  it  along  the  middle  into  two  lines 
of  light,  and  inerrafed  till  all  tlic  light  vanifhed.  This 
enlugemcnt  of  the  fringes  was  fo  great,  that  the 
rays  which  went  to  the  innermoft  fringe  feemed  to 
lie  bent  about  30  times  more  when  the  fringe  was 
ready  to  vauijh,  than  when  one  of  the  knives  was  taken 
away. 

From  both  thefe  expenmrnts  compared  to^rether, 
our  author  concluded,  that  the  light  of  the  firft  fringe 
pafted  by  the  edge  of  the  knife  at  a diftance  greater 
than  the  8octh  part  of  ati  inch  ; that  the  light  of  the 
fecond  fringe  pafied  by  the  edge  of  the  knife  at  a 
gri  ater  diftance  than  the  light  of  the  firft  fringe, 
and  that  of  the  third  at  a greater  diftance  than  thtt 
of  the  fccond;  and  that  the  light  of  which  the  ftreama 
above  mentioned  confided,  paftcrl  by  the  edges  of 
(he  knives  at  Icfs  diftancti  than  that  of  any  of  the 
frini»et. 

He  then  got  the  edge*  of  two  knives  ground  truly 
flrai  ..'ht,  and  pricking  their  points  into  a board,  fo 
(hat  their  edges  might  look  towards  one  another,  and 
meeting  ner-r  their  points,  contain  a re^iiincar  angle, 
he  fafttned  their  handles  tegtther,  to  make  the  angle 
invai  table.  l*he  diftance  of  the  edges  of  the  knives 
from  one  another,  at  the  diftance  of  4 inches  from  the 
anguhr  point,  where  the  edges  of  the  knives  met,  waa 
the  8th  part  of  an  inch  ? fo  that  the  anule  contained 
by  their  edges  was  a‘  o«t  The  knives  being 

thus  fixed  t»^flhrr,  he  placed  them  In  a bc?m  of  the 
funS  light  let  into  his  darkened  ch.ttnbcr,  through  a 
hole  the  43d  part  of  an  inch  wide,  at  the  diftance 
of  ro  cr  I 3 feet  from  the  hole ; and  he  let  the  light 
which  pafltd  between  their  e'gca  HU  very  obllcjiuly 
Oil  a fmooih  white  ruler,  at  the  diftance  of  1 inch, 
or  an  inch,  from  the  knives;  and  there  he  faw  the 
Vot.XUI.  Part  I. 
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fringes  made  hy  the  two  edges  of  the  knives  run  along 
the  edges  of  the  iha(h>.vs  of  the  knive<*,  in  line*  pa< 
ralicl  to  thofe  edges,  without  growing  fcnfibly  bond- 
er,  till  they  met  in  angles  equal  to  the  angle  contain- 
ed by  the  C'-ges  of  the  knives;  and  where  they  met 
and  joined,  they  enlcd,  without  crofting  one  another. 

But  if  the  ruler  waa  held  at  a much  greater  diftance 
from  the  knivea,  the  fringts,  where  they  were  farther 
from  the  place  of  their  meeting,  were  a little  narrower, 
and  they  bec^c  fomething  broader  as  they  approach- 
ed nearer  to  one  another,  aad  after  they  met  they 
crofled  one  another,  and  (hen  became  much  broader 
than  before. 

From  thefe  obfervationa  he  concluded,  that  the  di- 
ftanies  at  which  the  light  compofing  the  fringes  p iftVd 
by  the  knivtw  wvre  not  increafed  or  altered  by  (hr  ap* 
prpach  of  the  knives,  but  (hat  the  angle*  in  which  the 
rays  were  there  l>ent  were  much  incrcaiVd  by  that  ap- 
proach: ami  tirt  the  knife  which  wa«  neareft  to  any 
ray  def^miued  which  way  the  ra,  (houlJ  be  bent,  bat 
that  the  other  knife  increafed  tlte  l>euding. 

When  the  rays  fell  very  obliquely  upon  the  ruler,  at 
the  diftance  of  a third  part  of  an  inch  ftom  the  knives, 
the  dark  line  between  the  firft  and  fcconJ  fringe  of  the 
fhadow  of  one  knife,  and  the  dark  line  between  the 
firll  an  i fecond  fringe  of  the  lhadow  of  the  other  knife, 
met  one  another,  at  the  diftance  of  the  fifth  part  of 
an  inch  from  the  end  of  the  light  which  pafted  be- 
tween tbe  knives,  where  the  r edges  met  one  another; 
fo  that  the  diftance  of  the  ed^cs  of  the  knives,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  dark  lines,  w;^s  the  t^oth  part  of  an 
inch  ; and  one  half  of  that  light  pafied  by  the  edge  of 
one  knife,  at  a diUsnee  not  grcjter  th'.n  the 
part  of  an  inch,  and,  falling  upon  the  paper,  m^dethe 
fringes  of  the  fti-daw  of  that  kniie  ; while  the  other 
hilf  pafied  by  the  edge  of  the  other  knife,  at  a dt« 
ftance  not  greater  than  the  j t9th  part  of  an  inch,  and* 
falling  upon  the  p’per,  made  the  fringes  of  the  Ih  idow 
of  the  other  knife.  But  if  the  paper  was  held  at  1 dt- 
flance  from  thejenivrs  greater  (hvn  the  third  part  of 
aa  inch,  the  dark  lines  above  mentioned  met  at  t 
greater  diftance  than  the  fifth  part  of  in  inch  from  the 
end  of  the  light  which  pafled  between  the  knives,  at 
the  meeting  of  their  edges ; fo  that  the  light  which 
fell  upon  the  paper  where  th'afe  dark  lines  met  pified 
between  the  knives,  where  their  edges  were  farther  di* 
ftsnt  than  the  160th  patt  of  an  in..h.  For  at  another 
time,  when  the  two  knives  were  8 feet  and  5 inches 
from  the  little  hole  in  the  window,  the  light  which  fell 
upon  the  paper  where  the  above-mentioned  dark  lines 
met  palTed  ^tween  the  knive*-,  where  the  diftance  be» 
tween  their  edges  wir,  as  in  the  fiftlowing  table,  at  the 
diftances  from  the  paper  there  noted. 

Dillaners  between  the 
Diftancesoftbep3p<rfr:^m  edges  of  the  knives  in 
the  knives  in  inchca.  milLfimal  parts  of  aa 

inch. 

I 4 0,*>t2 

3 T 0,030 

8 ; o,oj4 

32  0,057 

06  o.odi 

13 1 0,08? 

From  thefe  obfervations  he  concluded,  that  the 
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tbc  fan^e  Hght  at  all  riiftances  of  the  paper  from  the 
knirra ; but  that,  when  the  paper  it  held  near  the 
knivcp,  the  fringes  are  made  by  I'ghi  which  pafTes  by 
the  edges  of  the  knives  at  a lefs  ditlance,  and  is  more 
bent  than  when  the  paper  is  held  at  a greater  diilauce 
frotn  the  knives. 

When  the  fiinges  of  the  Hadawi  of  the  knives  fell 
perpendicMlarly  npon  the  paper,  at  a great  didauce 
p;»te  from  the  knives,  they  were  in  the  form  of  hyperbolas, 
dimsnficns  being  as  follows.  Let  CA.  C3,  re* 
prefect  lines  drawn  upon  the  paper,  parallel  to  the 
edges  of  the  knives  ; and  between  which  all  the  light 
wouU  fall  if  it  fuffereJ  so  inflcdllon.  l>Ii  is  a right 
line  drawn  through  C,  making  the  angles  ACD, 
BCE,  equal  to  one  another,  and  terminating  all  the 
light  which  fJ!s  upon  the  paper,  from  the  poiat  where 
the  edges  of  (he  knives  meet.  I'hen  e / f /,  and 
jf  /e»,  will  be  three  hyjKrVoliral  lines,  reprcfctiling  the 
boundaries  of  the  ft  ««lowof  one  of  the  knives,  the  dark 
line  between  the  firil  and  ftcond  fringes  of  that  fha< 
dow,  and  the  dark  line  between  the  fccond  and  third 
fringes  of  the  fame  fhadow.  Alfo  xip^yktu  and  */r, 
will  be  three  other  hyperbolical  linen,  reprefenting  the 
boundaiies  of  the  Oiadow  of  the  other  knife,  the  dark 
line  hetween  the  tirfl  end  freond  fringes  of  that  iha* 
(low,  and  the  dark  line  letwcen  the  fecond  and  third 
fringes  of  the  faire  fhadow.  Thefe  three  hyperbolas 
arc  limiUr,  and  equal  to  the  former  three,  and  crofs 
them  in  the  prints  /,  /,  and  It  fo  th.;t  the  ftadowtof 
the  knives  are  terminated,  and  dtdinguilhrd  from  the 
hrft  luminous  fringes,  by  the  Imes  eit  and  xf/>,  till  the 
meeting  and  crofling  of  the  fringes ; and  then  llurfc 
lines  crofs  the  binges  in  the  form  of  dark  lines  termi> 
naiiDg  the  fird  luminous  fringes  on  the  infrde,  and  di* 
ilinguifhing  ihtm  from  another  light,  which  begins  to 
appear  at  r,  and  illummatet  ail  the  triangular  fpace  ip 
D£/,  comprrhended  by  thefe  dark  lints  artd  the  right 
line  1>E.  Of  thefe  hyperbolas  one  afymptotc  is  the 
line  1>E,  and  the  other  afymptotca  arc  parallel  to  the 
lines  CA  and  CB. 

The  fun  Ihim’ng  into  his  darkened  room  through 
the  fmall  hole  mciitionctl  above,  he  placed  at  the  hole 
a prifm  to  refraA  the  light,  and  to  form  on  the  op- 
pofile  wall  the  fnlonred  image  of  the  fun  j and  he  found, 
that  the  (hadows  of  all  bodies  held  in  the  coloured 
light  between  the  prifm  and  the  wall,  were  bordered 
with  fringes  of  the  colour  of  that  light  in  which  they 
were  held  ; and  comparing  the  fringes  made  in  the  fc* 
veral  roloured  lights,  he  ibuiid,  thatthofe  made  in  the 
red  light  were  the  Isrgcft,  thofc  made  in  the  violet 
were  the  Icall,  and  lho£  made  in  the  green  were  of  a 
inidtlle  bignefs.  For  the  fringes  with  which  the  lha* 
dow  of  a man's  hair  were  Lorderecl,  being  meafured 
rmfs  the  fhadow,  at  the  dlftaocc  of  fia  inches  from 
the  hair,  the  diilarce  between  the  middle  and  oudl  lu* 
minout  part  of  the  firil  or  iancrmoll  fringe  on  one  Gde 
of  the  ihadow,  and  that  of  the  like  fringe  on  the  otlurr 
fide  of  the  Ihadow,  was,  in  the  full  red  light  -^Vi  uf 

an  inch,  and  in  the  full  violet  *I*hc  like  di- 

fian^'C  between  the  middle  and  moil  luminous  parts  of 
tire  fccond  fringe.’,  on  either  fide  of  llie  Htadow,  was 
in  the  full  red  li^hl  Vr«  ^<nd  the  violet  Vt  uf  an  inch; 

thefe  di'.iaiiccs  cf  the  fringes  held  the  iaoie  pro* 
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portion  M all  diftancea  from  the  hair,  without  any 
ienfibre  variation. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  was  evident,  that  the  rays 
which  made  the  fringes  in  the  red  light,  palled  by  the 
hair  at  a greater  dtlUnce  than  thofe  which  made  the 
like  fringe!  in  the  violet;  fo  that  the  hair,  in  cauling 
thefe  fringes,  adled  alike  upon  the  red  light  or  lead 
refrangible  r.iys  at  a greater  diftance,  and  upon  the 
violet  or  moll  icfrangible  rays  at  a left  diftance  ; and 
thereby  oecafioned  fringes  df  different  fiacs,  without 
any  change  in  tbc  colour  of  any  fort  of  light. 

It  may  therefore  be  concluded,  that  when  the  hair 
in  the  firll  obfervatiun  was  held  in  the  white  beam  of 
the  fun's  light,  and  call  a Ihadow  which  was  bordered 
with  three  fringes  of  coLnred  light,  thufr  colours  arufe 
not  from  any  new  moditleatiuns  imprefled  upon  the 
rays  oflight  by  the  hair,  but  only  from  the  various 
infieflioni  whereby  the  fevcral  forts  of  rays  were  fepa* 
rated  from  one  another,  which  before  feparalion,  by  the 
mixture  of  all  their  colours,  compofed  the  white  ^am 
of  the  fun's  light;  but,  when  fepai-ated,  compofed  lighci 
of  the  feverrj  colours  which  they  arc  originally  drfpo* 
fed  to  exhibit. 

The  perfon  whofe  name  we  find  firll  upon  the  lift  51 
of  thofc  who  purfiied  any  experiments  fimilar  to  thofc  H^"**^** 
of  Newton  on  infterteJ  light  is  M.  Miraldi; 
fervatlon*.  chiefly  refped  the  inflexion  of  light  towards 
other  bodies,  whereby  their  lhadows  are  partially  ilia-  - 
minated;  and  mitiiyof  the  circnmHances  which  he  no* 
ticed  relating  to  it  are  well  worthy  of  our  attention,  as 
the  reader  will  be  convinced  from  the  follow-ini'  account 
of  them. 

He  expofed  in  the  light  of  the  fun  a cylinder  of  54 
wood  three  feet  long,  and  6|  lines  in  diameter;  whtn^*Pf 
its  fhadow,  being  received  upon  a paper  held  clofe 
it,  was  everywhere  equally  black  and  well  defined, at 
and  cuQtinued  to  be  fo  to  the  diftance  of  2^  inchcsr]rHal<.T». 
from  It.  At  a greater  diftance  the  Ihadow  appeari^l 
to  be  of  two  different  denfitiev  ; for  the  two  extremi* 
tics  of  the  fhadow,  in  the  dirc^ion  of  the  length  of  the 
cylinder,  were  terminated  by  two  dark  ftrokes,  a little 
more  than  a line  in  breadth.  Within  thefe  dark  lines 
there  was  a faint  light,  equally  difperfed  through  the 
flisdow,  which  formed  an  uniform  penumbra,  much 
lighter  than  the  dark  ftrokes  at  the  extremity,  or  than 
the  fhadow  received  near  the  cylinder.  This  appear* 
ance  is  reprefeDted  in  Plate  CCCLllI.  fig.  3. 

As  the  cylinder  was  removed  to  a greater  diftance 
from  the  paper,  the  two  black  lines  continued  to  be 
nearly  of  the  fame  breadth,  and  the  fame  degree  of 
obfeurity ; hut  the  penumbra  in  the  middle  grew  light- 
er, and  its  breadth  diminilhed,  fo  that  the  two  d.irk 
lines  at  the  extremity  of  the  ftiadow  approached  one 
another,  till,  at  the  diftance  of  60  inches,  they  coinci- 
ded, and  the  penumbra  in  the  middle  entirely  vanilhed. 

At  a tlill  greater  diftance  a faint  penumbra  was  vifible; 
but  it  WAS  ill  defined,  and  grew  broader.^as  the  cylin- 
der was  removed  laither  off,  but  was  fenfiUlc  at  a'very 
great  diftance. 

Belides  the  black  and  dark  Ihadow,  which  the  cy- 
linder formed  near  die  opaque  body,  a narrow  and 
faint  penumbra  was  feen  on  the  outfide  of  the  dark 
ftiadow.  And  on  the  outfide  of  this  there  was  a tra^ 
more  fti  ongly  illuminated  than  the  reft  of  the  paper. 
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The  breadth  of  the  external  penumbra  incrcafed  with 
the  diftancc  of  the  lhadow  from  the  cylinder,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  trad  of  light  on  the  outfide  of  it  wa« 
iUb  enlarged  ; bat  Ua  fpleodor  diminiihed  with  the  di' 
fiance. 

He  repeated  thefe  experimenU  with  three  other  cy- 
linder* of  didcrent  dimeniionf  \ and  from  them  all  he 
inferreJ,  that  eiery  opaque  cylindrical  body*  expofed 
to  the  light  of  the  fun,  makes  a (haJow  which  is  black 
and  dark  to  the  dIfiance  of  38  to  45  diameters  of  the 
cylinder  which  forms  it  t and  that,  at  a greater  diilance, 
the  middle  part  begius  to  be  iltuminatcd  in  the  manner 
deferibed  above. 

In  explaining  thefe  appearances,  our  author  fuppofea 
that  the  li^ht  which  diluted  the  middle  part  of  theiha* 
dow  was  occaGoned  by  the  inflexion  of  the  rays,  which, 
bending  inwards  on  their  near  approach  to  the  body, 
did  at  a certain  difiance  enlighten  all  the  fiiadow,  ex- 
cept the  edges,  which  was  left  undifiurbed.  At  the 
fame  time  other  rays  were  deflected  from  the  body, 
and  formed  a firon^  hght  on  the  outfide  of  the  fiia- 
dow, nnd  w'hich  might  at  the  fame  lime  contribute  to 
dilute  the  outer  fiuduw,  though  he  fuppofed  that  pe- 
numbia  to  he  occaGoned  principally  by  that  part  of  the 
paper  not  being  enlightened,  except  by  a part  of  the 
fun’s  dific  only,  according  to  the  known  principles  of 
optic  s. 

The  fame  experiments  he  made  with  globes  of  fere* 
Conccroiog  ral  diameters ; but  he  found,  that,  whereas  the  fiiadows 
thofe  i4  of  the  cylinders  did  not  difappear  but  at  the  difiance 
glober.  of  41  of  their  diameters,  thofe  of  the  globes  were  not 
vifible  beyond  15  of  their  diameters;  which  he  thought 
was  owing  to  the  li^ht  being  inHc^cd  on  every  fide  of 
a globe,  and  confequcntly  in  fuch  a quantity  as  to 
dilperfe  the  lhaJows  foooer  than  in  the  cafe  of  the  cy* 
liuders. 

In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  penumbra  occaGoned  by  the  in- 
ficclcd  light  began  to  be  viftblc  ct  a lefs  difiance  from 
the  body  in  the  firongcr  light  of  the  fun  than  in  a 
weaker,  on  account  of  the  greater  quantity  of  rays  In- 
flexed  in  thofe  circumfinncei. 

Confidering  the  analogy  between  thefe  expenments 
His  the  phenomena  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  immer* 

conf^iog' in  the  fiiadow  of  the  earth,  he  imagined,  (hat  part 
tte  moco.  of  the  light-  by  which  file  is  then  vilible  is  infiedted 
light,  and  not  that  which  is  refraAed  by  the  atmo* 
fphere  ; though  tliis  may  be  fo  copious  as  to  efface  fc» 
veral  of  the  above-mentioned  appearances,  occaGoned 
by  iofie<^ed  light  only.  But  this  gentleman  Ihould 
have  confiJered,  that  as  no  light  is  mflcfled  but  what 
pafTes  exceedingly  near  to  any  body,  perhaps  fo  near 
aa  the  difiance  ot  ^ part  of  an  inch,  this  caufc  mull 
be  altogether  inadequate  to  the  effect.  , 

Being  fcnGble  that  the  above-mentioned  phenomena 
of  the  (hadows  were  caufed  by  Inficdlcd  light,  he  was 
induced  to  give  more  particular  attention  to  tftis  re* 
markable  property;  and,  in  order  to  it,  to  npcat  the 
experiments  of  Grimaldi  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  in  a 
darkened  room.  In  doing  this,  he  prcfcntly  obferved, 
that,  bcGdes  the  enlarged  fiiadow  of  a hair,  a fine 
needle.  See.  the  bright  gleam  of  light  that  bordered 
it,  and  the  three  coloured  rings  next  to  this  enlightened 
part,  when  the  lhaduw  was  at  a conftderable  diilincc 
from  the  hair,  the  daik  central  fbadow  was  divided  in 
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the  middle  by  a mixture  of  light  j and  thxl  it  was 
not  of  the  fame  dcnGiy,  except  whea  it  was  very  near 
the  hair. 

This  new  appearance  will  be  feen  to  be  cxaftly 
fimiUr  to  what  our  philofopher  had  obferved  with  re- 
fped  to  the  fiudows  in  the  open  day-light  above-men- 
tioned ; but  the  foiiowing  obh;rvationi,  whicli  he  made 
with  fomc  variation  of  his  apparatus,  are  much  morc^ 
curious  and  Unking,  though  theyorife  from  the  fame 
caufc. 

Having  placed  a hrifile,  which  is  thicker  than  a rom- 
roou  hair,  in  the  rays  of  the  fun,  admitted  into  a dark 
chamber  by  a fmall  hole,  at  the  difiance  of  nirw  feet 
from  the  hole,  it  made  a fiiadow,  which,  being  recei- 
ved at  five  or  fix  feet  from  the  object,  he  oirferved  to 
confillof  fcvcralftreaks  of  light  and  Ihidc,  Tlie  middle 
part  was  a faint  fiiaiow,  or  rather  a kind  of  penumbra, 
bordered  by  a darker  (hadow,  and  after  that  by  a nar- 
rower penumbra;  next  to  which  wis  a light  flreak 
broader  than  the  dark  part,  and  next  to  the  fireak  of 
light,  the  red,  violet,  and  blue  culourb  were  feen  as  in 
the  fh.idow  of  the  hair. 

In  the  fame  manner  he  placed,  in  the  fame  ravs  ofl 
Uie  fun,  feveral  needles  of  different  fixes  ; but  the  ap- 
pcaraiices  were  fo  exceedingly  various,  iho*  iofficientiy  i 
fingular,  that  he  does  not  recite  them  particularly,  but  ♦ 
choofes  rather  to  give,  at  fomc  length,  thcohfervauon*  . 
he  made  on  the  lhadows  of  two  plates,  a«  bv  that 
means  he  could  better  explain  the  phenomena  of  the 
round  bodies. 

He  expofed  in  the  rays  of  the  fun,  admitted  hy  a HxyiX 
fmall  hole  into  a dark  ch  imber,  a pine  that  w.is  two™*^"** 
inches  long,  r.nd  a bale  more  than  half  a line  broad,  ‘i® 

This  plate  being  fixed  perpendicularly  to  the  rays,  at 
the  difiance  of  nine  feet  from  t!ie  hole,  a faint  light* 
was  fern  uniformly  difperfed  over  the  fiiadow,  when  it 
was  received  perpendicularly  to  it,  and  very  near.  The 
fiiadow  of  the  fame  pi  ite  being  received  at  the  difiance 
of  two  feel  and  a half,  was  divided  into  four  very  nar- 
row black  ftreaks,  fcparaled  by  fnall  lighter  interval# 
equal  to  them.  The  boundaries  of  this  fiuJow  on  each 
fide  had  a penumbra,  which  was  teiminaled  by  a vtry 
ftrong  light,  next  to  which  were  the  coloured  fircaks 
of  red,  violet,  and  blue,  as  before.  This  ts  ixprefented 
in  Plate  CCCLIll.  fig.  4. 

The  fiiadow  of  the  fame  plate,  at  4I  fca  difiance 
from  it,  was  divided  into  two  black  fircaks  only,  the 
two  oulermoft  having  dif.ippcared,  as  in  fig.  ; but 
ihcfc  two  black  fireaks  which  remaioed  were  broader 
than  before,  and  fcparaled  by  a lighter  fiiade,  twice  as 
broad  as  ouc  of  the  foi  incr  bbek  fireaks,  when  the  fha- 
dow  was  taken  at  2 f feet.  This  penumbra  in  the 
middle  had  a tinge  of  red.  After  the  two  black 
fireaks  there  appeured  a pietty  ftrong  penumbra,  ter- 
minated by  the  two  fireaks  of  Ught,  which  were  now  • 
brosd  and  fplendiJ,  after  which  followed  the  colouicd 
fireaks.  , 

A fecond  plate,  two  inches  long  and  a line  broai,  : - 
being  placed  like  the  former,  14  tect  from  the  hole  • 
by  which  the  rays  of  the  fun  were  admitted,  its  ihadow  * * !► 
being  received  perpendicularly  very  oen  the  pLite,  war  •• 
illuminated  by  a faint  light,  equally  dsfperfed,  as  in  the  I 
cafe  of  the  preceding  plate.  But  bciug  rcceiveil  at 
the  difiance  of  13  feet  from  the  plate,  fix  fmall  black  * 
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ftreaks  b jpn  to  h<  vifiMe,  ai  tn  firr  6.  At  17  fc€t 
CCCl.ill.  from  the  piatt,  the  black  ftreaka  were  broader,  more 
diflin^f  and  more  fcpirated  from  the  IVreaks  that  were 
lefa  dark.  At  41  feet  from  the  plue,  only  two  bUck 
ftreaka  were  fern  iu  the  middle  of  the  penumbra,  ai 
in  7.  Thia  middte  penumbra  between  the  two 
black  ftrealcs  wat  tini^  with  red.  Next  to  the  black 
ftreaks  there  always  appeared  the  llreaka  of  lifht, 
which  were  broad,  aud  the  coloured  Hreakt  next  to 
them. 

Receirln^j  the  llridow  of  the  fame  plate  at  the  dl« 
ftance  of  72  f -et>  the  appearincei  were  the  fame  aa  In 
the  former  fitualioo,  except  th  it  the  two  black  ftreaks 
were  broader,  and  the  interval  between  them,  occupied 
by  the  penumbra,  waa  broader  alfo,  and  tinged  with  a 
d^per  red. 

In  the  fame  rara  of  the  fun  he  placed  different 
platci,  and  largtr  than  the  former,  one  of  them  a line 
and  a hdf,  another  two  lines,  another  three  lines 
broad,  &c.  hut  receiring  their  Ihidowj  upon  paper, 
he  could  not  perceive  in  them  thofe  llreaka  of  faint 
light  which  he  had  obferved  in  the  fhadowj  of  the 
fmall  plntea,  though  he  received  thefe  ftudowi  at  the 
diftance  of  56  feet.  Nothing  was  fecn  but  a weak 
light,  cqua'ly  diffafed,  as  in  the  lhado«s  of  the  two 
iniaUeft  plates,  received  rery  ne«r  them.  But  had  his 
dark  chamber  been  large  cDou.rh,  he  did  not  doubt, 
bnt  that,  at  a proper  diAan^'e,  there  wouH  have  been 
the  fame  appearances  tn  the  Ibadows  of  the  larger 
plates  as  in  thufe  of  the  fmalleil.  For  the  fame  rea- 
iba,  he  fiippofed,  thit,  if  the  (hadows  of  the  finall 
Bcedles  could  have  been  diftin^y  viewed  very  near 
thofe  bodies,  the  di.iermt  .ftreaka  of  light  and  fhade 
would  have  l>eeo  as  viftble  in  them  as  in  thofe  of 
the  fmall  plates  1 and  indeed  he  did  obferre  the  fame 
appearnficcs  iu  the  Hiadows  of  needles  of  a middling 
iiae. 

The  ftreakii  of  light  in  thefe  fhadows  our  author 
»{cribed  to  the  rays  of  light  which  arc  inAcdled  at  dif- 
ferent diflances  from  the  bodies;  and  he  imagirved 
that  their  crofTing  one  another  was  fofficient  to  account 
for  the  v;«riiitioni  obferrable  in  them  at  dlffereat  dt- 
ftances. 

'I'he  extraordinary  fice  of  the  Shadows  of  thefe  fnBall 
fubflancc-s  M.  Maraldi  thought  to  he  occaOnned  by 
tlic  fhadow  from  the  enlightened  part  of  the  fl<y,  added 
to  that  which  was  male  by  the  light  of  the  fun,  and 
al&)  to  a vortex  occahoned  by  the  circulation  of  the 
ioBeAcd  light  behind  the  ohjcifl ; but  our  readers  will 
probsbly  nut  think  it  neceffary  for  us  cither  to  produce 
all  bis  rcaCons  for  this  hypothecs,  or  to  eater  into  a re- 
futation of  them. 

Our  author  having  tnaile  the  preceding  experiments 
upon  Tingle  long  fubAances,  had  the  ctinofity  to  place 
two  of  them  To  as  to  rro£i  one  Mother  in  a beam  of 
the  fud*s  light.  The  fhadows  of  two  hairs  placed  In 
this  manoer,  and  received  at  fome  diftance  from  them» 
appeared  to  be  painted  reciprocally  one  upon  ibe 
other,  fo  that  the  ohfeure  part  of  one  of  them  wasTt- 
fible  upon  the  obfeure  part  of  the  other.  The  flreaks 
of  light  alfo  croffed  one  another,  and  the  coloured 
ftreakt  did  the  fame. 

Haring  placed  a needle  and  a hair  crofBog  one  an- 
•iker,  thctr  flodowt,  at  the  fame  diftaoce,  exhibited 
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the  fame  appearances  as  the  ffiadows  of  the  two  htiri, 
though  the  (hiJuw  of  the  needle  was  the  Aron^er. 

He  alfo  pliced  in  the  rays  of  the  fun  a bridle  and 
a plate  of  iron  a line  thick,  fo  that  they  croffed  one 
another  oShq  lely  ; and  when  their  fhadows  w'erc  re- 
ceived at  the  Came  diAance,  the  light  and  dark  ilreaki 
<rf  the  fhaiow  of  the  bridle  were  vihSle  fo  far  as  the 
middle  ai  the  fhadow  of  the  plate  on  the  fide  of  the 
acute  angle,  but  nut  on  the  Ode  of  the  obtufe  angle, 
whither  the  briffle  or  the  plate  were  pUced  next  to 
the  rays.  The  plate  made  a ihadow  fuiHciently  dark, 
divi(fcd  into  fix  black  Hreaks;  and  thefe  were  again 
divided  by  as  many  li,;ht  ones  equal  to  them ; anj 
yet  alt  the  Areaks  belonging  to  the  (halow  of  the 
brillle  were  vrill  lc  upon  it.  as  tn  Ag.  8.  To  ex- 
plain this  appearance,  he  fuppofied  that  the  ray»  of 
the  fun  glided  a little  along  the  brlAle,  fo  as  to  en- 
lighten part  of  that  which  was  behind  the  plate.  But 
this  feems  to  be  an  arbitrary  and  imprubable  fuppod- 
tfon. 

O'lr  philofopher  did  not  fail  to  expofe  fcvcrvl  fmall 
globes  in  the  light  of  the  fun  in  his  dark  chamher,. 
and  to  compare  their  lhadows  with  thofe  of  the  long 
fiibAances,  aS  be  had  done  in  the  daydight,  and  the 
appearances  were  flill  Ilmilar.  It  was  particuliriy 
evident,  that  there  was  much  more  light  in  the  fhs- 
dowa  of  the  glo'ves  than  to  thofe  of  tive  cyliridcrs,  not 
only  when  they  were  both  of  an  equal  diameter,  but 
when  that  of  the  globe  was  larger  than  that  of  the 
cylinder,  and  the  lh.tdows  of  liotb  the  bodies  were  re* 
ceived  at  the  fame  diAatire.  He  alfo  obferved,  that 
he  could  perceive  no  ditferenct  of  light  in  the  fbadowa 
of  the  plaits  which  were  a little  mure  than  one  line 
broad,  though  they  were  received  at  the  diAance  of 
72  feet ; but  he  could  cafAy  fee  a difference  of  fhadcs 
in  thole  of  the  globes,  taken  at  the  fame  diAance,  tho’ 
they  were  2 1 lines  lU  diameter. 

In  order  to  explain  the  colours  at  the  edges  of  iheGr 
Attdowa,  he  contrived  to  throw  fome  of  the  Atadowa 
upon  others ; and  the  following  ohfervationa,  though 
they  did  not  enable  him  to  accomplilh  what  he  in- 
tended, arc  curious  and  worth  reciting. 

Having  thrown  fcveral  of  the  Itmllar  colours  upon 
one  another,  and  theieby  produced  a tinge  more  hvely  Eiper^ 
than  before,  he  threw  ine  gleam  of  light,  which 
ways  intervened  between  the  colours  and  the  darker^*^^ 
part  of  the  Aiadow,  upon  different  parts  of  other 
dows;  and  obferved,  that,  when  it  fell  upon  the  exle. 
rior  penumbra  made  by  another  needle,  it  prtKluccil 
a beautiful  fky-blue  colour,  alrooA  like  that  which 
was  produced  by  two  blue  colours  thrown  together. 

When  the  fame  gleam  of  I'ght  fell  upon  the  deeper 
Audow  ID  the  middle,  it  produced  a red  colour;  which 
feemed  to  prove,  that  the  reddilh  colour  in  the  middle 
of  feveral  of  the  Atadows  might  come  from,  the  little 
light  iafieded  into  that  place.  But  here  our  author 
feems  to  have  been  miffed  by  fome  falie  hypothefi# 
concerning  colours. 

He  placed  two  plates  of  iron,  each  three  or  foar 
liaes  broad,  very  near  one  another,  but  with  a very 
fmall  Tuterval  between  them : and  having  placed  them 
in  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and  received  their  lhadowa  at 
the  diAance  of  i 9 or  20  feet  from  them,  he  faw  no 
light  between  them  but  a continued  Ih^ow,  in  the 
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piMdle  of  which  wtre  Tome  ftreakt  of  a lively  purple, 
paraUel  to  one  fin^ther,  aart  fcparateU  by  other  black 
ftreaks ; but  between  them  there  were  other  ftreaks 
both  of  a very  faint  green,  and  alfo  of  a pale  yellow. 
He  alfo  iofonna  ua,  that  M-  ncliile  had  ctl>rcrvej  co^ 
loura  in  the  flrcaka  of  light  and  Oi.-tde,  wbiwh  are  ob- 
fervable  io  (hadowa  taken  near  the  bodica. 

C9  Anu  tig  thufe  who  followed  Sir  ifaac  Newton  in 
M.  Mal>  hu  ohfervattooa  on  the  inflci^lou  of  light,  we  all'o  bud 
rMi'iobfcr  infftniouft  M.  Mairan  : hut,  without  attempting 
the  dilcovery  of  new  fa«Av,  he  only  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  old  ones,  hy  the  hypothefiv  of  an  atoio- 
fphere  furrounduig  all  bodies;  and  conrequenily  oia- 
lung  two  reflexions  and  rrfraXiuna  of  the  light  that 
impinges  upon  them,  one  at  the  furface  of  the  atmo- 
fphcrc,  and  the  other  at  that  of  the  body  itfelf.  This 
atmofpbere  he  fuppofed  to  be  of  a variable  denfity  and 
refraXive  power,  like  the  air. 

«o  M.  Mairan  was  fucccedcd  by  M.  Du  Tour,  who 
variable  atmofphere  fuperfluous,  and  ima- 
gitied  tltat  he  could  ac<  ount  fur  all  the  phcnoinena 
by  the  help  of  an  atmofphere  of  an  uniform  drnlity, 
and  of  a Itfs  refraXive  power  than  the  air  furrouutlmg 
bodies.  But  what  we  arc  moll  obliged  to  this 
gemtleman  for,  is,  not  his  ingenious  hut  the 

beautiful  variety  with  which  he  has  exhibited  the  m- 
ftrimatti^  which  w'iU  render  it  much  eafier  for  any 
perfon  to  invedigate  the  true  caufea  of  them. 

.Befure  M.  Du  Tour  gave  his  attention  to  this  fub« 
^ kX,  only  three  fringes  had  been  obferved  in  the  co- 
lours produced  by  the  inflexion  of  light;  lut  he  was 
accidentally  led  to  obCerve  a greater  number  of  them, 
and  adopted  from  Grimaldi  the  following  ingenious 
method  of  making  them  all  appear  very  ililliaX. 

He  took  a circular  board  ABED  (hg*9-),  I j inches 
‘ in  diameter,  the  furface  of  which  was  black,  except  «t 
the  edge,  whtre  there  was  a ring  of  white  paper  shout 
three  lines  broad,  in  order  to  trace  ibe  circu.mlertnce 
of  a circle,  divided  into  360  degrres,  beginning  at  the 
point  A,  and  reckoning  tfle  degrees  on  each  liantl  to 
the  point  £ { B and  D being  each  of  them  placed  at 
90  degrees-  A flip  of  parchment  three  inches  broad, 
and  difpofed  in  the  form  of  n h<x>p,  was  faflened  round 
the  board,  and  pierced  at  the  point  £ with  a fquare 
bole,  each  fide  being  four  or  hvc  lines,  in  order  to  in* 
troduce  a ray  of  the  fun’s  lik<ht.  LaAly*  in  the  centre 
•f  the  board  C,  and  perpendicular  to  it,  he  6xcd  a pm 
about  4 ^'f  A litie  in  diameter. 

This  hoop  bein^  fo  difpofed,  that  a ray  of  light 
entering  the  dark  <^ambcr,  through  a vertical  cleft  of 
two  lines  and  a half  in  length,  and  about  as  wide  as 
the  diameter  of  the  pin,  went  through  the  bole  at  E, 
and  psfCng  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  board,  projeXed 
the  image  of  the  fun  and  the  fhadow  of  the  pin  at  A. 
In  thefe  circumflanceB  he  obferved, 

1.  That  quite  round  tlie  concave  furface  of  this 
boop,  there  were  a multitude  of  coloured  flrcaks ; but 
that  the  fpace  mAw,  of  about  18  degreea,  the  middle 
of  which  was  occupied  by  the  imi^e  of  tke  fua>  was 
covered  with  a faint  light  only. 

2.  The  order  of  the  colours  in  tlicfe  ftreaks  was 
generally  fuch  that  the  mofl  refrangible  rays  were  the 
neareft  to  the  incident  ray  £CA  ; fo  that,  beginning 
from  the  point  A,  the  violet  was  the  brft  and  the  red 
the  Uft  ^our  in  each  of  the  ftrcaJu.  In  ibme  of 
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them,  however,  the  colours  were  difpofed  In  a contrary 
order. 

3.  The  image  of  the  fun,  projeXed  on  each  fide  of 
the  point  A,  was  divide  1 by  the  (hadow  of  the  pin, 
which  was  biordeted  by  two  luminous  Artaks. 

4.  The  coloured  flrraki  were  narrower  in  fome  parts 

of  the  hoop  than  othen>,  and  ^ncrally  decreafed  in 
breadth  tti  receding  from  the  point  A.  ^ 

5.  Among  thefe  coloured  tiiraki,  there  were  Tome- 
times  others  which  were  white,  a line  or  a line  and  an 
half  in  bre.idth,  which  were  always  bordered  on  both 
fldcs  by  a llreak  of  orange  colour,  at  lead  when  the 
ii^lit  of  the  fun  was  Intcnfr,  and  the  chamber  fulfi- 
cicnily  dark. 

From  this  expcrioieot  he  thought  it  was  evident, 
that  the  rays  which  palled  beyond  the  pin  were  not 
the  only  ones  that  were  decompofed,  for  that  thofe 
which  were  refleXed  back  from  the  pin  were  decom- 
pofed  alfo ; from  which  he  concluded,  that  they  mull 
have  undergone  fome  refraXion.  He  alfo  thought 
that  thofe  which  went  beyond  the  pin  fufl'ered  a re- 
fleXion,  fo  that  they  were  all  atfeded  m a hmilar 
manner. 

In  order  to  account  for  thefe  faXs,  our  author  de» 
feribes  the  progrela  of  a ray  of  light  through  an  uni- 
form atmofphere,  which  he  fuppcifcs  to  furround  the 
pin  ; and  (hows,  that  the  differently  refrangible  raya 
Will  be  feparated  at  their  emergence  from  it : but  he 
refers  to  fomc  experiments  and  obfervaxions  in  a future 
memoir,  to  demonflrate  that  all  the  coloured  llreaka 
are  produced  by  rays  that  are  both  refieded  and  re- 
fraded. 

To  give  fome  Idea  of  his  hypothecs,  be  fhowt  that  6r 
the  ray  a A,  fig.  to.  after  being  refraXed  at  refteXed  Aaeouot  of 
at  r and  «,  and  agiiin  refraded  at  j and  r,  will  be 
vided  into  its  proper  colours;  the  leaf!  refraisgible  or 
the  red  rays  ilTuiiig  at  x,  and  the  molt  refrangible  or 
viulctaty;  wbicb  agrees  with  his  obfcrvationi.  Thufe 
Arcaks  in  which  the  colours  appear  in  a contrary  order 
he  thinks  are  to  be  aferibed  to  iaeqaJitIe.<i  in  the  fur- 
face of  the  pin.  This  might  eafily  have  been  afeer* 
tained  by  turning  the  pin  round  ; in  which  cafe  thefe 
diffeircntly-coluurcd  llreaks  would  have  changed  their 
])laccB. 

If  any  perfon  fhoukl  choofe  to  repeat  thefe  experi- 
ments, he  obferves  that  k requires  that  the  iky  l>e  very 
clear  and  free  from  vapours,  in  order  to  exhibit  the 
colours  with  the  greatcll  dtUtnXncfs;  fince  even  the 
vapours  that  are  imperceptible  will  diminilh  the  luAre 
of  the  colours  00  every  part  ol  the  hoop,  and  even 
efface  fome  of  them,  efpecially  thofe  which  sre  on  that 
part  in  which  the  beam  of  light  enters,  as  at  E,  fig.  9. 
where  the  colours  are  always  fainter  than  in  any  other  ' 
place,  and  indeed  can  never  be  diAinguilhcd  except 
when  the  hole  £ Is  confined  by  black  fubAasces,  fu  aa 
to  intercept  a part  of  the  light  that  might  reach  the 
pin ; and  unleU  alfo  thofe  raya  which  go  beyond  the 
pin  to  form  the  image  of  the  fun  at  A be  Aopped,. 
fi>  that  no  rays  are  vilibU  except  thofe  that  are  re*  « 

fleXed  towards  the  hole,  and  which  make  the  faint 
Arenks. 

The  coloured  Arcaks  that  arc  next  the  (hadow  of  * 
the  pin,  he  fhows,  arc  formed  by  thofe  rays  which, 
entering  the  atmofphere,  do  not  fall  upon  the  pin  ; 
and,  wiUuMit  any  reffeXioo;  are  only  refraXed  at  their 
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etitenng  sni  Icavlne  the  atmofphert,  as  at  3 and  rv, 
CCCLIII.  I jn  i.^j  Qj.  refrangible  raya 

will  ilTue  at  r,  and  the  violet  at  v. 

To  diftingullh  the  rays  which  fell  upon  the  hoop 
in  any  particular  direi^ion,  from  thofe  that  came  in 
any  other,  he  made  an  opening  in  the  hoop,  as  at  P, 
hg.  9.  by  which  meant  he  could,  with  advantage,  and 
at  any  diftaoce  from  the  centre,  obferve  thofe  raya  un* 
mixed  with  any  other. 

To  account  for  the  coloured  ftrraka  being  larger 
next  the  ftiai!ow  of  the  pin,  and  growing  narrower  to 
the  place  where  the  light  was  admitted,  he  ffaowt,  by 
hg.  12.  that  the  rays  ab  arc  farther  feparated  by  both 
the  refraf^ioos  than  the  rays  c J, 

Sometimes  our  author  obferred,  that  the  broader 
llrraks  were  not  difpofed  in  this  regular  order ; bat 
then  he  found,  that  by  turning  the  pin  they  changed 
their  places,  fo  that  this  circumdance  niuft  have  Iwen 
au  irregularity  deperrding  upon  the  accidental  furface 
of  the  pin. 

The  white  flreaks  intermixed  with  the  coloured 
ones  he  aferibes  to  fmall  cavities  tn  the  furfacc  of  the 
pin,  or  foroe  other  foreign  circuraftmcc  j for  they 
alfu  changed  their  places  when  the  pin  was  made  to 
turn  upon  its  axis. 

Ocher  obfervatious  of  our  author  feem  to  prove  that 
the  refracting  aunofpbcres  furrounding  all  kinds  of 
bodies  are  of  the  fame  fizc  ; for  when  he  placed  a 
great  variety  of  fubltances,  snd  of  different  fixes 
aifo,  he  always  found  the  coloured  flreaki  of  the  fiime 
dimenfions. 

.M.  Du  Tour  obfrrvet  that  his  hypothefis  contradi^ 
an  nhfervatiun  of  Sir  Itaac  Newton,  that  thofe  rays 
whiw’h  pafs  the  nfareft  to  any  boriy  arc  the  mod  in- 
fltffled;  but  he  thiokn  that  K wion's obferrations were 
not  fufficicQlly  accurate.  Befidcs,  he  obferves,  lint 
Newton  only  faid  that  be  thought  it  to^be  fo^  without 
ailerting  it  politivciy. 

Since  the  rays  which  formed  ihefe  coloured  Areaks 
arc  but  little  diverted  out  of  their  way,  our  author 
tiifcri  that  this  atmofphere  is  of  fm.ill  extent,  and 
that  its  refradive  power  is  not  much  Icfs  than  that 
of  air. 

Expofing  two  pieces  of  paper  in  tlie  beam  of  light, 
fo  that  part  of  it  paffed  between  two  planes  formed  by 
them,  M.  Du  Tour  obferved,  that  the  edges  of  this 
light,  received  upon  paper,  were  l#ordered  with  tw'o 
orange  coloured  iltrahs,  which  Newton  had  not  t^ken 
notice  of  in  any  of  his  v.tpcriment«.  To  account  for 
liicm,  he  fuppofes,  that,  in  lig,  13.  the  more  refran- 
gible of  the  rays  which  enter  at  t are  fo  refracted, 
that  they  do  not  reach  the  furface  of  the  hodyitfelf 
at  K : fo  that  the  red  an<l  oraoge-cobured  light  may 
be  reficcfcd  from  thence  in  the  dire^lion  r/M,  where 
the  orangc-colourcd  Areaks  will  he  formed  $ and,  fcT 
the  fame  resfon,  another  Arctk  of  orange  will  be 
formed  at  ir,  by  the  rays  v^hicb  enter  the  uimolpheie 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  chink.  In  a fimiljr  manner 
he  accounts  for  the  orange  coloured  fringes  at  the 
, borders  of  the  white  Areaks,  in  the  experiment  of  the 

houp. 

The  blue  rays,  which  arc  rot  refit Atd  at  R,  he 
fuppoft's,  pafs  on  to  1;  and  that  of  thtfe  ray«  the 
blue  tinge  obfervatle  in  the  fuadowi  of  fon.c  bodies  arc 
formed. 
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We  may  here  make  a general  obfervation,  appll-  6s 
cable  to  sdl  the  attempts  of  phllofiiphers  to  explain^^** 
thefe  phenomena  by  atmofphere;.  Thcfc  attempts 
give  no  explanation  whatever  of  what  is  aUeropled,{oaode4. 
f.  e.  the  phyfical  enufe  of  the  phenomena.  A phe- 
nomenon is  fome  individual  fift  or  event  in  nature. 

We  arc  faid  to  explain  it  when  we  point  out  the  ge* 
nernl  f<t3  in  which  it  is  comprehended,  and  Ihow  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  fo  comprehended,  or  the  parti- 
cular modification  of  the  general  fa8.  Philofophy  re- 
fembles  natural  hiAory,  having  for  its  fuhjeit  the 
events  of  nature  } and  its  invcAigations  are  nothing  hut 
the  clafiification  of  thefe  event$,  or  the  arrangement  of 
them  under  the  general  fafts  of  which  they  arc  indi- 
vidual inftances.  In  the  prefent  inAance  there  is  no 
general  faO  referred  to.  The  atmofpbere  is  a mere 
gratuitous  fuppofition;  and  all  that  is  doae  is  to  Aiow 
a nrfcmblance  between  the  phenomena  of  inflexion 
of  light  to  what  would  be  the  phenomena  were  bodies 
furrounded  with  fuch  atmol'pheres  ; and  even  in  this 
point  of  view,  the  difeufiioMS  of  Mairan  and  Du  Tour 
•re  extremely  deficient.  They  have  been  fatisfied  with 
very  vague  rcfemblances  to  a faA  obferved  in  cnefingle 
inj/aneet  and  not  fufficfently  examined  or  deferihed  in 
that  inftance,  namely,  the  refrai^ion  of  light  through 
tlie  atmofphere  of  this  globe. 

Tlic  attempt  is  to  explain  how  light  is  turned  out 
of  its  dire^ion  by  palling  near  the  furface  of  bodies. 

This  indicates  the  .*tdioD  of  forces  in  a diredion  tranf- 
verfe  to  that  of  the  light.  Nenton  took  the  right 
r<wd  of  invcAigation,  hy  taking  the  phenomenon  in 
icsoiit(:nal  fimplicity,  and  attending  merely  to  this, 
that  the  rays  are  dcfiefled  from  their  former  courfe  i 
and  the  foie  aim  of  his  iovefiigation  was  to  difeover 
the  laws,  i,e.  the  more  general  fa£is  in  this  dcficAion. 

He  deduced  fnim  the  phenomena,  that  fomc  rays 
arc  more  dcAc^lcd  than  others,  and  endeavoured  to 
determine  in  what  rays  the  defiedions  are  moA  re- 
markable t and  no  experiment  of  M.  Du  Tour  has 
fhuwn  tlitt  he  was  miftaken  in  his  modified  affertioo, 
that  thofe  rays  arc  mod  indexed  which  pafs  neareA 
to  the  body.  We  fay  m'tSjieii  tijjerthn  ; for  Newton 
points  out  with  gren  fiigacity  many  inifanccs  of  alter- 
nate fits  of  infeBitm  and  d'JUSum  ; and  takes  it  for 
granted,  that  the  Uw  of  continuity  is  obferved  in  thefe 
phenomena,  and  that  the  change  of  inAeclion  into  de- 
flection is  gradual. 

but  these  analogical  difciiAions  arc  eminently  defi* 
cient  in  another  refpeet  1 7’hcy  arc  (prima  faar)  hrld 
out  as  me«:hanica]  explanations  of  the  changes  of  mo- 
tion obferved  ia  rays  of  light.  When  it  Aiall  be  Aiovim, 
lliat  thefe  are  ptecifcly  fuch  as  arc  obferved  in  refract- 
ing ntmnf[)herci,  tffit'ning  is  done  towards  deciding 
the  original  qucAion  ; for  the  aftion  of  refracting  ol- 
mofpheres  prefents  it  in  allitsdifficiiUics,  and  wc  muA  ‘* 

ftill  afk  hvvs  da  thej'e  tstmej'phfres  produce  this  effed  ? No 
advance  whatever  Is  gained  in  feience  by  thruAiug  in 
this  hypothetiral  alinofpherc  ; aivi  .Newton  did  wifely  ^ 
in  attaching  himfelf  to  the  fimplc  fait:  an  1 he  thus 
gives  ua  another  Aep  in  feience,  by  Aiowltig  u< 
laCf  unknown  before,  rm.  that  the  aition  of  bodieiaci  0^^’ 
oa  liyht  is  not  confined  to  iranrparent  bodies. 
added  miothtr  general  fait  to  our  former  Aock, 
hyh  at  veil  ot  uther  mutter  it  ,t3rd  on  at  a ; (He 

and  thus  he  made  a very  im|M>itant  dedudior,  tbjt  re-lAcru 
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jltStott^  rtfr,iRion^  and  injledion^  art  prihabiy  brought 
about  by  tht  fame  forget. 

We  would  e&cend  this  obfervatioQ  tu  all  altempti 
of  phitofuphers  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  nature 
by  the  immediate  t^ion  of  i‘nv»nblc  fluldt,  magnetical, 
ele^rlcal,  nervoun,  tethera,  See.  and  we  would  add,  that 
all  of  them  are  equally  illogtcal.  They  are  all  attempta 
to  explain  changee  of  motion  by  impulie;  and  proceed 
on  the  previous  fuppofition,  that  the  changes  of  mo* 
tion  by  impulfe  are  perfc^ly  underftood ; a {uppnfjilon 
S}uite  gratuitous,  nay  falfc.  We  may  challenge  any 
philofopher  to  demondrate,  from  unexceptionable  prin« 
ciples,  and  by  juft  argumeot,  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
one  particle  of  matter  in  motion  meeting  with  another 
particle  at  redi  thefe  two  particlet  conftituting  the 
whole  rtf  the  univerfe.  The  quedion  is  to  this  day 
undecided. 

But  this  it  not  a!l->-changcs  of  motion  by  impulfe 
are  very  familiar,  and  tlie  general  laws  are  pretty  well 
known  { fo  that  when  it  can  l>c  (bown  that  impulfc 
really  operates  in  a phenomenon,  we  are  fatisiied  with 
the  explanation.  When  we  fee  a glafs  ball  hanging 
as  a pendulum  put  in  motion  by  the  llroke  of  another 
equal  ball  Amilarly  fufpended,  we  think  its  motion  is 
fufficienily  explained  by  the  common  laws  of  colllfion. 
But  this  ia  a very  incomplete  view  of  the  matter,  h 
remains  to  be  proved,  that  the  motion  was  really  pro* 
duced  by  impulfc,  that  is,  by  the  one  hall’s  coming 
into  comadt  with  the  other;  nod  wrlhall  BikI  that  reaJ 
ampttlfc  if  far  from  being  fo  familiar  es  we  imagine. 

When  one  ol-jeA -glafs  of  a very  long  telefcope  lies 
upon  an  other,  nothing  is  o!;fervedal  the  place  of  cen- 
tal of  the  two  fphencat  gUffes,  unlef^  the  weight  of 
the  upper  one  be  conOdcrabic ; in  which  cafe  a greafy* 
like  fpot  is  obferved.  If  now  the  upper  glafs  be  prclTcd 
on  the  other,  the  fpot  w'ill  increafe  in  diameter,  an  I 
have  a colonted  margin.  By  gradually  iocrejAng  the 
prtlTure,  the  breadth  of  the  coloured  fpot  will  increafe, 
and  it  will  be  found  to  conAft  of  concentric  atchc'i  of 
different  colours,  incrccAng  in  number  and  breadtli  hy 
an  iacTcafc  cf  prcfTiire.  When  this  is  fufAcientlygriat, 
a black  or  uiirefle^ing  fpot  appears  in  the  middle, 
ftiarply  deAned,  with  s Alvery  margin,  and  increafing 
in  breadth  with  the  preiTure.  No  aiditionai  preTurc 
makes  any  change  excepting  in  the  diameters  of  the 
coloured  tinge.  When  the  prefTure  is  gradually  diaii- 
nifhed,  the  rings  contract,  the  Hack  fpot  vaailhes,  and 
all  the  colours  vacini  in  the  contrary  order  to  th^t  of 
their  Arft  appeal  ance.  \Vf.en  chc  prefTore  is  mc^fured 
which  is  ncceftary  for  producing  the  black  fpot,  it  is 
found  confiderabty  to  exceed  ^oo  pounds  for  every 
fquare  inch  of  the  bl«ck  fpot. 

~t  it  incoflteftahly  proved,  that  the  coloured  rings 
produccil  by-the  reflc^\ion  of  light  in  thofe  parte 
Tc  the  gUfTes  are  at  ccrUiin  fmall  ditUnccs  from 
UiaLn  inch^ch  Other,  infeparable  by  mcaiis  of  the  tliameters^of 
fieccinry  to  the  coloured  rings  and  the  diameter  of  the  Iphcres 
bring  two  which  the  adjoining  furfaces  of  the  pi  ifft-s  arc  por- 
tions  ; and  the  want  of  re6ci6tion  In  the  middle  feems 
evotad).  indicate  the  waul  of  this  necelTury  dilUnce,  and 
that  the  two  glafTcs  are  there  in  cor.t^.A,  making  but 
one,  their  furfaces  being  flattened  by  compreffion. 
Tfic  gtafTcs  feem  to  he  kept  afuodcr  by  inutu.il  forces, 
which  are  overcome  by  external  jutlTorc,  and  which 
again  fepaeatc  them  when  the  prciluxc  is  removed. 
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When  therefore  the  glafs  ball  mentioned  above  putj 
the  other  in  motion  by  ftrlking  it,  we  are  intitled  to 
fay,  chat  unlcfs  chc  prelTurc  during  the  ftroke  has 
been  equal  to  800  pounds  for  every  fquare  inch  of 
cootadl,  the  motion  has  been  produced  without  con* 
tadi  or  real  impulfc,  by  the  action  of  repulAve  forces 
exerted  between  the  balls,  in  the  fame  matincr  as  would 
h:^ppcn  between  two  magnets  floating  on  cork  with 
their  north  poles  fronting  each  other;  in  which  cafe 
(if  the  motion  has  been  fulHciciitly  flow)  the  ftrikihg 
magnet  will  be  brought  to  reft,  and  the  other  move 
olT,  with  its  original  velocity,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
happens  to  the  glafi  balls.  Many  fuch  communicationsj^^jj^g 
of  motion  happen,  where  wc  cannot  fay  that  the  im*protuced 
pulAve  preflure  is  greater  than  that  no«v  mentioned ; without 
and  to  fuch  cafes  wc  arc  well  intitled  to  fay,  thit  the^P“^'* 
motion  has  been  prodoe'ed  without  real  inipulfe,  by 
repulAvc  forces  acting' at  a dilUuce.  This  evidently 
diminift'cs  to  a great  degree  the  familiarity  of  the  fa^t 
of  impulfc. 

But  wc  conclude  too  haftily,  from  the  phenomena 
of  the  objeft  glalfes,  that  a .Tcffure  exceeding  Boo 
pounds  on  the  iquarc  inch  will  produce  conta^. 

Blow  a foap  bubble,  aoJ  let  it  fall  on  a piece  of 
cloth,  and  cover  It  with  a glafs  bell : after  fume  time 
you  will  oLferve  rings  of  colours  on  its  up^tr  part, 
which  will  increafe  In  nunil.er  and  breadth,  and  be  in 
every  refptift  Amihr  to  thofebetween  the  objcA-glafTes. 

Thefc  arife  from  the  gradual  (hiningof  the  upper  part 
cf  the  foap  bubble;  a certain  thicknefs  of  this,  as  wed 
as  of  the  interval  between  the  glaffcs,  invariably  re* 
flccling  a certain  colour.  At  laft  a black  fpot  appear  s 
a-top,  which  is  ftiarply  defined,  and  iucreafes  in  diame* 
ter.  Soon  after  this  the  laubblc  buriU.  Thus  then 
there  is  a certain  tbicknefs  ncceffary  for  enabling  the 
plate  of  foap  fuds  to  reflect  light  fo  as  to  be  very  fen* 

Abie.  AnaJogy  obliges  us  to  extend  this  to  the  oh* 
iect^glalTcs,  and  to  fay,  not  that  the  glaflcs  touch  c^ch 
other  through  the  extent  of  the  black  fpot,  but  that 
their  diilance  ia  there  too  fmall  for  the  fenltble  reflec- 
tion of  light ; and  it  remains  undecided  whether  any 
prtfTure,  however  great,  can  annihilate  &U  diftance  be*  <^5 
tvieen  them.  »So  far,  ihcreforc,  from  iropulfe  being  a h »• 
familiar  fadl,  and  its  fuppufed  laws  being  proper  andf^l 
logical  principles  of  rtafonaig  and  explanation,  it  *? - pu*fe*h^** 
pears  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  faft  has  ever ^ ver  kren 
Leeu  obferved;  and  It  miift  therefore  be  againll  theobfcivci. 
rules  of  logic  to  adduce  ifae  laws  of  impulfc  tor  the  ex*  ' 
plunacion  of  any  abllruie  phenomenon. 

Aither  and  other  fluid  atmofphcrcs  have  often  been 
reforted  to  by  philotophcis  puxzicd  for  an  txplana* 
tion;  and  all  this  trouble  has  been  taken  to  avoid  the 
fuppofed  difliculty  of  bodies  acting  at  a diflaocc.  We 
now  fee  that  ibis  i»  only  putting  the  difBcoity  a Itep 
farther  cff.  Wc  mayhert:  add,  that  in  all  thefc  attempts 
the  very  thing  is  fuppofed  which  the  philnfophers 
with  to  avoid.  Thcie  lethcrs  have  been  Atted  fur 
tlnir  talks  by  fjpjioAng  them  of  variable  denAties. 

It  is  quite  eafy  to  ihow,  that  fuch  a variation  in  den-  kv 
Aty  cau;.ol  be  conceived  without  fuppoAng  the  parti- 
tics  to  aft  on  particles  not  in  contact  with  them,  andj^^Pj 
to  a diltance  as  gicat  ai  that  to  which  the  change  ofcoocc  f»| 
dcnfily  extends.  The  very  A-mpleft  fofm  of  an  tlafttct>*«  phs- 
fliiid  fuppofes  this,  either  with  refpeft  to  its  own  ' 

tides,  or  with  refpeft  to  the  particke  of  a flill  more'“  ^ 

fubtile 
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fubtile  fluid,  from  the  jmerfperfion  of  which  it  de- 
rives its  tUiticitp.  To  grt  rid  of  one  af^ion  at  a di- 
flaiKTi  therefore*  we  introduce  millions.  Inflead* 
therefore,  of  Baturalifts  pluming  themfelves  on  fuch 
explanations*  and  having  rceoiirfe,  in  all  their  difli« 
flcultiet*  to  the  mthtraf  Sir  Ifttae  Kevfttm^  which  they 
make  a drudge,  a Mun^o  Arrr,  Mungo  tbrrr,  Mtmgo 
evrrytuheret  let  ua  rather  wonder  how*  that  great 
man,  not  more  eminent  for  penetration  and  invention 
than  for  accuracy  of  conception  and  juftnefa  of  rrafon> 
ing.  fhould  fo  far  forget  himfrlf,  and  deviate  from  that 
path  of  logical  invertii^ation  in  which  he  had  moft  fuc* 
ccfsfuU)  a-jvancel*  and  ftu'nld,  in  bl»  fthiication  of 
®ther,  and  application  of  it  to  explain  the  more  ab- 
ftnifc  pScnonicna  ol  nature,'  *t  once  Iranfgrefa  tf//thc 
Tries  of  philofophiAing  which  he  hai  pieiVrihcd  to 
hitnfeif  and  olhera.  Let  this  f)*p,  this  mark  of  fra'I 
moitahty,  put  os  on  our  guard,  h fl:  we  alfo  be  feduced 
by  the  fpecimts  offers  of  explanation  which  ire  held  out 
to  us  by  means  of  inviflMe  atmofphrrcs  of  every  kind. 

M.  Le  Cat  has  well  explained  a phenomenon  of 
viflon  dqiendiog  upon  the  infleflion  of  light,  which 
fhows,  that,  in  fome  cafes  objeds  appear  na*toiAed 
by  this  means.  Looking  at  adiflant  ilerple,  when  a 
wire,  of  a left  diair.eter  thsn  the  pupil  of  hit  eye,  u'at 
held  pretty  near  to  it*  and  drawing  it  feverat  times 
betwixt  hit  eve  and  that  objef^,  he  was  fiirprifed  to 
find,  that,  every  time  the  wire  pTfled  before  hit  pii- 
i],  the  (let  pie  feemed  to  change  its  place,  and  fome 
i'll  beyond  the  ftecpic  feemed  to  have  the  fame  mo- 
tion,  juft  at  if  a lent  had  been  drawn  betwixt  hit  eye 
and  them. 

Examining  thlsappearince  more  attentively, he  found 
that  there  was  a pofition  of  the  wire,  but  very  diffi- 
cult to  keep,  in  which  the  ftecylc  feemed  not  to  have 
any  motion,  when  the  wire  w.a»  pafled  before  hit  cyei 
and  in  this  cafe  tho  fieeple  appeared  left  diflin^lv,  and 
feemed  to  be  magnified.  Thcfe  cffeftt  being  fimilar 
to  tbnfe  of  a lent,  be  attended  to  them  mure  particu> 
larly  $ and  placed  hit  eye  in  fuch  a manner  with  re« 
fpcA  to  the  fteeple,  that  the  rays  ofligbi  by  which 
he  faw  it  mu.l  come  very  clofe  to  the  edge  of  a win- 
dow, where  he  had  plac^  himfelf  to  make  hit  ohfer- 
vations.  I'hcn  paffing  the  wire  once  more  before  hit 
eye,  he  ol.frnrcd,  th^t,  when  it  W3t  in  the  vifual  axis, 
the  fteeple  appeared  nearer  to  the  window,  on  which- 
ever  Gde  the  wire  was  made  to  approach.  He  repeat- 
ed this  experiment,  and  conftantly  with  the  fame  re- 
fnit,  the  objedt  being  always  magnified,  and  nearly 
doubled,  by  this  means. 

This  phenorrtnoo  is  eafily  explained  by  fig.  !4>  in 
which  B reprefents  the  eye,  A llie  fteeple,  and  C the 
diameter  of  the  wire.  I'lic  black  lints  exprefs  the 
cone  of  light  by  which  the  natural  image  of  the  fteeple 
A is  formed,  and  which  is  mueh  narrower  than  the 
diameter  of  the  wire  C ; but  the  dotei!  lines  include 
not  only  that  cone  ofligbi,  (lopped  and  turced  out  of 
its  coitrfc  by  the  wire*  I ut  alfo  more  diftant  rayt 
intlifled  by  the  wire,  and  thereby  thrown  more  con- 
verging  into  the  pvpil ; juft  as  would  have  been  the 
effect  of  the  interpofition  of  a lens  between  the  eye 
and  the  otje^.  The  rtfultof  this  experiment  was  the 
frme,  whatever  fubftanrei  he  made  ufe  of  in  the  plate 
of  the  wire,  provided  they  wxrc  of  the  fame  tUamtter. 
N-247. 
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MAvaotvcoi  was  the  firft  who  (bowed  the  true  ^ 
theofy  of  vifion,  by  demonftrating  that  the  cryftaUinc  tHcntcriQ 
humour  of  the  eye  is  a lens  which  collets  the  light  of 
iffuing  from  external  obie^ls,  and  throws  them 
the  retina,  where  is  the  focus  of  each  pencil.  He 
not  however  find  out,  that,  by  means  of  this  refrac*  viggn, 
tion  of  the  rays,  an  image  of  every  vifiblc  ohjed  was 
formed  upon  the  retina*  though  this  feems  hsrdly  to 
have  been  a ftep  beyond  the  difeovery  he  had  ilreidy 
made.  Montucla  indeed  coajedures,  that  he  was 
prevented  from  mentioning  this  part  of  the  difeovery 
by  the  difticulty  of  accounting  for  the  npright  ap- 
pearance of  objcAt,  as  the  image  on  the  retina  is  id- 
ways  inverted.  This  difeovery  wav  made  by  Kepler  t 
hut  he,  too,  was  much  difficuUed  with  the  iaveried 
pofition  of  the  image.  The  reflification  of  thefe 
images,  he  fays,  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  mind  i which* 
wfien  it  perceives  mi  imprefGon  on  the  lower  pait  of 
the  retina*  confiders  it  ss  made  by  rsyt  proceeding 
from  the  higher  parti  of  objects}  tracing  the  rays  back 
to  the  pupil,  wlicre  they  croTs  ooe  another.  But  this 
hypothefis  can  fcartely  be  deemed  fatisfaclory.-^Kcp- 
Wr  did  not  pretend  to  account  tor  the  manner  in  which 
the  niiud  }ierceivcs  the  images  upon  tlie  retina,  and 
very  much  blames  Vitcilio  for  attempting  premature- 
ly to  determine  a qiieftion  of  this  nature*  and  which 
indeed*  he  rays*  docs  not  belong  to  optics,  tie  ac- 
counts* however,  (hough  not  in  a fatisfaC^ory  manner* 
for  the  power  we  have  of  feeiog  diftin^y  at  diftcreot 
diftaners. 

The  difeovery  concerning  vjfion  was  cpnnpleted  by  ys 
Scheintr.  For,  in  rutting  awray  the  coats  of  the  btekDifeweno 
part  of  the  eyes  of  (heep  and  oxen,  and  prefenting 
vrral  object  before  them,  within  the  ufual  diftaoceof. 
vifion,  he  favr  their  images  diftint^ly  and  beautifidly 
painted  upon  the  retina.  He  did  the  fame  thing  wkh^ 
the  human  eye,  and  exhiin'ted  thh  curious  experimeot* 
at  Rome  in  1625.  He  takes  particular  notice  of  tbc 
refemblance  between  the  eye  snd  the  camcr4  obfeura, 
and  expisini  a variety  of  methods  to  make  the  images 
of  objeAs  ercA.  As  to  the  images  of  objcAi  being 
inverted  in  the  eye,  he  acquiefcei  in  the  reafon  give* 
for  it  by  Kepler.  He  knew  that  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
is  enlarged  in  order  to  view  remote  objeds*  and  that 
it  is  contraAed  whQe  wr  are  viewing  thofe  that  ate 
near  ; and  this  he  proved  by  experiment,  and  illuftrated 
by  figures. 

Scliriner  alfo  took  a gMd  deal  of  pains  to  aferr- 
tain  the  derfity  and  refraAive  power  of  all  the  hurooura 
of  the  eye,  by  comparing  their  magnifying  power  with 
that  of  water  or  glafs  in  the  fame  form  and  circum- 
llanccs.  'I'he  reftilt  of  his  itiquiries  was,  that  the 
aqueous  humour  doth  not  ditfer  much  from  water  in 
this  refped,  nor  the  crydalllnc  from  glafs ; and  that 
t!ie  vitrcuuw.  humour  is  a medium  between  boih.  He 
aifo  very  accumtly  ami  minutely  traces  the  progrAi 
of  the  rays  of  light  through  all  the  humours  of  the 
eye;  and  after  difeuffing  every  poftible  hypothefis  con- 
cerning the  piopcr  feat  of  vifiun,  be  dcraouftrates  that 
It  it  ill  the  retina,  sni  ftiows  (hat  this  was  the  opinion 
of  Alhaxen.  Vitcilio,  Kepler,  and  all  the  mort  emi- 
nent philofophers.  He  produces  many  reafon*  of  his 
own  for  this  hypothefis;  aofwers  a great  number  of 
i objcAiooi 
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oV.jfflIoru  to  It  I *n«!,  by  • »«r»€ly  of  krjjmneBt*,  re- 
futfi  the  oj>inion  of  f^urtner  timet,  thst  the  feet  of  ti< 
yr  , fion  l«  in  thecryflsUine. 

^ Defcanes  mikei  i good  number  of  obferrationt  on 

the  phenomeua  of  viCon.  He  explain*  fatUfaAorily 
the  natural  methods  of  judging  of  the  roagnitiidea,  li> 
tuationfi,  and  dillances,  of  objc<^s  by  the  dire^ian  of 
the  optic  axr*t  comparing  it  to  a blind  man**  judg- 
ing of  the  fi'ze  and  diflance  of  »n  objecf,  by  feeling  at 
it  with  two  ilick*  ot  a known  length,  when  the  hand* 
in  which  he  hold*  t^*em  are  at  a known  dillance  fftwn 

*.  each  other.  He  alfo  ohfenre^,  that  haring  been  ac- 

cuflomed  to  judge  of  the  ntuation  of  ohjei^s  by  their 
image*  falling  on  a particular  part  of  the  eye  i if  by 
any  diftortioo  of  the  ere  they  fjll  on  a differer.l  place, 
we  are  apt  to  mitlake  their  htuation,  or  imagine  one 
object  to  be  two ; as,  till  we  become  accuftomed  to 
It,  we  imagine  one  Aick  to  he  two,  when  it  i*  pUced 
between  two  rontiguou*  fingers  laid  acrof*  one  ano* 
ther.  Bui  he  obferret,  that  all  the  methods  we  have 
of  Judging  4Tf  ihc  diilana**  of  ohjc'*%*  are  very  unccr- 
4aIo,  and  extend  but  to  narrow  limits.  The  direftioa 
of  ibc^  optic  axes,  he  fay*,  will  not  ferve  u*  beyond  i y 
or  20  feel,  and  the  change  of  form  of  the  cryHelllne 
not  more  than  three  or  four  fert.  For  he  imagined 
that  the  eye  conrf»rm*  iifelf  to  the  view  of  near  or  di- 
llant  objrrt*  by  a change  in  the  curvature  of  the  cry- 
flalUiie,  wfrch  Lc  fuppofed  to  1»«  a mufcle,  the  ten- 
don* of  it  being  the  procefiti*  ciUarcs*  In  another 
place,  he  fays,  that  the  change  in  the  conformation  of 
the  eye  is  of  no  ufe  to  us  for  the  purpofe  of  judging 
ofdiftancr*  beyond  four  or  five  feet,  and  the  angle  of 
the  optic  axe*  not  more  than  too  or  200  feet:  for 
this  reafun,  he  fays,  that  the  fun  and  moon  ate  con- 
ceived to  be  much  more  nearly  of  the  fame  fixe  than 
they  are  in  irality.  White  and  luminous  obje^s,  he 
fey.,  appear  larger  than  other*,  and  alfo  the  part* 
contiguous  to  lho(e  on  which  the  rays  a^ually  im- 
pinge; and  for  the  fame  reafon,  if  the  objeAs  be  (mall, 
and  placed  at  a great  didanre,they  will  alway*  appear 
round,  the  figure  of  the  angles  diTappmaring. 

.Berktley**  The  celebrated  Berkeley  bifhnp  of  Cloyne  puhliih- 
t hcory  o(  in  1 709,  jIn  Effaj  towarJt  a Avw  T'fxftry  of  V ijiany 
wifioQ.  which  contains  the  folution  of  many  difficnittes.  He 
does  not  admit  that  it  is  by  mean*  of  thofe  lioei  and 
angle*,  which  are  extremely  ufcful  in  explaining  the 
theory  of  optic*,  that  different  diflaneci  are  judged  of 
by  the  fenfe  of  fight ; neither  doe*  he  think  that  the 
mere  direcfion  of  the  optic  axr»,  or  the  greater  or  lefs 
divergency  of  the  ray*  of  light,  are  fufficient  for  this 
purpc^c.  “ I appeal  (fay*  he)  to  any  one**  experi- 
ence,  whether,  upon  fight  of  an  he  oimputc  it* 

diffance  hy  the  bignefsof  the  angle  made  by  the  meet- 
ing of  the  two  ofiie  axti?  or  whether  he  ever  think* 
of  the  y.reater  or  lefs  divergency  of  the  ray*  which 
arrive  from  any  point  to  hi*  pupil?  Nay,  whether  it 
be  not  perfcdly  impoifible  for  him  to  perceive,  by 
fenfr,  the  various  angles  wherewith  the  rays  according 
to  their  greater  or  lefler  divergency  fell  upon  his  eye  ?’* 
That  then:  is  a neceffary  coonef^ion  between  thefe  va- 
nous  angles,  dec.  and  different  degree*  of  diffance, 
and  that  this  connexion  is  known  to  every  perfon  fkril- 
ed  in  optics,  he  readily  acknowieges ; but  **  in  vain 
(fay*  he)  ihall  all  the  matbematkians  in  the  world  tcU 
VO&..X1I1.  Pali 
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roe,  that  I pnuiw  ceritln  tmtj  and  ongfett  which  in- 
troduce into  my  mind  the  varioui  notions  of  Jiftmee, 
fo  lung  as  I am  myklf  confeiou*  of  no  fuck  thing.** 

Diffance,  magnitude,  and  even  figute,  he  mainuins  to 
be  the  ohje^a  of  immediate  percepitoo  only  by  the 
fenfe  of  touch  ; and  that  when  we  judge  of  them  by 
fight,  it  ii  from  difTerciu  fenfation*  fdt  in  the  eye 
which  experience  has  taught  ui  to  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  viewing  objects  of  greater  or  lefs  magni- 
tude,  of  Oiffcicnt  figures,  and  at  different  diffance*. 

Thefe  various  fenfatiou*,  with  the  refpeCtive  diffaacea, 
figures,  and  magnitude*  by  tvliich  they  ate  occafiuned,  I 

become  fo  clofely  affbeiated  in  the  mind  lung  before 
thepniodof  diffinCt  rccolle^ion,  that  the  pn fence 
of  the  oa?  inffantly  fuggeffs  the  other  ; and  we  attn- 
bute  to  the  fenfe  of  fight  thofe  notions  whlwh  are  ac- 
quired by  the  fenfe  of  touch,  and  of  winch  certain 
vifuai  fenfations  are  merely  the  fign«  or  fyml<<4s,  ju  t 
as  words  arc  the  fymbols  of  ideas.  Upon  thefe  prin- 
ciples he  accounts,  in  a manner  worthy  of  the  reader's 
attention,  for  Tingle  vifioo  by  both  eyes,  and  for  our 
perceiving  ohjtAs  creC't  by  inverted  Images  of  them  on 
the  retina  tunica.  SubUquent  writers  have  made 
great  diicoveries  in  tlie  theory  of  vilion ; and  among 
them  tltere  is  hanlly  any  one  to  whom  this  bran.‘h 
Teience  U fo  much  indebted  as  to  Dr  Reid,  'rhek 
rcafonings,  however,  our  limtu  will  not  permit  bs  to 
detail,  nor  do  they  properly  belong  to  this  part  of 
the  article  ; they  arc  conncAtd  with  the  deferiptmn 
of  the  eye  itfclf,  the  various  modes  ofviilon,  and  opti- 
cal deceptions  to  which  we  are  liaUc ; and  thefe  wilt 
be  confidered  in  a fucceeding  part  of  thi*  treatile. 

§ 6.  Of  O^lhdJ  J^^rummiSt  atJ  J)i/c<nvrM  ctMcertiing 

thtm. 

So  little  were  the  ancients  acquainted  with  thelnv^uoo 
feienee  of  Optics,  that  thry  feem  to  have  had  no  in-**f  h'«®’ 
ftruments  of  the  optical  kind,  excepting  the  glaf«**^ 
globes  and  fpeculums  formerly  mentioned,  which  they 
ufed  in  fomc  cafes  for  magnifying  and  burning.  Al- 
hazen,  a*  we  have  lecn,  gave  the  firff  hint  of  the  in- 
vention of  fpeAicles,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
foimd  out  foon  after  his  time.  From  the  writings  of 
Alh  -.zen,  together  wnlh  the  obfcrvatlon*  and  experi- 
ment* of  Ro;:er  Bacon,  it  it  not  improbable  that  fi>me 
monks  gradually  hit  upon  the  conffruflion  of  fpedla« 
cics  ; to  which  Bacon'*  Irffcr  fegment,  notwithffand- 
ing  hi*  miffike  concerning  it,  was  a nearer  approach 
than  Alhaxcn'i  larger  one.  Whoever  they  were  that 
purfued  the  difcovrrics  of  Bacon,  they  probably  ob- 
ferved,  that  a very  fmnll  convex  glafs,  when  held  at  a 
greater  diffance  from  the  book,  wottld  magnify  the 
letter*  more  than  when  it  was  placed  clofc  to  them,  in 
which  pofition  only  Bacon  feemi  to  have  ufed  it.  In 
the  next  place,  they  might  try  whether  two  of  thefe 
fmall  fegmenti  of  a fphere  placed  together,  ora  glaf* 
convex  on  both  Odes,  would  not  magnify  more  than 
one  of  them.  They  would  then  find,  that  two  of 
thefe  glaffes,  one  for  each  eye,  wouH  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe of  reading  better  than  one;  and  laffly,  they  might 
find,  that  differeot  degree*  of  convexity  fuited  different 
perfon*. 

It  is  certain  that  fpe^cle*  were  well  known  in  the 
13th  century,  and  not  long  Ufore.  It  it  (kid  that 
LI  Alex. 
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Alexander  Spinii  a oativc  of  Pifa*  vrho  died  to  1313* 
and  who  wai  very  ingenious  in  executinj^  whatever  he 
faw  or  heard  of  at  havinflf  been  done  by  others,  hap< 
pened  to  fee  a pair  of  fpe^aclea  io  the  hands  of  a per- 
{bn  vrho  would  not  explain  thiro  to  him  j hut  thnt  he 
fuacerded  in  makin,;  a pair  fur  himfclf,  and  immetli* 
atcly  made  the  conftruftion  public,  for  the  good  of 
others.  It  it  alfo  infenhed  on  the  tomb  of  Salvinua 
Armattit,  a nobleman  of  Florence,  who  died  1 3 > 7>  that 
Y4  he  was  the  inventor  of  fpedaclca. 

Of  concave  The  ufe  of  concave  f^lafTca,  to  help  thofe  perfons 
gbiI<N  ^ho  are  ihort  lighted,  was  probaUy  a difeovery  that 
followed  not  long  after  that  of  convex  ones,  for  the 
lelicf  .of  thofe  whofc  Hght  ii  defedive  in  the  contrary 
extreme,  though  we  find  no  trace  of  thia  improve* 
ment.  Whoever  made  thia  difeovery,  it  waa  prohably 
the  refult  of  nothing  more  than  a random  experiment. 
Perhaps  a perfon  who  wat  fhort  fighted,  finding  that 
convex  glafles  did  him  more  harm  than  good,  had  the 
curiofitj  to  make  trial  of  a contrary  curvature  of  the 

pcfcaite***  From  this  time,  though  both  convex  and  concave 
account  of  Icnfct  were  fuificiently  common,  yrt  no  attempt  wai 
the  itiven*  mide  to  form  a telcfcope  by  a comt>initioa  of  them, 
till  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  Dcfcartes  confiden 
^ James  Nfetius,  a perfon  who  was  no  mathematician, 
though  his  father  and  brother  had  ap{>lied  to  thofe 
fciences,  as  the  firft  coofinidlor  of  a telcfcope ; and 
fay,  th«:t  as  he  waa  amuling  himfclf  with  making 
mirrors  and  bumlag-glanVs,  he  cafuilly  thought  of 
looking  through  two  of  hii  lenfes  at  a time  ; and  that 
happening  to  take  one  that  was  convex  and  another 
that  was  concave,  and  happening  alfo  to  hit  upon  a 

f>retty  good  adjuftment  of  them,  he  found,  that,  by 
ooking  through  them,  dilUnt  obje^s  appeared  very 
Urge  and  diftind.  In  fad,  without  knowing  it,  he 
bad  nude  a telcfcope. 

Other  perfoni  fay,  that  this  great  difeovery  was  firft 
made  by  John  Lipperfheim,  a maker  of  fpcdacles  at 
Middleburgh,  or  rather  by  hii  cbildrea  ; who,  like 
Metius,  were  diverting  themfclves  with  looking  thro* 
two  glaffcs  at  a time,  and  placing  them  at  different 
dillances  from  one  another.  But  fiorellus,  the  author 
of  a book  intitlcd,  D«  wre  ttlfftopH  rnvm/ore,  gives 
this  honour  to  Zacharias  Joionidet,  i.  e.  Janfen,  ano- 
*ihcr  maker  of  fpe^cies  at  the  fame  place,  who  made 
the  firft  telcfcope  in  1590;  and  it  feems  now  to  be 
the  general  opinion,  that  thia  account  of  Borellus  is 
the  moll  probable. 

Indeed,  BorcUus*s  account  of  the  difeovery  of  tele- 
(copes  is  0>  circumftantial,  and  fo  well  authenticated, 
that  it  does  not  feem  poffible  to  call  it  in  queftioo.  It 
is  not  true,  he  fays,  that  this  great  difeovery  was  made 
by  a pctfon  who  was  no  phtlufopher : for  Zacharias 
Janfen  was  a diligent  inquirer  into  nature  ; and  being 
engaged  in  thefe  purfultt,  be  was  tryiqg  what  ufira 
could  be  made  of  lenfes  for  thofe  purpofes,  when  be 
fortunately  hit  upon  the  conftrudion. 

This  ingenious  mechanic,  or  rather  pbllofopher,  had 
no  foooer  found  the  arrangement  of  glafiVs  that  pro- 
duced the  effefl  he  defired,  than  he  indoled  them  in 
a tube,  and  ran  with  his  inftrument  to  prince  Maurice ; 
who,  immediately  conceiving  that  it  might  be  of  ufe 
to  him  in  his  wars,  defired  the  author  to  keep  It  a fe- 
creu  But  this,  though  attempted  fur  fbmc  time,  was 
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found  to  be  impoflible ; and  feveral  perfons  In  that 
city  Immediately  implied  themfclvca  to  the  makiag 
and  felling  of  tcicUopcs.  One  of  the  mod  ditUn- 
gutihed  of  thefe  was  Hans  Laprey,  called  Li^^r^m 
by  Sirturus.  By  him  Ibme  perfon  in  HoUand  being 
very  early  fupplied  with  a telefcope,  he  paffed  with 
many  for  the  inventor;  but  both  Metius  abovc.mcn* 
tioned,  and  Cornelius  Drchell  of  Alcmar,  in  HoUand, 
applied  to  the  inventor  himfclf  in  1620;  as  alfo  did 
(Galileo,  and  many  others.  'I'he  firft  telcfcope  madcTbvSr 
by  j mfeo  did  not  exceed  13  or  16  inches  In  length ; nUfea? 
but  Sirturus,  who  fays  that  he  had  fern  it,  and  made*"*“”^ 
ufe  of  it,  thought  it  the  b«.ll  that  he  had  cverexa-^^* 
mined. 

Janfen,  h.^vlng  a philofophlcal  tain,  prefently  ap. 
plied  hta  ivdlrument  to  fuch  perpofea  as  he  had  in  view 
when  he  kit  upon  the  conftniTdioa.  Oire^ing  It  to* 
wards  celetlial  o^jc^ls,  he  ditlinflljr  viewed  the  fpots 
on  the  furfacc  of  the  moon  ; and  diicervered  many  new 
ftars,  particularly  feren  pretty  cor.fidetable  ones  in  the 
Great  Bear.  Hli  Con  Joannes  Zacharias,  noted  the 
lucid  circle  near  the  limb  of  the  m(»on,  from  whence 
fcvcral  bright  rays  feem  to  dart  in  different  dire£lioni{ 
and  he  fays,  that  the  full  moun«  viewed  throu^'h  this 
luflrument,  did  not  appear  flat,  but  was  evidently 
fplierical,  the  middle  part  being  prominent.  Jupiter 
aJfo,  he  fays,  appeared  round,  and  rather  fpherical ; 
and  fometimes  he  perceived  two,  fometimes  tliree,  and 
at  the  moil  four  fmall  Uors,  a little  above  or  below 
him  ; and,  as  far  as  he  could  ohfn-wc,  they  performed 
revolutions  round  him  ; but  this,  he  fays,  he  leaves  to 
the  confideration  of  affronomers.  This,  it  is  probable, 
was  the  firft  obfervatlun  of  the  {atellites  of  Jupiter, 
though  the  perfon  w'ho  made  it  was  not  aware  of  the 
importance  of  his  difeovery.  ^ 

One  Francis  Fonuna,  an  Italian,  alfo  claims  theHoMvaf 
invention  ; but  as  he  did  not  pretend  to  have  made  itth<i&T» 
before  the  year  1608,  and  as  it  is  well  known  that  thc^L*^ 
ioftruments  were  made  and  fold  in  Holland  fome  time 
before,  his  pretenfions  to  a fccood  difeovery  are  not 
much  regarded. 

There  are  fome  who  fay  that  Galileo  waa  the  Inven*  ^ tc<rfiT 
tor  of  iclefcopes ; but  he  himfclf  acknowledges,  thatnsdeby 
he  firft  heard  of  the  inllrumcot  from  a German  ; 
he  fiiys,  that  being  informed  of  nothing  more  than  the]?^*^ 
effc^s  of  it,  firft  by  common  report,  and  a few  days 
after  hj  a French  nobleman,  J.  Badovere,  ac  Paris,  he 
himfclf  difeuvered  the  couftrudion,  by  conGdering  the 
nature. of  refracliun:  and  thus  he  had  much  more  real 
merit  than  the  Inventor  himfclf. 

The  account  of  what  Galileo  adually  did  in  this  bu> 
finefs  is  fo  circumftantially  related  by  ibc  author  of 
his  Ufe,  prefixed  to  the  quarto  edition  of  his  watki, 
printed  at  Venice  in  1 744,  and  it  contains  fo  many  pa> 
ticulin,  which  cannot  but  be  pleafing  to  every  perfen 
who  is  interefted  io  the  htftoiy  of  telcfcopes,  that  we 
(hail  aliridge  a part  of  it,  intermixing  circumftaocc* 
colleded  from  other  accounts. 

About  April  or  May,  in  1609,  it  was  reported  aty^ceoiatoi 
Venice,  where  Galileo  (who  was  profrffbr  of  mathe- fcis 
matics  in  the  univerfity  of  Padua)  then  happened 
be,  that  a Dutchman  had  prefedted  to  Count  Maurice 
of  Naffau,  a certain  optical  inftrument,  by  means  of 
which,  diftant  ohjeds  appeared  as  if  they  were  near; 
but  ao  farther  account  of  the  difeovery  had  reached 
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thtt  plaMf  though  thli  vu  flear  ao  yean  aflcr  (he  iirft 
difcofcry.  Struck,  however,  with  this  account,  Ga> 
. lilco  inltantly  returned  to  Padua,  coofidering  what 
kind  of  an  ioftrument  this  mud  be>  The  night  fot- 
luwing,  tht  condru&ion  occurred  to  htm  ; and  the 
day  aiter,  putting  the  P*rta  of  the  ioAiument  toge« 
thcr,  aa  be  had  previoully  conceived  of  it*  and  not* 
withdanding  the  inipericdiion  of  the  glaiTca  that  be 
could  then  procure,  the  cfTcA  anfwer^  bit  tape^^a- 
tioQ«,  as  he  prdrntly  acquainted  his  friends  at  Venice, 
to  which  place  he  fia  days  afterwards  carried  another 
and  a better  initrument  that  he  had  made,  and  where, 
from  fevcral  eminences  he  fhowed  to  fome  of  the 
principal  fenators  of  that  republic  a variety  of  diilant 
ohje^s,  to  their  >cry  great  aftoniflimeut.  When  he 
bad  made  faither  improvements  in  the  tnllrucncnt,  he, 
with  his  ufual  geoervnty  and  frankoefs  in  communi* 
eating  his  difeoveries,  made  a prefent  of  one  of  them 
to  the  Doge,  Lcotiatcio  Donati,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  all  the  fenate  of  Venice  | giving  along  with 
the  iolirument  a written  paper,  in  which  he  explain* 
cd  tl)c  itrudure  and  wondvrfuJ  ufea  that  might  be 
made  of  it  both  by  laud  and  at  ira.  In  return  for  fo 
poble  an  entertainment,  the  republic,  on  the  25th  of 
Augud,  in  the  fame  year,  more  than  tripled  bis  faUry 
aa  prufdVor. 

Our  pinlofophcr,  having  amufed  himfdf  for  fome 
time  with  the  view  of  urrcttrial  objeds,  at  length  di* 
re^ed  his  tube  towards  the  heavens  { and,  obfervlng 
the  muon,  he  found  that  the  furfact  of  it  was  diver* 
bfied  with  hills  and  valleys,  like  the  earth.  He  found 
* that  the  via  ieiUo  and  ntlmia  coofiAed  of  a collection 
of  tixed  (lars,  which,  on  account  cither  of  their  vaft 
didance,  or  extreme  fmdlncfs,  were  invitiblc  to  the  na* 
ked  eye.  He  alio  difeovered  inoumerahle  fixed  liars 
difperfed  over  the  face  of  the  heavens  which  had  bceo 
unknown  to  all  the  ancients}  and  examining  Jupiter, 
with  a better  indruneut  than  any  he  had  m^e  before, 
be  found  that  he  was  accompanied  by  four  Kars,  which, 
in  certain  fixed  pttriodi,  performed  revolufions  round 
him,  and  which>  10  honour  of  the  boufe  of  Medici,  be 
called  Mtduttta  plaaett. 

This  difeuvery  he  made  in  January  1610,  new  ftylei 
and  continuing  his  obfervations  the  whole  of  Febru* 
aty  following,  in  the  beginning  of  March  next  he 
publilhcd  an  account  of  all  his  difcovcrics  in  bis  A'vji* 
c'ttu  ^uitreui^  printed  at  Venice,  and  dedicated  to  Cof* 
mo  great  duke  of  Tufcaiiy,  who,  by  a letter  which 
he  wrote  to  him  on  the  loth  of  July  1610,  invited 
him  to  quit  Padua,  and  aOigned  him  an  ample  Hi* 
pend,  as  primate  and  extraordinary  protcflbr  at  Pifa, 
but  without  any  obligation  to  read  lectures,  or  to  re* 
fide. 

The  extraordinary  difeoveries  contained  in  the  Nun* 
cius  Sidcreui^,  which  was  immediately  reprinted  both 
in  Germany  and  Prance,  were  the  caufe  of  much  fpe* 
eolation  and  debate  among  the  phikifophera  and  aftro* 
nomars  of  that  time ; many  of  whom  could  not  be 
brought  to  give  any  credit  to  Galileo’s  account,  while 
others  endeavoured  to  decry  his  difeoveries  as  being 
BOlhiog  more  than  fictions  or  illufions.  Some  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  even  to  look  thr  ough  a tele* 
fcope ; fo  devoted  were  they  to  the  fyflem  04  ArtHsnle, 
and  fo  avcrir  to  admit  any  other  fourcc  of  knowledge 
befidcs  bis  wTitings.  When  it  was  fuimd  to  be  ii)  vain 
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to  oppofe  the  evidence  of  fenfr,  fome  dM  net  fcruple 
to  aflert  that  the  invention  was  taken  from  AriHotlc  % 
and  producing  a paffage  from  hU  writings,  in  which 
be  attempts  to  give  a reafon  why  Hars  are  feerrin  the 
day  time  fixsm  the  bottom  of  a deep  well,  faid,  that 
the  well  ccTrrefpondcd  to  the  tube  of  the  trlefcope,  and 
that  the  vapours  which  arofe  from  it  gave  the  hint  of 
putting  gUlTci  into  it } and  laftly,  that  in  both  cafes 
the  fight  is  firengthened  by  the  tranTmiffion  of  the 
rays  through  a thick  and  dark  medium.  Gableo  him* 
felf  tcUs  this  floiy  with  a great  deal  of  humour;  com* 
paring  fuck  men  to  ilchymilts,  who  imagine  tW  the 
art  of  miking  gold  was  known  to  the  ancienis,  but 
lay  coDccsltd  under  the  fables  of  the  poets. 

In  the  beginning  of  July  of  the  fame  year,  1610, 

Galileo  being  Hill  at  Padua,  and  getting  an  impeife^ 
view  of  Soium’s  ring,  imagined  that  that  planet  con* 
fitted  of  three  p&rts  ; and  therefore,  in  the  account 
which  be  gave  ^ this  difeovery  to  his  friends,  be  calls 
It  pianttam  tergeminam. 

WbilH  he  was  lUU  st  Padua,  which  muH  have  been 
either  in  the  fame  month  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of 
Augufl  foUowiug,  be  obfenred  fome  fpots  on  the  face 
of  tuc  fun  : but,  contrary  to  his  ufual  cuftom,  he  did 
not  choofc,  at  that  time,  to  publifh  his  difeovery  ) 
partly  for  fear  of  incurring  more  of  the  haired  of 
many  obtiinatc  peripatetics  ; and  partly  in  order  to 
make  more  rxa6t  obfervations  on  this  remarkable  phe* 
nomenon,  and  to  form  lome  conjeAuie  concerning  the 
probable  caufc  of  it.  He  ihcretofc  contented  himfelf 
with  communicating  his  obfervations  to  fome  of  bia 
friends  at  Padua  and  Witice,  among  whom  we  find 
the  name  of  father  Paul,  'rhis  delay,  however,  was 
the  caufc  of  this  difeovery  being  conteHcd  with  him 
by  the  famous  Scheiner,  who  fikewife  made  the  fame 
obfervation  in  Oil.  i6ri,  and  we  fuppofe  had  auilci* 
pated  Galileo  in  the  publication  of  it. 

About  the  end  of  AuguH,  Galileo  left  Padua  and 
went  to  Florence  ; and  in  November  following  he  was 
fatibfied,  that,  from  the  September  preceding,  Venus 
had  bten  continually  increafing  in  bulk,  and  that  fhe 
changed  berphafts  like  the  moon.  About  the  end  of 
MaicU  1611,  Galileo  went  to  Rome,  where  he  grati- 
fied the  cardinals,  and  all  the  principal  nobility,  with 
a view  of  the  new  wonders  he  had  difeovered  in  the 
heavens,  and  among  others  the  folar  fpots.  • 

From  thefe  difeoveries  Galileo  obtained  the  nameofKsmed 
Zjjxeu/,  after  one  of  the  Argunaais,  who  was  famous  in 
antiquity  for  thcacutcnefi  of  his  fight;  and  moreover, ^ 
the  marquis  of  MonticcUi  iiiHituted  aa  academy,  with 
the  title  of  Di  and  made  him  a member  of  it. 

Twenty*nine  yean  GaUlro  enjoyed  the  ufe  of  his  ule- 
fcope,  continually  enriching  altronomy  with  his  obfer- 
vationse  but  by  too  clofe  an  application  to  that  iniiru* 
ment,  and  the  detriment  he  rccc;ved  from  the  nodturoal 
air, his  eyes  grewgradually  weaker,till  in  1 659hebccame 
totally  blind ; a c >lamity  which,  however,  neither  broke 
his  fpirits,  nor  interrupted  ibccourfe  of  his  Hudies.  y 

The  firH  telcfcope  that  Gslilco  conftrudted  magni*  Account 
fied  only  three  times:  but  prefencly  after,  he  made hU  te» 
another  which  magnified  18  times;  and  afterwards, 
with  great  trouble  and  expence,  be  conftru^ed  one 
that  magnified  33  times  ; and  with  this  it  was  thst  he 
dilcovered  the  latclliles  of  Jupiter  and  the  ipols  of 
the  fiMi. 
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NbtwhHAi&ding  Cftl3eo  maft  be  allowed  to  have 
confidenblc  merit  with  refpe^  to  telelcopes^  it  «*af 
aeither  that  of  the  perfon  who  firft  bit  upon  the  con- 
flrudiioD,  nor  that  of  him  who  thoroughly  explained 
the  rati«nait  of  the  inftniment.  'Fhia  important  fer- 
vice  to  fcience  wau  performed  by  John  Kepler*  whofe 
name  i»  famoua  on  many  accounts  In  the  annals  of  phi- 
lofophy,  and  efpecially  by  his  difeovery  of  the  great 
hw  of  motion  rrfpeding  the  heavenly  bodies}  which 
is*  that  the  fquares  of  their  periodical  timrs  area->  the 
cubes  of  their  diilanccs  from  the  l>ody  about  which  they 
revoWe  j a propoficton  which*  however*  was  not  dcm«n- 
ftrated  before  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  Kepler  was  adrono^ 
tnerto  fe\cr;il  of  the  emperors  of  Germany ; he  was  the 
aiTociate  of  the  celebrated  allronumcr  T)cbo  llrahc* 
and  the  maAer  of  Defcartes. 

Kepier  mide  fevcral  difeoveries  relating  to  the  na- 
ture of  vilion  } and  not  only  explained  the  rAtionalt  of 
the  Celcfcope  «hicb  he  found  in  life*  but  alfo  pointed 
oot  methods  of  conllniitinif  others  of  fuperior  powers 
nod  rt*ore  commodious  application. 

It  was  Kepler  who  firit  gave  a clear  explication  of 
the  effe^fs  Imfes*  in  making  the  rays  of  a pcrvcil  of 
light  converge  or  diverge.  He  fhowed*  tfiat  a plano- 
convex lens  makes  rays  that  were  parallel  to  its  axis, 
to  meet  at  the  didance  of  tlic  diameter  of  the  fphere 
of  convexity ; but  that  if  both  iides  of  the  lens  be 
equally  convex*  the  rays  will  have  their  focus  at  the 
diftar»ce  of  the  radius  of  the  circle,  correfponding  to 
that  degree  of  convexity*  But  he  did  oot  ioveftigatt 
any  rule  for  the  foci  of  lenfes  unequally  convex.  He 
only  fays*  in  general*  that  they  will  fall  fomewhere  in 
the  medium*  between  the  foci  belonging  to  the  two 
different  degrees  of  convexity.  It  is  to  Cavailieri  that 
we  owe  this  inveftigation.  He  laid  dowa  this  rulei 
As  the  fum  of  both  the  diametcni  it  to  one  of  them, 
fo  is  the  other  to  the  ditlance  of  the  focus.  All  ihefe 
rules  concerning  convex  lenfes  are  applicable  to  chofe 
that  are  concave ; with  this  difference*  that  the  focus 
ia  on  the  contrary  fide  of  the  ghifs,  as  will  be  particu- 
larly fhowo  in  the  fecond  part  of  this  trcaiife. 

The  prirtcipal  efiefls  of  tclcfcopes  depend  upon  theft 
|daiii  maxims*  tvs.  That  olijcAe  appear  larger  in  pro- 
portico  to  the  angles  which  they  fubtend  at  the  eye  } 
and  the  effcA  ia  the  fame  whether  the  prnv'ili  of  raya, 
by  which  obje^  are  vifible  to  us,  come  dirrdly  from 
the  obje^  tnemfelves,  or  from  any  place  nearer  to  the 
eye*  where  they  may  have  been  united  fo  aa  to  form  an 
imitge  of  the  obje^ ; bccaufe  they  iffue  again  from 
thole  point#  where  there  is  no  real  fubftance*  in  certain 
diredtons*  in  the  fame  manner  as  tl.cy  did  from  the 
coBTfpoiidiog  points  in  the  ohje^s  themfclvet* 

In  fa^  therefore,  all  that  is  tffv^ed  by  a telefcope 
is*  firft  to  make  fuch  an  image  a ditiant  o)  jed*  by 
means  of  a Una  or  mirror ; ar>d  then  to  gi«e  the  eye 
fbme  afBilance  for  viewing  ihot  image  as  near  as  pof- 
fiblc;  fo  that  the  angle  which  it  fhiil  fubtend  at  the 
eye,  m.y  be  vecy  Ur*^e  compared  with  the  angle  which 
the  object  iifelf  would  fubtend  In  the  fame  fitoation. 
This  is  dune  by  means  of  an  lye-glafs,  which  fo  re- 
fraAs  the  peactla  ot  rays,  as  that  they  may  afterwards 
be  brought  to  Uieir  feveral  foci  by  the  natural  humouts 
of  the  eye.  But  if  the  eye  was  fo  formed  as  to  be  able 
to  fee  the  image  with  fufficient  ditiinAnefs  at  the  fame 
di dance  without  any  eye-glafs,  it  would  appear  to  him 
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as  mack  magmded  ai  it  does  to  another  perfon  who 
makes  ufie  of  a gUfs  for  that  purpose*  though  be  would 
aot  in  allcafea  have  fo  large  a field  of  view. 

if,  infiead  of  an  eye  glsfs*  an  obje^*  or  the  image 
of  an  obje^  be  looked  at  through  a fmall  bole  ia  a thin 
plate  or  piece  of  paper*  held  dufe  to  the  eye*  it  may  be 
viewed  very  near  to  the  eye,  and,  at  the  fame  diltsnee* 
the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  object  will  be  the  fime 
in  both  cafes.  Kor  if  the  hole  be  fu  fmait  to  admit 
but  a fiiigle  ray  from  every  diAind  point  of  the  oljed* 
thefe  rays  will  fall  upon  the  retina  in  as  many  («ther 
diflin^  points,  anJ  make  adilbncl  image.  They  are 
only  per-ctla  or  cones  of  rays,  wliiih  have  a finfible 
bafe,  as  tiic  breadth  cf  (he  pupil*  ih»t  are  capable,  by 
their  fpreadtng  on  the  retina*  of  pntducing  au  indi- 
ftin^  image.  A*  very  few  rays,  however*  can  be 
admitted  through  a fmall  hole*  there  will  fcldom  be 
light  fufikiciit  to  view  any  objedt  to  advantage  in  this 
manner. 

li  no  image  be  a^ualty  formed  ty  the  foci  of  the 
pencils  without  the  eye,  yet  if*  by  the  help  of  any  eye- 
gUfs,  the  peru:i)t  of  lays  fhali  enter  the  tupil,  jufi  u 
they  would  have  done  from  anypUce  without  the  eye* 
the  vifual  angle  will  be  tlie  fame  at  if  an  image  had 
lAually  been  formed  in  phee.  Obje^s  will  net 
appear  inverted  iKruiigh  thistclcfcapc,  bccauic  the  pen- 
cil which  form  the  troaecsof  them*  only  croft  one  an- 
other once,  ViX.  at  the  ohji^glafs*  as  in  natural  vi- 
fion  they  do  in  tltc  pupil  of  the  eye.  1^ 

Such  is  the  telefcope  that  was  firfl  difeovered  andr.il'eaa 
ufed  by  philofr^hers;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
fhould  be  of  a much  more  diilkult  cnofirudion  than*"^'^^ 
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fomc  other  kinds  that  have  been  invented  fince.  The  _ 
great  inconvenience  attending  it  is,  that  the  field  oftbsastben. 
view  is  exceedingly 'fmiU.  For  fiocc  the  pencils  of 
rays  enter  the  eye  very  much  diverging  from  one  ano- 
ther* hut  few  of  them  can  be  Intercepted  by  the  pu- 
pil, this  inconvenience  increafes  with  the  magnifying 
power  of  the  telefcope ; fo  that  philofuphers  at  this 
day  cannot  help  wondering,  that  it  was  poflible,  with 
fuch  an  indrument*  for  Galileo  and  other#  to  have  made 
the  difcoverles  they  did.  It  muA  have  required  incre- 
dible patience  and  addrefs.  No  other  telefcope,  how- 
ever* than  this,  was  fb  much  as  thought  of  fur  many 
years  after  the  difeovery.  Defcartrs*  who  wrote  30 
yenra  after*  mentions  no  others  as  actually  condrud^* 
though  Kepler  had  fuggefted  fome.  I; 

It  ia  to  this  great  man  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  Telcfccfo 
conAruAion  ot  what  we  now  coll  the  4^r»no>niea/  u/t’ 
being  the  bell  adapted  for  the  purpofc  of  viewing^ 
the  heavenly  bodies,  'llte  nut-tmaU  of  this  intUument  is 
explained,  and  the  advantage!  of  it  ate  clearly  potmed 
out*  by  this  philofopher*  in  his  Catoptrics  ; but,  whsc 
is  very  furprifing,  he  never  actually  reduced  bis  excel- 
lent theory  intopra^ke.  MontucU  conjedures*  that 
the  reafon  why  he  did  not  mnke  trial  of  hia  new  coo- 
ftrudionwBs,  hmnot  being  aware  of  the  great  increxfe 
of  the  field  of  view  { fo  that  being  engaged  in  other 
purfuits,  he  might  not  think  It  of  much  coafequrnee 
to  take  any  paina  about  (he  condrudlon  of  an  inAro- 
ment*  which  could  do  Ittile  more  than  snfwer  the  fame 
purpofc  with  thofe  of  winch  he  was  already  poffeited* 

He  muft  alfo  have  forefeen,  that  the  length  of  this  te- 
klcope  mull  have  been  greater  in  proportion  to  its 
magnifyiAg  power;  fo  that  it  might  appear  to  him  to 
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be  itpoo  the  whole  aot  quite  (6  good  a conftro^oo  a< 
tg  the  former. 

Ht»TT:«th»e  It  ws»  not  lonjy,  bowewr,  before  Kepler**  qew 
fchenw  of  a tclefcopc  wa*  cxccnted  ( and  the  firll  per- 
^ aAuiilly  maiie  as  indriiuient  of  tbi*  cooftnic* 

liim  waii  Father  Skheiner,  who  haa  ^iven  a dcfcripttoti 
of  it  in  hi-  Ro/a  l/r/ima,  published  in  1630.  Iff  faya 
be,  yo<i  infert  two  ftmilar  Icnfrt  ^that  is  both  coavcit) 
in  a iuIk*,  and  pla<  c yonr  tye  at  a conTen;cnl  diftancc, 
you  will  fee  all  (erreilrial  nbje^ia  inverted,  indeed,  but 
mag^nifieJ  and  very  ditlin^,  with  a coalidcraMe  extent 
oi  view.  Ht  afterwards  fubjumft  an  account  of  a tc- 
iefcope  of  a diiTerent  cooilru^^ion,  with  two  convex 
eye-gUnis,  which  a^ain  revet  fee  the  images  and  makes 
Uiem  appear  in  thttr  natural  portion.  TliiR difpobtion 
of  the  Icnfcs  had  ilfo  been  pointed  out  by  Kepler,  hut 
h«d  not  Iwcn  reduced  to  pra^ice  by  him,  any  more 
than  the  former.  This  coollnictiuo,  however,  anf.ser- 
ed  the  end  but  very  imperfectly  { and  Fathir  Rheita 
prcfcntly  after  hit  Ufx>ti  abetter  condrit^ion,  uling 
three  eye  glaffcs  inlicjd  of  two.  Thia  ^oi  the  name 
of  the  terr/jlriai  telr/icpff  bting  chiefly  utod  fur  terre- 
ilrial  ol*jefls. 

'^fhe  firll  and  Jaft  of  thefe  coiiflro^ioni  are  thofe 
which  are  now  in  cominoQ  ufe.  'I’be  proportion  la 
which  the  firfl  telcfcope  magniflea,  is  a*  the  foral 
length  of  the  ohjf^'glaf*  tn  that  of  the  cye-gUfi.~ 
The  only  difference  between  the  Galilean  telcfcope 
and  the  other  is,  that  the  pencils  by  which  the  eatre- 
untie*  of  any  ebjedt  are  feea  in  this  cafe,  enter  the  eye 
divrrgiog  ; whereas,  in  the  other,  they  enter  it  con- 
verging  i but  if  the  fphere  of  concavity  in  the  cye« 
glafj  of  the  Galilean  telcfcope  be  equal  to  the  fphere 
of  convexity  in  the  eye-gla^  of  another  telcfcope,  their 
magnifying  power  will  be  the  fame.  The  vonc.ivc 
eye  glafi,  however,  being  placed  between  the  objedl' 
glafa  and  its  focus,  the  Galilean  telefeope  wiU  be 
ihortcr  than  the  other,  by  twice  the  focal  Iriigth  of 
the  eye-glafs.  CoDfequently,  if  the  length  of  the  tc* 
lefcopes  be  the  fame,  the  Galilean  will  have  the  greater 
^ magnifying  power. 

invention  of  the  trlefoope  and  microfeope  ha- 
grfSTt)  im.  ving  incited  mathrmaticisni  to  a more  careful  fludyof 
piove^the  dioptrics  «nd  this  having  foon  become  almofl  a per- 
lu^h‘^ncr  fclence,  by  means  of  the  difeovery  of  Snclltm, 
•JiU  klieiu.  dlfftrent  conflniCtions  were  offered  to  tbc  public. 

Huygens  was  particularly  eminent  fur  bis  fyftemstic 
knowledge  of  the  fuhjedt,  and  is  the  author  of  the 
chief  improvements  which  have  been  made  on  all  the 
dioptrical  inflrunienti  till  the  time  of  Mr  Dollond'a 
difeovery.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  theory 
of  aberration  aritiog  from  the  fplicrleal  flgurc  of  the 
glaffcs,  ami  has  (bowed  fcveral  ingeniova  oiethods  of 
dtmin-fhing  them  by  proper’  conflnittions  of  the  eye- 
pieces. He  flrA  (bowed  the  advantages  of  tixo  rye- 
glailes  on  the  aflronomicsl  lelefcopc  and  double  mi- 
crofeoj  c,  nnd  gave  rules  for  this  contlru^'cn,  which 
both  Ktlar^ei  the  6eld  and  (bortens  the  ioArutrent. 
Mr  Dulloud  adapted  his  coaOrudion  to  the  terreflrial 
telcfcope  of  De  Rheita  ; and  his  five  eye^gUnc*  arc  no- 
thing but  the  Huygenfan  eyc-picce  doubled.  This 
condiufticn  has  been  too  haftily  given  up  by  the  ar- 
tifls  of  the  prefent  day  for  another,  alfo  of  Mr  Dol- 
Icnd's,  of  four  glaflcs. 

VifloQ  is  aore  diAinA  in  the  GalUcaa  telcfcope  than 
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in  the  other,  owing  perhips  in  pirt  to  t&ere  being  00  90 

intermediate  image  between  li'C  eye  and  the  o^ft. 

Betides  the  eye-glafs  being  very  thin  in  the  centre. 
the  ra^s  will  be  lefs  lial.le  to  be  didorted  by  irregula-  uk frqpea, 
ritira  in  the  fubflance  of  the  glafs.  Whatever  be  the 
caufc,  we  can  fometimes  fee  Jupiter’s  fatellitcs  very 
clearly  in  a Galilean  telcfcope  not  more  than  twenty 
inches  or  two  lect  long;  when  ore  of  four  or  five  feet# 
of  the  common  fort,  will  hardly  make  them  vitible.  pg 

The  fame  Fatl:er  Rhciu,  to  wliom  we  are  indebted  Binocular 
for  the  ufeful  conitrudtion  of  a tclefcopc  for  land-'^l^f*^** 
objects,  invented  a binocular  telcfcope,  which  Father 
Cherubio,  of  Orleans,  todeavimred  to  bring  into  ufe 
afterwards.  It  conlilis  of  two  telcfcopcs  fxitened  to- 
gether, and  made  to  |)otnt  to  the  fame  object.  beta 
this  indrument  t&  wcU  fixed,  the  ohjeft  appear*  larger, 
and  ncartr  to  the  eye,  when  it  is  fecn  through  l^th 
the  telefcopes,  than  through  one  uf  them  only,  though 
tiny  have  the  very  fame  raagnitying  power.  But  thit 
is  only  an  lUution,  ucc-tioued  by  the  flronger  imprcf- 
fioii  that  two  equal  ima^.cs,  equally  iUummjtcd,  make 
upon  the  eye.  i his  advantage,  bow  ever,  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  ioctHiTcinriu'e  attending  the  ufe  of  it.  ya 

The  firll  who  ditUnguilhed  thcrolclves  in  grinding  Tehfropr* 

telcf<.opk:  glaflis  were  two  Italians,  Eultachio  Divioi 
at  Rome,  and  Campani  at  Bologna,  whofe  fame  was 
much  fuperiur  to  that  of  Hivini,  or  that  of  any  othrr 
perfoQ  of  his  time  ; though  Divini  himfrll  pretended^ 
that,  in  all  the  trials  that  were  made  with  their  glaflcs, 
his,  of  a great  focal  ditlance,  performed  better  than 
thofe  of  Campani,  and  that  his  rival  was  not  willing 
to  try  them  fairly,  vit*.  with  equal  cyc-gUflet.  It  is 
genernlly  fuppofed,  however,  that  Campani  really  ex- 
celletl  Divini,  both  in  the  goodnefi  aad  the  focal  length 
of  his  ol^e^-glanes.  U was  with  telefcoper  made  by 
Campani  that  Caflini  ditiovered  the  nearcil  fateUitci  of 
Saturn.  They  were  made  by  the  expiefa  order  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  were  of  86,  100,  and  136  Pariilaa 
fret  focal  length. 

Campani  fold  his  lenles  for  a great  price,  and  took 
every  poffibie  method  to  keep  his  art  of  making  them 
a fectet.  Hia  laboratory  wis  in.tccef&ble  to  all  the 
world,  till  afur  his  death  ; when  it  was  purchafed  by 
Pope  Bcncdi^  Xl^f^  who  made  a prefent  of  it  to  the 
academy  called  the  eflaUiihed  in  that  city  ; 

and  by  the  account  which  M.  FuurcToux  given  of 
what  he  could  dtfcovtr  from  it,  we  learn,  that  (except 
a machine,  which  M.  Campani  coctlru^tcd,  to  work 
the  bafons  on  whidi  he  ground  his  glaflcs)  the  good- 
r»fs  of  his  lentis  depended  u|  on  the  clearnefs  of  his 
gbfs,  hrs  Vcncliia  tripolt,  the  paper  with  which  he 
pulilhed  his  glaflcs,  and  hi*  great  ikiU  and  addrefsas  ' 
a workman.  It  was  ailo  the  general  opinioa  at  Bo- 
logna, that  he  owed  a great  part  of  hia  repiitatba 
to  the  fecrtcy  and  air  of  myftery  which  he  afle^cd  ; 
and  that  ke  made  a great  number  of  obje^  glaffes 
which  he  rcjc6lrd,  (howjng  only  thofe  tliat  were  very 
goad.  He  rnaile  few  kofea  of  a very  great  focal  di- 
iUnce } and  having  the  nuifortune  to  break  one  of. 

141  feet  in  two  piecca,  he  took  incredible  pains  to 
join  the  two  parts  together,  which  he  did  ac  length 
eflie^ually,  fo  that  it  was  ufed  as  if  it  had  been  entire; 
hut  it  is  not  proluble  that  he  would  have  taken  fo 
much  pains  about  it,  if,  as  he  pretended,  he  could 
very  eahly  have  made  aaethcr  as  gossL 
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Sir  t*aul  Keilie,  Dr  Hooke  fays,  made  tclefcopea 
of  36  feet,  pretty  good,  and  one  of  5c,  but  not  of 
proportional  goodotfi.  Afteruardi  Mr  Reive  firll, 
and  then  Mr  Cox,  who  \vcre  the  muft  celebrated  in 
England  aa  grindcra  of  optic  glalTci,  made  feme  good 
cr.ca  of  50  and  60  feet  focal  diltance,  and  Mr  Cox 
made  one  of  loc}  but  how  good,  Dr  Hooke  could 
not  afTert. 

Buiclli  alfo,  in  France,  made  objeA  glafles  of  a 
great  focal  length,  one  of  which  he  prefented  to  the 
Royal  Society  \ but  we  do  not  hud  any  particular  ac- 
count of  their  goodneft. 

Exiraofdt-  With  rcf;>e£t  to  the  focal  length  of  telcfcope*,  thefe 
and  all  oiber*  were  far  exceeded  by  M.  Auzout,  who 
^ mT*  ' »sde  one  objetl-glafa  of  6co  fed  focus;  but  he  wa» 
never  aide  to  manage  it,  fo  at  to  make  any  ufe  of  it. 
Hattfocker  it  even  faid  to  have  made  fome  of  a (liU 
greater  focal  length  ; but  this  ingrnioua  mechanic, 
finding  it  impoflibir  to  make  ufe  of  objcdt-ghires  the 
focal  dtllance  of  wbieli  waa  much  left  than  thii,  when 
they  were  inclofcd  in  a tube,  contrived  a method  of 
ufing  them  without  a lube,  by  hxtng  them  at  the  top 
of  a tree,  a high  wall,  or  the  roof  of  a boufe. 

V'd^copea  Mr  Hu)  gens,  who  was  alfo  an  excellent  mechanic, 
tiled  w.ih*  made  conCdcrablc  improvementa  in  the  method  of 
tiuttubei.  uhng  an  objedl-glaft  without  a tube.  He  placed  it 
at  the  top  of  a very  long  pole,  having  previoully  in- 
clofcd  it  in  a Ihort  tube,  which  was  made  to  turn  in 
all  dirediionii,  by  ineani  of  a ball  and  forket.  The 
axil  of  this  tube  he  could  command  with  a fiac  filken 
Hring,  fo  at  to  bring  it  into  a line  with  the  axis  of 
anotlier  (hurt  tube,  which  he  held  in  hit  hand,  and 
which  contained  the  cyc'glaft.  In  this  method  he 
could  make  ufe  of  objedUgltlTct  of  the  greitcft  magni-* 
fying  power,  at  whatever  altitude  his  objed^  w*aa,  and 
even  in  the  zenith,  provided  hi»  pole  was  at  long  at 
hit  telcfcopc  : and,  to  adapt  it  to  the  view  of  objedts 
of  difiVrent  altitudes,  he  had  a contrivance,  by  whii-h 
he  could  raife  or  deprefta  flage  that  fupported  hit  ob« 
jedt-gUfs  at  plrafurr. 

M.  De  la  Hire  made  fome  improvement  in  this 
method  of  managing  the  objcd^  glaft,  fixing  It  in  the 
centre  of  a board,  and  not  in  a tube  ; but  at  it  it  not 
probable  that  thii  method  will  ever  be  made  ufe  of, 
finer  the  difeovery  of  both  refledling  and  achromatic 
telcfcopet,  which  are  now  brought  to  great  perfedlion, 
and  have  even  micromcteri  adapted  to  them,  we  fhall 
oot  deferibe  this  apparatus  minutely  ; but  fhall  only 
give  a drawing  of  M.  Huygens’s  pole,  which,  with  a 
very  fhort  explanation,  will  be  fuffi<.ieot  for  the  pur. 

Fhte  pofe.  In  kg.  t.  a reprefeatta  pulley,  by  the  help  of 
®CCLIV.  ^Ixich  a flagc  c,  </,  ttf,  (that  fuppoits  the  obje^t-glaft 
i,  and  the  epparatas  l>clonging  to  it),  may  be  raifed 
higher  or  lower  at  pleafure,  the  whole  being  couoter- 
poifed  by  the  weight  fafleaed  to  a firing^,  n,  It 
a weight,  by  means  of  which  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  apparatus  belonging  to  the  objed  glaft  it  kept  in 
the  ball  and  focket,  fo  tluU  it  may  be  eaftly  managed 
by  the  firing  /a,  and  its  axis  brought  into  a line  with 
the  eyc-glau  at  0.  When  it  was  very  dark,  M.  i^luy. 
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gens  was  obliged  to  make  hit  obJed-gUls  viCble  by  a 
lantern  jr,  fo  confiru£tvd  at  to  throw  the  rayi  of  light 
in  a parallel  diredion  up  to  it. 

The  rccollcdion  of  the  incredible  paint  which  pbT- 
lofophers  of  the  laft  age  took  in  making  obfervatiuns, 
and  the  great  expences  they  were  obliged  to  be  at  for 
that  purpofe,  fhould  nu*kc  us  frnfiMe  of  the  ohligatumt 
we  arc  under  to  firch  men  at  Gregory,  Newton,  and 
Doliond,  who  have  enabled  utto  get  clearer  and  more 
fatbfa^ory  views  of  the  remote  parts  of  our  fy fit m, 
with  much  ieia  labour  and  expence  ; and  fhould  like- 
wife  make  ut  more  diligent  and  foliciious  to  derive  all 
the  advantages  we  pofliUly  can  from  fucb  capital  im- 
provements. 

The  reafon  why  it  it  neceflary  to  make  chd  common  wS)lop 
dioptnc  tcU'fcopci  fo  very  long,  it,  that  the  length  of  trie  nk* 
them  mull  be  iocrcafcd  in  no  left  a proportion 
the  duplicate  of  the  increafe  of  their  magnifjfing’’* 
po>'cr;  fo  that,  in  order  to  magnify  twice  as  much  at 
before,  with  the  fame  light  and  diltinctneft,  the  tele- 
fcopc  mufi  be  lengthened  four  timet ; and  to  magnify 
thrice  at  much,  nine  timet;  and  fo  on. 

Before  we  mention  the  receding  tfUfeope^  it  mufi  be 
obftrvcd,  that  M.  Auzout,  in  a paper  delivered  to 
Royal  boriety,  obferved,  that  the  apertures  which  ther^,^b< 
objcA  gUflVs  of  refra^ing  telcfcopet  can  bear  with telcTofo. 
difiiuAneft,  are  >0  about  a fub-duplicatc  proportion  to 
their  lengths;  and  u;>on  tbit  fuppoiitton  be  drew  up  a 
table  of  the  apeiiuret  proper  for  obje^.glaiTet  of  a 
great  variety  of  local  lengths,  from  4 Inches  to  400 
feet.  Upon  this  occafion,  however.  Dr  Haokc  ob* 
ferved,  that  the  fame  glaft  will  bear  a greater  or  left 
aperture,  according  to  the  Iclt  or  grc.itcr  light  of  the 
objeA.  If,  for  infiance,  hr  was  viewing  the  fun,  or 
Venus,  or  any  of  the  fixed  fiars,  he  ufed  fmallcr  apcr> 
turn  : but  if  he  wanted  to  view  the  muon  by  day* 
light;  or  Saturn,  Jupiter,  or  Mars,  by  night,  he  ufed 
a iaiser  aperture. 

But  the  merit  of  all  thefe  improvements  was  in  a 
manner  canctUed  by  the  difeovery  of  the  much  more 
commodious  rejltl^mg  uUfeopt,  l*or  a refniding  Iclc- 
feupe,  even  of  iooo  feet  focut,  fuppofing  it  polfible  to 
be  made  ufe  uf,  could  not  be  made  to  magnify  with 
difiindnefs  more  than  icoo  times;  whereas  a reflect- 
ing telcfcopc,  not  exceeding  9 or  10  feet,  will  magnify 
1 2CO  times. 

**  It  mufi  be  acknowledged  (fays  Dr  Smith  In  hitHifii/?d 
Complrte  Syjtem  oj  Opt\ci)^  that  Mr  James  Gregory 
Aberdeen  was  the  firft  inventor  of  the  refledting  teie  l^*’^ 
feupe  ; but. his  cunllrudiion  i«  <^uite  difierent  from  Sir  ^ 
Ifaac  Ncwton’.s,  and  not  nearly  fo  advantageous.” 

But,  according  to  Dr  Pringle,  Merfennus  was  the 
man  who  entertained  the  firfi  thought  of  a rc6cAor. 

A telcfcopc  with  fpecula  he  certainly  propofed  to  the 
celebrated  Dcfcartet  many  years  before  Gregory’s  in- 
veniion,  though  indeed  in  a manner  fo  very  unfaiiifac* 
tory,  that  Dcfcaitet,  who  hal  given  particular  atteo* 
tiou  to  the  improvement  of  the  tclefcope,  was  fo  far 
from  approving  the  propofa),  that  he  endeavoured  to 
convince  Merfennus  of  its  fallacy  (dJ.  Dr  Smith, 


(■)  Lfttrft  tie  Defcortet,  tom.  ii.  printed  at  Paris  in  i6ty,  lelt.  29.  and  52.  See  this  point  difcuffta  by  two 
Iranied  and  candid  authors,  M.  le  Roy  in  the  Encyeiopidk^  under  the  article  Ttiejtopt,  and  M.  Montccula  in 
Jet  Mathm*  tonuii.  p.  544*  4 
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I— ■ V it  appeart>  lud  never  perufed  the  two  letteis  of  Def- 
carUs  to  Merfennufl  which  briefly  touch  oo  that  fub- 

j«s. 

A^in,  at  to  hi*  aflertlont  that  Gref^ory'i  conflruc* 
tion  was  not  nearly  fb  advantageous  as  Newton’s,  it 
may  be  accounted  for  from  his  having  fet  it  down  ear- 
ly in  the  compoiltion  of  bis  work,  and  forgetting  to 
qualify  it  aftenrards,  when,  before  the  publicatioo,  be 
received  pretty  fure  laformution  to  the  contrary. 
Or  perhaps  he  was  influenced  by  the  example  of  Dr 
Bradley,  who  had  been  a moft  fiiccefsful  obferrer,  and 
yet  had  always  preferred  the  Newtonian  telefcope  to 
the  other.  But  we  muft  certainly  adjudge  the  fupc* 
rioriiy  to  the  litter,  as  that  is  now,  and  has  been  for 
feveral  years  pad,  the  only  inflrument  of  the  kind  in 
requeft. 

Gregory,  a youn^  man  of  an  uncommon  geniusi 
wai  led  to  the  invention,  in  feeking  to  corrcA  two  im* 
perfcAions  of  the  common  telc/cope:  the  firtl  was  its 
too  great  length,  which  made  it  Icfs  manageaSle  ; the 
fcccnJ,  the  incorrcdlnefs  of  the  image.  Mtilhemsti* 
cians  had  demooflrated,  that  a pencil  of  rays  could 
not  he  coUcdled  in  a Tingle  point  by  a fpherical  lens  { 
and  alTo,  that  the  image  tranfoiittcd  by  Tuch  a lens 
wotUd  be  in  fome  degree  incurvated.  Thefc  incon- 
veniences he  believed  would  be  obviated  by  fubfliiuiiag 
for  the  object-gUTs  a metallic  fpeculum,  of  a parabo- 
Kc  figure,  to  receive  the  image,  and  to  reflect  it  to- 
wards a fmall  fpeculum  of  the  T^^.me  metal : this  again 
was  to  return  the  image  to  an  eyc-gUl'i  placed  behind 
the  great  fpeculum,  svhich  for  that  ptirpufc  was  to  he 
perforated  in  its  centre.  This  conltrudtion  be  publilh- 
ed  in  t60$,  in  his  Opruw  Prt)m<Ha.  But  as  Cregoiy, 
hy  his  own  account,  was  endowed  with  no  mechanf- 
cid  dexterity,  nor  could  find  any  w^rkrasn  capable  of 
realixing  his  invention,  after  fome  fruitlefs  attempts  in 
that  way  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  purfuit  j and 
probsbiy,  had  not  fome  new  difeoveries  been  made  in 
light  and  colours,  a refrading  tclcfcopc  would  never 
more  have  been  thonght  of,  confideriog  the  difficulty 
of  the  execution,  and  the  fmall  advantages  that  could 
accrue  from  it,  deducible  from  the  principles  of  optics 
that  were  then  known. 

But  Newton,  whofe  genius  for  experimental  know- 
ledge was  equal  to  that  for  geometry,  happily  inter- 
poled,  and  bved  this  noble  invention  from  well  nigh 
perifhing  in  its  In^ant-ftate.  He  likewife  at  an  early 
period  of  life  had  applied  himfelf  to  the  improvement 
of  the  telefcope  ; but  imagining  that  Gregory’s  fpe- 
Cttla  were  neither  very  necelTiry,  nor  likely  to  he  exe- 
cuted, he  began  with  profecuting  the  views  of  Dcf«-ar- 
tes,  who  aimed  at  making  a more  perfcA  image  of  an 
^ ebjc£l,  by  grinding  leufes,  not  to  the  figure  of  a fpbere, 
but  to  that  of  one  of  the  conic  fedlons.  Now,  whilil 
he  wns  thus  employed,  three  years  after  Gregory’s 
publication,  he  happened  to  take  to  the  examination 
of  the  colours  formed  by  a prifm,  and  having  by  the 
means  of  that  Ample  inftrument  difeovered  the  dlfTe- 
rent  rcfraoglbiltly  of  the  nys  of  light,  he  then  per- 
ceived that  the  errors  of  telefcopcs,  arifing  from  that 
caufe  alone,  were  fume  hundred  timci  greater  than 
fich  as  were  occafioneJ  by  ihe  fpherical  figure  of 
Icnfet.  This  circumflance  forced,  as  it  were,  Newton 
to  fall  into  Gregor's  track,  and  to  turn  his  thoughts 
to  refledort.  **  The  diScient  ^fna'^gibilitj  of  the 
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rays  of  light  {fays  he,  m a letttea  to  Mr  Oldenburg, 
fccrctary  to  the  Royal  Society,  dated  in  Feb.  1672) 
made  me  take  refleaionsinto  confideratii^  ; and  find- 
ing them  regular,  fu  that  the  angle  of  reflexion  of  all 
forts  of  rays  was  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence,  I un- 
derfiood  that  by  their  mediatiun  optic  inllnimenta 
might  be  brought  to  any  degree  of  perfedlion  ima  fin- 
able, provid  ng  a reflecting  fubllance  could  be  found 
which  would  polilh  as  finely  as  glafs,  and  refl^fl  as 
much  light  as  glafs  (ranTmiti,  and  the  art  of  commu- 
nicating to  it  a parabolic  figure  be  alfo  obtained.  A- 
midll  thefe  thoughu  I was  forced  from  Cambridge  by 
the  iutervening  plague,  and  it  was  more  than  two  years 
before  ( proceeded  further.’* 

It  appears,  then,  that  if  Nrwton  was  not  the  fird 
inventor  of  tire  refle^ing  telefcope,  he  was  the  main 
and  cfTediial  inventor.  By  the  force  of  hu  admirable 
genius,  he  fell  upon  this  new  property  of  light ; and 
tliereby  found,  that  alllcnres,of  whatever  figure,  would 
be  afiedteJ  more  or  lefs  with  fiuh  prifmatic  ab^rrationi 
of  the  rays  ss  would  be  an  iiifuperable  oblUclc  to  the 
perfection  of  a dioptric  tclcfcopc. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  i66d,  or  in  the  heginninjf 
of  the  following  year,  when  Nexvton,  1 cing  thus  obli- 
ged to  have  rccourfc  to  refle^ors,  a J not  relying  on- 
any  artificer  for  making  his  fpecula,  i'et  about  the  work 
hinifcif,  and  early  in  the  year  167  a completed  two 
fmall  rcflc^ing  tclrfcopet.  In  thefe  he  giound  the 
great  fpeculum  into  a fphciical  concave ; not  but  that 
he  approved  of  the  p.<rabolic  form  propofed  by  Gre- 
gory, though  he  found  himfelf  unable  to  accompilfh- 
it.  In  the  letter  that  accompanied  one  of  thefe  in- 
fl ruments  which  he  prefented  to  the  Society,  he  writes, 
“ that  though  he  then  defpalrcd  of  performing  that 
work  (to  wit,  the  parabolic  figure  of  the  great  fpccu- 
lum)  by  geometrical  rules,  yet  he  doubted  nut  but 
that  the  thing  might  in  fome  meafure  be  accemplifhed 
by  mcolianical  devices. 

Not  lefs  did  the  difficulty  appear  to  find  a metallic 
fubfiance  that  would  be  of  a proper  hardnefs,  have  the 
ft  weil  pores,  and  receive  the  fmooihcll  polifh : a dif- 
ficulty in  truth  which  he  deemed  almofi  unfurmoiint- 
ablc,  when  he  confidered,  that  every  irregularity  in  a 
reflediing  furface  would  make  the  rays  of  light  ilray 
five  or  fix  times  more  out  of  their  due  courfe,  than  the 
like  irregularities  in  a refrading  one.  In  another  let- 
ter, written  foon  after,  he  tell,  the  fecrcUry,  **  that 
he  wai  very  fcafihle  that  metal  reflets  le(a  light  than 
gbfs  (lanfmits  { but  as  he  bad  found  fome  metallic 
fubtUnccs  to  be  more  ftrongly  rcflecb've  than  others, 
to  poliHi  better,  and  to  be  freer  from  tamifhing 
than  others,  fo  be  hoped  tiut  there  might  in  time 
be  found  out  fome  fubfiances  much  freer  from  ihtfc 
inconveniences  than  any  yet  known.’*  Newton  there- 
fore laboured  till  he  found  a compofitioa  that  anfwcr- 
ed  in  fome  degree,  and  left  it  to  thofe  who  ihould 
come  after  him  to  fiml  a better,  and  prefented  a re- 
flecting telefcope  to  the  Royal  Society;  from  whom  he 
received  fuch  thanks  as  were  due  to  io  curious  and  va- 
luable a prefent.  And  Huygens,  one  of  the  greateft 
geniufes  of  the  age,  and  himlelf  a diftiuguiihcd  impro- 
ver of  the  rcfrai^or,  no  founer  was  informed  by  Mr 
Oldenburg  of  the  difeovery,  tbaa  be  wrote  in  anfwer, 
“ that  it  was  an  admirable  telefcope  ; and  that  Mr 
Newton  bad  well  coofiicrei  the  advantage  which  a 
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cMctve  fpeeulnm  had  a^ovc  convex  gIsflVj»  in  colle^^- 
ing  the  parallel  rayt,  ^lich  accordiM;^  lo  his  own  cal- 
culation W21  very  great  ; Hcnrc  that  Mr  Newton 
could  give  a far  greater  aperture  to  that  fjjerulum  than 
to  an  ohjcA-glafs  of  the  fame  diftance  of  focu«»  and 
confeqncntlv  much  more  magnify  tn  his  w»y  than  hy 
an  ordinary  telefcope : ncfides,  that  by  the  refleftor 
he  arnided  an  joconveotence  iofeparahlc  from  oSjedl- 
glaffe*,  which  wa*  the  obliquity  of  lw>lh  their  fur- 
faces,  which  vitiated  ihe  refr^fiioii  of  the  ray^  that 
paffi  towards  the  fidrs  of  the  glaf*,  and  did  more  hurt 
than  men  were  aware  of:  Agriiii,  chat  by  the  mere 
reficcifon  of  the  metalline  f;*ecuhim  there  were  not  fo 
many  rays  loft  as  to  glaffm,  which  rtflctfled  a confide- 
raMe  quantity  hy  each  of  their  furfacea,  and  bclUcs  in- 
terceptrd  many  of  them  by  the  obfeurtty  of  their  mat- 
ter ; That  the  train  hufiiicfs  would  be,  to  find  a mai- 
ler for  this  fpecuhira  th.it  would  hear  tf  good  nnd  even 
a polifh  at  glafs.  Lafiiy,  he  believed  that  Mr  Nrmoo 
had  not  been  without  confideting  the  advantage  which 
• parabolic  fperulnm  would  have  over  a fphenVal  one 
in  this  conftruilion  , hnt  had  dcfpaired,  as  lie  himfdf 
had  done,  of  woiking  other  furfaccs  than  fpherical 
one*  with  due  exaflnels.”  Huygens  was  not  falisfied 
with  thus  exprefling  to  the  focitty  his  1 igh  approbi. 
tioii  of  the  late  invention  ; hut  drew  up  a favourable 
account  of  the  new  tclcfcopc,  which  lie  caiifed  to 
be  publilhed  in  the  yournnl  ties  S^aram  for  the  year 
1672,  and  by  that  channel  it  svai  foon  known  over 
Europe. 

But  how  excellent  foever  the  contnvanre  was;  how 
well  foever  fupported  and  announced  to  the  public  ; 
yet  whether  it  was  that  the  artilU  were  deterred  by 
the  difficulty  and  labour  of  the  work,  or  that  the  dif- 
covtries  even  of  a Kewton  were  not  to  be  exempted 
from  the  general  fatality  altcn  ’ing  great  and  iifeful  in- 
•mentions,  t!t<  a fif.xv  ami  ^'txaiiew  fo  the 

auih'/rj s the  fa^^  is,  ihtt,  excepting  an  unfuccefsful 
attempt  which  the  fociety  made,  by  emploving  an 
artificer  to  imitate  the  Newtonian  conftru^ion,  but 
Upon  a larger  fcalc,  and  a difeuifed  Gregorian  tele- 
fcope,  fet  up  by  Caflegrain  Abroad  as  a rival  to  Ntiv- 
ton's,  and  that  in  throry  only  ffor  it  never  wa*  pot  in 
execution  hy  the  author),  t>o  reflet  or  was  heard  of  for 
nearly  half  a century  after,  Bnl  when  that  period  was 
elapfed,  a rrflc^ing  tclefcope  was  at  lift  produced  to 
the  world  of  the  Mewtonian  confirudtion  by  Dr  Had- 
ley, whirh  the  author  had  the  fattgfj^tion  to  find 
executed  in  fuch  a manner  as  left  no  room  to  fear 
that  the  Invention  would  toy  longer  cantinue  in  ob- 
feurity. 

This  memorable  event  was  owing  to  the  genins, 
dexterity,  and  application,  of  Mr  Hadley  the  W 
ventor  of  the  rcfltflmg  quadrant,  another  moft  va- 
luable inflrument.  The  two  tclcfcopcs  which  New- 
ton had  made  were  but  fix  inches  long,  were  held 
in  the  h-md  for  viewing  ohjefts,  and  in  power  were 
compared  to  a fix  fcct  refrrftor  ; whereas  Had- 
ley’s was  above  five  feet  long,  was  provided  with  a 
VreU-conttived  app*ratus  for  managin?  It,  and  equalled 
in  performance  the  fammii  aerial  telcfcope  of  Huy- 
gens of  123  feet  in  length.  Excepting  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  making  the  fpecula,  wc  have,  in  the  tranfa^tlons 
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ring  it;  but,  hy  a ftraage  ocniffian,  Newton'i  oameh 
not  once  fseniioned  in  that  paper,  fo  that  anv  per- 
fon  not  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  the  inreti* 
tion,  and  reading  that  account  only,  might  be  apt 
to  conclude  that  Hadley  had  been  the  foie  contmer 
of  it. 

*rhe  fame  celebrated  artift,  after  finishing  two  tele- 
fcopes  of  the  Newtonian  ronftro^oii,  ajcomplilhed  a 
third  in  the  Gregorian  way  { hut,  it  would  feem,  lefa 
fuccefsfully,  by  Dr  Smith’*  dreUriog  fo  flrongly  io 
favour  of  the  other.  Mr  Hadley  fpared  no  pains  to 
indruft  Mr  Molyncitx  and  the  reverend  Dv  Bradley  | 
and  wlien  thofe  rcntlcmen  bad  made  a fulfirient  pro- 
fi-  irticy  in  the  art,  being  idefinma  th^t  theic  trlelcopei 
Ihould  become  more  public,  they  libcrajly  communica- 
ted to  fome  of  the  principal  infirument-makers  of  J.nn- 
don  the  knowledge  they  had  acquired  from  him.  Now 
fuch  frholwa,'  a»  it  is  eafy  to  imagine,  foon  a Ivanced 
btyond  their  matters  and  completed  nfieSori  by 
other  and  better  methois  than  what  had  been  taught 
them. 

Certain  it  is,  at  leaft,  that  Mr  Jamea  Short,  as  early 
as  the  year  1734,  had  fignalifcd  himfelf  at  Ediubureh 
by  hts  work'of  this  kind.  Mr  Maclaurin  wtoic  ih^t 
year  to  Dr  Jurin,  “ that  Mr  Short,  who  had  1/C- 
gun  with  making  glafs  fpecula,  was  then  aj'piving 
himfelf  to  improve  the  metallic  ; and  that,  hy  taking 
care  of  the  figure,  he  was  enabled  to  give  iheia 
larger  apertures  than  others  had  done  ( and  that  upon 
the  whule  they  furpaOed  in  perfedlion  all  that  he  had 
fren  of  other  workmen-'*  He  added,  that  Mr 
Sliort’s  (cLfcopcs  were  all  of  (be  Gregorian  coodruc- 
tion  ; and  that  he  had  much  improved  that  excelleot 
invention.**  This  diaraAer  of  cxceileacc  Mr  Short 
maintained  to  the  lift  t &nd  with  the  facility,  as 
be  had  been  well  grouaded  both  in  tltc  geonieirvcal 
and  pbilofophical  principle*  of  optica,  and  upon  the 
whole  was  a moft  intelligent  perfon  in  whatever  rela- 
ted to  hi*  profeflinn.  It  was  fuppoifed  he  bad  fallca 
upon  a method  of  giving  the  parabolic  figure  to  his 
great  fpcculum  ; a point  of  perfectioa  tlsat  Gregory 
and  Newton  had  wiifaed  for,  but  dcfpaired  of  attain- 
ing ; and  that  Hadley  had  never,  as  far  as  wc  know, 
attempted,  either  in  his  Newtoaum  or  Oregarttn  te* 
lefcope.  Mr  Short  indeed  fatd  he  bad  acquired  that 
faculty,  but  never  would  tell  by  what  peculiar  iDcaof 
be  cfTedcd  it ; fo  that  the  fecret  of  woiking  that  coa* 
fi, '^ration,  whatever  it  was,  aa  far  as  it  ^cn  appear- 
ed, died  with  that  ingenious  artift.  Mr  Madge,  how- 
ever, hath  lately  realifed  the  expe^ation  of  Sir  ifaae 
Newton,  who,  above  100  yenra  ago,  prefaged  tbat 
the  puMic  would  one  day  poftefs  a parabolic  fpeculum, 
not  accompliftied  by  mathcnntical  rule*,  but  by  me* 
chanical  devices. 

This  was  a tUjtJeraiumt  but  it  was  not  the  only 
want  fiippHed  by  this  gentleman  : he  has  taught  us 
likcwife  u better  eompofitton  of  metals  fur  the  fpecu- 
la, how  to  grind  them  hcticr,  and  how  to  give  tliem  a 
finer  polifti ; and  this  Uft  part,  (namelv,  the  poliih), 
he  rcmaik*,  was  tire  moil  difficult  and  c0cotial  of  the 
whole  operation.  *'  In  a word  (f»ys  Sir  juho  Pringle), 

1 am  of  opinion,  there  is  nooptician  in  this  gr>  at  city 
(which  hath  been  fo  long  and  fo  jiiilly  renowned  for 


of  1723,  a comjdcte  defcripciun,  with  a figure,  of  this  ingenious  and  dexterous  makers  of  every  kind  of  ma- 
telefcnpc,  together  with  that  of  the  machine  for  mo*  thcir-aticai  inilruatenu)  fo  partial  u>,his  own  abilitic* 
N-1,7.  ■ u 
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•s  not  to  tcknowledget  tHaty  however  (bme  part$  of 
the  reechaoicftl  procefs  now  difclofed  might  have  been 
known  before  by  iodlviduali  of  the  profelTion»  yet 
• that  Mr  Mudge  hath  opened  to  them  eU  fome  new 
and  important  ItgliU,  and  upon  the  whole  hath 
greatly  improved  the  art  of  making  rededting  tele* 
g fcopea/' 

Xtr  Ed-  The  late  reverend  and  ingeniou*  John  Edwardi  de- 
im*  voted  much  of  hia  time  to  the  improvemeat  of  re- 
tctcfcopcai  and  brought  them  to  fuch  per- 
flc^ingte-  ^hat  Dr  Malkelynr»  the  atlronomer  royal» 

found  telefcopct  conftru^d  by  him  to  furpafa  in 
brightnefi,  and  other  edeotiala,  thofe  of  the  f^me  fize 
na<le  by  the  beft  aitifta  in  London.  The  chief  ex- 
cellence of  hia  tetefcopea  arifea  from  the  compontion* 
which*  from  vanooa  triala  on  nactala  and  femimetala, 
he  difeovered  for  the  fpecula*  and  from  the  true  pa- 
rabolic figure*  which,  by  long  pradfee,  he  had  found 
a method  of  giving  them*  preferable  to  any  that  waa 
known  before  him.  Hia  diredtiona  for  the  compoCtion 
of  fpecuU*  and  for  cafting,  grinding*  and  polifhing 
^ them,  were  puhltflied,  by  order  of  ^e  commiUiooera 
of  longitude,  at  the  end  of  the  Naotical  Almanack 
for  the  year  tySy.  To  the  fame  almanack  ia  alfo  an- 
nexed hia  account  of  the  caufe  and  cure  of  the  tre- 
mora  which  particularly  affed  rvflefi  iog  telefcopes  more 
than  refrading  onea,  together  with  remaika  on  the 
laid  tremori  by  Dr  MaOcclyne.  Sec  TsLaacor*. 
Herirhert  ^ut  in  conilru^iiog  reflei^ting  trlefcopev  of  extra* 
improve*  ordinary  magnifying  ^wera*  Dr  Herfchel  hai  dif- 
Ocou.  pUyed  Hcill  and  ingenuity  furjrailtng  all  hia  predreefTora 
in  this  department  of  mechanics.  He  haa  made  them 
from  y*  lo,  ao*  to  even  40  feet  in  length ; and  with 
the  inftrumentof  tbeCe  latter  dimeofions  he  U now  em- 
ployed in  making  difcoveriei  in  aftronomy.  Of  ita 
conftruAion,  magnifying  poarera*  and  the  curious  col- 
ledion  of  machinery  by  which  it  ia  fupporied  and 
moved  from  one  part  of  the  heaveoi  to  another*  ac- 
couota  will  be  given  under  the  word  TtLsicopa. 

'Hie  greateft  improvement  in  r^raSing  telefcopes 
hitherto  made  public  (c)  ia  that  of  Mr  DoUund,  of 
which  ao  account  haa  already  been  given  in  a pieccd- 
ing  (ef^ioo*  wherein  hia  difeoveriea  in  the  fcicncc  of 
Optica  were  explained.  But,  befidca  the  obligation 
we  are  under  to  him  for  corre^ing  the  aberration  of 
the  raya  of  light  ia  the  focua  of  objeft-gUffea*  arifing 
from  their  different  refrangibilitv,  be  made  another 
confiderable  improvement  in  telefcopes*  viz.  by  cor- 
reeling*  in  a great  meafure,  both  ihia  kind  of  al*cr- 
ratioa*  and  alfo  chat  which  arifes  irom  the  fpheriral 
form  of  lenfea*  by  an  expedient  of  a very  different 
nature  f via.  increafing  the  number  of  cye-glaffra. 

Aeemi  itof  perfon,  fayi  he,  would  have  the  rifual  angle 

li4r  D(>i*  of  a telefcope  to  contain  23  degrees*  tliC  extreme  pen- 
tond’v  tin-  cila  of  the  field  muft  be  bent  or  refra^ed  in  an  angle 
proTcmema^f  lo  degreea  ; which,  if  it  be  performed  by  one  eyc- 
glafa*  wiU  caufe  an  aberration  from  the  figure*  in  pro- 
Voa  XIII.  Part  I. 
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portion  to  the  cube  of  that  angle  t bat  if  nro  glafTea 
arefo  proportioned  and  fituated*  as  that  the  refraflioia 
may  be  equally  divided  betvreen  them*  they  will  each 
of  them  produce  a refradion  equal  to  half  the  required 
angle  t and  therefore,  the  aberration  !>elng  in  propor- 
tion to  the  cube  of  half  the  angle  taken  twice  over, 
will  be  but  a fouith  part  of  that  which  is  in  propor- 
tion Co  the  cube  of  the  whole  angle ; kecaufe  twice 
the  cube  of  1 Is  but  i of  the  cube  of  2 | fo  the  aber- 
ration from  the  figure*  where  two  eye-gUnca  are 
rightly  proportioned*  is  but  a fourth  of  whai  it  mufb 
unavoidably  be,  where  the  whole  is  performed  by  a 
fingle  eye*gUfi.  By  the  fame  way  of  reafouing,  when 
the  refradion  ia  divided  between  three  ^laDei*  the 
aberration  will  be  found  to  be  bnt  the  ninth  part  nf 
what  would  be  produced  from  a fingle  glafa  ; ^caufe 
three  times  the  cube  of  i is  but  one-ninth  of  the  cube 
of  5.  Whence  it  appears*  that  by  increafing  the  num- 
ber of  eye-glaffea,  the  indiftinAnefs  which  fa  obfer- 
Ved  near  the  bordera  of  the  field  of  a tclefonpe  map 
be  very  much  diminished*  though  not  entirely  taken 
assay. 

The  method  of  eqrre^ing  the  errors  arifing  front 
the  different  refrangibilicy  of  light  is  of  a different  con- 
fideration  from  the  former.  For*  whereas  the  errors 
from  the  figure  can  only  be  diminifhrd  in  a certain 
proportion  according  to  the  number  of  glaffci,  in  this 
they  may  be  entirely  corrcAed  by  the  a Jdition  of  only 
one  glafs;  as  we  find  in  t)ie  aHronomical  telefcope,  thst 
two  eye-glafles*  rightly  proportioned*  will  caufe  the 
edges  of  objects  to  appear  free  from  colours*  quite  to 
the  borders  of  the  field.  Alfo  in  the  day-telefcopc, 
where  no  more  than  two  eye  glaffes  are  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  for  ereAing  the  objed*  we  find*  that  bv  the 
addition  of  a third*  rightly  fifuated*  the  colours, 
which  would  otherwife  make  the  image  coofufed*  are 
entirely  removed.  This*  however*  is  tn  be  under- 
Aood  with  fome  limitation : for  though  the  different 
colours  into  whick  the  extreme  pencils  muff  neceffarOy 
be  divided  by  the  edges  of  the  eye-glalTrs*  may  in 
this  manner  be  brought  to  the  eye  in  a direflion  pa- 
rallel to  each  other*  fo  as,  by  the  humours  of  the  eye» 
to  be  made  to  converge  to  a point  on  the  retina ; yet, 
if  the  glaffes  exceed  a certain  length*  the  colours  may 
be  fpread  too-wide  to  be  capable  of  being  admitted 
through  the  pupil  or  aperture  of  the  eye;  which  is  the 
reafon*  that  in  tong  telefcopes*  confiru^ed  in  the 
common  manner*  with  three  eye-glafles*  the  field  is  al- 
ways very  much  contra/^ed. 

Thefe  confideratioai  firft  fet  Mr  Dollond  on  contri- 
ving how  to  enlarge  the  field*  by  increafing  the  cum- 
ber of  eye-glaffes  without  anyhindemnee  to  the  diftinft- 
nefi  or  brightnefs  of  the  image  ; and  though  others 
hsd  been  about  the  fame  Work  before*  yet,  obferving 
that  fome  five  glafs  telefcopes  which  were  then  made 
would  admit  of  farther  improvemeat*  he  endeavoured 
to  conftruA  one  with  the  lame  number  of  gUffes  in  a 
hi  m better 


(c)  Dr  Blair's  dtfeovery*  mentioned  n^  19,  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  improvements  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
Dollond;  but  as  his  memoir  on  the  fuHjeA  is  not  yet  publifhed,  we  feel  not  ourfelves  at  liberty  to  make  longer 
extrads  from  it.  The  leader  will  fee  the  whole  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  wheacver  thtt  body  (hall  be  pleafed  to  favour  the  public  with  a third  volume  of  its  learned 
labours. 
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better  manner;  whicL  fo  far  anfwered  hiaexpeftatlons, 
a»  to  be  a'lowcd  by  the  beft  judges  to  be  a confiJer- 
able  irt.proTement  on  the  former. 

Encouraged  by  this  fuccefa,  lie  refolved  to  try  if  he 
could  not  make  (omc  farther  enlargement  of  ihc  field, 
by  the  addition  of  another  glafa,  and  by  placing  and 
proportioning  the  glafTca  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  cor- 
ren  the  aberrations  as  much  as  puflicle,  without  any 
detriment  to  the  diftin-hnefs  j and  at  bd  he  obtained 
as  large  a field  as  ta  convenient  or  neceiTary,  and  that 
even  in  the  longcft  tcicfcopes  that  can  be  made. 

Thcfe  tcicfcopes  with  fix  glaflca  having  been  well 
received,  and  fomc  of  them  being  gone  into  foreign 
parts,  it  feemed  a proper  time  to  the  author  to  fettle 
the  date  of  his  inventiou  ; on  which  account  he  drew 
up  a letter,  which  he  addrefTcd  to  Mr  Short,  and  which 
was  read  at  the  Royal  Society,  March  i.  1755  (d). 

Mr  Smith’s  Various  Other  attempts  were  made  about  this  lime 
propnTal  to  to  {hoTlcn  and  othensdfe  improve  telefcopcs.  A- 
^ri«n  re-  j^ong  thcfe  we  mull  juft  mention  that  of  Mr  Caleb 
Smitiijwho,  after  giving  much  attention  to  the  fuhjed, 
thoti'rht  that  he  had  found  it  poHible  to  rciiify  the 
errors  which  arife  from  the  different  degrees  of  refran- 
gibility,  on  the  prin.'iple  that  the  fines  of  refr.iflion, 
or  rays  differently  refrangible,  are  to  one  another  in  a 
given  proportion,  when  their  fines  of  incidence  are 
equil;  and  the  method  which  he  propofed  for  tins 
p'lrpofe  was  to  make  the  fpecutum.s  gf  gl<fs  inftead  of 
metal,  the  two  fuifaccs  having  difiereiu  degrees  of  con* 
' env'ty.  But  wc  do  not  find  that  his  feheme  was  ever 

executed ; nor  is  it  prohalle, for  reafuns  which  have  been 
mentioned,  that  any  advantage  could  be  made  of  it. 
io»  Yq  Short  wc  arc  indebted  for  the  excellent  con- 
iekfu!|<  * trisance  of  an  equatorial  telcfcope,  or,  as  hcllkewife 
M psrrsble  called  it,  a portnhU  obfervi^tory ; for  witii  it  pretty  ac* 
oSffrvs.  curate  obfervations  maybe  made  with  very  little  trouble, 
^ ihofe  who  have  no  building  adapted  to  the  porpofe. 
The  inftrumcnl  confifls  of  an  ingenioiii  piece  of  ma- 
chinery, by  the  help  of  which  a telefcopc  mounted 
upon  it  mav  l>e  directed  to  any  degree  of  right  afeen* 
fiun  or  declination,  fo  that  the  place  of  any  of  the 
heave  ly  bodies  being  known,  they  ma^  be  found 
without  any  tiouUe,  even  in  the  day-time.  Alfo, 
being  made  to  turn  parallel  to  the  equator,  any  object 
is  cafily  kept  in  view,  or  recoveied,  without  moving 
the  eye  from  its  fituation.  By  this  iiiftrumcnt,  Mr 
Short  informs  us,  that  mofl  of  the  ftam  of  the  firft 
and  fecond  magnitude  have  been  feco  even  at'  mid 
day  and  the  fun  ibining  bright ; as  alfo  Mercury, 
Venus,  and  Jupiter.  Saturn  and  Mars  arc  not  fo  cafy 
to  be  fecD,  on  account  of  the  faininefs  o*  their  light, 
except  when  the  fun  is  but  a few  hours  above  the  ho- 
rizon. This  psrticuUr  effed  depends  upon  the  icle- 
fcope  excluding  almoft  all  the  light,  except  what 
comes  from  the  object  itfclf,  and  which  might  other- 
wife  efface  the  impTeftion  ma ’c  by  its  weaker  light 
upon  the  eye.  Any  telcfcope  of  the  fimc  magnifying 
power  would  have  the  fame  t(Tc  t,  ould  webe  furcof 
pointing  it  right.  For  the  fame  reafon,  alfo,  it  la  that 
liars  are  vifible  in  the  dav-time  from  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  pit.  Mr  Ramfilcn  hiS  lately  invented  a portixbU 
Ufervatory  or  tfpiaiQriai  icltfcopt^  which  may  pernaps 
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In  order  to  enable  us  to  fee  the  fixed  ftnrs  in  the  Howtio^ 
day.timc,  it  is  ncccffiry  to  exclude  the  extraneous  ferrrthe 
light  as  much  as  poftible.  For  this  reafon  the  gpreates 
magnifying  power  of  any  tcletcope  is  ufed,  the  more ‘^*^  **"** 
ealilya  fixed  ftar  will  he  diftinguiihcd  in  the  dAy-timc; 
the  light  of  the  (tar  remaluing  the  fame  in  all  magni- 
fying powers  of  the  fame  tclefcopc,  but  the  ground 
upon  which  it  is  feen  becoming  darker  by  iocrcafuig 
the  magnifying  power ; and  the  vifibility  of  a ftar  de- 
pends very  much  upon  the  difference  between  its  own 
light  and  that  of  the  ground  upon  which  it  is  feen.  A 
fixed  ftar  will  be  very  nearly  equally  vifthle  with  tele- 
fcopcs  of  very  different  apertures,  prj^'ided  the  magni- 
fying power  remains  the  fame. 

If  a comet,  or  any  other  heavenly  body,  be  viewed 
through  this  equatorial  tclefcope,  properly  rectified,  it 
is  feen  immediately  by  the  help  of  the  fame  machinery 
what  is  its  true  place  in  the  heavens.  Other  aftrono- 
miral  problems  may  alfo  be  folved  by  it,  with  great 
cafe  and  certainty. 

M.  iEpinus  propofes  to  bend  the  tubes  of  long  t<- 
lefcopcs  at  right  angles,  fixing  a plane  mirror  iii 
angle,  in  order  to  make  them  more  commodious  for  n^i'far 
viewing  objects  near  the  zrnith  of  the  obferver  ; anJSenlt>e‘J« 
he  gives  particular  inftruc^ions  how  to  make  them  intsba'^ifr 
this  form,  efpecially  when  they  arc  furnifticd  with 
crometers.  We  are  alfo  informed  that  a little  plane 
fpcculum  is  fometimes  placed  betwixt  the  Ult  eyc-gUfs 
and  tile  eye  in  the  reflccling  telcfcopcs,  at  an  angle  of 
purpofe. 

The  invention  of  Micsoscofes  was  not  much 
than  that  of  tcicfcopes;  and,  according  to  Burcllus, raiert^oyw 
whofe  ai'count  we  do  not  find  to  have  been  callel  in 
queftion  by  any  perfon,  wc  are  indebted  for  them  to 
the  fame  author,  at  Icaft  to  Z.  janlen,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  fun;  and  for  this  latter  favour  wc  may, 
perhaps,  be  coniidercd  as  under  more  oMigstion  to 
them  than  for  the  former,  the  microfeope  liavingmore 
various  and  extenfive  ufes,  with  refpect  to  philoCophy, 
than  the  tcUfcojie.  In  out  ideas,  however,  it  ap- 
pears fomething  greater,  and  more  extraordinary,  to 
be  a’  le  to  fee  objcAs  too  diftaut  lu  be  perceived  by 
the  naked  eye,  than  chofe  that  a.ctoo  near  to  be  fcta 
by  us ; and  therctore  there  is  more  of  the  fublime  in 
the  telcfcope  than  the  microfeope.  Thefc  two  iuftru- 
ments,  though  different  in  their  application,  arc  nul- 
witiillandin.;  very  fimiLir ; as  both  of  them  aifiil  us 
in  the  difeovery  of  ohjecfs  that  wc  muft  otherwifehave 
remaioe.1  unacquainted  with,  by  enlarging  the  aa^lc 
which  they  iuhlend  at  the  eye. 

The  janfens,  however,  have  not  always  enjoyed^ 
undifturbed,  that  (hare  of  reputation  to  a-hich  they 
f cm  to  ^ e intitled,  with  refpe<^  either  to  the  ivletcopc 
or  the  murofeope.  The  difeovery  of  the  latter,  in  par- 
ticuLtr,  hia  genenUy  been  confidere  I as  more  uncer- 
tain than  that  of  the  former.  Aft  that  nuny  writers 
fa>  wc  can  depend  upon  is,  that  micrufeopes  were  firft 
u fed  in  Gtrrrany  iihout  the  year  1621.  Others  fay 
pofiiivcly,  that  this  iuilrmnint  was  the  contrivance  of 

Cor- 


fu rhis  par.igraph  is  cxti  aAcd  from  this  papr^r  in  the  TranfaAlons;  but  DothmiS  tmproveraent,  there  deferibed, 
is  uotacco:n^>amcd  by  any  diagram.  For  a miuutc  account  of  it,  and  ol  cye-picccs  in  general,  Ice 
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CcrticWus  Drcbcll,  no  pliilofophcr,  but  a man  of  curio- 
Diy  and  inqcnnity,  who  alfo  invented  the  thermometer. 

According-  to  Porcllus,  Zacharha  janfen  end  hii 
fon  prcfcnied  the  firft  irtcrorcopes  they  had  conftnirl- 
ed  to  prince  Maurice,  and  Albert  archduke  of  Au- 
Aria.  'William  Botcll,  who  give*  this  account  in  a 
letter  to  hid  brother  Peter,  fays,  that  when  he  wa*am- 
balTidor  in  England,  10*1619,  Corneliu*  Drehell,  with 
whom  he  was  intimately  acqu:iinted,  Ihowcd  him  a ml- 
crofeope,  which  be  faid  was  the  fame  the  archduke 
had  given  him,  and  had  been  made  by  janfen  himftlf. 
This  inftrtimrnt  was  not  fo  (hort  as  they  arc  eeneralJy 
made  at  prefent,  but  was  (ix  feet  long,  confifting  of  a 
tube  of  gilt  copper,  an  inch  in  diameter,  fupported  by 
three  brafs  pillars  in  the  rtiape  of  dolphini,  on  a bafe 
of  ebony,  on  which  the  fmali  ohjcAs  were  pheed. 
Micrnfeispc  Thid  microfcopc  was  evidently  a compound  one,  or 
made  by  rather  fomclhing  lietwixt  a icltfcopc  and  a micro- 
Janicu.  fcope,  what  wc  fhould  now,  perhaps,  cho'Te  to  call 

a megaLtfetpt ; fo  that  it  is  polDtile  that  Angle  micro* 
fcopei  might  have  been  known,  and  in  ufe,  fome 
timcltfore:  hut  perhaps  nobody  thought  nf  giving 
that  name  to  Angle  lenfess  though,  from  the  ArA  ufe  of 
lenfes,  they  could  not  but  have  been  ufed  for  l!ic  pur- 
ofe  of  magnifying  fmali  oljefls.  In  this  fenfc  sve 
ave  feen,  that  even  the  ancients  were  in  poneflicm  of 
microfeopes  ; and  it  appears  frurii  Jamhliciis  and  Plu- 
tarch, quoted  hf  Dr  Rogers,  that  they  gave  fuch  in- 
Aruments  as  they  ufed  foi  this  piir^iofe  the  name  of 
diofura,  A$  fpccladcs  were  certainly  in  ufe  long  be* 
fore  the  invention  of  tclefcopep,  one  can  hardly  help 
concluding,  that  Icnfcs  muA  have  been  made  fn-.aller, 
and  more  cons'tx,  for  the  pnrpgfe  of  magnifying 
minute  objcfls ; efpcci  dly  as  the  application  of  this 
kind  of  microfcopc  was  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  a 
fpcAaclc-glafs  both  of  them  being  held  clofe  to  the 
eye.  At  w'l'.at  time  lenfes  were  made  fo  fmali  as  we 
now  generally  ufe  them  for  mngnifying  in  Angle 
microfeopes,  wc  have  rot  found.  But  as  this  muA  ne- 
etflardy  have  betn  done  grjdually,  the  only  proper  o!»- 
jc^  of  inquiry  is  the  invrntiori  of  the  doulle  orcom- 
pornd  microfeopr  ; and  this  is  clearly  given,  by  the 
evidence  of  Borcllus  a!  ovc-menlioned,  to  Zacharias 
Janfen,  the  inventor  of  the  tclcfcopr,  or  his  fon. 

The  invention  of  compound  m:er<»fc«)pe*  is  claimed 
Ij  tlic  fame  Fontana  who  claimed  the  dlfcovcry  of  tc- 
kTcopcs ; and  tliough  he  did  not  puMilh  any  account 
of  this  invention  till  the  year  1646  (notwithAand- 
ing  he  prctcmled  to  have  made  thedifeovery  in 
Montucla,  nof  havi^  ntten  led  rcrli^ps  to  the  teAi- 
mony  of  BurcUu>,  is  willing  to  allow  histildini,  as  he 
thought  there  was  no  other  pet  fon  whofeemed  to  have 
any  better  right  to  it. 

107  EuAachio  Divini  made  microfeopes  with  two  con- 
mrm  objcft'glnflcs,  ant!  two  plano-crmvex  eyc-glalTcs 
joined  togelner  on  tbtir  convex  fidcs  fo  as  to  meet  in 
a point.  The  tulic  in  which  they  were  inclofcd  wes 
as  hi}'  as  a maids  Irg,  and  the  eye-gbifes  alnioA  as 
htoad  as  the  palmjrf  a man’s  hand.  Mr  Oldenburg, 
fccreiary  to  the  toy»l  fociety,  rectived  an  account  of 
this  inArument  from  Rome,  and  icad  it  at  one  of  their 
oieetini;*,  AugiiA  6.  1668. 

Uy  Hjrt-  Hartforker  improved 

fokXer.  Angle  microfeopes,  by  ufing  fmali  glolmlr*  of  glaf', 
made  by  melting  them  in  the  Aame  of  a candle,  in* 
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field  of  the  l?nfei  which  had  before  been  made  ufe  of 
for  that  purpnfe.  By  this  means  he  Aril  difcovcred  the 
ar.imalcula  in  femim  tnafculinot  which  gave  rife  to  a 
new  fyAem  of  generation.  A microfcop,*  of  (his  kind, 
confiding  of  a globule  of  Vtr  ^>f  »•'  *m^h  in  diameter, 
M.  Hnycens  demonftrafed  to  magnify  100  times  ; and 
Ance  it  is  cafy  to  make  them  of  Icfs  thair  hali'  a line  in 
d'ameter,  they  may  be  made  to  magnify'  30D  times. 
M^cte  it  not  for  the  difficulty  of  applym.;  objects  to 
thefe  magnifiers,  the  want  of  Il  jht,  and  the  fmali  field 
of  diilindt  vilion,  they  vvoutJ  ceiliinly  have  been  the 
moA  perfect  of  all  microfeopes. 

But  no  man  dlAinguiihcd  himfelf  fo  much  by  micro*  „ 
fcopical  difeoveries  as  the  famous  M.  i.eeuwenhoek, 
though  he  ufed  only  fingle  Icnfcs  with  fliort  foci,  pie- 
ferring  diAinAnefs  of  vifion  to  a large  magnifying 
power, 

M.  Leeuwenhoek’s  microfropcs  were  all  fingic  ones, 
each  of  ihem  confitiing  of  a fmali  double  convcx-i^lafs, 
fet  in  a focket  between  two  fiber  plates  riveiiej  togc» 
thrr,  and  pierced  with  a firril  hole;  and  the  objr^ 
vas'placcd  on  the  point  of  a needle,  fo  contrived  as 
to  be  placed  at  any  diAance  from  the  lens.  If  the  ob> 
jecls  were  folid,  he  falUncd  them  with  glucj  and  if 
they  were  fluid,  or  on  other  accuinu  required  to  be 
fpread  upon  gbf»,  be  placed  thrm  on  a fm-ill  picic  rf 
Mufeovy  tnlc,  or  glafs  blown  very  thin  ; which  [»c  af- 
Icrwardi  glued  to  his  needle.  He  had,  however,  a dif- 
ferent apparatus  for  viewing  thcciicuhtion  of  the  blood, 
which  he  could  fix  to  the  fame  microfeopes. 

’I  he  greatefl  part  of  his  microfcopc*  M.  Leeuwen- 
hoek bequeathed  to  the  Roy.il  booicty.  They  wire  con- 
tsiiicd  in  a fmali  Indian  cabinet,  in  the  diawers  nf 
which  were  1?  liillc  boxes,  or  cafe?,  in  each  of  which 
tv'ere  two  micTofeupes,  neatly  fitted  up  in  filver;  and 
both  the  glafs  and  the  apparatus  were  made  with  his 
own  hands. 

The  glafs  of  all  thefe  tenfes  is  exceedingly  clear,  hut 
none  of  them  magnifies  fo  much  thofe  glol>ulea 
which  are  frcqucmly  ufed  in  other  microfeopes;  but 
Mr  Fulkcs,  who  examined  them,  thought  t.'iat  they 
Aiowed  ob;cAs  with  much  greater  diilin^ncL,  which 
M.  l^ecuwcnhock  principally  v.iiued.  His  difeoveries, 
however,  are  to  be  aferi’  ed  not  fo  much  to  the  good* 
nefa  of  his  glaffrs,  as  to  his  great  jud,*;vr.cnt,  acquired 
by  long  experience,  in  ufing  them.  He  alfo  particu* 
lariy  excelled  in  his  manner  of  preparing  ubjedts  fur 
beh);  viewed  to  the  moll  advantage. 

Mr  Baker,  wlio  slfo  examined  M.  Leeuwenhoek’s 
niicrDfcopet,  and  made  a report  concerning  them  to 
the  Royal  Society,  found  that  the  grcattil  magnifier 
among  them  enlarged  the  diirreler  of  an  objeit  about 
i6o  times,  but  that  all  the  reft  fell  much  Ainrt  of  that 
pow.*r  ; fo  he  conclu.le!  that  M.  Leeuwenhoek  rr.Mlh 
hive  had  other  microfeopes  of  a much  greater  magni- 
fying.  power  for  rui-ny  of  his  difeoveries.  And  it  ap- 
pears, he  f.iys,  by  many  circumftatu'c-,  tliat  he  had 
fucU  niicmfcopc* 

It  appear*  from  M.  Leeuwenhoek’s  writings,  that 
he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  mctl.od  of  viewing 
opaque  objects  by  means  of  a fmali  con.'avc  reflefling 
mirror,  which  was  afterwards  improved  by  M.  Lie- 
betkhun.  For,  after  dcfcrlbing  his  a;'paratus  for  view- 
ing ecL  in  gUfa  tu’#Cf,  he  adds,  that  he  bad  an  inftni- 
ment  to  which  be  ferewed  a rricrefcopt  fet  in  brafs, 

M m z upon 
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■pen  wliielj  mferofeope  li«  fifteoed  t liule  dilh  of 
brab,  probably  ibal  hia  eye  might  be  thereby  alEfted 
tu  fee  objeSi  be  iter  j for  he  fiiyi  he  had  hied  the  brab 
arhieh  waa  round  hit  microfeope  aa  bright  aa  he  could, 
that  the  light,  while  he  waa  viewing  objeda,  might 
Le  regefted  from  it  aa  much  aa  poffilJe.  Thia  micio- 
fcopc,  with  ita  dilh,  ia  conftrnfted  ujwn  priaciplea  fo 
fimilar  to  thofe  which  are  the  foundation  of  our  lingle 
Biicrofcope  by  rc8e«ion  (fee  Micaoacore),  that  it 
may  well  he  fuppofed  to  have  given  the  hint  to  the 
inftniona  Inventor  of  it,  provided  he  ever  aiKoded 
to  it. 

In  1701,  Mr  Wilfon  made  feveral  ingenioua  im- 
provementa  in  the  method  of  ufing  Angle  magnlfiera, 
for  the  purpofe  of  viewing  tranfparent  ohjedla  ; and 
hia  microfeope,  which  ia  alfo  a neceffary  part  of  the 
folar  microfeope,  ia  in  vetv  general  ufe  at  thia  day. 
(Set  Micaoacori,  fed.  i.) 

In  1710,  Mr  Adama  gave  to  the  Royal  Society  the 
following  account  of  hia  method  of  making  fmall  glo. 
bulca  for  large  magnlfiera.  He  took  a piece  of  fine 
window.glafa,  and  cut  it  with  a diamond  into  aa  many 
lengtha  aa  he  thought  piopw,  not  eatetding  i of  an 
inch  in  breadth  ; then,  holding  one  of  them  between 
the  fore  finger  and  thumb  of  each  hand  over  a very  ■ 
fine  flame,’  till  the  glab  began  to  foften,  he  drew  k 
out  till  it  waa  aa  fine  aa  a hair,  and  broke  ; then  put- 
ting each  of  the  enda  into  the  pureft  part  of  the  flame, 
he  had  two  globulea  prcfently,  which  he  could  make 
larger  or  leb  at  plcafure.  if  they  were  held  a long 
time  in  the  flame,  they  would  have  fpota  in  them,  fo 
that  he  drew  them  out  prefcntly  after  they  became 
round.  The  fttm  he  broke  off  at  near  to  the  globule 


aa  he  could,  and  lodging  the  remainder  between  the 
plater,  in  which  holea  were  drilled  eaaaiy  round,  the 
microfeope,  he  fayr,  performed  to  admiration.  ’Thro* 
thefe  magnlfiera,  he  fayi,  that  the  toe  thread  of  very 
fijie  muflin  appeared  three  or  four  tlmea  bigger  tbaii  it 
did  in  the  largeif  of  Mr  Wilfon ’a  magnlfiera. 

_ The  ingenioua  Mr  Grey  hit  upon  a very  eafy  eape- 

“"kc  very  good  temporary  microfeopea,  at  a 
by  Mr  very  little  capeoce.  They  confift  of  nothing  but  very 
fmall  dropi  of  water,  taken  up  with  a point  of  a pin, 
and  put  into  a fmall  hole  made  in  a piece  of  inetal. 
Thole  globulea  of  water  do  not,  indeed,  magnify  fo 
much  aa  thofe  which  arc  made  of  glab  nf  the  fame 
live,  becaule  the  reftiflire  power  of  water  it  not  fo 
greet  { but  the  fame  purpofe  will  be  anfwcred  nearly 
aa  well  by  making  thetb  fomewhot  fmaller. 

The  fame  ingenioua  perfon,  obferving  that  fmall  he- 
terogeneouv  particlca  inrlofcd  in  the  glads  of  which  mi- 
crofeopea  are  made,  were  much  mi^nificd  when  thofe 
glaffea  weie  looked  through,  thought  of  making  hia 
microfeopea  of  water  that  contained  living  animalcula, 
to  fee  how  they  would  look  in  thia  new  gtuation  ; nnd 
he  found  hia  fcheme  to  nnfwer  even  beyond  hia  utmoll 
expedation,  fo  that  he  could  not  even  account  for 
their  being  magnified  fo  much  aa  they  were : for  it 
waa  much  more  than  they  would  hnve  been  magnified 
if  they  had  been  placed  beyand  ilie  globule,  in  llie  pro- 
per place  tor  viewing  objeeta.  But  MoniucU  obfervci, 
that,  when  any  object  is  inclofcd  within  this  fmall 
tranfparent  globule,  the  hinder  part  of  it  afll  like  a 
epneave  mirror,  provided  they  be  Gtuated  between  that 
finface  and  the  focua  j and  that,  by  thia  meana,  they 
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ire  nif^nifie^  above  timet  more  tluut  they  would 
have  been  in  the  ufutl  way. 

After  the  bappy  execution  of  the  refiedin^  telC'Drivkai 
fcope»  it  waa  natural  to  cxprA  that  attempta  would  nArAni; 
alfo  be  made  to  render  a fimilar  fenrice  to 
Accordingly  we  fini  two  plant  of  thia  kind.  The 
firfl  waa  that  of  Dr  Robert  Barker.  Hia  inftrument 
differi  in  nothing  from  the  reflecting  tclefcope,  ex* 
cepting  the  diilance  of  tke  two  fprculuma»  in  order  to 
adapt  it  to  thofe  peocila  of  nya  which  enter  the  cni« 
crofeope  diverging ; whereaa  they  come  to  the  tele- 
fcope  from  very  diftint  objeda  nearly  parallel  to  eadi 
other. 

Thia  mtcTofcope  ia  not  fo  eafy  to  manage  aa  the 
common  fort.  For  vifion  by  reflediooi  as  it  ia  much 
more  perfed,  fo  it  ia  far  more  difficult  than  that  by 
refra^ioo.  Nor  ia  thia  microfeope  fo  ufeful  for  any 
but  very  fmall  or  tranfparent  objeda.  For  the  objedt, 
being  between  the  fpeetJum  and  image,  «-ouId,  if  it 
were  large  and  opaque,  prevent  a due  reflexion. 

Dr  Smith  invented  a double  refle£lmg  microfeope,  Dr 
of  which  a tbeoictical  and  pra^ical  account  ia  given 
in  the  remarks  on  the  feconJ  volume  of  hit  Syilem 
Optics.  Through  fome  of  thofe  incident!  to  which 
the  conducing  of  a work  fo  multifarious  as  ouri  ia 
aiwaya  haUlc,  thia  inflrument  waa  omitted  itndcr  the 
article  Micaoacore.  Aa  it  is  conftruded  on  prin* 
ciplea  efreniicdly  different  from  all  othera,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  ablefl  judges  whom  we  have  confuhed, 
incomparably  fupenor  to  them  all,  the  reader  w31  not 
be  ill  {>]cafed  with  the  following  practical  defeription, 
though  it  appears  not  perhaps  in  its  naoft  proper  place. 

Fig.  2.  is  a fedion  of  this  microfeope,  where  ABC 
tod  ate  are  two  fpecula,  the  former  concave,  and  the 
latter  convex,  inclofcd  within  the  tube  DEFG.  The 
fpeculum  ABC,  ia  perforaud  like  the  fpeculum  of  a 
Gregorian  teleicopc;  and  the  objed  to  be  magniliediafo 
placed  between  the  centre  and  principal  focus  of  that 
fpeculum,  that  the  rays  flowing  from  it  to  ABC  are 
reflected  towards  an  image  py.  But  before  they  ate 
united  in  that  image  they  arc  received  by  the  convex 
fpeculum  aUt  and  thence  refleded  through  the  hole 
bC  in  the  vertex  of  the  concave  to  a Iccoad  image 
to  be  viewed  through  an  eye-glala  /.  The  objcCb 
may  cither  be  fituated  between  the  two  fpecula,  or« 
which  is  perhaps  better,  between  the  principal  focua 
and  vertex  c of  the  convex  fpeculum  ahe^  a fmall  bole 
being  made  in  its  vertex  for  the  incident  rays  to  pals 
through.  When  the  microfcop%  is  ufed,  let  the  ob- 
ject be  included  between  two  little  round  plates  of 
Mofcavy-glafa,  fixed  in  a hole  of  an  oblong  bnifa  plate 
WK,  intended  to  Aide  clofe  to  the  back  fide  of  tbe  con- 
vex fpeculum;  which  muft  therefore  be  ground  flat  on 
that  fide,  and  fo  thin  that  the  obje^  may  come  pre- 
cifcly  to  ita  computed  diflance  from  the  vertex  of  the 
fpeculum.  Tlie  flidcr  reufl  be  kept  tight  to  the  back 
of  the  metal  by  a gentle  fpring.  The  dilUnce  of  the 
objeA  being  ^ua  determined  once  for  all,  diftind  vi- 
Gon  todiflerent  eyes,  and  through  different  cye  glafTea, 

Duiti  be  procured  by  a gentle  motion  of  the  little 
tubes  that  coouin  tbefc-glaffca.  Thefe  tubes  muft  be 
made  in  the  ufual  form  of  thofe  that  belong  to  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton’s  ixfle^liug  tclcfcope,  (fee  TEi.xscnex), 
having  a fmall  hole  in  the  middle  of  each  pUie,  at  the 
ends  of  the  tube»  Gtuated  cia£Uy  in  each  focua  of  the 
6 glafiii 
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ghft : the  tife  of  thefc  holet  an^  plates  is  to  limit  the 
irifiblc  area,  and  hinder  any  ilraggling  rayi  from  nuer* 
ing  the  eye.  To  the  tuh^  of  the  eye-glufs  i«  faftcnci 
the  ann  on  which  rhe  adjufting  fcrcw  torn*.  A 
6Trtilar  arm  » it  attached  to  the  fixed  tube  X|  in  which 
the  neck  of  the  fcrew  turns  j and  by  turning  the  but- 
ton ft  the  eye  tul>«  it  moved  farther  from  or  nearer  to 
^ the  objtft,  by  which  meant  diflFcrcnt  forts  of  eyes  ob- 
tain difiinft  vifion. 

Therayt  which  flow  from  the  ohje^i  direftly  thro* 
^e  hole  in  the  concave  fpcculum  and  through  the 
rye-glafs,  by  mixing  with  the  refle^cd  rays,  would 
dilute  the  image  on  the  retina,  and  therefore  mufl  be 
intercepted.  Tbit  is  done  by  a very  fixnple  contri* 
vaoce.  1 he  little  bole  in  the  convex  fpeculum  it 
ground  conical  at  in  the  figure  ; and  a conical  folid 
of  which  the  hafe  it  larger  than  the  orifice  in  the  back 
of  the  convex  fpeculum,  fiipported  on  the  flender  pil- 
lar ia  fo  placed  at  to  intercept  al.’  the  dire3  rays 
from  the  eye  glaft.  All  the  tubes  are  flroogty  black- 
ed on  their  inJiJet,  and  fo  it  the  conical  folid,  to  bin- 
der alt  refledion  of  rays  from  thefe  objcAs  upon  the 
convex  fpeculum.  The  little  bafe,  too,  of  the  folid 
ftiould  be  made  concave,  that  whatever  light  it  may 
ftill  reflet,  may  be  thrown  back  upon  the  object } and 
its  baek-fide  bang  conical  and  blacked  all  over,  will 
cither  abforb  or  Laterally  difperfe  any  firaggling  rays 
which  the  concave  fpccvlum  may  fcatter  upon  it,  and 
fo  prevent  thar  coming  to  the  eye  gUft. 

Notwithftanding  the  interpofition  of  this  conical 
folid,  yet  when  the  eye  glaft  it  taken  out,  diflant  ob- 
jedU  may  be  diftinAly  feen  through  the  microfeope, 
Dy  rays  refleAed  from  the  metals,  and  diverging  upon 
the  eye  from  an  image  behind  the  convex  fpeculum. 
But  this  mixture  of  foreign  rays  wtth  thnfe  ot  the  ob- 
jc^,  which  it  common  to  all  kinds  of  microfcopcs  in 
viewing  tranfparent  objeAs,  is  ufually  prevented  by 
placing  before  the  obje^  a thick  double  convex  lent  L, 
tc  collet  the  Ocy.light  exadly  upon  the  objeft.  This 
lens  fliould  be  )u(l  lb  bread  at  to  fubtend  the  oppofite 
angle  to  that  which  the  concave  ^culum  fubteadt  nt* 
the  objefl.  The  annular  frame  of  the  lens  mud  be 
very  nirrow,  and  conne^ed  to  the  micrc^cope  by  two 
or  three  fiender  wires  or  hlalei,  whofe  planet  produced 
may  paft  through  the  ohje^,  and  intercept  m>m  it  at 
little  flcy-light  as  pofliblc. 

This  it  not  the  place  for  explaining  the  principlea 
of  this  microfeope,  or  demoftrating  its  fuperioriiy  over 
mod  others;  nor  are  fuch  explanation  and  demonftra- 
tion  neceffary.  Its  excellence,  as  well  as  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  it  it  conftrufled,  will  be  perceived  by 
the  reader,  when  be  hat  made,  himfelf  mailer  of  the 
law*  of  rcfradlion  and  refletiiou  at  laid  down  in  the 
enfuingpart  of  this  article. 

In  1738  or  i73i>,  M.  Lieberkuhn  made  two  cap!- 
Solar  mi-  tal  improvements  in  microfeopes  by  the  Invention  of 
crtifcopc.  the  folar  mkro/cepe^  and  the  mtcro/c^^  for  ofnnjve  oljtSi. 
and  that  lo  When  he  was  in  England  in  thic  winter  of  1 759,  he 
Ihowed  an  apparatus  of  his  own  makiog,  for  each  of 
^ thefe  purpofet,  to  fevcral  gentlemen  of  the  Royal  So- 

ciety, at  well  as  to  fume  opticians,  particuLrly  Mr 
Cuff  in  Flect-dreet,  who  took  great  paius  to  improve 
them. 

The  microfeope  for  opaque  ohjefts  remediei  the  in- 
tonveoicDcc  of  haring  the  dark  fide  of  an  obje^  next 
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the  eye.  For  by  means  of  a concave  fpeculum  of  fil- 
ver,  highly  polilhed,  in  the  centre  of  which  a migni- 
fying  lens  is  placed,  the  ohjeil  is  fo  llrongly  illumi- 
nated that  it  may  be  examined  with  all  imaginable 
cafe  and  plcafure.  A convenient  apparatus  of  this 
kind,  with  four  different  fpeciilums  ani  magnifiers  of 
different  powers,  was  brought  to  perfeflioQ  by  Mr 
Cuff. 

M.  Lieberkuhn  made  conGderable  improvements  in 
his  folar  microfeope,  particuhrly  in  adapting  it  to  the 
view  of  opaque  o^c6li ; but  to  what  manner  this  end 
was  (ffcAed,  M.  ./Epinus,  who  was  highly  entertained 
with  the  performance,  and  who  mentions  the  faA,  wat 
not  able  to  recoOcA  ; and  the  death  of  the  ingenious 
inventor  prevented  his  publilhing  any  account  of  it 
himfelf.  M.  ALpinus  invitet  thule  perfuns  who  came 
into  the  poffelHon  of  M.  Lieberkubn*a  apparatus  to 
puhliih  an  account  of  this  mflrumcnt  $ but  it  doth  not 
appear  that  hit  method  was  ever  publi/hed. 

Tbit  improvement  of  M.  Lieb^rkubn't  induced  M. 
iEpinut  himfelf  to  attend  to  the  fuhjedl ; and  by  thia 
meaiH  be  preduced  a very  valuable  improvement  in  this 
infirumene.  For  by  throwing  the  light  upon  the  fore- 
fide  of  any  oSjedl  by  means  of  a mirror,  before  it  is 
tranfroitted  through  the  ohjcdt-lens,  all  kinds  of  otje£tt 
are  equally  well  reprefented  by  it. 

M.  Euler  propofed  rfeheme  to  introduce  vlfion  byRcfleiftrfr 
refle^ed  light  into  the  magic  lantern  and  folar  micro- Uvht  intm- 
fcope,  by  which  many  inconvenicncet  to  which  ihofcJ*“"^*"'” 
inftrumentt  arc  fubjcA  roi^ht  be  avoided.  For 
piupofe,  he  fayi,  that  nothing  U neceffary  but  a large 
concave  mirror,  perforated  as  for  a telcfcope ; and  chat  tcin- 
the  light  be  fo  ^uatrd,  that  none  of  it  may  paft  di- 
rectly through  the  perforation,  fa  at  to  fall  on  the 
images  of  the  objedlt  upon  the  fereen.  He  propofet 
to  have  four  different  machines,  for  object  of  dlffereot 
fitet ; the  firft  for  thofe  of  fix  feet  long,  the  fecond  for 
tbofe  of  one  foot,  the  third  for  thofe  of  two  inches, 
and  the  fourth  for  thofe  of  two  lines ; but  it  is  need- 
lefi  to  be  particular  in  the  defciiptlon  of  thefe,  as  more 
perfed  infinimenu  are  deferibed  under  the  article 
Micaoacopi. 

Several  impfovements  were  made  in  the  apparatus 
to  the  folar  microfeope,  as  adapted  to  view  op.2que 
objeds,  by  M.  Zeiher,  who  made  one  confirudian 
for  the  larger  kind  of  objedt,  and  aootlier  tor  the 
fmall  ones.  , 

Mr  Martin  having  conftniflcd  a folar  microfeope  of  Mr  Mar-- 
a larger  fiae  than  comrooo.  for  his  own  ufe,  the  * 

minating  lent  being  4I  inches  in  diameu;/,  ^nd  all 
otbet  parts  of  the  inHrument  in  proportion,  lound,  that  Tuicrofek>i«* 
by  the  help  of  an  additional  part,  which  he  does  nut 
deferibe,  he  could  fee  even  opaque  objrds  very  well. 

Ifhe  had  made  the  lent  any  largo,  he  was  aware  that 
the  heat  produced  at  the  focus  would  have  l^cen  t<»o 
great  for  the  generality  of  ohjcctt  to  liear.  The  expence 
•f  this  inftrument,  he  fays,  does  not  mukh  exceed  the 
price  of  the  common  folar  microfeope.  j 

The  fmallcll  globule:!.,  and  confcqucmly  the  greatefi  oj  Torre’s 
magnifiers,  for  raicrofcopcti,  that  have  yet  been  ckccu- «»*•  ’> 
ted,  were  made  by  T.  Di  Torre  of  Naples,  who,  ia 
1765,  fent  four  of  them  to  the  Royal  Sooitty. 

Uigell  of  them  wasonlyMwo  Paris  points  in  diameter,  . 
and  it  wat  faiJ  lo  nagnify  the  diameter  of  an  object 
643  tiibca.  The  fegond  was  the  fizc  «f  cue  Paris  pumt, 
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and  the  thhd  was  on  more  than  halt  of  a Pan*  point, 
or  the  M4lh  p^rt  uf  an  inch  in  dumeter,  and  vun  f-iid 
to  minify  thedia  netcr  of  an  ohjccl  2?^  times.  One 
of  thefc  glu’.iulca  ^vas  wanting  when  they  came  into 
the  h-inds  of  Mr  Baker,  to  whofc  cx:*tntu.'rition  they 
were  rcfoiTcd  by  the  Roya!  Society.  'Fhia  gentleman, 
fi>  famous  for  hia  (kill  to  microfoopes,  and  his  extraor' 
dinary  ex^iertarfs  in  managing  them,  was  not  able  to 
make  any  ufe  of  thefe.  With  that  which  tnagniftes 
the  lead,  he  was  not  able  to  fee  any  objc<^  with  f)ti»- 
fadton  ; and  he  concludta  his  account  with  exprefllng 
hii  hopes  only,  that,  as  his  eyes  had  been  much 
ufed  to  micrufcopes,  they  were  not  injured  by  the 
attention  he  had  given  to  them,  though  he  believed 
there  were  few  perfons  w ho  would  not  liave  been  blind* 
ed  by  it. 

The  conftruiflion  of  a telcfcope  with  fix  eye-glafiei 
led  M.  Euler  to  a fimilar  conftruAIon  of  microfeopes, 
by  introducing  into  them  fix  leofcs,  one  of  which  ad- 
mits of  Xo  fmall  an  apeiture,  ae  to  ferve,  inilead  of  a 
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diaphragm,  to  exclude  all  foreign  light,  though,  as  he 
fays,  it  n<;ither  IcITcds  the  field  of  view,  nor  the  bright* 
nefs  of  objeAs. 

The  improvement  of  all  dioptric  infirumects 
greatly  impeded  by  inequalities  in  the  fublldocc  of  the^nemta^ 
gUls  of  which  they  arc  made  ; but  though  ouny  at*dic(A 
tempts  have  been  made  to  ihakc  gbf*  withogi  that^^*"^ 
imperfedtoQ,  none  of  them  have  l*ecn  hitherto  quite 
efTcAuai.  M.  A.  1).  Merklein,  having  found  fome 
giafs  which  had  been  melted  when  a building  was  on 
fire,  and  which  proved  to  make  excellent  objeA  gUf. 
fes  for  tclcfcopes,  concluded  that  its  peculiar  good- 
nefs  arofc  from  its  not  having  been  ditiurbed  when  it 
was  in  a finid  Aatet  and  therefore  he  propofed  to  take 
the  metal  out  of  the  furnace  in  iron  vciTcls,  of  the 
fame  foym  that  was  wanted  for  the  glafs  j and  after  it  \ 

h id  been  perfedly  fluid  in  tbufe  vefieli,  to  let  it  Hand 
to  cool,  without  any  didurbancc.  But  this  is  not  al- 
ways found  to  aufwer. 
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This  pan  of  the  fcience  contains  all  that  hath 
been  dlf  overed  concerning  tl’.e  various  motions 
of  the  rays  of  light,  citlier  through  diflerent  mediums, 
or  when  refledlcd  from  dUferent  fiibllanccs  in  the  fame 
medium.  It  contains  alfo  tlie  ralknaU  of  every  thing 
which  hath  been  difeovered  wdlh  regard  to  vifion ; the 
optical  deceptions  to  which  we  are  liable;  and,  in  (hort, 
c»«ght  to  give  the  reafon  of  oil  the  known  optical  phe- 
nomcaa.— Tiie  fcieace  is  commonly  divided  into  throe 
VIZ.  dioptrics,  which  contains  the  laws  of  re- 
fradion,  and  the  phenomena  depending  upon  them  ; 
catoptrics,  which  contains  the  laws  of  refiedtion,  niid 
tite  phenomena  which  depend  on  them  ; and,  laHly, 
chromatics,  which  treat  of  the  phenomena  of  colour. 
But  this  definition  is  of  no  ufe  in  a treitife  of  Optica, 
ns  roofl  of  the  phenomena  depend  both  on  refradtioB 
and  reficdlion,  colour  itfelf  not  exccptiHi.  For  this 
reafon,  though  we  have  given  detaclied  articles  under 
the  words  DiofTRic*,  Catoptmcs,# and  Chroma- 
tics ; we  have  referve«!  to  this  place  the  expUna- 
tion  of  the  laws  of  reflexion  and  refraAion,  by  which 
r.ll  optical  phenomena  may  be  accounted  for. 

fit  CT.  I.  Of  the  properties  of  Light  in  genera/. 

Ukdsr  the  article  X.iGlfT  wc  have'  given  fome  ac- 
count of  the  contrnvcrfies  concerning  its  nature.  The 
opinions  of  philofophm m.iy, in  general, Lc  arranged  «n- 
c^rr  (hefe  tw*u : i . '1  hat  tIte  plienomena  of  viiion  and  il- 
lumination arc  produced  by  the  undulations  of  an  ela- 
llic  fluid,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  found  is  pro-lu- 
cel  by  the  undulations  of  air.  This  opinion  was,  firfl 
ciHcrcd  to  the  p-thlic  I7  Dcs  Cartes,  and  a!tcrwarJs 
bv  Mr  Huyghei.c,  rnd  his  lately  been  revived  by  Mr 
Kulcr,  who  lit*  endeavoured  to  explain  the  phenomena 
upon  mechanical  principlet.  — jd,  That  the  pheuome 
ra  uf  vifion  arc  produred  I7  the  motion  and  a^ion  of 
m ilter  emitted  from  the  Ihiiiing  body  with  iinmenfe 
vtloviiy,  moving  uniformly  in  firaight  lines,  and  acted 
cm  hv  uthcT  bodicf ; fo  ?.s  to  be  rcflcclcd,  rcbaflcd, 
tr  iuScilcJ,  in  various  »^ay«,  by  irear.s  of  forces  which 
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afl  on  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  on  other  inert  matter. 

Sir  Ifaiic  Newton  has  fhnwn,  in  the  moil  incontriwer- 
tiMe  manner,  the  tutil  dilTimilarity  between  the  phe* 
numena  of  vifion  and  the  legitimate  confequeneef  of 
the  undulations  of  an  cUHic  fluul.  All  Mr  Euler’s 
ingenious  and  laborious  dif<  ufllons  have  not  removoi 
Newton’s  objections  in  the  fmalletl  degree.  Sir  Ifiiae 
adopts  the  vulgar  opinion,  therefore,  making  light  of 
the  difilc-tilties  n!>jcClcd  to  it,  liecaufc  none  of  tbL-m 
are  inconfiSent  with  the  ellaMiihed  principles  of  nw* 
rhanics,  and  arc  merely  difficulties  of  conception  10 
limited  faculties  like  ours.  We  need  not  dcfpair  of 
bcin^  able  to  decide,  by  experiment,  which  of  thefe 
Opinions  is  nearcH  to  the  truth;  Ixcaufe  there  are  phe- 
nomena where  the  rcfult  fhouU  he  fenfiSiy  dtffcreni  in 
the  two  hypotlicfei.  At  prefent,  wc  (hall  content  our- 
fclves  with  giving  fome  account  of  tiie  legitinutc  cun- 
fcqurnccs  of  the  vmigar  opinion  ai  modified  by  8tr 
Jfaac  Newton,  viz.  that  light  confifts  of  fmall  particles 
emitted  with  very  great  velocity,  and  attracted  or  re- 
pelled by  other  bodies  at  very  fmall  diflances. 

Every  vifiblc  body  emits  or  reflects  inconceivaHyL|J;  2^ 
fmall  p'irticles  of  matter  from  each  point  of  its  furfscc, 
wliich  iffirc  from  it  continually  (not  unlike  (parks  from linciirta 
a coal)  in  fttaight  lines  and  in  all  directions,  'rhefef*'^,*^' 
pariitles  entering  the  eye,  and  ftriklng  upon  the 
(a  nerve  expanded  on  the  back  part  of  the  eye  to  re-f^^ 
reive  their  impulfes),  excite  in  our  minds  the  idea  of 
light.  And  as  they  differ  in  fubffince,  denfity,  velo- 
city, or  magnitude,  they  produce  in  us  the  ideas  of 
different  colours ; as  will  be  explained  in  its  proper 
place. 

That  the  particles  wivtch  conflitute  light  arc  ex- 
ceedingly fmail,  appears  from  hence,  viz.  that  if  a bine 
he  made  through  a piece  of  paper  with  a ncc.iie,  tays 
of  light  from  every  objccf  ou  the  fartlier  fide  of  it  are 
capable  of  paffini/  ihrou  :h  it  at  once  without  the  leiil 
confullon  j for  any  one  of  thofc  objcdls  may  .is  clearly 
be  feen  through  It,  as  il  mi  r.iys  paffed  through  it  from  ' 
any  of  the  irfl.  Further,  if  a candle  is  lighted,  and 
tlierc  be  no  obflaele  in  tl»c  way  to  obflrucf  the  pro- 
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Bc£r4<5)ioa.  grefs  of  its  rays,  it  will  fill  all  the  fptcc  within  two 
^ » ■ miles  of  it  every  way  with  luminous  pariiclt.s,  before 

it  has  loll  the  lead  fenfible  part  of  its  fubdance  there« 

by-  , 

That  ihcfe  particles  proceed  from  every  point  of  the 
ftirface  of  a vifible  bovly,  and  in  all  dircMions,  U clear 
from  hence,  viz.  becaufc  wliercver  a fpcflalor  is  pla- 
ced with  Ttgartl  to  the  body,  every  point  of  that  part 
of  tlie  furfsce  which  is  turned  towards  him  it  vitibie 
to  him.  That  they  proceetl  from  the  body  in  right 
lines,  we  are  alTured,  becaufe  jtifi  fo  many  and  do  more 
will  be  intercepted  in  their  pafTage  to  any  place  by  an 
interpofed  objer^,  as  that  ol^cdl  ought  to  intercept, 
fuppofmg  them  to  come  in  fuch  lines. 

The  velocity  with  which  they  proceed  from  the  fur- 
face  of  the  vifihle  body  is  no  lefs  furprifing  th:in  their 
minutenefs:  the  method  whereby  pbilofophers  eftimate 
^ their  fwiftnefs,  it  by  obfervations  made  on  theecUpfrl 

of  J'fpitcr's  faullitcs;  which  ecUpfes  to  u«  appear  abrmt 
fertn  minutes  fooner  than  they  ought  to  do  by  calcu- 
lation, when  the  earth  is  placed  between  the  fun  nnd 
him,  that  is,  when  we  are  neared  to  him;  and  as  much 
later,  when  the  fun  is  letwcen  him  and  us,  at  which 
time  we  are  faithed  from  him;  from  whence  it  is  con- 
cluded, that  they  require  about  feven  minutes  to  pafs 
over  9 fpzce  equal  to  the  dillance  between  the  fun  and 
u«,  which  is  alKiut  Q5,occ,ccoof  miles 

A fiream  of  thefc  particles  lifoing  from  the  fiirfacc 
of  a vifible  body  in  one  and  the  lame  diredliun,  is  call- 
ed a rjy  of  fight. 

As  rays  proceed  from  a vifible  body  in  all  dire£iions» 
they  necciTirily  become  thinner  and  thinner,  continu- 
ally fpreading  themfelves  as  they  pafs  along  into  a lar- 
ger fpace,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  fquarcs  of  the:r 
ditlsncrs  from  the  i.otly ; that  is,  at  the  difiance  of 
two  fpaiCs,  they  are  four  times  thinner  than  they  are 
at  one ; at  the  dillance  of  three  fpaccs,  nine  times  thin- 
Iter,  and  fo  on  : the  reafen  of  which  is,  becaufe  they 
fpread  thcmfclvcs  in  a twofold  manner,  viz.  upw'ards 
aud  downwards,  as  well  as  lidewife. 

1 he  particles  of  light  arc  ful.jcd  to  the  lavts  of  at- 
traclion  of  cohefion,  like  other  frnail  fodic<i ; for  if  a 
ray  of  Kght  be  made  to  pafs  by  the  edge  of  a knife, 
u will  tc  diverted  from  its  natural  routle,  and  be  in 
fte-ited  to«*an!s  the  edge  of  the  krile.  The  like  in- 
fitdion  happens  to  a ray  when  it  rnters  obliquely  in- 
to a denfer  or  rarer  fuUlance  thi>n  that  in  which  it  was 
before,  in  which  cafe  it  is  fjid  to  be  rtfraiJicd ; the  laws 
of  which  reftaCtion  arc  the  fufjeci  of  the  following 
fi^dion. 

SecT.  II.  Of  Refraflion- 

Rffrae^ion  I-icht,  when  proceeding  from  a luminous  body, 
dclmeti.  without  fxtirg  refleeted  from  any  opaque  fubfiance.  or 
infledlcd  by  p.ining  very  oesr  one,  is  invariabiv  found 
to  proceed  in  flrnight  lines,  without  the  hail  deviation 
But  if  it  happens  to  pafs  oM:qu  ly  from  t ne  medium 
to  another,  it  aUsays  have*  the  dircdlion  it  hnd  before, 
ard  alTumea  a n<w  ooe  ; and  this  change  of  couife  is 
CBilrd  its  rrfracU'n.  After  hav'n?  taken  thtrf  new  dj 
red^icQ,  it  then  proceeds  insarial  ly  in  a t raight  line 
fill  it  meets  with  a diffmiit  medium,  when  it  is  a^'ain 
turned  out  of  its  tourfe.  It  mull  lie  obftrvc!,  hmv 
ever,  that  theugli  by  thiiiucaos  wc  may  caufc  the  mya 
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of  !i.»ht  make  any  n.imbcr  of  angles  in  tl»cir  courfe.  It  Oaufe  of 
is  impoluMe  for  us  to  make  them  deferibe  a curve, 
ce;)t  in  one  fingle  cafe,  namely,  whete  they  pafs  through  ’ ~ 
a medium,  the  denfity  of  which  uniformly  either  in-  ,,, 
creafea  or  decreafes.  'riiis  is  the  cafe  w'ith  the  light  ofin  what 
the  cclefiial  bodies,  which  paffes  downwards  through 'vfe  rbe 
our  atmofpherc,  and  likcwife  with  that  which  ta 
fieiled  upwards  through  it  by  terreftriid  objccls.  fn'ftribta' 
both  ihefe  cafes,  it  defcrlbes  a curve  of  the  nyperSolic  curve, 
kind  { but  at  all  other  times  it  proceeds  in  firsight 
lines,  or  in  what  may  be  taken  for  ftraight  lines  with- 
out any  fenfible  error. 

^ I.  7ht  <auft  of  RefraSiimt  and  tbo  iaw  hj  which  it ' 

#/  trrfarmtd. 

n? 

Thk  phenomena  of  rcfrtflion  arc  explained  by  anPhenrmcn* 
aitiadlive  power  in  the  medium  through  which 
palTes,  in  the  following  manocr : All  bodies  being 
dowed  with  an  attra^ive  force,  which  i*  extended  tOt-aAive 
fnmc  difiance  beyond  iheii  furfaces ; when  a ray  of  ^wer  in 
li^hi  paflVs  out  ol  a rarer  into  a denfer  medium  (if 
latter  has  a gicuter  attradlive  force  than  the  former,  at'*** 
is  commonly  the  cafe),  the  ray,  jufi  before  its  entrance, 
will  begin  to  be  attracted  towards  the  denfer  medium; 
and  this  attraction  will  continue  to  a£l  upon  it,  till 
fume  time  after  it  has  entered  the  medium;  and  there- 
fore, if  a ray  approaches  a deafer  meitum  in  a direc- 
tion perpendicular  to  its  furfacr,  its  velocity  will 
continusiiy  acccleratrd  during  its  pafTage'  through  the 
fpace  in  which  that  attra^Ion  exerts  itlclf ; and  there- 
fore, after  it  has  piiTed  that  fpace,  it  will  move  on, 
till  it  arrives  at  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  medium,  with 
a greater  degree  of  velocity  than  it  had  before  it  en- 
tered. So  that  in  this  cafe  ita  velocity  only  will  be  al- 
terci.  Whereas,  if  a ray  enters  a denfer  mc  lium 
obliquely,  it  will  not  only  have  its  velocity  augment- 
ed t]iere'’y,  but  its  dire^lion  wilt  become  lefs  oblique 
to  the  furface.  Juilas  when  a fione  is  thrown  down- 
wards obliquely  from  a precipice,  it  falls  to  the  furfice 
of  the  ground  in  a direciion  nearer  to  a perpendicular 
one,  than  that  with  which  it  was  thrown  from  the 
hand.  From  hence  wc  fee  a ray  of  li^ht,  in  pulTiiig 
out  of  a r.irer  into  a denfer  medium,  u refraaied  to- 
wards the  perpen.ii' ulsr ; that  is,  fuppor.iig  a line 
drawn  perpendicularly  to  the  furface  of  the  medium, 
through  the  point  where  the  ray  enters,  and  cxteiu'cd 
both  ways,  the  ray  in  palTiug  tlirough  the  furface  is 
rdradol  or  bent  towards  the  pirpen  icidar  line;  or, 
which  is  the  lame  thing,  the  line  which  it  defcrlbes  by 
its  motion  after  it  has  palfed  through  the  fu-face,  . 
niukvs  a Icfii  angle  with  the  perpendicular,  than  the 
line  it  deferibed  belore.  All  w’hich  may  be  illufinted 
in  the  following  mnnnrr. 

I.ei  ua  fuppofe  firfi,  th-’t  the  ray  pafies  out  of  a va-  pj 
cuum  into  the  denfer  mtdimn  A15CD  (f<g.  3.;,  and  e:Cwl.lV^ 
tint  the  attn^tive  force  of  each  particle  in  the  mt-dium 
is  extended  Irom  its  rt  fpe 'tive.  cemre  to  a didance 
equal  to  that  whicli  is  l»etwrcn  the  lines  AB  and  EF, 
or  kB  ami  GH  ; and  let  ICL  be  the  path  defcril.td 
by  a ray  of  light  in  its  prugrtfv  towards  tlic  c!cnf:f 
nie.hum.  This  ray,  when  it  auives  at  L,  will  enter  the 
ftttndtive  for,  es  of  thofc  particles  which  he  in  .'\B  thj 
furfa.e  of  the  denfer  medium,  and  will  therefore  ceal’e 
to  proceed  any  longer  in  the  right  line  Kl.M,  but  wal 
be  divertei  from  its  courfe  by  btiug  aaiucicd  towar^'a 

the 
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r»ufe  or  tbt  line  AB,  and  will  begin  to  deferibe  the  curve  LN, 

^ cfr*ciioi!«  througli  the  furfacc  AB  In  fome  new  din^iion, 

as  CQj  thcrciijr  making  a left  angle  with  a line,  as 
PR,  drawn  perpendicularly  through  llie  ^oi'nt  K,  than 
it  would  have  done  had  it  proceeded  in  Ui  bill  dircc* 
’tion  KLM. 

Farther  : Whereas,  we  have  fuppo&d  the  attradive 
force  of  each  particle  to  be  extended  through  a fpace 
equal  to  the  diiUnce  between  AB  and  £F,  it  ii  evi- 
dent that  the  ray,  after  it  has  entemi  the  furface,  miU 
lUU  le  attra^^ed  downwards,  till  it  has  arrived  at  the 
liDc  £F;  for,  till  that  time,  there  wUI  not  be  fu  many 
pwrticies  alove  it  which  will  attrafl  it  upwards,  as  be< 
low,  that  will  attradl  it  downwards.  So  that  after  it 
'has  entered  the  furfaee  at  N,  in  the  direAion  OQ^»  it 
will  not  proceed  lo  that  dircdtlon,  but  will  continue 
to  deferibe  a curve,  ••  NS;  after  which  it  will  proceed 
lit  sight  on  towards  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  medium, 
being  attraded  equally  every  way;  sud  therefore  w'ill 
at  lall  proceed  in  the  dirediion  XS'F,  dill  nearer  the 
•perpendicular  PR  than  bclore. 

Now  if  we  fuppofc  ABZY  not  to  be  avacuum,  l ut 
a rarer  OHdium  than  Uic  other,  the  cafe  will  AiJI  be 
the  fame ; but  the  tap  will  not  be  fo  much  refraded 
from  its  reflilineal  eourfe,  bectufe  the  attradion  of  the 
particles  of  the  upper  medium  being  in  a contrary  di- 
tedion  to  that  of  the  attradion  of  thufe  in  the  lower 
one,  tl»e  attradioo  of  the  deoftr  medium  will  in  feme 
.meafure  be  deflroyed  by  that  of  the  rarer. 

On  the  contrary,  when  a ray  paHcs  out  of  a denfer 
into  a rarer  medium,  if  its  diredioo  be  perpendicular 
to  the  furfacc  of  the  medium,  it  will  only  lofe  fome- 
what  of  its  velocity,  in  palling  through  the  fpaces  of 
nttrafUon  of  tbst  medium  (tliat  is,  the  fpace  wherein 
it  is  attrafled  more  one  way  than  it  is  another).  If  its 
clirtdion  be  oblique,  it  will  continually  recede  from 
the  perpendicular  during  its  paflsge,  and  by  that 
means  have  its  obliquity  incrcafed,  juft  as  a flone 
thrown  up  obliquely  from  the  furfaoe  of  the  earth  in- 
creafes  its  obliquity  all  the  time  it  rifes.  Thus,  fup- 
pclirg  the  lay  TS  palling  out  of  the  denfer  medium 
ABCD  into  the  rarer  AB2Y,  when  it  arrives  at  S it 
will  begiu  to  be  attrafled  downwards,  and  fo  will  de- 
iciibethe  cuivc  SNL,  and  then  proceed  in  the  right 
line  LK;  making  a larger  angle  with  the  perpendicular 
PR,  than  the  line  TSX  in  which  it  proceeded  during 
its  paffage  through  the  other  medium. 

We  may  here  make  a general  obfervation  on  the 
forces  which  produce  this  deviation  of  the  rays  of 
light  from  their  erginal  path.  They  arife  from  the 
joint  adtioQ  of  all  the  panicles  of  the  body  which  are 
fuiTiciently  near  the  panicle  of  light ; that  is,  wbofc 
diftaiuc  trem  it  is  not  greater  than  the  line  A£  or 
GA;  snd  therefore  the  whole  force  which  a£lt  on  a 
partidein  its  different  htuations  between  the  planes 
OH  and  £F,  follows  a very  different  law  from  the 
force  exirt.'d  hy  one  particle  of  the  medium. 

The  f|  ace  through  which  the  attra^liou  ofcohefion 
cif  the  particles  of  luatter  is  extended  is  fo  very  fmall, 
ihiit  in  confidering  (be  progrrfs  of  a ray  of  light  out 
of  c ne  medium  into  another,  the  curvature  it  deferibes 
in  paftiiig  through  the  ]pace  of  attra^inn  is  generally 
DCglcflLd  ; and  its  path  is  fuppofed  to  be  beut,  or,  in 
tlie  ufual  terms,  the  ray  is  luppofed  to  be  refracted 
only  in  the  point  where  it  enters  the  deafer  medium, 
K”  247- 
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Now  the  line  which  a ray  dvfcrihei  before  it  enters  CvUtU 
a denfer  or  a rarer  medium,  is  called  the  inatiml 
that  which  it  defertbet  after  it  has  entered,  is  the  re-  ' ’ 
fntStd  ray. 

The  angle  comprehended  between  the  Incident  ray 
and  the  perpendicular,  is  the  ang/e  of  wuidtncti  and 
that  between  the  refra^d  ray  and  the  perpendicular, 
is  the  angle  of  rrfraHija. 

There  is  a certain  and  immutable  law  or  rule,  by 
which  refra<5lion  it  always  performed;  and  that  istbit; 
Whatever  inclination  a ray  of  li^ht  has  to  the  furfacc 
of  any  rnedinm  before  it  enters  it,  the  degree  of  le- 
fri6ion  will  always  be  fuch,  that  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  Hoc  of  the  angle  of  its  incidence,  and  that 
of  the  artgle  of  its  refia^oo,  will  always  be  the  Ouse 
in  that  medium. 

To  illuilrate  thisr  Ixt  us  fiippefe  ABCD  (fig*4.)  CCCUV, 
to  reprefent  a rarer,  and  AB£F  a denfer  mediujsi  let 
CH  be  a ray  of  light  pafling  through  the  ftrft  and  co* 
tcring  the  fecoud  at  H,  and  let  H I be  the  refraded 
ray;  then  fuppofing  the  perpendicular  PR  drawn  thro* 
the  point  H,  on  the  centre  H,  and  with  any  radius, 
deferibe  the  circle  AP£R  ; and  from  G and  1,  where 
the  Incident  and  refn^ed  rays  cut  the  circle,  let  fall 
^he  lines  GK  and  IL  perpendicularly  upon  the  line 
pH  I the  former  of  tbefe  will  be  tbe  Coe  of  the  angle 
of  inudence,  the  latter  of  refraction.  Now  if  in  this 
cafe  the  ray  OH  is  fo  refra^rd  at  H,  that  GK  is 
double  or  triple,  &c.  of  IL,  then,  whatever  other  in* 
clination  the  ray  GH  might  have  had,  the  Coe  of  its 
angle  of  incidence  would  have  been  double  or  triple, 
dec.  to  that  of  its  angle  of  refra^ion.  For  inftaoct, 
had  the  rayjpalTcd  in  the  line  MH  before  refradioo, 
it  would  have  pafted  In  fume  line  as  HN  afterwards,  fo 
fituated  that  MO  fhould  have  been  double  or  triplr, 
dec.  of  NQj^ 

When  a ray  paiTes  out  of  a vacuum  into  air,  (he  fine 
of  the  angle  of  incidence  is  found  to  be  to  that  of  re- 
fradiion  as  100036  to  looooo. 

W^hen  it  paftics  out  of  air  into  water,  as  about  4 
to  V 

When  out  of  air  into  glafs,  as  about  17  to  11. 

When  out  of  atr  into  a diamond,  as  about  3 to  a. 

This  relation  of  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence 
to  that  of  lefnflion,  which  is  a propofition  of  the 
moil  exteniiye  uf^  in  explaining  the  optical  phenome- 
na on  phyfical  or  mecbanical  principles,  may  he  de« 
monilrated  in  the  following  eafy  and  familiar  man- 
ner. 

l.emma  I.  The  augmentations  or  diminutions  of 
the  fquares  of  the  vclocitice  produced  by  the  uniform 
aAiou  of  accelerating  or  retarding  forces,  are  propor- 
tional to  the  I'ntces,  and  to  the  fpaces  along  which 
they  ad,  jointly,  or  are  proportional  to  the  produdi 
of  the  forces  malilplicd  by  the  fpaces. 

Let  two  bodies  be' uniformly  accelerated  from  a 
flste  of  reft  in  the  points  A o,  along  the  fpaces  ADt 
5-  ky  the  accelerating  forces  Yft  and  let 
AC,  or,  be  fpaces  deferibeJ  in  equal  times;  it  is 
evident,  from-  what  has  been  faid  under  the  articles 
Ckavity  and  AccxL&aATiON,  that  becaufe  thefe 
fpaces  are  defenbed  with  mot’ons  uniformly  accelerated, 

/vC  and  ac  arc  rcfpe^lively  the  halves  of  the  fpsces 
which  would  uniformly  deferibed  during  the  fame 
time  with  the  velocities  acquired  at  C and  r,  and  are 

therefore 
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Ouff thfreroffi  mc&rurci  of  ihefe  vtlocttles.  And  at  iliefe 
|<yfrav?^i'  P.  vtltKitie*  arc  uniformijr  acquired  in  cq^tal  limes,  ihey 
' are  meafttres  of  the  ftcceleratinjr  forces,  'rittrefore 
AC  : tfc=  F : f.  Alfo,  from  the  nature  of  uniformly 
acceU  riled  motinti,  the  fpacea  arc  proportional  to  the 
fqiurefi  of  the  acquired  \xlocitie«.  Therefore,  (uftng; 
the  fyn-.bols  v^*C,  V*r,  dec.  to  exprefs  the  fquarcs 
of  the  velocities  aT  C c,  &c.)  we  hare 

Bt  AC 

v'*C:v'*c  =AC*:flc» 
v'*  t ' =(&::  tfd 

Therefore,  by  equality  of  compound  ratios 

V'*  B : 4=  A BXAC  : tf^Xtfc,  = A BxF  : alXf, 

And  in  like  manner  D ? v^*//=ADxl';fl(^_/*; 
am!  B— : a/*  /— BDxF  : d<fx /. 
ti-E,  D. 

Conti.  If  the  forces  arc  ns  the  fpace»  invorftly,  the 
anprment.itionsor  dimfmitions  of  the  fquarcs  of  the  ve- 
locitie*  are  cqiiaL 

Rtmark.  If  DB,  be  taken  extremely  fmil!, 
the  pfodnfts  BDxF  and  h maybe  called  tlie 
momentaty  aAlons  of  the  forces,  or  the  momenury 
incremcr.ts  of  the  fquarcs  of  the  velocities.  It  is  u. 
iually  txprefled,  by  the  mriurs  on  the  hisfher  me- 
c!»zn'cs,  by  the  fymbol  f /,  or  fdt^  w'kcrc  f means  the 
accelerating  force,  and  $ qx  At  means  the  indefinitely 
frnall  fp&re  alon^  which  it  is  uniforndy  exerted.  And 
the  pKipoiitioti  is  cxprcfTed  by  the  duxtonary  cqua* 
tion  f / = f r,  bccanfe  t»  o i*  half  the  increment  of  v*, 
as  i*  well  known. 

Plate  Lemwm  i,  (being  the  JQth  propofilron  of  the  firft 
Ct;CLlV.  Hook  of  Newton’s  Pn’mripia.)  If  a partu  le  of  nnxl* 
**!<•  ter,  moving  witli  any  velocity  along  the  line  AC,  He 
impelled  by  an  acceleratirti;  or  retarding  force,  siting 
in  the  fame  or  in  tlic  oppoHte  diieCtion,  and  if  tlie 
intenfity  of  the  force  in  the  different  pomti  h,  F,  hJ,C, 
&c.  1<  as  the  ordinates  bl>,  FG,  5(C.  to  the  line 
1>G£,  the  areas  BF'GP,  BHKD,  dte  will  be  as 
the  changes  made  on  the  fquare  of  the  velocity  at  B, 
when  the  particle  arrives  at  the  points  F,  H,  8{C. 

For  let  BC  he  divided  into  innumeublc  fmall  por- 
tions, of  which  let  FH  be  one,  and  let  the  force  be 
fup;>orcd  to  ad  uniforirly,  or  to  be  of  invariable  iii' 
tenflty  during  the  motion  along  FH  t draw  G1  per* 
{wndicular  to  HK  : It  is  evident  that  the  re^nngle 
FHIG  will  he  as  the  prodn^  of  the  accelerating 
force  by  the  fpare  along  which  it  ails,  snJ  will  there*  • 
fore  exprefs  the  momentary  increment  of  the  Iqnare 
of  the  velocity.  (Lemma  i.)  The  l?me  may  be  faid 
of  every  fuch  rcAangle.  And  if  the  number  of  the 
portions,  fuch  r»a  FH,  be  iucresfed,  and  their  magnh 
tndc  dimmilhed  without  end,  the  rcAangks  will  ulti- 
mately occupy  the  whole  curvilineal  area,  and  the 
forte  will  be  contimially  varyiirgin  its  intenlky.  The 
curvilineal  areas  wtU  thirvtore  be  as  the  fioite  changes 
male  on  the  fquare  of  tlie  velocity,  and  the  pro^>o* 
lltion  is  demnnffrated. 

Corof.  The  whole  change  made  on  the  fquare  of 
the  velocity,  is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  that  velocity 
which  the  accelerating  force  wottld  oommwoieate  to 
the  panicle  by  tmpeliiog  it  along  BC  from  a ftaie  of 
reff  in  B Fitr  the  area  BCED  will  Hill  exprefs  the 
fquare  of  this  velocity,  and  it  equally  exprcffVf  the 
change  made  on  the  fquaec  of  onj  velocity  wherewith 
VoL.  XIII.  Fart  I. 
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the  psrticle  m«y  pafi  through  the  point  B,  and  U in* 
dependent  on  the  migm'tudeof  that  velocity.  Rtfruilion, 

The  figure  is  adapted  to  the  cafe  where  • 
the  forces  all  confptrc  with  the  initial  motion  v.f  the 
particle,  or  all  Oppofe  it,  and  the  area  expreffes  an 
atigmmtstion  or  a dimimitton  of  the  fquare  of  the  ini* 
tial  velocity.  But  the  reafonfng  would  hnve  been  the 
fame,  slthfHjgh,  in  fume  parti  of  the  line  BC,  the 
forces  had  confpired  with  the  initial  motion,  and  in 
other  parts  h;id  oppofeJ  it.  In  fuch  a c»fe,  the  or- 
dinates which  exprefs  the  intenfity  cf  the  forces  mail 
lie  on  diflerefit  fides  of  the  alifcifla  BC,  and  ihn  paA 
of  the  area  which  lies  on  one  fjde  mull  be  confidercd 
as  negative  wiili  rcfpcCl  to  the  other,  and  be  fuhtrart- 
ed  from  It.  'Ehus,  if  the  forces  are  reprcfcntcil  by 
the  ordinates  of  tbe  doited  curve  line  DHe,  which 
crolTcs  the  ubfctlTa  in  H,  the  figure  will  correfpond 
to  the  motion  of  a particle,  which,  after  moving  uni- 
birmly  along  AB,  is  fubjeded  to  the  aA'on  of  'a  va* 
rishle  accelerating  force  during  its  motion  along  RH, 
and  the  fquare  of  its  initial  velocity  is  incrcafcd  by 
the  qinntily  BHD;  after  which  it  i<  retarded  during 
Its  m. , on  along  HC,  and  the  fq'iare  of  its  velocity 
in  H M diminilhed  by  ■ quantity  HCv.  'flterefore 
the  futiarc  of  the  iniiul  velocity  is  changed  by  a otran* 
tity  BHD— HO.  qr  HCc— BHD. 

rUis  propofiiion  is  p«rh;tps  the  mnft  important  in 
the  whole  fclence  of  mechanics,  lieing  the  frundA- 
lion  of  every  application  of  mechanic.il  theory  to  the 
explanation  of  natuml  phenomena.  No  traces  of  it 
are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  philofophers  before 
the  publication  of  Newton’s  Principia,  although  it  is 
affiimed  by  John  Bernoulli  aud  other  detraitors  fr.  m 
Newton*s  gcatnefs  as  an  elementaty  truth,  without 
any  acknoulcdgfneni  of  their  obligations  to  its  au- 
thor. Is  is  ufu.illy  expreffed  by  the  cquatum /t=vv 
nmiyy#s-t»*,  i.t,  the  fum  of  the  momentary  ailious 
is  equal  to  the  whole  or  finite  increment  of  the  fquare 
of  the  velocity. 

PROPOSITION. 

its 

When  llglil  partes  obliquely  into  or  out  of  a trarf.*!^^ 
pairnt  fubflance,  it  is  refrained  fo  that  the  fine  of  f*^«J*"*  - 
the  angle  of  incHlmre  is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  of[o  the  fms* 
refradioo  in  tbe  cuoflanr  ratio  of  the  velocity  of  iheofrefiac- 
rcfrafled  light  to  that  of  the  incident  light.  iko. 

I.et  ST,  KR(fig.  7.),  reprcfeiit  two  planes  (pn- 
rallrl  to,  and  equidiffant  from,  the  refraAing  furface 
XY)  which  bound  the  fpice  in  whiih  the  light,  du- 
ring its  paffage,  is  iicled  on  by  the  rcfra6m^  forces, 
atexplavncd  in  n®  I2  t.  Tlie  intenfity  of  t fie  refracting 
fortes  being  fuppofed  equal  at  equal  diflances  from  the 
bounding  planes,  though  any  how  different  at  diffe- 
rent difiances  from  them,  may  be  reprefented  bv  the 
ordmstes  To.  *y,/r,fR,  Ice.  of  the  curve  c, 
of  which  the  form  mull  he  determined  from  obfer* 
vntion,  and  may  remain  for  ever  unknown.  The 
l^nomcna  of  infiedled  light  Ihow  us  that  it  is  at- 
trxAcd  by  the  refra^ing  fubilance  at  Tome  difiauces, 
and  repelled  at  others. 

Let  the  light,  raoving  uniformly  in  thedireflion 
AB,  enter  the  refracting  firatum  at  B.  It  will  not 
proceed  in  that  dire6ton,  but  its  path  will  be  incur- 
vatsd  upwards,  while  a^ed  on  by  a repulfive  force, 

N n and 
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CaDfc  of  and  downwards  wbilc  impelled  by  an  ittra^ive  force. 

Rcifaeitoii  dcfci^M  fome  curvilineal  path  'Bdo  CDE, 

which  AB  touches  in  B,  and  will  finally  emerge  from 
the  refra^ing  firatum  at  £t  ami  move  uniformly  in  a 
(Iraigbt  line  EF»  which  touchca  the  curve  in  E.  If, 
through  It  the  icterfe&ioo  of  the  curve  of  forces 
with  its  abfciffj,  we  draw*  /e,  cutting  the  path  of  the 
light  in  0,  it  is  evident  lliat  this  path  will  be  concave 
upwards  between  B and  e,  and  concave  downwards 
between  o end  E.  Alfo,  if  the  initial  velocity  of  the 
light  ha&  been  fufiiciemly  ftnall,  its  path  may  be  fo 
much  hent  upw.)rds,  that  in  fome  point  «/  its  direc* 
tion  may  be  parallel  to  the  bounding  pUncs.  In  this 
cafe  it  is  evident,  that  being  under  the  influence  of  a 
rcpuifive  force,  it  will  be  more  bent  upwards,  and  it 
will  deferibe ^//",  equal  and  fimilar  to  i/C,  and  emerge 
in  an  angle  equal  to  ABG.  In  this  cafe  it  is  rc* 
fle^^ed,  making  the  rngic  of  rtfle^ion  equal  to  that 
of  incldcnte.  By  which  it  appears  how  reflection, 
rcFrafUon,  and  inflexion,  arc  produced  by  the  fame 
forces  and  performed  by  the  fame  laws. 

But  let  the  velocity  be  fuppofed  fufficienlly  ereal 
to  enable  the  light  to  penetrate  through  t!  c refract* 
ing  Hratum,  and  emerge  from  it  in  the  dirc^lon  EF; 
let  AB  and  EFd-e  fuppofed  to  be  defcril  ed  in  equal 
times : 'Hiey  will  be  proportional  to  the  initial  and 
final  velocities  of  the  light.  Now,  becaufc  the  re- 
framing  forces  zA  in  a dire^ion  perpendicuUr  to 
the  refracting  furfacc  (fince  they  arife  from  the  joint 
a^ion  of  all  the  particles  of  a homogeneous  fuhflancc 
which  are  within  the  fphere  of  mutual  action),  they 
cannot  afled  the  motion  of  the  light  eftimated  in  the 
direflioo  of  the  refrafting  furfacc.  If,  therefore,  AG 
le  drawn  perpendicular  to  ST,  and  FK  to  KR,  the 
lints  GB,  EK,  mull  be  equal,  becaufe  they  are  the 
motions  A B,  EF,  eflimated  in  the  dire^oo  of  the 
planes.  Draw  now  £L  parallel  to  AB.  It  is  alfo 
equal  to  it.  Therefore  EL,  EF,  are  as  the  initial 
and  final  velocities  of  the  light.  But  EF  is  to  EL  as 
the  fine  of  the  angle  ELK  to  the  fine  of  the  angle 
EFK  : that  is,  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  ABH  to  the 
ilue  of  the  angle  FEI  { that  is,  as  the  line  of  the  angle 
of  incidence  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  refra^ion. 

* By  the  fame  reafoning  it  will  appear  that  light, 

moving  in  the  diredlion  and  with  the  velocity  F£,  will 
drferibe  the  path  £DB,  and  will  emerge  in  the  di* 
rcdlion  and  with  the  velocity  BA. 

Let  another  ray  enter  the  refrafling  ftratum  per- 
pendicularly at  B,  and  emerge  at  Take  two  points 
N,  P,  in  the  line  BQ^  extremely  near  to  each  other, 
fo  that  the  refradting  forces  may  be  fuppofed  to  adl 
uniformly  .nlor^g  the  fpace  NP:  draw  NC,  PD,  pa- 
rallel to  ST,  CM  perpendicular  to  DP,  and  MO 
perpendicular  to  CD,  which  may  be  taken  for  a 
lliaight  line.  Then,  becaufe  the  forces  at  C and  N 
are  equal,  by  fuppofitlon  they  may  be  reprefented 
by  the  equal  lines  CM  and  NP.  'i'he  force  NP  is 
wholly  employed  in  accelerating  the  light  along  NP} 
hut  the  force  CM  being  tranrverfe  to  the  motion 
BD,  is  hut  partly  fo  employed,  and  may  be  conceived 

arifing  from  the  joint  action  of  the  forces  CO,  OM, 
(if  which  CO  only  is  employed  in  accelerating  tbe  mo- 
liori  of  the  light,  while  OM  is  employed  in  locur- 
vating  its  path.  Now  it  is  evident,  from  the  fimi- 
Utity  of  the  trianglec  DCM,  MC0|  that  DC  : CM 
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=CM:CO,  and  th«t  DCxrCO=CMxCM=NPx  C.ufc  .( 
NP.  But  DCxCO  and  NPxNP  are  as  the  producli 
of  the  {paces  by  the  accelerating  forces,  and  expiefs  ' 
the  momentary  increments  of  the  fquares  of  the  ve- 
locities at  C and  N.  (Lemma  i.)  I'hefe  increments, 
therefore,  arc  equal.  And  as  this  muft  be  fald  of 
every  portten  of  the  paths  BCE  and  BNQ^  it  follow  s 
that  the  wliole  increment  of  the  fquare  nf  the  initial 
velotity  produced  in  the  motion  along  BCE,  Is  equal 
to  the  increment  produced  in  the  niotioo  along  BNQ^ 

And,  becaufe  t!ic  initial  VLlocities  were  equal  in  'H>ih 
paths,  their  fquares  were  equal.  Thtrefore  the  fquares 
of  the  final  velocities  arc  alio  equal  in  !>olh  paths,  and 
the  final  velocities  themfelves  are  equal.  'I'hc  initiJ 
and  final  velocities  arc  therefore  in  a conilant  ratio, 
wh.':tev«T  ate  the  directions;  and  the  ratio  of  the  fines 
of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraflion  bcin^  the 
ratio  of  the  velocities  of  the  rcfra^lc<l  and  Incident 
light,  by  the  former  cafe  of  prop.  i.  is  alfo  conflant. 

Remari.  The  augmentation  of  the  fquare  of  the 
initial  velocity  is  cqu.tl  to  the  fquare  of  the  velocity 
which  a particle  of  light  w’ouLl  have  acquired,  if  im- 
pelled fiom  a flate  of  red  at  B along  the  line  B<^ 

(Coral,  of  the  I.eroma  2.],  and  is  therefore  indepeiv 
dent  on  the  initial  velocity.  As  this  augmentstioa 
is  exprcflTcd  by  the  curvilineal  area  a T ^ n/  e R,  it  de- 
pends both  on  the  intenfity  of  the  refrading  forces, 
exprciTcd  by  the  ordinates,  and  on  the  fpace  through 
which  they  a£i,  via.  TR.  Thtfc  circumflasces  arife 
from  the  nature  of  the  tranfpareot  fubflancc,  and  are 
chara^criftic  of  that  fuhflance.  Therefore,  to  ab- 
breviuc language,  we  ihall  callthisthe Jp*ciJic  ve/ocUy. 

This  fpecific  velocity  is  cafily  determined  for  any 
fubfiance  in  which  the  refradion  is  obferved,  by  draw- 
ing Li  perpendicular  to  EL,  meeting  in  i the  circle 
deferibed  with  the  radius  EF.  For  Ei  being  equal 
to  £F,  will  reprefent  the  velocity  of  the  refrained 
light,  and  EL  r^refent  the  velocity  of  the  incident 
light,  and  EL*+Li*,  and  therefore  Li*  is  the 

augmentation  of  the  fquare  of  the  initial  velocity,  and 
L i is  the  fpecific  velocity. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  deduce  fome  corollaries 
from  thefe  propofitions,  tending  to  explain  the  chief 
phenomena  of  refradlion. 

I.  When  light  is  refrafled  towards  the  perpcndicu-ThemottM 
lar  to  the  refra^ing  furface.  it  is  accelerated  ; and  ic*I  l'id>tsc> 
is  retarded  when  it  is  refrafked  from  the  perpendicular. 

In  the  firft  cafe,  therefore,  it  mull  be  confidered  asJ^jaioo.^ 
having  been  a^ed  on  by  forces  confpiring  (in  part  at 
lead)  with  its  motion,  and  vieever/a.  Therefore,  be- 
caufe wt  fee  that  it  is  always  refradled  towards  the 
perpendicular,  when  palling  n void  into  any  tranf- 
parent  fubflance,  we  mull  conclude  that  it  is,  on  the- 
whole,  altrafled  by  that  fubflancc.  We  mu.d  draw 
the  fame  conclufion  from  obferving,  that  it  is  refra^ed 
from  the  perpendicular  in  its  psfTage  out  of  any  tranf- 
par^nt  fubflancc  whatever  into  a void.  It  has  been 
attraAed  backwards  by  that  fubftance. 

This  acceleration  of  light  in  refra^Ion  is  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  thofe  pbilofophcrs  who  maintain, 
that  illumination  is  produced  by  the  undulation  of  an 
elaflic  medium.  Euler  attempts  to  prove,  by  mecha- 
nical laws,  that  the  velocities  of  the  incident  and  re- 
fra^d  bght  are  proportional  to  the  fines  of  incidence 
and  rcfnaioni  while  our  principlei  mak^  them  in  this 
8 ratio 
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Cl  A niio  intcrfclf . Bofcovich  ^opofed  t fine  expf  nmeni 

^ftjAioo  deciding  thic  queftion.  The  aberration  of  the  fixed 
ftars  atifes  from  the  combination  of  the  motion  of 
light  with  the  motion  of  the  tclcfcope  by  which  it  i» 
ohferred.  'rhereforc  this  aberration  Ihould  he  greater 
or  Icfs  when  obferred  by  means  of  a telefcope  filled 
with  water,  according  na  light  mores  flower  or  fwifter 
through  water  than  through  air.  He  was  mtdaken 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  conciufion  fhould  be  drawn 
from  the  obfervation  made  in  tlie  form  preferibed  by 
him  ; and  the  experiment  has  not  yet  been  made  in  a 
convincing  manner;  becaufe  no  fluid  has  been  found 
of  fufScient  tranf^rency  to  admit  of  the  ncceflary 
magnifying  power.  It  is  an  experiment  of  the  great- 
eft  importance  to  optical  fcience. 

2.  If  the  light  l>e  moving  within  the  tranfparent 
fubflance,  and  if  its  velocity  (eftimated  in  a direifion 
perpendicular  to  the  furfacc)  do  not  exceed  the  fpcci- 
fic  velocity  of  that  fubfianct,  it  will  not  emerge  from 
it,  but  will  be  reflrfled  backwards  in  an  angle  equal 
to  that  of  its  incidence.  For  it  muft  be  obferved.that 
in  the  figure  of  laft  propofition,  the  excef«  of  the 
fquare  of  £F  above  the  Iquare  of  £L,  is  the  fame 
with  the  cxccfs  of  the  fquare  of  KF  above  the  fquare 
of  KL.  Therefore  the  fquare  of  the  fpecific  velocity 
is  equal  to  the  augmentation  or  diminution  of  the 
fquare  of  the  perpendicular  velocity.  If  therefore  the 
CCCLlV.  perpendicular  vtl  scity  FK  (fig.  8.)  be  precifrly 

equal  to  tljc  fpecific  velocity,  the  light  will  juft  reach 
the  faither  fide  of  the  attratiing  ttratum,  as  at  fl, 
where  its  perpendicular  velocity  will  he  compleicly  cx« 
tinguilhed,  and  its  motion  will  be  in  the  dire<ftlon  B T. 
But  it  is  here  under  the  influence  of  forces  tending 
towards  (he  plage  KR,  and  its  motion  will  therefurc 
be  ftill  incunnted  towards  it ; and  it  will  deferibe  a 
curve  BD  equal  and  fimilar  to  £B,  and  fir.ally  emerge 
back,  from  the  refraftlng  ftratum  Into  the  tianfparenl 
fubfiance  in  an  angle  R1)A  equal  to  KEF. 

If  the  dtrcflion  of  the  light  be  ftill  more  oblique,  fo 
that  its  perpendicular  velocity  is  left  than  the  fpecific 
velocity,  it  win  not  reach  the  plane  ST,  but  be  re- 
fleeled  ns  foon  as  it  has  ptnetiated  fo  far  that  the 
fpeaific  velocity  of  the  part  penetrated  (eftimated  by 
the  compounding  part  of  the  area  of  forces)  is  equal 
to  it-v  perpendicui  ir  vtlocily.  Thus  the  ray  yE  will 
deferibe  tne  path  £<fDu  penetrating  to  fo  that  the 
correrpondiog  area  of  forces  is  equal  to  the  fquare 
of  fi,  hi  perpendicular  velocity. 

The  extreme  brilliancy  of  dew  drops  and  of  jewels 
had  often  excited  the  attention  of  philofophers,  and  it 
always  appeared  a difficulty  how  light  wna  rtflcCled  at 
all  from  the  pofterior  furfacc  of  tranfp.irent  bodies.  It 
afforded  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  his  ftroogeft  argument 
againft  the  ufual  theory  of  refltdion,  vixl  that  it  was 
produced  by  impact  on  folid  eUtlic  matter.  He  was 
the  firft  who  took  notice  of  the  total  reflexion  in  great 
obliquities;  and  very  properly  alked  how  it  can  he  faid 
that  there  is  any  impa^  in  this  cafe,  or  that  the  re- 
lieving impaV  fhould  ceafe  at  a paiti:;ulBr  obli- 
rtl  quity  ? 

R»y*«  x It  muft  be  tclfnowle<lgrd  that  it  is  a very  curious 
cCTUiiioh-  circomttaoce,  thvt  a body  which  is  perfcVly  tranfpa> 
re-  ffiould  ceafe  to  be  fo  at  a certain  obliquity  ; that 
Brciedby  a great  obliquity  fhould  not  hinder  light  from  paffing. 
f'xd/rArcQtfrom  a void  into  a piece  of  glifi ; but  that  the  fame 
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obliquity  fhouH  prevent  it  from  paffing  from  the  glafr  Cauf«  of 
into  a void.  The  fineft  experiment  for  iiluftratiug  the 
faV  if,  to  take  two  pieces  of  mirror-glafs,  not  filtered, 
and  pul  them  together  with  a piece  of  paper  between 
them,  forming  a narrow  margin  all  round  to  keep 
them  apart.  Plunge  this  apparatus  into  water.  When 
it  is  held  nearly  parallel  to  the  furface  of  the  water, 
every  thing  at  the  bottom  of  the  velfcl  will  be  feen 
clearly  through  the  glaffci, ; but  when  they  ate  turn- 
ed fo  as  to  be  ioclinoi  about  50  degrees,  they  will  in- 
tercept the  light  as  much  as  if  they  were  plates  of  iron. 

It  will  be  proper  to  foak  the  paper  m vamilh,  to  pre- 
vent water  from  getting  between  the  glsfles. 

What  is  called  the  brilliant  cut  in  diamonds,  is  fuch 
a difpofiiton  of  the  pofterior  facets  of  the  diamond,  ilaiK  cut  ia 
that  the  light  is  made  to  fall  upon  them  fo  obliquely  diatnemeU 
that  none  of  it  can  go  through,  tut  all  is  itflcVed.P'’,"^"^*^®* 
To  produce  this  efiect  in  the  grcaictl  pofliMe  degree, 
it  a matter  of  calculation,  and  merits  the  attention  of 
the  lapidary.  When  diamonds  arc  too  thin  to  admit 
of  this  form,  they  arc  cut  in  what  is  called  the  rolc- 
faftiion.  'rhis  has  a plain  back,  and  the  facets  are  all 
on  the  front,  ami  fo  difpofed  as  to  retrad  the  ravs  in- 
to fufficient  obliquities,  lobe  ftrongly  reflcVcdVroia 
the  pofterior  plane.  Doublets  are  made  by  cutting 
ouc  thin  diamond  rofe-faftiton,  and  another  fimilar  one 
is  put  behind  it,  with  their  plane  fuifaces  joined.  Or, 
more  frequently,  the  outiidc  diamond  has  the  anterior 
facets  of  the  brilliant,  and  the  inner  hat  the  form  of 
the  inner  part  of  a brilliant.  If  (hey  be  joined  with 
very  pure  and  ftrongly  refraVing  vaniifti,  little  light 
is  reflected  from  the  feparating  plane,  and  their  bril- 
liancy is  very  confiderable,  though  ftill  inferior  to  a 
true  and  deep  brilliant.  If  no  varniih  ^e  ufed,  much 
of  the  light  is  reflected  from  the  flat  fide,  and  the  cf- 
f«V  of  the  pofterior  facets  is  much  dimmiihcd.  But 
doublets  might  be  conftruVed,  by  making  the  touch- 
ing furfaces  ol  a fphcrical  form  (ui  which  the  curvature 
fliould  have  a due  proportion  to  the  lue  of  the  ilonc), 
chat  would  produce  an  rffeV  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  moft  perfed  brilliant. 

3.  Bincv  the  change  made  on  the  fquare  of  the  Rcfrai^on 
city  of  the  incident  light  is  a conlUnt  quantity,  itdimmiibc* 
follows,  that  the  reflation  will  diminifh  a>  t(ie  vclo-a>  the  icui-  ' 
city  of  the  incident  light  incrcafcs.  For  if  Li  iqdcntvelovi- 
fig.  7.  be  a conftant  quantity,  and  EL  be  incrcafcd,  ,j*J‘-<^**^'** 
is  evident  that  the  ratio  of£  ’,  or  its  equal  EF,  to 
EL  will  be  diminiihed,  and  the  angle  I.EF,  wtiich 
conilliutes  the  reiraVion,  wilt  be  dtminhhcJ.  The 
phyfical  caufc  of  this  »«  eafily  feen  : When  the  velocity 
of  the  incident  light  is  incrcafcd,  it  employs  Icfs  time  in 
pafliitg  through  the  refraVrag  ftratum  or  fpace  be* 
twern  the  planes  S F and  KR,  and  is  therefore  Icfs  in- 
fluenced by  the  refracting  forces.  A fimilar  effect 
would  tollow  if  the  Iraniparcni  body  were  moving 
with  great  velocity  towards  the  himioous  body. 

Some  naturalilis  have  accounted  for  cite  different 
refrangibility  of  the  differently  coloured  rays,  by  fiip- 
pufing  that  the  red  raya  move  with  the  greateft  lapi- 
dity,  and  they  have  detemrined  the  difference  of  ori- 
ginal velocity  which  would  produce  the  obleived  dif- 
ference of  refraction.  But  this  difference  would  be 
obtcivcd  in  the  Cclipfes  of  Jupiter's  fatellitcs.  They 
fhould  be  ruddy  at  their  emetfions,  and  be  fome  fe* 
cond»  before  they  attain  their  pure  whitenefs;  and 
N n s they 
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Ciiufetf  they  fhould  be-.-nmc  immednitcly  before  they 

Htu.tdioa.  tn  immcriioni.  Thn  in  not  obfer/cd.  Bcfide*, 

* the  diiTerence  in  rcrmn(;:ihi}ity  is  much  greater  in  flint. 
gUft  than  in  crotvn.gtnlH,  ami  thie  wo^jld  require  a 
pro()ortion?lly  grcJUrr  difference  in  the  original  tcIo- 
cities.  This  explanation  therefore  muft  be  given 
*^P* 

The  »cf*ac-  It  fhoiiU  ff'llow,  that  the  refraction  of  a ftar  which 
tifjo  nf  * in  cHir  meridian  at  fix  o*clock  in  the  evening  Ihoult 
iiMhrrw"*’.'  <t«n  'hat  of  a liar  which  comes  on  the  me- 
ins th»o  motniag;  I ecaufc  wc  are  moving 

t».e  morn-  awjy  from  the  firft,  and  approaching  to  the  laft.  But 
t!ie  difference  is  hut  of  the  whole,  and  cannot  l>c 

obferved  with  fufTkient  nccuracy  in  any  way  yet  pmc- 
tifetl.  A fonn  of  obfervation  h»s  been  propofed  by 
Or  Blair  profeffor  of  priw^icral  ailronomy  in  the  uni- 
verfuy  of  Edinburgh,  which  prornife*  a very  fenG!>!e 
difference  of  refrartion.  It  is  alfo  to  fc  cxpeClcvl. 
that  a difference  w'ill  be  obferved  in  the  wfrad\ion  of 
the  light  from  the  ead  and  wedem  ends  nf  Saturn's 
ring,  its  diameter  is  about  *6  times  that  of  the  earth, 
and  it  revolves  in  roh.  %z‘ ; fo  that  the  velocity  of  its 
edge  is  alicut  of  the  teh^ity  of  the  fun’s  light, 

ll  therefore  the  ii^t  be  reflected  from  it  according 
to  the  laws  of  pcrfccl:  elaillcity,  or  in  the  manner  here 
explained,  that  which  comes  to  us  from  the  wellern 
extremity  will  move  m^rc  flowly  than  that  which 
comes  from  the  eatlcm  extremity  in  the  proportion  of 
2^00  to  2501.  And  if  Saturn  can  be  feen  diilin^ly 
after  a refraction  of  3®'*  through  a prifm,  the  diame- 
ter of  the  ring  will  he  enerrafed  one  half  in  one  pofi. 
tion  of  the  telcfcope,  anJ  will  be  as  much  diminiOied 
hy  turning -the  itlefcopc  half  round  its  axis ; and  an 
intermediate  pofilion  will  exhibit  tlie  ring  of  a di- 
Aorted  lhape.  This  experiment  is  one  of  the  raofl  in- 
terclling  to  optical  fcicnce,  as  its  rcfult  will  be  a fe- 
veiT  touthftone  of  the  theories  which  have  been  at* 
terrpted  for  expl4ining  the  phenomena  on  mechanical 
principles. 

If  the  tail  of  a comet  be  impelled  by  the  rays  of 
the  fun,  as  is  with  great  probability  fuppofed  by  Eu- 
ler and  others,  the  light  by  which  its  extreme  parts 
arc  feen  by  us  trroft  have  its  velocity  grratiy  dimi- 
Atflied,  being  reftedted  by  particles  which  are  moving 
away  from  the  fun  with  immrnfe  rapidity.  This  may 
perhaps  be  difeovered  by  its  greater  aberration  and  re- 
fianglbility. 

A‘l*u*Kt  comipon  day-light  is  nothing  but  the  fun’s  light 

rufvjed  to  f*^***”  terrcflriai  bodies,  it  is  reafouable  to  ex- 

xht  Uoie  that  it  will  fuffer  the  fame  refra^on.  But  no- 

laws,  thing  but  ubfervation  could  affure  us  that  this  would 
be  the  cafe  with  the  light  of  the  ftari;  and  it  is  rather 
furprifing  that  the  velocity  of  their  is  the  fame 
with  that  nf  the  fun’s  light.  It  is  a ctrcumflaiKe  of 
connection  between  the  (olar  fyllcm  and  cHe  reff  of  the 
univerfe.  It  was  as  Itule  to  he  looked  for  on  the  light 
•f  teneltrial  luminaries.  If  light  be  conceived  as  fmall 
particles  of  matter  emitted  from  bodies  by  the  adion 
of  accelerating  forces  of  any  kind,  the  vaft  diverfity 
which  we  obferve  in  the  conllltution  of  fuhlunary  b<^ 
dies  fhould  make  us  expe&  differences  in  this  partica- 
bir.  Yet  it  ia  found,  that  the  light  of  a candle,  of  a 
gloworm,  flee.  fuAcrs  the  fame  refradtion,  and  coaflffj 
ef  the  fame  colours.  This  circumfttncc  is  adduced  as 
aa  argument  agaioft  the  theory  oi  emifftoo.  It  is 
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thought  more  probable  thnt  this  lamenefs  of  velocity  •< 
is  owing  to  the  tuturc  of  the  medium,  which  Ueicr-  Rtfra^icra. 
mines  the  frequency  of  iis  undulations  and  the  velocity  ' ' 
of  their  propagation. 

4.  \V  Ken  two  tranfparent  bodies  are  contiguous,  the  |,tw  «s  re- 
light in  its  paffage  out  of  the  one  into  the  other  willfraAiwi 
be  refradfed  towards  or  fiom  the  perpendicular,  accord- 

ing  a*  the  refiacling  forces  of  the  iVcond  are  K*^*^^*’ 
or  Icfs  than  thofe  of  the  ftril,  or  rather  according  as^^i^i,;^,,. 
the  area  rxpreffingthe  fquarc  of  the  fpccific  velocity  is.lyiaios. 
greater  or  Icfs.  And  as  the  difference  of  thefc  area*  oyiWctrc- 
is  a determined  quantity,  the  difference  between  the  l|®^'*®*** 
velocity  in  the  medium  of  incidence  and  the  velcciiy 
in  the  medium  of  tcfradlion,  will  alfo  be  a detenniaed 
quantity.  Therefore  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence 
will  be  in  a conilant  ratio  to  the  line  of  the  angle  of 
refracfldn  ; and  thus  ratio  will  be  compounded  ol  the 
ratio  of  the  fine  of  iucidcncc  in  the  tiril  mevtium  to 
the  Gne  of  relradiion  in  a void;  and  the  ratio  of  the 
Gne  of  incidence  in  a void  to  the  Gnc  of  rcG'ikttiun  in 
the  fecond  meiiiiim.  If  therefore  a ray  of  light,  mo- 
ving through  a void  in  any  direction,  lhali  pala  through 
any  number  of  media  !>uunded  by  parallei  planes,  its 
direiflion  in  the  laff  medium  will  be  the  fame  as  if  it 
had  cooie  into  it  from  a void. 

5.  it  alfo  follow*  from  thefe  propoGtioos,  that  if 
the  obliquity  of  incidence  on  the  pollerior  furfacc  of 
a tranfparent  body  be  fuch,  that  the  light  Ihouli  be 
refleded  back  again,  the  pUcing  a mafs  of  the  lame 
or  of  another  medium  in  contact  with  this  furf.ice, 
will  CRufe  it  to  be  tranfmltted,  and  this  the  more  com- 
pletely, as  the  added  medium  is  more  denfe  or  mure 
refractive ; and  the  refliCtion  fro.m  the  fepirating 
furface  will  be  tlie  more  vivid  In  proportion  os  the  po- 
Aerior  fubftance  is  Icfs  denfe  or  of  a fmaiier  refractive 
power.  It  Is  not  even  nsccffaiy  that  the  other  body 
be  in  contact ; it  is  enough  if  it  be  fo  near  that  thole 
parts  of  the  retracing  Grata  which  arc  beyoud  the 
bodies  interfere  with  ur  coincide  with  each  other. 

All  thefc  confequenew  are  agrccalle  to  experience. 

The  brilliant  reflection  from  a dew-drop  ceafea  when 
it  touches  the  leaf  on  which  it  reds;  The  brilliancy 
of  a diamond  i«  greatly  damaged  by  raoiitore  getting 
behind  Its  The  opacity  of  the  combined  roirror  plates, 
mentione<l  in  the  freond  corollary,  is  removed  by  let- 
ting water  get  between  them : A piece  of  gUfs  is 
diiltnClly  or  clearly  feen  in  air,  mure  faintly  wliCD  im* 
merfed  in  water,  liill  more  faintly  amidfl  oil  of  olives, 
and  rt  is  hardly  perceived  in  fpirits  of  turpeotiue. 

Thefe  phenomena  arc  incompatible  with  the  notion 
that  re^dion  Is  occafioned  by  imparl  on  folid  matter, 
whetlitr  of  the  tranfparent  bi^y,  or  of  any  asthcr  or 
other  fancied  fluid  behind  itj  and  their  perfect  coin- 
cidence with  the  legitimate  coDfequenccs  of  the  affu- 
med  principles,  is  a ffrong  argument  in  favour  of  the 
truth  of  thofe  principles.  ijs' 

It  is  worth  while  to  noeation  here  a faCt  taken  no- 
tier  of  by  Mr  Beguelin,  and  propofed  at  a great 
Gcalty  in  the  Newtonian  theory  of  refraCtioo.  In  theucy  oi 
order  to  get  the  greateil  pofiibhr  refraction,  and  the  leiradwo- 
fimpIcH  meaforc  of  the  refracting  power  at  the  ante- 
rior furface  of  any  tranfpareat  fuhftanoe.  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  enjoins  ua  to  employ  a ray  of  light  falling  on 
the  furface  quam  cUiipa^me.  But  Mr  Beguelio  ioiind, 
that  when  the  oUiq^uity  of  incadcace  in  gUCi  was  about 
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Caufe  ef  fiiy’  fCf,  no  wa#  PcrmAeJ,  but  that  it  wa*  wholly 
rriU^ictl.  He  ilfo  obferved,  that  when  he  gradually 
' »ncT«fed  the  obliquity  of  iticiJeucc  on  the  porterior 

fijrfacc  of  the  glifi,  the  li^ht  which  emerged  Utl  of 
all  did  not  Ikim  along  the  furface.  making  an  angle  of 
with  the  perpendicular,  a§  it  fhnuU  do  by  the 
Newtonian  tKeor>',  but  made  an  angle  of  more  than 
ten  mirkute^  with  the  pofterior  fu'face.  Alfo,  when  he 
began  with  eery  great  ol  liquitiea,  fo  that  all  the  light 
wai  lefiedcd  back  into  the  glafj,  and  gradually  dimi- 
nished the  obliquity  of  incidence,  the  firJl  ray  of  Uglit 
which  emerged  did  not  /kim  along  the  farfa^,  but 
waa  laifcd  about  to  or  15  minutes, 
ilhawii  to  thefe  phenomena  aiif  npceflary  confrqiunces 

bribe ne«  of  our  principle*,  combined  with  whst  obftrvaiioa 
((fATT eon.  teaches  u«  concerning  the  forces  which  bodies  exert 
on  the  rays  of  light,  it  is  CTidenl,  from  the  experi- 
theory,  *«d  ***®^**  of  Grimaldi  and  Newitui,  that  light  is  both  at- 
• ff'wrfca  traMed  and  repelled  by  folid  boiies-  Newton’s  fa- 
«oc6  ms*  gaciouA  analylis  of  thefe  expcriroriits  difeovered  frve- 
tMOefiL  ^liernatUma  of  adual  inileciion  and  deiiccflon  : and 
he  gives  us  the  precife  dilUnce  from  the  body  when 
fome  of  thefe  attractions  eiKl  and  repuh'ion  cummenccs; 
and  the  moft  remote  a^ion  to  be  ubferved  in  his  ex* 
perinaents  it  rcpuKion.  I.et  us  fuppofe  this  lobe  the 
cafe,  although  it  be  not  abfolutely  neccifary.  Let  us 
fuppofe  that  the  forces  arc  reprefented  by  the  ordi- 
Plue  natea  of  a curve  mhnpc  (fee  fig.  7. ) which  croiTes  the 
CcCLIV.  abfeiff^  in  b.  Draw  bo  parallel  to  the  rtfradfing  fur- 
face.  When  the  obliquity  of  incidence  of  the  ray  AB 
ha»  become  fo  L^cat,  (hat  its  path  iir  the  glafs,  or  in 
the  refra^ing  ifratuoi,  does  not  cut,  but  only  touches 
the  line  ob^  it  can  penetrate  no  further,  but  ii  to- 
tally reA’Aed  ; and  this  miift  happen  in  all  greater 
obii<}ui(ics.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  ray  L.E, 
moving  within  the  glafi,  has  but  a very  fmall  perpen- 
dicular  velocity,  it  will  penetrate  the  refracting  llra- 
tum  no  further  thaiT  till  this  perpendicular  velocity  is 
cxtinguilhet’,  and  its  path  becomes  patailel  to  (he  fur- 
face,  and  it  will  be  reflcAed  back.  As  the  pcrpvoii- 
cular  velocity  in ‘reafes  by  dirointShing  the  obliquity 
of  incidence,  It  will  penetrate  farther;  and  the  laft 
reflexion  will  happen  when  it  penetrates  fo  far  that  its 
pith  touches  the  line  ob>  Now  dimir.iih  the  ddiquity 
by  a fincrie  fecund  ; the  light  will  get  over  tlic  line 
0 W'ili  defcTibe  an  arch  or/B  concave  upwards,  and 
will  emerge  in  a dirediion  BA,  which  docs  not  Ikim 
the  furface,  hut  is  fcnfibly  raifed  ihuve  it.  And  thus 
the  fab\a  obferved  by  M.  fiegoelin,  inftead  of  bein^  an 
obje^ion  againlf  tliis  tbeoiy,  aifoid  an  argument  in  its 
favour. 

EuJcri  7’  philofophers  who  mainuio  the  theory  of 

tb'orv  of  undulation, are  under  the  necefiTuy  of  counc^iag  the  dt- 
w4vUtioo  fperfive  powers  of  bodies  with  their  mean  refradive 
t*  Mwers.  Mr  Euler  has  attempted  to  deduce  a necef- 
Lry  difference  in  the  velocity  of  the  rays  of  dilferent 
colours  from  the  different  frequency  of  the  undula- 
tions, which  be  aliens  as  the  caule  of  their  different 
colorific  powers.  HU  veafoaing  on  thia  fub^eft  is  of 
the  moll  delicate  nature,  and  omatcIligihZe  to  fuch  as 
arc  not  completely  matter  of  the  rnfiaitefinal  calculus 
of  partial  differences,  and  is  unlatisfaflory  to  fuch  a& 
are  able  to  go  through  its  intricacies.  It  is  contra, 
dided  by  fatt.  He  fays,  and  indeed  to  be  cuofiilent 
be  mutt  fay  it,  that  muficai  (buads  which  d&ttec  gieav 
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ly  in  acutencfi  are  propagated  through  the  air  with  of 
different  velocitica  : but  one  of  the  fmallctt  belh  in 
*thc  ebimes  of  St  Giles’s  church  in  Eiiiiburgh  wis  * * 

ttruck  agiiiml  the  rim  of  the  very  deep  toned  bell  on 
whidi  the  hours  arc  ffruck.  When  the  found  w.ts 
Hdcncd  to  by  a nice  obferver  at  the  ditiance  of  mure 
than  two  rniics,  no  interval  whatever  coulJ  he  obfer- 
ved.  A firniUr  experiment  was  exhibited  to  Mr  Eu- 
ler himfelf,  by  mcm.r  of  a curious  mafical  inllrument 
(if  it  can  be  fb  called)  ufed  at  St  Pctet/burgli,  an.l 
which  may  be  hcaid  at  three  or  four  miles  diltance. 

But  the  experiment  with  the  bells  is  URCxceplionable, 
as  the  two  founds  were  produced  in  tlic  very*  fime 
iattant.  This  connedtien  between  the  rcfr^ngihility 
in  geticral  and  the  velocity  mu(l  be  admitted,  in  its 
full  extent,  in  every  atteo.pt  to  explain  rei'raction  by 
undulation;  and  Euler  was  forced  by  it  to  adopt  a 
certain  coDfequence  which  made  a neceffary  connec- 
lion  between  the  mean  refratttion  and  the  dif{>crfii->n 
of  bclerogeneoui  rayi.  Coniident  of  his  aiulyfis,  he 
gave  a deaf  car  to  all  that  was  told  him  of  Mr  Dol- 
kmd's  improvements  on  telcfcojKrs,  and  aiTcrted,  that 
they  could  not  be  fuch  as  were  rcLted  ; for  an  in- 
creafe  of  mean  refraction  muft  alw.^.ys  be  accompanied 
with  a Jtt^rjninfU  incrcsCe  of  dlfpcrfion.  Newton  had 
faid  the  fame  thing,  being  miHcd  by  a limited  view  of 
his  own  principles;  but  the  difpcrfioQ  aHigncd  Ly  him 
waa  different  from  that  affirned  by  Euler.  The  dif- 
pute  between  Euler  and  Dnllond  was  confine.!  to  the 
decifion  of  this  quedioo  only  ; and  when  fomc  glaffcs 
made  by  a German  chemiil  at  St  Pctcrlbor^h  con- 
vinced Eukr  that  his  determination  was  erroneous,  he 
had  not  the  candour  to  give  up  llic  principle  which 
had  forced  him  to  this  dctermisaiioii  of  the  difper* 
lion,  but  immediately  introduced  a new  the<ar)*  of  the 
achromatic  tclefcopca  of  Dollond  ; a theory  which 
took  the  artifls  out  of  the  track  marked  out  by  ma-- 
ihcmaticians,  and  in  which  they  Lad  made  cottfidcr- 
able  advances,  and  led  them  into  anetther  pith,  pro- 
pofing  maximt  of  coiiilrudlion  hitherto  untried,  and 
incoufi.'lent  with  real  improvements  which  they  had  tv^ 
already  made.  The  leading  priuctple  in  lh*3  theory  And  ini£- 
is  to  arrange  the  different  ultimate  images  of  a point 
which  arilc  cither  from  the  error*  of  a fphencal  ligurc 
nr  different  refrangibiilty,  in  a.  ttraight  line  piffln^ 
through  the  centre  of  the  eye.  Tiic  theory  itfelf  is 
fpecioUE ; and  it  requires  great  matbeuattcal  ikill  to 
accompliili  this  point,  and  bardiy  Ids  to  decide  on 
the  propriety  ol  the  cunKru^ion  which  Wt  recum- 
mends.  It  is  therefore  but  little  knoaui.  But  that  it 
is  a falfe  theory,  is  Ckideni  irum  one  fimplc  corfidcra- 
tion.  In  the  moll  inditlinitt  vtfion  ariitng  from  the 
wortt  coiitlrutilon,  this  rectilineal  alrangcmcnt  of  the 
images  obtains  completely  in  tliat  pencil  which  is  li- 
tuateJ  in  the  axi^  and  yet  the  vifion  is  indidinfl.. 

But,  what  is  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  this  new  theory 
is  purely  nuthematical,  fuiting  any  obferved  dlfpcr- 
five  power,  and  las  no  cunoediou  with  the  p’i)ucal* 
theory  of  undulations,  or  indeed  with  any  mcclunical 
principles  whatever.  But,  by  admitting  aay  dtfpcr- 
five  power,  whatever  may  Ik  the  mean  refractions 
all  the  phyfical  doctrines  in  his  Novit  Tbcoru  LucU  tt 
Co/orvm  tut  overlooked,  and  therefore  never  once  men- 
tioned, although  the  effutts  of  Mr  Zeiber’s  glafa  are 
taken  notice  of  as  iucoafiilcot  with  that  mccbanlcai 

propo* 
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Caufe  of  propofition  of  winch  occaHoncd  the  whole 

Rcfraaion.  between  Euler  and  Dollond. 

^ “ They  are  indeed  incoofident  with  the  unlverfallty 
of  that  proportion.  Newton  advances  it  in  his  optics 
merely  as  a mathematical  proportion  highly  pro> 
bublCf  but  fays  that  it  will  be  correfted  if  ^ Jhall find 
il  falfe.  The  ^ound  on  which  he  fe<nu  (for  he  does 
nfrt  exprefbly  Uy  fo)  to  reft  Its  probability  ts  a limited 
slew  «f  his  own  principle,  the  aflion  of  bodies  on 
light.  He  (not  knowing  any  caufe  to  the  contrary) 
fuppofed  that  the  adion  of  all  bodies  wai  fimilir  on 
the  different  kinds  of  light,  that  is,  that  the  fpcci6c 
velocities  of  the  differently  coloured  rays  had  a deter- 
mined proportion  to  each  other.  This  was  gratui- 
tous; and  it  might  have  been  doubted  by  him  who 
had  obferved  the  analogy  between  the  chetniea]  ac- 
tions of  bo.Ues  by  eledlivc  attradiioni  and  repulfions, 
and  the  fimilar  actions  on  Ught.  Not  only  have  dif- 
fetrnt  menftrua  unequal  adions  on  their  f<^id&,  but 
the  Older  of  their  afhaities  is  alfo  different,  la  like 
manner,  we  might  expeA  not  only  that  fome  bodies 
would  atuaA  light  in  general  more  than  others,  but 
alfo  might  differ  in  the  proportion  of  their  aAions  on 
the  different  kinds  of  light,  and  this  fo  much,  that 
fome  might  even  attraA  the  red  more  than  the  violet. 
H'hc  late  diftoverics  in  chemiftry  fhow  us  fome  very 
diftinA  proofs,  that  light  is  not  exempted  from  the 
laws  of  chemical  aAion,  and  that  it  is  fufceptible  of 
chemical  combination.  The  change*  produced  hy 
the  fun*s  light  on  vegetable  colours,  Ihows  the  oecefllty 
of  illumination  to  produce  the  green  fecula ; and  the 
aromatic  oils  of  plants,  the  irritability  of  their  leaves 
by  the  aAion  of  light,  the  curious  cffeAs  of  it  on  the 
mineral  acids,  on  manganefe,  and  the  calces  of  bif> 
muth  and  lead,  and  the  imbibition  and  fubfequeot 
erniilion  of  it  by  phofphorcfcent  bodies,  aic  lirong 
proofs  of  its  chemical  sfKnities,  and  are  quite  inex- 
plicable on  the  theory  of  undulations. 

All  thefe  conhderations  taken  together,  had  they 
been  known  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  would  have  made 
him  cxpcA  differences  qmte  anomalous  in  the  difper- 
five  powers  of  different  tranfparrnt  bodies  | at  the  fame 
time  that  they  would  have  afforded  to  his  fagaciuui 
mind  the  ftrongcil  argument)  for  the  aftual  emifllon 
of  light  from  the  luminous  body. 

Havimc  in  this  manner  eftablifhed  the  obferved 
law  of  refraAionon  mechanical  principles,  (hawing  it  to 
be  a neceffary  confrquence  of  the  known  adion  of  bo- 
dies on  light,  wt  proceed  to  trace  its  mathematical  cod- 
fequcnccs  through  the  various  cafes  iu  which  it  may 
be  exhibited  to  our  obfervation.  Thefe  conftitute 
that  part  of  the  mathemaiicul  branch  of  optical  fcience 
138  which  is  called  Jinptna. 

We  are  quite  unacquainted  with  the  law  of  aAion 
• iJiteniity  of  o*' variation  of  the 

•(erstSioM  intenfity  of  the  attraAIons  and  repuKtons  exerted  at 
and  rt^uh  different  diftances.  All  that  wc  can  fay  is,  that  from 
fcon*  un*  experiments  and  obfrrvations  of  Grimaldi,  New- 
ton,  and  others,  light  is  defleAed  towards  a body  or 
is  attriAcd  by  it,  at  fome  diftances,  and  repelled  at 
others,  and  this  with  a variable  intenfity.  The  ac- 
tion may  be  extremely  different,  both  In  extent  and 
force,  in  different  bodies,  and  change  by  a very  dif- 
ferent law  with  the  fame  change  of  diftaoce.  But, 
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amidft  all  this  variety,  there  is  f certain  (imilarity  ari-  C»uf«  at 
fing  from  the  joint  aAion  of  many  particles,  which  *^*fr*^*ou« 
fhould  be  noticcsl,  beesufe  it  tends  both  to  explain  ija 
the  fimilarity  obferved  in  the  refraAions  of  light,  and*n,e  of 
dlfo  its  conneAion  with  the  phenomena  of  refleAion.  vari\tt'>a  in 
The  law  of  variation  in  the  joint  aAion  of  many  ^hc  aAioo 
particles  adjoining  to  the  furfacc  of  a rcfraAing 
dium,  is  extremely  different  from  that  of  a fingle  par-^g^eot 
tide;  but  when  this  bit  is  known,  the  other  may  befmm  thit 
foutid  out.  We  ftiaU  iiluflrate  this  matter  by  a very  ®f  one  j bjt 
Ample  cafe.  Let  DE  (hg.  9.)  be  the  funacc  of  ^ 

medium,  and  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  aAion  of  a par- be  known.  l 
tide  of  the  medium  on  a particle  of  light  exteildl  P.ars 
to  the  d'.ftance  £A,  and  that  it  is  proportional  to  the  .CCd-lV*. 
ordinates  ED,  F/*,  G/t  Hib,  dec.  of  the  line  A A C^fiDf 
that  is,  that  the  aAioc  of  the  particle  E of  tbe  me* 
dium  OD  a particle  of  light  in  F,  is  to  its  aAion  OBli 
particle  in  H as  F/'to  Hi,  and  that  it  is  aUraAe4  it 
F but  repelled  at  H,  as  expreffed  by  the  fttuatioo  o£ 
the  ordinates  with  refpcA  to  the  abfeifik.  in  the  Use 
A£  produced  to  D,  make  £B,  £^,  £»,  Ex,  £s»  &e* 
refpcCtively  equal  to  £A,  EH,  £C,  EG,  £F,  See, 

It  is  evident  that  a particle  of  the  medium  at  B w9l 
exert  no  aAion  on  the  particle  of  light  In  E,  and  thtk. 
the  paniclrs  of  the  m^ium  in  « > a E,  will  exert  OB 
it  aAions  proportional  to  Hi,  G/,  Ffi  LD. 

fore,  fuppoling  tbe  matter  of  the  medium  contiouoil||  ^ 

thr  whole  aAion  exerted  by  the  row  of  particles 

will  be  reprefented  by  the  area  AiCDE } and  till 

aAion  of  the  particles  between  B and  » will  bercM^ 

fented  by  the  area  AACfiF,  and  that  of  the  partB|i^ 

between  £ and  p by  the  area  I^DE.  '1^'^ 

Now  let  tbe  particle  of  light  be  in  F,  and  tfelft  1 

FeirAE.  It  is  no  lefs  evident  that  the  particle  of  ' 

light  in  F will  be  aAed  on  by  the  pirticles  in  £0  alone^ 
and  that  it  will  be  aAcd  on  in  the  fame  manner  at  S 
particle  in  £ is  aAed  on  by  the  particles  in  *B.  Thete* 
fore  tbe  aAion  of  the  whole  row  of  particles  £B  on  s 
particle  in  F will  be  reprefented  liy  the  area 
And  thus  the  aAion  on  a pArticle  of  light  in  any  poiok 
of  AE  will  be  reprefented  by  the  area  which  Ucs  be- 
yond it.  ^ 

But  let  fuppofe  the  particles  of  light  to  bewitw 
in  the  medium,  bs  at  r,  and  make  e./sAE.  It  it 
again  evident  that  tt  is  aAcd  on  by  the  particles 
of  the  medium  ( etween  and  d with  a force  tepre* 
fented  by  the  area  AaCDE,  and  in  the  oppulite 
dire  lion  by  the  particles  in  £>  with  a force  re« 
prclcnicd  by  the  area  Ff  DE.  T^is-  baUnccj  as  1 
equal  quantity  of  aAim,  and  there  remains  as 
expreO^  by  th«  am  Tlu  frfnrr. 

and  fimilar  line  to  Ai^TDE  h«  dLfcribed'dn  the  abrcifa' 

£B,  the  aAion  of  the  medium  on  a particle  of  light 
in  f will  be  rcprefectcd  by  the  area  lying  be* 

yond  it. 

If  we  now  draw  a line  AKLMRNPB  whofc  ordi- 
nates CK,  F(^  *K,  &c.  arc  as  tlic  ^rcKs  oi  the  olhdr 
curve,  cilimat^  from  A aud  B f thefe  ordinates  will 
rcprcfcQt  the  whole  forces  which  are  exerted  by  the 
particles  in'EB,  <*n  a partiAe  of  light  moving  from  A 
to  B.  'L'bfs  curve  will  cut  the  axis  in  points  E,  N 
fuefa,  that  the  ordinates  drawn  through  them  inter* 
crpt  areas  of  the  bril  curve,  whicli  are  equal  on  each 
fide  of  the  axis;  and  in  thefe  points  the  paiiivle  of  light 
fuilaiBSQa  aAioo  from  the  medium.  Thefe  |>oinuart 

very 
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Ouic  my  diilhTBt  from>  the  fimiiar  pomtt  of  the  curve  ex< 
pT^og  the  adtoo  of  a fingle  article.  Thele  UA  are 
J ~ ^ ID  the  TCf y placea  where  ihc  light  fuftaint  the  great- 
eft  rcpul&ve  aAton  of  the  whole  row  of  pirtielea.  la 
the  fame  manner  may  a curve  be  conftrufied,  whofe  or- 
4iiaatca  expreCi  the  united  adioo  of  the  whole  medium. 

From  chefc  obfervattom  we  kain  in  general,  that  a 
particle  of  light  within  the  fpacc  of  adlion  ia  aAed  on 
with  equal  furcea,'  and  in  the  fame  dtrettion,  when  at 
cqoal  diftancca  on  each  fide  of  the  furfiice  of  the  me- 
dinm. 


Of  the  foeal  J^tance  of  rayt  rtfraBcd  by  pfjtng  ot/t  of  one 
medium  into  onutber  of  J^trtrd  daifty  and  through  a 
plane furfaee. 


Ltwma.  The  indefinitely  fcnsll  variation  of  the  angle 
of  incidence  in  to  the  fimulraueoua  variation  of  the 
angle  of  rrfradion  at  the  tangent  of  incidence  U to 
the  tangent  of  refradion ; or,  the  cotemporaneoua 
variationa  of  the  anglea  of  incidence  and  refradiioo  ave 
proportional  to  the  tangent*  of  thefe  angles. 

FU*e  Let  RVF,  rV/'(fig.  lo.)  be  the  progrefiof  the  raya 
CCCLiV.  rfftsAcd  at  V (the  angle  rVR  hei»  confidered  in  ita 
evanefeenc  ttate),  and  VC  perpendicular  to 
the  refrading  furfaceVA.  From  C draw  CD,  CB 
^'«fw«  perpendicular  to  the  incident  and  refraded  rays  RV, 
VF,  cutting  rV»  V/  in  / and  tf,  and  let  Cd,  Cb  be  per- 
pendicular to  rV,  Wf 

Becaufe  the  fines  of  ioddence  and  refradion  are  ia 
a cooftant  ratio,  their  fimuliantout  variationa  are  in 
the  fame  conftant  ratio.  Now  the  angle  RVr  is  to  the 
B3  Df  BC 

angle  FV/'io  the  ratio  of  jjy  tojjvi  that  ii,  of-g^ 


DC  fin  incid.  fin.  refr. 

to  jjy,  tfa.t 

tan,  imtd.  to  km.  rfr. 

Cproi/ary.  The  difference  of  thefe  variatioaa  ia  to 
the  greaicJt  or  leaft  of  them  as  the  diScreoce  of-  the 
tangents  lo  the  greateftor  leaft  taageoC 
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Pf»te  Lett»OTiya  RV,  KP  diverge  from,  or  converge 
CCCLV.  to,  a point  R ffigs.  I,  2,  3,  4.),  and  pafs  through  tbto 
plane  furface  PV  feparating  two  refmding  mediuma 
AB,  of  which  let  B be  the  mofl  refrading,  and  let 
RV  be  perpendicular  to  tfaefnrface.  li  ii  required  to 
determine  the  point  of  difprrfioa  or  coDfcrgeoce, 

. of  the  refraded  rays  VD,  PE. 

Make  VR  to  VG  as  the  fine  of  refradioa  to  the 
fioce  of  incidence,  and  draw  GIK  parallel  to  the  fur- 
face*  cutting  the  incident  ray  in  L About  the  oerure 
P,  with  the  radius  PI,  deferibe  an  arch  of  a circle  IF, 
catting  VR  in  F ( draw  P£  tending  from  or  towarda 
F.  We  fay  PE  is  the  refra^d  ray,  and  F the  point 
of  difprrftoo  or  coovergeoce  of  the  rays  RV,  RP,  or 
the  corjugate  focus  to  R. 

For  fioce  G1  and  PV  are  paraUcl  and  PF  equal  to 
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M,  we  bate  PF  : PRsrPI  s PR,=VG  ! VR,=fin. 
incid.  : fin.  refr.  But  PF  : PR=fin.  PRV  : fin.  ; 

PFV,  and  RRV  ia  equal  to  the  ang^  of  incidence  ^ ' 

at  Pi  therefore  PFV  la  the  correfpooding  angle  of  re* 
fradion,  FPE  ia  the  refraded  raj,  and  F the  conju- 
gate focus  to  R. 

Coroh  I.  If  diverging  or  converging  riya  fall  on 
the  furface  of  a more  refradlinB  medium,  they  will 
diverge  or  converge  left  after  rctradinn,  F being  far- 
ther the  furUce  than  R.  The  contrary  muft  hap- 
pen when  the  diverging  or  converging  raya  fall  on  the 
furface  of  a lefa  refraning  mediom,  becaufe,  in  thla 
cafe,  F ia  nearer  to  the  furface  than  K. 

Corol.  3.  h*ct  Rp  be  another  ray,  more  oblique 
than  RP,  the  refracting  point  p being  farther  from  V, 
and  let  fpe  be  the  refraCted  ray,  determined  by  the 
Lmc  conltr\i£tioo.  Becaufe  the  arches  Fl,yi,  are  per- 
peodiculai  to  their  radii,  it  is  evident  that  they  will 
ccoverge  to  fome  point  within  the  angle  RIK,  and 
therefore  will  not  crofs  each  other  between  F and  1 : 
therefore  R/  will  be  greater  than  RF,  as  RF  ia 
greater  than  RG,  for  fimilar  reafona.  Heece  it  fol- 
Iowa,  that  ail  the  raya  which  tended  from  or  towards  R« 
and  were  incident  00  the  whole  of  VP/,  will  not  di- 
verge from  or  converge  to  F,  but  will  diffufed  over 
the  line  G^.  This  diffufion  ia  called  aberratioa  from 
the  focus,  and  ta  fo  much  greater  as  the  gayi  are  more 
oblique.  No  raya  fimsin^  from  or  towards  R will 
have  point  of  concourfe  anth  RV  nearer  to  R than  F 
IS  : But  if  the  obliquity  be  inconfidrrable,  fo  that  the 
ratio  of  RP  to  FP  does  not  differ  fenfibly  from  that 
of  RV  to  FV,  the  point  of  concourfe  will  not  be  fea* 
fibly  removed  from  G.  G ia  therefore  ufually  called 
the  conjugate  foeut  to  R.  It  ia  the  conjugate  focoa 
of  an  tndefioiuly  fftoder  penal  of  raya  fading  per^D* 
dicuUrty  00  the  furface.  The  conjugate  focus  of  an 
oblique  penci),  or  even  of  fwo  oblique  rays,  whofe  dtfi- 
perfion  on  the  furface  ia  confiderable,  is  of  more  dif- 
ficult inveftigaiioo.  See  Crawfmdt**  Natural  PhUoJ^ 
phy  for  1 very  neat  and  elementaiy  deterroinatioa  (1). 

J Q a work  of  this  kind,  it  it  enoagh  to  have  pointed  * 
om,  in  an  eafy  and  familiar  minoer,  the  nature  of  op- 
tical aberration.  But  as  this  ia  the  chief  caufe  of  the 
imperfedioD  of  opiical  infirumenta,  and  at  the  only 
method  of  removing  this  imperftCUon  u to  ditBiniin 
this  aberration,  oc  cone  A it  by  a fubfequeot  abermtioa 
in  the  oppofite  dircAion,  we  OwU  here  give  a funds* 
mratal  and  very  (hnple  propofitioii,  which  will  (with 
obvious  alterationa)  affply  to  all  important  cafea.  Thia 
is  the  determtaation  of  the  focus  of  an  iofioitely  Dea- 
der pencil  of  oblique  rays  RP.  K/.  • 

**  Retaining  theformer  coaftruAion  for  the  ray  PF, 

(fig.  I.)  fuppofe  tbeotbefr^R/ infinitely  near  to  RP. 

Draw  PS  perpendicular  to  rV^  and  Rr  perpendicular 
to  KP,  vDd  make  P>-  : PS=VR  t VF.  On  PV  dcfcribe 
the  femicirde  rRP,  and  00  PS  the  femidicle  SrP,  cut- 
Uag.tbe  refraded  ray  PF  in  v,  draw /r,/S,/a.'*  k 
**  foUowa 


(1)  We  refer  to  GraveCiade,  becaufe  we  confider  it  aa  of  importance  to  make  foch  a work  as  ours  ferve 
aa  a generd  tadex  to  fcieace  and  literature.  At  the  fame  tiaae  we  take  the  liberty  lo  ob  rve,  that  the  fo- 
c^  ra  qoeftioa  is  virtually  determined  by  the  conftrudioa  which  we  have  given ; for  the  points  P,  F of  ^ 
^ line  PF  are  detcrmiMd,  and  therefore  ita  pofitioo  ia  alfo  determined.  The  fame  tltme  of  the  pofiuo*-* 
aad  tbcrefoia  the  iatcficduMa  f of  the  two  liaei  ialskcwtfc  decermiacd  ** 


Vcl.  XIII.  Purr,  to  kcaac^  iirt  du,  l«f  ,uU»  Otwaal. 
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R«Cr»ft»e«  fcHovt  ffsm  tbe  lemaia«  cliat  if  9 he  the  focue  of 
royi,  the  variation  P(^  of  the  aoftk  of  re- 

. . frafiioa  ti  u>  the  cotrefpoodio^  varlacioo  PKo  of  the 

aogle  of  incidence  aj  (he  uogeht  of  the  angle  of  re> 
fraAioo  VFP  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  incideoee 
VHP.  Now  may  be  conUdered  ai  coinciding  with 
Oie  arch  of  fcmioircks.  Therefore  the  angles 
PR^,  \*tf  are  equal,  ai  alfo  the  angles  P^,  Pl^. 
But  PSp  is  to  Pr^BS  Pr  to  PS;  that  is,  as  VR  lo  Vr  ; 
that  ii,  as  the  cotangent  of  the  angle  of  incidence  to 
ike  cotangent  uf  the  angle  of  refraction;  that  it,  as 
the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  rrfra&ion  to  the  tangent 
of  the  angle  of  incidence.  Therefore  the  point  f ta 
the  focus. 


0/  RtfrattuM  by  Sphnical  Sutfateu 
General  PaoBLEM. 

To  find  the  fvicus  of  refra^^ed  rays,  the  focua  of  in- 
cident rays  being  given. 

WsM  Let  PVr  (ligs.  y,  6,  7,  ft,  9,  10, 11,  12.  13,  14O 
CCCLV.  j|  fpbcricsl  furfKe  whofc  centre  ia  C,  and  Tel  the 
incident  light  diverge  from  or  cboverge  to  K. 

Solutictu  Draw  the  ray  RC  through  the  centre, 
outtiog  the  furface  in  the  point  V,  which  wc  (hall  de* 
nominate  the  veritx,  while  KC  is  called  the  oxu* 
This  ray  p^es  on  vithout  refraAion,  becaufe  it  co- 
incides with  the  .perpendicular  to  the  furface.  Let 
141  ICP  be  another  incident  tay,  which  is  refrafted  at  P, 
n«  h^B  draw  the  radius  PC.  In  RP  make  RE  to  RP  at  the 
fin®  mcideoce  m to  the  fine  of  refradion  n ; and 
rplwrlcal^  about  the  centre  R,  with  the  diftance  RE,  defciibe 
iiirfacct  the  circle  EK,  cutting  PC  in  K ; draw  KK  and  PF 
aftertained.  parallel  to  it,  cutting  the  axis  in  F.  PF  is  the  ro- 
• fracled  ray,  and  F is  the  focus. 

For  the  triangles  PCF,  KCR  are  ftmilar,  and  the 
angles  at  P and  K arc  equal.  Alfo  KK  is  equal  to 
RE,  and  RPD  is  the  angle  of  incidence.  Now 
iw : «=  RK : RP,=fin.DPR  j fin.  RKP,=an.DFR : 
hn.  CPF.  Therefore  CPF  is  the  angle  of  lefraclion 
correrponding  to  the  angle  of  incidence  RPD,  and 
PF  it  the  refraded  ray,  and  F the  focus.  Q.  E-  D. 

CPxCR 

Cor,  I.  CK  : CP=CR  : CF,  and  CF=— 

Now  CPxCR  is  a conflant  quantity  1 and  therefor*  CF 
41  rtciprocaliy  aa  CK,  which  evidcnlly  varies  with  a va- 
nation  of  the  arch  VP.  Hence  it  follows,  that  all  the 
rays  flowing  from  R arc  oot  collcAed  at  the  conju- 
gate focua  F,  The  ultimate  htuation  of  the  point  F, 
aa  the  point  P gradually  approaches  to,  and  at  la& 
coincidta  with,  V,  ia  called  the  eenjugate  focut  of  een- 
jya/rwya,  and  the  diftance  between  this  focus  and  the 
focus  of  a lateral  ray  is  called  the  aierretiom  of  that  ray, 
arthag  frpm  the  fpherical  figure. 

There  are,  however,  two  Rtuationa  of  the  point  R 
Rich,  that  aU  the  rays  which  flow  from  it  are  made  to 
diverge  from  one  point.  Ooe  of  thoie  is  C (6g.  5.), 
becaufe  they  all  pafs  ihro*  without  rrfraAion,  and  there- 
fore flill  diverge  from  C j the  other  is  when  rays  in 
the  rare  medium  with  a convex  furface  flow  from  a 
point  R,  (b  fituated  l^ood  the  ceouc  that  CV  is  to 
CR  as  the  fine  of  iocideoce  in  tlie  rare  medium  is  to 
the  fine  of  refradioo  in  the  denfer,  or  when  rays  io 
the  rare  medium  fall  on  the  cqoves  furface  of  the  den- 
ftr,  coavcrgtng  to  F>  fo  fituated  that  CF ; CV  s= 


C ; S.‘  Part  r.' 

In  this  eafir  they  wtB  all  be  2!fpcr(ed  fromKcfnAuft 
F,  fo  Ciuaed  tbit  CV  : CF  = a s «,  ss  CR  : CV Mp**«viul 
Ciir  fine  RPC  t fine  RKC  2=  a : = CR  - CP.  « . 


fur  fine  RPC  t fine  RKC  s:  a : as,  s CR  t CP, 
fine  RPC  : fine  PRC.  Therefore  the  angle  PRC  is 
equal  to  RKC,  or  to  FPC  {by  condnsRioa  of  the 
problem),  and  the  angle  C is  common  to  the  trian- 
gles PKC,  FPC ; they  are  therefore  fimilar,  and  the 
angles  PRC,  FPC  are  equal,  and  n : « s CP:  CE, 
= CK  : CR,  =:  CR  : CP;  therefore  CP  : CKs 
CP*  : CR* : but  CP  and  CR  are  conRam  quaniitiesi 
and  therefore  CK  is  a conflant  quantity,  and  (by  the 
corollary)  CF  is  a conflant  quantity,  and  all  the  raya 
flowing  from  R are  difperfed  from  F by  refrafltnb. 
In  like  manner  rays  converging  to  F will  by  refrac- 
tion converge  to  R.  This  was  firft  obferved  by  Hny- 


gens. 


2.  If  the  incident  ray  R*P  (fig.  5.)  is  parallel  to 
ibe  axis  RC,  are  have  PO  to  CO  as  the  fine  of  inci- 
dence to  the  fine  of  refradtou.  For  the  triangles 
R»PK*  PCO  are  fimilar,  and  PO  : COsrR’K* ; R*P, 


= m : ff. 

3.  In  this  cafe,  too,  we  have  the  focal  dlflance  of 
central  parallel  rays  rrckoaed  from  the  vertex  = 

X VC.  For  Gocc  PO  ia  ultimately  V’O,  we 

m -n 

have  JM  : « m:  VO  : CO,  and  m-~ti : m ~ VO— CO  : 

VO,  = VC  : VO.  and  VO  = X VC.  This  ia 

called  the  principal  focal  (Hftance,  or  focal  diflance  of 
parallel  rays.  Alfo  CO,  the  principal  focal  diftaoce 

reckoned  from  the  centre,  X VC. 

A'.  B.  When  m is  lefs  than  n,  «— n is  a negative 
quantity. — Alfo  ob:eryc,  that  in  applying  fymbds  to 
this  computation  of  the  focal  dillaoces,  thufc  lines  are 
to  be  accounted  pofiiivc  which  lie ’from  their  begin- 
nings, that  is,  from  the  vertex,  or  the  centre,  or  the 
radiant  point,  in  the  dirt^iou  of  the  incident  rays. 
Thus  when  rays  diverge  from  R on  the  convex  forw 
face  of  a medium,  VR  is  accounted  negative  and  VC 
pofitive.  If  the  light  pafles  out  of  air  into  glafs,  m 
IS  greater  than  n / but  if  it  pafTcs  oot  of  giafi  into  air, 
m is  Icfs  than  n.  If,  thtrefore,  parallel  rays  fall 
on  the  convex  furface  of  glafs  out  of  air,  in  which 
cafe  m;jB  = 5:2  very  neatly,  wc  have  for  the  prio- 

pal  focal  diflance  VC,  or-|-3VC.  But  if  it  pafs 
out  of  glafi  into  the  convex  furface  of  nir,  we  have 
VO=— ^VC,  or — zVC;  that  is,  the  focus  O will 

be  io  the  fame  fide  of  the  furface  with  the  incident 
light,  lo  like  manner,  we  ftiali  have  for  tbefe  two 
cafes  CO  = H-aVC  and  — 3VC.  i 

4.  By  conftru^lioQ  wc  have  RK  : RPsw  : n 

by  fimilarlty  of  triangles  - PF:  RKsCF  :CR 
tberefote  PF  :PR=asCF : iiCR 

and  wPRxCFsraCRxPF 

therefore  aiPR  : eCR  = PF  : CF 

and  «PR— «CR  :wPR=PF— CFePF 

ultimately  hbVR— nCR  imVR=VC : VF 

This  is  a very  general  optscnl  theorem,  and  affords 
an  cafy  metlsod  lor  computing  the  focal  diftaoce  of 
refraded  rays.  ' 

For  this  purpoTc  let  VR*  the  ihfUacc  of  ihe  ndixot- 
4 
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pomt|  he  eiprefW  hf  the  fymhol  r,  the  diftance  of 
«I  SuMiu*  focui  of  rtfrae^ed  rayt  hy  the  fymbol  _/i  and  the 
Kkdiua  oT  the  fphericul  furfacc  hy  4 ; ve  have 
^ ¥ * wr-  nr— a i mrz^a  : ft  and 

^ mar  mar 

mr — n r — a m—^nr^nd 

In  lU  application  due  attention  muft  be  paid  to  the 
qualittea  of  r and  n,  whether  tiiey  be  pofitive  or  cc> 
gative,  according  to  the  conditions  of  laft  corollary, 
^te  y.  If  H. ) be  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  coming 

CCCLV.  jjjg  oppofjt,.  yfc  fhil]  have  RQ^  RV  ; 
VF.  For  draw  Cy  parallel  to  PF,  cttttmg^P  in  qi 
then  t ^ = RP:  PF.  Now  q ii  the  focus  of  the 
parallel  rays  Fl\  Cq.  And  when  (he  )>oiat  P ulti* 
inately  coiacMlet  with  the  point  V,  f n uR  coincide 


with  ^ and  we  have  RQ^:  QC  = RV  ; VF. 

llilv  IS  the  moft  gcorrat  optical  lheorem«  and  is 
equally  applicable  to  Irnfcy,  or  even  to  a combination 
tit  them,  as  to  bmple  furfaces.  It  is  alfo  applicable 
to  rcfle^iona,  with  tliiv  dijfrrencc«  that  Q^i*  to  be 
■ITumed  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  coming  the  /me  way 
with  the  incident  raya.  It  ^Ifords  us  the  moR  com- 
j^endious  methods  of  computing  fymbolii.*aUy  and  arith- 
mctKally  the  foial  diflamrs  in  all  cafes. 

f).  We  have  alfo  Ry:  RPsrRV' : RF*  and  ultimate* 
V for  central  mys  RQ  : RV=RV;  RF,  and  RF= 
RV* 

R«t_- 

7.  Alfo  Ry:  RC:=RP:  RF,  and  uUrmately  RQ  : 

R VxRC 

RV=RC  t RF.  and  RF=-^^  . N.  B.  Thcfe 

foor  points  Q,  V,  C,  F,  either  lie  all  one  way  from 
K,  or  Two  orthem  fnrward  and  two  backward. 

8.  Alfo,  making  O the  principal  focus  of  rays 

coming  the  fame  way,  we  hate  Ry  : s oF,  and 


ultimately  RQj  Qr=cO  t OF,  and 

and  thertfmc  reciprocally  proportional  to  RQ^becaufc 
QCX/o  is  a conftfinl  quantity. 

1 hefe  comllaries  nr  theorems  give  tis  a variety  of 
methods  for  finding  the  focus  of  refrafttd  rays,  or 
the  other'  points  rehted  to  them  t and  each  formula 
roruinr  four  points,  of  which  any  three  Kcing  given 
the  fourth  may  he  ftumd.  Perhaps  the  Isfl  is  the  moli 
fimplc,  as  thr  quantity  oeXrQji  alwAys  negative,  be* 
caufe  o wiri  Q^are  on  dlFcretit  fidti. 

9.  Fiom  this  conftruAiun  we  may  alfo  derive  a very 
eafy  and  expc  iitious  method  of  drawing  many  refrafl. 
ed  rays.  Oraw  through  the  centre  C(fig.  15.  16.) 
a line  to  the  point  of  incidence  P,  and  a line  CA  pa- 
rallel to  the  incident  ray  UP.  Take  VO  to  VC  as 
the  fine  of  incilem  c to  the  fine  of  refraflion,  and 
about  A,  with  the  tadius  VO,  def.*ril>e  an  arch  of  a 
cireV  cutting  PC  pm’uccd  iu  B.  Join  AB;  and  PF 
parallel  to  A B in  the  refrafted  ray.  W'hcn  the  in- 
cident light  is  parallel  to  RC,  the  point  A rointidca 
with  V,  and  a circle  dtfcrihrd  round  V with  the  di- 
Asnee  VO  will  cut  the  lines  PC,  />C,  &c.  in  tlic  points 
B-^.  The  dcjnoaflratioTi  is  evident. 

Having  ihiii  dct<  rmine»l  the  f(K:a!  difiaiice  of  re* 
fratted  ray«,  it  wjTI  le  prnp^T  to  point  out  a little 
inure  paiticularly  its  relation  t<*  its  eoiijugiite  fircus 
•)  incident  ravs.  AVc  fhall  coi.fijcr  the  four  cafes  of 
Vot.Xin.  Paul. 


I C S.  a8y 

liglrt  incident  on  the  roavet  or  coficave  furface  of  a Refn^kkM 
denferora  rarer  medium.  by 

1 . Xxt  light  moving  in  air  fall  on  the  conve*  furface ** 

of  glaft  (fig.  5.  to  fig.  14.).  Let  ua  fuppofe  it  tend*  * 

ing  to  a point  beyond  the  glafs  infinitely  dillant.  It 

will  be  coUc6tctJ  to  its  principal  focus  9 beyond  the 
vertex  V.  Now  let  the  incident  light  converge  a 
little,  fo  that  R is  at  a great  diifxncr  beyond  the  fur- 
face.  The  focua  of  refra^ed  rays  F will  be  a little 
within  O or  nearer  to  V.  As  the  incident  rays  arc 
made  to  converge  more  and  more,  the  point  R cornea 
neaicr  to  V,  and  the  point  F alfo  approaches  it,  but 
with  a much  flower  motion,  being  always  fituated  be- 
tween O and  C till  it  is  overtaken  ty  R at  the  centre 
C,  when  the  incident  light  is  perpendicular  to  the  fur* 
face  in  every  point,  and  therefore  fufiers  no  rcfra61ioa. 

At  R haa  overtaken  F at  C,  ic^oow  paffci  it,  and  it 
agatn  overtaken  by  it  at  V.  Now  the  point  K is  on 
the  fide  from  which  the  light  comes,  that  is,  the  raya 
diverge  from  R.  After  refndion  they  will  diverge 
from  F a little  without  R t nnd  as  K recedes  farther 
from  V,  F recedes  fiill  farther,  and  with  an  accelerated 
motion,  till,  when  R comes  to  Q^  F has  {t^ne  to  aa 
infinite  ddlan^e,  or  the  refradted  rays  are  parallel. 

When  R ftdl  recedes,  F now  appears  on  the  other 
fi  le,  or  l>eycmd  V ; and  as  R recede?  back  to  an  in- 
finite difiance,  F has  come  to  O : ai>d  this  completes 
the  feries  of  variations,  the  motion  of  F during  tht 
wlnile  changes  of  fitnation  bang  in  the  fame  dia-Aioa 
with  the  mutlou  of  R, 

2.  Let  the  light  moving  tn  air  fa'l  on  the  concave 
furfacc  of  gUfs ; and  let  m begin  with  par4llcl  inci- 
dent rays,  conceiving,  as  b-fotc,  R to  lie  beyond  Ure 
gbfs  at  an  infinite  difiance.  I'hc  rwfrs^lcd  raya  will 
move  Mi  if  they  came  from  thepr!nd|>a]  focus  O,  lytQg 
on  that  fide  of  the  gUO  from  which  the  light  comet. 

At  the  inckieut  myi  are  made  gradually  more  conver- 
ging, and  the  point  of  convergence  R comes  toward 
the  glaf?,  the  conjugate  focus  F moves  backward 
from  O i the  refraAod  rays  growing  Lfs  and  lefs  dw 
verging,  till  the  point  R comes  -to  Qj  the  principal 
focua  on  the  other  fide.  The  rrfra^lcd  rays  are  aovr 
paraild,  or  F haa  retreated  to  an  infinite  difianoe. 

Fhc  i'.icideut  light  converging  fiiJlmore,  or  R comirtg 
bewicn  Q_and  V,  F will  appear  on  the  other  fide,  or 
beyond  the  furface,  or  within  the  gljfs,  and  will  ap- 
{woach  it  with  a rctxrJeJ  motion,  and  finally  overtake 
R at  the  fnrface  of  the  glala.  Let  R ennttmte  itamo- 
tiou  backwards  (for  it  has  ail  the  while  been  moviag 
backwards,  or  in  a direition  touti-ury  to  that  of  the 
light)  { that  ii,  let  U now  be  a radiaat  point,  moving 
backwards  from  the  utrface  of  the  gUds.  F will  at 
firA  he  without  it,  hut  will  l«c  ovrrtak.n  by  it  at  the 
centre  C,  when  the  ntys  will  fuffer  no  refraction.  R 
Ail)  fcicding,  mil  get  witiiout  F;  arvi  w-hile  R re- 
cedi'S  to  an  infinite  dilaace,  F will  recede  to  O,  And 
the  ferics  will  Lc  complete^. 

Let  the  li^ht  movii  * i:i  giifs  fall  oa  the  convex 
furfacc  of  air  j tlwt  la,  let  it  come  out  of  the  concave 
fmf  icc  of  gUfs,  and  Lt  the  in  klcnt  nivs  f>e  par-iUrl, 
or  tending  to  K,  infinitely  difiant  : tlrey  will  be  dif. 
perfed  by  refractian  from  Uie  princt,\al  fa.:us  O W'ith- 
iu  tlie  glafa.  As  they  ;>re  made  moie  cceiveiyiog,  R 
comes  ucartr,  and  F rctr^ts  backuzid,  till  R comes 
O o U 
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youffjt  to  Qj  the  principal  Toctw  without  the  gUfa  | when  F 
^ ' it  now  at  an  iofintte  diflaoce  within  the  gltit,  and  the 

« refrafled  laya  are  paraUel.  R ftiU  coming  nearer,  F 
BOW  appcari  before  the  gtaft,  overtaket  R at  the  centre 
C,  and  it  af^in  ovcitakc-o  by  it  at  V.  R now  beco- 
ming a radiant  point  within  the  glaft,  F followt  it 
backward^,  and  arrivea  at  O,  when  R haa  receded  to 
an  infinite  dillance,  and  the  (eriea  It  completed. 

4-  JLet  the  incident  light,  moring  In  ghft,  fall  on 
the  concare  furface  of  air,  or  come  out  of  the  convex 
fiuface  of  glafs.  Let  it  tend  to  a point  R at  an  infi- 
nite difiance  without  the  gWt.  The  refradted  raya 
will  converge  to  O,  the  principal  focua  without  the 
gbCa.  At  the  incident  light  it  ma^le  more  converging, 
R comet  towardt  the  glafi,  while  F,  fetting  out  from 
f,  olfo  approachee  the  glaft,  and  R overtaket  it  at 
the  furface  V.  R now  bccomet  a radiant  point  with- 
in the  glafs,  receding  backwards  from  the  furface.  F 
recedes  flower  at  firfi,  but  overtakes  R at  the  centre 
C,  and  pafict  it  with  an  accelerated  motion  to  an  infi- 
nite difiance  { while  R retreats  to  Qj  the  principal 
focus  within  the  gbft.  R ftill  retreating,  F appears 
before  the  glafs;  and  while  R retreats  to  an  infinite 
diflance,  F comes  to  V,  and  the  fcrica  is  completed. 


ICS.  Parti, 

ratio  of  the  fesiidtameters  RA,  ra;  and  confequently  Ofci<<e*. 
the  point  £ is  invariable  in  the  fame  lens.  Now  fup.  '""v 
pofing  a ray  to  pafs  both  ways  along  the  line  A^,  it 
Wing  equally  inclined  to  the  perpendiculars  to  the 
furfi^s,  will  be  equally  bent,  and  contrarywife  in  go- 
ing out  of  the  lent ; fo  that  its  emergent  parts  AQ^ 
tfg  will  be  parallel.  Now  any  of  thclc  leufes  will  be- 
come plano  convex  or  plano-concave,  hy  conceiving 
one  of  the  femidiameters  RA,  r<s  to  become  infinite, 
and  confequently  to  become  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
lens,  and  then  the  other  femidtanseUr  will  coincide 
with  the  axis  ; and  fo  the  points  A,  £ or  o,  E will 
coincide.  Q^E.  D. 

Coro/.  Hence  when  a pencil  of  rays  falls  almofi  per- 
pendicularly upon  any  kai,  whofc  thicknefs  is  tneon- 
fiderable,  the  courfe  of  the  ray  which  pafles  through 
£,  above  deferibed,  may  be  taken  for  a firaight  line 
palliag  through  the  centre  of  the  lens,  without  fen* 
fible  error  in  lenfible  things.  For  it  is  manifefi  from 
the  length  of  Ao  and  from  the  quantity  of  the  refrac- 
tions at  its  extremities,  that  the  perpendicular  difiance 
of  AQ,  09  when  produced,  will  be  diminilhed  both 
aa  the  thicknefs  of  the  lens  and  the  obliquity  of  the 
ray  is  dimloifhed. 


^ i.  OJ"  CLiJftt. 

Glass  for  optical  purpofes  may  be  ground  into 
licnfca,  nine  different  fhapes.  GlafTes  cut  Into  five  of  thofe 
how  many,  fhapea  are  called  lemfei^  which  together  with  their  axes 
are  deferibed  in  vol.  6.  p^e  33.  (See  Dioptsics). 
The  other  four  are, 

I.  A pUnt-gla/tf  which  is  flat  on  both  Tides,  and  of 
FUte  equal  thicknefs  ht  all  its  parts,  as  EF.fig.  I. 

CCU1.VL  2^  ^ pUno-(anvfx,  whofe  convex  fide  is  ground 
into  fcveral  little  fiat  furficcs,  as  A.  fig.  a. 

3.  A pri/mf  which  has  three  flat  fides,  and  when 
viewed  endwiCe  appears  like  aa  equilateral  triangle, 
ms  B. 

4.  A amcmHxonvfx  glafs,  as  C,  which  has  hitherto 
received  no  name,  and  is  feldom,  if  ever,  made  ufe  of 
»o  optical  r'Aruments. 

A ray  of  light  (fig.  1.)  faUing  perpendicularly 
•D  a plane  gUfs  EF,  will  pafs  through  the  glafi  in  the 
fame  direAion  hi,  and  go  out  of  it  into  the  air  in  the 
fame  firaight  line  ih. 

A ray  of  light  AB  falling  obliquely  on  a plane 
glafs.  will  go  out  of  the  glmfs  in  the  fame  dircAion, 
but  Dot  iu  the  fame  firaight  line  t for  in  touching  the 
glaft,  it  will  be  refr.  <^d  in  the  line  BC  ; and  in  lea- 
ving the  glafs,  it  will  be  refraded  in  the  line  CD. 

Lcwintf.  There  is  a certnin  point  £ within  every 
double  convex  or  double  concave  lens,  through  which 
every  ray  that  pafTes  will  have  its  incident  and  emer- 
{pfnt  parts  QA,  parallel  to  each  other : but  in  1 
piano  convex  or  plano-coacave  lens,  that  point  £ is  re- 
moved to  the  vertex  of  the  concave  or  convex  furface; 
and  in  a mcnifeos,  and  in  that  other  concavo-convex 
lens,  it  is  removed  a little  way  ont  of  them,  and  lies 
next  to  the  furface  which  has  the  grestefi  curvature. 

For  let  Riilr  be  the  axis  of  the  lens  joining  the  cen- 
tres R,  r of  its  iurfaces  A,  a.  Draw  any  two  of  ikcir 
kmidiamctcrs  R.A,  ra  parallel  to  each  other,  and  join 
the  points  A,  <7,  and  the  line  Aa  will  cut  the  axis  in 
the  point  E ahrrvc  deferibed.  For  the  tri  ingles  REA, 
r£a  being  equiangular,  R£  will  be  to  £r  in  the  given 


PROPOSITION  I. 

To  find  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  falllog  almoft  per- 
pendicularly upon  any  given  lens. 

Let  £ be  the  centre  of  the  lens,  R and  r the  cen* 
tret  of  its  furfaces,  Rr  its  axis,  gEG  a line  parallel  to,,, 
the  incident  rays  upon  the  furface  B,  whofe  centre  is  <45 
R.  Parallel  to  ^E  draw  a femidiametcr  BR,  in  which 
produced  let  V be  the  focus  of  the  rays  after 
firft  refraftion  st  the  furface  B,and  joining  Vr,  let  it  perpeadics* 
cut  g£  produced  in  G,  and  G vriU  be  the  focus  of  the  briy  «feo 
rays  that  emerge  from  the  lens.  “7 1*®**. 

For  fince  V is  alfo  the  focus  of  the  rays  incident 
upon  the  fecond  furface  A,  the  emergent  rays  mufi 
have  their  focus  la  fome  |.-i}iot  of  that  ray  which  palTcs 
firaight  through  this  furface  ; tliat  is,  io  the  line  Vr, 
drawn  through  its  centre  r:  aud  fince  the  whole  courfe 
of  another  ray  is  reckoned  a firaight  line  g£G  *,  i(i*Corsk 
ioterfcAion  G with  Vr  determines  the  focua  of 
all.  Q.E.  D.  '”*• 

CwW.  I.  ^\llea  the  incident  rays  are  parallel  to  the 
axis  rR,  the  focal  difiance  EF  is  equal  to  EG.  'For 
let  the  incident  rays  that  were  parallel  to  gE  be  gra- 
dually more  inclined  to  the  axis  till  they  become  pa- 
rallel to  it ; and  their  firfi  and  fecond  focofes  V and 
G wilt  deferibe  circular  arches  VT  and  OF  whofe 
centres  are  R and  E.  For  the  line  RV  is  iovatisble  ; 
being  in  proportion  to  RB  in  a given  ratio  of  the  Icf- 
fer  of  the  tines  of  incidence  aa.l  refradion  to  their 
dilFerence*  ; confequently  the  line  EG  Is  alfo  lovaii.  , p.  ^ fr,. 
able,  being  in  propur;ion  to  the  given  line  RV  io  theg,^p,e^. 
given  ratio  of  rE  10  rR,  bcc«uie  the  triangles  EGr, 

KVr  are  equiangular. 

Coro/  z.  The  lafi  proportion  gives  the  following 
rule  for  finding  the  focal  difiance  of  any  thin  lens.  As 
Rr,  the  inurval  l^etwcen  the  centres  of  the  furfaers, 
is  to  r£,  the  femiJi^mcicr  of  the  Cccond  furface,  To  is 
RV  or  RT,  the  continuation  of  the  firft  femidiametcr 
to  the  firft  focus,  to  EG  or  KF,  the  focal  difiance  of 
the  lens;  which,  according  as  the  lens  is  tbhkcr  or 
thiooer  in  the  middle  than  at  its  edges,  mufi  lie  om 
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OfQlilefc  tht  £uoe  fide  at  tke  energe&t  ny»i  #r  oo  the  eppofite 
fide. 

Cvrc/.  3.  Hence  when  fall  ^rellel  cm  both 
fidei  of  any  lent,  the  focal  diftances  £F»  'Ef  are  equaL 
For  let  rt  ^ the  continuation  of  the  femidiameter  £r 
to  the  firft  focui  I of  ray*  rallinf;  parallel  upon  the 
furfacc  A ; and  the  fame  rule  that  ^are  rR  to  r£  aa 
RT  to  EF,  gives  alfo  >-R  to  RE  at  rt  to  Whence 
^and  £F  are  equal,  bccaufc  the  rc^nglcs  under  rE, 
RT  and  alfo  under  RE,  rt  are  equal.  For  r£  ia  to 
rt  and  alfo  R£  to  RT  in  the  fame  pren  ratio. 

Ccroi.  4.  Hence  in  particular  in  a double-convex 
or  double-concave  lens  made  of  gUfs,  it  Is  as  the  fum 
of  their  femidUmeteri  (or  in  a menilcua  at  their  dif- 
ference) to  either  of  them,  fo  Is  double  the  other,  to 
the  foc^  diftance  of  the  glafa.  For  the  continuationa 
RT,  rt  are  fevera^  double  their  femidlametcrt : be- 
caufe  in  glafa  £T  ii  to  TR  and  alfo  £/  to  rr  aa 
3 102. 

Cara/.  5,  Hence  if  the  femidiameters  of  the  fur- 
facet  of  the  glafii  be  equal,  Its  focal  didance  It  equal 
to  one  of  them  ; and  it  equal  to  the  focal  diftance  of 
a plano-convex  or  plano-concave  glaft  whofe  femidia- 
meter  it  .at  fhort  again.  For  conftdering  the  plane 
furface  at  having  an  inftnite  femidiameter,  the  ftHl  ra- 
tio of  the  laft  mentioned  proportion  ma)  be  reckoned 
a ratio  of  equality. 

PROPOSITION  II. 

^44 

Tbefbcnt  Tut  foctti  of  incident  rayi  upon  a ftogle  furface, 
afemrrgcstfphcre,  or  lent  being  given,  it  It  required  to  find  the 
nyirDiuki  (qj-uj  Qf  emergent  rayt. 

Pbte  Lcl  any  point  Q^be  the  focut  of  incident  rayt  up- 

* 0^**"‘®**  furfi«:e,  lent,  or  fphere,  whofe  centre  it 
^ K;  and  let  other  rayt  come  parallel  to  the  line  QEf 
the  contrary  way  to  the  given  rayt,  and  after  refra^ion 
let  them  belong  to  a focus  F;  then  taking  £/*  equal 
to  £ Fin  the  lens  or  fphere,  but  equal  toFC  in  the  fingle 
furface,  fay  at  QF  to  F£  fo  E/to/g;  and  placing 


fg  the  contrary  way  from  f to  that  ot  FQ  from  F, 
the  point  q will  be  the  focut  of  the  refradW 
without  fenCble  error ; provided  the  point  Qbe  not 
fo  remote  from  the  axis,  nor  the  furfacct  fo  broad,  at  to 
caufe  any  of  the  ra)t  to  fall  too  obliquely  upon  them. 

For  with  the  centre  £ and  femidiameten  EF  and 
.^deferibe  two  archet  EG^fg  cutting  any  ray  QAny 
in  G and  g,  and  draw  EC  and  Eg.  Then  foppofing 
G to  be  a focut  of  incident  rayt  (at  CA\  the  emcr- 
n>Lftw  ^ paraUelto  GE*;  and  on  the 

f«rw(r  other  hand  fuppoliog  g another  focus  of  incident  rayt 
Prop.  (<tigtf),  the  emergent  ravt  (at  AG(^  will  be  pa- 
rallel tog£.  Therefore  the  triangles  (^G£,  Egg  are 
equiangular,  and  confequently  QG  it  to  GE  at  Eg 
togg;  that  it,  when  the  riy  QA^g  it  the  neareft  to 
it  to  FE  ai  E/  to /^.  Now  when  Q ac- 
craet  to  F and  coincidet  with  it,  the  emergent  rays 
become  parallel,  that  it  g recedes  to  an  infinite  di- 
ftance { and  confequently  when  Q^paftet  to  the  other 
Cde  of  F,  the  focut  g will  alfo  paU  through  an  infi- 
nite fpace  from  one  fide  of / to  the  other  fide  of  it. 
CLE.D. 

Cora/.  I.  In  a fphere  or  lens  the  focut  g may  be 


daced  till  they  meet  in  e;  and  the  triaaglet  * 

Qeg  being  equiangular,  vre  have  QG  to  QE  atQe^to 
Q g j and  when  the  anglca  of  tb^  trian^ea  areva- 
oiThittg,  the  point  e will  coincide  with  E ; becaufe  in 
the  fphere  the  triangle  Are  it  equiangular  at  the  bafe 
Ae,and  confequently  Ar  and  ae  will  at  Uft  become  fe- 
midiameters  of  the  fphere.  In  a lent  the  tbickneia 
Aa  ti  iaconfiderable. 

Tlie  focut  may  alfo  be  found  by  this  rule;— 

QF : FE  ; : QE  : Eg,  for  CiG  : GE  : : : Ag. 

And  then  the  rule  formerl^cmonftrated  for  fingle 
furfacet  holds  good  for  the  Icnfet. 

Coro/.  2.  In  all  cafes  the  diftance  fg  vanes  recipro- 
callr  at  FQ_^doet  f and  they  lie  contrarywife  from 
/andF;  becaufe  the  redan^tc  or  the  fquare  under 
EF  and  the  middle  terms  in  the  fotegotng  propor- 
tion!, it  invariable. 

The  principal  focal  diftance  of  a lent  may  not  onlf 
be  found  by  coUediog  the  rays  coming  from  the  fun, 
confidered  at  paraUel,  but  alfo  (by  means  of  this  pro- 
pofition)  it  may  be  found  by  the  light  of  a candle  or 
window.  For,  becaufe  Q_g  : gA  ; ; QE  : EG,  we 
have  (when  A coincides  with  E)  Q^g  ; gE  = : 

£F  i that  it,  the  dillance  o!>ferved  between  the  ra- 


found  by  tbit  rule  : As  QF  to  fo  QE  to  Qg,  to 
be  placed  the  fame  way  nom  Qjm  C^^es  from  Q^ 
foe  let  the  ioddent  and  emergeot  ray  v^,g<t  Ik  pro- 


diant  otyed  and  its  picture  in  the  focus  it  to  the  di- 
ftance of  the  lent  from  the  focus  as  the  diftance  of 
the  lent  from  the  radiant  is  to  its  principal  focal 
diftance.  Multiply  therefore  the  diftancei  of  the  lens 
from  the  radiant  and  focut,  and  divide  the  produd 
by  their  fum. 

Coro/.  3.  Convex  Icnfrt  of  different  fbapet  that 
have  equal  focal  diftances,  when  put  into  each  others 
placet,  have  equal  powers  upon  any  pencil  of  rayt  to 
refrad  them  to  the  fame  focut.  Becaufe  the  rule! 
above-mentioned  depend  only  upon  the  focal  diftance 
of  the  lent,  and  not  upon  the  proportion  of  the  fe- 
midiametera  of  its  furfacra 

Coro/.  4.  The  rule  that  was  given  for  a fphere  of  an 
uniform  dcnfiiy,  will  ferve  alfo  for  finding  the  focus  of 
a pencil  of  rayt  refraded  through  any  number  of  con- 
centric fiirfacet,  which  intercede  uniform  mediums  of 
any  different  denfitiea  For  when  rayt  come  parallel 
to  any  line  drawn  through  the  common  centre  of  thefc 
roediumt,  and  are  refraded  through  them  all,  the  di- 
ftance of  their  focut  from  that  centre  it  invariable,  at 
in  an  uniform  fphere. 

Coro/,  c.  When  the  focufet  Q,  g lie  on  the  fame 
fide  of  the  refrading  furfacct,  iT  the  incident  mya 
flow  from  Q^the  refraded  rayt  will  alfo  flow  from  g; 
and  if  the  incident  rayt  flow  towards  Q^the  refraded 
will  alfo  flow  towards  g .*  and  the  contrary  will  hap-  ^ 
pen  when  Qand  g arc  on  contrary  fidet  of  the  re- 
frading furfacet.  Becaufe  the  raya  are  continually 
going  forwards. 

From  this  propofition  we  aHb  denve  an  eafv  me- 
*|hed  of  drawing  the  progreft  of  rayt  through  any 
number  of  leofet  ranged  on  a common  axis. 

Let  A,  B,  C,  (fig- 7.)  He  the  lenfci,  and  R.A  a 
ray  incident  on  the  firft  of  them.  Let  be  their 
foci  for  parallel  rays  coming  in  the  opj  ofite  direc- 
tion ; draw  the  perpendicular  r/,  cutting  the  incident 
ray  in  </,  and  draw  4/s  through  the  centre  of  the 
lens:  AD  parallel  to  i/nwill  be  the  ray  rcri«.*ied 
by  the  firft  lent.  Through  the  focut  of  llie  fc- 
condleas  draw  the  perpendicuLr  cuiticg  AD  fn 
O o 2 p • 
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Ot  Viften*  / / «Tk]  4raw  llkr«ugb  tb<  centre  of  the  fecond  lene. 
~w  * BD  ftralM  to  wiU  f>e  the  vest  rcfnAcd  ray. 
Tbroug^h  the  focui  ■ of  the  third  trna  draw  the  per* 
pendic^r  ■/»  ccttin|(  BD  in /,  end  dr«<.v  fc  through 
the  centre  of  the  third  leni.  C£  paralla  to  /e  will 
be  the  rtfreded  ray  j and  fo  oe. 

^ 3-  OfV'iJim, 

Hatino  deferiVed  how  the  rays  of  !i?ht,  flowmgr 
from  obje^Sf  and  paffin^  through  convex  glafleif,  arc 
colleded  into  point*,  and  form  the  imngea  of  the  oh> 
jeAa  ; it  will  be  e ify  to  uoderlland  how  the  raya  are 
nffeded  by  pefijog  through  the  bumoure  of  the  eyc« 
nod  are  thereby  coIWAcd  into  innumerable  potnu  on 
the  bottom  of  the  eye,  and  ihcreon  form  the  imagei 
of  the  object  whitb  they  dow  from.  For,  the  differ- 
ent hurrouri  of  the  eye,  and  particuLirly  the  crylUb 
line  humour,  ate  to  be  confidered  as  a convex  glafa  ; 
and  the  ray*  in  pafliag  thmugh  them  to  be  affededin 
the  fame  manner  a*  in  pading  through  a convex  glafa. 
A deferiptiou  of  the  coal*  and  humour*,  &c.  hat  beta 
given  at  large  in  Anatomy:  but  for  the  reader's  con* 
xenicDcc  io  this  place,  wc  ihall  repeat  In  a lew  words 
as  much  of  the  dtfeription  as  will  be  fuSicieot  fur  our 
picfcnt  purpofr. 

The  eje  ft  nearly  globular.  It  confilU  of  three 
Phte  coats  and  three  humours.  'I'he  part  DHHG  of  the 
CCCl.VU.  cuter  cujt,  is  called  the fiUrottca;  the  rtft,  DKFG,  the 
o,rn€a^  Next  within  this  coat  Is  that  calicd  the  ef>9* 
I^efcMption which  fervea  as  it  were  for  a lining  to  the 
ofihe  t)e.  ether,  and  joins  with  the  iris,  ma,  hbn.  Tlie  iris  is 
compuffd  of  two  fcis  of  mufcular  fibres;  the  one  of  a 
circular  furm,  udiich  contracts  the  hole  In  the  middle 
caUed  the /«^V,  w'hrn  the  light  wfould  otherwife  be 
too  ilrung  lor  the  eye  ; and  the  other  of  radical  fibres, 
tending  everywhere  from  the  circumference  of  the  iris 
towards  the  middle  of  the  pupil  $ which  fibres,  by 
llieir  contraMiun,  dilate  ai>d  enlarge  the  pupil  when 
the  light  is  weak,  in  order  to  let  in  the  more  of  its 
my*.  The  third  coat  i«  unly  a fine  cxpanfion  of  the 
optic  nerve  L,  which  fpreads  like  net.work  all  over 
the  iofidc  of  the  choroidcs,  and  is  therefore  called  the 
rr//a<r  ,*  upon  which  are  painted  (as  it  were)  the  ima* 
ges  of  all  viftllo  obje^s,  by  the  rays  of  light  which 
cither  How  or  arc  reflected  m>m  them. 

Under  the  cornea  is  a tine  tninCparent  fluid  like  wa* 
ter,  w hich  is  therefore  calltd  the  aqueoui  litmtur.  It 
gives  a protuberant  figure  to  the  cornea,  fills  the  twro 
cavities  mm  and  nn,  which  communicate  by  the  pu- 
pil P;  and  has  the  fame  limpulity,  fpecific  gravity,  and 
lefraf^ive  power,  at  water.  At  the  back  of  this  lies 
the  rryftailinc  humour  II,  which  Is  fhaped  like  a 
double  convex  glafs;  and  is  a little  more  convex  oa 
the  back  then  the  fore-psrt.  It  converges  the  ray*, 
which  paf*  through  it  fri»m  every  vifible  obje^  to  its 
focus  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye.  This  humour  is  trsnCv 
parent  like  crylUl,  is  much  of  the  couiiAence  of  hard 
Jelly,  and  exceeds  the  fpecifir'  gravity  of  water  in  the 
proportion  of  1 1 to  lo.  It  ia  ioclofed  in  a fine  tranf* 
parent  rncmcranc,  fium  which  proceed  radial  fibres 
• a.  called  tffe  Ci^amcntuin  ciHart,  all  around  its  edge  ) 
and  join  to  the  circuinference  of  the  iris. 

/\t  ti^  back  of  the  cryffa)liiK',  ties  the  vitreous  hu- 
inour  KK,  which  is  traorparent  like  glab,  and  is 
Urgeff  of  all  to  quantity,  filling  the  whole  oih  of  the 
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eye,  and  giving  it  a g lobnltv  fhape.  It  it  moch  of  Of  vifisa. 
a coufiflciicc  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  ind  v»ry  * 

Httlc  exceeds  the  fpecifie  gravity  aod  rclfodivs  power 
of  waur. 

As  every  point  rf  an  el:jcdl  ABC,  (diJ.J  (ends  The 
out  rays  in  aU  dircwiiona,  feme  rays,  from  every  point  “i* 'he 
on  the  fide  next  the  eye,  will  fall  upon  the  cornea  b<*“*  **** 

tween  £ and  F t and  by  pafltn.(  on  through  the  hu 
mours  and  pupil  of  the  eye,  they  will  be  converged 
lo  a«  many  points  on  the  retina  or.bottom  of  the  eye, 
and  will  thcieoQ  form  a diUin.di  inverted  pi^ure  rf  o 
of  the  <Hject.  Thus,  the  pencil  of  rays^rs  that 
fio.»s  from  the  point  A of  the  ohjed,  will  be  con* 
verged  to  the  point  a on  the  retina  ; thofe  from  the 
point  B will  be  converged  to  the  point  3;  thofe  from 
the  point  C will  be  converged  to  the  point  c t xnd  fo 
of  all  the  intermediate  points  : by  which  means  the 
whole  image  « is  formed,  and  tlic  object  made  vi- 
fiUe.  Although  it  mull  be  owned,  that  the  method 
by  which  this  feafation  is  carried  from  the  eye  by 
the  optic  nerve  to  the  cammpn  fenfury  in  the  brain, 
ami  there  difeerned,  it  above  tlie  reach  uf  our  com* 
prthenfion. 

But  that  vifion  is  effedeJ  in  this  manner,  may  bt 
demonltrated  experimcnuliy.  Take  a bullock's  eye 
whilH  it  is  ftefh  ; and  having  cut  ofi'  the  three  coats 
frum  the  back-part,  quite  to  the  viueous  humour, 
put  a piece  of  white  paper  over  that  pare,  and  hoi  I 
the  rye  towards  any  brigla  objcdl,  ami  you  wlU  fee 
an  inverted  picture  of  the  ol  ject  upon  the  paper. 

Since  the  image  is  inverted,  many  have  wondered 
why  the  ohjedi  appears  upright.  But  vre  are  to  cnn-Arefecaif 
fidcr,  I . I'hat  Mti^rrrd  is  only  a relative  term:  aQii,*'^^ 

X.  That  there  is  a very  great  difference  between  the 
real  ohjeA  and  the  mean*  or  image  by  which  we  per- 
ceive it.  When  all  the  parts  of  a ditlant  profpett  arc 
painted  upon  the  retina,  they  are  all  right  with  re- 
fped  to  one  another,  as  well  as  the  parts  of  the  pro- 
fpccl  itfelf;  and  we  can  only  judge  of  an  objed’s  be- 
ing inverted,  when  it  is  turned  reverfe  to  its  naiunl 
pofitiun  with  tefpeil  to  other  objt^ia  vrbich  we  fee 
and  compare  it  with.— -If  we  lay  hold  of  an  upright 
flick  in  the  dark,  w*e  can  tell  which  is  the  upper  or 
lower  ptit  cf  it,  by  moving  our  hand  downward  or 
upward  ; and  know  very  well  that  wc  cannot  fee)  the 
upper  end  by  moving  our  hand  downward.  Juft  fo 
we  find  by  experience:,  .that  upon  directing  chit  eyea 
towards  a tall  objedl,  wc  cannot  fee  its  tup  by  turning 
our  ryes  downward,  nor  its  foot  hy  turning  our  eyes 
upward ; but  muff  traee  the  objed  the  Cimc  way  by 
the  eye  to  fee  it  from  head  to  loot,  as  wc  do  by  the 
hand  to  feel  it;  and  as  the  judgment  is  infoniied  by 
the  motion  of  the  bam!  in  one  cafe,  fo  it  is  alfo  by  the 
motion  of  the  eye  io  the  other. 

In  fig.  9.  is  exhibited  the  manner  of  feeing  the 
fame  obje^  ABC,  by  both  the  eyes  D and  £ at 
once. 

When  any  part  of  the  image  t ha  fallssipon  the  op- objed 
tic  nerve  L.,  the  correfponJing  part  of  the  obje£l  bc*whcnvi(^* 
comes  iovifible.  On  which  account,  aaturc  has  wife.^ 
ly  placed  the  optic  nerve  of  each  eye,  xot  io 
middir  of  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  but  towarda  the 
next  the  nofe;  fu  that  whatever  part  of  the  imOM  fUls bccaufc  tbc 
upon  the  optic  nerve  of  one  eye, 
the  optic  oerve  of  the  other.  Thus  the  poiag  0 of 
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OfViilnn.  tia  fallt  upon  thf  optic  ■me  of  the  eye  D» 

' » but  not  of  the  eye  £<  tnd  the  point  e fuIU  upon  the 
optic  nerve  of  the  eye  E,  hut  not  of  the  eyr  i>  t and 
therefore,  to  both  lyer  taken  together,  the  wliole  ob* 
left  AbC  it  vitiMe. 

The  nearer  that  any  objr^  it  to  the  eye,  the  lar;fer 
» the  angle  under  which  it  ia  fe<n,  and  the  magni. 
tude  under  which  It  appear#.  Thui  to  the  eye  I), 
Platt  (fig.  I.)  ibe  objci^  ABC  it  feen  under  the  aa^le 
CCCLVIll  ApQ.  and  in  image  eia  Is  very  Urje  upon  the  re- 
tina $ but  to  tlie  eye  E,  at  a double  diHance,  the  fame 
it  feeo  under  the  angle  Aj>Ct  which  is  equal 
only  to  half  the  angle  A PC,  ai  it  evident  by  the 
ligure.  The  image  r ^4  it  likcwife  twice  at  large  in 
the  eye  D,  at  the  other  image  e it  in  the  eye  £. 
lu  both  thefe  reprefeotaliont,  a part  of  the  Image  fallt 
oa  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  objed^  in  the  corrd'pond- 
iog  part  it  invifible. 

At  the  fenfe  of  feeing  it  allowed  (n  he  ocrafioned 
by  tbe  impulfe  of  the  rayt  from  the  vifiMe  ohjeci  op- 
to the  retina  of  the  tytj  and  fonring  the  image  of 
the  objed  thirron,  and  that  the  retin:i  is  only  the  cx> 
panHon  of  the  op»ic  nerve  i ll  over  the  choroiilct  } it 
ibould  feem  furprifing,  that  the  part  of  the  image 
which  falla  on  the  optic  nerve  fhould  render  tbe  like 
part  of  the  objtA  inviiibic  ; cfpceially  at  that  nerve 
M allowed  to  be  the  inftrument  hy  which  the  impulfe 
and  image  are  conveyed  to  the  common  feniury  in  tbe 
brain. 

That  the  pin  of  the  Image  which  f^lU  upon  the 
middle  of  the  optic  nerve  it  lod,  and  coufeqiiently  the 
corref ponding  part  of  the  oh’ef^  it  renderei  inviQblc, 
Provedby  U plain  by  experiment.  Fur  if  a prrfon  (ixet  three 
ctp<Tw  patchet.  A,  B,  C,  (fig.  2.)  upon  a white  wall,  at  the 
height  of  the  eye,  and  at  the  diiUncc  of  about  a foot 
frtHncach  other,  and  placet  hitnfeU  before  them,  (hut- 
ting  the  right  eye,  aod  dire-Aing  the  left  towards  tlie 
patch  C,  he  will  fee  the  p.itchct  A and  C,  but  the 
middle  patch  B will  diTappear.  Or,  if  he  (huta  hit 
left  eye,  and  direAt  the  rii»ht  towardt  A,  he  will  fee 
both  A and  C»  hut  B will  dif^ppear;  and  if  he  di- 
reAi  fait  eye  towardt  B,  be  will  fee  botli  B and  A, 
but  not  C.  For  whatever  pitch  it  direiUy  oppo- 
fite  to  the  optic  nerve  N,  vaniih* «.  This  requirct  a 
little  pra^icet  after  which  he  will  find  It  cafy  to  direfl 
hit  ^e  fo  at  to  lofe  the  fight  of  whichever  patch  he 
t(o  pWaM. 

Dtfkute  Thit  experiment,  firft  tried  hy  M.  Marriotte,  orra- 
fioned  a new  hjpothefit  concerning  the  feat  of  vifion, 
vifioL  which  he  fuppofed  not  to  be  iii  the  retina,  but  in  the 
choroidet.  An  improvement  w.'>.t  afterward#  made 
upon  it  hy  M.  Picaid,  w'ho  contrived  that  an  ohjedl 
fhould  difappear  when  both  the  eyes  were  kept  open. 
He  faflened  upon  a wall  a round  white  paper,  an  inch 
ertwo  in  diameter;  and  by  the  fide  of  it  he  fixed  two 
marks,  one  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  the 
kft,  each  at  about  2 feet  diflance  from  tbe  paper,  and 
fomewhat  higher.  He  then  placed  hirafcif  directly 
beforr  the  paper,  at  the  difiance  of  9 or  10  feet,  aitd 
putting  tbe  end  of  hit  finger  over  againfi  both  hit 
eyes,  fo  that  the  left-hand  mark  might  be  hid  from 
the  right  eye,  and  the  nghl  hand  m-irk  from  the  left 
eye.  Remaining  firm  in  thit  poftuje,  and  looking 
Readily,  with  both  eyet,  on  tiic  end  of  his  finger,  the 
paper  which  was  not  at  all  covered  by  it  would  total. 
Ij  dUappear,  Xhli,  he  iayt|  it  the  more  furprifiagi 


becaufc,  without  thit  particular  caeounter  of  the  op.  < 
tic  ntrvei,  where  no  vifion  it  made,  the  paper  will '' 
appear  double,  as  is  the  cafe  wkea  the  finger  is  net 
rightly  placed. 

M.  MirriiHtc  obferves,  that  thit  Improrement  on 
his  experiment,  by  M.  Picard,  it  ingenlout,  but  dif- 
ficult to  exceme,  fmec  the  eyes  mud  be  confiderrahly 
drained  in  looking  at  any  objecl  fo  near  to  them  at  four 
inches  j and  propofea  another  not  lei's  furprlfing,  aiH] 
more  cafy.  rUcc,  fay#  he,  on  a dark  ground,  two 
round  piccct  of  while  paper,  at  the  fame  beigltt,  aui 
three  het  from  one  another  j theu  place  yourfdf  op- 
pofite  to  them,  at  the  difiiuce  of  12  or  13  feet,  and 
hold  your  thumb  before  your  eyes,  at  the  diftance  of 
about  eight  inches,  fo  that  it  may  conceal  from  the 
right  rye  the  paper  that  is  to  the  left  hand,  and  from 
the  left  eye  the  paper  to  ike  right  hand.  Then,  if  yon 
look  at  your  thumb  tle.idiiy  with  both  eyes,  you  will 
lofe  fight  of  both  the  paper#  ; the  eye#  being  difpe- 
fed,  that  each  of  them  recci«ei  the  image  ot  one  of  the 
paperi  upon  ihc  bafe  of  the  optic  nerve,  while  the 
other  is  intercepted  by  the  thumb. 

M.  Le  Cal  purfued  thit  curious  cxpcrimcr.t  a little 
farther  than  M.  Maniotte  ha^l  done.  In  the  place  of 
ihe  fecond  paper,  he  fixed  a large  while  beard,  and 
obferved,  that  at  a proper  difiance  he  loft  fight  of  a 
circuJai  fpacc  in  the  centre  of  it.  He  alfo  ohferved 
tbe  fixe  of  the  p»ptr  which  it  ihut  concealed  from  the 
fight,  corrcfpnmiingto  fcvtral  diflaocei,  which  enabled 
him  to  afeertatn  fiveral  circumfi.inces  tel;<ting  to  this 
patt  of  the  ftructure  of  the  rye  mure  exaitly  than  had 
been  done  before. 

The  manner  in  which  thi#  curious  experiment  ia 
now  generally  made,  and  whitK  it  both  the  tafieft  w ith 
refpcA  to  the  eye,  and  the  moll  indifputaiile  with  re* 
fp«^t  to  the  fad,  is  the  fellow  ng.  Let  thiec  pieces  of 
paper  be  fadencil  upon  the  fide  of  a room,  about  two 
f«t  afunder  ; and  let  a perfun  plite  himfclf  oppofite 
to  the  middle  paper,  and,  I eginning  near  to  it,  retire 
gr<idua)ly  backwards,  all  the  white  loping  one  of  hia 
eyr?  (hut,  and  the  uthrr  turned  t^liqfuciy  to^-ardt  that 
outiUe  paper  which  it  (awtrdft  the  covered  eye,  tmd 
he  Will  find  a fiiiutian  (which  is  generally  at  about 
five  times  the  diftance  at  which  ihc  papers  we  pUicci 
^Irom  one  an  >lhir),  where  the  middle  pa^wr  wiiliiuirc* 
ly  difappear,  while  the  two  oulrrinoft  continue  pLainiy 
vifihle  ; bet-aufe  the  rjys  which  conic  from  the  middle 
paper  will  fall  upou  the  retina  wber.  the  optic  nerve 
is  inferred. 

It  will  not  furprife  any  peiTon,  even  thofe  who  are 
the  ftrongeft  ndvocatci  for  the  retina  being  the  place 
at  which  the  peuciia  ot  rays  are  terminated,  and  con> 
fequently  tbe  proper  feu  of  vifion,  that  M.  Vlarriottc 
was  led  by  this  remarkable  ohrervatton  to  fufpect  the 
contrary.  He  not  only  did  fo  ; but,  iu  confcquence 
of  attentively  confidering  tbe  fubje^i,  a variety  of 
other  argumentt  in  favour  of  the  ^oroidei  occurred 
to  him,  particularly  his  obfervation,  that  the  retina  ia 
traarparent,  at  wrll  ts  the  crydallinc  and  other  bu» 
mourt  of  the  eye,  wdiich  he  thought  could  only  enable 
it  to  trar.fmit  the  ray#  farther;  and  he  could  not  per* 
fuadehirr.fcU  that  any  fubftance  could  be  confidcred  as 
being  the  Urmifixtion  of  the  fKucUs,  and  the  proper 
fciii  of  vifion,  at  which  tbe  ray#  are  not  Hopped  1q 
their  progreCi. 

w»»  ftnbcr  coofimed  la  bli  oplflioa  of  the  fmall 

degree 
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Ofvigaa.  degree  of  renfibllity  lO  the  retina,  and  of  the  mater 
^ fenfibilitf  of  the  choroidea,  by  obferring  that  tljc  po* 

pit  dilates  itfcif  in  the  ftude,  and  contraAa  itfelf  in  a 
great  light;  which  involuntary  motion,  bethought, 
vrz$  a clear  proof  that  the  hbrei  of  the  iria  are  ea- 
tremely  fenfible  to  the  a&inn  of  light ; and  this  part 
of  the  eye  is  only  a ronlinuation  of  the  choroidea. 
He  alfo  thought  that  the  dark  colour  of  thech^^oidet 
waa  intended  to  make  it  more  fufceptible  of  theimpref* 
Aon  of  light. 

M.  Pecquet,  in  anfwer  to  M.  MarriotteVobfervation 
concerning  the  tranCparency  of  the  retina,  fays,  that 
it  is  very  imperfcAly  fo,  refetnbling  only  oiled  paper, 
or  the  hom  that  is  ufed  for  lanterns ; and  bcAdea,  that 
its  whitenefa  demonftrates  it  to  be  fufficicntly  opaque 
for  flopping  the  raya  of  light,  as  much  as  ti  neceflary 
for  the  purpofe  of  vtfion  ; whereas,  if  viAon  be  per* 
formed  by  means  of  thofe  raya  which  are  tranfmiued 
through  fuch  a fubftaace  as  the  retina,  it  mutt  be  very 
indittindt 

Aatotheblacknefsof  the  choroidea,  which  M.Mar* 
riotte  thought  to  be  neceflary  for  the  purpofe  of  vi- 
fian,  M.  Pecquet  obfervea,  that  it  is  not  llie  fame  in 
all  eyes,  and  that  there  are  very  different  Ihad.^  of  it 
among  the  individuals  of  mankind,  as  alfo  among  birds, 
and  fomc  other  animala,  whofe  choroidea  ia  generally 
black  ; and  that  in  the  eyes  of  lions,  camels,  bean, 


men,  flags,  fherp,  dogs,  cats,  and  maiiy  other  ani* 
mali,  that  part  of  the  choroidea  which  ia  the  raott  ax- 
pofed  to  light,  very  often  exhibits  colours  as  vivid  as 
thofe  of  mother'of-peail,  or  of  the  iris(r).  He 
admits  that  there  ia  a defed  of  nfion  at  the  infer* 
tion  of  the  optic  nerve  ; but  he  tnougbt  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  blood-veflfela  of  the  retina,  the  trunks 
of  which  are  fo  Urge  in  that  place  as  to  obftrud  all 


viAon. 

To  M.  Pecquet's  olijedlion,  founded  on  the  opacity 
of  the  retina,  M.  Marriotte  obfervea,  that  there  mull 
be  a great  ditterence  betwixt  the  ttate  of  that  fubttance 
in  liviag  and  dead  fubjeAa ; and  as  a farther  proof  of 
the  tranfparency  of  the  retina,  and  the  power  of  the 
choruides  beyond  it  to  reflet  light,  he  fays,  that  if  a 
lighted  candle  be  held  near  to  a perfon's  eyes,  and  a 
dog,  at  the  dittance  of  eight  or  ten  Aepa,  Im  made  to 
look  at  him,  he  wonld  fee  a bright  light  in  the  dog's 
eyes,  which  he  thought  to  proceed  from  the  reflexion 
of  the  light  of  the  candle  from  the  choroides  of  the 
dog,  Ance  the  fame  appearance  caanot  be  produced  in 
the  eyes  of  men,  or  other  animals,  whofe  choroidea  ia 
black. 

To  M.  Pecquet's  remark  concerning  the  Hood  vcf- 
frls  of  the  retina,  M.  Marriotte  obferves,  that  they  are 
not  Urge  enough  to  prevent  viAon  in  every  part  of  the 
bafeof  the  nerve,  Ance  the  diameterof  each  of  the  two 
veAcU  occupy  no  more  than  fth  part  of  it.  BeAdes,  if 
this  were  the  caufe  of  this  want  of  viAon,  it  would 
vanifh  gradually,  and  the  fpace  to  which  it  iseonAned 
would  not  be  fo  exa^y  terminated  as  it  appeara  to 


be. 


t C S.  Parti, 

We  muft  add,  that  M,  Pecquet  alfo  obferved,  that  Of  virioo- 
notwithftanding  the  infenAbility  of  the  retina  at  the ' 
infertion  of  the  optic  nerve  when  the  light  is  only  mo* 
derate ; yet  tliat  luminous  obie^,  fuch  u a bright 
candle  placed  at  the  dittance  of  four  or  Ave  paces,  'do 
not  abfolutely  diUppear,  in  the  fame  circumftances  in 
which  a white  paper  would  ; for  tliat  this  ftrong  light 
may  be  perceived  though  the  pidure  foil  on  the  bafe 
of  the  nerve.  “ I cannot  help  fufpe^'ng,  however, 

(fays  Dr  PrieftlcyJ,  that  M. Pecquet  did  not  make 
this  obfervatioo  wi^  fufficient  care.  A Urge  candle 
makes  no  impreflion  on  that  part  of  my  eye,  though 
it  is  by  no  means  able  to  bear  a flrong  light." 

The  common  opinion  was  alfo  favoured  by  tbe  ana* 
tomical  deferiptioo  of  feveral  animals  by  the  membert 
of  the  French  academy,  and  particularly  their  account 
of  the  fea*calf  and  porcupine ; in  both  of  which  the 
optic  nerve  is  inferted  in  the  very  axis  of  the  eye,  ex- 
adly  oppoAte  to  the  pupD,  which  was  thought  to 
leave  no  room  to  doubt,  but  that  in  tbefe  animals  the 
retina  i»  perfedly  fenAble  to  the  impreflion  of  light  at 
the  infertion  of  tbe  nerve.  But  this  obfervation  may 
deferve  to  be  reconAdcred. 

M.  De  la  Hire  took  part  with  M.  Pecquet,  arguing 
in  favour  of  the  retina  from  the  an.-Jogy  of  the  fenfesf 
in  all  of  which  the  nerves  arc  tire  proper  feat  of  fenfa* 
tion.  This  phtlofopher,  however,  fuppofed  that  the 
chorotdes  receives  the  imprelAons  of  imagcs»  in  order 
to  tranfmit  them  to  the  retina. 

M.  Perrault  alfo  took  the  part  of  M.  Pecquet  agtjott 
M.  Marriotte,  and  in  M.  Pcrrault's  works  vre  have  fe- 
veral letters  that  patted  between  thefe  two  ^ntlemeo 
upon  this  fub^^. 

This  difpute  about  the  immediate  inftrument  of  vi- 
Aon was  revived  upon  the  occaAon  of  an  odd  experi- 
ment of  M.  Mery,  recorded  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
French  academy  for  1704.  He  plunged  a cat  in  ws* 
ter,  and  expoAng  her  eye  to  the  ttrong  light  of  the  fun, 
obferved  that  the  pupil  wa«  not  at  all  contraded  by  it; 
from  which  he  concluded,  that  the  contradion  of  the 
iris  is  not  produced  by  the  a^lion  of  the  light,  but  by 
fome  ether  circumttance.  For  he  contended  that  the 
eye  receives  more  light  in  this  Atuation  than  in  the 
open  air.  At  the  fame  time  he  thought  he  obferved 
that  the  retina  of  the  cat’s  eye  was  tranfparent,  and 
that  be  couli  fee  the  opaque  choroidri  beyond  it ; 
from  which  he  concludes,  that  the  choroidea  is  the 
fublbace  intended  to  receive  the  rays  of  light,  and  to 
be  the  chief  inftrument  of  viAon.  But  M.  Dc  la 
Hire  replies  to  this  argument  of  M.  Mery,  in  a me- 
moir for  the  year  1709,  p-  119;  in  which  he  en- 
deavours to  /how  that  fewer  rays  enter  the  eye  under 
water,  and  that  in  thofe  circumftances  it  is  not  fo 
liable  to  be  affeded  by  them.  BeAdn,  it  is  obvious 
to  be  remorke !,  that  the  cat  muft  be  in  great  ter- 
ror in  this  Atuation ; and  being  an  animal  that  has 
a very  qreat  voluntary  power  over  the  mufclei  of  the 
iris,  and  being  now  extremely  attentive  to  every  thing 
about  her,  /he  might  keep  her  eye  open  notwith- 

/landing 


(r)  M. Mu/Tcbenbroeck  fays,  that  in  many  animals,  as  the  lion,  camel,  bear,  ox,  ftag,  /heep,  dog,  cat, 
end  many  birds,  the  cKoruiJes  is  not  black,  but  blue,  green,  yellow,  or  fomc  other  colour.  IntroduR't^ 
Vol.  11,  p- 74*1.  a 
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Of  Vilioa.  ftandi'n^  the  aAton  tt(  the  light  upon  it,  and  though 
» it  might  be  very  painful  to  her.  We  are  inform^, 
that  when  a cat  i*  placed  in  a window  through  which 
the  fun  ia  fhining,  and  confet^uemly  her  iris  nearly 
clofedy  if  (he  hear  a rudlmg,  like  that  which  ta 
made  by  a moufr,  on  the  outfi  Jr  of  the  window,  (He 
will  immediately  open  her  tyca  to  their  greateft  ex- 
tent, without  in  the  lead  turning  her  face  from  the 
light. 

M.  Le  Cat  took  part  with  M.  Marriotte  in  this  coo- 
troverfy,  it  being  peculiarly  agreeable  to  bia  general 
hypothclit,  via.  that  the  pia  mater,  of  which  thcclvo- 
roidet  la  a produ6ion,  and  not  the  ntrves  thcmfelvcti 
if  the  proper  inftnimeot  of  fenfation.  He  thought  that 
the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  eyes  of  old  people 
(the  churoides  growing  Icfs  black  with  age)  favoured 
bia  bypothc5i,  at  they  do  not  fee  with  that  diftind- 
aefa  with  which  young  perfona  do.  M.  Le  Cat  fup- 
pofed  that  the  retina  anfwera  a purpofe  Hmilar  to  that 
of  the  fearf-flein,  covering  the  papilise  pyramidilca, 
which  are  the  imrinediate  organ  of  feeling,  or  that  of 
the  poroua  membrane  which  covers  the  glandulous  pa* 
ptilae  of  the  tongue.  The  retina,  he  fays,  receives  the 
HDpirdion  of  light,  moderates  it,  and  prepares  it  foriu 
proper  organ,  but  is  not  itfelf  fenfible  of  it. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  M.  Lc  Cat  had  difeover- 
ed  that  the  pia  mater,  after  clofely  embracing  and  con- 
Aringing  the  optic  nerve  at  its  entrance  into  the  eye, 
divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  clofely  lines  the 
cornea,  and  at  length  is  lofl  in  it,  while  the  fecond 
branch  makes  what  is  called  the  choroidttf  orvTv<7.  He 
alfo  (bowed  that  the  fclerotica  is  an  expansion  of  the  i!u> 
n mater;  and  he  fent  difTcAions  of  the  eye  to  the 
royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  17391  to  prove  thefe 
•flertions,  and  fcversl  others  which  he  had  advanced 
io  his  Traite  de  Sent,  that  were  contrary  to  the  opi- 
asons  of  the  celebrated  Window. 

To  thefe  arguments  in  favour  of  the  choroi<’es,  al- 
leged by  thofe  gentlemen  among  whom  the  fubjcA  was 
dilculFed,  Dr  PrieiHey  in  his  btilory  adds  the  fob 
lowing  that  had  efcaped  their  notice,  but  which  were 
iuggefted  to  him  by  bis  friend  Mr  Michell. 

In  order  that  viflon  be  diflini^,  the  peneds  of  rays 
which  iflue  from  the  feveral  points  of  any  objed,  mud 
be  coUeded  either  accurately,  or  at  lead  very  nearly, 
(o  correfp<ft>ding  points  in  the  eye,  which  can  only  be 
done  upon  fomc  uniform  furface.  But  the  retina  being 
of  a confiderable  thicknels,  and  the  whole  of  it  being 
uniformly  nervous,  and  at  lead  nearly,  if  not  perfe^ly, 
tran^rent,  prefeoti  00  parucnlar  furface  1 fo  that,  in 
whatever  part  of  it  the  pencils  be  fappofed  to  have 
their  foci,  the  rays  belonging  to  them  will  be  fepara- 
ted  from  one  another,  either  before  or  after  they  arrive 
there,  and  confequenily  viBon  would  be  confufed. 

If  we  fuppofe  the  feat  of  viBon  to  be  at  the  nearer 
forface  of  the  retina,  and  the  iraagea  objeifli  to  be 
formed  by  dircA  rays,  a conddcrable  degree  of  confu* 
boa  could  not  but  arife  from  the  light  refleAed  by  the 
choroides,  in  thofe  animals  in  whLh  it  is  white,  or  co- 
loured. On  the  other  hand,  it  woold  be  im^KilBMc  that 
vifion  Ihould  be  performed  at  this- place  by  li|(ht  re> 
flexed  from  the  choroides,  becaufe  in  many  aniroBls  tt 
is  perfe^Hy  black,  and  refleAs  no  light  at  all;  aud  yet 
flcb  animals  fee  cvea  more  diftinAIy  than  others.  And 
me.caimot  but  fuppofc  ibat^  io  whauver  manner 
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Con  is  effeded,  it  is  the  fame  in  the  eyes  of  all  ant- 
roali. 

If  the  feat  of  vifinn  be  at  the  farther  furface  of  the 
retina,  and  it  be  performed  by  dired  rays,  a white 
choroides  could  be  of  no  ufe ; and  if  it  were  by  rcflcc* 
ted  rays,  a black  one  could  not  anfwcr  the  purpofe. 

It  is  likewife  an  argument  In  favour  of  the  choroides 
being  the  organ  of  viCon,  that  it  is  a fubCaocc  which 
receives  a more  diftind  imprcHIon  from  the  rays  of 
light  than  any  other  membrane  in  any  part  of  the  aiti- 
mal  fyftem,  excepting  (and  perhaps  not  excepting) 
that  white  cuticle  which  ties  under  the  fcnles  uf  fiihes ; 
whereas  the  retina  is  a fubftance  on  which  the  light 
makes  an  exceedingly  faint  impre(Cim,  and  perhaps  no 
impreCion  at  all ; fincc  light,  in  pa^ng  out  of  one 
tranfparcQt  medium  into  another  immediately  conti- 
guous to  it,  fuffers  no  refradiou  or  reflection,  nor  arc 
any  of  the  rays  abforbed,  unlefs  there  is  fame  differ- 
ence in  the  refra^ing  power  of  the  two  media,  which 
probably  is  not  the  cafe  between  the  retina  and  the  vi. 
treous  humour,  which  Is  in  contact  wnth  it.  And 
wherever  the  light  is  not  affeded  by  the  medium  it 
falls  upon,  we  can  hardly  fuppofe  the  medium  to  re- 
ceive any  imprcflion  from  the  light,  the  a^ion  being 
probably  always  mutual  and  reciprocal. 

Befides,  the  retina  is  foBtuated,  as  to  be  expofedto 
many  rays  befides  thofe  which  terminate  in  it,  and 
which,  therefore,  cannot  be  fuhfervfcnt  to  vifion,  if  it 
be  performed  there.  Kuwthis  is  not  the  cafe  with  the 
choruidci,  which  is  in  no  ihape  tranfparent,  and  baa  no 
reflcCfiug  fubdaoce  beyond  it. 

It  is,  moreover,  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  hypo- 
thrfis  of  the  feat  of  vifion  being  ia  the  choroides,  that 
we  can  then  fee  a fuJBcicnt  reafon  for  the  dfverfity  uf 
its  colour  in  diflerent  animals,  according  as  they  arc 
circumftanccd  with  refpcA  to  vifion.  In  all  terrcftrial 
animalii,  which  have  occaBon  to  make  ufe  of  their  eyes 
by  night,  the  choroides  is  either  of  a bright  white,  or 
of  Tome  very  vivid  colour,  which  refleds  the  light  very 
firongly.  On  this  account  rition  may  be  performed 
»iih  Icfs  light,  but  it  cannot  be  with  great  dlAinA- 
Dcfs,  the  refteflioD  uf  the  rays  doubling  their  cffcA, 
fince  it  mud  extend  over  fomc  fpacc,  all  reflexion  be- 
ing made  at  a diflance  from  the  reflefliiig  body.  Be- 
Bdes,  the  choroides  In  brutes  is  not  in  general  perfect, 
ly  white,  but  1 little  inclined  to  blue ; and  Is  therefore, 
probably,  better  adapted  to  fee  by  the  faiour  coloured 
light,  which  chiefly  prevails  in  the  night ; and  we 
would  add,  is  on  the  itme  account  more  liable  to  be 
Afongly  imprelTed  by  the  colours  to  which  they  arc 
chiefly  expofeJ. 

On  the  other  hsgd,  the  choroides  of  birds  in  gene- 
ral, efpeciaUy  eagles,  hawks,  and  other  birds  of  prey, 
U black  ; by  which  meiaii  they  are  able  to  fee  with 
the  gn-ated  diflindnefs,  but  only  in  bright  day-light. 
'J  he  owl,  however,  ferking  her  food  by  night,  has  the 
choroides  white,  like  that  of  a cat.  Laftly,  in  the  eyes 
of  man,  which  are  adapted  to  various  uiies,  the  clio- 
roides  is  neither  fo  black  as  that  of  birds,  nor  fo  white 
as  that  of  thofe  aaimali  who  make  the  greateft  ufe  of 
their  eyes  io  the  night. 

As  to  a third  hypoibeBs,  which  is  in  effcA  that  of 
M.  De  la  Hire,  which  makes  both  the  retina  and  the 
choroides  equally  nccedary  to  viBon,  and  fuppofes  it  to 
be  performed  by  the  impredtoD  of  light  on  the  choroidea 
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Of  Vifioi.  ^■mnmun^cat<^d  to  thf  retint;  MrMx^cllobferret,  ihil 
^ * the  percepii«Mi»  can  haaily  be  fuppofed  to  be  fo  acute* 

whrn  che  nerve*,  whidt  arc  the  chief  Inftninvenl*  of 
fenfation,  do  nut  receive  the  imprefRnns  immeJiatcly, 
but  only  after  they  hare  been  communicated  to  ano- 
ther fuhdancc.  Befide*,  it  muil  be  more  intural  to 
fuppofe,  that,  tvhen  the  principal  imprelTion  !«  made 
tipon  the  choroide*,  it  is  communicated  to  the  brain 
by  it*  own  proper  nerves,  which  are  abundantly  fufli* 
t(T  cient  for  the  purpofe. 

Dltncnfiont  The  dimenftons  and  precife  form  of  the  fpot  in  the 
In  the  eve*  which  there  is  no  vifien,  were  more  acctrratcly 

whe-e  calculated  by  Daniel  Hcrnoiiilli,  in  the  follow  ing  min- 
tK<-reNno  ner.  He  placed  a piece  of  money  O (fi^.  j.)  upon 
vifioo.  the  floor ; and  then  (hutting  one  of  his  eyra,  and  m«« 
CCCi!viu^*”i^  a peniulttre  to  fwing,  fo  that  the  eitremity  of  it 
might  be  nearly  in  the  line  AO»  he  ohlrrred  at  what 
place  C it  bfgan  to  be  invifibie,  and  where  it  a^ain 
emerged  into  view  at  A.  Railing  the  pfnduhim  higher 
and  lower,  fse  found  other  points,  as  H,  N,  P,  O,  B, 
at  which  It  began  to  be  invifibie:  and  othem,  a<  M,  I», 
C,  A,  at  which  it  l>egan  to  be  vlfible  again;  and  draw*, 
ing  a curve  through  them,  he  found  that  it  wax  cllip* 
tical;  and,  with  refped  to  hU  own  eye,  the  dimenfions 
of  it  were  as  followa;  OC  was  2),  AC  to,  BD  t, 
DH  13,  and  EG  14 ; fo  that  the  centre  being  at  F, 
the  greater  axis  was  to  the  left  as  8 to  7. 

From  thefe  Jata^  the  plane  on  which  the  figure 
drawn  being  obliquely  fitnated  with  refpcA  to  the  eye, 
he  found,  that  the  plaiM  in  the  rye  that  correfponded 
to  it  was  a circle,  the  diameter  of  which  was  a feventh 
part  of  the  diameter  of  the  eye,  the  centre  of  it  being 
parts  of  the  diameter  from  the  point  oppolire  to 
the  pupil,  a little  above  the  middle.  Me  concluded 
with  obferving,  that,  in  order  that  this  fr'xrc  in  which 
there  is  no  vtAon  may  he  as  fmall  ns  poHibic,  it  is  ne> 
relTary  that  the  nerve  (hould  enter  the  eye  perpcndicfi. 
lirly,  and  that  huth  this  end,  and  alfo  its  entering  the 
eye  at  a diitance  from  it*  axis,  are  gained  by  the  pit* 
tioular  manner  in  which  the  tseo  optic  nerves  unite  and 
become  feparxte  again,  by  crofTing  one  another. 

In  favourof  one  of  the  obftrvaiions  of  Mr  Michell, 
Cimcerning  the  ufe  of  the  thoroiles  in  vifiwi,  I)r 
Fricftley  obferves,  that  AquB]>endrnte  mentions  the 
cafe  of  a p*erfon  nt  Pifi,  who  couM  fte  very  well  in 
the  night,  but  very  little  or  none  nt  rll  in  the  day- 
time. This  is  alfo  fald  to  be  the  cafe  with  thofe 
wHiite  people  amon^f  the  blacks  of  Africa,  and  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  illhmus  of  America,  wh«s  from  tin's 
ctrcomd.mce,  arc  called  moon^^yfd.  Our  author  thinks 
it  probable  that  their  choroidcs  is  not  of  a dark  cc^ 
lour,  as  it  is  in  others  of  the  human  fprries;  but  white 
or  lik(ht-coloured,  as  in  ihofe  animals  which  have  tnuft 
« oct^••^on  for  their  eyes  in  the  night.  Sec  AtBrKOS. 

The  following  conlidenitions  in  favour  of  the  re- 
tina being  the  proper  feat  of  vifion,  are  worthy  of 
^ remark. 

Arvume^ui  Porlcrfitld  obferves,  that  the  rcafot  why  there 
fee  iht  reti-is  no  vifion  at  the  entrsnee  0/  the  optic  nerve  into  the 
n*'»  heh»g  n>av  be,  that  it  wants  that  foftnefs  and  <lelioacy 
v^L^”'  which  it  bas  when  it  h expanded  upon  tl^e  chomidest 
and  that,  iu  thofe  animals  in  w hich  that  nerve  is  in- 
ferted  in  the  axis  of  the  eye,  it  is  obferveJ  to  be 
eqnallv  delicate,  anj  therefore  probably  equally  foo- 
fiMe*  in  that  place  s*  in  tiny  other  i«rt  ol  tbe  retina. 
N"  243. 
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In  ^neral,  the  nerves,  witcn  conftrioged  by  tWrtttti,  of  Tire 
have  hut  little  ferfibility  in  coniparifuw  uf  what  they**— V— ^ 
are  enditod  with  when  they  arc  diveded  of  then,  tad 
unfolded  in  ■ foft  and  pulpy  fubllaiKC. 

Haller  obferves,  that  the  choroidcs  cannot  l>e  the 
iiniveTf<iI  inftrument  of  vifion,  becauie  that  fometinea 
in  men  and  birda,  but  efpectally  in  filhes,  it  it  covered 
internally  with  a black  mucus,  through  which  thertyi 
cannot  prnaratc.  This  writer  Ipcr^ks  of  a fibrous 
membrane  in  the  retina  didinCt  from  its  pulpy  fut>* 
ftance  On  thefe  fibres,  be  ctaojedurcs,  that  the  images 
of  ob)e^  are  painted. 

M.  Dc  la  liirc's  argument  in  favour  of  the  retina, 
from  the  analogy  of  the  fenfes,  is  much  ftrengthened 
by  confidi’ring  that  the  retina  is  a large  nervous  ap- 
paratus, immediately  expofed  to  the  imprcIGon  of 
light  t whereas  the  chomidcs  rcvcives  but  a fiender 
fiipply  of  oerveH,  in  commim  with  che  fclerotica,  the 
coniiini^iva,  and  the  eycliils,  and  that  its  nerves  arc 
much  lefs  expofed  to  tlw  light  tlian  the  naked  fibres  of 
the  optic  nerve.  Indeed,  from  anatomical  cunfidera* 
tions,  one  might  imagine  that  any  ocher  part  of  the 
body  was  a«  frnfible  ui  tbe  (mprefi'iou  of  light  as  the 
dioToides. 

That  the  optic  nerve  is  rf  principal  ufe  in  vifion.  Is 
fttthcr  probable  trom  fevcrii  pfienamcna  a'tending 
f»>mc  of  the  difcafes  in  which  the  fight  is  afFledetll 
When  an  amattrofis  ha<i  alfeCieJ  ooc  eye  only,  the 
optic  nerve  ut  that  eye  has  been  found  manifdUy  al- 
tered from  its  found  tUte.  Dr  Pri.'Aiey  wm*  prdent 
when  Mr  Hey  examined  the  hraiti  of  a yining  gir^ 
who  hoi  been  blind  of  one  eye,  and  faw  that  the  optic 
nerve  beloni^ing  to  it  was  cunfuicrably  fmmllcr  than 
the  other ; and  he  in^urired  him,  that  upon  cuuiiy 
into  it,  he  found  it  to  i>c  much  harder,  and  cineri- 
tious.  Morgagni,  indeed,  mcncioes  two  caTes,  in  one 
of  which  he  touad  the  optic  nerves  fmalicr  than  nfwal, 
and  of  a cineritioiM  colour,  whi-n,  upon  inquiry,  he 
was  informed  that  the  po  Ton  had  not  been  blind, 
though  there  mi^'ht  ha*c  been  fouie  defect  in  the  figli^ 
of  one  of  the  ryes.  In  the  other  cate,  only  oue  of 
the  optic  uCrves  was  afhrCted  in  that  maimer,  and  the 
eve  iifvilf  was  in  other  refpeds  wiy  prrf.-Ct.  Here, 
alfo,  he  was  exprcfsly  Ctth!,  that  the  p.;iion  was  nuC 
blird  of  that  eye : but  it  appears  that  he  liimfelf  had 
not  been  acquatiHed  with  the  perfons  whom  hedilTeo 
ted  ; and  there  hsve  hern  many  cafes  of  perfons  being 
blind  of  one  eye,  without  knowing  it  thcmfdves,  fbrn 
confideraWc  time. 

Moreover,  at  the  optic  nerve  ir  (oMy  f}>ent  in  form- 
ing the  retina,  fo  no  fun^on  ot  the  eyr,  not  insmedi- 
atrly  fuhfcnrient  to  vi lion,  isafieeWd  by  an  amaurofis. 

On  the  contrary,  thofe  nerves  which  go  to  the  efu^ 
roides  arc  found  to  retain,  in  this  difeafe,  their  natu- 
ral iafijence.  The  iris  wiU  cuntrsA  in  a reert^ 
ferena  of  one  eye,  it  the  other  remains  found,  1^  in 
fmidcnly  rxpofed  to  a Hnnig  light.  I'he  fclerotia, 
cfmjtiiiCliva,  end  cyeiids,  which  receive  their  nervOi 
fro*n  the  fame  branches  at  the  choroidcs,  retain  their 
fcnfi!»ility  in  this  diforder. 

I’hc  manner  iu  which  perfons  rreover  from  an 
tnssutnfrs,  favours  tlie  fnppofition  ot  the  fest  of  viiton 
being  in  the  retina;  fince  thofe  {>an»  which  are  the 
mnll  diilam  from  the  infmion  of  tlie  aerve  recover 
their  icnfibility  the  fownctl,  being  in  thofe  places  Use 
1 mod 
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(M  Vifior.  raoft  pulpy  and  fi>rtcft  ; Mhereia  thcie  ii  no  reafon  lo 
» think  that  there  ii  any  difference  in  thii  rcfpcA  in  the 
different  parta  of  the  choroidca.  Mr  Hey  has  been 
repeatedly  inforreed,  by  perfons  labouring  under  an 
imperfeft  amauroHs,  or  guita  feren*,  that  they  could 
cot)  when  looking  at  any  ohjefi  with  one  eye,  fee  it 
fo  didin^ly  wtien  it  was  placed  dire^y  oppoftte  to 
the  pupil,  when  it  was  Htuated  fomewhat  o!>liqiiely. 
And  thofe  perfons  whom  he  had  known  to  recoeer 
from  a perfect  amaurofis,  firft  diTcovereJ  the  ohjeAs 
whofe  images  fell  upon  that  part  of  the  retina  which  is 
at  the  greateff  dlAance  from  the  optic  nerve. 

We  Ihall  conclude  thefe  remarks  with  obferving, 
that  if  the  retina  be  as  tranfparent  as  it  is  generally 
reprefented  to  be,  fo  that  the  termination  of  the  pen* 
cils  muff  neceffarily  be  either  upon  the  choroides,  or 
ibme  other  opaque  fubilnnr.e  interpofed  betwreo  it  and 
the  retina,  the  action  and  rcii&ion  occalkncd  by  the 
rays  of  light  being  at  the  common  furfnee  of  this  body 
and  the  retina,  both  thefe  mediums  (fuppofing  them 
to  be  equally  fenfihic  to  the  impreffion  oi  light)  may 
be  equally  affixed ; but  the  retina,  being  naturally 
much  more  fcofiblc  to  this  kind  of  impreffion,  may  he 
the  only  indrument  by  which  the  fenfation  is  conveyed 
to  the  brain,  though  tlie  choroides,  or  the  black  fub* 
ftance  with  which  it  is  fumetimes  lined,  may  alfo  be 
mbfolutely  neceffary  for  the  purpofeof  vifion.  Indeed, 
when  the  rc6eCiion  of  the  light  is  made  at  the  common 
boundary  of  any  two  mediums,  it  is  with  no  propriety 
that  this  effect  is  aferibed  to  one  of  them  rather  than 
the  otherj  and  the  ftrongeft  refleftions  are  often  made 
back  into  the  denfeff  mediums,  when  they  have  been 
contiguous  to  the  rarest,  or  even  to  a vacuum.  This 
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tber  the  rays  proceeding  from  them  diverge  more  ofOf Vifion. 
lefs,  we  have  a power  of  contiacting  or  relaxing  the 
figanenta  d/tarijf  and  thereby  altering  the  form  of 
the  cryffalline  humour,  and  with  it  the  focal  diffance 
of  the  rays.  Thus,  when  the  objcA  sre  view  is  far 
off,  and  tbe  nys  fall  upon  the  pupil  with  a very  fmall 
degree  of  divergency,  wc  contrad  the  /igamenta  cUiaria, 
which,  being  concave  towards  the  vitreous  humour, 
do  thereby  comprefs  it  more  than  otherwife  they  would 
do:  by  this  means  it  is  made  to  prefs harder  upon  the 
backfide  of  the  cryftalline  humour,  which  is  thereby 
rendered  flatter}  and  thus  the  ravs  proceed  farther 
before  they  meet  in  ^focus,  than  otherwife  they  would 
hate  done.  Add  to  this,  that  wc  dilate  the  pupils  of 
our  eyes  (unlefs  in  cafes  where  the  light  is  fo  ftrong 
that  it  offends  the  eye),  and  thereby  admit  rays  into 
them  that  are  more  diverging  than  thofe  which  would 
otherwife  enter.  And,  when  the  rays  come  from  art 
obje^  that  is  ftrj  near,  and  iherefore  diverge  too 
much  to  be  coUraed  into  their  refpcctive  foci  upon 
the  retina,  by  relaxing  the  iigam(nt/i  eil’utriay  we  give 
the  cryffalline  a more  convex  form,  by  which  means 
the  rays  are  made  to  fuffer  a proportiooably  greater 
de^ec  of  refrad^ion  in  puffing  through  it.  dome  phi- 
lofophers  are  of  opinion  that  we  do  this  by  a power 
of  altering  the  form  of  the  eye } and  others,  by  remo« 
ving  the  cryflalline  forwards  or  backwards  as  occa<> 
fion  requires:  but  neither  of  thefe  opinions  is  pro* 
bsble  ; for  the  coats  of  the  eye  arc  too  hard,  in  fome 
animals,  for  the  firfl;  and,  as  to  moving  the  cryflalline 
out  of  its  place,  the  cavities  of  the  eye  feem  to  be  too 
well  filled  with  the  other  humours  to  admit  of  fucK 
removal. 


is  not  far  from  the  hypothefis  of  M.  de  la  Hire,  and 
will  completely  acconnt  for  the  entire  defeat  of  vifioo 
tjj  at  the  infenion  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Vifion  is  diftioguifhed  into  hrtght  and  (Afeurr^ 
and  cmfuftd. — It  is  faid  to  be  bright,  when  a 
fufBcient  number  of  rays  enter  the  pupil  at  the  fame 
time  I obfeure,  when  too  few.  It  ii  difiind  when 
each  pencil  of  rays  is  coUedlcd  into  a focus  exa^ly 
upon  the  retina;  tmfyJeJt  when  they  meet  before  they 
come  at  it,  or  when  they  would  pafs  it  before  they 
meet ; for,  in  either  of  thefe  laft  cafes,  the  nys 
flowing  from  different  parts  of  the  objed  will  fall  up- 
on the  fame  part  of  the  retina,  which  mull  neceffarily 
render  the  image  confufed  and  iadiflindl.>-Naw,  that 
object  may  appear  with  a due  brightnefs,  whether 
more  or  fewer  rays  proceed  from  them,  we  have  a 
power  of  contrafHng  or  dilating  the  pupil,  by  means 
of  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  ins  in  order  to  take  in 
more  or  fewer  rays  as  occafioo  requires.  But  th» 
power  bat  its  limits.  In  fome  animals  it  is  much 
greater  than  in  oth^}  particularly  in  fuch  as  are 
obliged  to  ictk  tbeir  fo<^  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
. as  ia  cats  &c. 

That  the  rays  may  be  coOeded  into  points  exafUy 
atIflBA  upon  the  retina,  that  is,  that  object  may  appear  dU 
ftoA,  whether  they  be  nearer  or  farther  off,  i.  t.  whe- 
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BeliJes  this,  in  the  cafe  above-mentioned,  by  con* 
trailing  the  pupils  of  our  eyes,  we  exclude  the  more 
diverging  rays,  and  admit  only  fuch  as  are  more  caftly 
refra^ed  into  their  rcfpeClive  foci(c).  But  vifion  is 
not  dinindl  at  all  diflancev,  for  oiir  power  of  contrac- 
ting and  relaxing  the  Hgitmcnia  dtiar'ux  is  alfo  circurn- 
feribed  within  certain  limits. 

In  thofe  eyes  wheVe  the  tunica  cornea  is  very  pro- of 
tuberant  and  convex,  the  nys  of  light  fuffer  a very  and 
confiderable  refraClion  at  their  entrance  into  the  aque-^[’W®*^*“ 
•us  humour,  and  are  therefore  CoUeded  into  a focus**^ 
before  they  fall  upon  the  retina,  enlefs  the  objefl  be 
placed  very  near,  fo  that  the  rays  which  enter  the  eye 
may  have  a confiderable  degree  of  divergency.  People 
that  have  fuch  eyes  are  faid  to  be  purbUfui.  Now,  tbe 
nearer  an  objed  is  to  the  eye,  the  greater  is  the  image 
of  it  therein,  as  expiained  above : thefe  people,  there* 
fore  can  fee  much  fmaUrr  objeds  than  others,  as  fee- 
ing much  nearer  ones  with  the  fame  dillia^els ; and 
their  fight  continues  good  longer  than  that  of  other 
people,  becaufe  the  tunica  cornea  of  their  eyes,  as  they 
grow  cld,  becomes  plainer,  for  want  of  that  redun- 
dancy of  humours  with  which  they  wete  filled  before. 

On  ^e  contrary,  old  men  having  the  cornea  of  tbeir 
eyes  too  flat  for  want  of  a fufficient  quantity  of  tbe 
aqueous  humour  to  fill  them  out,  if  the  rays  diverge 
P p too 


(c)  Accordingly  it  is  ohferved,  that  if  we  make  a fmall  hole  with  tbe  point  of  a needle  through  a piece  of 
paper,  and  apply  that  hole  ciofe  to  tbe  eye,  making  ufe  of  it,  as  it  were,  inftead  of  a pupil,  we  (haQ  be  able 
fee  aa  dk^cA  diftin^y  thraugk  it,  though  the  objeA  be  pUi^  wiUiia  half  an  inch  of  the  eye. 
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or  VifioR.  too  mncli  before  they  enter  the  eye,  they  cannot  be 
^ - ■ brought  to  a focus  ^forc  they  reach  the  retina;  on 

which  account  thofe  people  cannot  fee  diftin^ly,  un< 
lefi  the  objcA  be  htuated  at  a greater  diftance  frorn 
the  eye  than  i»  required  lor  thofe  whofe  eyes  are  of  a 
due  foim.  The  Jaticr  require  the  aiTiilancc  of  convex 
glaflci  to  make  them  fee  ohjecii  diftiniily  ; the  for- 
mer of'concave  ones.  For  if  citlicr  the  c«>mca  cie 
Pht<  (fig.  4.),  cr  cryftaUine  humour  r,  or  both  of  them,  be 
cccLviiJ.  too  AS  in  the  eye  A,  ihvir  focus  will  not  be  on 
the  retina  as  at  A,  where  it  oujrht  to  be,  in  order  to 
render  viuon  diHind  ; but  beyond  the  eye,  as  at  /• 
This  is  remedied  by  placing  a convex  gLifs  before 
the  eye,  which  makes  lltc  rays  converge  fouaer,  auJ 
imprints  the  image  duly  on  the  retina  at  </.  Again, 
if  either  the  cornea,  or  cryflalline  humour,  or  hoth  of 
them,  be  too  convex,  as  in  the  eye  6,  the  rays  thst  en- 
ter it  from  the  objed  C will  be  converged  to  a focus 
in  the  vitreous  humour,  as  at  f ; and  by  diverging 
from  thence  to  the  retina,  will  form  a veiy  confufed 
image  thereon  ; and  fo,  of  coutfe,  ll»e  obferver  will 
have  as  confufed  a view  of  the  ohje<^  as  if  his  eye  had 
l>een  too  flat.  This  iaconvenience  is  remedied  by 
plaring  a concave  glafs  g h before  the  eye  ; which 
gUfs,  by  caufing  the  raya  to  diverge  between  it  and 
the  eye,  lengthens  the  focal  diflance  fo,  that  if 
the  flafs  he  properly  chofen,  the  rays  will  unite  at 
the  retina,  and  form  a difllnCt  image  of  the  objt«^ 
tj6  upon  it. 

or the  leaft  Such  ryes  as  are  of  a due  convexity,  cannot  fee  any 
diftin^iiy  at  Irfs  diftance  than  fix  inches;  and 
there  are  numbeilrfa  ohjedts  too  fmsll  to  be  fecn  at 
that  diftance,  hecanfe  they  cannot  appear  under  any 
fcnfible  angle.— Conceriiing  the  leaft  angle  under 
wh«ch  any  objeA  is  vifivle,  there  w^s  a debate  he- 
tween  Dr  Hooke  and  Hevclmi,  The  former  aflerted, 
that  no  obje.^  cotild  well  be  fren  if  it  fubtcndcd  an 
angle  lefs  than  one  o-inute ; and,  if  the  ob;eA  be 
round,  as  a black  circular  fpot  upon  a white  ground, 
or  a white  circle  upon  a binck  ground,  it  follows, 
from  an  experiment  made  by  Dr  Smith,  that  this  is 
near  the  truth ; and  from  thcncc  he  calcul.Ues,  that 
the  diameter  of  the  pi/iure  of  fnch  leaft  vifible  point 
upon  the  ret  na  is  the  ft^cth  p.iit  of  an  incl?;  which 
he  therefore  calls  a fen/thU  foint  of  ibf  rttina.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr  Courtivron  concluded  from  hU  cz|>e- 
tinients,  that  the  fmaltcft  angle  of  vifiun  was  40  fe- 
conds.  According  to  Dr  Jiirin,  there  are  cafes  in 
whieh  a much  fmaller  angle  than  <me  minute  can  be 
difeemed  by  the  eye;  and  in  order  to  throw  light  up- 
on  the  fuhjed,  he  obfervee,  that,  in  order  to  our  per- 
ceiving the  iiTiprcflion  made  by  any  ohje^  upon  our 
fenfes,  it  muft  either  be  of  a certain  degree  of  forte, 
or  of  a certain  degree  of  magnitude.  For  this  icafon, 
a liar,  which  ap{>ears  I'nly  as  a lucid  point  through  a 
tcicicope,  fubtrndmg  rot  fo  much  an  in^lc  of  one 
f'cond,  is  vifible  to  the  eye;  though  a white  or  black 
of  25  or  jofcconds,  is  not  to  be  perceived.  AU 
l.ir«Vcan  ^ fame  l’rc:«dlh  with  the  circular  fpot  will 

he  feen  un-be  vifible,  at  fuch  a diHai.cc  pi  the  fput'is  not  tt>  be 
Oci  imallcT  perceived  at;  hecaufc  the  quantity  01  imprcflion  from 
fp*rt”anV*  is  much  greater  than  from  the  fpt>l ; and  a 

longer  line  is  vifible  at  a greater  diftance  than  a fhurttr 
one  of  the  fame  breadth.  He  found  liy  experience, 
tliat  a fUver  wire  could  be  fcca  whut  it  fubteuded  an 
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angle  of  three  feconds  and  an  half;  and  riut  a^iIkorViW. 
thread  could  be  feen  when  it  fubtcndcd  an  angle  of  two 
feconds  and  aa  half. 

'J'his  greater  vifibility  of  a line  than  of  a fpot  feemi 
to  arife  only  from  the  greater  quantity  of  the  impref- 
fioo  ; but  without  the  limits  of  perfcA  vifiun,  our  au- 
thor ohferves,  that  another  caufs  concurs,  whereby 
the  diflcrcnce  of  vifipiJIty  between  the  fpot  and  the 
line  is  remkred  much  more  confidcrablc.  For  the  im- 
prtftiun  upon  the  retina  made  by  the  line  is  then  not 
only  much  greater,  but  alfo  much  ftrongcr,  than  that 
of  the  fpot;  hecaufr  the  faint  image,  or  penumbra,  of 
any  one  point  of  the  line,  wlien  the  whole  is  pUced  be- 
yond the  limits  of  dtft:u<.i  vifion,  w ill  fall  within  the 
faint  image  of  the  next  point,  and  thereby  much  in- 
cre^fc  the  light  thato  mes  fiom  it. 

In  fome  c^fes  our  author  found  the  caufe  of  indi- 
ftintt  vifion  to  be  the  unfteadinrfs  of  the  eye;  as  our 
being  able  to  fee  a fingle  black  line  upon  a white 
ground,  or  « fingle  white^line  upon  1 black  ground, 
and  not  a white  line  t>ctween  two  black  ones  on  a 
while  ground.  In  viewing  cither  of  the  former  ob- 
jcAs,  if  the  eye  be  imper.  cpiibly  moved,  all  the  effcA 
will  be,  that  the  objedl  will  l>c  painted  upon  a different 
part  of  the  retina  ; but,  wherever  it  is  painted,  there 
will  be  !.ut  onepiduie,  fingle  and  uncompounded  wKh 
any  other.  But  in  viewing  the  other,  if  the  eye  fluc- 
tuate ever  fo  little,  the  image  of  one  or  other  of  the 
black  lines  will  be  fhilted  to  tiiat  ptrt  of  the  retina 
which  was  before  pairtffed  by  the  while  line;  and  this 
mutl  occafion  fuch  a d?zale  in  the  eye,  that  the  white 
line  cannot  be  diftin^Uy  perceived,  and  diftitiguiftied 
fruro  the  black  lines ; which,  by  a continual  fluctua- 
tion, will  alternctcly  occupy  the  fpacc  of  the  white 
line,  whence  muft  arife  an  appearance  of  one  broad 
dark  line,  without  any  manifeft  fcpaiation. 

By  liying  this  experimtnt  with  tw'o  pins  of  known 
diameters,  fet  in  a window  ngainft  the  Iky  light,  with 
a fpace  between  them  equal  in  breadth  to  one  of  the 
pint,  he  found  tliat  the  diftance  between  the  pins  could 
hardly  be  diftinguifbed  when  it  fublcnded  an  angle  of 
lefs  tliao  40  ifcnn'U,  though  one  of  the  pine  alone 
could  be  diftinguiftud  when  it  fubtcndcd  a much  lefs 
angle.  But  though  a fpacc  between  two  pins  cannot 
be  diftinguinud  by  the  eye  when  it  fubtends  at  an^le 
lefs  than  40  feconds,  it  would  be  a miftake  td  think 
that  the  eye  muft  ncceffarily  commit  an  error  of  40  fc- 
coods  in  rllimating  the  diftance  between  two  pins 
when  they  arc  much  farther  frtjm  one  another.  For 
if  the  fpace  between  them  fubtend  an  angle  of  onC' 
minute,  and  each  of  the  pins  fubtend  an  angle  of  four 
feconds,  which  is  greater  than  the  leaft  angle  the  cyc 
can  diftinguiih,  it  is  manifeft  that  the  eye  may  judge 
of  the  place  of  each  pin  withiq  two  feconds  at  the 
moft  ; and  confequcntly  the  error  comentUed  in  ta- 
king rhe  nngle  between  them  cannot  at  the  ir-oft  ex- 
ceed four  feconds,  provided  the  inftrument  he  Infli- 
cicntly  exadb.  And  yet,  fays  he,  upon  the  like  mif- 
take war  founded  the  principal  ol  Js6tion  of  Dr  Hooke 
againft  the  accuracy  of  the  ceieftial  obl'ervatioos  of 
Hcvelius. 

A black  fpot  upon  a white  ground,  or  a white  fpot 
upon  a black  ground,  he  fays,  can  liardly  be  perceived 
by  the  generality  of  eyes  when  it  fubtenJs  a kf>  angle 
than  one  m:nutc.  And  if  two  black  fpois  be  made 
3 upon 
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Of  yi0o».  tipon  wKiie  paper,  with  a fpice  between  them  equal  in 

^ breadth  to  one  of  their  diametere,  that  fpace  is  not  to 

be  diilin^uifhed,  even  within  the  limits  of  perfect  vi- 
fion,  under  fo  finall  an  angle  as  a (ingle  fput  of  the 
fame  fize  can  be  diilioguithcd.  To  fee  the  two  fpota 
diflinAly,  therefore,  the  breadth  of  the  fpace  between 
them  muft  fuhtend  an  nnji*  of  more  than  a minute.  It 
would  be  very  dilhcult,  he  fays,  to  make  lhi«  experi> 
tnent  accurately,  within  the  limits  of  perfed  villon  ; 
beenufe  the  objeAs  muft  be  extremely  finall:  but  by  a 
rude  trial,  made  with  fquare  bits  of  white  paper, 
pliced  upon  a black  ground,  he  judged,  that  the  leaft 
angle  under  which  the  intcrv:>I  ot  two  objeds  could  be 
pen-lived,  was  at  leaft  a fourth  part  greater  than  the 
kaft  angle  under  which  a fingk  o‘ jed  can  be  percei- 
ved. So  that  an  ey^e  which  caiinut  perceive  a llngle 
ebjed  under  a fmallcr  angle  then  one  irinnte,  will  nut 
peu-tive  the  interval  between  two  fuch  objects  under  a 
lef«  angle  than  75  fcconds. 

Without  the  limits  of  perficf  vifion,  the  diftance  at 
which  a Tingle  oljctb  ceale*  to  be  perceivable  wiil  be 
mUk-h  greater  in  projiortion  than  the  diftance  at  which 
a fpace  of  equal  ( readlh  between  tno  fuch  objedis 
crafts  to  be  perceivable.  Fur,  without  thefe  limits, 
the  image  of  each  of  the  objcdlswiil  be  attended  with 
a penumbra,  and  the  prnumbim  of  the  two  near  ob- 
jedis  will  take  up  part  of  the  fpace  Iwtween  tliem,  and 
theieby  render  it  lefs  perceivable ; but  the  prnuinbra 
will  add  to  the  breadth  of  the  fingle  objcfl,  and  will 
thereby  make  it  more  perceivable,  unlcfs  its  image 
be  very  faint.  Upon  the  fume  principles  he  likcwite 
-accounts  for  the  radiatn>n  of  the  ftari,  whereby  the 
light  Terms  to  projetl  from  them  diftcrent  W'ays  at  the 
fame  time. 

Mr  Mayer  made  many  experiments  in  order  to  af- 
certaiii  the  fmilleft  angle  of  vi3on  in  a varitty  of  re> 
fpe6s  He  U*gan  with  obferving  at  what  dillatv  e a 
bleck.  (fot  vra*.  vifilde  on  white  paper  j and  found,  tl»at 
when  it  could  4iarcly  be  diftin^tiiftird,  it  fubtended  au 
angle  of  about  ^4  frcoods.  When  black  lines  were 
dif^fed  with  intervals  broader  than  ihcmfelvei,  they 
wire  ditlingiiiihed  at  agreutcr  diftance  than  they  could 
be  whin  the  objcHi  and  the  interval*  were  of  an  equal 
breadth  la  all  thefe  cafes  it  ma>.e  no  difference  whe* 
thcr  the  objedfs  were  placed  in  the  ftude  or  in  the 
Urong  light  of  the  fun  ; but  when  the  degrees  of  light 
were  fmali,  their  differences  bad  a confiderablc  effect, 
though  by  DO  means  In  proportion  to  the  diffeicnees 
of  the  light.  For  if  an  objedt  was  illuminated  to  fuch 
a degree  ns  to  be  juft  vtlihle  at  the  diftance  of  nine 
feet,  it  would  be  vihble  at  the  diftance  of  four  feet, 
though  the  light  was  dtmintfhed  above  itSo  tunes.  It 
appeared  in  the  coorfe  of  thefe  experin^enis*  that 
common  day  light  is,  at  a medium,  equal  to  that  of 
35  candles  placed  at  the  diftance  of  one  foot  from  the 
obje^. 

ijS  As  an  image  of  every  vifiUeobje^  is  painted  on  the 
retina  of  each  of  our  eyes,  it  thence  becomes  a natu- 

1*^*'**^  ral  queftion.  Why  we  do  n*t  fee  enry  thing  doiihlc  ? 
wo eytfc  opinion  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  and  othera* 

(hat  objeds  ;ippear  Tingle  becauTe  the  two  optic  nerves 
tioite  before  they  reach  the  brain,  but  L)r  Poitertlcld 
fliow-s,  from  the  obfcrv.ition  of  fevera!  anatomiils,  that 
the  optic  nerves  do  not  mix,  or  confound  their  fub- 
Amcc,  being  only  united  by  a clofc  colicfton;  and  ob- 
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jeds  have  appeared  Tingle  where  the  optic  ftcrvei  Were^f 
found  to  l>c  disjoined.  ' v"  “ 

Dr  llriggs  fuppoTed  that  ftogle  viTion  was  owing  fo  So'uM‘^n«of 
the  equal  tenfion  of  the  conefpundingparit  of  the  op-  ihi.  dtSi. 
tic  nerves,  whereby  they  viSrated  in  a fyochTonouecv'fy  hy 
manner.  But,  befides  fcveral  improbable  circuin'lan- 
CCS  in  this  account,  Dr  Porterfield  fhows  that  fa^fs  do 
by  no  meant  favour  it. 

1 o account  for  this  phenomenon,  tliis  ingenious 
writer  fuppofes,  that-by  an  original  law  in  our  natures, 
we  imagine  ohjetds  to  be  fttuated  fomewhere  in  a right 
line  drawn  from  the  picture  of  it  upon  the  retina,  _ 
thruui^h  the  centre  of  the  pupil.  Conrequcntly,  the 
fame  objrdt  app.ariog  to  both  eyes  to  t e in  the  Tame 
place,  die  rr.rid  cannaC  diftinguith  it  into  two.  In  an« 
fwer  to  an  obje^ion  to  this  hypothclii,  from  obje^s 
appearing  duuble  when  one  eye  is  diftorted,  he  fays 
the  mind  miftakes  the  poTition  of  the  eye,  imagining 
that  it  had  moved  in  a manner  currcfpun  ting  to  the 
other,  in  which  cafe  the  conclufion  wmiH  have  been 
juft.  In  this  he  feemt  to  have  rccourfe  to  tlie 
power  of  habit,  though  in  words  he  difclaims  that 
hypothefts.  , 

This  principle,  however,  has  generally  been  ihoiiglit 
to  be  fiiftident  to  account  for  ihia  appearance.  Origi- 
nally, every  ohjetl  making  two  pictures,  one  in  each 
eye,  is  imagined  to  be  double  ; but  by  dcv'rres,  wc 
find,  that  w hen  two  correfponding  ptrts  of  the  retina 
arc  impteffed,  the  objedl  is  but  one;  but  if  thofe  cor- 
reTponding  parts  he  changed,  by  the  diftortion  of  one 
of  the  eyes,  the  object  muft  again  appear  double  is  at 
the  lirrt.  This  feems  to  be  verified  by  Mr  Chefel- 
dm  : who  informs  us,  that  a gentl-man,  who  from 
a blow  on  his  head  hail  one  eye  diftorted,  found 
every  objcA  to  ap{>ear  double  ; but  by  degrees  the 
noft  familiar  ones  came  to  appe.ir  iingle  again,  and 
in  time  all  objedt^  did  fu,  withuut  any  amendment  of 
the  diftortion.  A cafe  TimiUrtothis  is  mentiooed  by 
Dr  Smith. 

Oil  the  other  hand,  Dr  Reid  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
corrcfpindence  of  the  ccnircj  of  the  two  eyes,  on  which 
fiugle  vition  depends,  does  not  aiit'e  from  cuftom,  but  , 
from  feme  natutal  conUltution  of  ibe  irye  and  of  the 
mind.  He  n.akes  f ‘verai  juft  objecb'ons  to  the  cafe  of 
Mr  FoUer,  reCi^d  by  Dr  bakh  and  others  } and  thinks 
Uiai-thf  {nTanf  the  young  mao  couched  by  ChefeUen, 
who  law  hngly  with  both  eyes  immediately  upon  re- 
ceiving his  Tight,  is  nearly  declfive  in  proof  of  his  Tup- 
poftlion.  He  alfo  found  that  three  young  gentlemen, 
whom  he  endeavoured  to  cure  of  fquinting,  Taw  ob- 
jects Tmgly  as  Toon  as  ever  they  were  brought  to  di- 
rect the  centres  of  both  tl»eir  eyes  to  the  Tame  ob- 
ject, though  they  had.ncvcr  been  ufed  to  do  fo  Tram 
their  infancy  ; and  ire  oHferves,  that  there  are  cafes, 
in  which,  notwithftanding  the  fulkft  conviction  of  an 
objeeft  being  ftnglr,  no  piactkc  of  looking  at  it  wifi 
ever  make  it  appear  fo,  as  when  it  is  Ceen  through  a 
multiplying  glafs. 

To  all  thefe  fulutions  of  the  difficulty  refpeifting 
Tingle  vifion  by  l-oth  eyes,  ohjedions  have  Ixen  lately 
made  yvhich  feem  infurmountahle.  By  experiments 
judicioufty  conceived  and  accurately  condui^tcd,  Dr 
Wells  has  ftinwn,  titat  it  is  neither  by  cuftom  alone, 
nur  by  an  original  pro|>eriy  of  the  eyes  alone,  that  ob- 
jects appear  fmglc  ; and  having  demoUlhed  the  tbeorie* 
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Of  VtGnn.  of  otliCn,  lie  thus  accounts  for  the  phenomenon  him* 
fclf. 

Dr  Well*.  **  vlfihle  pUcc  of  an  objc£l  b€»n|f  compofed  of 

• E^.,y  its  vifible  dilbnee  and  viGhlc  direftion,  to  Ihow  huw  it 

4«  itiay  appear  the  fame  to  both  eye*,  it  will  be  neceffary 

ry^,Ht.  (fay, 

) to  explain  in  what  manner  the  dldanoe 
and  dircAion,  whtch  ate  perceived  by  one  cye»  may  co* 
inotde  with  thofc  which  arc  pcrceivcil  by  the  otlier.*' 
With  refpeA  to  vliible  diflance,  the  author’s  opinion 
feems  not  to  differ  from  tliat  which  we  have  dated  clfe- 
where  (fee  MsrapHysics,  n»  49,  50)  \ and  therefore 
we  have  to  attend  only  to  what  he  fays  of  vifible  di> 
rcclioo. 

When  1 fmall  objc'ft  is  fq  placed  with  refpeft  to 
either  eye,  as  to  !>e  feen  mere  didin^ly  than  in  any 
other  fituatlon,  our  author  fays  that  it  is  then  in  the 
9pik  axit,  or  the  axis  of  that  eye.  When  the  two 
optic  axes  are  dire^lcd  to  a fmall  o!ge£l  out  very  di« 
Aant,  they  may  be  conceivctl  to  fotm  two  fulcs  of  a 
triansric,  of  which  the  bafe  is  the  uiterval  between  the 
joints  of  the  corner*  where  the  axes  enter  the  eyes. 
This  bafe  he  called  the  rifuol  baft  ; and  a line  drawn 
from  the  middle  of  it  to  the  p^int  of  interfe^ion  of 
the  optic  axca  he  calU  the  comtuon  aut.  He  then  pro* 
ceeds  to  fhow,  that  objects  rta‘iy  Jiwaltd  in  the  opiic 
r.xis  do  not  a/f<ar  to  he  iu  that  line,  but  in  ihc 
exit, 

**  Every  perfon  (fnys  he)  knows,  that  if  tn  objcA 
Le  viewed  through  two  fmall  holes,  one  applied  to 
each  eye,  the  two  holes  appear  but  ks  one.  I'he 
theories  hiilterto  invented  afford  two  explanation*  of 
this  fad.  According  to  Aguilonius,  Dccbalcs,  Dr 
PorterCeld,  and  Dr  ^rollb,  the  two  holes,  or  rather 
their  borders,  will  be  feen  in  the  fame  place  as  the 
objed  viewed  through  them,  and  will  coofcqucntly 
appear  united,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  the  ohjed  it- 
fcif  is  feen  fnglc.  But  whoever  make;*  the  experiment 
will  didindly  perceive,  that  the  united  bole  is  much 
nearer  to  him  than  the  objed  ; not  to  mention,  that 
any  fallacy  on  this  head  might  be  corredcJ  hy 
the  infurmatiun  from  the  fenie  of  touch,  that  the 
card  or  other  fubAance  in  which  the  holes  have 
been  made  is  within  an  inch  or  LTs  of  our  face.  The 
other  explanation  is  that  furnifbed  by  the  theory  of 
Dr  Reid.  According  to  it,  the  centres  of  the  retinas, 
which  in  this  experiment  receive  the  pidures  of  the 
holes,  will,  by  an  original  property,  reprefent  but  one. 
This  theory,  however,  though  it  makes  the  two  holes 
to  appear  one,  does  not  determine  where  this  cnc  is 
to  be  feen.  It  cannot  be  feen  In  only  one  of  the  per- 
pendiculars to  the  images  upon  the  retinas,  for  no 
reafon  can  be  given  why  this  law  of  vifible  diredion, 
which  Dr  Reid  thinks  ellablifhed  beyond  difpute,  if 
it  O’lcrates  at  ail,  Ihould  not  operate  upon  both  ryes 
at  the  lame  time  : and  if  It  be  feen  Sy  both  eyes  in 
fuch  lines,  it  mull  appear  where  thofc  lines  crofs  each 
other,  that  is,  in  the  fame  place  with  the  objed  view- 
ed ihioughthc  holes,  which, 3sl  have  already  mentioned, 
is  contrary  to  experience.  Nor  is  It  feen  in  any  di- 
rvdion,  the  conftquence  of  n law  aifcdiiig  both  eyes 
coiilidercd  as  one  orran,  but  fufpeaded  when  each  eye 
it  ufed  leparatcly.  r or  when  the  two  holes  appear 
one,  if  we  pay  attention  to  its  fituatlon,  and  then  clofe 
one  eye,  the  truFy  tingle  hole  will  be  feen  by  the  eye 
remaining  open  In  exaclly  the  fume  diredion  as  the 
apparently  Angle  ho’e  war  by  both  eyes. 
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**  Hitherto  I have  fuppofej  the  holes  almofi touching  01  Vi&ifw 
the  face.  But  they  have  the  fame  unity  of  appearance, 
in  whatever  parts  nf  the  optic  axes  they  are  placed; 
whether  both  be  at  the  fame  diflance  from  the  eyes, 
or  one  be  clofe  to  the  eye  in  the  axis  of  which  It  is, 
and  the  other  almtiil  contiguous  to  the  ulgid  feea 
through  them.  If  a lin-*,  therefore,  be  drawn  from 
the  objed  to  one  of  the  eyes,  it  will  reprefent  all  the 
rerd  or  tangible  poiUions  of  the  hole,  which  allow  the 
objed  to  be  feen  by  that  eye,  and  the  whole  of  it  will 
coincide  with  the  optic  axis.  Let  a fimiLr  line  be 
drawn  to  the  other  eyc^  and  the  two  mufl  appear  hot 
as  one  line  ; for  if  they  do  not,  the  two  holes  in  the 
optic  axes  wdl  not,  at  every  diflance,  appear  one, 
whcre::ts  experiments  prove  that  they  do.  This  united 
line  will  therefore  reprefent  the  vifible  diredion  of 
cvciy  objed  fituated  in  either  of  the  optic  axes.  But 
the  end  of  it,  which  is  toward  the  fa^'e,  is  fern  by  the 
right  eye  to  the  left,  and  by  the  led  eye  as  much  to 
the  right.  It  tnufl  be  feen  then  in  the  middle  betweea 
the  two,  and  confeqiiently  in  the  common  axis.  And 
at  its  other  extremity  coincides  with  the  {Kiint  where 
the  optic  axes  interfe^  each  other,  the  whole  ef  it 
mufl  lie  in  the  common  axin.  Hence  the  truth  of  the 
prupofition  is  evident,  that  objedi  fituated  in  the 
optic  axis,  do  not  appear  to  be  in  that  line,  but  in 
the  comiron  axis  ** 

He  then  proves  by  experiments,  for  which  we  mufl 
refer  to  his  work,  that  objects  f4tuated  in  the  com- 
mon axis  do  nut  appear  to  be  iu  that  line,  but  in  tiic 
ax\  of  the  eye  by  vvliich  they  are  not  feen  : that  is, 
an  object  fituated  In  the  common  axis  appears  to  the 
right  rye  in  the  axis  of  the  left,  and  verfa.  His 
next  proportion,  proved  likewife  by  experiments,  is, 
that  '*  object,  fituated  in  any  Une  drawn  through  the 
mutual  mierfedtion  of  the  optic  axes  to  the  vifuJ  bafe, 
dn  not  appear  to  be  in  that  lint,  but  in  another,  dnwo 
through  fame  interfedian,  to  a point  in  the  viful 
bafe  diflant  half  this  bafe  from  the  funilar  extremity 
of  the  former  line  towards  the  left,  if  the  objeds  be 
fern  hy  the  right  eye,  but  towards  the  right  If  feen  by 
the  left  eye.’* 

From  thefe  propontions  he  thus  fatisfa^lorily  ac- 
counts for  fingle  viuoQ  by  both  eyes.  **  If  the  queflioa 
be  concerning  an  obje^  at  the  concourfe  of  the  optic 
axes,  it  Is  feen  Angle,  bccaufe  its  two  limilar  appwar* 
ancei,  in  regard  to  fize,  lhape,  and  ctflour,  are  fc^** 
by  both  eyes^in  one  and  the  lame  direclion,  or,  if  you 
will,  in  two  diredions,  which  coincide  with  each  other 
through  the  whole  of  their  extent.  therefore  mat- 
ters not  wbeiher  the  diflance  be  truly  or  falfcly  efli- 
mated  ; whether  the  objcA  be  thought  to  touch  aur 
eyes,  or  to  be  infinitely  remote.  And  hence  we  have 
a reafon,  which  no  other  theory  of  vifible  direclioa 
affords,  why  objeds  appeared  fingle  to  the  ]oung 
gentleman  mentioned  hy  Mr  Chcfclden,  immediately 
after  his  being  couched,  and  before  he  could 
learned  to  judge  of  difljoce  by  fight. 

**  When  two  fimilar  objcfls  are  placed  in  the  optic 
axes,  one  in  each,  at  equal  diflance*  from  the  eye», 
they  will  appenr  in  the  fame  place,  and  therefore  one, 
for  the  fiime  reafon  that  a truly  fingle  obje^,  in  the 
concourfe  of  the  optic  axes,  is  feen  fingle. 

•*  To  finiih  this  part  of  my  fubje«fl,  it  feems  onljr 
neceffary  to  determine,  whether  the  dependence  of  vv- 
fillc  direclion  upon  the  anions  of  the  mufcles  of  the 
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0/ VifioA.  (yn  be  eftiMi'llied  !»y  nature*  or  by  cuilom.  But 
’~w~'  fa€kt  are  here  wanttU|^.  At  far  as  they  go,  however, 

. they  frrvc  to  prove  that  it  aiifct  fiom  an  original 
principle  of  our  couftitutiuo.  For  Mr  Cheftlden's 
patient  faw  otje^i  Angle,  and  confrqucntly  tn  the 
fame  directions  with  both  cyee,  immediately  after  he 
was  couched  t and  prifonii  aHe^ed  wdh  fquincmg  horn 
their  cariietl  infancy  fee  o’ jedts  in  the  fame  diredtiona 
with  the  eye  they  have  never  been  accuilomed  to  em- 
ploy, e&  they  do  with  iho  other  they  have  conAantly 
ufed/' 

The  author  retnovcf  many  JlfBculiica,  and  obviate* 
the  objections  to  which  hii  theory  may  feem  moll  liable. 
The  whole  work  deferves  to  be  attentively  lludied 
l»y  every  optician  ; and  we  therefore  recommend  it  to 
the  perufal  of  our  leaders. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr  Jun’n  for  the  following  cu- 
with  experiment*,  to  detrrmir.e  whether  an  object  fecn 

V«(h  eyes  by  both  eye*  appears  brighter  than  when  feen  with 
sfpear  one  only. 

clean  white  paper  diredtly  before 
(era  with  ^ table,  and  applying  the  tide  of  a h(X>k  clofe 

eoly  one.  to  his  right  temple,  fo  as  that  the  book  was  advanced 
coofidcrably  more  forward  than  his  face,  he  held  it  in 
fiich  a manner,  as  to  hide  from  hi)  right  eye  that  half 
of  the  paper  which  by  to  his  left  hand,  white  the  left 
half  of  the  paper  wa*  fce.i  by  both  eyes,  without  any 
iir.pcdimcnt. 

Then  looking  at  the  paper  with  both  eyes,  he  ob- 
ferveJ  it  to  be  divided,  fio.n  the  lap  to  the  bottom, 
by  a dark  line,  and  the  part  which  was  fern  with  one 
eye  only  wa*  manifcilly  darker  than  that  which  was 
feen  with  both  eyes;  and,  applying  the  book  to 
his  left  temple,  he  found,  by  the  refult  of  the  experi- 
ment, that  both  his  eye*  were  of  equal  goodnefs. 

He  then  endeavoured  to  And  to  what  degree  this 
exeef)  of  brightoefs  amounted  ; and  comparing  it  with 
the  appearance  of  an  obje<l^  illuminated  partly  by  one 
candle  asd  partly  by  two,  he  was  furprifed  to  find 
th-:t  an  objedl  feen  with  two  eye*  is  hy  no  meaos  twice 
ns  luminous  as  when  it  is  feen  w’ith  one  only  ; and  af- 
ter H number  of  trials,  by  which  he  made  the  propor- 
tion lef*  and  lefs  continually,  he  found,  that  wlieo  one 
paper  was  illuminated  by  a candle  placed  at  the  dt- 
Aance  of  three  feet,  and  another  paper  by  the  fame 
candle  at  the  fame  diilancc,  and  by  another  candle  at 
the  diftance  of  i i feet,  the  former  feen  by  both  cyct, 
and  the  latter  with  one  rye  only,  appeared  to  be  of 
equal  whittner* ; fo  that  an  objeef  feen  with  both  eyes 
appears  brighter  than  when  it  is  feen  with  one  only  by 
about  a 1 301  part.  But  he  acknowledges,  that  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  make  this  experiment  exaflly. 

He  then  proccciled  to  inquire,  whether  an  ol^jcfl 
feen  with  both  eyes  appears  any  thing  larger  than  when 
feen  with  one  only ; but  he  concluded  that  it  did  not, 
except  OR  account  of  fome  particular  circumflances,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  the  bioocular  telcfcopc  and  the  concave 
fpecutum. 

M.  duTour  maintain*,  that  the  mind  attends  to  no 
more  than  the  image  made  in  one  eye  at  a time  ; and 
produce*  fcveral  curious  experiment*  in  favour  of  this 
bypotheAs,  which  had  alfo  been  maintained  by  Kepler 
and  almutl  ail  the  firfl  optician*.  But,  a*  M.  BufTon 
obfervift,  it  is  a fuftcient  anfwcr  to  this  hypothcA*, 
how  ingcnioully  foever  it  may  be  fupported.  that  we  fee 
more  c&indtly  with  two  eyea  than  with  one  ; and  that 
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when  a round  objcA  is  near  os,  we  plainly  fee  more  of  Of  Vifion. 
the  furfr.ee  in  one  cafe  tluo  in  the  other.  There  are  * 
alftj  other  fictj  which  clearly  prove  the  contrary  of 
what  ta  maintained  hy  M.  du  Tour. 

With  rcfuc.'i  to  Angle  viAon  with  two  eyes  Dr 
Hartley  ohfeives,  that  it  deferve*  pirticiihr  attention, 
that  the  optic  nerves  of  men,  and  fuch  other  animal* 
as  look  llie  fame  way  with  both  eyes,  untie  in  tl;a 
ecHit  tureua  in  a ganglion,  or  little  brain,  as  one  may 
call  it,  peculiar  to  themfelves : and  that  the  alTociutions 
between  fynchronous  imprclfions  on  the  two  retinai 
mud  be  made  fooner  and  cemented  Wronger  on  this 
account ; alfo  that  they  ought  to  have  a mu  :b  greater 
power  over  one  another's  images,  tlun  In  any  other 
jiart  of  the  body.  And  thus  an  tmpreffnn  m t ic  on 
the  ri^ht  eve  alone,  by  a Angle  object,  may  prop*  *atd 
ilfcir  into  the  left,  and  there  raifc  up  an  imi^e  almoit 
equal  in  vividnefs  to  itfclf;  and  confequeniiy  when  we 
fee  with  one  eye  only,  we  may,  however,  havepidurcs 
in  both  eye*. 

curious  deception  in  vi'ion,  ariling  from  the  ufe 
of  both  eye*,  was  ubferved  .ind  accounted  for  by  Dr 
Smith.  It  ii  a commin  ohfervation,  he  fays,  that  ob- 
jeds  feen  with  both  eye*  appear  more  vivid  and 
ftronger  than  they  do  .to  a tingle  cycj  cfpecially 
when  both  of  tliem  are  equally  gu^.  A perfon  not 
(hort-fighicd  may  foon  be  convinced  of  this  fad,  by 
looking  aUcntiv<.}y  at  ohjeds  that  are  pretty  remote, 
fird  with  one  eye,  and  then  with  both.  This  obfer- 
vation  gave  occalion  to  the  conilrudion  of  the  hinn. 
cuLar  telcfcopc,  in  the  ufe  of  which  the  phenomenon  is 
ftill  more  llriking. 

BcAdes  this,  our  author  pbfcrvrs,  ih  il  there  is  ano- 
ther phenomenon  obfcrvable  with  this  inArumenC, 
which  i*  very  remarkable.  In  the  foci  of  the  two 
telefcopcs  there  are  two  equal  rings,  as  ufual,  which 
terminate  the  ptdures  of  the  ol<jeds  there  formed,  and 
eonfequently  the  vtlibic  area  of  the  objeds  thcnifelves. 

Thcfc  equal  rings,  by  reafon  of  the  equal  eye-ghiTes, 
appear  equal,  and  equally  diilant  when  feen  fe}>aratcly 
by  each  eye  ; but  when  they  arc  fecn  with  both  eyes, 
they  appear  much  larger,  and  more  didant  alfo ; and 
the  oitjcdi  fteu  through  them  do  alfo  appear  much  * 
brger,  though  circumfcrihcd  by  their  united  rings, 
iu  the  fame  places  as  when  they  were  fren  frpa- 
ratcly. 

He  obferves,  th.it  the  phenomenon  of  the  enlarged 
circle  of  the  vifible  area  in  the  binocular  teUfeope, 
may  be  feen  very  plainly  in  looking  at  didant  obje^s 
through  a pair  of  fpeftacles,  removed  from  the  eyes 
about  four  or  five  inches,  and  held  ileady  at  that  di* 
fiance.  The  two  Inncrmofi  of  the  four  apparent  rings, 
which  hold  theglafies,  will  then  appev  united  in  one 
larger  and  more  difiant  rng  than  the  two  outermofi, 
whicii  will  hardly  be  vifible  unlefs  the  fpe£laclcs  be 
farther  removed. 

A curious  circumfiancc  relating  to  theelfecl  of  one 
eye  upon  thr  other,  was  noticed  by  M.  il^pinus,  who 
obfer^,  that,  when  he  was  looking  through  a bole 
made  in  a plate  of  metal,  about  the  toth  part  of  a 
line  in  diameter,  with  hi*  left  eye,  both  the  hole  itfclf 
appeared  larger,  and  alfo  the  field  of  view  feen  through 
it  was  more  extended,  whenever  he  fhut  his  right  eye ; 
and  both  thcfc  efieds  were  more  remarkable  when  that 
eve  was  covered  with  his  hand.  He  found  confider« 
able  difficulty  lo  mcafuriog  this  augmentation  of  the 

apparen*.  ^ 
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Of  Vlflen«  tppittnt  tli’iimter  of  the  hole,  »n<l  of  the  field  of  view? 

' but  at  length  he  found,  that,  when  the  hole  wa§  half 
an  inch,  and  the  ta.Mrt  which  he  viewed  through  it 
three  feet  from  liiit  eye,  if  the  diameter  of  the  held 
when  both  hin  eye»  were  open  >vaa  l.  It  became  ir 
when  the  other  eye  was  fhut,  and  nearly  2 when  hit 
hand  was  laid  upon  it. 

one  examining  this  phenomenon,  it  prrfently  ap- 

ejc  itelo-  r*^**’^^  depend  upon  the  enlargement  of  the  pupil 
fed.  the  pu-of  one  eye  when  the  other  is  dofed,  the  phydcnl  or 
l>  1 t f (he  an:ttomic4>)  caufeof  which  he  did  not  pretend  to  afiign} 
’hut  he  obferves,  that  it  is  wifely  appointed  by  <Uvlne 
Providence,  in  order  that  when  one  eye  fails,  the  field 
of  view  ill  the  other  may  be  extended.  That  this 
elfcd  ihouU  be  more  fcnfihlc  when  the  eye  is  covered  ' 
with  the  hnnd,  i*  owing,  he  ohferves,  to  the  eye  lids 
not  being  impervious  to  the  light.  But  the  enlarge- 
meiit  of  the  pupil  docs  rot  enlarge  the  field  of  view, 
except  in  looking  through  a holet  as  10  this  particular 
cafe  I and  therefore  perfons  who  arc  Hind  of  one  eye 
•eran  derive  no  advantage  from  this  cucutnflancc.  Be- 
fore we  applaud  the  wjfdom  of  Provi.’cnce  in  any  p^rt 
of  the  confiitntion  of  nature,  wc  fhould  be  very  fure 
that  wc  do  not  milUke  concctuiug  the  efieds  of  that 
conilitution. 

A great  deal  has  l-cen  written  by  Gaffcndi,  Tc 
Clcrc,  MufTchc nhroek,  and  J)u  Tour,  concerning  the 
place  to  which  w’c  refer  an  objeft  viewed  by  one  or 
botli  eyes.  But  the  mod  fatis&dfcory  account  of  this 
matter  that  we  have  met  with,  the  render  will  find  in 
Dr  Wells's  £(Tuy  above  quoted/ w'hich  w*ill  teach  any 
jK-rfon  how  to  fativfy  hir.tfclf  by  experiment  with  re* 
ipeci  to  vifiblc  pofition  and  vifiblc  motion.  • 

^ 4.  Qf  ihi  ^ffcarance  fem  through  MfiHa  tf 

d JirnJ  Ftirrat, 

Fot  the  more  cafy  spprebenfion  of  what  relates  to 
this  fubjee^,  we  (hall  premife  the  five  following  parti- 
culars, which  either  have  been  already  mentioned,  or 
follow  from  what  has  been  before  laid  down. 

1.  That  as  each  point  of  an  objecl,  when  viewed 
by  the  naked  eye,  appears  in  its  proper  plocc,  and  aa 
that  place  is  always  to  be  found  in  the  line  in  which 

ft*(ed  and  g p5„j.|)  yf  flow’Ing  from  it  enters  the 

whicl»  Dr  Wells  calls  the  com- 
mon axis  { wc  from  htucc  acquire  an  habit  of  judging 
the  point  to  be  fitueted  in  that  Hire:  and,  becaufe  the 
mind  is  unacquainted  with  wliat  refradions  the  rays 
fuffer  before  they  enter  the  eye,  t)»ereforc,  in  cafes 
where  they  are  diverted  from  their  natural  courfc, 
by  paffing  through  any  medium,  it  judges  the  point 
to  be  in  that  line  produced  back  In  which  the  axis  of 
a pencil  of  rays  flowing  from  it  is  fitusted  the  infiant 
they  enter  the  eye,  and  not  in  that  it  was  in  before 
tefrtition.  We  /hall  thtreforc,  in  what  follows,  fnp. 
pofe  the  appiuent  place  of  on  ot.jcdf,  when  feen  thru* 
a refracting  n\{:dium,  to  he  fomewheir  in  that  line  pro- 
duced ba(.k  in  wliich  the  axis  rd  a pencil  of  rays  flow- 
ing from  it  procceda  after  tttey  have  pafied  through 
the  mdium. 

2.  'I  hat  wc  are  able  to  judge,  though  imperfeflfy, 
•of  the  difiance  of  an  object  by  the  dc^^rcc  of  diver- 
gcn».y,  wherein  the  rays  flowing  from  the  fame  point 
of  the  objed  enter  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  in  cafes  where 
•that  divergency  is  confidcrablc  j but  bccaufc  in  what 
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follows  it  will  be  ncc«nbry  to  fiippofe  an  objeA,  when  A?yc»f. 
feen  through  a medium  whereby  its  apparent  ditlsoce^^^^^ 
is  altered,  to  appear  in  fume  determinate  fitustioo, 
ihofe  cafes  where  the  divergency  of  the  rays  at  their  a.*  o> 
entrance  Into  the  eye  is  amfidtrable,  wc  will  fuppoCc 
the  object  to  appear  where  ihofe  lines  which  they  de- 
ferihe  in  entering,  if  poxluced  back,  would  crofs  each 
other : though  it  mult  not  he  afferted,  that  this  is  the 
precife  difiance;  becaufe  the  brightncfs,  difiin^nefs, 
and  apparent  magnitude  of  the  obje^,  on  whkh  its 
apparent  difiaooe  in  fume  mcafure  depend:!,  will  slfo 
fulfer  an  alteration  by  the  refraction  of  (he  rays  in  pal- 
fing  through  that  medinm. 

3.  'rhat  wc  cfiiniaic  the  magnitude  of  an  objeA  by 
that  of  the  optic  an^le. 

4.  That  vifiun  is  lha  brighter,  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  rays  is  which  enter  the  pupil.  i\nd, 

5.  Thar,  in  feme  cafes,  the  apparent  hrighlnefs, 
diftin^acfi,  and  magnitude  of  an  object,  are  the  on  y 
means  whereby  our  judgment  is  determined  in  efiima- 
ting  the  difiaace  of  it. 

Paor.  I.  An  ohjeA  placed  within  a medium  ter- 
miiiAied  by  a plane  furface  on  that  fide  which  it  neat 
the  eye,  if  the  medium  be  denfer  than  that  in  which 
the  eye  is  (as  we  (hull  ulwavs  fuppofe  it  to  be,  uslrfs 
where  lire  contrary  is  cxprcfic*!),  appears  iicaicr  to  tl>e 
forf«ce  of  the  medium  tlian  it  is. 

Thus,  if  A l>c  a poiut  of  an  .oluccl  placed  widfa 
the  medium  BDCE  ^fig.  5.),  and  Ac  f><  two  mys 
proceeding  from  thence,  thefe  rays  pr^/fing  out  of  a 
denier  into  a rarer  medium,  will  he  refi-acted  from  their 
refpedive  perpendiculars  ce,  and  will  enter  the  eye 
at  H,  fuppofe  in  the  diretdions  €gx  let  then  ihefe 
lines  be  produced  hack  liU  they  meet  in  F;  this  will 
he  the  apparent  place  of  the  point  A:  aod  bccaulc 
the  refracted  rvf%  bf^  wdl  diverge  more  than  the 
incident  ones  A^,  Ac,  it  wdl  be  nearer  to  the  points 
h and  c than  the  point  A ; and  a«  the  fame  is  true  of 
each  point  in  the  object,  the  whole  will  appear  to  an 
eye  at  H,  nearer  to  the  furface  BC  than  it  ^ 

From  hence  it  Is,  that  when  one  end  of  a ftraigbt 
flick  is  put  under  water,  and  the  flick  is  held  in  an 
oblique  poiitioo,  it  appears  l<ent  at  the  furface  of  the 
water ; v.z.  becaufe  each  point  that  is  under  water 
appears  nearer  the  furface,  and  confequently  higher 
than  it  is. 

From  hence  likewife  it  is,  that  an  objeA  at  thebot* 
tom  of  a veflTcl  may  be  feen  when  the  vrfTcl  is  filled 
with  water,  though  it  be  fo  placed  with  refpett  to 
the  eye,  that  it  cannot  be  feen  when  the  vefl'cl  is  emp- 
ty. To  explain  thia,  let  ABCU  (Hg.  6 ) reprefent 
a veffcl,  and  let  £ be  an  object  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
it.  Thiv  objetiy  when  the  vdfcl  is  empty,  will  not 
be  feen  by  an  eye  at  F,  bccaul-  HB,  the  upper  part 
of  the  ve/fcl,  will  obfiruct  the  ray  FIH  ; but  when  it 
is  filled  with  water  to  the  height  GH,  the  ray  £K 
being  refracted  at  the  furface  of  the  water  into  the 
line  KF,  the  eye  st  F ihall  fee  the  olject  by  means  of 
ihal.  . ,*« 

in  like  manner,  an  object  fitiiated  in  the  horicon 
appears  above  its  true  pl^ce,  upon  account  of  the  re- 
fraction  of  the  rays  which  procce  1 from  it  in  their  paf- 
fage  through  the  aimolphtre  of  llie  earth.  For,  firft, 
ii  the  object  b;.  iituated  beyond  the  limits  of  the  atmo-  tnKf>act> 
fphuc,iu  rays  iu  entering  it  will  be  refra^d  towards 
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the  perpendfcultr  \ that  is,  towarJa  a line  drawn  fram 
the  point  where  they  enter,  to  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
which  is  the  centre  of  the  ntmofphere : and  as  they 
p.'fa  on,  they  will  be  cnntiuitally  refracted  the  fame 
way,  l-rcauft  they  are  all  alonj;  cntenn>f  a denfer  part, 
tlic  ceniie  of  whofe  ccaveaity  is  flili  the  fame  point  ; 
upon  whi«'h  account  th  line  they  dcfci'ibe  will  be  a 
curve  benMnor  dow*nward* : and  therefore  none  of  the 
rats  that  conic  from  that  «!>jed  can  enter  an  eye  upon 
the  f«rf.;ce  of  the  earth,  ext  ept  what  enter  the  atmo« 
fpSere  higher  than  the'  ncc  l to  do  if  they  could  come 
in  a ri^ht  line  Irom  tlic  objcd  : caafequcntly  the  oS. 
je^t  rmift  appear  above  its  projier  place.  Secondly, 
if  the  objci*^  he  placed  within  the  aimofpherc,  the 
c-tfc  is  ftiil  the  fame  t for  the  rtya  which  flow  from  it 
anurt  LontinunUy  enter  a deafer  medium  whofc  centre 
i«  below  the  eye;  and  therefore  being  rcfro'^cd  to- 
wards the  centre,  th;’t  is,  downwards  as  before,  tliofc 
which  enter  the  eye  mnd  ncccffarily  proceed  as  from 
fiicre  eoiot  a^'ove  the  ohjr^l ; nherefore  theobjedi  will 
appear  ahoTc  Its  proper  place. 

From  hence  it  In  that  the  fun,  moon,  and  fl.its,  ap. 
pear  above  the  hori^'on,  when  they  are  iull  below  it ; 
and  higher  than  they  ought  to  do,  when  they  arc  above 
it  : Likewise  diflant  hilh,  trees,  &c.  feem  to  be  high- 
er than  they  are. 

Further,  the  lowtr  thefe  objefta  arc  in  the  horizon, 
the  greater  ia  the  obliquity  with  which  the  rays  which 
flow  from  them  enter  the  atmofphcre,  or  psfs  from 
the  rarer  into  the  denfer  parts  of  it;  and  therefore  they 
appear  to  be  the  moie  elevated  by  icfra^tion:  upsn 
which  cccount  the  lower  parts  of  them  are  apparently 
V'orc  elevated  than  the  other.  This  makes  their  upper 
and  under  parts  feem  nearer  than  they  arc  { as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fun  and  iroon,  which  appear  of  an  oval 
form  when  they  are  in  the  horirrm,  their  borirontal 
diameters  appearing  of  the  fame  length  they  would  do 
if  the  rays  luflfered  no  refraction,  while  their  vertical 
ones  arc  fhortened  thereby. 

Paop.  II.  An  ohjcA  fecn  through  a medium  ter- 
minjtcd  by  plane  and  par&llc)  furfa«  es,  appears  nearer, 
brighter,  and  larger,  than  with  the  naked  eye. 

For  inflaTKc,  let  AB  } fig.  7.)  l/c  the  ebjedt,  CDEF 
tlie  medium,  and  GH  (he  pupil  of  an  eye,  'ik'hich  is 
here  drawn  large  to  prevent  conlufion  iu  the  figure. 
*Aod,  ift,  let  RK,  RI-,  lie  two  rays  proceeding  from 
the  point  R,  and  entering  the  denfer  intdium  at  K 
and  L ; thefe  rays  viiil  here  fcy  refraction  he  mr-dc  to 
diverge  Icfs,  and  to  prcceed  afcei  wards,  fuppofe  in 
the  Imes  Ku,  1-^/  at  o and  wliere  vhey  pafs  out 
of  the  denfer  medium,  they  will  be  a<»  much  refrac- 
ted the  contrary  way,  proceeding  in  the  lines  <sr,  fr/, 
p:<rallcl  to  their  firft  direftiona.  Produce  thefe  lines 
back  till  tlicy  meet  in  r : this  will  be  the  apparent 
place  of  the  paint  R;  and  it  i«  evident  from  the  fi* 
gure,  that  it  rr  ulf  be  nearer  the  eye  tlian  that  point ; 
aud  becaufe  the  fame’  i$  true  of  ail  other  prnelU  flow- 
lAg  from  the  objed  AB,  the  whole  will  be  feen  in  the 
fitu-itiony^,  nearer  to  the  eye  than  the  line  AB.  zd, 
As  the  rays  KK,  RL,  would  not  have  entered  the 
eye,  but  have  p<fTed  by  it  in  the  diredinns  Kr,  L/, 
bad  they  not  been  refraaed  in  pafling  through  the 
ncdiuir.,  the  u!,jedl  appears  brighter.  3d,  'I'hc  rays 
A^,  £/,  will  be  refracted  at  h and  i into  the  Icfs  con- 
Tcrging  Iwcs  hk^  iJ,  and  at  the  other  furlacc  loio  iM, 
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/M,  p?rallel  to  AA  and  Br  produced  ; fn  that  the  e»-  Ap^e»r« 
ttemiiicsaf  the  objeA  will  appvnr  in  the  lines  Mf , 

M/  produced,  viz.  in  / and  g,  and  under  as  lar^e  an 
angle  /'M^,  as  the  angle  A7B  under  which  an  eye 
at  7 would  hate  feen  it  had  there  been  no  medium  in- 
terpofej  to  refr;4ft  the  r*y«  ; and  therefore  it  appears  *^**'*"**  ^ 
larger  to  the  eye  at  GH,  being  feen  through  the  in-  ’ ' 

terpofed  medium,  than  otticrwlfe  it  wauld  have  done. 

But  it  is  here  to  he  obferved,  that  the  nearer  thv  !H»int 
f appeari  ro  the  eye  on  account  of  the  refraftion  of 
the  ray*  RK,  Rfj,  the  ihorter  is  the  image  fgt  be-- 
caufe  it  is  terminated  by  the  iioca  M/*and  M upoa 
which  account  the  ohje^l:  is  ma.le  to  sppear  left ; and 
there* ore  the  apparent  pngnitude  of  an  object  i#  not 
much  augmented  by  being  feen  through  a medium  of 
this  form. 

Farther,  it  it  appirenl  from  the  figure,  that  the  ef- 
fc^  of  a medium  of  this  form  depends  wholly  upon  its 
thicknefs;  for  the  di^ance  between  the  lines  Kr  and 
rr,  and  confrquently  the  didance  between  the  points  e 
and  R,  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  line  K^.* 

Again,  the  difianre  between  the  lines  AM  an.l  /'M 
depends  00  the  leni'th  of  the  line  Ai;  hut  both  Ku  and 
fAdepeni  on  the  dillancc  between  the  furfaecs  CE 
and  l)F,  and  therefore  the  effed  of  this  medium  de* 
pends  upon  its  thickuefs. 

Prop.  111.  An  obje^  feen  through  a convex  lens, 
appears  larger,  brighter,  and  more  dilUot,  than  wltb 
the  naked  eye. 

To  illufiriitc  this,  let  AB  (fig.  8.)  be  the  objeA,  <tecn  *hro^' 
CD  the  lens,  und  EF  the  eye.  1.  From  A and  B,  lhc*c<M.vex 
extremities  of  the  ohjtA,  draw  the  lines  AYr,  BX#?, 
croffijig  each  other  in  the  pupil  of  the  eye;  the 
ArB  comprehended  between  thefe  lines,  is  the  angle  ,r)«t  m«r« 
under  which  the  object  would  be  feen  with  the  naked  ddUnt. 
eye.  But  by  the  inierpofitlon  of  a lea*  of  this  form, 
whofe  property  it  is  to  render  converging  rays  more  fo, 
the  rays  AY  and  BX  will  he  made  toctofs  each  other 
before  they  reach  the  pupih  There  the  eye  at  E will 
not  perceive  the  extremities  of  the  object  f'y  means  of 
thefe  rays  for  they  will  pafs  it  without  entering),  but 
by  Tome  others  which  mult  fall  without  the  points  Y 
and  X,  or  between  them ; hut  if  they  fall  between 
them,  they  will  be  made  to  concur  C>oner  than  they 
thcmtrWes  would  have  done;  and  therefore,  if  ihtrrx- 
trrmities  of  the  objcfl  could  not  be  feen  by  them,  it 
will  much  Irfs  be  feen  by  thefe.  It  remalni  therefore, 
ih-.t  th  • rays  which  will  enter  the  rye  from  the  points 
A and  H after  ttfra^ion,  mull  fail  upon  the  lens 
without  the  point*  Y and  X ; let  then  the  mys  AO 
and  BP  be  fuih.  Thefe  after  refiaAion  entering  the 
eye  at  r,  the  extremities  of  the  ohjett  will  l<e  feen  in 
the  lines  T,  produced,  and  under  the  optic  onglc 
Qj*T,  which  is  larger  than  ArB,  and  therefore  the 
apparent  magnitude  of  the  object  will  be  incrcafed. 

2.  l.ct  GHl  be  a pencil  of  rays  flowing  from  the  point 
G ; aa  it  is  the  property  of  this  lens  to  render  diver- 
ging rays  kfs  diverging,  parallel,  or  converging,  it 
is  evident  that  fume  of  thofe  rays,  which  would  pro- 
ceed un  to  F and  E,  aad  mifi  the  eye,  were  they  to 
fuffur  no  refra^ion  in  pafiing  through  the  lens,  will 
now  enter  it ; by  which  means  the  ohjcit  will  appear 
brighter.  7.  At  to  the  apparent  diflam c of  the  ob- 
ject, that  will  vary  according  to  the  lUuation  of  it  with 
refpe^  to  the  focus  of  patallcl  tays  of  tbe  len*. 

l.Thca  I 
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Appear'  X.  Thfen,  l<t  ui  fuppofc  ll>«  otjcA  placed  fo  much 
nearer  the  lent  than  its  fociin  of  parallel  rays,  that  the 
refracted  rays  KE  and  LE,  though  rendered  lefs  di« 

Media  of  verging  by  pafTing  through  it,  may  yet  hate  a conH- 

AIVre:it  dcrable  degree  of  divergency,  fo  that  «c  may  be  able 
to  form  a judgment  of  the  diftance  of  the  objed  there* 

’ by.  In  thi:»  cafe,  the  ohjetl  ought  to  appear  where 
EK,  FL,  produced  back  concur;  which,  becaufc  they 
diverge  lefa  than  the  rays  GH,  GI,  will  be  beyond 
G,  that  ta,  at  a greater  didance  from  the  lens  than 
the  objfdt  ts.  But  becaufc  both  the  hnghtnefs  and 
magnitude  of  the  obje^  will  at  the  fame  time  be  aug* 
mented,  prejudice  will  not  permit  us  to  judge  it  quite 
fo  far  oiT  as  the  point  where  thofe  lines  meet,  but 
fomewhere  l>etween  that  point  and  its  proper  place. 
2.  Eet  the  obje^k  be  placed  in  the  focus  of  paralUl 
rays,  then  will  the  rays  KE  and  LF  become  parallel ; 
and  though  in  this  cafe  the  objcA  would  appear  at  an 
immenfe  diftance,  if  that  diftance  were  to  be  judged 
of  by  the  diredion  of  the  rays  KE  and  LF,  yet  upon 
account  of  the  brightneft  and  magnitude  of  it,  we  ftiail 
not  chink  it  much  farther  from  un  than  if  it  were  fecn 
by  the  naked  eye.  3.  If  the  objeA  be  fituated  be* 
yond  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  as  in  UA  (fig.  9.). 

«ccLvm.  Bowing  from  thence  and  falling  upon  the  lens 

CD,  will  be  cc^ledrd  into  thetr  refpettive  foci  at  a 
andL  sod  the  intermediate  points  m,  n,  8cc.  and  will 
there  form  an  ima^e  of  the  obje^  AB;  and  after 
crofting  each  other  in  (he  fevcral  points  of  it,  as  ex* 
prefted  in  the  Bgurct  will  pafa  on  diverging  as  from  a 
real  ol  jed.  Now  if  an  eye  be  lltuated  at  e,  where 
Ar,  B.%  rays  proceeding  from  the  extreme  points  of 
the  ohjedl,  make  not  a much  larger  angle  AeB,  than 
they  would  do  if  there  were  no  lens  ioterpofed,  and 
the  rays  belonging  to  the  fame  pencil  do  not  converge 
fo  much  at  thofe  which  the  eye  would  receive  if  it  were 
placed  nearer  to  a or  the  objcA  upon  thefe  accounts 
appearing  very  little  larger  or  brighter  than  with  the 
finked  eye,  is  fecn  nearly  in  its  proper  place  } but  if 
the  eye  recedes  a little  wr.y  towards  at,  the  objedt 
then  appearing  both  hrighter  and  larger,  feems  to 
approach  the  lens  t which  is  an  evident  proof  of  what 
baa  been  fo  often  afterted,  viz.  that  wc  judge  of  th« 
diftance  of  an  obje£I  in  fome  meafure  by  ita  bright- 
nd»  and  magnitude  ; for  the  rays  converge  the  more 
the  farther  ^e  rye  recedes  from  the  lens  ; and  there- 
fore if  we  judged  of  the  diftance  of  the  ohjcA  by  the 
diredion  of  the  rays  which  ftow  from  it,  wc  ought  in 
this  cafe  to  conceive  it  at  a greater  diftance,  than  when 
the  raya  were  parallel,  or  diverged  at  their  entrance  in- 
to the  eye. 

That  the  objeft  (hould  feem  to  approach  the  lens  tn 
tbia  cafe,  was  a difficulty  that  exceedingly  puzxled 
the  learned  Barrow,  and  which  he  pronounces  infupe- 
rable,  and  not  tn  he  acrounted  for  by  any  (henry  we 
have  of  vifioo.  Molineux  alfo  leaves  it  to  the  folulion 
of  others,  as  that  which  will  be  inexplicable,  tQl  a more 
intimate  knowle(!ge  of  the  vifive  faculty,  as  he  expref- 
fes  it,  be  obtained  by  mortals. 

Thev  imagined,  that  feeing  an  ohjed  appears  far- 
ther off,  the  lefs  the  rays  diverge  which  fall  upon  the 
eye,  if  they  fhould  proceed  parallel  tn  each  other,  it 
ought  to  appear  exce^ing  remote  ; and  if  they  fhoiikl 
converge,  it  fhould  then  appear  more  diftant  ftill : the 
Tcafon  of  thii  wai|  bcciuie  they  looked  upon  the  ap« 
248. 
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parent  place  of  an  obje^,  as  owing  only  to  the  dir«c-  A.par. 
tion  of  the  rays  whatever  ri  was,  and  not  at  all  to 
apparent  magnitude  or  fplendnr. 

Perhaps  it  may  proceed  from  our  judging  of  the  .Vlelusf 
diftance  of  an  o^jeft  in  fome  meafure  t»y  its  magni- 
tude,  that  that  deception  of  fight  commonly  obferved  ^ 

by  travellers  may  arifc ; viz.  that  upon  the  firft  ap-  ' 
pearance  of  a building  larger  than  ufual,  as  a cathedral 
church,  or  the  like,  it  generally  feems  nearer  to  them, 
than  they  afterwards  find  it  to  be. 

Pxoa.lV.  If  an  obje^  be  pticed  farther  from  alocertda 
convex  lens  than  its  focus  of  paralUl  rays,  ami  the  eye*'’^®' 
be  fituated  farther  from  it  on  the  other  fide  than 
place  where  the  rays  of  the  fevcral  pencils  are  colle.^-thr^fa  1 
cd  into  their  refpedive  foci,  the  obje^  appears  io'coovtz koi 
verted,  and  peniulous  in  the  air,  between  ibc  eye  and*PV<"**‘ 
the  lens. 

To  explain  this,  let  AB  (fij.  9.)  rcprefcnl  the  oV  tbetx* 
je6l,  CD  the  lens;  and  let  the  rays  of  the  pencil  ACD 
be  coUeded  in  a,  and  thofe  of  BCD  in  t,  forming 
there  an  inverted  image  of  theobjeft  AB.  and  let  the 
eye  be  placed  in  F : it  is  apparent  from  the  figure, 
that  fume  of  the  refraded  rays  which  p?fs  through 
each  point  of  the  Image  will  enter  the  eye  as  from  a 
real  objed  to  that  place;  and  therefore  the  objed  AB 
will  appear  there,  at  the  propofition  afferts.  But  we 
are  fo  little  accuftonted  to  fee  objefU  in  thin  manner, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  perceive  the  image  with  one 
eye;  but  If  both  eyes  are  fituated. in  fucb  a manner, 
that  rays  Bowing  from  each  point  of  the  image  may 
enter  both,  as  at  G and  H,  and  we  dired  our  optic 
axes  to  the  image,  it  is  cafy  to  be  perceived. 

if  the  eye  be  fituated  in  <r  or  t,  or  very  near  them 
on  either  fide,  the  objcift  appears  exceedingly  confufed, 
vvs.  if  at  (/,  the  rays  which  proceed  from  the  fame 
point  of  the  objeft  converge  fo  very  much,  and  if  at  r, 
they  diverge  fo  much,  that  they  cannot  be  coMct^ed 
together  upon  the  retina,  but  fall  upon  it  as  if  they 
were  the  axes  of  fo  many  diftin^  pencils  coming  thro* 
every  point  of  the  lens  ; wherefore  little  more  thaa 
one  fingle  point  of  the  ohjed  ia  fecn  at  a time,  and 
that  appeari  all  over  the  lens  ; from  whence  nothing 
but  confufioQ  arifes. 

If  the  lens  be  fo  larpt  that  both  eyes  may  be  ap- 
plied to  it,  as  in  A and  f,  theobjeft  will  appear  double; 
for  it  is  evident  from  the  figure,  that  the  rays  which* 
enter  the  eye  at  h from  either  extremity  of  the  objed 
A or  B,  do  not  proceed  as  from  the  fane  point  with 
that  from  whence  thofe  which  enter  the  other  at  i 
feem  to  flow;  the  mind  therefore  is  here  deceived,  and 
looks  upon  the  objed  at  fituated  in  two  diftercnt  placet, 
and  therefeu'r  judges  it  to  be  double. 

Pa  or.  V.  An  objed  feen  through  a concave  lent 
appears  nearer,  fmallrr,  and  left  bright,  ihaa  with  the  ihrasgh  • 
naked  eye.  ‘**'^*L« 

Thus,  let  AB  (fig.  10.)  be  the  oWed,  CD  the 
pil  of  an  eye,  and  EF  the  lens.  Now,  as  it  is  tbcfaslkr.iis^ 
property  of  a lens  of  this  form  to  render  diverging  IcO  bri^t 
rays  more  fo,  and  converging  ones  lefs  fo,  the  diver-****® 
ging  rays  GH,  GI,  proceeding  from  the  pc»int 
will  be  made  to  diverge  more,  and  fo  to  enter  the  eye*^ 
as  from  fome  nearer  point  g ,*  and  the  rays  AH,  BI, 
which  converge,  will  be  made  to  converge  lefs,  and 
tn  enter  the  eye  as  from  the  points  a and  1 1 where* 
fore  the  obje^  irill  appear  in  the  fituation  lefii 

and 
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Rdl^ioa  and  wtrcr  than  without  the  Icni.  Farther*  as  the 
^ rap  which  proceed  from  G art  rendered  more  diver- 

’ ging,  feme  of  them  will  be  made  to  pafa  by  the  pu- 
pil of  the  eye*  which  otherwife  would  have  catered  it* 
and  thertfere  each  point  of  the  objed  will  appear  lela 
bright. 

Paop.  VI.  An  objeA  feen  throngh  a polygoooua 
glafs,  that  ia,  fuch  aa  ia  terminated  by  feveral  pUin  fur- 
facet,  if  multiplied  thereby. 

Pitre  For  inllaoce*  let  A (6g.  1 1 ).  be  an  objeft*  and  BC 
CCCLVIII,  polygonouf  glafs  terminated  by  the  plain  furfacei 
BD,  DE,  &C.  and  let  the  fituation  of  the  eye  F be 
fuch*  that  the  rays  AB  being  refraded  in  palling 
through  the  glafs,  may  enter  it  in  the  diredion  BF* 
and  the  rays  AC  in  the  diredtiou  CF.  Then  will 
the  eye,  by  meana  of  the  former,  fee  the  objcA  in 
G,  and  by  the  latter  in  H ; and  by  means  of  the  rays 
AI*  the  objcA  will  appear  alfo  in  its  proper  htua* 
tiuo  A. 

Sect.  111.  Of  the  RtfiiSlion  <f  Light* 

s?f  Wheit  a ray  of  light  falk  upon  any  body,  however 
tranfparent,  the  whole  of  it  never  pafles  through  the 
Tc-  * fome  part  is  always  driven  bach  or  reflected 

firaedfrotu  from  itf  and  it  in  by  this  refledled  light  that  alt  bodies 
trAnf}>«ret.t  which  have  no  light  of  their  own  become  vihble  to  ua. 
bodtev  Qf  tijjt  part  of  the  ray  which  enters,  another  part  is 
alfo  refleded  from  the  fecond  furfacc,  or  that  which 
IS  fartbtft  from  the  luminous  body.  When  this  part 
arrives  again  at  the  firft  furfacc,  part  of  it  is  rrfleAed 
l>ack  from  that  furfacc  ) and  thus  It  continues  to  be 
re6cAcd  between  the  two  furfaces,  and  to  pafs  back- 
wards and  forwards  within  the  fubHance  of  the  me- 
dium, tin  fome  part  is  totally  extinguifhed  and  loft. 
Belides  this  inconftdcrable  quantity,  however*  which 
is  loft  in  this  manner*  the  fecond  furfacc  often  refleds 
much  more  than  the  firft ; infomuch  that,  in  certain  po- 
fttioos,  fcarce  any  rays  will  pafs  through  both  fides  of 
the  medium.  A very  coofidcrahle  quantity  is  alfo  un- 
accountably loft  or  eztinguilhed  at  each  refief^ing  fur- 
face  ; infomuch  that  nobody,  however  tranfparent,  can 
tranfmit  all  the  rays  which  fall  upon  it ; neither,  tho* 
it  be  ever  fo  well  fitted  for  reflexion*  srill  it  refled 
them  aU. 

^1.  0/  the  Ctnfe  of  R^rBiott* 

The  reftedioD  of  light  is  by  no  ireans  fo  eafily  ac- 
counted for  as  the  refradion  of  the  fame  fliiid.  This 
property,  as  we  have  feen  in  the  left  fedion*  may  be 
accounted  for  in  a fatisfadory  manner  by  the  fuppo- 
fitioo  of  an  attradive  power  diftofed  throughout  the 
medium,  and  extending  a very  little  way  beyond  it ; 
hut  with  regard  to  the  refledion  of  light,  there  feems 
to  be  no  fatisfadory  hypothcfis  hitherto  invented.  Of 
the  principal  opinions  on  this  fubjed  Mr  Howntng  hath 
given  ns  the  following  account. 

I.  It  was  the  opinion  of  phllofophcrs,  before  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  difeoveted  the  contrary,  that  light  is 
OftTreflec-  ^7  impinging  upon  the  folid  parts  of  ladies, 

red  hf  hn-  ^ following  rca- 

prrjnne  onions. 

fhe  And  firft,  it  is  not  refleded  at  the  fiift  furfacc  of  a 

impinging  againft  it.  ^ ^ 

flrftfuxface,  evident,  that,  in  order  to  the  due  and 
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regular  refledion  of  light,  that  is,  that  the  refleded  Caufe  of 
rays  fliould  not  be  difperfed  and  fcattered  one  from  an- 
other,  there  ought  to  be  no  rafures  or  uneveonefs  in 
the  refleding  furfacc  large  enough  to  bear  a fen^ble 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  a ray  of  light ; be- 
cauic  if  the  furfacc  abounds  with  fuch,  the  refleded 
rays  will  rather  be  fcattered  like  a parcel  of  pebbles 
thrown  upon  a rough  pavement,  than  refleded  with 
that  regularity  with  which  light  is  oblervcd  to  be  from 
a well  poUihed  furfacc.  Now  thofe  furfaces,  which  to 
our  fenfes  appear  pcrfedly  fmooth  and  well  poliihed, 
are  far  from  ^ing  fo } for  to  polifh,  is  no  other  than 
to  grind  oft  the  larger  eminences  and  protuherances  of 
the  metal  with  the  rough  and  (harp  particles  of  fand, 
emery,  or  putty,  which  rauft  of  neceftity  leave  behind 
thecD  an  infinity  of  rafures  and  fcratches,  which,  though 
inconfidcrabte  with  regard  to  the  former  rnughnenei* 
and  too  minute  to  be  difcemed  by  us*  muft  neverthe- 
lefs  b«r  a laiw  proportion  to,  if  not  vaftly  exceed*  the 
magnitude  ofthe  particles  of  light. 

ikcondly,  it  is  not  refleded  at  the  fecond  furfacc 
by  impinging  againft  any  folid  particles.  fecond- 

That  it  is  not  refleded  by  impinging  upon  the  folid. 
particles  which  conftituic  this  fecond  furfacc,  is  fuflik- 
cicntly  clear  from  the  foregoing  argoment;  the  fecond 
furfaces  of  bodies  being  a«  incapable  of  a perfed  polifti 
as  the  firft  : and>  it  is  farther  confirmed  from  hence, 
tv*,  that  the  quantity  of  light  refleded  differs  accord- 
ing to  the  different  denfity  of  the  medium  behind  the 
body*  And  that  it  is  not  refleded  by  impinging  up- 
on the  particles  which  conftitute  the  furfacc  of  the 


medium  behind  it,  is  evident,  becavfe  the  ftrongeft  rc> 
fledton  of  all  at  the  fecond  furfacc  of  a body.  Is  when 
there  is  a vacuum  behind  it.  This  therefore  wants  no 
fsithtr  proof.  174 

II.  It  has  been  thought  by  fome,  that  it  is  refleded  Supp.iitJ<m 
at  the  firft  furfacc  of  a body,  by  a repulfive  fore* 
equally  diffufed  over  it ) and  at  the  fecond,  by  an  at- 
tradive force.  ,75 

1.  If  there  be  a repulfive  force  diftufcd  over  theObjected 
furface  of  bodies  that  repels  rays  of  light  at  all  times,^*** 
then*  fince  by  increaftng  the  obliquity  of  a ray  we  di- 
minifti  its  p^endicular  force  (which  is  tW  only 
whereby  it  muft  make  its  way  through  this  repulfive 
force),  however  weakly  that  force  may  be  fuppofed  to 

act,  rays  of  light  may  be  made  to  fall  with  fo  great  a 
degree  of  obliquity  on  the  refleding  furfiice,  that 
there  (hall  be  a total  refledion  of  them  there,  and  not 
one  particle  of  light  be  able  to  make  its  way  through  i 
which  it  contrary  to  obfetvation  ; the  refledion  of 
light  at  the  firft  furface  of  a tranfparent  body  being 
never  total  in  any  obliquity  whateven  The  hypothefis  • 
therefore  in  this  particular  muft  l>e  falfe. 

2.  As  ta  the  refledion  at  the  fecond  furface  by  the  . 

iltradivt  force  of  the  body  ; this  may  be  confidcreJ 

in  two  rcfpedss  fiift,  when  the  refledion  is  total ; 
fecondly*  when  it  is  partial. 

And  firft,  in  cafes  where  the  refledion  is  total,  the 
caufe  of  it  is  undoubtedly  that  fame  attradive  force 
by  which  light  would  be  refraded  in  palfitig  out  of  * 
the  fame  body.  This  is  manifeft  from  that  analogy 
which  is  obfervable  between  the  refledion  of  light  at 
this  fecond  furfacc,  and  its  refradion  there.  Fur 
otherwife,  what  can  be  the  resfon  that  the  total  re- 
fiedion  fhould  begin  juft  when  the  obliquity  of  the  iiv 
Qjq  cidetK 
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cMent  ray,  at  iti  arrival  at  the  frcond  furface,  ia  fuch  pofTtfi  it  In  difftrntt  dfgreefi  we  arc  authorifed  toeon* 
that  the  refracted  tnjjlc  ought  to  be  a right  one  ; or  elude  that  foire  bodies  muy  won/  it  aitoxethfr  ^ 

when  the  ray,  were  it  not  to  return  id  refleftioD,  may  therefore  expe^  feme  fuccefb  by  confidcring  how  ’ 
oil  ;bt  to  paf'  on  parallel  to  the  furfacc,  without  going  bodies  are  alTt6lcd  by  light,  as  well  a»  how  liihi  is 
from  it  ? Por  in  this  cafe  it  is  evident,  that  it  ought  alTe^ed  by  bodies^  Now,  in  all  the  phenomena  of 
to  le  returned  by  this  very  power,  and  in  fuch  man*  the  material  world  we  hnd  bodies  coimcded  by  mu* 
ncr  that  the  angle  of  rrft«*'iion  fli.dl  be  equal  to  the  lual  forces.  We  know  no  cafe  where  a body  A tends 
angle  of  inciJcDi-e  ; juft  as  a fbone  thrown  obliquely  towards  a body  B,  or,  in  common  langii  ige,  is  attrad* 
from  the  earth,  after  it  is  fo  far  turned  out  of  its  cd  by  iti  without,  at  the  fame  time,  the  body  B tend* 
courfe  by  the  Mtratitioii  of  the  earth,  as  to  begin  to  ing  towards  A.  This  is  obferved  in  the  phenomenA 
move  horizontally,  or  parallel  to  the  furface  of  the  of  maghcliftn,  elcdtncity,  gravitation,  corpufcular 
earth,  is  then  by  the  fame  power  made  to  return  in  a tradion,  impulfe,  &c.  We  ihould  therefore  conclude 
curve  fui.ilar  to  that  which  is  deferibed  in  its  departure  from  analogy,  that  as  bodice  cl.ange  the  motion  of 
from  the  earth,  and  fo  falls  with  the  fame  degree  of  light,  light  alfo  changes^tbe  motion  of  bodies;  aiid 
obliquity  that  it  was  thrown  with.  that  the  particles  near  the  furfacc  arc  put  into  vibta* 

But,  (econdly,  as  to  the  reflefiioD  at  the  fecond  fur>  tion  by  the  pana.:e  of  light  through  amon  f them. Hie  o^^ 
face,  when  it  is  partial ; an  attra^ivc  force  uniformly  Suppofe  a parcel  of  cork-balls  all  hangiog  as  peDdu«<i()n 
fpread  over  it,  as  the  maintaincra  of  this  hyputhelu  luras  in  a fymnvetrical  order,  and  that  an  eledriticd'*^ 
conceive  it  to  be,  cm  nerer  be  the  caufe  thereof,  ball  paHTcs  through  the  midft  of  them ; it  ia  verycafy 
Becaufe  it  it  inconceivable,  that  the  fame  force,  acting  to  fhow  that  it  may  proceed  through  this  affemMage 
in  the  fame  circumllancca  in  every  refped,  can  fume-  io  various  diredions  with  a finuated  motion,  and 
times  refle^l  the  violet  coloured  rays  and  tranfmit  the  without  touching  any  of  them,  and  that  its  ultimate 
red,  and  at  other  times  refled  the  red  and  tranfmit  diredion  will  have  a certain  inclination  to  its  primary 
the  violet.  diredion,  depending  on  the  outline  of  the  allcml>lage. 

We  have  fl.*tted  this  objedion,  becaufe  it  is  our  bu>  juft  as  is  obferved  in  the  motion  of  light ; and,  in 
fmefs  to  conceal  no  plaufihle  opinions:  but  it  is  not  the  mean  time,  the  cork^balls  will  be  varioufly  agi- 
valid;  for  in  each  colour,  the  rrfledion  takes  place  at  tated.  juft  fo  mufl  it  hippen  to  the  particles  of  a 
that  angle,  and  oo  other,  where  the  refradion  of  that  tranfparent  hody»  if  wc  fuppofe  that  they  ad  on  the 
ray  would  make  it  parallel  to  the  poftcrior  furface.  particles  of  light  by  mutual  attradioos  and  repul* 

This  partial  refledion  and  refradion  is  a great  dif*  fiona. 

Acuity  Id  all  the  attempts  which  hnve  been  ma^lc  to  An  attentive  conflderation  of  what  happens  here 
give  a mechanical,  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  will  Ihow  us  Out  the  fuperficial  particles  will  be  much 
optics.  It  is  equally  a delideratum  in  that  explana^  more  agitated  than  the  reft  ; and  thus  a flratum  be 
tion  which  was  prnpofed  hy  Huygens,  and,  fince  his  produced,  which,  in  any  inlbnt,  will  ad  on  thofe 
time,  revived  by  Euler,  by  means  of  the  undulations  particles  of  light  which  arc  then  approaching  them  in 
of  an  elaftic  fluid,  although  a vague  condderalion  of  t manner  diflerent  from  that  in  which  they  will  ad 
nnduUtory  motions  feems  to  offer  a very  fpecioua  ana*  on  flmllarly  fituated  particles  of  light,  which  come 
logy.  But  a ngiti  application  of  fuch  ino^Uef^t  as  we  iuto  the  place  of  the  fuft  in  the  foilgwiag  moment, 
havencquiredof  fuch  motions,  will  convince  ary  unpre  when  thefe  ading  particles  of  the  body  have  (by  their 
Judiced  mathematician,  that  the  phenomena  of  undula*  motion  of  vibration)  changed  their  own  fiiuatioo. 
tion  are  ciTenlinlly  diflimilat  to  the  phenomena  of  Now  it  is  clearly  underflood,  that  in  all  motions  of 
light.  The  infledinn  of  light,  and  its  refradion,  vibration,  fuch  as  the  motions  of  pendulums,  there  is 
equally  demonflrate  tliat  h’ght  it  aded  on  by  moving  • moment  when  the  body  is  in  its  natural  fituation,  as 
forces  in  a diredion  perpendicular  to  the  furface;  and  when  the  pendulum  is  In  the  vertical  line.  This  may- 
it  is  equally  demonftrable  that  fuch  forces  muft,  in  happen  in  the  feme  ioflunt  in  each  atom  of  the  trMif*-. 
proper  clrcumftaDces,  produce  rtftedions  precifely  parent  body.  The  particles  of  li^ht  which come 
fuch  as  we  obferve.  The  only  difficulty  Is  to  fhow  wiihm  the  fpherc  of  action  may  be  wholly  refleded ; 
bow  there  can  be  forces  which  pn>ducc  both  rtflec-  *“  ihc  next  moment,  panlidrs  of  light  in  the  very 
tion  and  refradion,  in  ciccumflanccs  which  arc  fimilar.  fituation  of  the  full  may  be  lefradcd. 

The  fad  is,  that  fuch  effeds  are  pnx’uccd  : the  firll  'I'hen  will  arile  a feparation  uf  light;  and  as  thiV 
logical  inference  is,  that  with  refped  to  the  light  depend  on  the  manuer  in  which  the  particles  of 
which  is  refleded  and  that  which  is  refraded,  the  bodies  are  agitated  by  it  during  its  paflage,  and  aa 
circumftances  arc  not  fiiniUr ; and  our  attention  fhonl  1 this  again  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  body,  that 
be  direded  to  the  difeotery  of  that  diflimilarity.  All  « “n  the  law  of  adion  of  thofe  forces  which  con- 
the  phenomena  of  combined  refledion  anJ  lYfradion  ned  the  particles  with  each  other,  and  with  tlio 
fliould  be  examined  and  clafled  according  to  their  gc*  particles  of  light,  it  will  be  different  in  diflerent  bo* 
ocralitT,  not  doubting  but  that  thefe  points  of  re>  But  in  all  bodies  there  will  Ik  this  general  re* 

fcmblaoce  will  lead*  to  the  difeovery  of  their  raufes.  femblaocc,  that  the  reparation  will  be  moii  copiuu) 

Now  the  cxpcriihcnts  of  Mr  Bougucr  fliow  that  bo-  »o  great  obliquities  of  incidence,  which  gives  the  re* 
dies  differ  extremely  in  thcii  powers  of  thus  fepa-  pulfive  forces  more  lime  for  adion,  while  it  diini- 
fating  light  by  refled'on  and  refradion,  fomc  of  them  ruftni  the  perpendicular  force  of  the  light.  Such  a 
reflrding  much  more  at  a given  angle  than  others.  refimUancc  between  the  phenomena  and  the  Icgiii- 
It  is  not  therefore  to  be  partly  male  coiifequeiices  of  the  aifumptioa  (the  agitation 

refledet  and  phrtly  rcfiidcd,  but  a difimnn't  pro-  of  the  parts  of  the  body),  gives  us  fome  authority 
ptrty  of  dijj'trm  bodicsj  and  fmcc  wc  fee  that  they  for  adfigning  thii  at  the  caufe  } nor  can  the  Aflamp- 
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Caufe  of  tton  be  cJdeA  grefyuoui.  To  Tuppofe  thit  the  par- 
Reflexion.  tUgg  of  tJjg  tr^nfp-'.rent  body  are  not  ihm  a^itatec/f  wouli 
^ ’ be  a moft  ^ratoitoua  contradi^ion  of  a Uw  of  nature 

CO  which  wc  know  no  other  exception. 

Thus  the  ohie^ion  mifed  in  13s.  is  obviated, 
be^-sufe  the  re6eAlon  an1  rcfra<f)ion  it  not  here  con- 
ceived as  rimult-'nenus,  but  as  fiicceflive. 

An*ih  r apprehenfite  of  the  tnfufHcitncy 

of  a rcpulfivc  and  aitnd^ivc  force  diffufed  over  the  fur- 
faces  of  bodies  and  a6tin|if  uniformly,  have  fuppofed, 
that,  by  the  aHion  of  H;fht  upon  the  furface  of  bodies, 
the  matter  of  thefe  bodies  is  put  into  an  unduUtory 
motion  ; and  that  where  the  furface  of  it  is  fublidin^ 
li^ht  is  tranfmitted,  and  In  thofe  places  where  it  is 
riiing  light  is  rcde£ted.  But  to  overlook  the  objec> 
tioDs  which  we  have  jufl  made  to  this  theory  of  un> 
duUtion,  we  have  only  to  obferve,  that,  were  It  ad* 
mitted.  It  feems  not  to  advance  ut  one  jot  farther ; 
for  in  thofe  cafes,  fuppofe  where  red  is  relieved  and 
violet  tranfmitted,  how  comes  it  to  pafs  that  the  red 
impinges  only  on  thofe  parts  when  the  waves  are  ri* 
tSo  and  the  violet  when  they  are  fnbfiding  ^ 

Sir  I.  New*  IV.  The  next  hypotheHs  that  we  (hall  cake  notice 
of,  is  that  remarkable  one  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  (its 
* * of  eafy  reflexion  and  traormiOion,  which  wc  (h^ll  now 
explain  and  examine. 

That  author,  as  hir  as  we  can  apprehend  hii 
meaning  in  this  particular,  is  of  opinion,  that  light 
sn  its  paffage  from  the  luminou*  body,  is  difpofed  to 
be  aliemstely  refleded  by  and  tranfmitted  through  any 
refri^ing  furface  it  may  meet  with ; that  thefe  dif* 
poGtions  (which  he  calls  ^tt  of  eafy  rejle^iv%  anti  eafy 
tranfmxjfion)  return  fucceilivcly  at  equal  intervals  \ 
and  that  they  ere  communicated  to  it  at  its  Grd 
emifliuii  out  of  the  luminous  body  it  proceeds  from, 
probably  by  fomc  very  fubtle  and  cUdic  fubdance 
dilTufed  through  the  untverfe,  and  that  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  As  bodies  falling  into  water,  or  palling 
through  the  air,  caufe  undulations  in  each,  fo  the  rays 
of  light  may  excite  vibrations  in  this  elaftic  fubdance. 
I'hc  quicknrfs  of  which  vibrations  depending  on  the 
cladicity  of  the  medium  (as  the  quicknefs  of  the  vi- 
brations in  the  air,  which  propagate  found,  depend 
folely  on  the  eladlcity  of  the  air,  and  not  upon  the 
qnickncfi  of  thofe  in, the  founding  body),  the  motion  of 
the  particles  of  it  may  I'.e  quicker  thnn  that  oftlte  rnys: 
and  thtrrfore,  when  a ray  at  the  indant  it  Impinges 
i!pnn  any  furiace,  is  in  that  part  of  a vibration  of  this 
elailic  fuydance  which  conTpirrs  with  its  motion,  it 
may  he  rafily  tranfmitted  ; and  when  it  is  in  that 
part  of  a vibration  which  is  contrary  to  its  motion,  it 
may  be  refle^ed.  He  farther  fuppofts,  that  when 
light  falls  upon  the  furface  of  a body,  if  ic  be  not 
in  a fit  of  eafy  tranfmifTion,  every  ray  is  there  put 
into  one,  fo  that  when  they  come  at  the  other  iide 
(for  this  eladic  fubftaiice,  eafily  pervading  the  pores 
of  bodies,  it  capable  of  the  fame  vibrations  within 
the  I ody  as  without  it),  the  rays  of  one  colour  (hall 
be  in  a Gt  of  eafy  tranfmiOion,  and  thofe  of  another 
in  a Gt  of  eafy  icflcftiun,  according  to  the  thickoefs 
of  the  body,  the  intervals  of  the  fits  lieing  different 
in  rays  of  a diflrrent  kind.  This  feemt  to  account 
for  the  dilTerent  colours  of  the  bubble  and  thin  pbte 
of  air  and  water,  as  is  obvious  enough  ; and  likewife 
Ibr  the  rede^Uon  fif  li^bt  at  the  lecpod  furface  of  a 
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thicker  body  ; for  the  light  rrfledled  from  theuce  11  L»wi  cf 
alfo  obferved  to  be  coloured,  and  to  form  rings  ic* 
cording  to  the  different  thicknefi  of  the  body,  when  “ ’ 
not  intermixed  snd  confounded  with  other  light,  aa 
will  appear  from  the  following  experiment.  If  a 
piece  of  glafs  be  gr.vund  concave  on  one  fide  and 
convex  ou  the  other,  both  its  concavity  and  con- 
vexity having  one  common  centre ; and  if  a ray  of 
light  be  made  to  pafs  through  a fmal)  hole  in  a piece 
of  paper  held  in  that  common  centre,  and  be  per- 
mitted to  fall  on  the  glafs  \ bcGdes  thofe  rays  which 
arc  regularly  refleCled  back  to  the  hole  again,  there 
will  be  others  reffeded  to  the  paper,  and  form  colour- 
ed rings  furrounding  the  hole,  not  unlike  thofe  oc- 
caGoned  by  the  refledioa  of  light  from  thin  plates.  i9r 
It  is  ever  with  extreme  rclu^ance  that  we  venture  Uatensbie- 
to  call  in  quedion  the  dodrinet  of  Newton  ; but  to 
his  theory  of  refledion  there  is  this  infupcrable  ob- 
Jedion,  that  it  explains  nothing,  unlefs  the  caufe  of 
the  fits  of  more  eafy  rifledlion  and  tranfmifTion  be 
held  as  legitimate,  namely,  that  they  are  produced  by 
the  un%ilatiom  of  another  elajfie  Jluid^  incomparably  more 
fuhtile  than  hyhtt  ading  upon  it  in  the  way  of  impulfe. 

The  Gts  ihemfefvcs  arc  mattere  of  faS,  and  no  way 
different  from  what  wc  k;ive  endeavoured  to  account 
for : but  to  admit  tin's  theory  of  them  would  lie  to 
traafgrcf«  every  rule  of  philofophifing,  as  wc  hav’C 
(hown  them  to  be  fufceptible  of  expUnatioQ  from  ac- 
knowledged optical  laws. 

^ 2.  Of  the  Latvi  of  Rtfltdion. 

The  fundanental  law  of  the  rcfltdion  of  light,  is,  The  funda* 
that  in  alt  cafes  the  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to 
angle  of  incidence.  This  is  found  by  experiment  to  i,on. 
be  the  cafe,  and  bcfidcs  may  be  demonffrated  maihe* 
matically  from  the  laws  of  perculTion  in  bo<liei  per- 
fectly elailic.  The  axiom  therefore  holds  good  in 
every  cafe  of  refledion,  whether  it  be  from  plane  fur- 
faccs  or  fpherical  ones,  and  that  whether  they  are 
convex  or  concave';  and  hence  the  feven  following  pro- 
poliiioQS  relating  to  the  refleflion  of  light  from  plane 
and  fpherical  furfaces  may  be  dc-luced. 

I.  Kays  of  light  rcfledlcd  from  a plane  furface  have 
the  fame  degree  of  inclination  to  one  another  that 
their  refpeflive  incident  ones  have. — For  the  angle  of 
reflefllon  of  each  ra^  being  equal  to  that  of  itsrerpec' 
tivc  incident  one,  ic  is  evident,  that  each  reflefted 
ray  will  have  the  fame  degree  of  In.Hnation  to  that 
prrtion  of  the  furface  from  whence  it  is  rcilc^d  that 
its  incident  one  has:  but  it  is  here  ftippufed,  that  all 
thofe  portions  of  furface  from  whence  the  rays  aic  re* 
flexed,  are  Gtuated  in  the  fame  plain;  confcquently  ihc 
reflcflcd  rays  will  have  the  fame  degree  of  inclination 
to  each  other  that  their  Incident  ones  have,  frotn  what- 
ever part  of  the  forface  they  are  refledlei. 

II.  Parallel  rays  rcfle^cd  from  a concave  furface 
are  rendered  converging.— To  illuflratc  this,  let  AF, 

CD,  £B,  (Gg.  I.)  reprefent  three  parallel  rays  T^late 
falling  upon  the  concave  furface  FB,  wNofe  centre  is  CCCi.lJC 
C.  To  the  points  F and  13  draw  the  Imrs  CF,  CIS; 
thefe  being  drawn  froprt  the  centre,  will  be  perpeiiJi- j,ecti«»n 
culsr  to  the  furface  at  thofe  points.  The  iiKidcnt  ray  from  « con- 
CD  alfopalTing  through  the  centre,  will  be  perpendi- 
cular  to  the  furface,  and  therefore  will  return  after 
flcA'on  in  the  fame  line ; but  the  oblique  rays  AF 
Q^q  2 anl 
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jnJ  EB  Will  be  reHt^ied  into  iht  line*  FM  and  BM, 
Rnuf-akip.  on  the  contraiy  fide  of  their  rtfpeitiTe  per- 

* peodiculart  CF  and  CB.  They  will  iherefore  proceed 
ronverj^ing  after  refledUon  towarda  forac  point,  aa  M, 
in  the  line  CD. 

III.  CoQTtrging  rayi  falling  on  the  like  furface, 
arc  made  to  converge  more.— For,  every  thiojf  re- 
maining ai  above,  let  GF,  HB,  be  tlie  iocidcot  rayi. 
Now,  becaufe  thefe  rays  have  larger  angles  of  inci- 
dence than  the  parallel  onea  AF  and  £B  in  the  fore- 
going cafe,  their  angles  of  refle£lion  will  alfo  be  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  othersj  they  will  therefore  converge 
after  refie^ion,  fuppofe  in  the  lines  FN  aad  BN,  ha- 
ving their  point  of  coDcourfe  N farther  from  the  point 
C than  M,  that  to  which  the  parallel  rays  AF  and  £B 
converged  to  in  the  foregoing  cafe  \ and  their  pre- 
cife  degree  of  convergency  will  be  greater  than  that 
wherein  they  converged  before  refiedion. 

IV.  Diverging  rays  falling  upon  the  like  furface, 
are,  after  Tcfic&ion,  parallel,  diverging,  or  converging. 
If  they  diverge  from  the  foots  of  parallel  rays,  they 
then  become  parallel ; if  from  a point  nearer  eo  the 
furface  than  that,  they  will  diverge,  but  in  a kfs  de- 
gree than  before  reflexion  ; if  from  a point  between 
that  and  the  centre,  they  will  converge  after  reflec- 
tion, and  that  to  fome  point  on  the  cootrarv  fide  of 
the  centre,  but  fitiuud  farther  from  it  than  the  point 
from  which  they  diverged.  If  the  incident  rays  di- 
verge from  a point  beyond  the  centre,  the  refleded 
ones  will  converge  to  one  on  the  other  fide  of  it,  but 
Dearer  to  it  than  ihc  point  they  diverged  from  ; and 
if  they  diverge  from  the  centre,  they  will  be  refleded 
thither  again. 

I*  Let  them  diverge  in  the  lines  MF,  MB,  pro- 
ceeding from  M,  the  focus  of  parallel  rays ; then,  as 
the  parallel  rays  AF  and  £B  were  refleded  into  the 
linca  FM  and  BM  <by  Prep.  II.),  thefe  rays  will  now 
OQ  the  contrary  be  reflected  into  them. 

2.  Let  them  diverge  from  N,  a point  nearer  to  the 
furface  than  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  they  will  then 
be  rrfieded  into  the  diverging  lines  FG  and  BH 
which  the  incident  rayt  GF  and  HB  deferibed  that 
were  (hewn  to  be  refteAed  into  them  in  the  fore- 
going propofition  ( but  the  degree  wherein  they  di- 
verge will  be  left  than  that  wherein  they  diverged  be- 
fore refleftion. 

3.  Let  them  proceed  diverging  ftom  X,  a point  be- 
tween the  focua  of  parallel  rays  and  the  centre } they 
then  make  left  angles  of  incidence  than  the  nya  MP 
and  MB,  which  became  parallel  by  refleAion : they 
will  confcquently  have  left  angles  of  refledBon,  and 
proceed  therefore  converging  towards  fome  point,  as 
V I which  point  will  always  fall  on  the  contrary  fi<le 
of  the  centre,  becaufe  a refledled  ray  always  falls  on 
the  contrary  fide  of  the  perpendicular  wkh  refpedl 
to  that  on  which  Its  iocident  one  falls ; and  of  con- 
feqiience  it  will  be  farther  diftaat  from  ^e  centre 
than  X- 

4.  If  ^e  sDcident  ones  diverge  from  Y,  they  will, 
after  irflediion,  converge  to  X ; thofe  which  were  the 
incident  rays  in  the  former  cafe  being  the  refle^ed 
ones  in  this.  And  lallly, 

5.  If  the  incident  rays  proceed  from  the  centre, 
they  fall  in  with  their  re^dive  perpendiculars;  and 
for  that  rcafon  are  reflcAed  thithm  again* 
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V.  Parallel]  rays  reflected  from  a convey  furnice 

are  rendered  divergin»{. — For,  let  All,  GD,  £F, - 
(fig.  2.)  be  three  parallel  rays  falling  upon  the  con- 
vea  furface  BF,  whofe  centre  of  coaveaity  is  C,  and  CCCUX. 
let  one  of  them,  via.  GO,  be  perpendicular  to  the 
furface.  Through  B,  D,  and  F,  the  points  of  rcflcc-^^**f 
(ion,  draw  the  lines  CV,  CG,  and  C T ; which,  be-^  wi»w- 
caiifc  they  paft  through  the  centre,  will  be  perpendi- 
cular to  the  furface  at  thefe  points.  The  incident 
rtiy  GD  being  perpendienUr  to  the  furface,  will  re- 
turn after  reflection  in  the  fame  line,  but  the  oblique  • 
ones  AB  and  £F  in  the  lines  BK  and  FL,  fituated  on 
the  cootrsry  fide  of  their  refpe^ve  perpendiculan  BV 
and  FT.  They  will  therefore  diverge,  after  reflec- 
tion, as  from  focnc  point  M in  the  line  GD  prodoced  { 
and  this  point  will  be  in  the  middle  between  D 
and  C. 

VI.  Diverging  rays  refleded  fiwm  the  like  furface 
arc  rernlercd  more  diverging. —For,  every  thing  re- 
maining as  above,  let  GB,  GF,  be  the  incident  rays. 

Thefe  having  larger  angles  of  incidence  than  the  pa- 
rallel ones  AB  and  £F  in  the  preceding  cafe,  their 
angles  of  refledUon  will  alfo  be  larger  than  theirs ; 
they  will  therefore  diverge  after  reflexion,  fuppofe  in 
the  lines  BP  and  FQ^  as  (rom  fome  point  N,  farther 
from  C than  the  point  M ; and  the  degree  wherein 
they  wQl  diverge  will  be  greater  than  that  wherein 
they  diverged  before  refledioo* 

VII.  Convermng  rays  refleded  from  the  like  fur- 
face,  are  paralld,  converging,  or  diverging.  U they 
tend  tosrardi  the  focua  of  parallel  rays,  they  then  be- 
come parallel ; if  to  a point  nearer  the  furface  than 
that,  they  converge,  but  in  a left  degree  than  before 
reflexion  ; if  to  a point  between  that  am!  the  centre, 
they  will  diverge  after  reflexion,  as  from  fotne  point 
on  the  contrary  fide  of  the  centre,  but  fituated  far- 
ther from  it  than  the  point  they  converged  to  : if  the 
incidcot  rays  converge  to  a point  beyond  the  centre, 
the  refleded  ones  wul  diverge  as  from  one  on  the  con* 
trary  fide  of  it,  but  nearer  to  it  than  the  point  to 
which  the  mcident  ones  converged  i and  if  the  inci- 
dent rays  converge  towards  the  ceotre,  the  refleded 
ones  will  proceed  as  from  thence. 

I.  Let  them  converge  in  the  lines  KB  and  LF, 
tending  towards  M,  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  i then, 
as  the  parallel  rays  AB,  EF  were  refleded  into  the 
linca  BK  and  FL  (by  Prop.  V.),  thofe  rays  will  now 
on  the  contrary  be  refleded  into  them. 

i.  Let  them  converge  in  the  lines  PB,  QF,  tending 
towards  N a point  nearer  the  furface  than  the  focus  w 
parallel  rays,  they  will  then  be  refleded  into  the  con- 
ver/ing  lines  BG  and  FG,  in  which  the  rays  GB,  GF 
proceeded  that  were  (bown  to  be  refleded  into  them  bv 
the  laft  propofition  : but  the  degree  wherein  they  will 
converge  will  be  left  than  that  wbevein  they  coaverged 
before  refled  ion. 

3.  Let  them  converge  in  the  lines  RB  and  SF  pr^ 
ceeding  towards  X,  a point  between  the  focus  of  pa- 
rallel rajs  and  the  centre:  their  angles  of  incidence 
will  then  be  left  than  thofe  of  the  rayt  KB  and  LF, 
which  became  parallel  after  refledion  t their  angles  of 
refledton  will  therefore  be  left  } on  which  account 
they  muft  necelfaTtlT  diverge,  fuppofe  in  the  lines 
BH  and  FI,  from  f^e  point,  as  Y ; which  point 
(by  Pmp.  IV.)  win  fall  the  cantnuy  fide  of  the 

ccoue 
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l4wi  rf  ctntH  wtth  veiped  to  X»  ind  will  be  farther  from  it 
that* 

■'  4.  If  the  incident  rays  tend  toi^rda  Y,  the  reflec- 

ted one*  will  diverge  as  from  X;  thofewhichwere  the  iii* 
ddent  ones  in  one  cafe  being  the  refledeJ  ooea  in  the 
other. 

5 JLaAly,  if  the  incident  rays  converge  towarde  the 
centre,  they  fall  in  with  their  rcfpcAive  perpendicu- 
lars t on  which  account  they  proceed  after  r^e^ioa 
as  from  the  centre. 

We  have  already  obferved,  tliat  in  fome  cafes  there 
ia  a very  great  reflexion  from  the  fecond  farface  of  a 
tranfpareot  body.  The  degree  of  inclination  ncceflary 
to  caufe  a total  reflexion  of  a ray  at  the  fccond  fur- 
face  of  a medium,  is  th.tt  which  requires  that  the  re- 
framed  angle  (fuppofing  the  my  to  pafs  out  there) 
fhould  be  equal  to  or  greater  thnn  a right  one  ; and 
confc<]uently  U depends  on  the  ix-fmAivc  jHjwcr  of  the 
medium  through  which  the  ray  piiTrv,  and  is  there- 
fore differrnt  in  different  media.  When  a ray  pafTes 
through  gUfs  furrounded  with  air,  and  is  incliotd  to 
its  fccond  furfacc  under  an  angle  uf  q 2 degrees  or 
more,  it  vrill  be  wholly  rrfleded  there.  For,  as  1 1 is 
to  17  (the  ratio  of  refraction  out  of  glafs  into  air),  fo 
is  the  fine  of  an  an^le  of  42  degrees  to  a fourth  num- 
ber that  will  exceed  the  fine  of  a right  angle.  From 
hence  it  follows,  that  when  s my  of  light  anircs  at 
the  fecond  furface  of  a tranfparcnt  fubllance  with  as 
great  or  a greater  degree  of  obliquity  than  that  which 
i<  neceffary  to  make  a total  reflexion,  it  will  there  be 
all  returned  back  to  the  firtl : and  if  it  proceeds  to- 
wards that  with  xs  great  an  obliquity  as  it  did  towards 
the  other  (which  it  will  do  if  the  furfaces  of  the  me- 
dium be  parallel  to  each  other),  it  will  there  be  all  re- 
lieved again,  &c.  and  will  therefore  never  get  out, 
but  pa&  from  Tide  to  Hdc,  till  it  be  wholly  fuffocated 
and  loft  within  the  body. — From  hence  may  arife  an 
obvious  inquiry,  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  light  fall- 
ing very  obliquely  upon  a glafs  window  from  without, 
fltoiild  be  tranfmitted  into  the  room,  in  anfwertothis 
at  reuft  be  confidered,  that  however  obliquely  a ray 
falls  upon  the  furfa-e  of  any  medium  whofc  tides  are 
pamilel  (as  thofc  of  the  ghfs  in  a window  are),  it  will 
* fuffer  fuch  a degree  of  refraVion  in  entering  there, 

that  it  fhall  fall  upon  the  fecond  with  a tefi  obliquity 
than  that  which  is  ncceflary  to  caufe  a total  reflection. 
For  inftance,  In  the  medium  be  glafs,  as  fuppofed  in 
the  prefeiit  cafe  : then,  as  17  is  to  1 1 (the  ratio  of 
refraVioo  out  of  air  into  gUfa),  fo  is  the  iine^of  the 
iargrft  angle  of  incidence  with  which  a tay  can  fall 
upon  any  furface  to  the  flneofalcfs  angle  than  chat  of 
total  refleVion.  And  therefore,  if  the  Hdesof  the  glafs 
be  parallel,  the  obliquity  with  which  a ray  falls  upon 
the  6rfl  furface,  cannot  be  fo  great,  but  that  it  fhall 
pafs  the  fecond srithout  fuffering  a total  reflection  there. 

When  light  pafles  out  of  a denfer  into  a rarer  me- 
dium, the  nearer  the  frcood  medium  approaches  the 
firft  in  denfity  (or  more  properly  in  its  refraVivc 
power),  the  left  of  it  will  be  refrsded  in  palling  from 
one  to  the  other;  and  when  their  rehxVing  powers  are 
lie  ^ual,  all  of  it  will  pafs  into  the  fircond  medium. 

The  yrece-  The  above  propi>UtioM  may  be  all  matbeinalically 
^yfty^po-demunftralcd  in  the  foliowing  manner, 
fitica.  it.  p*oe.  I.  01  the  refietUioo  of  rays  from  a plane  fur- 
»•  face. 

exl!;.  ’ **  Whea  layi  fall  upon  a plane  furface,  if  they  dt- 


verge,  the  focus  of  the  refleVed  rJys  will^e  at  the  f.jme  f -"»«  cf 
diflnnc;  behind  the  furfacc,  that  the  ndiaat  point  is  be-  n 

foie  it ; if  they  converge,  it  will  be  at  the  fame  dlllancc 
before  the  furf^sce  that  the  imaginary  focua  of  the  in- 
cident rays  is  behind  it.’* 

*1  his  propoliiioD  admits  of  two  cafes. 

Case  I.  Of  diverging  rays. 

Dem.  Let  AB,  AC,  (fig.  3.)  be  two  divergirg  Pifr 
rays  incident  oa  the  plain  furfuce  D£,  the  one  perpen-  CCCLtX. 
diculadg,  the  other  obliquely  : the  pcrpenJiiular  one 
AB  will  he  reflefted  to  A,  proceeding  «s  from  fome 
point  in  the  line  AB  produced  ; the  oblique  one  AC 
will  be  reflefted  into  fome  line  as  CF,  fuch  that  the 
pfiint  G,  where  the  line  FG  produced  interfeVs  the 
line  AB  produced  alfo,  Ihall  be  at  an  equal  diflance 
from  the  furface  DE  witli  the  radiant  A.  For  the 
perpendicular  CH  being  drawn,  ACH  and  HCFwill 


be  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refleVion  ; which  being 
equal,  their  complements  ACB  and  FCE  are  fo  too  : 
but  the  angle  BCG  is  equal  to  FCE,  as  being  vertical 
to  it : therefore  in  the  triangles  ABC  and  GBC  the 
angles  at  C are  equal,  the  tide  BC  is  common,  and 
the  angles  at  B are  alfo  equal  to  each  other,  as  being 
right  ones;  therefore  the  lines  A B and  DG,  which 
refpert  the  equal  angles  at  C,  arc  alfo  equal ; and  cou- 
fequcntly  the  point  G,  the  focus  of  the  incident  rays 
AB,  AC,  is  at  the  fame  diftance  behind  the  furface, 
that  the  point  A ia  before  it.  E. 

Case  2.  Of  converging  rays. 

I’hls  ia  the  converfe  of  the  former  cafe.  Fur  fuppo- 
fing  FC  and  AB  to  l>e  two  converging  incident  rays, 
C A and  DA  will  be  the  refleVed  ones  ( the  angles  of  in- 
cidence in  the  former  cafe  being  now  the  angles  of  re- 
fleVioD,  and  vice  ver/u),  having  the  point  A lor  their 
focus  \ but  this,  from  what  was  demonftrated  above, 
is  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the  itfleding  furface  with 
the  point  G,  which  in  this  cafe  is  the  imaginary  focus 
cf  the  incident  rays  FC  and  AB. 

Oas.  It  is  sot  here,  as  in  the  refraVinn  of  rays 
in  palling  through  a plane  furfacc,  where  fome  of  ilie 
refraVed  rays  proceed  as  from  00c  point,  and  fume  as 
from  another;  but  they  all  proceed  after  refledioo  as 
from  one  and  toe-fame  point,  however  obliquely  they 
nay  fall  upon  the  furfacc  ; for  what  is  here  demunflra- 
ted  of  the  ray  AC  holds  equally  of  any  other,  as  A I, 
AK,  &c. 


The  cafe  of  parallel  rays  incident  on  a plane  furfacc 
is  included  in  this  propolitioa  : for  in  that  ctfe  we  are 
tofuppofc  the  radiant  to  be  at  an  intinile  diltauccfrom 
the  fufhice,  and  then  by  the  propoUtion  tne  focus  of 
the  refleVed  rays  will  be  fo  too ; that  is,  the  rays  will 
be  parallel  after  reflection,  as  they  were  Oeforc. 

pRor.  II.  Of  the  reflaVion  x>f  parallel  rays  from  a 
fpherioal  furface. 

**^When  parallel  rays  are  incident  upon  a fpherical 
furfacc,  the  focus  of  the  rtfteVed  jays  will  be  ilw 
middle  p^nk  between  the  ceauw  of  convexity  and  the 
furtace.” 

This  propoTition  admits  of  two  cafes. 

Case  1.  Of  parallel  rays  falling  upon  a convex  . 
furface. 

Dem.  Let  AB,  DH,  (fig.  4.)  rcpiefent  two  pa- 
rallel rays  incident  on  the  convex  furface  BH,  the  one 
perpendicularly,  the  other  obliquely;  and  let  C ^ e the 
centre  of  convexity;  fuppofe  HE  to  be  thcrefledlcd  ray  r 
of  the  oHique  incident  one  OH  proceeding  a$  from  F, 
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Bjiolflt  jn  the  AB  produce  I,  ’rhro:igh  the  pt>int 
-ftfit.on.  cinw  the  li  ne  CI,  which  w-ill  be  perpendicuhir  to 
’ jjjp  furfgce  at  that  point  ; and  the  anjjlc?  DHl  and 
IHK,  heinp  the  angle*  of  inciJcncc  aui  reflection,  w;ll 
be  etjoal.  To  the  t’omifr  of  thefe,  the  angle  HCF  is 
c«^ual,  the  line*  AC  ami  OH  being  pniralM;  anJ  to  the 
Liter  the  angIcCHF,  as  being  vertiial;  wherefore  the 
triangle  CFH  is  ifofcelt*,  and  ronfeqncntly  the  lidet 
CF  and  FH  arc  equal : hut  fuppoflng  DH  to  vamfli, 
I II  in  equal  to  FB  j and  therefore  upon  this  fuppofi- 
*tion  FC  and  FD  are  equal,  that  is,  the  focu#  of  the  rc- 
flei^ed  rays  is  the  middle  point  hetweco  the  centre  of 
cunTfxity  and  the  fiirfacc.  E.  J). 

Case  2.  Of  parallel  rays  falling  upon  a concave  for- 
face. 

^Ute  DtM.  Let  AB,  DH,  (fig.  ^.)  be  two  parallel 
CCCi.lX.  rays  incident,  the  one  perpcndicuiarly,  the  other  ob- 
liquely, on  the  concave  furface  BH,  whofe  centre  of 
concavity  is  C.  Let  BF  and  HFhe  the  reflected  rays 
^netting  each  other  in  F ; this  will  be  the  middle  point 
hetween  B and  C.  For  drawing  through  C the  per- 
pendicular CH,  the  angles  DHC  and  FHC,  being 
the  angles  uf  incidence  and  rcfledlion,  will  be  equal, 
to  .the  former  of  which  the  angle  HCF  is  equah  as  al- 
ternate ; and  therefore  the  triangle  CFH  is  irofceles. 
Wherefore  CF  and  FH  arc  equals  hut  if  we  ftippofe 
BH  to  vanifh,  FB  and  FH  are  alfo  equal,  and  there- 
fore CF  Is  equal  to  FB  ; that  is,  the  loqal  diflance  of 
the  rcflc6i<d  rays  is  the  middle  point  between  the  cen- 
tre and  the  furface.  E.  D. 

Oas.  It  IS  here  obfervable,  that  the  farther  the 
line  DH,  either  In  fig.  4.  or  5.  is  taken  from  AB, 
the  nearer  the  point  F falls  to  the  furface.  For  the 
farther  the  point  H recedes  from  B,  the  larger  the 
* triangle  CFH  will  become  ; a'ld  confcqucntly,  fince 
it  is  ^ilwayt  an  ifufceles  one,  and  the  bafe  CH»  being 
the  radius,  is  everywhere  of  the  fame  length,  the  equal 
legs  CF  and  FH  will  lengthen  ; but  CF  cannot  grow 
longer  unlcfs  the  point  F approach  towards  the  fur- 
face. And  the  farther  H is  removed  from  B,  the 
fafler  F approaches  to  it. 

This  is  the  reafon,  that  whenever  parallel  rays  are 
confidercd  as  reflcdlcd  from  a fpherical  furface,  the 
dtflance  of  the  oblique  one  from  the  perpemHcuLr  one 
3«  taken  fo  fmall  with  refpeft  to  the  focal  iliftance  of 
that  furface,  that  without  any  phyfical  error  it  may  be 
fuppofed  to  vani/h. 

From  hence  it  follows,  that  if  a number  of  parallel 
lay/from  fall  upon  a convex  fur- 

a fpherical  face,  (as  fig.  6.)  and  if  BA,  DK,  the  refleded  rays  of 
•iuiUce  ne-  tire  incident  or.ei  AB,  Cl),  pr^x-red  as  from  the  point 
frnm  thofe  of  the  incident  ones  CD.  EG.  vix.  DK.  GL. 

U5UC  poitit  proceed  as  from  N,  ihofc  of  the  in  ;ident  ones  EG, 
HI,  as  from  O,  &c.  hecaufc  the  farther  the  incident 
ones  CD,  EG,  &c.  are  from  AB,  the  nearer  to  the 
furface  are  the  points  F,/,  ft  in  the  line  BF,  from 
which  they  proceed  .ifier  reflection;  fo  that  properly 
the  foci  of  the  nfti^cd  rays  BA,  DK.  OL,  t<c.  arc 
not  in  the  line  AB  produced,  but  in  a cci  »c  line  paf- 
(ing  through  the  points  F,  N,  O,  fk  •„ 

The  fame  is  applicable  to  the  cafe  of  p'lralhl  rays 
-icfle^ed  fiom  a concave  furface,  iis  exptefled  by  the 
pricked  lines  on  tJie  other  half  of  the  figure,  where 
RS,  TV,  arc  the  incident  rays;  S/i  V/, 
ahe  rcflcdci  ones,  interfe^iiug  each  other  i»  the  points 
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X,  Y,  and  F I fo  that  the  foci  of  thofe  rays  are  not  l 
in  the  line  FB,  but  in  a curve  pafliug  through  thofe 
pohti.  “Tp 

Had  the  furface  BH  in  4.  or  5,  been  formed  hyj^^^  _ 
the  revolution  of  a parabola  about  its  axis  having  itfce«i^i4 
focus  in  the  point  F,  all  the  rays  reflected  from  thefronaeue 
convex  furface  would  have  proceeded  as  from  the  point 
F,  and  thofe  reflefted  from  the  concave  would 
fallen  upon  it,  however  diftant  their  incident  onet^an 
AB,  DH,  might  have  been  from  each  other.  For  iniarfKt m 
the  parabola,  all  lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  axis 
angles  with  the  tangents  to  the  points  where  they 
the  parabola  (that  is,  whh  the  furface  of  the  parabo- 
la) equal  to  thofe  which  are  made  with  the  fame  Un- 

?;cnu  by  lines  drawn  from  thence  to  the  focus;  there* 
ore,  if  the  incident  rays  deferibe  thofe  pnraUel  lines, 
the  refle^ed  ones  will  necclfanly  deferibe  thefe  other, 
and  fo  will  all  proceed  as  from,  or  meet  in,  the  fame 
point. 

Prof.  III.  Of  the  reflexion  of  diverging  and  con* 
verging  rays  from  a fpherical  furface. 

When  rays  fall  upon  anyfphcrical  furface,  if  they  tvopor- 
diverge,  the  ditlance  of  the  focus  of  the  refleded  riysihsidij* 
from  the  furface  is  to  the  diftance  of  the  radiant 
from  the  fame  (or,  if  they  converge,  to  that  of  ihe|,‘jpj|^ 
imaginaiy  focus  of  the  incident  rays),  as  the  diflanccred(rar.s 
of  the  foens  of  the  refleded  ray*  from  the  centre  is  tojpben'd 
the  diftance  of  the  radiant  point  (or  imaginary  focui*"^ 
of  the  incident  rays)  from  the  fame.** 

This  propoUlion  admits  of  ten  cifes. 

Cask  1.  Ol  diverging  rays  falling  upon  a convex 
furface. 

Dim.  Let  RB,  RD  (fig*  7 ) reprefent  two  di* 
verging  rtyii  flowing  from  the  point  R as  from  a ra- 
diant, and  tailing  the  one  perpendicularly,  the  othef 
obliquely,  on  the  convex  furface  BD,  whnfc  centre  il 
C.  Let  DE  be  the  refleded  ray  of  the  incident  one 
RD,  produce  ED  to  F,  and  through  R «iraw  the  line 
RH  parallel  to  FE  till  it  meets  CD  produced  in  H. 

7'hen  will  the  angle  RHD  be  equal  to  EOH  the  ani;le 
of  refledion,  as  being  alternate  to  it,  nnd  therefore 
equal  alfo  to  RDH  which  is  the  angle  of  incidence; 
wherefore  the  triangle  DRH  is  ifofcelcs,  and  confc-  ^ 
qucntly  DR  is  equal  to  RH.  -Now  the  lines  FD  and 
RH  being  pamllcl,  the  triangles  FDC  and  RHC  are 
fimilar,  (or,  to  exprefs  it  in  EmcIicI’s  way,  the  fidcs  of 
the  tri  mglc  RHC  are  cut  proportionably,  a Eiem.  6.}t 
and  therefore  Fi)  is  to  Rif,  or  its  equal  RD,  as  CF 
to  CR;  but  BD  >*aniihing,  FD  and  RD  differ  not 
from  FD  and  RB;  wherefore  FB  k to  RB  alfo,  as 
CF  to  CRj  that  is,  the  diftance  of  the  focus  from  the 
furface  is  to  the  diftance  of  the  radiant  \inint  from  the 
fame,  as  the  diftance  of  the  focus  from  the  centre 
ia  to  the  diftance  of  the  radiant  from  thence.  ^ 

£.  D, 

Case  2.  Of  cor.verglng  lays  falling  upon  a concave 
furfa:e. 

D»m.  Let  KD  nnd  CB  be  the  converging  inci- 
dent rays  having  their  imaginary  focH*  in  the  point  R, 
which  was  the  radiant  in  the  foregoing  cafe.  l*lien 
a*  RD  was  in  that  cafe  reflcdlcd  into  DF-,  KD  will 
in  this  be  refltdtcd  into  DF ; for,  fince  the  angles  of 
incidence  in  both  cafes  are  equal,  as  they  are  by  being 
vertical,  the  angles  of  refte^tion  wiU  be  fo  to<» ; I0 
that  F will  be  the  focus  of  the  reflected  rays  : but  it 
5 was 
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there  demonflratC(}»  that  FB  ia  to  RB  as  CF  to  equal  to  HDH,  the  angle  of  refltitmn:  wherefore 
*'  CR;  th^l  is,  the  diiUnce  of  the  focua  from  the  fur-  the  tiianglc  HDR  ia  Ifofccics  confcquer.tijr  DR 
face  j'a  to  the  dittance  (in  ihU  Cafe)  of  the  irr.a-  i»  equal  to  RM.  Now  the  Hots  FD  and  RH  !:ein^ 
gin^.ry  Iocu<  of  the  incident  taya,  ua  the  didance  of  parallc)*  the  triangles  FDC  and  RHC  are  fimihr; 
tlic  fu  us  rcom  the  centre  ia  to  the  dillame  of  the  ima-  and  therefore  RH,  or  RD,  is  to  FD  as  CR  to  CF : 
gioary  focua  of  the  incident  rays  from  the  fame.  ^ but  BD  vanishing,  RD  and  FD  coincide  with  RB 
£>  1).  and  FB,  wherefore  RB  U to  FB  as  CR  to  CF;  that 

Cask  q.  Of  converging  rays  falling  upon  a con-  is,  the  dtdance  of  the  focus  from  tlie  furface  ia  to  the 
▼ex  furface,  and  tending  to  a point  between  the  focua  diftance  of  the  imaginary  focus  of  the  incident  rayi:, 
of  parallel  rayn  and  the  centre.  as  the  didance  of  the  focus  from  the  centre  is  to  the 

Plate  Dem.  I-et  BD  f*.)  reprefent  a convex  furface  diltauce  of  the  imaginary  focus  of  the  incident  rays 
CCCLiX.  whofe  centre  is  C,  and  whofe  focua  of  paralltl  rays  is  from  the  fame.  ^ D. 

P;  and  let  AB,  KD,  f»e  two  converging  rays  inci-  Case6.  Of  diverging  rays  falling  upon  a concave 
dent  upon  it,  and  having  their  imaginary  focus  at  R,  furface,  and  proceeding  ^m  a point  between  the  fo 
a point  between  P and  C.  Now  becaufc  KD  tends  cus  of  parallel  rajrs  and  the  furface. 
to  a point  between  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  and  the  Dim.  Let  FD  and  FB  reprefent  two  diverging  rays 
centre,  the  reflected  ray  D£  will  diverge  from  fome  flowing  from  the  point  F as  a radiant,  which  was  the 
point  on  the  other  fide  the  centre,  fuppofe  F;  as  ex*  imaginary  focus  of  the  incident  rays  in  the  foregoing 
plained  above  (p.  qo8.)  under  prop.  7*  Through  D cafe.  Then  as  £D  was  in  that  cafe  reflected  into  DR, 
draw  the  perpendicular  CD.  and  produce  it  to  H;  then  FD  will  be  refli6ted  into  DK  (for  the  reafon  men- 
will  KDH  and  HDE  be  the  angles  of  incidence  and  tioned  in  Cafe  2.),  fo  that  the  reflcAed  ray  will  pro- 
Kcfle^ion,  which  being  equal,  their  vertical  ones  RDC  cced  as  from  tlie  point  R : but  it  was  demooflrated  in 
siii)  CDF  Will  be  fo  too,  and  therefore  the  vertex  of  the  cafe  immediately  foregoing,  that  RB  is  to  FB  as 
the  triangle  RDF  is  bife£\rd  by  the  line  DC:  where-  CR  to  CF  j that  in,  the  diflaiice^f  the  focus  from  the 
inre  (q  EL  6.}  FD  and  DR,  or,  BD  vanifhing,  FB  furface  is  to  that  of  the  radiant  from  the  fame,  as  the 
and  BR  are  to  earh  other  as  FC  to  CR  ; that  is,  the  dillance  of  the  former  from  the  centre  is  10  that  of  the 
dillnncc  of  the  focus  of  the  rcHc^cd  rays  is  to  that  of  latter  from  the  fame.  E.  D. 
the  imaginary  focua  of  the  incident  ones,  as  the  di-  Cass  7.  Of  converging  rays  ftlUiig  upon  a convex 
ilance  of  the  former  from  the  centre  is  to  tlie  dillance  furface,  and  lending  towards  a point  beyoud  the 
of  the  latter  from  the  fame.  ^ E.  D,  centre. 


Case  4.  Of  diverging  rays  falling  upon  a concave  Dem.  Let  AB,  ED  (fig.  B.)  be  the  incident  rays 
furface,  and  proceeding  from  a point  between  the  fo-  tending  to  F,  a point  be)ond  the  centre  C,  and  let 
•us  of  parallel  rays  and  the  centre.  DK  be  the  rcflcAed  ray  of  the  incident  one  £D. 

Dem.  Let  RB,  RD,  (fig.  8.)  be  the  diverging  rays  Then  Lecaufe  the  iiicident  ray  ED  tends  to  a point 
incident  upon  the  concave  furface  BD,  having  their  beyond  the  centre,  the  reflected  ray  DK  will  proceed 
ra  liant  point  in  the  point  R,  the  imaginary  focus  of  as  from  one  on  the  contrary  tide,  fuppofe  R ; as  ex- 
the  incident  rays  in  the  foregoing  cafe.  Then  as  plained  above  under  Prop.  Vil.  Through  D draw 
KD  was  in  that  cafe  refle^d  into  DE,  RD  will  the  perpendicular  CD,  and  produce  it  to  H.  I'hcnw'ill 
now  be  refle^ed  into  DF.  But  it  was  there  demon-  £DH  and  HDK  be  the  angles  of  ioddence  and  re* 
flrated,  that  FB  and  RB  are  to  each  other  as  CF  to  fledion  ; which  being  equal,  their  vertical  ones  CDF 
CR  ; that  is,  the  dIAance  of  the  focus  is  to  that  of  and  CDR  will  be  fo  too:  confi-qucntly  the  vertex  of 
the  radiant  as  the  diilance  of  the  former  from  the  the  triangle  FDR  is  bifetlej  by  the  line  CD:  where- 
centre  is  to  the  diilance  of  the  latter  from  the  f«mc.  fore,  RD  is  to  DF,  or  (q  Elen.  C.)  BD  vaniihing, 
^ £.  D.  RB  is  to  BF  as  RC  to  CF;  that  is,  theduUoce  ui  the 

The  angles  of  incidence  and  reflc^lion  being  equal,,  focus  of  the  reflected  rays  is  to  th.ic  of  the  imaginary 
it  is  evident,  that  if,  in  any  cafe,  the  rrflecled  ray  be  focus  of  the  incident  rays,  as  the  dillance  of  the  former 
made  the  incident  one,  the  incident  will  become  the  from  the  centre  is  to  the  dillance  of  the  latter  from  the 
rcflcAcd  one  ; and  therefore  the  four  following  cafes  fame.  .1^  E.  D. 

may  Lc  confidered  refpedlively  as  the  cooverfe  of  the  Case  8.  Of  diverging  rays  falling  upon  a concave 
four  foregoing;  for  in  caih  of  them  the  incident  lays  furface,  aud  proceeding  from  a point  beyond  the  cen- 
arc  fuppofed  to  coincide  with  the  rcAedled  ones  in  (fie  tre 

other.  Or  they  maybe  demonflrated  independently  Dfm.  I-et  FB,  FD,  tc  the  incident  rays  having 
ol  them  as  folL>ws.  thetr  radiant  10  F,  the  imaginary  f«cu#  of  the  ineiJenc 

Case  5.  Of  converjjing  rays  falling  upon  a convex  rays  in  the  lorcgolng  cafe  rhen  a*»  ED  was  in  that 
furface,  and  tending  to  a point  nearer  the  furface  than  calc  reflected  into  DK,  FD  will  now  be  reflcdlcd  into 

the  focus  of  paiallct  rays.  DR;  fo  that  R will  be  the  focus  of  the  reflected  ray9. 

Dem.  Let  £D,  RB  (fig.  7.)  Lethe  converging  But  it  wa:>  demonflratej  in  the  foregoing  cafe,  that- 
rays  incident  upon  the  convex  furface  BD  whofe  RB  is  to  FB  a»  KC  to  CF ; that  is,  the  dillance  of 
centre  it  C,  and  focus  of  parallel  rays  is  P ; and  let  tne  focus  of  the  irfleded  ra)  % from  the  ftmace  is  to  ^ 
the  imaginary  focus  of  the  incident  rays  be  at  F,  a the  diflaiice  of  the  radiaot  tram  the  fame,  as  the  di- 
point  between  P and  B ; and  let  DR  be  the  rrfleited  fiance  of  Uie -focus  of  the  rtflixtcd  rays  fio.n  the  ceti- 
ray  From  C and  R draw  the  lines  CH,  RH,  the  tre  is  to  the  diilance  of  the  radiant  from  thence, 

©nc  pafTing  through  D,  the  other  parallel  t;»  FE  £.  JJ. 

Then  Will  the  angle  RHD  be  equal  to  HDE  the  The  two  remaining  cafes  m\y  be  coofiJercd  as  iha  t 
angle  ol  IncidiDCCi  as  alUioatc  toil;  and  iherclorc  couvcrfcofthofc  un<.krProp.ii. 1^.30^,310.}, becaufc  . 

tho« 
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l^vvs  rf  the  incident  rays  m thefe  are  ihe  refleftej  one#  in  them ; 
Qf  j|jpy  Ijp  demonflrateJ  in  the  fame  manner  with 
the  as  fallows. 

Case  9-  Conreriifinpf  rays  falling  upon  a convex  fur- 
nace, nnd  tending  to  tl^c  locus  of  paiallcl  lays,  become 
parallel  after  reflexion. 

CL  XiX  Dem.  Let  KD,  RB  (fig.  7.),  reprtfent  two  con- 
* verging  rays  incident  on  the  convex  furface  BD,  and 
tending  towards  F,  which  we  will  now  fuppofe  to  he 
the  focus  of  patallel  rays  ; and  lot  DR  be  the  rrfle^f- 
rd  ray,  and  C the  centre  of  convexity  of  the  refleAing 
fiiiface.  ThrouglwC  draw  the  line  CD,  and  produce 
it  to  H,  drawing  RH  pnr^illel  to  KD  produced  to  F. 
Now  it  has  been  dnnondrated  (Cafe  5.  where  the  in- 
irident  rays  are  fuppofed  to  tend  to  the  point  F),  that 
RB  i*  to  KB  at  kC  to  CF  i but  F in  this  Cafe  being 
fuppofed  to  be  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  it  is  the 
middle  point  between  C and  B (by  Prop.  II.),  and 
therefore  KB  and  KC  are  equal;  and  confequently  the 
two  other  terms  in  the  projKmion,  sris  RU  and  RC, 
mufi  he  fo  too;  which  can  only  be  upon  thefuppofitioa 
that  R is  at  an  infinite  diftance  from  B ; that  is, 
thst  the  relieved  rays  BR  and  DR  be  parallel.  ^ 
£.D. 

Case  10.  Diverging  rays  falling  tipoo  a concave 
furface,  and  proceeding  from  the  focus  of  parallel  rays, 
become  parallel  after  reflexion. 

Dem.  Let  RD,  RB  (fig.  8.),  be  two  diverging 
rays  incident  upon  the  concave  furface  BD,  as  fuppo- 
fed ill  Cafe  4.  where  it  was  demonftrated  that  FB  is 
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Had  the  curvature  BD  (fig.  7.)  been  hyperbolh  *;i*V*^ 
cah  having  its  foci  in  R and  F ; then  R being  the 
diant  (or  the  imaginary  focus  of  incident  rays)»  F ' 
would  hive  been  the  focus  of  the  refleded  ones,  and 
vff  •t'fr/.if  however  difiant  the  points  B and  D might 

taken  from  each  other.  In  like  manner,  had  the 
curve  BD  (fig.  8.)  been  elliptical,  having  its  foci  in 
F and  R,  the  one  of  thefe  being  made  the  radiant  (nr 
imaginary  focus  of  incident  rays),  the  other  would 
hvve  been  the  focus  of  refleAeJ  ones,  and  t^Vr  t>erfa. 

For  both  in  the  hyperbola  and  ellipfis,  lines  drawn 
from  each  of  their  foci  through  any  point  make  equal 
angles  with  the  tangent  to  that  point.  TherefoK,  if 
the  incident  rays  proceed  to  or  from  one  of  their  foci, 
the  refitted  ones  will  all  proceed  as  from  or  to  the 
other.  So  that,  in  order  that  diverging  or  converging 
rays  may  he  accurately  reflcAed  to  or  from  a point, 
the  reflc6ling  furface  mud  be  formed  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  an  ^peth/a  about  its  longer  axis,  when  the 
incident  rays  arc  fuch,  that  their  r^iant  or  imaginary 
focus  of  incident  rays  dull  fall  on  one  fide  the  furface, 
and  the  focus  of  the  rcfleAed  ones  on  the  other;  when 
they  arc  both  to  fall  on  Uie  fame  fide,  it  mud  be  form- 
ed by  the  revolution  of  an  tihpfii  about  its  longer  axis. 
However,  upon  account  of  the  ^eat  facility  with 
which  fpherical  furfaces  are  foroied  in  comparifoo  of 
that  with  which  furfaces  formed  by  the  revolution  of 
any  of  the  conic  fedlons  about  their  axes  are  made, 
the  latter  are  very  rarely  ufed.  Add  to  this  another 
inconvenience,  vhi.  that  the  ftKi  of  thefe  curves  being 


to  RD  as  CF  toCR.  But  in  theprefent  cafe  RB  and 
CR  are  equal,  bccaufc  R is  fuppofed  to  be  the  focua 
of  parallel  rays ; therefore  FB  and  FC  are  fo  too : 
which  cannot  be  unlefs  F be  taken  at  an  infinite  di- 
dance from  B ; that  is,  unlefs  the  refleded  rays  BF 
and  DF  be  parallel.  ^E.V. 

Oi8.  It  is  here  obfervable,  that  in  the  cafe  of  di* 
verging  rays  falling  upon  a convex  furface  (fee  fig.  7.}, 
the  farther  the  point  D is  taken  from  D,  the  nearer 
the  point  F,  the  focus  of  the  refleded  rays,  approaches 
to  B,  while  the  radiant  R remains  the  fame.  For  it 
is  evident  from  the  curvature  of  a circle,  that  the  point 
D (fig.  9.)  may  be  taken  fo  far  from  B,  that  the  re- 
deded  ray  D£  fhall  proceed  as  from  F,  G,  H,  or 
even  from  B,  or  from  any  point  between  B and  R ; 
and  the  farther  it  ts  taken  from  B,  the  fader  the  point 
from  which  it  proceeds  appioaches  towavds  R:  at 
will  eafily  appear  if  we  draw  feveral  Incident  rays  with 
their  rcipedive  refleded  ones,  in  fuch  manner  that 
the  angles  of  refledion  may  be  all  equal  to  their  re* 
fpedive  angles  of  incidence,  as  is  done  in  the  figure. 
The  like  is  applicable  to  any  of  the  other  cafes  of  di- 
verging  or  converging  rays  incident  upan  a fpherical 
futlaoe.  This  is  the  reafon,  that  when  rays  are 
confidered  as  refleded  from  a fpherical  furfsce,  the 
diflance  of  the  oblique  rays  from  tlie  perpendicular  one 
is  taken  fo  fmall,  that  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  va- 
nifh. 

From  hence  it  follows,  that  if  a number  of  diver- 
ging rays  are  Incident  upon  the  convex  furface  BD  at 


mathematical  points,  it  is  but  one  point  of  the  furfsce 
of  an  objeA  that  can  be  placed  in  any  of  them  at  a 
time;  fo  that  it  is  only  in  theory  that  furfaces  formed 
by  the  revolution  of  thefe  curves  about  their  axes  rea* 
der  refledion  perfed. 

Now,  becaufe  the  focal  didance  of  rays  refleded 
I fpherical  furface  cannot  be  found  by  the 
laid  down  in  the  third  propofitien,  without  making 
ofe  of  the  quantity  fought ; we  fhall  here  give  an  in*  nr* 
fiance  whereby  the  method  of  doing  it  ta  aU 
will  readily  appear. 

PaoB.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  focal  difUnce 
of  diverging  rays  incident  upon  a convex  furface,  whole 
radius  of  convexity  is  5 parts,  and  the  di  dance  of  the 
radiant  from  the  furface  is  20. 

Sol.  Call  the  focal  didance  fought then  will  the 
didance  of  the  focus  from  the  centre  be  and  that 
of  the  radiant  from  the  fame  2 therefore  by  prop  .3. 
we  have  the  following  proportion,  vht.  v : 20  : ; 
jc  : 2 1 ; and  multiplying  extremes  together  and  means 
togctlier,  we  have  25  x,x=ioo— 20x,  which,  after  due 
redudion,  gives  x=z  Vr^- 

If  in  any  cafe  it  fhould  happen  that  the  value  of  x 
(hould  be  a negative  quantity,  the  focal  poiut  mud 
then  be  taken  on  the  contrary  fide  of  the  furface  to 
that  oa  which  it  was  fuppofed  that  it  would  fall  in 
dating  the  problem. 

If  letters  indead  of  figures  had  been  made  ufe  of  in 
the  foregoing  folution,  a general  theorem  might  have 
been  railed,  to  have  determined  the  focal  diilaace  of 


the  fcvcral  points  B,  D,  D,  &c.  they  dull  not  pro- 
ceed after  refleAion  as  from  any  point  in  the  line  RB 
piodtircd,  but  as  from  a curve  line  paffing  through  the 
fe^errl  poiLu  F. /,/,  &c.  The  fame  is  applicable  in 
a!)  tlic  other  cafes. 

K"  2^H, 


refle£%ed  rays  in  all  cafes  whatever.  See  tbit  done  in 
SuppL  to  Gre^ory't  Of4icst  2d  edit.  p.  I f 2. 

BecAufe  it  was,  in  the  preceding  fedioo,  obferved, 
that  diflerent  incident  rays,  though  tending  to  or  from 
one  point,  would  after  refraction  procsed  to  or  from 
6 didcrcbt 
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7WAp«  diffrrdit  nointit  • metliod  wii  tliere  infcrted  of  deter* 

***^^*t  **''°*'*?  diftinit  point  which  etch  feparate  ny 
ken  * fphcrical  furface  converge!  to,  or  diverge! 

from,  after  refra^ioo  : the  fimc  has  teeii  obferved 
w— V ■■  > here  with  regaid  to  raya  rtdecied  from  a fpherical 
furface  (feeOSf.  in  Cafe  2.  and  Cafe  10.)  But  the 
method  of  determining  the  diftin^  point  to  or  from 
which  any  given  incident  ray  proceeds  after  reflexion, 
is  much  more  fimple.  It  is  only  ncccflary  to  draw 
Uie  reflcAed  ray  fuch,  that  the  angle  of  reflexion 
may  be  equal  In  the  angle  of  incidence,  which  will 
determine  the  point  it  proceeds  to  or  from  in  any  cafe 
whatever. 


U' 


Of  tht  /Ipptarance  oj  PoSei  Jeen  by  Light  rejUlted 
from  plant  and fpherUat  Snrfatct. 


WHATCvra  ha!  been  faid  concerning  the  appear, 
ance  of  bodies  feeir  by  refmAed  light  through  Icnfes, 
refpeAa  alfo  the  appearance  of  bodier  feen  by  reilec. 
tion.  Blit  liefides  thi-fc,  there  is  one  thing  peculiar  to 
images  by  rcde^lion,  vir,  that  each  point  in  the  re- 
prefentation  of  an  ohjedt  made  by  reflexion  appears 
fituated  fomewhere  in  an  infioite  right  line  that  pafTei 
through  its  couefpondent  point  in  the  objeA,  and  is 
perocndicular  to  the  reflc^ling  furtace. 

l^e  truth  of  fhi«  appears  fufficiently  from  the  pro- 
pohtions  formeiiy  laid  down  : io  each  of  which,  rays 
flowing  from  any  radiant  point,  are  ftiown  to  proceed 
after  reflexion  to  or  from  fome  point  in  a line  that 
pafTes  through  the  faid  radiant,  and  is  perpendicular 
T>la-*c  to  the  reflecting  furface.  For  inflance  (flg.  1.),  raj'S 
CccLiX.  flowing  from  Y are  coUc^^td  in  X,  a point  in  the  per- 
pendicultr  CD,  which,  being  produced,  pafles  through 
Y : again  (fig.  j.),  rays  flowing  fn>m  G,  proceed, 
after  reflexion,  as  from  N,  a point  in  the  perpendku- 
hr  CD,  which,  being  produced,  paHes  tiiruugh  G ; 
and  fo  of  the  rrfl. 

This  (ibfervation,  however,  except  where  an  objeA 
is  feen  by  reflexion  from  a plain  furface,  relates  only 
to  thofc  cafes  where  the  icprefcntation  is  made  by 
meaoB  of  fuch  rays  as  fall  upon  the  refle^ing  furface 
with  a very  fmall  degree  of  obliquity  \ becaufe  fuch 
as  f.U  It  a confidenible  dillance  ftom  the  perpendicu- 
lar, proceed  not  after  reflexion  as  from  any  point  in 
that  perpendicular,  but  as  from  other  points  (Ituated 
in  a certain  curve,  at  hath  already  been  explained  } 
upon  which  account  thefe  rays  are  neglcAed,  as  ma- 
king a cuufufed  and  deformed  reprefentation.  And 
therefore  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  however  the  fi- 
tuatfon  of  the  eye  with  rcfpeifl  to  the  objed^  and  reflec- 
ting fuiface  may  he  rfprtfented  in  the  followttig  fi. 
gurcs,  It  is  to  be  fujrpofed  as  fiiuatcd  in  fuch  a man* 
aiT  with  refpt  A to  the  ol’jcA,  that  rays  flowing  from 
theme  and  entering  it  after  reflection,  may  be  fuch 
on'y  as  fall  with  a very  fmail  decree  of  obliquity  up. 
on  the  furface ; that  is,  the  eye  muft  be  fuppofeJ  to 
t<  placet!  almoft  dircAly  behind  the  ohjcA,  or  be- 
tween  it  and  the  fTfle-ring  fnrfaee.  'I’he  reafon  why 
ii  is  not  always  fo  placed,  is  only  to  avoid  confuliun 
193  figure*. 

The  ap-  'Yhen  an  ol^cA  is  feen  by  reflcAion  fr-vm  a plane 

pctfarxe  of  furface,  the  image  of  it  appears  at  the  fame  diilanee 
©'■jefis  re-  heliind  the  furface  tliat  the  objeA  is  placed  before  it, 
J-t-ta  j/ane  fame  magaitude  therewith,  and  direftly  oppo- 

tiuUck  fit'  ^ *'• 
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To  explain  this,  let  AB  (fig,  to  ) reprefent  »«  ob-The  Ap- 
JcA  feen  by  rcflcAion  from  the  plain  furface  SVt 
let  the  rays  AF,  AG,  be  fo  inclined  10  the  furfacc»fctn  b)  He* 
that  they  (kail  enter  an  eye  at  H after  refleAion  ; tlcSiuD. 
and  lei  AE  he  perpendietdar  to  the  furface:  then,  v ^ 
hy  the  obfeivatloo  juil  mentioned,  the  point  A will 
appear  in  fomc  part  of  the  line  A£  pr^uced,  fup- 
pofe  1 i that  is,  the  oblique  rays  AF  and  AG  will 
proceed  after  rcflcAion  as  from  that  point ; and  fur- 
ther, becaufe  the  rcfleAcd  rays  FH,  GK,  will  have 
the  fame  degree  of  inclination  to  one  another  that  their 
incident  ones  have,  that  point  roufl  neceifarily  be  at  the 
fame  dillance  from  the  furface  that  the  point  A Is;  the 
reprefentation  therefore  of  the  point  A will  be  at  the 
fame  diflance  behind  the  furfare  that  the  point  itfeif 
is  before  it,  and  dircAly  oppofite  to  it:  coafequentiy, 
fiace  the  like  may  l.e  fliown  of  the  point  B,  or  of  any 
other,  the  wliole  image  IM  will  appear  at  the  fame 
ditiince  behind  the  furface  that  the  objeA  is  before  ity 
and  direAly  oppuAte  to  it  ; and  laecaufc  the  lines  A I, 

BM,  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  plain  furf.ice,  are 
fur  that  reafon  parallel  to  each  other,  it  will  aUb  be  of 
the  fame  magnitude  therewith. 

II.  When  an  objedt  is  feen  by  rcflcAIon  from  aeon*  From 

vex  furface,  Its  image  appears  ucarer  to  the  furface,  vex  far- 
and  Icf*  than  the  objcA.  face*;  and 

Lei  AB  (fig.  I 2.)  reprefent  theobjcA,  SV  a rcflec* 
ting  furface  wbofe  centre  of  convexity  is  C : and  let 
the  rays  AF,  AG,  be  fo  inclined  to  the  furface,  that 
alter  reflection  therefrom,  they  lhall  enter  the  eye  at 
H:  and  let  AE  be  perpendicular  to  the  furface; 
then  will  the  oblique  rays  AF,  AG,  proceed  after 
rcfleAion  as  from  fomc  point  in  the  line  AE  produced, 
fuppofe  from  I ; which  point,  becaufe  the  reflcHcd 
ray*  will  diverge  more  than  the  incident  ones,  mud  he 
nearer  to  the  furface  than  the  point  A.  And  lince 
the  fame  is  alfo  true  of  the  rays  which  flnw  from  B, 
or  any  other  point,  the  reprefentation  IM  will  he  near- 
er to  the  furface  than  the  objeA  ; and  ht'caufc  it  is 
terminated  by  the  perpendiculars  AEaod  BF,  which 
incline  to  each  other,  as  concurring  at  the  centre,  it 
wiU  alfo  appear  lefs. 

III.  U hen  an  ohjcA  is  feen  by  reflcAion  from 
concave  furface,  the  reprefentaliun  of  it  is  various,  huth  ave  fur- 
with  regard  to  its  magnitude  and  fitiintion,  according (mci. 

as  the  dillance  of  the  ohjcA  from  the  reflcAing  furface 
is  greater  or  Irf*. 

I.  When  the  objcA  is  nearer  to  the  fur^ce  than  its 
focus  of  parallel  rays,  the  image  falls  on  the  op^iofite 
fide  of  the  furface,  it  more  diUmt  from  it,  and  larger 
than  the  o!JeA. 

Thus,  let  AB  (tig  i q.)  be  the  objcA,  SV  the  re- 
flecting furface,  F the  ffK:us  of  parallel  rays,  aud  C 
iu  centre.  Through  A am!  B,  the  extremities  of 
tlie  object,  draw  the  lines  C£,  CR,  which  will  l>c 
perpendicular  to  the  furlacc  j and  let  the  ray*  A H, 

AG,  be  incident  upon  fuch  points  of  it  thui  they  (hall 
he  rvfleded  into  an  eye  at  H Now,  becaufe  the  ra- 
diant puintH  A and  B arc  neater  the  furface  than  F 
the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  the  rcfleded  rays  will  di- 
verge, and  will  therefore  prcKceJ  as  from  (ome  points 
on  the  oppofiie  fide  of  the  furface:  which  points,  by  the 
obfcivatioii  laid  down  at  the  beginoiog  oF  thisfeUinn, 
will  be  io  the  perpendiculars  AE,  BR,  produced, 
fiippole  in  1 and  M : but  they  wiU  diverge  in  a Icf$ 
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TKc  Ap*  than  their  mci^Jent  ones  (fee  the  propofilion 

' iirftrmi  to) ; and  therefore  the  faid  points  wiii 

fccnliyke-^^  farther  from  the  furface  than  the  points  A and 
0<'(5Vuin  B.  The  ima?e  therefore  will  be  on  the  oppoiite  lide 
from  Jjffc.  of  the  furface  with  refpedl  to  the  ohjeA:  it  will  be 
i«iitSiL'fa«  ujy^  dirtant  than  it;  and  confcquently  being  termi* 
* nated  by  the  pcrpendicul«ra  Cl  ami  CM,  it  will  alfo 

be  hrjer, 

2.  When  the  objeff  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  paraU 
Id  rays,  the  refleded  rays  enter  (he  eye  parallel ; in 
which  cafe  the  image  ought  to  appear  at  an  infinite  dU 
Aanee  behind  the  relieving  furface  : but  the  rcpre> 
fentation  of  it,  for  the  like  reafons  that  were  given 
in  the  foregoing  cafe,  being  large  and  didind,  we 
fudge  it  not  much  farther  from  the  furface  than  the 
image. 

3.  When  the  objcA  is  placed  between  the  focus  of 
parallel  rays  and  the  centre,  the  image  falls  un  the 
•Ppofite  fide  of  the  centre,  ii  larger  than  the  objed,  and 
to  an  invetted  pcftlion. 

^4-)  '■eprefent  the  objed,  SV 
■ the  rcflcdmg  furface,  F its  focus  of  parallel  rays,  and 
C its  centre.  Thmogh  A and  B,  the  extremities  of 
the  ohje£t,  draw  the  lines  CE  and  CN,  which  will  be 
perpendicular  to  the  furface  ; and  let  AR,  AG,  be  a 
pencil  of  ray»  flowing  from  A.  Thefc  rays  proceed- 
ing from  a point  beyond  the  fo<'ui  of  parallel  rays,  will 
sifter  refledtion  c-onrerge  towards  fome  point  on  the 
oppoftie  fide  the  centre,  which  will  fall  upon  the  pier- 
pendicular  £C  pro:hiced,  hut  at  a greater  difiance 
from  C than  the  radiant  A from  which  they  diverged. 
For  the  fame  rcafon,  rays  flowing  from  B will  con- 
verge to  a point  in  the  perpen\licular  NC  produced, 
which  (hall  be  farther  from  C than  the  point  B ; from 
whence  it  is  evident,  that  the  image  IM  is  larger  than 
the  ohjedl  AB,  that  it  falls  on  the  contrary  fide  the 
centre,  and  that  their  pofitioos  are  inverted  with  re- 
fpeft  to  each  other. 

4.  If  the  objeA  be  placed  beyond  the  centre  of  con- 
vexity, the  image  it  then  formed  between  the  centre 
and  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  is  left  than  the  obje^, 
snd  its  pofilion  is  inverted. 

This  propofition  is  the  converfe  of  the  foregoing : 
for  as  in  that  cafe  rays  proceeding  from  A were  re- 
flected to  1,  and  from  B to  M;  fo  rays  flowing  from 
1 and  M will  be  refledied  to  A and  B;  if  therelore  an 
objedt  be  fuppoffd  to  be  fituated  beyond  the  centre  in 
IM,  the  image  of  it  will  be  formed  in  AB  between 
that  and  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  will  be  lefsthan  the 
object,  and  inverted. 

5.  If  the  middle  of  the  objeA  be  placed  in  the  cen- 
tre of  convexity  of  the  refleding  furface,  the  object 
and  its  image  will  be  coincident ; but  the  image  will 
be  inverted  with  refpe6t  to  the  object. 

That  the  place  of  the  image  and  the  objed  (hould 
be  the  fame  in  this  cafe  needs  little  explication  ; for 
the  middle  of  the  objed  being  in  the  centre,  rays 
flowing  from  thence  will  fall  perpendicularly  upon 
the  furface,  and  therefore  necefTarily  return  thither 
again  ; fo  that  the  middle  of  the  image  will  be  coin- 
cident with  the  middle  of  the  objed.  But  that  the 
image  Ihould  be  inverted  ii  perhaps  not  fo  clear.  To 
explain  this,  let  AB  (fig.  15.)  be  the  objed,  having 
iu  middle  point  C in  the  centre  of  the  refleding  fur* 
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face  SV  ; through  the  centre  and  the  point  R draw  The  Ap. 
the  line  CR,  which  will  be  perpendicular  to  the 
fleding  furface  i join  the  points  AR  and  BR,  and 
AR  rcprrfcnt  a ray  flowing  from  A ; thia  will  he  re- 
fleded  laio  RB:  for  C being  the  middle  point  be-f'uaiift. 
tween  A and  B,  the  angles  ARC  and  CRB  arc  equal;”®*  Siri*. 
and  a ray  from  B will  liktwife  be  refleded  (o  A ; and^ 
theieforc  the  pofition  of  the  image  will  be  inverted 
with  nrfpcd  to  that  of  the  objed. 

In  this  propofition  it  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the 
objed  AB  is  fo  fituated  with  refped  to  the  reflciling 
furface,  that  the  an;*le  ACR  may  be  right;  for  other- 
wife  the  angles  ARC  and  BRC  will  not  be  equal,  aid 
part  of  the  Image  will  therefore  fall  upon  the  object 
and  part  off. 

6.  If  in  any  of  the  three  lafi  cafes,  in  each  of 
which  the  image  is  formed  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  reflec- 
ting furface  with  the  ohjed,  the  eye  be  fituated  far- 
ther from  the  furface  than  the  plaie  where  the  image 
falls,  tlie  rays  of  each  pencil,  crufliog  each  other  m 
the  fcvcral  points  of  the  image,  will  enter  the  eye  as 
from  a real  objed  fituated  there ; fo  that  the  image 
will  appear  pendulous  in  the  air  between  the  eye  and 
the  refleding  fuiface,  and  in  the  pufitian  wherein  it 
is  formed,  vix.  inverted  with  refped  to  the  objsd,  ia 
the  fame  manner  that  an  image  formed  by  refraded 
light  appears  to  an  eye  placed  beyond  it ; which  waa 
fully  txpla.'ncd  under  Frop.  IV.  (p.  304.},  and  there- 
fore needs  not  be  repeated. 

But  as  what  relates  to  the  appearance  of  the  objed 
when  the  eye  is  placed  nearer  to  ifte  furface  than  the 
image,  was  not  there  fully  inquired  into,  that  point 
fhall  now  be  more  firidly  examined  under  the  follow- 
ing  cafe,  which  equally  relates  to  refraded  and  refled- 
ed light. 

7.  If  the  eye  be  fituated  between  the  receding  fiir- 
fsce  and  the  place  of  the  image,  the  objed  Is  then, 
feen  beyond  the  furface ; and  the  farther  the  eye  re- 
cedes from  the  furface  towards  the  place  of  the  image, 
the  mure  confufed,  larger,  and  nearer,  the  oS}ed  ap- 
pears. 

To  explain  this,  let  AB  (fig.  1^.)  reprefent  tbeob* 
jed  i IM  its  image,  one  of  wbofe  points  M is  formed 
by  the  concurrence  of  the  refleded  rays  DM,  EM,  &c. 
which  before  tefledion  came  from  B;  the  other,  I, 
by  the  concurrence  of  Dl,  £1,  Sec.  which  came  from 
A : and  let  be  the  pupil  of  an  eye,  fituated  be- 
tween the  furface  DP  and  the  image.  This  pupil  will 
admit  tlie  rays  Hu,  K^;  which,  becaufe  they  are 
tending  towards  I,  are  fuch  as  came  from  A,  and 
therefore  the  point  A will  appear  diffufed  over  the 
fpace  RS.  In  like  manner  the  pupil  will  alfo  receive 
into  it  the  refleded  rays  Ka  and  hi,  which,  becaufe 
they  are  tending  towards  M,  by  fuppofition  came  from 
B ; and  therefore  the  point  B will  be  feen  fpread  as  it 
were  over  the  fpace  TV,  and  the  objed  will  feem  to 
fill  the  fpace  RV ; but  the  reprefentatioo  of  it  will  be 
confufed,  becaufe  the  intermediate  pointa  of  the  ob- 
jed being  equally  enlarged  in  appearance,  there  will 
not  be  room  for  them  between  the  points  S and  T, 
but  they  will  coincide  in  part  one  with  another  : for 
inftance,  the  appearance  of  that  point  in  the  objed, 
whofc  reprefentition  falls  upon  r in  the  image,  will  fill 
the  fpace  an/  and  fo  of  the  rcR.  Now,  if  the  fame 

pupB 
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Thi*  Aj»-  pupil  bf  removffl  into  tbf  rifiiatjon //,  th«  relit Afd 
rays  E i and  G/wiI!  then  enter  the  eye,  and  therefore 
f«nSyHe  cxtreiTiity  of  the  oljeA  will  appear  to  cover  the 
iuAion  fpace  XY  ; and  bccaufe  the  rayi  Of  and  Lr  will  al* 
fo  enter  it  in  their  projijrcfa  towanls  M,  the  point  13, 
ro.t  isttrfa- they  cime,  will  appear  to  cover  ZV  ; 
/ ' the  cbjcA  therefore  w’ill  appear  larger  end  more  con- 

fufed  than  before.  And  when  the  eye  recctloa  quite 
to  the  itnipe,  it  feea  but  one  fmgle  point  of  the  objed, 
and  that  appears  difTufed  all  over  the  refle^ltng  furfacet 
for  inftance,  if  the  eye  recedes  to  the  point  M,  then 
rays  flowing  from  the  point  B enter  it  upon  whatever 
part  of  the  furface  they  fjll;  and  fo  for  the  rell.  The 
ohjr  A alfo  appears  nearer  to  the  furface  the  farther  the 
eye  recede!  from  it  towards  the  place  of  the  image;  pro- 
bably breanfe,  as  the  appearance  of  the  objedl  hecomei 
more  and  mure  ronfufrd,  its  place  is  not  fn  en  % di. 
Hinguilhed  from  that  of  the  reflcAing  furface  ilfclf,  till 
at  lad  when  it  is  quite  confufed  (at  it  is  when  the  eye 
is  arrived  at  M)  they  both  appear  as  one,  the  furface 
alTuroing  tlie  colour  of  the  objedf. 

The  sp-  Fo  the  prccife  apparent  magnitude  of  an  objeft 

|omtt  feen  after  this  manner,  it  it  fuch  that  the  angle  it  ap- 
pears  under  fliaJl  be  equal  to  that  which  the  image  of 
f<.  ohjrdf  would  appear  under  were  we  to  fup- 

ft'diuo  fecn  from  the  fame  place:  tliat  is,  the  apparent 

ffom  acon-objeA  (for  fuch  wc  mull  call  it  to  didtnguiih  it  from 
owfur-  the  image  of  the  fame  ohjcdf)  and  the  image  fubtend 
^ equal  angles  at  the  eye. 

Dem.  Here  we  muft  fuppofe  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
to  he  a point  only,  becaufe  the  magnitude  of  that 
caufes  fmall  alteration  in  the  apparent  magnitude  of 
the  oVjcdl  ; as  wc  fhall  fee  by  and  hy.  Let  then  the 
point  a reprefent  the  pupil,  then  will  the  ealreme  rays 
that  can  cuter  it  be  H <2  and  K a;  the  obje^  therefore 
will  appear  under  the  angle  Htf  K,  which  is  equal  to 
its  vertical  one  Mu  I,  under  which  the  image  IM  would 
appear  were  it  to  be  feen  from  a.  Again,  if  the  eye 
be  placed  in  /,  the  ohjeA  appears  under  the  angle 
G/O  equal  to  I/M,  which  the  image  fubtends  at 
the  fame  place,  and  therefore  the  apparent  ohjc£f  and 
image  of  it  fubtend  equal  angles  at  the  eye.  ^ 

£.  h. 

Now  if  wc  fuppofe  the  pupil  to  have  any  fcnfible 
magnitude,  fuch,  fuppofe,  that  its  diameter  may  be  ah; 
then  the  obje£b  feen  by  the  eye  in  that  litaation  will 
appear  under  the  angle  HXE,  which  is  larger  than 
the  angle  H n K,  under  which  it  appeared  before;  be- 
caufe  the  angle  at  X is  nearer  than  the  angle  at  «,  to 
the  line  IM,  which  is  a fubteofe  common  to  them 
^th. 

From  this  propofltion  it  follows,  that,  were  the 
eye  clofe  to  the  furface  at  K,  the  real  and  apparent 
objed  would  be  feen  under  equal  angles  (for  the  real 
objcA  appears  from  that  place  under  the  fame  angle 
that  the  image  does,  as  wtU  be  Ihown  at  the  end  of 
this  fedion)  : therefore,  when  the  eye  is  nearer  to  the 
image  than  that  point,  the  image  will  fubtend  a larger 
angle  at  it  than  the  objedl  docs  ; and  confequcotly, 
fincc  the  image  and  apparent  obje^  fubtend  equal 
angles  at  the  eye,  the  apparent  objcA  muft  necelTarily 
be  feen  under  a larger  angle  than  the  objed  itfelf, 
wherever  the  eye  be  placed^  between  the  furface  and 
the  image. 
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As  each  point  in  the  reprefentation  of  an  objeAThcA;*. 
niadc  by  rcflrdion  is  fituated  fomewhere  in  a 
line  that  pafles  through  its  corrcfponJcni  point  in  the 
objedl,  and  is  perpendicular  to  the  rrfleding  furface,  i^e<3ion 
as  was  fhown  in  the  beginning  of  lhi5  ftC^ion;  wc  may 
from  hence  deduce  a moft  etfy  and  expeditious  method  »«***• 

of  delennining  both  the  magnitude  and  fituation  of  , ~ * 

the  image  in  all  cafes  whatever.  Thus, 

Through  the  extremities  of  the  ohjed  AR  and  the 
centre  C (fig,  17,  i3,or  19.)  draw  tlie  lines  AC  BC, 
nod  produce  them  as  the  cafe  requires;  thefe  lines  will  CCCi.IX. 
be  perpendicular  to  the  refleding  furface,  am!  therefurt 
the  extremitief  of  the  image  will  fall  upon  them, 
llirough  F the  middle  point  of  the  ohjed  and  the 
centre,  draw  the  line  FC,  and  produce  It  till  it  palTes 
through  the  reflecting  furface ; this  will  alfo  be  per- 
pendicular to  the  furface.  Through  G,  the  point  ^ 
where  this  line  cuts  the  furface,  draw  the  hoes  .AG 
and  BG,  and  produce  them  this  way  or  that,  till  they 
crofs  the  former  perpendiculars;  and  where  iheycrofs, 
there  I and  M the  extremities  of  the  imige  will  fall. 

For  fuppofing  AG  to  be  a ray  proceeding  from  the 
point  A and  falling  upon  G,  it  will  be  reflected  to  B ; 
bccaufe  FA  is  equal  to  FB,  and  FG  is  perpendicular 
to  the  refleAing  furface  ; and  therefore  the"tcprefcn- 
tation  of  the  point  A will  be  in  BG  produced  aa  well  as 
in  AC;  confcqucntly  It  will  fall  on  tlie  point  I,  where 
they  crofs  each  other.  i..ikewire  the  ray  BG  wUl  for 
the  fame  rcafon  be  rcfleCfcd  to  A ; and  therefore  the 
reprefentation  of  the  point  B will  be  in  AG  produced, 
as  well  as  in  fome  part  of  BC,  that  is,  in  M where 
they  crofs.  From  whence  the  propofition  Is  clear. 

If  it  happens  that  the  lines  will  not  crofs  which 
way  foever  they  arc  produced,  as  in  (fig.  20.),  then 
is  the  obje^  in  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  of  that 
furface,  and  has  no  image  formed  In  any  place  what* 
ever.  For  in  this  cafe  the  rays  AH,  AG,  flowing 
from  the  point  A,  become  paraftel  after  reflexion 
in  the  lines  HC,  GD,  and  therefore  do  not  flow  as 
to  or  from  any  point : in  like  manner,  rays  flowing 
from  B are  reflc^cd  into  the  parallel  lines  KB  and 
GA  ; fo  that  no  reprefeoUtion  can  be  formed  by  fuch 
refledion. 

From  hence  we  learn  another  circumflance  relating 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  image  made  by  refledloo  ; 
viz.  that  it  fubtends  the  fame  angle  at  the  vertex  of 
the  rcfltfting  furface  that  the  objed  does.  This  ap- 
pears by  infpcdion  of  the  17th,  18th,  or  19th  figure, 
in  each  of  which  the  angle  IGM,  which  the  image 
fubtends  at  G the  vertex  of  the  rcflcAing  furface,  is 
equal  to  the  angle  AGB,  which  the  objed  fub- 
tends  at  the  fame  place;  for  In  the  two  firfl  of  thofe 
figures  they  arc  vertical,  in  the  third  they  are  the  fame. 

And, 

Farther,  the  angle  ICM,  which  the  image  fubtends  • 
at  the  centre,  is  alfo  equal  to  the  angle  ACB  which 
the  objed  fubtends  at  the  fame  place  ; for  in  the  two 
firft  figures  they  are  the  fame,  in  the  laft  they  are  ver- 
tical to  each  other. 

From  whence  it  is  evident,  that  the  ohjed  and  its 
image  arc  to  each  other  in  diameter,  either  as  thetr 
refpedive  diftancei  from  the  vertex  of  the  refleding 
furface,  or  as  their  diftaocca  from  the  centre  of  the 
fame. 

Rra  IV. 
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j.5j;Kt  i”f-  IV.  Ai  objeAi  ire  moUipIied  by  being  fccn  thm* 
Greatly  irarTpatcnt  medii»  whofc  furCncei  arc  properiy  difpo* 
Tic  ^y  refle^ing  furface*.  'rim*, 

»_  ‘ 1.  If  two  refle^ing  furface*  be  dirpofed  at  ripbt 

P'it«  angles,  as  the  furfsce*  AH,  BC,  (lig.  21.),  an  object 
4JCCXIX.  j)  uj^y  |jy  after  one  reflection 

at  F,  in  tbc  line  EF’  produced  j after  two  reflcAion*, 
the  firft  at  G,  the  fccond  at  H,  in  the  line  EH  pro- 
duced ; and  alfo,  after  one  reflection  made  at  A,  in  the 
line  EA  produced. 

2.  If  the  furfaces  be  parallel,  AB,  CD,  (flg.  it.), 
and  the  object  be  placed  at  E and  the  eye  at  F,  the 
objedt  wilt  appear  multiplied  an  infinite  number  of 
tiroes ; thus,  it  may  he  feen  in  the  line  FG  produced, 
after  one  refleOinn  at  G|  In  the  line  FH  produced, 
after  two  reflection*,  the  firil  at  I,  the  fecond  at  H ; 
andalfo  in  FF  produced,  after  feveral  fucceflire  rcftec- 
tioHR  of  the  ray  EE,  at  the  points  L,  M,  N,  O,  and  P: 
and  fo  on  in  in^nitum.  But  the  greater  the  number  of 
■reflectioni  are,  the  weaker  their  rcprcfcntation  will  be. 

Sect,  IV.  0/  the  different  72^r<ifTg/ii7i/y  ff 
Light. 

As  this  property  of  light  folrcs  a great  number  of 
the  phenomena  which  could  not  be  underftood  hyfor- 
incr  opticians,  w'c  fhall  give  an  account  of  it  in  the 
w'ords  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  firfl  difeovered  it ; 
erpecially  as  his  account  is  much  more  full,  clear,  and 
peifpicuoi:*,  than  ihofe  of  fucceeding  writert. 

P!*te  **  In  a very  dark  chamber,  at  aroui^  hole  F(fig.  I.), 
CCCbX.  of  an  inch  broad,  made  in  the  fhiitof  a 

window,  i placed  a glafsprlfm  ABC,  whereby  the  beam 
of  the  fun’s  light,  SF,  which  came  in  at  that  hole, 
might  be  refruded  upwards,  toward  the  oppofite  wall 
of  the  chamber,  and  there  form  a colour^  image  of 
the  fun,  reprefented  at  PF.  The  axis  of  the  prifm 
(that  r«,  the  line  pafling  through  the  middle  of  the 
prifm,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other  ersd,  parallel 
to  the  edge  of  the  refra£ling  angle)  was  in  this  and 
the  foU^'wing  experirrents  perpendicular  to  the  inci* 
(lent  ray*.  About  this  axis  I turned  the  prifm  flowly, 
ahd  faw  the  rcfrade«l  light  on  the  wall,  or  coloured 
image  uf  the  fun,  firfl  to  dedeend,  and  then  to  afeend. 
iletwcen  the  defeent  and  afeent,  when  the  image 
ierroed  ffationary,  X flopped  the  prifm  and  fixed  It  in 
that  poflure. 

♦♦  Then  I let  the  refraded  light  fall  perpendictilnrly 
upon  a fheel  of  white  i»aper,  MN,  placed  at  the  op- 
pofite wall  of  the  chamber,  and  obferved  the  figure  and 
dimcnfinpi  rf  the  folar  image,  PT,  formed  on  the  pa- 
per by  that  light.  This  image  was  oblong,  *r»d  not 
oval,  but  terminated  by  two  rediltncar  and  parallel 
Jides  and  two  femicircular  end*.  On  its  fides  it  was 
bounded  pretty  diftinAlyj  but  on  its  end*  very  confu- 
fcdlyand  indiftinftly,  the  light  their  decaying  and  vt- 
ailhiog  by  degree*.  At  the  diftance  of  184  feci  from 
the  prifm  thiAireadth  of  the  inoage  was  about  2^  inches, 
but  its  length  was  about  104  inches,  and  the  length  of 
its  redilinear  fide*  about  right  Inches  ; »nd  ACB,  the 
refra^finj  angle  of  the  prifm,  whereby  fo  great  a length 
was  n»a  Ic,  was  C>^  degree*.  With  a lef*  angle  iKc 
length  of  the  image  was  lef*,  the  breadth  remaining 
the  fame.  It  is  farther  to  be  obferred,  that  the  ray* 
went  on  in  flraight  linci  from  the  prifm  to  the  image, 
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and  therefore  it  their  going  out  of  the  prifm  had  all  bi|ht  U» 
that  inclination  to  one  another  from  which  the 
of  the  image  proceeded,  llils  image  PI*  wt»  colour. 
cd,  and  the  more  eminent  colours  lay  in  this  onler  from  ' - — r ^ 
the  bottom  at  T to  the  top  at  P i red,  orange,  ycl- 
low,  green,  blue,  indigo,  violet  j -logethcr  with  *11 
their  intermediate  degrect  in  a continual  fuccefllon 
perpetually  varying.** 

Our  author  conclude*  from  this  experiment,  and  high' tax. 
many  more  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  “ that  the  light 
of  the  fun  confiHs  of  a mixture  of  feveral  font  of  co-^^i 
loured  rays,  fome  of  which  at  equal  incidence*  arCnyidUTt- 
more  refraded  than  others,  and  therefore  are  called  rcntlyrt. 
mf)re  re/ran^ile.  The  red  at  T,  being  neareft  to  lhe^^‘^ 
place  Y,  where  the  ray*  of  the  f^un  would  go  directly 
if  the  prifm  was  taken  .iway,  is  the  lead  refracted  of 
all  the  ray*  ; and  the  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  in- 
digo, and  violet,  arc  continually  more  and  more  re- 
fradtcil,  as  they  arc  more  and  more  diverted  from  the 
courfe  of  the  direct  light.  For  by  mathematical  rra- 
foning  he  has  proved,  that  when  the  prifm  i*  fixed  in 
the  poflure  shove-mentioned,  fo  that  the  place  of 
the  image  fliall  be  the  lowed  pofliblc,  or  at  the  Kmit 
between  its  drfeent  and  afeent,  the  figure  of  the  image 
ought  then  to  be  round  like  the  fpot  at  Y,  if  all  the 
rays  that  tended  to  it  were  equally  refraflcd.  There- 
fore, feeing  by  eipcricnce  it  1*  found  that  this  image 
is  not  round,  but  about  five  times  longer  than  broad, 
it  follows  that  all  the  rays  are  not  equally  refrafted. 

And  ihi*  conclafion  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  fob 
losring  experiments. 

“ In  the  fun -beam  SF  (fig.  which  wa*  propagated 
into  the  room  thro*  the  hole  in  the  window-fhut  £0, 
at  the  diflance  of  fome  feet  from  the  hole,  I held  the 
prifm  ABC  in  fuch  a poflure,  that  its  axis  might  be 
perpendicular  to  that  bwm : then  I looked  through  the 
prifm  upon  the  hole  F,  and  turning  the  prifm  to  and 
fro  about  its  axis  to  make  the  image  fit  of  the  bole 
afeend  and  defceird,  when  between  its  two  contrary 
motions  it  Teemed  flationtiy,  I flopped  the  prifm;  in 
this  fituatlon  of  the  prifm,  viewing  through  it  the  faid 
hole  F,  I obferved  the  length  of  its  re^afted  image 

to  be  many  times  greater  than  its  breadth;  and 
that  the  moll  refrailcd  part  thereof  appeared  violet  at 
p ; the  lead  refra^d  red,  at  t ; and  the  middle  parts 
indigo,  Hue,  green,  yellow,  atri  orange,  in  order. 

'I'he  fame  tlwng  happened  when  1 removed  the  prifm 
out  of  the  fun’s  light,  snd  looked  through  it  upon  the 
hole  Alining  by  the  light  of  the  clouds  beyond  it.  And 
yet  if  the  refi^dions  of  all  the  rays  were  equal  ac- 
cording to  one  certain  proportion  of  the  fines  of  in- 
cidence and  refra^ion,  as  it  vulgarly  fuppofed,  the 
refrafted  image  ought  to  have  appeared  round,  by 
ihe  mathematical  demonftration  a!'Ove*mentioned.  So 
then  by  thefc  two  expcriirrents  it  appears,  that  in 
equal  incidence*  there  Isa  conuderable  inequality  of 
refnrAiona.** 

For  the  difrovery  of  this  fundamental  property  of 
light,  which  ha*  opened  the  whole  myftcry  of  co- 
lour*, we  fee  our  author  was  not  only  b^oldeu  to  the 
experiment*  themfclves,  which  many  others  bad  made 
betore  him,  but  aHo  ro  his  iklll  in  geometry  ; which 
was  abfoiutely  netefiary  to  determine  what  the  figure 
of  the  rcfraAed  image  ought  to  be  upon  the  old  prin- 
ciple of  an  equal  refra^ion  of  all  the  rays;  but  ha- 

b vin^, 
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i.igbt  dif>  Tifig  tkui  mtde  tht  dircevciy,  he  contrived  the  foUow- 
ing  experlinent  to  pro\c  it  nt  fight. 

« In  the  middle  Of  two  thin  boirdi,DE  dEr,(fig.3.),  1 
- > made  a round  bole  in  eaeby  at  G and  g,  a thiid  part 
Pls^e  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  and  in  the  window  (hut  a 

CCCLX.  mneh  larger  hole  being  made,  at  F*  to  let  into  mj 
d.*irkened  chamber  a Urge  Hearn  of  the  fun’i  light,  I 
placed  a prifin,  ABC,  behind  the  (hut  in  that  I'cam, 
to  refra^  it  towarda  the  oppofite  wall ; and  clofe  be< 
hind  thii  prtfm  1 filed  one  of  the  boards  D£,  io  fuch 
« manner  that  the  middle  of  the  refra^ed  light  might 
pafs  through  the  hole  made  in  it  at  G,  and  the  reil  be 
intercepted  by^  the  hoard.  Then  at  the  difiance  of 
about  1 2 fret  from  the  firft  board,  1 fixed  the  other 
board,  i/e,  in  fu(h  manner  that  the  middle  of  the  re- 
frafted  I'ghl,  which  c::me  through  the  hole  in  the  firft 
board,  and  fell  upon  the  oppofite  wall,  might  pafs 
through  the  hole  x this  other  board  de,  and  the  refi 
being  intercepted  by  the  board,  might  paint  upon  it 
the  coloured  tpe&rum  of  the  fun.  And  clofe  l>chind 
this  board  1 fixed  another  prifmn^r,  to  refra^  the 
light  which  came  through  the  hole^.  Then  I returned 
fpeedily  to  the  firll  prifm  ABC,  and  by  turning  it 
flowly  to  and  fro  about  its  axis,  1 caiifcd  the  Imcge 
which  fell  upon  the  fecond  board  J e,  to  move  up  and  * 
down  upon  that  board,  that  all  ita  parts  might  pafs 
focccflively  through  the  hole  in  that  l>oard,  and  fall 
upon  the  prifm  behnnl  it.  And  in  the  mean  time  1 
noted  the  plactf,  M,  N,on  the  oppofite  w»ll,  to  w hich 
that  light  after  ita  refn^tron  in  the  fecond  prifm  did 
pafs;  and  by  the  difference  of  the  ptscei  at  ^and  N, 

1 found  that  the  light,  which  being  mod  refra^ed  in 
the  firlt  prifm  ABC,  did  go  to  the  blue  end  of  the 
image,  was  again  more  refraded  by  the  fecond  prifm 
abe,  than  the  Light  whuh  went  to  the  red  end  of  that 
image.  For  when  the  losver  part  of  the  light  which 
fell  upon  the  fecond  board  J e,  was  caA  through  the 
hole  g,  it  went  to  a lower  place  M on  the  wall ; and 
when  the  higher  part  of  that  light  was  caA  through 
the  fame  hole  gt  it  went  to  a higher  place  N on  the 
wall;  and  when  anv  intermediate  part  of  the  light  was 
caA  through  that  hole,  it  went  to  forre  pl:ce  in  the 
wall  between  M and  N.  The  unchanged  pofition  of 
the  holes  in  the  boards  made  the  inetdenre  of  the  rays 
upon  the  fecond  prifm  to  be  the  fame  in  all  cafee.  And 
yet  in  that  common  incidence  fomc  of  the  rays  were 
mort  refraded  an<!  others  lefa:  and  thofe  were  more 
refraded  in  this  prifm,  which  by  a greater  refradion 
in  the  firA  prifm  w ere  more  turned  out  of  their  way  j 
and  therefore,  for  their  conAancy  of  being  more  rcfrail. 
j ed,  are  defervedly  called  more  refrangil/tV 

BiJlcaed  author  Ihows  alfo,  by  expen'merts  made  with 

conrex  glafs,  that  lights  (refleded  from  natural  bodies) 
which  diAer  iu  colour,  differ  alfo  in  degrees  of  rtfran- 
gibilily  ; and  that  they  differ  in  the  fame  manner  as 
&e  rayi  of  the  fun  do. 

•*  I he  fun*i  light  confiAtof  rays  differing  in  refiexi- 
bnicy,  and  thofe  rays  arc  mure  reflcxible  than  othera 
which  arc  more  refrangible.  A prifm,  ABC(fig-4.), 
whofe  two  angles,  at  its  bafe  BC,  were  equal  to  one  an- 
other and  half  right  oner,  and  the  third  at  A a right 
one,  I placed  in  a beam  FM  of  the  fun*a  light,  let  into 
a dark  chamber  through  a hole  F one  third  part  of  an 
inch  broad.  And  taming  the  prifm  flowly  about  its 
uif  until  the  light  which  went  through  one  of  its 
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angles  ACB,  and  was  refrsfted  by  it  to  G and  H,  be- 1 ^ghi  Jif- 
gan  to  be  refleded  into  the  line  MM  by  its  bafe 
at  which  tQl  then  it  went  out  of  the  gUfi  t I ohfenred 
that  thofe  mys,  as  MH,  which  had  fuffered  the  great-  ' y — » 
cA  refraAion,  were  fooncr  refle^ied  than  the  rcA.  To 
make  it  evident  that  the  ny»  which  vaniflicd  at  H 
were  refleded  into  the  beam  MN,  I made  this  beam 
pafs  through  another  prifm  VXY,  and  being  refract- 
ed l.y  it  to  fall  afterwards  upon  a fheit  of  w hite  paper 
//placed  at  feme  diAance  behind  it, and  there  by  that 
refraction  to  paint  the  ufual  colours  at//.  Tlicn 
caufing  the  firll  prifm  to  be  turned  about  its  axis  ac' 
cording  to  the  onlcr  of  the  letters  ABC,  I obferred, 
that  when  thofe  rays  MH,  which  in  this  prifm  had 
fuffered  the  grcilcA  refraction,  and  appeared  blue  and  • 
violet,  begnn  to  be  totally  refle<Acd,  the  blue  and 
violet  light  on  the  pnper  which  w’ai  moA  refracted  in 
the  fecond  prifm  received  a fenfiUle  increafe  at  /,  above 
that  of  the  red  and  yellow  at  / .*  and  afterwards,  when 
the  rcA  of  the  light,  which  was  green,  yellow,  ersd 
red,  began  to  he  totally  refleded  and  vaniflicd  at  G, 
the  light  of  thofe  colonrt  at  /,  on  the  paper  //,  re- 
ceived as  grcnl  an  increafe  as  the  violet  and  blue  ha  1 
received  before.  Which  puts  it  pall  difpute,  that 
thofe  rays  became  firA  of  ail  totally  rcfle^cd  at  the 
bafe  BC,  w-hich  before  at  equal  incidences  with  the 
rcA  upon  the  bafe  BC  had  fuffered  the  greatcA  re- 
fradion.  1 do  not  here  take  notice  of  any  refrcc- 
tions  made  in  the  fidcs  AC,  AB,  of  the  firA  prifm. 
bec.iufc  the  light  enters  almoA  perpendicularly  at  the 
firA  fide,  and  goes  out  almoA  perpendicularly  at  the 
fecond  ; and  therefore  fuffers  none,  or  fo  little,  that 
the  angles  of  incidence  at  the  bafe  BC  arc  not  fcnfibly 
altered  bv  it ; ef^»eciallf  if  the  angles  of  the  prifm  at 
the  bafe  BC  be  each  alwut  40  degrees.  For  the  rays 
FM  begin  to  be  totally  TTflc^led  when  the  angle  CMF 
is  about  to  degrees,  and  therefore  they  will  then 
make  a right  angle  of  90  degrees  with  AC. 

“ It  appears  alfo  from  experiments,  that  the  beam 
of  light  MN,  refleded  by  the  bafe  of  the  prifm,  being 
augmented  firA  by  the  more  refrangiilc  rays  and  * 
afterwards  by  the  tefs  rcfraugible,  is  compofed  of  rays 
differently  refrangible. 

“ The  light  whofe  rays  are  all  alike  rrfi-angible,  I call 
/fm//r,  h9m9gfnea/,  9ndjimi/ar  f and  that  whofe  rays  are 
fome  more  refrangible  than  others,  1 call  comjriunJ, 
heterogeneo/f  and  (Bf/imi/ar.  1 he  former  light  I call 
homogertaU  not  becaiife  I would  affirm  it  fo  in  all  re- 
fpeAs  ; but  becaufe  the  rays  which  agree  in  refrangi- 
bility  agree  at  IcaA  in  all  their  other  propertic»v.which 
I coniiier  in  the  following  difeourfe. 

“ The  colours  of  homogcneal  li,;hts  I call  /rm/rry, 
hemogenea/,  and  Ji"»p/e;  and  thofe  of  heterogencal  lights, 
htitrogental  and  compound.  For  ihefc  are  always  com-  o^rapoundM. 
pounced  of  homogcneal  lights,  as  w-iU  appear  in  the 
following  difeourfe. 

“ The  homogcneal  light  and  rays  which  appear 
red,  or  rather  make  objecls  appear  fo,  I call  rulrific 
or  red-mjhing ; thofe  which  make  objetts  appear 
yellow,  green,  blue,,  and  violet,  1 call 
grtra  making,  b'ue-makmg,  vh/et-maiiitg  f and  fo  of  the 
tcA.  And  if  at  any  time  1 f|jcak  of  light  and  rays  as 
coloured  or  endowed  with  colours,  [ would  be  under- 
Aoud  to  fpeak  not  philofuphicaily  and  pruperly,  but. 
grofsly,  &ud  according  to  fuch  cooceptioos  as  vulgar 

people. 
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i.irfHdiiTtf  people  In  fccln;;  all  ihcfe  cxperimenta  would  l e apt  to 
f-an'iVr  I'W  the  njy«,  lo  fpeak  prop  rly,  arc  not  co* 

» lourtd.  In  t^tm  there  it  nothing  rife  than  a certain 

prwer  and  difpofition  to  Air  up  a renf«tion  of  tbia  or 
tltat  colour.  For  as  found,  in  a hell  or  niufical  Arin^ 
or  other  foundinf^  body,  nothing  but  a trembling 
Diotion,  ?tU  in  the  air  nothing  but  that  mrtion  pro* 
p3gatc-i  from  the  ohjeA,  and  in  the  fenforium  it  ii  a 
ienfe  of  that  motion  under  the  form  of  found  1 fo  co- 
lours in  the  objcel  arc  nothing  but  a difpofitina  lo  re- 
H-fl  this  or  that  fert  of  rays  more  copioufly  than  the 
refl  t in  rays  they  arc  nothing  but  ihctr  dirpolitions  to 
|nopagate  this  or  that  motion  into  the  fenfurium ; and 
in  the  ftnforium  they  arc  fcnfationi  of  thofe  motioni 
uoJer  the  forms  of  eolonm.  See  Chromatics. 

**  By  the  mathematical  propofition  abort  mention- 
ed, it  is  certain  that  t)jc  rays  which  are  eq't*Uy  re- 
frangiMc  do  fall  upon  a circle  onfwcrtng  to  the  fun*i 
apparent  diCt,  which  will  alfo  be  proved  by  experiment 
by  and  I>y.  Now  let  AG  (6g.  3.)  reprefent  the  circle 
wnich  all  the  mod  refrangible  rays,  propagated  from 
the  whole  diHc  of  the  fun,  would  illuminate  and  paint 
upon  the  oppofiie  w'all  if  they  were  alone  | EL  the 
circle,  which  all  the  Icaft  rtfrangi'ilc  ray#  would  in  like 
msiioer  illumiostc  if  they  were  alone  : BH,  Cl.  DK, 
the  circirs  which  fo  many  intermediate  forts  would 
pilot  iipt*n  the  wall,  if  they  were  finirly  propai^ated 
front  the  fun  in  fuccellivc  order,  the  reft  being  inter- 
cepted ; and  conceive  that  there  arc  other  circles  with- 
out number,  which  innumerable  other  intermediate 
forts  of  rays  would  fucce/Tively  paint  upon  the  wall,  if 
the  fun  fhoulJ  fucceflively  emit  every  fort  apart.  And 
feeing  the  fun  emits  all  thefe  forts  at  once,  they  muA 
all  together  illuminate  and  paint  innumerable  equal 
circles;  of  all  which,  being  according  to  their  degrees 
of  iTfrangibility  placed  in  order  in  a continual  ferics, 
that  oblong  fprdirum  PT  is  compofed,  which  was  dc- 
fcrilxid  in  the  hrA  experiment. 

**  Now  if  ibcfc  circles,  whilA  their  centres  keep 
their  diOanccti  and  pofillons,  could  be  made  left  in  dia* 
meter,  iheic,intcrfeimg  one  with  another,  and  confe- 
quently  the  mixture  of  the  hcierogeneoufc  rays,  w'onld 
be  pruportionabiy  diminilhed.  L^t  the  circles  AG, 
BH,  Cr,  S(C>  ixmain  as  before  ; and  let  aj^t  M,  W,  &c. 
be  fo  many  lefs  circles  lying  in  a like  continual  fertfs, 
between  two  paiailel  right  lines  a e and  ^ 4 with  the 
fame  diAances  l>etwern  their  centres,  and  illuminated 
with  the  fame  forts  of  rays  : that  is,  the  circle  ag  with 
the  fame  fort  by  which  the  coiTefpon  ling  circle  AG 
was  illuminated  ; and  the  rcA  of  the  circles e/,  <fi, 
el  refpcAively  with  the  fame  forts  of  rays  by  which 
the  corrcfpondiag  circles  BH,  Cl,  DK,  EL,  were  il- 
luminated. In  the  hgurc  PT,  compofed  of  the  great 
circles,  three  of  thofe,  AG,  BH,  Cl,  are  fo  expanded 
into  each  other,  that  three  forts  of  rays,  by  which  thofe 
circles  arc  illuminated,  together  with  innumerable  other 
forts  of  intermediate  rays,  ara  mixed  at  QR  in  the 
middle  of  the  circle  BH.  And  the  like  mixture  hap- 
pens throughout  almoA  the  whole  length  of  the  figure 
But  in  the  figure  p /,  ooropofed  of  the  lefs  circles, 
the  three  lefs  circles  ei,  which  aafwer  to  thofe 

three  greater,  d«  not  extend  into  one  another  ; nor  are 
there  anywhere  mingled  fo  much  as  any  two  of  the 
three  forts  of  rays  by  which  thofe  circles  ate  illumi- 
nated., and  which  in  the  figure  PT  are  all  of  them  to- 
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termlngled  at  QK.  So  then,  if  wc  would  dimlnifh  ihebijhi  iM. 
mixture  of  the  rays,  we  are  lo  diminifh  the  diameters 
of  the  citcics.  Now  thefe  wemiJ  be  diminilhed  ifthe*'***^  . 
fun’s  diameter,  to  which  they  anfwer,  could  be  mstic 
lefa  than  it  is,  or  (which  comes  to  the  fame  purpofe) 
if  without  doors,  at  a great  diilsnce  from  the  prifoi 
towards  the  fun.  fomc  opaque  boily  were  placei  with 
a round  hole  in  the  middle  of  it  to  intercept  all  the 
fun’s  light,  except  fo  m-ich  as  coming  from  the  middle 
of  his  body  could  paL  through  that  luile  to  the  prifm. 

Forfn  the  cirdei  AG,  BH,  and  the  reft,  would  not 
any  lunger  anfwer  to  the  whole  difk  of  the  fun,  but 
only  to  that  part  of  it  which  could  be  feen  from  the 
prifm  through  that  hole ; that  is,  to  the  apparent  mag- 
nitude of  that  hole  viewed  from  tlu;  prifm.  But  that 
thefe  circles  may  anfwer  more  didl.^ly  lo  that  hole, 
a lens  is  to  be  pltced  by  the  prifm  to  call  tb«  Ima;;e 
of  the  hole  (that  is.  every  one  of  the  circles  AG,  BH, 

&c.)  diftinftly  upon  the  paper  at  PF;  after  fuch  a 
manner,  as  by  a lens  placc<l  at  a window  the  piAtirei 
of  object  abroad  are  call  dilUnAiy  upon  a paper  with- 
in the  room.  If  this  be  done,  it  w-ill  not  be  necefTary 
to  place  that  hole  very  far  off,  no  not  beyond  the  win- 
dow. And  therefore,  inllead  of  that  hole,  lufed  the 
hole  in  the  winduw-lhut  as  follows. 

**  In  the  fun’s  light  Icc  into  my  darkened  chamber 
through  a fmall  round  hole  in  my  window-ihut,  at 
about  19  or  i2  feet  fiom  the  window,  1 placed  a Wns 
MNifig.6.),by  which  the  image  of  the  hole  Fmight  be 
diAindly  cacl  upon  a ihect  of  white  paper  placed  at  1. 

I'hen  immediately  after  the  lens  1 (daced  a pnfm 
ABC,  hy  which  the  traJedUd  light  might  be  refrac- 
ted either  upwards  or  fiieways,  and  thereby  the  round 
image  which  the  lens  alone  did  caA  upon  the  paper  at 
1,  might  be  drawn  out  into  a long  one  with  parallel 
fidcs,  as  reprefcQted  at  pt.  lliis  ^long  image  1 let 
fall  upon  another  paper  at  about  the  fame  ditUnce 
from  the  prifm  at  the  image  at  1,  moving  the  paper 
either  towards  the  prifm  *r  from  it,  uutil  1 found  the 
juA  didaoce  where  the  reAiiinear  Tides  of  the  image 
p t become  moft  dillindl.  For  in  this  cafe  the  circuUr 
images  of  the  hole,  which  compofe  that  image,  after 
the  manner  that  the  circles  agt  ih,  cr,  &c.  do  the 
figure^/,  were  terminated  moA  diilin^ly,  and  there- 
fore extended  into  one  another  the  leaA  that  they  coulil, 
and  by  confequence  the  mixture  of  the  heterogeneoui 
rays  was  now  the  leaA  of  all  The  circles 
ci,  &c.  which  compofe  the  image  p/,  are  each  equal 
to  the  circle  at  1 ; and  therefore,  by  diminiAiiog  the 
hole  F.  or  by  removing  the  lens  farther  from  it,  may 
be  diminifiied  at  pleafure,  whilA  their  centres  keep 
the  (aroc  diAances  from  each  other.  Thai*  by  dimi- 
nlAiing  the  breadth  of  the  image  pt,  the  circles  of  he- 
tcrogcncal  rays  that  compofe  it  may  be  feparated  from 
eich  other  as  much  as  you  plcafe.  Yet  inAead  of  the 
circular  hole  F,  it  it  bettet  to  fubAitute  an  oblong  hole 
fliaped  like  a parallelogram,  with  its  length  parallel  to 
the  length  of  the  prifm.  For  if  this  hole  be  an  inch 
or  two  long,  and  but  a lotb  or  2Ctb  part  of  an  inch 
broad,  or  narrower,  the  light  of  the  image  pt  will  be 
as  fimple  as  before,  or  fimpicr ; and  the  image  being 
much  broader,  is  therefore  fitter  lo  have  experimenti 
tried  in  its  light  than  before. 

**  Homogeneal  light  is  refrafted  regularly  without 
any  dditatiop,  fplitting,  or  Autteriiig  of  the  rays ; and 
7 the 
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tbe  confufcd  rifion  of  objeAi  fern  through  refrafling 
txxiits  by  hetcrogeneaJ  light,  arife*  from  the  different 

rcfiangibility  of  fcvcral  fuusof  rayj.  Thta  wiU  ap|Kjr 

by  the  experiment*  which  will  follow.  In  the 
Thf  itraKe  of  n black  paper  1 made  a round  hole  about  a fitch  or 
«f  the  fun,  a fixth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Upon  this  paper  ( 
fpedrum  of  homogeneal  light,  defetibed  in 
fffKO  j*  former  article,  fo  to  fall  llial  f jroe  part  of  the  light 

Iftbr. circa- might  pifs  through  the  hole  in  the  paper.  This  traiif- 
hf*  mitted  part  of  the  light  1 refrafted  with  a prifm  p!a> 

ced  behind  the  paper:  and  letting  thi*  refradied  light 
fall  perpendicularly  upon  a white  paper,  two  or  three 
feet  dillam  from  the  prifm,  I foundi  that  the  fpedirum 
formed  on  the  paper  by  thic  light  wa*  not  oldong,  as 
when  it  is  made  in  the  firft  experiment,  ly  refracting 
the  fun*i  compound  light,  but  was  fn  far  as  1 could 
judge  by  my  eye,  perfedlly  circular,  the  length  being 
nowhere  greater  than  tlie  breadth  ; which  (how*  that 
this  light  it  refra^cd  regularly  without  any  dilatation 
of  the  rays,  am!  ia  an  ocular  demonfiration  of  the  ma* 
them  lical  propofition  mentioned  above. 

**  In  the  homogeneal  light  1 placed  a paper  circle 
ef  a qu.irter  of  an  Inch  in  diameter:  and  in  the  fun’s 
unrefradted.  hetcrogeneal,  white  light,  1 placed  ano- 
thir  paper  circle  of  the  fame  blgner>« ; and  goiag  from 
tbefe  p:iprr*  to  the  diflance  of  fome  feel,  1 viewed 
both  circles  through  a piifm.  The  circle  ilhm.instcd 
by  the  fun’s  hetcrogcoeal  light  .ippeared  very  oblong, 
as  in  the  fecond  experiment,  the  length  being  many 
time*  greater  than  the  breadth.  But  the  other  circle 
illunjinctrd  with  homogeneal  light  appeared  circular, 
and  diftin^Uy  defined,  as  when  it  is  viewed  by  the  na« 
kedeye;  vihich  proves  the  whole  propofition  mention* 
ed  in  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

**  In  the  homogeneal  light  I placed  flies  and  fuch 
like  minute  obJc61s,  and  viewing  them  through  a prifm 
bomoffne-  ^ their  parts  as  diHinftly  defined  as  if  I had  view* 
ai  thiAin  ed  them  with  the  naked  rye.  The  fame  objeds  pla- 
b«ero.rtu<- ced  in  the  fun’s  unrefrafled  heterogencal  light,  which 
eui  light  fras  white,  1 viewed  alfo  through  a prifm,  and  faw 
them  mod  confufedly  defined,  fo  that  I could  not  di* 
ftinguilh  their  fmallcr  parts  from  one  another.  1 pla- 
ced alfo  the  letters  of  a fmall  print  one  while  in  the 
homogeneal  light,  and  then  in  the  heterogeoeal ; and 
viewing  them  through  a prifm,  they  appeared  in  the 
latter  cafe  fo  confufed  and  indiliiofl  that  I could  not 
read  them  ; but  to  the  former,  they  appeared  fo  diflin^ 
that  I could  read  readily,  and  thought  1 faw  them  as 
diflindl  as  when  I viewed  tbcin  with  my  naked  eye  ; 
in  both  cafes,  I viewed  the  fame  objeda  through  the 
fame  prifm,  at  the  fame  diflance  fi-um  me,  and  in  the 
fame  fituation.  There  was  no  difference  but  in  the 
lights  by  which  the  objeda  were  illuminsted,  and  which 
in  one  cafe  was  fimple,  in  the  other  compound  ; and 
therefore  the  difiind  vifion  in  the  former  cafe,  and 
confufed  la  the  lattcv,  could  arife  from  nothing  elfe 
than  from  that  difference  in  the  lights.  Which  proves 
the  whole  propofition. 

•(  Xfi  th^e  three  experiaenta»  it  ii  farther  very  re- 
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markable,  that  the  coloor  of  homngencsl  light 
never  changed  by  the  refraQion.  And  as  thefe  colours 
were  not  changed  by  rcfra^lions,  fo  neither  were  tlicy  * ^ 

by  rrflci^luns.  For  all  white,  grey,  red,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  violet  bodies,  as  paper,  a(he«,  ted  lead,  orpi- 
ment,  indigo,  Lice,  gold,  filver,  copper,  gmfi,  blue 
flewers,  violets,  bubbles  of  water  tinged  with  various 
colours,  pcacockfi  feathers,  the  tindure  of  lignum  ne* 
phriticum,  and  fuch  like,  in  red  homogeneal  light  ap- 
peared tot.iUy  red,  in  blue  light  totally  blue,  in  green 
light  totally  green,  and  fo  of  other  colours.  In  the 
homogeneal  light  of  any  colour  they  all  appeared  to- 
tally of  that  fame  colour ; with  this  only  difference,  that 
foenc  of  them  reflected  that  light  more  flrongly,  others 
more  fiinily.  I never  yet  found  any  liody  which  by 
refleding  homogeneal  light  could  fenfibly  change  us 
colour. 

“ From  all  which  it  is  maotfefl,  that  if  the  fun’s 
light  coniilled  of  but  one  fort  of  rays,  there  would  be 
but  one  colour  in  the  world,  nor  would  it  he  |>offible 
to  produL'c  any  new  colour  by  reflexions  and  refrac- 
tions ; and  by  confequence,  that  the  variety  of  colours 
depends  upon  the  cotnpofiiion  of  light. 

“ The  folar  image  formed  by  the  fepamted  raya 
in  the  5th  experiment,  did  in  the  progref*  from  Tls  end 
y),  on  which  the  mod  refrangible  rays  fell,  unto  its  end 
/,  on  uhioh  the  lead  refrangible  rays  fell,  appear  tin- 
ged with  (bis  fertes  of  colours ; violet,  ir>di:;Oy  blue, 
green,  yellow,  orange,  red,  together  with  all  ihcir  in-  * 

termediate  degrees  in  n continual  fucceffion  perpetu- 
ally varying  I fo  that  there  appeared  as  many  degrees 
of  colours  as  there  were  fort*  of  rays  differing  in  re- 
frsngibiliij.  And  fince  tbefe  colours  could  not  be 
changed  by  refraXioos  nor  by  rciiediona,  It  follows, 
that  all  homogeneal  light  bas  its  proper  colour  an- 
fwering  to  it*  degree  of  refrangibility. 

**  Every  homogeneal  ray  confidcred  apart  is  refrac*Evcfv  ho- 
led, according  to  one  and  the  fame  rule  \ fo  that  its*** 
fine  of  incidence  is  to  its  fine  of  refraXion  in  a 
ratio:  that  is,  every  different  coloured  ray  has  a dif“co*rdfng*to 
ferent  ratio  belonging  to  it.  This  our  author  hasoneaiMi 
proved  by  experiment,  and  by  other  experiments  has  hefime 
determined  by  what  numbers  thofe  given  ratios  are 
prefled.  For  inflance,  if  an  heterogencal  white  ray  of 
the  fun  emerges  out  of  ghfs  into  air ; or,  which  is  the 
fame  thing,  if  rays  of  all  colours  be  fuppofed  to  fuccecd 
one  another  in  the  fame  line  AC,  and  AL)(fig.  15.)  their  Pfire 
common  fine  of  incidence  in  glafs  be  divided  into  50  CCCLX. 
equal  parts,  then  EF  and  GH,  the  fines  of  refriXioo 
into  air,  of  the  leafi  and  mod  refrangible  rays,  will  be 
77  and  78  fuch  part*  refpcXivcly.  And  fince  every 
colour  baa  feveral  degrees,  the  fines  of  refiaXton  of  alt 
the  degrees  of  red  will  have  all  intermediate  degrees 
of  magnitude  from  77  to  77^,  of  all  the  degrees  of 
orange  from  77}  to  77f,  of  yellow  from  77I  to  77I, 
of  green  from  77^  to  77I,  ot  blue  from  77{-  to  77.J, 
of  indigo  from  77}  to  77^,  and  of  violet  from  77  j> 
to  78.’^ 
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ScCT.  I.  Tl/t  Apf>Iicdiicn  of  the  foregoing  Tbeerj 
to  feveral  natural  Phenomena* 

§ I.  Of  the  Rainhoeu. 

bcaiuiful  phenomenon  hath  ene;aged  the  at- 
tCHlion  of  all  ages.  By  fome  nations  it  hath  been 
dcifted  i though  the  more  TcnAMe  part  always  looked 
itpon  it  as  a natural  r.pprarancct  and  endeavoured, 
however  imperfe^Uy,  to  account  for  it.  1‘he  obfer- 
vjtions  of  the  ancients  and  philofophert  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  concerning  the  rainbow  were  fuch  as  could 
not  have  cfcaped  the  notice  of  the  moil  illiterate  huf* 
bandmen  who  gazed  .at  the  (ky  ; and  their  various  hy- 
pothefci  defcTve  no  notice.  It  was  a conlulcrablt  time 
even  after  the  dawn  of  true  philufrphy  in  this  weftern 
part  of  the  world,  before  we  find  any  difeovery  of  im- 
portance on  this  fubjeft.  Maurolycus  was  the  firfl 
who  pretended  to  have  meafured  the  diameters  of  the 
two  rainbows  with  much  exa»rlncfi ; and  he  reports, 
that  he  found  that  of  the  inner  bow  to  be  45  degrees, 
and  that  of  the  outer  bow  56  j from  which  Defcartes 
lake-  occafion  to  obfetve,  how  little  we  can  depend 
npon  the  obfcrvaliorrs  of  ihofe  who  were  not  aaqnaint- 
ed  with  the  caufc  of  the  appearances. 

One  Cliihtweut  (the  fame,  it  is  probable,  who  di- 
ftinguifhed  himfclf  by  his  oppofition  to  Luther,  and 
who  died  in  <54j)  had  maintained^  that  the  fccood 
bow  is  tho  image  of  the  firft,  as  he  thought  was  evi- 
dent from  the  inverted  order  of  the  colours.  For, 
fald  he,  when  we  look  into  the  water,  all  the  images 
that  we  fee  refle^fted  by  it  are  inverted  whh  irfpect  to 
the  objcAs  thcmfelvcs ; the  tops  of  the  trees,  for  ia- 
tlarrce,  that  ftand  near  the  brink,  appearing  lower  than 
the  roots. 

That  the  rainbow  is  oppofitc  to  the  fun,  had  al- 
ways been  obferved.  It  w-a*,  therefore,  natural  to 
irragin*^,  that  the  colour*  of  it  were  produced  by  fome 
kind  of  reflection  of  the  rays  of  light  from  drops  of 
rain,  or  vapour.  The  regular  order  of  the  colours 
was  another  circumftancc  that  could  not  have  efiaped 
the  notice  of  any  perfon.  But,  notwithflartding  mere 
reflexion  had  in  no  other  cafe  been  nbferved  to  pro- 
duce colours,  and  it  could  not  but  have  l>een  obferved 
that  refraition  is  frcoucntly  aticnded  with  that  phe- 
nomenon, yet  no  ptrfon  feems  to  have  thought  of  ha- 
ving rccourfe  to  a proper  refraftion  in  this  cafe,  be- 
fore one  Flftfhr  of  Breflui,  who,  in  a treatife  whi.h 
be  publilhcd  in  i ?7i,  endeavoured  to  account  for  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow  by  means  of  a double  refrac- 
tion and  one  reflection.  But  he  imagined  that  a ray 
of  light*  after  entering  a drop  of  rain,  and  fuffering  a 
refradion  both  at  its  entrance  and  exit,  was  after- 
wards uflitltd  from  another  drop,  before  it  reached 
rhe  eye  of  the  fpcdalor.  He  fecm>  to  have  over- 
looked the  rcflcciion  at  the  farther  fide  of  the  drop, 
or  to  have  imagined  that  all  the  bendings  of  the  light 
within  the  drop  would  not  mike  a fufheient  curvature 
to  bring  the  ray  of  the  fun  to  the  eye  of  the  fpcdlator. 
That  he  ihould  think  of  two  refradions^  was  the  uc- 
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celTary  confequence  of  hit  fuppafing  that  the  ray  en- 
tered the  drop  at  nil.  This  fuppofition,  therefore, 
was  all  the  light  thrtt  be  threw  upon  the  fubjei^.  B. 

Portj  fuppo  ed  that  the  rainbow  is  produced  hy  the 
refraAion  of  light  in  the  whole  body  of  rain  or  vapour, 
but  not  in  the  feparate  drops. 

After  a!!,  it  u as  a min  whom  no  writers  allow  to 
have  had  any  pretenfions  to  philufophy,  that  hit  upuo 
this  curious  difeovery.  This  was  Antonio  Dc  Do.  The 4t«- 
minis,  bifhop  of  Spalntro,  whofe  treatife  De  RaJue 
fuj  et  Luchf  was  puhlifhed  by  J.  Bartolut  in  lA* l-JiJ 
He  firft  advanced,  thn  the  double  refriuSlion  of  Flct  bir>jp«i 
cher,  with  an  Intervening  refleAion,  was  fufiiclent  toSpaiArc. 
produce  the  culours  of  the  bow,  and  alfo  to  bring  the 
rays  that  formed  them  to  the  eye  of  the  fpeftaior, 
without  any  fubfequcnl  reflcAlon.  He  diftindlly  de- 
feribes  the  progrefa  of  a ray  of  light  eiucriag  the  up- 
per part  of  the  drop,  where  it  fuflers  one  refraAioo, 
and  after  being  tlieuby  thrown  upon  the  back  part  of 
the  inner  furfacc,  is  from  thence  reflected  to  the  lower 
pan  of  the  drop  ; at  which  place  undergoing  a fccond 
refradlion,  it  U thereby  bent,  fn  as  to  come  direCUy  to 
the  eye.  To  verify  this  bypothefis,  this  perfon  (no 
philofophcr  as  he  was)  proceeded  in  a very  feafibic 
and  philofophical  manner.  For  he  procured  a fnall 
globe  of  folid  glafi,  and  viewing  it  when  it  was  expo- 
fed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  in  the  fame  manner  in  which 
he  had  fuppufed  that  the  drops  of  rain  were  fituiteJ 
with  rcfpcA  to  them,  he  aflually  ubfcivcd  the  fame  co- 
lours which  he  had  feen  in  the  true  rainbow,  and  in 
the  fame  order. 

Thus  the  circumflances  in  which  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow  were  formed,  and  the  progrefs  of  a ray  of 
light  through  a drop  of  wjter,  were  clearly  under- 
flood  j but  pbilofoplicrs  were  a long  lime  at  a loG  when 
they  endeavoured  to  oHign  reafons  for  all  the  partictt* 
lar  colours,  ar.'di  for  the  order  of  them.  Indeed  no- 
thing but  the  do^  rinc  of  the  different  refisingibility 
of  the  rays  of  li.:lit,  whtch  was  a difeovery  refervedfor 
the  great  Sir  lf>a  - Newton,  could  furni'h  a compete  * 
folution  of  this  Urlficiilty.  Dc  Domlnis  fuppofed  th.'t 
the  red  rays  were  th'-fe  uhich  hvd  traverfed  the  Icaft 
fpacc  in  the  ’nfidc  of  a f'lop  o'  w.  ter,  and  therefore 
mainci  m-.rc  of  lliiir  n:itivc  force,  and  coDfcquenlly, 
ffrikirg  the  eye  more  briikly,  g-ve  it  a llronger  fen* 
falion  ; that  the  green  and  blue  colours  were  pro- 
duced by  thofe  rays,  the  farce  of  which  had  been,  in 
fume  meafure,  obtunded  in  pafling  ihiough  a greaur 
bo<ly  of  water;  and  that  ail  l!ic  intermediate  coloiua 
Were  comptftd  (jccording  to  the  hypothefis  which  gc- 
ncr«r.T  prcv^.l:d  at  that  tln»c)  of  a mixture  of  thefe 
three  primary  ones.  That  the  different  colours  were 
caufed  by  iome  difference  in  the  tmpulfc  of  light  upon 
the  eye,  and  the  greater  or  Icfs  mprefCon  that  was 
thereby  n.ale  upon  It,  wa»  an  opinion  which  had  been 
adopted  hy  many  perfons,  who  had  ventured  to  depart 
from  the  authority  of  Ariflotle. 

Afterwards  the  feme  Dc  Domlnis  obferved,  that  all 
the  raya  of  the  fame  colour  muft  leave  the  drop  of  wa- 
ter in  a part  iimilirly  dtuated  with  tcfpcA  to  the  eye. 
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Of  the  ia  order  that  each  of  the  colour*  may  appear  io  a ctreie, 
jjjg  centre  of  which  ii  a point  of  the  hea?eo*i  in  a line 
^ ’ ' drawn  from  the  fan  through  the  eye  of  the  fpeditor. 

The  red  raya*  be  obfcrTcd^  mud  ilTue  from  the  drop 
neared  to  the  bottom  of  it|  in  order  that  the  circle  of 
red  may  be  the  outermod,  and  therefore  the  mod  cle* 
rated  io  the  bow. 

Notwithdanding  Dc  Domini*  conceired  fo  judly  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  inner  rainbow  1*  formed,  he 
was  far  from  haring  a*  jud  an  idea  of  the  caufe  of 
the  exterior  bow.  Tfai*  he  endeavoured  to  explain  in 
the  very  fame  manner  in  which  he  bad  duac  the  inte* 
tior»  rix.  by  one  refle^on  of  the  light  within  the 
drop,  preceded  and  followed  by  a refra^ion  ; fuppo* 
hog  only  that  the  ray*  which  formed  the  exterior 
bow  were  retume<f  to  the  eye  by  a part  of  the  drop 
lower  than  that  which  tranfmitted  the  red  of  the  tnte* 
rior  bow.  He  alfo  fuppofed  that  the  ray*  which  form* 
fd  one  of  the  bow*  came  from  the  ftipeiior  part  of  the 
fun’*  di&,  nnd  ihofc  which  formed  the  other  frtnn  the 
inferior  part  of  it.  He  did  not  confidcr,  that  upon 
tbofe  principle*,  the  two  bow*  ought  to  have  hern 
coQtiguoui ; or  rather,  that  an  indchnite  numbri'  of 
bow*  wouM  have  hid  their  colours  all  intermixed  ; 
wbici)  would  have  been  no  bow  at  all. 

When  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  difeovered  the  dilFcrent  re* 
frangibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  he  immediately  np* 
plied  hi*  new  thcoi^  of  light  and  colouu  to  the  phe* 
Romcna  of  the  rainbow,  taking  thi*  remarkable  objeA 
of  philofophical  inquiry  where  De  Domtai*  and  Drf* 
cartes,  for  want  of  tbi*  knowledge,  were  obliged  to 
leave  their  iovefti^ationi  imperfed.  For  they  could 
give  nd  good  realon  why  the  bow  ihould  be  coloured, 
and  mud)  Ufa  could  they  give  any  fati&fadory  account 
^ of  the  order  io  which  the  colour*  appear, 
me  different  particks  of  light  had  not  different  de* 

<wfe  of  thegrecc  of  rcfrangibility,  on  wliich  the  colour*  depend, 
folou^of  rainbow,  t^fide*  being  much  narrower  than  it  is, 
T^ram-  ^ colourtef*  ; but  the  different  refrangihility  of 

differently  coloured  ray*  being  admitted,  the  reafun  is 
obviouR,  both  why  the  bow  ihould  be  coloured,  and 
alfo  why  the  colours  fhould  appear  in  the  order  in 
CLCLX  obfervtd.  l.et  a (tig.  8.)  be  a drop 

of  water,  and  S a pencil  of  light  ; which,  on  its  Icav< 
iag  the  drop  of  water,  reaches  the  eye  of  the  ipc^« 
tor.  This  ray,  at  its  entrance  into  the  drop,  ^gin* 
to  be  decomposed  fnto  its  proper  colour*  | and  upon 
Waving  the  drop,  after  one  rcHcdion  and  a fecond  re* 
fra^ion,  it  is  farther  dccumpofcd  into  a*  many  fmall 
diffcrcntly-colourcd  pencils  as  there  arc  primitive  co* 
iours  in  the  light.  'I  hrcc  of  them  only  are  drawn  in 
this  frgure,  of  which  the  blue  is  the  moff,  and  the  red 
the  lead  rcfra£icd. 

The  dodlrine  of  the  different  refrangihility  of  light 
enables  us  to  give  a rcifon  for  the  fizc  of  a bow'  of 
each  particular  colour.  New  ton,  having  found  that 
the  lines  of  refraction  of  the  moil  refrangible  and  Icall 
refrangible  rays,  in  palling  from  rain-water  into  air, 
are  in  the  proportion  of  185  to  182,  when  the  fine  of 
incidence  is  158,  calculated  the  (ize  of  the  1k>w  ; and 
he  found,  thr.t  if  the  fun  was  only  a phyTical  point, 
without  fenltble  magnitude,  the  breadUi  of  the  inner 
bow  would  be  2 degrees  s and  if  to  this  30'  was  add- 
ed for  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  fun,  the  whole 
breadth  would  be  24  degrees.  But  a*  the  outermoll 
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colours,  efpectally  the  violet,  arc  extremely  faint,  the  Of  *he 

breadth  of  the  bow  will  not  in  reality  appear  to 

ceed  two  degree*.  He  6nds.  by  the  fame  principles,  ' ^ 

that  the  breadth  of  the  exterior  bow,  if  it  wai  every* 

where  equally  vi«fid,  would  be  4®  20'.  But  in  this  cafe 

there  is  a greater  dcdudlion  to  be  made,  on  account  of 

the  faiutnefs  of  the  light  of  the  exterior  bow  \ fo  that, 

in  faifl,  it  will  not  appear  to  be  more  than  3 degrees 

broad. 

The  principal  phenomena  of  the  rainbow  are  all 
explained  on  Sir  Ifaac  Newrton*s  principka  in  the  fol- 
lowing propontion*. 


loy 


fVitn  thf  rays  of  the  fun  fail  upon  a drop  xf  rain  and 
eni<r  into  »/,  fomr  <f  ihem^  after  one  r^eSion  and 
two  rrfraSiom^  may  some  to  the  rye  of  a fpeQator 
who  hat  hit  hack  towards  tbs  ftaut  and  bit  face  totoardf 
the  drop. 

It*  XY  ) is  a drop  of  rain,  and  the  fun^*]l»‘»' 

lh«ncs  upon  it  In  any  line*  tf  t d,  t a^  &c.  mod  of'V  ® 
the  rays  w.Il  enter  into  the  drop  ; fome  few  of  thcml,f 
only  will  be  refleaed  from  the  fuff  Airfare ; lliofe  raysnn  the  prm- 
which  are  rcHcdcd  from  ihcncc  do  not  come  undcr^h^« '>f 
onr  prefent  confideraiioo,  fxcaul'e  they  are  never 
fraded  at  all.  The  greateft  part  of  the  rays  then  en- 
ter  the  drop,  and  tbofe  paffjng  on  to  the  fecond  Air- 
fare, will  moll  of  them  be  tranfmitted  through  the 
drop ; but  neither  do  ihofe  rays  which  are  thus  Iranf- 
miltcd  fall  under  our  prefent  confidcration,  fince  they 
are  not  rcfledlcd.  Fur  the  rayi,  which  are  deferibed 
in  the  propofilton,  are  fuch  as  arc  twice  refraHeJ  and 
once  reflected.  However,  at  the  fecond  Airface,  or 
hinder  part  of  the  drop,  at  />/,  fome  few  rays  will  be 
refledted,  wliilft  the  reft  are  tranfmitted : thofc  raya 
proceed  in  fnme  fuch  lines  as  nr,  «y;  and  coming 
out  of  the  drop  in  the  lines  rr,  y r,  may  fall  upon  the 
eye  of  a fpcdlator,  who  is  pliced  anywhere  in  thofc 
lines,  with  hts  face  towards  the  drop,  nnd  coDfequent- 
ly  with  hi*  bark  towards  the  fun,  which  is  fiippofrd 
to  Ihine  upon  the  drop  in  the  ruxs  sf,  /</,  t a,  Sic, 

Thcfe  rays  arc  twice  rcfmdted  and  once  icflvfled  « 
they  are  refradled  when  they  pafs  out  of  the  air  into 
the  drop ; they  arc  rtfleded  from  the  fecond  AuAu  e, 
wd  are  refraited  again  when  they  pafs  out  of  the  drop 
fnto  the  air. 


n^ben  rays  of  ts^bt  rt/tfied  front  a drob  of  rain  care 
to  t/je  eyff  tbfe  are  called  rjftaual  •a.bkh  are  aile  to 
excite  a fetfation. 

IVhtH  rays  cf  come  out  of  a drop  of  mint  they  tvi/l 
not  he  ejfeaualt  imleft  they  are  puraiU  and  emit, 
guout. 

Thxxk  are  but  few  rays  that  can  come  to  the  eye  at 
all : for  Ance  the  grcateil  part  ofthofe  rajs  which  eiitcr 
the  drop  XV  (tig.  9.)  between  X and  d,  pafs  out  of 
the  drop  through  the  hinder  furfacc  pg ; only  few  are 
retiedted  from  thence,  and  come  out  through  the  ncanry 
furface  between  a and  y.  Now,  fuch  rays  as  emerge, 
or  come  out  o!  the  drop,  bci’.vceo  a and  V,  will  be  in- 
cffeclual,  unlrfs  they  arc  paialiel  to  one  anotlier,  asr  v 
ami  q I are  ; becauie  inch  rays  as  come  out  diverging 
from  one  another  will  be  fo  far  aAinJer*whcn  they 
ci'me  to  the  eye,  that  all  of  them  cannot  enter  the  pu- 
pil i and  the  very  few  that  can  enter  it  will  not  be 
4i  f fuiSvieat 
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Of  the  fufRclent  to  excrte  any  fcnfation.  But  eteo  rtya* 
Rainbow,  artf  parallel,  e»  rv,  qt,  will  not  he  cffe^tuAl, 

' unlcft  there  arc  fcveral  of  them  conti^uoua  or  aery 
near  to  one  another.  The  two  ray*  rnt  anti  qt  alone 
will  not  te  p iveited,  tbou,;h  both  of  them  enter  the 
eye : for  fo  v<ry  few  raya  arc  not  fufficient  to  excite  a 
fenf»tion. 

lVh»n  riiv/  •’^'V  tut  ef  a drop  tf  rain  offer  one 

rtfetthn,  thofe  vnH  h:  e^tSuot  ^’hxch  are  refe^ed 
from  the  fame  posatf  and  tvhi»h  catered  the  drop  near 
tQ  one  encther. 

cS*L\.  "*  when  they  hare 

* ' paffej  out  of  the  air  into  a diop  of  water,  will  be  re- 

traced toward*  the  pirpendiculiti  hU  dl\  and  aa  the 
ray  sh  faithcr  from  the  axi»  at>  than  the  ray  td^ 
4 h will  be  more  refrjfted  than  e d\  (o  tbnt  thtfe  rayt, 
though  paralUl  to  one  another  at  llfcir  inciieiio:,  naay 
deftribc  the  lioi*  le  and  de  after  icfraction,  and  be 
both  of  them  rt-fleCed  from  one  and  the  fume  point  <♦ 
Now  all  raya  which  ate  tints  refleCed  from  one  and 
the  fame  point,  when  they  have  dtfcrilitd  the  lines  ef 
e y,  and  after  rJlcCiun  emerge  at  f and  y,  will  be  fo 
refraCed,  whtn  they  paf^  out  of  the  drop  into  the  air, 
ns  to  deferibe  the  lines / /,  parallel  to  one  another. 

If  thefe  rays  were  to  return  trum  e in  the  linen  ed,  eJ^ 
and  were  to  emerge  at  h and  </,  they  would  be  refrac- 
Itd  into  the  lines  of  their  iotidence  A/,  dc.  But  if 
ihcfe  rays,  in  dead  of  being  returned  in  the  lines  eA, 
ed^  are  rrdeCed  from  the  lame  point  e in  the  lines  ey, 
e /,  the  lines  of  reUcCion  eg  and  ef  will  be  inclined 
hoih  to  one  another,  and  to  the  furface  of  the  drop  ; 
jufl  as  much  as  the  lines  e b and  e J are.  Fird  e h and 
eg  make  juA  the  fame  angle  with  the  furface  of  the 
drop:  for  the  angle  A ex,  which  eh  makes  w'ith  the 
furface  of  the  drop,  is  the  complement  of  incidence, 
•nd  the  angle  yev,  which  eg  makes  with  the  furfaiC, 
is  the  complement  of  rciic^ion  ; and  thefe  two 
■re  equal  to  one  another.  In  the  fame  manner  we 
might  prove,  that  ed  and  ej  make  equal  angles 
with  the  furface  of  the  drop.  Secondly,  ITic  angle 
hed  is  equal  to  the  angle  feg  ; or  the  rcflcCled 
rays  ey,  ef  and  the  incident  rays  Ae,  </e,  srr  equal- 
ly inetined  to  each  other.  For  the  angle  of  Incidrncc 
de/  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  rtdedion  ye/,  and  the 
angle  of  incidence  de  l \%  equal  to  the  angle  of  redec- 
tiuii  fel\  confrqucntly  iIk  diiTrrcnre  between  the 
angles  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  angles  of  rcflcdion,  or  Ae/— t/t/Tye/— /f/.  or 
he  dtsgff  Since  tlicteforc  either  the  linesry,  ef  or 
the  lines  e b,  ed^  ate  equally  inclined  both  to  one  an- 
other and  to  the  furface  of  the  drop  ; the  rays  will  be 
rcfra^led  in  the  fame  manner,  whether  they  were  to 
return  in  the  lines  rd,  e</,  or  are  refle^ed  in  the  lines 
ry,  e/.  But  if  they  were  to  return  in  the  lines  sf, 
ed,  the  reftacltqp,  when  they  emerge  at  b and  d,  would 
fnahe  them  parallel.  Therefore,  if  they  are  re6eelcd 
from  one  and  the  fame  point  e in  the  lines  eg*  e f,  the 
refraction,  when  they  emerge  aty  and  f will  likewife 
snake  them  parallel. 

But  though  fuch  rays  as  arc  relieved  from  the  fame 
point  in  the  hinder  part  of  a drop  of  rain,  arc  parallel 
to  one  another  when  they  emerge,  and  fo  have  one 
condition  thatia  requifite  towards  making  them  rdec- 
lual,  yet  there  is  another  cuoditioa  necciTary  ^ forraysi 
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that  arc  effc^UsaU  muft  be  coatigaMt  at  wefl  at  panil*  Of 
leL  And  though  rays,  which  enter  the  drop  ia  diSi.  *•“*•*• 
rent  places,  may  be  parallel  when  they  emerge,  thoCe  ’ * 
only  will  oe  contiguous  which  eour  it  nearly  at  l.He 
lame  pla:;e. 

Let  XY  ( 6g.  9 ) be  a drop  of  rain,  ay  the  ax'wor 
diameter  of  the  diup,  and  /n  a ray  oflight  that  coma 
from  the  fun  and  enters  the  drop  at  the  point  a.  'Phis 
ray  t a*  becaufe  it  is  pe'perdicuht-  to  both  the  furfa- 
ces,  will  pafi  Araignt  through  the  drop  in  the  kne 
ay  h wichouc  being  refraded  ( but  any  collateral  .ays, 
fuch  as  inofc  that  fall  a^out  eh,  a»  they  pals  through 
the  drop,  will  be  made  to  c<mTcr|{e  to  their  axis,  and 
polling  out  at  e will  meet  the  axis  at  b : rays  which 
fall  fartlicr  horn  the  axis  than  eh*  fuck  u th<Me  which 
fail  about  / e,  will  likewife  be  made  to  converge  | kuC 
then  thor  focus  will  be  nearer  to  the  drop  than  h* 
Suppofe  therefore  i to  be  the  focus  to  which  ibe  raya 
that  fall  about  se  will  converge,  any  ray  re,  when  it 
hii  deferibed  ilic  liners  within  the  drop,  and  is  leod- 
ing  to  the  iocus  r,  will  pafs  out  of  the  drop  at  the 
puiul  s.  Tlic  rays  that  tall  upon  the  drop  about  tJ, 
more  remote  Aiil  from  the  axis,  wQi  converge  to  a fo- 
cus Uill  nearer  than  i,  as  fuppofe  at  k.  rhefe  rays 
tltCTcfurc  go  out  of  the  drop  at  p.  The  rays,  that  laH 
ttill  more  remote  from  the  axis,  as  /#,  will  converge 
to  a focus  nearer  than  I,  at  fuppofc  at  / ; aad  the  ray 
te*  when  it  has  deferibed  the  line  fo  within  the  drap, 
and  is  tending  to  /,  will  pals  out  at  the  point  s.  'llie 
rays  that  fall  Hill  more  remote  frocn  the  axis  will 
converge  to  a focus  Hill  nearer,  llius  the  ray  / f will 
after  i^radlion  converge  to  a focus  at  m,  which  ta 
nearer  than  / ; and  having  dcfrrtbed  the  line  / m with- 
in the  drop,  it  will  ^afs  out  to  the  point  n.  Now  hae 
we  may  obferve,  that  as  any  rays  thor  te,  tall  farther 
above  the  axis  / c,  the  points  n,  or  o,  where  they  pals 
out  behind  the  drop,  « ill  !>e  hirthcr  above  y } or  that, 
as  the  incident  ray  Hfes  from  the  axis  ta*  the  arc  ya# 
increafes,  till  we  came  to  fome  ray  td*  which  paflTes  osC 
of  the  drop  at  p ; and  this  is  the  higbeH  point  wliere 
any  ray  that  falls  upon  the  quadrant  or  quarter  ax  esa 
pafi  out  : for  any  layi  /r,  or  t f that  fall  higher  than 
td*  will  nut  pah  out  in  any  point  above  p,  but  at  the 
points  0 or  a,  which  arc  below  it.  Confcquently,  tha* 
tbe  arc  yaop  increafes,  whilH  the  diHaoce  of  the  tn-^ 
cident  ray  from  the  axU  ta  increafes,  till  we  come  to 
the  ray  td ; yet  afterwards,  the  higher  the  tay  falls 
above  tbe  axis  ta*  this  arc  pong  will  decreafe. 

Wc  have  hithcito  fpoken  of  the  points  on  the  bia- 
der  part  of  the  drop,  where  the  rays  pafi  out  of  it  $ 
but  this  was  for  the  fake  of  determining  tbe  points 
from  whence  lliofc  rays  are  reflected,  which  do  not 
psfs  out  behind  the  drop.  For,  in  explaining  the  rain- 
bow, we  have  no  farther  reafon  to  cuntider  thofe  rays 
which  go  tlirougb  the  drop ; 5nce  they  can  never  come 
to  the  eye  of  a fpectacor  placed  anyv^cre  ta  the  lines 
rv  or  qi  with  his  face  towards  the  drop.  Now,  as 
there  are  many  rays  which  pais  out  of  the  drop  be- 
tween y and  p,  fo  fome  lew  rays  will  be  rcfle^led  from 
thence ; and  confcqucntly  the  feveral  points  between y 
and  p,  which  aie  the  points  where  fome  of  the  raya 
pafi  out  ot'  the  drop,  are  likewife  the  points  of  reflec- 
tion fur  the  reft  which  do  nut  psfs  out.  Therefore,  in 
refpe^t  of  thofe  rays  which  are  refleded,  we  may  call 
yp  the  axe  of  reflection  \ aad  Boay  lay,  that  this  arc 
X of 
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Of  th«  of  refl<^ion  incirafpi,  u the  diflencc  of  the  incldcni 
^^Mnbow.  Micreafea,  tlH  wt  cotre  to  the  ray 

’ t(i  \ the  arc  of  rvflc^lion  i«  gn  for  the  lay  it 
is  g»  for  the  n»y  te  j and  for  the  ray  tii.  But 
after  this*  as  the  diAarcc  of  the  ir>i*ident  ray  from 
the  axis  la  inerrafea,  the  arc  of decrcafca  { 
for  Of  lefa  than  f>g  is  the  arc  of  refleffion  for  the  ray 
ir,  and  ng  {»  the  arc  of  refle^Hon  for  the  ray  t/. 

From  heocc  it  is  ofasious*  that  feme  one  ray,  wln’ch 
falls  above  ///,  may  he  rcflr^led  from  the  fame  point 
with  fotne  other  ray  which  falla  below  jJ,  Thus,  for 
inftance,  the  ray  ti  will  be  reflefled  from  the  point  a, 
and  the  ray  $f  will  he  refleiftd  from  the  fame  point  ; 
and  confcqMeriily,  when  the  rtflofled  rajs  nr,  ny,  are 
reflated  as  they  paft  out  of  the  drop  at  r and  y.  they 
Xi’tll  be  paridict,  by  what  has  been  Ihown  in  the  for* 
mer  part  of  this  propofii  ion.  But  hnee  the  interme- 
diate rty»,  which  enter  the  drop  between  tf  and  th^ 
are  not  reflected  from  the  fume  poipt  ft,tbcrc  two  rays 
alone  will  he  the  prralltl  to  one  another  when  they 
come  out  of  the  drop,  and  the  intermediate  raya  will 
not  be  parallel  to  them.  And  confequently  thefe  rays 
rx\  y/,  thoujjh  they  are  parallel  after  they  emerge  at 
r and  y,  will  not  be  rontiguons,  and  for  lliat  resfon 
will  not  be  effc^ual  ; the  ray  /<f  is  itflcCied  from 
which  has  been  (h«wn  to  be  the  limit  of  the  arc  of  re- 
fle^lion  i fuch  rayr  as  fall  jutl  above  /tl,  and  jiill  l>e* 
will  be  refleded  from  nearly  the  fame  point 
f>f  as  appears  from  what  has  been  already  fhnwn.  Thefe 
rays  therefore  will  be  ].iara!]el,  becaufe  they  are  reflec- 
ted from  the  fame  point  p ; and  they  will  l^kew^Tc  he 
contiguous,  becaiiie  they  all  of  them  tmer  the  drop 
at  one  and  the  flame  place  vcqr  near  to  </.  Cotife- 
quently,  fuch  rays  as  enter  the  drop  at  </,  and  are  re- 
flexed  from  p the  limit  of  the  arc  of  rcflrdion,  will 
be  cffeclual ; (ince,  when  they  emerge  at  the  fore  part 
cf  the  drop  between  a and  jp,  they  will  be  both  parallel 
and  contiguous. 

If  we  can  make  out  hereafter  that  the  rainbow  is 
produced  by  the  rays  of  the  flim  which  arc  thus  reflec- 
ted from  dn>ps  of  rain  as  they  fall  whilfl  the  fun  (hinet 
upon  them,  this  proi/ofition  may  ferve  to  fhow  us,  that 
this  appearance  is  not  produced  hy  any  rays  that  fall 
upon  any  paft*  .*nd  are  rtfleclcd  from  any  part  of  thnfe 
drops  : fiotc  thrs  appearance  cannot  be  produced  by 
any  rays  hut  thofe  which  are  cffediual  ; and  effcdfual 
rays  mufl  always  enter  each  d op  at  one  certain  place 
SI)  the  furc-pArt  of  it,  end  muU  likewife  be  reflected 
fiom  one  ernain  pkuc  in  the  hinder  furface. 

Wfxa  rej*  tLjt  art  tmnrgt  from  a drop  of  raim 

after  oae  rejleSioH  and  tvto  rtjratiiooiy  theft  euhuh  are 
mifi  rtfrun^thU  at  tletr  onerjton^  mak^  a hjk 

angle  nf/ih  the  indtUfti  rayt  ihon  thoje  do  v.'lu(b  are 
Uaf  tefrongilU  ; and  ly  thU  wu»i  the  rayt  of  d>jftrent 
ctioort  nvUi  ie ft' arated from  cue  aaolljer, 

Plate  l^rrt  fh  (fig.  ro.)  be  cffVAual  violet  rava 

emerging  from  the  dr*>p  at  fg  ; and /v,  g/,  effce^in! 

■ red  rays  emerging  fmm  the  fsme  drop  at  the  fame 
place.  Now,  though  all  the  violet  r.iyi  are  patalkl 
to  one  another,  hec-uife  they  are  f ppnfv.d  effietnal, 
and  though  all  the  red  rays  are  hkewife  parallel  to 
one  ^mother  for  the  fame  reafon  ; yet  the  violet  rays 
will  not  be  parallel  the  red  r^ys.  Thefv  rays,  as 
have  different  colours,  and  diifeixnt  degrees  of  re- 
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franglbility,  will  diverge  from  one  another  j any  vio- 
let  ray  g i,  whicli|  emerges  at  g,  will  diverge  from  ^ 
any  red  ray  gp,  which  emerges  at  the  fame  place. 

Now,  both  the  violet  ray  g t\  and  the  red  ray^p,  is 
they  pif^  out  of  the  drop  of  water  into  the  air,  will  be 
refraaed  from  the  perpendicular  /o.  But  the  violet 
ray  it  more  refrangible  than  the  red  one  ; and  for  that 
teafon^/,  or  the  refraaed  violet  ray,  will  make  a 
greater  angle  with  the  perpendicular  than  the  re- 
framed  red  ray  } or  the  angle  ig  0 will  he  greater  than 
the  angle  pgo.  Suppofe  the  incident  ray  t h to  be 
continued  in  the  dinAion  / f,  ao^i  the  violet  ray  ig 
to  t<  continued  hackw'ard  in  the  direction /i.  till  it 
merts  the  incident  ray  at  k.  Sappofe  likewife  the 
red  ray p^  to  be  continued  hackwardii  in  the  fame 
manner,  till  it  meets  the  incident  ray  at  nu.  Tlie  angle 
ilt  is  that  which  the  violet  ray,  or  moil  refrangible 
ray  at  Its  emerfion,  makes  with  the  incident  ray  ; and 
the  angle  pout  is  tbit  which  the  red  r.iy,  oi  leaft  re- 
frangible ray  at  its  emerfion,  makes  w'ltli  tlic  incident 
my.  The  angle  Ht  is  left  than  the  anglc/s*tt»i  For, 
in  the  triangle,  jf  w i,  ^ €6- /,  orp-m/,  iv  the  external 
angle  at  the  b»fe,  and  i ev  or  1 / / is  one  of  the  in- 
trm:il  oppofite  angles;  and  either  inlcrnal  oppofiie 
angle  is  Icfs  than  the  cxternnl  angle  at  the  bafe.  [ Euc. 
h.  1.  prop.  ifi. ) \Vliat  has  Keen  Ihowti  to  be  true  of 
the  raysg#  and//  might  be  (hown  in  the  fame  mao* 
ner  of  the  rays f):  tn^  fn^  or  of  any  other  r.iys  that 
emerge  rcfpcdUvely  parallel  to  gi  and  //.  But  all 
the  eflcflual  violet  rays  are  parallel  to/i,  and  all  the 
cflVAnal  red  rays  arc  parallel  to  g />.  Therefore  the 
ctlediual  violet  mys  at  their  rmerfion  make  a lefa 
angle  with  the  incident  onc*tli4n  the  elTeibul  red  onea. 

And  for  ikr  fame  rcafon,  in  all  the  other  forts  of  rayi^ 
thofe  which  are  moll  lefi  angihie,  at  their  cmcriioo  from 
a drop  of  rain  after  one  rcflctlion,  will  make  a Irfa  ( 

angle  with  the  incident  rays,  than  thofe  do  which  are 
lefs  refrangible. 

Or  oihcrwifc : When  the  rays/r  *nd  //  emerge  at 
the  fame  pointy,  a*  they  both  come  out  of  water  into 
air,  and  crmrcqurnlly  arc  refiraeted  from  the  perpen- 
diruiar,  inflead  of  going  llraight  forwards  in  the  line 
e g crmlfrtied,  they  w ill  both  be  turned  round  upon  the 
point/  frtim  the  perptndicular/o.  Nowit  is  enfy  to 
conceive,  that  either  ot  thefe  lines  might  be  turned  m 
this  maniur  upon  the  point  / as  upon  a centre,  till 
they  became  piralM  to  sh  the  incident  ray.  But  if 
either  of  theft  line.s  or  rays  were  refrafltj  fo  much 
from  / 0 Si  to  become  paralUl  to  j the  ray  fo  much 
refraA.d,  would,  after  eninfion,  u.ake  no  angle  with 
/ i,  becaufe  it  wmiM  be  pardlel  to  it.  And  confe- 
qitrntly  that  ray  which  is  moll  turned  round  upon  the 
point/,  or  that  ray  which  is  moll  rc.^’mngiblc,  will  af- 
ter emerfion  be  nearefl  parallel  to  the  incident  ray,  or 
will  ms*ke  the  lead  angle  with  it.  The  flirne  may  be 
proved  of  all  other  rsyj  emerging  p:^1el  to  gi  and 
gp  rrfpcA^cly,  or  of  all  eflchual  ravs-;^  thofe  which 
are  moil  refiangible  wit)  a‘icr  emerfion  mikc  a left 
angle  with  the  inci  lent  rays,  tb.tn  thule  do  which  are 
leatl  refrsugible. 

But  fince  the  cfTeftual  nys  of  different  colours  make 
difFercBt  angles  with  //  at  their  emtifion,  they  wifi  be 
fep  'rated  from  one  anotlicr  : fo  lu.u  if  the  eye  was 
placed  in  the  beam  fg  hi,  it  wool  1 receive  only  raysof 
or.c  colour  frooi  the  drop  xagvi  and  if  k was  placed 
d { 2 it 
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Of  O^e  tK  the  beam  fgnpt  it  would  receive  only  rays  of  fome 

R^nhow, 

~ ' The  a:5glc  r which  the  lead  refrangible  or  red 

raya  make  ^ilK  the  incident  one«  when  they  emerge 
fo  a&  tu  be  erediial,  is  fuund  by  calculation  to  be  42 
degrees  r minutes.  And  the  angle  rif|  which  the 
moll  refrari^il.'le  rays  make  with  the  incident  ones 
W’ben  they  emerge  fo  as  to  he  cfFcClual,  is  found  to  be 
40  degrees  17  minutts.  The  rays  which  ha>e  the  in- 
Urmcdiatedegrecs  of  refnngihility,  make  with  the  in- 
cident ones  intermediate  angU-s  l>etween  42  degrees 
*.*.  minutcsi  and  40  degrees  17  minutes. 

If  a fine  is  fuppftd  to  he  draton  frim  the  rentre  tf  the 
Jua  tbrou^^h  the  efe  of  the  fptflalar.  the  an^fe  avb'ch  any 
ef^fHussi  raft  after  t^'O  refradiont  and  one  refltdiont 
ttLiies  vuitb  the  mddent  ray,  wdl  he  ejua!  to  the  angle 
^bicb  it  mai/f  with  that  bar, 

«C*^**X.  frc^talor  he  at  1,  (fig.  10.)  an^ 

let  7 / be  the  line  fuppufed  tu  be  drawn  from  liie  ceutrC 
of  the  fun  through  the  eye  of  the  fpe^Utor;  the  angle 
gitt  which  any  c0edtual  ray  makes  with  this  line,  w’ill 
be  equal  to  the  angle  i i s,  which  the  fame  ray  makes 
with  the  incidettl  ny  / ^ or  r f.  If  is  a ray  coming 
from  the  centre  of  the  fun,  then  fime  7/  is  fixppofed 
to  be  drawn  from  the  fime  point,  thefe  t«*o  lines,  up- 
on  arcmint  of  tire  remotenefsof  the  point  from  whence 
they  are  drawn,  miy  be  looked  upon  as  parallel  to 
one  r.notb^r.  But  the  right  line  hi  ctoffing  thefe 
two  parallel  lines  will  make  the  alternate  angles  equal. 
(Euc.b.  I.  prop,  ay.)  TbeicTorc  i i/or^if  ii  equal 
to  / i i. 

When  the  fun  fLAntt  upon  the  drap$  of  rain  as  tbef  a^e 
fiUingt  the  rays  that  come  fn,m  thofe  drops  to  lift  eye 
of  a J'f  rtintor,  after  one  rr^dim  and  tevo  refraSiontt 
produce  the  primory  raini<o^. 

Two^rain-  the  fun  fiducs  upon  the  rain  as  it  falls,  there  are 
buwklccR  commonly  fren  tw'o  bows,  es  AFB,  CHD,  (fig.  1 i.){ 
tt  once.  or  if  t!ie  cloud  and  rain  does  not  reach  over  that  whole 
fide  of  the  fky  where  the  bows  appear,  then  only  a 
part  of  one  or  ot  both  bows  is  fecn  in  that  place 
where  the  rain  fall*.  Of  thefe  two  Ihiws,  the  Innermoil 
AT'B  ii  the  more  vivii  of  the  two,  and  this  ts  called 
the  primary  loiu>  'I'be  outer  part  TI'Y  of  the  pri- 
mary  bow  is  red,  the  inner  part  V£X  is  violet  ; the 
intermediate  parts,  reckoning  from  the  red  to  the  vio- 
let, are  c*range,  yellow, green,  blue,  and  indigo.  Sup- 
pofe  the  fpe^ator's  eye  to  be  at  O,  and  let  LOP  be 
an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  fun 
througn  the  eye  of  the  fpe^ator:  if  a beam  of  light  S 
coming  from  the  fun  falls  upon  any  drop  F j and  the 
rays  that  emerge  at  F in  the  line  FO,  fo  as  to  he  ef- 
fectual, make  an  angle  FOP  of  42^  a'  with  the  line 
LP  i then  thefe  e9*cAual  rays  make  an  angle  of  42"  1' 
with  the  incident  rays,  by  the  preceding  propofition, 
and  confequeDlly  thefe  rays  will  be  ted,  fo.'that  the 
drop  F will  appear  red.  All  the  other  riya}  which 
r merge  at  F,  and  would  be  cfTetlual  if  ihcy/fell  upon 
the  eye,  are  reftafied  more  than  the  red  ones,  and 
uinfcquently  will  pafs  above  the  eye.  If  a beam  of 
Fght  S falls  upon  the  drop  £ } and  fbe  rays  that 
emerge  at  £ in  the  line  £0,  fo  as  to  he  etfcdual, 
make  an  angle  EOF  of  40*17'  with  the  line  LP; 
then  thefe  cfFet^ual  r.tys  make  likewife  an  angle  of 
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40^  17'  with  the  incident  rays,  arMl  the  drop  E will  Oftke 
appear  of  a violet  colour.  All  the  other  rays,  which  .*^****‘, 
emerge  at  E,  and  would  be  effe^usl  if  they  canae  to  ’ 
the  eye,  arc  rctra^^cd  Ida  than  the  violet  onrs,  and 
thettiore  pafs  below  the  eye.  'ihc  intermediate  drops 
between  F and  E will  for  tlic  fame  rtaluns  be  of  the 
intermediate  coloiira. 

i hus  wc  have  Ihown  why  a fet  of  drops  from  F to 
£,  as  they  arc  idling,  ihould  appear  ol  the  primary 
colours,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  tluc,  indigo,  and 
violet.  It  is  not  nccetiary  that  the  fcvcral  drops,  which 
produce  thefe  colours,  thould  all  of  them  fall  at  exa^iy 
the  fame  ditlancc  from  the  eye.  The  angle  FOP,  for 
inliancc,  is  the  fame  whether  the  diflaiu.'c  of  thc«irop 
from  the  eye  is  OF,  or  whether  it  is  in  any  other  part 
of  the  line  OF  fomctliiog  nearer  to  the  eye.  And 
whilti  the  angle  FOP  is  the  Lmc,  th^anglc  made  by 
the  emerging  and  iiKideni  rays,  aud  conk-qucntly  the 
colour  ot  the  drs*p,  will  be  the  lame.  This  is  equally 
true  of  any  other  drop.  So  that  although  in  the 
figure  the  drops  F and  £ are  rcpiefcntcd  ^s  falling 
perpendiiuUrly  00c  under  the  other,  yet  this  is  not 
necefTary  in  order  to  produce  the  bow. 

Put  the  coloured  line  F£,  which  wc  have  already 
accoiiRCcd  for,  is  tmly  the  breadth  of  tlw  bow.  It  litll 
remains  to  l>e  fiiown,  why  nut  only  the  drop  F Hwuld 
appear  red,  but  why  all  the  other  drops  quite  Irom  A 
to  B in  the  arc  A l'FVB  (hould  appear  of  the  fame 
colour.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  wtieievcr  a drop  of 
rain  is  pbeed,  if  the  r.ngle  which  the  efixdual  rays 
rrakc  with  the  line  LP  is  equal  to  the  ataj^le  FOP, 
that  is,  if  the  ?ngle  which  the  effectual  rays  mika 
with  the  incident  lays  is  42'  2 , any  of  thole  drops 
will  })c  red,  for  the  Cinic  rcafon  that  the  drop  F is  of 
this  colour. 

If  FOP  was  to  turn  round  ujwo  the  line  OP,  fo  ihal 
one  end  of  tliis  line  Ihuuld  always  be  at  the  eye,  and 
the  other  be  at  P oppoiiie  to  the  fun  ; fuch  a moiioo 
of  this  figure  would  be  like  that  of  a piir  ut  compaiTrs 
turning  round  upon  one  of  the  legs  OP  w ih  the  open- 
ing FOP.  In  this  revolution  the  drop  F woultd<« 
fcrii'C  a circle,  P would  he  the  centre,  and  ATFYB 
would  be  an  arc  in  this  circle.  Now  lince,  in  this  mo- 
tion of  the  line  and  drop  OF,  the  angle  m.idc  by  FO 
with  OP,  ihrt  is,  the  angle  FOP,  coniinuca  the  lainei 
if  the  fun  was  to  Ikine  upon  this  drop  as  it  revolves, 
the  effci^tual  rays  would  make  the  fame  angle  with  tkr 
incident  rays,  in  whatever  part  of  the  arc  ATFVB  the 
drop  was  to  be.  Therefore,  whether  the  drop  is  at 
A,  or  at  T,  or  at  Y,  or  at  B,  or  wherever  clfe  it  is  in 
this  whole  arc,  it  would  appear  icd,  as  it  does  at  F. 

The  drops  of  rain,  as  they  fall,  arc  not  indeed  turned 
round  in  this  manner:  but  then,  as  innumerable  of 
them  are  falling  at  once  in  right  lines  from  tlie  cloud, 
whtlft  one  drop  is  at  F,  there  will  be  othen,  at  Y,  u 
'F,  at  B,  at  A,  and  in  every  other  part  of  the  arc 
ATFY B : and  all  thefe  drop»  will  be  red  for  the  farar 
ixafon  that  the  drop  F would  have  l>ccn  red,  if  it  had 
been  in  the  fame  place.  'Fherefure,  when  the  fun  ih’ncs 
upon  the  rain  as  it  falls,  there  will  be  a red  arc  ATFVB 
oppofite  to  the  fun.  In  the  fame  manner,  bccaufc  tlie 
drop  £ is  violet,  wc  might  prove  that  any  other  drop, 
which,  whihl  it  is  falling,  is  in  any  part  of  the  arc 
AV£XB,  will  be  violet;  andconrcqueotly,at  the  fame 
time  that  the  red  arc  ATFVB  appears,  there  will  like- 
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Of  Wife  be  ■ violet  arc  AVEXB  below  or  within  it.  F£ 
Raiphow.  diftance  between  thefc  two  coloured  area ; and 
from  what  baa  been  faid,  it  foliowa,  that  the  interme- 
diate fpace  txtwten  thefe  two  area  will  be  Blled  up 
with  area  of  the  iiuermeJiatc  colouia,  orange»  yellow, 
blue,  green,  and  inkligo.  All  thefc  coloured  arcs  to- 
gether make  up  the  primary  rainbow. 

7he  ^mafy  rcunl^iv  h wrrvr  a grtattr  arc  than  a ft- 
micircle. 

StufC  the  line  LOP  ia  drawn  from  the  fun  throiitfh 
CCCLX.  fpe^Utor,  an-l  fincc  P (Bar  9 ) «»  the 

JO?  centri' of  themiiibow;  it  follow*,  (HhI  the  centre  of 
^ay  the  the  rainbow  it  aivnya  oppofite  to  the  fun.  'Hie  angle 
vct»f  tie  FOP  is  an  angle  of  42''  2’,  aa  waa  ol-fcrved,  01  F the 
r^^ii  bighert  part  of  the  bow  ia  42“  2 from  P the  centre  of 
never  it.  If  the  fun  is  mere  than  42^  2'  high,  P the  centre 
fT'tter  of  the  rainlx>w,  which  ta  oppefitc  to  the  fufi,  will 
^^f=“»-be  more  thtn  42*  1'  below  the  horizon;  and  con- 
frquentiy  F the  top  of  the  bow,  which  is  only  42'*  2' 
from  F,  w'ill  be  l^low  the  hoii/.on  ; that  ia,  w*hen 
the  fun  ia  more  thin  42  2'  high,  no  primary  min- 
bow  will  he  fecn.  If  the  fun  ia  fometbing  Ufs  th;iii 
42^  2'  high,  then  P will  l.e  fumething^  Icfsthan  41^  2* 
below  the  horizon;  and  confequenily  F,  which  is  only 
42^^  2 from  P,  wilt  be  juft  above  the  horizon ; that 
is,  a fmall  part  of  the  how  at  this  height  <if  iht  fun 
will  apjvear  ciofe  to  the  ^fround  oppoBte  to  the  fun.  If 
the  fun  is  ao*  high,  then  P will  be  ao'  below  the  ho- 
rizon ; and  F the  top  of  the  bow,  being  42^  2'  from 
P,  will  be  22®  2'  above  the  horizon;  therefore,  at 
this  height  of  the  fun,  the  how  will  be  an  arc  of  a 
circle  whofc  centre  is  below  the  horizon  ; and  confe- 
quently  that  arc  of  the  circle  which  is  nbove  thehori* 
zon,  or  the  bow,  will  be  left  than  a fcmicircle.  If  the 
fun  is  in  the  horizon,  then  P,  the  centre  of  the  bow, 
will  be  in  the  oppofitc  psrt  of  the  horizon;  F,  the  top 
of  the  bow,  will  be  42®  2'  above  the  horizon;  and  the 
bow  itfclf,  bcr*.ofc  the. horizon  paft'cs  through  the 
centre  of  it,  will  be  a fcmicircle.  More  than  a femi- 
circle  can  never  appear;  becaufa  if  the  bow  was  more 
than  a fcmicircle,  P the  centre  of  it  m-.ift  be  above  the 
borizmi  ; but  P ii  always  oppoBte  to  the  fun,  there- 
fore P cannot  be  above  the  horizon,  uolefs  tlw*  fun  ia 
bclirw  it ; and  when  the  fun  is  fet,  or  is  bcIow'  the  ho* 
rizon,  it  cannot  ihirre  upon  the  drops  of  rain  as  they 
fall  { and  confcquently,  when  the  fun  is  below  the  ho- 
rizon, no  bow  at  all  can  be  feen. 

irhm  thr  rays  of  llx  Jun  fall  upon  a Jrofi  of  rntn^  fome 
of  tbcnit  of  Ur  tvio  refeUioat  and  two  refraSierj^  may 
tome  to  iht  tyt  of  a fptSat'ir^  •who  hat  hit  bark  to- 
•ward*  the  fun  end  Air  face  to^uarJj  the  drop. 

Iv  HGW  (fig.  li.)  U a drop  of  rain,  and  parallel 
mys  coming  from  the  fun,  at  z v,  ^ ti'»  fall  upon  the 
lower  part  of  it,  they  will  be  retracted  towards  the 
perpendiculars  v /,  to  /,  as  they  enter  into  it,  and  will 
deferibe  fome  fuch  tinea  n%  vby  tw  L z\t  h and  i great 
part  of  their  rays  will  pais  out  ot  the  drop  ; but  Amic 
of  them  will  he  rtfteded  from  thence  in  the  lines  hf, 
ij.  At /and/  again,  great  part  of  the  rays  that 
were  refle^ed  thither  will  pafs  out  of  the  drop.  But 
thefe  rays  will  not  come  to  the  eye  of  a fpeftator  at 
0%  However,  here  again  all  the  rays  will  not  pafs 
out ; but  fome  few  will  be  reftei^tcd  from  /and/,  iu 
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fome  fuch  lines  OAfd%  pi  i and  thefe,  when  they  Ofthe 
emerge  out  of  the  drop  of  water  into  the  air  at  b and  R*‘'‘how. 

will  be  refracted  from  the  perpendiculars,  and,  dc- ' ' . ’ 
feribing  the  lines  d r,  bo^  may  ct>nie  to  th?  eye  of  the 
fpeCdator  who  has  his  back  towards  the  fun  and  his 
face  towards  the  drop. 

7hcft  ruy/,  •whkh  art  paralhl  to  one  another  after  they 

have  been  once  rtfrahed  and  once  rfietied  in  a d'op  of 

rei'iHj  vedi  be  ^eSutd  nuhen  they  emerge  after  t'wo  re* 

frattiom  and  two  rtfeSiom, 

No  rays  can  be  eficclual,  unlefs  they  arc  contigis- 
ous  and  parallel.  From  what  was  faid,  it  appears,  that 
wlicn  rays  come  out  oi  a drop  of  rain  contiguous  to 
one  another,  cilhcr  after  one  or  after  two  reflections, 
they  muft  enter  the  drop  nearly  at  one  and  the  fame 
place.  And  if  fuch  rays  a*  arc  contiguous  arc  p.irai* 
lei  alter  the  lirft  idleitiou,  they  will  emerge  parallel, 
and  therciorc  wiU  be  etfcCtuaU  Let  »v  and  yw 
contiguous  rays  which  come  from  the  luo,  and  are  pa- 
ralUl  to  one  another  when  they  lall  upon  the  lower 
pan  of  the  drop,  fuppuie  thcle  rays  to  be  rcfradctl 
at  V and  tv,  and  to  be  rcflecled  at  b an i i;  if  they 
are  parallel  to  one  another,  as  hf  / /,  after  this  Brit 
reflection,  then,  after  they  are  reflected  a fecund  time 
from  f and  /,  and  refracted  a fecund  time  as  they 
emerge  at  d and  they  will  ^i>  one  of  the  drop  paral* 

Id  to  one  another  in  the  lines  dt  and  ^o,  and  will  there- 
fore be  efl'cdujL 

The  rays  eo,  are  refrafted  toward?  the  perpen- 
dicular., v/,  w/,  when  they  enter  the  drop,  and  will  bc^ 
niaiic  to  converge.  z\s  thefe  rays  arc  vciy  oblique^ 
their  focus  wJl  not  be  lar  from  the  fiirfave  vw.  It  this 
focus  is  at  /,  the  rays,  after  they  have  paffed  the  focus, 
will  diverge  frorn  thence  in  the  directions  i A,  i # ; and 
if  ki  It  the  principal  focal  diilancc  of  the  concave 
reflecting  furlacc  h /,  the  reflected  rays  hf  i/,  will  t>e 
parallel.  Thefe  laysr/,  1/,  arc  reflected  again  from 
the  concave  furfacc  y/,  and  will  meet  in  a focus  at  r, 
fo  that  ge  will  be  the  principal  focal  diitance  of  this 
reflecting  fnrface//.  And  becaufe  h i and  f g arc  pan*, 
or  the  fame  fpheic,  the  principal  focal  diflam.cs/c  and 
k i will  be  eqiul  to  one  another.  When  the  rayt'have 
paiTcd  the  focus  c,  they  will  diverge  from  thence  in  the 
lincsc.4  fb:  and  we  arc  to  fhow,ihal  wlien  they  emerge 
at  d and  b,  and  arc  refraCteJ  there,  they  will  become 
parallel. 

Now  if  the  nijrs  vl,  wJl,  when  they  haw  met  at  i, 
were  to  be  turncJ  back  again  in  the  diredionaf  w,  i w,. 
and  were  to  emerge  at  v and  w,  they  would  be  refrac. 
ted  into  the  linea  of  their  incidence,  vz,  my,  and  there- 
fore would  be  paralltl.  But  fince  ye  ia  equal  to  if,  as 
has  already  been  Ihown,  the  rays  rj,  ri,  that  diverge 
from  e,  tall  in  llie  fame  manner  upon  the  drop  at  d and 
f,  as  the  rays  fv,  km,  would  fall  upon  it  at  v and  m ; j 
and  ed,  tk,  are  juft  aa  much  inclined  to  the  rci'raifting 
furface  di,  as  ff,  km,  would  be  to  the  furface  v m. 

Fiom  hence  it  follows,  that  the  nys  rd,  ei,  emerging 
at  (/and  i,  will  be  rel rafted  in  the  frmc  maimer,  and 
will  have  the  fame  direction  in  refpetl  ol  one  another, 
as  iv,  km,  would  have.  But  fv  and  km  would  he  pa- 
rallel alter  reltaoion.  Therelorc  ed  and  et  will  cme^re 
in  lines  df,  to,  fo  aa  to  he  parallel  to  one  another,  and 
conlequcntly  fo  at  to  be  eSeCtuah 

^ lyteu  I 
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Tn^$  that  art  eJJtSue!  emrrgf  from  a drop  of  r.itn 
' ' « ’ afttr  two  r flfQ'umt  and  two  rr/ratiions,  thoje  which 

a'f  mojl  rtfrar.f'h/i  wUl  at  their  emerfion  make  a 
^ri-ijfrr  aog^e  oviih  the  incident  raft  than  thofe  do 
wh'nh  are  Unji  rt'rangth^r  i and  hj  this  meeint  iht 
r#rvi  of  uij[<rent  eoivart  will  be  feparated  from  one  att* 
other. 

Ir  ray»  of  diffprrnf  colours,  which  tr<  differently  re- 
franpiMe,  empTgc  at  any  point  A fig.  la.),  thefe  rayi 
VCwi-  . ^ ji)  equally  rcfra**cd  from  the  per- 

pendicular Thus,  if^i»  is  a red  ray,  which  is  of  nil 
others  the  Iraft  icfnngiMe,  and  is  a ▼iolet  ray, 
which  is  of  all  others  the  mnfl  refrangible  j \shen  thefc 
two  rays  emerire  at  the  violet  ray  will  he  rcfraflcd 
■lore  from  the  perptndiculsr  hx  than  the  red  ray,  and 
the  refrained  angle  x//irr  will  he  greater  than  the  refrac- 
ted anjjle  xho.  From  hrn»-e  it  follows,  that  thefc  two 
fays,  after  emerfion,  will  diverge  from  one  another. 
In  like  manner,  the  rays  that  emerge  at  d will  diverge 
from  one  another ; a red  ray  will  emerge  in  the  line 
dpt  a vioUt  ray  in  the  line  dt.  So  that  though  all  the 
cffedual  red  rays  of  the  beam  bdmt  are  parallel  to  one 
toother,  and  all  thccffc^luixl  red  rays  of  the  hesm  hdop 
are  llkdrife  parallel  to  one  another,  yet  the  violet  rava 
will  not  he  parallel  to  the  red  ones,  but  the  violet 
beam  will  diverge  froit;  the  red  brim.  Thus  the 
rays  of  different  colours  will  be  feptrited  from  one 
another. 

This  will  appear  farther,  if  we  confider  what  the 
propolition  afRrms,  That  any  violet  or  moft  refran- 
gpidc  ray  will  make  a greater  angle  with  the  incident 
rays,  than  any  red  or  lead  refrangible  ray  makes  with 
the  fame  incident  rays.  Thus  if  yw  is  an  incident  ray, 
bn  a violet  ray  emerging  from  the  point  and  bo  a 
red  ray  emerging  from  the  fame  point ; the  angle 
which  the  violet  ray  makes  with  the  incident  one  is 
jrrm,  and  that  which  the  red  ray  makes  with  it  \t  yto. 
Now  vrm  is  a greater  angle  than  yro.  Forinthetri- 
ani;le  the  internal  angle  hr/\*Uh  than  hty  the 
extemsl angle  at  the  bafe.  (Fuel.  B.  I.  prop.  t6.)  But 
jtrm  is  the  complement  of  brj  or  of  6ry  to  two  right 
ones  >tid  yto  is  the  complement  of  bty  to  two  right 
ones.  Therefore,  fince  bry  is  kfs  than  i/y,  the  com. 
plement  of  Irj  to  two  right  angles  will  he  greater  than 
the  complement  of  hty  to  two  right  angles;  oryrw 
will  be  greater  thanyro. 

Or  olherwife:  Both  the  rays  ^oind  when  they 
are  refradled  in  pafllng  out  of  the  drop  at  are  turned 
round  upon  the  point  h from  the  perpendicular  bx. 
Now  either  of  thefc  Knes  bo  or  hm  might  be  turned 
round  in  this  manner,  till  it  made  a right  angle  with 
yw.  Confequcnlly,  that  ray  which  is  moft  turned  round 
upon  or  whit  h is  moft  refra»^^cd,  will  rr.akr  an  angle 
with  yto  that  will  be  nearer  to  a right  one  than  that 
ray  makes  with  it  which  is  Icaft  turned  round  upon  b, 
or  which  is  leaft  rcfrafled.  Therefore  that  ray  which 
it  moft  rcfraf>cd  will  make  a greater  angle  with  the 
incident  ray  than  that  which  is  leaft  refrarted. 

But  Itncc  the  emerging  rays,  as  they  arc  differently 
refrangible,  make  differr-nt  angles  with  the  fame  inci- 
dent ny  yv/f  the  refra^iun  which  ihcv'fufftT  atcmcr- 
fion  wiU  feparate  them  from  one  another. 

The  angle  yri»,  which  the  moft  rcfrangihlc  or  vio- 
let rays  make  with  the  incident  oocS|  is  found  by  cal- 
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culatiot)  to  be  54^7';  tod  the  ang^e  ys«,  «Atlch  the  or  tbc 
leaft  refrangible  or  red  rays  make  with  the  iacideat 
ones,  is  found  to  be  ibc  angles,  srbich  the 

rays  of  the  intermediate  colours,  indigo,  blue  greea, 
yellow,  and  orange,  make  with  the  incident  rays,  are 
iutermediate  angles  between  54*^7'  and  50*57'. 


/fa  ftne  it  fuppofed  to  be  from  the  centre  of  the 

fun  tbrougb  t^  eye  of  the  fpedotor  ; the  angle  wbicb, 
after  two  refraStm  and  two  rtjltdiont.  any  rjfeBuoi 
ray  maket  with  the  inct>Unt  ray,  wilt  be  ifual  to  ibe 
angle  wbub  it  maket  with  that  line,  I 

It  yev  (fig.  73  ) is  an  incident  ray,  bo  an  effe^md 
ray,  and  a line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  fua  1 

through  ©the  eye  of  the  fpedator;  the  angle  yto,  \ 

which  the  effectual  ray  makes  with  the  incident  ray, 
is  equal  to  t on  the  angle  which  the  fame  cffe^wal  ray 
makes  with  the  line  yn.  Foryw  and  yn,  conftdered  1 

as  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  fun,  arc  parallel ; bo  | 

croffes  them,  and  coufcqucntly  makes  the  alternate 
angles y/«,  eon,  equal  to  one  another.  £ucL  fi.  1 
Prop.  29.  ^ 

fi^hen  the  fun  flinet  ufon  the  draft  of  rain  at  they  are  \ 

falt'.ng,  the  rayt  that  come  from  tltefe  droft  to  the  eye 
of  a fjeB/itor,  after  two  reflediotu  and  two  refra&iom, 
produce  the  ftcondary  ra'nhow.  j 

^’HC  fccondary  raial)Ow  is  the  ootermoft  CHD,yi,c*^.  j 
fig.  II.  When  the  fun  fhines  upon  a drop  of  rain  H;diryriin- 
and  the  rays  HO,  which  emerge  at  H fo  as  to  be  , 

fedual,  make  an  angle  HOP  of  54^7^  with  LOPa'^^^ 
line  drawn  from  the  Tun  through  the  eye  of  the  fpec.^,„ 
tator;  the  finne  effcdual  rays  will  make  likewile  anrefn&iBMi 
angle  of  54*^7'  with  the  incident  rays  8,  and  the  rays 
which  emerge  at  this  angle  arc  viulet  ones,  by  what 
WM  obferved  above.  I’bereforc,  if  the  fpe6lato^a  eye 
is  at  O,  none  but  violet  rays  will  enter  it : for  aa  aA 
the  other  raya  make  a lefs  angle  with  OP,  they  will 
fall  above  the  fpettator’s  eye..  In  like  manner,  if  the 
effectual  rays  Uiat  emerge  from  the  drop  G make  ao 
angle  of  50*57'  with  she  line  OP,  they  will  likewife 
midie  the  fame  angle  with  the  incident  raya  b;  and 
conrcqnently,  fn>m  the  drop  G to  the  fpeftator’s  eye 
at  O,  110  rays  will  come  but  red  ones;  for  all  the  other 
rays,  making  a greater  angle  with  the  line  OP,  wifl 
fall  below  the  eye  at  O.  For  the  fame  reafon,  the  rays 
emerging  fiom  the  intermediate  drops  between  H and 
G,  and  coming  to  the  fpediitor's  eye  at  O,  will  emerge 
at  intermediate  angles,  and  therefore  will  have  the  >0* 
tcrm.'diatc  colours.  Thus,  if  there  are  feven  drops  front  ' 

1!  to  G inclufivcly,  their  colours  will  be  violet,  indigo, 
blue,  greets,  yellow,  orange,  and  red.  This  coloured 
line  h the  brtadlli  of  the  fvcoud  iry  rainlxsw. 

Now’,  if  HOP  was  to  turn  round  upon  the  line  OP, 
like  a pair  of  conipafTes  upon  one  of  the  legs  OP  with 
the  opening  HOP,  it  ii  plain  from  the  ruppofitioo, 
thit,  in  filch  a revolution  of  the  drop  H,  the  angle 
Hop  would  l>e  tli^  fame,  and  confiquently  theemer* 
ging  rays  would  make  the  fame  angle  with  the  iorw 
dent  ones.  But  in  filch *a  revolution  the  drop  would 
deferibe  a circle  of  which  P would  be  the'  centre,  and 
CNHRDansrc.  Conftqucotly,  fmee,  when  the  drop 
is  at  N,  or  at  R,  or  anywhere  clfe  in  thit  arc,  the 
emerging  rays  make  the  fame  angle  with  the  incident 
ones  as  when  thcdiup  is  at  H,  the  colour  of  the  drop 

Will 
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WAe  win  be  tKe  fame  to  m eye  phceil  at  O,  whether  the 
1***,  »•  at  N,  or  at  H,  or  at  R,  or  aoywScrc  clfe  \n 

that  arc.  Now,  though  the  drop  doer  not  thui  turn 
roood  M it  f.illt,  and  doea  not  palS  through  the  ferrml 
|>aru  of  thia  arc,  yet,  Gnce  there  arc  drop*  of  niiu  falU 
iiw  CTcrywhere  at  the  fame  tttne,  when  one  drop  U at 
there  will  be  another  at  R,  another  at  N,  and  oiher« 
in  all  parta  of  theatc  ; and  tbefe  dropi  will  all  of  them 
be  ▼i^C'Colnurcd,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  the  drop 
H would  hare  bcea  of  this  colour  if  it  had  been  In  any 
of  tbofe  placca.  In  like  manner,  aa  the  drop  G i«  red 
when  it  it  at  G,  it  would  likewifc  be  red  in  any  part 
of  the  arc  CWGQD4  and  fo  will  any  oihrr  drop, 
when,  aa  it  it  filling;,  it  cornea  to  any  part  of  that  arc. 
Tbua  aa  the  fun  Ihine*  upon  the  rain,  whilft  it  fiUa, 
there  will  be  two  area  produced,  a riolct  coloured  one 
CNHRD,  and  a red  one  CWGQD;  and  for  the  fame 
reafona  the  intermediate  fpacc  between  thrfe  two  area 
will  be  hllcd  up  with  arcs  of  the  intermediate  coloura. 
All  tbefe  area  together  make  up  the  fecoiuUry  rain- 
bow. 
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7tf  colourt  of  tht  ftiondary  reittha^  art  fainter  than  tboje 
nf  the  primary  raiahow  ; anti  are  raageJ  in  the  contrary 
order, 

Tkb  primary  rainbow  it  produced  by  fuch  rays  aa 
have  been  only  once  refle^l^  \ the  fecoodary  minl>ow 
thefea)n-  ||  produced  by  fuch  rayt  as  hare  been  twice  rcflefled. 
how  every  reliction  fome  rtyi  paft  out  of  the  drop 

fuaterthan^  rain  without  being  reflected}  fo  that  the  oftenerthe 
ihdeoftiwrayt  arc  receded,  the  fewer  of  thefn  are  left.  There- 
prmufy.  colours  of  the  fccondary  bow  arc  produced  by 

in  fewer  ray»,  and  confequently  will  be  fainter,  than  the 

ervy  erdcr.  of  the  primary  bow. 

In  the  primary  bow,  reckoning  from  the  outlide  of. 
it,  the  colours  are  ranged  In  thia  order  { red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  violet.  In  the  fccondary 
bow,  leckoning  from  the  nuiiide,  the  colours  arc  vio- 
let, indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  red.  So  that 
the  red,  which  is  the  outermoR  or  highed  colour  in 
the  primary  bow,  Is  the  innermoR  or  loweft  colour  in 
the  fecondary  one. 

Now  the  violet  rays,  when  they  emerge  fo  as  to  be 
effeflual  after  one  rcfiefl-on,  make  a leTi  angle  with 
the  incident  rays  than  the  red  ones;  confequently  the 
♦CCLX.  riolct  rays  make  a Icfs  angle  with  the  lines  OP(fig.  11, ) 
than  the  red  ones.  But,  in  the  primary  rainbow,  the 
»aya  arc  only  once  reflected,  and  the  angle  which  the 
eflTeflual  rays  make  with  OP  is  the  diltnoce  of  the  co- 
loured drop  fram  P the  centre  of  the  bow.  Therefore 
the  violet  drops,  or  violet  arc,  in  the  primary  Iww,  will 
be  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  bow  than  the  red  drops 
•r  red  arc;  that  it,  the  innerrooil  colour  in  the  pri- 
mary bow  wlU  be  violet,  and  the  outerrooR  colour  will 
be  red.  And,  for  the  fame  reafon,  through  the 
whole  primary  bow,  every  colour  will  be  nearer  to 
the  centre  P,  aa  the  rays  of  that  colour  are  more  re- 
fnogiblc. 

But  the  violet  rays,  when  they  emerge  fo  as  to  be 
effe^ual  after  two  reflexions,  make  a greater  angle 
with  the  incident  rays  than  the  red  ones;  confequently 
the  violet  rays  will  make  a greater  an^le  with  the  line 
OP,  than  the  red  ones.  But  in  the  fecondary  rain- 
bow the  rays  arc  twice  refleried,  and  the  angle  which 
affeXual  rayt  make  with  OP  it  the  diRaoce  « the  co« 
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loured  drop  from  P the  centre  of  the  bow.  Therefore  The  spi»- 
the  violet  drops  or  violet  arc  in  the  fecondary  bow  will 
be  firther  from  the  centre  of  the  bow  than  the  red 
drops  or  red  arc;  that  is,  the  outermoR  colour  in  the  ‘ , — * 

fccomiary  bow  will  be  violet,  and  the  ionetrnoft  co- 
lour will  be  red.  And,  for  the  fame  realon,  through 
the  whole  fecondary  bow,  every  colour  will  be  further 
from  the  centre  P,  as  the  rays  of  that  colour  are  more 
rcfrangiDle. 

§ 2.  . Cf  Carona/t  Parhelia^  &c. 

Un»er  the  articles  CoaoNa  and  PAaMW-fOw  a 
pretty  full  account  ia  given  of  the  different  hypo- 
thefcn  concerning  thefe  phenomena,  aad  like  ' ife  of 
the  method  by  which  tliefe  faypnthefes  are  fupported* 
from  the  known  laws  i>f  refraXion  aad  reflection  ; to 
which  therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition,  we  muR 
refer. 


^3.  Of  the  apparent  P/ace^  Diftanee^  Magnitude,  and 
Motion  of  Oljtdf. 


Pkilosoph8ks  in  general  had  taken  for  granted, 
that  the  place  to  which  ibc  eye  refers  a»>y  viliblc  ofj- 
feen  by  refleXiun  or  refra.^ion,  is  that  in  which 
the  vifual  ray  meets  a perpendicular  from  the  ohjeX 
upon  the  rrflecHng  or  refraXing  plane.  But  this  me- 
thod of  judging  of  the  place  of  objeds  was  called  in 
qucRkm  by  Dr  Barrow,  who  contended  that  the  ar- 
guments  broi^ht  in  favour  of  the  opinion  were 
conclufivc.  Thefe  arguments  are,  that  the  images  of 
objeXs  appear  Rrajgbt  in  a plane  mirror,  but  curved  in  fpcAhig 
a convex  or  concave  one:  iliat  a flraight  thread,  when*”*-  ^i’*'** 
partly  tmraerfed  pcrpcodictilarly  in  water,  docs  not 
appear  crooked  as  when  it  is  «»bliquely  plunged  into” 
the  fluid;  but  that  which  is  within  the  water  feems  to 
be  a continuation  of  that  which  is  without.  With  rc- 
fpeX  to  the  Teflccicd  image,  however,  of  a perpen* 
dicular  right  line  from  a convex  or  concave  mirror, 
he  fays,  that  it  is  not  cafy  for  the  eye  to  didioguifh 
the  cm  VC  that  it  really  makes;  and  that,  if  the  ap- 
pearance of  a perpendicular  thread,  part  of  which  is 
plunged  in  water,  be  clofciy  attended  to,  it  will  not 
favour  the  common  hypothcfis.  If  the  thread  is  of  any 
(blning  metal,  as  filver,  and  viewed  obliquely,  the 
image  of  the  pan  immcrftd  will  appear  to  detacli  it- 
felf  fcofibly  from  that  part  which  is  witiiom  the  wafer, 
fo  that  it  cannot  be  true  that  every  object  appears  tu 
be  in  the  fane  place  whrrc  the  rtfraXcJ  ny  meets  the 
perpendicular  ; and  the  lame  oofcrvaiion,  he  thinks, 
may  be  extended  to  the  cafe  of  reflection.  Accord- 
ing  to  tills  writer,  we  refer  every  point  of  ah  objccl 
to  the  place  from  which  the  pencils  of  light,  that 
give  08  the  image  of  it,  ifluc,  or  from  which  they 
would  have  ilTucd  if  no  refleXmg  or  refraXing  fub- 
Ranee  intervened.  Purfuing  ihi^  principle,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  invcrtigalc  the  place  in  which  the  rays  ilTuing 
from  each  of  the  points  of  an  object,  and  which  reach 
the  eye  after  one  reflection  or  relradioa,  meet ; and 
be  found,  that  if  the  refracting  furiace  was  plane, 

Md  the  refraXion  was  made  from  a denfer  medium 
into  a rarer,  thofe  rays  would  always  meet  in  a place 
between  the  eye  and  a perpendicular  to  the  point  of 
incidence.  If  a convex  mirror  he  ufed,  the  cafe  will  ^ 

be  the  fame ; but  if  the  mirror  be  pUae,  tlie  rays  will 
meet  in  the  pcxpeudicular,  and  beygud  it  if  it  be  con- 


cave. 
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He  ilfo  determined,  aecordinj?  to  thcfe  pn'n- 
fo'’™  irnare  of  a right  line  will  take, 
objcdt.  when  it  i»  prefcnicd  in  diffcrtnl  tnanner^  to  a fphiri- 
<—  V ' cal  mirror,  or  when  it  I's  fccn  through  a rcfrading 
medium. 

Probahle  as  Dr  Barrow  thought  the  maxim  which 
he  endeavoured  to  cAaMifh,  conceraing  the  fup|>ofed 
}Uace  of  vifibJe  ohjef^a,  he  hap  the  candour  to  mention 
nn  objection  to  it,  and  to  acknowledge  that  he  was 
not  able  to  give  a faiisfa^ory  folution  of  it.  It  is  this. 
Let  an  obje^  be  placed  beyond  the  focus  of  a convex 
lens ; and  if  the  eye  be  clofc  to  the  lens,  it  will  appear 
confufed,  but  very  near  to  it*  true  place.  If  the  eye 
he  a little  withdrawn,  the  confunon  will  ipereafe,  and 
the  objed  will  feem  to  come  nearer ; and  when  the 
eye  is  very  near  the  focus,  the  confufion  will  be  ex* 
ccedingly  great,  and  the  objedl  w-ill  feem  to  be  clofe 
to  the  eye.  But  in  this  experiment  the  eye  receives 
oo  rays  but  tbofe  that  are  converging  ; and  the  point 
from  which  they  i(Tue  is  fo  far  from  being  nearer  than 
the  objcfl,  that  it  is  beyond  it;  notwithiliinding 
«'hich,  the  obj«A  is  conceived  to  be  much  nearer  than 
it  is,  though  no  very  diftinCl  idea  can  be  formed  ol  its 
prccife  diHance.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  in  reality,  the 
lays  falling  upon  the  eye  in  this  cafe  in  a manner  quite 
different  from  that  in  which  they  fall  upon  it  in  other 
circumffancei,  we  can  form  no  judgment  about  the 
place  from  which  they  iffue.  This  was  afterwards 

taken  up  by  Berkeley,  Smith, Montuola,  and  other*, 
in  M.  de  la  Hire  made  fevrral  valuable  obfcrvatioas 
HivcVcb*  dbUnce  of  vifiblc  objects,  and  vaiiuus 

feevatiotik  phenomena  of  vifion,  which  ate  well  worth  our 

notice.  He  alfo  took  particular  pains  to  afccrtaln  the 
manner  in  which  the  eye  conforms  ilfclf  to  the  view  of 
objcfls  placed  nt  different  diilanccs.  He  enumerates 
live  circumftances,  which  aflirt  us  in  j»:dging  of  the 
iliilence  of  objects,  nsmely,  their  apparent  magnitude, 
tiie  ffirnf  th  of  the  colouring,  the  dlrc^ion  of  the  two 
ryes,  the  j>aralSax  of  the  objects,  nnd  the  dillindlncfs 
of  their  fmall  parts.  Painters,  he  fays,  can  only  take 
aJvartagc  of  the  two  firff  mentioned  circumllanccs, 
and  therefore  pifturcs  can  newer  perfedly  deceive  the 
eye  ; but  in  the  decorations  of  theatres,  they,  in  fome 
meafure,  make  ufe  of  them  all.  The  lize  of  objcdla, 
and  the  tUength  of  their  colouring,  are  diminiihed  to 
proportion  to  the  dtff;mce  at  which  they  arc  intended 
to  appear.  P.irt<  of  the  fame  objecl  which  are  to  ap- 
pear at  diffrient  dijtances,  as  columns  in  an  order  of 
architecture,  are  drawn  upon  different  pUnes,  a little 
removed  from  one  another,  that  the  two  eyes  may  be 
oi>iiged  to  change  their  dircclion,  in  order  to  diftio* 
guiftlhe  parts  of  the  nearer  planefrom  ihofeof  the  more 
lemotc.  The  fmall  ditlaoce  of  the  planes  ferves  to 
make  a fmall  parallax,  by  changing  the  pofition  of  the 
eye  t and  as  we  do  nut  preferve  a diilinct  idea  of  the 
quantity  of  parallax,  corref;»onding  to  the  different 
(iitUnccs  of  object*,  it  is  fufficient  that  wc  perceive 
there  is  a pnrallai,  to  be  convinced  that  thefr  planes 
are  diftant  from  one  another,  without  determining 
what  that  didance  is  ; and  as  to  the  lall  circumllance, 
viz.  the  didin^nefs  of  the  fioali  parts  of  object,  it  is 
of  no  ufe  in  difeovering  the  deception,  on  account  of 
the  falfc  light  that  is  tKiown  upon  thefe  decoration*. 

To  thefe  obiervattons  concerning  deceptions  of 
fight,  we  ffi;:U  add  a fimiiar  one  ol'  M.  Ic  Cst,  who 
N"  249* 
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to(^  notice  that  the  reafon  why  we  imagine  objeAs  (o  The  syyt. 

be  larger  when  they  arc  feen  through  a mill,  it  the 

dimnefs  or  obfcurity  with  which  they  arc  then  feen  ; 

this  circumftancc  being  affuciated  with  the  idea  "f  ■ ^ ■ 

^reat  didance.  This  he  fays  is  confirmed  by  our  be* 

ing  furprsfed  to  find,  upon  approaching  fuch  object,*'*  IcCa’i 

that  they  are  fo  much  nearer  to  us,  as  well  as  fo 

fmallcr,  than  we  had  imagined.  UrvcMficf 

Among  other  cafes  concerning  vifion,  which  fellob^iia 
under  the  confideration  of  M.  de  la  Hire,  he  men*““d. 
tioni  one  which  ii  of  difficult  folution.  It  is  when  a 
candle,  in  a dark  place,  and  fituated  beyond  the 
limits  of  diffin^  vifion,  is  viewed  through  a very  aar* 
row  chink  in  a card  ; in  which  cafe  a confiderable 
number  of  candles,  roirctimes  fo  many  as  fix,  will  be 
feen  along  the  chink.  This  appearance  he  aferibesto 
fmall  irregularities  in  the  furface  of  the  humours  of 
the  eye,  tltc  effc^  of  which  is  not  fcnfible  when  rays 
arc  admitted  into  the  eye  through  the  whole  extent  of  I 

the  pupil,  and  cunfequeutly  one  principal  image  cffscet 
a numiirr  of  fmall  ones ; whereas,  in  this  cafe,  each 
of  them  is  formed  fi'paralely,  ar.d  no  one  of  them  is  fo 
conlideraMe  ae>  to  pTcveni  the  others  from  being  per- 
ceived at  the  fame  time. 

'I'herc  «re  few  perfons,  M.  de  la  Hire  obferves, 
who  have  both  their  eye*  perfectly  equal,  not  only 
with  rcfpeil  to  the  limits  of  diltin^  vifion,  but  alfo 
with  rcfpecl  to  the  colour  with  which  ol>jeiAs  appear 
tinged  when  they  are  viewed  by  them,  vCpcci^y  if 
one  of  the  eyes  has  been  expofed  to  the  impreflion  of 
a ftrong  light.  To  compare  them  together  in  this  re* 
fped,  he  diredi  us  to  take  two  thin  cards,  and  to 
make  in  each  of  them  a round  hole  of  a third  or  a 
fourth  of  a line  in  diameter,  and,  applying  one  of  them 
to  each  of  the  eyes,  to  lcx>k  ihrougl^  the  holes  on  a 
white  pnper,  equally  illuminated  ; when  a circle  of 
the  paper  will  appear  to  each  of  the  eyes,  and,  placing 
the  enrds  pn>pcrty,  thefe  two  circles  may  be  made  to 
touch  one  anot.her,  and  thereby  the  appearance  of  the 
fame  objed  to  each  of  the  eyes  msy  be  compared  to 
the  grcaleff  advantage.  To  m.ike  this  experiment 
with  the  grcaicil  exadnefs,  it  is  neceffiry,  he  fays, 
that  the  eyes  l>e  kept  (hut  fome  time  before  the  cards 
be  applied  to  them. 

M.  de  la  Hire  firff  endeavoured  to  explain  thecaufe 
of  thofc  dark  fpots  which  feem  to  float  before  the  eyes, 
efpecialJy  thofc  of  old  people.  I hey  arc  moll  vifiUe 
when  the  eyes  are  turned  towards  an  uniform  while 
oHje^,  as  the  fnow  in  the  open  fields.  If  they  be 
fixed  when  the  eye  is  fo,  this  philofopber  fuppofed 
that  they  were  occafioned  by  e.xt>avaraied  blood  upon 
the  retina.  But  he  thought  that  the  moveable  fpots 
were  occafioned  by  opaque  matter  floating  in  the 
aqueous  humour  of  tlie  eye.  He  thought  tbe  vitreous 
humour  was  not  fufficirmly  limpid  for  this  purpofe. 

By  the  fuUowing  calculation,  M.  de  U Hire  gives 
us  an  idea  of  the  extrenic  fcnlibilily  of  the  optic  nerves. 

One  may  fee  very  eafily,  at  the  diftance  ofqooo  toifes, 
the  fail  of  a wind-miU,  6 feet  in  diameter;  and  the 
eye  lieing  fuppofed  to  be  an  inch  in  diamcter,che  pi^lure 
of  ibi*  fdl,  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  will  be 
an  inch,  which  is  Icfs  than  the  66fitb  part  of  a line,  and 
is  about  the  (>6th  part  of  a common  hair,  or  the  8th 
part  uf  a fingle  thread  of  fiik.  So  fmall,  therefore, 
mull  ouc  of  the  fibtrs  of  the  optic  nerve  be,  which  he 
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Appw«ne  IS  tloioA  iflcon«eivablei  fince  etch  of  thcfc  fibres 
is  1 tube  that  contains  fpirits.  If  birds  perceive  di- 
j fiant  ohje^s  as  weU  as  men*  which  he  thinks  teiy 
probable*  he  obferves  that  the  fibres  of  tkcir  optic 
S13  nerves  inuft  be  much  finer  than  ours. 

The  perfon  who  firft  took  much  notice  of  Dr  Bar- 
UiO^e-  ro»'*hypothcfis  wasthc  ingenigui  DrBerkelcf,  bithop 
yi^nffc^.of  Cloync,  who  diHingui/hed  himfclf  To  much  bj  the 
c*l<onccm- objections  which  be  ftarted  to  the  rtalitf  of  a material 
^diibore  by  his  oppofitton  to  the  Newtonian  doc- 

riu^  trine  of  floxions.  In  hia  Efiay  towards  a New  Theory 
ofVifion,  he  obferves*  that  the  circle  formed  upon  the 
retifu,  by  the  rays  which  do  not  come  to  a focus* 
produce  the  fame  coofulioD  in  the  eye*  whether  they 
crofs  one  another  before  they  reach  the  ictina*  or 
tend  to  do  it  aftersrards  | and  therefore  that  the 
judgment  concerning  diftance  will  be  the  fame  in  both 
the  cafes,  without  any  regard  to  the  place  from  which 
the  rays  origpnally  ifiiied  ; fo  that  in  this  cafe*  at*  by 
receding  from  the  lens,  the  confufioo,  whi<  h always 
accempsnies  the  nesmefs  of  an  objed*  increafes*  the 
,,4  mind  will  judge  that  the  objrA  comes  nearer, 
tmkb’iw-  But*  {ays  Dr  Smith*  if  this  be  true*  the  ohje^ 
ciMaL  ought  always  to  appear  at  a lefs  dilUnce  from  tlic  eye 
than  that  at  which  obje«Ss  are  lecn  diftincUy*  which 
is  not  the  cafe  t and  to  eaplaio  this  appearance*  as 
well  ss  ercry  other  in  which  a judgment  is  formed 
conccTotng  dillance*  he  maiuiaius,  that  we  jodge  of  it 
by  the  apparent  magnitude  of  obje^s  only,  or  chiefiy  | 
fo  tint*  fince  the  image  grows  larger  as  we  recede  from 
* the  lent  through  which  it  is  viewed*  we  conceive  the 
objed  to  come  nearer.  He  alfo  endeavours  to  (how* 
that,  in  all  cafes  in  which  gUUcs  are  ufed*  we  judge 
of  diftance  by  the  fame  fimple  ruk:  1 from  which  he 
concludes  univerCsOy*  that  the  apparent  diftance  of 
an  objeO  feen  in  o glafis  is  to  ita  apparent  diftance 
feen  by  the  naked  eye  as  the  ^parent  magnitude  to 
the  naked  eye  is  to  its  apparent  magnitude  in  the  gUfs. 

But  that  we  do  not  judge  of  diftance  merely  by  the 
angle  under  which  objeds  are  feen*  is  an  obfervation 
as  old  as  Alhatcn*  who  mentions  feveral  ioftaoecs*  in 


which*  though  the  angles  under  which  ol^e^s  appear 
its  he  diftcreot*  the  magaitudea  are  uaivcrUlly  and  in« 
^J^^^ftantaneoufiy  deemed  not  to  be  fo.  And  Mr  Robins 
^ alcnrly  {hows  the  hypoebefis  of  Dr  Smith  to  be  con- 
trary to  fad  in  the  moft  common  and  fimple  cafes. 
In  micTofeopes*  be  iays«  it  is  impoIBble  that  the  eye 
IhouU  judge  the  objed  to  be  nearer  than  the  dilUnce 
at  which  it  has  viewed  the  objed  itfelf*  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  magnifying.  For  when  the  micro* 
lioopc  magnifies  much*  this  rule  would  place  the  image 
at  a diftance*  of  which  the  fight  cannot  poflibly  form 
any  opinion*  as  being  ao  interval  from  the  eye  at 
sriticb  no  objed  can  be  feen.  la  general*  he  fays*  he 
believes*  that  whoever  looks  at  an  objed  through  a 
convex  i^als*  and  then  at  the  objed  itfelf  without 
the  gld^  will  find  it  to  appear  nearer  in  the  latter 
^e*  though  it  he  magnified  in  the  glafs  ; and  in  the 
ume  irial  with  the  concave  gUfii,  though  by  the  gUfs 
the  objed  be  dimiailhed*  it  will  appear  nearer  through 
ihe  glais  than  without  it. 

But  the  moA  convincing  proof  that  the  apparent 
diftance  of  the  image  is  not  determined  by  its  apparent 
magnitude,  is  the  Allowing  experiment.  If  a double 
convex  gills  be  held  upneht  before  feme  lujaioous 
Vob.  Xlll.  Fart  X. 


objed*  as  a candle*  there  will  he  (ten  two  images*  Aypiruie 
one  erect*  and  (he  other  inverted.  The  firft  is  mads 
Amply  by  rcfiedion  from  the  neareft  furfaoc*  the  ■ ° **■ 

fecood  by  refiedion  from  ihe  farther  furface*  the  rays 
undergoing  a reirac^ion  from  the  firft  furface  both  be* 
fore  and  after  the  rrfiedion.  If  this  glafs  has  not  too 
fiiort  a focal  diftance*  when  it  ia  held  near  the  objed, 
the  inverted  image  will  appear  larger  than  the  other* 
and  alfo  nearer  } but  if  the  glafs  be  carried  off  from  ^ 

the  objed*  though  the  eye  remain  as  near  to  it  as  be- 
fore, the  inverted  image  will  diminilh  fo  much  faftcr 
than  the  other*  that*  at  length*  it  will  appear  very 
much  Icfs  than  it*  but  ftill  nearer.  Here*  fays  Mr 
Robins*  two  images  of  the  fame  objed  are  feen  under 
one  view,  and  their  apparent  dilUnces  immediately 
compared  t and  here  it  is  evident,  that  thofe  diftance# 
have  no  ncceffary  connedion  with  the  apparent  mag- 
nitude. He  alfo  fhou's  how  this  experiment  may  be 
made  ftill  mote  eonvincing*  by  fticking  a piece  of 
paper  on  the  middle  of  the  lens*  and  viewing  it  through 
a jhort  tube, 

M.  Bouguer  adopts  the  general  maxim  of  Dr  Bar>M.  Bo»- 
row,  in  fuppafing  that  we  refer  objrds  to  the  place;n*^ 

from  which  the  pencils  of  rays  feeminffly  convtr.re  • 

, ■ .*  I •*  r»  ® 1 ®.  nutum. 

their  entrance  into  the  pupu.  But  when  rays  ilTue 

from  below  the  furface  of  a veflel  of  water*  or  any 
other  refrading  medium,  he  finds  that  there  are  always 
two  different  places  of  this  feeming  co'^vergence  i one 
uf  them  of  the  rays  that  iffuc  from  It  in  the  fame  ver- 
tical circle,  and  i^refore  fall  with  different  degreea  of 
obliquity  upon  the  furface  of  the  refrading  medium  ; 
and  aontlicr*  of  thofe  that  fall  upon  the  furface  with 
the  fame  degree  of  obliquity*  entering  the  eye  bterally 
with  refped  to  one  snoil^r.  Sometimes*  be  fays* 
one  of  thafe  insagea  is  attended  to  by  the  miud,  and 
fometimes  the  other*  and  different  images  may  be  o(>- 
lierved  by  different  perfona.  An  objed  plunged  in 
water  affords  an  example*  he  lays,  of  this  duplicity  of 
images. 

I?  BAX  ^fig,  I.)  he  part  of  the  furface  of  vrater*  pj,*, 
and  the  objed  be  at  O,  there  will  be  two  images  ofccCL\U 
it  in  two  different  places  1 one  at  C*  on  the  cauftic 
by  refradion,  and  the  otWr  at  £*  in  the  perpendicu- 
lar AO*  which  is  as  much  a caulb'c  aa  the  other  line. 

The  former  image  is  vifible  by  the  rays  ODM*  OJm^ 
which  are  one  higher  than  the  other,  in  their  progrefs 
to  the  eye  (*  whereas  the  image  at  £ is  made  by  the 
Fays  ODM,  O ry;  which  enter  the  eye  laterally.  Thb* 
fays  he*  may  ferve  to  explain  the  difficulty  of  Father 
Tacquet*  Barrow*  Smith*  and  many  other  authors* 
aud  which  Newton  himfclf  cunfidereJ  as  a veiy  diffi- 
cult problem,  though  it  might  not  be  alfolutely  info- 
luble. 

G.  W.  Kraft  haa  ably  fuppoited  the  opinion  of  Dr 
Barrow*  that  the  place  of  any  point*  feen  by  reflec- 
tioa  from  the  furface  of  any  medium,  is  that  in  which 
rays  iffuiog  from  it*  infiuiuly  near  to  one  another* 
would  meet  { and  confideriog  the  cafe  of  a diftant  ob- 
jed* viewed  in  a concave  mirror*  by  an  eye  very  near 
to  it*  when  the  image,  according  to  Zuchd  and  other 
writers*  would  be  between  the  eye  and  the  objed*  and 
the  rule  of  Dr  Bsirow  cannot  be  applied  ; he  faya 
that  in  this  cafe  the  fpeculum  may  be  confidered  aa 
a plane*  the  effed  being  the  lame,  only  the  image  ia 
more  obfcurc. 

Tt  Dr 
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Aprareat  Dr  Porterfield  grrei  i diiHndl  ftod  eomprehevfiv* 
^biceu  natural  method*  of  judging  conocmiog  the 

. .diftance  of  oVjeA*. 

1 1 7 The  conformatioo  of  the  eyci  he  obferresy  can  he 
r>rPoitrr-  of  no  ufe  to  u*  with  refpeft  to  objed*  tbit  are  pUced 
without  the  limit*  of  difiini^  vifion.  A*  the  obje^v 
. howereTt  doe»  then  a;»pear  more  or  left  confuted,  ac- 

cording a*  it  ti  more  or  left  removed  ftom  thofe  U- 
mi(«,  this  confufion  atEtl*  the  mind  in  judging  of  the 
difijiKC  of  the  ohje£f  ; it  being  alwayi  eficemed  fo 
much  the  nearer,  or  the  farther  off,  hy  how  much 
tlie  confufion  is  greater.  But  thi*  confnnoo  hath  itali- 
mits  alfo.  beyond  which  it  ctu  never  extend  | for 
when  an  object  is  placciat  a certain  diffince  from  the 
eye,  to  which  the  breadth  of  the  pupil  bears  no  fen- 
fible  proportion,  the  ray*  of  light  that  come  from  a 
point  in  the  obiedi.  and  paft  the  pupil,  are  fo  little  di- 
verging, that  they  may  he  confidrred  as  parallel.  Fur 
a pidure  on  the  retina  will  not  be  ftnfihiy  more  con- 
fufed,  though  the  objed  be  removed  to  ftraucdi  greater 
diKance. 

• 'Fhc  moil  uiMeeTftl,  and  frequently  the  moft  fure 

mean*  of  judging  of  the  didanre  of  objefH  is.  he  fays. 

* the  angle  made  by  the  optic  axis.  Fur  our  two  eye* 
are  like  two  different  nations,  by  the  aiBil.ince  of 
whicli  dillaoce*  are  taken  t and  this  is  the  reafoa  why 
thofe  perfons  who  are  blind  of  one  eye,  fo  frequently 
mift  their  mark  in  pouring  liquor  Into  a glaft,  fnuff- 
ing  a candle,  and  fuch  otl^r  a^oitt  as  require  that 
the  diilaace  be  exadly  diffioguilhed  To  convince 
ourfelvea  of  the  ufefulneft  of  this  method  of  judging  of 
the  diffance  of  objecU,  he  dirr^  u*  to  ftifpend  a r.ng 
in  a thread,  fo  that  ita  fide  may  be  toward*  ua.  and 
the  hole  in  it  to. the  right  and  left  hand;  and  taking 
a froall  rod,  crooked  at  the  end,  retire  from  the  ring 
two  or  three  paces,  and  having  with  one  hand  cover, 
ed  one  of  our  eyes  to  endeavoor  with  the  other  to  paft 
the  crooked  end  of  the  rod  through  the  ring.  1 bn, 
(ayr  he,  appear*  very  eafy  ; and  yet,  upon  trial,  per- 
haps once  ID  lootimr*  we  fhsll  not  fucceed,  cfpe- 
ciaily  if  we  move  the  rod  a little  quickly. 

Our  author  obferves,  that  hy  pc  rib  ns  rocolle^ng 
the  thne  when  they  began  to  he  fubjeA  to  the  mt- 
ffakea  above-mentioned,  they  may  tell  when  it  wa* 
that  they  loft  the  ule  of  one  of  their  eyes;  which 
many  perfnnr  arc  long  igooraot  of,  and  which  may  bo 

* See  a circumftaoce  of  fome  confequeocc  to  a phyfician  \ 

•WfA/w,  'Pile  ufj  of  this  fecond  method  of  judging  of  diftaaces 
A 3^  Chalet  limited  to  i ao  feet ; beyond  which,  be  fays, 

we  are  not  fenCbte  of  any  difference  in'the  angle  of 
the  optic  axis. 

A third  method  of  judging  of  the  diftance  of  ob- 
je^,  cooJifta  in  their  apparent  magnitudes  on  which 
fo  much  ftreft  was  laid  by  Dr  Smith.  From  this 
change  in  the  magnitude  of  the  image  upon  the  reti- 
na, we  eafiiy  judge  of  the  diftance  of  objeAs  *•  often 
as  we  are  othtrwife  acquainted  with  the  magnitude  of 
thr  ohjeds  themftKcs  ; but  a*  often  at  we  are  igno- 
raat  of  the  real  magnitude  of  bodies,  we  can  never, 
from  their  apparent  magnitude,  form  any  judgment  of 
their  diftance.  ' 

From  thi*  we  may  fee  why  we  are  fo  frequently  de- 
ceived in  OUT  eilimatca  of  diftance,  by  any  extraordi- 
nary magnitude*  of  objedls  fecn  at  the  end  of  it ; as 
in  trAvelling  towards  a large  city,  or  a caftle,  or  a ca- 
thedral church,  or  a mouauin  larger  thao  ordinary, 
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«e  fiMKythea  to  be-octrer  than  we  find  them  to  be.  Ayyvnt 

This  alfo  it  the  reafon  why  anionls  and  all  fmall  oh- 
je^s,  feen  in  vallevs  configuous  to  Urge  mouatains  » 
appear  eicecdingly  fmall.  ' For  we  think  the  moun- 
tain nearer  to  us  than  if  it  were  fmaller  t and  we 
ihould  not  be  furprifed  at  the  fmallnefa  of  the  aeigh- 
houring  animals  if  we  thou  ght  them  farther  off. 

For  the  ftme  retfm,  we  think  them  exceedingly 
(mail,  when  they  arc  place  1 upon  the  lop  of  a moux- 
tain,  or  a large  huildtng  ; which  a;^pear  nearer  to 
ue  than  they  really  are,  on  account  of  their  extraor- 
dinary fixe.  2[l 

Dr  Jurin  clearly  vccoums  for  ourimtgtoingoWjeOs,  w>iTobjc£> 
when  feen  from  a high  building,  to  be  finiiller  thanfcmfricB 
they  arc,  and  fmaller  »han  we  fiincy  them. to  be  whtn*^|^^ 
we  view  them  at  the  fame  diftance  on  level  (ground.  It 
is,  fays  he,  becaufe  we  have  no  dtftind  idea  of  di-  thtn 
ftance  in  that  dire^ion,  ami  therefore  judge  of  things  sic. 
hy  their  pictures  upon  the  eye  only  ; but  cuftom  wiU 
cnAblr  ua  to  judge  rightly  eWn  in  this  caft. 

l.ct  a boy,  fays  he,  who  has  never  been  upon  any 
high  building,  go  to  tlie  top  of  the  monument,  and 
Look  down  into  the  llrcet ; the  objefti  feen  there,  as 
men  and  horfes  will  appear  fo  fmall  aa  greatly  to  fur* 
prife  him.  But  to  or  20  yearn  after,  it  in  the  mean: 
time  he  has  ufe<i  himfelf  now  and  then  to  look  down, 
from  that  and  other  great  heights,  'he  will  no  longer 
fio  ! the  fame  ohjeda  to  ippetr  fo  fmalL  And  if  he- 
w.is  to  view  the  fame  ohje^a  from  fuch  heights  na  fre- 
quently as  he  fees  them  upon  the  ftme  level  with  him- 
ftlf  in  the  ftreets,  he  ruppoiet  that  they  would  appear 
to  him  juft  of  the  fame  magnitude  from  the  top  di 
the  monument,  as  they  do  from  a window  one  ftory 
high.  For  thia  reafon  it  ft,  that  ftatnet  placed  npjtt 
very  high  huildiug*  ought  to  be  marie  of  a larger  iise 
than  thofe  which  are  feen  at  a oearer  diftance ; be- 
caufe all  pevfons,  etcgpt  archicedts,  ai*e  apt  to  imagine 
the  height  of  fuch  boildtngt  to  be  left  that  it 
really  is. 

The-  fourth  method  by  which  T>r  Porterfield  faya- 
that  we  judge  of  the  diftance  of  objf  As*  is  the  force 
with  which  their  colour  ftwkes  upwO  our  eye*.  For  if 
vse  be  affum)  that  two  oHjeAt  are  of  a filnilnr  and  like 
colour^  and  that  one  ap^m  more  bright  atsd  lively 
than  the  other,  we  judge  that  the  brighter  objeA  it 
the  nearer  of  the  two.^'  = i ! # . 

The  fifth  method  coi^rfts  in  the  different  appearence 
of  the  fmall  parts  of  objr  Aa.  When  thefe  parts  appear 
dtftioA,  we  judge  that  the  objeA  is  near ; but  when, 
they  appear  confbfed,  or  wherr  they  do  not  appear  ^ 
alU  we  judge  that  it  is' St  a greater  diftance.  I^r  the 
image  of  any  objeA,  or  pat#  of  an  objefl,  dHniniih^ 
at  the  diftaftce  of  it  mcreafet.  ' - 

The  fixth  and  laft  metho.l  by  which  we  judge  of 
the  diftance  of  objcA*  n,  that  the  eye  doe*  not  repre- 
fent  to  our  mind  one  objeA  alone,  hut  at  the  lame 
time  all  thofe  that  arc  placed  betwiat  us  and  the  prin- 
c'p#)  objeA,  wbofe  diftance  we  are  ^nfidertug  ; a^ 
the  more  diftance-  is  divi^ed'iato  fcplrue  artd  oi- 
ftinA  pans  the  greater  it  8M>eara  to  be.'  Fi*r  thia 
reafon,  diilaaces  upon  uneven  furies  spprac  lefsthao 
upon  a plant : fA  the  inequalitie*  of  the  furfaccs 
fuch  as  hills*  and  holes,  and  rivers,  that  lie  low  and 
out  of  fight,  either  do  not  appear,  or  hinder  the  part* 
that  lie  behind  them  from  appeartog;  and  fo  the  w‘>ole 
apparent  diftance  is  dimiuilhed  the  pari*  that  do 

not 
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Apr«rc»c  Qoi  tppm  In  ft.  Tbb  !•  tKc  mfbn  that  the  bank#  of 
a riacr  appear  contignoua  to  a ditbnt  eye,  when  the 
**  rircT  ia  low  and  noi  feen. 

ti9  Dr  Porterfield  reiy  well  expbiint  federal  falltciei  in 
ScTer«iliil-vifioB  depending  upon  our  nmtaking  the  dilUncea  of 
'^*‘objeftt.  Of  ihw  kind,  he  layi,  ia  the  appearaoce  of 
paraUct  lioea,  and  tong  aiftaa  coniifting  of  parmUel 
rowa  of  treea{  lor  they  ferro  to  con?cr(^e  more  and 
R>ore  at  they  arc  farther  extended  Irom  the  eye.  The 
rrafon  of  thia,  he  faya,  ia  becaufc  the  apparent  nag* 
-rtitudea  of  their  perpcodicukr  intcrvahi  arc  perpetui- 
ty diminifhing,  uhile,  at  tiic  lijmc  tunc,  we  miitakc 
their  dillane-c.  Hence  we  in..y  Ice  why,  when  two 
parsllcl  rowa  ot  treea  Hand  U]}un  an  alcent,  whereby 
the  more  remote  parta  appear  farther  off  than  they 
really  are,  becr.ufe  the  line  that  meafuresthe  length  of 
the  rillaa  now  appeara  under  a greater  angle  than  when 
it  waa  hoHaomi,  the  trcca,  in  foch  a caife,  will  icem 
to  converge  Icfa,  and  iometimea,  inltead  of  conver- 
ging, they  will  be  thought  lo  diverge. 

For  tlie  fame  reafon  that  a long  villa  appears  to 
converge'  more  and  more  tl  e farther  it  ia  extended 
from  the  eye,  the  remoter  parU  of  a horizontal  wulk 
or  a long  floor  will  appear  to  afeend  gradually  *,  and 
•object  placed  upon  it.  the  more  remote  they  aie  the 
hi^^hrr  they  will  appear,  rill  the  lail  be  feen  on  a level 
with  the  eye ; whereas  the  ceiling  of  a long  g-iUcry 
•ppeara  to  defeend  towards  a horizontal  line,  drawn 
from  the  eye  of  the  fpebiator.  for  this  reafon,  alfo, 
the  furfacc  of  the  fca,  lern  from  an  enuucoce,  feema 
to  rife  higher  and  biglter  the  iarihcr  we  look  ; and  the 
upper  parts  of  high  btiildinga  feem  to  Hoop,  or  in- 
cCnc  lorwarda  over  the  eye  below,  bccaute  they  feem 
to  approach  towarda  a vertical  hue  proceeding  from 
the  (p^atoi  ’■  eye  $ fo  that  Hatues  on  the  top  of  fuch 
buildings  >0  order  to  appear  upright,  mult  recline, 
cr  bend  backwards. 

Our  author  allu  fliowa  the  reafon  why  a winiimiN, 
feen  from  a great  diflance,  ia  lumetimes  imagined  to 
'move  the  contrary  way  from  what  it  really  does,  by 
<«ur  taking  the  otaier  end  of  the  tail  for  the  more  re- 
mote. ‘1  he  uncertainty  we  fometimev  find  in  the 
coutfe  of  the  motion  a branch  ot  lighted  candlea, 
fumed  round  at  a diflance,  is  owing.*  he  fays,  to  the 
fiame  caufc;  «a  alfo  our  fometimes  miflaking  a convex 
for  a concave  furfacc,  more  tfpccially  in  viewing  feaJs 
and  impreffions  with  a convex  glala  or  a double  mi- 
crofoope ; and  laflly,  that,  upon  coming  in  a dark 
vight  into  a Hn-ct,  in  which  there  U but  one  row 
wf  lamps,  we  <>ftcn  miftake  the  lidc  of  the  ttieet  they 
•are  on. 

Far  more  light  waa  tbrovm  upon  this  curious  fub- 
jed  by  M.  Bouguer. 

C proper  method  of  drawing  the  eppeartnee  of 

tWwa  rowa  of  trees  that  fhall  appear  parallel  to  the  eye, 

on  this  fi.Um  * problem  which  haa  cxcrciltd  the  ingenoity  of  fe- 
hy  M.  veral  pbilofopbera  and  mathematicians-  That  the  ap- 
Beitgner.  p^r^nt  magnitude  of  objedta  decreafea  with  the  angle 
under  which  they  arc  lecn,  has  always  been  acknow- 
ledged. It  ia  alfo  acknowledged,  that  it  i«  only  by 
*cuHom  and  experience  that  we  Icaru  to  form  a judge- 
sneot  both  of  magnitudes  and  diliances.  But  in  the 
application  ^f  vbefe  maxima  to  the  above-n>enttMed 
prt^lem,  all  perfona,  before  M.  fiougiier,  made  ufe 
of  the  real  diflance  inflead  of  the  apparent  one  ; by 
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which  only  the  mind  Ctrl  form  iti  jodgthcHt.  Aad  1*  a * 
is  manifetl,  that,  if  any  circumlUucca  cuatributc  to 
make  the  dillance  appear  otherwife  than  it  ia  in  tet.?  j 
Uty,  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  objeA  will  be 
afleded  by  it ) for  the  fame  reafurj,  that,  if  the  mag- 
nitude be  mifapprebesded,  the  idea  of  the  diHiocc 
wMi  vary. 

For  want  of  attending  lo  this  diftinftion,  Tacqurt 
pretended  to  demonttrate,  that  nothing  can  give  the 
idea  of  two  parallel  line*  (rows  of  tree*  for  iultance) 
to  an  eye  fituated  at  one  ot  tticir  extremities,  but  two 
hyiwrbolical  curves,  turned  the  contrary  way  j and 
M-  Vorignon  maintained,  that  in  order  to  make  a 
vifla  appear  of  the  fame  width,  it  mull  be  m?dc  nar* 
lower,  mflead  of  wider,  as  it  recedes  irom  ihc  eye. 

M.  llougucr  obferves  that  very  great  diflances,  and 
thole  that  arc  conlidcrably  lefa  than  they,  make  near* 
ly  the  fame  impreflion  upon  the  eye.  We,  th.relorc, 
always  imagin : great  diitancea  to  be  lefa  than  tliey  ure; 
and  fur  ihu  realoii  the  giound  plan  oi  a long  viita  al- 
ways appear*  to  rile,  'i'he  vilual  rays  ceme  lu  a de- 
terminate direction;  butms  we  imagiue  that  they  ter* 
ruinate  fooner  than  they  do,  wc  iictcflaxily  conceive 
that  the  place  from  which  they  ifluc  ia  elevated.  K- 
very  large  plane,  therefore, as. AB,  ^fig.  2.)  viewed  by  pj^te 
an  eye  at  O,  will  feem  to  he  in  fuen  a dircctiui  as  CCCLXf, 
Ah ; and  confequently  lines,  to  order  tu  appear  truly 
parallel  on  the  plane  AB»  mull  be  drawn  lo  as  that 
they  would  appear  parallel  on  the  pUne  aud  be 
from  thence  projedted  to  the  plane  AB. 

To  dctcnniiie  the  inclination  of  the  apparent  ground- 
plan  Al  to  tbe  true  ground-plan  AB,  our  ingeni- 
ous author  dirrAs  us  to  draw  upon  a piece  of  level 
grouud  two  Uraighl  lines  of  a luffictcot  length  (for 
which  purpofe  lines  faflened  to  fmall  flicks  aie  very 
convenient),  making  an  augle  of  3 or  4 degreci  with 
one  another.  'I'hea  a perion,  plasing  himlcif  within 
the  angle,  with  hia  back  toward  the  angular  point, 
mult  walk  backwards  and  furwarJa  till  he  can  lancy 
the  lines  to  be  psrallcL  In  this  utuation,  a line  drawn 
from  the  point  of  the  angle  ihro’  tbe  place  of  his  c^, 

Will  conuin  the  fame  angle  with  the  true  groiaud- 
plan  which  this  docs  with  the  apjsareat  one. 

M.  Bouguer  then  Ihows  other  mote  geometrical 
methods  of  determining  this  inclination ; and  layi, 
that  by  tkefe  mc^ns  be  has  oltea  found  it  to  be  4 or  5 
degiecs,  though  fometimes  only  2 or  degrees.  The 
determination  of  this  angle,  he  obferves,  variable { 

depending  upon  the  manocr  ia  which  the  ground  is  il- 
luminated and  the  iotenfity  of  the  light.  ^'The  colour 
of  the  foil  is  alfo  not  without  its  iollueiide,  as  well  as 
tbe  particular  conformation  of  the  eye,  by  which  it  is 
more  or  Id's  affe^d  by  the  lanK  degree  of  light,  and 
alfo  the  part  of  thv  eye  00  which  the  object  is  paint- 
ed. Wheo,  by  a flight  motion  of  his  head,  be  con- 
trived, that  certain  parts  of  the  foil,  the  image  of 
which  tell  lowatds  the  bottom  of  his  eye,  Ihouid  fall 
towards  llie  top  of  tbe  retina,  be  always  thought  that 
this  apparent  mclinatiofi  became  a little  great. r. 

But  what  IS  very  remarkable,  and  wliat  he  f»ys  he 
can  aflure  his  trader  may  be  depended  upon,  is,  that 
if  he  look  towards  a rifii.g  'ground,  the  dilfcrtnce  be- 
tween the  apporcfit  giound-plan  and  the  true- one  will 
be  much  more  conl:dciablc^  fo  that  they  wtU  fume- 
times  make  an  angle  of  25  or  30  degrees.  Cf  this  be 
T t a had 
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frequent  ob&Tratlim*.  Mountaina,  he  Tap, 
of*^ied'i  ^^8'”  ^ inacceffiblc  when  their  fidti  make  an  angle 

» ^ - • from  3^  to  37  degrees  with  the  hosi/on,  as  then  tt  is 

not  poflable  to  climb  thTm  hut  by  means  of  tionca  or 
/hrubsi  to  ferre  as  fteps  to  fix  the  feet  on.  In  tlirfc 
cafes,  both  he  and  his  companions  alv^ays  agreed  that 
the  appjrent  inclin'tlion  of  Uie  tide  of  the  moantaio 
was  60  or  70  degrees. 

Plate  Thcf  deceptions  are  reprefented  in  fig.  3.  in  which, 
CCCUCi.  when  the  ground  plan  AM,  or  AN,  are  much  incli- 
ned, the  apparent  ground.pUo  Am,  nr  A»,  makes  a 
very  large  angle  with  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  the 
ground  dipt  below  the  level,  the  inclination  of  the  ap* 
parent  to  the  true  ground-plan  diminiih&s,  till,  at  a 
certain  degree  of  the  Dope,  it  bccomi  1 nothing  at  all ; 
the  two  plans  AP  and  A^  being  the  fame,  fo  that  pa- 
rallel lines  drawn  upon  them  would  always  appear  fo. 
1 f the  inclination  below  the  horizon  is  carried  beyond 
the  fituation  AP,  the  error  will  inertafe  ; and  what  is 
very  remarkable,  it  will  be  on  the  contrary  fide  •,  the 
apparent  plan  A r being  alwsys  below  the  true  plan 
Ak,  fo  that  if  a perfbo  would  draw  upon  tlic  plan  AR 
lines  that  (hall  appear  parallel  to  the  eye,  they  nmft 
he  drawn  converging,  and  not  diverging,  as  is  ufual  oo 
the  level  ground;  becaufe  they  muft  be  the proje(^ioas 
of  two  lines  imsgtoed  tn  l>e  parallel,  on  the  plan  Ar, 
which  is  more  tndioed  to  the  horiaun  than  AR. 

Thcfe  remarks,  he  obferves,  are  applicable  to  ditfe. 
rent  planes  expofed  to  the  eye  at  the  fame  time.  For 
if  BH,  fig.  4.  be  the  front  of  a building,  at  the  di> 
Itance  of  AB  from  the  eye,  it  will  he  reduced  in  ap* 
pearance  to  the  diftance  A t;  and  the  front  of  the 
building  wiU  tw  rather  inclined  towards  the  fpec. 
tator,  unlefs  the  difiaace  be  mconfiderable. 

After  making  a great  number  of  obfervations  upon 
this  fubjeA,  our  author  coodudei,  that  when  a man 
ftands  upon  a level  plane,  it  does  not  feem  to  rife  fen- 
fibly  but  at  fome  diftance  from  him.  The  apparent 
plane,  therefore,  has  a curvature  in  it,  SU  that  diftance, 
-the  form  of  which  is  not  very  cafy  to  determine ; fo 
that  a man  flanding  upon  a level  plane,  of  infinite  ex« 
teat,  will  imagine  that  he  ftands  in  the  centre  of  a ba- 
fon.  lh!s  is  alfc,  in  fome  mcafure,  the  cafe  with  a 
perfon  itanding  upon  the  level  of  the  fcs. 

He  conclude  with  obferving,  that  there  is  no  dif« 
ficulty  in  drawing  lines  according  to  tfaefe  rules,  (o  as 
to  have  uny  given  efted  upoa  the  eye,  except  when 
fome  parts  of  the  profped  are  very  near  the  fpedatur, 
and  others  very  diftaot  from  h>m:  becaufc,  in  this  cafe, 
regard  muft  be  had  to  the  conical  or  conoidsl  figure  of 
a lurface.  A right  line  palling  at  a fmall  diftance  from 
the  obferver,  and  below  the  level  of  hii  eye,  in  that 
cafe  almoft  always  appears  fenfibly  carved  at  a certain 
diftance  from  the  eye  ; and  almoft  all  figures  in  this 
cafe  are  fubjed  to  wme  complicated  optical  Alteration 
to  which  the  rules  of  perfpedive  have  not  as  yet  been 
extended.  If  a ciicle  be  drawn  near  our  feet,  and 
within  that  pirt  of  the  ground  which  appears  level 
to  us,  it  will  always  appear  to  be  a circle,  and  at 
M very  confidcrabie  diftance  it  will  appear  an  ellipfc ; 
bat  between  thefe  two  fiiuations,  it  will  not  appear  to 
be  cither  the  one  or  the  other,  but  will  be  like  one  of 
tbofc  ovals  of  Defcartes,  which  is  more -curved  00  one 
of  its  fides  than  the  other. 

On  ihefe  principles  a parten;e,  which  appears  dif* 
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lorted  when  it  is  feen  m a low  filtfatioe,  ypean  pc^  Appanrx 
fedJy  regular  when  it  is  viewed  from  a balcony  or  ^ 
any  other  eminence.  Still,  however,  the  apparent  ir- 
regiibrtty  takes  place  at  a greater  diftance,  while  the 
part  that  it  near  the  fpedator  is  exempt  from  it.  If 
A B,  fig.  y.  be  the  ground  plane,  and  A<i  be  a per- 
pendicular, under  tl^  eye,  the  higher  it  is  fitiiated,  at 
O,  to  the  greater  diftance  wilt  T,  the  place  at  which 
tlic  plane  begins  to  have  in  apparent  afccut  along  Tf, 
be  removed. 

All  the  vaiictics  that  can  occar  with  refped  to  the 
vifible  motion  of  objeds,  are  thus  fucclnclly  fummed 
up  by  Dr  Porterfield  under  eleven  heads. 

I.  An  objed  moving  very  fwiftly  is  not  Ceen,  ualcCi 
it  be  very  luminous.  Thus  a cannon-ball  is  not  fiten  if 
it  is  viewed  traofvcrfely  : but  if  it  be  viewed  accord- 
iog  to  the  line  it  deferibes,  it  may  be  fees,  becaufe  its 
pidure  continues  long  on  the  lame  place  of  the  retina; 
which,  therefore,  receives  a more  Cinfible  imprelfian 
from  the  objed. 

3.  A live  coal  fwung  brilkly  round  in  a circle  ap* 
pears  a continued  circkof  fire,  becaufe  the  imprcftloas 
made  on  the  retina  by  light,  being  of  a vibrating,  and 
confequcntly  of  a lading  nature,  do  not  prefentiy  pc- 
ri/h,  but  continue  tUl  the  coal  performs  its  whole  cir* 
cuit,  and  returns  again  to  its  former  place. 

3.  If  two  objeds,  unequally  diftant  from  the  eye, 
move  with  equal  velocity,  the  more  remote  one  wtU 
appear  the  llower ; or,  if  their  oelcritics  be  propor. 
tiooal  to  their  diftanccs,  thry  will  appear  equally 
fwift. 

4.  If  two  objeds,  unequally  diftant  from  the  eye, 
move  with  unequal  velocUtes  in  the  fame  diredion, 
their  apparent  velocities  are  lu  a ratio  ci>mpt)unc!cd  of 
the  dired  ratio  of  their  tnie  velocities,  and  the  reci- 
procal one  of  their  diftances  from  the  eye. 

5.  A vifible  objed  moving  with  any  velocity  appears 
to  be  at  reft,  if  the  fpaoe  delcribcd  in  the  iiiter'^  uf 
one  fecond  be  imperceptible  at  the  diftance  of  the  eye. 

Hence  it  ia  that  a near  objed  moving  very  ilowly,  as 
the  iadtx  of  a clock,  or  a remote  one  very  fwifUy,  as 
a planet,  feenu  to  be  at  reft. 

6.  An  objefl  moving  with  any  degree  of  velocity 
will  appear  at  reft,  if  the  fpace  it  runs  over  in  a 
cond  of  time  be  to  ita  diftance  from  the  eye  aa  i U 
1400. 

7.  'Hie  eye  proceeding  ftraight  from  one  place  to 
another,  a lateral  objed,  not  too  far  oft,  wheilier  oa 
the  right  or  left,  will  feem  to  move  the  contrary 

8.  The  eye  proceeding  ftraight  from  one  place  tO 
another,  and  being  feofible  of  its  motion,  diftant  ob- 
jeds will  feem  to  move  the  fame  way,  and  with  the 
fame  velocity.  Thus,  to  a perfon  renuing  callwards, 
the  muon  on  his  right  hand  appears  to  move  the  Came 
way,  and  with  equal  fwiUoefs;  for,  by  rcafoo  of  iu 
diftance,  its  image  continues  fixed  upon  the  fame  place 
of  the  retina,  from  whence  we  imagiuc  that  the  object 
moves  along  with  the  eye. 

9.  If  the  rye  and  the  objed  move  both  the  fame 
way,  only  the  rye  nauch  fwiftcr  than  the  objed,  the 
laft  will  appear  to  go  backwards. 

10.  if  two  9r  more  objeds  move  with  the  fame  velo- 
city, and  a third  remain  at  reft,  the  moveable  ohls 
wift  appear  fixed,  and  tfac  quicfgcot  in  motion  the 

4 contrary 
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ApfMfcnt  coBtrary  fOtf.  Tbai  clotida  in*Ting  very  fwiitlyi  their 
p*rt*  C^m  to  pnCrtve  thrir  htuation,  aod  the  moon 
^ IQ  move  the  contraiy  iray. 

II.  It  the  eye  be  moved  with  great  velocity,  literal 
objcClt  at  rcil  appear  to  move  the  contrary  way. 
Thus  to  a perfon  litting  in  a co;uJi,  anJ  riding  brilkly 
through  a woodi  the  trees  feem  Co  retire  the  contrary 
way  i and  to  people  in  a Ihip,  Sec.  the  Ihure*  feem  to 
vetede. 

?orter>  At  the  coocluhon  of  thefe  obfervationa,  oar  aiitlior 
ficki'*  endeavour!  to  explain  another  phenomenon  of  motion, 
which,  though  very  common  and  well  known,  had 
b^nTro  **  **  knew,  been  explained  in  a fatUrac- 

MAX  to  a tpry  manner.  It  it  thia:  If  a perfon  turns  fwiftly 
per-  round,  without  changing  his  place,  all  ohjccU  about 
will  feem  to  move  round  in  a circle  the  contrary  way; 
are  boS^ac  deception  continues  not  only  while  the  pcifun 

rJh  himfelf  moves  round,  but,  which  is  more  furpriliug, 

it  alfo  continues  for  fome  time  after  he  ccafcs  to 
move,  when  tlic  eye,  as  well  as  the  objetfl,  is  at  abfo- 
lute  reft. 

The  rcaion  why  objccls  appear  to  move  round  the 
contrary  way,  when  the  eye  turns  round,  is  not  fodif- 
Geult  to  explain : for  though,  properly  fpeaking,  mo- 
tion is  not  feen,  as  not  being  in  itfcli  the  immediate 
ohjecd  of  Ught;  yet  by  the  light  we  eallly  know  when 
the  image  changes  its  place  on  the  retina,  and  thence 
conclude  that  either  Uu:  obje<^,  the  eye,  or  both,  arc 
moved.  But  by  the  fight  alone  we  can  never  deter- 
mine bow  far  this  motion  belongs  to  the  oi»jccl,  how 
far  to  the  eye,  or  how  far  to  iMth.  If  we  imagine 
the  eye  at  reft,  we  aferibe  the  whole  motion  to  the 
object,  though  it  be  truly  at  reft.  If  we  imagine  the 
object  at  reft,  we  aferit^  the  whole  motion  to  the 
eye,  though  it  belongs  entirely  to  the  ohjecd;  and  when 
the  eye  la  in  motion,  though  we  are  fenfibtc  of  its 
motion,  yet,  tf  we  do  not  imagine  that  it  moves  fo 
fwiftly  as  it  really  docs,  we  afenbe  only  a part  of  the 
motion  to  the  eye,  and  the  reft  of  it  we  aferibe  to  the 
objed,  though  it  be  truly  at  reft.  This  laft,  he  fays, 
is  what  happens  in  the  prefent  cafe,  when  the  eye 
turns  round;  for  though  w'c  arc  fcnfiblc  of  the  motion 
of  the  eye,  yet  we  do  not  apprehend  that  it  moves  fo 
&ft  as  it  rcaUy  docs  ; and  therefore  the  bodies  about 
appear  to  move  the  contrary  way,  as  is  agreeable  to 
caDciicucc. 

But  the  great  difficulty  fttll  remains,  via.  Why, 
after  the  eye  ccafcs  to  move,  objects  Ihould,  for  fume 
time.  Hill  appear  to  continue  in  motion,  thongh  their 
pifluics  on  the  retina  be  truly  at  teft,  and  do  not  at 
all  change  their  place.  This,  he  imagined,  proceeds 
from  a miftskc  we  are  in  with  refpect  to  the  eve, 
which,  though  it  be  abfolutcly  at  reft,  we  ncvcrthcfcfs 
conceive  as  moving  the  contrary  w.\y  to  that  in 
which  it  moved  before  ; from  which  mlftake,  with  re- 
fpccd  to  the  motion  of  the  eye,  the  otjeds  at  reft  will 
appear  to  move  the  fame  way  which  the  eye  is  ima- 
gined to  move  ; and,  coufc^ucnlly,  will  feem  to  con- 
tinue their  motion  for  loroe  time  atur  the  eye  is  at 

3II 

l>'W<u,  This  is  ingenious,  hut  perhaps  not  Juft.  An  ac* 
accniutM  count  of  this  matter,  which  fccras  to  ui  more  falis- 
forthnphe  ^^ory,  has  been  lately  given  to  the  public  by 
DoowooD.  Wells.  **  Some  of  the  rider  writers  upon  op- 
tica (fays  thia  able  philofophcrj  Imagined  the  vifivc 
Ipiriu  to  be  contained  in  the  head,  as  water  is  in  a 
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vcfTcl ; which,  therefore,  wffen  once  put  in  motion  b7  Apparent 
the  rotation  of  our  bodies,  rauft  continue  in  it  for 
fome  time  after  this  has  ccaf^cd  ; and  to  this  real  cir-  **  I** 
cular  movcRitrui  vC  lUc  fprrif,,  while  the  body  " 

U at  reft,  they  .''.itributcd  the  apparent  motions  of  oS- 
jccfts  in  giddinefs.  DccfiaL's  faw  the  weaknefa  of 
this  hypothcljs  { and  conjedured,  that  the  phenome- 
non might  be  owing  to  a real  mcivcmcot  of  the  ryt-*; 
but  produced  no  fad  in  proof  oJ  his  opinion.  Dr  Por-  / * 

tcrftdJ,  on  the  contnry,  fnppofcd  the  difficulty  of 
explaining  it  to  conllft  in  ihowing,  why  ohjeds  alrdt 
appear  in  mutton  to  an  eye  whu.^  is  alfo  at  reft  'i'he 
foluiiun  he  offered  of  this  reprofcntaiion  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, is  not  only  extremely  itigtniouSi  hut  is  I 
believe  the  only  probaLl.*  one  which  can  be  given.  It 
does  not  apply,  however,  to  the  fact  which  truly  ex- 
ifts ; for  I lhall  immediately  fhow,  that  the  eye  is  not 
at  reft,  aa  he  imagined.  l*hc  laft  author  1 know  of 
who  has  touched  upon  this  fulled  is  Dr  Darwin. 

His  words  are,  * When  any  one  turns  round  lapidly 
on  one  foot  till  he  becomes  dizzy,  anrl  falls  upon  the 
ground,  the  fpedra  of  the  ambient  ohjeds  continue  to 
prefent  thcmfclvcs  in  rotaticii,  or  appear  to  lihratc, 
and  he  feema  to  behoM  them  for  fome  time  in  mo- 
tion.* 1 do  not  indeed  pretend  toundetftaud  his  ojif- 
nion  fully ; but  tins  much  fecmi  clear,  that  if  fuch  an 
apparent  motion  of  the  furrouuding  objeds  depends  irt 
any  way  upon  their  fpedra,  or  the  illiilive  reprefenta- 
tions  of  thofe  objecli,  occafioned  by  their  former  im- 
prelliont  upon  the  retinas,  no  (imilar  motion  would  by 
obfrrved,  were  we  to  turn  ourfelves  round  with  our 
eyes  fhut,  and  not  to  open  them  till  we  became  giddy; 
for  in  this  cafe,  as  the  furrounding  objeds  could  not 
fend  their  pictures  to  the  retinas,  there  would  cunfe- 
quently  be  no  fpedra  to  prefent  ihemfelves  aftcixrarl 
ID  rotation.  But  whoever  will  make  the  experiment, 
will  Bnd,  that  ubjeds  about  him  appear  to  Ik  equally 
in  motion,  when  he  has  become  giddy  by  turning  him- 
felf  round,  whether  this  has  been  done  with  hit  eyes 
open  or  fhut.  I fti.'dl  now  venture  to  propufe  my  own 
opinion  upon  thin  fubjed. 

**  If  the  eye  be  at  reft,  we  judge  an  ohjed  to  he 
in  motion  when  its  pidure  falls  in  fuccccding  times  up-  Aau  we 
on  different  parts  of  the  retina;  and  if  the  eye  be  lu judge vffi- 
motion,  we  judge  an  ohje^  to  be  at  reft,  as  lung 
iJic  change  in  the  place  of  Its  picture  upon  the  «tm»InniK)a*oe 
holds  a certain  corrcfpondence  with  the  change  of  the^cicft. 
eye's  portion.  Det  us  now  fuppofc  the  eye  to  be  in 
motion,  while,  from  feme  difo^er  la  the  fyftcm  of 
fenfation,  we  are  cither  without  thofe  fecliogt  which 
indicate  the  various  pofitions  of  the  eye,  or  are  not 
able  to  attend  to  them.  It  is  evident,  that  in  fuch  a 
date  of  things  an  objed  at  reft  muft  appear  to  be  in 
motion,  fmcc  it  fends  in  fucvccding  times  iu  pldnrc 
to  different  paits  of  the  retina.  And  this  feeius  to  be 
what  happens  in  giddinefs.  1 was  ftrll  led  to  think 
fo  from  obferving,  that,  during  a flight  5c  of  giddinefs 
I was  accidcnt.d'y  feized  with,  a coloured  fpoc,  occa* 
floned  by  looking  fttadlly  at  a luminous  body,  and  up- 
on which  I br^ppened  at  that  moment  to  be  making  an 
experiment,  was  moved  in  a manner  altogether  inde* 
pendent  of  the  pofitions  I conceived  my  eyes  to  pof- 
fefs.  To  determine  this  point,  I again  pr^uced  the 
fpot,  by  looking  fome  time  at  the  flame  of  a candle  : 
thin  turning  myfelf  round  till  I became  giddy,  I fud- 
denly  difconllnucd  |hi$  motion,  and  diretfted  my  eyes 

to 
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A>*varent  to  t?ie  mUJle  of  a fhwt  of  piper,  fixed  open  the  wall 
of^bV^i*  ^ chamber.  The  fpot  nuw  appeared  upca  the 
o p j moment  j for  it  immciliatcljr  *f- 

t-r  ta  mu»c  t^u  unc  iiJc,  and  the  paper  to  the 

other,  aotwithlUndiiig  I conceived  the  politioo  of  my 
•Cuti..B»cx-ey«’»  to  br  in  the  mran  while  unchanged.  To  go  on 
pr-mnim  with  the  experiment,  when  the  p^prr  and  fpoc  had 
* certain  didance  from  each  other,  they 
fuddenly  came  together  again  ; and  tbii  reparation  and 
conJunAtonwere  alternately  repeated  a number  of  times, 
the  limit*  of  the  feparation  gfado  -lly  becoming  kfi,  till 
at  lenpth  the  paper  and  fpot  both  appeared  to  he  at 
reft,  and  the  Inttcr  to  } e prcjcfled  upjn  the  middle  of 
tbr  Icimer.  I found  alfo,  upon  repeating  and  varying 
the  experiment  a little,  thr.twhcn  J had  turned  myfclf 
from  left  to  right,  the  paper  moved  from  right 
to  left,  and  the  f[toi  eonftqticnlly  the  contrary  way  j 
<bui  that  when  1 had  turned  fn-tn  right  to  lelt,  the  pa- 
]»cr  would  then  move  from  left  to  right.  Thefe  were 
the  appearancci  obferved  while  1 ftood  creft.  When 
1 inclined,  however,  my  head  in  fuch  a manner  a»  to 
“bring  the  fide  of  my  face  parallel  to  the  horizon,  the 
fpot  .'.nd  paper  would  then  move  from  each  other,  one 
-ttpward  and  the  other  downward,  liut  all  ihrfe  phe- 
Tiomena  dcmonHiatc,  that  there  was  a real  motion  in 
irry  eyti  at  the  time  I iir.agimd  ih-m  to  be  at  rcfl ; 
.for  the  apparent  fituation  of  the  fpot,  with  afpcfl  to 
the  paper,  could  not  poffihly  have  Ween  altered,  with- 
out a rerl  chan/c  of  the  poiiticn  of  thofe  orguna.  To 
Iravc  the  fame  thing  proved  in  another  way,  1 ddired 
a perfon  to  turn  quickly  rt  und,  till  he  became  very 
giddy  { then  to  flop  himfclf,  and  look  flcdfaftly  a*,  me. 
He  did  fo,  and  1 could  plainly  fee,  that  although  he 
thought  his  eyes  were  fixed,  they  were  in  rcal’ty  mo- 
ving in  tlieir  fockets,  firll  toward  one  fldc  and  then 
115  towaid  the  other.’* 

Aren. It k-  JvJ.  Lc  Cat  well  explains  a remarkable  deception, 

by  which  perl  on  /hull  imagine  an  objedt  to  te  on 
•Uln^  by  the  oppolite  fitk  of  a board,  when  it  is  not  fo,  and  aU 
‘.leCtr.  fo  inverted  and  magnified.  It  is  illuftrated  by  fig. 
Flare  ,'o  which  1)  reprefenta  the  «yc,  and  CB  1 large 
<CCCi.XI.  board,  pierced  with  a fmall  hole.  £ is  a krge 

while  l^rd,  placed  beyond  it,  and  ftrongly  illumi- 
oared  ; and  d a yin,  or  other  fmall  objeft,  held  be* 
twixt  the  eye  and  the  firft  board.  In  thefe  circum- 
fiances  the  pin  fli.ll  be  imagined  to  be  at  F,  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  board,  where  it  will  appear  inverted 
and  magnified;  becaufe  what  is  in  fact  perceived,  is 
the  (hadow  of  the  pin  upon  the  retina;  and  the -tight 
that  is  flopped  by  the  upper  pstt  of  the  pin  coming 
.from  the  kwer  p;  rt  of  the  enlightened  board,  and 
that  which  is  flopped  by  the  lower  part  coming  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  board,  the  fliadow  rouft  necef- 
fvlly  be  inverted  with  refpeA  to  the  object. 

Thtie  is  a curious  phenomenon  relating  to  vifion, 
which  fome  per  font  have  afcriljed  to  the  inflexion  of 
light,  but  which  Mr  Melville  explains  in  a very  diffe- 
rent and  very  fimple  manner, 

^Vhen  any  npsque  bixly  is  held  at  the  diflauce  cf 
three  or  four  inches  from  the  eye,  fo  that  a part  of 
viorrx}>Uin-f^,^Q  more  diftaut  luminous  olje^^,  fuch  as  the  wln- 
dow,  or  tlie  il  me  of  a candle,  may  be  fern  by  rays 
pcfTing  near  its  edge,  if  another  opaque  body,  ueaier 
to  the  eye,  be  brought  acrofi  fron;  the  oppolite  fide, 
the  edge  of  the  fim  body  wIU  feem  to  fwell  out* 
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wards,  and  meet  the  Utter  | fend  in  doing  ta  will  U«  CoMvitf 
lercept  a portion  of  the  himmou*  objvA  that  was  fech ^ ihe 
bcTuie. 

This  appearance  he  expUins  in  the  following  mta- 
ner:  Let  AB  (fig.  7.)  reprefent  the  luiuinous  obye^ 
to  which  the  fiiiht  is  direded,  CD  the  more  dilUnt 
opaque  body,^GH  the  nearer,  and  £F  the  diaasrter 
of  ihc  pupil.  Join  ED,  FD,  EG,  FG,and  produea 
them  till  they  meet  AB  in  K,  N,  M,  and  L.  it  is 
plain  that  the  parts  AN,  MB,  oi  the  luminons  object 
cannot  be  feen.  But  taking  any  point  a between  N 
and  K,  and  drawing  a D fince  the  portion  ^ F of 
the  pupil  is  filled  with  light  flow  ing  from  that  point, 
it  mull  be  vilible.  Any  point  l^tweea  a and  K, 
mull  fill /F,  a greater  portion  of  the  pupil,  and  there- 
fore mult  appear  brighter.  Agiin,  any  point  r,  be- 
tween t and  K,  mufl  appear  brighter  than  becaiifi 
it  fills  a greater  portion  g F with  light.  'ITie  point  K 
itfdf,  and  every  other  point  in  the  fpace  KL,  mull 
appear  very  luminous,  fince  they  fend  entire  pencils  of 
rays  £KF,  ELK,  to  die  eye  t and  the  vifiUc  bright- 
nefs  of  every  point  from  L towards  M,  mud  deerrafe 
gradually,  as  from  K to  N ; that  is,  the  fpscet  KN, 

LM,  will  appear  as  diir.  /kadov^y  borders,  or  fringes^ 
adjacent  to  the  edges  ol  the  tipaqoe  bodies. 

When  the  edge  G is  brought  to  touch  the  right 
line  KF,  the  penumbras  unite;  and  as  fuoniuiit  reaehri 
NDK,  the  above  phenomenon  begins;  for  it  caimot 
pafs  that  right  line  without  meeting  fome  line  a D 
drawn  from  a point  between  N and  K,  asd,  by  inter- 
cepting  all  the  rays  that  fall  upon  the  pupil,  fender  it 
inviliblc.  In  advancing  gradually  to  the  Hoe  KU£, 
il  will  meet  other  lines  ^ £>/,  e £)  g,  &c.  and  there* 
fere  rendc  r the  points  r,  &c.  from  N to  K,  fuccefi 
fivcly  invifible  ; and  thcrefur«  the  edge  of  the  fixed 
opaque  body  CD  mull  fetm  to  fwell  outwards,  and 
cover  the  whole  fpace  NK;  while  GH,  by  its  motion, 
covers  MK.  When  GH  is  placed  at  a greater  dilUoce 
from  the  eye,  CD  continuing  fixed,  the  fpace  OP  to 
be  pafTcd  over  m order  to  iiicvrcept  NK.  is  lels  ; and 
therefore,  with  an  equal  motion  of  GH»  the  apparent 
fwell  ing  of  CD  mull  be  quicker;  which  is  found  true 
by  experience. 

If  ML  reprefent  a luminous  objefl,  and  REF(^^ 
any  plane  expofed  to  its  light,  the  fpac«  F(3  will  be 
entirely  (haded  from  llie  rays,  and  the  fpacc^E  will 
be  occupied  by  a penumbra,  gradually  darker,  from 
£ to  F«  Let  uow  GH  continue  fixed,  and  CD  move 
parallel  to  the  plane  £F ; and  as  fobo  as  it  pafles  the 
line  LF,  it  is  evident  tkat  the  (hadow  QF  will  fecni 
to  fwell  outwards  ; and  when  CD  reachev^E,  fo  as 
to  cover  with  its  fliadow  the  fpace  RE,  Ql',  by  its 
extenfion,  will  cover  FE.  This  is  found  to  hold  true 
likcwife  Iry  experimeat. 

^4.  Of  tU  Cvncave  Figurt  the  Sly. 

This  apparent  concavity  is  only  an  optieal 
lion  found^  on  the  incapacity  of  our  organs  of  vifion  v|'>!s 
to  take  in  very  Urge  diflanccs.— Dr  liKuth,  io  hisamtta 
Complete  Syflen  of  Optics,  hath  demoolU'ated,  thst,*P^ 
if  the  fiirhice  of  the  earth  was  perfctlly  plame,  the  di-**“^ 
fiance  of  the  vHiLle  horizon  from  the  eye  would  fcarce 
exceed  the  diftance  of  5000  times  the  height  af  the 
eye  above  the  ground,  fuppnfing  tlic  ocigbt  of  the 
eye  between  five  and  fix  feet  t beyond  this  diftiace, 
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C«a*Kr  aU  wooU  tppear  m Ae  rllible  horizon.  For, 

M Sky  Qp  be  the  height  of  the  eye  a >ore'thc  line  PA 
drawn  upon  the  p“oun4  t and  if  an  o'jject  AB,  equal 
CC'  LXI.  ni  heijfht  to  FO,  *Je  rca.ored  to  a diiUnce  PA  equal 
ij.  I.  to  ^OwO  time«  that  hec^^nt,  it  will  hardly  be  rititde  by 
itafon  of  the  fmalincfs  of  the  an^^e  AOB.  Coafe> 
quently  any  ditiance  AC,  how  great  (oever,  beyond 
A,  wilt  be  inviGble.  For  Gncc  AC  and  BO  are 
parallel,  the  ray  CO  will  always  cut  A‘B  in  fome 
point  15  between  A and  B ; an*l  lhe»cft»rc  the  angle 
AOCy  or  AOD,  will'always  l>e  let's  than  /VOB,  and 
therefore  AD  or  .AC  will  be  inriGble.  Confcqucnlly 
•11  obje^  and  clouds,  as  C£  and  1*0,  plat  ed  at  all 
ditlances  beyond  A,  if  they  be  high  enough  to  be 
tnhblc,  or  to  fubtentl  a bigger  angle  at  the  eye  than 
AOB,  will  appear  at  the  horizon  AB;  becaufe  the 
diflance  AC  is  invin  de. 

Wkf  a 1 eg  Hence,  rf  wc  fiinpofe  a eart  long  row  of  objeds,  or  a 
of  Ur*  |png  wall  ABZV’^(6g.  q.bbuilt  upon  this  plitne,  and 
pcTj>endicuUr  ditiance  OA  from  the  eye  at  O to 
w.  hr  equal  to  or  greater  th:>n  the  dlflancc  O u of  the 
vifible  horiz<in,  it  will  not  appear  ilralght,  but  circular, 
as  if  it  was  built  upon  the  circurefereoce  of  the 
horixon  aetxyi  and  if  the  wall  be  continued  to  an 
imbienre  diflance.  Its  extreme  parts  YZ  will  appear 
in  the  horizon  at  ya,  where  it  is  cut  by  a line  \3y  pa- 
rillel  to  the  w M.  For,  fuppofing  a ray  YO,  the 
angle  YOy  will  become  infenlibly  fmall.  Imagine 
this  infinite  plane  OaY  t*  with  the  wall  upon  it,  to 
be  turned  alwnt  the  horizontal  line  O like  the  li ) of  a 
box,  till  it  becomes  perpendicular  to  the  other  half 
•f  the  horizontal  plane  LMy,  and  the  wall  parallel  to 
it,  like  ft  eafl  ceiling  over  head  t and  then  the  wall 
will  appear  like  the  concave  figure  of  the  clouds  over* 
bead.  But  though  the  wall  in  the  horizon  appear  in 
the  figure  of  a femicfrcle,  yet  the  ceiling  will  not, 
bnt  much  flatter.  Becaufe  the  horizontal  plane  was 
a vifible  furfsce,  which  fuggelle^l  the  idea  of  the  fame 
diftancea  e^uitc  round  the  eye:  but  in  the  vertical  plane 
extended  between  the  eye  and  the  reding,  there  is 
nothing  tfiat  affie£U  the  fenfe  with  an  idea  of  its  parts 
but  the  cOfomon  line  Oy  ,-  confequently  the  app'rent 
diflances  of  the  higher  partaof  the  ceiling  will  begra* 
dually  diminiftied  in  afeendiog  from  that  line.  Now 
when  the  fley  is  quire  ovcrcafl  with  clouds  of  equal 
gravities,  they  will  all  float  in  the  air  at  equal  heignis 
above  the  earth,  and  conrequently  will  compofe  a fur* 
ftce  irrembling  a large  ceiling,  as  flat  as  the  vifible 
farface  of  the  earth.  Its  concavity  therefore  is  not 
seal,  but  apparent : and  when  the  heights  of  the 
clouds  are  unequal*  fince  dietr  real  fliapes  arrd  magni- 
tudes are  all  unknown,  the  eye  can  feldom  diflinguilh 
the  unequal  diflances  of  thofe  cloudi  that  appear  in 
the  fame  dire^ions,  unlefs  when  they  are  very  uear  us, 
•t  are  driven  by  contrary  currenta  of  the  air.  So  that 
the  vifible  fhape  of  the  whole  furface  remains  alike  in 
both  cafes.  And  when  the  fley  is  cither  partly  over- 
caft,  or  partly  free  fiom  clouds,  it  is  matter  of  fact 
that  we  retain  much  the  fame  idea  of  its  concavity  aa 
when  it  waa  quite  overcaft. 

«*<^»viTv  concavity  of  the  heavens  appears  to  the  eye, 

which  ift  the  only  judge  of  an  apparent  figure,  to  bie  a 
epon  kftlefs  portioo  of  a fpbetical  furface  than  a hcmirphcre. 
Dt  Smith  fays,  that  the  centre  of  the  comav’ty  ia 
much  below  the  eye  }*aod  by  taking  a medium  among 
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foveral  oSfervttiana,  he  found  the  apparent  diftanec  BIbc  tolouv 
•f  its  pans  at  Ih  ? horizon  to  be  generally  between  three  <he  Sky. 
and  four  times  greater  thin  the  appirent  diflance  of  ’ 
its  parti  overhead.  For  let  the  arch  ABCD  repre- 
fent  the  apparent  concavity  of  the  ficy,0  the  place  of  the 
eye,  OA  and  OC  the  honzontal  and  vertical  apparent 
diflan  C9,  whofe  proportion  is  required.  Firft  obferve 
when  the  fun  or  the  miion,  or  any  dou  1 or  flar,  is  ta 
fuch  a pofitton  at  B,  that  the  apparent  arches  B A,  BC, 
exteodeJ  on  each  fi  !e  of  this  objecl  towards  the 
horizon  and  zenith,  feem  equal  to  the  eye  { then 
taking  the  altitude  of  the  objciiil  B with  a quadrant, 
or  a crofs-ftafT,  or  fiihimg  it  by  aflronomy  from  the 
given  time  of  obfervation,  the  angle  AOB  is  known. 

Drawing  therefore  tlic  hoe  OB  in  the  pofitioa  thoe 
determined,  and  taking  in  it  any  point  B at  plea- 
fure,  in  the  vertical  line  CO  pr^uced  downwarda^ 
feck  the  ccDtrc  E of  a circle  ABC,  whofe  arches  QAp 
BC,  intercepted  between  B and  the  leg*  of  the  right 
angle  AOC,  Oial!  be  equal  to  each  other ; then  will  this 
arch  ABCD  reprefer.t  the  apparent  figure  of  the  Iky. 

For  by  the  eye  we  eflimate  the  diftan.t  between  any 
two  objc'As  in  the  heavens  by  the  quantity  of  Iky  that 
appears  to  lie  between  them  | aa  upon  earth  we 
cllimate  it  by  the  quantity  of  ground  that  liel  be- 
tween them.  The  centre  E may  be  found  geometri- 
cally by  coaflrufling  a cubic  equation*  or  as  quickly 
and  fuAciently  ex ’£l  by  trying  whether  the  chorda 
BA,  BC,  of  the  arch  ABC  drawn  by  conjctlurc  are 
equal,  and  by  altering  its  radius  BE  till  they  are  fo. 

Now  in  making  feveral  obfervations  upon  the  fun,  and 
fome  others  upon  the  moon  and  flars,  they  feemeJ  to 
•ur  author  to  bifcA  the  vertical  arch  ABC  at  B,  whea 
their  apparent  altiAuJes  or  the  angle  AOB  was  about 
25  degrees)  which  gives  the  proportion  of  OC  to- 
OA  as  5 to  10  or  aa  1 to  3^  nearly.  When  the  fua 
was  but  33  degrees  high,  the  upper  arch  feeraed  alwaya 
lefs  than  the  under  one;  and,  in  our  author*!  opinion, 
always  greater  when  the  fiJn  was  about  1 8 or  20  de- 
grees hi^. 

§ $•  Of  ii/trr  Co/our  of  the  gnJ  of  But*  <Ziu/  i 

Gr€tn  SI>iiJqvh» 

The  opinions  of  ancient  writers  concerning  the  «*Opinu^of- 
lour  of  the  (ky  merit  no  notice*  The  firft  who  gave  the  ancienta* 
any  rational  explanation  was  Fromaodus.  By  him  itrrf|>eaing 
was  fuppofed,  that  the  bluencfs  of  the  Iky  P*’ocecdcd 
from  a mixture  of  the  white  light  of  the  fun  with  the* 
black  fpace  beyond  the  atmofpbere,  where  there  is  ' 

neither  refraAioii  nor  refl^Cdion.  lUia  opinion  pre- 
vailed very  g^nertUy  even  in  modem  tlcnes^  and  was 
maintained  by  Otto  Ouerick  and  all  his  ootemporaries,  » 

who  aflerted  that  white  and  black  may  be  mixed  in 
fuch  a manner  aa  to  make  n bine.  Mr  Botigucr  had 
rccourfe  to  the  vapours  dilTuled  through  the  atmo* 
fphere,  to  account  for  the  reflexion  of  the  blue  rays 
r.*ithcr  than  any  other.  He  feems  however  to  fuppofe, 
thnt  it  arifes  from  the  conftltution  of  the  air  itleif, 
whereby  the  fainter  coloured  rays  are  incapable  of 
making  their  way  through  any  confiderable  tra^l  of 
it;  Hence  he  ts  of  opinion,  that  the  colour  of  the  air 
is  properly  Hue;  to  which  opiniuo  Dr  Smith  feemaslfo 
to  have  inclined.  * 

To  this  blue  colour  of  the  flty  is  owing  the  appesr*  * 

ance  of  blue  and  greco  fliadows  io  the  mornings  and 

evening*. 
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£1ue  wm  firft  taken  notice  of  by  M. 

of  the  Sky.  5yff,jn  month  of  July  *742,  when  he  obiervcd 

that  the  fhadow^  of  treei  which  fell  u;*on  a white  wall 
Orocn  lha>  were  green.  He  was  at  that  time  Handing  upon  an 
dowi  ohrer*cminence»  and  the  fun  waa  fettlng  in  the  cleft  of  a 
M fcflbi]  *^'‘’'*®***”*  appeared  confidcnbly  lower  than 

the  horizon,  llie  iky  was  clear,  excepting  in  the 
wrH,  which,  though  free  from  clomU,  was  lightly 
fhadecl  with  vapoura,  of  a yellow  colour,  inclining  to 
red.  Then  the  fun  itfelf  waa  exceedingly  red,  and  wai 
ieemingly  at  leaH  four  timet  at  1-^rge  as  he  appeart 
to  be  at  mid-^y.  In  tbefc  circumftancrii,  he  faw 
aery  diAinAly  the  (Kadowt  of  the  treet,  which  were 
30  or  40  feet  from  the  white  wall,  coloured  with  a 
light  green,  inclining  to  blue.  'I'lie  ftudow  of  an  ar> 
hour,  which  wat  three  feet  from  the  wall,  wat  ex* 
aAly  drawn  upon  It,  and  looked  at  if  it  had  been 
newly  painted  with  aerdegrife.  'I'hit  appearance  lall* 
<d  near  five  minutes ; after  which  it  grew  fainter, 
and  vanished  at  the  fame  time  with  the  light  of  the 
aji  fuo. 

Bine  fht-  The  next  morning,  at  funrife,  he  went  to  ohferre 
^ other  (hadowt,  upon  another  white  wall ; but  infiead 
* ^ “”  of  finding  them  green,  at  he  expeded,  he  obfenred 

that  they  were  blue,  or  rather  of  the  colour  of  lively 
indigo.  The  0<y  wat  ferene,  except  a flight  covering 
of  ycUowifh  aapourt  in  the  call;  and  the  fun  arofche> 
hind  a hill,  fo  that  it  wat  elevated  above  hit  boriaon. 
In  ihefe  circumfiaocct,  the  blue  fhudows  were  only  vi- 
fiblc  three  minutes;  after  which  they  appeared  black, 
and  in  the  evening  of  tlic  fame  day  he  ubferved  the 
green  fhadowi  exadly  at  before.  Six  days  pafTed 
without  his  being  able  to  repeat  his  obfervatioot,  on 
account  of  the  clouds ; but  the  day,  at  funfet, 
the  {hadowt  were  not  green,  but  of  a ^autiful  Iky* 
blue.  He  alfo  obferved,  that  the  iky  wat  in  a great 
tneafute  free  from  vapours  at  that  time  ; and  that 
the  fun  fet  bchiud  a rock,  fo  that  it  difappeared  be* 
fore  it  came  to  hit  horizon.  Afterwards  be  often 
obferved  the  fhadowtboth  at  funrife  and  funfet ; but 
always  obferved  them  to  be  blue,  though  with  a great 
variety  of  ihadet  of  that  colour.  He  fiiowed  this 
phenomenon  10  many  of  hit  friends,  who  were  at  much 
furprifed  at  it  at  he  himfelf  bad  been  ; but  he  fays 
that  any  perfon  may  fee  a blue  fhadow,  if  be  will  only 
hold  hit  finger  before  a piece  of  white  paper  at  fun* 
^ - rife  or  funfet. 

XxpWw-  The  firft  perfon  who  attempted  to  exphln  thii  phe* 
asBoefthditoomenon  waa  the  Abbe  Maxeat,  in  a memoir  of  the 
fociety  in  Bciiin  for  the  year  1751.  He  obferved, 
^ that  when  an  opaque  body  wat  Uluminatcd  by  the 

moon  and  a ca^le  at  the  laare  time,  and  the  two 
{hadowt  were  call  upon  the  fame  white  wall,  that 
which  wat  enlightened  by  the  candle  wat  reddifh,  and 
that  which  wat  enlightened  by  the  moon  wat  blue. 
But,  without  attending  to  any  other  crrcumfiaiicet,  he 
fuppofed  the  change  of  cclour  to  be  occafioned  by  the 
diminution  of  the  light;  but  M.  Melville,  and  M. 
Bouguer,  both  independent  of  one  another,  feem  to 
have  hit  upon  the  tide  caufe  of  this  curious  appear* 
Melville's  and  which  bath  been  already  hinted  at.  The  for* 

and  Bvtt-  mer  of  thefe  gentlemen,  in  hit  attempts  to  explain  the 
gs^’s  ex*  ^itie  colour  of  the  fky,  obfervet,  that  fince  it  it  cer* 
tain  that  no  body  iflumet  any  particular  colour,  but 
becauic  it  refledU  one  felt  of  rari  more  abundantly 
N'v249. 
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than  the  reft  t nnd  fince  it  cannot  be  fuppoled  that  the  ubu 
conftituent  parts  of  pure  air  arc  grola  enough  to  (ept- ^ 
rale  any  colours  of  themfelvet  | we  muftco^odewith 
Sir  Ifatc  Newton,  that  the  violet  and  blue  making 
rays  are  refiefted  more  copionfly  than  the  reft,  by  the 
finer  vapours  diffufed  through  the  atmofphere,  whofc 
parts  are  not  big  enotigh  to  give  them  the  appearance 
of  vifibtc  opaque  clouds.  And  be  fliowa,that  in  proper 
circumiUncct,  the  bluilh  colour  of  the  iky-light  may 
be  a^ually  feen  on  bodies  illuminated  by  at,  he 
6y..  it  it  ohjeded  fhould  always  happen  upon  this  by* 
pothefis.  For  that  if,  od  a dear  cloudlriis  day,  a ibect 
of  white  paper  be  expofed  to  the  fun's  beams,  when 
any  opaque  body  is  placed  upon  it,  the  (badow  which 
it  illuminated  by  the  iky  only  will  appear  remarkably 
bluifh  compared  with  the  reft  of  the  paper,  which  re* 
ceivet  the  fun*t  direct  rays. 

M.  Bouguer,  who  bat  ttken  the  moil  paint  vrith 
this  fu'jed,  obfervet,  that  at  M.  BufTun  mentions  the 
{hadowt  appearing  green  only  twice,  ami  that  at  all 
other  timet  they  were  blue,  this  it  the  colour  which 
they  regularly  have,  and  that  the  blue  was  changed 
into  green  by  fume  nccidental  circumftance.  Grren« 
he  fays,  it  only  a compofition  of  blue  and  yellow,  fo 
that  this  accidental  chunge  may  have  arifeo  from  the 
mixture  of  feme  yellow  rays  in  the  blue  ihadow;  tod 
that  perhaps  the  wall  might  have  had  that  tinge,  (o 
that  the  blue  it  the  only  colour  for  which  a gcoeral 
reafen  is  required.  And  ihia,  be  fayt,  muft  be  derived 
from  the  colour  of  pure  air«  which  alv^ya  appeart 
blue,  and  which  always  refteds  that  colour  upon  all 
objedt  without  dMindion  ; but  which  it  too  hint 
to  be  perceived  when  our  eyes  are  ftrongly  affeded 
by  the  light  of  the  fun,  refteded  from  otb^  object 
around  ut. 

To  confirm  this  bypothefit,  he  adds  feme  curious 
obfervaiions  of  hit  own,  in  which  this  appearance  it 
agreeably  dlverfified.  Being  at  the  vdlige  of  Boucholta 
in  July  1 764,  be  obferved  the  (hadowt  projeded  on  the 
white  paper  of  bit  pocket-book,  when  the  Ocy  was  clear. 

At  half  an  hour  pad  6 in  the  evening,  when  the  fun  watcgn<w<^ 
about  four  degrees  high,  be  obferved  that  the  {hadowfensu*” 
of  hit  finger  wat  of  a dark  grey,  wltile  he  held 
paper  oppofitr  to  the  fun  ; but  when  be  inclined  it  al-  ‘ 
mod  horizontally,  the  paper  had  a bluidi  caft,  and  the 
(badow  upon  it  waa  of  a beautiful  bright  blue. 

When  hit  eye  wat  placed  between  the  fun  and  the 
paper  laid  horizontally,  it  always  appeared  of  a blui(b 
call ; but  when  he  held  the  paper  thus  inclined  be- 
tween bis  eye  and  the  fun,  he  could  diftioguiCb,  upon 
every  lit:le  eminence  occafioned  by  .the  inequality  of 
the  furface  of  the  paper,  the  prindpfl  of  the  prifmi* 
tic  colours.  He  alfe  pcrceiv^  them  upon  hit  nails, 
and  upon  the  firin  of  hit  hand.  This  mnhitude  of  co- 
loured points,  red,  yellow,  green,  and  blue,  almoft  cf* 
faced  the  natural  cc^ur  of  tbc  objedt. 

Ac  three  quarter!  paft  fix,  the  (hadowt  began  to  be 
blue,  even  when  the  rayt  of  the  fun  feU  ptrpendieu- 
Urly.  The  colour  wat  the  moft  lively  when  the  rays 
fell  upon  it  at  an  angle  of  45  degreta;  bnt  with  a left 
inclination  of  the  paper,  he  could  diftinfUy  perceive, 
that  the  blue  (hadow  had  a border  of  a ftronger  blue 
on  that  fide  which  looked  towards  the  ftcy,  a^  a red 
border  on  that  fide  which  waa  tuned  towards  the 
earth.  To  lee  thefe  borden,  the  body  that  made  the 
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Diffcrert  wii  olli^cd  ta  be  placed  my  near  the  paper  t 

nearer  it  was  the  more  feofible  waa  the  red 
■_  . border.  At  the  diRance  of  three  inehesi  the  whole 

Ihadow  waa  blue.  At  etety  obfervation,  after  having 
held  the  paper  towarda  the  ikjr,  be  turned  iitowarda 
the  earth,  which  waa  covered  with  verdure  t h<^ing  it 
in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  fun  might  (hlne  upon  it 
while  it  received  the  (hadowa  of  various  bodies  ; but 
in  this  poiitioa  he  could  never  perceive  the  fludow  to 
be  bhie  or  green  at  any  inclination  with  refped  to  tbe 
fuo*s  rays. 

At  feven  o’clock,  tbe  fun  being  ftill  about  two  dc* 
greet  high,  the  (hadows  were  of  a bright  blue,  even 
when  the  rays  fell  perpendicularly  upon  the  paper,  but 
were  the  brightcR  when  it  was  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
45^  Jkt  this  time  be  was  furprifed  to  obferve,  that 
n Urge  trad  of  iky  was  not  favourable  to  this  blue  co> 
lour,  and  that  the  lhadow  falling  upon  the  psper  placed 
horizontally  was  net  coloured,  or  at  leaA  the  blue  was 
Very  faiat.  This  finguUnty,  he  concluded,  arofe  from 
the  fmall  difference  between  tbe  light  of  that  part  of 
the  paper  which  received  the  rays  of  the  fun  and  that 
which  was  in  the  (hade  in  this  Gtuation.  In  a fitua* 
tioo  precifely  horizontal,  the  difference  would  vaniih, 
and  there  could  be  no  (hsdow.  Thua  too  much  or  too 
little  of  the  fun’s  light  produced,  but  for  different  rea« 
fona,  the  fame  effed ; for  they  both  made  tbe  blue 
light  refleded  from  the  fky  to  become  infcnftble.  This 
gentleman  never  faw  any  green  fhadowt,  but  when  he 
made  them  fall  on  yellow  paper.  But  he  does  not 
abfolutely  fay,  that  green  ihadowt  cannot  be  produ* 
ced  in  any  other  manner  i and  fuppofes,  that  if  it  was 
on  the  fame  wall  that  M.  Buffon  faw  the  blue  fha* 
dows,  feven  days  after  having  feen  the  green  ones,  the 
caufe  of  it  might  be  the  mixture  of  yellow  rays,  re* 
fleded  from  ue  vapours,  which  he  obferves  were  of 
that  colour. 

Thefe  Uue  fhadowt,  our  sutbor  obferves,  are  not 
confined  to  the  times  of  the  fun*Hfing  and  fun^fetting  j 
oa  the  19th  of  July,  when  the  fun  has  the  greateR 
force,  he  observed  them  at  three  o’clock  in  the  af* 
ternoon,  but  the  fun  fhoae  through  a mift  at  that 
time. 

If  the  fky  is  clear,  the  fhsdows  begin  to  be  bluet 
when,  if  they  be  projeded  horizontally,  they  are  eight 
times  as  long  as  tbe  height  of  the  body  that  produces 
them,  that  is,  when  the  centre  of  the  fun  is  7°  8'  a* 
bove  the  horizon.  This  obfervatioo,  he  fays,  was  made 
so  the  beginning  of  AuguA. 

Befides  ibefc  coloured  fhadowt,  which  are  produced 
by  the  interception  of  the  dired  rays  of  the  fun,  our 
author  obferved  others  fimilar  to  thrm  at  every  hour  of 
the  day,  in  rooms  into  which  the  light  of  the  fun  was 
refleded  from  fome  white  body,  if  any  part  of  the 
clear  fky  could  be  feen  from  the  place,  and  all  unne* 
ceflary  light  was  excluded  as  much  as  poflible.  Ob- 
ferving  thefe  prectutions,  he  fays  that  the  blue  fha- 
dows  may  be  feen  tc  any  hour  of  the  day,  even  with 
the  dired  light  of  the  fun  •,  and  that  this  colour  will 
difappear  in  all  thofe  places  of  the  fhadow  from  which 
the  blue  fky  cannot  be  feen. 

All  tbe  okfervations  that  our  author  made  upon  the 
yellow  or  reddiih  borders  of  (Kadows  above  mention* 
ed,  led  him  to  conclude,  that  they  were  ocesHoned  by 
the  interception  of  the  iky-light,  Whereby  part  of  the 
VouXm.  Parti. 
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fliadow  was  illui^inated  either  by  the  red  rays  refled*  Inwliarions 
ed  from  the  clouds,  when  the  fun  is  near  the  horizon,  * 

or  from  fome  terreflrial  bodies  in  thB^neighbourbood. . 1 

This  conjedure  is  favoured  by  the  neb^ty  he  was 
under  of  placing  any  body  near  the  paper,  in  order  to 
produce  this  bordered  fh^ow,  as  he  fays  it  is  eafily 
demonHrated,  that  the  interception  of  the  fky-light 
can  only  take  place  when  the  breadth  of  the  opaque 
body  is  to  its  dillance  from  the  white  ground  on  which 
the  fhadow  falls,  as  twice  the  fine  of  half  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  fky  to  its  cofine.  *.217 

Ac  the  concJuflon  uf  his  obfervationi  on  thefe  bIueAno<ner 


(hadows,  he  gives  a fhort  account  of  another  kind  of|j'°^ 
them,  which,  he  doet  not  doubt,  have  the  fame  ori-^*^'**’ 
gin.  Thefe  he  often  faw  early  in  the  fpring  when  he 
was  reading  by  the  light  of  a candle  in  the  morning, 
and  confequently  the  twilight  mixed  with  that  of  hia 
candle.  In  thefe  circumAances,  the  fhadow  that  was 
made  by  intercepting  tbe  light  of  his  candle,  it  the  di> 

Aance  of  about  liz  feet,  was  of  a beautiful  and  clear 
blue,  which  became  deeper  u the  opaque  body 
which  made  the  Aiadow  was  brought  nearer  to  tbe 
wall,  and  was  exceedingly  deep  at  the  diAince  of  a 
few  inches  only.  But  wherever  the  daylight  did  not 
come,  tbe  fhadows  were  all  black  without  the  leait 
mixture  of  blue. 


j 6*  Of  iht  JrraJiations  (f  the  Svn*t  Light  appearing 
through  the  xnterjiuet  of  the  Cloudi* 

This  is  an  sppesrance  which  every  one  muA  have 
obferved  when  the  iky  was  pretty  much  overcaA  with 
clouds  at  feme  diflance  from  each  other.  At  that  time 
feveral  large  beams  of  light,  fomething  like  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  light  of  the  fun  admitted  into  a fmoky 
room,  mill  be  feen  geoeralljr  with  a very  coDfidcTable 
degree  of  divergence,  ss  if  tke  radiant  point  was  A* 
tuated  at  no  great  diflance  above  the  clouds.  Dr 
Smith  obferves  that  this  appearance  it  one  of  thofe 
which  ferve  to  demooArate  that  very  high  tod  remote 
obje^s  in  the  heavens  do  not  appear  to  us  in  their  real 
fhapes  and  poAtions,  but  according  to  their  perTpeAive 
proje^lons  on  the  apparent  concavity  of  the  fky.  He 
acquaints  us,  that  though  thefe  beams  are  ^nerally 
feen  diverging,  as  repre^nted  in  Ag.  1 1.  it  u not  al-  p]«fe 
ways  the  cafe.  He  himfclf,  in  particular,  once  faw  CCCi.Xb 
them  converging  towards  a point  diametrically  oppp.  ^3^ 

Ate  to  the  fiin  : for,  as  near  as  he  could  conjedure,  the^®“''f'*  ^ 
point  to  which  they  converged  was  fituated  as  muc  hSToi. 
below  the  horizon  as  tbe  fun  was  then  elevated  above  ferved  hy 
tbe  rppoAtc  part  of  it.  'I’his  part  is  reprefented  by^***"^^*^* 
the  line  tl)t,  and  the  point  below  it  in  uppoAtion  to  pj_ 
the  fun  is  £ ; towards  which  all  the  beams  o S,  «/,  ftc. 
appeared  to  converge. 

**  Obfcrvlng  (fays  our  author)  that  the  point 
convergence  was  oppoAle  tothefun,  I began  to  fufpedntmon  <t. 
that  this  unufual  phenomenon  was  but  a cafe  of  thei'b'ncdby 
ufual  apparent  divergence  of  the  beams  of  the  fun  from^°^ 
his  apparent  place  among  the  clouds,  as  reprefented  ia 
Ag.  Ji.  1 fay  an  apparent  divergence  > for  though  no* 
thin^  is  more  commoo  than  for  rays  to  diverge  from  a 
luminous  body,  yet  the  divergence  of  thefe  beams  in 
fuch  larire  angles  is  not  real,  but  apparent.  Becaufc  it 
is  impoAiblc  for  tbe  dired  rays  of  the  fun  to  crofione 
another  at  any  point  of  the  apparent  concavity  of  the 
fky,  in  a greater  angle  than  about  half  a degree.  For 
U a the 
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lrr»di»forMlie  dumttrr  of  the  forth  being  lb  fstremeiy  fmall,  in 
f comparifon  lo  the  rfiftance  of  the  fuo,  aa  tofubteodnn 
\ aogle  at  any  poioi  of  bia  body  of  bat  so  or  2 2 l^onda 
M moil ; and  the  diameter  of  o«r  riliUe  horizon  being 
extremely  fmeller  than  that  of  the  earth  \ it  ii  plain, 
that  all  the  raya  which  fall  upon  the  horizon  from  any 
given  point  of  the  fun,  m«fl  be  inclined  to  each  other 
|A  the  fmalleft  sn^tUa  imaginable  : the  greateil  of  them 
being  at  much  fmaller  than  that  angle  of  2X  feconda, 
aa  the  diaeneter  of  the  riAhle  horizon  la  fmaJler  than 
that  of  the  cartlu  All  the  raya  that  come  to  ua  fix>m 
any  given  point  of  the  fun  may  therefore  be  confidcr- 
Pbte  ed  aa  parallel  in  each  other;  ai  the  rxyirBg  from  the 
point  e,  or /B4  from  the  oppofue  point  f / and  con- 
fcqueiuly  the  taya  of  ihefe  two  pcncilathat  come  from 
eppohte  pointf  of  the  fun’a  real  diameter,  and  crofa  each 
athei  in  the  fun’a  apparent  place  B amoog  thedotada, 
can  conditutc  do  greater  an  angle  with  each  other 
than  about  half  a degree ; thia  angle  of  their  mterCec- 
lion  being  the  fame  aa  the  fim  would  appear  un^ 
dev  to  an  eye  placed  among  th«  douds  at  B,  or  (which 
•a  much  the  fame)  to  an  eye  at  O upon  the  ground- 
Bec.'tufe  the  fun'i  real  diftance  OS  ia  incooceivaMy 
greater  than  hia  appaient  diftanfe  OB.  Therefore  the 
raya  of  the  fun,  aa  By,  do  really  diverge  fr<un  hia 
apparent  place  B in  no  gieater  angles  yBA  than  about 
half  a degree.  Neverthdefa  they  appear  to  diverge 
Fig.  12.  from  the  place  B in  all  pufTible  angitii,  end  even  inop^ 
poHte  dtrt^iona.  Let  ua  proceed  then  to  an  explana- 
tion of  chit  apparrni  divergence,  which  ii  not  fdf-evi* 
dent  by  any  meant ; though  at  hrfl  Aght  we  are  apt  to 
think  it  is,  by  not  didtnguilhing  the  vaft  differtnea 
between  the  true  and  apparent  dillancca  of  the  fun. 

**  What  1 ant  going  to  demonAratc  ia  thia.  Sup- 
pcAog  all  the  rays  of  the  fun  to  fall  accurately  paral* 
Irl  to  each  other  vpon  the  viAble  horizon,  aa  they  do 
very  nearW,  yet  in  both  cafes  they  muft  appear  to  dt- 
^rgt  in  aii  pi^lAbW  anglc«.  Let  ua  imagine  the  hea- 
ueu  to  be  partly  overcaA  with  a fpacioua  bed  of  bro- 


Ylg.  14.  kea  cloudif  o,  v,  9cc.  lying  parallel  to  the  plme  of 
the  viAble  horizon,  here  repreUnted  by  the  line  AGO  | 
and  when  the  fua’a  nj%  fall  upon  thefe  clouds  in  the 
paralhl  line*  / o,  rv,  Ac.  let  fome  of  them  pafa  throsfrh 
(heir  inteitala  in  the  lines  or,  or,  Ac.  and  fall  upon 
the  pbme  of  the  horizon  at  the  pl'Ces  r,  r,  &e.  And 
Ance  the  reft  of  the  incident  rays  t o,  1 o,  are  fuppofed 
to  be  iotererpted  ftora  the  place  of  the  fpcflator  at  O 
by  the  cloud  «r,  and  fion  the  intervals  between  the 
ttunffnitted  raya  v/,  or,  Ac.  by  the  clouds  0,0,  &c.  a 
frnall  part  of  thefe  huter  raya  or,  or.  when  remedied 
every  way  from  fome  oertain  kind  of  thin  vapoiirr.  Aerat- 
ing In  the  air,  may  undoubtedly  he  fufticient  to  iffefl 
the  eye  with  an  appearance  of  lights  and  Atadcs,  in 
the  form  of  bright  beams  in  the  places  or,  or,  &c. 
and  of  dark  ones  in  the  intervals  between  them ; juA 
ns  the  like  beams  of  light  and  fhadc  appear  in  a room 
by  reflefliona  of  the  fun’s  rays  from  a fmoky  or  dully 
air  within  it ; the  lights  and  lhades  being  here  occa> 
lioned  by  the  tranfmiflion  of  the  rsya  thr>nigh  fome 
parts  of  the  window,  and  by  their  interruption  at  other 
part  a, 

*•  Now,  if  the  apparent  conc'ivlty  of  this  bei!  of 
ebuds  o,  % to  the  eye  at  O,  be  reprefenied  by  the 
arch  ' BCD,  and  be  cut  in  the  point  B by  the  line  O Bv 
diawn  parallel  to  the  beaoai /vj  it  will  be  es:dent  by 
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the  rules  of  perfpefHvc,  that  thefe  kmg  bema  will  net  hrsdjti'«t 
appear  I’o  their  real  placet,  but  upon  ifae  concave 
CD  diverging  every  way  from  the  place  B,  wliere  the ! 
fun  himfrlf  appears,  or  the  cloud  * that  covers  bii 
body,  as  reprcfeoud  fepumtely  in  fall  view  in  Ag.  1 1. 

**  And  fOT  the  fame  reafon,  if  the  line  BO  be  pro« 
duced  towards  £,  below  the  plane  of  the  horizon  AOD, 
and  the  eye  be  dire^ed  toward!  the  region  of  the  iky 
direflly  above  £,  the  lower  enda  of  the  lame  real  beams 
V/,  V/,  will  now  appear  upon  the  part  DF  of  thia 
concave  ; and  will  feem  to  converge  towards  the  poiat 
£,  fiiuated  juil  aa  much  below  the  ho«iz.on  as  the  op- 
poAtc  point  B ia  above  it  2 which  ia  feparatcly  repre- 
fenied in  full  view  in  Ag.  11. 

^ For  if  the  beams  t*  /,  t*  r,  be  fappofed  to  be  viftble 
throughnut  their  whole  lengths,  and  the  eye  be-dirre* 
ted  in  a plane  perpendicular  to  them,  here  reprefenied 
by  the  line  OF  ; they  and  their  intervals  will  appear 
broedeft  in  and  about  this  plane,  becaulc  thefe  parts 
of  them  arc  the  neareft  to  the  eye  ; and  therefore  their 
remoter  pans  and  intervals  wiU  appear  gradually  nar- 
rower towards  the  oppofite  ends  oif  the  line  B£.  Aa 
a faithcr  illuftration  of  this  matter,  we  may  conceive 
the  fpcAator  at  O to  be  Atuated  upon  the  too  of  fu 
large  a dcfcent  OHI  towards  a remote  valley  iK,  and 
the  fun  Co  be  fo  very  low,  that  the  poiat  K,  oppoiite 
to  him,  may  be  fern  above  the  horizon  of  this  /hady 
valley.  In  this  cafe  it  ia  manifeil,  that  the  fpcflators  at 
O would  now  fee  thefe  beams  converging  fo  far  as  to 
meet  each  other  at  the  point  £ in  the  Acy  itfclf.  ,41 

**  I do  not  remember  to  have  ever  feen  any  pheso-v 
mcnoa  of  this  kind  by  moon-light ; not  fo  enneb  as«f**^^f 
l;esms  diverging  from  her  apparent  place.  ProbaMyl"^* 
her  light  is  too  weak  after  rcAettion*  from  nay  kind  * ’ 
of  v-apour^,  to  caufe  a icnOble  appear.mce  of  lights  and 
fhaJes  fo  as  to  form  thefe  beams.  And  in  the  iMufual 
phenomenon  I well  remember,  that  the  Converging 
fun  beams  towards  the  point  bdow  the  horizon  were 
not  quite  fo  bright  and  llrong  as  ibofe  nfually  sre  that 
diverge  from  him  ; niid  t)>at  the  Aty  beyond  them  ap» 
peared  very  black  (feveral  fhowers  haviag  pafle-1  that 
way ),  which  certainly  contributed  to  tf  c evidence  of 
this  appearance.  Hence  it  is  probable  thit  the  thia* 
nefs  and  wcaknefs  of  the  refte<!:>ed  rays  from  the  va- 
pours oppoAcc  to  the  fan,  is  the  chief  caufe  that  this 
appearance  is  fo  vrry  uncommon  in  comparifon  to  that 
other  of  diverging  txams.  Fur  as  the  region  of  the 
Iky  round  about  the  fun  is  always  brighter  than  the 
oppofite  one,  fo  the  light  of  t.he  diverging  bcarti 
ought  alfo  to  be  brighter  than  that  of  the  converging 
onc4.  For,  though  rays  are  rrfle^rd  from  rough  un- 
polifhcd  bodies  in  all  poSitde  dirs^ons,  yet  it  is  a ge- 
neral obfervation,  that  more  of  (hem  ue  rcAe^lefl  for- 
warJsobliquely,  than  are  refleded  more  dicrAly  back- 
ward!. Bdides,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  tl>e  incident  rays 
upon  the  oppoiite  region  lo  the  fun,  are  more  dlmi- 
ntihed  by  continual  rcflcfltons  from  a longer  tradl  of 
the  atmorpliere,  than  the  iuu'^ent  rays  upon  the  region 
oext  the  fun.  rs' 

*•  The  uommofi  phenomenon  of  diverging  Seams,  I Thcplvi» 
think,  is  more  frequent  In  fuminer  than  in  winter,  and  ^ 
alfo  when  the  fun  is  lower  than  when. higher  up;  ^ 

bably  becaufc  the  lower  >-ai>otirs  are  drtiier,  and  tticrc- hou*'”’'* 
fore  more  ftron^ly  rcAec'/e  than  the  higher; 
caufe  the  lower  Iky-lighl  is  not  fo  bright  aa  thr  up- 
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1 jni8»-  peri  ticceufc  l^e  iir  {f  g«nerfcllf  qii»eter  in  the  morn- 
tnd  cveniiigii  than  about  noon-d^y  \ and  !art!y, 
hccauXic  cnany  furt*  of  vapours  arc  exhaled  ip  greater 
Wi  ^ * plenty  in  furemcr  than  in  winter,  from  rrany  kinds  of 

vvthtile  vegeu.  let  { which  vapours,  when  the  air  it 
cooled  rnd  cundenfed  in  the  mornings  and  evenings, 
may  become  denfe  enough  to  reflect  a fenfiUc  light.** 

§ 7.  Of  the  IffutMinj/ion  if  the  Staih>U}  of  the  Earth  hy 
the  ref raOhn  of  the  jltmo/fhete. 

Thr  ancient  philorophert,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
rrfraitive  power  of  the  atmofphert,  were  very  much 
perplexed  to  account  for  t!>e  body  of  the  mot>n  being 
vifible  when  totally  ecltpfed.  At  fnch  timet  fhe  gene- 
rally appears  of  a dull  red  colour,  L'ke  tarniOred  cop* 
VhVthe  ^ almoft  red-hot.  'I'htt,  they  thought, 

»cai*v».  moon's  native  light,  by  which  ftie  became  vi- 

£Mevl:eo  hblt  when  hid  from  the  brighter  light  of  the.  fun. 
* Plutsrch  indeed,  in  hit  diH'ourfc  upon  the  face  of  the 

moon,  attributes  this  appearance  to  the  light  of  the 
fixed  (tart  rrfleCted  to  us  by  the  moon  ; but  this  mult 
be  by  fflr  loo  weak  to  produce  that  effect.  The  true 
caufe  of  it  is  the  fcattcFed  brarrs  of  the  fun  bent  into 
Uie  earth's  lhadow  by  refra^tuni  through  (he  atmo* 
fpberc  in  the  following  manucr. 

Pl«e  **  Smith,  be  repre- 

CCCLXll.f'^^ffl  by  the  greater  circle  and  that  of  the  earth  by 
i%i,  the  lellcr  oner^f;  sod  let  the  lines  are  and  A (ft  touch 
them  both  on  thetr  oppofiic  Gdcs,  and  meet  in  r beyond 
(he  earth  I then  the  angular  fpace  ceJ  will  rrprefentthe 
conic  figure  of  the  euith’s  lhadow,  which  vruuld  be  to- 
tally deprived  of  the  fun's  rayn,  were  none  of  tlicm 
• bent  into  it  by  the  rrfra^ive  power  of  the  atmofphcie. 
Let  this  power  jull  vanilh  at  the  circle  h t\  concentric 
to  the  earth,  fo  that  the  rays  ah  and  hi,  which  touch 
its  nppofite  fidea,  may  proceed  iiRrefraC^cd,  and  meet 
each  other  at  i-  Tfien  the  two  nearclf  rays  to  thefe 
thrt  flow  within  them,  from  the  fame  points  a and  h, 
b^iog  refraded  inwards  through  the  margin  of  the  at 
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roofphcre,  win  c.ofi  eich  otfcer  tt  ■ paint  /,  foBicwliat '•* 
neaicr  to  lh«  earth  th>n  I ; and  in  like  manner,  two',"",'’'  jV 
orpofite  ray.  next  within  the  two  laft  will  crof.  each*c‘|!^J; 
other  at  a p,int  w,  fomewhat  nearer  to  the  earth  than'..  < 
/,  having  ftiffered  greater  refraction.,  by  pafling  through 
longer  and  denftr  liaita  of  air  lying  fomewhat  atarcT 
to  the  earth.  Thr  like  appro.ich  of  the  fucceflive  in- 
terfetlions  /,  ir,  i.  to  be  tmdcillood  of  innumerable 
couple,  of  ray.,  till  you  come  to  the  inlcrfcSion  « of 
the  two  innermr.lli  which  we  may  fuppofe  juft  tolouth 
the  earth  at  the  point,  a and  />.  It  ii  plain  then,  th«t< 
the  fpace  bounded  by  thefe  ray.  on,  n/,  will  be  the  only 
part  of  the  earth',  fliadow  wholly  dcpiivedof  ihcfun'. 
ray.,  Lct/ing  reprefent  part  of  the  moon’,  orbit 
when  it  11  neareft  to  the  earth,'  at  a time  when  the 
earth’,  dark  (hadow  « »p  ia  the  longcft  : in  iliia  cafe  1 
will  Ibow  that  llic  ratio  of  /m  to  lit  is  aboyt  4 to  ^ t 
and  confeqiiently  that  the  moon, though  centrally  celip- 
fed  at  m,  may  yet  lx  viliblc  by  mean,  of  thofe  fcattr r> 
cd  lay.abovc  nxntioncd,  lirll  tranfmitted  to  the  moon 
by  refradion  through  the  atmufplictt,  and  from  thence 
lededcd  to  the  earth. 

For  let  the  iocidrrU  and  emergent  part.  aj,rm,  Rg.  >• 
of  the  ray  a yara,  that  juft  toadies  the  earth  at  »,  he 
produced  till  they  meet  at  n,  and  let  ay.  produced 
meet  the  axi.  it  produced  in  * ; .nd  joining  . . and 
urn,  fince  the  relradioni  of  an  horlaontal  ray  pafting 
from  « tor,  or  from  o to  y,  would  be  alike  and  equal, 
the  external  angle  . « a i»  double  the  qu.ntily  of  the 
ufual  refraftion  of  an  horizontal  ray ; and  the  angle 
aui  i.  the  apparent  mcafure  of  the  fun’,  femldlamcter 
fern  from  tlx  earth  j and  tlx  angle  .//ir  that  of  the 
earth’,  feuridi.n-.cter  t • feen  from  tbe  fun  (died  Ida 
hnrit.<mial parallax ) ; and  laftly,  the  angle  an!  it  that 
of  tbe  earth’,  femidiameter  feen  from  the  moon  (call- 
ed her  barkaaial  parattixj/  becaufc  the  elevation  of 
the  point  u above  the  earth  ia  too  fmall  to  make  a 
fer-fible  error  in  the  quantity  of  thefe  angle.  ; whofe 
mcafurca  by  allrouomical  table,  are  as  follow  t 


!"Pjr. 


Tbe  fun’,  ledl  apparent  femidiameter 
The  fun’,  horizontal  parallax  - 

TbclrdifTerencc*  is 

Double  the  horizontal  refraiftion 


, 0 

= ang.  aui  =x  ij — yo 
= ang.  .//  00 — it> 

= ang.  r * B = I j — 40 
s=  ang. n.x  ~ 67 — 30 


ffld: 


Tltcir  fum  f i. 

'I’hc  moon’,  greateft  horiz.vutal 

Therefore  (by  a preceding  prop.)  we  ha»e  tm  : la  : : 
(ang.  / » H : ang.  /«  . t : — lof'  i 6a'  — to"  : :)  4 : 

, in  round  numbers  1 which  was  to  be  proved.  It  ia 
eafv  to  collcft  from  the  mooti’a  greatell  horiiontal  pa- 
rallax of  6a'— IP’’,  that  her  Icall  diftance  /m  is  about 
SSy  femiditmetera  of  the  earth)  and  therefore  die 
greateft  length  r n of  the  dark  lhadow,  being  three  quir* 
ten  of  / m,  is  about  414  femijiamcteri. 

, “ The  elift'crcnce  of  the  laft  mentioned  angles /a  v, 
ia  ra./tmai',  that  is.  about  two  thirds  of  41' — 
43",  the  angle  which  the  whole  djameter  of  the  fim 
fubtend.  at  B.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  middle 
point  Bi  of  tbe  moon  centrally  eclipfed,  is  illuminated 
by  rays  which  come  from  two  third,  of  erery  diame- 
ter of  the  fun’,  dilh,  and  paf.  by  one  fide  of  the 
earth  j aad  alfo  by  riyt  that  cwme  from  die  oppaCie 


n=  ang.  .n  B — 83—10 
parallax  = aiy. /BIB  = 62 — 10 

two  third,  of  erery  oae  of  die  faid  diametem,  and 
paf.  by  tbe  other  tide  of  the  earth.  Tbi.  will  appear 
l-y  coocelviog  the  ray  afarxto  be  indexible,  and 
it.  raidule  point  a to  Side  upon  the  earth,  while 
tbe  part  e.  i.  approaching  to  touch  the  point  m ; for 
then  die  oppoflte  part  ya  will  trace  over  two  thirds 
of  the  fun’s  diameter.  The  true  proportion  of  the 
angles  bbx,  obi,  could  not  be  preferred  in  the 
fcheme,  by  reafon  of  ihe  fun’s  immcqfe  diftance  and' 
magnitude  with  refpefl  to  the  c.trth. 

“ Having  drawTi  the  line  o/»,  it  is  obfervaUc,  diat 
all  the  incident  ray.,  as  ay,  flowing  from  any  one' 
point  of  the  fun  to  the  circumference  of  the  earth, 
wHl  he  collcfled  to  i focu.  «,  whofe  diftance  o it  left 
dian  Im  in  the  ratio  of  6z  to  67  nearly  ; and  thun 
sn  image  of  the  fun  will  be  formed  at  b«,  whofe  ran 
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oriU  Vfon  the  noon.  For  the  angle  t»u  it  the 

difimnee  of  the  anglet  s it «,  v « / found  above  | and  / « : 
tm  : : ang.  tmu  : ang.  /«v:  : 62'— lo'  : 67^30*'. 

**  The  rayi  that  Bow  next  above  ag  and  o*,  by 
pafling  through  a thinner  part  of  the  atmofpheret  vrill 
be  united  at  a point  in  the  aait  ata  fomewhat  far« 
ther  from  the  earth  than  the  laft  focut  » ; and  the 
fame  may  he  fatd  of  the  raya  that  pnft  next  above 
^efe,  and  fo  on  ; whereby  an  infinite  feries  of  images 
of  the  fun  will  be  formed)  whofe  diameters  and  de* 
sreea  of  brightoefa  will  increafe  with  their  diilancts 
nom  the  earth. 

**  Hence  it  it  manifed  why  the  moon  eclipfed  in  her 
- perigee  is  obferved  to  appear  always  duller  and  dark- 
-^r  than  in  her  apogee.  The  rcafoo  why  her  colour 
kd  in  her  ^ always  of  the  copper  kind  between  a dull  rod  and 
prtigee  orange,  I \ake  to  be  this.  The  blue  colour  of  a clear 
than  in  her  (hows  manifeftly  that  the  blue-making  rays  are 
a^t/gcc.  more  copioufly  rcflcAed  from  pure  air  than  thofc  of 
any  other  colour;  confequcntly  they  are  lefs  copiouny 
tranfmitted  through  it  among  the  rett  that  come  from 
the  fun,  and  fo  much  the  lets  as  Uic  traO  of  air 
through  which  they  pafs  is  the  Inngcr.  Hence  the 
common  colour  of  the  fun  and  moon  is  whiteft  in  the 
meridian,  and  grows  gradually  more  inclined  to  dt* 
lilted  ycUoW)  orange,  and  red,  as  they  defeend  lo«xr, 
that  is,  as  the  ruys  are  tranfmitted  through  a longer 
trad  of  air;  which  trad  being  Bill  lengthened  in  paf- 
ling  to  the  moon  and  back  again,  caufes  a Bill  great- 
er lofs  of  the  Mue-making^  rays  in  proportion  to  the 
reft;  and  fo  the  refuUing  colour  of  the  tranfmitted 
rays  muil  lie  between  a dvk  orange  and  red,  accord* 
ing  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton'a  nilc  for  finding  the  refuli 
of  a mixture  of  colours.  We  have  an  inftance  of.  the 
reverfe  of  tliis  cafe  in  leaf-gold,  which  appears  ycl* 
low  by  receded  and  blue  by  tranfmitted  rays.  The 
circular  edge  of  the  fhadow  in  a<  partial  cclipfe  ap- 
pears red  ; hccaufe  the  red-making  rays  are  the  Icaffc 
refraded  of  all  others,  and  confrqucntly  are  left  alone 
in  the  conical  furface  of  the  (hadow,  all  tire  refl  be- 
log  refraded  into  it. 

$ 8.  Oy  tht  -Meafuret  »f  Ugh* 


That  fome  luminous  bodies  give  a ftrooger,  and 
ethers  a weaker  lights  and  that  fome  rrflt^  more 
^ light  than  others,  was  always  obvious  to  n»ankind  ; 
M Bwt-  perfon,  before  M.  Bouguer,  kit  upon  a tolcr- 

fkcr'»  coo-  able  method  of  afeertaining  the  proportion  that  two 
m»snce«  Qr  more  lights  bear  to  one  another.  The  methods  he 
iT  commonly  ufed  were  the  following. 

He  took  two  pieces  of  wood  orpafteboard  EC  and 
CCCLXlt.  CD  (hg.  4.),  io  which  bC'  made  two  equal  holes  P 
and  which  he  drew  pieces  of  oiled  or  white 

' paper.  Upon  thefc  holes  he  contrived  that  the  light 
of  the  dilfcRnt  bodies  he  was  comparing  fhould  fall ; 
while  he  placed  a third  piece  of  pafteboard  FC,  fo  as 
to  prevent  the  two  lights  from  mixing  with  one  ano- 
ther. Then  placing  'himfclf  forartisues  on  one  fide, 
and  fometimes  on  the  other,  .but  gencitdly  on  the  op- 
pofue  fide  of  thWinflrument,  with  refped  to  the  light, 
he  altered  their  poGtion  till  the  papers  in  the  two  holes 
appeared  to  be  equally  cnlightcned.i  This  being  done, 
he  computed  the  proportion  of  their  light  by.  the 
iquares  of  the  diAances  at  which  the  luminous  bodies 
srere  placed  from  the  objcfls.  If,  for  inftiDce,  the 
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diftances  were  as  three  and  nine,  be  eancluded  that  MrsTur^s 
the  light  they  gave  were  as  nine  and  eighty-one. 

Where  anj  light  was  very  frint,  he  fometimes  made  * * 

ufe  of  tenfes,  in  order  to  condenfe  it ; and  he  inclofed 
them  in  tubes  or  not  as  bis  particular  application  of 
them  required. 

To  meafure  the  intenGty  of  light  proceeding  from 
the  heavenly  bodies,  or  refle^ed  from  any  p;irt  of  the 
fky,  he  contrived  an  inftrument  which  refemldes  a 
kind  of  portable  camera  obfeura.  He  had  two  tubes». 
of  which  the  inner  was  bl^ck,  faftened  at  their  lower 
extremities  by  a hinge  C,  (fig.  5.)  At  the  bottom  of 
thefe  tubes  were  two  hc4et,  R:  and  S,  three  or  four 
lines  in  diameter,  covered  with  two  pieces  of  fine  white 
paper.  The  two  other  extremitiei  had  each  of  them 
a circular  aperture,  an  inch  in  diameter;  and  oae  of 
the  tubes  conGAcd  of  two,  one  of  them  Biding  iotw 
the  other,  which  produced  the  fame  effe^  as  varying 
the  aperture  at  the  end.  When  this  inflrument  is 
uftd,  she  obferver  has  his  head,  and  the  end  of  the  rn- 
Arument  C,  fo  covered,  thH  no  light  can  fid!  upon  hiw 
eye,  betides  that  which  comes  through  the  two  holes  S-- 
and  R,  while  an  alGAant  manages  the  inArument,  and 
draws  out  or  Aiortms  the  tube  D£,  as  the  obferver  di- 
rc^U.  When  the  two  boles  appear  equally  iltumina* 
ted,  the  inteallcy  of  the  lights  is  judged  to  be  inverfe- 
ly  as  the  fqiiairi  of  the  tubes. 

In  uiiog  (his  inArument,  u is  necefiary  that  theob- 
je6t  Ihould  fubiend  an  angle  larger  th.m  the  aperture- 
A or  D,  feen  from  the  other  cod  of  the  tube ; for, 
otherwife,  the  lengthening  of  the  tube  has  no  effed. 

To  avoid,  in  this  cafe,  making  the  inArument  of  an 
inconvenient  length,  or  making  the  aperture  D too 
narrow,  he  lias  rccoarlie  to  another  expedient-  He 
conAruels  an  inArument,  reprefented  (fig.  6 ),  confill- 
ing  of  two  objc^-glaAcs,  A£  and  DF,  exa^ly  equal, 
fixed  in  tho  ends  of  two  tubes  fix  or  feven  feet,  or,  in- 
fome  Cafes,  loor  ilfcctlong,  and  having  their  foci  at 
the  other  enda.  At  the  bottom  of  thefc  tubes  B,  are 
two  holes,  three  or  four  lines  in  diameter,  covered 
with  a piece  of  while  paper ; and  this  inArument  is 
ufed  cxaifUy  like  the  former. 

If  the  two  objefls  to  be  obferved  by  tliis  inArument 
be  not  equally  luminous,  the  light  that  iiTuesfrom  them 
muA  be  reduced  to  au  equality,  by  dimioiAiing  tbe 
aperture  of  one  of  the  object -glaflrs  ; and  then  the  re- 
maining furface  of  the  two  gUAet  will  give  the  propor* 
tioq  of  their  lights.  But  for  thU  purpofe,  the  central  i 
parts  of  the  gUfs  mud  be  covered  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion with  the  parts  near  tlie  circumference,  leaving  the 
aperture  fuch  as  is  reprefented  (fig.  7.),  becaufe  the 
middle  part  of  the  gUfs  is  thicker  and  1^  tranfpareot 
than  the  reA« 

If  all  the  obje£la  to  be  obferved  lie  nearly  in  the 
fame  dircAion,  our  author  obferves,  that  thefc  two 
long  tubes  may  be  reduced  into  one,  tbe  two  objeA- 

?;UGes  being  placed  clofe  together,  and  one  eye  glafs 
ufficing  for  them  both.  Tho  inAnunent  will  then  be 
the  fame  with  that  of  which  he  pubhlhcd  au  account 
in  1 748,  and  which  he  called  a be/tometer^  or  <^rimtxr,  ^ 
Our  author  obferves,  that  it  Is  not  the  abfulute  Thefe 
quantity,  but  only  the  mtenfity  of  the  light,  that 
meafured  by  thefe  two  inltruments,  or  the  number 
rays,  in  proportion  to  the  furfacc  of  the  luminous  bo-I^Qgi^ «?{ 
dy  j and  it  is  of  great  imponaace  that  thefc  two  thing#  light* 

be 
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Mea/itrei  be  diiliopiinihed.  The  lotCDHty  of  light  loaj’  he  very 
o<  Ut(Kt>  £TOt,  when  the  quantity!  an<l  iti  power  of  iliumina- 
^ ’ ting  other  bodies,  may  be  very  fmall,  on  act  oust  of 
the  fraallflefs  of  iti  furface  : or  the  contrary  may  be 
the  cafe,  when  the  furface  ii  latge. 

Having  esplained  thefe  metht^a  which  M.  Bouguer 
took  to  meafure  the  different  proporttooi  of  light! 
lhall  fubjoin  in  this  place  a few  mifccllaneoua  ciamplea 
of  hia  appUcation  of  them. 

It  is  obferrahle!  that  when  a perfoo  ftands  in  a place 
where  there  is  a flrong  light*  he  cannot  diftinguifh 
oljcda  that  are  placed  in  the  fhade  { nor  can  he  fee 
any  thing  upon  going  immediately  into  a place  where 
there  is  very  li'tle  light.  It  is  plain,  therefore!  that 
the  a^ion  of  a ilrong  light  upon  the  eye,  and  alfo  the 
impreffioii  which  it  leaves  upon  it*  mskci  it  infenfihle 
to  the  effect  of  a weaker  light.  M.  Bouguer  had  the 
rurioiity  to  endeavour  to  af^ertain  the  propoition  be« 
tween  the  intenfitiei  of  the  two  li^ghts  tn  this  cafe  f 
and  hy  throwing  the  light  of  two  eqml  candles  u;>on 
a board,  he  found  that  the  fhadow  made  by  intercept* 
iog  the  light  of  one  of  them,  could  net  ^ perceived 
by  his  eye,  upon  the  place  enlightened  by  the  other, 
at  little  more  than  eight  times  the  ditlance ; from 
whence  he  concluded,,  that  when  one  light  it  eight 
times  eight,  or  64  times  lefs  than  another,  its  pre* 
fence  or  abfence  will  not  be  perceived.  He  allowa, 
however,  that  the  effeci  mav  be  differeol  on  di.Terent 
eyes ; a nd  fuppofes  that  the  boundaries  in  this  cafe, 
with  reipc^  to  different  psrfoai,  may  lie  between  60 
and  Ko. 

Applying  the  two  tubes  of  hia  inflrumefir,  men* 
tiooed  a.bove,  to  meafure  the  intenfity  of  the  light  re* 
ftefled  from  different  parts  of  the  Iky  ; he  found,  that 
when  the  fun  was  25  degree*  high,  the  light  was  four 
times  flronger  at  the  dinance  of  eight  or  nine  degrees 
from  his  b^y,  than  it  was  at  31  or  32  degrees.  But 
what  (Iruck  him  the  rncfl  was  to  find,  that  when  the 
ftm  is  ly  or  ao  degrees  high,  the  light  decreafes  on 
the  fame  parallel  to  the  horiaon  to  no  or  120  de* 
grees,  and  then  increafes  a^aiu  to  the  place  easily 
oppr>Gte  to  the  fun. 

The  light  of  the  fun,  onr  author  obferves,  is  too 
firong,  and  that  of  the  ftnrs  too  weak,  to  determine 
the  varution' of  their  h*f,ht  at  different  altitudes:  hut 
as,  in  both  cafes,  it  mull  be  in  the  fame  proportion 
With  the  diminution  of  the  light  of  the  moon  in  the 
fame  ctreumfisnees,  he  made  his  obfervations  on  that 
luminary,  and  found,  that  its  light  at  19**  if/,  is  to 
14S  its  light  at  66^  ll^  as  iCIBt  to  25001  that  is,  the 
oaie  is  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  other.  He  chofc  ihofe 
particular  altitudes,  becaiife  they  are  thofe  of  the  fun 
tfeemen  folrtices  at  Croific,  where  he  then  refided. 

as  (Ificrcttt  When  one  limh  of  the  moon  touched  the  horizon  of 
the  fea,  its  light  was  2000  times  iris  than  at  the  alti- 
tude of  66'  11'.  Htit  this  proportion  he  acknowledges 
muft  be  fubjcA  to  many  variations,  the  atmorphere 
near  the  earth  varying  fo  much  in  its  denfity.  From 
this  obfervation*  he  concludes,  thst  at  a medium  light 
is  diminifhrd  iothe  proportion  of  about  2500  to  1681, 
in  travcrfing  7^69  imfes  of  denfr  air. 
y»-.i{K.n  LaHiy,  our  accurate  pliilofopher  applied  hia  infiru* 
**'^*'^  different  parts  ot  the  fun’s  dif«,  and  found 

Sttli.  fthc  centre  is  confidcrably  more  luminotis  than  the 

SauiA)  eatrcffljtics  of  it.  As  near  as  be  could  make  the  ob- 
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fervation,  it  was  more  luminoni  than  apart  of  the  Ulfk  hfesfur-? 
^ths  of  the  femidiameter  from  it,  in  the  proportion  of  U;»*>t.^ 
of  3?  to  28  } which,  as  he  ohfervci,  is  more  than  in  ' ' ' 


the  proportion  of  the  fines  of  the  angles  of  obliquity. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  obferves,  that  both  the  primary 
and  fecond*ry  planets  are  more  luminous  at  their  edgea 
than  near  their  centres. 


The  comparifonoF  the  light  of  the  fun  and  moon  Is 
a fubjed  that  has  frequently  exercifed  the  thoughts  of 
philofophers ; but  wc  find  nothing  but  random  conjee* 
tures,  before  our  author  applied  nis  accurate  meafiires 
in  this  cafe.  In  general,  the  light  of  the  moon  is 
imagioed  to  l>ear  a muck  greater  proportion  to  that  of 
the  fun  than  it  really  does  { and  not  only  art  the  ima- 
ginations of  the  vulgar,  but  thofe  of  plulofophers  al- 
fo,  impoCed  upon  with  refpe£^  to  it.  It  was  a great 
furprife  to  M.  de  I'l  Hire  to  find  that  he  could  no*, 
by  the  help  of  any  burning  mirror,  colied  the  beams 
of  the  moon  in  a fufficient  quantity  to  produce  the 
leaft  fcnfiSlc  heat.  Other  philufophers  have  fince 
made  the  like  attempts  with  mirrors  of  greater  power, 
though  without  any  greater  fucceffi  { but  this  will  not 
furprife  us,  whtn  wc  fee  the  refult  of  M.  Bougucr’s 
obfcrvatlunt  on  this  fubjtd. 

in  order  to  folvc  thia  curious  pro’  lcm  concerning  M.  B?»u. 
the  comparifon  of  the  light  of  the  fun  and  moon,  be  Tver’s  cd* 
compared  each  of  them  to  that  of  a cindie  in  a durk 
room,  one  in  the  day-time,  and  the  other  in  the  night 
following,  when  the  moon  was  at  her  mean  diftance  ihc  lutor*. 
from  the  earth } and,  after  many  trials,  he  concluded 
that  the  light  of  the  fun  is  nbout  300,000  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  moon ; which  is  fuch  a dilproportlon, 
that,  as  be  obferves,  it  can  be  no  wonder  that  phihi- 
fuphers  have  had  fia  little  fucceft  in  their  attempts  to 
collect  the  light  of  the  moon  with  burning-glaffcs. 

For  the  largeff  of  them  will  not  increafe  the  light  icoo 
times;  which  will  flill  leave  the  light  of  the  moon,  in 
the  focus  of  the  mirror,  30c  tixes  lefs  than  the  in:c:> 
fity  of  the  common  Ut^ht  of  the  fun. 

To  this  account  of  the  pioportiun  of  light  which 
we  af^ually  receive  from  the  moon,  it  cannot  be  dif- 
pltafing  to  the  reader,  if  we  compaie  it  with  the  quan- 
tity which  would  have  been  tranfmllled  to  us  from 
that  opaque  body,  if  it  reflected  all  the  light  it  re- 
ccives.  Dr  Smith  thought  that  he  had  provvd,  from 
two  different  confideralions,  that  the  light  of  the  full 
moon  would  be  to  ourday  I ghl  as  l to  about  92,900, 
if  nb  rays  were  loti  at  the  moou. 

In  the  firft  place,  he  fuppofes  lh«  the  moon,  en- pj, 
lightened  by  the  fun,  is  as  luminous  as  the  clo:^’s  are  rAkuLa««.. 
at  *a  medium.  He  therefore  ruppofed  the  light  of  the 
fuQ  to  be  equal  to  that  of  a whole  hemifphrre  of 
clouds,  or  as  many  moons  as  would  cover  the  fuifact* 
of  the  heavens.  But  on  this  Dr  Priefticy  obferves, 
that  it  is  true,  the  light  of  the  fun  fhining  p;rpendi- 
cuiirly  upon  any  furface  would  be  qquil  to  the  light 
refle^led  from  the  whole  hcmifphere,  if  every  part  re- 
fledged  all  the  light  that  fell  upon  it’s  hut  the  light 
that  would  in  fact  lie  received  from  the  whole  herni- 
fphere  (pvrt  of  it  being  received  obliquely)  would  he 
only  one-bslf  as  much  as  would  be  reocived  from  the 
whole  hemifphere,  if  every  pan  of  it  (honc  dirtitly 
upon  the  furface  to  be  illuminated. 

In  hit  Remarks,  par.  97,  Dr  Smith  demonfiirtea 
bis  method  of  calculation  in  the  following  manner. 
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Mc'flw*  «•  Let  llielitlW  rrcte  ef^g  reprcfcnt  the  taoem  • 
oi  rnltghtencd  by  the  fun,  and  the  great  circle 

ael>,  a fphcfital  (hcU  concentric  to  the  moon,  and 
CctXXllteuching  the  earth  ; a f>.  any  diameter  of  that  iTwh  p^r- 
hg- 6-  pendicnljr  to  a grot  clrilc  of  the  moon’*  body,  re- 
j>refented  by  it«  diameter  cJ;  e the  pl«ce  of  the  ^hell 
receiving  full  moon  li^  ht  from  the  bright  hernifpherc 
S^Z'  Kow,  becatife  the  furface  of  the  moon  i»  rough 
like  that  of  the  rtsrth,  we  mny  alloif  that  the  fdn’»- 
Tuy%  incident  npon  any  fmall  p:irt  of  it,  with  cny  ob* 
Irquity,  are  rcfleilcd  from  it  cvny  way  nhkci  aa  if 
they  were  emitted.  And  thcreftwe,  if  the  fegment  <// 
(hone  alone,  ihk  pioints  tf,  e,  would  be  equ-lly  iHunvi- 
nated  by  it ; nnd  iikewlfc  if  the  remaining  bright 
fegment  tig  (hone  alune,  the  points  i e would  L«  equal- 
ly illuminated  by  it.  Confequenily,  if  the  hjrhtai  the 
, point  a was  increafed  by  the  light  at  it  would  be- 

come equal  to  the  full  moon-light  at  e.  And  con- 
ceiving the  fame  transfer  to  be  made  horn  every  pomt 
of  the  hemifphcricaJ  furface  hlil  to  their  opporuc 
pointa  in  the  hrmifphefc  kneb^  the  loriner  hemi- 
fpbere  would  he  Itft  quite  dark,  and  the  latter  would 
he  uniftmmly  ilinrr.inatcd  with  full  moon-light;  ariling 
ironva  quantity  of  the  fun’*  light,  which,  immcdiistcly 
before  its  incidence  on  the  moon,  wotild  uniformly  il- 
luminate a circular  pi  me  equal  to  a great  circle  of  her 
body,  called  her  SJl.  'I  hcrclore  the  quantities  of 
light  bein  ^ the  fimc  upon  both  furfaces,  the  deirfity 
of  the  fun’s  iuei  ient  light  is  to  the  dentity  of  full 
moon-Kght,  as  that  hemifpheric.l  furface  hek  it  to 
tite  faid  dtik  ; that  ii,  as  any  other  bcmifpherical  fur- 
face  whofr*  centre  is  at  the  eye,  to  that  part  df  it  w hich 
the  moon’j  dilh  appears  to  pofTcfs  very  nearly,  Ijccaufc 
It  fubtenda  hut  a fm-ll  angle  at  the  eye  ; that  it,  at 
radint  of  the  heroifpherc  to  the  vcrfcd  fine  of  the 
moon’s  apparent  femidiameter,  or  at  io,ooc^oo  to 


1 toC-—  or  as  9C,40S  to  i ; taking  the  moon’*  mean 

horizo  ntal  diameter  to  be  |6'  7". 

“ Slriftly  fpeaking,  thit  rule  compires  moon  light 
at  the  earth  with  day-light  at  the  moon  ; the  medium 
of  which,  at  her  quadratures,  i«  the  fame  as  onr  day- 
light; butStlcfs  at  her  full  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of 
365  to  36^),  or  thcixabout,  that  i<»,  of  the  fun’t  di- 
Pancei  from  the  earth  and  full  moon  : and  therefore 
full-muon  light  would  be  to  our  day-light  .aj  about  x 
to  90.90c,  if  no  rays  were  loll  at  the  mboti. 

**  becundiy,  1 fsy  ihnt  full  mocn  light  is  to  any 
other  morm  light  as  the  whole  dilk  of  the  moon  to 
the  p^irt  that  appears  enlightened,  confidered  upon  a 
Ffg  9.  plane  furface.  Tor  now  let  the  earth  be  at  and  let 
r//  be  perpendicular  to and  to  r//:  then  it  it 
. pUin,  that  X / is  equal  to  </m;  and  that  it  equal  to 
n pcipctuiK'uIar  fcklion  of  the  fun’t  rays  incident  upon 
the  trch  <4’i  ""’hich  at  I appears  equal  to  dm ; the 
eye  being  unable  to  cliilinguifii  the  unequal  ciidanect 
of  itsjparit.  In  like  manner,  conceiving  the  moon's 
to  confili  of  innumeriMe  phyfical  circles  pa- 
*»lS  rrprefented  at  A,  the  fame  reafon 

for  every  one  of  thefe  circles  as  for  ^fd^.  It 
ftdlow#  then,  that  the  bright  ]<art  rf  tlic  fnrfaie  vifihic 
at  w l cn  reduced  to  a flat  as  repr.  fcntcd  at  B,  hy 
♦ heerefeent  wiU  be  eqirt:!  anj  fir.iilar  to  a 

t crpcr.dicsd.r  Lfiioa  of  al!  the  i.-tys  iiKidenC  on  that 
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put,  r.prcfcmcd  «t  C t>i*  eftfeert  ftntf.  Now<>r  AW 
tilt  u'hole  dilk  l«iti-  iii  prupoitiun  ta  tni,  trtfrent, 

<u  the  quanliiiet  of  li/ht  iiicidtiu  upon  them  ) and  tl«:'  ' < ' 

light  failing  upon  cvtrjr  rough  panidt,  being  cquull, 
rarificd  in  diverging  to  the  eye  at  d,  couiidtred  o< 
cquidilUnt  from  llieiii  nil ; it  fu  lou  t,  that  full  moon- 
light it  to  thi.  momi-light  at  the  whole  dijjc  fdqc  to 
the  crcfccnt  /'Jqm/*. 

“ Therefore,  liir  compounding  ihit  ratio  with  that 
in  the  fon.-.cr  remark,  daylight  it  to  moon  light  aa 
the  fuifaec  of  an  heoiifphcre  whofc  centre  ia  at  th. 
eye,  to  the  part  of  ih.il  furface  which  apptara  to  be 
pofleiTed  by  the  enlightened  part  of  the  moon.** 

Mr  Miehell  n.ade  hit  c,  mputation  in  a much  inoreMrMt 
firople  and  cafy  maimer,  and  in  whith  there  ia  muchchdl  vaJ- 
Icfb  danger  of  falling  iaio  any  millakc.  Cnniiderir.g ' 
the  diitance  of  the  moou  from  the  luu,  and  that  tlie 
denfity  of  the  light  mull  dcercafc  in  the  proportion  of 
the  fqiiare  of  that  dillance,  he  i alculaittl  the  ricDfiiy 
ot  tht  fun  a light,  at  that  dillance,  in  proportion  to  lu 
deulily  at  tlie  fuiiace  of  the  fun ; ainl  in  ihia  manner 
he  found,  that  if  he  moon  icSccted  all  the  light  it  re- 
ceirea  from  the  fun,  it  would  only  he  the  45,oco:h 
par.  ot  ilie  light  we  rective  from  the  greater  lumi- 
nary. Admitting,  therefore,  that  tuooa  light  i.  only 
a jOO,o.-  oih  part  of  the  light  of  the  fun,  Mr  MidK-U 
coneludea,  that  it  reflefta  no  ntore  than  kctwccii  the 
6th  and  7th  part  of  what  falls  upon  it. 

SbCT.  IV.  OJ"  jibirration^ 

Tot  great  praaical  ufc  of  the  fciciice  of  optica  iiTheVrtrf 
to  aid  human  fight  t hut  rt  has  been  rrptatcdly  ob  *^*"'^ 
ferved  during  the  progrefa  of  thia  article,  that  in 
couHrudling  dioptric  ! iurtrumeiita  for  this  purpofe, 
grc-:t  oSfficulticv  at  lie  from  the  aberration  of  light. 

It  has  been  fiiown,  page  iS8,  &c.  bow  to  determine 
the  concouife  of  any  refracled  ray  P1-*  with  the  ray 
HVCl'*  (ftga.  y,  6,  &c.  Plate  CCCL.V.)  which  pallcs 
Ihiotightbecentre  C.and  therefore  f Jli  perpendieulaily 
on  the  fpherical  furface  at  the  vertex  V,  and  fuflert  no 
tcfradtnin.  This  is  the  conjugate  focus  to  R for 
the  two  rays  RP,  RV,  and  for  another  ray  ftowing 
from  R and  falling  on  the  furface  at  an  equal  dillance 
on  the  opfufitc  lide  to  P.  In  (hart,  it  ia  the  con- 
jugate focus  for  all  the  rays  flowing  from  R and  fill- 
ing on  the  f])herical  furface  in  tlie  circumference  of  a 
circle  defcril  td  hy  the  icvolution  of  the  point  P round 
tltc  axis  RVCF  t that  is,  of  all  the  ray,  which  oo- 
cu]>y  the  conical  furface  deferihed  by  the  restdavia, 
of  RP,  and  the  refracted  rays  oeeupy  the  conical  fiw- 
fjct  prndticevl  by  the  revolution  of  FF*. 

Rut  00  other  rays  flowing  from  R are  coUeded  k 
F’ ; for  it  appeared  in  the  drmondratiou  of  that  pn>- 
polition,  that  rays  incident  at  a greater  didance  from 
the  txU  RC  were  coUedtrd  at  a point  between  C 
and  F*  i and  then  the  rays  which  are  incident  on  the 
whole  arch  PC,  or  the  fphericsl  furface  gencraied  by 
;iu  revolution  rewd  RC,  although  they  all  enda  the 
axis  RC,  are  difl'ufed  over  a cuutin  portion  of  it,  by 
ivh.tt  has  been  caUed  the  aberration  of  figure.  R j, 
ealied  aljo  (but  improperly)  the  aicriaticn  from  the 
geometrical  fnvus,  hy  which  is  meant  the  focus  of  an 
infinitely  fluidcr  pcn.  il  of  rays,  of  whieluitie  middle 
ray  (or  axis  of  the  peued)  occuiiics  the  leoa  RC.aod 
5 fulfcra 
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Of  Abcrra*  fnffm  w refrsiif^Jon. 

we  malie  mRV— »iRC  : «RV  = VC  : VF»  the  point 
’ F »*  called  the  gcometiicai  focui#  and  i*  the  remoteJl 
limit  from  C of  all  the  fixi  (equally  geometrical)  of 
T^y%  flowing  from  R.  The  ochef  limit  is  esflly  de> 
termined  by  conflm^ing  the  problem  for  the  eatrcoie 
|>oiQt  of  the  given  arch. 

It  M evident  from  the  eonflniftion,  that  while  the 
point  of  incidence  P is  nc;ir  to  V,  the  line  CK  io« 
•'  crrales  but  very  Jink,  and  therefore  CF  diminilhes 
little,  aifd  the  tefradted  rayi  ste  but  littk  dilfufed  from 
F}  and  therefore  they  arc  much  deofer  in  its  vicinity  than 
any  other  point  of  the  aaia  It  will  foon  be  evident 
that  they  arc  iocompanlily  tknfer.  It  is  on  this  ac* 
count  that  the  point  F has  been  called  the  conjugate 
focus  >«r*  to  R,  and  the  geometrical  focus 

and  the  diffufion  has  been  cslUd  a^rrafiom.  A geo* 
metrical  pn/inc  R is  thus  reprefented  l<y  a very  froall 
circle  {or  ph)  tical  p<iinl  a«  it  si  improperly  called)  at  F, 
and  F hat  dras^n  the  chief  attention.  And  as,in  the  per- 
formance of  ojslical  inilrurrenM,  it  is  neceiTary  that 
this  catendeJ  repicfnitBtiun  of  a mathematical  point 
K tc  very  finall,  that  may  not  fcnflbly  inietrrre  with 
the  reprerrnutions  of  the  points  adjacent  to  R.  and 
thus  cauie  iiki>(tir.et  vtiion,  a l:mit 
extent  of  the  nttractmg  for^ice  which 
ployed  to  produce  this  rcprefcnt^iiun 
dently  diminiiVs  the  quantity  of  light,  and  renders 
the  vifloo  iil/ture^  though  dntinfCl*  Artifls  H;ivc 
therefore  cndcirvoured  to  execute  refr.ifting  furf^e'es 
of  tnrms  not  fpbcrtcaly  wKkh  rulk^  accurMcIy  to 
cne  pAjint  the  light  iffuiag  ftem  another,  and  the  ma- 
themtiCicinni  h^ve  fumifhed  them  wuh  fotmi  having 
rhii  pfoj>CTty  ; but  their  attemrti  have  been  fmitlefs. 
bpK'.rical  furfacta  are  the  only  ones  w!ii-.  b can  be 
executed  with  acruncy.  are  done  hy  grinding 

t«V  refn^img  fuUtancc  in  n mouid  of  proper  mate- 
futl?.  When  this  is  fphcrical,  the  two  uork  them* 
frlvriy  with  tooderatc  attention,  into  an  cxa<^t  Tpheret 
bccaufc  if  any  part  i«  more  prominent  thun  anuther, 
it  is  ground  away,  and  the  whole  gets  of  neceinty 
anc  curvature.  Ami  ;t  is  ailonilhiag  to  what  degree 
of  accuracy  ihii  is  done.  An  error  of  the  ro-llioncih 
part  of  arv  inch  would  totally  deftroy  iHe  fi^jrr  of  a 
miiroT  of  an  indi  fiiral  djflance,  {o  as  to  make  it 
ufelcfs  for  the  coarfeft  mftrument  Therefore  all  at- 
tempts to  make  otlwr  figures  are  given  up.  t’ideed 
oOur  rcafons  n»akc  them  worfe  than  rpbericil,  fwn 
when  accurately  executed.  They  wouM  net  c(4k^ 
to  accurate  fotnfes  the  rays  of  nhh'quc  pencils. 

It  ie^v»4enl  trcirv  thefc  obfcriationc,  that  the  theory 
nf  atenationi  is  .bfoluteiy  necefiary  fnr  the  ruccefv 
fol  conHnictfon  of  optical  inftrtimenta  ; and  it  mufl 
be  arcepiablt  to  the  reader  to  have  a fhorl  account 
ot  it  in  this  place.  Enough  fhjll  br  faid  here  to  ih<>w 
tfe  nature  and  eftcMs  it  in  opth^inflm- 

ments,  str-!  in  fon.c  o4  the  more  cnrioit':  phenomena 
of  riatnre.  Under  the  ani*  k TttBscors  the  fuh- 
}eA  will  He  refumerJ,  in  fuch  a ci.'iiiner  as  to  eria!  le 
thf  reader  who  pofTefles  a very  modoite  fliare  <»f  m-s- 
thematicsl  knowlrl^'e,  rot  O’ly  to  nnlerilaoii  how 
aStrraliofts  are  i>>creale  1 an  1 dm  inifhe  *.  but  alfo  how, 
lya  proptr  em,  knerent  ot  lon'rary  a^'erraHons,  tbnr 
hu;t‘u!  elf.dls  may  be  f.Vwal?  e»--/lr>fA  remove  I in  all  un- 
portaot  cdkfk  /sad  the  uunucr  iu  whidi  the  fob* 
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But  there  ii  no  foch  focus.  Bat  jefl  ihsH  be  treated  in  the  prefent  general  fleeteb,  wiUO*  Abm«- 
havc  the  advantage  of  pointing  out  at  the  fame  time,  . \ 

the  maxims  of  conflruflioti  of  the  greatdl  put  of  ' ^ 

optical  inilrumentv,  which  generally  ptrxJuce  their 
effects  by  means  of  peorils  of  rays  which  arc  cither 
out  of  the  axil  altogether,  or  are  obliq-;e  to  it;  cafes 
which  are  fcldom  cooliJercd  in  elemenuty  ttcatifes  of 
optics. 

Let  l‘V»  (flg.  I.)  be  a fpherical  furface  of  a re-  Fixte 
feasting  (uhAance  (ghifs  for  inltancel,  of  which  C is  ^^^^*** 
the  centre,  and  let  an  iudciinitcly  llendrr  pencil  of 
rays  AP  ap  be  fnrident  on  it,  in  a direction  parallel 
to  a ray  CV  paiTing  through  the  centre.  It  ia  re- 
quired to  determine  the  focus / of  this  pencil  j.j 

Let  AP  le  refradted  into  PF.  Draw  Cl,  CR  theH<  w (ore- 
fines  of  incidence  and  refridion,  ami  CP  the  radius. ‘^fdy  the 


Draw  RB  perpendicular  to  CP,  and  B/  parallel  to 
AP  or  CV,  I Cry,  iirll,y  is  the  fucus  of  the  inde-”**'****' 
finitely  fiender  pencil,  or,  more  accurately  fpc.Tking,y 
is  the  remotcH  limit  from  P of  tlie  concourk  of  rays 
with  PF’.  rvfraCdcd  l.y  points  lyin;»  without  the  arch 
VP,  or  the  nc.ireit  limit  for  rays  incident  between  V 
and  P. 

Draw  the  radius  C^r%  the  Hnr  p/";  an.1  draw  p^f 
w thus  kt  to  the  parallel  to  V/,  and  Po  perpendicular  to  P /.  It  is  .. 

ich  mud  be  em-  evident,  that  if  /be  the  focus,  r* P/  i*  the  angle  of 

n.  But  this  evi-  refraffion  cnrrtf^nding  to  the  angle  of  incidcnirc  u/C, . 

aa  C’P/  is  the  angle  eorrefpondiag  to  APC.  Alfi» 

PC/  is  the  iojreiT.cnt  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  and 
the  angle  r'/f  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  angle  C’lV* 

andC’Cc,  anl  the  angle  ^p/  is  etpjal  to  the  angle 

pfP.  Therefore  tV/.=;C*Fy+P.C/)',-fP//.  There- 
fore  PC p^P fp  is  the  correlpooding  increment  of  the 
angle  of  refra^ion  Alfo,  lecaufe  RPo^CP^ 
right  ^l«)  the  angle pPo  =KPC,  and  Po:P/= 

1 hereforv,  by  a preceding  Leromn  in  this  aiHicIe,i»4|re}a6»' 
tvi  have  PC p-\~P fp  •,  PCp  = tan.  rtf.  jtan.  inciL  = &c. 

T,  R:T,  I;  and  P/p  i PC/  = T,  R - T.  I : T,  I, 

= diff,:T.r,  bu. 

=PR  : P/,  = DR  : b3  (bccaufc  DP  U paral- 
lel to  B/by  conrtniflibn)  — tin.  CPR  — tan.  CPI  : 
tin.  CP!  Now  C PI  is  the  angle  of  inridenc?  ; and 
therefore  CPR  is  the  nnyle  properly  correfponding  tr» 
it  as  an  angle  of  rcfrrf^tiun,  and  the  point  / 'n  pn  pxrly 
determined. 

Hcuce  the  following  rule  . As  the  difTtrmce  of  the 
tangents  of  incidence  and  rrfraftton  is  to  the  tangent, 
of  incidence,  fois-ihe  radius  of  the  furf«c«  mnhiplietl 
by  the  cofine  of  refraftfon  to  the  tKflahcc  of  the  focus 
of  an  infliiitriy  flen  ’er  pencil  of  paraUcl  inci  lent  rsys. 

N.  Ji.  We  hcrccoofider  the  c«  fine  cf  rehadticn  as  n 
number.  This  wi>  fird  done  by  the  crkhratr.l  Leww 
nhard  Euler,  and  is  one  of  the  greateft  irriprovementn 
in  matheman'es  whirh  this  centurycin  boaft  of  The 
fines,  langmis,  fecints,  dtc.  are  confWered  a®  fm^^ionil 
numbers,  ot  which  the  radius  is  unity.  Thus,  CP  X 

I CP 

fia.  35®,  is  the  frme  thing  with  o*"  And  in 
like  manner,  CB,’  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  ax**  X 

fin.  19®  28*  is  the  fame  thing  with  — of  CB. 

CB  ...  ^ 

Alfa-— — : is  the  iwjie  ibu’.g  with  twice  CB,  &c. 
cof.Oo^  ^ la: 
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-Of  A*'  rri*  *ln  tKi*  m*rnrr,  *BE=rBCX  fin.  BCE,  and  alfo  BE 
^ . =CEXta»L  BCE»»nd  CB  = CExfcc.  BCE,  flcc.&c. 

Thii  manner  of  confidering  the  linea  which  occtir  la 
{'comctricat  confiruflions  is  of  immenrcufe  In  all  parts 
of  mixed  mathematics;  and  no  vhere  more  remarkably 
than  In  optics,  the  moft  beautiful  example  of  them. 
Of  this  an  important  inftance  {h:i)l  now  be  given. 

Coro/.  1.  The  difiance /G  of  this  lateral  focus  from 
the  axis  CV  (that  is,  from  the  line  drawm  through  the 
centre  parallel  to  the  incident  light)  is  proportionalto 
the  cube  of  the  feml^apcrture  PH  of'tbc  rphettcal  fur- 
face. 

For/G=BE.  Now  BE=CBx  fin.  BCE,  =OB 
X fin.  CPA;  and  CB=  RCX  cof.  RGB,  =RCX  fm. 
CPU,  and  RC-CPxfin.CPR:  IVirfore  BE  = PC 
' X fin.  * CPRx  fin.  PCA,  “PCX  fin.‘  refr.  X fin.  Incid. 

* w*  . 

but  fia.*  lefr.  = fin,*  incid.  Therefore,  finally, 

BE,  or_/G=iPCX— Xfin.’  incid:  Bui  PC.  fin.  Incid. 
«* 

is  evidently  PH  the  firmi-aperturc  ; therefore  the  pro* 
pofition  is  manifefi. 

Coro/.  2.  Now  let  this-flendcr  pencil  of  raya  be  in- 
cident at  the  vertex  V.  The  focus  will  now  be  a point 
F in  the  axil,  determined  by  making  CV : CF=m — 
n:m.  Let  the  incident  pencil  gra.lually  recede  from 
the  axi.s  CF,  ftill,  however,  keeping  parallel  to  it.  The 
foens /will  always  be  found  in  a curve  line  LC'F,  fo 
<uDfiituted  that  the  ordinate  G will  be  as  the  cube 
of  the  line  PH,  perpendicular  to  the  axis  intercepted 
between  the  axis  and  that  point  of  the  furface  which 
is  cut  by  a tangent  to  the  curve  in  f. 

All  the  refracted  rays  will  be  tangents  to  this  curve, 
and  the  adjacent  rays  will  rrofi  each  other  in  thefe  la* 
teral  foci/;  and  will  therefore  be  incomparably  more 
denfe  along  the  curve  than  any  where  within  its  area. 
This  is  finely  iliufirated  by  receiving  on  white  paper 
the  light  of  the  fun  refradted  through  a globe  or  cy- 
linder of  glafs  filled  with  water.  If  the  paper  is  held 
parallel  to  the  xxti  of  the  cylinder,  and  clofe  to  it,  the 
illuminated  part  wiU  be  b^iunded  by  two  very  bright 
parallel  lines,  where  it  ia  cut  by  the  curve;  and  thefe 
jines  will  gradually  approach  each  other  as  the  paper  is 
withdrawn  from  the  vcfill,  till  they  coalcfce  Into  one 
very  bright  line  at  F,  or  near  it.  If  the  paper  be  held 
with  its  end  touching  the  vefiel,  and  its  plane  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  axis,  the  whole  progrefs  at  the 
curve  will  be  diftIndUy  feen. 

As  fuch  globes  were  ufed  for  burning-glafies,  the 
point  of  greaiefl  condenfation  (which  U very  near  but 
not  exadOy  in  F)  was  called  the  focut.  When  thefe 
cutves  were  obfi:rred  by  Mr  Tebirnhaufa,  he  called 
them  (ovJHct ; and  thofe  formed  by  refradlion  he  call- 
ed t&ataujltuy  to  iiifiinguilh  them  from  the  nuaca%ifiict 
, formed  by  refiedliec.  . 

It  is  fomewhat  furprifing,  that  thefe  curves  have 
been  fo  little  fiudied  fince  the  time  of  Tchirnbaiifs. 
The  tlodrtne  of  aberrations  has  indeed  been  ennfidered 
in  a manner  Independent  on  their  properties.  But 
whoever  confidersthe  progrefg  of  rays  in  the  eye-picce 
cf  optical  inftrumcntv,  will  fee  that  the  kuowlc<lgc  of 
the  properties  of  diacauliie  curves  determines  diredtly, 
ami  atmofi  accurately,  the  foci  and  images  that  are 
formed  there.  For,  let  the  olijed  glafs  of  a telcCcope 
or  micrufi  ope  be  of  any  dimcnlions,  Uie  pencils  inci* 
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dent  on  the  eye-glafies  are  ahvofiall  of  this  evanefceotOf  Abetrs. 
hulk.  Tlicfc  advantages  will  be  ihowo  in  their  proper . 
places : iind  w<  proceed  at  prefem  to  extend  our  know*  • 
ledge  of  abrrrationa  in  general,  firR  confidering  the 
aberrations  of  parallel  incident  rays. 

Abiding  by  the  infiance  rcprclcnted  by  the  figure, 
it  13  evident  that  the  caufiic  will  touch  the  furface  in  a 
point  ft  fo'fitualed  that  cf’fK  smta.  'Hie  refradl* 
ed  ray  will  touch  the  furface,  and  will  croft  the 
axil  in  , the  nenrefi  limit  of  diffufion  along  the  axis. 

If  the  furface  is  of  fmallcr  extent,  la  P\^,  the  caufiic 
begins  at  ft  m hen  the  extreme  refhicled  ray  P / touchca 
the  caufiic,  and  croHes  the  axis  in  F',  and  the  oppu* 
file  branch  of  the  caufiic  in  K.  If  there  be  drawn  an 
ordinate  KO  k to  the  caufiic,  it  is  evident  that  the 
whole  light  incident  on  the  furface  PV  n pailes  through 
the  circle  whofe  diameter  is  K f,  and  that  the  cirde  it 
the  fmtUefi  fpacc  which  receives  a//  the  refnAed 
light. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  confider  the  manner  inHowii^ 
which  the  light  is  dillributed  over  the  furface  of  this dift'wv- 
drcle  of  fmallcft  diffufum  ; far  this  is  the  rcprcfenta-|^|^,  , 
tion  of  one  point  of  ihe  infinitely  diftant  radiut 
jeA.  Each  point  of  a planet,  for  ioftance,  is  repre- dl^uGoa. 
Tented  by  this  little  circle  ; and  as  the  circles  repre- 
Tenting  the  dilferent  adjacent  points  muft  interfere  with 
each  other,  an  indifiinAnefs  mufi  anTe  fimllarto  what 
is  abrerved  when  we  view  an  objeA  through  a pair  of 
fpecUcks  which  do  not  fit  the  eye.  The  indifiinA* 
nefa  muft  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  points 
whofe  circles  of  diffufion  interfere  ; that  is,  to  the  area 
of  thefe  circles,  provided  that  the  light  is  uniforavly 
diffiifed  over  them : but  if  it  be  very  rare  at  the  cir- 
cumference, the  impreflion  made  by  the  circles  belong- 
ing to  the  adjacent  points  mufi  be  lefs  fcnfible.  Ac- 
cordingly, Sir  Uaac  Newton,  fuppofingit  incomparably 
rarer  at  the  circumference  than  towards  the  centre,  af- 
firms, that  the  iodifiiodnefs  of  telefcopes  arifiog  from 
the  fphcrical  figure  of  the  obJcA-glafs  was  Tome  thou- 
fand  timet  lels  than  that  arifing  from  the  unequal  re- 
frangibility  of  light;  and  therefore,  that  the  attempts 
to  improve  them  by  dtmioifiiiog  or  removing  this  ab^- 
ration  were  needlcfs,  while  the  difilitAnds  irom  oneqaal 
refrangibiiity  remained.  It  is  furprifing,  that  a phi- 
lofopber  fo  eminent  for  fagacity  and  for  mathematical 
knowledge,  fiiould  have  made  fuch  1 mlfiake,  and  un- 
fortunate that  the  authority  of  hia  great  name  hindered 
others  from  examining  the  mafler,  irufiing  to  his  af- 
fenion,  that  the  light  was  fo  rare  at  the  border  of  this 
circle.  Hit  mifiike  is  furprifing,  bccaufe  the  very  na- 
ture of  a caufiic  ihould  have  fiiowcd  him,  that  the  light 
was  infinitely  denfe  at  the  borders  of  the  circle  of 
fmallcft  diffufion.  'l*be  Srft  perfon  who  dcteAed  this 
overfight  of  the  Britifli  phiiefopher  was  the  Abbd 
Bofcovich,  who,  in  a diffettation  publiibed  at  Vienna 
in  1767,  ihowed,  by  a very  beautiful  analyfia,  that  tbe 
diftribution  was  extremely  different  from  what  Newton 
had  afferted,  and  that  the  fuperior  indiftinAneft  ari- 
fing  from  unequal  refrangibility  was  incomparably  Icfi 
than  he  had  faid.  We  Ihall  attempt  to  make  this  de- 
licate and  ioterefiiag  matter  conceivable  by  thofe  who 
have  but  fmall  mathematical  preparation. 

Let  the  curve  DVZClc  zv  d f fig.  2.>  be  the  cauftic  PUte 
(magnified),  £1  it!  axis,  I the  focus  of  central  rayi,COCl#X'U 
13  the  foaia  of  extreme  rays,  and  ID  tbe  line  coataia- 

mg 
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Of of  jji  intermediate  raya,  and  CO  < 

, the  difitnetfr  of  *Iie  circle  of  TmitllcU  dimitioa. 

It  is  p!aia,  tliat  from  the  centre  O there  can  be 
drawn  two  rays  OV,  O t»,  touching  the  caiiilic  lu  V,  r. 
'fhertforc  the  point  O will  receive  the  ray  EO,  which 
palTci  through  the  vertex  of  the  refracting  furfaccy  and 
all  the  rays  which  are  incident  oo  the  circumference  of 
ruifcle  deftribed  on  the  refracting  furfare  by  the  extre- 
mity of  the  ray  OV.  ovOv.  Tlie  dcndiy  of  lire  light 
at  O will  therefore  he  indefinitely  great. 

From  the  point  C there  cm  be  drawn  two  rays ; 
one  of  them  CX  touching  the  CsulUc  in  C.  and  the 
other  C,  touching  it  at  d on  the  oppofitc  fide.  Tlie 
rays  whii-h  touch  the  LT.ufiic  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Cfy  both  in  the  arch  CV  and  the  anh  Cl  will  cut 
OC  in  pf  int«  indefinitely  near  to  each  other  ; becaufe 
their  difianve  from  each  other  in  the  liite  OC  will  be 
to  their  uniform  diHance  on  the  refraaiog  furfacc  as 
the  difiance  between  their  points  of  contad  wntli  the 
cauflic  to  the  dlfianceof  ihefc  pointi  from  the  refradk* 
itig  furface.  Here  there  lure  at  C the  denfity  of  the 
light  will  alfo  be  indefinitely  great. 

From  any  point  H,  lying  between  O and  C|  may 
he  drawn  three  rays.  One  o:  them.  LI  IT.  P,  touch* 
ing  the  arch  CD  of  the  camlic  in  T,  cutting  the  rc- 
fraifling  furface  in  P,  and  the  axis  in  I.  : aiiothcr. 
/Hz',  touching  the  arch  Cl  of  the  cauiFc  in  /.  llic 
tUtd  is  H toticl.ing  the  arch  ..  d of  the  oppofite 
btanch  of  the  cauilic  in  r. 

It  will  greatly  sfllll  our  concepllutis  of  this  fuhjcift, 
if  we  confidcr  a ray  of  light  from  the  rcfiaCking  fur 
fate  as  a tlmrad  altadicd  at  1 of  thi*  figure,  or  at  F 
tCCXUll®^  fig.  I.  and  gradually  unlappcd  from  the  caufiic 
DVCl  on  one  fide,  and  thui  lapped  cn  the  oppofite 
branch  \ £ \>  d \ and  attend  to  the  point  of  its  intcr- 
fe^iion  with  the  diameter  t OC  of  the  circle  of  Iroall- 
efi  diiTufioo.  » 

I herefurey  t.  let  the  ray  be  firil  fuppofed  to  pats 
through  tl)c  refra6:ug  furface  at  F.  the  right  hand 
fxtiemity  of  tlic  aycrturc.  The  thread,  is  then  folded 
up  oil  t!ie  whole  right  hand  branch  ICVD  of  tlie 
taufiic;  and  it  the  llraiglit  part  of  it  M)  le  pruducedy 
it  Will  cut  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  fmallcfi  difiiu 
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ruler  rouft  now  be  applied  to  the  other  branch  of  the  Of  Aberra* 
caiitlic  Icrvi/,  and  the  point^of  contact  will  afeend.  . 

from  I to  c,  the  extremity  will  pafs  from  A iox»  half  ' 
way  to  f from  A,  .and  the  interfe^tion  from  O to  cw 
7.  The  point  of  contadt  will  afeend  from  C to  x,  the 
extremity  pafies  faimx  to  q\  and  the  intetfection  from 
Or* 

C to  Oy*  being  8.  While  the  contaft  of 


the  ruler  and  caufiic  fhifts  from  » to  r,  the  extremity 
fiiifts  from  q*  to  Vy  and  the  interfe^ion  from  q to  O. 

9.  The  coiitad  nfes  from  v to  d,  the  cxtreiriiy  pafTea 
froroy  to  /,  and  the  intcrfc^ion  from  O toC;  and 
then  the  motion  acrofs  the  refraf^ing  furface  is  com* 
pleictl,  the  point  of  conti^  (Hifting  down  from  D to 
I,  along  the  branch  DVZCI.  and  then  alcrndiitg 
along  the  other  branch  I e & v </,  while  the  interfedlion 
pafles  from  r to  C.  back  again  from  C to  r*  and  then 
ImcU  Again  from  e to  C»  where  it  ends,  having  thrice 
pafTcd  tliruugh  every  intermediate  point  of  e C 

\Vc  may  form  a notion  of  the  denfity  of  the  light  nenfity  of 
in  sny  point  H,  by  fuppofing  the  incident  light  of  uni-bgh*- 
form  denfity  at  the  rcfraAing  furfitec.  and  attending 
to  the  runfiipation  of  thWoyH  in  the  circle  of  fmalicfi 
diffufion.  I'hcirvicinity  m.iy  beefiimated  Hoihinthedi- 
rc^lion  of  the  radii  OH,  and  in  thcdircftlonof  the  cir- 
eumfcRncc  deferifitd  by  its  extremity  H.  during  its  re* 
volution  round  the  irxts  ; and  the  denfity  mufi  be  con- 
ceived as  proportional  to  the  numltr  of  onginally  e<}uidi- 
fiaiu  rayt>.  which  aiecnllc^lcd  intna  fpot  of  given  area. 

Thele  have  been  colleftcd  from  a corrcfponding  fpot  or 
atca  of  the  refratting  furfacc  ; ami  as  the  number  of  raya 
is  the  Lmc  in  both,  the  denfity  at  H wilt  be  to  the 
denfity  of  the  refraiiing  futfacc*  as  the  area  oecupinl 
of  the  refracting  furlacc  to  the  corrrfpnndin;.:  area  at  H. 

The  vicinity  of  the  rays  in  the  dircdiion  of  the  radius 
depends  on  the  proportion  between  FT  and  'I'll. 

For  the  ray  adjacent  to  PTH  may  be  fuppcjfed  to  croft 
it  at  the  point  of  conia^k  T ; and  therefore  the  unifonn 
difiance  l>etwccn  them  at  the  furfacc  of  that  medium 


is  to  the  diltance  between  the  fime  rays  at  II  as  the 
dillaoce  of  T from  the  refraAing  fmfacc  to  its  difisnee 
from  H.  Therefore  the  number  of  rays  which  occupy 
a uiuh  of  an  inch*  for  example,  of  the  radius  AP,  is 


fion  in  tbcf  oppofue  extremity  e.  Or  fuppufe  a ruler 
in  place  of  the  thread,  applied  to  the  caufiic  at  Di<nd 
to  the  lefrtiAing  Furface  at  F,  the  part  of  it  Dr, 
which  is  detached  from  the  cauiUc.  cuts  COr  in  the 
po’nt  r.  3.  Now  fuppofe  the  ruler  to  revolve  gr^* 
dually,  its  extremity  moving  acrofs  the  arch  VAj  of 
the  relrad^ing  furface  while  the  cd^e  is  applied  to  the 
^caulh’c;  the  point  of  conti<^  with  the  caufiic  will 
fhift  gradually  down  the  branch  DV  of  the  cauilic, 
while  its  edge  pafles  acrofs  the  line  t C \ and  when  the 
trt  of  contact  nrrivt*  at  V,  the  txtrtmiiy  will  be  at 
on  the  refracting  furfrice,  and  the  interfeClion  of  the 
tdgp  v«n]  he  at  O.  3.  Coiuinulng  the  inution.  the 
point  of  ermtart  fhifts  from  V'  to  Z,  «hc  extremity 
from  Y loO*,  and  the  ii.tirfe^iou  ficm  O to  Q.  fo 
OC* 

tliat  CQ2  — — as  will  prefcntly  appear.  After 

this,  the  point  of  contaft  wlU  fhift  from  Z to  C, 
the  exlr«oirty  from  QJ  to  X,  halfway  from  F ttr 
^ will  fi.>«n  be  (howc,  and  the  inteTfeclion  from  Q^to 
C.  p 1 he  point  of  ccntacl  will  new  fhift  from  C 
dow  n to  I,  the  extremity  will  pufs  from  X to  A,  and 
the  UucrfeC'tkm  will  go  ba^k  from  C to  O.  6.  The 
V01..XUI.  Part  L 


to  the  mimher  which  would  occupy  a tenth  of  an  inch 
at  H its  1 1’l  to  TP;  and  the  radial  denfity  at  P is  to  the 
r.*:dial  derfiiy  at  Hallo  asl'H  to  TP.*-In  the  irext  place, 
tlic  diciimfercnti  .1  denfitv  at  P is  bt  that  at  H as  the  ra- 
dius AP  to  the  radius  OH.  For  luppofinglhc  figurcto 
turn  round  its  axis  Al,  the  point  P of  the  rcIraAiug 
furface  will  defenbe  a circuiDfercoce  whofe  ladius  is 
AP,  and  H will  defiTibe  a circumKrcnce  whofe  radius 
is  OH  ; and  the  whole  rays  winch  u.rfs  ihroorh  the 
fit  11  circumference  paU  alfo  thro*  thcUfi;and  therefore 
ihcir  clrcumfcicnttM  drniitics  will  be  in  the  invcife 
proportion  of  the  fpaccs  into  which  they  arecollcflcd. 
rvow  the  radius  AP  is  “to  the  radius  OH  as  AL  to 
OL  ; Jind  circamfcrenccs  have  the  fame  proportion 
V ith  their  radii.  Therefore  the  cifcumfcrentiul  den> 
fity  at  P is  to  that  In  H as  AL  to  OL  inverfely  ; and 
it  waa  found  that  the  radial  denfity  vias  as  AN  to 
ON  irvcriely,  being  as  TH  to  11^  which  are  vety 
iitaily  in  this  ratio.  Therefure  the  abfolulc  denfity 
(or  number  of  lays  colle^ed  In  a givm  fpacc)  at  P 
'*ill ! e to  that  at  H,  in  the  ratio  compounded  of  thefe 
ratios;  that  is,  in  the  ratio  of  ON)tOL  to  AKx.AL, 
But  as  NL  bears  but  a very*  fmuU  ratio  to  AN  cr  AL, 
Xk  ANxAL 
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Of  ANxAL  may  ht  taken  n eaoal  to  AO*  without 
' . »ny  ftnfillc  error.  It  nmr  differi  from  it  in  tek* 

fcoprj  ijcth  part,  ird  it  gcocrally  incompartbly 
fmalitr.  'llurtfore  the  deufiiy  it  H may  be  confi* 
dertd  ta  proportional  to  ONxOL  inveifcly.  And  it 
will  afterwiids  appear  that  NS  iasrjoL.  There- 
fore the  denfity  at  ri  ia  inretfcly  as  ONxNS. 

Now  defnil  e a circle  on  the  diameter  OS,  and 
draw  N T>  cutting  the  circumference  N #*=iONxNS, 
and  the  denfity  at  II  is  a<  Na*  inverfely.  Tbia 
yivea  us  a very  erfy  eftimation  of  the  dcniily,  We. 
draw  a line  from  the  point  of  contadtof  the  ray  which 
touche#  the  part  VC  of  the  cauftic,  and  the  denfity 
»l  in  the  invetfc  fubdiipllcatc  ratio  of  the  part  of  thia 
line  intercepted  between  the  axis  and  the  ctreumfe* 
fence  S-O.  It  will  afterward*  appear  that  the  den- 
fly  corrcfpon*’m^  to  tbit  ray  i«  one  half  of  the  den- 
fit  y corrcfpoiuling  to  alt  the  three:  or  a better  ex- 
prcfllon  will  be  had  for  the  denfity  at  H by  drawing 
Ri  perpcnduular  to  Rf,  and  $o  perpendicular  to 

making  #R  in  o;  then  po  it  or  u propor- 

tional to  the  denfity,  a*  is  evident. 

When  H i*  at  O,  N it  at  S,  and  fo  is  infinite. 
A#  H movet  from  O,  N defcendi,  and  p c diminifhet,  till 
ll  comes  to  O#  and  T to  s,  and  f to  and  o to  R. 
When  H mov»  from  Q^towarda  C,  T defcendi  be* 
low  *,  1 0 a^rain  increafes,  till  it  i#  again  infiiiile,  when 
H it  at  C,  T at  C,  and  N at  0. 

Tbut  it  appear#,  without  any  minute  eonfidemion, 
that  the  light  ha#  a denfity  indefinitely  great  in  the 
centre  O ; that  the  denfity  dccreafea  to  a minimum 
in  fomc  intermediate  point  Q,  and  then  increafet 
again  to  infinity  at  the  margin  C.  Hence  It  foUowa, 
that  the  indifiinAnefsarifing  from  the  fphcrical  figu.-c 
of  the  refrafling  furfacea  is  incomparably  greater  tban 
Newton  fuppofed  ; and  that  the  valuable  difeovery  of 
Mr  Dollond  of  achronoatic  lenfet,  muft  have  failed  of 
antwering  his  fond  expeAationt,  if  hi#  very  method  of 
producing  them  had  not,  at  the  fame  time,  enabled 
him  to  remove  that  other  iodiflin^tnefi  by  employing 
contraiy  aherration*.  And  now,  finer  the  difeovenes 
by  Dr  Bhir  of  fubfiance#  which  difperfe  the  different 
colours  in  the  fame  proportions,  but  very  dlHcrent  de- 
grees, has  enabled  ui  to  employ  much  larger  portions 
of  the  fphcrc  than  Mr  Dollond  could  introduce  iirto 
his  ohjrfl-glaflc*,  it  becomes  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
ftudy  this  matter  completely,  in  order  to  difcover  and 
afeertain  the  amount  of  the  errors  which  perhaps  un- 
. avnidahly  remain. 

Coi  irary  This  flight  fketch  of  the  moft  fimple  cafe  of  aber- 
«':vrratic<nt  ration,  namely,  when  the  incident  rays  arc  parallel, 
(cTYc  to  give  a general  notion  of  the  fubjedt ; and 
txi  o..  er.  reader  can  now  fee  how  contrary  aberrations  may 
be  employed  in  order  to  form  an  ultimate  image  which 
fhalf  be  as  dillin^  as  poflible.  For  let  it  be  propofed 
1*!afe  converge  pirallel  rays  accurstely  to  the  focus  F 
CCCLXni  (fig-  5>)  by  the  refndtion  of  fpherical  forfaces  of  which 
V it  the  vertex.  Let  PV  be  a convex  lens  of  fuch  a 
form  (hat  ra)i  Bowing  from  F and  pafling  through  it 
immediately  ronnd  the  vertex  V are  coUcAcd  to  the 
conjugate  focus  R,  while  the  extreme  ray  FP,  inci- 
dent on  the  margin  of  the  lens  P,  is  converged  to  r, 
nearer  to  V,  having  the  longitudinal  tbcaation  Rr. 
Let  /V  be  a plutu-coscave  koi|  of  fucb  fphericity 
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tbit  • ray  A/,  parallel  to  the  axis  CV,  and  incident  Of  ke 
on  the  point  p,  w far  from  tu  vertex  V as  P In  the 
other  lens  is  from  its  vertex,  is  difpcrled  fromr,  the 
diflancc  p V being  equal  to  r V,  while  the  centrslrsyt^"^ 
are  difperfed  from  P,  at  far  from  V as  R it  from  V. 

It  is  evident,  that  if  thefe  lenfcs  be  joined  as  in  fig 
a ray  A*p,  parallel  to  the  common  axis  CV,  wiu  be 
culleftcd  at  ihediftance  VF  equal  to  VF  in  the  fig.  4, 
and  that  rays  pafiltig  through  both  Icnfci  in  the  neigh- 
bouihood  of  the  axis  will  be  collected  at  the  lane 
point  F. 

This  compound  lens  is  faid  to  be  without  fpheri. 
cal  alierration  } and  it  is  true  that  the  central  and  the 
extreme  ray*  arc  collected  in  the  fame  point  F : but 
the  rays  which  fall  on  the  lens  between  the  centre  and 
margin  are  a little  diFufed  from  F,  and  it  is  not  pof. 
fiblc  to  coUefl  them  all  to  one  point.  For  in  the  rules 
for  computing  ibc  abeiration,  quantities  are  orgledcd 
which  do  not  preferve  (in  different  apertures)  the  fame 
ratio  to  the  quantities  retaineil.  The  diffufion  is  letft 
when  the  aberration  is  correrted,  not  for  the  very  ex- 
tremity, but  for  a certain  intermediate  point  (varying 
with  the  aperture,  and  having  no  known  ratio  to  it)j 
and  when  this  is  done  the  compound  lens  is  in  its  ftate 
of  greatefi  perfedUoo,  tod  the  remaining  aberration  is 
quite  infenfible. 

This  fuhjcA  will  be  refiimcd  under  the  article  Ts- 
Ltscore,  and  profecuted  as  far  as  the  couflru^oa  of 
optical  iaftruments  requires. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  Optical  Inftrumcnts. 

Or  the  mechanifra  of  optical  inffrumenta  particular 
accounts  arc  given  in  this  work  under  their  rtfpeRive 
denominations.  Thefe  it  would  be  improper  to  re- 
peat : but  as  it  belongs  to  the  fcience  of  optics  to  ex- 
plain, by  the  laws  of  refradlion  and  reflexion,  the  fc- 
vcnil  phenomena  which  ihofc  in/lrumenti  exhibit,  we 
mull  in  this  place  enumerate  the  infiruments  them- 
fcl«s,  omitting  entirely,  or  fitting  very  briefly,  fuch 
fa^ls  as  are  fitted  at  large  in  other  pUcca.  In  this 
enumeration  we  Ihall  begin  with  the  muhipljia^-glafit 
not  becaiife  it  it  firfi  tn  importance,  but  that  tt  may 
not  intervene  between  infiruments  more  ufeful,  and 
which  have  a mutual  relation  to  one  another. 

§ I.  Mu^tip!jin^-gl<ft, 

The  multiplying-glar#  is  made  by  grinding  down 
the  round  fide  hit  (fig.  1.)  of  a plano-convex  glafs 
AB,  into  feveral  flat  furfaces,  at  AL 
object  C will  not  appear  magnified  when  feen  through 
this  glafs  by  the  ^e  at  H ; but  it  will  appear  multiplied  of  tSe 
into  as  many  different  objeds  as  the  glafs  contains 
plane  furfaces.  For,  fince  rays  will  flow  from  the^^C'S^'* 
objcfl  C to  all  parti  of  the  glafs,  and  each  plane  fur- 
face  will  refract  thefe  rays  to  the  eye,  the  fame  objeR 
will  appear  to  the  eye  in  the  dire^ian  of  the  raya 
which  enter  it  through  each  furface.  Thus,  a ray 
g i H,  falling  perpendicularly  on  the  middle  furface* 
will  go  through  the  glafs  to  (he  eye  without  fufflrnng 
any  reflation  ; and  will  therefore  Ihow  the  obyed  in 
its  true  place  at  C : whilfi  a ray  a i flowissg  from 
the  fame  object,  and  falling  obliquely  on  the  plane 
furkceAA,  will  be  refrafled  in  the  direction  Ar,  by 
pafEng  through  the  glals  ( and,  upon  leaving  it,  will 
go  on  to  the  eye  in  the  dirt^on  r H j w^h  will 
§ caufe 
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P^e  ctufe  the  fame  obJ«A  C to  ippetr  »Ifo  %t  £,  tn  the 
Mi  rota,  ^iredtoo  of  the  lay  H produced  in  the  right  lioc 
^ ' H e B.  And  the  rij  c </,  flowing  from  the  ol-jed  C, 

and  filing  obliquely  on  the  plane  furface  will  be 
refraded  (by  paffing  through  the  gtaf>»  and  leaving 
it  nt  f)  to  the  eye  at  H ; which  wiU  caufe  the  fame 
objed  to  appear  at  D»  in  the  diredion  Hym.-— If 
the  glafi  be  turned  round  the  lineg/H»  aa  an  axiif 
the  ol^d  C will  keep  its  place,  becaufe  the  furface 
hid  ia  not  removed  ( but  all  the  other  ohjedi  will 
feem  to  go  round  C»  becaufe  the  oblique  plaoca,  on 
which  the  raya  chtd  fail,  will  go  round  by  the  turning 
of  the  gUft. 

^ 2.  AJirron. 

It  hai  been  elfewhere  obferved,  that  of  mirrora 
there  are  three  principally  ufed  in  optical  experimenta 
(See  Catoptrics  Sed.  I.) ; the  plane  mitror,  the 
Ipherical  convex  mirror,  and  the  fpherical  concave 
mirror.  Of  thclc  the  plane  mirror  firil  claima  our 
atlcntioo,  aa  it  u more  common,  and  undoubtedly 
more  ancient,  than  the  other  two.  It  haa  been  faid 
(ubifupra)t  that  the  image  refleded  by  thia  mirror 
appear*  aa  far  behind  the  furface  ai  the  objed  ta  be* 
fore  it ; that  the  image  will  appear  of  the  fame  fize, 
and  in  the  fame  pofition  with  the  objed  \ that  every 
fuch  mirror  w'ill  refled  an  image  of  twice  it»  own 
length  and  breadthi  and  that  in  certain  clrcumflancrt 
it  will  ixfled  fcverul  image*  of  the  fame  objed.  For 
tbefe  pheoocrieaa  it  U our  buHner*  iu  thia  place  to  ac* 
count  by  the  lawj  of  refledton. 

Plate  l^t  AB  (fig.  2.)  be  aii  objed  placed  before  the  re- 
CCCLXlV^^^jjg  of  the  plane  mirror  CD  ; and  let 

the  eye  be  at  w I*ct  be  a ray  of  light  flowing 
from  the  tup  A of  the  objed,  and  falling  upon  the 
mirror  at  and  be  a perpendicular  to  the  furface 
of  the  minor  at  hi  the  ray  Ah  will  be  rcflcdcd  from 
the  mirror  to  the  eye  at  o,  making  an  angle  mho  equal 
to  the  angle  Ahm:  then  will  the  top  of  the  image  E 
appear  to  the  eye  in  the  diredion  of  the  reflccled  ray 
a ^ produced  to  E,  where  the  right  line  A/E,  from  the 
top  of  the  objed,  cut*  the  tight  line  £,  at  £.  Let 
Bi  be  a ray  of  light  proceeding  from  the  foot  of  the 
objed  at  15  to  the  mirror  at  and  a i a perpendicular 
to  the  mirror  from  the  point  i,  where  the  ray  Br  fall* 
upon  it : thi*  ray  will  be  leflcded  in  the  Hoe  r o,  ma* 
king  an  angle  ttio  equal  the  augle  Bia,  with  that  per- 
pendicular, and  entering  the  eye  at  0{  then  will  the 
foot  F of  the  image  appear  in  the  diredion  of  the  re* 
fleded  tay  0 1,  p^.uced  to  F,  where  the  fight  line 
BF  cutl  the  refleded  ray  produced  to  F.  All  the 
rther  rayi  that  flow  fiom  the  intermediate  point!  of 
the  objed  A B,  and  fall  upon  the  mirror  between  h and 
t,  will  be  refleded  to  the  eye  at  e ; and  all  the  inter- 
mediate point!  of  the  image  £F  will  appear  to  the 
eye  In  the  diredion  of  thele  refleded  rays  produced. 
But  all  the  nya  that  flow  from  the  objed,  and  fall 
upon  the  mirror  a!;orc  <6,  will  be  refleded  back  above 
the  eye  at  a /'and  all  the  rays  tlmt  flow  from  the  oli- 
jed,  and  fall  upon  the  mirror  below  i,  will  be  rtfleded 
back  below  the  eye  at  o;  fo  that  none  of  the  rays  that 
fall  above  hf  or  below  i,  can  be  refleded  to  the  eye  at 
9;  and  the  diilance  between  h and  i is  equal  to  half 
the  length  of  the  objed  AB. 

idcrtcc  it  appeart,  that  if  a maa  feoi  hit  whoU 
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image  in  1 plane  looking-glafs,  the  ptrt  of  the  gla^t  Plane 
that  refleds  hii  image  mull  be  jull  half  ai  long  and. 
half  at  broad  ai  hirofelf,  let  him  ftand  «t  any  dirtincc  ’ A 
from  it  whatever  ; and  that  hi!  image  mufl  appear  juft  sire  of  a 
■!  far  behind  the  glafa  ai  he  it  before  It.  Thut,  the  man 
AB  (fig.  3.)  viewing  himfelf  in  the  plane  mirror 
which  is  juft  half  as  long  at  himfelf,  fee*  lu! 
image  at  at  £F,  behind  the  glafs,  exadiy  equal  tofeohU 
hit  own  (ire.  For  a ray  AC  proceeding  from  hi«  eye  whole 
at  A,  and  falling  perpendicularly  upon  the  furface 
the  glafi  at  C,  is  refleded  back  to  hit  eye,  in  the  fame 
line  CA  ; and  the  eye  of  hit  image  will  appear  at  K, 
in  the  fame  line  produced  to  £,  beyond  the  glafi. 

And  a rjy  BD,  flowing  from  his  foot,  and  falling  ob- 
liquely on  the  giafa  at  D,  will  l>e  refleded  ai  obliquely 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  perpcndicukr  ahDt  in  the 
diredion  DA;  ami  the  foot  of  hii  image  will  appear 
at  F,  iu  the  diredion  of  the  refleded  ray  AD,  pro- 
duced to  F,  where  it  is  cut  by  the  right  line  BGF, 
drawn  parallel  to  the  right  line  ACE.  Juft  the  fame 
ai  if  the  gtafs  were  taken  away,  and  a real  man  ftood 
at  F,  equal  in  fize  to  the  man  Handing  at  B : for  to 
hit  eye  at  A,  the  eye  of  the  other  min  at  E would  be 
feen  in  the  diredion  of  the  line  ACK ; and  the  foot 
of  the  roan  at  F would  be  feen  by  the  eye  A,  in  the 
diredion  of  the  line  AF  F. 

If  the  glaft  be  brought  nearer  the  roan  AB,  as  fup- 
pole  to  c6f  he  will  fee  his  image  at  at  CDG  : for  the 
refleded  ray  C.A  (t>cing  perpendicular  to  the  glsfs) 
will  (how  the  eye  of  the  image  as  at  C 1 and  the  inci- 
dent ray  B being  refltded  in  the  tine  h A,  wiH 
flum*  the  foot  of  his  image  as  at  G | the  angle  of  rc- 
flediuu  a ^ A being  always  equal  to  the  angle  of  inci* 
denev  B^u.*  and  fo  of  all  the  intermediate  rays  Horn 
A to  B.  Hence,  if  the  mau  AB  advance!  towards 
the  gbfs  CD,  hit  image  will  approach  toward*  its 
and  it  he  rreedea  from  the  gUfr,  bia  image  will  alfo 
recede  from  it. 

It  the  objed  be  placed  before  a common  looking- 
gUfs,  and  vtew*ed  obliquely,  three,  four,  or  more  images 
of  it,  will  appear  behind  the  gUfii. 

To  expljtn  this,  let  A BCD  (fig.  1 1.)  reprefent  the 
gh&;  and  let  £F  be  the  axis  of  ■ pencil  of  rays  floUr-  eCCLiX. 
ing  from  £,  a point  in  an  objed  fituated  ^erc.  The 
rays  of  this  pencil  will  in  part  be  refleded  at  F,  fup- 
pofe  into  the  lioc  FG.  What  remains  witt  (after  le- 
fradioD  at  F,  which  we  do  ootconfider  here)  pafs  on 
to  Hf  from  whence  (on  account  of  the  quick fllver 
which  is  fpretd  over  the  fecond  furface  of  gliffr*  of 
this  kind  to  pievent  nny  of  the  rays  from  being  tranf- 
mitted  there)  they  will  l*c  ftrongly  refleded  to  K, 
where  part  of  them  will  emerge  and  enter  an  eye  at 
L.  By  this  means  one  reprefcotation  of  tlie  faid  point  \v'flv^hrre 
will  be  fooMd  in  the  line  LK  produced,  fuppofe  in  M;or  four 
Again,  anc^cr  pencil,  whofe  axis  ti  EN,  firft  reflec- 
led  at  N,  then  at  O,  and  aftrrwanls  at  P,  svill  form 
a fccond  reprefentation  of  the  fame  point  at  And  p>tue  mir- 
thirdly,  another  pencil,  whofe  axis  is  HR,  after  reflcc-r.jr*. 
tion  at  the  fevcral  points  R,  S,  H,  T,  V,  fucccflivciy, 
wnll  exhibit  a third  reprcfcnlation  of  (he  fame  point  at 
X { and  fo  on  cn  mfinffynt.  The  fame  being  true  of 
each  point  in  the  objed,  the  whole  will  be  reprefented 
in  the  like  m.*innert  but  tbe  reprefentutions  will  be 
faint,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  refledions  the 
rxyi  fuffer,  and  tbe  kagth  of  tlieir  progrefs  within  the 
X X s glafs. 
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Contav  Wc  may  add  to  tUcfe  another  reprefentatlon 

*"vii(^'V****  the  fame  o'  jc^t  in  the  line  I-.0  produced,  made  by 

. ‘ ■ fuch  of  iIjc  rays  as  btU  upon  O,  and  are  from  thence 

riflefted  to  the  eye  at  L.. 

This  experiment  may  be  tried  by  placing:  a cnndlc 
hefnre  the  gUfs  aa  at  £,  and  viewing  it  obliquely,  as 
from  L. 

2.  Conraw  <intl  CcMVic  Aflrrors.  The  e^^e£f•  of 
tliefc  in  magnifying  and  dtmlnUhing  objects  have  been 
alieudy  in  general  explained  \ but  for  tfi(  better  un* 
derttanding  the  nature  of  re-flcifting  telcfcopci,  it  will 
AiU  be  proper  to  fubjoin  the  following  particular  de> 
(vription  of  the  tfTc^s  of  concave  ones. 
rUr«  When  parallel  rays  (fig.  4.),  as  <//«,  Cm^,  r/r, 
CCCLXtvfall  upon  a concave  mirror  AB  (which  is  not  tranfpa- 
rent,  but  has  only  the  far^ce  AbM  of  a clear  polilh), 
they  will  be  refie^^ed  back  from  that  mirror,  and  meet 
tn  a point  m,  at  half  the  difianve  of  the  furfacc  of  the 
•mirror  from  C the  centre  of  in  concavity  ; for  they 
will  be  reflefled  at  as  great  an  angle  from  a perpen* 
dicular  to  the  furfacc  of  the  mirror,  as  they  fell  upon 
it  with  regard  to  that  perpendi.  tilar,  but  on  the  other 
fide  theaif  f.  Thus,  let  C be  the  centre  of  concavity 
of  the  mirror  A^fi;  and  let  the  parallel  rays 
Cm  A And  r/r,  fall  upon  it  at  the  points  /t,  and  r. 
Draw  the  lines  C i u,  C m h,  and  Che,  from  the  cen> 
tre  C to  thefe  points;  and  all  thefe  Hues  will  be  per- 
pendicuUr  to  the  furface  of  the  mirror,  becaufe  they 
proceed  thereto  like  fo  many  radii  or  fpokes  from  its 
centre.  M.ike  the  angle  C a <6  equal  to  the  angle  tia 
C,  And  draw  the  line  amh,  which  will  be  the  direc* 
tion  of  the  ray  dfa,  after  it  is  reflected  from  the 
point  a of  the  mirror : fo  that  the  angle  of  incidence 
JaC  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  refle^Hon  Cah;  the 
rays  making  equal  angles  with  the  perpendicular  Cia 
on  its  oppofite  Tides. 

Draw  alfo  the  perpendicular  to  the  point  r, 
where  the  ray  r/r  touches  the  mirror;  and  having 
made  the  angle  C e < equal  to  the  angle  C e e,  draw  the 
Imc  e m i,  which  will  be  the  courfc  of  the  ray  e /e,  af- 
ter it  is  refieded  from  the  mirror. 

Thell^Cffi^  pafling  through  the  centre  of  con- 
cavity of  the  mirror,  and  falling  upon  it  at  h,  is  per- 
pendicular to  it  ; and  is  therefore  refleded  back  from 
it  in  the  fame  line  ^ m C. 

All  thefe  reflc^led  rays  meet  in  the  point  m;  aod  la 
that  point  the  image  of  the  body  which  emits  the  pa* 
rallel  rays  Ja,  Ch,  and  er,  will  be  formed;  which 
point  is  diAant  from  the  mirror  equal  to  half  the  ra- 
dius ^ m C of  its  concavity. 

The  rays  which  proceed  from  any  celeAial  objefl 
may  be  efteemed  parallel  at  the  earth  ; and  therefore 
the  image  of  that  objed  will  be  formed  at  m,  when 
the  refleding  furface  of  the  coocave  mirror  is  turn- 
ed direAly  towards  the  objed.  Hence,  the  focus  m 
of  parallel  rays  is  not  in  the  centre  of  the  mirror’s 
concavity,  but  half  way  between  the  mirror  and  that 
centre. 

The  rays  which  proceed  from  any  remote  terreftrial 
ohjed  are  nearly  parallel  at  the  mirror : not  Aridly 
fo,  but  come  diverging  to  it,  in  feparate  pencils,  or  as 
it  were  bundles  of  rays,  from  each  *poinc  of  tbe  fide 
of  the  objed  neat  the  minor  ; and  therefore  they  will 
not  be  converged  to  a point  at  the  diftauce  of  half  the 
radius  of  the  minor’*  coaenvity  from  its  reficdxng  fur- 
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face,  but  into  feparate  points  at  a little  greater  di-  Connfe 
fiance  from  the  mirror.  And  the  nearer  the  objed 
to  the  mirror,  the  farther  thefe  points  wifi  be  from  it ; . 
nnd  an  inverted  image  of  the  objed  will  be  formed  in  ~ 
them,  which  will  feem  to  hang  pendant  in  the  air;  ^ei^ 
and  will  be  fecn  by  an  eye  placed  beyond  it  (with 
ganl  to  the  mirror)  in  all  refpeds  like  the  ohjed,  and 

diilind  as  the  objed  ilfelf.  ovc  nuf. 

L.et  AfD  (fig.  J.)  be  the  refleding  fifrface  of  a^'i^* 
mirror,  whofe  centre  of  concavity  is  at  C ; and  let 
the  upright  objed  D£  be  placed  beyond  the  centre 
C,  and  frtid  out  a conical  pencil  of  diverging  rays 
from  its  upper  extremity  D,  to  every  point  of  the  con- 
cave furface  of  the  minor  ArB.  But  to  avoid  con- 
fufion,  we  only  draw  three  tays  of  that  pencil,  as  L)A, 

Df,  DB. 

From  the  centre  of  concavity  C,  draw  the  three 
right  lines  CA,  C r,  CB,  touching  the  mirror  in-  the 
fame  points  where  the  forefaid  rays  touch  it ; and  all 
thefe  lines  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  furfiice  of  the 
mirror.  Make  the  angle  CAJ  equal  to  the  angle 
DAC.  and  draw  the  right  line  Ad  for  the  courfe  of 
the  refleded  ray  D : make  tbe  angle  Cc^  equal  to 
the  angle  DiC,  and  draw  the  right  Itnec^  fpr  the 
courfc  of  the  refitded  ray  V)d,'  make  alfo  the  angle 
Cb«f  equal  to  the  an'.rle  DfiC,  and  draw  the  ri^ht 
line  hJ  fur  the  courfe  of  the  refleded  ray  DB.  All 
thefe  refirded  rays  will  meet  in  tbe  point  where 
they  will  form  (he  extremity  d of  the  inverted  image 
t d,  firailar  to  the  extremity  D of  the  upright  object 
DE. 

If  tbe  pencil  of  rays  £/,  Ef,  £A  be  alfo  continued 
to  the  mirror,  and  their  angles  of  refiedion  from  it 
be  made  equal  to  their  angles  of  incidence  upon  it,  as 
in  the  former  pencil  from  D,  they  will  aS  meet  at 
tbe  |)oint  e by  refledion,  and  form  the  extremity  r of 
the  image  e A fimibr  to  the  extremity  £ of  the  ob* 
jed  DE. 

And  as  each  intermediate  point  of  the  oljed,  be- 
tween D and  £,  frnds  out  a pencil  of  rays  in  like 
manner  to  every  part  of  the  mirror,  the  rays  of  each 
pencil  will  be  refieded  back  from  it,  and  meet  in  all 
the  intermediate  points  between  the  extremities  e and 
d of  the  image;  and  fo  the  whole  im^e  wiU  be  form- 
ed, not  at  r,  half  the  diftince  of  the  mirror  from  its 
centre  of  eweavity  C,  but  at  a greater  diilaocr,  be- 
tween i and  the  objed  D£;  and  the  image  will  be  in- 
verted with  refped  to  the  objed. 

This  being  well  underfiood,  the  reader  will  eafily 
fee  how  the  image  is  formed  by  the  large  concave  mir- 
ror of  tV  refieding  tdefcopc,  when  be  cones  to  the 
defeription  of  that  ioftrumrnt. 

When  the  objed  is  more  remote  from  tbe  mirror 
than  its  centre  of  concavity  C,  the  image  will  be  lefs 
than  tbe  objed,  aod  between  the  objed  and  mirror;, 
when  the  objed  is  nearer  than  the  centre  of  concavity,, 
tbe  image  will  be  more  remote  aod  bigger  than  the 
objed.  Thus,  if  ED  be  the  objed,  de  will  be  it» 
ima^fe:  For,  ai  the  objed  recedes  from  the  mirror,  the 
image  approaohes  nearer  to  it;  aod  as  the  objed  np* 
proaches  nearer  to  the  mirror,  the  image  recedes  far- 
ther from  it ; on  account  of  the  Icfler  or  greater  di- 
vergency of  the  pencils  of  rays  which  proceed  from 
the  ohjed  ; for  the  left  they  diver^'C,  the  fooncr  they 
are  converged  to  poinu  by  refle6tioa ; and  the  more 
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Mic'o  they  di»erpf«i  farther  they  muft  b«  refle^cJ  before 
UoftK  they  meet. 

^ » " ■ ' [j  tJie  radius  of  the  mirror’s  coocavity,  an<!  the  di* 
ftance  of  the  obje^  from  tt|  be  kn^wn,  the  diftanceof 
the  image  from  the  mirror  ii  foiujd  by  this  rule:  Di- 
vide the  produA  of  the  dirtance  and  radius  hy  rSottble 
thedilUnce  made  Icfs  by  the  radius,  and  the  quotUut 
is  the  diftance  required. 

If  the  ol  j«A  be  in  the  centre  of  tire  mirror's  conca- 
vity, the  image  and  obje^  will  be  coincident,  and  equal 
in  bulk. 

If  a man  places  hlmftlf  dire<^ly  before  a large  con- 
cave mirror,  hot  farther  from  it  than  its  cemre  of  con- 
cavity, he  wll  fee  an  Inverleti  image  of  himftif’tn  the 
air,  between  him  and  the  mirror,  of  a lefs  f»/.e  than 
htmfelf.  And  if  he  holds  out  hia  hand  towards  the 
mirror,  the  hand  of  the  image  will  come  out  towards 
his  hand,  and  coincide  with  it,  of  an  equal  bulk,  when 
his  hand  is  in  the  centre  of  concavity}  and  he  will  ima- 
gine he  may  fhake  hands  with  his  image.  If  he  reaches 
his  band  farther,  the  hand  of  the  image  will  pats  by 
his  hand,  and  come  between  hie  hand  and  his  body  : 
and  if  hr  moves  his  hand  towards  cither  fide,  the  hand 
of  the  image  wilUmnve  towards  the  other}  fo  that 
whatever  way  the  objc6^  moves,  the  image  will  move 
the  contrary. 

All  the  while  a hyftander  will  fee  nothing  of  the 
Image,  becaufe  none  of  the  reftefted  rays  that  form  it 
enter  his  eyes. 

§ 5.  MUmp^pti, 

Under  the  word  Mickovcope  a copious  detail  has 
been  given  of  the  contlru^lion  of  thofc  inftruments  as 
they  are  now  made  hy  the  moft  eminent  artiils.  In  that 
article  it  fell  not  within  our  plan  to  treat  rcientihc3lly 
of  their  magnifying  powers : thefe  can  he  explained 
only  by  the  laws  of  refra^ioo  and  reflexion,  which 
we  lhall  therefore  ap]>ly  to  a few  micrufeopes,  leaving 
our  readers  to  make  the  application  thcmfclves  to  fuch. 
« others  as  they  iray  choofc  to  aualife  by  optical  priu* 
ciples. 

The  firft  and  fimpleft  of  wU  microfeopes  is  nothing- 
more  than  a very  fmali  globule  of  glafs,  or  a convex 
lens  whofe  focil  diftance  is'ealrcmely  fliort.  The 
magnifying  power  of  this  microfeope  Is  thus  ufeertain- 
ed  by  Dr  Smith.  **  A minute  object  /y,  feen  ditlinfl* 
CCCLXIV  through  a fmall  gUfv  AE  by  the  eye  put  clofc  to  it, 
6.  7.  appears  fo  much  greater  thin  it  would  to  the  naked 
eye,  placed  at  the  leafl  difiaoce  from  whence  it  ap- 
pears fuSiciently  didinfl,  as  this  Utter  diftance  yL  ia 
greater  thaa  the  former  ^E.  For  having  put  yourtye 
clofe  to  the  glafs  £A,  in  order  to  fee  m much  of  the 
ebjed  as  poffiblc  at  one  view,  remove  the  objedl  to 
and  fro  till  it  appear  moft  diftin^iy,  fuppofe  at  the  di- 
ftance  £7.  Then  conceiving  the  glafs  A £ to  be  re- 
moved, and  a thin  plate,  with  a pin-hole  in  it,  to  be 
put  in  its  place,  the  object  will  appear  dlAind,  and  aa 
Urge  aa  before,  when  feen  through  the  glafs,  only  not 
fo  bright.  And  in  this  Utter  caTe  it  appears  fo  much 
greater  than  it  does  to  the  naked  eye  at  the  diltance 
7L,  either  with  the  pin-hole  or  without  it,  as  the  angle 
pEf  is  greater  than  the  angle  phq,  or  as  the  latter  di- 
ftaiice  7L  it  greater  than  the  former  ^E.  Since  the 
iaterpo(ition  the  glafs  has  no  other  effr^  than  to 
xeadcr  the  appearance  diilia^,  by  helping  the  eye  to 
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tr.crcafe  the  refraAion  of  the  rays  iA  each  pencil,  I’l  is  Micrn- 

plain  that  the  greater  appsrent  uriiTnihide  is  entirely 

owing  to  a nearer  view  than  could  be  taken  by  the  na« « * 

ked  eye.  As  the  human  eye  is  fo  conlUu^cd,  as, 

for  reafons  already  8fng”cd,  to  have  diftinft  vlfioii 

only  when  the  rays  which  fall  upon  it  are  piralL-l  or 

nearly  fo{  it  fidiows,  that  if  the  eye  be  fo  perfect  as 

to  fee  dilUn^ly  by  pencils  of  pr.rallcl  rays  frfllin*v  upon 

ir,  the  dlitance  Ey,  of  the  o?:jcA  from  the  gUfs,  is  then 

the  focal  dtllancc  of  the  glafs.  Now,  if  the  glafs  be 

a fmall  round  globule,  of  about  Vr^h  of  an  iiich  du* 

metej,  its  focal  dilkancc  Ey,  being  three  qiir.rters  of 

its  diameter,  is  V^th  of  an  incli ; and  if  be  eight 

inches,  the  ‘diflance  at  which  we  ufually  view  minute 

objects,  this  globule  will  magnify  io  the  proportion  cf  * 

8 Co  s’^,  or  of  160  to  T. 

2.  7/v  D’iuUe  or  Compoitmi  Mierofeope  (fig.  8.)  con- 
fills  of  an  o>jc(ft-glafs  e<4  and  an  eye  glafs  <f.  'Fb* 
fmall  object  ah  is  placed  at  a little  greater  dlflance 
from  the  gla^s  eH  than  its  prinripal  focus ; fo  that  the 
pencilsof  lays  flowing  Iron  the  different  points  of  the 
object,  and  palling  through  the  gUfs,  may  be  made 
to  converge,  and  unite  in  as  many  points  between  ^ 
and  b,  where  the  i.-nage  the  o!  jeft  will  be  formed: 
which  ima^  is  viewed  by  the  eye  throu,rh  the  eye 
glafs  ef.  For  the  cye-glars  being  fo  plated,  llial  the 
image  gh  may  be  iu  its  focus,  and  the  eye  mucli  about 
the  fame  diflance  oa  the  other  lide,  the  rays  of  each 
pencil  will  be  parallel  after  going  out  of  the  eye* 
glafs  **  i^t  i and  /I  till  (hey  come  to  the  eyre  at  /, 
where  they  will  begin  to  converge  by  the  refrav'tivc 
power  of  the  humours  ; and  after  havimr  croffed  each 
other  in  the  pupil,  and  palTcd  through  the  cry  tbllitic 
and  viireous  humours,  they  will  ^ coUeCled  into 
points  on  the  retina,  and  form  the  large  inverted  image 
AB  thereon. 

By  this  combioatioa  of  lenfea,  the  aberration  ofl’fenff^ 
the  light  fn»m  the  ftyiire  of  the  glafs,  which  in  * yrr^kl  kniew- 
globule  of  the  kind  above-mentioned  is  very  confide-^ 
rable,  is  in  fomc  metfure  corrected.  Fhia  appeared  cro(*oj»e. 
fo  fenfihly  to  be  the  cafe,  even  to  former  opticians, 
that  they  very  foou  begHii  to  make  (he  addition  of 
another  lens.  The  intlrument,  however,  receives  a 
confidcrahlc  improveroent  by  the  addition  of  a thinl 
lens.  For,  fays  Mr  Martin,  it  is  not  only  evideni 
from  the  theory  of  this  aberration,  that  the  imaerc  of 
any  po-ni  is  rendered  Icfs  confufed  by  ecfrailioii  thro*  * 

two  lenfes  than  ty  an  equal  rcfra^lion  through  one; 
but  it  alfo  follows,  from  the  fame  pnnciple,  that  tbe 
Ikme  point  has  its  image  Hill  lcf«  confuted  when  form- 
ed by  rays  refcaited  through  three  knfes  than  by  an 
equal  refract  ion  through  two;  and  therefore  a third 
lens  added  to  the  other  two  will  contribute  to  make 
tbe  image  more  diHin^,  and  confequentiy  the  itillru* 
meat  more  compleie.  At  the  fame  time  the  field  ot 
▼tew  is  ampliTied,  and  the  ufe  of  the  microfeope  ren 
dcTtd  more  agreeable,  by  the  addition  of  the  other 
lens.  Thus  alfo  we  may  allow  a fumewhat  larger  aper-  ' 
ture  to  the  object-lens,  and  thereby  inereafe  the  bright- 
nefs  of  objects,  ami  greatly  heighten  the  plesfuie  of 
viewing  them.  For  the  fame  rcafon,  Mr  Martin  hita  ' 

propofed  a four-glafi  microfeope,  which  anfwers  the 
purpofea  of  magnifying  and  of  diftinct  vifion  Hill  more 
perfectly. 

'1  he  .magnifying  power  of  double  microfeopes  is  ew- 

7.  6ir,- 
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Mifro-  Oy  underftood,  Ujus:  The  gUft  L next  the  objeA  P<^ 
j|  ypjy  firal!,  aoii  vcr^  muoi  convex,  and  conCcqucotly 
Piare  diftancc  LF  i«  very  fljort;  ihe  diftance 

CCCLXIVthe  ftn*U  objedl  PQJ»  but  a liiUc  greater  than  Lt  i 
^i-9*  Greater  it  muft  be,  tKat  the  ray«  Bowing  from  the  ob* 
jed\  may  converge  after  paiTing  through  the  and, 
croHlng  one  another,  form  an  image  of  the  objed^  t 
and  it  mufl  be  but  a little  greater,  that  the  image  pf 
may  be  at  a great  diftance  from  the  glafa,  and  oonfe- 
qiKntly  may  be  much  larger  than  the  obje&  ilttdf. 
Thii  ptdure  pq  being  viewed  through  a convex  gUda 
A£,  whole  focal  dtllance  i«f£,  appears  diftin^  aa 
in  a tclcfcope.  Now  the  objeA  appears  fragnified 
upon  two  accounts;  Bril,  becaufe,  if  we  viev^  its 
pidure/t/  with  the  naked  eye,  it  would  appear  as  much 
greater  than  the  objed,  at  the  fitne  diBance,  as  it 
really  ia  greater  than  the  ohjed,  wr  as  much  as  Lf  is 
greater  than  LQ^:  and,  fecondjy,  becaufe  this  pic> 
lute  appears  magniBed  iltrough  the  eye<gUCs  as  much 
as  the  leaf!  dlftance  at  which  it  can  be  feen  dillindly 
with  the  naked  rye,  is  greater  than  q £,  the  focal 
didance  of  the  eyc-glafr.  For  example,  if  this  latter 
ratio  be  Bve  to  une,  and  the  former  ratio  of  L y to 
l^Q^bc  so  to  I ; then,  upon  both  accounts,  the  ohjed 
will  appear  5 times  20,  or  too  times  greater  than  to 
the  naked  eye. 

Fig.  lO.  reprefents  the  fedion  of  n compound  mi- 
crofeope  will)  three  lenfcs.  By  the  middle  one  GK 
the  pencils  of  rays  comiug  from  the  obied-glafs  are 
refraded  fo  as  to  tend  to  a focus  at  O ; but  being  in- 
tercepted by  the  proper  eye-glafs  DF,  they  are 
brought  together  at  1.  which  is  nearer  to  that  lens 
than  its  proper  focus  at  L ; fu  that  the  angle  DIF,  un- 
der which  the  objed  now  appears,  is  larger  than  DLF, 
under  which  it  vioutd  have  appeared  without  this  ad- 
ditional glafs  { and  confequtntly  the  objed  is  more 
magniBed  in  the  fame  proportion.  Dr  Hooke  tells 
us,  that,  in  troft  of  his  cbfervationi,  he  made  ufe  of 
a double  microfeope  with  this  broad  middlc-glafs  when 
he  wanted  to  fee  much  of  an  objed  at  one  view,  and 
taking  it  out  when  he  would  examine  the  fmall  parts 
of  an  objed  more  accurately ; for  the  fewer  refrac- 
tions there  arc,  the  more  bright  and  clear  the  objed 
appears. 

The^iMir-  Having  in  the  hlBorlcal  part  of  this  article  given 
■ practical  account  of  the  cunBrudion  of  Dr  Smith’s 
p<jw«r  of  douUe  lefltdlng  microfeope,  it  rosy  not  be  improper 
r>r  place  to  afeertain  its  magnifying  power.  This 

an»aofco|c.  fliall  do  from  the  author  htmfclf,  becaufe  his  fym- 
boli,  being  general,  are  applicable  to  fneb  microfeopes 
of  aU  dimenfions;  and  though  the  mere  pradical  reader 
may  perhaps  be  at  firft  fight  purzied  by  them,  yet,  if 
he  will  fuUlitute  any  particular  numbers  for  m and  n, 
dec.  he  may  afeertain  with  cafe  the  magnifying  power 
of  fuch  a microfeope  ofthufe  particular  dimeniions. 
Between  the  centre  £ and  principal  focus  T of  a 
7ig. It.  concave  fpeculum  ABC,  w'hoB.  axis  is  EQ^fC,  place 
an  ohjed  PQ  ; and  let  the  rays  flowing  from  it  he  re- 
fit ded  from  uU  fpeculum  AB  towards  an  image pq; 
but  before  they  unite  in  it,  let  them  be  received  by  a 
convex  fpeculum  ait,  and  thence  be  refleded,  through 
a hole  £C  to  the  vertex  of  the  concave,  to  a fccond 
image  to  be  viewed  through  an  cye-gbfs  /. 

The  objed  may  be  fituated  between  the  fpecula  C, 
or,  which  is  better,  between  the  priocif^  focus  / 
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mod  vertex  e of  the  coavex  one,  a fmaU  bole  be-  Mkre.^ 
ing  made  in  its  vertex  for  the  incident  rays  to  pafs. 
through. 

In  both  cafes  we  have  TQ^  TE,  T7,  cootin'^al 
proportionals  in  fomc  given  ratio,  fuppofe  of  1 to  n ; 
and  alfo  rr,  /■»  continual  proportionals  in  fome 
other  given  ratio,  fnppofe  of  1 to  w.  1 hen  if  be 
the  ufual  diflance  at  which  we  view  minute  objedi 
diilindly  with  the  naked  eye,  and  / the  focal  difUnce 
of  the  kail  eye-glab,  through  which  the  object  ap- 
pears fufficiently  bright  aMcl  diflinct,  it  will  be  magni- 
fied in  the  ratio  of  mud  to  ■/. 

For  the  objed  PQ,  and  its  firfl  image  pq^  are  termi- 
nated on  one  fivle  by  the  caoimun  axis  ot  the  fpecula, 
and  on  the  otiicr  by  a line  P£,^,  drawn  through  the 
centre  £ of  the  concave  ABC.  l.ikcwifc  the  imagea 
pq  and  are  termuixted  by  the  common  axis  and  by 
the  line  drawn  through  the  centre  t of  the  con- 
vex aii*.  Hence, by  the  Bmilartiiaoglcs  pqft*£mL'f,\i. 
and  aUo  /7E,  PQE,  we  have  • v j • 

n : I,  and  pq  x IaJj  : yE  - QE  tin:  1 ; and  con- 
fcquently  ^ « : PQ, ; : m*  : i,  whence  »»  =sma  X PQ. 

Now  if  /<  be  the  focal  dtflaucc  of  tbc  eye-glafs  /,  tlic 
points  P,  Q*^  of  the  ol.jed,  aie  feen  through  it  by 
the  rays  of  two  pencils  emerging  parallel  to  the  lioea 
«/,  >/  refpedivcly  ; that  is,  P(j  appears  under  an 
« V wnPQ^ 

angle  equal  to  which  is  as ;= — TT^* 
the  naked  eye  at  the  diflaace  d from  PQ»  it  appears 
. i>Q 

under  an  angle  PiQjrrfaich  is  as  and  therefore  it 

magnified  in  the  ratio  of  thefe  angles,  that  is,  of 
mnd  to  k/. 

CoroK  Having  the  numbers  w,  n,  dp  to  find  an 
eye-glafs  which  lhall  cauCe  the  microfeope  to  magnify 

M tiroes  in  dtanieter,  Cake  For  the  appa- 

rent magnituile  is  to  the  true  ss  M : 1 : : mnd  : »/. 

We  fhnll  conclude  this  part  of  our  fubjed  with  the.tncaTr 
following  cafy  method  of  afceitalni.ig  the  magnify  ing 
power  of  fuch  microfeopes  as  are  mtli  in  ufe. 

The  appsrent  magnitude  of  any  objed,  as 
appear  from  whut  hath.-  been  already  delivered,  is|itmcrcl 
mcafured  by  the  angle  under  which  it  is  feeo  ; ani«h«nwft 
this  angle  is  greater  or  fmaller  according  as 
objed  is  near  to  or  far  fioro  tlie  eye;  and  of 
qaence  the  left  the  diflance  at  which  it  can  be  viewed 
the  larger  it  will  appear.  The  naked  eye  is  unable  to 
diflinguiih  any  objed  brought  exceedingly  near  it : 
hut  looking  through  a convex  lens,  however  near  the 
focus  of  that  lenabe,  there  ;>u  objed  maybe  difilnctly 
feen ; and  the  fmaller  the  lens  is,  the  nearer  will  be 
its  focus,  and  in  the  fame  proportion  the  greater  will 
be  its  magnifying  power.  From  thefe  principle!)  it  it 
eafy  to  find  ilie  reafon  why  the  firfl  or  grcatell  mag- 
nifiers arc  fo  extremely  minute  ; aud  alfo  to  calculate 
the  magnifying  power  of  any  convex  lens  employed* 
in  a fingic  ir.icroicope  : For  as  the  proportion  of  the 
natur.:!  fi^ht  is  to  .the  focus,  fuch  w ill  be  its  power 
of  magnifying,  (f  the  focus  of  a convex  lens,  for  in- 
flance,  be  at  one  inch,  and  the  natural  fight  at  eight 
inche!i,  which  is  the  common  flandard,  an  ohjed  may 
be  feen  through  that  lens  at  one  inch  dillance  from  the 
eye,  and  will  appear  In  its  diameter  eight  times  larger 

thau 
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Mkro*  then  It  6ot»  to  tb<  otkei  ffe : b«t  w the  ebjeft  it 
.ir.igniftcd  e^eiy  wiy>  io  length  u well  ••  in  bretdth» 
we  muft  fauare  this  4lametcr  to  know  how  much  it 
really  is  euurged;  and  we  then  find  that  ita  fupcrtieiea 
ia  maguified  64  timei. 

Again,  fuppofe  a comm  letia  whofe  focus  ia  only 
oMcrrs-  onc'tcnth  of  an  inch  diftant  from  its  centre } at  in  eight 
tioriMi  inches,  the  common  diftance  of  dillinft  Tifioii  with 
the  naked  eye,  there  are  80  fuch  tenths,  an  objcA 
f2?of  ^ througli  this  glafi  80  timet  nearer  than 
Kiao-  the  naked  eye.  It  will,  of  confcquence,  appear 

ko^  80  timea  longer,  and  as  much  broader,  ^an  it  does  to 
common  fight ; and  therefore  is  6400  timea  magni- 
fied. If  a convex  glafs  be  fo  fmall  that  ita  focus  ia 
only  15  of  an  inch  diftant,  we  find  that  eight  inches 
contains  160  of  thefe  twentieth-parts  ; and  of  confe- 
quence  the  Hength  and  breadth  of  any  object  feen 
through  fuch  a lens  will  be  magnified  160  times,  and 
the  whole  furface  a;,6co  times.  As  it  ia  an  eafy 
matter  to  melt  a dtop  or  globule  of  a much  fmalUr 
diameter  than  a lent  can  be  ground,  and  as  the  focus 
of  a globule  ia  no  fanber  off  than  a quarter  of  its  own 
diameter,  it  mufi  of  confequence  magnify  to  a pro- 
digious degree.  But  this  exceffive  ma^rtifying  power 
ta  much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  lU  admitting  fi> 
little  light,  want  of  difiin^nefa,  and  ihowing  fuch  a 
minute  part  of  the  obje^  to  be  examined  ; for  which 
rrafbfl,  thefe  globules,  though  greatly  in  vogue  fbme 
time  ago,  are  now  almotl  entirely  rejeded.  Mr  X>eeu* 
wenhoek,  as  hat  been  already  obferved,  made  ufe  only 
of  Angle  roicrofeopes  coafifting  of  convex  lenfea,  and 
...  left  to  the  Royal  Society  a legacy  of  26  of  ihofe 
glalTet.  According  to  Mr  Folkc’a  defertption  of 
thefe,  they  were  all  exceedingly  clear,  and  fhowed  the 
ebjed  very  blight  ami  diftiod  | **  which  (fays  N& 
Folkea)  muft  be  owing  to  the  great  care  this  gentle- 
mao  took  in  the  choice  of  his  giafi,  bit  ex  tdnefs  in 
giving  it  the  true  figure,  and  afterwards,  among 
many,  rtferving  only  fuch  for  his  ufe  as  upon  trial  he 
fbond  to  be  moft  excellent.  Their  UTwera  of  magni- 
^iog  are  different,  as  different  objeds  may  require : 
and  at  on  the  one  hand,  being  all  ground  gUfiVs, 
■one  of  them  ate  (b  fmall,  or  cenfequent!)  magnify 
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to  fo  great  a de^e,  as  fome  of  ihofc  drops  Trequently  Mic 
ufedio  other  fmerofeopes;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
diftindnrfa  of  thefe  very  much  exceeds  what  1 have  » 
met  with  in  glaHca  of  that  fort.  And  this  waa  what 
Mr  Leeuwenhoek  ever  propofed  to  himfclf ; rejeding 
all  tbofe  degreea  of  magnifying  in  which  he  could  not 
fo  well  obtain  that  cnJ.  For  he  informs  ut  in  one  of 
his  letters,  that  though  he  had  above  40  years  by 
him  glaftes  of  an  extraordinary  fmallnefa,  he  had 
made  but  very  little  ufe  of  them  ; as  having  found,  in 
a long  courfe  of  expericocc,  that  the  moft  confider- 
able  difeoveriea  were  to  be  made  with  fuch  g^affea  as, 
magnifying  but  moilerately,  exhibited  the  o^jed  with 
the  greateft  brightnefs  and  diftindion.** 

In  a fingle  microfeope,  if  you  want  to  learn  the 
magnifying  power  of  any  glafs,  no  more  is  neceffary  ^ 
than  to  bring  it  to  its  true  focus,  the  ezad  place 
whereof  will  he  known  by  an  objc£l'a  appearing 
perfedly  diftin^  and  iharp  when  pbced  there.  Then, 
with  a pair  of  fmall  compalfcs,  meafure,  aa  nearly  as 
you  can,  the  diftance  from  the  centre  of  the  glafs  to 
the  object  you  waa  viewing,  and  afterwards  applying 
the  compalTes  to  any  ruler,  with  a diagonal  fcale  ot 
the  pans  of  an  inch  marked  on  it,  you 'will  eafily  find 
how  many  parts  of  an  inch  the  ftid  diftance  is.  \Vhcn 
that  is  known,  compute  how  many  times  thofe  parts 
of  an  inch  are  contained  in  eiglit  inches,  the  common 
ftandard  of  fight,  and  that  will  give  you  the  number 
of  times  the  diameter  is  raagaified:  fquariog  the  dia- 
meter will  give  the  fupcrficics ; and,  if  you  would 
learn  the  fohd  contents,  it  wiU  be  fhown  by  multiply- 
iog  the  fupcrficics  by  the  diameter. 

The  ftiperficies  of  one  fide  of  ao  objeA  only  can  be 
feen  at  one  view  ; and  to  compute  how  much  that  is 
magnified,  ia  moll  commonly  fufficient;  but  (bme- 
times  it  ia  fatisfaClory  to  know  how  many  minute 
objeAs  are  contained  in  a larger ; aa  fuppofe  we  de* 
fire  to  know  how  many  animalculea  arc  contained  in 
the  bulk  of  a grain  of  Uuid  : and  to  anfwcr  this,  the 
cube,  aa  well  aa  the  furface,  muft  be  taken  into  the 
account.  For  the  greater  fatiafa^on  of  thofe  who 
arc  not  much  vrrfcd  iiwthefe  matters,. we  Hull  hete  fub- 
join  the  following. 
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rupi  .TACI.TS  of  tlif  HACHirvitio  rowr«^  of  comt.*  CLAiiri,  employed  in  S'm^U  iricrnf,.^,pti,  gccordini;  to  the 
dilUocc  of  their  focus  i Calculated  by  the  ftalc  of  an  iech  divided  into  too  parU.  Show  ing  how 
timet  the  oiAMerca,  the  supermcies,  ind.  the  cube  of  an  object,  it  magnified,  when  viewed  thtough  fuch  ' ^ 
gblTes,  to  an  eye  whofc  natural  fight  it  at  eight  inchet,  or  Scoof  the  loojth-parts  of  an  inch. 
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The  greatcil  magnifier  in  Mr  ]..eeiiwcnhock*s  ca- 
binet of  microfeopes.  prefented  to  the  Royal  Society, 
hat  ita  focuei  as  nearly  as  can  well  he  mcafured,  at 
nne-twenticth  of  an  inch  dtAance  from  its  centre} 
and  confrqucntly  magnifies  the  diameter  of  an  object 
i6otimrSy  and  the  fuperfictes  ZjiSco*  (But  thegreat- 
eit  magnifier  in  Mr  Wilton’s  fingle  mictofhopcs,  as 
they  are  fiovv  made,  has  ufually  its  focua  at  no  farther  s 
diifanct  than  about  the  ijotii  part  of  an  inch;  wkercHy 
at  has  a power  of  enlarging  the  diameter  of  an  obje^ 
400,  and  its  fupcTficics  1^,000  limes. 

The  magnifying  power  of  the  folar  microfcope  rmift 
l«e  calculated  in  a uilferent  maianer ; fur  here  the  dif- 
ference betureen  the  focus  of  the  taegnifier  and  the  di* 
fiance  of  the  fercen  or  fhett  whereon  the  image  of  the 
object  is  call,  is  the  proportion  of  its  being  magnified. 
Suppofe,  for  infiance,  the  lens  made  ufr  of  has  its  fu- 
rus  at  half  an  inch,  and  the  fereen  is  placed  at  tlie  di- 
Raocc  of  five  feet,  the  object  will  ihco  appear  magni- 
fied in  the  prepoTtion  of  five  feet  to  half  an  inch:  and 
as  in  fite  feet  there  are  120  half  inches,  the  diameter 
will  be  magnified  1 ro  times,  and  the  fitpcificies  14,400 
times ; and,  by  putting  the  fereen  at  farther  uinances, 
you  may  magnify  the  objeA  r^lmoft  as  much  as  you 
pleafc:  but  Mr  Baiter  advifes  to  regard  dilUnfincrs 
more  than  bignefs,  anJ  to  place  tlic  fcrctn  jult  et 
that  dillai.ee  where  the  objeA  is  fecn  mofi  difitnd  and 
clear. 

With  rcj^rd  to  the  dotiMi  reflefling  mterofeope, 
Mr  Bilker  obferves,  that  the  power  of  th?  objeA-lens 
is  indeed  greatly  inercafed  Ly  the  addition  of  two  cye- 
glaHes ; but  as  no  obJe<i^-len8  can  be  ufed  with  them 
of  fo  minute  a diameter,  or  which  magnifies  of  itfclf 
near  fo  mudi  as  thofe  thit  can  he  ufed  alone,  (he 
gh.flcs  of  th'S  niicrofcope,  upon  the  whole,  magnity 
liiUe  or  noibicg  more  than  thok  of  Mr  Wilfcii’s  fingle 
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one  ; the  chief  advantage  arifing  from  a combination 
of  lenfes  being  the  fight  of  a larger  field  or  poruon 
of  an  objeA  magnified  in  the  fitme  degree. 

$ 4.  Teiejiopet* 

1.  The  RaraacTlNG  Telescofe. 

Aftes  what  has  iJeen  faid  concerning  the  . 

of  the  compound  microfeope,  and  the  manner  in 
the  rays  pafs  ihrou^rh  it  to  the  eye,  the  nature  of  lhcicfn>^ie. 
common  aftronomical  tclcfcopc  will  eafily  l>e  under* 
fiood  : for  it  differs  from  the  microfeope  only  in  that 
the  objed  la  placed  at  fo  great  a dilUnce  from  it,  that 
the  rays  of  the  fame  pencil,  flowing  from  thence, 
may  be  conlidered  as  falling  parallel  to  one  another 
upon  the  objc^l-glafs ; and  tlirrefore  the  iiuagc  made 
by  that  glafv  is  looked  upon  as  coincident  with  its  focus 
ol  parallel  r.^ys. 

1.  This  will  appear  very  plain  fromihe  i2th  figure, y 
in  w htch  AB  ia  the  object  eniitting  the  fcveral  pcncils^^ 
of  rajs  Art/,  Br/f,  &c.  bnt  fiippolcd  to  be  at  fo 
great  a dtfiance  from  the  obje^*gUf*^r^,  that  the  raya 
of  the  fame  pencil  may  be  conlidered  as  parallel  to 
each  other } t hey  arc  therefore  fuppofed  to  be  coUedfed 
into  their  refpe^ive  foci  at  the  puinis  m and p,  fituated 
at  the  focal  difiance  of  the  ohjcA-glafs  c d.  Here 
they  form  an  image  E,  and  crolfing  each  other  proceed 
diverging  to  the  eve-glafs  hg  { which  being  placed  at 
its  own  focal  difiance  from  the  points  m and  /,  the 
rays  of  each  jicncil,  after  pnfiing  through  that  glafs, 
will  become  parallel  among  thcmfclves ; but  the  pencils 
themfelves  will  converge  confidcra!dy  with  relpe^  t« 

«>ne  another,  even  fo  as  to  crofs  at  e,  very  UttL-  farther 
from  theglufsjri^  than  its  focus;  bcc-nnrc,  when  they 
entered  the  glafi,  tltctr  axes  were  almufl  parallel,  us 
coming  through  the  ob/ed  glafs  at  the  point  i,  to 
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whofc  didince  the  brea:lth  of  the  efe-gUfs  In  a long 
Trlcf^o'.e-^  telefcope  heart  very  fm  »U  proportion.  So  that  the 
" ’ place  of  the  eye  will  be  nearly  at  the  focal  dlilance  of 
the  eyc-gUft,  and  the  rays  of  each  rcfpcc^ive  pencil 
being  parallel  among  themfclvea,  and  their  axcicrofling 
each  other  in  a larger  angle  than  they  would  do  if  the 
oh^e^l  were  to  be  fern  by  the  naked  eye,  eifion  will 
be  (HAuivl,  and  the  ohje^  will  appear  magnified. 

The  power  of  magniiying  in  this  tricfcope  ia  as  the 
irf  pover  focal  length  of  the  objecf-glaft  to  the  focal  length  of 
d.  the  eyr-glafa. 

Dem.  In  order  to  prove  this  we  may  confiJer  the 
angle  A/B  as  that  under  which  the  ohjeflwould  he  feen 
by  the  n^.ked  eye  ; for  in  confidering  the  difiauce  of 
the  obje^,  the  length  of  the  telcfcopc  may  he  omit- 
ted, as  bearinrf  no  proportion  to  it.  Now  the  angle 
under  which  the  object  is  feen  by  means  of  the  tele- 
fcope  is^e  /•»  which  is  to  the  other  AiB,  or  its  equal 
glff,  as  the  HiAitnce  from  the  centre  of  the  ohjecl-giafs 
to  that  of  the  eye-glafs.  The  angle,  therefore,  under 
which  an  ohjcift  appears  to  an  eye  alhlled  hy  a tele* 
frnpe  of  this  kind,  to  that  under  which  It  would  fte 
feen  without  it,  as  the  focal  length  of  the  obje^-glafs 
to  the  focal  length  of  the  eye-glafs. 

It  is  evideut  from  the  figure,  that  the  vlfible  area, 
or  fpace  which  can  be  feen  at  one  view  when  we  look 
through  this  tclcfcope,  depends  on  the  breadth  of  the 
eye'gUfs,  nnd  not  of  the  objcft  glafs;  for  If  the  eye- 
glifs  be  too  fmill  to  receive  the  rays  ^ m,  f>  bt  the  ex* 
trrmities  of  the  ohjed  could  nut  have  Seen  feen  at  all : 
a larger  breadth  of  the  obje^'glafs  conducea  only  to  the 
rendering  each  point  of  the  im.ige  more  luminous  by 
receiving  a larger  pencil  of  rays  from  each  point  of 
,«7  *•>'  o^jc^S. 

If  ia  in  this  telefcopc  as  in  the  compound  micro* 
ttawifliL,  fcope,  where  wc  fee,  when  we  look  through  it,  not 
KireneJ.  the  object  itfclf,  but  only  an  image  ofit  at  CED  : now 
that  ima^tc  being  inverted  with  refpeA  to  the  ob;e<^, 
as  it  is,  becaufe  the  axes  of  the  pencils  that  flow  from 
the  object  croft  each  other  at  i,  obje£is  feen  through 
a te(efcoj>e  of  this  kind  oeceflarlly  appear  inverted. 

This  IS  a circumftance  not  at  all  regarded  by  aftm* 
nomers  : but  for  viewing  obfcAs  upon  the  earth,  it  is 
convenient  that  the  telelcopc  ihould  reprefent  them  in 
their  natural  potlurc  ; to  which  ufe  the  telefcopc  with 
three  eye- glafles,  as  reprefented  fig.  i t-  is  peculiarly 
U.CLXIVj^jpj^^^  ami  the  progrefs  of  the  rays  through  it  from 
the  oSjf£l  to  the  eye  is  as  follows : 

AB  is  the  objeft  fending  out  the  feveral  pencils 
Af</,  Br</,  &c.  which  p. fling  through  the  obje^l- 
m gUfserf,  are  colleAcd  Into  their  rclpcetivc  foci  in  CD, 
f^itsjoa  where  they  form  an  inverted  Image  From  hence  they 
eyc'glafs  eft  nhofe  focus  being  at 
/,  the  rays  of  each  pencil  arc  rendered  par.illel  among 
i'flscrcft.  themfelves,  and  their  uxes,  which  were  nearly  p^ralltl 
before,  are  made  to  converge  and  crofs  each  other; 
the  fccond  eyc-glnfs  g b^  being  fo  placed  that  its  focus 
fhall  fall  iivon  renders  the  axes  of  the  pencils  which 
diverge  from  thence  parallel,  and  eaiifcs  the  rays  of 
each,  which  were  pirallil  araon.1  thtmftivcs,  to  meet 
again  at  its  focus  LF  on  the  other  fide,  where  they 
form  a fccond  image  inverted  with  refpedt  to  the  for- 
mer, but  erect  with  refpedt  to  the  objeft.  Now  this 
image  being  feen  by  the  eye  at  a A through  the  eye- 
glafi  /f,  affords  a iliredt  reprefentation  of  the  obje^ 
and  under  the  fame  angle  tlut  the  firft  image  CD 
VoL.XIII.  Pan  I. 
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would  have  appeared,  had  the  eye  been  placed  at /, 
fupp3fing  the  eye-gUlfes  to  be  of  equal  convexity  ; Tclefcoi<«»^ 
and  therefore  the  objeft  is  feen  equally  magnified  in  “ * • ^ 
this  as  in  the  former  tclcfcope,  that  is,  as  the  focal  di* 
ftance  of  the  objeft  glafs  to  that  of  any  one  of  the  eye- 
glaffes,  and  appears  ered. 

If  a telefcupe  exceeds  lo  feet,  it  is  of  no  ufe  in  view- 
ing obje^s  upon  the  furfacc  of  the  earth  ; for  if  it  m.ig* 
nifiea  above  90  or  100  times,  as  ihofc  of  that  length 
ufiially  do,  the  vapours  which  eomiimally  float  near 
the  earth  in  great  plenty,  will  be  fo  magnified  as  to 
render  vifion  ol  fcurc. 

2.  Tbt  GaUiUan  Tt/efcop<  with  the  epneave  eyc-glafiQjjmjg^ 
is  conflrufted  as  follows ; tclcfcope. 

AB  (..g.  1.)  is  an  obje^  fending  forth  the  pencils 
ofraysg(6f,  tint,  Stc.  which,  after  patling  through CCCLXV. 
the  olye^t-glafs  c tit  t«^nd  towards  eE/"  (where  wc  will 
fuppok  the  focus  of  it  to  be),  in  order  to  form  an  in- 
verted image  there  as  before  ; but  in  their  way  lo  it 
are  made  to  pafs  through  the  concave  glafs  n o,  fo  pla- 
ced that  its  tocus  may  fall  upon  E,  and  confsqucntly 
the  rays  of  the  feveral  pencils  which  were  converging 
towards  thufe  refpe^ive  focal  points  e,  K,  /,  will  be 
rendered  parallel  among  ttiemfrlves : but  the  axes  of 
tbofe  pencils  crofling  each  other  at  F,  and  diverging 
from  thence,  will  be  rend*  red  more  diveiglng,  as  rc- 
prefented  in  the  figure.  Now  iticfe  rays  entering  the 
pupil  of  an  eye,  will  form  a large  and  dillined  image 
a b upon  the  retina,  which  will  be  inverted  with  refpect 
to  tlie  obje;t,  becaufe  the  axis  of  the  pencils  crofs  in 
F.  The  objelfl  of  courfc  will  be  feen  cre<£I,  and  the 
angle  under  which  it  wilt  appesr  will  he  equal  to  that 
which  the  lines  <iF,  £F,  produced  back,  through  the 
eye-glafs,  fnim  at  F. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  lefs  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is, 
the  lefs  is  the  vilible  area  feen  through  a telefcopc  of 
this  kind ; for  a lefs  pupil  would  ex-,  hide  fuch  pencils 
as  proceed  from  the  extremities  of  the  obje^  AB,  as  ia 
evident  from  the  figure.  This  is  an  inconvenience  that 
renders  this  telefcopc  unfit  for  many  ufcsi  and  is  only 
to  be  remedied  hy  the  telefcopc  with  the  convex  eye* 
glafles,  where  the  rays  whitli  form  the  extreme  parts 
of  the  image  are  brought  togeilier  in  ordrr  to  enter 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  as  explained  above. 

It  is  apparent  aifu,  that  the  nearer  the  eye  la  placed 
lo  the  cye-gUfs  of  this  tclcfcope,  the  larger  is  the  area 
feen  through  it  t for,  l>eing  placed  clofe  to  the  glaf^, 
as  in  the  figure,  it  admits  rays  that  come  from  A and 
B,  the  extremities  of  the  ohje^,  which  it  could  not  if 
it  ivas  placed  farther  off. 

The  degree  t»f  magnifying  in  this  telefcopc  is  in  the  VTa^t  ify- 
fame  proportion  with  that  in  the  other,  via.  as  the  wrf 

cal  dlilance  of  the  objed-glafs  is  to  the  focal  diilaurc®^' 
of  the  cye-glafi. 

For  there  Is  no  other  difTerence  but  this,  xvz.  that 
as  the  extreme  pencils  in  that  telefcopc  were  to 
eonverj*e  and  form  the  angle  geh  (fig.  i*.),  or  in  ^ n*rr 
(fig.  13.  h thefc  arc  now  made  to  diverge  ami  ♦orm  theccCi.XIV 
angle  aVb  (fig.  I.);  which  angles,  if  the  coniMve  glafs  \‘Ute 
in  one  has  an  equal  refradivc  power  with  the  couvtx 
one  in  the  other,  will  equal,  and  therefore  each 
kind  will  exhibit  the  obje^  ruaguifud  i.n  the  lame  de- 
grcc. 

ITiere  is  a defc^  In  all  ihcfc  kinds  of  Ickf  opci, 
not  to  be  remedied  in  a Angle  lens  by  auy  mean,  what-* 
ever,  which  was  thought  only  to  arife  lium  hence, 
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«».  thal  fphericat  do  not  caKs£k  my*  to  one 

Mod  the  r<«fue  point.  But  it  wi»  h&ppity  difcovrrrd 
hy  Sir  II'b'C  Newton,  tltit  the  imperteftion  of  tbia 
fort  of  trlcfoope,  fo  fur  at  it  arifet  from  the  fpheitcal 
form  of  the  L.art  n'rootl  no  ptoportiun  to  that 

which  it  owing  to  the  different  rcfrangibrltiy  of  light. 
'I'hti  diverfity  in  the  refraction  uf  rays  is  about  a 20th 
part  of  the  whole  ; fo  ihtt  the  ob;cC\  glnfs  of  a icle- 
fcope  ennot  ccliccf  the  mys  which  djwfron  any  one 
p'^int  in  the  object  Into  a lefs  room  than  the  circular 
fpace  whofe  Ulcmeter  is  about  the  56th  part  of  the 
brea«^.lh  of  the  al.ifs. 

Trt  ihow  this,  let  AB  (fig.2.)  rcprefer.l  a convex  lens, 
and  let  CDF  he  a pencil  of  rays  flowing  from  the 
point  D { let  H be  the  point  at  which  the  leafl  re* 
fr;<ngible  ra>*  are  colledcd  to  a focus;  and  f,  that 
where  the  moft  refrangiMe  concur.  Then,  if  IH  be 
the  281b  p-ift  of  EH,  IK.  will  be  a proportionable  part 
of  EC  ( the  trianglen  HlK  and  HEC  being  fuiular): 
confrqu'*ntly  LK  will  be  the  aoth  part  of  FC.  But 
MN’  will  bv  the  U:ift  fpace  into  which  the  niys  will  l-e 
coUeJhcd,  as  appears  by  their  progrefs  rrprcfentcd  in 
the  flgurc.  Now  MN  is  but  about  h Jf  of  KL  ; and 
therefore  it  Is  about  the  56th  part  of  CF:  fo  that  the 
diameter  of  the  fpace  into  which  the  rays  arc  coUedt- 
<d  will  be  about  ilie  ;6th  part  of  the  brc.idth  of  that 
part  of  the  lafs  through  which  the  tay»  pafs ; which 
was  to  be  ibow;:. 

Since  therefore  each  point  of  the  ebjeft  will  be  re- 
prefented  in  fo  large  a lpace»  and  the  cenlies  of  thufe 
{paces  will  be  contiguous,  bccaufe  the  points  in  the 
objcA  the  rays  flow  from  arc  fo  ; it  is  rvidcut,  thst 
the  image  of  an  obje^'i  made  by  futh  a glafs  routl  be  a 
moft  confiifcd  reprefcnlallon,  though  it  does  not  ap* 
pear  fo  when  viewed  through  an  eyc*glafs  that  magni* 
fles  in  a moderate  degree;  confequentiy  the  degree  of 
magnifying  in  the  ryc  glafs  mull  rwit  tc  too  gre^t 
w:th  rcfptck  to  (httof  tire  object  glafs,  left  the  confu..^ 
fion  become  fe:  fible.  • * 

KotwitMbnding  this  imperfecUon,  a dioptrical  tc- 
Icfcope  may  be  made  to  magnify  in  any  given  degree, 
provided  it  be  of  fuffit'ient  length  ; for  the  greater  the 
focal  diflance  of  the  ohjc^.'rlafs  i<,  the  Icfs  may  he 
the  proportion  wlii  ih  the  foc.l  diflaiicc  of  the  ey'c  glafs 
may  hear  to  tint  of  the  objcifl-glafs,  wltlirout  render- 
ing the  image  ol  fcurc.  'Ibus,  an  obje^l-gldfa,  whofe 
focal  diflance  is  altoot  four  feet,  will  admit  uf  an  eye- 
l^lafs  whofe  focal  diflance  fhail  be  little  more  than  an 
inch,  and  confequently  will  magnify  alrrofl  48  times; 
but  an  oliject-glafs  of  40  fret  fo.us  will  admit  of  au 
cyc-glafs  of  only  four  inches  focus,  and  will  therefoie 
magnify  120  timet;  and  an  objedl-gUfs  of  100  ftet 
focus  will  ad.mit  of  an  eye  glafs  of  ItuK-  more  than  fit 
inches  focus,  aiui  will  ihsrei'ore  magnify  almuit  200 
times. 

The  reufon  of  this  difproportion  in  their  fcveral  dc* 
^recs  of  magnifying  is  to  be  explained  in  the  follow- 
ing m:inner  : Since  the  diameter  of  the  fpaces,  into 
which  rays  flowing  from  the  fevcial  points  of  an  oh- 
jefl  are  colledcd,  aic  as  the  breadth  of  the  o).;je^> 
glafs,  it  IS  evident  that  thctsdegrre  of  cunfufedncis  in 
the  image  is  as  the  breadth  of  tliat  g’afs ; fur  the  de- 
gree of  confufcdncf.i  will  only  be  at  the  diameters  or 
brer.dtlis  of  thofe  fpaces,  and  not  as  the  fpaccs  them- 
fclvci.  Now  the  focal  icugihof  the  eye-gUfs,  that  is. 
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its  pAwer  of  magnlfyinc,  mud  be  ai  that  degree;  for,  Refridiqf 
if  it  exceeds  it.  It  wUT  render  the  co:ifuleiinvfs  feu- 
Able;  and  therefore  it  mull  be  as  the  breadth  or  dia-  ' ^ 

meter  of  the  o -ject-gU^s.  The  diameter  of  the  ob- 
jcdl*gUu,  whkli  is  as  the  fqiurc  root  of  its  aperture 
or  magnitude,  ir  ufl  be  a>  the  fquai e-root  uf  the  power 
of  magnifying  In  the  tdcfcope  ; for  unlefs  the  apef. 
lure  iticlf  be  as  the  pimrr  ot  magnifying,  the  image 
will  want  light : the  Iqusrc  root  of  the  power  of  mag- 
niiying  wdi  be  as  tlie  tquitre  root  of  the  fooil  didance 
of  the  objccl-glifs;  and  therefore  tliC  focal  diflance 
of  the  eye-glais  muA  be  ouly  as  the  fquare  root  of 
that  of  the  ubjecl-gUfs.  So  that  in  making  ufe  of  an 
oujed-glaf*  of  a longer  focas,  fuppofe,  than  one  thcl 
is  given,  you  arc  not  obliged  to  apply  an  tyc  glafs  of 
a propi-Ttior.  i’  Ir  longer  locus  than  what  would  fult 
tiir  given  ohiccl-glais,  but  fuch  an  one  only  whofe  fo- 
ci:] dillaiice  mail  be  to  th.r  focal  diflance  uf  that  which 
will  full  the  given  objed  glafs,  as  the  fquate  loot  of 
the  focal  length  of  the  object  glafs  you  make  ufe  of, 
is  to  the  fquaic  root  of  the  local  length  of  the  given 
one.  And  tins  is  the  reafoo  that  longer  ulctcupea 
arc  capable  of  macntfyui);  in  a greater  degree  than 
Ihortcr  ones,  without  rendering  the  objcs.^  coufufed  or 
coloured-  »7i 

3.  But  the  inconvenicncy  of  very  long  tekfe*  pea  is  fo 
fp'eat,  that  dilfcrcnt  attempts  h.ave  been  made  o remove 
it.  Of  thefe,  the  moil  iucce-rsful  have  been  ' j Doilondby  Pu-lond 
and  Blair;  and  the gcncruJ pHnci{dvs upon  which  thefcasdfiJai/. 
eminent  opticians  proceeded  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
hiflorlcai  part  of  this  %rticJc,an«!  in  the  precciling  fc^ion. 

'I'lie  public  w ill  footi  be  iavoured  with  a fuller  account  uf 
Dr  Blair's  difeovery  from  his  own  pen.;  and  of  Dol- 
lond's,  it  may  be  fufficicnt  to  obferve,  in  addition  to 
v.h.it  has  been  already  (aid,  that  the  obje^-glalTcs  of 
hit  tekfenpes  are  compofed  of  three  diilinct  Icnfci, 
two  convex  and  one  concave;  of  which  the  concave 
one  is  placed  In  the  middle,  as  is  reprefented  in  fig.  3. 
where  a and  c Ihow  the  two  convex  lenfes,  and  hh  the 
concave  one,  which  is  by  the  Britiih  artifls  placed  in 
the  middle.  *l  he  tw-o  convex  ones  arc  made  of  Lon- 
don crown  glafs,  and  the  middle  one  of  white  flint 
glafs;  and  they  are  all  ground  to  fpheres  of  dlffcreut 
radii,  according  to  the  refiactive  powers  of  the  difie- 
rent  kinds  of  glafs  and  the  imeoded  focal  diflance  of 
the  objecl  glaii  of  the  trlcfcope.  According  to  Bof- 
covich,  the  focal  diflance  of  the  parallel  rays  fur  the 
concave  lens  is  ouc-half,  and  for  the  convex  glafs  one- 
third  of  the  combined  focus.  When  put  together, 
they  refract  the  rays  in  the  following  manner.  Let 
a&  (hg,  4.),  be  two  red  rays  uf  the  fun's  light 
LUIug  paiaJie)  on  the  flrfl  convex  lens  r.  SuppofiQg 
there  was  no  other  lens  prefent  but  that  one,  they 
would  then  be  converged  into  the  lines  6 r,  ir,  and  at 
lafl  meet  in  the  focus  7.  i.et  the  lines  g h,  gh^  re- 
prefent  two  violet  rays  falling  on  the  furfice  of  the 
lens.  Thcfe  arc  alfo  refraAcd,  and  will  meet  in  a fo- 
cus; but  as  they  have  a greater  degree  of  refrangibi- 
liiy  than  the  red  rays,  they  muft  of  confcqucnce  con- 
verge nsi«re  by  the  fame  power  of  refraction  in  the 
glafs,  and  meet  fooner  in  a focus,  fuppofe  at  r. — Let 
now  the  c<>ncave  lens  dd  he  placed  in  fuch  a manner 
as  to  intercept  all  the  ray»  before  they  come  to  their 
focus.  Were  this  lens  made  of  the  fame  mauriais,  and 
ground  to  the  ^tuc  ndiuii  with  the  convex  one,  it 
i voukl 
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rDuld  h«Te  t)ie  fame  power  lo  raufr  the  rayi  direrrc 
Itiflc  (|,^  former  had  to  make  ihcm  tonter^c.  In  tliia 

cafe,  the  red  rayt  woulj  become  pnra!!c!,  and  move  on 
to  (he  line  ao,  00/  But  the  coniave  irn^  keinj;  made 
0^  flint  glaft,  and  upon  a fttottcr  raiiiut,  hai  a greater 
refractive  power,  and  therefore  tlxy  diverge  a little 
after  they  come  out  of  it  ; and  if  no  third  lent  waa 
interpofed,  they  would  proceed  diverging  tn  the  lines 
e^/,  o/itf  !^ut,  by  the  incerpofltion  of  the  third  lens 
av£>,  they  are  again  made  to  converge,  and  meet  in  a 
focus  fomewhat  mure  diflant  than  the  former,  at  at  k. 
By  the  concave  lens  the  violet  rays  are  aJfo  rcfraCled, 
•rd  made  to  diverge  : but  leaving  a greater  degree  of 
refrangibllity,  the  fame  power  of  refraction  m.tkisthem 
diverge  fumewhat  more  than  the  red  ones  ; and  thus, 
if  no  third  lent  wat  iriter}.oftd,  they  would  proceed 
in  futh  lines  as  /me,  /me.  Now  as  the  diticrentSy 
coloured  raya  fall  ti]>on  the  third  lens  with  difTcrent 
drgreet  of  divergence,  it  is  pla-n,  that  the  fame  power 
of  refra^ion  in  that  lens  will  operate  upon  them  in 
foch  a mnneer  as  to  bring  them  all  together  to  a focus 
very  rcarly  at  the  fame  point.  The  retl  raya,  it  ia 
true,  require  the  grratert  p<*wcr  of  refra^ton  to  bring 
them  to  a focus;  but  they  fall  upon  the  lens  with  (fie 
leaft  degree  of  divergence.  The  violet  rays,  though 
they  rccjuiie  the  leafl  pt»wcrof  rcfraClion,  yet  have  the 
grratefi  degree  of  divergence;  and  thus  all  meet  toge- 
ther at  the  point  x,  or  very  nearly  fo. 

But,  thouL'h  wc  have  hitherto  fuppofed  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  concave  lens  to  l*e  gre  iter  than  that  of  ilie 
Convex  ones,  it  is  rafy  to  fee  how  the  ciruts  occafioii- 
ed  by  ibe  lird  lens  may  be  correded  by  if,  tlioagh  it 
fhouiii  have  even  a lefs  power  of  lefrattion  than  the 
Ptjte  crnvrx  one.  'I  bus,  \ettih,  0^(hg-5-)t  be  two  rays 
CCU.XV  of  red  light  failing  upon  tlie  convex  lense,  and  re.'ra^- 
ed  into  the  focus  y i let  alio  ^ A,  g A,  be  (wo  violet  rays 
converged  into  a f^ocus  at  r;  it  ii  not  ncccffaiy,  in  or- 
der to  their  convergei^ce  into  a common  focus  at  rr, 
that  the  c«nct*vc  Itns  fhouU  make  them  divtrge!  it  is 
fuflicictii  if  the  plafs  has  a power  of  difperiing  the  vio- 
let rays  femewhat  more  thnn  the  red  ones ; and  mznj 
kinds  of  glafs  liave  this  power  of  difpcifing  fomr  klncs 
of  rays,  without  a very  gre^t  power  of  refraction.  It 
if  letter,  however,  to  have  the  obfcA  gUfs  compofed 
of  three  Icnfiv ; breawfe  there  is  tueo  another  correc- 
tion of  the  aberration  I>y  nicans  of  (he  third  lens;  and 
it  might  be  iir.pofljMc  to  find  two  hnfes,  the  errors  of 
which  would  ixACfiy  comil  each  other.  It  is  #lfo 
evfy  to  fee.  tluit  the  efieCt  may  I c tlie  fame  whether 
the  concave  glafs  is  a portion  of  the  fame  Ipherc  with 
(he  others  or  not  ; tlic  efl'et^  depending  upon  a tom- 
bin<ition  of  certain  circuaidanccji,  of  which  there  is  an 
infinite  variety.  ^ 

By  me.ctis  of  this  ronr/iion  of  the  errors  arifing 
from  the  diffetent  relraugi'  ihty  of  tlie  ra)S  of  light, 
it  pofTihle  to  fhorteu  dioptric:  tclelcopcs  confu  tr- 
ably,  and  yet  have  them  equal  tiiagnifying  powers. 
The  rci  fon  of  this  ri,  that  tl.-c  errors  arifing  from  the 
ohjedttfflafs  being  rcnii/Vtd,  thofe  which  are  occafion 
ed  i^y  t!ic  rye  gbfs  arc  inconfideiaLle  : for  the  error 
if  alw-'VR  in  proportion  to  the*  length  of  tlic  Incus  in 
Buy  glafs  ; and  in  very  long  tciefcope*  it  lecomrs  cx- 
cceOingiy  great,  Uing  no  kfi  than  ^',th  ot  the  whole; 
but  in  gliUTcs  of  a few  imhev  focus  it  Iwcomrs  trifling. 
Keiia^tif.g  txivfcopcs,  wliicU  go  ly  the  uatuc  of 
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are  therefore  now  conflrufled  in  the  following  Refltv'h  ig 
minncr.  Let  All  (tlg.6.)  re;  iefcnt  an  object-giab  . ’richupc. 
cumpofed  of  three  Iculcs  as  above  dcBrihcd,  and  con-  ’ 
the  raVH  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  to  a very  diiUut  fo- 
cus as  at  «.  Ily  ir.eaus  of  the  ii.trrpolc.l  lens  CD, 
however,  they  are  converged  to  one  rnueh  nearer,  as 
at  r,  where  an  in4age  ot  the  objedt  is  lorme.i.  Tlie 
rays  diverging  from  ibencc  fall  upon  another  lens  ET, 
wherr  the  penaU  aic  rendered  | aralM,  and  an  eye 
pbced  near  that  lens  wrould  fee  (he  object  magnified 
and  very  dillindt.  To  enlarge  the  m«iguifying  power 
{fill  more,  however,  the  pencils  t.Sua  Lecnmc  parr.tlcl 
are  made  to  fall  upon  another  at  Gll;  by  which  they 
are  again  made  to  converge  to  a dilUnt  focus  : but, 
being  intercepted  by  the  Ict.s  IK,  they  are  male  to 
meet  at  the  neanr  one  t ; whiiKC  divergiag  to  LM, 
they  arc  again  renjiied  parallel,  aud  (he eye  at  N fec« 
the  objeA  very  diltmdtly. 

From  an  inffredtion  of  the  figure  it  is  evident,  that 
Dollond’s  tilcfc(>pe  tiiui  conllrutied  is  in  faci  two  tc- 
lefcopes  combined  together ; the  flrll  ending  w iih  the 
lens  EF,  and  the  fecund  with  l.M.  lu  the  iiril  we 
do  not  ptTceive  the  ubjedl  ttfelf,  but  the  image  of  it 
formed  at  y;  and  in  the  fecond  we  ]>crccivc  only  the 
image  of  that  image  fori.rtl  at  e.  Neveithelefs  luch 
telcfcopes  are  exceedingly  diUinct,  and  reprefeut  ob- 
jects fo  clearly  as  to  l>c  preferred,  in  viewing  tctreflrial 
things,  even  to  reflectors  theinfelves.  The  latter  indeed 
have  greatly  the  advantage  in  their  poweisof  magni* 
iying,  but  they  arc  inaeh  deficient  in  jroint  of  light. 

Much  more  Ii,:ht  is  lull  by  refleciion  tiian  by  reirac* 
lion:  and  as  in  thtfv  tetcfcupc!i  the  light  mud  una- 
voidably fnlTcr  two  reflciHioiif,  a gr«.at  deal  ol  it  is 
loft ; nor  is  tbis  luf<«  counterbalanced  by  the  greater 
aperture  which  thcle  iclclcopes  wilt  bear,  which  cn- 
a’'lcs  tliem  to  receive  a gicaier  quantity  of  light  than 
the  rcirarting  ones-  The  metals  0}  reflect  ng  telcfcopes 
alfo  nre  very  much  fubjed  to  t^rnilh,  auj  require  much 
more  dexterity  to  cleau  them  th^n  the  ghOe.*  of  refrac- 
tors; which  makes  them  .-»>arc  troublclumeand  expeo* 
fi\e,  though  for  making  dircoveri^s  in  the  cclcflial  re- 
gions they  are  undoubtedly  the  only  pie>pcr  inflru- 
vunis  which  have  been  hitherto  contirucicd.  if  Dr 
BUir  indeed  ibnll  be  fo  fortunate  as  difeover  a vitre- 
ous fubltancc  of  the  fame  pow’crs  with  the  fluid  in  the 
compound  object  K^*ls  of  hik  telefc<q>e  ^and  from  hit 
abilities  and  perfeverance  we  have  eeciy  thing  to  hope), 
a refrftdting  tclefeope  may  be  conflructcd  fupetior  lor  ** 

every  puipofe  to  the  l>cll  reflector. 


II.  Ths  Riflictino  Tserscore- 


Thi  inconveniencci  arifing  frem  the  great  length  of 
rvfradling  telefco|)cs,  before  Dolloiurs  difcuvery,  ate 
fullicicndy  o!  v.ou^  ; nnd  chefe,  together  wiJt  the  dtf* 

It.  uhtt-s  cccjlioned  by  the  liitfcreot  rclrangibility  of  <17% 
light,  in  luvcJ  Sir  Ifaae  New'tuii  to  turn  his  aiieuticn  Newt< n** 
to  ll'C  fubje^t  of  reflci*lii>n,  and  endeavour  to  icalir.e*'*'h®P'* 
the  ideas  ot  hiinlclf  and  cdurs  loncctniug  the  pofUbt- 
hty  of  couilru^ing  tcU Icopea  upon  (iut  piinciplc.— 

'I  he  inllrumcnt  which  lie  contrived  ts  reprcteiited!, 
hg.  7.  wliere  A BCD  is  a huge  tube,  open  at  AD  and 
clufed  at  BC,  and  of  a Uit;  th  at  leaft  equal  to  the 
d<(lan<  c of  the  locus  Irem  the  mecdiu  fpherical  con* 
c^'ve  fpeculum  GH  placed  at  the  end  BC.  I'hc  rays 
1.G,  FH,  <lc.  procccuin.;  from  a tc>notc  o1  jedt  PR, 
y y i laicrfcdt 
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Rc8rdjof  JntfrfcA  on«  another  fomewhere  berore  they  enter  the 
tube,  fo  that  EG,  r are  thofe  thit  come  from  the 
" ’ lower  part  of  the  otuef^,  and  .M,  FH  from  ti»  upper 

part  : thefe  rayi,  »ner  falling  on  the  fpcculum  GH» 
will  be  relieved,  fo  a^  to  converge  an<l  meet  in  mu, 
wlicrc  they  will  form  a perfe«^  image  of  the  ohjed^.-— 
But  ai*  this  image  cannot  be  feen  by  the  fpe^ator,  they 
are  intercepted  by  a fmall  plane  metallic  fpcculum  KK, 
interfering  the  axis  at  an  angle  of  45®,  by  which  the 
rays  tending  to  m a will  he  rcHcred  towards  a hole  1<L 
in  the  fide  of  the  lube,  and  the  image  of  the  ohjcA 
will  thus  be  formed  in  78  j which  image  will  be  left 
didinr,  Ijccaufc  fome  of  the  rays  which  would  other- 
wife  fall  on  tlic  concave  fpcculum  GH,  are  intercept- 
ed by  the  plane  fpcculum  : ncvcrthelefs  it  will  appear 
in  a conltdcrable  degree  diiltnd,  beoaufe  the  aperture 
AD  of  the  tulic,  and  the  f[>crulum  GH  arc  hrge.  In 
the  UtcTT^l  hux  L.D  it  fixed  a convex  lens,  wliofe  focut 
it  at  Sy  ; and  therefore  thit  lent  will  refraA  the  rayt 
that  proceed  from  a»iy  point  of  the  im  igc,  foac  at  their 
exit  they  will  Inr  parallel,  and  thufe  that  proceed  from 
the  exircfne  point*  S y will  convcr/c  after  uTra^ion, 
and  form  an  angle  at  O,  where  the  eye  it  placed  ; 
which  will  fee  the  imige  Sy.  at  if  it  were  an  ohjed, 
through  the  lens  LL;  confcqucnlly  the  object  will 
appear  enlarged,  inverted,  bright,  and  diftm^t.  In  i^L, 
Ictifet  of  different  convexitiet  may  be  placed,  which  by 
l*eing  moved  nearer  to  the  image  or  farther  from  it, 
would  rrpicfcnt  the  object  more  or  left  magnified,  pro- 
vided that  the  furface  of  the  fpcculum  GH  be  of  a 
perfedtly  fpherical  figure.  If,  in  the  room  of  00c  lens 
l.L,  three  lenfea  he  difpofed  in  the  fame  manner  with 
ifie  three  cye-glaiTca  of  the  refracting  telefcopc,  the 
objefl  will  appear  cre£l,  but  lefs  dillin^  than  when  it 
is  ohferved  with  one  Irn*.  On  account  of  the  pofition 
of  the  ey'c  in  this  telcfiope,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
dlrcdt  the  inftrument  towards  any  obje<^.  Huygens, 
therefore,  firll  thought  of  adding  to  it  a fmall  refra^- 
ing  tclefcope,  the  axis  of  which  is  paralltl  to  that  of 
the  reflector.  I'his  it  calK-d  a JinH,r^  or  tisrtQ^r^  The 
Newtonian  telcfcnpc  is  alfo  fnrnifhid  with  a fultable 
574  apparatus  for  the  commodious  ufe  of  it. 

It*  ms%t-  1“  order  to  deterrr.ine  the  magnifying  power  of  this 
iy>n(r  tcU  fcope,  It  is  to  be  confidcred  that  the  plane  f’>ecu)um 
KK  is  of  DO  ufe  in  this  refpeit.  Let  us  then  Tuppofe, 
CCCLXV  proceeding  from  the  object  comcidcs  with 

the  axis  Ci«{  A (fig.  8.)  of  the  lens  and  fpcculum  ; let 
S’i  be  another  ray  proceeding  from  the  lower  extreme 
of  the  objef^,  and  palling  through  the  focus  I of  the 
fpeculum  KH  : this  will  be  refle^^ed  in  the  dirc^ion 
bid,  paralKl  to  the  axis  GLA,  and  falling  on  the  lens 
JLd,  will  be  reffa6ed  to  G ; fo  chat  GL  will  be 
equal  to  FI,  and  if  G =3  ^ i-  To  the  naked  eye  the 
object  would  appear  under  the  angle  1 ^ / ^ 1 A ) but 

by  means  of  the  tclcfcope  it  appears  under  the  angle 
ifGLssi/lLssIiff:  and  the  angle  Idi  is  to  the 
angle  I</t  confequently  the  apparent  mag- 

nitude by  the  telcfiopc  is  to  that  by  the  naked  rye  at 
the  ditlaiice  uf  the  focus  of  the  fpcculum  from  the  fpe- 
ouium,  to  the  dklance  of  the  focus  uf  the  lens  from 
the  lens. 

The  Newtonian  tclcfcope  was  ftill  inconvenient. 
Notwitbfianding  the  contrivance  of  Huygens,  objetfls 
wire  by  it  found  with  difficulty.  The  tclcfcope  of 
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Gregory,  therefore,  fooo  obtained  the  prefereocf,  to 
which  for  moll  purpofes  it  is  jufily  intitled,  at  the  I'elefco^t. 
reader  will  perceive  from  the  following  confiruAion. 

Let  TYY  r (fig.  9.)  be  a brals  tube,  in  which  L/t/D  Orc*«Ua 
if  a metallic  concave  fpeculum,  perforated  in  the  mid-ulefio,*. 
die  at  X ; and  EF  a Icfs  concave  mirror,  fo  fixed  by 
the  arm  or  ttrong  wiie  RT,  which  is  moveible  by 
means  of  a long  ferew  on  the  outfide  of  the  tul>e,  at 
to  be  moved  nearer  to  or  faitber  from  the  larger  fpe- 
cuium  L/<^D,  its  axis  being  kept  in  the  fame  line 
with  that  of  the  great  one.  Let  AB  reprefent  a very 
remote  ohjc<^,  from  each  part  of  which  iffue  pencils  of 
rays,  c.  g.  e </,  C I),  from  A the  upper  extreme  of  the 
objcdl,  and  I L,  x/,  from  the  lower  part  B t the  rays 
II..,  CD  from  the  extremes  crolfing  one  another  be- 
fore they  enter  the  tulje.  'J’hcfc  rays,  falling  upon 
the  larger  mirror  LD,  arc  refl«.^cd  from  it  into  the  fo- 
cus KH,  whcic  they  foim  an  inverted  image  of  the 
objcCl  AB,  as  in  the  Newtonisn  tekfeope.  From  this 
image  the  rays,  ifTuing  as  fiom  an  object,  fill  upon  the 
fmall  minor  EF,  the  centic  of  which  is  at  e j fo  that 
after  refle^dion  they  would  meet  in  their  foci  at 
and  there  form  an  crtA  im  ije.  But  fince  an  eye  at 
that  place  could  fee  but  a fmall  part  of  an  oLjed,  in 
order  to  bring  rays  from  more  diliant  paits  ui  it  into 
the  pupil,  they  are  intercepted  by  the  plano-convex 
lens  MN»  by  wh:ch  means  a fmallcr  creCt  image  is 
formed  at  PV,  which  is  viewer!  through  the  menifeus 
SS  by  an  eye  at  O.  This  mcnifcus  both  makes  the 
rays  of  each  pencil  patallel,  and  magnifies  the  iRtage 
PV.  At  tlte  plaec  of  this  image  all  the  foreign  rays 
•re  intercepted  by  the  perforated  partition  ZZ.  For 
the  fame  reafon  the  hole  near  the  eye  O is  very  nar- 
row. When  nearer  objecis  are  viewed  by  this  tele* 
fcope,  the  fmall  fpeculum  EF  is  removed  to  a greater 
dijlance  from  the  larger  LD,  fo  that  the  fecond  imag’: 
may  be  always  formed  in  PV  ; and  this  dillance  is  to 
be  adjiiftcd  (by  meanii  of  the  ferew  on  the  outfilr  of 
the  ^rcai  tube)  according  to  the  form  of  the  eye  of 
the  fpeiflator.  It  is  alfo  neceflary,  that  the  axis  of  the 
tclcfcope  Ihould  pafs  through  the  middle  of  the  fpecu- 
lum  EF,  and  its  centre,  the  centre  of  the  r]>eculum 
LL,  and  the  middle  of  the  hole  X,  the  centres  of  the 
lenfes  MK,  SS,  and  the  hole  near  O.  As  the  hole  X 
in  the  fpeculum  LL  can  reflect  none  of  the  rnys  ifTuing 
from  the  o*rjc»S,  that  part  of  the  imuge  which  corre- 
fprnds  to  the  middle  of  the  objed  muil  appear  to  the 
ohferver  more  -dark  and  eonfufed  than  the  extreme 
parta  of  it.  Bcfidei,  the  fpeculum  EF  will  alfo  inter- 
cept many  rays  piocceding  from  the  objed  j and  there- 
fore, unlcft  the  aperture  TT  be  Urge,  the  objed  muft 
appear  in  fome  degree  obfeure. 

In  (he  betl  reftecling  telcfcopes,  the  focus  of  the 
fmall  minor  is  never  coincident  with  the  focus  of  the 
great  one,  where  the  firft  image  lUi  is  formed,  but  a 
little  beyond  it  (with  refpeCt  to  the  eye),  as  at  n ; 
the  confcqucnce  of  which  is,  that  llie  rays  of  the  pen- 
cils will  not  he  parallel  after  refled*on  from  tlie  fmall 
mirror,  hut  converge  fo  as  to  meet  in  points  abuue 
Qj^where  they  would  form  a Urger  uptight  image 
than  FV,  if  the  glafi  K wnt  not  in  their  way;  and 
this  image  might  be  viewed  by  means  of  a Angle  cye- 
glafs  properly  placed  between  the  imuge  and  the  eye: 
but  then  the  field  of  view  would  Lc  Icfs,  and  confe- 

qucctly 
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K‘.-flcAing  qacntl^  not  fo  pletiknt  i for  which  reafoD,  the  glafi 
TeWcofc.  ^ j,  jmj  reuioeti,  to  eoUrge  the  fcope  or  area  of  the 
field. 

luoufoi-  *he  magnifying  power  of  thii  t^lefcopc, 

fitsK  multiply  the  focal  diftaoce  of  rhe  great  mirror  by  the 
P®*®'  difiaocc  of  the  fmall  mirror  from  the  image  next  the 
cye«  and  multiply  the  focal  diiUnce  of  the  fmall  mir- 
ror by  the  focal  diftance  of  the  eye  glafs  : then  diride 
the  produ^  of  the  former  multiplication  by  the  pio- 
duct  of  the  latter,  and  Uie  quotient  will  exprefs  the 
magnifying  power. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  re  firming  tclefcope  ta, 
that  it  will  admit  of  an  eye-gla(s  of  a much  (hortcr 
fcxral  dittance  than  a refra<fting  teUfeupe  will  } and 
confequently  it  will  magnify  fo  much  the  mure  : for 
tlie  ray»  arc  not  c*oloured  by  reficCtioo  from  a concure 
mirror,  if  it  te  groutid  to  a true  figure,  as  they  arc 
by  pafiing  through  a convex  glafk,  l|;t  it  be  ground 
Crer  fo  true. 

The  nearer  an  ohje^i  is  to  the  lelcfcope,  the  more 
its  pencils  of  rays  tvill  direrge  before  they  fall  upon 
the  great  mirror,  and  therefore  they  will  be  the  longer 
of  meet  t'g  in  points  after  refied^ion  | fo  that  the  tirlt 
image  K.H  wtU  be  forired  at  a greater  dittance  from 
the  large  mirror,  when  the  object  is  neai  the  tele* 
fcope,  than  when  it  is  very  remote.  But  as  tins 
imaye  mult  be  formed  farther  from  the  fmall  mirror 
than  Its  principal  focus  a,  this  minor  mull  be  always 
ict  at  a greater  dittance  Irom  the  large  one,  in  view- 
iftg  Dear  objcdts,  than  in  viewing  remote  ones.  And 
this  ir  done  by  turning  the  fciew  on  the  outfide  of  the 
tube,  until  the  frr'all  minor  be  fo  adjulted,  that  tbc 
objedt  (or  rather  its  im<)ge)  appears  perfed. 

In  looking  through  any  tclcfcopc  towards  an  ob> 
jeA,  wc  never  fee  the  object  itfclf,  but  only  rhat 
image  of  it  which  is  formed  next  the  eye  in  tlic  tele- 
fcope.  For  if  a man  bolds  hit  finger  ot  a itick  li«- 
tween  hit  bare  eye  and  an  object,  it  will  hide  part 
(if  not  the  w'hole)  of  the  objeA  from  hi's  view  : But 
if  he  ties  a Itick  ai.rofs  the  mouth  of  a tclclcope  l>e- 
fore  the  objcA-glafs,  it  will  hide  no  part  of  the  icna* 
ginary  object  he  faw  through  the  tcicicopc  br^fore, 
tinlefs  it  covers  the  whole  rr.oitth  of  the  tube  : for  all 


the  effcA  will  be,  to  make  tiic  ohjeA  appear  dimmer, 
becaufe  it  Intercepts  p«>rt  of  the  rays  Whereas,  if 
be  puts  only  a piece  of  wire  acrofs  the  infide  of  the 
tube,  between  the  eye-giafs  and  his  eye,  it  will  hide 
part  of  the  objeA  which  he  thinks  he  fees ; which 
proves,  that  he  fees  not  the  real  cbjidl,  but  its  (mage. 
This  is  alfo  confirmed  by  menn«  of  the  fmall  mirror  E.F, 
in  the  refieAing  tclefcope,  which  is  m.idc  of  opaque 
metal,  and  fiands  dirtctly  between  the  eye  and  the 
objeA  towards  which  the  tclefcope  is  tumed  ; and  will 
hide  the  whole  objeA  from  the  eye  at  O,  if  the  two 
gtalTes  ZZ  and  SS  are  taken  out  of  the  tube. 

Great  imptovements  have  bem  lately  n'ade  in  the  con- 
flrudtion  of  both  refled^ing  and  rciradting  tclcfcopes, 
as  well  as  in  the  method  of  applying  tbofe  iii(lnimi.nts 
to  the  purpofes  tor  which  they  are  intctided.  Thcle, 
however,  fall  not  properly  under  the  fcicnce  of 
optics,  as  fitter  opportunities  occur  of  giving  a lull 
account  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  magic  lantern,  ca- 
mera obfcitra.  See.  under  other  a.rttc)cs  of  our  tr>ultifa- 
nous  work.  See  CATo^Taics,  DiorTaio,Si>£cuLi;M, 
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and  TiLascopfi.  Wc  fhall  conclude  this  article  with  . Mi<r»- 
Tome  obfervations  * Ko}  e»ju»  I 

1 eUlc 

On  tU  Jlfftrent  Merilt  of  hTnrofol*.  and  Tefifiiprsy 

(omparid  with  me  anolber  ; fjov/  fjr  we  may  rtofonably  * 
depend  on  the  Dflaxuriet  made  ly  them,  ar:d  what  </ 
we  may  entertain  of  further  improvementt. 

The  advantages  arifmg  from  tbc  ufc  of  microftopcii^fp^jfJj,j- 
and  tclcfcopes  depend,  in  the  firft  place,  upon  their  pro- miernfeopes 
perty  of  magnifying  the  minute  parts  ot  objects,  foandiele. 
that  they  can  by  that  means  be  more  difiindly  viewed 
by  the  eye  j and,  fccondty,  upon  their  throwing  more^ 
light  into  the  pupil  of  the  eye  than  what  is  done  with* 
out  them.  The  advantages  anting  from  the  rnaguity* 
iog  power  would  be  extremely  iimiied,  if  t'.cy  wcic  nut 
alfi}  accompanied  by  the  Utter:  fur  if  the  lanic  quan* 
thy  of  light  is  fpread  over  a Urge  portion  of  furlace, 
it  becomes  proponionably  dirniniihed  io  force  ; and 
therefore  the  objedts,  tliough  tragnified,  appear  pm- 
purtionably  dim.  Thus,  though  any  magmtying  glafs 
fhuuid  enlarge  the  diameter  of  the  oljjeA  10  times,  and 
confequently  magnify  llic  furtace  ico  times,  yet  if  the 
focal  diflance  of  the  gluUwas  about  eight  inches  (pro- 
vid;rd  this  w'as  polTiblc),  and  its  diameter  only  about  the  ' 
fiac  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  the  c bJeA  would  appear  ico 
times  more  dim  when  we  looked  through  the  gUU, 
than  when  wc  beheld  it  with  our  naked  eyes;  and  thi^, 
even  on  .i  fiq.'pontioQ  th:.t  the  glafs  tranlmitied  all  the 
light  which  fell  upon  it,  wnich  no  glafs  can  do.  But  if 
the  focal  diilance  «>f  the  gUfs  was  only  four  Indies, 
though  its  diameter  irmaincd  as  before,  the  inconveni- 
ence would  be  vatily  diminifhed,  becaufe  the  glafs  could 
then  be  placed  twice  as  near  the  ol  jeCt  as  Leiore,  and 
n^nrcqueatly  would  receive  four  ttoies  as  many  lays  as 
in  the  furmcr  calc,  and  therefore  wc  would  fee  it 
much  brighter  than  before.  Going  on  thus,  itili  di* 
minifhing  the  focal  dilUnce  of  the  glafs,  and  keeping 
its  diameter  as  targe  as  poflible,  we  will  perceive  tbc 
objeA  more  and  more  magnified,  and  at  the  fame  ume 
very  diilinA  and  bright.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
with  regard  to  optical  infiruments  of  the  microfcopic 
kind,  we  mull  ftiuncr  or  later  arrive  at  a limit  which 
cannot  be  paikd.  'i  his  limit  is  formed  by  the  foUow- 
ing  particulars.  i.  'i'he  quaotity  of  light  lull  m psfs- 
ing  through  the  giufs.  2.  The  diminution  of  the  gUfs 
icfelf,  by  which  it  receives  only  a fmall  quantity  of 
rays.  3.  'I'he  extreme  Ihortocfs  of  the  focal  dittance 
of  great  magnifiers,  whereby  the  free  accefs  of  the 
light  to  the  ohjed  whi.h  wc  wiih  to  view  is  impe- 
ded, and  confequently  the  icfieBioo  of  the  light  from 
it  is  'ft’caitencd.  4.  The  aberrations  of  the  ray»,  oc- 
caiioned  by  their  diiTcrent  refrangibiilty. 

To  underfiand  this  more  fully,  rc  well  at  to  fee  liow 
farlhcfe  ubllacies  can  be  removed,  let  us  fuppofe  tbc 
kna  made  of  fnch  a dull  kind  of  glafs  that  it  iranfmits 
only  one  half  of  the  light  which  falls  upon  it.  It  is 
evident  that  fuch  a glafs,  of  four  inches  focal  didance, 
and  which  magnifies  the  diamrtcr  of  an  objeM  twice, 

Hill  fiippojjng  its  own  breadth  equal  to  tiMt  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  will  ibow  it  four  times  magnified  in 
fitrface,  but  only  half  as  bright  as  if  it  was  feen  by-  0 

the  naked  eye  at  the  ufual  diiVance;  for  il*e  light, 
which  falls  upon  the  eye  from  the  objcA  at  eight  inches  > 
dilUnce,  and  Ukewife  tbc  furface  of  the  objcvt  in  its 

naiural . 
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nfttnnl  S<JnT  ^oth  rf^rrfcntetl  by  t»  the  furTarc 
V the  n»ai*nifit.  i ohje*t  vv'il  bf  nnd  the  li^ht  which 
co„ij,j7t?1.  *^*^'*  ^^**^  nryjnjud  ohjc't  onlf  a;  becaufe 

y thourh  the  jthTd  rectivch  fuitr  ttnus  ss  much  li^’ht  aa 

the  naked  eye  iloca  at  the  uf  ial  diftanen  of  diAiiici 
vifion,  ytt  one  half  is  loft  in  pafRa  through  the  glafi. 
The  incoii*criencc  in  this  rcrj'ect  c<n  thetefore  be  re- 
moved only  as  far  as  it  i(>  pofTihle  to  increafe  the  clear- 
nefs  of  the  jrlafs,  fo  ih  it  it  (lull  tranfmit  nearly  all  the 
rays  which  fall  upon  it  x and  how  far  this  can  be  done, 
hath  not  yet  been  afcertainel. 

'I'hc  fccond  obftae'e  to  theperfeSion  of  mlrrofcopic 
glalTcs  IS  the  froall  fire  of  great  magnifiers,  by  which, 
iiotwithftdn>'iDg  their  near  .ippmach  to  the  object,  they 
Tcceitc  a fmallcr  quantity  of  rays  than  might  be  ca- 
pc^^cd.  *rhiis,  fuppofe  a glafs  of  only  Ve^h  ef  an 
inch  fi  cal  rlillanrc  ; fuch  a glafs  would  iticteare  the 
vifible  d'ameter  8o  timea,  and  the  furl'ace  6400  times.' 
If  the  breadth  of  the  pUfs  could  at  the  fame  time  be 
preferred  a»  great  as  that  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
which  we  (hall  fuppofe  ifteh,  the  ofcjed^ 

would  appear  torgnlfied  6400  times,  at  the  fame  lime 
that  every  pirt  of  it  would  be  ss  bright  at  it  appeara 
to  the  n.'ktd  eye.  Uut  if  we  fuppofe  thnt  this  mag- 
nifying glaft  it  only  V^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  it 
will  then  only  recehre  ^th  of  the  light  which  oiherwifc 
would  have  fallen  upon  it ; and  therefore,  inllead  <•( 
coirimunicating  to  the  magnified  wljeet  a quantity  of 
illumination  equal  to  6400,  it  would  rommunfi  ate  on- 
ly one  equal  to  looo,  and  the  inagnifieti  obje^  Vbould 
appear  four  times  aa  dim  as  it  dees  to  the  naked  eye. 
Thit  inconvenience,  however,  it  ftill  capaldc  of  Itcing 
removed,  not  indeed  by  iucrcaGng  the  diameter  of  the 
lent,  bccauie  this  muft  be  in  proportion  to  its  focal  di- 
ftance,  but  by  throwing  a greater  quantity  of  light  on 
the  objedt.  Thus,  in  the  above  mtnlionrd  examp’e, 
if  four  timet  the  quantity  of  light  which  naturally  fallt 
U')on  it  could  be  thrown  upon  the  obje^,  it  » plain 
that  the  reflexion  from  it  would  be  four  times  as  great 
as  in  the  natural  way  t and  cnnfcquently  the  m.ignifietJ 
image,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  was  as  many  tirr:es 
m.tgnifieti  a«  before,  wotild  be  ah  bright  as  when  fecn 
by  the  naked  lyc.  Jn  tranfparent  obje^s  this  can  *»c 
done  very  rffe^lually  by  a concave  fpiculum,  aa  in  the 
rcfledling  microfeope  already  dtferihed  ; but  in  op.*que 
ol  jeefa  the  cafr  i>  fomewbat  mure  doubtful ; neither  do 
the  contrivance*  forvitwlpg  tliefe  oKjefta  feem  entirely 
to  make  up  for  the  defiLicncics  of  the  light  from  the 
fmaliutfs  of  the  Irna  and  fhorrnefs  of  the  focus. 
When  a micrerfcopic  lens  magnifies  the  diameter  of  an 
olijce'l  40  times,  it  hath  then  the  iitmoll  poffible  mag- 
moving  power,  without  dtininUliing  the  natuntl  bright- 
ness of  the  object. 

The  third  obllaclc  arifes  from  the  fliortncfa  of  the 
focal  difianci  in  large  rrafnifiers:  tut  in  tranfparent 
obju^«,  where  a fufBcent  qu«iir«ty  of  light  19  thrown 
<in  the  o*jr(H  from  below,  the  invonvenieiice  airfes  At 
hft  frem  Krriiiing  the  e\c,  which  muft  l.c  placed 
nearer  the  gisfs  than  it  cii.n  well  bear ; and  this  en- 
tirely fiipcr^edcj  the  ufc  of  magnifiers  I'cyond  a certain 
decree. 

The  fourth  ol>f!acle  arifes  frt  m the  diffeTeni  irfran* 
gibilily  of  the  rnys  of  light,  and  which  frtqiremly  caufet 
Juch  a deviation  trcmjruih  in  the  apj  cri.'tncesut  things, 
th,a  m;ny  people  have  imagined  thcn>relvc»  to  have 
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made  fiirprifing  difeoveries,  and  havg  even  pobltlhcd  Micro, 
them  to  the  w«*rld  { when  in  fast  they  have  been  only 
as  many  optical  deceptions,  owing  to  the  unequal  re- 
fractions  of  the  rays  i*»r  this  there  feemsto  hre  no  w—ymJ 
remedy,  except  the  intro,lu6t>«Mi  of  achromatic  glaffea 
into  microfeopes  a*  well  a*  tclcfcones.  How  far  this 
is  prafticsble,  hath  not  yet  been  tried  | but  when  thefc 
glaffcti  iball  be  introduced  (if  fuch  introduction  is 
pradticublcl,  inicrofcopei  will  then  unduubteJly  have 
received  thtir  ultimate  degree  of  pcife-ttion.  ay! 

With  regard  to  tclefcopes,  thofe  of  the  refraftingDolVud’* 
hind  have  evidently  the  advantage  of  nil  others, 
the  npertuve  is  equal,  and  the  abrirations  of  the  raySt«»^o;^, 
are  correAed  according  to  Mr  Dollood’s  method  ; he-(«}per«r  tr 
caiife  the  image  is  not  only  more  perfect,  but  a rouch»^®tl^ 
greater  quantity  of  light  is  tranlimUcd  than  wiut  can 
be  reflected  from  the  belt  materiala  hitherto  known. 
Unluckily,  however,  the  imprrfi.CtioDt  of  the  gUdt  fet 
a limit  to  thefc  tclcfcopis,  as  hath  already  been  ub- 
ferved,  fo  th^t  they  cannot  be  made  above  thne  feel 
and  an  bidflong.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  refirc- 
tjog  telefcnpei!  are  preterable  in  this  refpe^,  that  they 
may  be  made  of  dimenlions  greatly  fupericjT}  »y  which 
mcAU4  they  can  both  magnify  to  a greater  degree, 
and  at  the  fame  lime  throw  much  more  light  into  the 
eye. 

With  regard  to  the  powera  of  tclcfcopcs,  however, 
they  arc  all  of  them  exceedingly  left  than  what  we 
would  be  ape  to  ifn^giite  from  the  number  of  times 
which  they  m:ignify  the  objed.  'X'tius,  when  we 
hear  of  a telefcope  which  magnifies  aoc  times,  we 
are  apt  to  imagine,  that,  on  look  ng  at  any  diltant  ob- 
Jed  through  it,  wc  fhouM  perceive  it  aa  dtHinCily  as 
we  would  with  our  naked  eye  at  the  200th  part  of 
the  diflancc.  Dut  thi*  is  by  no  means  the  cafe  { 
neither  i#  there  any  ihvory  capable  of  direfiiog  us  in 
this  matter;  we  mull  therefore  depend  entirely  on  ea- 
pericace. 

'I  hc  beft  method  of  trying  the  goodnefi  of  any  te. 
lefcope  is  by  ubferving  how  much  farther  olT  you  are 
able  to  read  with  it  than  you  can  with  the  naked 
eye.  But  that  ait  deceptior*  may  l-e  avoided,  it  ia 
proper  to  choofe  fomeihing  la  t>c  read  where  the  ima- 
ginetiori  cjnnoi  give  any  nffiftance,  fuch  as  a tabic  of 
K^garithms,  or  fninrthing  wdiich  coofilU  entirely  of  fi* 
gures ; and  hence  the  truly  ufcful  power  of  the  tele- 
bopc  is  eafily  known.  In  this  way  Mr  Short’s  large 
trlefcope,  which  magnifies  the  diameter  of  ohfcits  1 100 
times,  is  yet  unable  to  afford  fnlhcient  light  for  read- 
ing at  more  than  200  times  the  diftance  at  vrh>ch  we 
can  read  witli  our  naked  eye.  4-, 

\\'ith  regard  to  the  fornt  of  reflefHng  tclefcopes,  itTh«G^if> 
is  now  pretty  generally  agreed,  that  when  the 
gorian  ones  are  well  conftru^led,  they  have  the  advan  -|i^^J^** 
tage  of  thofe  of  the  Newtonian  form.  One  advantage 
evident  at  firft  fight  ia,  that  with  the  Gregorian  tele- ufe  *(>< 
fi’ope  an  objcv*!  is  perceived  by  looking  directly  through 
it,  and  corfequeutly  Is  ionnd  with  much  greater  cafe 
than  in  t!ir  Ncwtuiiinn  tclcfcopr,  where  we  mull  look 
into  the  fide.  The  iiiiavoidahle  imperfeilion  of  the  fpe- 
cula  common  to  both,  alfo  gives  the  Gregorian  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  Newtonian  form-  Noiw’ithdanding 
the  iitrrod  care  and  laboui  of  the  workmen,  it  is  found 
impcfTd'lc  to  give  the  mttals  either  a perfe^ly  fpbe- 
heal  or  a perlehly  parabulical  furra.  Hcace  arifes 
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Part  II.  O 

Micro  fome  irulifttnAner»  of  t)»<  I.niflre  formed  by  th<  pprat 
fpcculuna,  which  ii  frequemly  correfted  by  the  little 


compare 


one,  pTOfidc-l  they  arc  properly  mnehed.  Hut  if  thii 
-'ii  not  done,  the  error  will  be  mmle  much  worfe  i and 
hence  many  of  the  Oregtman  telofiopea  are  far  infe* 
rtor  to  the  Newtonian  oneai  namely,  whrn  the  fpecoh 
have  not  been  properly  adapted  to  each  other.  I'htrc 
ii  no  method  by  which  the  workman  can  know  the 
fpecula  which  will  6t  one  another  without  a trial  { 
and  therefore  there  ii  a neccfllty  for  havinjf  many 
fp'cola  ready  mjade  of  each  fort,  that  in  fitting  up  a 
telcfcope  ihofe  may  bechof;n  which  bell  fuit  each 
other. 

The  brightnefi  of  any  objeA  fecn  through  a tele- 
fcope,  in  comparifon  with  ita  brightnefs  when  feen  by 
the  naJeed  eye,  may  in  all  cafe*  be  eafily  found  by  the 
followin?  formula.  Let  tt  reprtfeat  the  natur^  di- 
fiance  of  a vifihle  ob;e6,  at  which  it  can  be  diflindUy 
feen  ; and  let  r/reprefent  it*  difianct  from  the  ohjed"l- 
glaft  of  the  inflrument.  Let  m be  the  magnifying 
power  of  the  infimment ; that  i*,  let  the  riiual  angle 
fublendeil  at  the  eve  by  the  ohjevt  when  at  the  di* 
fiance  rr,  and  viewed  without  the  indrument,  be  to  the 
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vrfual  angle  produced  by  tht  inllniment  a*  i to  »n.  Micf- 
I..et  a be  the  Jiam.ter  of  t'le  o' jefl  glifg,  and  ^ "'d 

that  of  the  pupij  ‘ Let  the  inilrumcnt  be  fo  con-  ^ 
ftrurted,  th.it  no  part*  of  die  pencilt  are  \ 

for  want  of  fuffi.icnt  apertun:*  of  the  hitermedute 
glalTe*.  Lailly,  let  the  light  loA  in  refiedtion  or  re* 
frafiion  he  negle.'ted. 

The  bri;;htotf»  of  Villon  through  the  inilrument  will 


be  exprclTcd  by  the  fraction 


w ,/] 


the  brightnefi  of 


natural  vifion  being  i.  But  allhouirh  thU  fraflion  m.iy 
exceed  unity,  the  vifion  through  the  inflrument  will 
not  be  hrichtcr  than  natuml  vifion  For,  when  thii 
U the  cafe,  the  pupil  doe*  not  i*cceivc  all  the  light 
tranfmitted  through  the  inftrument. 

In  microfeopes,  n i*  the  luarcA  limit*  of  diftin^ 
vifion,  nearly  8 inches.  But  a (l.lf^rencc  m this  cir- 
cumlUncc,  arifing  from  a dlfTerfncc  in  the  eye,  makes 
no  change  in  the  formula,  bccaufe  m changes  in  the 
fame  rmportion  with  ir. 

In  tclcfcoptf*,  n and  </  may  U accounted  equal,  and 


the  formula  become* 
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Mr  Gray,  47.  Aerial  iraa- 
gei  formed  hy  concave  mir- 
rors, 354. 

Atihtrty  fuppofed,  do  not  folvc 
the  phcDomena  of  inflexion, 
flee.  67. 

Air^  refraflive  power  of,  1^, 
14.  Strooglyrtflfdstheraya 
proceeding  from  beneath  the 
farface  of  water,  ^7. 

AUmhai  (M.  d*),  hi*  difcove- 
rie*  concerning  achromatic 
telefcopet,  17. 

A/haxta*i  difeoveries  concern- 
ing the  refraflion  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  6.  Hi*  conjec- 
ture* about  the  caufe  of  it, 
ih.  He  gave  the  firfi  hint 
of  the  magnifying  power  of 
glalic«,  ib> 

^^4r//iiefaltdirolnifhee the  mean 
refrvi^ion,  but  not  the  dif- 
perfivc  power  of  glaf*,  1 8. 

^lUsy  refraded  taLLes  of,  pub* 


lifhed  by  Kepicr  and  Kircher, 
n®i  r. 

Antonio  de  Dominic,  bifhop  of 
Spalatro,  tllfcovcred  the  na- 
ture of  the  rainbow,  jo/. 

Apparent  place  of  ohjecls  feen 
by  TcncClioa,  firil  difctivcred 
hy  Kt.picr,  27.  Batrow'* 
theory  refpefling,  210.  M. 
dcljHire**obfervalicne,2i  f, 
Berkeley’s  hypothefui  on  di- 
flancefiyconfufed  viiu>n,2i  3. 
0’'Jctlrd  to  by  Dr  Smith, 
214.  rhcoi'jeetion  obviated 
by  Rubim*,  M*  Bou- 

gi:rt  adopt*  Barrow'*  ma- 
xim. 216.  FoTtcrfivld'sTicw 
of  ihi*  fubjecl,  117. 

Atmofphrrt  varie*  in  its  refrac- 
tive power  at  different  lime!i, 
23.  Illumination  of  the  iha- 
dow  of  the  earth  l>y  the  re- 
fra^ion  of  the  atmofphere, 

# 7.  p-  339. 

Attraiilve  force  fuppofed  to  be 
the  caufe  of  retiedion,  176. 
'J  he  fuppofrtion  objeded  to, 
J77.  Obviated,  178.  An- 
other hyputbeiis,  179.  Sir 
Jfaac  Newton's  hypothefia, 
18c.  Untenable,  181. 

AztMt  (Mr)  make*  an  objed- 
gtaf«of  an  extraordinary  focal 
length,  93.  On  theaperturea 
of  refradiog  tclefcopcs,  tjO* 


B. 

Bacjtt  (Roger),  his  difeoveries, 

n’6,  8. 

(Lord),  hi*  miilakc  con- 
ceniing  thcpuflioiUtyof  ma- 
king im.igc«  appear  in  the 
air,  26. 

Barter* t (D. ) refiediog  mi- 
crofiope,  113. 

B<$rrtrw*4  theory  refpeding  the 
apparent  place  of  objedm 
210.  Adopted  hy  Dougucr, 
216. 

Beamt  of  light,  the  phenome- 
non of  diverging,  more  fre- 
quent in  fnmmcr  than  inu'tn- 
tcr,  241. 

Beaume  (Mr)  cannot  fire  in- 
fiammabie  liquid*  with  hwt 
iron  or  a burning  coal,  un- 
lef*  thofc  fubilancc*  be  of  a 
nvhite  heat,  45. 

Berkeley's  theory  of  vifion,  7 a. 
Hi*  hypethefis  concerning 
the  apparent  place  of  ob- 
jed?,  213.  Objeded  to  by 
Dr  Smith,  214.  The  oh- 
jediOii  obviated  by  Mr  Ho- 
bins,  215. 

^ifloir«4/rte!efcope  invented  by 
Father  Rheita,  91. 

Black  marble  in  fame  cafes  re- 
fled*  very  powerfully,  36. 

Blair  (Dr  Robert)  m^cs  an 

important  difcovery,  ip. 


El.iir  and  DoUond’s  reffed* 
ing  uLfcopc  fupetior  to  all 
others,  n 27S. 

Botliet  wliicli  feem  to  touch  one 
another  arc  notin  actual  con- 
tad,  46.  Ei.,hl  hundred 
pounds  weight  on  every 
fquare  inchnccclTiry  to  bring 
twohodic*  intoappaieaicon* 
tad,  64. 

Bvu^utr't  experiments  to  dif- 
Cover  the  quantity  of  light 
loll  by  refle  dion,  3t.  His 
dircovn;e>  conceri.ing  the 
refltdion  of  gl.ifs  and  po- 
lifhed  met.  I,  3,-.  Hu  ob- 
Lrvationfc  crnccrningthea])* 
parent  place  of  objedi, 

1 hrow*  grent  light  on  the 
fu!  jed  of  fallacies  of  vifion, 
220.  Explain*  the  pheno- 
mena  of  green  and  l.luc  (ha* 
dovvs  feen  ia  the  fky,  234,. 
23  V Contrivances  for  mca* 
Turing  light,  244.  Calcula- 
tions concerning  the  light  of 
the  moou,  248. 

Beyle’s  experiment*  concrrni.ig 
the  light  of  dificrcntly  co- 
loured fubllanccs,  28. 

RA_£gs*s  folution  of  fiugle  vifioa 
wi:h  two  eyes,  1 59. 

Brilfiani^  the  cut  in  diaraonda 
produce*  total  refiedion^ 
129. 

Bfi/lto 
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cwrion^  appearance  of 
the  fliadovr  of  one,  n®  56. 

Bujfon't  cxpcrimenu  on  the  re- 
fle£iion  of  light,  34.  Ohfer* 
ved  g^reto  and  blue  lhadowi 
in  the  fky,  ati,  2$2. 

Bunting  t\  fTcs  of  die  nncienta 
dcfcriLed,  25. 

C. 

Camfianl*t  tclcfcope,  92. 

CafuUe.,  rays  of  light  extended 
from,  In  fercml  directions, 
like  the  tails  of  comets,  51. 

Cat  fM.  le)  explains  the  mag- 
nifying of  ohjeAs  by  the  in- 
flexion of  iightf  68.  Ac* 
counts  for  the  large  appear- 
ance of  objeXs  in  mifl,  212. 
£xplaini  a remarkabledecep- 
tion  of  vifion,  2 25. 

■Cb^  (Mr)  made  the  famedif- 
corcry  with  DoUood  for  the 
improrement  of  refraXIng 
telefeopct,  iS. 

Clairaui*t  calculations  refpeX* 
ing  tclefcopes,  1 7. 

Co/(/,  whjr  moll  intenfe  on  the 
tops  of  mountains,  4 

CoUitrt  difeovered  to  arlfe  from 
refraXion,  15  Snppofcd  by 
Drchales  to  arlfe  from  if.c 
inflexion  ofilght,  50.  Pro- 
divccd  by  a mixture  of  fh  t- 
dnws,  jh.  Culouts  Ample  or 
compound,  196. 

Ceiifove  glaffca,  74.  AnohjeX 
feen  through  a concave  lens 
is  feen  nearer,  fmaller,  and 
Jef-j  bright,  than  with  the 
n-^kcri  eye,  170.  Law  of 
TtfleXi''n  from  a conjavefur- 
face,  1K3.  Proved,  1 85.  Con- 
cave mirrors,  p.  344. 

Ccn'K'tx  Icni,  an  ohjeX  feen 
thru*  appears  brighter,  Iar> 
ger,  and  more  difla  >t,  than 
when  feen  by  the  naked  eye, 
n®  1 68.  In  certain  circum- 
flances  it  appears  inverted 
and  pendulous  in  theair,  169. 
Law  of  refl-Xion  from  a 
convex  furface,  1 84.  Proved 
matlicmatically,  »8j.  Me- 
thod of  fmdlng  the  focal  di- 
fiance  of  rays  refleXed  from 
a convex  furface,  189.  Con- 
vex mirrors,  p.  344. 

of  bodies  in  many  cafes 
apparent  without  being  real, 
46.  Eight  hundred  pounds 
on  every  Ajuatc  inch  necef- 
fare  to  produce  apparent  cem- 
taX,  64.  Ileal  contaX  of 
bodies  perhaps  never  ubfer- 
▼ed,  66. 

N“  249. 
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Cr,rotsa^  p.  327. 

Crj/!aJ}\tth  fume  refraXive  pro- 
parties  different  from  ether 
tr^nfparent  fubflances,  n 39. 

Cytmdtrn  experiments  by  Mi- 
raldi  conctrnlng  their  {hs« 
dows,  54 

D. 

D<(epthn  in  vifion  ; a remark- 
able one  explained  ly  M.  Ic 
Cat,  22  j. 

DecbaUi*s  obfetrvations  on  the 
inflexion  of  light,  5c. 

Defittrteti  his  difcovcrics  con- 
cerning vifion,  71.  Account 
uf  the  invention  of  tclefcopes, 

75- 

DtumonJ,  the  brnii^nt  cut  In, 
produccitotalrcfleXioD,  1 29. 

Diopirk^  luflruments:  difficul- 
ties attending  the  conflruc- 
tion  of  them,  120  Tele- 
fcopcs  why  made  fo  lung, 
95* 

Difhince  of  objeXs,  § 3*  p.327, 
&c.  Berkeley’s  account  of 
the  judgment  formed  con- 
cerniiig  dirtance  by  confufed 
vilton,  213-  Smith’s  account 
214.  Objcded  to  by  Ro- 
bin’s, 21  J.  Boiigucr  adopts 
Banow’s  maxim,  216.  Por- 
terfirl  I’s  view  of  it,  2 I 7. 

D'rvinii  a cclebratcil  rnnkcr  f»f 
teWfeopsB,  92.  His  micro- 
ftope,  107. 

beams  more  frequent 
in  fummer  than  in  winter, 
241. 

DuUwd  (Mr)  difeorers  a me- 
thod of  coircXingthe  errors 
arifing  from  refraXion,  17. 
He  difeovers  a millake  in 
oneofNcwlon’sexperiments, 
ih.  Difeovers  the  different 
refraXive  anddifpcifive  pow- 
er of  glafs,  ii.  Difficulties 
in  the  execution  of  his  plan, 
p.  23S.  His  improvements 
in  the  refraXing  tchfeope, 
n 99,  102.  DorunJ  and 
BUir’s  refraXing  telcfcnpc 
foperior  to  all  other*,  27s. 

Domrnit  (Dt)  difeovered  tlie 
caiife  of  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  203. 

E. 

F./fwitrAt  (Mr)  improvements 
in  tite  refleXing  telefcopr, 
g8. 

Eme'-;;rnt  rays,  the  focus  of, 
found,  144. 

B y?u/orw/ telcfcope  or  poitaMc 
o’'fcTT8tofy,  loi.  New  one 
iveuted  by  Raixifien,  ib. 


1 c s. 

Euler  (Mr)  firft  fuiTieilcd  the 
thought  of  improving  rc- 
fraXing  teleCcopes,  n^iy. 
His  controverfy  with  CUi- 
raut,  &c.  ih.  His  feheme 
for  introducing  vifion  by  re- 
fl  Xcd  light,  into  the  foltr 
n«icrofe>pe  and  migic  Un- 
tcni,  116.  His  theory  of 
undulation  contrary  to  faX, 
136;  and  therefore  mifleads 
artifls,  137. 

Eje : iht  denfjiy  and  refraXive 
powers  of  its  huouurs  firft 
afeertained  by  Scheiner,  70. 
Dcf.riptton  of  it,  147.  l>i- 
meiifions  of  the  infeiifiSle 
fpot  of  it,  lyi.  Eyes  fcl- 
dom  both  equ'jlly  good,  2 1 7. 
Seat  of  vifion  m,  difpute  a- 
bout,  lyo.  Arguments  for 
the  retina  being  the  feat  of 
vifion  in,  152. 

Ejtjf  fingle  vifion  with  two, 
158  Varioushypothefcscon- 
ceming  it,  159,  l6o,  i6i, 
&c.  Brightnefs  of  objeXs 
greater  when  feen  with  two 
eyes  than  only  with  one, 
l6j.  When  one  eye  is  do* 
fed,  the  pu}  il  of  the  other 
is  eiiLirged,  164. 

F. 

FaUneiesy  fcveral,  of  vifion  ex- 
plained, 219.  Great  light 
thrown  on  this  fubjeX  by 
M.  Bougucr,  220. 

Ficujt  the,  of  rays  refraXed  by 
fpherical  furfaces  afeertain- 
ed,  141.  Focus  nf  parallel 
rays  falling  perpendicular 
upon  any  lens,  143.  Focus 
of  emergent  rjys  found,  144. 
Proportional  diiUnce  uf  the 
focus  of  rays  refleXed  from 
a fpherical  furface,  1 88.  Me- 
thod of  finding  the  fm-al  di- 
iUiice  of  mys  rcfleXcd  from 
a convex  rniface,  189. 

Finljna  claims  the  honour  of 
inventing  tcKfcopes,  79. 

ForfCy  rcpulfivc,  fiippofed  to  be 
the  caufc  of  refleXion,  174. 
'Idle  fuppofiti  m objeXed  to, 
j 7y.  AltraXive,  fuppofed, 
176.  The  fnppofition  ob- 
jeXfdto,  177.  TheobjeXioo 
uhviated,  178. 

Ftiii  {Baron  Alexander),  his 
o!>fervation  concerning  the 
light  in  mhies,  47. 

O. 

Galilean  telefcope,  more  difii- 
ficult  of  rnndruXion  than 
ciLcrv,  86. 


\ 

Index. 

Cdliuo  made  a telefcope  with- 
out a pattern,  n'*  8o.  An  ac- 
count of  bis  difcovcrics  with 
it,  81.  Why  called  L^a* 
ecus,  8a.  Account  of  hii 
telefcopes,  83.  Was  not  ac- 
quainted with  their  ratio- 
Hfilfy  84.  Hii  telefcope,  269. 
Magnifying  power  of,  170. 

Cla/i  globes,  their  magnify, 
ing  powers  known  to  the 
ancients,  3.  Diflcient  kinds 
of  them,  tb.  Table  of  the 
(iiflerent  comporitioos  of 
glafs  for  comXing  the  er- 
rors in  refraXing  telefcopcf, 
p.  240.  Shows variouscolours 
when  fplit  into  thin  laminc, 
o'*  3 1.  Table  of  the  quantities 
of  light  refleXed  from  glafii 
notqutck-filvcrcd,atdiffcrcX 
angles  of  incidence,  p.  249- 
Glafs,  multiplying,  pheno- 
mena  of,  ii*'  256. 

Glajfc$y  difference  in  their 
powers  of  refraXion  anddif* 
perfion  of  the  light,  p.  239. 

Clolti  have  ihorier  fhadows 
than  cylinders,  n®  55.  And 
more  light  in  tbeir  fha- 
dows, 57. 

Clt^uUty  ufed  for  mterofeopes 
by  Hartfockcr,  io8.  Adnn'a 
method  of  making  them» 

III. 

Gregor/f  invention  of  the  re- 
fleXing  telefcope,  97.  Gre- 
gorian telefcope,  275.  Mag- 
nifying power  of,  2 76.  Gf«* 
gorian  telefcope  fuperior  for 
common  ufes  to  the  Newto- 
nian, 279. 

Grey  ( Mr  ),ubfervationoQ  aerial 
Jp^ulunuy  47.  Temporary 
microfeopes,  112. 

GrimaUi  firft  oSferves  that  co- 
lours arife  from  refraXion, 
1 ;.  Inflexion  of  light  firft 
difeovered  by  him,  p.  *53. 
His  difcovcrics  cunccrxiiiig 
inflexion,  n*'  49. 

H. 

Hiiirty  remarkable  sppearMice 
of  their  n.adows,  52. 

Hertfocker't  microfeope,  108. 

HtTfeheVt  improvements  in  re- 
^cXing  leicfcojKs.  99. 

//iVf  ^M. dela),  hisreafon  why 
rays  of  light  feem  to  proceed 
from  luHiinous  bodies  when 
Viewed  writh  the  eyes 
fluii,  yi.  Obicrvations  on 
the  apparent  place  of  obJeXa^ 
211. 

//ocfr(Dr),his  dlfcoveriea  con- 

3 cerning 


Indbx.' 

ceraing  the  tnleAion  of 
light,  n?  48. 

Horixon^  an  ohjc^  iituated  tn, 
appeart  above  iti  true  plane, 
166.  Extent  of  the  vlfible 
horixoo  00  a plane  furface, 
217. 

ffornenial  mocrtt  Ptolemy’s 
h^pothefis  conceratfl^  it,  5. 

greatly  improves  the 
telefcopcs  of  Scheiner  and 
Rheita,  89,  Ireprovei  the 
Newtonian  telefcope,  273. 

I. 

yan/en  (Zarharias),  the  firft 
inventor  of  telefcopcs,  77 
and  78.  Made  the  fitil  mU 
crofcope,  iot»  106. 

Iwkogff^  Lord  Bacon’s  mtftakc 
cooteming  the  poiTibiL'ty  of 
making  them  appear  in  the 
air,  i6.  Another  mift?ke 
on  the  fame  fuhjeA  by  Vi- 
teilio,  ib.  B.  Porta’s  me* 
thod  of  producing  this  ap> 
pearance,  Ut.  Kirchcr’s  me- 
thod, ib,  Imipc«,  aerial, 
formed  by  concave  mirrors, 

35?* 

doriblful  if  it  has  ever 
Wen  obfcrvcd.  66. 

/ticidencf,  ratio  of  the  (ine  of 
to  that  of  refraelmn.  126. 

Incident  velocity,  inercafe  of, 
dimintihes  refraition.  130. 

Jnfledion  of  light,  difeoveriea 

' concemia'x  it,  p.  253.  Dr 
Hooke’s  difeoverics  con- 
cerning it.  n'’48.  Grimal-li's 
obfenrations,  49.  Dcchalea’s 
obfervations,  50.  Newton's 
difcoveriei,  52.  Maraldi’s, 
53,  34.  Probably  produced 
by  tbc  fame  forcea  with  re- 
fledion  and  rtfra^ion,  63. 

a curious  inilancc  of 
it  obferved  by  Mr  Grey, 
‘♦7* 

irraJiatiens  of  the  fun’s  light 
appearing  through  the  in- 
te^ices  of  the  clonds,  $ 6. 
p.  337,  &c.  Converging  ob- 
leTTcd  by  Dr  Smith,  n*  238. 
Explained  by  him,  239. 
Not  obfcrvcd  [>y  moon- 
U^ht,  240. 

>^upHtr*t  ditelHtes  difcovered 
hj  Janfen,  78  By  Gniileo, 
and  called  by  him  Mtdkettn 
pUmeUi  81. 

• K. 

KepUr  6rft  difcovered  the 
true  reafon  of  the  apparent 
place  of  ohjefis  fecn  by  tc- 
uesding  rairrors,  27.  His 
V01..XIII.  PsrtL 
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difcorerics  concerning  vi- 
fion,  o'*  69.  Improved  the 
conltruiflion  of  telefcopcs, 
84,  87.  His  method  hrli 
put  in  practice  by  Scheiuer, 

bs. 

Kircher  attcmptcl  a ration.«l 
theory  of  refra^Uou,  1 1. 

U 

Lead  incrcafcs  the  difperdve 
power  of  glaft,  17. 

Leapt,  their  effe'is  firft  dif- 
covered  by  Kepler,  88. 
Dcnfet,  how  many,  142. 
The  focus  of  parallel  rays 
fsUin:;  pcrpcndictiUr  iipun 
any  len«i,  143,  Convex,  an 
object  fecn  through,  appears 
larger,  heighter,  and  more 
di^Um,  than  by  the  naked 
eye,  i68.  In  fomc  cir- 
cumdances  it  nppeirs  in- 
verted, and  pendulous  in  the 
air,  169.  An  oljcv^  fecn 
through  a concave  lens  is 
fcen  nearer,  fmaller.  and 
lefs  bright,  than  with  the 
naked  eye,  1 70. 

I^ruwnhccl^t  mierofeope.  109. 

Lights  its  phenomena  difficult 
to  he  accouc.trd  for,  i. 
Difcovered  not  to  be  homo- 
gcncal,  16.  Quantity  of, 
reflertrd  by  different  ful>* 
fiances,  40.  Quantity  of  it 
abforbed  by  phllcr  of  Paris, 
41.  By  the  moon,  ih.  Ob* 
fervations  on  the  manner  in 
which  bodies  are  heated  by 
it,  43.  No  heat  produced 
by  it  on  a tranfparcnt  me* 
dium,  unlcfs  it  is  remedied 
from  the  furfjcc,  ib.  New- 
ton’s experiments  with  re- 
fpedl  to  its  inflexion,  52. 
Refleded,  rcfrxdled,  and  in- 
fltded  hy  the  fcene  forces, 
63*  Different  opinions 
concerning  the  nature  of, 
lai.  It  iffues  tn  flraight 
lines  from  each  point  of 
a luminous  furface,  122.  In 
what  cafe  the  rays  of  light 
deferibe  a curve,  124.  Its 
motion  accelerated  or  re- 
tarded by  refraAion,  127^ 
Light  of  all  kinds  fubjedt 
to  the  fame  laws,  132.  Th® 
law  of  refra^Ion  whcnligh^ 
paflesout  of  one  tranTparent 
body  into  another  contigu- 
ous to  it,  133.  Some  por- 
tion of  light  always  refle^- 
<d  from  tranfparcnt  > oHict, 
171.  Light  ia  not  ref!c£i- 


ICS. 

ed  by  impinging  on  the  fc- 
lid  parts  uf  bodies  at  tlie 
6r(l  furface,  172.  Nor  at  the 
fecond,  173.  Light  cou- 
fills  of  fcveral  forts  of  co- 
loured rays  diffcrenlly  re- 
frangible, 194.  kcfleCled 
tight  differenUy  refrangible, 
195.  Bouguer's  contrivan- 
ces for  meaturing light,  244. 
7’licfe  Inftruments  roeafnre 
only  .the  intenfity  of  tight 
243.  Great  variation  of  the 
moon  at  Jilfcrciit 
altitudes,  246.  Variaiiou  in 
different  parts  of  the  diiks 
of  the  fun  am)  planets,  247. 
Boiiguer’s  calculations  con- 
cerning the  litiht  of  the 
moon,  248.  Dr  Smith’s, 
249.  Mr  MihclI’s,  250, 
Drnfity  of,  in  difletent 
points  of  refraAion,  2J4. 

Lignum  nephrit'eum,  remark- 
able properties  of  its  mfu- 
ftun,  29. 

Lines  can  he  feen  under  Tmiilier 
angles  than  fpots,  and  why, 
»57- 

Liquid  fubftances  cannot  Lc 
bred  by  the  folar  rays  con- 
centrated, 44. 

iMg-fghlcJncf,,  15;. 

M. 

Magic  lantern,  Mr  Euler’, 
attempt  to  introduce  viGon 
hy  refldlhed  light  into,  ti6. 

MngnituMt  of  objects,  § 3. 
p.  527,  &c. 

Mahan  (M.),  his  obfcrvations 
on  the  iiiGcdion  of  light, 

MorailPt  difcoveriei  concern- 
ing the  inHcCllon  of  light, 
55'  54.,  55*  further  pm- 
furs  Grimaldi's  and  Sir  1. 
Newton’s  experiments,  36, 
57.  His  experiments  with 
a mixture  of  coloured  fha- 
dow8,  38. 

Martin'i  (Mr)  improvement 
of  the  fular  microfeope, 
**7- 

MavfoJjcut,  his  difcovcries, 

9,  6y. 

Mo%i<u  (Abbe),  attempts  an 
explanation  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  green  and  Hue 
fcadows  fecn  in  the  fl;y» 

Medsat  the  various  appearances 
of  objects  through  different, 
ftated  and  invefligated,  16 
An  objcA  fecn  through  a 
plane  medium,  ^appears 
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nearer  and  brighter  than 
fecn  by  the  uaked  eye 
n<>  167.  ^ 

Melville  (Mr),  hisohfcrvation* 
on  the  heating  of  bodies  hy 
light,  43.  Difcovers  that 
lodics  which  feem  to  touch 
arc  not  in  aiftual  conta<fr, 
46.  Explains  a curioua  phe- 
nomenon of  vifion,  226. 
Explains  the  phenomena  of 
green  and  blue  fhadows  in 
the  fky,  234. 

Miehm't  (Mr),  calculation 
of  the  light  of  the  moon, 
250. 

Microfeopes,  their hiflory,  loy. 
Made  by  Janfen.  106.  By 
Divini.  107.  By  Harlfoc- 
ker,  loH^ByLecuwcoboekt 
109.  By  Wilfon,  110, 

Ad^^m’s  method  of  making 
globules  for  large  magniGcrs% 
III.  Temporary  micro- 
fcopcs,  hy  Mr  Grey,  1 1 2. 
Dr  Barker’s  reflcAing  mi* 
crofcope,  1 1 3.  Smith’s  re- 
flirting  microfcopc  fuperior 
to  all  others,  114.  Solar 
microfcopcs  and  that  for 
opaque  obJeAs,  1 1 3.  Mr 
Eulers  fekerne  of  introdu- 
cing vifion  by  rd1e<^ed  light 
into  the  folar  microfeope 
and  magic  lantern,  Ji6. 
Marlin’s  improvement,  1 17,, 
Di  I'orre's  extraordinary 
magnifying  microfi  ope,  1 18. 
Could  not  be  ufed  by  Mr 
Baker,  119.  Microfcope^ 
compound  nfe  of  feveral 
lenfes  in,  260.  Dr  Smith’s^ 
magnifying  power  of,  261. 
Ezfy  method  of  afcertiining 
t he  magnify  I n g po  werof,  2 6 2 . 
Further  obfcrvations  on  the 
magnifying  power  of,  263. 
Table  of  the  magnify- 
ing powCra  of  glafles  ufcd 
in,  ib.  Solar,  magnify- 
ing power  of,  264,  Merits 
of,  compared  with  tl>e  tele- 
fcope,  277. 

Mines  better  illuminated  in 
cloudy  than  in  clear  wta- 
thcr,  47. 

Mirro’-St  $ 2.  p,  343,  &c.  Size 
of,  in  which  a m^n  may  fee 
hiswholcimage,n®a57.  Why 
three  or  four  (mages  of  ob- 
are  fcen  in  plane  mir- 
rors. 2^8.  Aerial  images 
formed  by  concave  mirrorst 
259. 

MjPt  account  of  the  largencfs 
Z z oC 
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of  ob-eAft  by  M.  U Cat*  eJ  and  pcnduloui  m the  atr, 
n“2f2.  l^»9.  Barrotr'i  theory  re- 

M'jm%  Maralii's  mlftake  coo*  fpcAin^  the  apparent  place 
cemiog  the  of  ifi  56.  of  210.  M.  dc  la 

Wny  vifible  t*Ken  lotdly  Hire's  ohrcmtions,  2»i» 

ecUpfed.  ?4i-  Why  the  M Ic  Cat’s  account  of  tbe 

noon  appfsts  duller  when  targ.'nefr  of  oljedj  in  retft, 

ecltpfcd  in  her  pciige;  than  2 <3.  Why  oljrdt  fcco  from 

in  her  apoj'ee.  24V  Orc;^t  a high  htiilding  appear fm tl* 
variation  of  the  light  of  the  Icrth 'nthey  arc, 2 if.DtPor- 

moon  at  di^fentu  altitodst*  terricld's  account  of  olj  c\s 

346.  M.  Bottguer’sctilcoli-  appearing  to  move  to  a«gid> 

tions  concerning  ihc  light  dy  pcifon  whi-o  they  are 

of,  248.  Dr  Smith’s,  2^9.  both  at  ted,  221.  WelU’i 

Mr  MicheU's,  aye.  iiecount,  tn.  Upon  what 

Motion  produced  v^ithottt  im.  data  we  judge  rifitle 

pulle,  65,  66.  Motion  of  to  he  in  motion  or  at  reit, 

light  accelerated  or  retarded  223.  lixprrimeats  to  afeer* 

by  refraction.  127.  tain  it,  224. 

Mntip/ying  Rl*f’i  i glafTes,  improved  by  Dol- 

Itc.  Pt^nomena of,  0^236.  loni,  17,  and  by  Blair,  19. 

N.  Olftrvotory  (P.iruMe).  See 

(SIrlfaac)  his  difeo-  f.quaioria!  TtUfeopr, 

ttry  concerning  colours,  16.  O^ke  objc^ls,  microfeope  fort 
MiiUken  in  one  of  his  cxpc«  1 15. 

ffimcbta  18.  His  dif.'ovcnet  nerve  infronblc  of  light  ; 

concerning  the  inflexion  of  and  therefore  an  obje^  view- 
light,  tt.  Theory  t»f  refrac-  e<l  by  both  eyes  is  not  feen 
tioo  ohjeflcd  to,  134.  'Hiefe  double,  148.  Proved  byex- 
obJeAioni  nre  the  neceffiry  petiments,  149. 

oonleqaenees  of  the  theory,  C^iro/ inflruacuta,  Seil.iv.  p. 
and  therefore  confirm  it,  13  5.  342,  &c. 

RtflcAing  trlefcope,  273.  Optics  (the  firfi  treatifeof)  by 
Magnifying  power  of,  274.  Claudius  Ptolemsius,  4.  Vi- 
laferior  to  Gregorian,  379.  teUlo’s  tre<>itife,  7.  Ttcatlfc 
ihikt  (Abbel  cannot  fire  in-  attrihmed  to  Enclid,  34. 
ilnmAtble  liquida  by  bum-  Definition  of  tbe  theory  of 
iog  glaffet,  44.  optics,  p.  378. 

O.  P. 

on  the  retina  of  theeye  Pcra/4/ rays  falling  iserprudi- 
appear  inverted,  146.  Why  cuUr  upon  any  k*nt,  the  fo- 
fi^n  upright,  147.  An  oh-  cus  of,  fouod,  143. 

Jed  when  viewed  with  both  p.  527. 

eyea  does  not  appear  double,  Pltne  medrum,  an  object  feen 
bwaufe  the  optic  nerve  is  through  appears  oearev  and 

fiilenfible  of  fight,  148.  Pro-  brighter  than  by  the  naked 

ved  by  experiments,  149.  eye,  n^  167. 

$Cen  with  Iwth  eyes  bright-  Piane  furfaces,  laws  of  refrac- 
•r  than  when  fcen  only  with  tion  in,  14c.  An  object  fi- 

•Ae,  363.  The  various  ap-  tuated  in  tbe  horixon  ap- 
pearance* of  objeflv  {irtn  pears  above  ita  true  plane, 

through  different  media  fta-  i66.  Extent  of  tbe  vifible 

ted  and  inveftigated,  l6y-  horiaon  on,  227. 

An  ohjeA  filuated  in  the  PArnr/j,  more  kimiooui  at  their 
hor  iaon  appears  above  its  edges  than  in  the  middle  of 

true  phme,  166.  An  ob-  their  dtOts,  41,  247. 

Je^  feen  through  a plane  PuiUj.  MaralJi's  experiments 
medium  appears  nearer  and  concerning  their  lhadows, 

brighter  than  ften  by  the  57. 

Asked  eye,  167.  Olijettfecn  Po*ta  (Joannes  Daptiflc)  his 
through  a convex  lens  ap-  difcovrnts.  iO. 
pears  larger,  brighter,  and  Porter^eliT t folution  of  fingle 
moredidant,  168.  In  Tome  ^ vifion  with  two  eyes,  t6o. 
circumfiancesan  object  thro*  Of  the  judging  of  the  di- 

gcoQvcz  leas  appeals  ifivcct-  ftaace  of  ai7»  318. 


ICS.  IwCEJfc 

Fallactct  of  vifion  rsplani-  fi>ca*  of  ray*  ?cfte6icd  fsom 

cd,  2tS.  Porterfield’s  ac-  a fpherical  furfiace,  tS8.  Sc- 

count  of  obje&  appearing  vc^l  forts  of  coloured  ray* 

to  move  to  a giddy  perlon  dificrently  refraogiblr,  t^. 

"when  they  are  both  at  reft,  Wh^  the  image  of  tbe  ^ 

22f>  by  brtcrogencou*  rmyt  paf- 

Primary  rainbow  never  irrevtct  fing  ihiongS  a pn'fm  ob- 

tb:<n  a fcmiciTclc,  and  why,  h)ng,  *97.  Every  boonogc* 

307.  Its  culouri,  Urunt^cr  nial  ray  is  refract^  accovd- 

than  ihofe  of  ibe  feenndary,.  iiig  U>  one  and  tbe  Caac  mle» 

and  ranged  ia  contrary  or-  sol- 
der, 209.  light,  table  of  its  quan* 

Pri/nu  in  tome  cafes  relief^  as  nty  from  different  ruhAaners^ 

fiiu  giy  at  quickfdvtr,  39*  40- 

Why  the  image  ot  tbe  fun  by  RfJUtiiny  telcftope  of  Ncwtoi^ 
heterogeneon*  rays  paifing  273.  ^^agnifying  power  of, 

thro'a  priim  it  oblong,  197-  374  Improved  by  Dollond 

Ptokmy  Hrfi  treated  of  refrac-  and  Blair,  fuperiur  w alio- 

tioo  fcicntifically,  4.  thers,  278. 

R>  KtJirS.on  of  hght,  optnioos  of 

(knowledge  of  the  B3-  the  ancients  cooccmtng  h, 

tune  of ) a nKxlern  difeovery,  33.  Bougner's  experiosenta 
301.  Approach  towards  it  concerning  the  quantity  of 

by  Flttchrrof  Brrflaw,  2;  2.  light  lofi  I y it,  3 Method 

The  difeorery  of  maie  by  of  afeertaiaing  tbe  quantity 

Antonio  dc  Dominii  bii}>t)p  lufi  iu  all  the  varictira  of  re- 

of  bpalatro,  333.  True  CAufe  fiction,  i/.  Bufion*s  expe- 

oi  its  rolours,  21:4.  Pheno-  rimenti  on  tbe  fame  faljjee^, 

mena  of  the  rainbow  explain-  34.  Bougorr’s  difcownes 

ed  im  the  principles  of  Sir  conoeming  the  rvfledwni  oT 

I.  Wewtoii,  105.  Two  rain-  glsf*^,  and  of  pnliihed  aaetah 

bows  feen  .vt  once,  206.  Why  35.  Great  difference  of  the 

the  arc  of  the  primary  rain-  quantity  of  light  re&eAed  at 

bow  is  never  greater  than  a different  angkaof  incsdcacc, 

(cmicircle,  207.  The  freon-  36.  No  rcAcAioo  but  at 

dary  rainbow  produced  by  tlve  furfacr  ot  a medium,  43. 

two  refleftiona  and  two  re-  Is  not  prikloced  by  impalfe,* 

fra&ions,  2oH.  Why  tbe  co-  65,  66  Riys  at  a oertaia 

lours  of  tbe  fecondary  rain-  obliquity  are  wholly  heficc- 
bow  are  fainter  than  ibofc  trd  by tr.tnfparcntfubAaoccs, 
of  the  primary,  and  ranged  in  128.  Tot^  reieCiioo  prt^ 
a contrary  order,  309.  duced  hy  the  brilliaikl  cm  In 

Raii^/mV(Mr)  new  equatorial  diamor>Js,  119.  Some  por- 
trlefcope,  loi.  rion  of  light  alwaya  safiee* 

Rayt  of  light  ex4togul/bed  at  tsd.  from  ir&nfparcnt  bodies, 

the  furfacc  of  tranlparent  171.  IJgbt  ia  not  rHMUd 

bodies,  38.  Why  they  lerm  by  ieapinging  on  the  {olid 

to  proceed  from  any  lumi-  pans  of  bodies  at  the  firih 

nous  objeff  whan  viewed  filrfsee,  172.  nor  at  the  ft- 

with  the  eyes  half  fhnt,  51,  eood,  175.  ifundameotalUw 

Rays  St  a certain  obliqui-  oi  rcfii£|ion,i83.  l«s*es  of, 

ty  are  wholly  Kfle^ed  by  from  a concave  furfnee,  183. 

tranfparent  ftibftaniirca,  124,  From  a convex,  it<4.  Theft 

The  focua  of  rays  rcfraA*  preceding  ptnpofitioBS  pro- 

cd  by  f^erical  furfaces  af-  «<d  mathcioattcally,  185. 

ccruined,  141.  The  fo-  Rcftc£:'‘d  rays  from  a 

cus  of  parallel  ravs  falling  rical  furface  never  prooted 

perpendicularly  upon  any  from  the  fame  point,  186. 

lens,  143.  Emergent  rays,  Rays  proceeding  fioea  cae 

the  focus  of,  found,  144.  point  aud  falling  on  a parv 

Rays  proceeding  from  one  bolic  concave  turface  art  aii 

point  and  falling  on  a para-  rcAeAedfn>moaepoint,i87< 

boltc  concave  hirfaoe  are  all  ProportioDal  difiance  wf  tl^ 

rcfteCbcd  fromone  poiDtyiSy-  foctis  of  ray*  rtfleded  fri«a 

Propmtioaal  difiance  of  the  tfphericalfu/£ie«>i88.  Me- 

^ thod 
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thod  of  iioiifkf  the  Ideal  di* 
tioDCC  of  rayt  ivflcdcd  from 
• coovcK  (urtn£c,  189.  The 
«P(K&r«sce  of  object  rc£cc- 
ud  firom  pUoe  fuvfacet,i90. 
from  cODvtXi  iQ»»  from 
coomte,  igt.  The  tfpa- 
not  omgnitode  of  an  ohjcdl 
feen  by  rcflediun  from  a 
coocaac  furface*  193  Ke* 
6c£lcd  li^bt  dificrcDtly  re* 
frangible,  LSX- 

KtfrsSu^  tcMcopei  improred 
Lf  Mr  Dolluo^  12.  By 
Dr  BUir,  L2:  Magnify  in 
proportion  to  thtir  kngthi, 
271,  Imprrfc^tODi  in,  re* 
Acdied,  t7»- 

RtfraS»»m%  known  to  the  an* 
cioiU,  1*  Ita  law  difoo* 
verad  by  SaelUua,  11.  l£x* 
plained  by  Dcfoartci,  i_2, 
xaUacy  of  hU  hypothefia, 
I Experimenta  of  the 
Royal  Society  for  deter- 
mining the  refradive  powera 
of  difierent  fublUncea,  if. 
M*  4c  |a  Hirc’a  experimrata 
x>n  the  iiune  ful^d,  i6. 
Rchndion  of  air  accurately 
determined,  ijj  Mi- 

ilake  of  Academy  of 
Scicocea  concerning  the  rc- 
fi^adion  of  air,  Al- 

lowance for  refradion  in 
computing  the  height  of 
■>ottntaioa»  firil  thought  of 
by  Dr  Hf'oke,  14.  Mr 
DoOood  difcovt:ra~How  to 
corred  the  errora  of  tele* 
fcopea  arifiog  from  refrac- 
tion, I2i  I he  fame  dtf- 
coeery  i^iade  by  Mr  ChcO, 
iB.  Important  difcovcry 
of  Dr  Blair  for  this  purpole, 
I Q.  Refradioo  defened,  1 1 
Pheooenma  of  irfimAioo 
folred  by  an  altradive 


iUuilrated,  ptgea  27u. 
]<atio  of  the  hoe  of  inci- 
<3ctice  to  the  fine  of  refrac- 
tion, n®  iodt  RefraAion  ac* 
orleratea  or  retards  tbe  mo* 
taoo  of  light,  1 »7.  Kc- 
fra^ion  dimintihea  as  the 
iocident  vdo^y  ioacafea, 
a ^Q,  R.efradb‘00  of  a dir 
l^enler  an  the  evening  than 
fa  tbe  moroing,  131.  Lawa 
of  rrfraAiOQ  wlicn  lighupaf- 
-fca  out  of  one  iranfparent 
bodj  into  aaochcr  contigu- 
ooatait.  111-  ’rbcNar- 
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tooitff  theoiy  of  refrtAion 
objeAcd  to,  H4.  Which 
objeAinoi,  aa  they  are  the 
eecelfiry  confequencea  of 
that  theory,  confirm  it,  > ^ y 
Eaips  of  refraction  in  plane 
furfacea,  14c.  The  focna 
of  raya  rcfraAed  by  fpheri* 
cal  furfacea  afeertaioed,  141* 
l.ight  confifis  of  feveral 
(bna  of  coloured  raya  dif- 
ferently refrangible,  194. 
ReficAed  light  differently 
refrangible,  igy.  Erery 
homogeneal  ray  » refraded 
according  to  one  and  the 
fame  rule, 

RetJ*t  folution  of  fingle  vffion 
with  two  cyea,  i6i. 

Repuifiw  force  luppofed  to  be 
the  caufr  of  refledion,  174* 
Objeded  to,  t7t.  Ano- 
ther hypothefia,  170.  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton’a,  18a.  Un* 
tenable,  i8i. 

Rrtma  of  the  eye,  ohjeAa  00, 
inverted,  146.  Why  feen 
upright,  147.  When  viewed 
wkh  both  eyea,  not  feen 
double  bccaufc  the  optic 
nerve  ia  infenfible  of  light, 
I4K.  Arguments  for  tite 
retina'a  being  the  frai  of  vi* 
fion,  151* 

Rheaa't  telefcope  improved  by 
Huygena,  Hia  bino* 

ottlar  tclcfcope,  Qi. 

RUim*i  (Mr)  objedlon  to 
Sraith'a  SM;count  of  tbe  appa- 
rent place  of  objeda,  zij, 

,S 

Saivm*t  ring  difeovered  by 
Galileo,  8 1- 

SfcomJarj  rainbow  produced  by 
two  reflediona  and  two  re* 
fradioni,  ao8.  Ita  colour*, 
why  fainter  than  thofr  of 
the  pritcary,  and  ranged  in 
contrary  order,  20$. 

Sebeintr  completes  the  difeovr- 
riea  concerning  vlfion,  70. 
pUta  the  improvementa  of 
the  telcfcopc  by  Kepler  to 
pradict,  biu 

^/WbtOi  of  bodira,  obferm-.. 
\ioD3  coiicCnung  them,  48* 
49,  5^  Green  fitadowa 
obferved  by  Buffbn,  1 1 1. 
iHue  onei,  at  2.  Eaplain* 
ed  by  Abbe  hlaeeaa,  233. 
ExpLaiited  by  MclviUe  and 
Bouguer,  234.  Curiouaob* 
frrvatioDa  rdative  to  this 
fubjed,  2 jS.  Bttae  Jhadom/t 
«0t  cowM  to  the  mum* 


inga  and  evenings,  136.  A- 
notherkiod  o(Jhado^t,  237. 
Illumination  of  the  Jhwiow 
of  the  earth  by  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  atmofphere,  £ j. 
P-  ii2i  &c. 

Sb^’t  (Mr)  eq*22torUl  tele* 
fcope,  n2  loa. 

5'^/7-fi^htedncfi,  i 

Sijt  concave  figure  of,  f 4* 
p.  314.  dec.  Extent  of  the 
vifible  horizon  on  a plane 
furface,  n'^iiy.  Why  a long 
row  of  objeda  appear*  clr* 
cnlar,  228.  Why  the  coa- 
cavity  of  the  iky  appears 
lefs  than  a frmicirolc,  azg. 
Opinion!  of  the  ancients  re- 
fpeding  the  colour  of  the 
Iky,  230.  Green  Oiadowi 
obferv^  by  M.  Buffon,  231. 
Blue  ihadowa  obfrrved  by 
him,  231.  The  phenome- 
na explained  by  Abl)c  Ma- 
y.eas,  233.  By  Melville  and 
Bouguer,  234.  Curious  ob- 
fervationa  relative  to  this 
fubjed,  ^2- 

Smith's  (Mr  Caleb)  propofal 
to  fhorten  tekfeopea,  iqi. 

Smtb't  (Dr)  refleding  micro- 
fcope  fuperior  to  all  others, 
114.  Account  of  the  appa- 
rent plact  of  ot^eda,  :i4. 
O^jeded  to,  21 3.  Con- 
verging  irradiations  of  the 
fun  obferved  and  explained 
t39»  He  never 
obferved  ihcrn  by  moon* 
light,  240.  Diverging  beams 
more  frequent  in  fummer 
than  in  winter,  241.  Cal- 
culatioQ  concerning  the  light 
of  the  moon,  249  Hia 
micnvfcope  magnifying  pow- 
er of, 

SoJar  microfeope,  1 1 3.  Mr 
Euler's  attempt  ’ tu  intro- 
duce vifinn  by  rcHedcd  light 
into  the  folar  microfeope, 
I lA.  Martin's  unprovemenc, 
117.  Magnifying  power  of) 
2^4; 

SpeBaciut  when  firfi  invented, 


5/0^/  of  'the  fun  difeovered  by 
Galileo,  Not  feen  un- 
der fo  fmall  an  angle  as  lines, 
til- 

Staru  twinkling  of,  explained 
by  Mr  Michcli,  i_L.  By 
Mufcbcobrock,  ax-  Byo* 
thrr  philofopben,  ib.  A mo- 
mentary change  of  colour 
trbfervable  in  fome  ftart,  ib* 
Zti 
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\^*hy  vifible  by  day  at  the 
bottom  of  a well,  3^  How 
to  be  obferved  ^n*^e  day- 
time, lOj,  The  refradioo 
of  a ftnr  greacer  in  the 
evening  than  in  the  moro- 
•ogt  Uh 

SoMt  image  of,  by  heteroge- 
neous raya  paffin.;  through 
a prifen,  why  obloug,  ipy. 
The  image  of,  by  fimple  and 
homoj<eneous  light,  circu- 
lar, tgS.  V'ariation  of  light 
in  different  parts  of  tbe 
fun’s  dtik,  247* 

Snr/acet  of  trsnfparent  bodies 
have  the  property  of'  ex* 
tlnguiDuu^  light,  and  why, 
3H.  Supuoled  CO  confill  of 
fmall  trampareat  planes,  40, 
41,  ^ Laws  of  rcfrac* 
tion  to  {daoe  furfacea,  140* 
The  focus  of  raya  refraded 
by  fpberical  furfacea  afeer- 
tained,  141.  Reieded  raya 
from  a (phcrical  furface  ne- 
ver proceed  from  the  fame 
point,  idfi.  The  appear- 
ance of  objedls  from  plane 
furfacei.  iqo-  From  coo- 
tot-  From  concave, 
192.  'i*he  apparent  mag- 
nitude of  an  ubjed  feen  by 
relledion  from  a concave 
furface,  lot* 

7'tte/tvpof  different  compoii- 
tiona  of  glafs  for  correding 
the  faultH  of  the  refradiog 
ones,  iJL  Dcfcartes’s  ac* 
count  of  the  invention  of 
them,  "iSi  Other  accounts, 
i6.  Borcllua'a  account  pro- 
bably the  true  00c,  21^ 
The  firft  one  exceeding 
good,  2^  Fontana  claimt 
the  honour  of  the  invention, 
79.  Galileo  made  one 
vnihout  a patteiQ, 

Hii  difcoveries  on  thia 
head,  Kl.  From  which  he 
acquired  the  name  of  Lyn» 
rev/,  tLl.  Account  of  hia 
tdefcopes,  8j.  Rationale 
of  the  tekfciqic  firft  difeo* 
vergd  by  Kepler, 84*  Rctfon 
of  the  efie^  of  tclefcopes, 
83.  Galilean  telcfcope  dif- 
£^lt  of  conftruitton,  8/?. 
*l‘drfcopea  improved  by 
Kepler,  87.  Vlia  method 
firft  pradifed  by  -Scheiocr, 
K8.  Huygens  improves  the 
tekfeopea  of  Scheiner  and 
Kbciu,  89.  Vifion  moft 
difttnd  ia^c  Calikao  ones, 
go. 
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364. 

qc.  Rf.c'ti**  te* 

Wftopc,  'rdf ifopci of 

Campani  Divlni,  9}. 
Azout  nnikct  a tdcfcopc  of 
an  exttaor.lin.in'  fcKallrimih, 
93.  Tckfcopci  uf.-d  with* 
out  tu’'Cfl,  94.  Dbptric 
tclcfcupf»  wS)’  fo  loo^,  93. 
On  the  apertures  of  tefrac* 
ting  telcfcopci,  96.  Hifto- 
ry  of  the  rtflcefing  tele* 
I'cope*  97.  Mr  l^Iwarvi’a 
improTcmcnts  in  it,  98. 
Herft:hcr«injpTOvcmcnt»,99. 
^frDollund'a  itr.provements, 
ICO-  Mr  .Smith’s  propofil 
to  (horUn  ttlefcopcs  >01* 
'I'bc  equatorial  idifcope, 
102.  How  to  obferve  ftars 
in  the  day-time,  103.  Mr 
£piuus*s  propofal  for  !>end' 
ang  tbv  toliys  of  telefcopes, 
1C4.  'I'crcfcope,  agrono- 
mical, 365.  Ma/nifying 
power  of,  2f'6.  Inverts  ol^ 
jefts,  267.  Commo'j  refrac- 
ting, Ihowtobjedscred,  268. 
Gaiil*-an  tclefcope,  269. 
^laj^tiilyiiig  power  of,  270. 
Rcfrading,  magnify  ia  pro- 
portion to  their  length,  ayi. 
Their  impcrfcdion;*  reme* 
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died,  n**  273.  Rc-fle^ing  tc- 
Icf  ope  of  Newton,  273. 
Magnifying  power  of,  274. 
Gregorian  tdclcope,  275, 
Magnifying  power  of,  276. 
Merits  of,  compared  with 
microfeope,  377.  Rcfrac- 
t»ng  iclclvopcs  improved  by 
Didlond  at)t{  BUir,  fiipcrior 
to  all  others,  278.  Grego 
risn  telefcopc  fupertor  for 
common  ufes  to  the  New- 
tonian, 279. 

Thia  plafet ; Mr  Boyle’s  ac- 
count of  the  colours  ubfer* 
vable  in  them,  50.  Dr 
Hooke's  account,  31. 

Ton't  (F.  di),  extraordinary 
magnifying  microf.ope,  1 18. 

Tour  (M.  de),  his  obfervations 
on  the  inflection  of  light, 
60.  The  hypothdU  by 
which  he  tceouuled  tor  the 
pht-numena,  61.  Unfatis- 
failcry  and  ill-founded,  62. 

Trauiparmt  bodies,  a portion 
oflight  always!  eflededfrom, 
171. 

V. 

Far'mtioH  of  the  intcnfity  of  at- 
tra^loD  and  npulflon  tin. 
known,  138.  The  law  of 
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variation  in  tlte  aASv^it  of 
maiiy  particles  diiferent  from 
that  of  one ; but  may  he 
known  if  it  be  known,  139. 
Variation  of  the  light  of  the 
moon  at  difl'ereni  altitudes, 
241S.  In  difTcicot  parts  of 
the  ditkfi  of  the  fun  and  pla- 
nets, 247. 

Fyible  objcAs  how  judged  to 
be  in  motion  or  at  refl,  213. 
Curioua  experiments  to  af- 
certain  it,  224.  Vifihle  ho- 
rizon on  a plane  furtace,  ex- 
tent of,  3 ^7. 

Vyion:  its  nature  firft  difco- 
verrd  by  Maurolycus,  p. 
Dilcoveries  cuncerning  ii, 
p.  264,  &c.  Seat  of,  diipuie 
about,  150.  Dirr.cnfions  of 
the  fpot  in  tlic  eye  where 
there  is  DO  vifion,  151.  Ar- 
guments for  the  retina’s  be- 
tnit  the  feat  of  vilion,  152. 
Vtlion  bright  and  obfeure, 
153.  X>>llme^  at  different 
dittanves,  1 54.  Leafl  angle 
of  vilion,  1 j6.  Of  finale  vU 
flon  with  two  eyes,  158. 
Briggs's  folution,  159.  Por- 
tci'Bcld'fl,  I ^o.  Reid’s,  161. 
WelU's,  1 6a.  VifioD  more 
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diAtoft  ia  honiAgcned  ih« 
heterogeneous  light,  a‘'i99. 
Several  failaciesofvifjaaa. 
plained,  219.  Great  )i|k 
■ thrown  oa  ibis  fuiijcd  ^ 
M.  liou;jwcT,  220.  A It- 
markable  deception  ezpiiis. 
ed  by  M.le  Cat,  325.  Cv 
rinus  phenonieocD  eiphtsed 
by  Mr  Melville,  2j6. 

Vatllio*t  difcoverics,  7. 

U. 

Vndulathr^  Euler’s  the<jry  of, 
contrary  to  lad,  i3$;afii 
miilcjiis  artifli,  157. 

W. 

WtUtr  in  fame  c.des  rtledi 
more  powci  fully  thaa  qeich- 
niver,  36.  Table  of  (be 
quantity  of  li^ht  rcSrdcf 
from  it  at  dlfferest  anjtin, 
p.  249.  RemaiiubtyftnMg 
reflection  into  it  boa  sir, 
n®37- 

IVeiU't  folution  of  firgle  ri&e 
with  t»o  eyes,  i6j.  Ac* 
counth  for  objeds  sppeana; 
,to  move  to  a gidJy  perfoa 
when  at  reft,  222. 

White  bodies  leflcd  ooreii^ 
than  others,  28. 

Wtijbn*t  roicrolcope,  ti3. 


OPT 

©primate*.  OPTIMATES;  one  of  the  divifions  of  the  R»* 
Optio  nan  people  oppohd  to  popularet.  It  is  not  eafy  to 
'afeertain  the  chataderiflic  differences  betwixt  thtfc 
two  paities.  Some  fry  the  eptimates  were  warinfup- 
perters  of  the  dignity  of  the  chief  magiflrale,  and 
promoteis  of  the  grandeur  of  the  ftate,  who  cared 
not  if  the  inferior  members  fuHered,  provided  tlic 
con.maodtng  powers  were  advanced  : Whereas  the  po- 
pularcs  boldly  dood  up  for  the  rights  of  the  people, 
pleaded  for  larger  privileges,  andslabourcd  to  hnng 
matters  nearer  to  a level  In  flioii,  they  refemblcd, 
according  to  this  account,  the  court  and  country  par- 
ties amon^  the  people  of  this  ifland. 

TuHt  lays,  that  the  optimates  were  the  befl  citi- 
zens, who  wlibed  to  defei've  the  approbation  of  the 
better  fort;  and  that  the  popuUres  courted  the  favour 
of  the  populace,  not  fo  much  confidcring  v hat  was 
right,  6S  what  would  plcafc  the  people  and  gratify 
their  own  thirfl  of  vain  glory  and  empty  applaufe. 

OPTXU,  an  officer  in  the  Roman  army,  being  an 
afliOvnt  or  lieutenant  to  every  ccntuiton.  The  0^0 
was  fo  called  becauPe  he  was  the  choice  or  option  of 
the  centurion  in  lateijimcs ; at  Bril,  however,  he  Ksd 
bcen-cholen  by  the  tribune,  or  chief  rommauder  of 
the  legion.  Thefe  opiionet  are  alfo  fomeiiines  called 
fuctefUuruntt  and  tergidufiores  t (he  lafl  name  was  given 
them  becaufe  their  poll  was  in  the  rear  of  the  com- 
pany. Some  authoxi  make  mention  of /ub  opituacs  or 
fob'iictucDaou. 

4, 
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Jt  is  proper  however  to  add,  that  optiones  were  Ofri*. 
not  peculiar  to  the  camp,  but  were  alfo  uiid  in  a va-  0?-^, 
riety  of  other  offices  of  life. 

OP^riON,  the  power  or  faculty  of  wilhitfg,  or 
chooftng ; or  the  choice  a perf>n  makes  of  ary  thing. 

When  a new  ftiffpigin  bilhop  is  confccrated,  the 
archbilliop  of  the  province,  by  a cuftomary  preroga- 
tive, claims  the  collation  of  the  firlf  vacant  IrencBce, 
or  dignity,  in  that  fee,  according  as  he  fhall  eboafe  ^ 
which  choice  is  called  the  archbilhop’s  option. 

But  in  cafe  the  bilhop  diet,  or  is  tranflale  l,  before 
the  prefcni  iucumbeot  ot  the  promotion  chofen  by  the 
orchbiihi^p  (hall  die  or  be  removed,  it  ia  genaally 
fuppofed  that  the  option  is  void  ; Inaftnuch  as  the 
granter,  fingly  and  by  himfelf,  could  not  convey  any 
right  or  title  beyond  the  term  of  bit  continuance  it 
tliat  fee.  And  if  the  archbilhop  dies  before  the  avoid- 
ance (hall  happen,  the  right  of  filling  up  the  vacancy 
lliall  go  to  his  executors  or  admtniiiralors. 

OPUNTI  A,  a fpecies  of  ca^us;  fee  Cactus.  The 
fruit  of  the  opuntia  is  remarkable  for  colouring  the 
juic'cs  of  living  animals,  though  it  appean  not  to  be 
poifonaus  or  even  hurtful  to  the  body.  In  a letter 
from  Charictlown  in  South  Carolina,  which  was  pub- 
liihed  in  the  5ctb  volume  of  the  Pliilofophical  Tranf- 
actions,  the  author  writes  thus As  you  defired, 

1 tried  the  efFc^s  of  the  prickly  pear  in  clearing  the 
urine.  A few  days  after  your  letter,  1 went  down  to 
OM  of  the  iflaDdsi  tod  gatkexed  Come  of  the  fruiv 
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Or  ind  fwr  of  the  petn  tp  a child  of  three  years  of 
)-*cIe  pc;>r3  to  one  of  fi*c.  The  nett  icoroinjj 

■ ^ . I etemineJ  the  urine  of  both,  ar.d  it  aj.ptarcd  of  a 

very  lively  reJ  colour,  a»  if  tart-wine  had  been  n.ixcd 
witii  water.  I gave 'likewifc  i’u  pear-*  to  a negro- 
\ren:b,  who  was  fuckling  an  iufaiTt,  anj  tlndtly  tor- 
hade  her  to  put  the  child  to  her  hrcall  for  fix  or  eight 
boura;  and  then  taking  fome  ol  her  milk  in  a tea- 
cup, and  fetting  it  by  for  fomc  hours,  the  cream  had 
a reddi^  Uutre,  though  it  was  very  faint.”  Trom 
the  Omc  letter  we  lc>«rn,  th  .t  the  prickly  pc.tr  grows 
in  great  abundance  about  CaroLaa  ; aa  I ali'u  tliat 
the  cochineal  infers  arc  found  upon  it,  though  no  at- 
tempt, that  w'c  know  of,  has  hitherto  been  made  to 
cure  them  fur  ufe  as  the  Spaniards  Jo. 

OR,  the  French  word  for  gold,  by  which  this  me- 
tal is  exprelTed  in  herrddry.  fa  engraving  it  is  deno< 
ted  by  fmall  points  all  over  the  field  or  bea-iug.  It 
may  be  fuppnfcd  to  ligni.^'y  of  itfclf,  %meroJhyy  fple»- 
dovy  or  fcltdiij  ; according  to  C.  Leigh,  if  it  is  com- 
pounded  with 

GuL  1 r Courage. 

Aau.  f I Trull. 

\or.  Sll/oy.. 

, Pur.  I ^ j Charity. 

S.ib.  J **  (_^Cooftaocy. 

ORA,  In  antiquity,  was  a term  equivalent  to  an 
ounce  ; but  it  has  been  much  debated  among  our  an- 
tiquaries, whether  the  ora,  tli-.’  mention  of  which  fo 
often  occurs,  was  a coin,  or  only  money  of  account. 
Dr  Hivkes  ubferves,  that  the  mode  of  reckoning 
money  by  marks  and  eras  was  never  known  in  Eng- 
land till  after  the  Dauilh  fcttlements ; and  by  ex- 
amining the  old  nummulary  eilimsUi  among  the  prin- 
cipal Gothic  Rates  upon  the  baUic,  it  appears,  tlut 
the  ora  aad  folidus  were  fynonymouc  terms,  and  that 
the  ora  was  the  eighth  part  of  the  mark.  From  feve* 
ral  of  the  Danifli  Uw*^,  it  likewife  appears,  that  the 
DaniRi  ora,  derived  by  corruptum  from  uvrruj,  w-as 
the  fame  as  the  Frank  folidus  of  twelve  pence.  As  a 
weight,  the  ora  was  regarded  as  the  uncia  or  unit, 
by  which  the  Daniih  maik  w-a«  divided } and  in 
l)oomrday-book  the  ora  is  ufed  for  the  ounce,  or  the 
twelfth  part  of  the  mimmuUry  Saxon  pound,  and  the 
Rtteenth  of  the  commercial : as  a coin,  it  w*as  an  au- 
reus, or  tlie  Frank  fulidus  of  twelve  pence.  And 
from  the  accidental  coincidence  of  the  Frank  aureus 
w ith  the  eigluh  part  of  their  mark,  the  D.tnes  pro- 
bably took  occaiion  to  give  it  the  new  name  of  era. 
There  wr.s  another  ora  mentioned  in  the  rolls  of  the 
27th  of  Henry  III.  the  value  of  which  w.is  fixtcrn 
pence  I and  this  was  probably  derived  from  the  half 
maiKUS  of  tlie  Saxons.  Such,  in  all  appearance,  was 
the  original  of  ihefe  two  oras ; as  there  were  no  aurci 
of  Out  pcr'od,  to  which  thefe  two  denominatloas  of 
money  of  Gxteen  and  twelve  pence  can  po0i'  iy  be 
aferibrd.  It  is  olfcrrcd  farther,  that  the  name  era 
diRingui^lics  the  gold  coins  in  fcvcral  parts  of  £u- 
rope  to  this  day.  The  Portuguefe  moidore  is  nothing 
elfc  hut  motJa  XvrOt  from  the  Latin  moHtta  ds  aura  i 
the  French  Lamt  d*eres  come  from  the  ftrac  ufe  of  tlie 
mor>l,  and  owe  their  appellation  to  the  ora-  iSce 
‘Clarke  on  Coins. 

ORACH.  See  Atripi-ei. 
iVi/J  OuAcu*  See  Chemopodium. 

ORACl«£s  among  the  heacbeaH  wai  the  anfircr 


which  the  gods  were  fuppof^J  to  give  th«vfc  wlto  OrjrJr. 
coofultcj  them  upon  any  a;fair  of  i,u;>ortanre.  It  is  — 
alfa  u^eJ  for  the  go  I w.io  u^-as  thou.j<i  to  give  the  an- 
fvver,  a:;d  for  the  plaje  where  it  wa»  givea. 

'riic  credit  of  oracles  was  fo  iii.i  in  all  doubts 
r.u.l  difpntes  thrlr  d'*ti.'r[ninai'un«  were  hell  facred  aitj 
inviolalde : ivhcnvc  vsR  nu.nScrs  HockeH  to  them  for 
r.  Ivice  abo'iL  the  m m.;g.*m'.:nt  of  ihcii  affairs  ; and  n»i 
bufmtTs  of  any  i-onlequrn.-e  was  undertaken,  fcarce 
any  peace  concluded,  any  war  wagr  I,  or  any  new 
form  of  goverumeut  indicuted,  without  the  advtec  and 
approbation  of  tom:  or.’..Ic.  The  anfwers  were  ufoally 
given  by  the  intervention  of  the  prieft  or  pricllcfs  of 
the  god  wlio  was  confultcd ; an!  generally  expreffej 
in  fucli  (Idik  and  unintelligihle  phraG*;,  as  might  be 
calily  wrcdc<!  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  oracie  what- 
ever was  the  event.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  won- 
dcre  1 at,  that  the  prieds  who  delivered  them  were  ia 
the  highcR  credit  and  eReero,  and  that  they  managed 
this  reputation  fo  as  greatly  to  promote  their  own 
particular  advantage.  They  accordingly  allowed  no 
m;in  to  confult  the  godi»,  before  he  hid  offered  codly 
facrihees,  and  made  rich  prefents  to  them.  And  to 
keep  up  the  veneration  for  their  oracles,  and  to  pre- 
vent their  being  taken  unprepared,  they  .admitted  per- 
funs  to  confult  the  grvls  only  at  certain  Rated  limes  s 
and  fometimes  they  were  fo  cautious,  that  the  great- 
eR  perfanages  could  obtain  no  anfwer  at  all.  Thns 
Alexander  himfclf  was  ptranptuhiy  eVnied  by  the 
Pythia,  or  prielUft  of  Apollo,  (ill  Ihe  was  by  down- 
right force  o'.  ligcJ  to  afeend  the  tripos;  when,  being 
imahte  to  refiR  any  longer,  Ihe  cried  out,  7"Aoi»  art 
invincih/e : and  thcle  words  were  accepted  inltead  uf 
a farther  oracie. 

Of  the  ambiguity  of  oracles,  the  following,  out  of 
a great  many  example:!,  m.iy  be  mentioned.  Crtefus 
having  received  from  the  Pythonefs  this  anfwer,  That 
by  paflTuig  the  river  Halys,  he  would  deftroy  a great 
empire  ; he  underftood  it  to  be  the  empire  of  his  ene- 
mvi  whertna  he  deftroyed  his  own. — The  oracle  con- 
fultcd  hy  Pyrrhus  gave  him  an  anfwer,  wKwh  might 
be  equally  undertlood  of  the  viclory  of  Pyirhus,  and 
the  vi^ory  of  the  Romans  his  eneaiLs  : 

jtio  /r,  Romanoj  vtnfere  ptjje* 

The  equivocation  lies  in  the  couRrutlion  of  the  La- 
tin toHg'ue,  which  cannot  be  rendered  in  Eugltlh.-— 

'I'hc  Pythonefs  advifeJ  Crirfus  to  guard  againti  the 
mule,  i he  king  of  Lydia  undeniood  noihiog  of  the 
Oracle,  which  denoted  Cyrus  delcended  from  two  dif- 
ferent naiiofui;  from  the  Medes,  by  Mon.dana  his  mo- 
ther, the  (laughter  of  ARyages;  and  from  the  Perhans, 
by  his  fatlicr  Cnmbyl'ex,  whofe  race  was  by  far  left 
grand  and  iliuRriuus  — Nero  htiJ  for  anfwer,  front  the 
oracle  of  Delphos,  that  feventy-three  might  prove  fa- 
tal to  him.  He  believed  he  was  iaic  from  .dl  danger 
till  that  age  ; but,  finding  himfHf  deferted  by  every 
one,  and  hearing  Galha  pr(»c!aimcd  emperor,  whowaa 
73  years  of  age,  he  was  ictiiiblc  of  the  deceit  of  thr 
oracle. 

When  men  began  to  be  belter  inRmelcd  hy  the 
lights  philofiphy  had  introduced  into  the  world,  the 
falfe  oracles  inienfihly  loft  their  credit.  Chry  fippua 
filled  an  entire  volume  with  falle  or  doubtful  oracles. 
Oenomaus,  to  be  revenged  of  fome  oracle  that  had 
dectived  hun|  made  r compilation  of  oracles,  to  ihow 
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ndiculoas  vaoity.  Eafcbiui  hai  prerenred  fom« 
fni^ments  of  thi«  rriiicH’m  on  oracle#  by  Ocnomaua. 

**  1 (fayi  Origen)  hate  rrcourfe  to  the  autho- 

rity of  Ariftocle  and  the  Peripatetic#,  to  make  the 
Pythooef#  much  fufpedied  ; 1 might  extraif)  from  the 
writing#  of  Eptcura#  and  his  fedator#  an  abun- 
dance of  things  to  diferedit  oracles  I might  ihow 
that  the  Greeks  themfelres  made  no  great  account  of 
them.’* 

The  reputation  of  oracles  was  greatly  lefTened  when 
they  became  an  artifice  of  politics.  Themlftocles« 
with  a defign  of  etig-'ging  the  Athenuns  to  quit 
Athens,  and  to  em'  3rk,  in  order  to  be  tn  a better 
<coodition  to  refiil  Xcnte<>»  made  the  Pythoneft  deliver 
an  oracle,  commanding  them  to  take  refiige  in  wooden 
wails.  Demoftlienes  faid,  that  the  Pythonefs  Philip- 
pifeti : to  fignify  that  Qte  was  gained  over  by  Philip's 
preicnts. 

'I’he  cefTilion  of  oradei  is  attefted  by  fcrcra!  pro- 
fane authors  ; a#  Strabo,  Juvenal,  Lucan,  aad  others. 
Plutarch  aoconnCs  for  tt«  by  facing,  that  the  bene- 
4ts  of  the  gods  ase  not  etetaal  a#  tliemfelTca  are) 
or  that  the  genii,  who  prefided  over  oracles,  are  fub- 
jed  to  death  } or  that  the  exhalations  of  the  earth  had 
been  exhaufted.  It  appears  that  the  lafl  reafon  had 
been  alleged  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  who  ridicules  it 
in  hi#  fccond  book  of  Divination,  as  if  the  fpirit  of 
prophecy,  fuppofed  to  be  excited  by  fubterraneous  cf- 
fluria,  had  evaporated  by  iength  of  time,  aa  wine  or 
pickle  by  being  long  kept. 

Siiidas,  Nicephonis,  an  ! Cedrtnus,  relate,  that 
Auguflus,  having  confuked  the  oracle  of  Dclphos, 
couW  obtain  no  other  anfwerbnt  thi#:  “The  He- 
brew child  whom  all  the  gods  obey,  drives  me  hence, 
and  fends  me  back  to  hell  t get  out  of  this  temple 
without  fpeaking  one  word  **  Saidas  adds,  that  Au> 
gnlluf  dcilicated  an  altar  in  the  Capited,  with  this  in- 
Kription,  **  To  the  eldeft  Son  of  God  *’  Nolwith. 
ftanding  thefe  teftimooies,  the  anfwcr  of  the  oracle 
o<  DeljAos  to  Aiiguftus  feems  very  fufpicious-  Cc- 
drenus  cites  Eufebius  for  thU  oracle,  which  Is  not 
tiow  found  in  hit  works ; and  Aucuflus's  peregri- 
nation into  Greece  was  18  years  before  the  birth  of 
Chrirt. 

Suidas  and  Cedrenus  give  an  account  alfo  of  an  ao- 
cient  oracle  delivered  toThulii,  a king  of  Egypt,  which 
they  fay  is  well  authenticated.  '1'he  king  having  con- 
lulled  the  oracle  of  Serapis,  to  know  if  there  ever  wa.t, 
or  would  be,  one  fo  great  as  liimlelf,  received  this 
unfwer:  “ Firft,  Cod,  next  the  Word,  and  the  Spi- 
rit with  them.  They  arc  equally  eternal,  and  make 
but  mic,  whofe  power  will  never  end.  But  thou,  mor- 
tal, go  hence,  and  think  that  the  cud  of  the  life  of  man 
is  uncertain.^’ 

Van  Dale,  in  bis  treatife  of  oracles,  does  not  be- 
liewe  that  they  ceafed  at  tlie  coming  of  Chrift.  He 
relates  fcveral  examples  of  orades  confirlted  till  the 
death  of  Theodofius  the  Great.  He  quotev  the  laws 
of  the  emperors  Thcodof]U2,GTatran,  and  VaU-ntinian, 
againft  thole  who  confulted  orarks,  as  a certain  proof 
tlmt  the  fuperftiTioQ  uf  oracles  Hill  fubHllcd  in  the  tiine 
of  thofe  emperors. 

According  to  others,  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  be- 
licTc  that  demons  hsd  no  fhare  in  the  oracles,  and 
that  the  coming  of  the  Mefiiah  made  m change  in 


them,  and  the  contrary  opinion  of  thole  who  prrtnd  Ondt 
that  the  incarnation  irf  the  Word  impofcd  a generrf’-^v^ 
filence  on  all-oracles,  fhould  be  equally  rejeAed.  'I'hey 
allege,  that  two  forts  of  oracles  ought  to  be  dtftio- 
guilhed  : the  one  didated  liy  the  fpirits  of  dark&el% 
who  deceived  men  by  their  ebfeure  and  doubtful  aa- 
fwers ; the  other,  the  pure  artifice  and  cheat  of  the 
pneftt  of  falfe  divinities  As  to  the  oracles  given  out 
by  dxtnons,  the  reign  of  Satan  was  deilruycd  by  the 
con  tug  of  the  Saviour;  truth  fhiit  the  muuth  of  lies; 
but  Satan  continued  his  old  craft  among  iduLten. 

All  the  devils  were  not  forced  to  filence  at  the  bine 
lime  by  the  coming  of  the  Mi0iah  ; it  was  on  parti* 
cular  ocesdiuns  that  the  truth  of  Chriftisuity,  aid  the 
virtue  o!  Chrillians,  impolcd  filcnce  on  tlie  deviL.  St 
Athanafius  tells  the  Fagi.ns,  that  they  have  been  wit- 
nelTes  themfrlvrs  that  Uie  fign  of  the  crofs  putt  the 
devils  to  flight,  lilcnces  oracles,  and  difilpates  coebaot* 
ments.  This  power  of  lilencing  oracles,  anJ  p .ttiog 
the  devils  to  flight,  is  alfo  attcHed  by  Aroobiu*,  Lac- 
tantius,  Frudentius,  Minuiiua  Felix,  aod  feveral  others. 

Their  tctlimony  is  a certain  proof  that  the  coming  of 
the  Mcfliah  had  not  impol'ed  a general  fUcuce  on  ora* 
cles. 

Plutarch  relates,  that  the  pilwt  Tkamus  heard  a 
voice  in  the  air,  crying  out,  “ The  great  Fan  is 
dead  whereupon  Eulebms  oblervcs,  that  the  ac- 
counts of  the  death  of  the  dsemoos  were  frequent  ia 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  when  Chrilt  drove  out  the  wie* 
ked  fpiiits. 

The  farr.e  judgment,  it  it  faid,  may  be  pafC»l  oa 
oracles  as  on  pojfejjxont.  It  was  on  particular  occa- 
fions,  by  the  divine  permiflion,  that  the  ChriHiaos  call 
out  devils,  or  fjlenced  oracles,  to  the  prefcnce,  and 
even  by  the  coafeflion,  of  the  Fagans  themfclvcs.  Aod 
thus  it  is  we  fhould,  it  feems,  uriderfland  the  paflsge* 
of  St  Jerom,  Hufebiua,  C]frii,  Theodorcc,  Frudentius^ 
and  ocher  authors,  who  faid  that  the  coming  ofChntt 
had  impofed  filence  ou  the  oracles. 

As  to  the  fccond  fort  of  orackt,  which  were  pure 
artifices  aud  cheats  of  the  prieft#  of  falfe  divinities, 
and  which  piobably  exceeded  the  number  of  thsOt 
that  immediately  proceeded  from  dwmona,  they  did 
nut  cetfc  till  idolatry  was  abolifhed,  though  they  had 
loft  their  credit  for  a cooftderablc  time  before  the 
coming  of  Chrift.  It  was  concerning  this  more  com- 
mon and  general  fort  of  oracks  that  Minutius  Fehx 
faid,  they  began  to  dtfeontinue  their  refponfes,  ac- 
cording as  men  began  to  be  more  polite.  But,  how- 
ever oracles  «*ere  decried,  impuftors  always  found 
dupes,  the  groflcft  cheats  having  never  failed. 

Daniel  difcoveicd  the  irapoiture  of  the  priefts  of 
Bel,  who  had  a private  way  uf  getting  into  the  temple 
to  take  away  the  offered  meats,  and  who  made  the 
king  l>eIieTc  that  the  idol  confumed  them. — Mundus, 
licing  in  love  with  Paulina,  the  cldcft  of  the  priefteffea 
of  lui,  went  and  told  her,  that  the  god  Anubia,  be- 
ing paOionatcly  food  of  ber,  commanded  her  to  ^ivc 
him  a meeting.  She  was  afterwarda  ftuit  up  m a 
dark  room,  wtiere  her  lover  Mundus,  whom  IKe  ber 
lieved  to  be  the  god  Anubia,  was  concealed.  This  « 
iiapoAure  having  beta  di^vered,  Tiberius  oedered 
thofe  detcflable  priefts  sad  prkftcffcs  to  he  cruciffed, 
and  with  them  Idea,  Mundus’a  free-womaa,  who  had 
cooduAcd  the  whole  iatriguc.  He  alfo  coipmaodcd 
3 the 
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. Oftck.  tbc  teaple  of  Ifii  to  be  Levelled  witH  the  fpoun  1,  and 
^"V“  'ber  ftttae  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber;  ani,  as  to 
Muodut,  he  contented  himfelf  wich  {ending  hioa  into 
banifhment. 

Theophtlas,  bt(hop  of  Alexandria,  not  only  dc- 
flroycd  the  temples  of  the  fali'e  gods,  but  difcovered 
the  cheats  of  the  pricfti,  fry  (howing  that  the  ftatues, 
feme  of  which  were  of  hrifs,  and  others  of  vroeid,  were 
hollow  within,  and  led  into  dark  paffages  made  in  the 
watt. 

Lucian,  In  iJircQvcniig  the  imprAurri  of  tbc  falfe 
prophet  Alexander,  fays,  that  the  oracles  were  chiefly 
ainid  of  the  fuf-tilties  of  the  Epicuteans  and  CftrUU- 
am.  'Phe  falfe  piophct  .AlcxintJer  f.imttimcs  feigned 
hin.fclf  feired  with  a divine  fury,  and  f y mean'  ol  the 
herb  fopcwurt,  which  he  chevrrd,  frothed  at  the  mouth 
m fo  fxtraofdinaiy  a manner,  that  the  ignorant  people 
attributed  it  to  the  llrength  of  the  goi  lie  was  pof* 
fvfTed  ty.  He  had  long  bc^»re  prepared  a head  of  a 
dragon  made  of  linen,  r/hi>  h opened  and  (hut  its 
mouth  by  iiiCBUs  of  a lu«rffl*air.  He  went  by  night 
to  a place  where  the  foundations  of  a temple  »rre 
digging  ; and  having  found  water,  either  of  a fpring, 
or  rain  tb.it  had  fettled  there,  he  hid  in  it  a goofe> 
egg,  in  which  he  had  inclofed  a little  frrpent  that  had 
Kenjufl  hatched.  The  next  day,  very  early  in  liic 
morning,  he  came  quite  naked  into  the  flreet,  having 
only  a fcarf  about  hit  n>iddlc,  bolding  in  his  b.md  a 
feythe,  nnd  toHing  about  hin  hair  as  the  priefls  of  Cy- 
bele;  then  getting  a-top  of  a high  altar,  he  faid  that 
the  place  was  happy  to  !>e  hemnured  by  the  birth  of  a 
oi.  — Afterwards,  running  down  tn  the  place  where 
e had  hid  the  goofe-egg.  and  goin?  into  the  water, 
be  began  to  flng  the  praifes  of  Apollo  and  iEfcula* 
piop,  and  to  invite  the  latter  to  come  and  (how  hlmfrlf 
to  iDcD.  With  thefe  words,  he  dips  a bowl  iuto  the 
ssater,  and  takes  out  ;i  myArrkms  egg,  which  had  a 
od  iaclofed  in  it ; and  when  he  had  it  in  his  hand,hs 
egan  to  fay  that  he  held  ^Ifcuhipius.  Whdfl  all  were 
eager  to  have  a ftglkt  of  this  flue  myftery,  he  broke  the 
egg,  and  the  little  ferpeat  ftarttiij'  out,  twHlcd  itfeU 
at  out  hia  Angers. 

Theft  examples  fhow  clearfy,  that  both  Chrillians 
tad  Pagans  were  fo  far  agreed  as  to  treat  the  grta/tr 
mtmifr  of  oracles  as  purely  buniao  impoflurcs.-^Tbat, 
Id  faft,  ALL  of  them  were  fo,  will  be  concluded  by 
thofe  who  give  equal  credk  to  dsamoniacal  in/j>iraiiim, 
■nd  daerooniai  al  ^ 'I'be  moft  ancient  orxle 
waa  that  of  Dt^ona  (fee  Dooona)  ; but  the  moll 
hmous  was  that  i»f  Delphi,  to  which  article  wc  alfo 
aefer  for  fbrtber  piarticiilars  on  this  fubjeft,  fo  famoua 
in  Pagan  antiquity.  Another  celebrated  one  was  the 
•rxcle  of  Trophoniua,  in  the  neighbemrbood  of  Lcba. 
dia,  8 city  of  Bceotia,  which  was  held  in  high  cflima> 
lion.  It  received  its  name  from Trophonius,  brother  of 
amedea,  who  lived  in  a fubtcriancous  dwelling  near 
Lehad.'a,  and  pretended  to  the  faculty  of  foretelling 
future  events.  Pie  died  in  his  rave,  and  was  deified 
at  an  oracular  god.  This  oracle  owed  its  reputation 
to  one  Saon. 

Thofe  who  repaired  to  this  ca*e  for  inforroatiorv, 
were  required  to  offer  certain  facriflecs,  to  anoint 
Ihcir.fclvcs  -with  oil,  and  to  bathe  in  a certsin  river: 
They  were  then  clothed  in  a Unco  n^c,  took  a b<^ 


neyed  cake  in  their  bands,  and  defeended  Into' the  Cubv  Otae:h^ 
terraneous  chamber  by  a narrow  paflagg.  Here  it  was “ 
that  futurity  was  unfolded  to  them,  cither  by  vifiaas  ^ 
or  extraordinary  founds.  The  return  from  the  cave 
was  by  the  fame  paffa^^c,  but  the  perfoos  confultiog 
were  obliged  to  walk  bickwardt.  *l’bry  generally 
came  out  aflonilhcd,  melancholy,  and  deje^cd ; hcuce 
the  proverb,  •*<  The  prieHs  on 

their  return  placed  them  on  an  elevated  feat,  called 
thi  feat  of  AJr.cmcfne,  whtre  an  account  was  taken 
of  wh;>t  they  had  fccn  and  beard.  They  were  then 
conduced  to  the  ch*ipcl  ol  good  Genius  by  tbcircom- 
paniuns  where,  by  degree?,  they  recovered  their  ufoai 
conipofgre  and  chccrfulnefs. 

Bviides  thefe  three  prtDcip  d oracles  of  Greece,  it  is 
proper  to  take  notice  of  that  of  Amplttariuis  at  Oro« 
piui  in  Attica.  It  was  fo  called  lro:n  Ampbiaraus, 
the  fon  of  Oielcus,  a man  {killed  in  magic,  the  inter- 
pretation of  dreams,  &c.  and  who  after  his  death  wu 
deiAed  and  delivered  oracles  In  a temple  endued  to 
his  divinity.  (See  AnrHiaxAUs.)  They  who  ap- 
plied to  him  for  information,  were  to  purify  them* 
fclvrs,  offer  facriflcc,  fail  tvrenty.four  hours,  abtUio 
from  wine  two  days,  and  make  an  ulTcrin^  of  a raro 
to  Amphiaraus  ; on  the  fkin  of  which  they  were  to 
flcrp,andfce  their  defliny  in  a dream.  Near  the  temple 
was  Amphiaraus’s  fountain,  which  was  facred,  and  the 
waters  of  it  forbidden  to  be  ufed  for  ordinal  y pur- 
pofes. 

At  Delos  alfo  there  was  an  oiacle  of  the  DJian 
ApoUo  : in  Mdetia  was  that  of  the  Branchidic,  with 
others  of  Icfs  note,  w'hich  require  not  a particular  dc- 
feriptioQ,  fuch  as  that  of  the  camps  at  Lacedxmon^ 
that  of  Naharcha,  that  of  Chryfopulis,  that  of  Ciiros 
in  Ionia,  that  of  MaUos,  that  of  Patarea,  that  of  Pella, 
that  of  Phafcllides,  that  of  Sinope,  that  of  Orpheus'a 
head,  &c. 

Though  the  Romans  confuUcd  the  Grecian  orsclea 
upon  many  occafluna,aud  had  few  oraclea  in  their  owis- 
country  ; yet  wc  mu:l  not  omit  mentioning  the  Cu- 
mean  oracles,  which  were  drlivercd  by  the  Sihyl  of  Cu- 
ni:e.  l-'or  an  account  of  the  Sibyla,  fee  the  article 
SiRYL.  See  alfo  D.cmom  and  D.«moniac. 

Wc  have  hiihcrto  only  confklered  the  oiaclesof  falfe 
gods,  of  which  there  was  a far  greater  number  tkao. 
our  limits  permit  us  to  obferve,  and  before  either 
Greeks  or  Romans  had  rifen  to  any  didinvtiun.  Ora* 
cle  it  in  {acred  hidory  fomclimes  ufed^for  the  mercy* 

(eat,  or  the  cover  of  the  ark  of  the  covenaiu  ; aud  by 
others  it  it  taken  for  the  ^ftuary,  or  for  the  mo^ 
holy  place,  wherein  the  ark  wat  depoflud. 

Among  the  Jews  we  may  diflioguifli  (everal  forts  of 
r«aJ  vacics.  They  had  6rft  oracles  that  were  delivered 
WiMz  vocfi  as  when  God  fpake  to  Mofes  face  to  face, 
and  as  one  friend  fpeaks  to  another,  fNumb-  xti.  8.) 
Secondly,  Prophetical  dreams  feut  by  God  ; as  the. 
dreams  which  fent  to  Jofepb,  and  which  foixtoid 
his  future  greatnefs,  (Gen.  xxxvii.  5,  6.)  7'htrily,. 

Vifions  ; as  when  a prophet  in  an  cedafy,  being  nei* 
tber  properly  afleep  nor  awake,  had  rupcmaiurai  reve- 
lations, (Gen.  XV.  I.  xlvi.  1.)  Fourthly,  The  oracle 
of  Urim  and  Thummim,  which  was  accompsoied  with 
tbc  ephod  or  the  pc£ioraIwom  by  the  high.pHe(l,and 
which  Cpd  bad  endued  with  gift  of  foreteUiti|t 

thing* 
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to  come,  (Numb.  *ii.  6.  Joel  U.  jS.)  Th!t 
- » ' * manner  of  I'nquirinjf  of  the  Lord  wms  often  made  ufe 
of,  from  Jo(hua’s  time  to  the  ereAion  of  the  temple 
' fit  Jmifalem.  Fifthly,  After  the  hoilding  of  the 
temple,  they  generally  corfulted  the  prophets,  who 
were  ftequent  lo  the  kingdomi  of  Judah  and  Ifnxl. 
From  Zechariah,  and  MaUcht,  whn  are  the 

laft  of  the  prophets  that  h-ve  any  of  their  writings 
remaining,  the  Jews  pretend  that  Cod  gave  them  what 
they  call  the  daughter  of  the  roice,  which  was 

a fopcmarural  manifeftation  of  ilic  will  of  God,  which 
was  performed  either  by  a fttong  infpiralion  or  inter- 
nal voice,  or  clfe  by  a fenfiblc  and  external  voice, 
which  was  heard  by  a numl>erof  perfons  fuflicienl  to 
bear  teflimony  of  it.  For  example,  f«ch  was  the  voice 
that  was  hern!  at  the  baptifm  of  Jrfus  Chrid,  faying, 
This  is  my  beloved  fon,  &c.  (Matlh.  in.  17, 1 

The  fcriplure  affords  os  examples  likeu  ife  of  pro- 
fane oracle^.  Balaam,  ?t  the  inftigalion  of  his  own 
fpirit,  and  urged  on  by  hi*  avarice,  ferxring  to  lofc  the 
recompenfe  that  he  was  prorrifed  by  Balak  king  of 
the  Moabites,  fuggefts  a diabolic.il  expedient  to  this 
prince,  of  making  the  Ifraclites  fall  into  idolatry  and 
fornication  (Numb.  xxtv.  14..  xxxi.  i6.%  by  which  he 
affures  him  of  a cert.iin  viAory,  or  at  Icaft  of  coundcr- 
able  advantage  againft  the  people  of  God. 

Micaiah  the  fon  of  Imltib,  a prophet  of  the  Lord, 
fays  (t  Kings  xxit.  2t,  &c.},  that  he  faw  the  .‘\1- 
mighty  fitting  upon  h's  throne,  and  all  the  hoft  of 
heaven  round  alwui  him  ; and  the  Lord  faid,  Who 
fhsll  tempt  Ahab  king  of  Ifracl,  that  he  mny  go  to 
war  with  Rsmoth-gilcad,  and  fall  in  the  battle  ? One 
anfwered  after  one  manner,  and  another  in  another. 
At  the  ftme  time  an  evil  fpirit  prvfented  himfelf  be- 
fore the  Lord  and  faid,  I will  frdiice  him.  And  the 
Lord  afleed  him,  How  ? To  which  Satan  anTwered.  1 
will  go  and  be  a lying  fpirit  in  the  mouth  of  his  pro- 
phets. And  the  L,ord  faid.  Go,  and  thou  flialt  pre- 
vail. This  dialogue  clearly  proves  thefe  two  things, 
/Si^f  that  the  devil  could  do  nothing  by  his  own  power; 
and,  ftcondht  that  with  the  permiflion  of  God,  he 
could  infpire  the  falfe  prophets,  forccrers,  and  magi- 
cians, and  make  them  deliver  Mfe  oracles. 

Refpe£ting  the  cefTation  of  profane  oracles  there 
have  bee*  a variety  of  opinions ; feme  of  which  we 
have  already  remarked.  It  has  been  generally  held, 
indeed,  that  oracles  ceafed  at  the  birth  of  Jtfot 


Chriff  and  his  gofpel  became  known  to  mankind?  And  Oraa 
that  they  did  fo,  is  moft  certiia  from  the  concurrent 
tcllimonies  of  the  fathers,  which,  who  ever  would  en-. 
dcavour  to  Invalidate,  may  equally  ^ve  up  the  mod  rc- 
fpe^lable  tra<ljtions  and  relations  of every  kind. 

iJ'jt  But  did  not  Julian,  the  apollate,  confult 
ihcfc  oracles  ? we  anfwcr  in  the  negative  : he  had  in- 
deed rccourfe  to  magical  operations,  but  It  was 
bccaufe  <>raclcs  had  alrcaly  ceafed  ; for  he  bewailed 
the  lufs  of  them,  and  afCgned  pitiful  reafons  for 
it  ; which  St  Cyriil  hat  vigorouHy  refuted,  adding, 
that  ht  ntver  ecalJ  have  ejered  fuck,  but  from  an 
•tutiringnefs  to  tfcfnoec-VcjVe,  that  •suhen  the  tuorid  had  re- 
(dvfd  ll'e  fi^ht  of  Chrijif  the  dominion  of  the  devil  xuae 
at  an  end. 

J,dly^  The  Chriftian  emperors  do  indeed  feem  lo 
condemn  tlsc  fupeiflition  and  idolatry  of  thofe  who 
were  iUll  for  confultiog  oracles ; but  the  edifls  of  thofe 
princes  do  not  prove  that  oracles  a^^uallj  exiffed  in 
their  times,  any  more  than  that  they  ce?fed  in  confe- 
qiicnce  of  their  laws.  It  U certain  that  they  were  for 
the  rood  part  extinct  before  the  converHon  of  Cod- 
ftantine. 

4/A/v,  Some  Fpicxreans  might  male  a fjl  of  this  /ir- 
itic  ft  e however  the  Epicurean  philofopher  Celfui, 
in  the  fecond  century  of  the  chilrch,wai  for  crying  up 
the  excellency  of  fevcral  oracles,  as  appears  at  large 
from  Origen*s  feventh  hoakagainfl  him. 

ORiEA,  certain  folemn  facriSces  of  fruits  which 
were  offered  in  the  four  feafons  of  the  year,  in  order 
to  obtain  mild  and  lempercte  weather.  TTiey  were 
offered  to  the  goddeffes  who  prefiJed  over  the  feafons, 
who  attended  upon  the  fun,  and  who  received  divine 
werfhip  at  Athens. 

ORAL,  fomething  delivered  byword  of  mouth, 
without  being  committed  to  writing;  in  which  feefe 
we  fsy  ora!  law,  oral  tradition,  &c. 

ORAN,  a very  ftrong  and  important  town  of  Afri- 
ca, in  Barl.ary,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Tremecen,  with 
fevcral  forts,  and  an  excellent  harbour.  It  is  featei 
partly  on  the  fide  of  a hill,  and  partly  on  a plain, 
about  a ftone-c'sft  from  the  fea,  almoft  oppofite  to  Car- 
thagena  in  Spain.  It  is  about  a mile  and  an  half  in 
circumference,  and  well  fortified,  but  commanded  by 
the  adjacent  hilli.  It  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in 
I (0*>,  and  retaken  by  the  Algerines  in  17:8  ; but  in 
1732  the  Spaniards  became  mailers  ofit,  and  have  con- 


Chnd : Yet  fome  have  endeavoured  to  maintain  the 
contrary,  by  fhowlng  that  they  were  io  being  in  the 
days  of  Julian,  commonly  called  the  Apojlate^  and  that 
this  emperor  himfelf  confultcd  them  ; nay,  farther, 
fay  they,  hiftory  makes  mention  of  feveral  laws  pub- 
lilhed  by  the  Chriftian  emperors  Theodofius,  Gratian, 
and  Valentinian,  to  punilh  perfons  who  interrogated 
tiiem,  even  in  their  days;  and  that  the  Epicureans 


tinued  fo  ever  fince.  E.  Long.  o.  8.  N.  Lit,  36.  a. 

ORANG  ovTANG.  See  Simia.  Alfo  Cowpaxa” 
Tivs  Akatomy,  p.  250,  ch.  I,  feft.  j. 

ORANGE,  a Hmous  city,  and  ckpital  of  a pro- 
vince of  the  fame  name,  united  to  Dauphiny,  with  n 
univerfity  end  a hilhop’s  fee,  fuffra;^an  of  Arles.  It 
is  feated  in  a fine  large  plain,  watered  by  a vaff  num- 
ber of  little  rivulets  on  the  cad  fide  of  the  river  Rhone. 


were  the  firff  who  made  a Jeff  of  this  fuperflition,  and 
expofed  the  rogucryvjf  its  priefls  to  the  people.  As 
we  fufpt6t  moil  of  the  fadt*  here  sfferted  (houH  he 
vndertlood  in  a qualified  fenfe,  we  lhall  endeavour  to 
dircofs  this  point  of  controvtrfy  in  as  few  words  as 
pnfiiUe,  although  it  is  undoubtedly  a matter  of  fume 
confequence. 

The  queftion,  properly  dated,  is  not,  Whether 
otacics  became  extin^  immediately  uf<m  the  birth  of 
Ckrifit  or  from  the  very  moment  he  was  bom?  but, 
If  they  fell  gradually  into  difedeem  and  ceafed,  as 
N^ajo. 


It  is  a very  large  ancient  place,  and  was  confiderablc 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  who  adorned  it  with  fe- 
vcral buildings,  of  which  there  arc  fliU  fome  ruins 
left,  particularly  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  a triumphal 
arch,  which  is  alrnod  entire,  dedicated  to  Marius. 
This  town  was  formerly  much  larger  than  it  is  at  pre- 
fent,  as  appears  from  the  traces  of  the  ancient  walls. 
The  wall  was  in  1682  entirely  demoliihed  by  order  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  inhabitants  were  expofed  to  the 
fury  of  the  foldicrs.  The  town  was  reftored  to  King 
Williaiu  by  the  treaty  of  Ryfwickj  but  after  hit 
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d«tth  thf  Preoch  took  it  tnd  etpelled  the  pro' 
tcftant  inhabitant!.  D7  the  treater  of  Utrecht  it  waa 
conSrraed  to  the  crown  of  France«  though  the  title  ia 
fliU  retained  in  the  houfe  of  Naflau.  The  title  w'as 
firft  introduced  into  the  family  of  NalTaa  by  the  mar* 
riage  of  Claude  de  Chalona,  the  prince  of  Orarge’i 
fifteri  with  the  count  of  Naflau,  1550.  The  princi* 
pality  ia  a very  fmall  difltid,  it  being  only  twelve 
milea  in  length  and  nine  in  breadth,  and  the  reve* 
nue  amounts  to  about  5000  L a year.  The  country  ia 
pleafant,  and  abounds  with  com  and  fruit,  but  ia  cx- 
4>ofed  to  violent  winda.  £.  Long.  4.  40.  hT.  Lat.  44.  9. 

Maurut  Prinu  of  Quasgx.  Sec  MAUatCE. 

OsAtiGK-Trtt^  in  botanjr.  Seethe  article  Citrus. 
— >Orange-f!owera  arc  juftly  cfteemcd  one  of  the  fineft 
perfumes;  and  though  little  ufed  in  medicine,  yet  the 
water  diflilled  from  them  ia  accounted  flomachic,  cor- 
dial, and  carminative.  The  fruit  ia  cooling,  and  good 
in  feven'ih  difordera,  and  particularly  in  diarrhrraa. 
Orange-peel  la  an  agreeable  aromatic,  proper  to  repair 
and  ftrcngtben  the  ftomach,  and  givea  a very  grateful 
flavour  to  any  infufona  or  tin^urca  into  whofe  com- 
pofitiona  it  enters.  It  ia  particularly  ufeful  in  pre- 
parations of  the  bark  ; gives  an  agreeable  warmth  to 
the  infufion ; and,  according  to  Dr  Percivai,  conilde- 
rably  increafet  its  virtue. 

In  the  PhllofopbicalTranfaAiona,  n*  114,  there  iaa 
very  remarkable  account  of  a tree  Handing  in  a grove 
near  Florence,  having  an  erMgedock,  which  had  been 
lb  grafted  upon,  that  it  became  to  ita  branchea,  leaves, 
flower,  and  fruit,  three-formed : fome  emulating  the 
orange,  fome  the  lemon  or  citron,  and  feme  partaking 
of  both  forma  in  one  ; and  what  waa  very  remarkable, 
waa,  that  thefe  mixed  fruits  never  produced  any  per- 
fe^  feeds ; rometimes  there  were  no  feeds  at  all  io 
them,  and  foroctimea  only  a few  empty  ones. 

OuAt^fit-^Pecl,  See  Ciraos  and  OxANOt^Tree* 

OxAHGx-‘Dtm^  a kind  of  dew  which  falls  in  the 
fprtng-time  from  the  leaves  of  orange  and  lemon  trees, 
which  ia  eitremely  fine  and  fuhtile.^  M.  dc  la  Hire  ob* 
ferving  this,  placed  fome  flat  pieces  of  gUfa  under  the 
leaves  to  receive  it ; and  having  procured  fome  large 
drops  of  it,  waa  defiroua  of  diicovering  what  it  waa. 
He  foon  found  that  it  waa  not  a merely  aqueous  fluid, 
becaufe  it  did  not  evaporate  io  the  air  ; and  that  it  waa 
not  a refln,  becaufe  it  readily  and  perfectly  mixed  with 
water : it  waa  natural  then  to  fuppofe  it»a  liquid  gum ; 
hut  neither  did  this,  on  examination,  prove  to  be  the 
cafe ; for  being  laid  on  paper,  it  did  not  dry  aa  the 
other  liquid  gums  do.  Ita  anfwering  to  none  of  thefe 
chara^era,  and  ita  being  of  the  confitlence  of  honey, 
and  of  a fweet  fugar-Iike  tafle,  gave  a fufpiciom  of  ita 
being  a kind  of  manna  ; and  whatever  in  the  other 
trials  had  proved  it  not  a refin,  a gum,  &c.  all  equally 
tends  to  prove  that  it  ii  this  fubllance. 

OxASGx-^a^  in  natural  hiftory,  a name  given  by 
Count  Marfigli  to  a very  rernarkatile  fpeciea  of  marine 
fuhflance,  which  be  denominates  a plant.  It  ib  tough 
and  firm  in  ita  ftrudlure,  and  in  many  things  refcrobles 
the  common  fucut  \ but  iuilead  of  growing  into  the 
branched  form  which  the  generality  of  thole  fubdan- 
ces  have,  it  is  round  and  hollow,  and  in  every  refped 
refembles  the  Hiape  of  an  orange.  It  has,  by  way  of 
root,  fome  exceeding  fine  filaments,  which  fallen  them- 
fclves  to  the  rocks,  or  to  fhciU,  donca,  or  any  thing  elfc 
that  cornea  in  the  way.  From  theCe  tkcre  grows  no 
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pedicle ; but  the  body  of  the  orange,  aa  it  ia  called, 
ia  fadened  by  them  to  the  rock,  or  other  folid  fub- 
danec.  The  orange,  itfclf  ia  ufualty  of  about  three  or 
four  inches  in  diameter  ; and  while  in  the  fea,  ta  fuU 
of  water,  and  even  retains  it  when  taken  up.  In  this 
date  it  frequently  weighs  a pound  and  a half ; but 
when  the  water  is  let  out,  and  it  is  dried,  it  becomes 
• mere  membrane,  wetgliing  fcarce  any  thing.  It  is 
bed  prcfcrvcii,  by  dufnng  it  with  cotton  as  foon  as 
the  water  is  let  out  of  it,  and  thcit  hanging  it  up  to 
dry.  Its  furface  ia  irregular  and  rough,  and  its  colour 
a duiky  grctn  on  the  outfidc,  and  a clearer  but  fome* 
what  bluith  green  within;  and  its  thicknefa  ia  about 
an  eighth  part  of  an  inch.  When  viewed  by  the  mi- 
crofeope,  it  is  fceo  to  be  all  over  covered  with  fmall 
glandules,  or  rather  compofed  of  them  ; for  they  Hand 
fo  thick  one  by  ar^oiher  ai  to  Irave  no  fpace  between, 
and  feem  to  make  up  the  whole  fubdance  ; fo  that  it 
appeals  very  like  the  rough  fhagreeo  flein  ufed  to  co* 
ver  toys.  Thefe  arc  indeed  fo  many  hollow  duds, 
through  which  the  fea-water  finds  a paflage  into  the 
globe  formed  by  this  (kin,  and  by  this  means  it  is 
kept  always  full  and  difleoded  ; on  cutting  it  with  s 
pair  of  feiflara,  the  water  immediately  runs  out, and  the 
ikinacollapfe;  but  there  ia  fomethiogcxticmcly  remark- 
able in  this,  for  the  whole  fubflance,  near  rbe  woanded 
place,  ia  in  motion,  and  feema  aa  if  alive,  and  fenfible 
of  the  wound.  7'he  glandules  are  found  full  of  water, 
and  refembling  fmall  traafparent  bottles ; and  what 
goes  to  the  fliudure  of  the  plant  bcfide  thefe,  ia  aa 
aflcmblage  of  a vaft  number  of  filaments,  all  which  are 
Iikewife  hollow,  and  filled  with  a clear  and  tranfpa- 
rent  fluid. 

There  ia  another  fubflance  of  this  kind,  mentioned 
and  deferibed  by  Count  Marfigli,  Triumfetti,  and 
otheri,  and  called  the  ramo/e  or  branched  orange. 
This  is  very  much  of  the  nature  of  the  former  ; but« 
inflead  of  confiding  of  one  round  globule,  it  ta  formed 
of  fcvcral  oblong  ones,  all  joined  together,  and  repre- 
fentiog  the  tranches  of  fome  of  the  fucufea,  only  they 
are  fhorter  ; and  Uiefe  are  all  boUow  and  full  of  water, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Angle  globes  of  the  com- 
mon kind.  This  bat,  by  way  of  root,  certain  fine 
and  flender  filaments,  which  fafleo  at  to  the  fionca  or 
fhcHs  near  which  it  is  produced  ; and  It  ia  of  a dufley 
greeniih  colodr  on  the  furface,  and  of  a fine  bluifh 
green  wrthio.  The  furface,  viewed  by  the  microfeope, 
appears  rough,  aa  io  the  other,  and  the  glandules  arc 
of  the  fame  kind,  and  are  always  fouud  full  of  clear 
water.  See  Coxallinss. 

ORATION,  in  rhetoric,  a fpecch  or  harangue, 
compofed  according  to  the  rules  of  oratory,  but  fpoken 
in  public.  Orations  may  be  reduced  to  three  kinds 
viz.  the  demoiiftrative,  deliberative,  and  judicial.  To 
the  demonflrative  kind  belong  panegyrics,  genethllaca, 
epithaUmia,  con^rratulationa,  dtc.  To  the  delii^rrative 
kind  belong  perfuaiion,  exhortation,  &c.  And  to  the 
judicial  kind  belong  accufatiun,  confutation,  dec. 

Funeral  OxAXtoHn  See  FuntXAi  Ofatlon. 

ORATOR,  among  the  Romans,  differed  from 
a patronus  ; The  Utter  wav  allowed  only  to  plead  caufes 
on  behalf  of  his  clients ; whereas  the  former  might 
quit  the  forum  and  afeend  the  roAra  or  tribunal,  to 
harangue  the  fcnalc  or  the  people.  The  orators  had 
rarely  a profound  knowledge  of  the  Isw,  but  they 
were  eloquent,  and  their  flyle  was  geoer^Iy  correA 

and 
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awd  cciKife.  They  were  etnnloytd  in  etufe*  of  im*  which  ollowt  the  fon»  of  ooblemcBt  *nd  fotne  few  Ontwi*. 
’ poftance,  of  the  common  patron*.  Ontora»  other*,  to  proceed  to  degree*  before  what  ii  celled  the 

in  the  fiolenrc  of  eiocution,  ufed  all  the  warmth  of  ^^itutobh  /rinr.  In  doing  thit*  enromiums,  often 
gerture,  and  eacn  walked  backward*  and  forward*  ftronger  than  juft,  arc  made  upon  ilie  learning  and 
with  great  heat  snd  emotirm.  This  it  was  which  occa-  virtoe  of  the  nohle  candidate  \ a *tcw  is  taken  of  the 
fionrd  a witticifm  of  Flavi  j«  Virginius,  who  afked  one  dignity  of  hi*  ancient  Ijoufe  t the  honour  ismcntloned 
of  thofe  walking  orator*,  ■my/in  pnjfuum  which  has  a«.crue%l  to  the  untrerfity  from  the  acceffiun 

••  How  manj  mile*  he  had  dctltlmed  ?*'  of  fueh  a memlver ; arut  the  oratioa  concludes  with 
Similar  to  the  Roman  orators  were  the  Grecian /2Af/<7nr/.  prom'fing  great  credit  fr<mi  his  future  condadt,  as  well 
See  HuRToaKs.  as  benetit  from  the  influence  of  his  rank  in  the  flate. 

Ptti’/ic  OkATc*^  an  office  of  very  confidcrahlc  dig-  TTiefe  circumflance*  err  deemed  fufficient  grounds  for 
i>ity,  arid  ®f  fotmr  emolument  in  the  Englifh  uni*  exempting  the  font  of  noblemen  from  that  tediou* 
^erlitiej.  courfc  of  ftudy  through  which  the  duller  font  of  com- 

'rhe  public  orator  it  the  principal  and  in  rrmny  eafra  ■moners  muft  all  pafs  before  tlrey  be  thought  worthy  of 
the  only  oftenfiMe,  agent  for  the  univcrfity  in  nil  thofc  ncademical  ImiKiar*. 

. matters  or  forms  which  are  merely  exletwal.  He  carrie*  ORATORIO,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  a fort  offacred 
on  or  fuperintends  *11  CPtrrfpor.dence*  which  art  ealca-  di»ma  of  dialogue*;  containing  rccitativos,  d'icttoi, 

4attd  to -promt  Te  the  d.ignity,  or  raife  the  utility,  of  trioa,  ricornetlo*,  chorufei,  6tc.  The  fubjetts  of  thofe 
the  feminary  which  eonftilute*  him.  He  has  hitlc  to  piece*  are  iifually  taken  from  friSpturc,  or  the  life  uf 
do,  indeed,  with  the  iniemal  government  of  the  body,  fomc  faint,  dec.  'I'he  reirhc  for  tlw  oiatorio*  (houMbe 
for  which  a variety  ®f  officer*  in  sUfFcrent  department*  in  the  fmcfl  uftc  and  belt  chofeo  ftrains.  ITrefc 
are  Appointed ; but  in  all  pnblic  affair*  he  h,  a*  it  were,  t>r»lorio»  arc  greatly  ufcrl  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Lent, 
tlfc  moBth  of  the  -whole  ; putting  their  deliber-itions  atid  of  htle  in  England. 

Into  proper  form,  and  commomcattng  or  pnhlifHing  • Mcneftrier  attributei  ibe  origin  of  oratorio*  to  the 
them,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  tmiverbly.  trrufiwie*,  and  fays  that  the  pilgrim*  returning  from 
'l‘hu»,  if  the  whole  univerfiry,  or  a commKtce  ap-  jerufakm  and  the  Holy  Land,  &c*  compofed  fongs^ 
pointetl  by  them,  or  by  ftaiute,  or  I y the  wfti  of  any  reciting  tlie  fife  and  death  of  the  Son  of  ood,  and  the 
particular  beneraAor,  have,  after  a ctimpartltve  trial,  myftenc*  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  and  celebrating  the 
•djndged  a prize  to  any  perfon  or  p«fons,  it  ia  the  aichievements  aod  conftnncy  of  faint*  and  martyrs, 
biifmel's  of  the  puHic  orator  to  inform  the  fuccefsful  'Otlrers,  with  more  proSahility,  obferve,  that  lire  on- 
paair*  of  the  iffne  of  the  trial.  Again,  if  for  fingul.r  torio  wa*  an  avowed  imitation  of  the  opera,  with  only 
iearntiig,  otfor  anyremarkahle^^aw/eMr//  fhownto  the  this  difference,  that  the  foundation  of  it  was  always 

univeinty  by  any  perfen  or  perfonn,  the  fen/ttr  or  r/wr-  fome  religiou*,  or  at  leaft  fomc  moral  ful  jeft.  Crefeim* 

vaaUvn  arc  plcnfed  to  declare  their  grateful  fenfe  of  it,  beni  aferibe*  its  origin  to  San  Filippo  Ncri,  who  was 
etlher  by  conferring  degrees,  er  otherwife  as  thry  born  at  Florence  in  and  who,  in  hiachafri, 

think  fit,  the  public  orator  i#  to  noti'y  this  iirteiiltoa  after  fermons,  and  other  devotions,  rn  order  to  alhrrc 
<0  the  perfen  or  perfon*  concerned;  and  fo  in  other  young  people  to  pioni  offices,  bad  hymns,  pfahns, 
cafes.  ark!  fuch  like  prayers,  fung  by  one  or  more  vokes* 

Anotirer  part  of  the  public  orator’s  bnfinef*  is  to  Among  ibefe  fpiritoal  foogs  wercdkilogtic*  ; and  tbele 
prefent  young  no!*lvtnen,  or  thofc  who  take  /jcnorary  entcrtH^nmenis  becoming  more  frequetn,  and  irnpro- 
.dcgrvri,  tanfptftm  noMrtf  to  the  vice-H:hancellor : this  ving  every  year,  were  the  occafiun  that  In  the  fcvcti* 
he  does  in  a Latin  fpeech,  which,  according  to  cir-  leemh  century  oratoricM  were  firft  invented,  fo  called 

cumftarree*,  i*  cither  ftrort  or  long  ; and  of  which  the  from  the  place  of  their  origin.  Sec  howkim4*t  Hjjicrj 

fuhjc^  ia  gcneraliy  a ddcncc  of  that  particular  ftatute  Mujie, 
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The  arc  of  fpeaking  well  upon  any  fubjedl,  in  order  to  perfuade. 


INTRODUCTION. 

^ I . Of  th^  Rife  and  Pr$gnft  ef  Oraitry, 

The  invention  of  oratory  is  by  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  fables  of  the  poets,  aferibed  to  Mercury. 
And  it  is  well  known,  that  the  Greek*  made  their  dei- 
t lies  the  authors  likewife  of  other  arts,  and  fuppofed 
The  orgin  that  they  prefided  over  them.  Hence  they  gave  Mcr- 
cf  the  art  ^tiry  the  titles  of  and  *^5»'«»r,  both  which  names 
ofiJiiiofy.  word*  that  fignify  fpeak.”  And  Aii- 

fttde*  calls  eloquence  the  of  Mcreury;  and  for  tlie 
fame  reafoti  anciently  the  tongue  w;i*  confccratcd  to 
him.  He  was  likewife  faid  to  be  the  interpreter  or 


meflerger  of  the  gods  ; which  office  very  well  fuited 
him.  as  be  excelled  in  eloquence.  Hence  we  read  in 
the  Sacicd  Writings,  thit  when  the  people  of  l.yflra 
took  Barnaiji*  and  Paul  for  god*  in  bumau  fhape,  be- 
caufe  of  that  fudden  and  furprifing  cure  which  was 
wrought  upon  the  Umc  man,  they  called  BtnubasJ?'*’ 
^iVrr,  and  Paul  Mercury  \ for  this  leafun,  as  the  in- 
fpired  w riter  telU  m,  ‘ bccaufe  he  Wi*  the  chief  fpeak- 
er,*  that  is  fas  the  fpectator*  then  thou;;ht  j,  the  inter- 
preter cr  rpokefman  of  BarnaSaa. 

But  to  p:if*  over  thefe  fictions  of  the  hcatlren  deities 
let  us  hear  what  Quintilian  fays  of  the  orifm  of  thi* 
art  ; who  feems  to  give  a very  p.'obable  account  of  it 
ia  the  following  piflajc,  “ The  faculty  of  fpeech 
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(faji  he)  we  c!rrU«  from  nattire  (a);  but  the  art  from 
ohfervalioi).  For  as  in  phylic*  men,  by  feeing  that 
fome  things  promote  hcA}tb  and  others  dedroy  it,  fornw 
cd  the  sit  upon  thofe  oKfcivationA:  in  like  maimer,  by 
perceiving  that  fome  things  in  difeourfe  arc  /aid  to 
advantage,  a^d  others  not,  they  accordingly  marked 
thofe  things,  in  order  to  imiute  the  one  nod  avoid 
the  other.  They  aUd  added  fome  things  from  their 
■own  reafm  and  judgment,  wfiich  being  conhrmed  by 
life,  they  began  to  teach  otiters  what  they  knew  thim< 
felves.**  Cut  no  certain  account  can  he  given  wlten, 
or  by  whom,  this  metiiod  of  obfervation  firtt  began 
to  take  place.  And  AriAotle  fuppofes,  not  without 
reafon,  that  the  fird  lineaments  ot  the  art  were  very 
rude  and  imperfed.  Paufanias,  indeed,  in  his  De/cri^’ 
tion  of  Greeccy  tells  «$,  that  Pitthcus,  the  uncle  of  The- 
feus,  taught  it  at  Trezent  a city  of  Pelopoimefus,  and 
wrote  a book  conc^rniog  it ; which  he  read  himfelf, 
as  it  wM  publiflijed  by  one  of  Fptdaurua.  But  as  Pit- 
theua  lived  about  looo  years  liefore  PauUnus,  who 
Houiifhcd  in  Uie  time  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  fome 
are  of  opinion  be  might  be  impcicd  upon  by  the  £pi> 
daurtan,  who  publifhed  thii  hook  under  the  name  of 
Ptuhttu,  But  be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  very  rcafonablc  to 
believe,  that  the  Greeks  had  the  princi?i?s  of  this  art 
fo  early  as  the  time  of  Pittheut.  For  Thefeus  his  ne- 
phew lived  not  long  before  the  taking  of  Troy,  which, 
according  tu  Sir  Ifacc  Newton,  happened  904  years 
before  the  birth  of  Chrlft  ; at  which  time  Cicero 
thought  it  was  in  much  eileem  among  them.  **  Homer 
(fays  he)  would  never  have  given  Uiyfl'ca  and  Neflor 
in  the  Trojan  wars  fo  great  cumo.ccuU'.ions  on  account 
of  their  fpceches  (to  one  of  wh>im  he  attributes  force, 
acd  to  the  other  fweetnrfs  0/  capreiuoo),  if  eloquence 
hai  not  in  thofe  times  been  in  great  repute.*’  r^ni 
left  any  oae  fhould  imagine,  that  in  thofe  days  they 
made  ufe  only  of  fuch  helps  os  nature  atui  practice 
could  afford  them,  the  fame  port  informs  us,  that  Pe- 
Uus  frnt  Phoenix  with  !iis  fon  Achilles  to  the  Trojan 
war,  to  inftruift  him  not  only  in  the  art  of  war,  hot 
likcwtfe  of  eloquence.  But  who  were  the  profcflbrs 
of  tills  art  for  fome  ages  following  is  not  known.  For 
(^intilian  fays,  that  afterwords  Empedocles  is  the  Si/l 
upon  record  who  attempted  any  ihiag  cuuceniitig  it. 
And  he,  by  Sir  Ifaac  ^^wtOfl’a  account,  flourifhed 
about  500  years  after  Troy  wus  taken.  At  which 
time,  as  Cicero  obferves,  men  being  now  fealible  of 
the  powerful  chanra  of  oratory,  an.l  the  influence  it 
bad  upon  the  mind,  there  ifumediatcly  arofe  fryers! 
madrrv  of  h ; ihe  chief  of  whom  arc  mentioned  by 
QoiDtiiian,  who  tells  ui,  that  * the  oldefl  writers  up- 
on this  att  are  Corax  and  Tifrae,  bctli  of  Sicily.  After 
them  came  Gorgiat  of  l^eontium  in  the  fame  itland, 
WtK)  is  fail!  to  have  been  the  fcholar  of  Fxnpedoctrs, 
and  by  reafon  of  his  great  age  (:for  lie  lived  to  be  109 
yenra  old)  had  many  cotemporaries.  Thrafyma;.husof 
ChalcedoB,  Proi^licus  of  Cea,  Protagoraa  of  Abdcra, 
Kippias  ot  Elis,  and  AlckJamua  of  £lca,  lived  in  his 
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time;  as  likcrvifc  Antiphon,  who  firfl  wrote  orations, 
and  alfo  upon  the  art,  and  is  faid  to  have  fpoken  ad- 
miraldy  well  in  bis  own  delcncc  : and  belides  thefe, 
PoiycrJtci,  and  Theixlore  of  Byzantiinn.*  Tbefe 
pcrlons  contributed  diflercni  ways  taw'arda  the  im- 
piovemcnt  of  the  art.  Coiax  and  Tifias  gave  rules 
tor  methodi/Uig  a difciHirfe,  and  u ljulling  its  particu- 
lar paints;  as  may  be  conjectured  from  Cicero's  account 
of  them,  wlio  lays,  “ 'I'hough  tome  had  fpokc  well 
before  thtir  time,  yet  none  with  order  anJ  method.*' 
But  Gorgias  feems  to  have  excelled  all  the  reft  in  fame 
■ud  reputation  : for  he  was  fo  highly  applauded  by 
all  Greece,  that  a gulden  iUtuc  was  created  to  iiim  at 
Delphus,  which  was  a ditlinguiniiug  honour  caDferted 
upon  him  only.  And  be  I'slaid  to  have  been  fo  great 
a mailer  of  oratory,  that  in  a public  afl'emtily  he  would 
undertake  to  declaim  immediately  upon  any  fubje^ 
propofed  to  him.  He  wrote,  as  Cicero  informs  us,  in 
the  demonilrative  or  laudatory  way  \ which  requires 
moil  of  the  fubiime,  and  makt-s  what  Diodorus  Siculua 
fsyi  of  him  the  more  probable,  that  *•  he  fii^  intro- 
duced the  llrongeil  figure^,  members  of  periods  oppo* 
Hte  in  Icnfc,  of  an  equal  length,  or  ending  with  a like 
found,  and  other  ofnametiis  of  that  nature.”  Arul 
hence  thofe  flguies,  which  give  the  greatcll  force  and 
ludre  to  a dikourfe,  were  auciently  c.dlcd  by  his  name. 
Cicero  tells  us  furtiier,  that  Throfyma^biH  and  Gon 
giasweie  the  firll  who  introduced  mimlicraiuto  proff, 
which  Ifocrates  afterwatdi  brought  to  perfection, 
(^lutiliaii  likewife  mcntioim  Prutagorsr,  Oorgiai,  Pro- 
OKUs,  and  Thrafymachus,  ai  the  liril  who  treated  of 
common  places,  and  iliowed  the  tife  ot  them  for  the  in- 
veutiun  of  argument}.  Nor  rouil  we  omit  Plato, 
whole  elegant  dialogue  upon  this  fubjedt  is  lidiciunt, 
which  he  intitles  Uorj'wt.  For  though  he  does  not 
lay  down  the  common  rules  cd  ilur  art } ycl  he  very 
well  exjdaius  the  oature  of  it,  and  mainuins  its  true 
end  and  uic  againtl  the  genciality  of  its  profefrors,  who 
had  greatly  perverted  the  ongiii<d  dclign  of  it.  Thus 
by  the  Audy  and  ioduflry  of  fo  many  ingenious  and 
great  men,  the  art  of  oratory  wu’t  then  carried  tu  a 
corifidexaldc  Iwight  among  the  Gicciaus.  Though 
many  of  thofe  wRu  profeifed  it  in  thofe  times  em- 
ployed the:r  OciU  ratlxr  to  promote  their  own  reputa- 
tion and  applauie,  than  to  ferve  the  real  intcrcAs  of 
truth  and  virtue.  For  they  prupgfed  in  ao  ario- 
gant  manner  (as  Cicero  Cays)  to  leach  how  a bad 
caufe  n ight  be  fo  managed,  as  to  get  the  Ixettcr  of  a 
good  one.”  'fhat  U,  they  wouli  undertake  tu  charm 
the  ears  and  Arike  the  paihons  of  their  hearer^  in  Fi 
powerful  a maiiuer,  by  biphiAical  rcafonings,  (urns 
of  wit,  and  line  language,  as  to  impofe  Talfchood 
upon  them  for  truth  } than  which  nothing  coiiU  l>e 
eitlrer  mure  dillngcnuuus  in  iUclf,  r>r  prejudicial  to 
fuciety. 

Bui  thofe  who  fucccedei  them  feem  to  have  cou- 
fulieJ  Irrtter,  l:uth  for  tbeir  owe  honour  aud  tVuit  of 
their  profcdiiKi.  iiiKraUi  was  the  tnuA  rcaowatd  af 
5 A 2 all 


(a)  If  Quirtilinn  meant  that  ibc  human  race  /peak  an  articulate  laoj?n:^e  ly  nature  or  iiiAto^,  Iw  cer- 
tainly deceiv^  himfvlf  (fee  l-AaovAca)  ; but  if  his  meaning  wrs  only  that  men  bare  from  nature  a c.ipaU- 
lity  of  fpeech,  the  obfciv  tion  i«  trie,  but  not  of  much  value.  l’am>u  and  other  birds  lu'-c  a czpabihty  of 
uttering  articulate  founds. 
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•II  Corgtts*!  fcholart,  Cicero  frequentlj  cz- 

toli  with  the  hfgbcA  commendationf*  at  the  (pxateft 
fiufter  aocl  teachrr  of  oratory  ; **  whofe  fchnol  (u  he 
fayt)  like  the  Trojan  horfe,  Tent  forth  ’abundance  of 
^reat  meo/'  Ariftotle  was  chiefly  induced  to  engage 
10  this  province  from  au. emulation  of  his  glory  ; and 
would  often  fay  in  a Tcrfe  of  Sopbocles»  lomcwbat  va> 
ned  to  bit  purpofe. 


To  be  filent  it  is  a ibame ; 

While  Ifocrates  gets  fiich  fame. 

Quintiliao  fays  they  both  wrote  upon  the  art,  thongh 
there  is  no  fyflem  of  the  former  now  extant  But  that 
of  Ariftotle  is  eftcemed  the  beft  and  moft  complete 
of  any  in  the  Greek  language.  In  this  age  the  Gre- 
cian eloquence  appeared  in  itshigheft  perfe^ion.  Dc- 
mofthenes  was  an  hearer  both  of  Ifocrates  and  Plato, 
as  alfo  of  Ifeus  (ten  of  whofe  orations  are  yet  extant); 
and  by  the  afliftance  of  a furpriling  genius,  joined 
with  indefatigable  induftry,  made  that  advantage  of 
their  precepts,  that  he  has  been  always  efteemed  by 
the  beft  judges  the  prince  of  Grecian  orators.  His 
great  adverfary  and  rival  A^fehines,  after  his  binifti- 
xnent,  is  fald  to  have  gone  to  Rhodes,  at>d  employed 
his  time  there  in  teaching  of  rhetoriq.  Theodeftes  and 
Theophraftus,  both  of  them  fcholars  of  Ariftotle,  imi- 
tated their  mafterin  writing  upon  the  art.  And  from 
that  time  the  philofophcrs,  cfpecially  the  ftotes  and 
peripatetics,  applied  themfclves  to  lay  down  the  rules 
of  oratory  ; which  Socrates  had  before  feparated  from 
the  province  of  a philofopher.  And  there  is  yet  pre- 
(erved  a treatife  upon  this  fobjedt,  which  fome  have 
^ aferibed  to  Demetrius  Phalereus  the  peripatetic,  and 

^ fcholar  of  Theophraftus,  though  others  more  probably 

to  Dtonyfius  of  HalicamafTus.  Quintilian  mentions  fe- 
deral other  famous  rhetoricians  m the  following  sges» 
who  were  likewife  writers;  as  Hermagoras,  Athenxus, 
Apollonius  Moloo,  Areus  CsecIHus,  Dionyflus  of  Ha- 
licarnalTus,  Apollonius  of  Pergsnms,  and  Theodore  of 
Gadsra.  But  of  thefe  notbinr^  now  remains  upon  the 
fubje^  of  oratory,  except  fome  tradts  ofDionyflui, 
who  flouriflred  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus  Cxfar.  Nor 
have  there  beeen  wanting  fome  eminent  writers  of  this 
kind  among  the  Greeks  flnee  the  time  of  Quintilian  ; 
two  of  whom  we  cannot  omit  to  mention,  Hermo- 
genes,  and  Longinus  the  author  of  the  incomparable 
triatife  Of  tht  Solhmff  a bo(^  which  can  fcarcc  be  too 
3 much  commended  or  too  often  read. 

Ktft  and  It  long  before  Rome  received  this  art,  and  not 
•ra!  '****•““*  difficulty  at  firft.  The  reafon  was,  hccaufe 
ftuaie  Romans  were  for  feveral  ages  wholly  addi^d  to 

military  affaire,  and  to  enlarge  their  territories ; fb 
that  they  not  only  ncglefled  to  cultivate  leaming,  but 
thought  the  purfuit  of  it  a thing  of  ill  tendency,  by 
diverting  the  minds  of  their  youth  from  the  cares  and 
toils  of  war,  to  a more  foft  and  indolent  kind  of  life. 
Therefore  fo  late  as  the  year  of  their  city  592,  when 
by  the  in-luftry  of  fome  Grecians  the  Hfaetal  arts  be. 
gsn  to  Aourifti  in  Italy,  a decree  pafted  the  lenate,  by 
which  all  philofnpbers  and  rhetoricians  were  ordered 
to  depart  out  of  Rome.  But  in  a few  years  after, 
when  Csmeades,  Critolaus,  and  Diogenes,  who  were 
not  only  philofophers  but  orators,  came  ambafladors 
from  Athens  to  Rome,  the  Roman  youth  were  fo 
charmed  with  the  eloquence  of  Uieir  ^anguci,  that 
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they  could  no  longer  he  ftrpt  from  purfnmg  the  fttidy 
of  oratory.  And  by  a further  acquaintance  with  the 
Greeks,  it  foou  gained  fuch  eilcem,  that  perfonsofthe 
firft  quality  employed  their  time  and  pains  to  acquire 
it.  And  a young  gentleman,  who  was  ambitious  to 
advance  himfelf  in  the  firrvice  of  his  country,  could 
have  little  hopes  of  fuccefs,  unlefshehad  laid  thefouA- 
dation  of  hit  future  profpe£ts  in  th.nt  ftudy. 

Seneca  tells  us,  that  Lucius  Plotiut,  a Gaul,  was 
the  firft  who  taught  the  art  of  oratory  at  Rome  in 
Latin;  which  Cicero  fays,  was  while  he  was  a boy; 
and  when  the  moft  ftudious  perfons  went  to  hear  him, 
he  lamented  that  he  could  not  go  with  them;  being 
prevented  by  the  regard  he  paid  to  the  opinion  of  fome 
of  his  ft  lends,  who  thought  that  greater  improvements 
were  made  by  exotrifes  in  the  Gieck  language  lender 
Grecian  maflers.  Seneca  adds,  that  this  proftfliun 
continued  for  fome  time  tn  the  hands  of  fiee»Jmen ; 
and  that  the  firft  Roman  who  engaged  in  it  was  Blan* 
diis  of  the  equeftrian  order,  who  was  fuccccdcd  by 
others ; fome  of  whofe  lives  are  yet  extant,  written  by 
Suetonius,  as  many  of  the  Grecians  are  by  PhiloRta- 
tus  and  Eunapius.  Quintilian  likewife  gives  tia  the 
names  of  thofe  among  the  Romans,  who  wrote  upon 
the  art.  **  'l*he  firft  (fays  he),  as  far  as  I can  learn, 
who  compofed  aay  thing  upon  this  argument,  was  M. 

Cato  the  cenfor.  After  him  Anthony  the  orator  be* 
gan  upon  the  fubjcA,  which  is  the  only  work  he  has 
left,  and  that  imperfed.  Then  followed  fome  of  lefs 
note.  But  he  who  carried  eloquence  to  its  higheft 
pitch  among  us,  was  Cicero;  who  bat  likewife  by  his 
rules  given  the  beft  plan  both  to  pra^ife  and  teach  the 
art.  After  whom  modefty  would  require  us  to  men- 
tion no  more,  had  he  not  told  us  btmCclf,  that  his 
books  of  rhetoric  ftipt  out  of  his  bands,  while  he  was 
but  a youth.  And  thofe  lefler  things,  which  many 
perfons  want,  he  has  purpofely  omitted  in  his  dif- 
courfci  of  oratory.  Cornificius  wrote  largely  upon  the 
fame  fubjeA ; Stertiniin  and  Gallio  the  f^ber,  each 
of  them  fomething.  But  Cclfus  and  Lenaswere  more 
accurate  than  Galho ; and  in  o^r  times  Virgimus, 

Pliny,  and  Rutilius.  And  there  are  at  this  day  fome 
celebrated  authors  of  the  fame  kind,  who,  if  they  had 
taken  in  every  thing,  might  have  faved  my  pains.’* 

Time  has  fissce  deprived  us  of  moft  of  the  srnters  men- 
tioned here  by  Quintilian.  But  we  have  the  lefs  rea- 
fon to  regret  thislofs,  fince  it  has  preferred  to  us  CL 
cero’s  treatifes  upon  this  fubjc6  ; v^hicb  we  may  well 
fuppofe  to  have  been  chiefly  owing  to  their  own  excel* 
lency,  and  the  great  efteem  they  have  always  had  in 
the  world.  Befides  his  Ttw  of  /iwmriois,  which 
Quioliltan  here  calls  his  Booh  of  Rj6e/orsr,  there  are 
extant  of  his,  *Thru  Bookt  of  am  Orator  f one  Of  famout 
Oratort ; and  another,  which  is  called  The  Orator;  as 
alfo  his  TopUit  a preface  Comermmg  the  hefi  fort  of  Ora^ 
tort^  and  a treatife  0^  the  pai4t  of  Oratory.  Each  of 
which  treatiics,  whether  we  regard  the  juftnefi  and 
delicacy  of  the  thoughts,  the  ufcfulneis  of  the  rules,  or 
the  elegance  and  beauty  of  tlie  ftyle,  deferves  to  be 
frequently  perufed  by  all  who  are  lovers  of  eloquence. 

For  who  can  be  thought  fo  well  qualified  to  give  the 
rules  of  any  art,  as  he  who  excelled  all  mankind  in  the 
pradiee  of  them  I But  thofe  Boar  Uoi*  to  Hertmmot^ 
which  are  publiflfed  among  Cicero’s  works.  Teem  with 
good  retiioB  to  be  audbulxd  to  Coroifidus,  wh<» 
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QuintHttn  fiere  meBtioni.  And  Celfut  ii  by  fome  af* 
firmed  to  have  tau^^ht  oratory^  wimm  he  alfo  placet 
among  the  rhetoricians,  end  whnfe  Eight  B'toht  of  Afe- 
didne  are  vet  eitant,  written  in  fo  beautiful  a fiyie  aa 
plainly  (hows  him  to  be  a mader  of  eloquence.  But 
QuintDian  himfelf  outdid  all  who  went  before  him  in 
diligence  and  accuracy  aa  a writer.  HU  JnJiiMitm  are 
ib  comprehenfive,  and  written  with  fuch  great  exad- 
nefs  and  judgment,  that  they  are  generaHy  allowed  to 
be  the  moll  perfe£l  work  of  the  kind.  With  this  ex- 
cellent author  we  /hall  fini/h  the  account  of  the  Latin 
rhetoricians. 

There  were  indeed  fome  othera  in  the  following 
ages,  whofe  works  are  yit  extant ; but  as  they  con- 
tain nothing  of  moment  which  ia  not  to  b:  found  in 
tb^  already  mentioned,  we  fknll  forbear  to  name 
them.  Much  left!  (hall  we  defoend  to  that  numerous 
body  of  writers,  who  fince  the  revieal  of  lea*'ning  have 
treated  upon  this  fubjeA,  for  the  fame  reafon.  And 
• Arckb.  1 very  good  judge*  haj  not  long  fince  given  it  as  hU 
C^bray,  opinion,  that  the  method  ol  forming  the  bell  fyftem 
coUeA  it  from  the  fincll  precepts  of 
Anllotle,  Cirero,  Quintilian,  Longinus,  and  other 
celebrated  authors)  with  proper  examples  ta»:en  from 
the  choierd  parts  of  the  piireft  antiquity.  And  this 
it  the  metlu>d  attempted  to  be  purfued  in  the  follow- 
ing treatife. 

^2.  Of  tht  Nature  of  Oratory, 

Thc  terras  rhetoric  and  oratory,  having  no  other  dif- 
ference but  that  one  is  taken  from  the  G^ek  language 
and  the  other  from  the  Latin,  may  be  ufrd  prc^roifcu- 
oufly  ; but  the  cafe  it  not  the  fame  with  refpefl  to  the 
words  rhetorician  and  orator.  For  although  the  Gre- 
cians ufed  the  former,  both  to  exprefs  thofe  who  caught 
the  art,  and  thofe  who  praAifed  it ; yet  the  Romans 
afterward,  when  they  took  that  vrord  into  their  lan- 
guage, confined  it  to  the  teachers  of  the  art,  and  ctill- 
ed  the  reft  orator/.  And  there  feems  ta  have  been  a 
fufficient  reafon  for  this  diftinAion,  fince  the  art  was 
the  fame  in  both,  and  might  therefore  go  by  cither 
name  t but  the  different  province  of  rheti>riciai;t  a>‘  1 
orators  made  It  not  improper  that  they  ihoutd  be  call- 
ed by  different  names.  Befidcs,  anciently,  before  rhe- 
toric  was  made  a feparate  and  difiinA  art  from  philu- 
fophy,  the  fame  perfons  taught  both.  And  then  they 
were  called  not  only  rhetorician/  but  fophi/l/.  But 
becaufe  they  often  employed  their  art  rather  to  vindi- 
cate what  was  falfe  and  unjuft,  than  to  fupport  truth 
arrd  virtue  t this  dlfingenuoui  conduA,  by  which  they 
frequently  impofed  upon  weak  minds,  brought  a dif- 
credit  both  upon  themfelvei  and  their  profrfllon.  And 
therefore  the  name  fophifi,  or  fophifer,  has  been  more 
generally  ufed  in  an  ill  fenfe,  to  fignify  one  /killed  ra- 
ther in  the  arts  of  cavilling,  than  qualified  to  fpeak 
well  and  accurately  upon  any  ftihjed. 

Oratory  an  neccflisry  to  ufc  many  words,  to  prove  that 

ui.  oratory  is  an  art.  For  it  is  comprifed  under  certain 

rules,  agreeable  to  reafon,  delivered  m a regular  me- 
tliod,  and  fuited  to  attain  the  end  it  propofi;s ; which 
are  cbaraAtra  fu/ficimt  to  denominate  tc  an  art.  In- 
deed the  cafe  is  the  fame  here  as  in  moft  other  things, 
that  p good  genius  is  of  itfelf  mure  feivicedble  than 
the  moft  esaA  acquaintance  with  til  the  rules  of  art, 
where  that  U wanttog.  But  it  U fuificlcnt  that  art 


help  nature,  and  earvy  it  farther  than  it  con  other- 
vrife  advance  without  it.  And  he  who  is  defirons  to 
gain  the  reputation  of  a good  orator,  will  find  the  af- 
fitlance  of  art  very  ncccffary.  Some  perfons  have 
thought,  that  many  of  the  common  fyllcma  written  up- 
on the  fuhjeA  of  oratory  have  been  attended  with  this 
inconvenience,  that,  by  burdening  the  mind  with  too 
great  a number  of  rules  about  things  of  Icfs  import- 
ance, thcy»have  oftentimes  rather  difeouraged  than 
promoted  the  ftiidyoT eloquence.  This  undoubtedly 
is  an  extreme  which  Oibuld  be  always  carefully  avoid- 
ed. But,  however,  an  indifferent  guide  in  a ftrange 
road  is  better  than  none  at  all.  It  may  be  worth  while 
to  hear  Quir.lilun’s  opinion  upon  this  head.  “I  would 
not  (fays  he)  have  young  perfons  think  they  are  fuf- 
ficienily*intlrufted,  if  they  have  learned  one  of  thofe 
compeods  which  arc  commonly  handed  about,  and 
fancy  titemfelvea  fafe  in  the  decrees,  as  it  were,  of  thefe 
technical  writers.  The  art  of  fpeaking  requires  much 
labour,  conftant  ftudy,  a variety  of  exercife,  many 
trials,  the  grcatdl  prndence,  and  readinefsof  thought. 
However,  thefe  veatifes  arc  ufcful,  when  they  fre 
you  in  a plain  and  open  way,  and  do  not  confine  you 
to  one  narrow  trad,  from  which  he  who  thinks  it  a 
crime  So  depart  mull  move  as  /lowly  as  one  that  walks 
upon  a rope.”  We  fee  he  is  not  for  having  us  confine 
ourfelves  too  clofely  to  fyilciriS,  though  he  thinks  they 
are  of  fcrvice  at  firft,  till  u/c  and  cxpci<cDce  render 
them  Ivfs  necciTary. 

'Fhe  bufinefs  of  oratory  ia  to  teach  ua  to  fpeak  well ; T-''* 
which,  aa  Cicero  explains  it,  is  to  fpeak  fiid^yf 
diealiy,  fioruUy^  and  copiooRy. 

Now,  in  order  to  fpcaii  or  pertinently,  a per- 
fon  muff  be  mafter  of  his  fubjed,  that  he  may  be  able 
to  fay  all  that  ii  proper,  and  avoid  whatever  may  ap- 
pear foreign  and  trifling.  And  he  muft  clothe  bis 
thoughts  with  fuch  wo^S  and  expreffions  as  are  moll 
fuited  to  the  nature  of  the  argument,  and  will  give  it 
the  greaceft  force  and  evidence. 

And  IS  it  teaches  to  fpeak  juftly,  fo  llkrwife 
dicaUy,  This  requires,  that  all  the  parts  of  a difeourfe 
be  placed  in  their  proper  order,  and  with  fuch  juft  con- 
ne^ioa,  as  to  reflefl  a light  upon  each  other,  and 
thereby  to  render  the  whole  both  clear  in  iifclf,  and 
cafy  to  be  retained.  But  the  fame  method  is  not  pro. 
per  for  all  difeourfes.  And  very  frequently  a different 
m.inaer  is  convenient  in  handling  the  fame  fubjed. 

For  it  is  plain,  that  art,  as  well  as  nature,  loves  va- 
riety ; and  it  difcoveri  the  fpeakcr's  judgment,  when 
the  difpofition  of  his  difecurfe  is  fo  framed,  aa  to  ap- 
pear cafy  and  natural,  rather  than  the  e/fod  of  indu- 
ftry  and  labour. 

To  fpeak  fioridiys  is  fo  peculiar  a property  of  this 
art,  that  fome  have  wholly  confined  it  to  the  pomp 
and  ornamenU  of  language.  But  that  it  extends  far- 
mer, and  rcfpeflt  things  as  well  as  words,  we  /hall 
have  occafion  co  (how  hereafter.  It  conuins  indeed 
the  whole  fubjeft  of  elocution,  but  does  rot  wholly 
cunfift  in  It.  True  and  folid  eloqtvnce  requires  not 
only  the  henuties  and  flowers  of  larigu.'tge,  but  likewife 
the.  beft  ftnfe  and  clcareft  reafoning.  Befidet.  rheto- 
ric gives  rules  for  the  fcver:J  fwts  of  Hyie,  and  di- 
reds  the  ufe  uf  them  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  the 
fubje^. 

But  the  force  of  oratory  appears  In  nothing  moce 
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thun  i coftaa/rv/t  of  eupfeflton,  or  a proper  manner 
of  enbrgtmeni,  faited  to  the  nature  of  the  fnbjc<^  } 
which  ia  of  great  ufe  in  perfuarion,  and  forms  the 
properly,  required  by  Cicero,  of  fpeaking  well.  A 
(hnrt  and  concife  account  of  thinga  is  often  attended 
with  obfeurity,  from  an  omiflion  offomc  nerelTary  cir- 
cumdanccs  relacinj  to  them.  Or,  howev'er,  where  that 
is  not  the  cafe,  yet  for  want  of  proper  embellinimcnts 
to  enliven  the  difeourfe,  ami  thereby  to  exiflc  ami  fix 
the  hearers  attention,  it  is  apt  to  iJip  through  their 
minds  without  leaving  any  impreiTion.  But  where  the 
images  of  things  arc  drawn  in  their  full  proportion, 
painted  in  their  proper  colours,  fet  in  a clear  light, 
and  reprefented  in  dilierent  vlaw3,  with  .ill  the  drength 
and  hcautici  of  eloquence,  tl  ey  captivate  the  mind*  of 
the  audience  with  the  highcll  pleafure,  envrage  their 
attention,  and  by  an  irrcndible  force  move  aod  bend 
them  to  the  detign  of  the  fpeaker. 

The  principal  end  and  dtfign  of  oratory  is  to  per- 
fuade  ; tor  which  rcafon  it  is  frequently  called  the  art 
ttj p<rfuaJion.  Indeed  the  orator  has  often  other  fub- 
ordin<<tc  views  { as  when  he  endeavoiirn  either  to  de* 
light  his  hearers  with  what  is  pleafant  and  ngreeaMe, 
or  to  conciliate  their  good  opinion  by  a fmooth  and 
artful  addrefa : but  Uill  both  thefe  are  in  order  toper* 
fuade  and  excite  them  to  atSion. 

An  ohje£^ion  may,  perhaps,  hcn<*c  be  formed  agalnll 
eloquence,  as  an  art  which  may  be  employed  for  per* 
fuading  to  ill  as  well  as  to  goc^.  Tficre  is  no  doubt 
that  it  may  j and  fo  reafoning  may  alfo  l>e,  and  loo 
often  is,  employed  for  Ica.ding  men  into  error.  But 
who  would  think  of  forming  an  ari^ument  from  this 
agalnft  the  cultivation  of  our  reafoning  powers?  Rea* 
Ion,  eloquence,  4ni  every  art  which  ever  his  been  ftu* 
died  among  mankind,  may  be  abufcil,  and  may  prove 
dangetous  in  the  hands  of  Isid  men  t hut  it  were  per* 
fealty  childilh  to  contend,  that  upon  this  account  they 
ought  to  be  alxiliihed. 

While  the  orator  employs  hts  art  in  purfuing  only 
ihofc  ends  for  which  it  was  at  firrt  defigned,  the  per- 
fuading  men  to  good  and  virtuous  adtioiis,  and  dif* 


fuading  lUem  from  every  thing  that  is  TTl  srd  VKrea 
nothing  can  be  more  commendibU  in  iifelf,  or  ufcful 
to  human  focieties. 

f 3.  0/  tl't  D 'tviftOH  of  Oratory, 

OasTOXY  confiAs  of  four  purts  } ittven/lon,  t/ifpof-Oivrrt 
/ion,  r/ora/i-M,  and  praaufi-'iii/toit.  This  will  appear'^  '*‘f 
by  confidering  the  nature  of  each  of  them,  and  whal‘'^  **“' 
it  contributes  in  forming  an  oratwr.  Every  one  who 
aims  to  fpeak  well  and  accurately  upon  any  fttl>}c^5k, 
does  naturally  in  the  firft  place  inquire  after  and  pur* 
fuc  ficli  thoughts  as  may  feem  moll  proper  to  explain 
and  illudrate  the  thing  upon  which  be  dcfigns  to  dif- 
Courfe.  And  if  the  nature  of  it  requires  that  he  (hoold 
bring  reafona  to  conbrm  what  he  fays,  *he  not  only 
fecks  the  ftrt»ngeA,  and  fuch  as  arc  like  to  be  bed  re- 
ceived} but  alfo  prepares  to  anfwer  any  thing  which 

may  be  ofTcred  to  the  contrary.  This  ia  invention. 

After  this  he  deliberates  with  himfclf  in  what  method 

difpofe  of  thofe  things  which  have  occurred  to  his 
min  1*  that  they  may  appear  iu  the  plained  light,  and 
not  lofe  their  force  by  difordcr  and  confufion.  This 
is  the  btiGnefa  of  next  concern  is  to 

give  hi-  thought*  an  agreeable  drefs ; by  making 
choice  of  the  fjttcll  words,  clcareft  cxprcflions,  fmooth 
and  harmonious  petiods,  with  other  ornaments  of  llyle, 
ns  m^y  bell  fuit  the  nature  of  his  fuhjcdl,  brighten  his 
difeourfe,  and  render  it  moil  enteruining  to  his  hear- 
ers. And  this  is  called  tf*>cut$on. — The  laft  thing  be 
attends  to,  is  to  deliver  what  he  fats  thus  compofed, 
with  a juft  and  agreeable  pfvnuruietiion.  And  daily 
experience  convinces  us,  how  much  this  contribute* 
both  to  engage  the  attcniion  and  impnrfs  what  is  fpo* 
ken  irpon  the  mind.  'Hu’s  then  in  the  mnhixi  to  which 
nature  direfts,  in  order  to  qualify  ourfclves  for  difeour- 
Gng  to  the  heft  advantage  : ‘i  hough  hy  cullom  and 
habit  thefe  things  become  fo  familiar  to  us,  that  we 
do  not  always  attend  to  them  feparately  in  their  na- 
tural order.  However,  it  is  the  bu!inefs  of  art  to  fol- 
low nature,  and  to  treat  of  things  in  that  maaatr  which 
ilie  dictatea. 


Part  I.  Of  INVENTION. 


Chap.!.  Of  Invention  in  genernt ; and  particu^ 
larly  of  Conman  Piaces,  atid  State  c/a  Cau/e. 

7 TNvrNTieHi,  confidereJ  in  general,  is  the  difeovery 
^ things  as  are  proptr  to  perfuade.  And 

very  ***  oTtJeT  to  attain  this  end,  the  orator  propofes  to  him- 
felf  three  things:  To  prove  or  iliuftraU  the  fubjecl  up* 
stare  ntic<1on  which  he  treats;  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  his  hcar- 
torcifiadc  CIS;  and  to  engape  their  pafTionsin  his  favour.  And 
as  thefe  require  diltcrent  kind,  of  arguments  or  mo- 
tives, invention  fuiniihei  him  with  a fuppljr  for  each 
cf  them,  as  will  be  Jhown  in  thtir  ordet. 

An  argmnent,  as  defined  by  Cicero,  is  a rcafon 
which  induces  u?  to  believe  what  btiore  we  doubted 
of. 

And  as  different  kinds  of  difeourfes  require  different 
argument',  rhetirichns  have  eohfideicd  them  two 
wjys ; in  gfnerrd,  under  certain  heads,  as  a cumm-ju 
fund  for  all  fubjeas;  and  in  a more  particular  msiiner, 
SiS  they'  arc  fuited  to  if.-nK^ea/are,  dtliUrativf,  or  Ju- 


ditia/  difeourfes.  At  prefent  we  fliall  treat  only  upon 
the  former  nf  thefe.  And  now,  that  one  thing  may 
receive  proof  and  confirmation  from  another,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  that  there  be  fomc  relation  between  them ; for 
ail  things  arc  not  equally  adapted  to  prmc  one  ano- 
tlicr.  T hus,  in  mtafnring  the  quantity  of  two  tilings 
which  wc  would  fhow  to  be  cillitr  equal  or  nncquj, 
if  they  arc  of  fuch  a nature  that  one  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  erther.  then  we  take  a third  thing,  which  may 
he  applied  to  them  b.  ill ; and  that  mull  be  equal  at 
lead  to  one  of  the  two,  w-hieh  if  applied  to  the  other, 
and  found  equal  to  that  alfo,  we  prefcml,  conclude 
th.it  thefe  two  things  are  equal  i but  if  it  be  unequal 
to  the  Ollier,  we  fay  that  thefe  two  thin,,-,  arc  un- 
equal. Bccaufe  it  is  the  certain  and  known  property 
or  all  quantieics,  that  whatfiever  t wo  t'.inga  arc  equal 
to  a third,  are  equal  to  one  another  ; and  where  one 
of  any  two  things  is  equal  to  a third,  ami  the  other 
unequal,  thofe  iw*  thinga  arc  ilneqiul  to  one  innther. 
What  has  been  fsiJ  ot  quantities,  will  hold  true  iu  sd 
Ollier  cafes,  that  fo  far  as  any  two  things  or  i leas 
f agree 
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XmTffi.ti'  B.  ajfree  to  % third,  fo  far  lh«y  >gree  to  ot>c  another, 
ta-  M So  Ukcwjfr,  oti  the  contrary,  Jar  a)  one  of  any  two 
rhinos  or  tdeat  doea  agree  to  a third,  and  the  other 
doe^  not,  fo  far  they  dilagree  with  one  another;  in 
which  rci'ped,  one  ox  them  cannot  be  truly  alTirinedof 
the  Cither.  Since,  tiierefoie,  in  every  propofttion,  one 
thing  i«  fpoken  of  anathcr,  ii  w^  would  find  out  whc' 
ther  the  two  idea*  a^rec  to  each  other  or  not,  where 
this  is  not  evident  oi  itfrlf,  wc  mud  find  oat  fome 
third  thing,  the  idea  of  which  agrees  to  one  of  ihtmj 
and  then  that  being  applied  to  the  other,  as  it  does 
agree  or  difagrec  with  it,  fo  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  two  things  propcifed  do  agree  or  difagree  with 
one  another,  'ihis  will  be  made  more  dear  by  bq 
example  oi  two.  Shonld  it  be  incjuircd,  U-lftlxr 
h to  U love<i ; the  agreement  between  virtue  ami 
low«*>n!ght  he  found  by  coinparit».{  them  feparately 
WTth  happme(«,  as  a common  meafure  to  both.  For 
fince  the  idea  of  happtnefs  agrees  to  that  of  love,  and 
the  hiea  of  viitue  to  tl'4it  of  hnppinds  \ it  fdiuws, 
that  the  ideas  of  virtue  and  love  agree  to  one  another : 
and  therefore  it  may  f>e  affirmed,  TLat  virtue  u to  it 
, But  on  the  cemirary,  bec«afc  the  idea  oT  mi- 
fery  dife^rces  with  that  of  Jove,  but  the  idea  of  vice 
ngrecR  to  that  of  mifeiy,  the  two  ideas  of  vice  and 
love  mull  confcqwei^tly  difa.,ree  with  one  another ; 
j -and  therefore  it  would  be  faJfc  to  afTcrt,  ^ hat  vUt  it 
7>»«fc  call*  Now,  this  third  thing  logicians  ciJl  the 

e-4  9t^u-  or  mvitiit  /rmr,  bccaufc  it  dues  as  it  wcr« 

connedl  two  extrerae*  ; that  is,  both  parts  of  a pio- 
pofition.  But  thcroriciani  call  it  an  he- 

cunfc  It  is  fo  applied  to  whnt  wsr  before  propufeJ,  as 
To  becofiK  the  inHrument  of  prcKUring  our  aifent  to 
it.  l*hus  f«r  as  to  the  nature  an  J ufc  of  argumrnu. 
We  fliall  next  explain  by  wh.tt  methods  ilicy  arc  to  be 
fought. 

A lively  rmaginr.tion,  and  rcaclitteTs  of  thought,  are 
smdoubiediy  a very  great  help  lu  invention.  Some 
perfons  are  naturally  endued  with  that  quicJtocfs  of 
lancy,  and  penetratiou  of  mind,  (hat  they  arc  fchlom 
at  a lofs  fur  argiuncntii  either  to  defend  their  o«^n 
opfiiioofl,  or  to  attack  their  adv^rfarics  Hoisever, 
tiiefe  things  being  the  gift  of  nature,  and  not  to  he 
gained  by  art,  du  not  properly  lail  under  our  prefent 
^ eoDlidcration. 

Learning  It  will  be  readily  granted,  that  great  lesTning  and 
rcctlla  y t extenfive  knowledge  arc  a noble  fund  for  invendon. 
ac  orsC;r.  orator  therefore  ihould  lie  furniOted  with  a Hock  of 
important  tmthv,  foHd  maxims  of  rcafon,and  a viiricty 
of  knowledge,  collected  and  treafirred  up  both  from 
ol^fcrvation  and  a large  acquaintance  with  the  liberal 
8(t^  . that  he  mr.y  m't  only  be  qualified  to  exprefs 
• bimfeU  in  the  moH  agrecal  te  manner,  but  iikewife  to 

fuppurt  what  he  fay«  with  the  llrongeH  and  cleateft 
arguments. 

But  becaufe  all  are  not  born  with  a like  happy 
y^nius.  and  have  not  the  fame  opportunity  to  cultivate 
their  minds  with  learning  and  knowledge ; and  he* 
<aiife  Dothiog  is  more  difficult  than  to  dwell  long 
upon  the  confideratioTt  of  one  thing,  in  order  to  find 
out  tfie  Hrongcll  arguments  which  n.ay  be  otfered  lor 
an  ' agaioH  it;  upon  thefe  accounts,  art  his  pretcribed 
a mtihou  to  Jcircti,  in  fomc  meafuie,  thtfc  Iffi  ultler, 
and  help  every  one  to  a fupply  ol  arguments  upon  any 
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fttbjeft.  And  this  is  done  by  the  contrivance  of  rear-  Invenu  «. 
Rua  (J*ueit  which  Cicero  calls  \hc  /raft  nr  headt  of 
fl/yirw.'n//,  and  by  a Greek  name  topia.  They  arc  of 
two  forts,  inunual  and  extrraal. 

I.  intern,:!  t^pi^t.  Though  things,  wiih  regard  lo  Rulcktf  sre 
their  nature  and  properties,  arc  cxcrrdingly  various,  to  fipply 
yet  they  have  certain  common  relitions,  by  mevis*^® 
whereof  the  truth  of  what  is  either  affirmed  or  denied 
eonerrniog  them  in  .my  rrfpe^  may  be  evinced.  'I'he  scute  gt- 
ancient  Greek  rhetorkiass  tlicrcforc  reduced  ibeC:  re- *»»«»• 

Utions  to  fooie  general  heads,  W'hich  are  termed  leei 
or  eomw^  plara ; becaufc  the  rcafons  or  arguments 
fuited  to  prove  any  propofitiun  are  repofited  in  them, 
as  a common  fund  or  receptacle.  And  they  are  cal!' 
ed  mtetnul  bt4dj^  becaufc  they  arifc  from  the  fubjccl 
upon  which  the  orator  treats ; and  arc  therefore  dt* 
flinguifhed  from  others  named  external^  which  he  fetches 
from  witliout,  and  applies  to  his  prefent  purpofe,  as 
will  be  (hown  hereafter.  Csccro  and  Quintiliao  make 
tliem  i6  ;*  three  of  which  comprehend  the  whole 
thing  they  are  brought  to  prove,  namely,  dejiniuon^ 
emttmtrathrit  and  Rctfu/i&e  ; of  the  remaining  13,  fomc 
contain  a part  of  it,  and  the  refi  its  various  pro- 
perties  and  circumfiances,  with  other  confidcrations 
relating  to  it ; and  ihcfc  arc,  gmuty  fpnits^  antreedentj, 
am/fpiemtJt  adjuntist  conjt/^etett  effcH^  CMtrarics, 

i^poJiUj,JimilituJti  difim$iUudrt  and  compari/t/n. 

explains  the  nature  of  the  thing  defined, 
and  ihows  what  it  is.  And  to  whatfoever  the  defini* 
lion  agrees,  the  thing  deiiriCd  does  fu  iikewife.  If 
therefore  Socrates  be  a rational  creature,  he  is  a manj 
becaufc  it  is  the  dcfintiioo  of  a man,  that  be  Is  a ra* 
tional  creature. 

£nun‘eratun  takes  in  all  the  parts  of  a thing.  And 
from  this  wc  prove,  that  what  agrees  to  uU  the  parts 
agrees  to  tJie  whole  ; and  what  docs  not  agree  to  any 
one  or  more  parts,  docs  not  agree  to  the  whole  : As 
when  Cicero  proves  to  Fifo  that  all  the  Roman  (Utc 
hated  him,  by  enumerating  the  fcveral  ranks  aud  orders 
of  Roman  cltixcns  who  all  did  fo. 

AWi/aa,  or  etymology,  explains  the  meanini'  or 
fignitkation  of  a word.  From  which  we  rcafon  thus: 

“ It*  be  cannot  pay  his  debts,  he  is  inlolvcnt;”  tor 
that  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  in/oivent. 

Genut  is  what  cuntains  under  it  two  nr  more  forts 
of  things,  differing  in  nature.  From  this  Ivead  logi* 
cians  rcafon  thus  : **  Becaufe  every  animal  is  incmtal, 
and  nun  ts  an  ai.imal,  thcrclorr  mau  is  mortal.'’  But 
oraturs  make  a further  ufe  of  this  .'argument,  which 
they  tall  u/iemiirt^/rom  tht  Lypothe/t*  to  the  thtjis  { that 
is,  trom  a particular  to  a }*eneraJ:  As  fhoulJ  a per* 
foil,  when  fpetking  in  praife  of  juffice,  take  occ.ficri 
from  thence  to  commend  and  Ihuw  the  cxreUciicy  of 
virtue  in  general,  with  a view  to  render  that  particular 
virtue  more  amia'  Ic.  For  fiace  every  fpccies  contains 
in  it  (he  whole  nature  of  the  ^enus  to  which  it  relates, 
bcfices  what  is  peculiar  to  itfelf,  whcriby  it  is  diltin* 
guifhed  from  it;  what  is  affirmed  of  the  genus,  mull 
of  netrffity  be  tipphcHblc  to  the  fpecies. 

Sf/(iet  IS  that  wbk*h  comprehends  under  it  all  the 
indivi<  uals  of  the  fan.e  nature.  From  hence  w*e  may 
argue,  **  He  is  a min,  therefore  he  has  n rational 
iuttl.  ' And  or.'torv  foinctmes  take  mrafion  from 
this  head  to  eiefeend  from  the  tbcfi>  to  the  nypoihefibi*  . 
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that  iff  in  treating  upon  wbat  ts  more  general)  to  in- 
troduce fome  particular  contained  under  it,  for  the 
greater  iUuftration  of  the  general. 

AnUcedenh  are  fuch  tbingt)  as,  being  once  allowed, 
others  necefTarily,  nr  very  probably,  folUw.  From  this 
head  an  infe;  arable  property  is  proved  from  its  fubje^: 
as.  It  is  material,  and  therefore  corruptible. 

Ccnftfptmlt  are  fuch  things  as,  being  allowed,  oecef* 
farlly  or  very  probably  infer  their  antecedents.  Hence 
the  fubjefl  is  proved  from  an  lafeparablc  property,  in 
this  manner:  It  is  con  uptthle,  and  therefore  material. 

AtljunHj  are  feparahlc  properties  of  things,  er  clr* 
cumdances  that  attend  them.  TKefe  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  afford  a great  variety  of  arguments,  fome 
of  which  ufuiUy  occur  in  every  difeourfe.  They  do 
not  neccifarily  infer  their  fubjc«^;  but,  if  fitly  chofen, 
tender  a thing  credible,  and  are  a fufficient  ground  for 
affent.  The  way  of  reafoning  from  them  we  Dull  (How 
prefently. 

Ct^njujfoUs  are  words  deduced  from  the  fame  orlgia 
with  that  of  our  fubjcA.  By  thefe  the  habit  is  proved 
from  its  a£^s : as,  He  who  does  jufily  is  juft.  He  does 
not  ad  wifely,  therefore  he  is  not  wife.  But  this  infe- 
re  nee  will  not  bold,  ualcfs  the  adiona  appear  continued 
and  conftsnt. 

A cavfe  is  that,  by  the  force  of  which  a thing  docs 
cstft.  There  arc  four  kinds  of  caufes,  matter,  form, 
efficient,  and  end,  which  afford  s great  variety  of  ar- 
guments. The  way  of  reafoning  from  them  is  to  in- 
fer the  effed  from  the  caufe:  as,  Man  is  endued  with 
rcafon,  therefore  he  is  capable  of  knowledge. 

An  e£eB  is  that  which  arifes  from  a caufe,  there* 
fore  the  caufe  is  proved  by  it : as,  He  is  endued  with 
^knowledge,  therc^re  with  reafon. 

Contrariet  are  things,  which,  under  the  fame  genus, 
are  at  the  utmoft'  difiance  from  each  other  ; fo  that 
what  we  grant  to  the  one,  we  utterly  deny  the  other  : 
as,  Virtue  ought  to  be  embraced,  thnefore  vice  fhould 
be  avoided. 

Oppofttn  are  fuch  things,  which,  though  repugnant 
-to  each  other,  yet  are  not  dire6Uy  contr^iAory  : as, 
To  love  and  to  tnjare,  to  hate  and  to  commeud.  They 
differ  from  contraries  in  this,  that  they  do  not  abfo- 
lultlv  exclude  one  another.  An  argument  is  drawn 
■from  things  repugnant,  thus : He  will  do  a man  a mif. 
chief,  therefore  be  docs  not  love  him.  He  loves  a man, 
therefore  he  will  not  reproach  him. 

Simiiifud*  it  an  agreement  of  things  in  quality. 
Thus  Cicero  proves,  that  pernicious  citizens  ought  to 
betaken  out  of  the  ftatc{  by  the  likenefs  they  ^arto 
corrupted  members,  which  are  cut  off  to  prevent  fur- 
ther damage  te  the  body. 

DtffimiUtade  is  a difagreement  of  thini^i  in  quality. 
From  this  head  Cicero  (how<)  the  preference  of  )us  own 
exile  to  Pifo*8  government  of  Macedonia  ; by  the  dif- 
ference  between  their  conduA,  and  the  people’s  efteem 


reafoning  from  thefe  heads,  whereby  the  ufe  of  them  lannt' n. 
mav  further  appear.  If  any  one,  therefore,  fhould 
have  endeavoured  to  perfuade  Cicero  net  to  accept 
his  life  upon  the  condition  offered  him  by  Antony,  ergf',.,. 
That  he  would  bum  hti  Philippic  orations  which 
been  fpoken  againft  him,  he  might  be  fuppofed 
ufe  fuch  arguments  as  thefe ; partly  taken  from  the 
adjunds  of  Cicero,  partly  fram  thofe  of  Antony,  and  . 
partly  from  the  thing  itfelf.  And  firft  with  regard  to 
Cicero,  it  might  be  faid.  That  fo  great  a man  ought 
not  to  purchafe  his  life  at  fo  dear  a price  as  the  lofsof 
that  immortal  houour  which  by  fo  great  paitis  snd 
labour  he  had  acquired.  And  this  might  be  confirm- 
ed by  another  argument.  That  now  ne  was  grown 
old,  and  could  not  expef^  to  live  much  longer.  And 
from  the  cbara^ler  of  Antony  he  might  argue  thus: 

That  he  was  very  crafty  and  deceitful}  and  only  de. 
figned,  by  giving  him  hopes  of  life,  to  have  the  Phi- 
lippics firft  burnt,  which  otherwiTe  he  knew  would 
tranfmit  to  pofterity  an  etemal  brand  of  infamy  upon 
him  { and  then  he  would  take  off  the  author.  And 
this  might  be  ftiown  by  comparifon.  For  fince  be 
would  not  fpare  others,  who  had  not  fo  highly  exsf* 
Derated  him,  and  from  whom  he  had  not  fo  much  to 
fear;  certainly  he  would  not  foigivc  Cicero,  fince  he 
knew  well  enough,  that  fo  long  as  he  lived,  he  him- 
felf  could^nevcr  be  in  fafety.  And,  laftly,  an  argu- 
ment might  alfo  be  fetched  from  the  nature  of  the 
ihing  itfelf,  in  the  following  manner  : That  Cicero  by 
this  aClion  would  (hamefu)ly  betray  the  Hate,  aod  the 
caufe  of  liberty,  which  be  had  through  his  whole  life 
moft  couiageoufly  defended,  with  fo  great  honour  to 
himfelf,  and  advanta^^e  to  the  public.  Upon  fuch  sa 
account,  a perfon  might  have  ufed  thefe  or  the  like 
arguments  with  Cicero,  which  anfe  from  the  fore- 
mentioned  beads. 


From  this  account  of  common  placet,  it  is  eafy 
to  conceive  what  a large  field  of  dircourfe  they  open 
to  the  mind  upon  every  rubje<ft.  At  the  fame 
though  we  have  mentioned  them  from  our  refpeA^^-^ 
for  the  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  heartily 
fubferibe  to  the  opinion  of  a celebrated  modern,  wbok&ditRii 
gives  of  them  the  following  account. 

** lire  Grecian  fophifts  were  the  firft  inventors  of  tbii^^,;^ 
artificial  fyftem  of  Oratory  ; and  they  ftiowed  a 
diglous  fubtilty  and  fertility  in  the  contrivance  of 
tbefe  loci.  Succeeding  rbetoriciint,  dazzled  by  the 
plan,  wrought  them  into  fo  regular  a fyftem,  that 
one  would  think  they  meant  to  teach  how  a perfon 
might  mcchsnically  become  an  orator,  without  soy 

f;cntus  at  all.  They  gave  him  receipts  for  making 
pceches  on  all  manner  of  fu!)jefis.  At  the  fame  time, 
it  is  evident,  that  though  this  ftudy  of  common  places 
might  produce  very  (hovry  academical  declamations,  it 
could  never  produce  ufeftil  difeourfes  on  real  bufinefs. 

The  loci  indeed  fupplied  a moft  exuberant  fecundity  of 


of  them.  matter.  One  who  had  no  other  aim,  but  to  talk  co* 

Comparifon  is  made  three  wajs : for  either  a thing  ploufly  and  plaufihly,  by  confuUing  them  on  every 
is  compared  with  s,  greater,  with  a lefs,  or  with  its  fubjcA,  and  laying  hold  of  all  that  they  fuggefted, 
equal.  This  place,  therefore,  differi  from  that  of  might  difeourfe  without  end  } and  that,  too,  though 
rimilitude  on  this  account,  that  the  quality  was  confi*  he  had  none  but  the  rouft  fuperficial  knowledge  of  bii 
dered  in  that,  but  here  the  quantity.  An  argument  fuhjcCt.  But  fuch  difeourfe  could  be  no  other  than  tri- 
from  the  greater  is  thus  drawn  : If  five  legions  could  vial.  What  is  truly  folid  and  perfuafive,  muft  be 
Dot  conquer  the  enemy,  much  l^fs  will  two.  drawn  nt  vi/cerihus.  cau/nf  from  a thorough  knowledge 

We  /lialljuft  give  one  example  of  the  manner  of  of  the  fubjed,  and  profound  mediutiem  on  it.  They 
^^250,  6 who 
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tnirefltion.  who  woul<i  difcA  ftudcnU  of  ontory  to  wy  other 
• fources  of  argumenUtion,  only  delude  them  ) and  by 
attemptin^t  to  render  rhetonc  too  pcrfcd^  an  arti  they 
render  itt  in  truth,  a trifling  and  childilh  fludy.'* 

, i\.  Of  extfrnal  topiij.  AVhen  the  orator  rcafoM  from 

topics  as  do  net  arlCfTrom  hit  fnbjc^,  but  from 
emlly  call- things  of  a different  natUTC,  thefe  arc  called  ntemal, 
ti  They  are  'all  taken  from  authorities,  and  arc  by  one 

general  name  called  TeJUm^fiiet. 

Now  a teUimony  may  be  eaprefled  by  writing, 
fpeech,  or  any  other  fign  proper  to  declare  a perfon*s 
mind.  And  all  teftimonies  may  be  diflinguifhcd  into 
two  forts,  divine  and  human.  A divine  tclUmony, 
when  certainly  known  to  be  fuch,  is  inconteflable, 
and  admits  of  no  debate,  but  Ihuuld  l>e  acquiefced  in 
without  hefitation.  Indeed  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  efteemed  the  pretended  oracles  of  their  deities, 
the  anfwers  of  their  augurs,  and  the  like  fallacies,  cii* 
vine  tefUmooics : but  with  us  no  one  can  be  ignorant 
of  their  true  notion,  though  they  do  not  fo  dircfUy 
come  under  our  prefcnt  conflderatioo.  Human  teflt- 
monies,  confidercd  as  furnifhing  the  orator  with  ar- 
guments, may  ^ reduced  to  three  heads ; xvrititi^t, 
xvUtu^ft,  ani  eontraSt. 

Reduced  I.  By  IVrhuij>t,  here,  arc  to  be  underflood  written 
tu;hree  laws,  wills,  or  other  legal  inflruments,  exprefled  and 
conveyed  in  that  manner.  And  it  is  not  fo  much  the 
cs^Uiac^  force  and  validity  of  fuch  teflimoniei,  confidercd  in 
themfelves,  that  is  here  intended,  aitheocisfion  of 
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arifiog  from  an  ambiguity  tn  the  oa0ve»  if  any  other  invention.^ 

words  or  cxprenions  in  the  will  feem  to  countenance  ■ » 

cither  of  the  claimants,  he  will  not  fail  to  interpret 

(hem  to  his  advantage.  So  likewifc,  if  any  thing  faid 

by  the  teflator,  in  hia  lifetime,  or  any  regard  (mwis 

to  either  of  thefe  nephews  more  than  the  other,  may 

help  to  determine  which  of  them  was  intended,  a pro* 

per  ufe  may  be  made  of  it.  And  the  fame  may  be  laid 

with  regard  to  the  third  cafe.  In  which  the  legatee 

may  reafon  Itkewife  from  the  common  ufe  of  language, 

and  fhow  that  in  fuch  exprelfions  it  is  ufusl  to  make 

the  reference  to  the  Lift  or  next  antecedent ; and  from 

thcAce  plcsd,  that  it  was  the  defign  of  the  teflator  to 

give  him  the  option.  But  in  anfwer  to  this,  it  may  be 

laid,  that  allowing  it  to  be  very  often  fo,  yet  in  this 

inftance  it  feems  more  e«fy  and  natural  to  repeat  the 

verb  griv  after //rn/ci,  and  fo  to  fupply  the  feotence, 

xobich  be  fit  aft  s to  px>e  bim^  referring  it  to  the  keir, 

than  to  bring  in  the  verb  choofe^  which  was  not  in  the 

fentence  before  ; and  fo,  by  Supplying  the  feofe,  wbuh 

he  pleafet  to  chemfe,  to  give  the  option  to  Titius.  But 

where  controverfiei  of  this  kind  arife  from  a Uw,  re« 

courfe  may  be  had  to  other  taws  where  the  (sme  tiling 

baa  been  exprefled  with  greater  clesroefs;  which  may 

help  to  determine  the  fenfe  of  the  paflage  in  difpute. 

A fccond  controverfy  from  writings  is,  when  one 
party  adheres  to  the  words,  and  the  other  to  what  he 
aOerts  was  the  writer^  intention.  Now  be  who  op- 
pofea  the  literal  fenfe,  either  contends,  that  what  he 


difpute  which  may  at  any  time  srife  concerning  (heir 
true  defign  and  import,  when  produced  in  proof  upon 
either  fide  of  a controverfy.  Am!  thefe  are  five  ; Am- 
biguity, Difagreement  between  the  words  and  inten- 
tion, Contransty,  Rcafoning,  sod  Interpretation. 

A writing  is  tlien  faid  to  be  ambiguous,  when  it  is 
capable  of  two  or  more  fenfet,  which  makes  the  wri- 
ter's defign  uncertain.  Now  ambi^ity  may  arife  ei- 
ther from  fingle  words,  or  the  conflruction  of  fenteh- 
cep.  From  tingle  words;  as  when  cither  the  fenfe  of 
a word,  or  the  application  of  it,  is  doubtfuL  As, 
fliould  it  be  qurflioned,  whaher  ready  money  ought 
to  be  included  under  the  appellation  of  chattels  left  by 
A will ; or,  if  a teflator  bequeath  a certain  legacy  to 
bii  nephew  Thomas,  and  be  has  two  nephews  of  that 
name.  But  ambiguity  it  alfo  fomettmes  occafioned 
from  the  conflru&ion  of  a fentence  ; as  when  fevcral 
things  or  perfens  having  been  already  mentioned,  it 
is  doubtful  to  which  of  them  that  which  foUows  ought 
to  he  referred.  For  example,  a perfon  writes  thus  in 


birofelf  oflers  is  the  fimple  aad  plain  meaning  uf  the 
writing,  or  that  it  mufl  be  fo  underflood  in  the  parti- 
cular cafe  in  difpute.  An  inftance  of  the  former  is 
tbit,  as  w*e  find  It  in  Cicero.  A perfon  who  died 
witliout  children,  but  left  a widow,  had  made  this 
provifion  In  his  will : **  If  I have  s fon  born  to  me,  he 
Ihall  be  my  heir.'*  And  a little  after  ; **  If  my  foA 
die  before  he  comes  of  age,  let  Curius  be  my  heir.'* 
There  is  no  fon  born : Curius  therefore  fys  for  thA 
eftate,  and  pleads  the  intention  of  the  teflator,  who 
defigned  him  for  his  heir,  if  be  fliould  have  no  fom 
who  arrived  at  age ; and  fsys,  there  can  be  no  reafuA 
to  fuppofe  he  did  not  intend  the  fame  perfon  for  his 
heir  if  be  had  no  fon,  as  if  he  fliould  have  one  who  af- 
terwards died  in  hit  minority.  But  the  heir  at  law  in- 
fifts  upon  the  words  of  the  will ; which,  as  he  fays, 
require,  that  firft  • Ton  fliould  be  born,  and  afterwards 
die  under  sge,  before  Curius  can  fucceed  to  the  inhe- 
ritance ; and  there  being  no  foa,  a fubftituted  heir, 
as  Curius  was,  can  have  no  claim  where  the  firft  heir 


his  will : * Let  my  heir  give  as  a legacy  to  Titius  an 
horfe  out  of  my  liable,  which  he  plcsfes.*  Here  it 
may  be  quelUoncd,  whether  the  word  be  refers  to  the 
heir  or  to  Titius ; and  conrequently,  whether  the  heir 
be  allowed  to  give  Titins  which  borfe  he  pleafes,  or 
Titius  may  choofe  which  he  likes  l>eft.  Now  as  to 
controveilies  of  this  kind,  in  the  firft  cafe  above-men- 
tioned, the  patty  who  claims  the  cliatteU  may  plead, 
that  all  moveaUe  goods  come  under  that  name,  and 
therefore  that  be  a right  to  the  money.  This  he 
will  endeavour  to  prove  from  fome  inflancea  where 
the  word  h*Vs  been  fo  ufed.  The  bufinefs  of  the  oppo- 
file  P'lrty  it  to  refute  this,  by  (howing  that  money 
is  not  there  included.  And  if  either  fide  produce  pre- 
cedents In  his  favour,  the  other  may  endeavour  to  fliow 
that  the  cafes  are  not  parallel  As  to  the  (ccond  cafe, 
VoL.  Xlll.  Part  X. 


does  not  exifl,  from  whom  he  derives  his  prrtenfion,  ** 
and  was  to  fucceed  by  the  sppoinunent  of  the  wilL^ 

Of  the  latter  cafe,  rhetoricians  give  this  example : 

**  It  was  forbidden  by  a law  to  open  the  city-gates  in 
the  night.  A certain  perfon  notwithftanding,  in  time 
of  war,  did  open  them  in  the  night,  and  let  in  fome 
a«ixtliary  troops,  to  prevent  their  being  cut  oft  by  the 
enemy,  who  was  poOed  near  the  town.”  Afterwards^ 
when  tlie  war  was  over,  this  perfon  ii  arraigned,  and 
tried  for  his  life  on  account  of  this  aAton.  Now,  in 
fuch  a cafe,  the  profecutor  founds  his  charge  upon  the 
exprefs  words  of  the  law  ; and  pleads,  that  no  fuffi- 
cient  icafon  can  be  ailigned  for  going  contrary  to  the 
letter  of  it,  which  would  be  to  make  a new  law,  and 
not  to  execute  one  already  made.  The  defendant,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  Rileges,  That  the  fa^  he  is  charged 
5 B with 
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lavcr,ti.«  with  cannot,  hov cirr,  come  wi’ihin  the  intention  of  feem  to  <lo  fo.  Of  this  Heentoffcne*  gives  the  fol- Ijivent’-vi. 


“'  theluw;  fincc  he  eith<r  could  not,  or  ougtit  not,  to 
have  complied  with  the  letter  cf  it  in  that  particular 
cifc,  width  mult  thcTefme  necenarilv  be  fuppofed  to 
have  been  excepted  in  the  dcfiftn  of  that  law  when  it 
was  made.  But  to  thii  the  profecutor  may  reply, 

'i  hat  all  fuch  exerptiuna  as  arc  intcoiJed  by  any  law, 
are  uhiAtly  exprefled  ia  it : and  inilances  may  he 
hiought  of  particular  excrptioiis  cxprtfTcd  in  fome 
hw-i ; and  if  there  be  any  fuch  exception  in  the  law 
und(.r  debate,  it  (hould  eipeci:i)!y  be  mentioned.'  He 
may  further  inld,  ‘I’hat  to  adndt  of  excepitors  not  ex* 
prefTid  in  llic  l.iw  ilfelf,  is  to  enervate  the  force  of  all 
l-wd,  by  expitiuing  them  away,  and  in  cITe^  to  ren* 
det  liiem  uftlef*.  And  this  he  may  further  corroborate, 
by  compiling  the  law  unjer  debate  with  oilurs,  and 
confnlcring  its  nature  and  importi^ncc,  and  how  far  the 
public  iutrrell  of  the  date  is  concerned  in  the  due  and 
regular  execution  of  It ; from  w'hcitce  lie  may  infer, 
that  lhuti}d  exceptions  l»e  admitted  in  other  laws  of 
Irfs  conft(|Ucnce,  yet,  however,  they  ought  not  in  lliit. 
Lailly,  he  may  ccmlidcr  the  reafon  t-.llegcd  by  the  de> 
fend.<nt,  on  wltich  he  founds  his  pica,  and  (bow  there 
was  not  that  ct(.cdllty  of  violating  the  Uw  in  the  pre* 
feat  cafe,  as  is  pretended.  And  this  is  often  the  more 
requitite,  hecaufe  the  party  who  difputcs  againil  tite 
words  of  the  law,  always  endeavours  to  fupport  his 
allegations  from  the  equity  of  the  cafe.  If,  therrfme, 
this  plea  can  be  enervated,  the  main  fuppnrl  of  the 
defendant's  caufe  is  removed.  For  as  t)>c  former  sr- 
gunienis  arc  dcfigncd  to  prevail  with  the  judge,  to  dc- 
tcimine  the  matter  on  this  fide  the  queftmn  trom  the 
nature  of  the  cafe  ; fo  the  intention  of  this  argument 
is  to  induce  him  to  it,  from  t]«c  wtaknefs  of  the  de- 
fence made  by  the  oppoiitc  party.  But  the  defendant 
Will,  on  the  contrary,  ufe  fuch  arguments  as  may  bed 
dcmq/rArate  the  equity  of  bis  caute,  and  endeavour  to 
.vindicate  the  fa£l  from  his  gomi  dchgn  and  intention 
in  doing  it.  He  will  fiy.  That  the  laws  have  allotted 
punifHrnen^s  for  the  comminion  of  fuch  fa6ls  as  are 
evil  in  tlicmfclvcs,  or  prejudicial  to  mhcis;  neither  of 
whi(^  t;m  be  charged  upon  the  action  far  which  he  is 
accufid  : That  no  law  am  be  rigliily  executed,  if 
more  regard  be  lud  to  the  words  and  fyllablcs  of  the 
writing,  than  to  the  intention  of  the  Irgidator.  To 
which  pnrpofc,  he  may  allege  that  dircvtion  of  the  law 
ttfelf,  which  fays,  “ The  law'  ought  not  to  be  too  ri- 
goruudy  interpreted,  nor  the  words  of  it  drained  ; but 
the  true  intention  and  dclign  of  ca«h  p.irt  of  it  duly 
conlldered.**  As  alfo  that  faying  of  Cicero,  **  Wl.at 
liw  may  not  he  weakened  and  dedroyed,  if  wc  bend 
the  fenlc  to  tlic  words,  and  do  not  regard  the  delign 
and  view  of  the  legiHator  B'  Hence  he  may  take  occa- 
Tiun  to  complain  of  the  bardfhip  of  fuch  a procedure, 
that  no  diB'crcuce  Ihould  be  made  between  an  audacious 
and  wilful  crime,  and  an  huncll  or  ncccHary  a^ion, 
which  might  happen  to  difagree  with  the  letter  of  the 
. law,  though  not  with  the  intent  of  it.  And  as  it  was 
nbfenred  before  to  be  of  conhJerabie  fetvice  to  the  ac> 
cufer,  if  be  could  remove  the  defendant’s  pica  of 
equity  ; fo  it  will  be  of  equal  advantage  to  the  defen- 
dant, if  he  can  fix  upon  any  words  in  the  law,  which 
may  in  the  leaft  feem  to  couutenauce  his  cafe,  fince  this 
will  take  off  the  main  force  of  the  charge^ 

'I'he  third  controverfy  of  this  kind  is,  when  two 
writings  happen  to  dalh  witli  each  other,  or  at  Icaff 


lowing  Infiance.  One  law  enjoins:  **  He  who  con- 
tinues alone  in  a Ihip  duiing  a tempefi,  fh;dl  have  the 
pmpcily  of  the  Ihip.”  Another  law  fays,  **  A diiin- 
hcrilcil  fon  fhall  enjoy  no  part  of  his  father's  eftate.*' 
Now  a fon,  who  had  been  ddinherrtcd  by  bis  father, 
happens  to  be  in  his  father's  fhip  in  a tempefi,  and 
coiiiinucv  there  alone,  when  every  one  elfc  had  de- 
ferted  it.  He  claims  the  Ihiu  by  the  former  of  thefe 
bws,  and  hiv  brother  tties  his  right  with  him  by  the 
latter.  Ill  fuch  cafes,  therefore,  it  may  firfi  be  con- 
fidered,  **  Whether  the  two  laws  can  be  reconciled. 
And  if  th.U  cannot  be  done,  then,  Which  of  them  ap* 
pears  more  equitable.  Alfo,  Whether  one  be  poll* 
live,  and  the  other  negative  : breaufe  prohiliitirms 
arc  a fort  of  exceptions  to  poi'itive  injunctions.  Or,  If 
one  be  a general  law,  and  the  other  more  particubr, 
and  come  nearer  to  the  matter  in  qiiefilon.  Likewife, 
Which  wa^  laft  made : fince  former  laws  are  oflea 
abrogated,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  by  fubfequent 
laws ; or  at  leafl  were  defigned  to  be  fo.  Lafily,  it 
may  be  obferved,  Whether  one  of  the  laws  be  not 
plain  and  exprefs  } end  the  other  more  did  ious,  or 
lias  any  amb  gutty  in  it.  All,  or  any  of  which  thiugs, 
that  party  will  not  omit  to  improve  for  his  advantage 
whofc  iiitcrcU  is  concerned  in  it. 

The  fourth  conirovufy  is  reafvititig.  As  when 
fumcthiiig,  not  expref-ly  provided  Ibr  by  a Ijw,  is  in- 
ferred by  a {imilitude,  or  parity  of  reafon,  from  what 
is  contained  in  it.  Quintilian  mcntlonB  this  infiaiice 
of  it.  •'*  d'hsrc  was  alaw  matlc  at  Tarentum,  to  pro- 
liibit  the  exportation  of  wool ; Lut  a certain  perfon 
exports  fliecp."  luthU  cafe,  the  profecutor  may  lirtt 
compare  the  thing  which  occafions  tbs  charge,  with 
the  words  of  the  law,  and  fi  ow  their  agreement,  and 
how  uuneceffary  it  was  that  particular  thing  fiiould 
have  been  expiefsly  mentioned  in  the  law,  iince  it^is 
plainly  contained  m it,  or  at  lealt  an  evident  coufe- 
qucncc  from  it.  He  may  then  plead,  that  many 
things  of  a like  nature  are  omitted  in  other  bws  for 
the  fame  reafon.  And,  lafily,  he  nay  urge  the  rea- 
fonablenefs  and  equity  of  the  procedure.  I'he  de- 
fendant, on  the  other  ban  i,  will  rndrarour  to  Jhow 
the  deficiency  of  the  reafoning,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  cafes.  He  wilt  inlifi  upon  the  plain 
and  expiefs  words  of  the  law,  and  fet  forth  the  ill 
tendency  of  fuch  inferences  and  conclufions  drawn 
from  fiinilitudes  and  cumpartfons,  fitice  there  is  fcarce 
any  thing  but  in  fome  refped  may  bear  a refemblance 
to  another. 

The  laft  controverfy  under  this  head  ts  interprela- 
/fon,  in  which  the  difpute  turns  upon  the  true  mean- 
ing and  explication  of  the  law  in  reference  to  that 
particular  cafe.  Wc  have  the  following  inftance  cf 
this  in  the  Pandects:  **  A man  who  had  two  Tons, 
both  under  at;e,  fubfiitutes  Titius  as  heir  to  him  who 
Ihould  die  laft,  provided  both  of  them  died  in  their 
minority.  They  both  perilli  together  at  fea  before 
they  came  to  age.  Here  arifes  a doubt,  whether  the 
fubftitution  can  take  place,  or  whether  the  inheiitaocc 
devolves  to  the  heir  at  law.”  The  latter  pleads,  That  as 
neither  of  them  can  be  faid  to  have  died  lait,  the 
fubilituiioD  cannot  take  place ; which  was  fufpended, 
upon  the  condition  that  one  died  after  the  other. 
But  to  this  It  may  be  faid,  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
tcilator,  that  if  both  died  in  their  nonage,  Titius 

ihould 
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iflvenftftn.  Olould  fuccecJ  to  iKc  ii:!i«r!uuice  j »n  ! therc/ure  it 

— • ‘ rr.akcft  no  tlilfcnrncc  whether  they  died  tOi^cthei,  or 

one  after  the  other : auj  fo  the  Uw  determines  it. 

2.  The  fccotul  head  of  extern.'.!  arguments  are  /f  i/- 

Theft  may  eirher  give  ihcir  evidence,  wlien  ab» 
fenl,  in  wiiiia^  fiibfcribed  with  their  name  ; or  pre- 
r.'nt,  by  word  of  motith.  And  what  both  ot  titein 
tettify,  may  either  be  fmm  hesrfay  \ or  what  they 
faw  theniftlver,  and  were  prelcnt  nt  the  time  it  w.ts 
done.  Av  the  weight  of  the  cvidcticc  may  !-e  iliougltt 
f'lcatcr  or  left  cn  lach  of  ihcfe  account,  either  party 
will  m^kr  fitch  ufe  ot  it  as  he  finda  for  his  advantSi^e. 
The  chsra£ieta  of  the  witiieiTcB  are  aifo  to  be  comi* 
dered  ; and  if  any  thin^  be  tuund  in  their  lives  or  be> 
l avlour  thet  is  juilly  esccption<«hle,  to  mvriiidatc  thvir 
evidence,  it  ougltt  .cl  to  !-c  omitted.  And  how  they  rre 
clfected  to  the  contending  patties,  or  etthcr  of  them, 
may  deferve  confiJeratitm  ; for  foinc  aiiowancca  may 
Ik  jitJgcJ  recfonablc  io  cafe  of  friendtKip,  or  enmity, 
where  dieie  ia  no  room  for  auy  other  oxi-rp:ion.  Dot 
rrgjrd  ih‘>uld  chit-dy  be  had  to  what  they  telltfy,  and 
how  far  rhecaule  isaiTected  by  it.  Ciccrois  vciylar;;c 
up^n  moiilof  thele  heads  iu  hi«  defeiicv* of  Marcus  t'i>n- 
ici«%  with  a dcitgn  to  weaken  the  evidence  of  the 
Gauls  4<ga<ntf  !iim.  And  where  witJMriTcs  arc  pro»lu- 
rc  I on  one  tide  only,  as  orators  Innictimes  attempt  to 
Mlln  tf.e  crcdil  of  this  kind  of  pioof,  by  pleading 
that  witncflcs  arc  liable  to  be  corrupted,  or  biaffed  by 
fome  prevailim;  tntercil  or  pafTioii,  to  which  argu- 
ments taken  tram  the  nature  and  circumilancea  of 
things  are  not  fubjedt ; it  nuy  be  anfwcred  on  the 
<*thrr  hand,  that  lophi.'liral  argumciiU  and  falfc  co« 
Joiirings  are  not  expolcJ  to  iniainy  or  puniHimcnt, 
whereas  witnclles  arc  reitmiiicd  by  ihamc  and  pconlt'cs, 
fior  would t!  e lawn-quire  them  if  they  werenotneedTary. 

3.  The  thi'-il’Mxd  Ijll  head  uf  external  argufflenu  arc 
Cbntradt ; which  may  be  eitlici  public  or  private.  Uy 
public  are  meunt  tlie  traitladions  between  diCTerent 
Hates,  as  Uagnes,  aUianic*,  and  the  like  ; which  de* 
pend  ou  the  laws  of  tuiion:',  and  cvmie  more  propirly 
uovler  dc-libtr  live  difcoutfcb,  to  wdneh  wc  lhati  refer 
them.  Thofe  ►re  callc»l privaU,  which  relate  to  Icffri 

or  tocutics  of  men,  and  hiiglc  pcrlons ; and 
may  be  cither  ws-itten  or  verbaf.  iVnd  it  is  not  fu 
much  the  true  mcamng  and  purport  of  them  that  is 
here  conhdered,  as  their  force  and  ubligalion.  ^^nd, 
as  the  Komen  1 tw  dcclarci,  “ Nothing  can  be  more 
r^TceaMc  to  hiimau  lauh,  than  that  pcrlons  ihoald 
Hand  to  their  agreements.**  I'hertlorc,  in  C(.Qtrovcr- 
Ties  of  this  k nd,  the  party  whofe  intcred  it  is  that  the 
cootrai^t  fljould  be  nainta’ued,  wiU  plesd,  that  fucli  co- 
venxnifl  Imv?  the  force  of  private  laws,  and  ought  ic- 
hgloufly  to  be  obf«.rvid,  Unce  the  conunun  anairs  of 
mankind  arc  iranfulicd  in  that  manner;  and  lucurore 
lo  vi'slate  them,  i»  to  drllroy  ail  cominertc  and  focieiy 
among  men.  On  the  iitber  fide  it  may  be  faiJ,  that 
jutlice  and  equity  srt  cliicriy  to  be  regarded,  which  aic 
uninutahic  ; and  bcli.hs,  that,  the  pti  >lii  laus  aiC  llie 
conmiou  rule  to  dc^ci.-ninc  fuch  t'.tilcrrnccs,  which  are 
defigne  i to  re.lrcfv  thofe  who  ate  aggrieved.  vVn;i,  iii> 
deed,  wlicrc  a cempad  !ui*  hecu  oiit-ducd  by  force  or 
frond,  it  i»  i t itlclt  void,  and  has  no  etlVct  cither  i.i 
Uw  or  rcafou.  llui  on  the  ether  lund,  llie  Roman 
lawyers  feem  to  have  very  rightly  determined,  that  all 
fu,.h  obligations  as  arc  founded  on  natural  equity. 
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though  not  binding  by  national  laws,  and  arc  therefore  l"»enti-ui. 
called  nuJa  fiiUiuy  ouglit,  however,  tii  honour  and  con-'  '"V"^ 
fcience  to  be  performed. 

111.  Cy  tU  ^ij/e  nf  a CoHtrovfrfy.  The  ancients, of 

obferving  that  the  piinci^al  queltion  or  point  of  dif-- f a a<n*ro- 
putc  in.  all  contioverlies  might  he  rtftrrci  to  forre  pir-  ''e-f  '.  «r 
ticuhr  head,  reduced  thofe  heads  to  a certain  number, 
that  both  the  nature  of  the  quellic-n  rrigiii  by  that 3, 
means  be  belter  known,  and  the  argimietiu  fuited  lopalq ,c!li* a 
it  be  difeoverrd  with  greater  cafe.  And  thefe  lieada^^^'fi'U** 
they  call  rn  fome 

By  the  lUte  of  a controverfy,  then,  we  are  to  under* 

{land  the  piincipal  point  in  dilpntc  between  contend- jjrcarer 
ing  parties,  upon  the  proof  of  which  the  wnole  c lufeeaf*  of  ar- 
or  C'Ulroverly  depends.  Wc  find  It  expreffe  1 by  fevc- 
lal  other  uatnes  iu  ancient  writers:  as,  the  cmJiUu- 
iioa  of  the  (ttujfi  the  grwru.  head,  and  the  ibuf  quejilon* 

And  os  this  18  the  principal  thing  to  be  r.itcndedlo  in 
every  fuch  difeourfe  ; fa  it  ii  wUat  firft  requires  the 
contidrration  of  the  fpeakcr,  and  IhoiiU  be  well  fixed 
and  digefted  in  hiv  mind,  bc.ore  he  proceeds  to  look 
for  ar>;iimenta  prO|>cr  to  fupport  it.  Thus  Anthony, 
the  Roman  oiator,  fpeaking  of  his  own  method  in  his 
pleading,  laya:  **  When  I undertiund  the  natute  of 
the  caufe,  and  begin  to  conftder  it,  the  firll  thing  I 
endeavour  to  do  is,  to  fettle  with  myfelf  whit  that  is 
to  which  at!  my  difcourfe  relating  to  the  matter  in  dii- 
puic  ought  to  be  nferred  : then  1 <!iligcntly  attend  lo 
ihcfc  other  two  things.  How  to  terommend  royfclf, 
or  thole  for  wliom  I plead,  to  the  good  efteem  of  my 
hearers  ; and  how  to  iufliKnee  their  minds,  as  may  belt 
fuit  mydeiign.'*  This  way  of  proceeding  appears  very 
agreeable  lo  reafem  and  pruicnce.  For  what  can  he 
itiore  ahfurd,  tbau  lor  a perfon  to  attempt  the  proof 
ot  any  thing,  before  he  has  well  fettled  in  bis  own 
mind  a clear  and  diltiuU  notion  what  the  thing  is 
which  he  would  endeavour  to  prove  ? (^inldiau  de- 
feribes  it  to  be,  ‘ 'I’bat  kind  of  queftion  wuich  arifex 
frem  the  firll  condiCt  of  caufes.’  In  ju.iicial  cafes,  it 
immediately  follows  upon  the  charge  of  the  plaintiff, 
and  plea  of  the  defendant.  Our  commun  hw  ex- 
prefics  it  by  one  word,  namely  the  Which  in- 

terpreters explain,  by  deferibing  it  to  be,  “ That 
.point  of  matter  depending  in  fuit,  whereupon  :hc  par- 
tics  join,  and  put  their  caufe  lo  the  trial.”  Example* 
will  further  Inlp  to  illutlrate  this,  and  render  it  more 
evident,  in  the  caufe  of  Milo,  ti)c  charge  of  the  Clo- 
dion parly  is,  A/i/9  idled  C.'odiui.  Milo’s  plea  or  dc- 
Gncr,  J Idled  him,  hut  jujlly.  From  hence  ;lrilca  this 
grand  quellion,  or  flate  ot  the  c.iufe,  Whether  il  wai 
Ht'ttfal  for  Aldo  to  hill  Ctodtui  ? And  that  Clodios  w.is 
lawfully  killed  by  Milo,  is  whit  Cicero  iu  hiv  defence 
o:‘ Milo  principally  enfeavours  to  prove.  This  is  the 
m.im  fubject  of  that  fine  and  beautiful  oration.  The 
wliole  of  Ins  difvourfc  is  to  bt  confid^ied  .is  centering 
at  Uil  in  this  one  point.  Whatever  tliffcreni  m^tCers 
ar.-  occxlioualiy  mentioned,  will,  if  clofcly  attcnlcd 
to,  be  found  to  have  bce’i  introduced  fomc  wav  or 
other  the  better  to  fupport  and  carry  on  tJiis  dciign. 

Now  in  fuch  cafes,  where  the  f^ct  is  not  denied,  but 

lum.'thtng  is  offered  in  its  dc.'cnce,  the  Mate  of  the 

c.iulc  i»  i.»kcii  burn  the  defendant's  pUa,  w.ho  is  o;,Ii.  . » 

ged  to  make  it  gujJ : As  in  the  indari.e  here  given, 

the  chief  point  in  difpiiie  was  the  Uwfulnefs  of  Milu’-s 

aciioni  which  it  was  Cicero’s  buliacfs  to  dcmonllrate. 
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intcuttop.  But  when  tlie  defendant  denlei  the  faft»  the  ftate  of 
the  caufe  arifet  from  the  accufation  | the  proof  of 
which  then  lien  upon  the  plaintiffi  and  not»  aa  in  the 
former  cafe»  upon  the  defendant.  So  in  the  caufe  of 
RofciviSa  the  charge  made  aj^ainft  him  ist  Th^t  hi 
k'dUd  hU  father.  But  he  denies  the  faf\.  .The  grand 
quefUon  therefore  to  be  argued  iSf  Whether  or  not  he 
kUled  hit  father?  The  proof  of  this  lay  upon  hia  ac- 
cufers.  And  Cicero’s  dchgn  in  his  defence  of  him  if 
to  fliow,  that  they  bad  not  made  good  their  charge. 
But  it  fometimes  happens,  that  the  defendant  neither 
abrolutcly  denies  the  fa^,  nor  attempts  to  juftify  it  \ 
but  only  endeavours  to  qualify  it,  hy  denying  that  it 
if  a crime  of  that  nature,  or  deferves  that  name,  by 
which  it  ia  expreffed  in  the  charge.  We  have  an  ex- 
ample of  thii  propofed  by  Cicero : **  A perfon  is  ac* 
cufed  of  facrilegr,  for  taking  a thing,  that  was  facred, 
out  of  a private  houfe.  He  owns  the  fad,  but  deniet 
it  to  be  facrtlcge;  Gnce  it  was  committed  in  a private 
bouCc,  and  not  in  a temple."  Hence  this  queftion 
arifes,  Whether  to  take  a faired  thing  out  of  a private 
h^ufe,  it  to  he  deemed  faerilege,  or  only  Jimpfe  theft  ? It 
lies  upon  the  accufer  to  prove  wbat  the  other  dsnies ; 
and  therefore  the  lUte  of  the  caufe  is  here  tllb.  as 


depeadeot  upon  the  firfr.  And  though  etch  of  thenln^dx!. 
has  its  particular  ftate,  yet  none  of  thefe  is  what  rhe-  * 

toriciana  call  The  Mate  of  the  Caufe%  which  is  to  be  un* 
derftood  only  of  ttie  principal  queftion.  And  if,  u it 
frequently  happens,  the  firft  or  principal  queftion  ia 
itfelf  diredly  proved  from  more  chan  one  argument ; 
this  makes  no  other  difference,  but  that  each  of  theft 
arguments,  fo  far  as  they  are  followed  hy  others  to 
fupport  them,  become  a dlftind  feries  of  fubordinate 
queftioos,  all  dependent  upon  the  lirft.  As  when  Ci- 
cero endeavours  to  prove,  that  Rofeius  did  not  kill 
his  father,  from  two  reafooa  or  arguments;  Beeatfe  he 
had  neither  any  caufe  to  move  htm  to  fueb  a barbarous  ac- 
tion%  nor  any  opportunity  for  it. 

Moreover,  befidea  thefe  fubordinate  queftions,  there 
are  alfo  incidental  ones  often  introduced,  which  have 
fome  reference  to  the  principal  queftion,  and  contrl . 
bute  towards  the  proof  of  it,  though  they  are  not  ne- 
cefTarily  conoeded  with  it,  or  dependent  upon  it.  And 
each  of  thefe  alfo  has  its  ftate,  though  dinerent  from 
that  of  the  caufe.  For  every  queftion,  or  point  of 
controverfy,  muft  be  ftated,  before  ii  can  be  made  the 
fubjed  of  difpucation.  And  it  is  for  this  rcafon,  that 
every  new  argument  advanced  by  an  orator  is  called  a 


well  as  m the  preceding  cafe,  taken  from  the  indid- 
Bient. 

But  befides  the  principal  queftion,  there  are  other 
fubordinate  queilioDf,  which  follow  upon  it  in  the 
courfe  of  a difpute,  and  (hould  be  carefully  diftin- 
guifhed  from  it.  Particularly  that  which  arifes  from 
the  rcafon,  or  argument,  wliich  is  brought  in  proof  of 
the  principal  queftion.  For  the  principal  queftion 
itfelf  proves  nothing,  but  ii  the  thing  to  be  proved, 
and  becomes  at  laft  the  conclufion  of  the  difeourfe. 
Thus,  in  the  caufe  of  Milo,  hit  argument  is,  ! Idli- 
td  C.loJsut  jaJUy^  hnauft  he  affaffinated  me.  Unlefa  the 
Clodian  party  be  fuppofisd  to  deny  this,  they  give  up 
their  caufe.  From  hence  therefore  this  fubordinate 
queftion  follows,  Whether  CloiBut  affaffinated  Mdo  ? 
Now  Cicero  fpendi  much  time  in  the  proof  of  this, 
as  the  hinge  on  which  the  firft  queftion,  and  confe- 
quemly  the  whole  caufe,  depend^.  For  if  this  wai 
once  made  to  appear,  the  Uwfulnela  of  Milo’s  killing 
Clodius,  which  w*at  the  grand  queftion  or  thing  to  be 
proved,  might  be  ioferr^  as  an  allowed  conrequeoce 
irom  it.  This  will  be  evident,  by  throwing  Milo's 
argument,  as  ufed  by  Cicero,  into  the  form  of  a fyl- 
log  ifm. 

ajfajfn  it  hwfu/ly  hi/led  e 

Clodiui  euat  an  affajfm : 

Thertfcre  he  v/at  tavafully  hiUed  hy  Milo^  whom  he 
ojfajfinattd. 

If  the  minor  propofition  of  this  fyllogifm  was  granted, 
no  one  would  deny  the  conclufion ; for  the  Roman 
law  allowed  of  fclf  defence.  But  as  Cicero  was  very 
fenfible  this  would  not  be  admitted,  fo  he  takes  much 
pains  to  bring  the  court  into  the  belief  of  it.  Now 
where  the  argument  brought  in  defence  of  the  fecond 
queftioo  is  contefted,  or  the  orator  fuppofes  that  it 
may  be  fo,  and  ther^ore  fupports  that  with  another 
argument,  this  occafiocs  a third  queftioo  coofequent 
upon  the  former ; and  in  like  manner  he  may  proceed 
to  a fourth.  But  be  they  more  or  fewer,  they  are  to 
be  cofiftdered  but  aa  aoe  chain  of  fubordinate  queftioos 


eptejiian  { becaufc  tt  is  conlidered  as  a frcih  matter  of 
controverfy.  In  Cicero’s  defence  of  Milo,  w«  meet 
with  feveral  of  this  fort  of  queftioos,  occafioned  by 
fome  afperfions  which  had  been  thrown  out  by  the 
Clodian  party  to  the  prejudice  of  Milo.  As,  **  That 
he  was  unworthy  to  fee  the  light,  who  owned  he  had 
killed  a man:’*  For  Milo  betwe  his  trial  had  openly 
coafefted  he  killed  Clodtus.  So  likewife,  **  That  the 
fenate  had  declared  the  killing  of  Clodius  was  an  ill»»- 
gal  adion."  And  further,  " That  Poenpey,  by  ain« 
king  a new  law  to  fettle  the  manner  of  Mih^'a  trials 
bad  given  his  Judgment  tgninft  Milo."  Now  to  cack. 
of  thefe  Cicero  replies,  bemre  be  proceeds  to  the  pria« 
cipat  queftion.  And  therefore,  though  the  qaefttoa^ 
in  which  the  ftate  of  a controverfy  confifts,  is  faid  hf 
Quintilian  to  arife  from  **  the  firft  conflid  of  caufe^** 
yet  we  find  by  this  inftance  of  Ciceto,  that  it  is  not 
always  the  firft  queftion  in  order,  upon  which  the  otm- 
tor  tresta. 

But  it  fometimes  happens,  that  Uie  fame  cauft  or 
controverfy  contains  in  it  more  than  one  ftate.  Thus 
in  judicial  caufes,  every  diftind  charge  occafions  nxiew 
ftate.  All  Cicero's  orations  againft  Verres  relate  to 
one  caufe,  founded  upon  a law  of  the  Romans  agaioft 
unjuft  exadions  made  by  their  governors  of  proinoces 
upon  the  inhabitants  i but  as  that  profecution  is  made 
up  of  as  many  charges  as  there  arc  oretionn,  every 
charge,  or  indidment,  has  its  different  Hate.  ^ like- 
wife  his  oration  in  defence  ofCcelius  has  two  ftntct,  in- 
anfwcr  to  a double  charge  made  tgainft  him  by  his 
advcrfariei : one,  **  for  borrowing  money  of  Clodia, 
in  order  to  bribe  certain  Oaves  to  kill  a foreign  ambaf- 
fador}"  and  the  other,  **  for  an  attempt  aftervraxd  to 
poifon  Clodia  berfelf.’*  Befides  which,  th^e  were  fie- 
veral  other  matters  of  a left  heinous  nature,  which  had 
been  throsTn  npon  him  by  bis  accufers,  with  a defign, 
very  likely,  to  render  the  two  principal  charges  more 
credible ; to  which  Cicero  firft  replies,  in  the  Csme 
manaer  as  in  his  defence  of  Milo. 

Though  all  the  examples  we  have  hitherto  brought 
to  iUuftrate  this  fubJed  bave.boca  taken  from  judicial 
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rnfention.  c>fct ; yet  BOt  only  thefc,  but  very  frequently  dif- 
courfei  of  the  dellbenti«e  ki’n  j,  and  fometimci  thofc 
of  the  demoaftrattrey  are  managed  in  a cootroverllal 
eriy.  And  all  controverGea  have  their  ftate-  And 
therefore  Q^iatiliaa  very  ju^ly  obfervea,  that  iUtea 
belong  both  to  general  and  particular  queflioni ; and 
to  all  forta  of  caufeay  demooftrative,  deliberative,  and 
judicial.**  In  Cicero*!  oration  for  the  Maoilian  Uw, 
tkia  if  the  main  point  in  difputc  between  him  and 
thofe  who  oppofed  that  law : **  Whether  Potnpey  wat 
the  htteil  perfon  to  be  intruded  with  the  management 
of  the  war  a.;ain(l  Mithridatea  P*  Thia  ia  a fubjcC^  of 
the  deliberative  kind.  And  of  the  fame  nature  was 
that  debate  in  tjie  feaate  concerning  the  demolition 
of  Carthage.  For  the  matter  in  difpute  between  Cato, 
who  argued  for  it,  and  thofe  who  were  of  the  contrary 
Opinion,  feetna  to  have  been  thia:  Whether  it  waa  for 

the  itttereft  of  the  Romans  to  demolifh  Carthage  ?’* 
And  fo  likewife  in  thofe  two  fine  orations  of  Cato  and 
Czfar,  given  us  by  Salluft,  relating  to  the  confpira. 
tors  1ft  ith  Catiline,  who  were  then  in  cufrody,  the  con* 
troverfy  turaa  upon  this : “ Whether  thofe  ^rifonera 
ihould  be  puniOied  with  death,  or  perpetual  imprifon- 
meet  V*  Examples  of  the  demondrAtive  kind  are  not 
fo  common  ; but  Cicero*!  oration  concerning  the  * An 
fwera  of  the  foothfiiyera,*  may  afford  us  an  inflance  of 
it.  Several  prodigies  had  lately  happened  at  Rome  i 
upon  which  the  foothfaycri  being  confulied,  aHigned 
this  as  the  reafon  of  them,  Becaufe  fome  places  cotife- 
crated  to  the  gods  had  been  afterwards  converted  to 
civil  ufes.  'Clodius  charged  this  upon  Cicero ; whofe 
houfe  was  rebuilt  at  the  public  expence,  after  it  had 
been  demoLfhed  by  Clodius,  and  tlie  ground  confe* 
crated  to  the  goddefs  Liberty.  Cicero  in  this  ora* 
tion  retorts  the  charge  ; and  fhows  tha^  the  prodigies 
did  not  rcTpeil  him,  but  Clodius  So  that  the  quedion 
in  difputc  WI8,  **  To  which  of  the  two  thofe  prodi* 
gies  related?*'  Tbit  oration  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  fpokeo  in  a judicial  way,  and  mufl  therefore  be- 
long to  the  demooilrative  kind.  His  inve£live  againfr 
Fife  is  likewife  much  of  the  fame  nature,  wherein  he 
compares  bis  own  behaviour  and  conduA  with  tliat  of 

Fife. 

As  to  the  number  of  thefe  ftates,  both  Cicero  and 
Quintiliaa  reduce  them  to  three.  **  Wc  mull  (fays 
Qmntilian)  agree  with  thofe,  whofe  authority  Cicero 
follows,  who  tells  os,  that  three  things  may  he  inqui- 
red into  in  all  difputes : Whether  a thing  is  ; what  it 
is  ; and  how  it  is.  And  this  is  the  method  which  na- 
ture prtfcribcs.  For  in  the  firfl  place,  it  ia  Dcceffary 
the  thing  (hould  cxfH  about  which  the  difpute  is : be* 
canfe  no  judgment  can  be  made  either  of  its  nature  or 
quality  till  its  exiflence  be  maoifefl ; which  Is  there- 
fore the  firfl  qneftion-  But  though  it  be  manifcfl  that 
a thing  is,  it  does  not  prcfently  appear  what  it  is ; and 
when  this  is  known,  the  quality  yet  remains:  and  af- 
ter thefe  three  are  fettled,  no  further  inqniry  is  necef- 
fary.'*  Now  the  firft  of  thefe  three  Gates  is  called  the 
cofijedural  ftate  ; as  if  it  be  inquired,  **  Whether  one 
perfon  killed  another  ?”  1 his  ^wayi  follows  upon  the 
denial  of  a fad,  by  one  of  the  parties ; as  aras  the  cafe 
of  Rofeius.  And  it  receives  its  name  from  hence,  that 
the  judge  is  left,  as  it  were,  to  conjedure,  whether 
the  fad  was  really  committed  or  not,  from  the  evi- 
dence produced  on  the  other  fide.  The  fecond  is  call- 
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ed  the  Aeftnitxw ftatf%  when  the  fad  is  not  denied  ; but  Invention, 
the  difpute  turns  upon  the  nature  of  it,  and  what  name  ' ^ 

it  is  proper  to  give  it : as  in  that  example  of  Cicero, 

**  Whether  to  take  a facred  thing  out  of  a private 
houfe  be  theft,  or  facrilege  ?*’  For  in  this  cafe  it  is 
neceflary  to  fettle  the  difiind  notion  of  thofe  two 
crimes,  and  fhow  their  difiference.  The  third  is  called 
the  ftate  of  quaTnyi  when  the  contending  parties  arc 
agreed  both  as  to  the  fad,  and  the  nature  of  it ; but 
the  difputc  is,  Whether  it  be  juG  or  unjud,  profit- 
able or  unprofitable,  and  the  like  }'*  u in  the  caufe  of 
MUo. 

From  what  has  been  faid  upon  this  fubjed,  the  ufe 
of  it  may  in  a good  meafure  appear.  For  whoever  en- 
gages in  a contruverfy,  ought  in  the  firG  place  to  con- 
fider  with  himfclf  the  main  qucllion  in  difpute,  to  fix 
it  well  in  bii  roinJ,  and  keep  it  conGantly  in  his  view  ; 
without  which  he  will  be  very  liable  to  ramble  from 
the  point,  and  bewilder  both  himfclf  and  his  hearers. 

And  it  is  no  lefs  the  bufmersof  the  hearers  principally 
to  attend  to  this  ; by  which  means  they  will  be  help- 
ed to  dtllingui(h  and  feparate  from  the  principal  quo- 
tlion  what  ji  only  incidental,  and  to  obferve  how  ftir 
the  principal  t^ueGion  is  aGcded  by  it  1 to  perceive 
what  is  offered  in  proof,  and  what  is  only  brought  in 
for  illuGration  ; not  to  be  mifleJ  by  digreflions,  but  to 
difeern  when  the  fpeaker  goes  off  from  his  fubjed,  and 
when  he  returns  to  it  again  ; and,  m a word,  to  ac- 
company him  thtough  the  whole  dlfcourfe,  and  carry 
with  them  .the  principal  chain  of  reafoniog  upon  which 
the  caufe  depends,  fo  as  to  judge  upon  the  whole, 
whether  he  has  made  oat  his  point,  and  the  conclufion  . 
fallows  from  thepremifes. 

Chap.  II.  Of  Arguments  fuited  to  Dtmonflrative 
Dtfcour/eSn 

Thssk  confiG  either  in  praiCr  or  difpraife  ; and,of^«. 
agreeably  to  the  nature  of  all  coatraries,  ooe  of  themment* 
will  ferve  to  llluGrate  the  other.  faited  lo 

Now  wc  cither  praife  ^fons  or 

I.  In  praifing  or  difpralfing  rhetoricians 

preferibe  two  mdhods.  One  is,  to  follow  the  order  in 
which  every  thing  happened  that  is  mentioned  in  the 
difeourfe ; the  other  is,  to  reduce  vyhat  ia  faid  under 
certain  general  heads,  without  a Grid  regard  to  the 
order  of  time. 

I.  In  purfuing  the  former  method,  the  difeourfe 
may  be  very  conveniently  divided  into  three  perioda. 

The  firG  of  which  will  contain  what  preceded  the  per- 
fon*s  birth  ; the  fecond,  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life  \ ■ 
and  the  tliird  what  followed  upon  his  death. 

Under  the  firG  of  thefe  may  be  comprehended  what 
is  proper  to  be  faid  concerning  his  country  or  family. 

And  therefore,  if  thefe  were  honourable,  it  may  be 
(aid  to  his  advantage,  that  he  nowifie  difgracfd  them, 
but  aded  fuitably  to  fuch  a defeent.  But  if  they  were 
not  fo,  they  may  be  either  wholly  omitted ; or  it  may 
be  faid,  that,  inGcad  of  deriving  thence  any  advantage, 
to  his  chara3er,  he  has  conferred  a laGing  honour  up- 
on them;  and  that  it  is  not  of  fo  much  moment  where, 
or  from  whom,  a perfon  derives  his  birth,  as  bow  he 
lives. 

In  the  fecond  period,  which  is  that  of  his  life,  the 
qualities  both  of  his  mind  and  body,  with  his  circum- 
ftsQces  iu  the  worlds  may  be  feparatcly  confidered. 

B Though^, 
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Invfjt'ion  Thou;;h,  as  Quinttlun  rij(!»ily  o’jfcrves,  II  cslv-r- 
*'  ua!  ailvantaf^C}  arc  not  pratfcs  for  thcm(civcs«  hnt  ac» 

cording  to  the  nfc  that  is  m'ide  of  tliein.  Kor  rithrs, 
f»nd  power,  and  intereft,  as  they  have  great  influence, 
and  may  he  applied  either  to  go')d  orh^d  purpotes,  arc 
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upon  the  emperor  Trajan.  But  as  tlria  method  rsh»**ns. 
very  plain  and  obvious,  fo  it  requires  the  more  agree*  •” 
aide  drefs  to  tender  it  dcligbtuil  ; .icit  otherwilc  it 
ferm  rather  like  an  liillory  than  an  oiaiion  : Fur 
whicli  reafun,  we  find,  that  epic  piiets,  as  Homer, 


a pr<K)f  of  the  temper  of  otir  minds ; um!  therefore  we  Virgil,  and  others,  bc^iii  with  the  n>iddlc  ot  thc*r 


arc  either  made  better  or  worfe  by  tlpem."  But  ihefe 
things  arc  a juft  ground  for  commendation,  when  iliey 
are  tlie  reward  ol  virtue  or  indtiflry.  Bt><!ily  endow* 
ments  ate  health,  flrength,  beauty,  a^ivity,  and  the 
like  I which  are  more  or  left  commendabic,  accorrhng 
a they  r.re  employed.  And  where  tliefc,  nr  any  of 


ftory,  and  afterwards  take  a proper  occaikm  lo  intro* 
ducc  what  preiedcj,  to  divcrdty  the  fubjedt,  .aiid 
give  the  greater  pleaiurc  and  ctittitaiununt  to  their 
readers. 

7.  The  other  method  above  hinted  wns,  to  reduce 
thedifeourfe  to  ceitaio  general  heads  without  regard* 


them,  are  wanting,  it  n:ay  he  (hnwn.  that  thev  are  ing  the  older  of  time.  As  il  eny  one,  in  praiflng  the 


ahuii.'*antly  rompenfited  hy  the  more  vnlnable  endow- 
mi'nti  of  the  mind.  Nay,  fomiiir.e*  a defeat  in  thefe 
may  give  an  advantageous  turn  toapcifon’s  chaise* 
ter } tor  any  vlrine  appe.*r8  greater,  in  jm>p«rriioo  to 
the  diudvantagcb  the  perfon  laboured  under  in  exert- 
ing it.  But  the  cliicf  topics  of  yreife  are  taken  frum 
the  vtitues  and  qualifleations  of  the  mmd.  And  here 
the  orator  may  conlider  the  dilpo/ition.  education. 


elder  Cato,  ihouM  propofc  to  do  it,  by  fhowtng  that 
he  WAi  a mufl  prudent  (enatoi,  an  cxcciJent  orator, 
and  inofl  valistu  general;  all  which  comraciidatioos 
arc  given  him  by  Fliny.  In  like  manner,  the  chaiac- 
ter  of  a g^w>d  general  m»y  be  comprtfed  under  four 
heads  i Ikill  in  military  aflairs,  courSkTe,  authority,  aod 
fucicU:  from  all  which  Cicero  commends  Pumpey. 
And  agreeably  to  t'nis  method  buctonius  has  writtea 


Icsining,  and  feverai  virnies,  whicb  fliorre  throurh  the  *he  lives  of  the  hrlt  twelve  CvUrs. 


wliole  conrfe  of  tl.c  perfon*s  life,  in  cluing  which, 
the  preference  fliouhl  always  be  given  to  virtue  above 
knowledge  or  any  other  i!Ccoir|>ltlhincnl.  And  in  oc* 
firm’s  thofe  arc  m«ft  confiderable,  and  wllf  I e heard 
W:  greatefl  approliation,  which  a perfon  either  did 

nlone,  or  ftrfl,  or  wheiein  he  had  fewcfl  afTociates ; as 
1 kewife  thofe  which  exceeded  expectation,  or  were 
done  for  the  advantage  of  others  rather  than  his  own. 
And  further,  ns  the  iaft  fccnc  of  s man's  life  generally 
rommi  oJi  the  grentefl  regard,  if  any  thing  remark- 
able at  that  time  waseither  faid  or  done,  it  ought  par* 


But  in  the  plaiting  of  pcifons,  care  fhould  always 
be  taken  to  fay  nothing  that  may  feem  tiCutiuus  cr  out 
ot  character,  which  may  call  the  orator’s  judgment 
or  integrity  in  queflion.  It  was  not  without  cauie^ 
thrrdure,  that  L)fippus  the  ftatuary,  ai  Piutarch 
tells  us,  blamed  AjKiics  for  painting  Alexander  itie 
Great  wiih  thunder  in  his  hand  ; which  could  never 
iuit  his  character  as  a man,  however  he  might  buail  of 
his  divine  dcfcent : fur  which  leafon  JLyfippus  himielf 
n»adc  an  image  of  him  holding  a fpear,  as  the  iign.of  a 
i.,ight  and  trivial  things  in  cummendatiuna 


iculsrly  to  he  mentioned.  Nor  fhould  the  manner  of  are  bkewife  to  be  avoided,  ar.d  nothing  mcnti<  nt<l 
his  death,  or  caiife  ofit,  if  accompanied  w*ith  any  com*  but  wnat  may  carry  in  it  the  i-ica  of  fumtthiog  truly; 


incm*.iHc  circumflances,  be  omitted;  as  if  he  died  in 
the  frrvice  of  hi*  country,  or  in  tlic  purfuit  of  ariy 
other  laudable  dcfi^n. 

The  third  and  iafl  pcriul  relates  to  what  followed 
pfier  the  death  of  the  ptrfon.  And  here  tl.c  public 
lofs,  and  public  honours  vonferred  upon  the  deceafed, 
me  proper  to  he  mentioned.  ScpuKhiCt;,  Haiucs,  and 
tuner  monuminls  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
dead,  at  the  tx|*cnce  of  the  -pnbli  , w'crc  in  common 
ufe  both  amnng  the  Grcck<.and  Romans  But  in  the 


valuable,  and  which  the  hearers  may  be  Tuppofed  to 
wifli  for,  an  j i»  proper  to  excite  their  emuUtion.  Thcle 
are  the  priuctpal  iiea<!sot  pr^iie  with  relation  to  men. 
In  difpraifc,  the  heads  contiary  to  thefe  ;.re  requinte; 
which  being  fuflicicmly  clear  fnim  whnt  iia»  bccu  laid, 
need  not  particularly  be  inliited  on. 

II  We  proceed  tljcrefore  to  tite  other  part  of  the 
divifiori,  which  refpeds  as  ddlinguilhed  from 

perfons.  By  vrhicli  we  are  to  imdvilland  ail  helogs 
iiiknor  to  man,  whether  animate  or  inanimate;  as 


eaihcfl  times,  as  ihcfc  botiours  were  more  rare,  fo  they  likewife  the  habits  and  difp<ilitioTiH  of  men,  either  good 
were,  lefs  coitly.  Tor  its  in  one  age  it  w'n»  thought  a or  had,  when  conUdercd  leparalely,  and  apart 
li.tiicient  rewjid  for  him  wl  o died  iu  the  defincc  of  th(.ir  fuhjeda,  as  arts  and  lc:cnces,  virtue^  and  vices, 

with  whatever  elfe  may  a proper  fuhjedl  for  praife 


las  ( ountr) , to  Juivc  hiv  name  tut  in  a marb’e  inferip- 
ta  n,  with  ilic  taufe  t»t  }ii»  death  ; fo  in  ethers  it  was 
'cry  common  to  fet  the  ftaiucs  of  gin  liators,  an  1 p<r- 
foils  the  liHjncft  innh,  cicdlcd  in  pid.iic  plscts. 
And  therefore  a judgment  it.  to  he  formed  ol  thefe 


or  difpraiie.  Borne  wriieis,  indeed,  have,  lur  their 
own  amiiftrnenl  and  the  diveinun  of  others,  cilplsycd 
their  eloquence  m a joo>fc  manner  upon  liilije^of 
chid  kind.  So  l-ucian  has  mitten  in  praife  of  a fly, 
tri'm  the  time,  cuflom,  an<l  ciuiimflances,  of  and  8)»erius  an  cUgaut  encomium  upon  baldneis. 


ciitleicnl  lotiou:;;  riiU5r  the  friq.itncy  of  than  lenders 
them  Kis  honoiiraMe,  aiu!  takes  olf  from  their  evi* 
clvTcc  8i  the  regards  of  virtue.  But.  as  (^linlilian 
f yv,  “ Chil'ten  are  an  honour  to  tticir  p:-icnts,  ci- 
ties to  thfir  foi;«vltis,lavvb  to  iluife  \vhoc*jinpilcl  thtm, 
iirtR  lo  ihe.r  inventors,  atid  ufeful  cullums  to  the  au- 
thors of  them.** 

And  this  nmy  fuffice  f.>r  the  method  of  pi-:ifing 
’^htu  wc  pmpi  lo  to  follow  the  otJcr  of  fimc^, 
ai  Ifociacci  l.ai»  done  in  biS  funeral  nratiiin  uj>on  Eva. 
j;ora3  king  of  tJahniii,  auj  riiny  iu  his  paucgync 


Otliers,  on  the  cuntraiy,  have  done  the  like  in  a la- 
tyrical  vvr.y.  Such  is  Seneca’s  aptuhrolis  or  coufecra- 
tiuii  of  tlie  emperor  Ciamlius ; and  the  Myfopogoti 
or  bearddnter,  written  by  Julian  tiio  emperor.  Not 
to  mention  fcveral  modern  luiiliurv,  who  have  imitated 
them  in  tuch  ludicrous.c  tnp.^ri(ionv.  But  ss  to  thefe 
liiin/s,  .'ind  all  of  the  like  natuce,  llie  ohfvivatioa  of 
Antony  in  Cicero  letir.s  very  jull : '•  That  it  is  oot 
iicccfTiiry  to  reduce  every  fu  Jeit  wc  difcourfc  ujmjo  to 
rules  of  art.**  For  many  are  fo  trivial,  as  doc  to  dt* 
ieivc  it ; and  others  fo  plain  and  evident  of  iheafelve  t, 

at 
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j.n»T-r»‘i».T  not  to  require  It.  But  fia:e  It  frequently  comes  In 

*—  i the  w^y  biith  of  orator*  wiJ  liirtoruna  to  deferibe 
C0Mnt)ief>»  ami  wcfh.Ol  briedy  rneutiunthe 

principal  heads  of  iuvcolion  proper  to  illullratc  each 
of  thefc» 

Cotintrie*,  then,  may  be  celebrated  from  the  p!ei- 
fintnef*  of  their  fititation,  the  clemency  and  whole* 
fomenefi  of  the  air,  and  ^aodnefaof  the  (oil ; to  which 
l.id  may  he  referred  the  fprin^p,  river*,  woods,  plain*, 
moontain*,  and  minerals.  .And  to  til  thefe  may  be 
B-l  !crl  their  extent,  citici,  the  number  and  antiquity 
of  the  inhahitatitsi  their  policy,  laws,  ciillom*,  wealth, 
charai^er  for  cultivatim^  the  art*  Ix^tli  of  peace  and 
war;  their  princes,  and  other  eminent  mtn  they  have 
produced.  Thtts  Pacatui  has  jjlven  us  a very  elcjjaut 
dcfcnpTton  of  Spain,  iu  his  p nc;yric  upon  the  cm* 
jieror  'l*heodof»us.  who  wa*  born  there. 

Cities  are  praifed  from  much  the  fame  topics  as 
countries.  And  here,  whatever  contribute*  either  to 
their  defence  or  ornament  ou^ht  partLubrly  to  he 
mentioned  5 »s  the  ftrerj^th  of  the  walls  and  fortifica- 
tions, the  beauty  and  fplendor  of  the  buiidinf^s,  whe- 
ther facred  or  civil,  public  or  private.  We  hsve  in 
Herodotus  a very  fine  dcfcrlption  of  Bibylon,  which 
w.rt  once  the  ftron^^rft,  lirced,  and  mod  rcgul.sr  city 
in  the  world.  And  Cicero  has  acrurately  deferibed 
the  ciry  of  Svracufe,  in  the  illand  Sicily,  in  one  01  his 
orations  a)9raiuil  Verres. 

But  fafts  come  much  ofterter  under  the  cogniznocc 
cf  an  orator.  And  thefc  receive  ihcir  commendation 
from  their  honour,  jufticc,  or  advantaxc.  But  in  de- 
feribirtgthem,  ail  the  circumftances  ihouM  be  related 
in  their  proper  order;  and  th-l  in  the  mod  lively  ard 
afieAirsg  manner,  fuited  to  their  different  nature.  Li. 
vy  lias  repnrfcntcd  the  demolition  of  Alb;t  by  the  Ro- 
raau  army,  which  was  fent  thither  to  dtllroy  it,  thro* 
the  whole  courfe  of  that  melancholy  fcenc,  in  a llyle 
fo  moving  and  pathetic,  that  one  can  hardly  forbear 
condoling  with  the  inhabitants,  upon  reading  his  ac- 
count. 

But  in  difeourfes  of  this  kind,  whether  of  praife  or 
difpraife,  the  orator  Ihould  (aj  he  ought  indeed  upon 
all  occafiort)  well  confider  where,  and  io  whom,  he 
fpcaki.  For  wife  wicn  often  think  veiy  differently 
both  of  perfons  and  things  from  the  common  people. 
And  we  find  that  learned  and  judicious  men  are  fre- 
quently divided  in  their  fentiments,  from  the  feveral 
way*  of  thinking  to  which  they  have  been  accuftom- 
ed.  Bcfidcs,  different  opinions  prevail,  and  gain  the 
afeeudant,  at  different  times.  While  the  Roman* 
continued  a free  nation,  love  of  their  coui'try,  liberty, 
and  public  fpirit,  were  principle*  in  the  higheff  cftectn 
among  them.  And  therefore,  when  Cato  killed  him- 
felf,  that  he  might  not  fall  into  the  har.ds  of  C*far, 
and  furvivc  the  liberty  of  hi*  country,  it  was  thought 
an  inftance  of  the  greaieft  heroic  virtue  ; but  after- 
wards,  when  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  an  arbitrary 
government,  and  the  fpirit  of  liberty  was  now  loft,  the 
poet  Martial  could  venture  to  fay. 

Death  to  avoid  *tu  madn^t  furt  to  die. 

A prudent  orator  therefore  will  be  cautious  of  oppq- 
fingany  fettled  and  prevailing  notions  ofthofc  to  whom 
he  addreffei ; unlcfi  it  be  neceffary,  and  then  he  will 
do  it  in  the  foftcll  and  inoft  gentle  manner. 
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Chap.  HI.  Of  Ar^umentt  fuited  ti  DAiherative^uvewunu. 

Difccur/et.  ■’»  ' * 

This  kinJ  of  difeourLs  mull  certainly  have  been 
very  ancient , fiik'c,  doubtlefs,  from  the  firll  beginning  ra  iwe  djf. 
of  mens  converiin*'  together,  they  deliberated  iiponmurfc*.ajrJ 
their  con’-mon  intcreft,  atul  offered  their  advice  to  each 
other.  But  neither  tliofc  of  the  lau  Utory  nor  judi- 
cUl  kind  could  have  been  intro  luccd,  till  mankindc.cm. 
were  fettled  in  communities,  and  foim.!  it  neccifary  to 
encourage  virtue  by  public  reward*,  and  bring  vice 
under  the  re.'lraint  of  laws.  '1  he  eaily  praAice  of 
fuafory'  d.fcourfcs  .ippears  from  facreJ  writ,  where  we 
find,  tiiat  v.!irti  Mules  was  ord.rcd  upon  an  cinbaffy 
into  E *ypt,  he  Mould  have  cactifed  himfelf  fur  wane 
of  c]r>quem.e.  And  Homer  reprefents  the  Greeks  at 
the  tiege  of  I'roy,  as  Hotking  like  a fwann  of  bees  i>> 
hc4i  their  gener-ls  harangue  them.  Nor  is  tins  p .rt 
of  oratory  Icfs  ciuifpicuous  for  its  ufctulnef*  to  man- 
kind, than  for  its  antiquity  ; being  higldy  beneficial  ei- 
liter  ill  couiicib,  camp«,  or  any  focieti'e*  of  men.  How 
many  iniUnces  h.ive  we  upon  record,  where  the  fury 
of  an  enra;;ed  miutitu  !e  hac>  been  checked  and  appea- 
fed  by  the  prudent. and  artful  perfuafiuu  of  fomc  par- 
tividar  perfou  ? *l  he  Uory  of  Agrippa  Mcnenius,  when 
the  common*  of  Rome  withdrew  from  the  fenutors, 
and  retired  out  cf  the  city,  is  too  w'ell  known  to  need 
reciting.  And  how  often  have  armies  been  animated 
and  fired  to  the  molt  dangerous  exploits,  or  rccalicd  to 
their  duly,  when  ready  to  mutiny,  by  a moving  fpcich 
of  their  geueraH  tnaay  iailanccs  of  which  wc  find  in 
hiftory. 

All  deliberation  refpcAii  fumething  future,  fur  It  t* 
in  vain  to  coufult  about  what  is  already  pad.  The 
Ad^JeCt-mattcr  of  it  is,  either  thing*  public  or  private, 
facred  or  civil ; indeed  all  the  valuable  concerns  of  t 

mankind,  botli  prefent  and  future,  come  under  its  re- 
gard. And  the  end  propofed  by  this  kind  of  dif- 
courfe*  is  chiefly  profit  or  inlertft.  But  fince  nothing 
is  truly  profitable,  but  what  is  in  fume  refpetd  good  ; 
and  every  thing  which  is  good  in  ilfelf  may  not  in 
all  circumftances  be  fur  our  advantage ; pioperly  fpeak- 
ing,  what  is  both  good  and  profitable,  or  beneficial 
good,  is  the  eni  here  defigned.  And  tliereforc,  as  it 
fomctlmcn  happens,  chat  what  appears  profitable  ni.iy 
feem  to  interfere  with  that  which  i*  ftriitly  jull  and 
honourable;  in  fuch  cafes  it  is  ceruinly  muff  advife- 
able  to  determine  on  the  fafer  fide  of  honour  and  Juf- 
lice,  notwitiiflaiK^ing  foine  plaufiblc  things  may  be  of- 
fered to  the  contrary  But  where  the  difpute  lies  ap- 
parently between  what  is  truly  hone  ft,  and  fome  ex- 
ternal advantage  propofed  in  oppofition  to  it,  all  good 
men  cannot  but  agree  in  favour  of  honclly.  Sudi  was 
the  cafe  of  Regulus,  who,  being  t Jccu  prifoner  by  the 
Carthaginians,  w:is  permitted  to  go  to  Rome  upon  gi- 
ving his  oath,  that  unlcfs  He  could  perfuadc  the  fenate 
to  let  at  liberty  fomc  young  Carthagiman  noblemen, 
then  prifuners  at  Rome,  in  exchange  for  him,  he  (hould 
return  again  to  Carthage.  But  Keguluc,  w'hcn  he 
came  to  Rome,  was  fo  far  from  endeavouring  to  pre- 
vail with  the  ienatc  to  comply  with  the  defire  of  the 
Carthaginians,  that  he  ufed  all  his  intcrell  to  difluade 
them  from  hearkening  to  the  propcfal.  Nor  could 
the  mod  earneft  intreaties  of  his  neareil  relations  and 
friends,  nor  any  arguments  they  were  able  to  offer, 
eojgage  him  to  continue  at  Rome,  and  not  return  again 
7 to 
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fnvcntlro.  to  Carthage.  He  bad  then  plainly  in  hii  riew,  on  the 
one  fide,  cafe,  fecurily,  afluencc,  honoui-i,  and  the  en- 
joyment of  bit  frieodi } and  on  the  other,  certain 
death,  attended  with  cruel  tormenta.  However,  think- 
ing the  former  not  confident  with  truth  and  juAice,  he 
cbofe  the  Utter.  And  he  certainly  adted  aa  became 
an  honeft  and  brave  man,  in  choofing  death,  rather 
than  to  violate  hia  oath,  llkough  whether  he  did  pru- 
dently in  perfuading  the  fenate  not  to  make  the  ex- 
change, or  they  in  complying  with  him,  we  (hall  leave 
others  to  determine.  Now,  when  it  proves  to  be  a 
matter  of  dtlMte,  whether  a thing  upon  the  whole  be 
really  heneficial  or  nott  at  here  arife  two  parts, advice 
and  difluafion,  they  will  etch  require  proper  heads  of 
argument.  But  aa  they  are  eontrary  to  each  ^ther, 
he  who  is  acquainted  with  one,  cannot  well  be  igno- 
rant of  the  other.  We  (hall  therefore  chiefly  mention 
thofe  proper  for  advice,  from  whence  fuch  aa  are  flitt- 
ed to  diiTuade  will  eafily  be  perceived.  Now  the  prin- 
cipal heads  of  this  kind  are  thefe  following,  which  are 
taken  from  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  thing  it- 
fclf  under  coniivleraiion. 

1.  Plea/urc  often  aflbrds  a very  cogent  argument  in 
difeourfea  of  this  nature.  Every  one  knows  what  an 
influence  this  has  upon  the  generality  of  mankind. 
Though,  as  Quintilian  remarks,  pleafurc  ought  not 
of  iifelf  to  be  propofed  as  a fit  motive  for  aaion  in 
ferrous  difeourfes,  but  when  it  is  defigned  to  recom- 
mend fomething  ufcful,  which  is  the  cafe  here.  So, 
would  any  one  advife  another  to  the  purfuit  of  polite 
literature,  Cicero  has  furnifhed  him  with  a very  ttrong 
inducement  to  it  from  the  pleafurc  which  attends  that 
fludy,  when  he  lays,  **  If  pleafurc  only  was  propofed 
by  ihcfe  fiudica,  you  would  think  them  an  entertain- 
ment becoming  a man  of  fenfe  and  a gentleman.  For 
other  puifuits  neither  agree  with  all  times,  all  ages, 
nor  all  places ; but  thefe  ttudies  trenrove  youth,  de- 
light old  age,  adorn  profperity,  anord  a refu^^c  and 
comfort  in  adverfity,  divert  us  at  home,  are  no  hin- 
dcrance  abroad,  fleep,  travel,  and  retire  with  us  into  the 
country/* 

2.  Profit  or  advantige.  Tbis  has  no  Icfs  influence 
upon  many  pet  font  than  the  former  { and  when  it  re- 
fpcAs  things  truly  valuable,  it  is  a scry  JuA  and  lau- 
dable motive.  Thus  Cicero,  when  he  fenas  bis  boot t of 
oftret  to  his  fon,  which  he  vrrotc  in  JLatin  for  his  ufe, 
advifei  I im  to  make  the  beft  advantage  both  of  his 
tutor's  inflrudions,  and  the  ccnverfatiott  at  Athens, 
’^where  he  then  was ; but  withal  to  perufe  hts  philofn- 
phical  treatifes,  which  would  l>e  doubly  ufcful  to  him, 
not  only  upon  account  of  the  fubjedls,  but  Hkewife  of 
the  language,  as  they  would  enable  him  to  exprefs  him. 
felf  upon  tliofc  arguments  in  Lstio,  which  before  had 
only  ^cn  treated  of  in  Greek. 

3.  Honour}  than  which  no  argument  will  fooner 
prevail  with  generous  minds,  or  inf^lre  them  with 
greater  ardour^  Viigil  has  very  l»eautifuUy  defcril>cd 
Hedor*l  ghuft  appearing  to  ^ncas  the  night  Truy 
was  taken,  and  advifing  him  to  depart,  from  this  motive 
of honour: 

O goddeCs-bom,  efcape  by  timelv  flight 

The  flames  and  horrura  ot  this  fatal  night. 

The  foes  already  have  poflefs’d  the  wsU ; 

Troy  nods  from  high,  and  touers  to  her  falL 
N*  25a 
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Enough  is  paid  to  Prltm*s  itsyal  name  | Invmion. 

Mote  than  enough  to  duty  and  to  fame.  *■  i * 

If  by  a mortal  hand  my  father's  iltrone 
Cou'd  be  defended,  ’twas  by  mine  alone. 

The  argument  here  made  ufe  of  to  perfuade  .£neasto 
leave  Troy  immediately,  is,  that  he  had  drne  "Jl  that 
could  be  expected  from  hlq*.  eithrr  a a good  fuhjedl 
or  brave  foldier,  both  for  his  kiug  and  .-nuntry  | 
which  were  fuf&cient  to  fccure  hi  • honour : and  now 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  rxpccV.d  from  him  when 
the  cit^  was  falling,  and  impodlhlc  in  be  favcJ  { which 
could  It  have  been  preferved  by  human  power,  he  him- 
fclf  had  done  it. 

But  although  a thing  confidcred  i.o  itfeif  appear  be- 
neficial if  it  could  be  attained,  yet  the  expediency  of 
undcitaking  it  may  Hill  be  quellion^ble:  in  which  cafe 
the  foDovring  heads,  taken  from  the  circumfUnces 
which  attend  it,  will  afford  proper  arguments  Co  engage 
in  it. 

(i.)  li\xt poffihitiiy  <A  fucceeding  may  fometimesbe 
argued,  as  one  motive  to  this  ead.  So  Hannibal  en- 
deavoured to  convince  king  Antiochus,  that  it  was 
poflible  for  him  to  conquer  the  Romans,  if  be  made 
Italy  the  Rat  of  the  war  ; by  obTerving  to  him,  not 
6nly  that  the  Gauls  had  formerly  defiroyed  ibcir  city, 
but  that  he  had  himfclf  defeated  them  in  every  battle 
be  fought  with  them  in  that  country. 

(2.j  But  an  argumeat  founded  upon  probaHfJy  wtU 
be  much  more  likely  to  prevail.  For  in  many  affairs 
of  human  life,  men  arc  determined  either  to  profecute 
them  or  uot,  as  the  profpcdl  of  fuccefs  appears  more 
or  lefs  probable.  Hence  Cicero,  after  the  fatal  battle 
at  Pbarfalia,  diffuadcs  ibofs  of  Pompey’s  party,  with 
whom  he  waa  engaged,  from  continuity  the  war  any 
longer  againfl  Cz^r ; becaufe  it  waa  highly  impro- 
bame,  after  fuch  a defeat,  by  which  their  main  (Ireiigth 
was  broken,  that  they  fhould  be  able  to  Band  their 
ground,  or  meet  with  better  fuccela  than  they  had  be- 
fore. 

(3.)  But  further,  fince  probability  is  not  a motive 
ftrong  enough  with  many  perfons  to  engage  in  the 
profecution  of  a thing  which  is  attended  with  confi- 
derable  difficuities,  it  is  often  neceffary  to  reprefent 
the  facility  of  doing  it,  as  a further  reafon  to  induce 
them  to  it.  And  therefore  Cicero  makes  ufe  of  tl.is 
argument  to  encourage  the  Rocr.an  citiaeni  in  opp> 
flog  Mark  Anthony  (who  upon  the  dc.iih  of  Czfar 
had  ttfTumed  an  arbitrary  powei),  by  reprefenting  to 
them,  that  his  circumft4nct.»  were  then  defperate,  ind 
that  be  might  iafily  be  vanquilhed. 

(4  ) Again,  if  the  ihiog  advifed  cm  be  flown  to 
be  in  any  refped^  necefTarv’,  this  will  render  the  mo- 
tive dill  much  dronger  for  undertaking  it  And  there- 
fore Cicero  joins  this  argument  with  the  foribcr,  to 
prevail  with  the  Roman  cltlxens  to  oppofc  .Anihooy, 
by  trlling  them,  that  The  confidetatron  before  them 
was,  not  in  what  circumflaoces  they  fhould  live,  but 
whether  they  (hould  live  at  all,  or  die  with  ignoniny 
anC  difgrace/'  This  way  of  rcafoning  will  fumet  mes 
prevail  when  all  others  prove  ineffectual.  For  Tome 
perfons  are  not  to  be  moved,  till  things  are  brought 
loan  extremity,  and  they  find  thcmfeives  reduced  to 
the  utmoft  danger. 

(5.)  To  th^e  heads  nay  be  added  the  cosfiderx* 

tioo 
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l/n'mfioD.  tiofl  of  thc  rwn/,  wWch  5n  fomc  cafri  carries  great 
• ~ ‘ srdght  vith  it.  As  when  we  advife  to  the  doing  of 
p thing  from  thU  motive^  That  whether  it  fucceed  or 
90t»  it  will  yet  be  of  fcrvive  to  undertake  it.  So  after 
the  great  vidory  gained  by  'niemiilocles  over  the 
' Perfian  fleet  at  the  flraits  of  Salamis,  Mardoniut  ad> 
eifed  Xerxes  to  return  into  Aha  himfclf»  Icfl  the  re* 
port  of  his  defeat  fhould  occafion  an  infurrefiion  in  his 
abfence:  but  to  leave  behind  him  an  army  of  300*000 
men  under  his  command  { with  which,  if  he  ihould 
conquer  Greece,  the  chief  glory  nf  the  conquett  would 
^ redound  to  Xerxes ; but  if  the  defign  mifearried,  the 
difgrace  would  fall  upon  his  generals. 

Thcfc  are  the  prini  ipal  heads  which  furniih  thc  ora* 
tor  with  proper  arguments  in  giving  advice.  Cicero, 
in  his  oration  for  tlie  Manitian  law,  where  he  endea- 
vours to  prrfuadc  the  Roman  people  to  choufe  Pom* 
pey  for  thrir  general  in  the  Miiliridalic  war,  reafoni 
three  of  tbefc  topics,  into  which  be  divides  his 
whole  difenurie  ; namely,  the  ueccllity  of  the  war,  the 

treatnefs  of  it,  and  the  choice  of  a proper  general. 

^odcr  the  Hid  of  thcfc  he  flmws,  that  thc  war  was  ne* 
cenfaiy,  from  four  ccunderatiuns  ; the  honour  of  the 
Roman  Hate,  the  fafety  of  their  allies,  their  own  reve* 
cues,  and  the  fortunes  of  many  of  their  fellow*citixcDS, 
which  were  all  highly  concerned  in  it,  and  called 
upon  them  to  put  a dup  to  the  growing  power  of 
king  hfithridates,  hjr  which  they  were  all  greatly  en* 
daugered.  So  that  this  argument  is  taken  from  thc 
head  of  ntcejjiiy.  The  fecond,  in  which  he  treats  of 
the  greatnefs  of  the  war,  is  founded  upon  the  topic  of 
For  though  he  Ihmva  the  power  of  M'lhri- 
datrs  to  be  very  ^reat,  yet  nut  fo  formidable,  but  that 
he  might  be  fubJued;  as  tvrs  evideut  from  the  many 
adrant.igcs  LucuUu*  had  gained  over  him  and  hib  aU 
fociatrs.  lu  the  third  head,  he  endcavouis  to  prevail 
with  them  to  iulrull  the  management  of  the  wuir  in  the 
hands  of  Pompey,  whom  he  dclcrihes  as  a confumm^te 
grnnal,  for  his  flcill  in  military  aifairs,  courage,  au* 
thoriiy,  and  fuccefs}  in  all  which  qualities  he  repre- 
fents  him  as  fuperior  to  any  oihcr  of  their  gcncr.^Ia 
wiiom  they  could  at  that  time  make  choice  of.  The 
design  of  all  which  w'a>,  tn  perfuade  them,  that  they 
had  very  good  rcufua  to  hope  for  fuccefa,  and  a hap. 
py  event  of  the  war,  under  his  coiidu^.  So  that  thc 
whole  force  of  his  leafuning  under  this  head  is  drawn 
from  ^obuhiliJy.  Tbcfe  arc  the  three  general  topics 
which  make  up  that  Hnc  difeourfe.  Each  of  which 
is  indeed  fupported  by  divers  other  arguments  and  con* 
filerations,  which  wilt  be  obvious  in  pmiflng  tlie  ora* 
tion  itfclf,  and  therefore  need  nut  be  here  enumerated. 
On  the  contrary,  in  another  oration  lie  endeavours  to 
diffuide  the  fenate  from  confenting  to  a peace  with 
Mark  Antony,  hcLaufe  it  w.is  bafe,  dangcious,  and 
impr;:clicahlc. 

Rut  nt)  finall  fkill  a:id  adJrtfs  are  trquired  in  giving 
advice.  For  lince  the  tcftipcrs  and  fentiments  of  man. 
kind,  as  well  as  their  circumflanccs,  ate  very  diffeiciit 
and  various  ; it  is  often  nccifhiry  to  aciominoilute  the 
dircoiirfc-to  their  inclinations  and  opinions  of  things. 
And  tl.crefore  the  wtigliltcll  •rgimicnts  arc  not  al- 
ways the  inofl  pfoner  and  flttefl  to  be  ufed  on  all  oc* 
cafions.  Cicero,  wlw)  was  an  admiralli  m.ifl<r  of  this 
art,  and  kr  ew  perfectly  well  how  to  fuit  wlmt  hc  Caid 
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to  the  uftc  and  teliih  of  his  hearers,  in  treating  upon  Inventi  u. 
thia  fubjcA,  dillingiiifliei  mankind  into  two  forts  \ thc  * ~ ^ 
ignorant  and  unpolifhed,  who  always  prefer  profit  to 
hononr;  and  fuch  as  are  more  civilixed  and  polite,  who 
refer  honour  and  reputation  to  all  other  tilings. 

Vherefore  they  arc  to  be  moved  by  thefe  difTcrcut 
views  : Praife,  glory,  and  virtue,  influence  the  one  t 
while  thc  other  Is  only  to  he  engaged  by  a profpcA  of 
gain  an<l  pleafurc.  Befides,  it  is  plain,  that  the  gene* 
rality  are  much  more  inclined  to  avoid  evils  than  to  pur* 
fue  what  is  good  ; and  to  keep  clear  of  fcandal  and 
difgrace,  ihAn  to  pra^ife  what  u ttuly  gcneiour  and 
noble.  Perfons  likewifc  of  a diflereiit  age  a^k  from 
difTercnt  prtr.ciplcs ; young  mrn  for  the  nioft  part  view 
th.ngs  in  another  ligiit  from  thnfc  who  are  older 
and  have  hid  more  experience,  and  confequently  are  ^ 
not  to  be  iufluenced  by  the  fame  motives. 

Chap.  IV,  0/  Arguments  fuiud  to  JudUial 
Dtjiourjes* 

Im  judielal  contnivcrfici  there  are  two  parties  \ the^^f  b»d*cul 
plaintiff  or  profecutor,  and  thc  defendant  or  perfon 
ciiargcd.  The  fubjedl  of  them  Is  always  fomethiiig 
paft.  And  thc  end  propofed  by  them  Cicero  calls  fuited  to 
ryi/irT,  or  and  tyui/y;  thc  fo.-mcr  of  which  arifesthem. 
from  thc  laws  of  thc  country,  and  the  latter  from  rca* 
foil  and  the  nature  of  things.  For  at  Rome  the  pr** 
tors  had  a court  of  equity,  and  were  empowered,  in 
many  cafes  relating  to  property,  to  relax  thc  rigour  of 
the  written  laws.  But  as  this  fufje^t  is  very  copious, 
and  caufes  may  arife  from  a guat  variety  of  things, 
writer*  have  reduced  them  to  three  heads,  which  they 
call Jiatrty  to  fnine  one  of  which  all  Judicial  proceed* 
ii.gs  may  be  referred  ; namely,  Cf/'e/wr  a it,  w/><u 
it  «,  or  it  it.  By  thc  Jf-itt  of  a caufe  therefore  is 
meant  the  princip'il  quellion  in  difpute,  upon  which 
the  whole  uflair  cl- pends.  Which,  if  it  flops  in  the 
fiffl  inquiry,  and  the  defendant  denies  the’fa^l,  the 
flate  it  called  ronyV<!Vur,iy;  but  if  the  fad  be  acknow. 
lcdged,and  yet  denied  to  be  wiiat  the  advcrfsry  calls 
h,  it  is  tcrmo>!  dtjithivef  but  if  there  is  no  difpute  ei* 
ther  about  the  fadl  or  its  na-ne,  but  only  thc  Juflice 
of  it,  it  is  called  the  flatt  of  qualjf.  as  was  ihown 
more  largely  before  (fi.cn"  ijj.  But  we  there  con* 
fidered  thefe  Aaies  only  in  a genera!  view,  and  deferred 
the  particular  heads  of  argument  propci  for  each  of 
them  to  this  jut'iciui  kind  of  difcourfcs  \ where  they 
mod  frequently  occur,  and  from  which  examples  may 
ealily  be  accommodated  toother  fubje^ks. 

All  judicial  caufes  are  cithcr/m  u/f  Thofe 

arc  called  prrvtUe,  which  relate  to  ihr  right  of  parti* 
cular  perfons;  and  they  arc  iikewj  e called  eiW caufes, 
as  they  arc  ronverfant  about  maltcis  of  property. 

Vultic  caufes  aic  thofe  which  relate  to  puUic  jiilltcc 
and  the  government  of  thc  flate ; whiih  arc  alfo  called 
(umiimi,  becaufc  by  them  crimes  are  proficuted,  whe- 
ther capital,  or  thofe  of  a Icfs  heiuuus  nature.  We  ' 

(hall  lake  the  heads  of  the  arguments  only  from  this 
latter  kind,  becnifc  they  are  more  copious,  and  eafy 
to  be  illuflrated  by  exarrples ; from  which  fuch  at 
agree  to  the  former,  namely, riW  caufes,  w*iU  fufhcicut* 

!y  appear. 

1.  i he  fcnyV^vrai' (late.  When  the  accufed  perfoa 
3 ^ deniea 
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inTrntion.  jgfligg  the  fiA,  there  are  three  thiag»  which  the  pro- 
“ ’ fecutor  has  to  confidcr  ; whether  he  rvouid  hare  done 
it,  whether  he  couUt  and  whether  he  did  it.  And 
hence  arife  three  topic*  t from  the  wi7/,  the  potvtr^ 
and  the  f^ns  or  circumftancea  which  attended  the 
adion.  The  affef^ions  of  the  mind  difeover  the  wt^l } 
ai,  paOion,  an  old  grudge,  a defire  of  revenge,  a re* 
fentment  of  an  iniury,  and  the  like.  Therefore  Ci- 
cero argue*  from  Clodiua’a  haired  of  MHo,  that  he  3e- 
figned  hit  dc4th  ; and  from  thence  infert,  that  he  wai 
the  iggrefTor  in  the  combat  between  them,  wherein 
Clodiua  was  killed.  Thta  ia  what  he  prlnc'pally  endea- 
' Your*  to  proYc,  and  cornea  properly  uader  thia  ftate  : 
for  Milo  owned  that  he  killed  him,  but  alleged  that 
he  did  it  in  hit  own  defence.  So  that  in  regard  to  thia 
point,  Which  of  them  afTaulted  the  other?  the  rharge 
waa  mutual  'I'he  profpe^l  of  advantage  mav  alfo  be 
alleged  to  the  fame  pnrpofe.  Hence  it  it  laid  »f  L. 
Cafliua,  that  whenever  he  fat  aa  judge  in  a cafe  of 
murder,  he  ufed  to  advife  and  move  the  court  to  exa- 
mine  to  whom  the  advantage  arofe  from  the  death  of 
the  deceafed.  And  Cicero  puts  thia  to  Anthony  con- 
« cemi'ng  the  death  of  Cxfar.  **  If  any  one  (faya  he) 

fhould  bring  you  upon  trial,  and  ufe  that  faving  of  Caf- 
fioa.  Cut  * Who  got  by  it?’  look  to  it,  T befeech 

you,  that  you  are  not  confounded.**  To  ihefe  argu- 
ment* mzy  be  adled,  hope  of  impunity,  taken  either 
from  the  clrcumftances  of  the  accufed  perfon,  or  of  him 
who  rufTered  the  iniury.  For  perfnns,  who  have  the 
adrantac'c  of  Intereft,  fneods,  power,  or  money,  arc 
apt  to  think  they  may  eafily  efcape  j a*  Ukewife  fuch 
who  have  formerly  committed  other  Crimea  with  impu- 
nity. Thu*  Ctrero  reprefenta  Clodiua  at  hardened  in 
vice,  and  a’  ove  all  the  reftraint  of  lavra,  from  having 
fo  often  efcaped  punifhmrnt  upon  committing  the 
highert  Crimea.  On  the  eontmry,  fuch  a roofidence 
if  for:  etimea  raifed  from  the  roodltion  of  the  injured 
partY,  if  he  ia  Indigent,  obfeure,  timoroua,  or  deili 
tnte  of  frirnda  : much  more  if  he  haa  an  ill  reputa- 
tion, or  i«  loaded  with  popular  hatred  and  refenlment. 
It  WAR  thi«  prefumption  of  the  obfeurity  of  Rofciua, 
who  lived  in  the  country,  and  hi*  want  of  intereft  at 
Rome,  which  encouraged  hi*  occufert  to  charge  him 
with  kiUifig  Via  father,  aa  Cicero  (how*  to  hit  defence 
of  him.  L.'iftlvt  the  temper  of  a perfon,  hii  view*, 
and  manner  of  life,  are  confiderationa  of  great  mo* 
Trent  ia  thia  matter  For  perfona  of  bad  moral*,  aad 
fuch  aa  are  a-ldifted  to  vice,  are  eaGly  thought  ca- 
pable of  committin'^  any  wickednefa.  Hence  Salbift 
arjnea  from  the  evil  difpoGtion  and  vicious  life  of  Ca- 
tiline, that  he  altered  to  raife  himfelf  upon  the  ruin* 
of  hi*  country.— The  fccood  head  is  the  p'y^rvn  of  do- 
ia^  a 'hini^  : and  there  are  three  things  which  relate 
to  »hia,  tlie  f>Iuce^  the  /iw,  and  opportunity.  Aa  if  a 
t rimr  ia  faid  to  have  been  committed  in  a private  place, 
where  no  other  perfon  was  prefent  t or  in  the  night ; 
or  wh -n  the  iojiu-ed  perfon  was  uoable  to  provide  for 
hi*  defem  e Un.der  thi*  head  mt«  likewife  be  brooght 
in  the  circumftnn'~e*  of  the  perfona  ; as  if  the  accufed 
perfon  wa*  llron  er,  and  fo  able  to  overpower  the 
other;  or  more  a^'live,  and  fo  could  ealily  make  hi* 
efcape.  Cicero  make*  great  ufe  of  thi*  t*jplc  in  the 
' cafe  of  Milo,  and  Ihows,  that  Clod^ia  had  all  the  advAn* 
piget  of  piacfi  timr^  aod  tfporttmitjt  to  execute  bis  de* 


fign  of  kilHng  him.  The  third  head  comprehead*  Inwrnnn. 
tht  Jtgnj  and  circumflanec*  which  either  preceded, ac. ^ 
compaoied,  CFT  followed,  the  commiflion  of  the  fad.  So 

Areata,  or  the  accufed  perfon  betag  fern  at  or  near  the 
place  before  the  faA  wa*  commHt^,ire  circumllaacei 
that  may  probably  precede  murder;  fighting,  crying 
out,  bloodihed,  are  fuch  at  accompany  it ; palenefs, 
trembling,  inconfiftent  anfwers,  hentation,  or  faker- 
ing of  the  fpeech,  fomething  found  -upon  the  perfon 
accufed  which  belonged  to  the  deceafed,  are  fuch  at 
foliaw  it.  Thus  Cicero  prover,  that  Clodiua  had  threat- 
ened the  death  of  Milo,  and  given  out  that  he  fhould 
not  live  above  three  daya  at  the  fartheft Thefc  argu- 

ments, taken  from  conje^nrea,  arc  called  pre/amprmtt 
which,  thongh  they  do  not  dirc^y  prove  that  the  ac- 
cufed perfon  committed  the  ht\  with  which  he  is 
charged  ; yet  when  laid  together,  they  appeared  very 
flrong,  fentence  by  the  Roman  law  might  fomctiaie* 
be  given  upon  them,  to  convid  him. 

Thefe  are  the  topic*  from  which  the  profecator 
take*  hi*  arguments.  Now  the  boftnefa  of  the  defen- 
dant is  to  invalidate  thefc.  ’rherefore  fuch  u are 
brought  from  the  wi//,  he  cither  eudeavoura  to  fhow 
are  not  true,  or  fo  weak  as  to  merit  very  littk  reeard. 

And  he  refiitei  thofe  taken  from  the po^er,  by  proving 
that  he  wanted  either  opportunity  or  abiliry : aa,  d 
he  can  fhow,  that  neither  the  place  nor  time  iniiiled 
on  was  at  all  proper  ; or  that  he  was  then  In  another 
place.  In  like  manner  he  will  endeavour  to  confute 
the  cirnimjhmtfty  if  they  cannot  be  directly  dented,  by 
fhowing  that  they  arc  not  fuch  as  do  neceftarily  ac- 
company the  faA,  but  might  have  proceeded  from 
other  caafea,  though  nothing  of  what  ia  alleged  had 
been  committed  ; and  it  wiU  be  of  great  fervice  to 
aflign  fome  other  probable  caufe.  But  fometimea  the 
defendant  doei  not  only  deny  that  he  did  the  fad, 
but  charge*  it  upon  another.  Tbii*  Cicero,  in  hi* 
oration  for  Rofciua,  not  only  defends  him  fiom  each 
of  thefe  three  beads,  but  likewife  chargei  the  fad  upon 
his  accufera. 

3.  The  dednitivf  ftate,  which  ii  piinctpally  con- 
cerned in  defining  and  fixing  the  name  pioper  to  the 
fad:  though  or.itors  feldom  make  ufe  of  exad  deftoi- 
tions,  but  commonly  choofe  larger  deferiptions,  taken 
from  various  propertiesof  thr  fubjed  or  thing  deferibed. 

The  heads  of  argument  in  this  ftate  are  much  the 
fame  le  both  parties.  For  each  of  them  define*  the 
fad  hi*  own  way,  and  endeavour*  to  refute  the  other’s 
definition.  We  may  illiiftnte  this  by  to  example 
from  Quintilian  : “ A perfon  is  accufed  of  facrilege, 
for  Healing  money  out  of  a temple,  which  belonged  to 
a private  perfon.**  The  f*d  is  owned;  but  the  qoe- 
ftion  is,  tVhdbtr  it  he  properly  facriU^e  ? 'I*he  profe- 
cutor  call*  it  fo,  becaufe  it  was  takrn  out  of  a temple. 

But  fince  the  money  belonged  to  a private  perfon,  the 
defendant  denies  it  to  be  facrilege,  and  fay*  it  is  only 
fimple  theft.  Now  the  reafon  why  the  defendant 
ufe*  this  plea,  and  infift*  upon  the  diftindion,  is,  be- 
caufe  by  the  Roman  law  the  penalty  of  theft  was  only 
four  time*  the  vahic  of  what  was  ftolen  ; whereas  fa- 
crllege  was  puniftied  with  death.  TBc  profecutor 
then  forms  hi)  definition  agreeable  to  hit  charge,  and 
fays,  “ To  Real  any  thing  out  of  a facred  place  ia 
iacr^ge."  But  the  defeadaot  except*  againli  this 

dcfiDilioo, 
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iflTcatkK<4efiahi‘oBt  ttdefeBive;  aid  or^c*»  tk»t  it  doet  noc 
“■  V imouBt  to  facrtlr;;e»  unlefa  the  thiig  ftolen  waa  like* 
wife  ficred.  Aod  tkia  cife  migKt  once*  perbapa*  hvire 
been  ■ o>atter  of  controvcrfjr*  fince  we  find  it  expreraiy 
determined  in  tbe  Pindetla*  that  **  Ao  a^^ioa  of  fa* 
crdege  fhould  not  We,  but  only  of  theft,  igaiofl  any 
one  who  fboutd  flenl  the  goods  of  priTiic  perfont  de* 
pofited  in  a temple.*’ 

The  fecood  thing  is  the  pcoof  brought  by  each 
party  to  fupport  his  dcfmitioo  t as  in  tbe  example 
grren  us  by  Cicero,  of  one  who  carried  bis  caufe 
by  bribery,  and  was  afterwards  prafecuted  again  up- 
on 40-  action  of  preYancation.”  Now,  if  the  defen- 
dant was  call  upon  this  action,  he  was,  by  the  Ro. 
maa  law,  fubjedied  to  tbe  penalty  of  the  former  pro- 
fccution.  Here  the  proTccutor  de&ocs  prevarication 
Co  be,  j4my  irtUry  or  tormptipm  in  thr  tieftmOtirUt  wit/k 
a iiejign  to  perwrt  ymjlitt.  The  defendant,  therefore, 
on  the  othCT  hand,  reflrains  it  to  brilimg  emfy  the  pro- 
ftatiar. 

And  if  this  latter  fenfe  agrees  better  with  tbe  com- 
SHOD  acceptation  of  tbe  word,  the  prol'ccutor  in  the 
third  place  pkada  the  intention  of  the  law,  which 
was  to  compreheod  all  bribeiy  in  judicial  matters 
tinder  the  term  of  prevarication,  la  anfwer  to  which 
the  defendant  endeavours  to  (bow,  either  from  the 
bead  of  contraries,  that  a real  profccutor  and  a pre- 
varicator  are  ufrd  as  oppofite  terms  in  the  Uw  { or 
from  the  etymedogy  of  the  word,  that  a prevaricator 
denotet  one  who  pretends  to  appear  in  the  profccutlon 
of  a caufe,  while  in  reality  he  favouis  the  contrary 
hde ; and  confe^ueot'y,  that  money  given  for  tliis  cod 
only  can,  in  the  fenfe  of  the  law,  be  called  prevarica- 
tion* 

Laftty,  the  profccutor  pleads,  that  it  is  uarcaibnable 
that  be  who  does  nat  deny  the  faA  (bould  eicape  by 
a cavil  about  a word.  But  tbe  defendant  infifts  upon 
his  expHcution  as  agreeable  to  the  law  t and  fays,  the 
find  is  mifreprefented  aod  blackened,  by  affixing  to  it 
• wrong  name. 

3.  The  third  ftate  is  that  of  qoaAiy^  in  which  tbe 
difpute  torna  upon  the  juftice  of  an  adion.  And  keie 
tbe  defendant  doca  not  deny  be  did  the  thing  he  is 
charged  frith  % but  aiTeits  it  to  be  right  aod  equitable, 
from  the  circnmftancei  of  tbe  cafe,  and  tbe  motives 
which  induced  him  to  it. 

And,  fir  ft,  he  Idoietiraet  alleges,  the  reafon  af  doing 
it  was  in  order  to  pvcveot  fome  other  thing  of  worie 
eonreqoeoce,  which  would  otberwife  have  happened. 
We  have  an  ioftance  of  this  in  the  bfe  of  lupamiooB- 
das,  who,  with  two  other  generals  Joined  in  the  com- 
mand with  him,  marched  the  Theban  army  into  Pelo- 
ponoefus  againft  tbe  Lacedemonians  ; but  by  the  m- 
ftuence  of  a contrary  fadion  at  home,  their  oomratf- 
fions  were  Cuperfeded,  aod  other  generals  fent  to  com. 
numd  the  army.  But  Epaminondas,  being  feafible 
that,  if  he  obeyed  this  order  at  that  time,  it  would  be 
attended  with  tbe  lufs  of  the  whole  army,  aaJ  cuofe* 
qocntly  the  rnin  of  tbe  fUlc,  refufed  to  do  it  i ami 
having  perfuaded  the  other  generals  to*  do  the  like, 
they  happily  finilhed  the  war  in  which  they  were  en- 
ga^^  ; and  upoa  tbclr  return  homc^  Epaminondas 
taking  the  whole  matter  upon  himfcli^  on  his  trial 
was  acquitted.  The  arguments  proper  in  this  cafe 
art  uken  from  she  juftice,  ufefuloels,  or  neceffity,  of 


the  a6^ion.  Th^accufer  therefore  will  plead,  tRatthe  Tnyvotum.  ^ 

fsA  was  not  juft,  profitable,  nor  neceftary,  coofidrred  ***^  ' 

either  in  itfelf  or  comparatively  with  that  for  the 

fake  of  which  it  is  fiud  to  have  been  done  t and  he 

will  endeavour  to  (how,  that  what  the  defendant  af- 

figns  for  the  reafon  of  what  he  did  might  not  have 

happoued  as  he  preteiiis.  Befides,  he  will  leprefcnt 

of  what  ill  confequence  it  mull  be,  if  fuch  crimes  go 

unpunifticd.  The  defendant,  on  the  other  hand,  will 

argue  from  the  fame  heads,  and  enJeavour  to  prove 

the  fadl  was  juft,  ufeful,  or  neceifiry.  And  he  will 

further  urge,  that  no  jtift  c(lia>slo  can  be  made  of 

auy  idion,  but  from  the  circumftances  which  attend 

it ; as  the  delign,  occafion,  and  motivei  fur  doing  it : 

which  be  will  reprefent  in  the  moft  favourable  light 

to  his  own  caufe,  and  endeavour  to  fet  them  in 

fuch  t view,  as  to  Induce  others  to  thtuk  they  could 

not  but  have  done  the  (ame  in  the  like  circtuu- 

fiances.  * 

Again,  the  caufe  of  an  adion  is  fomeiimcs  charged 
by  the  defendant  upon  the  paity  who  received  the 
damage,  or  fome  other  perfon,  who  either  mide  it 
neceflar}',  or  injuined  him  co  do  it.  The  firft  of  thel'e 
was  Milo’s  plea  fur  killing  Clodius,  breaufe  he  af- 
faulted  him  with  a defign  to  take  away  bis  life.  Here 
the  fadt  is  nut  dented,  as  in  tbe  calc  of  Rufeius  above- 
meuliooed,  under  (he  cotyeHural  ftatc  } but  juftilied 
from  the  reafon  of  doing  it.  For  that  an  alTanin  mi,^ht 
be  juftly  killed,  Cicero  fhow's  both  from  law  and  rea> 
fon.  Tbe  accufer,  therefore,  in  fuch  a cafe,  will,  if 
there  be  room  for  it,  deny  the  truth  of  this  allega- 
tion. So  the  friends  of  Clodius  affirmed  that  Milo 
was  tbe  aggreftbr,  and  not  Clodius ; which  Cicero, 
in  bis  defence  of  Milo,  principally  labaurs  to  refute. 

In  ilie  fecond  cafe,  the  profccutor  will  fay.  No  one 
ou^ht  to  offend  becaufe  anotlicr  has  olfcuded  firll.; 
which  defeats  the  courfe  of  public  juftice,  readers  the 
laws  ufelefs,  ^ad  deftroya  the  authority  of  the  nugi- 
finite.  The  defendant,  on  tlie  other  hand,  will  en- 
deavour to  reprefent  the  dangeT  and  ncccniiy  of  tbe 
cafe,  which  required  an  iminediite  remedy,  and  in 
that  nuBQcr ; and  urges,  that  it  was  vain  and  Lm* 
peadicable  to  wait  for  redrefs  in  tbe  ordtaary  wsy.aod  ' 

therefore  no  ill  confequence  can  arife  to  the  public. 

'Thus  Cicero,  in  defending  Sexttus,  who  was  prufe- 
cuted  for  a riot  in  bringing  armed  men  into  the  forum, 
fhows  that  his  defi^n  was  oaty  co  repel  force  with 
force;  which  was  then  neceffary,  there  being  no  other 
means  left  far  the  people  to  aifemble,  who  were  ex- 
cluded by  a mob  of  the  contrary  party.  Of  the  third 
cafe  we  have  alfo  an  example  in  Cicem,  who  tells  ae, 
tbas  in  making  a liaguc  between  the  Ronsua  an  I 
Samnitea,  a certaon  young  nobleman  was  ordered  by 
the  Roman  general  to  hold  the  fwine  {dcftgncd  for  a 
fscrifice)  ; but  the  fenate  aftcrwirds  difapproving  U»c 
terms,  and  delivrring  op  their  general  to  the  San.- 
nitca,  it  was  moved,  Whetlier  thii  young  man  oo^bt 
not  liltcwife  to  be  given  up.”  1 hofc  who  were  for  it 
might  fay,  that,  to  aliege  the  command  of  another, 
is  not  a iufficient  pica  for  doing  an  ill  adioa  ; aud 
this  is  what  the  Roman  Inw  now  cxprcfily  dedarea. 

But  ill  aofwcr  to  that,  it  might  be  replied,  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  obey  die  coniaund  of  hii  general, 
who  wat  aafwcrable  lor  his  own  orders,  and  not  thofc 
who  were  obliged  to  execute  thuoi  j and  therefore,  to 
3 C a give 


rjilizi.: 
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|rvr*i»lrtn.  np  this  youn!»  nobleman  woullbe  to  puniih  otic 
' prrfon  for  the  (;uiU  uf  another. 

LafUy,  a faA  i»  fometimea  rather  excufcd  thin  de* 
femlcd,  by  plndin»  that  it  was  not  done  dcfignedlr, 
or  with  any  ill  intent.  This  is  railed  c&nrejhm  : and 
canfifti  of  two  partv,  and  infreaty  1 ne  former 

reprtfents  the  matter  ai  the  tffe  h of  inidrertency^ 
chance,  or  ncctfRty.  Arillotl;  givea  ui  an  example 
of  madteilcocy  or  impnidence  in  a woman  at  Athens, 
who  pave  a young  man  a lovc-pmion,  which  killed 
him  ; for  which  fhc  was  tried,  but  acquitted  : thouj;h 
aftrrwtrda  this  was  made  criminal  by  the  Roman 
Jaw.*  The  cafe  of  .'^draAus,  as  related  by  Hero-^oim, 
li  an  Inllancc  of  chance  $ who  beimr  intrutled  by 
Croefuawith  the  rare  of  his  fon,  as  they  were  hunting, 
killed  him  accidentally  with  a javelin  which  he  threw 
at  a boar.  It  is  nrceflity,  when  a perfon  cxcufei  hia 
making  a default,  from  Arefs  of  weather,  ficknefi,  or 
the  like.  I’luis  Cicero  pleaded  hii  lUnefs,  contrived 
by  the  fatigue  of  a lon7  journey,  as  an  rxcufe  for  not 
appearing  in  the  fenate  upon  the  fummons  of  Mark 
Antony,  who  threatened  t»>  oblige  him  to  it  by  pulling 
his  houfe  down.  But  what  the  defendant  here  attn« 
hutea  to  inadvertency,  chance,  or  nerefitty,  the  oppo- 
hte  party  will  attribute  to  drlign,  negligence,  or  fomc 
other  culpable  reafon;  and  reprefent  it  as  a matter  io* 
jiiriooi  to  the  pu'  lie  to  introduce  fuch  precedents  } 
and  nlfo  produce  inltances,  if  thit  can  be  done,  where 
the  like  excufea  have  not  hern  admitted.  On  the 
other  hand,  th.*  defendant  will  infitl  on  his  innoernre, 
and  Oiow  the  hardfhip  and  feverity  of  judging  mens 
anions  rather  by  the  event,  than  from  the  intention : 
that  fuch  a procedure  makes  no  difference  between 
the  innocent  nnd  the  guilty  j but  mull  neceffarily  in- 
volve many  honefl  men  in  ruin  and  dcAru^ion,  dif- 
courage  all  virtuous  and  generous  defigns,  and  turn 
greatly  to  the  prej  tdicc  of  hum.in  fo.’'lety.  He  will 
alfo  '-onfider  the  inilanoes  allegol  by  the  accufer,  and 
fhow  the  diff-renre  l>ctwren  th^m  and  his  own  cafe. 
And,  UfUy,  he  will  have  recutirfe  to  intreaty,  or  a 
fubmiHlve  adirefs  to  the  equity  and  clemency  of  the 
court,  or  pirty  offended,  for  pardon;  as  Cicero  has 
done  in  hit  oration  to  Cxfar,  in  favour  of  h.iga* 
rius. 

Chap.  V.  0/  the  Chnraftcr  and  AJdrefs  of  an 
Orator. 

rr»i'ri[ty  HATfiiC  confiJcrcd  and  explained  the  firft  part  of 
of  mmnerviaventian,  which  furuiihca  the  orator  with  fuch  argu. 
i!cceff4ry  tnQ^cnta  at  are  neceffary  for  the  proof  of  hit  fubjeel, 
•'^  **■*  ”^**  to  fhow  what  arc  the  propermeans  tocon- 
ref  eS  to  ediatr  the  minJa  of  hri  hearers ; to  gain  their  affec> 
(hara^rr  tiun;  and  to  recommend  both  himfelf,  and  what  he 
andadi;ef$  fiyi,  to  theirgood  upioiun  and  cftcem.  For  the  parts 
of  invention  are  commonly  thusdillinguiihcd}  that  the 
firfl  refpe^s  the  of  the  dih  ourfe,  the  fccond  the 

fptaker%  and  the  third  the  ixartrj.  Now  the  fecond 
of  thefe,  w'bat  we  have  at  prefent  to  explain,  is  by 
Quintilian  called  a ftrcfiri^iy  ff  niunntri.  And  in  or- 
der to  exprefs  this,  it  is  neceffary,  as  he  tells  ns,  **  that 
every  thing  appear  cafy  and  natural,  and  the  diipoA 
tion  of  the  fpeakcr  be  eifeovered  by  hit  words.”  We 
may  form  an  cafy  concepiion  of  this  fiom  the  cosducl 
of  fuch  petfons  as  arc  mod  nearly  concerned  incacb 


others  welfare.  As  when  rehtiofls  or  friends  converfe  lavenn*-. 
together  upon  any  affiin  of  importance,  the  temper  * 

and  difpofttion  of  the  fpeaker  plainly  Ibows  ilfelf  by 
hit  words  and  manner  of  addrel's.  .-tnd  what  nature 
here  dire^ls  to  without  colouring  or  difguife,  the  ora- 
tor is  to  endeavour  to  perform  by  his  aru  Though 
indeed,  if  what  a perfon  fays  be  inconfiAcnt  with  his 
ufual  ronducd  sml  behaviour  at  other  times,  he  can* 
not  expe^  it  fhoiild  gain  much  credit,  or  m^ke  any 
deep  impreflian  upon  his  hearers : which  may  lie  one 
reafon  why  the  ancient  rhetoricians  make  it  fo  necef- 
far,.  qualihestion  in  an  orator,  that  he  be  a good 
man  ; fince  be  thould  always  be  conQficnt  with  him* 
felf,  and,  as  we  fay,  talk  in  charsder.  And  there- 
fore it  is  highly  requifiie,  that  he  fliould  not  only  gain 
the  {kill  of  affuming  thofe  qualities  which  the  nature 
and  circumffanccB  of  his  difeourfe  require  him  to  ei- 
prefs  i but  Hkewife,  that  he  fhould  ufe  his  utmoA  cn* 
detvouri  to  get  the  real  habits  implanted  tn  his  mind. 

For  as  by  this  means  they  will  be  always  expreffed 
with  greater  cafe  and  facility  ; fo,  by  appearing  con- 
ftsntly  in  the  rourfe  of  hia  life,  they  wJl  have  more 
weight  and  influence  upon  particular  occafloos. 

Now  there  are  four  qualities,  more  efpecially  fuited 
to  the  character  of  an  orator,  which  fhould  alwayi  ap- 
pear in  his  difeourfes,  in  order  to  render  what  he  fays 
acceptable  to  his  hearers;  and  thefe  are,  ^fdom,  w- 
tfgriiyt  htnewtlencty  and  moAtJly. 

1.  IVifdom  is  neceffary;  Ixcanfe  we  eafily  give  into 
thofe  whom  we  effeem  wifer  and  more  knowing  thsu 
ourfelvet.  Knowledge  is  very  agreeable  and  plcafsnt 
to  all,  but  few  make  very  great  improvements  in  it; 
either  by  reafon  they  are  employed  in  other  nccelTiry 
affairs,  and  the  mind  of  man  cannot  attend  to  many 
things  at  once;  or  bccaufc  the  way  to  kaowtedge  at 
6rff  is  hard  and  difficult,  fo  that  perfons  either  do  not 
care  to  enter  upon  the  purfuit  of  it,  or,  if  they  d«,  they 
are  many  timn  foon  difcuuraged,  and  drop  it,  for 
w-aot  of  fuflicient  refolution  to  furmount  itsdifHcuUics. 

Such,  therefore,  as  either  cannot,  or  do  not  care  to 
give  themfrlves  the  trouble  of  examining  into  things 
themfeives,  mull  take  up  with  the  rrprcrentalion  of 
others  ; and  it  is  an  eafe  to  them  to  hear  the  opinioa 
of  perfons  whom  they  effeem  wifer  than  themfeives. 

No  one  loves  to  be  dc(  eived  ; and  thofe  who  arc  fear- 
ful of  being  mlHed,  arc  p^eafrd  tn  meet  with  a perfon, 
in  whofc  wifdore,  as  they  think,  they  can  fsfely  trull. 

The  character  of  wifdom  therejore  is  of  gpeii  fcrvice 
to  an  orator,  fioce  the  greater  part  of  mankind  arc 
fwayed  by  authority  rather  than  arguments. 

2.  But  this  of  itfelf  is  not  fuflicient,  iinlcfs  the  opi* 
nion  of  mtey^rtty  be  joined  with  tL  Nay,  fo  far  from 
it,  that  the  greater  knowledge  and  underlUnding  s 
man  is  fuppofed  to  have,  unlefs  he  likewife  have  the 
character  of  an  hunell  man,  be  is  often  the  more  fuf- 
pelted.  For  knowledge  without  honelly,  is  generally 
thought  to  difpofe  a perfon,  as  well  as  qualify  him,  to 
deceive. 

3.  And  to  both  thefe  qualities  the  appearance  of 
klndncfs  and  ^mevoWr  (hould  likewife  be  added-  For 
though  a perfon  have  the  reputation  of  wifdom  and 
honelly,  yet  if  we  apprehend  he  is  either  not  wcllaf- 
fcL^ed  to  us,  or  at  Icall  regardU-fs  of  our  iniercA,  we 
arc  in  many  cafes  apt  to  be  jealous  of  him.  Mankiad 
arc  naturally  fwiycd  by  their  afTcC'lioos,  and  much  io' 

flacoced 
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In-rcstion,  flaenced  through  lore  or  fricndflitp;  anJ  therefore  no» 
thing  ha*  a greater  lendernty  to  ludace  fKiiooM  to  cre- 
dit what  ifi  faid,  than  intimations  of  adcvfion  and  kind* 
nrfi  The  bcil  oraiori  have  i>ecn  always  fcntiiile 
what  great  influence  the  cxprelTion^  of  kindncls  and 
benevolence  have  ti|>oa  the  minda  of  others,  to  induce 
them  to  believe  the  truth  of  wb^t  they  fay;  and  tlitie* 
fore  they  frequently  endeavour  to  impref^  them  with 
the  opinion  of  it.  Thus  Demofthcncs  begins  his  ceU* 
brated  oration  for  Ctefipi.on,  **  It  is  my  hcany  prayer 
(fays  he)  to  all  the  deities,  that  this  my  defeuce  may 
be  received  by  you  with  the  fame  attcvlion  which  I 
have  always  exprclTcd  for  you  and  your  city.’*  And 
it  is  a very  fine  image  of  it  which  we  have  in  Cicero, 
vhcre,  in  nrder  to  ii-fluence  the  judges  iu  favour  of 
Milo,  he  introduces  him  fpeakiog  t'tU!>)  as  became  a 
brave  man*  and  a palriotf  even  upon  the  fuppolition  he 
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But,  as  hat  been  faid  already,  great  care  is  to  Uc  Ii)vrm™. 
taken  ilut  ihefe  chandlers  do  aot  appear  feigned  ' » ■ ' * 

cuunterfrit.  Fur  what  is  fictitious  can  feldom  be  tong 
concealed.  And  if  this  be  once  difcovcred,  it  makes 
all  that  is  faid  fufpe^ted,  how  fpeciout  foever  it  may 
other  wile  appear. 

It  is  lurlhcr  ncccffary,  that  the  orator  fhould  know 
the  world,  and  be  well  acquainted  with  the  different 
tempers  aud  difpofitiont  of  mankind.  Nor  indeed  can 
•iiyi  one  rcafonably  hope  to  fuccccd  in  this  province, 
without  well  conlidcring  the  circumllances  of  time  and 
place,  with  the  fciitimcaU  and  difpofitions  of  thofc  to 
whom  be  fpeaks  ; which,  according  to  Arihoile,  may 
be  dilliiiflrutlhej  four  ways,  as  they  difeover  themfclves 
by  the  leveral  haiMt  tnd  fTtunu  of 

mankind.  And  each  of  ihefc  require  a different  con- 
duct and  maimer  of  addrefs. 


fkould  be  condemned  by  tliein : **  I bid  my  t'cUciwci-  The  aJrStont  denote  certain  emotions  of  the  mind, 
tisena  adieu : may  they  continue  flounlhing  and  pro-  which,  during  thrir  continuance,  give  a great  turn  to 
fperous;  may  this  famous  city  be  ptcfcived,  my  moff  the  difpofilion.  For  love  prompts  to  ene  thing,  and 
dear  country,  however  it  has  treated  me  ; may  my  fei*  hatred  to  another..^  'The  like  may  be  faid  of  anger, 
low  citineos  mjoy  pence  and  tranquillity  without  me,  lenity,  and  the  reff  of  thorn. 

fioce  1 80  not  to  enjoy  k with  them,  though  I have  Pvrfuns  differ  llkewifc  according  to  the  various  ha- 
procured  it  for  them  : 1 will  withdraw,  1 will  be  of  their  mind.  So  ajull  man  is  iodinec!  one  way, 
gone.’*  and  an  unjuft  man  anuthcr  { a tempcialc  mao  to  this, 

4.  Modtjiy.  It  is  certain,  that  what  is  roodefUy  and  an  iutemperate  man  to  the  contrary, 
fpoken  ti  generally  belter  received  than  what  carries  And  as  to  the  fcvcral  oget  of  men,  Ariftoile  haa 
in  it  an  air  of  boldnefi  and  confidence.  Molt  ptrfons,  deferibed  them  very  accurritcly  ; and  how  petfons  are 
though  ignorant  of  a thing,  do  not  care  to  bethought  differently  affe^cd  in  each  of  them.  He  divides  the 
fo  ; and  would  have  fome  deference  paid  to  their  un-  lives  men,  confidc-red  as  hearers,  into  three  lUires  * 


dcrltanding.  But  he  who  delivers  himfelf  in  an  airo- 
gant  and  affuming  way  feems  to  upbraid  his  hearers 
with  ignorance,  while  be  does  not  leave  them  to 
judge  tor  themfclves,  bur  dictates  to  them,  and  as  it 
were  demands  their  aflent  to  what  he  f-tys  ; which  is 
certainly  a very  improper  method  to  win  upon  them. 
For  not  a few,  when  Lonvinerd  of  an  erroi  in  fucli  a 
way,  will  not  own  it  ; but  will  rather  adhere  to  tlteir 


youth,  middle  age,  and  old  age — Young  men,  he  lays, 
have  generally  ftiong  paffiuiis,  and  arc  very  eager  to 
obtain  what  they  dclire;  but  are  likcwifc  very  mutable, 
fo  that  the  fame  thing  docs  not  pluafe  them  long. 
They  arc  ambitious  ol  prail'e,  and  quick  in  their  rc- 
fcntmcnts  : lavdh  of  their  tiiouey,  ai  not  having  ex- 
perienced the  want  of  it:  (tank  and  op?n,  bccaufe 
they  have  not  often  been  deceived  j and  credulous  for 


former  opinion,  than  feem  forced  to  think  right,  when 
it  give*  another  the  opportunity  of  a triumph.  A 
prudent  orator  therefore  will  l>ehavc  himfelf  with  mo- 
defty,  that  he  may  not  feem  to  infult  his  hearersi  and 
will  fet  things  before  them  in  fiich  an  engaging  man- 
ner, as  may  remove  all  prejudice  cither  frunf  bis  per- 
fon  or  what  he  aflerts.  'I'his  is  particularly  ncccilsry 
in  the  exordium  of  a difeourfr.  If  the  orator  fet  out 
with  an  air  of  arrogance  and  ollcntation,  the  felf- 
love  and  pride  of  the  hearers  will  be  prcfcntly  awaken- 
ed, and  will  follow  him  with  a very  Tifpicious  eye 
throughout  all  bis  progrefis.  His  modeffy  lliuuld  dil- 
cover  itfrlt  not  oidy  in  his  expreffioni  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  in  his  whole  manner;  in  his  looks,  in  his 
geffurcs,  in  the  tone  of  his  voice.  Kvery  auditory 
take  in  good  part  thofe  marks  of  refpecl  and  awe, 


the  lame  reaiun.  They  readily  hope  the  bdl,  bccaufe 
they  have  not  fuffered  much,  and  are  therefore  not  fn 
f:i.ii;vle  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs;  for  whidi 
rcafon  thi  y arc  bkewilc  mote  eal'ily  deceived.  Tluy 
arc  modcii,  from  their  little  acquaintance  with  the 
world.  'I'hey  love  runipaiiy  and  cheerfulnLC»,  from 
the  briflcocfs  ut  their  fpiriis.  la  a word,  they  grne- 
raliy  exceed  in  what  they  do ; love  viob-ntly,  bate 
violently,  and  ad  in  the  fame  manner  through  the 
reft  of  their  conduct.— The  difpolltion  of  uid  men  t» 
generally  contrary.to  the  form.:t.  'I'bcy  arc  cautious, 
and  enter  upon  nothing  hall.ly  ; having  iu  the  cotirlc 
of  many  years  been  often  impofed  upon  ; havirg  of- 
ten  erred,  and  expnienced  the  prevailing  comiptiou 
of  human  affaits ; for  which  reafun  they  are  likewife 
fufpictous,  and  moderate  ia  their  affcclioos  either  of 


which  are  paid  to  them  by  one  who  tddrcncs  them. 
Indeed  the  raodefty  of  an  introduAion  ffiuuld  ucver 
betray  any  thing  mean  or  abjed.  It  is  always  of 
great  ufe  to  an  orator,  that  togetber  with  mt^efty 
and  deference  to  his  hearers,  he  Ihould  fhow  a certain 
fenfe  of  dignity,  an'fing  from  a perfuafion  of  the  ju* 
fttce  or  impoitance  of  the  fulnecd  on  which  he  is  to 
fpeak.  For  to  fpcak  timoioufly,  and  with  hefitation, 
deffroys  the  credit  of  what  is  offered;  and  fo  far  as  the 
fpeaker  feems  to  diftrull  what  he  fayi  himlclf,  he  of- 
ten induces  others  to  do  the  like. 


love  or  hatred.  'I'hcy  purfue  nothing  great  and  uoblc, 
and  regard  only  the  necclTarics  uf  life,  l^ey  love 
money  ; having  Icamt  ty  cxperien:e  the  diffi-ulty  of 
getting  it,  aad  how  caiily  it  is  loft.  They  are  tear- 
ful, which  makes  them  provident.  Commutily  full  of 
complainu,  from  bodily  infirmities,  and  a deficiency 
of  fpiiiti.  Tbcy  picafe  themfclves  rather  with  the 
memory  of  what  is  psft,  than  with  any  future  prufpccl ; 
having  fo  (hort  a view  of  life  before  them,  in  tom- 
panfon  of  what  is  already  gone  : (or  which  rcafon 
alTo,  they  love  lu  talk  of  things  pail ; and  prefer 

them 
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iirvcntion.  thfcra  to  what -it  prcfcnt,  of  which  thcT  have  but 
‘ little  rclilhf  and  know  they  iruft  (hortly  leave  them. 

They  are  fooo  angry»  but  not  to  eiceft.  Laftly, 
they  are  compaflionate,  from  a feofc  of  their  own  in- 
fimutic»i  which  makes  them  thick  thenrelves  of  all 
perHuns  moft  expofed.-— Perfons  of  a middle  age*  be- 
twixt thefe  tn-o  extremes,  ai  they  are  freed  fiom  the 
rafhaefs  and  temerity  of  youth,  fo  tliey  have  not  yet 
fiiffered  the  decays  of  old  age.  Hriicc  in  every  thing 
they  generally  obfenre  a better  cundud.  They  are 
neitber  fo  haAy  in  their  aflent  ai  the  one,  nor  fo  mi* 
nntcly  fcruptilouaas  the  other,  bot  weigh  the  tx-afoni 
of  things.  They  regard  a decency  in  their  anions  t 
are  careful  and  iadnUrioaif  and  as  they  undertake 
what  appears  jnfl  and  laudable  upon  better  and  more 
deliberate  confideration  than  young  perfont,  fo  they 
purfue  them  with  mote  vigour  and  rcfolutlon  than 
thofe  who  are  older. 

As  to  the  different  foriunet  of  mankind,  they  may 
be  conlideredas  noble,  rich,  ar  powerful^  andthecon* 
trary  to  there.-^-Tbofe  of  high  both,  and  noble  ex- 
trsciion,  arc  generally  very  tender  of  their  honour, 
and  ambitiuiu  to  increafe  It  ; it  being  natural  for  all 
perfons  to  deOre  an  addition  to  thofe  advantages  of 
wlJcb  they  find  themfclvrs  already  poffcffcd.  And 
they  arc  apt  to  confider  all  othera  as  much  their  in- 
feriors, and  therefore  cxpeCl  great  regard  and  defe- 
rence ihoulii  be  (hown  them.— Riches*  when  accom« 
paiiied  with  a generous  temper,  command  rcfpcA 
from  the  opportunities  they  give  of  being  uteful  to 
others ; but  they  ufually  elate  the  mind,  and  occaiton 
pride.  For  as  money  it  commonly  faid  to  command 
all  things,  thtd'e  who  are  polVdled  of  a Urge  Oiare  of 
it,  cxpeA  others  fhould  be  at  their  back  ; lioce  they 
. enjoy  that  which  all  defire,  and  wluch  moll  perfons 

make  the  muin  puifuit  of  their  lives  to  obtain. — But 
noihiug  is  mure  apt  to  fwell  the  mind  than  power. 
This  is  what  all  men  naturally  covet,  even  when  per- 
haps they  would  not  ufe  it.  But  the  views  of  iucK 
perfons  arc  generally  more  noble  and  generous  than 
of  thufc  who  only  puitue  riches  and  the  heaping  up 
of  money.  A ftatc  contrary  to  thefe  gives  a contrary 
turn  of  mind;  and  iu  lower  life,  pet  Tons  difpoiitions 
tfualJy  differ  according  to  their  ftjtion  and  circum* 
llaiicev.  A citizen  and  a courtier,  a merchant  and  a 
foUicr,  a fehoUr  and  a peafant,  as  their  purfuits  arc 
different,  fo  is  generally  their  turn  and  difpofitton  of 
mind. 

It  is  the  orator's  buhnefs*  therefore,  to  conffder  thefe 
fcreral  charsders  and  ciicumffances  of  life,  with  the 
different  bias  and  w-ay  of  thinking  they  give  to  the 
mind  ; that  he  may  fo  condudl  himfclf  in  his  beha- 
viour and  manner  of  fpeakitig,  as  will  render  him  moil 
acceptable,  and  gain  him  the  good  effeem  of  thofe 
whom  be  addreffes. 

Chap.  Vi.  Of  the  Pajfhnt^ 

CO 

Ir  isncccf-  As  it  often  highly  necolTary  for  the  oraijr,  fo  k 
f^^.thoi.gh  rcq.itres  b's  greatdi  Ikill,  to  engage  tin.*  paffions  in  his 
*** 'a**e  the  Quintilian  calls  this  iht  foul  unJ  fpira  of  hit 

©f  And,  doubllcfsr,  notluiig  more  difeovera  its  c«- 

thc  paf.  pile  over  the  minds  of  mtn,  than  this  power  to  excite, 

koa».  appeafe,  and  fway  their  piiuonr,  cgtceably  to  Ire  dc- 

fign  of  tjic  fpexkcr.  Hence  we  mevt  with  tkcc*ia;:ac* 
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ters  of  aJmirM,  Jhitut  and  ether  fplcndid  tkler*  invwuMn. 
aferibed  to  eloquence  by  ancient  wiitera.  It  has  in-  * 

deed  been  ebjedfed  by  fame,  that  whstever  high  enco- 
miums may  ^ given  of  this  art  by  the  a-imirers  of  it, 
it  is  however  difingenuous  to  deceive  and  irapole  upon 
mankind,  at  thofo  feem  to  do,  who,  by  engaging 
their  pafbana,  give  a bias  to  their  minds,  and  uke 
them  off  from  the  confideration  of  the  truth  ; whereas 
every  thing  Ihould  be  judged  of  fiom  the  reafons 
brought  to  fupport  it,  by  the  evidence  of  which  it 
ought  to  (land  or  fsU.  But  in  anfwer  to  this,  it  may 
be  coftfidered  that  all  fallacy  is  not  culpable-  We 
often  deceive  ohiUlren  for  their  good  i and  phyliclans 
focnetimes  impufo  on  their  patients,  (o  come  at  a cure. 

And  why,  therefore,  when  pcrfoa»  svdl  not  be  pre- 
vailed with  by  reafon  and  argument,  may  not  an  ora- 
tor rndeavour,  by  engaging  their  paflloas,  topcrfuadc 
them  to  that  which  is  for  their  aKlvaatage  ? Beffdea, 
Quintilian  makes  It  a neceffary  qualiffcation  of  an  ofo- 
tor,  tliat  he  Be  an  honed  man,  aid  one  who  will  not 
abufc  his  arc.  But  hucc  thofe  of  a contrary  charac- 
ter win  leave  no  methods  untried  in  orde^to  carry 
their  point,  it  is  rcquifite  for  thofe  who  defign  weU 
to  be  acquainted  with  all  their  arts,  without  which 
they  will  not  be  a match  for  tliem  ; as  in  military 
affairs  it  is  highly  advanisgeous  for  the  general  of  an 
army  to  get  himietf  informed  of  all  the  defigni  and 
liratagems  of  the  caemy,  in  order  to  counterad  them. 

Indeed  this  part  of  oratory  Is  not  neceffary  at  all  limea, 
nor  in  all  pLsres.  'Fhe  better  prepared  perfons  are  to 
confider  truth,  and  atl  upon  the  evidence  of  it,  the  ' 

Icfs  oc(  aijon  there  appears  for  it.  But  the  greater  part 
of  mankind,  either  do  nat  duly  weigli  the  force  of  ar- 
guments, or  refufe  to  a(l  agreeably  to  their  evidence. 

And  where  this  is  the  cafe,  that  peifons  will  neither 
be  convinced  by  reafon,  nor  moved  by  the  authority 
of  the  fpeaker,  the  only  way  left  to  put  them  upon  ac- 
tion, is  to  engage  thvir  pafoons.  For  the  |>a(&ons  are 
to  the  mind,  what  the  wind  is  to  a (hip:  they  move, 
and  ca-'-y  it  forward } and  he  who  is  without  ibem,  is 
in  a manner  without  a^ioo,  dull  and  lifelefs.  'Hisre 
is  nothing  grest  or  noble  to  be  performed  in  life, 
wherein  the  psHinns  are  uot  concerned.  I'hc  Stoics, 
tliercfore,  who  were  for  eradicating  the  paflioas,  both 
maintained  a thing  in  itfclf  impr>nihle,  end  which,  if  it 
was  polTible,  would  be  of  the  greatell  prejudice  to  man- 
kind. For  while  they  appeared  foch  zealous  affertom 
of  the  govxmnKnt  of  reafon,  they  fcarcc  left  it  aa|r 
thing  to  govern ; for  the  authority  of  reafon  is  prin- 
cipally cxcTcifcd  in  ruling  and  moderating  the  pdihons, 
which,  when  kept  in  a due  regulation,  arc  the  fprings 
and  motives  to  virtue.  Thus  hope  produces  patience, 
and  fear  induilry  ; and  the  like  might  be  (hown  of  the 
red.  I'hc  paffioiti  therefore  are  not  to  be  extirpated, 
as  the  Stoics  ailierted.  but  put  under  the  direction  and 
condu^  of  reaibn.  Indeed  where  they  arc  uiigovcru- 
able,  and  rehll  the  controul  of  reafon,  they  are,  as 
fome  have  Giiy  called  them,  rf  iht  mind ; and 

(icqnenily  harry  men  into  vice,  and  the  greateff  raif- 
fortunes  of  life  : jull  as  the  wind,  when  it  blows  mo- 
tkrately,  carries  on  tlie  (hip  ; but  if  it  be  too  boiffe- 
rous  and  vicdtiit  m.;y  overfet  her.  The  charge  tlicre- 
fore  brought  againil  this  art,  for  giving  rules  to  in- 
(lutncc  the  psihons,  appears  grcundlels  and  unjuff ; 
fiacc  the  proper  ufe  of  the  paffiuirs  is,  not  to  hinder  tlie 
2 exeicife 
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iBvtoeioR.  extfrcifc  of  reafon,  but  to  cnpiyc  men  to  ad  a|freeaUf 
‘ to  reafon.  And  if  ao  11!  ufc  be  fometimei  made  of 
this  it  ia  not  the  fault  of  the  art,  but  of  the  artift. 

We  (hall  here  confider  the  paflioai.  as  they  may  t>c 
fepantety  referred,  either  to  dfHbera^ 

or  juJicwl  difeourfes ; though  they  are  not 
wholly  conhned  to  any  uf  them. 

Of  the  paf-  *'  iUmonpraUvf  kind,  we  may  refer  joy  and 

fioQ.  whjch.^*'^^^t  and  htsirtd,  emulation  and  contempt. 
may  be  re*  yoy  tt  an  elation  of  the  mind,  ariling  from  a fenfe 
fcrM  to  of  fome  prefeot  good.  Such  a refle^on  naturally 
creates  a pleafant  and  agreeable  fenfatlon,  which  endt 
cuarfen  •**  * delightful  calm  and  ferenity.  I’his  is  heightened 
by  a defeription  of  former  evils,  and  a comparifon  be* 
tween  them  aud  the  prcGrni  felicity.  Thus  Cicero 
endeavours  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  his  feUow*citiacns 
the  higheft  fenfe  of  joy  and  delight  at  Catiline’s  de- 
parture from  Rome,  by  reprefenting  to  them  the  im- 
minent danger  which  threatened  both  them  and  the 
city  while  he  continued  among  them. 

Sorrow,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  uneafinefi  of  mind 
arifing  from  a fenfe  af  foree  prefeot  evil.  This  pafGon 
has  generally  a place  in  funeral  difeourfes.  And  it 
may  be  heightened,  like  the  former,  by  comparifan, 
when  any  pall  happmefs  is  fet  in  oppofition  to  a pre* 
fent  calamity.  Hence  Cicero  aggravates  the  furrow  at 
Rome  occaiioiied  by  the  death  of  Meteilus,  from 
hii  charaAcr,  and  great  ferviecs  to  the  public,  while 
living. 

Juroe  excites  ua  to  efleem  any  perfon  for  fome  ex* 
cellcncy,  aud  to  do  him  all  the  good  in  our  power.  It 
is  diflingiiidted  from/Wme^r^,  which  is  mutual;  and 
therefore  love  may  continue  where  fricndfhip  is  loll  ; 
that  is,  the  affcdlion  may  remain  on  one  Hde.  And 
when  we  afTid  a perfon  from  no  other  motive  but  to 
do  him  a kindncfs,  Aridotle  calli>  this,ycwf*Ti>(V/.  i.ove 
takes  its  rife  from  a variety  of  caufes.  Gencrofity,  be- 
nevolence, integrity,  gratitude,  courtefy,  and  other 
focial  virtues  are  great  incitements  to  lo%e  sny  one 
endued  with  fuch  qualities.  And  prrfons  generally 
love  thofe  who  are  of  a like  uifpoijiion.  with  them- 
felves  and  purfue  the  fame  views.  It  is  therefore  the 
chief  art  of  a Haiterer  to  fuit  himfclf  in  every  thing  to 
the  inclination  of  the  perfon  whofe  good  grares  he 
courts.  When  the  orator  would  excite  till*  atfeftiun 
towards  any  perfon,  it  ia  proper  to  Ihow,  that  he  is 
poflefled  of  at  lead  fume,  if  not  all,  of  thefe  agiccaUle 
qualities.  When  the  confpirators  with  Catiline  were 
to  be  brought  to  juftice,  Cicero  was  very  fenfible  of 
the  envy  he  fhould  contradl  on  that  account,  arid  how 
ocedTary  it  was  for  him  to  fecure  the  lore  of  the  Ro- 
man fenate  for  his  fupport  and  protei^ion  in  (hat  cri- 
tical juncture.  And  (his  he  vtideavoura  to  do  in  his 
fourth  oration  againft  Catiline,  by  reprefenting  to 
them  in  the  molt  pathetic  manner,  that  all  the  la- 
bours he  «n«lerwent,  the  difficulties  he  conTiicted  with, 
and  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  expofed  on  that  ac- 
count, were  not  for  his  own  fake,  but  for  their  fafety, 
qairt,  and  hnppinefs. 

Hatred  is  oppofed  to  love,  and  produced  hy  the 
eontrary  difpcfiliont.  And  therefore  perfons  hate 
thofe  who  never  did  them  any  injury,  from  the  ill 
opinion  they  have  of  their  bafc.and  vicious  inclrna- 
lions.  So  that  the  way  to  excite  this  paffion  is,  by 
fhowing  that  any  one  has  committed  f^ume  btioous 


fa6l  with  an  ill  intent.  And  the  more  nearly  alTvSed  Inveno^ 
perfons  art  by  fuch  aClions,  in  what  they  account  of  “ **  " * 

the  greated  concern,  the  higher  in  proportion  their  ha- 
tred nfes.  Since  life  ihercfurc  i*  edeemed  the  moil 
valuable  good,  Cicero  endeavours  to  tender  Mark  An- 
tony odious  to  the  citixens  of  Rome,  by  deferibing 
hu  cruelty. 

Emmiation  is  a difquiet,  occahoned  by  the  felicity 
of  another,  not  becaufe  he  enjoys  it,  but  becaufe  we 
defire  the  like  for  ourfcives.  So  that  this  paffion  is  in 
kfelf  good  and  laudable,  as  it  engages  men  to  purfue 
thofe  things  which  ate  fo.  For  the  proper  ohjcAi  of 
emulation  arc  any  advantages  of  mind,  body,  or  for- 
tune, acquired  hy  Au«ly  or  labour. 

Emulation  therefore  is  excited  by  a lively  reprefen- 
tation  of  any  defirable  advantages  which  appear  to  be 
attainable,  from  the  example  of  others  who  arc  or 
have  been  poifefled  of  them.  But  where  the  felicity  uf 
another  occahont  an  uncariaefs,  not  from  the  want  of 
it,  but  becaufe  he  enjoys  it,  this  paffion  is  called  envy, 
which  the  ancients  dcfcribe  as  an  hideous  inonfler, 
feedirig  upon  itfelf,  and  being  its  own  toi  mentor. 

Ariftotle  juftly  obferves,  that  it  moll  ufaally  affirms 
fuch  perfons  as  were  unce  upon  a level  with  thofe  they 
tnvy.  For  moll  men  natumlly  think  fo  well  of  them- 
feives,  that  they  are  uneafy  to  fee  thofe  who  were  lor- 
merly  their  equals  advanced  sbuve  them.  But,  as  this 
is  a bafe  and  vicious  paffiun,  the  orator  is  not  to  br  in- 
formed how  to  excite  it,  but  how  to  teffen  or  remove 
it.  And  the  method  prcfciilred  by  Cicero  for  this 
purpofc  is,  to  fhow  that  the  things  which  occadoned 
it  have  not  happened  to  the  envied  perfon  undeferved- 
ly,  but  are  the  juA  reward  of  his  induilry'  or  virtue  ; 
that  he  docs  nut  fo  much  convert  them  to  his  own  pro- 
lit  ot  plcufiire,  as  to  the  benefit  of  others;  and  that 
the  farr^c  pains  and  difficuUte$  arc  necclTary  to  pr«- 
ferve  them  with  which  they  were  at  tirll  acquiicl. 

Contempt  is  oppofed  to  emulation,  and  {.rifes  from 
rnifetioduA  in  things  not  of  ihemfelves  vicious : As 
where  a perl'on  either  a«s  btlow  his  Aation  and  cha- 
radcr,  or  aftecu  to  do  that  for  wiiich  he  is  not  qua- 
lified. Thus  Cicero  endeavours  to  expofe  Csecilius, 
and  bring  him  into  contempt  of  the  court,  for  pre- 
tending to  rival  him  in  the  accufation  of  Verres,  for 
uhiih  he  was  altogether  unfit. 

2.  lo  dchberatire  difeourfes  may  be  referred  fear,  of  tlie  paf- 
i&p/',  and /io/a/.  fiuni  which 

Hear  arifes  from  the  apprehenfion  of  fome  great 
impending  evil.  For  the  greateft  evils,  while  they^",(,jriii,a 
appear  at  a diflancr,  do  not  much  affcA  us.  Suchddcouifcs. 
perfons  occafion  fear,  who  arc  pofficlTed  of  power, 
cfpeciilly  if  they  have  I ecn  injnresJ,  or  apprehend  fot 
likewifc  thofe  who  are  addiAed  to  do  injuries,  orw'ho 
bear  ns  an  ill  will.  And  the  examples  of  others,  who 
have  fuffered  in  a like  cafe,  or  from  the  fame  pcrfon«, 
help  to  excite  fear.  From  the  circumAances  therefore 
either  of  the  thing  or  perfon,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
for  the  orator  to  oficr  fuck  arguments  as  may  be  pro- 
per to  awaken  this, paflroii  So  DemoAhenes,  when 
he  would  perfuade  the  Athenians  to  put  thcmfclvcsin 
a condition  of  defence  a'/ainlt  king  Piiilip,  enumerates 
the  ftveral  eAs  of  hoftiltty  already  committed  by  him 
againA  the  neighbouring  Aates.  And  becaufe  mens 
private  cuocerns  generally  more  afficA  them  than 
what  relates  to  the  public,  it  ii  proper  fometimea 
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iaventi'r.  fhow  the  ncctfTiry  connexion  ihefc  have  with  each 

■ ' other,  and  how  iIk  niln  of  one  draws  the  other  af' 

ter  it. 

The  contrary  pafllnn  to  fear  \%  hope;  whi’cli  arife* 
either  from  a profpe6l  of  Tome  future  good,  or  the  ap- 
prehenfton  of  fafety  from  thufc  things  which  occiGon 
our  fear-  Young  perfons  are  calily  induced  to  hope 
the  beft,  from  the  vigour  of  their  fpirita.  And  thole 
who  have  efcaped  former  dangers  are  encouraged  to 
hope  for  the  like  fiicccfs  for  the  future.  Tlie  examplea 
of  others  alfo,  efpeci^tly  of  wife  and  conhderate  mrD» 
have  often  the  fame  effect.  To  hod  them  calm 
and  fidate  when  expofed  to  the  like  dan/era,  natu« 
rally  creates  confidence  and  the  hopes  of  fafety.  But 
nothing  gives  perfons  fuch  firmncls  an  ! fteadinefa  of 
mind,  under  the  apprehtiiftoti  of  any  dithcultictf,  as  a 
confeioufnefs  of  their  ow-n  integrity  and  innocence.  # 
l^trt  dangers  come  from  wliat  qturtcr  they  wlU,  they 
are  bell  prepared  to  receive  them.  'I‘hcy  cm  calmly 
view  an  impending  temped,  obferve  the  way  of  tisap* 
proach,  Slid  prepare  themfelves  in  the  bell  manner  to 
avoid  it.  In  Cicero’s  oration  for  the  Manilian  law, 
be  encourages  the  Roman  citizens  to  hope  for  fuccefs 
ag&inll  Mithridates,  if  they  chofe  Pompey  for  their 
gencial,  from  the  many  tnllancca  of  his  former  fuc- 
CefTrs,  which  he  there  enumerates. 

Shame  arifes  from  the  apprchenfion  of  thufe  things 
that  hurt  a perfon’s  charadtr.  MtHitJiy  has  been  wile* 
ty  implanted  in  mankind  by  the  great  Author  of  na* 
tore,  at  a guardian  of  virtue,  which  ought  for  this 
reafon  to  be  cherifited  Mrith  the  greacell  care  : becaufe, 
as  Seneca  has  well  obferved,  **  tl  it  be  once  loti,  it  it 
fcarcc  ever  to  be  recovered.'*  Therefore  the  true  caufc 
or  foundation  of  fhame  is  any  thing  bafe  or  vicious  ; 
for  this  wounds  llic  character,  and  wtU  not  hear  re* 
firdion.  And  he  mull  arrive  at  no  fmall  degree  of 
infcnfibility,  who  can  (land  againll  fuch  a charge,  if 
be  be  confi-iotii  to  himfclf  that  it  is  jull.  Therefore,  to 
deter  perfons  from  vicious  adtons,  or  to  expofe  them 
for  the  comm'ffion  of  them,  the  orator  endeavours  to 
fet  them  ID  fuch  a light  as  may  mod  awaken  this  paf* 
fion,  and  give  them  the  greateft  unearmefs  by  the  re* 
fiction.  .‘Vnd  becaufc  the  bare  reprefentatiou  of  the 
thing  itfelf  is  not  always  fuiTtcient  for  this  purpofe, 
he  fometime*  enforces  it  by  tidargii^  the  view,  and 
introducing  thofe  perfons  as  wituencs  of  the  fa6l  for 
whom  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  the  greateft  regard. 
'I'hus,  when  fomc  of  the  Athenians,  In  an  arbitintion 
about  certain  lands  which  had  been  rcfeiTcd  to  thjm 
by  the  contending  parties,  propofed  it  as  the  (horteft 
way  of  deciding  the  controverfy,  u»  take  the  poiTcf* 
fion  of  them  Into  their  own  hands  ; Cydias,  a member 
of  the  aflembly,  to  dllfuadc  them  from  fuch  an  unjaft 
a^ion,  defired  them  to  imagine  theinfclves  at  that 
time  in  the  general  afT-mMyof  the  iUtrs  of  Greece 
(who  would  »1  he>ir  of  it  (hortlyh  and  then  confiOer 
how  it  was  proper  to  a^.  But  uhere  perfons  labour 
under  an  excefs  of  modefty,  which  prevents  them  from 
exerting  thcmfelves  in  things  fit  and  laud  ibic,  it  may 
rninctimes  be  necefTiry  to  (bow  t^at  it  is  faulty  and  ill 
grounded.  On  the  other  hand,  mmaJeJly^  or  impu- 
dence, which  coniills  in  a contempt  of  fuch  things  as 
aifecl  the  reputation,  can  never  be  too  much  difeou- 
raged  and  expofed.  And  the  w'ay  of  doing  this  is 
to  make  ufe  of  fuch  arguments  as  are  mull  proper  to 
N'  2J3. 
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excite  (hame.  We  have  a very  remarkable  Indiece  of  ibvrt  tiafi. 
it  in  Cicero’s  fccond  Philippic,  wherein  he  al&xcs  this  *'  '"v  — * 
charader  upon  Mark  Antony  through  every  fccne 
of  bia  life. 

3.  To  judicial  difeourfet,  may  be  referred  anger  and  of 
4»;/y,  /vyr,  ^x\A  imU^tuUion.  fion$  »hkii 

An^r  is  a refentment,  occafioned  by  fomc 
or  injury,  done  without  any  juft  reafon.  Now 
are  more  incliocd  to  refent  fuch  a coodud,  at  theycourl^ 
think  they  lefs  deferve  it.  Therefore  perfona  of  di- 
Aimfeinu  and  figure,  who  exped  a regard  fitould  be 
paid  to  their  charader,  can  the  lefs  bear  any  indica* 
tions  of  contempt.  And  thofe  who  are  cmiDcnt  in 
any  profrlfiou  or  faculty,*  arc  apt  to  be  otfended  if 
refieclions  are  call  either  upon  their  reputation  or  art. 
Magiftrates  alfb,  and  perfons  in  public  ilations,  fomc* 
times  think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  rcfcot  indigni* 
ties,  for  the  fupport  of  their  office.  But  nothing 
fooncr  infliimes  this  palfion,  than  if  good  fcrvices  are 
rewarded  with  Hlghtj  and  ncglcd.  The  iaftance  of 
Narfes,  the  Roman  general,  is  remarkable  in  this 
kinil ; who,  after  he  had  been  fuccefsful  in  his  wars 
with  the  Goih>,  falling  under  the  difplcafurc  of  the 
emperor  JuHin,  was  removed  from  the  government  of 
Italy,  and  received  ty  the  eenprefs  with  this  taunt» 

7hot  be  muji  le  fiat  to  ^eaxt  among  tie  girU  ; which 
fo  provoked  him,  that  he  faid  he  would  w’cave  fuch  a 
web  as  they  (hould  never  be  able  to  unravel.  And 
accordingly,  he  foon  after  brought  down  the  Longo* 
bards,  a people  of  Germany*  into  Italy;  where  they  fet- 
tled thcmfelves  in  that  part  of  the  country,  which  from 
them  is  now  called /.offi/W./y.  (SecNAASss).  Thetime 
and  place  in  which  an  injury  w-as  done,  and  other  cir- 
cumilanccs  that  attended  il,  may  likew-ife  contribute  ve- 
ry much  to  heighten  the  faifl.  Hence  DemoUhenes,  ia 
his  oration  againll  MIdias,  endeavours  to  aggravate  the 
injury  of  being  fttuck  by  him,  both  as  he  wu  then  a 
magiftratc,  and  becaufc  it  was  done  at  a public  felli* 
val.  From  hence  it  appear'^,  that  the  perfona  who 
moft  ufualiy  occafion  this  paftloH  arc  fuch  aa  ncgled 
the  ruUa  of  dccen<  y, -contemn  and  infult  others,  or 
oppofe  (heir  inclination* ; as  llkewirc  the  ungrateful, 
and  thofe  who  v olate  tbt-  ties  of  fricndfiiip,  or  requite 
favuiini  with  iojurlci.  But  when  the  orator  endea* 
vours  to  cxritc  anger,  he  fhmild  be  careful  not  to  ex- 
ceed due  bounds  in  aggravating  the  charge,  left  what 
he  fays  appear  rather  to  proceed  from  prejudice,  tbaa 
a ftticl  regard  to  the  demerit  of  the  a^ion. 

J.eHitj  is  the  remiffion  of  anger  The  defigns  of 
mens  anions  are  principally  to  be  regarded  ; and  there- 
fore w'itat  is  done  ignorantly,  or  through  inadvertency, 

Is  fooner  forgiven.  Alfo  to  acknowledge  a fault,  fub- 
mil,  and  aik  pardon,  are  the  ready  means  to  take  off 
refentment.  For  a generous  mind  is  fion  cooled  by  fub- 
niiffion.  Befidct,  he  who  repents  of  his  fault,  docs  real, 
ly  give  the  injured  party  foinv  falitfadlion,  by  punilh- 
in;'  bimfelf ; as  all  repuuancc  Is  attended  with  grief 
and  umafinefs  of  mind,  and  this  is  apt  very  much  to 
abtte  ibe  deCrc  of  reveu  fe.  As,  on  the  contrary,  no- 
thing is  more  provoking,  than  when  the  offender  ei- 
ther audar  ioufty  juHities  the  fac^l,  or  confidently  de- 
nies It.  Men  arc  likcwife  worit  to  lay  afide  their  re- 
fentment, when  their  adverfarlcs  happen  by  fomc 
other  means  to  fuffer  what  they  think  a fulficient  fa- 
tisfaCtiou.  Laftly}  cafy  circumilaacca,  a lucky  inci- 
1 dcut. 
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or  tny  thtnfif  which  girfi  the  nmd  e turn  to 
tnlrth  «n4  plcefuret  hai  a oatural  tendency  to  remove 
anjifer.  For  anger  i«  accompanied  with  pain  and  uq« 
euSntf«t  which  very  ill  fuit  joy  and  cheerfuinefa.  The 
orator,  therefore,  in  order  to  aflutre  and  pacify  the 
mrnHa  of  hit  auditor*,  will  endearoar  to  leflien  their 
npinion  of  the  fault,  and  by  that  meant  to  take  off 
the  edge  of  ihcir  rtfentment.  And  to  this  purpofc,  it 
wiD  he  ytoper  cither  to  reprefent  that  the  thing  wai 
not  defigned,  or  that  the  party  it  forry  for  it ; or  to 
'met^tion  hit  former  fervicet ; at  alfo  to  ihow  the  credit 
and  reprnntion  which  will  be  gained  by  a generout 
forgtreneft«  And  thia  Uft  topic  it  very  artfally 
wrought  tio  hj  Cicero,  in  bit  addicfa  to  Cxfar,  ia  fa- 
vour of  Liganut. 

Pifj  arifet  from  the  ealamltiet  of  others,  by  reflec- 
ting, ih.’l  wc  ourfrlvet  are  liable  to  the  like  ntttfar. 
tunes.  So  that  evila,  conlidered  at  the  common  lot  of 
human  nature,  are  principally  the  caufc  of  pity.  And 
thi#  maket  the  dlfcimec  between  pUy  and  g9oJ  wHl, 
which  arifet  merely  from  a regard  to  the  circumflances 
'of  thofe  who  want  our  aHlftance.  Dot  eonfldcring 
the  onerruinty  of  everr  thing  about  ut,  he  muft  feem 
in  a manner  divefted  of  humanityi  who  haa  no  com- 
panion for  the  calamitiea  of  othert ; fince  there  is  no 
afllid^inn  wbidi  happens  to  any  man,  but  cKher  that, 
-or  fome  other  as  great,  may  fall  upon  him&lf.  But 
thefe  perfons  are  generally  fooneft  touched  with  this 
pafHon , who  have  met  with  misfortunes  tbemfelves.  And 
by  how  much  greater  the  diftrefs  is,  ot  by  howmuch  the 
perfon  appears  lefs  deferving  it,  the  higher  pity  does  it 
excite:  for  which  resfos,  perfons  arc  gencrallr  moll 
moved  st  the  oiisfortnncs  of  their  rrlatfons  and  ^ends, 
nr  thof<  of  the  beft  figure  ai>d  ebaradcr.  The  orator, 
iherefowe,  in  order  to  excite  the  ipcater  pity,  will  en- 
deavour tn  heighten  the  idea  of  ^ calamity,  from  the 
fcvcral  <ircumftanrer  both  of  the  thing  itMf  and  the 
perfon  who  lakours  under  it.  A fine  example  of  this 
•may  be  feen  in  Cirrru’i defence  of  Murvna,  cap.  40.  &c. 

as  oppofed  tn  girjr,  is  an  uneafioefs  at 
the  felicity  of  another  who  does  not  feem  to  deferve 
it.  But  this  rerpeiis  only  external  advautagea,  fuch 
as  riches,  honours,  and  the  Kke : for  virtues  caunot  be 
the  obje^  of  this  paflion.  Ariftotle  therefore  fayt, 
**  that  pity  and  indignation  are  generally  to  be  found 
in  the  fame  perfons,  and  are  bcRh  evidences  of  a good 
difpofition.**  Now  the  orator  rzeitet  this  paffioo,  by 
I 


fliowin?  the  perfon  to  be  onwofthy  of  that  fellcit?  lavention.^ 
which  he  enjoys.  AnJ  as,  in  orier  to  move  compaf-  » "* 
fion,  it  is  fometimet  of  ufe  to  compare  the  former  hap- 
py ftate  of  the  perfon  with  his  prefeot  calamity ; fo 
here,  the  greater  indignation  it  raifed,  by  comparing 
his  former  mean  circnmilancet  with  his  prefent  td- 
vancement : as  Cicero  does  in  the  cafe  of  Vstioiui 

Thefc  are  the  pafltons  with  which  an  orator  it 
principally  concerned.  In  addrelfing  to  which,  not 
only  the  greateft  warmth  and  force  of  expreitton  is 
ten  ntceffary  ; but  he  muft  likewife  firft  endeavour  t# 
imprefi  hit  own  mind  with  the  fame  paflion  he  would 
excite  in  othert. 

A mao  may  convioce*  nnd  even  perfuadc  others  to 
ad,  by  mere  reafon  and  argument.  But  tliat  degree 
of  eloquence  which  gainl  the  admiration  of  mankind, 
and  properly  deno.minatcs  cue  tn  orator,  ii  never  found 
without  warmth  or  p^tlBnn.  Pafljun,  when  in  fuch  a 
degree  as  to  roufe  and  kindle  the  mind,  without  throw- 
ing it  out  of  the  pofleflion  of  itfcl/,  is  univerfaily 
found  to  exalt  all  the  humim  powers.  .1/  renders  the  * 

mind  infinitely  more  enlightened,  more  penetrating, 
more  vigorous  and  mafterly,  than  it  is  in  its  calm  mo-  ^ 

ments.  A man,  a^uated  by  a ftroog  paillcQ.  becomea 
much  greater  than  he  is  at  other  times.  He  is  confet* 
out  of  more  ftrength  and  force  ; he  utters  ,rreater  fen- 
tlments,  eonceives  higher  defignj,  and  executes  them 
with  a boldnefs  and  a felicity  of  which  on  other  occt- 
fioas  he  could  not  think  himfelf  capable.  But  chiefly, 
with  refped  to  perfuaiion,  is  the  power  of  paffioo  felt. 

Almoft  every  man  in  paflion  ia  eloquent.  Then  he  is 
at  BO  lofs  for  w-ordt  and  arguments  He  traafmiu  to 
othert,  by  a fort  of  contagions  fympathy,  the  warm 
ientiments  wluch  he  feels  \ his  looks  and  geftures  ave 
all  perfuafive  ; ami  nature  here  fliows  herfcTf  infinitely 
more  powerful  than  art.  This  is  the  foundation  of  « 
that  juft  and  noted  rule.  Si  w me  Jtere^  d»Iemlum  ^ 
primxm  ipji  t 'Ai. 

The  warmth,  however,  which  we  expreft,  muft  be 
fuited  to  the  occafioo  and  the  fubjed  ( for  nothing  cun 
be  more  prepofterous  than  an  attempt  to  tntr^uce 
great  vehemence  into  a fubjed,  which  ft  either  of  flight 
importance,  or  which,  by  its  nature,  requires  to  be 
treated  of  calmly.  A temperate  tone  of  fpecch  is  that 
for  which  there  is  moft  frequent  occafioo  ( and  he  who 
is  on  every  fubjcfl  psfConate  and  vehement,  will  be 
confidered  ta  a Uuftcrer,  and  meet  with  little  Tvgurd. 


PahtII.  Op  disposition. 


% 

AS  /nvmtion  fnpplies  the  orator  with  oeceflary  ma- 
terial*, fo  DiJ^jihom  drredi  him  bow  to  place 
them  in  the  isofl  proper  and  fuitable  order.  Difpofi. 
lion  therefore,  confidcred  as  a pan  of  oratory,  natn- 
raily  follows  invention.  And  what  is  here  chiefly  ki- 
tended  by  it  is,  the  placing  the  feveral  parts  of  a dtT- 
couric  in  a juft  method  and  dependence  upon  one  aa- 
wtber. 

Writers  are  net  all  agreed  in  detenoiDiBg  the  parti 
of  an  oration  t though  the  difference  is  rather  in  the 
manner  of  coofidering  them,  than  in  the  things  then*. 
fdves.  But  Ckero,  wlKna  wc  fliaU  here  folkm,  men* 
VouXni.  Fanl, 


tiens  fix,  namely,  /a/rsAitfMa,  //srrathtif  Prtpojrthit, 
CenfirmeuioHp  Con^tat'mn^  aad  CMehi/ion, 

Chap.  1.  Of  the  frttroduSHon, 

Thx  defign  of  this  is  to  prepare  the  minds  of  theint’odsc* 
hearers  for  a fuitable  reception  of  the  reasaioiag  yurts 
that  are  to  follow.  And  for  this  end,  three  thrngs^^**”*. 
are  requifite  \ that  the  orttor  gain  the  gso4  ^^nien  of^“/^ 
his  hearer*,  that  he  fectire  their  n/lmOva,  and  give  theBsudiesec, 
fume  general  motien  of  hii  fubje^  • giem  s 

i,  (rWapM/DU.  When  the  orator  introduces  hisC*^^ 

3D 
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piFl>  fi’ino.difcourfe  will)  perfoi>,hc  w ill  b<  careful  to  Oo 

' y " * il  with  mexierty,  am!  feem  rather  to  extenuate  his  v:r- 
tuc3  anil  abilities*  than  to  magnify  them.  And  where 
the  mturc  of  the  fohjecl  may  feem  to  require  it,  he 
will  enieavour  to  (how,  that  fome  |u(l  and  good  rca- 
fon  induced  him  to  engage  in  it.  We  hare  a rcry  fine 
example  of  this  in  Ciccro*i  oration  for  the  poet  Au- 
lu&  Licinim  Archiaa,  which  begins  thus : If  I hare 

nny  natural  genius,  which  I am  fcnfible  is  very  {mall, 
<>r  any  ability  in  fpcaking,  wherein  I own  I h.ivc 
been  very  converfant  $ or  any  (kill  acquired  from  the 
rtudv  and  precepts  of  the  bed  mis,  to  which  my  whole 
life  has  been  devoted  \ this  Aulus  Licinius  has,  in  a 
particular  manner,  a right  to  demand  of  me  the  fruit 
of  all  thefe  things.  For  as  far  back  as  I can  remem- 
ber, an]  call  to  mind  what  pafFrd  in  my  youth  to  the 
prtfent  time,  he  has  been  my  chief  advilcr  anJ  encou* 
r^ger  both  to  undertake  and  purfuc  'this  courfe  of 
iludies.**  When  the  orr.tor  fets  out  with  the  perfons 
•f  thofc  to  whom  the  difeourfe  is  made,  it  is  not  un- 
ufual  to  commend  them  for  their  virtues,  and  thofc 
c rpccialty  which  have  a more  immediate  rehtion  to  the 
prefent  fuhjefl.  'J'hus  Cicero  begins  his  oration  of 
thanks  for  the  pardon  of  Marcellui,  with  an  enco- 
mium upon  the  mildnefs  clemency,  and  wifdom  of 
Czfar,  to  whom  it  was  addrelTed.  But  fomettmesthe 
orator  cxprefTcs  his  gratitude  for  pail  favours  | as  Ct- 
erro  has  done  in  his  oratlona,  both  to  the  people  and 
fenate  of  Rome,  after  his  return  from  banidiment. — 
And  at  other  times  he  declares  his  concern  for  them 
and  their  intered  ; in  which  manner  Cicero  begins  his 
fourth  oration  a^'^aind  Catiline,  which  was  made  in  the 
fenate.  '*  1 per%:eive  (fays  he)  that  your  countenan- 
ces and  eyes  are  tufticd  on  me ; 1 perceive  that  you  are 
folicitoui,  not  only  for  your  own  darrger.  and  that  of 
f the  date,  but  for  mine  likcwife,  if  th.'\t  fhoiild  be  re- 

moved. Vour  affe»rtjon  forme  Is  plcafant  in  mlifor- 
tunes,  and  gntcful  in  forrow  ; hut  I adjure  you  to 
)?y  it  afidc,  and,  forgetting  my  fafety,  confiJer  your- 
fclves  and  your  children.**  But  Injudicial  cafes,  both 
the  character  of  the  perfon  whofe  caofe  he  erpoufes, 
and  that  of  the  adverfe  party  likcwife,  furnifh  the 
orator  with  arguments  for  exciting  the  good  will  of 
his  hearers:  'Hie  former,  by  commemor.itiiig  his  vir- 
tues, (lignity,  or  merits,  and  fometimes  his  misfor- 
tunes and  CBlamiiics.  So  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of 
Fbccus,  begins  his  oration  in  commending  him  on  the 
account  of  his  fervices  done  to  the  public,  the  dignity 
of  his  family,  and  his  love  to  his  country.  And  De- 
modhrnes,  in  his  oration  againd  Midias,  fets  out  with 
a recital  of  his  vices,  in  order  to  recommend  his  own 
esufe  to  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  court- 

2.  /fttenti'in.  On  this  hea.l,  Cicero  fay«,  **  We 
fhall  be  heard  attentively  on  one  of  thefe  three  things; 
if  we  prepofe  what  it  grc.it,  necc(T;iry,  or  for  the  in- 
terrd  of  thofc  to  whom  the  difeourfeis  adJrcflcd.”  So 
that,  according  to  him,  the  topic^  of  oticniion  are 
much  the  fame  wich  thofc  of  good  opinion,  when  ta- 
ken from  the  fnhjeil.  Ami  indeed,  people  arc  natn* 
rally  led  to  attend  either  to  thofc  things  or  perfons 
of  which  they  have  CBtertained  a favourable  opision. 
But  in  order  to  gain  this  point,  the  orator  fometimes 
thinks  it  proper  to  requefl  the  attention  of  his  audi- 
ence. Thus  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  Chientios,  af- 
ter having  (howD  the  bciBOufncls  of  the  charge  againft 
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him,  concludes  his  lulrodtiAion  in  the  Mlowtag  mao-^ilro&*^- 
ner,  fpeaking  to  the  ju  Igcs  : “Wherefore  I intreat,  ^ ^ 

that  while  I briefly  and  clearly  reply  to  a charge  of 
many  years  (landing,  you  wdl,  according  to  your 
ufuai  cudom,  give  me  a kind  and  attiotivc  hearing.'* 

And  again,  in  his  fecond  Philippic,  addrefliog  him- 
felf  to  the  fenate  : “ But  as  I mult  fay  fomething  for 
myfclf,  and  many  thiugs  againd  Mark  Antony ; one 
of  thefe  I beg  of  you,  that  you  will  hear  me  kindly* 
while  I fpeak  for  myfclfi  and  the  other  I will  under- 
take  fur,  that  when  I fpeak  againd  him,  you  (hall 
hear  me  with  attention."  But  though  the  intiodu^ioa 
be  the  mod  ufual  and  proper  place  for  gaiaiog  atten- 
tion, yet  the  orator  finds  it  convenient  fometimes  to 
qu'ckcn  and  excite  his  heaters  in  other  parts  of  hia 
difeourfe,  when  be  obferves  they  flag,  or  has  fume* 
thing  of  moment  to  offer, 

3.  Some  general  aceount  of  the  fuhjcO  of  the 
courfe.  This  is  always  necclfary,  whicli  the  two  others 
are  not.  And  therefore  It  mud  be  left  to  the  pru- 
dence of  the  orator  when  to  ufe  or  omit  them  as  he 
(kail  judge  proper,  from  the  nature  of  his  difeourfe, 
the  circumitance  of  his  hearers,  and  how  he  llaads 
with  them.  But  fome  account  of  the  fubjcfl  is  whaa 
cannot  l/C  neglcAcd.  For  every  one  expeds  to  be 
foon  informed  of  the  defi^n  of  the  fpcaker,  and  what 
be  propofes  to  ticat  of.  Nor  when  they  are  all  made 
ufe  of,  Is  it  nrce(Tary  they  (houli  always  dani  in  the 
order  we  have  here  placcil  them.  Cicero  fometimes 
enters  immediately  upon  his  fubje^,  and  introduce*  the 
other  heads  afterwards.  As  in  his  third  oration 
againd  Catiline,  nude  to  the  body  of  the  Rs>mao 
people,  which  begiiu  tlius : “ You  fee  that  the  date, 
all  your  lives,  elUtes,  fortunes,  wives  and  children, 
and  this  feat  of  the  greated  empire,  the  mud  flourUh- 
ing  and  beautiful  city,  having  by  the  favour  of  hca^ 
ven  towards  you,  and  my  labour^,  counfcls,  and  dan- 
gers, been  this  day  refeued  from  fire  and  fword  and 
the  very  jaw-s  of  deiliuAion,  arc  prerervei  and  reflored 
to  you."  And  then  he  proceeds  to  recommend  him- 
fclf  to  their  edeem  and  benevolence,  from  the  conltde- 
ration  of  thefe  benefits. 

'Fhcfe  are  the  heads  which  commonly  fumifh  matter 
for  this  part  of  a difeourfe.  But  orators  often  take  tioe  h tut 
occaflon  fmm  the  time,  place,  brgenefs  of  the  aflern-coufi^edto 
bly,  or  fome  other  proper  cir^mndanLC,  to  compliment 
their  hearers,  rrcouimend  themfolves,  or  iiuroduce 
fubje^  upon  which  they  are  about  to  treat.  Inflaaccs.|.^er,if 
of  each  of  thefe  may  be  met  with  to  feveral  of  Ciccro*afurai&^ 
onlions.  And  fometimes  they  fit  out  with  fome 
parifon,  fimilrtUvlc,  or  other  ornament,  which  they 
commodate  to  the  occaflon  of  their  difeourfe.  Thus 
Ifocrates  enters  upon  his  celebrated  panegyric  In  praife 
of  his  countrymen  the  Athenians  with  the  follovriag 
comparifon  : **  I have  often  wondered  what  could 
their  defign  who  brought  togtther  tlicfc  afTeoiblies,  ud 
iiiditutcd  the  gymnaflic  fports,  to  propofe  fo  great  re- 
wards for  bodily  drength  ; and  to  vouchfafe  no  h(^ 
nour  to  thofc  who  applied  their  private  labours  to  * 
ferve  the  public,  and  fo  cultivated  their  minds  as  to 
be  fervieeabk  to  others,  to  whom  they  ought  to  bare 
(hovn  greater  regard.  For  although  the  drength  ofa 
ebamptoo  was  doubled,  no  benefit  would  from  thoace 
accrue  to  others ; but  all  enjoy  the  prudence  of  one 
man,  who  will  bcarkea  to  bU  advice.'*  la  iciae  cafes, 

entom 
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orator*  bate  reeourfc  to  a more  cotert  and  artful  way 
• of  opening  theiv  fubjcft,  endeavour  to  remove  jcalou- 
Hci,  apologire  for  wnatthty  are  about  to  fay,  and  feem 
to  refer  it  to  the  candoor  of  the  hearers  to  judge  of  it 
at  they  pleafc.  Cicero  appear#  to  havetren  a perfeft 
mafter  of  this  art,  and  ufed  it  with  great  fuccefs.  Thus 
in  hit  fevenlh  Rhilippic,  v.  here  he  letniB  to  expref#  the 
greateft  concern,  left  what  he  was  about  to  fay  fhonLi 
^ive  any  offence  to  the  fenale  to  whom  he  was  f-cak- 
ing  : “ I (fays  he)  who  always  declared  for  peace,  end 
to  whom  peace  among  ourfelves,  as  it  ii  w'llicd  for  by 
all  good  men,  was  in  a part’CuUr  manner  dtfira'dc ; 
who  have  emplryed  all  my  induf^ry  in  the  forum,  in 
the  fecate,  and  in  the  dcfcrce  of  my  friends,  whence 
I hive  arrived  to  the  higheft  honours,  a moderpte  for- 
tune, and  what  reputation  I enjoy  ; I therefore,  who 
owe  what  1 am  to  peace,  tod  without  it  could  not  have 
Itcen  tbe  perfon  I am,  be  that  w!»at  it  will,  for  I would 
arrogate  nothing  to  rnyfclf;  I fpcak  with  concern  and 
fear,  how  you  will  receive  what  I am  going  to  fav  } 
but  I beg  and  Intreat  you,  from  the  great  regat<!  I 
have  alwMyc  expreffed  for  the  fupport  and  advancement 
of  your  honour,  that  if  any  thing  faiJ  by  me  thonid 
at  fifft  appear  harJh  or  unfit  to  be  received,  you  will 
notes  i(h{Uf)ding  pleafe  to  hear  it  without  offence,  ard 
not  reject  it  tiU  I have  explained  rnyfclf:  I then,  for 
I muft  repeat  it  again,  who  have  always  approved  of 
jxace,  and  promoted  it,  am  againft  a peace  w ith  Mark 
Antony.**  This  is  called  h/t»vati(/n ; and  may  be  ne* 
ceffary,  where  a caufe  it  in  iifelf  doubtful,  or  may  tc 
thouglit  fo  from  the  received  notions  of  the  hearers, 
or  the  imprefiion*  rlready  made  upon  them  by  the 
contrary  fide.  An  honed  man  would  not  knowingly 
eagige  in  a bad  caufe  ; and  yet,  through  prevailing 
pieiudice,  that  may  he  fo  efteemed  which  is  not  fo  in 
ufeif.  In  thefe  cafes,  therefore,  great  caution  and 
prudence  are  neceffary  to  give  fuch  a turn  to  things, 
and  place  them  in  that  view  an  may  be  lead  liable  to 
offence.  And  becaufe  it  fometimcs  happens  that  the 
hearers  arc  not  fo  much  difpleafcd  at  the  fuhjc6;  aslhc 
perfon,  Q_uintilian’s  rule  feems  very  projH-r,  when  he 
fry#,  **  if  the  fiiSjc^^  difplcafcg,  the  chiraAcr  of  the 
p^oo  (hoidd  fupporl  it  t «nd  when  the  perfon  give* 
offence,  he  Ihould  be  helped  by  tbe  caufe.** 


Chaf.II.  0/  KarriUhn, 

Ibrnflna  Tut  orator  having  prepared  his  bearers  to  receive 
with  candour  and  attention,  and  ac- 
ih^dr*  <l'***nted  them  with  his  general  defign  in  the  intro- 
ctinfianrn  before  he  proceeds  dire^ly  to  his  fubjed^, 

tfioie.lic  often  finds  tt  neceffary  to  give  fome  account  of  what 
iadnpre. preceded,  accompanied,  or  followed  upon  it.  And 
be  does  in  order  to  enlarge  the  view  of  the  parti- 
•klrfiirt  point  in  difpute,  and  place  it  in  a clearer  light. 
rslnbtHl  This  b called  narration ; which  is  a recital  of  foroe- 
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and  make  it  appear  credible.  BeAdes,  in  relating  a Hifp  fi  ' ^n, 
fadt,  the  orator  does  not  conteoa  himfelf  with  fuch  an  “ » 
account  of  it  as  ri  barely  fufficient  to  render  what  he 
fays  intelligible  to  his  bearers  ; but  defcribci  it  in  fo 
ftrong  and  lively  a manner,  as  m.ay  give  the  grcttcll 
evidence  to  his  relation,  and  make  the  deeped  impreC- 
finn  upon  their  minds  And  if  any  part  of  it  appear# 
at  prefent  lefs  probable,  he  proroifi.'s  to  clear  up  and 
remov**  nny  irmaining  doubts  iu  the  progrefs  of  bis 
difeourfe.  For  the  foundation  of  his  rcafoning  after- 
wards ia  laid  in  the  narration,  frum  whince  he  ukea 
his  argument*  for  the  confirmation.  And  therefore  it 
is  a matter  of  no  fmall  importance  that  this  part  be 
well  managed,  fincethe  fuccefs  of  the  whole  difcourle 
fo  iTiKch  depends  upon  it.  See  N.\aaATio?i.  • 

'rhere  are  four  properties  required  iii  a good  narra- 
tion i that  it  be  (hurt,  clear,  prohaUc,  .and  pleafant. 

I . The  brevity  of  a narration  is  not  to  be  judged 
of  birely  from  its  length  : for  that  may  be  too  long, 
which  contains  but  a tiule;  and  that  too  ffiort,  which 
comprehends  a great  deal.  Whertfoie  this  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  fubjedi,  fince  fome  things  re- 
quire more  words  togivcajufl  reprcfentalion  of  them, 
and  others  fewer.  That  may  projicrly  thcjefore  be 
called  a jhort  narrcHtoni  which  contains- nothing  that 
could  well  have  been  omitted,  nor  omits  any  thing 
which  was  neceffary  to  be  faid.  Now,  in  order  to 
avoid  both  thefe  extremes,  care  (hould  he  taken  not 
to  go  farther  back  in  the  account  of  things,  nor  to 
trace  them  down  lower,  than  the  fubjc£l  requires;  to 
fay  that  only  in  the  general,  wbicJi  doc*  not  need  a 
more  particular  explication  ; not  to  afCgn  the  caufea 
of  tilings,  when  it  is  enough  to  ffu>w  they  were  dene  | 
and  to  omit  fuch  things  as  arc  fufHcicntly  uoderffood, 
from  what  either  preceded,  or  was  confequent  sipon 
them.  Blit  the  orator  fhould  be  careful,  kff,  while 
he  endeavours  to  avoid  prolixity,  he  run  into  obfeu- 
rity.  Horace  was  very  fcnfible  of  this  danger,  when 
he  faid  ! 


By  ftriving  to  be  fhort,  I grow  obfeure. 


2.  Perfpuuhy,  This  may  Juftly  be  eileemed  the 
chief  excellency  of  language.  For  aa  the  defign  of 
fpeech  is  to  communicate  our  ihnughts  to  otlicri,  that 
imift  be  its  greateft  excellence  which  conlrihutcs  moft 
to  this  end  ; and  that,  doubtlefs,  is  perfpiculty.  At 
pcrfpicuity  therefore  if  requifitc  in  all  difeourfr,  fo  it 
is  particularly  fcrviceable  in  a narration,  which  con- 
tains the  fuMlance  of  all  that  is  to  be  faid  afterwards* 
Wherefore,  if  this  be  not  fufficicntly  underffood,  moch 
lefs  can  thofc  thing*  which  receive  their  light  from  it. 
Now  the  following  thing*  render  a narration  clear  and 
pU.n : Proper  and  figoificanl  words,  wbofe  meaning 

IS  well  known  and  determined  ; fhort  fenlences,  though 

fuU  and  explrc.t,  whefe  parts  are  not  perplexed,  but 


fc  t,!,  r , , i,-  1,  •.  E’*”** I''*"  : P'oper  pirticU.  to  joiD  the 

done,  m the  oruVr  and  m.nner  m wbeh  . fentence.,  nnd  (how  their  eoonc<aion  >nd  de,4denre 
|^jj^*^doBe.  Heticc  it  is  ftj  to  percaivc  what  thole  things 


are  which  properly  enter  into  a narration.  And  fuch 
>re  the  caufe,  manner,  time,  place,  and  confrquencet 
of  an  adion ; with  the  temper,  fortune,  views,  abi- 
lity, affbeiates,  and  other  circumfiances  of  thofc  cod* 

^td  in  it.  Not  th.t  t.ch  of  thefe  partitul.r.  i,  ne-  in  which  “ihey  «e  dcfVribid‘T.'‘e.'N7o"u  c7ncris'/ 
^ar,  ««T7  n.n.fon  ; hut  fo  man,  of  thro.  ,t  the  conftqucnce.  are  fuch  a.  niLht  be 
fcai  a.  are  reqmlite  to  fct  the  Batter  ui  a jufl  light,  the  charaatr.  of  Uic  perf.«>s  are  jufUf 

30* 


connexion  and  dependence 
on  eachother;  a due  regard  to  tbe  order  of  time,  and 
other  circumllancr.  neerffa,,  to  be  expre/Tcd  | and, 
Ulily,  fuuable  tranfitions. 

1'hinga  appear  probable  when  the 
nufuafligned  for  them  appear  nntural;  the 
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I>iipoift«m  aad-tbt  wbok  Kconot  i«  wcU  ttuftcd*  oonUftcet  with 
“ J and  AgTce&hk  to  the  generml  optoion.  ^'npU* 

cky  liktwife  io  th«  manntr  oi  reltling  a faA,  a*  well 
u in  the  flyltf,  without  any  refcm  or  appearance  of 
art,  coatributet  very  much  to  iu  credibility.  For 
truth  lores  to  appear  naked  and  open,  ftript  of  all 
colouring  or  difguiCr.  The  confpiracy  of  Catlltoe 
weui  fo  daring  and  extravagant,  that  no  one  but  iuch 
a defpcjrado  could  ever  have  undertaken  it  with  any 
Kope»  of  fuccefs.  However,  Cicero's  account  of  it  to 
the  fenate  was  fo  full  and  exa^,  and  fo  well  fuited  to 
the  charad^er  of  the  perfoo,  that  it  prcfently  gained 
crediL  And  therefore,  when,  upon  the  conclufton  of 
Cicero*!  fpeech,  Catiline,  who  was  prefent,  icnme* 

• diately  flood  up,  and  deflred  they  would  not  eoteruin 
fuch  hard  tbougiitaof  him,  but  confider  how  much  his 
family  had  always  been  attached  to  the  public  intcreft, 
apd  the  great  fervices  they  had  done  the  ftate  ; their 
rcfvDtments  tofe  fo  high,  that  he  could  not  be  heard  t 
upoo  which  he  immedUtciy  left  the  city,  and  went  to 
his  aflociatci. 

4.  The  lift  thing  required  in  a narration  is,  that  it 
be  and  And  this  is  more  di£B> 

cult,  becaufe  it  does  not  admit  of  that  accurate  coas> 
poAtioo  and  pompous  drefs  which  delight  the  ear, 
and  recoounend  fome  other  parts  of  a di£ourfe.  For 
it  certainly  requires  no  furall  fldU  in  the  fpesker,  while 
he  endeavours  to  <xpre&  every  thing  in  the  mofl  na» 
tural^  plain,  and  cafy  maonrr,  not  to  grow  flat  and 
tirefome.  * For  Quintilian's  remark  is  very  juft,  that 
**  the  moft  experienced  orators  find  nothing  in  elo- 
Que:]ce  more  difficult,  thin  what  all  who  hear  it  fancy 
they  could  have  faid  themfelvci.’*  And  the  reafon 
thU  fecBs  very  obvious.  For  as  all  ait  is  ao  iositatioo 
of  naiture,  the  neater  it  refemblcs  that,  the  more  per> 
fed  it  is  ia  its  kind.  Hetice  uncxpcrieoced  perfoos 
often  imagine  that  to  be  eafieft  which  foits  bell  with 
tbofe  natural  ideas  to  which  they  have  been  accuf* 
tomrd  I till,  upon  trial,  they  are  convinced  of  their 
snitUke.  Wherefore,  to  render  this  part  of  a difeourfe 
pleaf»nt  and  agreeable,  recourfe  mufl  be  had  to  va> 
ruty  both  in  the  choice  of  words  and  turna  of  the  ex- 
pre/fioa.  And  theieforr  queflions,  admirations,  inter* 
locutions,  imagery,  and  other  familiar  figures,  hrlp 
very  much  to  diverfily  amd  coliveit  a namttoo,  and 
prevent  it  from  becoming  dt  11  and  tedious,  efpecially 
when  it  is  canied  on  to  any  corWiJeraLle  length. 
Thevfu  of  Having  given  a brief  account  of  the  nature  and 
narration,  properties  of  a nsrraiicn,  we  /hall  now  proceed  to  con- 
fidcff  the  uCes  of  iL 

Laudaiorw  orations  are  ufuaDy  sm  it  were  a fort  of 
continued  omsliuo,  fee  off  and  adorned  with  florid 
language  and  fine  images  proper  to  gri:ce  the 
which  is  naturally  fo  well  fitted  to  aflurd  pleafurc  and 
coteitaiiuncnt.  Whercfuic  a fcparatc  narration  is 
' more  fuiicd  to  tirdUraii^  and  juiUciai  difeourfes.  In 
Ciceio's  oratioa  for  the  Mantlisn  law  (which  is  of  the 
former  kindj,  the  defign  of  the  narration  is  to  (how 
the  Reman  people  the  neccfllty  of  giving  Pompey  the 
command  of  the  army  againfl  kiag  Mitbridates,  by 
reprefrating  the  nature  of  that  war,  which  is  done  in 
the  followtog  manner : **  A great  and  dangerous  wrr 
(fays  hr)  threatens  your  revenues  ami  allies  from  two 
very  powerful  kings,  Mithridates  and  Tigraoes  j one 
of  DOl  being  purCuod  after  hia  deiui,  tod  the 
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Other  provoked,  they  think  th^  hue  aaotportunUyOilfoliivK 
to  feine  Afiau  Iitttera  are  daily  brou'^ht  thok 
parts  to  worthy  gentlemen  of  the  equeftriaa  order,, 
who  have  large  concenu  there  io  farming  your  reve- 
nues: they  acquaint  me,  as  friends,  with  the  Hate  of 
the  public  affairs,  and  danger  of  their  own;  that  lOiny 
vilkget  In  Rithynla,  which  is  no.v  your  province,  ace 
burnt  down;  tlvit  the  kingdom  of  AriubaxaToes,  which 
borders  upon  your  revenues,  is  entirely  in  the  tiiemy’s 
power  ; that  Luculhia,  after  fevenl  great  vtclorics,  is 
withdrawn  from  the  war  ; that  be  who  foccccds  him 
is  not  able  to  manage  it ; that  all  the  allica  and  Ro- 
nsan  riiiariu  with  aud  defire  the  command  of  that  war 
may  be  given  to.  one  parti-ular  pcrfjQ  ; aud  that  he 
oloQc,  ac^  no  other,  is  dretded  \(j  the  enemies.  You 
fee  the  ftate  of  the  cafe  t now  coufider  what  ought  to 
be  done."  Here  is  an  unhappy  Iceue  oi  alfiurs,  which 
feemed  to  call  for  immediate  redrefs.  i'he  caufes  and 
rtafona  of  it  are  alfigncd  in  a very  ptobafilc  manner, 
and  the  account  well  attefled  by  pertnas  of  charier 
and  figure.  And  what  the  confequenciS  would  be,  if 
not  timely  prevented,  no  one  couU  well  be  tguoranl. 

The  only  probable  remedy  fuggcilcd  in  general  is,  the 
committing  that  aflair  to  one  certain  peribn,  which 
he  afterwi^s  (hows  at  lar^e  could  he  no  other  than 
Pompey.  But  in  Cicero’s  defence  of  Milo  which  is 
of  the  juAicUI  kind),  the  defi^n  of  the  tuuraiioa, 
which  is  greatly  commended  by  C^mtilian,  is  to  prove 
that,  in  the  combat  between  Cioiiiua  and  Milo,  the 
former  was  the  aggrcITor.  And  to  order  to  make  this 
appear,  he  gives  a.  fumiajiry  account  of  tbo  conduct  of 
CloJiui  the  preceduif  year  ; and  from  the  courfe  of 
his  aAioos  and  behaviour,  ihow*s  the  inveterate  hatred 
he  hore  to  Milo,  who  obftruded  him  in  his  wicked 
defigoa.  For  which  caufe  he  bad  often  thn:ateocd  to- 
klU  him,  and  given  out  that  be  (hould  not  live  be- 
yond fuch  a time  : and  accoedin^y  he  went  from 
Rome  without  aoy  other  appanut  reafon,  but  that  be  • 
nx‘}'ht  have  an  oppoituotiy  to  attack  him  ia  a conve- 
nient place  near  his  own  hoafe,  by  which  be  koew 
Milo  was  then  oblqfcd  to  pafa.  Milo  was  in  live  (e- 
oate  that  day,  where  he  flaid  till  they  broke  up,  then, 
went  home,  and  afurwards  fet  forward  on  biajuurnry. 

When  be  came  to  the  place  in  whicli  he  was  to  be 
aflauheci,  Clo.liut  appeared  every  way  prepared  for 
f\u.b  I defign.  being  on  horfebacL,  mU  attenw.ed  with 
a company  of  defpenite  ruffians  ready  to  execute  bis 
commanda ; whereas  Milo  was  with  his  wite  in  a ch»* 
riot,  v^rapped  up  ui  bis  cloak,  and  attended. with  fer^ 
vaots  of  both  fexrs.  TheCe  were  all  circumflaoccs. 
which  precedvd  the  faA.  Aud  as  to  the  a^ion.  itfelf, 
with  the  event  of  it,  the  attack,  as  Cioevo  (ays,  was 
begun  by  the  atiendaBts  of  Clodius  from,  sn  liigUr 
ground,  wlio  killed  Milo's  coachman:  upoo  uhich- 
Milo,  throwing  off  his  cloak,  leaped  out,  anil  nude  a 
brave  defence  againft  ClodiuH's  men,  who  were  got 
about  tlie  ohwiot.  But  Clo'ius,  in  the  heat  of  the 
(kirtmfh,  giving  out  that  Milo  was  killed,  was  himfelf 
fliio  by  the  fervanU  af  Milo,  to  avenge,  as  they 
thought,  the  death  of  tbeir  maftcr.  Hctc  feems  u> 
be  all  tin*  rrquiiiics  proper  tu  make  this  account  cre- 
dible. Clodiua’s  open  and  avowed  hatred  ol'  Milo,, 
whivh  proceeded  fo  fnr  as  to  threaten  his  life ; the 
time  of  his  lc«vicg  Rome ; the  convenience  of  the 
place ; has  habit  wul  company  io  diffcreni  fron  thole 
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MUo)  jo4(i«d  with  bit  kjM>wn  chura&cr  of  » moft  eaeoif  to  CcCir»  ted  fo  by  CwAt  himfclf 

* proftigate  snd  audactout  wtctcb,  could  not  but  render  C ccro  very  artfully  endeavoun  in  hia  narration  to’*  ' * 

ft  tery  probable  that  Itc  bad  formed  that  debgn  to  take  off  the  force  of  thu  charge,  by  ihoaiiag,  that, 
kdl  MUo-  And  which  of  them  began  (he  attac'k  when  the  war  iidf  i ruke  out,  he  refufed  to  engage  in 
night  Tcry  rr^ifonably.be  credited  from  the  advanced*  it ; which  he  would  not  have  done,  had  be  home  any 
ground  ca  which  Clodiut  and  bia  men  were  placed  ( pcifoaal  hatred  to  Csfar.  **  Quintus  JLigurius  (faya 
the  death  of  Milo's  coachirau  at  the  beginning  of  the  he),  before  there  waaany  rofpicion  of  a war,  %ccnt  into 
corubat  { the  (kirinilh  afterwards  at  the  eburiot ; and  A/rica  aa  a legale  to  the  procouful  Caius  Confiiius; 
the  leafuo  of  Cl(>dUi»  a own  dratlt  ?t  Ufl,  wliicfa  does  in  which  he  fo  approved  himfcl',  Irotb  to  tlse  Roman 
not  appear  to  have  t>ceo  mceuded,  till  he  had  givta  out  citizens  and  allies,  that,  when  Conhdius  left  the  prU' 


Milo  was  killed. 


viocc,  the  inhabitsDU  would  not  be  fatuficd  he  fhould 


But  a diiliuff  ub  j feparate  otrralioo  is  not  always  leave  the  govtmmrni  in  the  hands  of  any  other  per** 
oeceffary  in  any  kind  of  difeourfe.  For  it  the  matter  fon.  'rbeeefore  Quintus  Ligarius  having  rxeufed  him* 
be  well  known  l^fore,  a fiet  and  form:  I furrativc  wilt  £tlf  in  vain  far  fome  tin«e,  accepted  of  the  government 
be  tedious  to  the  bearers.  Of  if  one  party  has  done  agatnll  bis  will;  which  he  fo  managed  during  the 
it  already,  it  is  nccdlefs  for  the  other  to  repeat  it*  peace,  that  both  the  citizens  and  alUrs  were  greatly 
But  there  are  three  occaborvs  efpccUlly,  in  which  it  pleafed  with  bis  integrity  and  juilice.  Tbewar  broke 
may  feem  very  rcrjuilite:  when  it  will  bring  light  to  out  on  a fuddes,  which  ihofe  in  Africa  did  not  hrac 
the  ( when  different  accounts  have  already  been  of  till  it  was  begun  i but  upon  tbc  mwa  of  it,  partly 

gisrn  out  cooceming  it  ; or  when  it  has  been  mifra-  through  ioconii'jerate  haftc,  and  partly  from  blind 
piciented  by  the  adverfc  party,  ll  the  point  in  con*  fear,  they  looked  out  for  a leadLr,  hrft  fur  tbeir  owis 
troverfy  be  of  a dubious  nature,  or  not  fuffictcady  lafety,  and  tbro  as  thi'y  were  affe^dt  when  Ligarius, 
known  to  the  hearers,  a diftind  Actount  of  the  matter,  thinking  of  home,  and  dcfiious  to  return  to  hisfricqdi, 
with  the  particular  circuro&ances  attending  it,  mud  would  not  be  prevailed  on  to  engage  in  any  affairs, 
be  very  fcrs'iceable»  in  order  to  let  them  into  a true  In  the  mean  time,  PubUus  Accius  Varus,  the  pnetor^ 
ftste  of  the  cafe,  and  enable  them  to  Judge  of  it  with  who  was  fosmcily  governor  of  Africa,  conung  to  Uti* 
greater  certainty.  cn,  recourfe  was  itiunediately  had  to  him,  who  very 

Moreover,  where  the  oppcHte  party  has  fet  the  eagerly  took  upon  bimr<lf  the  govcrumcnt ; if  that 
matter  io  a falfc  light  by  fome  artiul  and  insidious  can  be  called  a gr.v^mmntt  which  was  cunfcrml  on  a 
turn,  or  loaded  it  with  any  odious  circumfUnccs,  it  prime  man  by  the  clamour  ot  the  ignorant  multitude, 
Ceems  no  lefs  oeceffary  that  endcsvoius  fbould  be  ufed  without  any  public  authority*  l«i^*arius,  therefore, 
to  remove  any  ill  iroprefftpns,  which  otnerwiic  might  who  endeavoured  to  avuid  every  thing  of  that  kind, 
remain  upon  the  mimls  of  the  hearers,  by  a different  ceafed  to  aA  foon  after  the  arrival  of  Varus.*’  Here 
and  more  favourable  reprefentatioo.  And  if  any  thing  Cicero  ends  hts  narrative.  For  though  Liga^ius  after* 
can  be  fixed  upon  to  make  the  contrary  nccount  ap*  wiirds  joined  with  Foenpey's  party,  yet  to  have  men* 
pear  ablurd  or  incredible,  it  ought  particularly  to  be  tioned  that,  which  was  nothing  more  than  what  many 
remarked.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  defrnce  of  Sextus  others  bad  done,  whom  Cefar  had  already  paidoncd, 
Rolcius,  (hows  that  he  was  many  miles  diftant  from  could  have  frrved  only  to  inereafe  his  difplcafure 
Ron>e  St  the  time  be  was  charged  with  having  killed  againfl  him.  And  therefore  he  douLtlefs  Ikowcd 
his  father  there.  **  Now  (fa^s  he),  while  Sextus  Ro*  great  fleiU  in  fo  OMoagiug  his  account,  as  to  take 
feias  was  at  Ameris,  and  this'l  itua  RoCcIub  [iu  04-  off  the  main  force  of  tbc  accufalion,  and  by  that 
at  Rome,  Sextus  Rofeius  [iJtf  ftuber'}  wm  killed  means  make  way  for  bis  pardon,  wbichbe  accocdingly 
at  tbr  baths  on  Mount  Pi.ktine,  returning  from  fuppr.r.  obtained. 

From  whence  1 hope  there  can  be  no  doubt  who  ought 

to  be  fufpeded  of  the  murder.  And,  were  not  the  CHaP.UI.  Of  tk*  PrtfejitUn* 

thing  plain  of  itf^lf,  there  is  this  tarther  fufpidoo  to 

fix  it  upon  the  profeculoi  j that,  after  the  faff  waa  In  every  juft,  and  regular  dircourfe,  the  fpeaker*sTl 
eommititd,  ooc  Manlius  Glau-?ia,  an  obfeure  fellow,  intention  ia  to  prove  or  illuilratc  R«metbing.  Aodf”' 
the  frrrdman,  client,  and  lamiiiar,  of  thia  Titus  R<»  when  ha  lays  down  the  fubjeff  upon  which  be  dciigns^]|. 


fix  it  upon  the  profecutoi  ; that,  after  the  faff  wan  In  every  juft,  and  regular  dircourfe,  the  fpeaker*sThe  propo» 
eommititd,  ooc  Manlius  Glau-?ia,  an  obfeure  fellow,  intention  ia  to  prove  or  illuilratc  R«metbing. 
the  frrrdman,  client,  and  lamiiisr,  of  thia  Titus  R<»  when  ha  lays  down  the  fubje^  upon  which  rrh 

Rios,  firft  carried  the  account  ol  it  to  Aonria,  nut  to  to  treat,  in  a diftinftand  exprcfsiuauoer,  this  is  i:aikd„,lD  er  of 
the  fon  of  the  deccafed,  but  to  the  boufe  of  Titus  the 

Capito  his  enemy  j**  with  mois  to  the  Une  purpofe.  Orators  ufc  feveral  ways  inlaying  down  the  fu' jcA^^'y”  the 
But  what  wc  bring  il  for  is,  to  (how  the  ufc  wbkh  of  their  dUcnurlcs.  Sometimes  they  do  it  iu  one  ^ 

Cicero  makes  of  this  narmtionfor  retorting  tbc  crime  oersd  propoiVtioa.  We  have  an  inftance  uf  this  iuo.atgr 
opoft  the  profccutors.  Cicero  s fpeech  to  the  fenate,  the  day  atlcr  Cxfsr  wsav»^fsn»  to 

But  the  orator  (hould  be  very  careful,  in  condufliag  kiiltj  (as  it  is  itiven  us  by  Dion  Cnlhus),  in  wbichireat. 
this  psrt,  to  avoid  every  thing  which  may  prejudice  the  his  defign  wa«  to  perfoade  them  to  p^ace  and  unanU 
caufc  lie  efpoufet.  Falfrhood,  and  a mifreprefeotation  mity.  **  i bis  (Uys  he)  being  ilia  ilatc  of  our 
of  fii^s,  are  not  to  be  juiiifiid;  but  no  one  is  obliged  afl^irs,  1 think  it  neceffiry  that  we  lay  adde  all  the 
to  {^y  ibofe  ihingn  which  may  hurt  hinr.fcU.  Wei^U  difeord  and  enmity  which  have  been  among  us,  ami 
ju.ft  rccotion  out  inftance  of  this  frem  Cicero,  where  return  again  to  our  former  peace  and  agxecmeat.*' 
he  has  ftiown  great  ikiU  in  this  refped,  in  plcndlog  And  tltcn  he  proceesU  to  offer  his  rtaXoiis  for*  this 
l^foie  Cadhr  for  ti<c  pan.^00  of  Ligarius,  who  had  bdvice. 

joined  with  Pompey  m the  civil  war.  For  X..igatius,  At  other  to  gi^  • clearer  and  more  diftin^ 


having  been  reprcfcoicd  by  the  advifk  p>rty  m an  wcw  of  their 
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KC,?rtfmon  (he  geA(r:t  1iC9u!i  of  tTgomcfit  by  which  they  cndca- 

' vour  to  fupport  it.  Thti  method  Cicero  ufci  in  hi* 

feventh  Philippic,  where  he  fayi,  **  I who  have  always 
commenJed  and  advifed  to  peace,  am  againft  a peace 
with  Mark  Antony.  But  why  am  L averfe  to  peace? 
Beraufe  it  is  hafe,  bccaufe  it  is  dangerous,  an  1 bccaufe 
it  ti  ifTipraAIcable.  Airi  I befecch  you  to  hear  me 
with  your  ufual  candour,  while  I make  out  thefe  thicc 
thin^irs.’* 

But  when  the  fuhjcdl  relates  to  fcvcral  different 
things  which  require  each  of  them  to  be  feparatrly 
in  dillinrt  propohlions,  it  is  called  a fioiti- 
thin^»,a'd  fion  ; thotigh  fome  h-tec  made  two  kinds  of  partition^ 
requires  t«  one  of  which  they  call  /cfMiratitrii  and  the  other  mu- 
^ merailvt.  By  the  former  of  thefe,  the  'orator  (hows 

iftinflirr*-™  whit  he  agrees  with  hi*  fldverfary,  and  wherein  he 
poTitiont,  iidiffcrs  from  him.  So,  in  the  cafe  formerly  mentioned, 

H.J.  ofapetfon  aecuftd  of  facrilcge  for  Healing  private 

money  out  of  a temple,  lie  who  pleads  for  tar  defen- 
dant fays,  **  He  owns  the  fail ; Km  it  being  private 
TOonev,  the  point  in  queftion  if,  Whether  this  be  facri- 
Jege  And  in  the  caufe  of  Milo,  Cicero  fpcaking  of 
Clodius,  fays,  “ The  point  which  new  comes  before 
the  court,  is  not,  Whether  he  was  killed  or  not ; that 
we  confefs:  but,  Whether  juftly  or  nnjuHly.’*  Now 
in  reality  Here  is  no  partition,  fmee  the  former  branch 
of  the  proportion  is  what  is  agreed  upon,  and  given 
up  ; and  confequently  it  is  only  the  latter  that  remains 
to  be  difputed.  ft  is  called  enumeration^  when  the  ora- 
tor acquaints  his  hearers  with  the  fcvcral  parts  of  his 
difeourfe  upon  which  be  deftgns  to  treat.  And  this 
alone,  properly  fpeakiog,  is  a ^rtitUm,  Thus  Cicero 
Hates  his  pica  in  his  defence  of  Muisecia  : **  I perceive 
the  accufation  confifls  of  three  parts:  the  firft  refpeOs 
the  condu^  of  his  life  ; the  fecond  his  dignity  \ and 
the  third  contiins  a charge  of  bribery.’* 

There  arc  three  things  requifite  in  a good  pirti> 
tion ; that  it  be JborU  ampUu^  and  conGft  but  of  a Jemt 
mrmlert. 

A partition  is  faid  to  be  Jhrr,  when  each  propofi- 
tion  contains  In  rt  nothing  more  than  what  is  neccflary. 
So  that  the  !>revity  here  required  is  different  from  that 
of  a narration  4 for  that  confitls  chiedy  in  things,  this 
in  r*ords.  And,  as  Quintilian  juHly  obferves,  brevity 
ieefns  very  proper  here,  where  the  orator  docs  not  ftiow 
what  he  is  then  fpaaking  of,  but  what  he  defigos  to 
difcourfe  upon. 

Again,  it  ought  to  be  tompltie  and  perfed.  And 
for  this  end,  care  muH  be  taken  to  emit  no  ncceffary 
part  in  the  enumeration. 

But,  however,  there  (hnuld  be  as  few  heads  as  is 
conGflent  with  the  nature  of  the  fubjeA.  The  ancient 
rhetoricians  preferibe  three  or  four  at  the  inoft.  And 
we  do  not  remember  that  Cicero  ever  exceeds  that 
number.  But  it  is  certain,  the  fewer  they  are,  the 
better,  provided  nothing  ncceffary  be  omitted.  For 
too  large  a number  is  both  difficult  of  retention,  and 
apt  to  introduce  that  confuGon  which  patution  is  dc> 
figned  to  prevent. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  fpcaking  only  of  ihofe  heads 
into  which  the  fubjeft  or  general  argument  of  the  dif- 
coorfe  is  at  Grft  divided.  For  it  is  fometimes  conve* 
nient  to  divide  thefe  again,  or  at  leaH  fome  of  them, 
into  feveral  parti  or  members.  And  when  this  hap- 
pens, It  ti  bed  done,  u the  fpcaker  comes  to  each  of 
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them  In  the  order  at  Grft  laid  down  ; by  which  meaoiDi'po&ti«. 
the  memrtry  of  the  hearers  will  be  Icfa  burdened  than  - * 
by  A multitude  of  particulars  at  one  ani  the  fame  time. 

Thus  Cicero,  In  bis  oration  for  the  Manilian  law,  com- 
prifes  what  he  defigns  to  fay  under  three  general  heads. 

**  Firft  (fays  he)  I fhill  fpeak  of  the  nature  of  the 
war,  then  of  its  grtatnefy,  and  laftjy  about  the  choice 
of  a general.’*  And  when  he  comes  to  the  Grft  of 
thefe,  he  divides  it  again  into  four  branches  ; and 
ftmwa,  •*  how  much  the  glory  of  the  Romans,  the 
fafety  of  their  allies,  their  greateft  revenues,  and  the 
fortunes  of  many  of  tbeir  citizens,  were  all  concerned 
in  that  war.*’  The  fecoovd  head,  iu  which  he  conGders 
the  greatnefs  of  the  war,  has  no  diviGon.  But  when 
hr  comes  to  the  third  head,  concerning  the  choice  of 
a general,  he  divides  that  likewife  into  four  parts  ; 
and  (hows,  that  fo  many  virtues  arc  necelTary  in  a con- 
fummatc  general,  fuch  an  one  as  was  proper  to  have 
the  management  of  that  war,  namely,  nul'uarj 

(i^tirsy  courage^  autborU)^  and  fueeeft  / all  which  he  at- 
tnbutes  to  Pompey.  And  this  is  the  fchcrac  of  that 
celebnied  oration. 

This  fubdtviding,  however,  Ihould  never  have  place 
but  when  it  is  abfolutcly  nccefTary.  To  fplit  a fub* 
jed  into  a great  many  minute  parts,  by  Jivifions  and 
fubdivifions  without  end,  has  always  a bad  effe^  in 
fpcaking.  It  may  be  proper  in  a logical  treatife  ; but 
it  makes  an  oration  apjiear  hard  and  dry,  and  anne- 
crlTarily  fatigues  the  memory.  In  a fennon,  there 
may  Ke  from  three  to  Gve,  or  Gx  heads,  including 
fubdiviG  ^ns  s felJom  Ihould  there  be  more. 

Further,  fome  divide  their  fubjefl  into  two  parti, 
and  propofe  to  lre.:t  upon  it  negaiweiy  and  pojiiivefy 
liy  fhnwing  Grft  what  it  is  not,  and  then  what  it  ia. 

But  while  they  are  employed  to  prove  what  it  is 
they'sre  not  properly  treating  upon  that,  but  fonie-  ^ 
thing  elfe  ; which  (ccmi  as  irregular  as  it  Is  unnecef- 
fary.  For  he  w’ho  proves  what  a thing  is,  does  at  the 
fame  time  Ihow  what  it  is  not.  However,  in  fad,  f 
there  is  a fort  of  diviGon  by  affirmation  and  negatsoo* 
which  may  fometimes  be  conveniently  ufrd.  As  if  ■ 
perfon,  charged  with  killing  another,  ftiould  thus  Hate 
hiv  defence  x J bad  done  right  if  1 had  kUled  btm^  dw 
y did  not  kid  I’m.  Here  indeed,  if  the  latter  can  be 
plainly  made  to  appear,  it  may  feem  needlcfi  to  inGft 
up*m  the  former.  But  if  that  cannot  be  fo  fully  pro- 
ved, but  there  may  he  room  left  for  fufpicion,  it  may 
be  proper  to  make  ufe  of  both : for  all  perfons  do 
not  fee  things  in  the  fame  light,  and  he  who  belicvea 
the  fad,  may  likewife  think  it  Juft ; while  he  who 
thinks  it  iinjuft,  may  not  believe  It,  but  rather  fup- 
pofr,  had  it  really  been  committed  by  the  party,  he 
would  not  have  denied  it,  Gnce  he  looked  upon  It  at 
defcnGble.  And  this  method  of  proceeding,  Quinti- 
lian compares  to  a cuftom  often  nfed  In  tr^c,  when 
perfons  make  a targe  demand  at  Grft,  in  order  to  gain 
a reafonable  pilcc.  Cicero  ufei  this  way  of  rrafonlng 
in  his  defence  of  MUo ; but  in  the  contrary  order : 
that  is,  he  Grft  anfwen  the  charge ; and  then  joftifiei 
the  fa^,  upon  the  fuppoGtion  that  the  charge  was 
true.  For  he  proves,  Grft,  that  Clodius  was  the  ag- 
greftbr;  and  not  Milo,  as  the  contrary  party  bad  u* 
ferted  : and  then  to  give  the  greater  advantage  to  bia 
caufe,  he  proceeds  to  ftiow,  if  Milo  had  been  the 
aggreflor,  it  would  hosvcver  have  been  a glorloua  ac- 
4 tion 
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Kffofftiou  lion  to  tike  off  fucli  an  a^amioiicd  wretch,  wlio  waa 
' » not  only  a cummon  cocnsy  to  nuinkmJi  but  Iwl  likc- 

wifc  often  threatened  bi*  life. 


A good  and  ju^  partition  i»  attended  with  conCJe- 
rablc  advantage!.  For  it  givc«  both  light  and  orna* 
menl  to  a difeourfe.  And  it  is  alfo  a great  relief  to 
the  hearers,  who,  bt  raeant  of  theie  ftopa  and  relU, 
are  much  tetter  enabled  to  keep  pice  with  the  fpeaker 
wfthout  confuGon,  and  by  cailing  their  thoughti 
either  way,  from  what  has  b-ecn  faid,  both  know  and 
are  prepared  for  what  is  to  follow.  And  a»  j>erfon«, 
ia  travelling  a road  with  which  they  sre  acquainted, 
go  on  with  greater  pteafure  and  iefs  fatigue,  becaufe 
they  know  bow  far  it  i«  to  liiclr  journey’s  eod  ; fo  to 
be  apprifed  of  the  fpcaker’t  defign,  and  the  fcvcral 
parts  of  his  dlfcourfc  which  he  propofes  to  treat  on, 
contributes  very  much  to  relieve  the  hearer,  and  keep 
up  liis  attention.  This  muil  appear  very  evident  to 
all  who  confidcr  bow  diflicult  it  is  to  attend  long  and 
clofcly  to  ene  thing,  erpecially  when  we  do  not  know 
how  long  it  may  be  before  we  arc  like  to  be  rclcafed. 
Whereas,  when  we  are  before-hand  acquainted  with 
the  febeme,  and  the  fpeaker  proceeds  regularly  from 
one  thing  to  another,  opportunity  is  given  to  esfe  the 
minJ,  by  relaxing  the  attention,  and  recalling  it  again 
when  ncceflary.  In  a fermon,  or  in  a pleading  at 
the  liar,  few  things  ore  of  greater  confequtnce  thin 
a proper  or  happy  divifton.  It  Ihould  hr  itudied  with 
much  accuracy  imi  care ; for  if  one  take  a wrong 
method  at  firtt  fetting  out,  it  will  lead  them  adray  in 
all  that  follows.  It  will  render  the  whole  difcourle 
either  perplexed  or  languid  ; and  though  the  hearers 
may  not  be  aMe  to  tell  where  the  fault  or  dilbrder 
lies,  they  will  be  fenGblc  there  is  a diforder  feme* 
where,  and  God  thcmfelves  little  affeflcd  by  what  is 
fpokea.  The  French  writers  of  fermons  Rudy  ncat- 
nefii  and  elei^ance  in  the  diviiion  of  their  fubje^s 
much  more  than  the  Er.gldh  do ; whofe  didributions, 
though  fenllble  and  jult,  yet  arc  often  inartitii.ial  and 
verbofe. 


Chap.  IV.  Of  Confirmattm. 

C-rfinM.  Tmp  orator  having  acqtiafntcd  h!s  hearers,  in  the 
^hvied  propofition,  with  the  fuljetl  on  which  he  drfigps  to 
ufi^sdly  proceeds  cither  to  prove  or  ilhitlraie 
fcrr«gfatin  »khat  he  has  there  laid  down.  For  feme  difeourfes 
4rfrrr:  of  require  nothing  more  than  an  eolirgcment  or  dlunia* 
afubjcA.  lion,  to  fet  them  in  a proper  light,  and  rec.immenj 
them  to  the  hearers;  for  which  rcafon,  likewifr, 
they  have  often  do  dlAinci  propclubn.  But  where 
arguments  arc  brought  in  defence  of  the  fubjc^l,  this 
IS  properly  eoafrmcnk^i.  For,  as  Clccro  deSnev  it, 
confirmation  is  that  which  gives  proof,  authority, 
and  fupport  to  a caufe,  by  reafuuing.”  And  for  this 
end,  if  any  thing  in  the  propofition  feems  obfeure,  or 
hai  le  to  be  mifunderdood,  the  orator  firll  takes  care 
to  explain  it,  and  then  poes  un  to  offer  fuch  arguments 
for  the  proof  of  it,  and  reprefeot  them  in  fuch  a 
light,  as  may  be  mod  proper  to  gain  U)c  affent  of  his 
hearers. 

But  here  it  is  proper  to  ohrerve,  that  there  arc 
diffcTcnt  ways  of  reafunieg  fuited  to  different  arts, 
llie  enathematiciao  treats  his  fubjedf  after  another 
manner  Uud  ibe  logiclao,  aud  the  orator  ia  a me< 
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thol  different  from  them  both.  Two  methods  of Difpofit'oru 
rrafoning  arc  ctnpJ  iyed  by  orators,  and  * 

ettalytk.  y I 

1.  Every  piece  of  fynthctic  rcafoiuiig  m^r  he  re*  •‘>yntf.cric 
folvedinlo  a fylhi^ifm  or  fcrica  of  fyllogifjis,  (fee 
cic.)  Thus  we  may  reduce  Cicero’s  argument,  by  be  rtA4»ei* 
which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  Cloiius  affaultcd  int<iafy:]>. 
Milo,  and  not  Milo  CloJius,  to  a fvllodfm  in 
manner:  ^ 

g Tuts. 

He  vra:  the  aggrrJTor,  U'hafe  advantAi^e  it  wji  fo  iiW 
the  «ther. 

Bui  it  «!/•?/  the  advantage  of  CktTtut  to  kill  Ali/of  and 
not  Ai'th  to  kill  him. 

Therefore  Clvditu  ^at  the  aggrfjf>>r,  or  le  ajfauhed 
Milo, 


The  thing  to  be  proved  was,  that  Clodius  afTuultcd 
Milo,  which  therefore  comet  in  the  conctufion  : and 
the  argument,  by  which  it  is  proved,  is  taken  from 
the  head  of  profit  or  advantage.  Thus  the  logician 
would  treat  this  argument;  aud  if  cither  of  the  pre- 
mifes  were  qiiefiioned,  he  would  iuppurt  it  with  ano> 
ther  fyUogifm.  But  this  (hurt  and  dry  way  of  rc.'i* 
fonlog  does  not  «l  Ml  fuit  the  orator : who  not  only 
for  variety  changes  the  order  of  the  parts,  bc,;inning 
fometimes  with  the  minor,  ,tnd  at  other  times  with  the 
concIufiv>n,  and  ending  with  the  major  ; hut  ItkewTfe 
clothes  each  part  with  fuch  ornaments  of  exprefliun 
11  arc  proper  to  enliven  the  fubjtd,  and  render  it 
more  agrce.ible  and  entertaining.  And  he  frequently 
fubjoina,  cither  to  the  major  propofition,  or  minor, 
and  fometimes  to  both,  one  or  more  argument*  to  fup- 
port them  ; and  perh  ips  others  to  confirm  or  illr.nrate 
them  as  he  thinks  it  requifiie,  ’Fhercforc,  as  a logi- 
cal fyllogifm  coufills  of  three  parts  or  propofitions, 
a rbetoriial  fyllogifm  frequently  contains  four,  and 
many  limes  five  parti.  Aud  Cicero  reckons  this  laft 
the  moll  complete.  But  all  that  is  faivl  in  coafirma- 
tion  of  eitlier  of  the  premifes  is  accounted  but  as  one 


C irthaginisns  were  not  to  be  trufied  : “ Thofc  who 
have  oUtn  deicircd  by  violating  their  engage- 
ments, ought  not  to  be  tniftid.  For  if  we  receive 
any  damage  by  their  treachery,  we  can  bhmc  m» 
body  but  ourfclves.  But  the  Canhagini&ns  hive  often 
fo  deceived  us.  Therefore  it  ismaincfstotniilthem.’* 
Here  the  m.vjor  propofition  is  fupported  by  a resfoo. 
The  mtoor  needed  none  ; becaufe  tbc  ircacheiy  of  the 
Cartkagimsns  waa  well  known.  So  1 hat  this  fyllogirm 
confiffs  of  four  parts.  But  by  a fyllogifrii  of  five  parts 
he  pioves  fomeubat  more  lar^^ly  an T elegantly,  tliat 
the  world  is  under  the  dire^ion  of  a wife  governor. 
The  major  is  this : “ Thofe  thin«  arc  belter  governed 
which  ate  under  the  dircdtioit  of  wifdom,  than  thole 
which  are  not.”  This  he  proves  by  feverat  Inilanres  : 
**  A houfe  managed  with  prudence  has  rvrry  thing  in 
better  order,  and  more  convenient,  than  that  which 
is  under  no  regulation.  An  army  commanded  by  a 
Wife  and  flcilful  general  ia  in  all  ref|)e'^9  Iretter  go- 
verned than  one  which  has  a fool  or  a madman  at  the 
head  of  it.  And  the  like  is  to  Ik:  faid  of  a fhip,  which 
performs  her  courfe  lieft  under  the  direftion  of  a 
fiU  pilot.”  'J  hen  he  proceeds  to  the  minor  thuis 
“ But  DOtbing  19  better  governed  than  ih:  univerfe.” 
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f):fpoCtion  ai  thti,  bfjpinmnjf  with  the  cMclnrinn  : **  An  honeft 
••“'man  onght  to  (hun  no  (tan^r,  but  readily  expofc  hw 
ItFc  for  the  fafety  and  preferratjon  of  hi<  country.'* 
Then  the  reafon  of  thii  conduA  inig^ht  be  added* 
which  ii  the  antecedent  of  the  enthymenif  or  minor 
of  the  fvllogifm  : **  For  he  it  fenlible*  that  his  oblij^a* 
tIoRi  to  his  country  are  fo  many,  and  fo  great,  that 
he  can  never  hilly  rei^uite  them.*'  And  this  again 
might  be  confirm^  by  an  enumeration  of  pnrticuUrt : 
He  looks  upon  hhnfelf  at  indebted  to  his  country  far 
every  thing  he  enjoys  { for  hit  blends,  relations,  all 
*the  pleafures  of  life,  nnd  even  for  life  itfelf.'*  Now 
the  orator  caQs  this  om  nthymem^  though  in  reality 
there  are  two : For  the  fecond  reafon,  or  argiimcDt, 
added  to  the  6rft,  becomea  the  antecedent  of  a new 
enthymem,  of  which  the  hrfl  reafon  is  the  confequent. 
And  if  thefe  two  enthymeim  were  exprelTe^  feparately 
in  the  natural  order  of  the  parts,  the  former  would 
ftand  thus : **  An  honeft  man  thinks  himfelf  under 
the  higheft  obligatioBi  to  his  country;  therefore  he 
ought  to  (hun  no  danger  for  its  prefervation."  The 
latter  thus : **  An  honeft  man  efteems  himfelf  in* 
debted  to  his  country  for  every  thing  he  enjoys ; 
therefore  he  thinks  he  is  under  the  higheft  obligations 
to  it."  The  fame  thing  might  be  proved  in  the  like 
way  of  reafofiing,  by  arguments  of  a different  kind. 
From  comparifon,  thus : **  As  it  would  be  thought 
bale  and  ungrateful  in  a foo  not  to  hazard  himfelf  for 
the  prefrrvation  of  his  father ; an  honeft  man  muft 
eerxainly  efteem  it  fo  when  his  country  is  In  danger." 
Or  from  an  example,  in  this  manners  " An  honeft 
man  in  like  circumftances  would  propofc  to  himfelf 
the  example  of  Decius,  who  freely  gave  up  his  life 
for  the  fervice  of  hts  country.  He  gave  up  his  life 
indeed,  hut  did  not  lofe  it ; for  he  cannot  be  faid  to 
have  loft  his  life,  who  lives  in  imrooital  honour." 
Orators  frequently  intermix  fuch  arguments  to  adorn 
and  illuftrate  their  fubje£l  with  •thera  taken  bora  the 
nature  and  circumftaitoes  of  things.  And  now,  if  we 
confider  a little  this  method  of  rcaibning,  we  (ball 
find  it  the  moft  plain  and  eafy  imaginable.  For  when 
any  prepofitlon  is  laid  down,  and  one  or  more  retfoos 
ftihjotncd  to  prove  it,  each  reafon  joined  with  the  pro- 
portion makes  a diftiuft  enthymem,  of  which  the  pro- 
TOfttion  ia  the  conclnfion.  Thus  Cicero,  in  hts  feveiith 
i^Uippic,  lays  down  this  as  the  foundation  of  his  dif- 
eourfe,  **  That  he  is  againft  a peace  with  Mark  An- 
tony ;**  for  which  he  gives  three  rcafons  : Bccaufe 

it  is  bafe,  bccaufe  it  is  dangerous,  and  becaufe  it  is 
imprafticablc."  Thefe  feverally  juined  with  the  pro- 
portion, form  three  enthymemi ; and  upon  each  of 
thefe  he  dilcourles  feparately,  which  make  up  that 
oration.  And  this  method  is  what  perfons  far  the 
#ioft  part  naturally  fall  into,  who  know  nothing  of 
the  terms  fylhfkfm  or  fnthymem.  They  advance  fome- 
> thing,  and  think  of  a reafon  to  prove  it,  and  another 

perhaps  to  fupport  that ; and,  fo  far  as  their  invention 
will  aflift  them,  or  they  are  mafters  of  language,  they 
endeavour  to  fet  what  they  fay  in  the  plained  light, 
give  it  the  beft  drels,  embetlifh  it  with  proper  figures 
and  different  turns  of  expreftinn  ; and,  as  they  think 
convenient,  illuftrate  it  with  iimllitudes,  companfons, 
and  the  like  ornaments,  to  render  it  moft  agreeable, 
till  they  think  what  they  have  advanced  fufiiciently 
proved.  As  this  method  of  arguing  therefore  is  the 
VoL.XUI.  iVtll. 
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moft  plain,  eafy,  and  natural;  fo  it  is  what  is  mdft  HifW'fiboo 
commonly  ofed  in  oratory.  Whereas  a ftriA  fyllo-  » 
giftieal  way  of  difcourfing  is  dry  and  jejune,  crampa 
the  mind,  and  does  not  ^mic  of  tbofe  embelltlhmeaca 
of  lan^age  which  are  a great  advantage  to  the  ora- 
tor: for  which  reafon  he  feldom  ufei  complete  fylto*  * 
gifms ; and  when  he  docs,  it  is  with  great  latitude. 

In  every  difeourfe  care  (hould  be  taken  not  to  blend 
arguments  confufedly  together  that  are  of  a feparate 
nature.  " All  argumenta  (fays  the  elegant  Dr  Blair) 
are  dirc^ed  to  prove  one  or  other  of  thefe  three  things; 
that  fomething  is  true  ;-that  it  is  morally  right  or  fit  % 
or  that  It  is  profitable  and  good.  Thefe  make  the 
three  great  fubjeAs  of  difcuflion  among  maakind  ; 
truth,  duty,  and  intereft.  But  the  arguments  dire^ed 
towards  any  one  of  them  are  gencricaJly  diftin^  ; and 
he  who  blends  them  all  under  one  topic,  which  he  calls 
hia  argument,  as,  in  fermons  cfpccially,  is  too  often 
done,  will  render  his  reafoning  indiftinA  and  inele- 
gant. Suppofr,  for  inftance,  that  I am  recommend- 
ing to  an  audience  benevolence,  or  the  love  of  our 
neighbour ; and  that  I take  my  6rft  argument  from 
the  inward  fatisfa^ion  which  a benevolent  temper  af- 
fords ; my  fecond,  from  the  obligation  which  the  ex- 
ample of  Chrift  lays  upon  us  to  this  duty;  and  my 
third,  from  its  tendency  to  procure  us  the  good-will 
of  all  around  us;  my  arguments  are  good,  but  I have 
arranged  them  wrong : for  my  firft  and  third  argu- 
ments are  taken  from  confiderations  of  intereft,  inter- 
nal peace,  and  external  advantages ; and  between 
thefe,  I have  introduced  one,  which  refts  wholly  up- 
on duty.  1 fhould  have  kq>t  thofe  cLafles  of  argu- 
ments, which  arc  addrclfed  to  different  principles  in 
human  nature,  feparate  and  diftincV" 

II.  The  other  method  of  reafoning  is  the  analytic, ar  afr- 
in  which  the  orator  conceals  his  intention  concemmg*'5 
the  point  he  is  to  prove,  till  he  has  gradually  brought  [1,^  J|l 
his  hearers  to  the  defigned  conclufion.  They  arc  led  the 
on,  ftep  by  ftep,  from  one  known  truth  to  another,  the 
till  the  conclufion  be  ftolen  upon  them,  as  the  nataral®'*^*^ 
confcquetice  of  a chain  of  propofttions.  As,  for  in- 
ftance, when  one  intending  to  prove  the  being  of  a 
Cod,  feta  out  with  obferving  that  every  thing  which 
we  fee  in  the  world  has  had  a beginning  ; that  what* 
ever  has  bad  a beginning,  muft  have  had  a prior  caufe  | 
that  in  humw  produdions,  m (hown  in  the  effed, 
neceftarily  infers  defign  in  the  caufe ; and  proceeds 
leading  you  on  from  one  caufe  to  another,  till  you  ar- 
rive at  one  fuprrmelfirft  caufe,  from  whom  is  derived 
all  the  order  and  defign  vifible  in  his  works.  This  is 
mneh  the  fame  with  the  Socratic  method,  by  which 
that  philofopher  filenced  the  fophifls  of  his  age. 

He  proceeded  by.ftveral  qu^ioos,  which  being  fe- 
parately granted,  the  thing  defigned  to  he  inferred  waa 
afterwards  put,  which,  hy  reafon  of  its  (jmflitude  with, 
feveml  cafes  allowed  l>efore,  could  not  be  denied.  But 
this  is  a captious  way  of  reafoning;  for  while  the  le- 
fpondent  i.><  not  aware  of  what  is  defignrd  to  be  infer- 
red, he  IS  eafily  induced  to  make  thofe  conceflions, 
which  otherwile  he  would  not.  Behdts,  it  is  not  fo 
well  fuited  to  cemtinutd  difeourfes,  as  to  thofe  which 
are  interlocutory  ; nnd  therefore  we  meet  witfl  it  of- 
teneft  in  the  Socratic  dialogues  both  of  Plate  and 
Xenophon.  However,  it  may  be  made  ufe  of  in  ora- 
tory ky  a H^uit  called  fuhjta'i'iny  when  the  fame  per- 
3 E . fon 
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> fon  firH  pnt«  the  qticAioo,  Md  then  makes  the  infwer. 
So  in  the  funoot  eaul'e  of  R^iaminomiafl,  general  of 
the  'rhel-aiH,  who  wa»  ncct'fed  fo'  rtfufia  ^ to  furren- 
dcr  his  commanO  to  his  fucce^for  a|>|>omted  by  the 
ftaic,  till  after  he  itad  the  cjiemv.  and  ptven 

thewi  A total  dcftfM,  Ci  cro  thus  reprefcnls  his  su'ca. 
Jer  pleMliag  for  the  words  of  the  law  aga  ml  £{umU 
nondas,  who  alleged  the  rntention  of  ft  in  his  drfrncc: 
**  Should  Epamiiumdrs  add  that  exception  to  th:*  law, 
which,  he  fays,  wr.s  the  intention  ol  the  writer,  natne* 
ly,  Kxcfpt  any  ona  rtfnfe  tv  pvt  up  hu  eomnaitti  nuhtn  it 
it  for  the  mUrefi  of  thr  puMie  ht  ihvhltl  not;  would  yon 
ndnatt  of  it  ? 1 bcliex'c  not.  Should  you  ^'ottriclves, 
which  is  a thing  mod  remete  from  your  jnilire  and 
wifdona,  fh  order  to  fcreco  him,  order  this  exrepttna 
to  be  added  to  the  law,  without  the  command  of  the 
people  t would  the  Thebans  fuffer  it  to  l>e  done  i No 
eerlafnly.  Can  it  he  right  then  to  come  into  tliar, 
as  if  it  was  written,  which  it  would  be  a crime  to 
write  f I know  it  cannot  be  agreeable  to  your  wiklom 
to  think  fo.’* 

Under  the  snalylic  method  may  he  comprehended 
reRfoning  by  extunpU.  Rhetoricians  ufe  this  word  in  a 
difierent  fenfe  from  the  common  8ccq»tati«n.  For 
that  is  ufually  railed  an  exampU^  wfiich  is  brought  rf* 
ther  to  prove  or  iiluRr^le  fume  generd  afTirtion  : As 
if  any  one  fhoukJ  fay,  that  humon  hmhtt  m »y  hr  brought 
tv  fttiia'm  the  grtaf/i  iaiours  by  uft  anti  exerafe  ; and  in 
order  to  prove  t!»i»  Ihould  relate  «hal  is  faid  of  Milo 
of  Croton,  that  by  the  coalUnt  pradiice  of  cairying 
a calf  feveral  lurlonga  every  day,  he  could  carry  it  as 
far  after  it  had  grown  to  iti  full  ilze.**  But  in  oratory 
the  word  ntantpU  is  ufed  for  any  kind  of  nmihtude  { 
or,  as  Voflius  dcfir«»  it,  When  one  thing  is  inferred 
from  another,  by-  rcHfon  of  the  Itkearfs  which  a))pears 
between  them  ’*  Hcace  it  is  called  an  impcifsH  inJuc- 
tieut  which  infers  fomethim;  from  feveral  others  of  a 
like  nature,  and  has  always  the  greatell  force  wlten 
the  examples  arc  taken  from  fa^ts.  Now  faeU  may 
be  compared  with  refpeA  to  fomc  agreement  or  6:ni* 
litude  between  them,  which  in  thcmfclTcs  are  either 
equ.ll  or  unequal.  Of  the  former  kind  this  ii  an  in- 
flance ; **  Cato  afled  as  bccaose  n patriot  and  n lover 
of  his  country’s  liberty,  in  oppofing  the  arms  of  Ci«« 
ku- : and  therefore  fo  did  Cictro.*'  The  reafon  of  the 
inference  is  founded  in  the  parity  of  the  cafe,  which 
tqu;<lly  concerned  all  good  fuljedi  of  the  Roman  go* 
veinment  at  that  time.  For  all  were  alike  obliged  to 
oppofe  a common  enemy,  who  endeavoured  to  ^brert 
the  conftituiiofi,  and  fubjedt  them  to  his  own  arbi- 
tiary  power.  But  though  an  example  confiiU  in  the 
romparifon  of  two  (iogle  facts,  ycl  fcvcral  perfons  may 
be  concerned  in  each  LiX.  Of  tius  kind  is  that  which 
follows:  “ As  Pompy,  Cxfar,  .ind  CrafTus,  sfted  il- 
legally in  the  firll  triumvirate,  by  engrofling  the  fo!c 
power  into  their  own  hands,  and  by  that  means  vio* 
lating  the  public  liberty  ; fo  likewife  did  Augudus 
Mark  .Antony,  and  Lepidus.  in  the  fecond  triumvi. 
rate,  by  purfuing  the  fame  mcafures.”  Bui  when  Ci- 
cero defends  Mito  fur  killing  Clodius,  from  the  like 
indamres  of  Abala  l^erviltus,  SLipio  Nahca,  Lmius 
Opimrus,  and  others  ; that  ia  not  an  example,  but  ao 
indudlion  : becaufe  one  thing  is  there  inferred  from  its 
koulitudc  to  fevtial  others,  But  when  a compartf'/n  is 
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made  httween  two  fa^  that  art  unequal,  the  inference 
may  be  either  fiom  the  greater  to  the Ufs.  or  from  tbe  '»”■  ^ 
lefs  to  the  gre-'^ter.  From  the  greater  to  tbe  lefs  iu  this 
manner:  Cssftr  t>%d  nojud  preicDiionstutUe  Rtkasan 

government,  and  tlwrefcrc  much  Uls  had  AotOiiy.'* 

'i'he  reafon  Ue-a  in  the  ddfcrer.ee  between  the  two  per- 
font.  Catfar  h^d  very  much  enlarged  the  bouncia  ot  the 
Roman  empire  by  hia  conqueila,  aud  greatly  oldigcd 
the  populace  by  bis  gcncrulily  } but  as  he  had  always 
a£ted  by  an  authority  from  the  Cenatc  ai«d  people  of 
Rnmc,  thefe  things  give  him  no  claim  to  a power 
over  tlicm.  Much  left  then  had  .\ntouy  any  fuch 
prttence,  who  always  acled  under  Ca;(ar,  and  bad  nc* 
ver  performed  any  Ognal  fervlces  himfvtf.  Cicero  has 
drferibed  the  difference  between  them  in  a very  l>eau- 
ttful  manner  in  his  fccoed  Philippic,  thus  fpeakiag  to 
Antfioy:  *' Are  you  iu  any  thing  to  be  compared  to 
him  ? He  had  a genius,  fagneity,  memory,  learning, 
care,  thought,  diligence  | he  bsd  performed  great 
things  in  war,  though  detrimental  to  the  fUte ; b« 
had  fnr  nuiny  years  dcCgned  to  get  the  government 
into  his  hands,  and  obtained  his  end  by  much  labour 
and  many  dangers  ; he  gained  over  the  ignorant  mul* 
titude  by  public  Ihows,  buikiiogk,  congiarics,  aod 
fcaAs ; obliged  his  friends  by  rewards,  and  his  cue* 
mies  by  a (how  of  clemency.  In  u word,  he  fubjedted 
a fr^  Hate  to  ilavcry,  partly  through  fear,  and  partly 
compliance.  1 can  liken  you  to  him  for  ambitiwn  of 
power;  but  in  other  things  you  are  in  no  refpedi  to 
he  ct*mpared  with  him.”  By  a comparifon  from  iIk 
lefs  to  the  greater,  Cicero  thus  argues  againU  C^li* 
line  ; '*  Did  the  biavc  Scipio,  when  a private  man,  kill 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  for  aUcmptiog  to  weaken  the 
Aate:  aud  ih«ll  we  confals  hear  with  Catiline  cu.ica* 
vouring  to  drrtroy  the  world  by  lire  and  fnord  Tbo 
circHmilancrs  of  thrfe  two  cafes  were  very  differeat  i 
and  the  rorrparifem  runs  between  a pilvatj:  man,  and 
a conful  intruded  with  the  hii^heft  aiitbority' ; bctweco 
a defign  only  to  raife  tumult,  and  a plot  to  dedroy 
ths'  government:  whence  the  orator  julUy  iofexs,  that 
what  was  rtlcrmed  lawful  io  one  cafe,  wts  much  more 
fo  in  the  other,  d'he  like  w*ay  of  reafoning  is  fume* 
times  ufed  from  other  Similitudes,  which  may  be  ta« 
ken  from  things  of  all  kinds,  whether  animate  or  iiia* 
nimaic.  Of  (he  former  fort  Is  that  of  Cicero  fpeak* 
ing  of  Mursna,  when  candidate  for  the  confulihip,  af- 
ter he  had  liimfelf  gone  through  that  : '*  If  itia  , 
ufual  (fays  lie)  for  fuch  perfons  a.s  aic  iafely  arrived 
iu  port,  to  give  thofe  who  are  going  out  the  betl  ac- 
count they  can  with  relation  to  the  weather,  pirates, 
and  coad»;  because  thu*  nature  direclsus  to  altili ihofs 
who  arc  mlcTing  upon  the  fame  dangers  which  wc 
ourfclvcs  fiavc  efcaped  : how  ought  I,  who  now  iifter 
a gicat  ilorw  am  brought  within  a near  profpect  gf 
land,  to  he  affcrled  towards  him,  who,  1 perceive,  mud 
be  expofed  to  the  grealcil  tempehs  oi  the  dale  P'  He  ^ 

alludes  to  the  late  diilurbancca  and  tumults  occafioued 
by  the  confpirtcy  of  Catiline,  which  had  been  fo  bap* 
pily  fupprrilcd  by  him  in  tlie  time  of  his  conlui.ite. 

Of  the  latter  kind  is  ti>at  of  (^intiiian:  **  As  the 
ground  is  ruadc  better  and  more  Iruillul  by  culture,  (o 
is  the  mind  by  inKruclioa.”  There  is  both  a i>cau(y 
and  juilncfs  io  thi*  fimilc. 

But  camparifgni  arc  fometimes  made  between  fafls 

aud 
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OifpoGtion.and  hi  or<*er  to  Jnftr  fame  dlffircnce  or  to  reuIojJ  lontceft  i But  if  there  are  but  two  irgB- D*ipofifK«. 

^ - oppofuion  bctn*<ea  tlieoi.  In  cofrj>arin?  two  mentf,  to  plate  ihc  lliongcr  firft,  aa.1  then  the  wtt- 

on  account  of  forrc  difagrte  neut  am!  unJikcoefs,  the  kcr ; and  after  tliat  to  rctorn  again  to  the  former, anj 
inference  ii  made  from  the  diifcrencc  between  one  nnd  infil  pnnciplly  upon  that.  But  thj*  mul\  be  left  to 
the  other  in  that  partienhr  irfoeet  only.  At  thus:  the  prudence  of  the  fpcaker,  and  the  nature  of  the 

••  Though  it  was  not  eftcemed  cruelly  in  Brutu*  to  fubjed.  'I'hcmgli  to  begin  with  the  ftiongcH,  aiul  fo 
put  hit  two  foat  to  death,  for  endetvoMHop  to  betray  gradually  dcftctid  to  the  wcakcft.ran  never  be  proper, 
their  cwntry;  it  might  be  fo  in  Mtnliufl,  uho  put  for  the  rcafon  fall  mentioned.  Nor  ought  arguments 
his  fon  to  death,  only  for  engagin/  the  enemy  with-  to  be  crowded  too  dafe  upon  one  another  ; for  that 
wit  order*,  though  he  gained  the  viAory.’*  The  dif-  taket  off  from  llwir  force,  at  it  breaki  in  upon  the  at- 
fetenre  between  the  tw^fads  lie*  in  tl»e  diffcrrui  oa-  tention  of  the  hearers,  aaj  doe*  not  lea.ve  them  fulli- 
tuir  of  the  crime.  The  font  of  Brutus  entered  into  a cient  time  duly  to  confidcr  them.  Nor  indeed  ihould 
canrpiracy  to  betnr  their  conntry  ; and  though  they  more  be  ufed  than  arc  neceffary  | bccaufe  the  fewer 
fnifearriei  in  it.  yrt  the  intention  an  t endeavours  they  they  arc,  the  more  cahly  they  are  remembered.  And 
«fed  toaccomplifh  it  were  criminal  in  the  highell  dc-  the  obiervation  of  a great  matter  of  eloquence  u*’on 
yrcf*  But  young  Manlius  could  only  l>c  charged  this  fubjed  is  certainly  very  jull,  that  tu^lt 

with  rafhnefs.  Hit  dciiirn  w&s  honourable,  and  in-  rathtr  to  it  than  aurnlertJ. 

tended  for  the  imereti  of  his  country  t only  it  was  ir- 


repwlar,  «r*d  might  liavc  proved  of  ill  confcqucnce  to 
military  difetpline.  Now  in  all  fuch  ctfc',  the  force 
of  the  artniment  is  the  ftron^fr  the  greater  the  diffe- 
rence appears.  But  the  fame  f^ctc  which  differ  in  one 
refpe^  may  agryc  in  many  others  ; as  in  the  exam- 
ple here  mentioned.  Brutus  and  Manlius  were  both 
magid  rates  as  well  as  fathers  ; they  both  killed  their 
font,  and  that  for  a capital  crime  by  the  Roman  bw. 
In  any  of  which  rrfpeds  they  may  be  compared  in  c 
way  of  fimiiitttdc;  as,  If  Brutus  might  kiwfully 
pnt  his  fon  to  death  for  a capital  crime,  fo  might 
Manlius.**  But  now  contrary  faAs  do  not  only  differ 
in  fomc  certain  refpeA,  hm  are  wholly  oppofjte  to 
etch  other : fo  that  whit  is  tlHrme  ] of  the  ooc 
muft  be  denied  of  the  other  s ini  if  one  be  a virtue, 
the  other  it  a vice.  Tims  Cicero  compares  the  con- 
d«5t  of  Mitrcrllot  and  Vtrrct  in  a way  of  oppofitiou. 

Marecnm  (fays  he\  who  had  cagaRcd,  if  he  took 
Rtracnfc,  to  erect  two  temples  at  Rome,  would  not 
liciulefy  them  with  the  fpoil*  he  had  taken  ; Vcrrci, 
who  had  made  no  vow*s  to  Honour  and  Virtue,  but 
to  Venas  ami  Cnpid,  endeavoured  to  plunder  the 
ten»ple  of  Minerva.  The  former  would  not  adorn 
the  goda  with  the  fpoih  of  other  deities : the  latter 
carried  the  ornamentt  of  Minerva,  a virgin.  Into  the 
l.oufc  of  a ftrumpet.**  If  therefore  the  conduA  of 
Marcellut  wat  budttUe  and  viitiious,  that  of  Vcrrei 
muft  l.ear  the  contrary  character.  But  ihit  way  of 
reafonirtg  has  likcwife  place  in  oilier  refpeAs.  Thus 
Cirrto,  in  the  quarrel  betsweii  Cjefar  and  Pompr y,  ad- 
?if(?d  to  peace  from  the  difl’crence  between  a foreign 
and  domeftic  wnr:  Tint  the  former  might  prove 

hcneficial  to  the  ftate ; hut  in  the  latter,  whichever 
fide  conqaered,  the  public  mnft  futfifT.**  And  thus 
the  ill  effcAs  of  intemperance  may  be  (hown  in  a way 
rff  oppofrtion ; “ That  as  temperance  ptefcrvc*  the 
heahh  of  the  body,  keep*  np  the  vigour  of  the  mind, 
and  pinlonfs  life  ; fo  eterfs  moft  neceflanly  have  the 
contrary  cffrAs.’* 

Thus  we  have  given  a brief  account  of  the  principal 
ways  of  reafoniag  conm.only  made  ufe  of  by  orators. 
As  to  the  difpofition  of  .''.rguments,  or  ihc  order  of  pla- 
cing them,  fomc  advife  to  put  the  weaker,  which  can- 
not wholly  be  omitted,  in  the  middle;  and  fuch  as  are 
ftremgtr,  partly  in  the  begimring,  to  gain  the  effeom 
of  the  hearers  amt  render  them  more  attemive  ; and 
partly  at  the  ertd>  becaufe  what  is  UA  heard  is  ^kcly 
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Thi  form*  of  rtafnning  here  arc  the  fame  as  havcFoont  ef 
been  already  explained  under  (onfrmniUm.  Cob/v/jt. 

//e»,  however,  h often  the  mare  difficult  tafle  ; be- "hofe 
caufc  he  who  is  to  prove  a thing  comes  ufualty  pre.  of  ennfir- 
pared;  but  he  who  is  to  confute  it  is  frequently  left  mafim,  but 
to  a fudden  anfwcr.  For  which  rtafim,  in 
cafes, Quintilian  fays,  “ It  is  as  auicJi  caficr  to  acrufe^*^' 
than  detcud,  ax  it  is  to  make  a wound  than  to  beat  it.’* 
Therefore,  not  only  a good  judgment,  but  a rtadinefs 
of  thought  a!fo,  feems  nectffary  for  this  province. 

But,  in  all  difputc;*,  it  is  of  the  greateft  confcqucncc 
to  ckferve  where  the  ftrefs  of  the  tontroveriy  lies. 

For  without  attcadiog  to  thi%  perfons  m^y  civil  about 
different  matters  without  uiidallanding  each  other, 
or  deciding  any  thing.  And  in  confutation,  what  the 
advcffary  has  advanced  ci^ht  carefully  to  be  confidcr- 
cd,  and  in  what  mnnncr  he  has  exprcffcd  himfelf.  As 
to  the  tilings  themfelvcs,  whether  they  immediately 
relate  to  the  matter  in  dtfputc,  or  are  foicign  to  it. 

Thofc  things  that  arc  foreign  to  llic  fubjcA  may  ei- 
ther be  paft  over  in  filcncc,  or  in  a very  few  words 
flown  to  be  infjgnilkant.  And  there  ought  likewife 
to  be  a difliiiAion  made  bctivecn  fuch  things  as  relate 
to  ilie  fubjccl,  according  to  ihctr  importance.  Thofc 
that  appear  to  Itave  no  great  weight  lliould  be  flight- 
ly  remarked.  For  to  infill  largely  upon  fuch  matters 
is  both  tirefomc  to  the  hearers,  end  apt  to  biing  the 
judgment  of  the  fpeakcr  into  queAion.  And  there- 
fore things  ef  that  nature  arc  generally  Uticr  turned 
off  with  an  air  of  negU^l,  a pungent  qutilion,  or  an 
agreeable  jell,  than  confuted  by  a ferious  and  hi  uured 
aubvtr.  But  thofe  things,  which  relate  to  the  me- 
fits  of  the  caufc,  ouy  be  confuted  cither  by  cjoiru- 
fUitns  t»y  fimwing  fume  mfah  in  the  rcafon- 

iug,  f.r  ihcir  mvatitiity  when  granted. 

'Fhings  may  be  coatr,H^k!ed  fevcral  ways.  What  is 
apparently  fali’c  may  be  cx|)riifJy  Thus  Cicero 

in  his  defence  of  CUientiua  : “ When  the  accufer  had 
laid,  that  the  man  fell  down  dead  after  he  had  drunk  off 
his  cup,  denies  timt  he  died  that  d.'iy.’*  And  ihirga 
which  tliC  advafaiy  cinuot  prove,  may  likcuift  be 
denied.  Of  which  we  have  allb  an  inflaijccin  Cicero, 
who  firff  upbraids  M*rk  Antony  .-.sguiliy  of  a breach 
nut  only  of  good  breeding,  but  Ukewife  of  frieodllup, 
for  leading  publicly  a private  Utter  be  Ud  fcni  him. 

3 K 2 And 
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l^pofltjoa.  ApJ  then  aAHii  **  Bat  *?iit  will  you  fjy  now,  if  I 
fhotild  deny  that  erer  I feot  you  that  letter?  How  will 
you  prove  it  ? By  the  htnd*wriiing?  In  which  I con- 
« fefs  you  have  a peculiar  flcillf  and  hare  found  the  he« 
nefit  of  it.  But  how  can  you  make  it  out  ? For  it  is 
in  my  fecretary’i  haad.  I canqot  but  envy  your  maf- 
ter  who  had  fo  ^cat  a reward  for  teaching  you  to  un- 
derftand  jutl  nothing.  Fur  what  can  be  more  unbe- 
coming not  only  an  orator,  but  even  a man,  than  for 
any  one  to  offer  fuch  things,  winch  if  the  adverfary 
denies,  he  has  nothing  more  to  fay  It  is  an  hand* 
fome  way  of  contradiAing  a thing,  by  (hewing  that 
the  adrerfary  himfclf  maintained  the  contrary.  So 
v-hen  Oppius  was  charged  with  defrauding  the  fot- 
diers  of  their  provifions,  Cicero  refutes  it,  hy  proving, 
that  the  fame  perfons  charged  Oppius  with  a deftL'n 
to  corrupt  the  army  by  hit  liberality.  An  adverfary 
is  never  more  cfTcdually  (ilenced  than  when  you  can 
fallen  contradictions  upon  him  | for  this  is  dabbing 
him  with  his  own  weapon.  Sometimes  a thing  is  not 
in  exprefs  terms  denied,  but  reprefented  to  be  utterly 
incredible.  And  this  method  expofes  the  adverfary 
more  than  a bare  denial  So  when  fome  perfons  re* 
proacbed  Cicero  with  cowardice,  and  a (hameful  fear 
of  death,  he  recites  their  reafuns  in  fuch  a manner, 
that  any  one  would  be  inclined  to  think  the  charge 
entirely  fslfe.  ‘*Wasit  becoming  me  (fays  he)  to 
cxpefl  death  with  that  compofednefs  of  mind  as  fome 
have  imagined  ? Well,  and  did  1 then  avoid  it  ? Nay, 
was  there  any  thing  in  the  world  that  I could-appre* 
bend  more  defireble  ? Or  when  I had  done  the  greateft 
things  in  fuch  a crowd  of  ill  minded  perfons  abont  me, 
do  you  think  banilhment  and  death  were  not  always 
in  my  view,  and  continually  founding  in  my  ears  as 
my  certain  fate,  while  I was  fo  employed?  Was  life 
delirable  when  all  my  fnende  were  in  fuch  forrow,  and 
myfdf  in  fo  great  diftrefs,  deprived  of  all  the  gifts 
both  of  nature  and  fortune  ? Was  1 fo  unexperienced, 
fo  ignorant,  fo  void  of  reafon  and  prudence  ? Had  I 
never  feeo  nor  heard  any  thing  in  my  whole  life  ? Did 
all  I had  read  and  Hudied  avail  nothing?  What  1 did 
rot  I know  that  life  is  (hurt,  but  the  glory  of  gene- 
rous aflioni  permanent  ? When  death  is  appointed  for 
all,  does  it  not  feem  eligible,  that  life,  which  muft  be 
wrellcd  from  us,  Ihould  rather  be  freely  devoted  to  the 
fervice  of  our  country,  than  referved  to  he  worn  out  by 
the  decays  of  nature  ? Was  not  1 fenfible,  there  hns 
been  this  cootroverfy  among  the  wifeft  men,  that  fome 
fay,  the  minds  of  men  and  their  confciencea  utterly 
pecilh  at  death } and  ethers,  that  the  minds  of  wife 
and  brase  men  are  then  in  their  greatcll  ftrength  and 
♦{poor,  when  they  art  fei  free  from  the  body  ? The 
hrft  ftate  is  not  greatly  te  be  dreaded,  to  be  void  of 
fenfe  : but  the  other,  of  enjoying  larger  capacities,  is 
greatly  to  be  defired.  'rbercfoie,  fince  1 always  aimed 
at  dignity,  and  thought  nothing  was  worth  living  for 
without  it ; how  fhould  I,  who  am  paft  the  conful- 
ihip,  and  did  fo  great  things  in  it,  be  afraid  to  die  f * 
Thus  far  Cicero.  There  is  likevrife  sn  ironical  way  of 
contradiding  a thing,  by  retorting  that  and  other 
things  of  the  like  nature  upon  the  adverfe  party.  Thus 
Cicero,  in  his  oration  againfl  Vatinius,  fays:  You 

have  obje^led  to  me,  that  I defended  Cornelios,  my 
old  friend,  and  7our  acquaintance.  But  pray  why 
&ould  1 ant  have  defended  him  ? Has  CorDclitia  car- 
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ried  any  law  contrary  to  the  omesi  ? Has  he  violated  OiTpofitka. 
any  Uw  ? Has  he  ail'auUcd  the  cunful  ? Did  be  take  " v ^ 
poflcfllon  of  a temple  by  force  of  arms  ? Did  he  drive 
away  the  tribune,  who  oppofed  the  pafEog  ■ law  ? Has 
be  thrown  contempt  upi)n  religion  ? Has  be  plunder- 
ed the  treafury  ? Has  lie  pillaged  the  ftate  ? No,  thefe, 
all  thefe,  are  your  doings.’'  Such  an  unexpctled  re- 
turn is  fometimei  of  great  fcrvice  to  abate  the  confi* 
dence  of  an  adverfary. 

A fecond  way  of  confutation  is,  by  obfervlng  fome 
in  the  rcafoning  of  the  adverfe  party.  We  (hall- 
endeavour  to  ilhiftratc  this  from  the  fevcral  kinds  of 
reafouing  treated  of  before  under  ctajlrmaiion.  And 
firft,  as  to  fyllogifms;  they  may  be  refuted,  either  by 
(bowing  fome  raift.'ike  in  the  premifes,  or  that  tlie 
concluhon  is  rtot  juftly  doduoed  from  them.  So  when 
the  Clodian  party  cantended,  that  Milo  ought  to  fuf* 
fer  death  for  this  reafon,  Bccaufe  he  bad  coufelTed  that 
he  had  killed  Clodius  ; that  argument,  reduced  to  a 
fyllogifm,  would  Hand  thus  : 

f/t  vfho  conftjtt  ht  hat  iilled  another,  o^ght  not  to  he 
alloeued  to  fee  the  iigfA. 

Bet  Milo  <onfe(f(t  this. 

7herefere  he  ought  not  to  live. 

Now  the  force  of  this  argument  lies  in  the  major 
or  firft  propofitlon  ) which  Cicero  refutes,  by  proving, 
that  the  Homan  people  had  already  determined  con- 
trary to  what  is  there  aflerted  : **  In  what  city  (fays 
he)  do  thefe  men  difpute  after  this  weak  manner  ? la 
that  whrrein  the  hrft  capital  trial  was  in  the  cafe  of  the 
brave  Horatius,  who,  before  the  city  enjoyed  perfed 
freedom,  was  (hs*ed  by  the  fuffrages  of  the  Roman 
people,  though  he  confefled  that  be  killed  bis  ftfler 
svith  his  own  hand.”  But  when  Cicero  accufed  Ver. 
res  for  mal'idmioiftralioD  in  bis  government  of  Sici- 
ly, Horteoitus,  who  defended  him,  being  fenilble  the 
iJlegationj  brought  againft  him  could  net  be  denied, 
had  no  other  way  left  to  bring  him  oft^  but  by  plead- 
ing his  military  virtuci  in  abatement,  which  at  that 
time  were  much  wanted,  and  very  fcrviceable  to  the 
ftate.  The  form  of  the  aigument  was  this  : 

That  the  Romans  then  euanted  good  gtneralt* 

That  Verret  was  fueh. 

^md  eonjequentlj,  that  it  feat  for  the  inter^  of  the 
public  that  be  Jbould  net  he  condemned. 

But  Cicero,  who  knew  his  deiign,  ftates  the  argument- 
for  him  in  his  charge  \ and  then  anfwers  it  by  deny- 
ing the  confequence,  fince  the  crimes  of  Verres  were 
of  So  heinous  a nature,  that  he  ought  by  no  means  to 
be  pardoned  on  the  account  of  any  other  quiliftca* 
tions : Though  indeed  he  afterwards  refutes  the  mi- 
nor or  fecond  propolition,  and  (hows  that  be  had  not 
merited  the  chmtler  of  a good  general.  Enthymema 
mav  be  refuted,  either  by  fhowing  that  the  antecedent 
is  falfe,  or  the  coofequeot  not  jultly  inferred  from  it.  * 
As  thos,  with  refpe^  to  the  former  cafe  : 

^ ^ri3  adherent  to-virtve  hat  often  proved  eletrmen- 
tat. 

Therefore  virtn  ought  not'  eon^ani/y  to  he  embraced. 

Here  the  antecedent  may  be  denied.  For  virtue  is  ab 
vray  beoeftcial  to  thole  who  finely  adhere  to  it,  both- 
in  the  prefcot  (auifadioa  it  affords  them,  and  the  fu- 
6 tuie 
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rt  tuTC  rewardi  thfy  may  certainty  exped  from  U*  Ani 
^ ’ u to  the  Utter  cafe,  ia  this  maouer ; 

!ibt  U a inother. 

7h€Ttf9ff  Jbt  lovtt  her  tbiUren, 

Now  ai  the  certaiaiy  of  that  inference  dependi  up<» 
thii  general  alTertion,  That  all  mother*  love  their  chil- 
dren, which  is  not  true,  the  milUke  of  the  reafoning 
may  be  ihown  from  the  inftance  of  Medea  and  others, 
who  dcftroyed  their  own  children.  As  to 
and  example,  by  which  the  truth  or  equity  of  a thing 
is  proved  from  its  Iikenefs  to  one  or  more  other  things) 
the  reafoning  in  either  is  invalid,  if  the  things  fo  com- 
pared can  be  fhown  out  to  have  that  timilitude  or 
agreement  on  which  the  inference  is  founded.  One  in* 
Aance  therefore  may  ferve  for  both.  A*  when  Cicero, 
after  the  death  of  Caefar,  pleaded  for  the  continuance 
of  his  fiwi,  but  not  of  thofe  which  were  made  after- 
wards by  Mark  Antony  : Becaufe,  though  both  were 
in  tbemfelves  invalid,  and  impoUtions  upon  tlie  public 
hberty ; yet  fome  of  Cscfar’s  were  ufeftil,  and  others 
could  not  be  fet  afide  without  dillurbance  to  the  tlate, 
and  injuring  particular  perfons  ; but  Uiofe  of  Antony 
were  all  detrimental  to  the  public. 

The  lail  method  of  nn/utotion  before-mentioned 
was,  when  the  orator  doea  in  fome  fenfc^rmir  the  ad- 
verfary  his  argumrat,  and  at  the  fame  time  ihows  its 
imvai^yn  And  this  ia  done  by  a variety  of  ways,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  nature  of  the  fubjedt.  Some- 
times be  allows  what  was  faid  may  be  true  ; but  pleads, 
that  what  he  conteudt  for  is  neceffary.  This  was  the 
method  by  which  HorteDfiua  propofed  to  bring  off 
Verres,  as  we  have  already  fhown  from  Cicero,  v^ofe 
words  are  tbefe,  addreiCng  himfclf  to  the  judges : 
**  What  fhall  1 do  ? which  way  (hall  I bring  in  my 
accufation  ? where  (hall  1 turn  myfelf  ? for  the  charac- 
ler  of  a brave  general  is  pUred  like  a wall  againft  all 
the  attacks  1 can  make.  1 know  the  place,  I per- 
«eive  where  Hortenfius  intends  to  difpUy  hlmfelf.  He 
will  recount  the  hazards  of  war,  the  neceflities  of  the 
ftale,  the  fcarcity  of  commanders)  and  then  be  will 
intreat  yon,  and  do  his  utmoft  to  perfuade  you,  not 
to  fuffer  the  Roman  people  to  be  dtptived  of  (uch  a 
commander  upon  the  leftimony  of  the  Sicilians,  nor 
the  glory  of  his  arms  to  be  fullled  by  a charge  of  ava- 
rice.** At  other  times  the  ontor  pleads,  that  although 
the  contrary  opinion  may  feem  to  be 'attended  with 
advantage,  yet  that  his  own  is  more  jufi  or  honour- 
able. Such  was  the  rafe  of  Regulus,  when  hiafriends 
endeavoured  to  prevail  with  him  to  continue  at  Rome, 
and  not  return  to  Carthage,  where  he  knew  he  mutl 
undergo  a cruel  death.  But  as  this  could  not  be  done 
witiiout  violating  his  oath,  he  refufed  to  hearken  to 
their  petfuafiont.  Another  way  of  confutation  ia,  by 
retorting  upon  the  advesfary  his  own  argument.  Thus 
Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  Ligariui,  fays : **  You  have, 
Tubero,  that  which  is  moft  deflrable  to  an  accufer,  the 
confeihon  of  the  accufed  party  ; but  yet  fueh  a con- 
felBon,  that  he  was  on  the  fame  fide  that  you,  Tu- 
bero,  chofc  yoorfelf,  and  your  father  too,  a man  wor- 
thy of  the  htghefl  praife.  Wherefore,  if  there  was  any 
crime  in  this,  you  ought  firft  to  confefs  your  own  be- 
fore you  attempt  to  faften  any  upon  Ligarius.*'  The 
orator  takes  this  advantage  where  an  argument  proves 
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too  much,  that  is,  more  than  the  perfon  defigned  It 
for,  who  made  ufe  of  it.  Not  much  unlike  this  is*—  ““ 
what  they  call  inver/ten,  by  which  the  orator  (hows, 
that  the  reafons  offered  by  the  oppofitc  party  make  for 
him.  So  when  Cxctlius  urged,  that  the  province  of 
accuGog  V^erres  ought  to  he  granted  to  him,  and  not 
to  Cicero,  becaufe  he  had  been  his  treafurer  in  Sicily 
at  the  time  thofe  dimes  were  committed  with  which 
he  was  charged,  and  conrcqueolly  knew  mofl  of  that 
affair ) Cicero  turns  the  argument  upon  him,  and 
fhowi,  for  that  very  reafon  he  was  the  mofl  unfit  of 
any  man  to  be  intmfled  with  his  profecution  ; fince 
having  been  concerned  with  him  in  his  crimes,  he 
would  certainly  do  all  in  his  power  to  conceal  or  leffen 
them.  Again,  foroetimestbe  charge  is  acknowled^ct, 
but  the  crime  fhifted  off  to  another.  Thus,  when  Sex- 
tius  was  accufed  of  fedilion,  beca*ife  he  had  got  toge- 
ther a body  of  gladiators,  and  brought  them  into  the 
funim,  where  a warm  engagement  happened  betwevo 
them  and  Clodius*s  fadion  ; Cicero  owns  the  faff,  but 
charges  the  crime  of  fedtiion  upon  Clodius*s  party  in 
being  the  aggreflur».  Another  method  made  ufe  of 
for  IM  fame  purpofe  is,  to  alleviate  the  charge,  and 
take  off  the  force  of  it,  by  fhowing,  that  the  thing 
was  not  done  with  that  inleation  which  the  adverfary 
inlinuatcs.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  defence  af  king  De- 
jotarus,  owns  he  had  raifed  fome  forces,  though  not 
to  invade  the  Roman  territories,  as  had  been  Sieged, 
but  only  to  defend  his  own  borders,  and  fend  aid  to 
the  Roman  generals. 

We  have  hitherto  been  fpeaking  of  the  methods  of 
confutation  ufed  by  orators,  in  anfwering  thofe  argu- 
ments which  are  lirought  by  the  contrary  party.  But 
fometimes  they  raife  fuch  obje£lions  themfclvcs  to 
what  they  baveftud,  aa  they  imiq^ine  may  be  made  by 
others  ) which  they  afterwards  anfwer,  the  better  to 
induce  their  hesrerp  to  think,  that  nothing  confider- 
able  can  be  offered  agaioft  what  they  have  advanced, 
but  what  will  admit  of  an  cafy  reply.  Thus,  when  Ci- 
cero, at  the  reqneft  of  the  Sicilians,  had  undertaken 
the  accufation  of  Verres,  it  came  under  debate,  whe- 
ther he,  or  Cseciltus,  who  had  been  Verres's  quzftor  in 
Sicily,  fhouk!  be  admitted  to  that  province.  Cicero, 
therefore,  in  order  to  fet  him  afide,  among  other  ar- 

fumeotSy  (hows  bis  incapacity  for  fuch  an  underto- 
ing,  and  for  that  end  recounts  at  large  the  quallfica* 
tions  neerffary  for  an  orator.  Which  he  reprefents  to 
be  fo  many  and  great,  that  be  thought  it  neceffary  to 
lUrt  the  following  obje^ion  to  what  he  had  hirafelf 
fat'd  upon  that  fubje^.  **  But  you  will  fay  perhaps, 

Have  you  all  thefe  qualifrcations  .^**  To  which  he  thus 
replies  t **  1 wifk  1 had ; but  it  has  been  my  conflant 
fludy  from  my  youth  to  gain  them.  And  if,  from 
their  greatneU  and  difHcuTty,  1 have  not  been  able 
to  attain  them,  who  have  done  nothing  elfe  through 
my  whole  life  ; how  far,  do  you  imagine,  you  mult 
be  from  it,  who  never  thought  of  them  before  1 and 
even  now,  when  yoo  arc  entering  upon  them,  have 
no  apprehenfion,  what,  and  how  great,  they  are  ?'* 

This  is  an  effe^uat  way  of  defeating  an  aJvcrfary, 
when  the  objedtlon  is  well  founded,  and  clearly  an* 
fwered.  But  we  (hall  b.-vve  occafion  to  confider  this 
matter  more  largely  hereafter,  under  the  figure  prolep^ 
fit,  to  which  it  properly  relates, 
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‘ CifAP.  VI.  Cj  thf  Conchtftcn* 

Ttc  crtoclu*  J^metokiuaks  miikc  the  cctn-luJtM  of  a iJifi  ourfc  lo 
fi  o IS  a re-COullil  of  twopaits:  rtcapUkhuka,  and  an  atiJrtfi  to 
capijula.  the  pujusm. 

a"die^^  1.  kerftpiiu/Mhn  iti  a fuirman.'  account  of  whn  the 
to  (he  fpraktr  ha«  before  (•ffered  In  maiotcnanLC  uf  hi«  fub« 

pailtuni.  jeft  ; and  is  dcfij'ucd  both  to  refreih  llic  memory  of 
the  luarttBr  an  ! to  bring  the  principal  argnmenti  to* 
gether  into  a narrow  compaf»t  that  they  may  appear 
in  a llroRgcr  light.  Now  tbeie  arc  fcviral  ihingi  nc' 
ctfTary  to  a good  rej>ctilion. 

And  iird,  it  mult  be  Oiort  and  concife;  Hncc  it  ic 
dengned  to  refrelit  the  memory,  and  not  to  burden  it. 
i'er  thi«  end,  therefore,  the  chief  tldngs  only  are  to 
l>c  touched  upon  ; thofe  on  uhich  the  c&ufe  principal- 
)y  depends,  and  which  the  orator  is  moil  dellrous 
lliould  be  regarded  by  his  hearers.  Now  ihefe  are,  The 
general  heads  of  the  dtfcourfe,  with  the  main  argu* 
menu  brought  to  fupport  them.  1/Ut  either  to  inlilt 
patticulary  upon  every  minute  c iron m (lance,  or  to  en- 
large upon  thofe  beads  which  it  may  be  thought  proper 
to  mention,  carries  in  it  not  fo  much  the  appearance  of 
a repetition,  as  of  a new*  difeourfe. 

Again,  it  is  c#>nvcntent  in  a repetition  to  recite 
Otings  in  the  fame  order  in  which  they  were  at  fird 
laid  down,  lly  this  means  the  hearers  will  be  enabled 
rmich  better  to  keep  pace  with  the  fpeaker  as  he  goci 
along  t and  if  they  happen  to  have  forgot  nny  thing, 
tlxy  will  the  more  readily  rcxal  it.  And  beOdes,  this 
method  fppe^rs  moil  i'impic  and  open,  when  the 
rpeakcr  reviews  what  he  has  faid  in*the  fame  manner 
it  was  before  delivered,  and  fets  it  iu  the  cl<*areil  light 
for  others  to  judge  of  it.  But  thougli  a repetition 
contains  only  the  fame  thing?  which  had  Ix'cn  more 
largely  treated  of  before;  yet  it  is  not  neccAary  they 
Oiould  he  expreifed  in  the  fame  words.  Nay,  this 
would  many  times  be  tirtfutne  and  unplcafaot  to  the 
hearers;  whereas  a variety  of  exprefiion  is  grateful, 
provided  the  fenfe  be  the  feme.  Bcfiies,  every  thiag 
ought  now  to  l»c  reprefentctl  in  the  iltongcll  terms, 
and  in  fo  lively  a manner,  as  may  at  the  fame  lime  both 
entertain  the  audience,  and  make  the  deeped  impref- 
lion  upon  their  minds.  We  have  a very  exact  and  ac- 
curate exan.plo  of  repetiiioii  Tn  Cicero's  oration  for 
Q^iitutus.  Cicero  was  then  a young  man,  and  feems 
to  have  kept  more  clofely  to  the  rules  of  art,  than  af* 
terwards  when  by  ufe  and  praAice  he  had  gained  a 
greater  freedom  of  fpetking.  We  formerly  cited  the 
partition  of  this  fpeech,  upon  an-^ther  occallon,  which 
runs  thus:  “ We  deny,  Scatus  Ncvint,  that  you  were 
put  into  iIk  podtdion  of  the  dlatc  of  P.  Quintius,  by 
the  pri^tor's  edti^.  Thin  is  the  difpute  between  us. 
1 uitl  therefore  ihow,  firft,  that  you  had  no  jud  caufe 
to  apply  to  the  pra-tor  for  the  potfcflion  of  the  edate 
of  P.  C^intius;  then,  that  you  could  oot  poiTcfs  it 
by  the  edick ; and  laltly,  that  you  did  not  podefs  it. 
\Vhcn  I have  proved  thefe  three  things,  I wiil  con* 
elude."  Kow  Cicero  begins  his  conduhon  with  a repe- 
liiicm  of  thofe  three  heads,  and  a fnnmury  account  of 
the  feveral  eiguments  he  msdc  nie  oi  under  each  of 
them.  But  they  arc  loo  long  to  be  lurrc  exhibited.  In 
hi»  oration  for  the  Mnniltan  law,  lus  repetitit-n  is  very 
ihoit.  pie  prop  fel  i:i  lltc  partiiiun  to  fpcak  tu  three 


things:  The  nature  of  the  war  atralnd  klo;^  Mitliri- t>ifp< 
dates,  the  grcslnefs  of  it,  and  what  fort  o:  geneial  “ w"  ' 
wjs  proper  to  be  intruded  with  it.  And  when  he  has 
gone  through  each  of  thefe  heads,  and  treated  upon 
them  very  largely,  be  reduces  the  fuhdance  of  what  he  ' 
b..s  faid  to  this  genetal  and  Ihori  account : **  Since 
therefore  the  war  is  fo  necedary,  that  it  canool  be 
ncglcclcd  ; and  fo  great,  that  ir  requires  a very  care« 
ful  inaR’igement  ; and  you  can  intnill  tt  with  a general 
of  admirable  iklll  in  military  adaim,  of  lingular  cou» 
rage,  the  greatetl  authority,  and  eminent  fu-.-cef!! : do 
you  doubt  to  make  ufe  of  this  fo  great  a blclHng,  con* 
ferred  and  bellowed  upon  you  by  heaven,  for  ific  pre- 
fervation  and  cnlorgctneiH  of  the  Roman  Hate  ?"  in- 
deed this  repetition  is  made  by  Cicero,  liefore  he  pro- 
ceeds to  the  confutation;  and  not  at  the  end  of  bit 
difeourfe,  where  it  is  ufually  longer  and  more  particu- 
Isr  : however,  this  may  ferve  to  (how  the  nature  of 
fuch  a recital. 

But  fomctirrics  a repetition  is  made,  by  running  a 
corrparilon  between  the  fpcaka'sown  arguments  and 
thole  of  the  adverfe  purty ; and  pbciog  them  in  op> 
poiition  to  each  other.  And  this  method  Cicero  takca 
in  the  concluiion  of  his  third  oration  upon  the  Agra* 
rian  law.  And  here  fometimes  the  orator  takes  occa- 
fiao  to  hud  fault  with  his  adverfary's  management,  ia 
thefe  and  fueh  like  expreflions : **  This  part  he  has 
eniiiely  dropt.  To  that  he  has  given  an  invidious 
turn,  or  a talfc  colouring.  He  leaves  argumeals,  and 
Dies  tu  iutreaties;  ami  nut  without  good  rcofon,  if  «e 
copfider  tile  wcaknefs  of  his  caufe." 

But  when  the  difcourfe  is  vtiy  long,  and  the  argu- 
ments infilled  on  have  been  many,  to  frevent  the 
hearers  growing  out  of  patience  by  a more  patticular 
r«  riul,  the  otator  fonictimes  only  jult  mentions  fuch 
things,  which  he  thinks  of  lead  cunfequeocc,  by  fay- 
ing, that  he  oroits  or  ikdies  over  them,  till  be  comes 
It)  what  is  of  greater  moment,  which  he  rrprefents 
more  fully.  This  method  Cicero  bu  taken  in  bis 
defence  uf  Clucntius;  where,  having  run  over  fcverol 
Icflcr  heads  in  the  manner  now  deferibed,  he  then 
alters  bis  cxpiefTion,  and  introduces  what  was  of  more 
importance,  hy  faying,  **  What  I hrd  complain  of, 
is  that  wickednefs,  which  is  now  dilcovered."  And 
fo  he  proceeds  more  paiticubrly  to  recite  thofe  things 
which  immediately  related  to  Cluenlius.  And  this  is 
what  the  writers  Uj>on  this  art  call  prettrU'ton,  But  this 
much  n<ay  ferve  for  repetition  or  rccapitidblion. 

2.  We  now  proceed  to  the  other  part  of  the  con- 
cluGon,  which  conlitts  ia  an  tuUreJt  to  the  palfime.  In- 
deed the  orstor  fomttimes  endeavours  occahoooUy  to 
work  upon  the  paffions  of  his  hearers  in  otlier  ports  of 
his  difcuurfe,  but  more  efpccially  in  the  concluiion, 
where  h;:  is  warmcll  himiUf,  and  labours  to  mike 
them  fu.  I'or  the  m^un  deftgn  of  the  introdu^ion  is 
to  conciliate  the  hearer»,  and  gain  their  attention  $ of 
the  narration,  propoheion,  and  conlirmation,  to  inform  ^ 
them;  and  of  the  concluiion,  to  move  them.  And 
therefore,  t*  ufe  C^imtilisn’s  words,  " Here  oU 
fpiings  of  eloquence  are  to  be  opened.  It  is  here  we 
fecure  the  mioda  of  the  hearers,  if  what  went  before 
wa?  well  mantji^.  Now  we  arc  pad  the  roerks  aui 
Aiallows,  nil  the  faib  may  be  hoilted.  And  as  the 
grcatcli  part  of  the  eoneluAcn  conliHs  ui  ihuHrauun, 
the  moll  pompous  language  and  ilrongetl  tigurcs  liave 
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plfjK^*{jr  place  here.*’  Naw  the  pailloni,  to  which  the  orator 
more  parti^nlariy  adfircfTes,  differ  Recordings  to  tlic 
liiunre  of  the  difeourfe.  In  demonftmtfve  orations, 
when  laudatory, — love,  adreiration,  and  emulation,  aic 
* tiAially  exciud  ; but  in  inre^lm?,— hatred,  tnry, 
and  cooltfnpt.  In  deliberative  fubje^s,  cither  the 
hope  of  irr*tifyinjj  fome  defire  U fet  in  view,  or  the 
fear  of  fome  impending  evil.  And  in  jitdici.tl  dif« 
courfes  elmo.l  all  the  pafllon*  have  place,  but  more 
cfpeciiihy  refcniment  and  pity  t mfomuch  that  moff  of 
the  ancient  rhetoricians  m«nl*on  only  thefe  t^vo.  Bui 
hiving  treated  upon  the  nature  of  the  paffions,  and 
the  methods  foited  both  to  ex  -ite  and  allay  them,  in 
a former  chapter,  we  fh>ll  at  prefent  only  add  a few 
general  obfervations,  which  may  not  be  improper  in 
thi«  piaoe,  where  the  Hcdl  of  the  orator  in  adJrrffing 
to  them  is  mote  efpecislly  required. 

The  orator  will  obferii-c  what  circumftanees  either 
of  things,  or  perfon-?,  or  both,  will  fiirnifh  him  with 
motives  proper  to  apply  to  thofe  pafTions  he  delires  f 
txcitc  in  the  minds  of  !iia  benrers.  Thus  Cicero,  in 
his  orations  for  Planois  and  SjUi,  moves  his  heareri 
from  the  circnmftancea  of  the  men  ; but  in  his  accufi' 
tion  of  Verm,  very  frequently  fVom  the  btrbarity  and 
hoirid  nature  of  his  crimes ; and  from  both,  in  his  dc' 
fence  of  Q^iintitts. 

But  the  fnme  palTion  may  be  excited  by  very  difTe- 
Tcnt  ircthoda.  This  is  plain  from  the  writings  of 
thofe  Roman  rnyriff*  which  are  yet  exiant ; for  they 
have  all  the  f^mc  defign,  and  that  is  to  engage  men 
to  a K»vu  of  virtue,  and  hatred  of  vice  : but  their 
manner  is  very  ttifferent,  fuited  to  the  genius  of  each 
writer.  Horace  endeavours  to  recommend  virtue,  by 
laughincr  vice  out  of  vonntenstjcc  ; Ptrfuia  movts  us 
to  an  abhorrence  and  det*.4fntion  of  vice,  with  the 
gravity  and  feverity  of  a pbilofopher  ; and  Juvenr.1, 
ly  open  and  vehement  invcAivcs.  So  orators  make 
ufe  of  alt  thrfe  methods  in  excitinp  the  pafflonst  as 
miy  he  fecn  by  their  dlfrourfes,  ami  p.:rti''ularly  ihnfe 
of  CiCero.  But  it  ia  not  convenient  to  dwell  long 
upon  the  f^irre  pafRon.  For  the  im?gc  thus  «nnight 
up  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers  d'^es  not  bff  a great 
while,  but  they  foon  return  to  rtftccltcn.  When  the 
emation,  thcrtforc,  is  once  carried  as  high  ns  it  well 
Ctm  be,  they  fftould  he  left  under  its  influence,  and 
the  rpeaker  proceed  to  fome  new  matter,  before  it  dc- 
cliots  agjin.  ^ 

Morrcjvrr,  orators  fomettmes  endo!»Tonr  to  raifV 
eontnry  pafllons  to  each  » ther,  as  they  arc  concerned 
for  oppofile  p wtics.  So  the  bccuAt  evcicei  anger  and 
rcfcntTnenl,  out  the  defendant  pity  and  compslficii). 

At  other  time*,  one  thinks  it  fufficient  to  dlay  and 
l^kf  off  that  ptfB«n  wh-rh  the  other  his  raifed,  and 
bring  the  h.'arrrs  to  a calm  and  fedate  confidcration  of 
the  matter  before  them. 

But  this  efpeciaPy  i«  to  be  rc  arded,  that  the 
orat-ir  exprefs  the  fime  pafflon  himfelf  with  which  he 
enfeavoura  to  others?  and  that  rot  only  in  his 

adtion  and  voicr,  hut  likewiff  in  his  lin'mage  : and 
therefore  hi*  wnids,  and  manner  of  exorrPion,  ffi-.m!'* 
be  fu’tid  to  ih.'t  penu»‘^.'*t-on  *'nd  of  mind 

which  he  di'lgns  to  rcorefcnt  Ho**  ever.  *i  *c«'cncy 
and  propriety  of  ha.af^er  is  rl,»'ayji  circfulty  to  he 
obferved  i (or,  as  Cievro  very  wul  rctrurks,  **  A nc- 
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gleft  of  this  is  not  only  very  culpshfe  in  life,  but  like*  DifpoCii-  n* 
wife  In  Jtfeourfe.  Nor  do  the  fame  things  equtlly  ' * 

l<eome  every  fpcaker,  or  every  audience  ; nor  every 
time,  and  every  pb.*e.**  And  therefore  he  greatly 
commends  that  paiuter,  who,  detlgning  to  reprefent 
in  a pielure  the  facrifice  of  Iphtgenia,  Agamemnon's 
daughter,  drew  Calchas  the  prlell  with  a fud  counte- 
nince  j inyfTe*,  her  father’s  great  friend,  more  dc. 
jected ; and  her  uncle  MencUus,  mod  difcenfolMe  ; 
hut  threw  a veil  over  the  face  of  Agamemnon  himfelf, 
as  being  unable  to  exprefs  that  exoefs  of  forrow  which 
he  thought  was  proper  to  appear  in  his  cuuiitenaurc. 

And  this  juflnefs  of  charaOcr  is  admirably  well  oh- 
ferved  by  Cicero  himfelf,  in  his  defence  of  Milo  j for 
as  Milo  was  always  known  to  he  a man  of  thegreatdb 
refolution,  and  moff  uodmnte*  courage,  it  w*a8  very 
improper  to  introduce  him  (ai  the  ufual  methud  then 
was  in  capital  cafes)  moving  pity,  and  begging  for 
mercy.  Cicero  therefore  takes  this  part  upon  himfelf ; 
and  what  he  coul.l  not  do  with  any  propriety  in  the 
perfon  of  Milo,  he  peifurm^  in  his  own,  and  thus  ad*> 
drefles  the  judges : “ What  remains,  but  that  I in- 
trcrtt  and  befeech  you,  that  you  would  ftiow  that  rom- 
palfion  to  this  brave  man,  for  which  he  himfelf  doea* 
not  folicit,  but  I,  ag.inft  his  inclination,  earnelliy 
implore  and  requHl.  X)o  not  be  Ufa  tndiuej  to  ac- 
quit him,  if  in  this  our  common  forrow,  you  fee  no 
tear  fall  from  Milo’s  eyes;  but  perceive  in  him 
fame  countenance,  voice,  and  language,  as  at  other 
timr9,  ffesdy  and  unmoved.  Nay,  I know  not  whe-  • 
ther  for  this  teafon  ought  not  much  fooner  to  fa- 
vour him : For  if,  in  the  conteffs  of  gbdiators  (per- 
funi  of  the  lowed  condition  and  fortune  in  bfej,  we 
arc  wont  to  l>e  difpleaf?d  with  the  timorous  and  fup- 
pliant,  and  thofe  who  beg  for  their  life;  but  inier- 
pofe  in  favour  of  tlx  brave  and  courageous,  and  fueh 
ns  expnfe  themfclvcs  to  death  ; and  we  Ihww  more 
compaffUm  to  thofe  who  do  not  fuc  for  it,  than  to 
thofe  who  do  : with  how  much  greater  rcafon  ought 
we  to  aA  in  the  famv  raamisr  cowaiJs  the  bravtft  of 
our  feliaw-citi'/ens  And  as  thefe  words  were  agree- 
able to  his  own  char.iAer,  while  foliciting  in  behalf  uf 
an  other  ; fo,  immediitcly  after,  he  introduces  Milo 
fpciiking  like  himfelf,  with  a gencriMis  and  undaunted 
ait : “ Thefe  words  of  Milo  (fays  he  quite  fink  and 
difpirit  mr,  which  I daily  hear  from  liim.  Farewcl, 
f^rcwtl,  my  fellow  citizens,  f^rewtl ! may  you  be 
happy,  flouriffi,  and  profpcrj  may  this  renowned  city 
be  prefirvcd,  my  mod  dear  country,  iiowcver  it  h.;a 
trc*’.tcd  me  ; may  it  continue  in  }>eacc,  though  I can- 
not continue  in  it,  to  whom  it  uvres  its  peace.  1 will 
retire  ; I will  be  gqne.” 

But  as  pofom,  are  commonly  more  affcAed  with 
what  they  fee  than  with  whnt  they  hear,  orators  foine- 
timc)  call  io  the  afliflaiic>  of  that  finfe  in  moving  the  ' 
paflions.  For  this  rcafon  it  w.ia  ufuul  among  the  Ko- 
mans,  in  ludKul  cafes,  for  accufid  perfo  n to  appear 
virh  a dej<dle-1  air  att.{  a f*Tdid  garb,  ailendc-l  by 
their  p.ireut^,  children,  or  other  rrhlions  and  fri*  u';s, 
with  the  bkc  drefs  an  I af  xff;  as  iikcwife  lo  »hr.w  th^.^^ 
fc.ro,  wounds.  Moody  yarmciiu  and  oihci  things  : S 

f I ke  nature,  in  otnu  coo;l  Sonficn,  upon  tlic 
death  of  wfar,  VJ..k  ntoo)  bataugued  the  p«»;.u- 
Uccj  he  at  the  fame  time  cxpulei  to  lUcir  vic.v  the 
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Pifpftfjtiftf.  ^rmfnt  in  wTiicli  lie  wa*  ftabhcJ,  fixed  ui>on  a pole  ; in  the  fenate,  in  the  foniiB,  and  ererywlierc  in  puWie,li%if'« 
* At  which  fi^ht  they  were  fo  enraged,  that  tonr.ediately  waa  fnatched  tVoni  ua  In  the  flower  of  Iiis  age,  and  " » 

tliey  ran  with  liglited  torches  to  fet  fire  to  the  houfea  prime  of  hia  .ftrength  and  vigour  At  which  time, 

of  the  cotifpiniiort.  But  this  ruftom  at  Ufl  became  when  he  was  about  to  expire,  and  hia  mind  had  lo(l 

{o  common,  and  was  fometimes  fo  ill  conduded,  that  the  fenfe  of  other  things,  Aill  retaining  a concern  for 

the  force  of  it  wu  greatly  abated,  ai  we  learn  from  the  public,  he  looked  upon  me,  as  I wns  all  tn  tearc, 

Quintilian.  However,  if  the  Romani  proceeded  to  and  intimated  in  broken  and  dying  words,  how  great 

an  excefs  on  the  one  hand,  the  fitidnefs  of  the  Area*  a fiorm  hung  over  the  city  and  threatened  the  whale 

pagitrs  at  Atbcni  may  perhaps  be  thought  too  rigid  ftate  t ofun  flriking  the  wall  which  feparated  his 

cn  the  other;  for  in  that  court,  if  the  orator  began  to  houfe  from  thst  of  Quintus  Catulua,  and  frequently 

f,iy  any  thing  which  was  moving,  an  oflicer  immedi*  calling  both  upon  him  and  me,  and  feeming  to  grieve 

atcly  ilood  up»  and  bade  him  be  filent.  There  is  cer*  not  fo  much  at  the  approach  of  his  own  death,  as  that 

tainly  a medium  between  thefe  two  extremes,  which  both  bis  country  and  I (hould  be  deprived  of  his 

is  fomeiimcs  not  only  vfeful,  but  even  ncccfTary:  for,  afiifiance.  Had  he  not  been  wickedly  taken  off  on  a 

a»  Quintilian  very  jufily  fays,  **  It  is  neeeffary  to  ap'  fudden,  how  would  he  after  his  confuUhip  have  with* 

ply  to  the  paflions,  wV?n  thofe  things  which  ire  true,  flood  the  fury  of  his  kinfman  Publius  Clodius,  who, 

jufi,  and  of  common  benefit,  cannot  be  come  at  any  while  in  that  office,  threatened,  in  the  hearing  of  the 

other  way.”  fenate,  to  kill  him  with  his  o«*n  hand,  when  he  firfl 

began  to  break  out?  And  snil  this  woman  dare  to 
C«A?.  VII.  Cf  D\greJJxfm^  Tranjitioni  and  come  out  of  thofe  doors,  and  talk  of  the  force  of 
Ampltficat  'vm*  poifon  ? will  not  fhe  fear,  left  the  houfc  itfclf  Ihould 

ipeak  the  villany  ? will  cot  ihe  dread  the  confcioui 
3S  Tme  number,  order,  and  nature  of  the  parts  which  walls,  nor  thst  fad  and  mournful  night  ? But  I re< 

riptiHer,  eoaftitute  a complete  and  regular  oration,  we  have  eo-  turn  to  the  accufation.”  And  then  he  proceeds  to 

»rrTu.  *^c*''®'**^  explain  in  fevcral  preceding  chapters,  confider  and  refute  the  feveral  circumftanccs  of  the 
fetaiwmf  '*  remaining,  very  accufatton.  All  this  was  no  part  of  his  argument ; 

c.rtnciJ»nd  neeeffary  to  be  known  by  an  orator,  which  feem  moft  but  having  mentioned  the  charge  of  poifon,  he  im< 

properly  to.come  under  the  fecond  braDchofhis  art.—  mediately  takes  occafion  to  introduce  It,  in  order  to 

And  thefc  are,  and  excite  the  indication  of  the  bearert  againfi  Godia, 

1.  D'trrfJ/iont  as  defined  by  Quintilian,  is,  '*  A and  invalidate  the  profecution  as  coming  from  a per* 
going  off  From  the  fubje^  we  are  upon  to  feme  diffe*  fon  of  her  charad^er.  Digreflion  cannot  properly  be 
rent  thing,  which  may  however  oe  of  fervicc  to  ft.**  ftid  to  be  a neceffaty  part  of  a difeourfe  ; but  it  may 

We  have  a very  beautiful  inftance  of  this  in  Cicero's  fometimes  be  very  convenient,  and  that  upon  fevtnd 

defence  of  Ccclius,  who  was  accufed  of  having  firft  accounts. 

borrowed  money  of  Clodia,  and  then  engaging  her  As  firft,  where  a fuhjeCl  U of  itfclf  flat  and  dry,  or 
fervanti  to  poifon  her.  Now,  as  the  proof  of  the  fa^  requires  clofe  atlentiofl,  it  is  of  ufe  to  relieve  and  uo* 
depended  upon  feveral  circumftances,  the  orator  ex-  bend  the  mind  by  fomethin^  agyreable  and  entertiU* 

•mines  them  feparatcly ; and  ftiowa  them  to  be  all  ing.  For  which  resfon  Quinmtan  obfervet,  that  tbe 
highly  improbable.  **  How  (fays  he)  was  the  de-  orators  of  bis  time  generally  made  an  excurfion  in  their 
fign  of  this  poifon  laid  ? Whence  came  it  f how  did  haranguea  upon  fome  pleafing  topic,  between  the  aar- 
they  get  it  ? by  whofe  afliftance,  to  whom,  or  where,  ration  and  the  proof.  But  be  condemns  tbepraAice, 
was  it  delivered  ?”  Now  to  the  firft  of  thefe  queries  as  too  general  1 for  while  they  feemed  to  think  it  ac- 
he makes  the  accufer  give  this  anfwer:  **  I'hey  fay  ceffary,  it  obliged  them  fometimes  to  bring  in  thififis 
CaliuB  had  it  at  home,  and  tried  the  force  of  it  upon  trifling  and  foreign  to  the  purpofe.  Befidct,  a di* 
a (lave  provided  on  purpofe,  whofe  fudden  death  grefliun  is  confined  to  no  one  part  of  a difeourfe,  but 
proved  the  ftrength  of  the  poifon.”  Now  as  Cicero  may  come  in  anywhere,  as  occafion  offers ; provided 
reprefents  the  whole  charge  againft  Ccclius  as  a fi^lion  it  fall  in  naturally  with  the  fubje^,  and  be  made  fome 
of  Clodia,  invented  out  of  revenge  for  fome  flights  he  way  fubfervient  to  it.  We  never  meet  with  it  ta 
had  put  uponhtr;  to  make  this  the  more  probable,  he  Cicero,  without  fome  evident  and  good  reafoa.  So 
infinuates  that  ftie  had  poifontd  her  huftrand,  and  iu  his  profecution  of  Verrea  for  hia  j^rbarous  sod  ta- 
takes  this  opportunity  to  hint  it,  that  he  might  ftiow  human  outrages  againfttbe  SiciUans,  he  takes  an  oc* 
how  eafy  it  was  for  her  to  charge  another  with  poifon-  cafion  to  launch  out  In  a beautiful  deferiptioe  of  the 
ing  a fervant,  who  had  done  tH^  fame  to  her  own  ifland,  and  to  recount  the  advantagea  which  acemed 
hufband.  But  not  contented  with  this,  he  fteps  out  from  it  to  the  Romans.  Hie  fubfc^  did  not  neceffa* 
of  his  way,  and  introduces  fome  of  the  laft  words  of  rl!y  lead  him  to  thir,  but  his  view  in  it  was  to  heighten 
her  hufband  Metellui,  to  render  the  fad  more  bar-  and  aggravate  the  charge  agaioft  Vrires. 
barous  and  Ihocking,  from  the  admirable  charader  of  Ag'io,  as  9 dtgrrfi-fn  ought  not  to  be  made  with* 
the  man.  “ O immortal  gods ! why  do  you  fome-  out  Efficient  reafon,  fo  neither  ihould  it  be  too  fre- 
times  wink  at  the  gresteft  crimes  of  mankind,  or  de-  quent.  And  he  who  never  does  it  but  where  it  is 
lay  the  punilhment  of  them  to  futurity  ? For  1 faw,  1 proper  and  ufcful,  will  not  often  fee  occafion  for  lU 
mvfelf  faw  (and  it  was  the  moft  doleful  fccne  of  my  Frequently  to  leave  the  fuhjed,  and  go  off  to  other 
' whole  life)  when  Q^  MeteUus  was  taken  from  the  things,  breaks  the  thread  of  the  difeourfe,  and  is  apt 

bofom  of  his  country;  and  when  he,  who  thought  to  introduce  confufion.  Indeed  fome  kinds  of  wrilinf 
himfclf  born  to  be  ferviceabte  to  this  ftate,  within  admit  of  a more  frequent  ufe  of  digreflious  than  others, 
three  davs  after  he  had  appealed  with  fuch  advantage  In  hiftory  they  are  often  very  ferviccable.  For  as 
N<25I.  that 
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conCiX*  of  a f«rlei  of  fa^iy  and  a long  continued 
• ■ ' ' narrative  without  variety,  ii  apt  to  grow  duU  and 
tedioua;  it  it  neceflary  at  proper  dlRances  to  throw 
in  foiT:cthing  entertaining,  in  older  to  enliven  it,  and 
keep  up  the  attention.  And  accordiugly  wc  find  the 
bell  hiiloriani  often  embeUith  their  writingi  with  de> 
feriptioDs  of  cities,  riven,  and  countries,  as  likewife 
with  the  fpeeches  of  eminent  perfons  upon  important 
occafions,  and  other  omameiiti,  to  render  them  the 
more  pleafing  and  delightfuL  Poets  take  a Aill 
greater  liberty  in  this  refpe^  : for  as  their  princip«il 
view  is  moil  commonly  to  pleafe,  they  do  not  attend 
fo  clofely  toconneflioa  ; but  as  an  image  oifers  icfelf, 
which  m.iy  be  agreeably  wrought  up,  they  bring  it  in, 
and  go  off  more  frequently  to  dincrent  things,  than 
other  writers. 

Another  property  of  a digr^on  U,  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  too  lung,  left  the  hearers  forget  what  pre- 
ceded, before  the  ^aker  returns  again  to  his  fubjcdl. 

For  a digreflion  being  no  principal  part  of  a dif- 
coorfe,  nor  of  any  further  ule  than  as  it  ferves  fume 
way  or  other  to  enforce  or  illuftrate  llie  main  fubjeft  | 
it  cannot  anfwer  this  end,  if  it  be  carried  to  facb  a 
length,  M to  caufe  that  either  to  be  forgotten  or  ne- 
girded.  And  every  one’s  memory  will  nut  fenre  him 
to  conned  together  two  puts  of  a difoourfe,  which 
lie  at  a wide  dillancc  from  each  other.  The  better 
thcrefure  to  guard  againft  this,  it  is  not  unufual  with 
orators,  before  they  enter  upon  a digr^fii:n  of  any 
conndenible  length,  to  prepare  their  heaters,  by  giving 
them  notice  of  it,  and  rometimea  defiring  Irave  to  dt* 
ven  a little  from  the  fubjed.  And  fo  likcwifc  at  the 
coachifion  they  iutroduce  the  fuhjed  aguin  !.y  a fiiort 
tranfitiun.  Thus  Ciccio  in  the  example  cited  above, 
when  he  hat  finifhed  his  digrririoii  concenung  the 
death  of  MctcUus,  proceeds  to  his  fuhje^  again  with 
tbefe  words:  “ But  I return  to  the  accufsiioU.” 

indeed  we  find  orators  funietiiniv,  when  fore  prciTcd, 
and  the  caufc  will  not  bear  a clofe  ferutiny,  anfully 
run  into  digreflions  with  a difign  to  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  hearers  from  the  fubjeit,  and  turn 
them  to  a diiTcrent  vievr.  And  in  fuch  cafes,  as  thsy 
rndeavour  to  be  nnobfened,  fo  they  do  it  tacitly 
Without  any  tranfitiun  or  intimation  uf  their  defiga  j 
their  bufinefs  being  only  to  get  clear  of  a diJficulty, 
till  they  have  an  opportunity  of  entering  upon  fome 
,,  frrlh  topic. 

TrviitiBu  U.  Trafijuiofij  are  often  ufed  not  only  after  a ili- 
'ftutifcd  grrllion,  hut  likewife  upem  other  occafions,  A Iran- 
«*  form  of  fpeech,  by  which  the  fpeakcr 
in  a few  words  tells  his  hearers  both  whut  he  has  faid 
tircw^ly,  snd  what  he  next  deiigus  to  f*y.”  Where  a 
difeoutie  confifis  of  feveral  parts,  this  is  often  very 
proper  in  paflitig  from  one  to  another,  efpevialiy 
whin  the  pirts  are  of  a conficicrablc  length  ; for  it 
alifti  the  hc.irers  to  Carry  on  iha  ferics  of  thcdifcoorO 
in  their  min*!,  which  is  r.  grant  advantage  to  the  roe 
mtnj.  It  is  likewife  a great  relief  to  (he  attention, 
to  l<  tuld  when  an  argument  is  fitulbed,  and  what  is 
to  exprctril  next.  And  therefore  we  meet  with  it 
very  frequently  in  hiflory.  But  wc  confidcr  it  :it  pre- 
firm  only  as  made  ufe  of  by  orators.  Ciceri»,  in  hii 
fevoad  oration  againft  Catiline,  who  had  then  left 
Rome,  hiving  at  lirge  deft  riled  Iris  condufl  and  de> 
figos,  he  adds  : **  Hut  why  do  1 talk  fo  Icpg.roocern- 
Voi.XlU.  Pan  II. 
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ing  one  enemy,  and  fuch  an  one  ( who  •wns  hitnfelfriifivjGttnu. 
an  enemy,  and  whom  I do  not  ftar,  fiace,  wbat  1 al-'"“  w ""* 
ways  defired,  there  is  now  a wall  bttween  us  t and  fay 
nothing  of  thofc,  who  conceal  themfclvcs,  who  remain 
at  Rome,  and  amon;;  us.”  An.l  ilten  he  proceeds  to 
give  an  account  of  the  other  confpiraton. 

But  fometiiiKs,  in  paiTuig  from  one  thing  to  another, 
a general  hint  of  it  is  thought  fufftcient  to  prepare 
the  heaxets,  without  particularly  fpccifying  what  has 
been  faid,  or  is  next  to  folljw.  Thus  Cicero  in  hi* 
fccond  Philippic  fays,  “ But  tbofc  things  arc  old, 
this  is  yet  freth  ” And  again:  **  But  I Iwvc  infiAtd 
too  long  upon  trifles,  let  us  come  to  things  of  greater 
moment.”  And  at  other  times,  for  greater  brevity, 
the  tr.tiaGtton  is  imperfed,  and  mention  made  only 
of  the  following  bead,  without  any  iiutmalion  of  wliat 
has  been  faid  already.  As  in  Cicero’s  defence  of 
Murzni,  where  he  fays:  '*  i muft  now  proceed  to 
the  third  part  uf  my  oration  concerning  the  cliarge  of 
bribery.*’  Aud  foon  after:  1 come  now  to  Cato, 

w bo  is  the  fupport  and  ftrcngih  of  this  charge.”  4A 

111.  The  third  and  lall  bead  is,  Ampiifeotion.  Now 
by  amplification  i«  roeint,  net  barely  a method  of 
larging  upon  a thing  } but  fo  to  rcpiefent  it  in  thecjfpUuwd- 
fulled  and  moil  comptehenfivc  view,  as  that  it  m.iy  in 
the  iivciicil  manner  ftiikc  the  mind,  and  influence  the 
pnlTiuns.  Cic:ro,  fpeaking  of  ibii,  cads  it  tht  greoi^fi 
(ynmendtai^n  of  floqurtue  ; and  obferves,  ” that  (t  con- 
flits  not  only  in  magnifying  and  heightening  a thing, 
but  likevrtfe  in  catemuting  and  Icilcning  it  ” But 
though  it  confills  of  thefe  two  parts,  and  may  be  ap- 
plieJ  cither  way;  yet  to  amplify,  is  not  to  fet  things  . 
in  a falfe  hght,  but  to  pjml  ttiem  in  their  juft  pro- 
portion and  proper  colours,  fuitable  to  their  nature 
an  t qualities.  Kbetoricians  have  obferved  fevcril  (gays 
of  doing  this. 

One  ii  to  afeead  from  a patlicular  tiling  to  a gene- 
ral. Thus  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  Archfis,  having 
commended  him  as  an  excelleot  poet,  and  likewife  ob- 
ferved,  that  all  the  liberal  aits  have  a connection  with 
each  other,  and  a mutual  relation  between  them,  in 
order  to  raife  a juft  cftccm  of  him  in  the  minds  of  his 
hearer::,  takes  occafion  to  fay  many  things  in  praife 
of  polite  literature  in  general,  andthei^rcat  advantages 
that  may  be  received  from  it.  “ You  will  atk  roe, 

(fays  he),  why  wc  arc  fo  delighted  with  ihU  roim  ? 

Becaufe  he  fupplics  us  with  thofc  things,  which  both 
reCrefli  our  minds  after  the  noife  of  the  forum,  anl 
delight  our  ears  when  wearied  with  contention.  Do 
you  ihiuk  we  could  either  be  furnifled  with  matter  for 
ftidi  a variety  of  fiibjc;fts,  if  we  did  not  culltvate  our 
rniod.>,  with  learning  ; or  btar  fuch  a condxnt  fatigue, 
without  affording  them  that  rcfrcftiment  ? I own  f 
have  always  purfueJ  thefe  ftudie>;  let  thofe  lie  afhamc  I, 
who  have  fo  given  up  thcmfelvrs  to  learning,  as  nei- 
ther to  be  able  to  convert  it  to  any  comitum  UncfiL, 
nor  difeover  it  in  public.  But  nd^y  ihould  it  fliamt* 
roe,  who  have  fo  lived  for  many  years,  that  n>i  ad- 
vantage or  cafe  has  ever  diverted  loc,  no  plcafiirc 
allured  roc,  uor  ficep  retarded  me,  from  tliis  porfuit. 

Who  (hen  can  blame  roc,  or  vriiu  can  juftly  be  dif- 
pleafed  vrith  me,  if  1 have  employed  that  lime  lu  re- 
viewing thefe  lludies,  which  ha.i  been  f|Knt  by  otheri 
in  managing  their  affuirs,  in  the  ceicLratiun  of  fefti- 
vah,  cr  clhtr  divw’xfic.ns,  in  rcfrcflimcms  of  mind  aul 
3 F ixxl), 
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bod}')  tn  unfrafonablc  Knnqiiet*,  >fi  dtc?»  or  lennia  ? 

I,  ..  ibis  ought  the  rather  to  be  allowed  me,  bc- 

caufe  mj  ability  as  an  orator  lias  been  improved  by 
ibofc  purrtiiti>,  which,  fuch  as  it  is,  was  never  want 
ing  to  alBd  my  ftiends.  And  if  it  be  cflcemed  but 
fmall,  >et  I am  fcnfible  from  wh»l  fpring  I muft 
draw  thofe  things  which  are  of  the  greateft  impor- 
tinct."  With  more  to  the  fame  purpofe;  from  which 
he  draws  this  inference  : “ Shall  I not  therefore  love 
this  man  ? lhall  I not  admire  him  f Hull  I not  by  all 
means  defend  him  ?’* 

A contrary  method  to  the  former  is,  to  defeend 
from  a general  to  a particular.  As  if  any  one,  while 
fpeaking  in  commendation  of  eloquence,  fhoiild  illu* 
flrate  what  he  fays  from  the  example  of  Cicero,  and 
fhow  the  great  fervice*  he  did  his  country,  and  the 
honours  he  gained  to  himfclf,  by  his  admirable  IklU  in 
oratory.  Our  common  way  of  lodging  of  the  nature 
of  things  Is  from  what  we  cbferve  in  particular  in* 
ftancis,  hv  which  we  form  general  notions  concerning 
them.  When  therefore  we  confider  the  chamber  of 
Cicero,  and  the  figure  he  made  in  the  world,  it  leads 
Hi  to  conclude,  there  muft  be  fomething  very  admi* 
jrahle  in  that  nrt  by  which  he  became  fo  celebrated. 
Aiid  this  method  he  has  t.:ken  bimfelf  in  his  oration 
for  the  Manilian  law,  where  havins;  firfi  intimated  the 
fcarcity  of  good  iTenerals  at  that  time  among  the  Ro* 
mans,  he  then  defertbes  the  virtues  of  a complete  com- 
mander as  a proof  of  it,  and  fhows  how  many  and 
grr?t  qualifications  are  nerdfary  to  form  fuch  a cha« 
ri^cr,  as  courage,  prudence,  experience,  and  fuccefs : 
all  which  he  aflciw.TrdB  applies  to  Pompey. 

A third  method  Is  by  an  enumeration  of  ports.  So 
wl>en  Cicero,  upon  the  defeat  of  Mark  Antony  before 
Miiftina,  propofed  that  a funeral  monument  Hiould  be 
ereched  in  honour  of  the  foldicrs  who  were  killed  in 
that  battle^  as  a comfort  to  their  furviving  relations  i 
he  does  it  In  tb’S  way,  to  gi*e  it  the  greater  weight : 

Since  (fays  he)  the  tribute  of  glory  is  paid  to  the 
befl  and  mud  valiant  citizens  by  the  honour  of  a mo- 
nument, let  us  thus  comfort  their  relations,  who  will 
receive  the  greatell  confulation  in  this  manner  : their 
parents,  who  produced  fuch  brave  defenders  of  the 
tiate ; their  children,  who  will  enjoy  thefe  domeflic 
examples  of  fortitude  ; tb^ir  wives,  for  the  lofs  of 
fuch  hulhands,  whom  it  will  tic  more  fitting  to  extol 
than  lament ; ihdr  brethren,  who  will  hope  to  re* 
femblc  them  ro  Icfs  in  their  virtues  than  their  afpec^. 
And  I wifh  we  ma^  be  able  to  remove  the  grief  of  all 
thefe  by  our  rcfolutiona.’'  Such  reprefeotations  greatly 
vnUrge  the  image  of  a thing,  and  afford  the  mmJ  a 
much  clearer  view  of  tt  than  if  it  were  coutmfled  into 
one  fmgle  propofition. 

Again,  another  method  not  much  unlike  the  former 
if,  when  any  thing  is  illuftrated  from  a variety  of 
caufes.  Thus  Cicero  juilifies  his  behaviour  in  retiiing, 
and  not  oppofing  bis  enemies,  when  they  fpirited  up 
the  mob  in  order  to  bantfh  him,  from  the  following 
rcafons,  which  at  that  time  determined  him  to  fuch  a 
condu^  t **  When  (fays  he)  unlefs  I was  given  up, 
fb  many  armed  fleets  feemrd  ready  to  attack  this  Tingle 
(hip  of  the  date,  toffed  with  the  tempeHs  of  fedUions 
and  difeords,  and  the  fenate  was  now  removed  fix>m 
the  helm  ; when  banifltment,  murder,  and  outrage, 
were  threatened;  when  {omC|  from  an  apprchenllon  of 
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rtieir  own  danger,  would  not  defend  mej  others  were 
incited  by  an  iuvetemte  hatred  to  all  good  men,  others  - » " ^ 
thought  I Hood  in  the  way,  others  took  this  opp'ir* 
tuuily  to  exprefs  their  rcfcnlroenl,  others  envied  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  Hare;  and  upon  ail  tbefe 
accounts  I was  particularly  llruck  at  : (hoiild  I have 
chofen  rather  to  opptjfe  them  (I  will  not  fiy  to  my 
own  certain  dcllrudlion,  but  to  the  grcatetl  dan.’er 
both  of  you  and  your  children),  than  alone  to  fubm>t 
to  and  'lodcrgo  wliat  threatened  us  all  in  common 
Such  a number  of  reafong  brought  t >gcther,  mud  fit 
a thing  in  a very  ftrong  and  clear  light. 

The  like  may  he  faid  of  a nurn[>er  and  variety  of 
effe£is.  1*1  us  Cicero  deferibej  the  force  and  excel- 
lence of  oratory  from  its  great  and  furprifing  effedi', 
when  he  fsvs,  **  Nothing  leems  to  be  more  excellent, 
th;m  by  difeourfe  to  draw  the  attention  of  a whol^ 
aiT%-mMy,  delight  them,  and  fway  their  itKiinatiohs 
different  ways  at  plcafurc.  I'his,  in  every  free  (late, 
and  cfpecially  in  times  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  has 
been  always  in  the  hi^belt  cileem  and  reputation. 

For  what  is  either  fo  admirable,  as  fur  one  only,  or  a 
very  few,  out  of  a v»fl  multitude,  to  be  able  to  do 
that  which  al!  have  n naturn!  power  of  doing  ? or  fo 
delightful  to  hear,  as  a judicious  and  foiid  difeourfe 
in  florid  and  polite  language  f or  fo  ;K>wcrful  and 
grand,  as  to  influence  the  populace,  the  judges,  tke 
fenate,  by  the  charms  of  cJoquvnce  ? Nay,  what  Is  fo 
noble,  fo  generous,  fo  mumficent,  as  to  afford  aid  to 
fupplicants,  to  fupjiort  the  afflicted, give  fafety,  dclivtr 
from  dangers,  and  preferve  from  exile?  Or  what  is  fo 
neceffary  as  to  be  always  fumifhed  with  arms  to  guard 
ycmrfclf,  affert  your  right,  or  repel  injuries  ? And, 
not  to  confine  our  thoughts  wholly  to  the  couru  of 
juHicc  or  the  fenate,  what  is  there  in  the  arts  of 
peace  more  agrceaDle  and  entertaining  than  good  Un* 
guage  and  a fine  way  of  fpeaking  ? For  it  is  tbit  efpe* 
cially  wbetein  we  excel  other  animals,  that  wc  can 
difeourfe  together,  and  convey  our  thoughts  to  each 
other  by  words.  Who  therefore  would  not  cltiem, 
and  in  a particular  manner  endeavour  to  furpafs  ochero 
in  that  wherein  mankind  principally  excels  -brute 
beads  ? But  to  proceed  to  its  chief  advantages:  What 
elfe  would  have  drawn  men  into  focictirs,  or  taken 
them  off  from  a wild  and  fai'age  life,  and  foften  them 
into  a polite  and  civilized  behaviour;  or,  when  fettled 
in  conmiunitics,  heve  reftiaincd  them  by  l*wi  V‘  Who 
but,  after  fuch  a defeription,  mud  conceive  the  (Irong- 
cfl  paffioQ  for  an  art  attended  with  fo  many  great  and 
good  effefls  ? 

A thing  may  likew-jfe  be  illuflrated  by  its  oppofite. 

So  the  Uclfings  and  advantages  of  peace  may  be  re* 
commended  from  the  raiferics  and  calamities  of  war; 
and  thus  Cicero  endeavours  to  throw  contempt  upon 
Catiline  and  his  party,  by  compwnng  them  with  the 
contrary  fide:  **  But  if,  omittin;'  all  thefe  things 
with  which  wr  abound,  and  they  want , the  fenate,  the 
knights,  the  populace,  thecity,-trtafory,  revenues,  aU 
Italy,  the  provinces,  and  foreign  nations;  if,  1 fiy, 
omitling  thefe  things,  we  compare  the  caufes  them- 
felves  in  which  each  fide  is  engaged,  we  may  learn 
from  thence  how  defpicable  they  are. — For  on  this 
fide  modefty  is  engag^,  on  that  impudence  ; on  this 
chaffity,  on  that  lewdntfs ; on  this  integrity,  on  that 
fraud ; on  this  piety,  ou  that  profanenefs ; on  this 
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ti<inir.r  confisncy,  on  ihAt  furys  oo  Uni  honowr,  on  tl’St  bafe« 
^ ’ ' oef# ; on  thii  modcrMion,  on  that  unbri’  lled  paflion  : 

In  a word,  rqitUy,  temperance,  fottltudc,  prudence, 
and  :*llviituci,  contend  \»Iih  injufticc,  luxury,  cow- 
ardice, ralhnclV,  rnd  all  vnes;  plenty  with  want ; rea- 
fon  with  folly  t fo'»riiy  with  madncfit}  and,  laftly, 
good  hope  with  defpair.  In  fuch  a conteft,  did  men 
deCtrt  ui,  would  noi  heaven  ordain  that  to  many  and 
fo  ^rrat  v:co»  Ihuuld'be  defeated  by  thefe  mod  excel- 
lent viitucs 

Of  idatiun  is  another  Ifeautiful  way  uf  doing  this. 
So  when  Cicero  would  aggravate  the  cruelty  and  bar- 
barity of  Verres  for  crncifyint^  a Roman  citizen,  which 
vfai  a fort  of  punilhtnent  only  inflicted  tipon  flavea, 
he  choofts  this  way  of  doin,j  it.  “ It  ts  a crime  (fays 
he)  to  bind  a Rom-m  citizen,  wickedncfstnwhiphinif 
and  A fort  of  parricide  to  kill  him ; what  then  mull  I 
call  it  to  crucify  him  ? No  name  can  fufllicientfy  cx- 
picfs  fnch  a villany  *'  .And  th^  imauesof  things  raiy 
hr  thus  heightened,  either  by  afeending,  as  in  this  in- 
Raiicc;  or  defcenvlin^,  as  in  that  which  follows,  re- 
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Uting  to  the  fjtnc  s<it*on  of  Vcrrei  t **  Was  I not  to  Skxufi  vn. 
complain  of  or  bewail  thefe  things  to  Roman  citizens, 
nor  ll.e  friends  of  oirr  Hate,  nor  ihofc  who  had  heard 
of  the  Roman  name  ; nay,  if  not  m men,  but  bcaHR  ; 
or,  to  go  yet  further,  if  in  the  tnoft  defert  wildctntfs, 
to  Hones  and  rocks;  nren  all  mute  and  inanimate 
crcatuica  would  be  inuvid  by  fo  great  and  heinoui 
cruelly.” 

And,  to  name  no  more,  faffs  irsy  he  amplified  from 
their  cirt'umflarccs ; as  time,  place,  manner,  event, 
and  the  like.  Rut  itilUnce*  of  this  would  cany  ut 
too  far ; and  theicfore  wt  Ihall  only  add,  that,  ar  the 
dcflgn  of  ampli/uation  i»  not  barely  to  prove  or  evince 
the  truth  of  things,  but  alfo  to  adont  and  iilulfrate  * 
them,  it  requires  a florid  and  beautiful  Ryle,  confining 
of  tirong  and  cmphaticai  words,  flowing  periods,  bar-  ^ 
moniouti  numbers,  lively  tropes,  and  bright  figures. 

But  the  confidciation  of  thefe  things  come  under  the 
third  |>art  of  oiati«ry,  upon  which  wc  are  now 
enter. 


Of  elocution. 


I.OCIJT'ON  direfls  us  to  fuit  both  the  words 
^ and  expreflions  of  a difcoorfe  to  the  nature  of  the 
fuljcff,  or  to  fpeak  with  propriety  and  decency.  This 
faculty  is  in  one  word  called  r1oqwn.  fi  and  thofc  per- 
Ibns  who  arc  poflcfTcd  of  it  arc  therefore  ftyled  r/o- 

F.locuf  'ron  is  twofold,  general  and  particular.  The 
former  treats  of  the  fevcral  properties  and  ornaments 
of  language  in  common  ; the  latter  roofiders  them 
as  they  arc  made  ufc  of  to  form  different  forts  of 
fiyle. 

I.  GENERAL  ELOCUTION. 

4T 

f*en'rtl  This,  actording  to  rhetoricians,  confifts  of  three 
iftnd*  E/fgftnrft  Cumf>cfitkn.t  and  Dignity.  A difcourfc 

which  ha.K  all  thefe  jiropcrtics  fiiitably  udjufted,  muR, 
with  refpe^  to  the  language,  be  perfect  In  its  kind, 
and  delightful  to  the  hearers. 

Chap.  I.  Of  EUgance, 

Elegance  conGfta  in  two  things.  Purity  and  Per^ 
fpieuxty  .’  And  both  thefe  as  well  with  refpeO  to  Angle 
words,  as  their  conllruAiun  in  feiitcnccs.  'rhtfe  pro* 
penirs  in  language  give  it  the  name  of  r/egitatn  for  a 
like  teafon  that  we  rail  other  things  fo  which  arc  clean 
and  neat  in  their  kind.  But  in  the  common  ufc  of 
our  tongue,  we  are  apt  to  confound  elcgaHit  with  r/e- 
tjum-rt : and  fay,  a difoitrft  if  tiegant^  when  we  mean 
by  the  cxprefboi),  that  it  has  all  the  properties  of  iiue 
Unguige. 

§ 1.  Purity.  '' 

Pwtyfx.  Bv  this  we  are  to  underft.ind  the  choice  of  fuch 
and  phrafesas  arc  fuited  and  agrcrabic  to  the 
nfe  of  the  language  in  which  we  fpcak  ; And  fo  gram- 
marians reduce  the  faults  they  oppofe  to  it  to  two 
fopi  4,  which  they  call  bxtrbarifm  and  Joirrifmt  the  for- 
mer of  which  refpr^  fmgle  words,  and  the  Utter  their 
conRrudiioh.  I^t  wc  Ihall  coniidcr  them  jointly,  and 


in  a manner  different  from  grammarians;  for  with  them 
all  words  arc  eRcemed  pure  which  are  once  ado}  ted 
into  a Uiiguage,  and  auihurifed  by  ufe.  And  as  to 
phiafei,  or  forms  of  exprcfllon,  they  allow  them  all  the 
fame  claim,  which  are  agrecible  to  the  analogy  of  the 
tongue.  But  in  oratory,  neither  all  worda  nor  all  ex- 
prefTions  are  fo  called  which  occur  in  language  ; hut 
fuch  only  as  come  recommended  by  the  authority  of 
thufe  who  fpcak  or  write  with  accuracy  and  pvdiuncTs. 
indeed  it  is  a common  faying,  that  not  P.*vuU  thinh  with 
thr  tramrd,  and  [peak  with  thf  vulgar.  But  the  meSiping 
of  tliat  cxprcnion  is  no  more  than  that  we  fhouKi  fpei^k 
agreeably  to  the  common  ufage  of  the  tongue,  that 
everyone  may- uiiderftand  us;  and  not  choofe  finh 
words  or  expreflions  as  are  either  difficult  to  be  undcr- 
Rood,  or  may  carry  in  them  an  appearance  of  affedtH- 
tion  and  fingularity.  But  in  order  cu  fet  this  matter 
in  a dealer  light,  we  Rinll  here  recount  the  principal 
things  which  vitUte  the  purity  of  lingiugc. 

And  ItrR,  it  often  happens,  that  fuch  words  and 
forms  of  fpeakiug  as  were  introduced-  liy  the  learned 
are  afterwards  dropjnrd  hy  them  as  mean  and  fordid, 
from  a rccmili^  bafcncfs  contrafled  by  vulgar  ufc. 
For  polite  and  elegant  fpeakers  diRinguifh  themfelvct 
by  their  difeourfe,  as  perfons  of  figure  do  by  their 
garb ; one  being  the  drefs  of  the  mind,  as  the  other 
Is  of  the  body  And  hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that 
bovli  have  their  different  fafhions,  which  are  often 
changed  ; and  as  the  vulgar  aRcct  to  imitate  thofe 
above  them  in  both,  this  fi-cquentiy  uccaGons  an  ahe- 
r li«m  when  either  l^rcomcs  loo  trite  end  common. 
But  befide  thefe  fordid  words  and  cxprclfions,  which 
are  rendered  fo  by  the  1 Te  of  the  vulgar,  there  is  an* 
other  foil  firll  introduced  by  them,  which  is  carefully 
to  f e avoided  by  all  thofc  who  arc  delirous  to  fpeaU 
well.  For  the  vulgar  have  their  pecuUar  words  and 
phrafes,  fuited  to  their  circumR.-inces,  and  t.-ikeo  from 
fuch  things  at  ufually  occur  in  their  way  of  life.  Tiius 
in  the  old  comedians,  many  things  arc  fpokeo  by  ler- 
rants,  agreeable  to  their  charadcr,  which  would  be 
3 F a very 
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EincotKft.  very  unbecfiming  from  tLe  mouih  *rf  • gentleman. 

^ • And  we  cannot  but  datly  obfem  the  like  ir.ihncea 

among  ourfclinrs. 

Agnin,  lira  is  Cumraun  to  language  with  all  other 
human  prodn^iona,  that  it  it  in  itt  own  nature  liable 
to  a conftant  change  and  alteration.  For,  a«  Horace 
hasjuHly  obferred, 

All  humaq  worka  Hiall  wnflc  { 

Thee  how  cau  feeble  words  pretcud  to  lad. 

Nothing  coiiM  ever  pleafc  all  perfona,  or  at  lead  for 
any  length  of  lime.  And  there  ia  nothing  from  which 
this  can  lefa  be  expelled  than  hnguage.  F'or  as  the 
thoughts  of  men  arc  exceedingly  various,  and  words 
are  the  Ggtis  of  their  cboiiqhts,  they  will  lx  con<lant> 
Jy  inventing  new  figns  to  exprefs  them  by,  in  order  to 
convey  their  idea*  with  more  cleanicf*  w greater 
beauty.  If  we  look  into  the  difTereni  age*  of  the  La- 
tin writers,  what  great  alteraiioni  and  change*  do  we 
find  in  their  Im^iuge  i How  few  now  umlerftand  the 
rema’ning  fragment}  of  the  twr/vc  iMs  ? Nay,  how 
many  word*  do  wc  meet  with  even  in  Plautus,  the 
meaning  of  which  has  not  yet  been  fixed  with  ceitain- 
ty  by  the  fktll  of  the  bell  critic*?  Ami  if  wc  confider 
our  own  language,  it  will  appear  to  have  b;cn  in  a 
manner  eniinly  changed  from  what  ic  was  a few  age* 
fince.  To  mention  no  others,  m«r  celebrated  Chaucer 
i*  to  noil  perfons  now  almoll  UDimelltgiblc,  and  want* 
an  expofitor.  Aud  even  fmee  our  own  memory  , wc 
cannot  but  hare  obferved,  that  many  woids  and  ex. 
preiTions,  which  a few  ycai*  ago  were  in  common  ufe, 
arc  now  in  a manner  laid  afidc  ami  antiquated  ; and 
that  other*  have  conllantly  fucceeded,  and  daily  do  fuc- 
cecd,  in  their  room.  So  true  {*  that  obfcrvaliou  of 
the  fame  poet : 

Some  word*  that  hare  or  clfe  will  feel  decay 
Shall  be  reftnr'd,  and  coate  again  in  play  ; 

• And  words  now  fam’d  (hall  not  be  fancied  long  t 

'I'licy  (hall  not  plesfe  the  ear,  nor  more  the  tongues 
At  ufe  ihall  thefc  approre,and  thofe  condemn  ; 

LTc,  the  foie  rule  of  fpeccb,  and  judge  fupreme. 

^\Je  muft  therefore  no  Icf*  abHain  from  antiquated  or 
ol.folete  word*  and  phrafes,  than  from  fordid  ones, 
'fhough  ail  oH  w'ords  are  not  to  he  thought  antiqua- 
ted. By  the  former  wc  mean  fuch  a*,  though  of  an 
ancient  Handing,  are  not  yet  entirely  dlfufcd  nor  their 
itgnificalion  lolb  And  from  the  iile  of  tbefe  wc  arc 
Tiot  to^be  wholly  debarred,  «rpeciilly  when  they  appear 
more  fignifieanl  than  any  other*  we  can  fix  upon.  But 
a*  to  phrafes  or  exprdfiuns,  greater  caution  feems  ftill 
neceflary  : and  fuch  a?  are  old  Ibould  doubtlefs,  if  at 
all,  be  ufed  more  fparingly.  The  Latin  tongue  wa^ 
brought  to  it*  grcatcft  perfeflion  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
guilus,  or  fomewhat  fooncr  { and  he  himfclf  lludied  it 
very  carefully.  For,  Suetonius  tells  us,  **  He  ap- 
plied himfclf  to  eloqneure,  aud  the  ftudy  of  the  libe- 
ral arts,  from  hi*  childhood,  with  great  diligence  ami 
lahoor.  He  chofe  a manner  of  fpcaking  which  was 
fmooth  and  elegant : he  avoided  the  tU  favour,  as  he 
nfed  to  crll  it,  of  antiquated  words  j and  he  wa*  wont 
to  bhme  Tiherius  for  his  afTeftaiion  of  them.*'  In 
our  own  language,  fuch  words  arc  to  be  cllccrrcJ  an- 
tiquated,  which  the  moll  polite  perfon*  have  dropped, 
•both  in  their  difeourfe  and  writing* j whofc  example 
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we  Ihoiild  follow,  onlef*  wc  would  be  thought  to  coo-  CLxuti'OL 
verfe  rather  with  the  dead  than  the  living. 

But  further:  A*  on  the  one  hand  we  mull  avoid  oh- 
folece  word*  and  phrafe*}  fo,  on  the  other,  we  (hould 
refrain  from  new  ones,  or  fu.'h  whofe  ufe  has  not 


yet  been  fufficicnlly  ellablilhed,  at  lead  among  thofe 
of  the  bclliafle.  Words  may  be  coufidered  a*  new  in 
two  rcfpcA*  ^ cither  when  they  arc  fiill  brought  into 
a bngujge,  or  when  they  are  ufed  in  a new  fenfe.  A* 
the  former  of  thefe  may  fometime*  leave  us  iu  the 
dark  by  not  being  underllood,  fo  the  latter  are  mod 
apt  tomillead  tu;  for  when  we  bear  a word  tliai  ha* 
been  familiar  to  us,  we  are  prefcutly  lc«l  to  fix  that 
idea  to  it  with  which  it  has  ufiially  been  attcodtiL 
And  thenforc,  in  both  cafe*,  furne  previous  intima- 
tion may  be  ncceflary.  Cicero,  who  perhaps  enlarged 
the  furniture  of  the  Roman  tongue  more  than  any  one 
perfon  befides,  appears  always  very  cautious  how  he 
introduces  any  thing  new,  and  generally  gives  notice 
of  it  when  he  attempts  it,  a*  appear*  in  u^any  infiaQ. 
CCS  fcattcrcd  through  bis  works.  What  bounds  we 
arc  now  to  fix  to  the  punty  of  the  Latin  longue  in 
the  ufe  of  it,  the  learned  are  not  well  agreed,  ft  i*  cer- 
tain, our  furniture  is  much  lels  than  when  (t  w i*  a li- 
ving language,  and  therefore  the  greater  liberty  muft 
of  neremty  be  foroctimes  taken.  So  that  their  opi- 
nion feems  not  unadvifable,  who  diredl  us  to  make 
choice  principally  of  what  wc  are  furnilhed  wdih  from 
the  writers  of  the  Augulian  age;  and,  where  wc  can- 
not be  fupplied  trom  them,  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  au- 
thors as  lived  iicaretl  to  them,  either  before  or  fioce. 
And  ai  to  our  own  tongue,  it  i*  certiioly  prudent  to 
be  as  careful  how  we  admit  any  thing  into  it  that  is 
uncouth  nr  difagreeablc  to  it*  genius,  a*  the  ancient 
Roman*  were  into  theirs  { for  the  pcrfcAion  of  a lan- 
guage doe*  in  a great  meafure  confiA  in  a ceiuio  ana- 
logy and  harmony  running  through  the  whole,  by 
which  it  may  be  capable  of  being  brought  to  a Han- 
dtrd. 


But  befide*  thofe  thing*  already  mentioned,  any  mi- 
flake  in  the  fenfe  of  words,  or  their  conflrurtion,  ii  on- 
pofed  to  purity.  Fct  to  fpcak  purely,  ii  to  fpeak 
ccrreilly.  And  fuch  i»  the  nature  of  thefe  fault*  in 
elocution,  that  they  are  often  not  fo  eafy  to  be  ubfer* 
red  by  hcaiing  as  by  reading.  \\Trencc  it  is,  that 
many  perfons  arc  thought  to  fpeak  better  than  they 
write;  for  while  lh«y  are  fpcaking,  many  flip*  and  in- 
accuracies cfcapctliircgarded,  which  in  reading  would 
prcfcntly  appear.  And  this  is  more  efpccially  the  cafe 
of  perfons  nnaequainted  with  art*  and  hteiaturc;  who, 
by  the  aflillance  of  a lively  fancy  and  flow  of  words, 
often  fpeak  with  great  eafe  and  fresdom,  and  by  that 
means  pleafc  the  cir ; when,  at  the  fame  cime,  what 
they  fay,  would  not  fo  well  bear  reading. 

We  Ihall  only  add,  that  a diflinflion  ought  likewifc 
to  he  made  betweeu  a poetic  didion  and  tliai  of  profc 
writer*.  For  poet*  in  all  languages  have  a fort  of  pe- 
culiar dialedl,  and  take  greater  libertiei,  not  only  iu 
their  figures,  but  alfo  in  ibeir  choice  and  difpolition  of 
words;  fo  that  what  i*  a beamy  in  them  would  often 
appear  unnatural  and  affefted  in  profe. 


y Cy 

PetsMcoiTv,  a*  well  purity,  confilU  partly 
Jingle  wurdsf  and  ptrlly  in  ihcir  (unjirudiou. 

1. 
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and  beft  underftood  tvhich  arc  ufeJ  tn  their  proper 
l^fcnfe.  But  it  requires  no  fmall  attention  and  ftUI  to 
wrfdfc  be  well  acquainted  with  the  force  and  propriety  of 
wordi ; which  oucht  to  be  dulv  retjarded,  fmee  the 
perfpicuiiy  of  .■»  difeourfe  depends  fo  much  upon  it. 
Cafar  Teems  plainly  to  have  been  of  this  mind,  when 
he  tells  us,  “ The  foisn.!ation  of  eloquence  corCfts  in 
toe  choice  of  words.**  It  may  not  he  amife,  therefore, 
to  lay  down  feme  few  r-bfervations,  by  which  the  di- 
ftiadt  notions  of  word*  and  their  peculiar  force  may 
more  eafily  be  perceived.  AH  words  may  be  di^'ided 
iato  f^o^r  e<>or4i/  and  tro^j.  Thofc  are  called  prn^r 
ever.//,  which  are  cxpre>fed  in  their  proper  and  uiual 
fenfe.  And  troptt  are  fuch  words  as  are  applied  to 
fame  other  tilings  than  wh*it  they  properly  denote, 
by  rtafoo  of  Tome  fimilftude,  relation,  or  contrariety 
between  the  two  things.  So,  when  a fubtle  artful  man 
is  called  a yo.v,  the  reafon  of  the  name  is  founded  in  a 
fimilftude  of  qualities.  If  we  fay,  Cteem  ^Ul  always 
/itY,  meaning  btt  works,  the  catife  is  transferred  to  the 
effed.  And  when  wc  arc  told,  C*far  tosiqurtt’l  tht 
Cauls,  w’c  underdand  that  he  did  it  with  the  ailiilaace 
of  his  army  ; where  a part  is  put  for  the  wbiJe,  from 
the  relation  between  them.  And  when  Cictio  calls 
Antony  <7  Jine  guardian  of  thr  foie,  every  one  per- 
cdvei  he  mcars  the  contrary.  But  the  nature  art  ! ufe 
of  tropes  will  he  explained  more  fully  hereafter  iu 
their  proper  place.  All  words  muft  at  firft  have  had 
one  original  and  primary  fignificatinn,  which,  ftridly 
fpeaking,  may  be  called  their  proper  fenfe.  But  it 
Ibmetlmci  happens  through  length  of  time,  that  words 
lofe  their  original  fignification,  and  aiTume  a new  one, 
which  then  becomes  their  proper  fenfe.  So  Lofts  in 
the  Latin  tongue  at  firft  figuific.l  a Jlranxer  ; but  af- 
terwards that  fenfe  of  the  word  was  entirely  laid  afule, 
and  it  was  nfed  to  denote  a pubtu  enemy.  And  in  our 
language,  it  it  well  known,  that  the  word  knave  an- 
ciently figtiiried  \ fcrvant.  The  reafon  of  the  change 
feems  to  be  much  the  fame,  as  lo  tiiat  of  the  Latin 
word/c/ro;  which  firil  fi^nitied  a JohLsf,  but  after- 
wards a robber,  Bchdct,  in  all  languages  it  has  fre- 
quently happtoed,  that  many  words  have  gradually 
varied  from  their  6tH  fenfe  to  others  fnmewhat  diffe- 
rent ; which  may,  nutwithflanding,  all  of  them,  when 
rightly  applied,  be  lookeil  upon  as  proper.  Nay,  in 
procefoof  time,  it  Is  often  difficult  to  fay  which  is  the 
original,  or  moll  proper  fenfe.  Agata,  fometimes  two 
or  mure  words  may  appear  to  have  the  fame  iigeihea- 
tion  with  each  other,  and  may  therefore  be  ufed  in- 
differently ( unlcfs  the  beauty  of  the  period,  or  fome 
other  particular  rrafon,  dctcimine  to  the  choice  of  one 
rither  than  another.  Of  this  kind  arc  the  words  tnjis 
gladius  in  the  Latin  tongue  ; and  in  ours,^/y  and 
^ompesjfm.  And  there  are  other  words  of  fo  near  an 
affinity  to  each  other,  or  at  lead  appear  fo  from  vulgar 
ufe,  that  they  are  commonly  thought  to  be  fynony- 
nous.  Such  are  the  words  merty  and  pisy  ; though 
mercy  in  its  Arl^  fenfe  is  excrcifed  towards  an  offen- 
der, and  pity  refpedts  one  in  dittrefs.  As  this  pecu- 
liar  force  and  diiliuClion  of  words  is  carefully  to  be 
attended  to,  fo  it  may  be  known  fcveral  ways.  Thus 
the  proper  ngnihcaiion  of  fubtlantivcs  may  be  feen 
by  their  application  to  other  fubfbmtives.  As  in  the 
kffasce  juti  now  giveo,  a peifon  U faid  to  ffiow  tnercy 


to  a criminal,  and  pity  t$  osse  in  sTfirefs,  And  in  the 
like  manner,  ver:  s are  diillnguiihed,  by  being  joined  to 
fome  certain  nouns,  and  not  to  others.  So  a peifon 
is  faid  to  tommarul  an  inferior,  to  inireai  a fuperior,  and 
to  tlefre  an  e^ual.  Adjeflives  alfo,  which  denote  the 
properties  ot  things,  have  chc'r  fignihcation  deter- 
mined by  ihofe  Cubjc^ls  to  which  they  moll  properly 
relate.  Thus  we  fay,  an  boneji  mind,  aiid  a healthful 
borij  i a wije  man,  aud  a fue  houfe.  Another  way  ot 
diilinguilhing  the  propriety  of  words,  is  by  their  ufe 
tn  gradations.  As  if  one  (houl.l  fay,  Hatretls,  gruslges, 
quarrels,  tt/muhs,  fetlitknj,  wa*‘S,  fpring  from  unlriJUti 
paijiont.  The  proper  fenfe  of  words  m.iy  bkewife  be 
known  by  obferving  to  what  other  weris  they  i.re  ei- 
ther oppofed,  or  ufed  as  equivalent.  So  in  that  paf- 
fage  of  Cicero,  where  he  fays,  1 cannot  perceive 
why  you  thould  I e angry  with  fric  : If  it  be  becaufe  I 
defend  him  whom  you  accufc,  why  may  not  I be  dif- 
plcafcd  with  you  for  eccuilng  him  whom  I defend  ? 
You  fay,  I accufc  my  enemy  ; and  I fay,  1 defend  my 
friend.**  Here  the  w ords  aetufe  and  ftefeml,  friend 
eremy,  arc  oppefed  { and  to  he  angry  and  dijfeafeJ,  arc 
ufed  ss  terms  cijuivalent.  l.aiUy,  the  derivation  of 
words  contriVuics  very  much  to  dtlcrmlue  their  true 
meaaiog.  Thus  becaufe  the  wor:!  manners  coires  from 
the  word  man,  it  may  propeily  be  applied  either  to 
that  cr  any  other  put  for  it.  AnJ  therefore  we  fay, 
the  nanntrs  tf  mrr,  and  the  manners  of  the  age,  bccauftf 
tlic  word  age  is  there  ufed  for  the  men  of  the  age.  But 
if  wc  apply  the  word  manners  to  any  other  animal,  it 
is  a trope.  By  thefc  and  fiich  like  obfervatioos  wc 
may  perceive  the  proper  feofe  and  peculiar  force  of 
words,  cither  by  their  connexion  with  ether  worde, 
diilindtion  from  them,  oppofition  to  them,  equivalency 
with  them,  or  derivation.  And  by  thus  hxing  their 
true  and  genuioe  figniheatioo,  we  fhall  eafily  fee  when 
they  bec4ame  tropes.  But  though  words,  whet  f^ken 
in  their  proper  figniticatiun,  generally  convey  the 
plained  and  cUareft  fenfe;  yet  fome  are  more  forcible, 
fonorous,  or  l>eauti.^ul,  th.in  others.  And  by  thefe  con- 
fiderations  wc  muft  often  be  determiiW  in  our  choice 
of  them.  So  whether  we  fay,  be  got,  or  he  oltaiste.l, 
the  vidory,  the  fenfe  is  the  fame;  but  the  htter  is  more 
full  ami  fonorom.  In  Latin,  tim.eo  fign.fies  / fear ; 
peri.'mto  is  more  full  and  figoificanl;  and  pertimefeo  more 
fonorous  than  either  of  the  fcnnrr.  'I  he  Latin  and 
(}reek  hnguagts  have  much  the  advantage  of  ours  in 
this  refpcdl,  by  reafon  of  their  f.'>mp%fitions  ; by  the 
help  of  which  they  con  often  exprefs  that  in  one  word 
for  wliich  wc  arc  obliged  lu  put  two  words,  and  forre- 
timet  more.  So  prrrijurs  caunot  he  fully  exprelfcd  in 
our  language  by  one  word  ; but  wc  are  forc<^  to  join 
one  or  two  particles  to  the  verb,  to  convey  its  jutl  idea, 
and  fay,  Ignatiy,  or  very  much  far:  and  yet  even 
then  we  fcarce  feem  to  reach  its  full  force.  As  to 
tropes,  though  generally  fpeaking  they  are  not  to  be 
chofen  where  plamaefs  and  pcrfpicuity  of  expreffion 
is  only  dcfigoed,  and  proper  words  may  be  found;  yet 
through  the  penury  of  alUangoage#,  the  ufe  of  them 
is  often  made  ncccflary.  Aad  forre  of  them,  efpeclally 
metaphors,  which  arc  taken  from  the  fimilitude  of 
things,  may,  when  cuftom  has  rendered  them  familiar, 
be  coofidertrJ  as  j»roj.cr  wmds,  and  ufed  in  their  Head. 
Thus,  whether  wc  lay,  I fee  your  ssuaning,  or,  / under- 
jland your  meaning,  the  fenfe  is  equally  clear,  though 
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tVe  liiMcr  evprrnion  !j  proper,  an<!  the  former  meta. 

' » phorica},  by  wl.tch  the  action  of  fccinj  is  tran^eiriJ 
from  the  eyrs  to  the  mind. 

II.  Btic  ptr/^uiif  arifes  not  only  from  a choice 
of  ^I'orth,  blit  likewife  fr<»m  the  confiru^i/nn 

of  them  In  frntcmci.  For  the  mcaiiinjj  of  all  the 
word*  «!i  a fcrience,  confiHcred  by  themftina,  may  1h! 
T.ry  plain  and  evident  \ and  yet,  by  reafon  of  a difor- 
dol)  jlui'i;'  ihtm,  or  confufton  of  the  parts,  the 
fenfe  of  the  whole  mr.y  be  very  dark  and  ol>fcute. 
Now  it  ia  (criain,  tfihl  the  moll  natural  order  is  the 
phinctl ; tl»  t is.  when  I oth  the  words  and  parts  of  a 
frrttnrc  nrr  fo  t’.ifpf'ftd,  as  heft  aijrcei  with  their  mu- 
tual i\1  t'cR  and  dependence  upon  ej«.h  other.  And 
where  lh;B  is  changed,  «i  is  iifuslly  vlonc,  erpeci'diy 
in  tl;e  ancient  lan,;U3gea,  for  the  gn:tter  beauty  and 
barn  ony  of  the  periods  ; yet  due  rejurd  is  had  by  the 
bed  u riurs  to  the  evidence  2nd  perfpicuity  of  the  ex- 
prelTion. 

but  to  frt  this  fulje^l  in  a clearer  light,  on  which 
the  pcr’e^lion  of  langiioge  fo  much  depends,  we  ihall 
nicr.tiun  fomc  few  things  which  chitfly  occalion  obfeu* 
riiy  ; and  this  cijicr  with  r.:fpecl  to  tingle  w*urds,  or 
their  condruflion. 

And  d d,  all  ambiguity  of  expredirn  is  one  caufc 
of  obfeurity.  'rhis  fomctiiiici  arifes  from  the  difTerent 
fenfcb  in  which  a wo^d  is  capable  of  being  t.'^ken.  So 
we  are  told,  that  upon  Cicero's  a Mrcdtng  bimfclf  to 
O^avius  Cafar,  when  he  thought  himfelf  in  danger 
from  his  refcncment,  and  reminding  him  of  the  many 
fervices  he  had  done  him.  Oil  vius  replied,  Jh  tams 
th(  /(^  of  hit  friemdi.  Uut  there  was  a dcfigned  am- 
biguity in  the  word  hfi,  as  it  might  cither  refpe^l  the 
lime  of  his  coming,  or  the  opinion  he  had  of  his 
ftiendihip.  And  this  ufe  of  ambiguous  words  we  furAe- 
times  meet  with,  not  only  in  poetry,  where  the  turn 
and  wit  of  an  epigram  cnen  rclls  upon  it  ; but  like- 
wife  in  pTofe,  either  for  plc.-.fantry  or  ridicule.  'Hnis 
Cicero  calls  Sextus  CloHus  tht  tight  ef  i/jt  fenatei 
which  ia  a complimeut  he  pays  to  fcvcral  great  men, 
who  had  dillinguilhcd  themfclvei  by  their  public  fer* 
vices  to  ihrir  country.  Bui  Sextus,  who  had  a con* 
traty  charadtr,  was  a reUtion  of  P.  Cludius,  whofe 
dead  body,  alter  he  had  been  killed  by  Milo,  he  car- 
ried in  a tumultuous  manner  into  the  fenate-lioufe,  ami 
there  1 MTOt  it  with  ihe  fenatorn  tenches,  in  order  to 
iiiHame  the  populace  ag^infl  Milo.  And  it  is  in  allu- 
hon  to  that  riotous  ;:ilion,  that  Cicero,  ufing  this  am- 
biguous ixptenjon,  calls  him  tht  light  of  the  fetute.  In 
filch  indutiers,  therefore,  it  is  a beauty,  and  not  the 
fault  we  arc  cautioning  againil  : as  the  fame  thing  may 
1^  cither  good  or  bad.  ns  it  is  differently  applied.^ 
Though  even  in  fuch  dehgncd  ambiguities,  where  one 
fenfe  is  oimed  at,  it  ought  to  be  fufficicnlly  plain, 
mherwile  they  lute  their  iniection.  And  in  all  feriuus 
difeourfes  they  ought  carefully  to  be  avoided.  But  ob- 
r<  urity  more  frci^iiently  arifes  from  the  ambiguous  con- 
iliu6tt(Ht  of  words,  wliicli  renders  it  difficult  to  deter* 
mine  in  wbat  fenfe  they  arc  to  be  taken.  Quintilian 
gives  us  this  cximple  of  it:  **  A certain  man  ordered 
in  his  will,  that  his  heir  fliould  ered  for  him  a Halite 
lioldin^r  a fpear  made  of  gold."  A qucliion  arifes  here, 
of  great  confequrnre  to  the  heir  from  the  ambiguity 
of  the  cxpreflion,  whether  the  words  made  of  guU  are 
to  be  applied  to  the ^aine  or  the  /fear  ; that  is,  whe- 
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ther  it  was  the  dcftgn  of  the  tcfiator  by  this  appoint*  tlaiMw. 
meut,  that  the  whole  flatue,  ormly  the  fpear,  ^ouU'““  ’ 

be  madr;  of  gold.  A fniallnoteof  difttndit.n,  differem- 
ly  placed  between  tlie  parts  of  this  fcntence,  wiMiId 
clear  trp  the  doubt,  and  determine  the  fenfe  either  way, 
l‘or  it  one  comma  be  put  after  the  word and 
another  after  yjywr,  the  words  mude  0/  gnid  muil  tie 
referred  to  the  Hatur,  as  if  it  had  been  faid,  a fiatutt 
made  of  goUj  holding  a Jftnr,  But  if  there  be  only 
the  firll  comma  placed  after  Jlotitty  it  will  limit  the 
words  m.idt  of  goid  to  the  Jftcr  only ; in  the  fame 
fenfe  os  if  it  had  been  faii^.  A fiiUu:  holding  a golden 
ffenr.  And  either  of  thele  w;*.ys  of  expreffion  would 
in  this  cafe  have  been  preferable,  fur  avoiding  the  am* 
biguity,  according  to  the  iirteniion  of  the  letlsior. 

'I  hcnnclent  heathen  orarlts  were  generally  delivered  m 
fuch  amb'gnouh  terms.  Which,  without  doubt,  were  fo 
contrived  on  purpofe,  that  thofe  who  gave  out  the  &o* 
fwers  might  hive  room  left  fur  an  evafion.  See  OxACLt. 

Again,  oVfcurily  is  uccnfioned  either  by  loo  fhort 
and  concife  a manner  of  fpeaking,  or  by  fentences  too 
long  and  prolix  ; cither  of  ihcfe  cxlrtmcs  have  fame- 
times  this  taJ  ctmfcquence.  We  find  an  iotUn,.e  of 
the  foimer  in  Fliny  the  tlJcr,  where  fpeaking  of  hcl* 

Icbcic,  he  fays,  *♦  They  forbid  it  to  be  givi^n  to  ap,c4 
perfons  and  children,  and  IcCi  to  women  than  m«n." 

The  vcib  is  wanting  »n  the  letter  part  of  the  fcntence, 
and  left  to  nvomtn  than  men : which  in  fuch  cafes  bring 
ufiiilly  fupplied  from  what  went  before,  would  hcic 
Hand  thus;  and  they  forhid  it  to  he  jiirn  left  to  wenwo 
thrn  men  But  this  is  diredlly  contrary  to  the  fenfe 
of  the  writer,  whofe  meaning  is,  cither  that  it  is  or- 
deied  to  be  given  in  a lefs  quantity  to  women  than 
men,  or  not  fo  frequently  to  women  as  men.  /\nd 
therefore  the  word  order  is  here  to  be  fiipplicj,  which 
being  of  a contrary  fignificatlon  to  forbid^  exprcHcd  in 
the  lormer  part  of  the  fcntence,  occafions  the  obfeu- 
Tiiy.  That  long  periods  are  often  attvnjed  with  the 
fame  ill  cITefl,  rauft  be  fo  o'  vioua  to  every  one’s  expe- 
riencif,  that  it  would  be  entirely  necdlcfs  to  produce 
any  examples  in  order  to  evince  the  truth  of  it.  And 
therefore  vre  Ihall  only  obferve,  that  the  bed  v^y  of 
picvcnling  this  feems  to  be  by  dividing  fuch  fenicnccv 
as  exceed  a pro]»er  length  into  two  or  marc;  which 
may  generally  I c done  without  much  trouble. 

Another  caufe  of  obfcuiity,  not  inferior  to  any  yet 
iRcniioiiod,  is ^renthejxty  when  it  is  cither  too  long  nr 
too  frequent.  *^hiv  of  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  .Syl- 
la,  is  lunger  than  wc  ufually  find  in  him : '*  O im- 
mm t.il  gods ! l^for  I rr.ufl  attribute  to  you  what  It  your 
own ; nor  indeed  can  I claim  fo  much  to  my  ow*n  abi* 

Hlies,  as  to  have  l>een  able  of  myfelf  tu  go  through  fo 
many,  fo  great,  fuch  duferent  aSairi,  with  that  ex- 
pedition, in  that  boiflert'us  tempeil  of  the*  tlate),  you 
intiimcd  my  mind  with  a deftre  lo  fare  my  country.” 

But  where  any  obfeurity  arifes  from  fuch  fentmets, 
they  may  frequently  be  remedied  by  much  the  fame 
means  as  was  jiiil  now  hinted  cuncersing  1 ng  and 
prolix  periods;  tbit  is,  ly  feparating  the  psrentheGa 
fiom  the  reit  of  the  fentence,  and  placing  It  cither  be- 
fore or  after.  So  in  this  fcntence  of  Cicero,  the  pa- 
rcntbtfis  may  Hand  Lll,  in  the  following  manner;-— 

“ O immortal  godsk  you  iuHj>mcd  my  mind  « 
difirc  to  five  niy  cdiintry  : for  1 mull  attribute  to  you 
what  is  your  own  ; uur  indeed  can  I claim  fo  muc.'i  to 

my 
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Hofuii'i*.  my  own  as  to  hivc  Iccn  ahic  of  royfclt  to  go 

^ through  fo  mAny,  fo  great*  fucU  dilTerem  affairs,  with 
that  expedition,  in  that  boifterous  tcmpcfl  of  the  fiatc.’* 
This  orJer  of  the  fcntcncc  is  very  pUut,  and  Icls  m- 
soived  thao  the  t'onner. 

Chap.  il.  Of  Cempofthn. 

CiOfrfi.  CoMposiTine,  in  the  fenfe  it  is  here  ufe<l|  giv-ea 
VBie-  rules  for  the  ftrufture  of  ftntencrs,  with  the  fesetai 
members,  words,  and  fyllablca,  of  which  they  conlilt, 
in  fitch  a maniur  as  may  bed  contribute  to  the  force* 
beauty,  and  evidence  of  the  whole. 

ConpoGtion  coaiiiU  of  four  pjrts,  which  rhetor!* 
ciaoi  call  eeriW,  order^  jufiilurrt  and  number.  The 
fird  of  thefe  treats  of  the  firudurc  of  fcutcnces^  tlic 
fecond,  of  the  parts  of  frnlences,  winch  are  words  and 
members;  and  the  two  ia(l|  of  the  parts  of  words, 
which  are  letters  aitd  fyUallrf.  For  all  articulate 
founds,  and  even  the  nsoil  rriinute  parts  of  language, 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  oratory. 

§ I.  Of  Period, 

In  every  fentence  or  propofiiioti,  foraelhing  is  faid 
of  fomething.  That  of  which  fomnhrog  is  faid,  logi- 
Clans  call  the  fUJti%  and  that  whi<.b  is  faid  of  it,  the 
prtdi:,jtf : but  in  graminatical  terms,  the  former  is  a 
noun  fuifartive  cf  ike  n<imiiuitive  caft^  and  the  latter 
•I  fnUt  dcncting  aihrmatton,  and  frme  llate  of 

bring,  ailing,  or  fufferiog.  Thcfc  two  parts  may  of 
theralclvcs  conftitute  a fcntence  : As  when  we  fay, 
Ti't  fun  Jkinei,  or  The  ctoik  Jlrikrty  the  tt'ord  fun  and 
(lock  arc  the  fubjeft  in  thcfc  exprtlTions,  fAnet  Wiiijlnkts 
imply  each  the  cepuU  and  predicate.  Moil  common* 
ly,  however,  the  noun  and  the  verb  are  accompanied 
with  other  words,  which  rn  grammatical  conilruAion 
are  faid  either  tol>e  conneded  with  or  to  depend  u|>> 
on  them  ; but  in  a logical  confideratlon  they  denote 
fome  property  or  circomdance  tehitiug  to  them.  As 
in  the  foU(A\icg  fentence  : man  /ovet  viriue  Jar 

u^tlf.  The  fnlje^  of  this  fcntence  is  a gae,d  mani 
and  the  predicate,  or  thing  rffirmed  of  him,  that  he 
A.W  viriur  far  UJetf  But  the  two  princij'al  or  netef* 
firy  words,  on  which  all  the  rell  depend,  are  man  and 
lixte.  Now  a Ample  fcntcncc  cbnhfts  of  one  fuch 
noim  and  verf  , with  whatever  clfc  is  joined  to  either  or 
both  of  them.  And  a compound  fcntence  contains 
two  or  more  of  them ; and  »r.ay  be  divided  into  fo  many 
dtUinfl  propofitions,  as  there  are  fuch  nouns  and  verbs, 
either  cxprciTed  or  undcrAood.  bo  in  the  foliou  iog 
ftiUeoce,  Campftanee  gauu  fritnd$y  b\ii  ituih  proeurtt 
ha/red,  there  are  two  members,  each  of  which  cur.taius 
in  it  an  cniirc  propofiiion.  For,  Comp/iant.e  gainr  friends 
is  one  complete  fcntence,  and  Truth  protures  hatred  is 
another  ; which  are  connc^lcd  into  one  compound  fco« 
tcncc  by  the  pariik.le  but.  Moteover,  It  frequently 
happens,  that  compound  fentcnces  arc  made  up  of  fuch 
parts  or  niembirt,  fome  if  not  all  of  which  arc  them* 
fclves  compounded,  and  contain  in  them  two  or  more 
Ample  members.  Such  is  that  of  S.tHuIl  : **  Ambition 
has  l>etrayed  many  perfoni  Into  deceit;  to  fay  one 
thing,  and  to  me^n  another;  to  found  frlendOdp  and 
c&mity,  not  upon  reafun,  but  intereil ; and  to  be  more 
careful  to  appear  honeft,  than  really  to  be  fo.'*  This 
fciilcDcc  conhlii  of  four  members;  the  laft  of  which 
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three,  confiding  of  oppofitc  parti,  arc  all  compoutid*  Ele<'Ji*®n- 
cd,  as  will  appear  by  cxpreHing  tliem  at  length  in  the  ""  ''  ^ 

following  manner  : j^mbilion  hat  hetrajed  ptrjint 
isito  dteetti  [that  is,  and^ition^  has  betrayed  tlrm  to  fay 
oat  things  and  to  tnc.tn  another  t it  hot  betrayed  them  to 
found  jriendjhip  and  enmity,  net  upon  reafun,  but  'mlertji  ; 
and  it  hat  betrayed  them  to  be  more  careful  to  appear  honeji, 
thast  really  to  be  fo.  The  three  lall  of  ihefe  membrn, 
beginning  with  the  words  it  betrays,  are  all  of  them 
compounded,  and  confid  of  two  oppofite  members ; 
which  might  each  of  them  be  cxprcnfed  at  length  in 
the  fame  manner,  by  fupplyiug  the  ellipfis-  As,  jdm- 
biiion  Isas  Itfrayed  many  penfus  fo  fay  one  thing,  and  it 
hat  bntraytd  (Lem  to  ouan  another.  And  fo  of  the  reft. 

From  this  inftance  wc  fee  how  much  is  left  to  be  fup- 
plied  by  the  mind  in  all  difeourfe,  which  if  exprefled 
would  both  dedroy  its  harmony  and  render  it  exceed* 
ingiy  tedious.  But  Hill  regard  mull  be  hitd  to  tbac 
which  is  omitted,  fo  as  to  render  what  is  faid  confident 
with  it ; otherwife  there  can  le  do  propriety  in  what  is 
fpokrn.  Nor  can  the  mcmb.'rsof  a fectente  bedillin* 
guilhed  and  duly  ranged  in  ihc;r  proper  order,  without 
this.  But  to  proceed  : Some  fcnicnccs  conftil  either 
wholly,  or  in  part,  of  fuch  members  i.a  contain  in  them 
two  or  more  compound  ones,  which  may  therefore, 
for  diAinclion's  fake,  be  called  decompound  members  — 

Of  this  kiud  is  that  of  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  Milo : 

“ Great  is  the  force  of  confclence,  great  cichcr  way  t 
tliat  ihofe  pet  Tons  arc  not  afraid  who  have  committed 
no  ofience  ; aiKl  ihofc  who  have  ofiended  always  think 
p-.milhment  prefent  before  ihclr  eyes’*  The  latter 
member  of  this  fentence,  which  begirs  with  the  word 
that,  contains  in  It  two  compound  members,  which  re* 
prtfent  the  different  fiste  of  mind  between  innocent 
and  guilty  perfons.  And  it  is  in  the  proper  di!linc\ioa 
and  ie]iaratiuQ  of  the  members  in  fuch  complex  fen- 
tences,  that  the  art  of  pointing  chiefiy  confilts.  For 
thc  •principal  ufe  of  a comma  is  to  divide  tbe  fimplc 
members,  a femicolon  the  compound  ones,  a colon  fuch 
as  arc  decompounded,  and  a period  the  whole  from  the 
following  fentence.  Wc  mention  (his  tJie  rather,  to 
fl>ow  (he  difieienl  acceptation  of  tltefc  terms  by  gram* 
marians,  from  that  cf  the  ancient  writers  upon  ora* 
lcr|.  For  ihefc  latter  upply  them  to  the  fenfe,  and 
not  to  any  pcints  of  diilirvtion.  A very  (hurt  inuu* 
ber,  whether  fimplc  or  compeund,  with  them  is  a 
comma,  and  a longer  a colon  ; for  they  have  no  fuch 
term  as  a frmicolon.  Bcfidei,  they  call  a very  Ihort 
fentence,  whether  fimplc  or  compound,  a comma,  ami 
cne  of  fomewhat  a greater  length,  a co/on.  And  there- 
fore, if  a ptrfon  cxprefild  hln.fclf  either  of  ihefc  wa)s 
in  any  cunfidcrablc  numoer  of  feuuoces  together,  he 
was  faid  to  fpeak  by  comtr.aj  or  colons*  But  a fcn- 
tence containing  more  words  than  will  confifl  with 
either  of  thefe  tcims,  they  call  a fimplc  pniod ; the 
lead  compound  ptric<l  with  lliem  requiring  the  length 
of  two  colons.  However,  this  way  of  deHominating 
fenteners,  and  the  parts  of  them,  railitr  from  their 
length  than  the  nature  of  them,  appearing  not  fo  fuic* 
able,  we  have  chofen  rather  to  make  ufe  of  the  terms 
fmp/e  and  compound  memurs  ; and  to  call  all  thofe  eom- 
pound  periedt,  which  contain  two  or  more  nicnibers^ 
whether  hmple  or  compounded. 

But  to  proceed  : Sentences,  with  rcfpeA*to  their 
form  or  ccmpofiliofi,  ate  diilicguifiicd  iuto  two  forts, 

called. 
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called  bjr  Cicero  /ru/Ttj,  or  dircfti’*  and 

fon/or/j,  **  bent  or  windinir,*'  By  the  former  are 
meant  thofe  whofe  memlrer>  follow  etch  other  in  a di* 
reel  order,  without  any  inflexion  ; and  by  tire  latter, 
thofe  which  ftricUy  fpeakir^  arc  cnllei!  pfrioth.  For 
in  Greek  figrrifie*  a eireuit  or  circle.  And  fo 
the  Latins  call  it  cireuhuj  ar^J  nmbitut.  By  which  tmth 
of  them  mean  a fcntence  confifting  of  correfpondent 
psrtfi,  fo  fraroed)  that  the  voice  in  pronouncing  them 
may  have  a proper  elevation  and  cadency,  and  dtftin. 
guifh  them  liy  its  infief^ion  ; and  a«  the  latter  part 
returns  back,  and  unites  with  the  former,  the  period, 
like  a circle,  farrounda  and  inclofcs  the  whole  fenfe. 
This  elevation  of  the  voice  in  the  foimer  part  of  the 
period,  is  by  the  Greeks  called  'rporm^ic,  and  by  the 
I,,atina  ; and  the  deprrfllon  of  it  in  the  Lt* 

ter  part,  by  the  one  and  by  the  other  red- 

efitio. 

Now  as  fitnple  fmtencea  have  not  thefe  correfpon- 
dent  parts,  which  require  any  inAedlion  of  the  voice  ; 
nor  a circular  form,  by  reafon  of  their  brevity  ; they 
are  nut  properly  periods,  in  the  ftridl  fenfe  of  the 
word : though  in  common  fpccch,  the  words  fcntence 
and  prri'id  are  often  ufed  as  equivalent  terms.  Thus, 
if  we  fay,  Oenerotu  m'mdt  are  incited  to  the  performance 
of  nnt/e  exptmts  from  mc//rr/  of  glory  ; here  is  no  di* 
ftinAion  of  pirli,  nor  infledlion  of  the  voice  in  this 
fcntence.  And  indeed  there  is  not  any  thing  which 
relates  to  the  ftiuclurc  of  thefe  fcntenccs,  but  what 
will  more  properly  be  taken  noiice  of  in  the  fccond 
part  of  CQmpohtkm^  which  is  onlft. 

And  aa  to  thofe  comp:;urK!  fcntenccs,  whofe  mem* 
hers  follow  each  other  in  a dircdl  order,  without  any 
inflexion,  there  is  little  art  required  in  their  compo- 
fnion.  We  fhall  produce  one  example  of  this  kind 
from  Cicero : **  Natural  reafon  inclines  men  to  mu- 
tual converfe  and  fociety  ; and  implants  in  them  a 
firong  sffcAion  for  thofe  who  fpring  from  them  ; and 
excites  them  to  form  communities,  and  join  in  public 
aflemblics  ; and,  for  thefe  ends,  to  ende.ivour  to  pro- 
cure both  the  neceflariei  and  convcniencfs  of  life  ; and 
that  not  for  themfcives  only, but  likcwife  for  their  wives, 
chilirer,  and  othtrt  who  are  dear  to  them,  and  have 
3 right  to  their  afliflance.*’  Here  are  five  fliort  mcm» 
bers  in  this  fcntence,  pl.icrtl  in  a ferics,  without  any 
infteAion  «»f  the  parts,  or  orbit  of  the  whole.  And  as 
fuch  fcntenccs  have  no  other  boundary  but  the  ronclu* 
fion  of  the  fenfe,  fuited  to  the  brc.ath  of  tlie  fpeakcr, 
he  may  either  contrafl  or  lengthen  them  at  piesfure, 
without  offending  the  car.  So,  Should  the  fcntence 
lall  mentioned  conclude  with  the  firft  member  in  this 
manner,  Natural  reafon  inelinet  men  to  mutual  eon- 
verft  and  foetety  ; the  fenfe  would  be  perfeft,  sml  the 
ear  fatisfied.  The  cafe  would  be  the  lame  at  the  end 
of  the  fecond  member,  thus:  Natural  reafon  inelinet 
men  to  muloal  eon%Hrfe  and  foctety^  and  implantt  in  tljcm 
ajlrong  a^fflion  for  thofe  ouho  fpriag  from  them.  And 
the  like  may  he  fai  1 of  the  reff.  Since  fuch  fcntenccs 
therefore  may  be  thus  limited  at  plcafure,  it  feems 
more  convenient  both  for  the  fpeakcr  and  hearers  to 
confine  them  to  a modrritc  length. 

hnt  bccaufc  the  principal  art  relating  to  this  part 
v»f  compofition  lies  in  the  frame  and  ftnu'lure  of  fuch 
rt»mpound  fcntencts  as  are  properly  called  periedt^  we 
lhp.ll  treat  upon  thefe  foroewhat  more  largely.  In  the 
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formation  of  thefe  periods,  two  things  are  chiefly  to  BWab  \ 
he  regarded  { their  and  vo^^.  As  the  length  ' 

ought  to  be  foiled  to  the  breath  of  the  fpeakcr,  the 
ancient  rhetoricians  fcarcc  admit  of  more  than  four 
c dons  i by  which  we  may  here  underlland  cotupound 
members  of  a moderate  fize,  whifh  will  be  generally 
found  a fuiuble  and  proportionate  length.  For  to  ex- 
tend them  faithcr  than  the  voice  can  well  manage  mull 
be  painful  to  the  fpeakcr,  and  of  confequence  unplca- 
fant  to  the  hearers.  As  to  the  cadency,  what  Cicero 
has  obferved,  is  found  true  hy  erpa  ience,  ihit  the 
esrs  judge  what  is  full  and  what  is  deficient ; and  di* 
re^  UB  to  fill  up  our  periods,  that  nothing  l>e  want- 
ing of  what  they  cxpcA.  When  the  voice  it  raifed 
at  the  beginning  of  a fentcncc,  they  are  in  fiifpctjce 
tin  it  be  finilhed  i and  are  pleafed  with  a full  ami  iuil 
cidcMcv,  but  are  featibic  of  any  defed,  and  are  dif- 
pleafed  with  redundancy.  Thea^fore  care  muft  beta- 
ken that  periods  be  neither  deficient,  and  as  it  were 
maime.l,  that  is,  that  they  do  not  drop  before  their 
time,  and  defraud  the  ears  of  what  feemed  to  be  pro- 
mifed  them  ; nor,  on  the  other  hand,  offemi  them  by 
too  long  and  immoderate  cxcurfions.  This  rife  and 
cadency  of  the  voice  in  pronunciation,  depend  on  the 
nature  and  fitustion  of  the  members,  as  wc  thall  en- 
deavour to  ftiow  by  particular  inftances ; in  the  expli- 
cation of  which,  by  the  word  memherj^  are  to  be  im- 
derfiood  fuch  as  arc  uncompounded.  In  a period  of  two 
members,  the  turn  of  the  voice  begina  with  the  latter 
member.  Of  this  kind  is  the  following  fcntence  of 
Cicero  : **  If  impudence  pcvailcil  as  much  in  the  fo- 
rum and  courts  of  luilice,  as  infolcnce  does  in  the 
country  and  places  of  Icfs  refort  j Aulus  Czeina  would 
fubmit  aa  much  to  the  impudence  of  Sextus  Ebutiur  in 
this  canfe,  as  he  did  before  to  his  infolcnce  when  sf* 
faulted  by  him.*'  Here  the  cadency  hcgin»  at  the 
words  jIu/uj  Cacina.  If  a fcntence  cunfiil  of  three 
members,  the  inflection  is  hell  made  at  the  end  of  the 
fccond  member;  for  if  it  begin  immediately  after  the 
firlt,  the  voice  will  be  cither  ;tpt  to  link  too  low,  and 
not  to  be  heard,  before  it  reach  the  end  ; or  clfe  be  pre- 
cipitated, in  Older  to  prevent  it.  Cicero  begins  his 
oiation  for  Milo  with  a fentcncc  of  this  form  s **  Al- 
though I fcar^  it  may  be  a lhame  to  be  difmayed  at 
the  entrance  of  my  difeaurfe  in  defence  of  a moft  va- 
liant man  ; and  that  it  nowife  becomes  me,  while  Mi- 
lo is  more  concerned  for  the  fafety  of  the  (late  than  for 
himfelf,  not  to  (how  the  fame  grcatiicfs  of  mind  in  his 
behalf : ret  this  new  form  of  profeculion  terrifies  my 
eyes,  which,  whatever  way  they  turn,  want  the  ao- 
ctcni  ewftom  of  the  forum,  and  former  manner  of 
trials  *'  FIcre  the  cadency  beginning  at  the  third 
member  with  the  wordyr/,  makes  a proper  divifion  of 
the  fcntence,  and  eafy  for  the  fpeaker.  But  a period 
of  four  members  is  leckoncd  the  rr.oll  complete  and 
perfect,  where  the  inflection  i>t*gins  at  the  middle, 
that  ia,  with  ihc  third  member.  Nor  is  it  the  fame 
cafe  here,  aa  if,  in  a fcntence  of  three  members,  the 
cadency  be  made  at  the  fccond.  For  in  proportion  to 
the  time  of  railing  the  voice  may  the  fpace  be  eiiow* 
ed  for  its  finking.  The  fullowing  fcntence  of  Cicero 
gives  08  an  infiance  of  this,  where  he  f{>cak»  to  his 
Ton  : “ ^ihhough,  fon  Maik,  having  now  been  an 
hearer  of  Cratippua  for  a year,  and  this  ;ii  Athens* 
you  ought  to  abound  in  the  precepts  and  dodlrines  of 
8 pbilofophy, 
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Eiocsrion.  phnofopfiy,  by  rrafon  of  the  great  charaAer  both  of 
^ ” your  inftruAor  and  the  city  ; one  of  which  can  fur- 

niflt  you  with  knowledge,  and  the  other  with  cs- 
amplei : yet,  aa  I alwaya  to  my  advantage  joined  the 
Latin  tongue  with  the  Greeki  and  have  done  it  not 
only  in  oratory,  but  likcwife  in  philofophy  t 1 think 
you  ought  to  ^ the  fame,  that  you  may  be  equally 
conver^nt  in  both  language*.'*  The  turn  in  this  pe* 
riod  begins  at  the  word  yet  ; which  (landing  near  the 
middle,  the  voice  is  raifed  to  th.i,t  pitch  in  pronoun- 
cing the  former  part,  as  to  admit  of  a gradual  ca<!en- 
cy,  without  being  loll  before  the  conclulioD  of  the 
fentence.  But  where  the  fenfe  does  not  full  with  this 
divifion  at  the  entra;ice  upon  the  third  member,  it  ia 
bed  made  at  the  fourth.  Such  is  the  following  fen- 
tcncc  of  Cicero  ; “ If  I have  any  geoiuB,  which  I 
am  ftnAhle  ia  very  ftnall  % or  any  reaulinefs  in  fpe^k* 
ing,  wherein  I do  not  deny  but  I have  been  much 
convrrfant  ; or  any  (kill  in  oratory,  from  an  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  bed  arts,  to  which  1 confefs  I have  been 
always  inclined:  no  ene  has  a better  right  to  demand 
of  me  the  fruit  of  all  thefe  things,  than  this  Aulu* 
Lzeinius."  The  cadency  of  this  fentence  does  not 
begin  till  the  words  oar  / yet  it  ends  handfomcly, 
and  withciit  dihippoiming  the  ear.  'I'hough  indeed 
the  three  Brfl  membir^  havin.j'  e.ich  of  them  an  inflec- 
tion. check  the  elevation  of  (be  voice,  and  by  that  va- 
riety in  the  pronunciation  add  to  the  harmoi.y  of  the 
{er>lence.  An  equality  of  the  members  (hould  like* 
wife  be  attended  to  in  the  compufition  of  a period,  the 
better  to  adJuA  their  rife  and  cadency.  And  for  this 
rcr.fon,  in  fcntences  of  three  membtrs,  where  the  ca- 
dency begins  with  the  third  { nr  in  thafe  of  four  mem- 
bers, where  it  begins  at  the  fourth  j it  promotes  the 
harmony  to  make  tlie  lall  member  longed.  This  is 
properly  the  nature  of  rhetorical  periods,  which  when 
rightly  formed  have  both  an  equal  beauty  and  digni- 
ty in  their  compodlioo. 

But  as  all  dilcourfc  is  made  up  of  diflin^  fenten- 
ces,  and  whenever  we  eaprtfs  our  thought*  it  is  in 
tome  of  the  forms  abuve-meuliuned  ; fo  the  ufe  of  them 
is  not  promifeuous,  but  fuited  to  anfwer  different  de* 
flgns  ill  fpeaking.  And  In  this  view  they  are  couAder- 
cd  and  made  ufe  of  by  the  orator,  as  will  be  (hown 
hcrcafti  r. 

§ 2.  Of  OrJer, 

ort/er,  rhetoricians  mean  the  placing  eacli  word 
^4ac.d  >nd  member  of  a fentence  in  fuch  a manner  as  will 
iroft  contiihutc  to  the  force,  beauty,  or  evidence  of 
the  whole. 

Order  ia  of  two  kinds,  natural  and  arujvxai.  And 
erch  of  thefe  may  Ic  conGlcrcJ  with  refpccl  to  the 
parts  either  of  Ample  or  compound  fcntences. 

A*  to  Ample  fentences,  we  iiwy  call  that  order  n.t- 
tmrat^  when  all  the  woids  in  a iuitence  arc  fo  placed, 
as  they  arc  cwjneclrd  with  or  f<  How  each  oilier  in  a 
grammatical  conAruclicm.  And  it  may  properly 
enough  admit  of  this  na.iMT,  as  it  is  founded  in  the  na- 
ture of  a propo  A:  ion,  and  tire  relation  of  the  fevcral 
words  of  which  it  confills  to  each  other.  *J'his  we 
eapUined  in  the  lad  chapter,  «nd  iliiiltrated  by  proper 
ex.in.ples and  (hall  therei'ore  (uily  give  one  inAancc 
o(  it  hete,  to  introduce  the  ftibjcct  wc  are  now  upon'. 
And  it  is  this:  7h«  fame  of  Ijocratts'  exateA 
the  t reft*jton  af  oratory^  Here  thtfc  words,  /Ar  fume 
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of  ffocraiest  contain  the  fubjcA  of  this  fentence,  with  Elocutii  o. 
what  relates  to  it;  and  all  thofc  which  follow,  exduj' 

^riflotU  to  the  projfjjton  of  oratory^  make  up  the  predi- 
cate and  its  dependants.  And  in  both  part*  each  woid 
grammatically  confidered  (lands  in  iu  proper  order  of 
conlliuclion.  And  this  feems  agreeable  to  the  natu- 
rA  way  of  conveying  our  thoughts,  which  leads  u* 

6ift  to  exprefsthe  fuHjccl  or  thing  of  which  fomc  other 
thing  is  faid,  before  the  predicate  or  that  which  is  faid 
concerning  it  | and  with  refpeit  to  both,  as  every  idea 
fucceeds  another  in  the  order  of  our  conceptions,  to 
range  it  in  the  fame  order  when  we  communicate 
them  to  others.  Our  language  in  the  generdil  keeps 
pretty  much  to  titis  method.  But  in  one  thing  par- 
ticularly it  recedes  from  it ; and  that  is,  in  placing 
adjectives,  which  denote  the  properties  of  things,  be- 
fore their  fubflaiuivct  or  fubjcCls,  whofe  properties 
they  arcs  As  when  it  is  laid,  JuvU  ovmimu'otign  corn 
ruptt  good  mnnntr$.  And  this  we  always  do,  except 
fomething  follows  which  depends  upon  the  adjective. 

So  wc  fay,  lie  'uhu  a man  emtntni  far  hit  virtue  ; not 
an  etninenl  man. 

Artifmai  order,  as  it  refpcfls  Ample  fcnlcnces,  has 
little  or  no  regard  to  the  nUural  coollruaion  of 
words  { but  difpofes  them  in  fui;h  a manner  as  will  be 
moll  agreeable  to  the  car,  and  bell  aufwcr  the  defiga 
of  the  Tpcakcr.  The  Latins  take  a much  greater  li- 
berty in  this  rcfpctl  than  wc  do,  or  titan  the  nature 
of  our  language  will  permit.  Quinlilun  fays,  it  is 
befl  for  the  veib  to  (land  latl,  when  there  is  no  parti- 
cular rcafon  to  the  contrary.  And  he  gives  this  lea- 
foQ  for  it,  heiauftthe  force  of  the  fentence  lies  in  the  verb. 

So  that,  according  to  him,  t'icy  feem  to  have  had  this 
•view  in  putting  the  verb  at  the  end;  that  as  the  whole 
fentence  is  iroj>crfcil  without  the  ver!*,  the  mind  be- 
ing thus  held  in  fulpcnre  migiit  receive  the  deeper  im- 
prcfTion  from  it  at  U(l.  They  likewife  feparatc  fuch 
words  as  havt  an  immediate  relation  !>ciwccn  them  or 
dependence  one  up  >o  another,  find  place  any  of  them 
firll  or  lad  as  they  pleafe.  In  fliort,  their  order  feems 
in  a manner  arbitrary,  if  it  does  not  break  in  upon 
perfpicuity,  to  which  the^  ufually  attend.  But  moft 
of  thefe  things  are  unfuitablc  to  the  genius  of  our 
language.  One  might  fay  invlccd,  C’onwice  him  yoa 
cannot;  indetid  of  faying,  Jou  cantua  convince  him  f 
Or,  H^ith  my  eyes  i faeuit ; for,  / fa*u»  it  xuitb  my 
ovjH  eyes.  rVnd  again  ; in  proportion  to  the  incre^e  of 
luxury  the  Homan  jlaie  dtchntd ; for,  7*Ar  Roman  fate 
decitned  ia  proportion  to  the  imreefe  of  luxury.  But  tht* 
inverfion  of  words  ia  proper  in  Lngliih  compofition 
only  when  it  gives  force  to  the  cxprc(fion  ; as  in  the 
higher  llylc  it  often  does.  It  ferveu  to  itnprefs  known 
triitlu  upon  the  mind,  but  is  uiiht  for  cummunicating 
the  Hrft  priiiviplcs  of  knowledge. 

A*  to  compound  fcntcnccs,  that  is,  fuch  as  confid 
of  two  or  more  members,  either  fiinple  or  compound- 
ed ; what  relates  to  the  word*  in  each  meml>er  fepa- 
raicly  is  the  fame  as  in  liaiple  fentcnces.  But  with 
regard  to  the  difpofition  of  the  fcveral  memlers,  that 
may  be  called  tlic  nnlui  al  order^  which  fo  places  them 
as  tiiey  mutually  depend  on  each  other.  Thus  the 
mitccvdcnt  member  natui idly  precedes  the  relative  j 
as  m this  cxprclEon,  Alen  are  apt  to  forgive  thcmjetves 
^uhM  they  Home  in  others.  In  hypothetical  fcutcncct 
the  conditional  member  naturally  Hands  firil'.  Thus  ; 
if  Socrates  be  a ratioual  creature^  he  ic  a man.  That 
3 G memter 
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Blocu(!oe.  ncmbcr  which  expreffc*  the  effect  of  tn  tAion  Ba> 
^ » turall^  coir.e*  Urt  ; &«,  Tbcmgb  you  o^tr  txtr  fo  gwd 

rtafotUf  yu  miU  not  prtoMii  him.  l*hc  like  may 
he  laid  of  time,  with  regard  lo  thiogf  done  tn  it  ; 
M,  7be  Roman  t/oqttfnte  foon  tohtm  Cieero  msu 

dted.  And  to  name  no  more,  the  reafon  of  a thing 
aatarahy  follows  that  of  which  it  ia  the  reafon  ; an 
thui : jifl  tht  ^ta/uftu  ^ it/e  he  uncertain^  jinct  Itfe 
kfdj  it  not  frture. 

When  this  order  is  interted,  it  may  be  ftyled  anU 
Juial.  So  to  keep  to  the  tnfbmces  al^dy  given,  the 
two  meriilters  in  the  tirft  fentence  may  be  thus  inveri- 
•d  : What  tlity  hlaire  in  othtrt  mm  are  apt  to  foryve 
themfehtt.  in  the  fecond,  in  this  manner:  Soeralet  it 
a mant  ij  he  be  a rational  (feature.  In  the  third,  thus: 
Tou  •wtil  net  prevail  with  him,  though  yn  ojfer  tver  fa 
good  rtafoeu.  And  fo  in  the  reft  : As,  When  Cicero 
oL‘»t  deed,  the  Homcn  e/re^ueme  foon  declined  ; and,  Since 
£ft  dfelf  it  not  feeure,  ell  the  pUa/urtt  of  hft  mujl  be  »«- 
certain.  The  rariety  of  invertions  in  a fentence  may 
generally  be  greater  or  Icfs  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  its  members.  In  the  following  fentence  of  Ci- 
cero, the  natural  order  feenoi  to  be  this  : If  that  yfeat- 
mefs  of  HunJ  be  void  of  pflUt,  which  fhooL’t  itfelf  in  dan^ 
girt  and  labourt,  it  it  biamtallt.  Which  may  be  raried 
by  changing  the  place  of  the  ftrft  and  third  member, 
in  the  following  m^nncr:  That  greatnefs  of  mind  it 
hiameahle  tvhuh  Jhows  itfelf  in  dangers  and  labours,  tf  it 
•want ji^ice.  Or  by  altering  the  place  of  all  the  three 
membtrs  thus  : Tl^t  grratn/ft  of  mind  it  blameabie,  if  it 
be  noid  of  }uf  'ue%  wh'uh  (hows  dfdf  in  d.mgtrt  and  la^ 
iourt.  Bi-t  oftentimes  one  member  may  be  included 
ifi  another,  as  in  the  inftatKe  here  given;  If  that  greats 
mind,  wh'uh  /h*wt  tifelf  in  dangert  and  laboars, 
be  of  jujlke,  it  is  blameabie.  Here  the  rcUtivc  mem- 

L«r  is  iucludcd  in  the  conditional,  which  is  placed  Brft, 
and  the  antecedent  member  follows  But  in  Ci- 

cero it  Bands  thus:  7hat  greatnefs  of  mind,  xohiehjh  ,wt 
itfelf  in  dangers  and  labourt,  if  it  want  Jujlice,  it  blame- 
able  f where  the  relative  and  conditional  members  are 
both  included  in  the  antecedent  member.  '1  he  La- 
tin tongue  Lommonly  admits  of  a much  greater  va- 
riety in  the  tranfpofition  of  members,  as  well  as  in 
tbai  of  finglc  words,  than  fuits  with  our  idiom.  In 
the  loilowing  fentence  the  natural  order  is  much  pre- 
femtdc,  as  it  bell  fuits  with  the  proper  elevation  and 
cadency  of  tbe  voice  in  its  pronunciation  : I am  wiU 
bag  to  remit  ail  that  it  pafi,  provided  it  may  he  done  •u.'dh 
Jafeiy.  But  ihoiild  wc  invert  the  members,  and  fay, 
Provided  tt  may  he  done  with  fifety,  / am  willing  to  re- 
mit ad  that  is  pefi  i the  haimony  ^ tbe  cadenry  would 
be  loft.  And  if  the  Utter  member  be  induded  in  the 
former,  the  alteration  will  ftiU  be  worfe ; as,  I am 
wibtng,  frwideii  it  may  be  done  with  fofety,  to  forgive  all 
that  it  p*jjl.  Here  the  inftrdton  ot  the  voice  falls  up- 
on the  fame  member  as  before,  and  deftroys  the  beau- 
ty  of  the  period  by  its  elevation  afterwards.  Sume 
{ententes  admit  of  no  involution  of  thefr  members. 
Such  are  thofr  whofe  merobcis  are  conne^cd  by  con- 
jun^ive  or  disjunctive  p-rttclcs.  Virtue  furnfhet 

the  mind  wuh  the  truef  pleajurt  in  presfferity,  and  apfsrdt 
U the  greotejl  tomfeti  in  ad^'erfty,  mvd,  jI  wife  man  is 
neither  dated  by  prtfperity,  nor  deprejfedby  adve^y.  And 
the  like  may  be  laid  of  tbofc  where  the  Utter  mem* 
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ber  begins  with  A>me  illative  or  reJdftirc  particle. 

As  in  ihefe  inftancfs  i 7he  chief  thing  to  be  regarded  m * 

I'fe  ie  virtuet  for  all  oeber  things  are  vain  and  uncertaim. 

And,  7hough  fortune  ie  always  incoi^ani,  yet  Jbe  has 
many  votariei.  Neither  of  the  members  in  any  of 
thclc  ways  of  exprefBon,  and  (bmc  others  which  might 
be  named,  can  ^ included  one  in  th#other.  In  all 
the  examples  hitherto  given,  the  fentences  conlift  orv- 
ly  of  fimple  members)  and  indeed  compound  mem- 
bers are  not  fo  often  inverted,  nor  included  one  In 
another,  by  reafon  of  their  length.  However,  we 
{hall  here  produce  one  tnftanec  of  each  : Whoever  con- 
Jiderx  the  uneefiainiy  of  human  ^airs,  and  how  frequent- 
ly the  grratefi  hopes  are  fnflraied  ; he  will  fee  juf  rtafm 
to  be  always  on  hit  guard,  and  not  plate  too  much  depen- 
dence upon  things  fapreearhue.  This  fentence  confifti  of 
two  compound  members,  which  here  ftand  in  their  na- 
tural order,  but  may  be  thus  inrerted : He  will fee  jtfl 
reafon  to  be  always  on  his  guard,  and  nU  place  too  msteh 
dependenee  on  things  fo  pree.triout ; whoever  eonfidrrs  the 
uneeeiainty  of  human  avoirs,  and  how  often  the  greatef 
hopes  are  frufrated-  fii  the  following  fentence  ooe 
compound  member  is  included  in  another  : I.H  us  not 
conclude,  while  dangers  ai‘e  at  a effauct,  and  do  not  m« 
meiliately  approath  us,  that  we  are  fteurt  ,*  unlefs  we  ujt 
all  neetffary  precaution  to  prevent  them.  Here  the  na- 
tural Older  would  be:  While  dangers  are  at  a dflanee, 
an*t  do  not  immediately  approach  us ; let  us  not  lont/uilr, 
that  we  are  feeure,  unlt/s  we  ufe  all  nectary  precaution  to 
pren'ent  them. 

But  there  arc  fome  other  confidenitiont  relating  to- 
order,  which,  being  taken  from  the  nature  of  things, 
equally  fuit  all  languages.  So,  in  amplifying,  there 
fhould  he  a conftant  gradation  from  altfs  to  a greater) 
as  when  Cicero  fays,  jimbuion  creates  hatred,  lhynft% 
tSfeords,  fediiions,  and  wart.  On  the  contrwry,  ia  ei- 
tenuating,  we  Ihould  defeend  from  a ercater  to  a left ) 
as  if,  fpcaking  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Rome,  one  IhouJd 
fay,  7 bty  mere  fo  far  from  fujfering  a Roman  citiuen  to 
he  pul  to  death,  that  they  would  not  allow  him  to  Ie  wfnpt, 
or  even  to  be  bound.  In  conftituting  any  whole,  vre 
put  the  parts  Brft  ) as,  Inrvention,  difpafition,  doention, 
and  prf.nuruiatiott,  make  up  the  art  of  oratory.  B«lt  in  Cc- 

parating  any  whole,  the  parts  follow  t ■>,  7ht  on  ef 

oratory  may  be  divided  into  theje  four  parte  s invention, 
difpiftw,n,  eloevtivn,  and  prosiuaciat'ton.  In  every  eoo- 
meratiun  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  mix  the  whole 
With  the  parts  ; but  if  it  be  mentioned  at  all,  it  mull 
either  be  put  firtl  or  laft.  So  it  would  be  wrong  to 
fay,  He  was  a man  of  the  grtaitS  prudtucc,  virtue, 
juJHie,  and  modefy : for  the  word  virtue  here  eontattia 
in  it  the  other  three,  and  therefore  fhould  not  be  io> 
ferted  among  tl>em.  See  LancuACi,  17. 

§ Of  ^undutre  wd  tJumher* 

QviMTiLiAN,  fpeakittg  of  compoAtioo,  repreCmta* 
a dtlcourfe  as  very  happy  in  that  refpr^,  when  tbe 
oriUr,  Jundure,  anj  number,  arc  all  jull  and  proper. 

7 he  firit  of  ihcfc.  which  yive*  rules  for  the  due  pla- 
cing of  the  words  and  memhers  of  a feotence,  bat 
beeu  already  e»f  laiacil.  Wc  now  proceed  to  the  other 
two,  which  relate  to  letters  and  fylUbles ; the  fonner 
treating  of  ibeir  co&ne^oo,  nod  tbe  Utter  of  their 
quantity. 

LA* 
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ElocBtios.  1.  At  to  JmM^hn.  A d<w  tu«t»oa  it  to  be  ptid 
to  the  Dtture  of  the  Towelt,  coofooentt,  and  ffU 
Ubict  10  the  coooedieo  of  iror^,  with  re^rd  to  the 
tore  and  ufe  found. 

At  to  the  when  a word  endt  with  a rowel, 
and  the  next  ^/in$  cither  with  a dilTerent  vowel,  or 
the  fame  repealed,  it  ufuallf  renders  tSe  pronunciation 
hoUtnr  and  unplcafant.  For,  a*  Quiiiiilian  hat  juUly 
obferred,  *'  Tbit  rnakci  a chafm  in  the  fentence,  and 
Itopi  the  courfe  of  it.'*  For  there  mull  be  fume  paufe, 
in  order  to  pronounce  them  bothforotherwife  thefound 
of  one  will  be  loA.  So,  for  inflance,  in  pronouncing 
thefe  words,  t/>t  cthrr  <^j',unlef«  you  (lop  a little  after 
the  word  tbef  the  found  of  e will  not  be  heard  j nod  if 
it  M dropt,  it  will  oocanon  a rougher  found,  from  the 
afpiration  of  th  twice  repeated  fo  near  togctlier,  aa 
th*  other  day.  Therefore  to  prevent  both  thefe  incon« 
reniencea,  we  ufually  fay,  /’  other  Jay.  But  the  dif- 
ferent confonaota,  which  tojrcihcr  with  the  vowela 
make  up  thofe  fyUables,  often  caufe  a confiderable  dif- 
ference in  the  pronunciation,  fo  aa  to  render  it  more 
or  lefa  agreeable.  At,  if  we  fay,  he  overdid  i>,  the 
worda  he  over  have  not  fo  barOi  a found,  at  the  other; 
though  dill  they  require  fome  paufe  to  keep  them  di- 
fUnd.  Beddea,  fome  vowck  meet  nlore  amjcably, 
and  mdmit  of  a fofter  pronunciation,  than  othera. 
Thofe  which  have  the  weakeA  and  fmalleA  found, 
follow  bed ; bccaufe  they  occafran  the  IcaA  alteration 
of  the  organ  in  forming  the  two  foundt.  Such  are  e 
and  i ; and  therefore,  without  any  chafm  in  the  found, 
or  hefitacion  of  the  voice,  we  fay,  he  u.  But  where 
the  a^lion  of  the  organa  ia  greater,  and  the  found 
dronger,  the  pronunciation  ia  mare  difficult : aa  when 
we  fay,  tho*  all.  For  here  ta  a contrary  motion  of  the 
lipt,  which  arc  did  put  forward  in  founding  the  o,  and 
then  drawn  backward  to  pronounce  the  a;  and  there- 
fore (be  found  ia  much  fofter  to  fay,  tho*  every,  where 
their  adion  ia  lefa.  And  the  Hke  ill  efled  commonly 
happens  dom  the  rrpeiitton  of  the  lame  vowel : as  if 
we  f^ay,  oa;  or,  yasi  ufually  o8  thus.  l*hete  is  a con- 
dderable  difference  between  thefe  two  expreffiona,  tn 
repeating  the  found  of  the  vowel,  and  where  cither  of 
them  ia  ooublcd  in  a Tingle  word.  For  then  the  fame 
found  only  is  protrafled  by  one  continued  motion  of 
the  organ  i as  in  the  words  good,  and  deem.  But  here 
the  found  is  repeated  a^ain  by  a new  a£liuD  of  the  or- 
gan i which,  if  precipitated,  ohfeurea  the  found  of  ode 
vf  the  vowda ; andt  if  too  much  retarded,  makes  a 
cliafm  in  the  pronunciation;  cither  of  which  is  ua- 
pleafant  to  the  ear. 

But  as  the  coalition  of  two  vowels  occasions  an  hol- 
low and  obfeure  fonod,  fo  the  meeting  of  fome  coofo- 
nants  renders  it  very  harAi  and  rough.  Thus  tlie 
worda  iiag  Xerxetf  and  fah/ie  good,  when  fo  placed  have 
Dol  only  a roughnaia,  but  likewtfe  a difficulty  in  their 
proBonciation,  from  the  coacrary  adlion  of  the  lipa  ; 
which  in  the  former  arc  heft  drawn  hack  and  then  for- 
ward, but  in  the  Utter  the  contrary  way,  and  in  both 
<>f  tbcm  with  fume  confiderable  force.  But  ibia  may 
very  eaftly  be  avoided,  ty  (ayiog,  with  a little  altera- 
tion in  the  word«,  Xerxes  the  kmg,  zuii  the  good  of  the 
ytMie.  So  likewife  the  words  id  comOamjf  hare  a foftcT 
found  than  had  tomgaey,  for  itie  lame  rcalcm.  To 
multiply  infUncts  of  tikis  kind  ieemaunuccefiary,  which 
So  ftequently  occur  in  all  dilcourfcs. 
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The  repetitioa  of  tW  fyllaUc,  at  the  ead  dhd  EUcutino'. 
beginning  of  words,  ia  the  laA  thing  to  be  confiJerod. 

And  a little  obfervitioo  will  convince  ua,  that  where 
thiahappcoa,  it  generallyrendera  the  found  cither  con- 
fufed  or  unplmant.  Cicero  was  often  rallied  on  ac- 
count of  this  verfe : 

0 fortunatam  rnttam  me  eonfuU  Romam. 

Ercty  one  will  cafily  perceive  a difagreeable  fi>qnd  in 
the  following  exprefOon  : **  A min  many  times  doe* 
that  unadniedly,  of  which  he  afterwards  repents." 

I’hc  chime  of  the  words  man  many  bath  {ccm$  affec- 
ted, and  difpleafes  the  ear.  But  tiiia  will  foon  be  re- 
medied, if  we  feparate  thofe  two  wordf>  and  lay,  " A 
man  does  (hat  many  timea  unadvifedly." 

From  the  fhort  account  herf  given  of  thia  part  of 
compofition,  it  is  cafy  to  percrive  what  things  are 
neceffary  to  render  it  moA  complete  an!  accurate; 
which  are  thefe  folio  wing.  If  a word  end  with  a vowel, 
the  next  ought  to  begin  with  a confunanc,  or  fuob  a 
vowel  whofe  found  n«ay  agree  wcH  with  the  former. 

But  if  a word  conclude  with  a confonant,  either  a 
vowel  Aiould  follow,  or  fuel)  a eonfonant  whofe  pro- 
nunciation will  fuit  with  it.  And  laffiy,  the  fime 
fyllable  ought  not  to  be  repeated  at  the  cn.'l  of  o»e 
word,  and  the  beginning  of  the  next.  It  ha«  been 
obferved  by  fome  critics,  that  the  following  verfe  at 
the  beginning  of  Virgil’s  .£ncid  has  all  thefe  pro- 
perties : 

yfrma  vimmque  eano,  Trojae  ytrt  primus  ah  oris. 

Where  any  word  in  this  verfe  ends  with  a vowel,  the 
next  begins  with  a confmant ; and  where  any  one 
ends  with  a eonfonant,  the  next  begins  with  a vowel ; 
and  there  is  no  repetition  of  the  fame  found  through- 
out the  whole.  But  this  is  what  rarely  happen:, 
cfpccially  in  our  language,  which  abounds  with  cob- 
foiMnts.  And  what  Q(uintiban  fays  of  the  coalition 
of  vowels,  in  treating  upon  this  fubjecd,  Tee  ns  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole.  **  This  (fays  he)  is  a thing 
not  much  to  be  dreaded  ; and  1 know  not  wbetherthe 
negle£l  of  it,  or  too  great  a concern  alrout  it,  be 
worCe.  It  neccffarily  checks  the  vigour  of  the  mind, 
and  diverts  it  from  matters ot  greater  importance.  And 
therefore,  as  it  (hows  negligence  to  permit  it,  fo  to 
be  in  conAant  fear  of  it  difcovcr^  a low  genius.’*  'I'his 
was  the  opinion  of  that  judicious  writer.  An4  as 
thefe  things  cannot  always  be  attended  tu,  it  may  be 
fufficicut  to  avoid  (hem,  where  they  prove  very  uffen- 
Ave  to  the  ear,  and  it  may  be  done  without  fome 
greater  iBconvenience.  So  in  thia  fcntcnce,  th.vjly 
is  the  htfi polity^  the  coaliliod  of  t and  p in  the  two  lift 
svorda  lejl  pohey  produces  a roughnefs  in  tltcir  pro- 
nunciation ; but  as  the  expreffion  is  Itrong,  and  can- 
not perh:spa  be  well  sift  red  for  the  better,  the  fouMcf 
here  ouglit  tu  give  way  to  the  feufe. 

II,  AW^er.  'This  refpctU  the  quantity  of  fyU  5* 
labWk,  as  ^ueSure  does  tberr  quality,  la  the  Greek  ^*"**;, 
aud  Roman  languages  every  (yllaSle  has  its  d-Ainct 
qaaotity  ; sod  is  cither  long,  ihoit,  or  common  : two;,r. 
or  more  of  which  joined  together  in  a ccuain  orier 
make  a foot,  and  a determinate  Bum  >cr  of  thefe  in  a 
different  order  conilitucc.  their  fncnil  loris  of  mare. 

ThU  variety  of  founds  gives  a much  greater  harmoity 
to  their  poetry,  tlian  what  can  arlfc  only  from  the 
3 C a fcirt 
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ETorotion.  ffat  of  the  accent,  pncT  the  fimilltudc  of  found  at  the  would  doobtlcfs  be  more  agreeable  if  it  wai  ahrred  Klocu*Wia, 

* of  »crfes,  which  chiefly  re/ruiate  our  niclre.  tliua ; Avariu  u a of  wblcb  wifi  wxen  an  rao 

And  althou$*h  their  profe  wp.s  not  fo  confined  with  ten  gsiiby.  Every  one  muft  perceive,  when  the  ac« 
regard  to  the  feet,  either  aa  to  the  kind  or  place  of  Cent  falla  upon  the  laik  fjlljl’le  in  the  fenience,  m it 

#f,^m  ..  1._J  _ jf  jj  found  i»  not  fo  plenlant  24 

when  it  retH  upon  the  preceding  fyilabie  in  the  word 
g:ii/ty.  Nor  a e very  long  words  well  fuited  cither 
to  the  beginning  or  conciuilou  of  a period}  for  they 
retard  the  pronunciation  at  Eril,  and  fall  too  heavy  u 
the  end. 


them,  a«  their  meiriral  compofiticna;  yet  ii  had  a. fort 
of  meafure,  more  cfped  iUy  in  the  rife  and  cadency  of 
their  period*.  Tin's  they  call  rketorieal  nuv'htr.  Anti 
accordingly  the  ancient  w'ritcrt  upon  this  an  acquaint 
U9  what  feel  arc  bell  fuited  to  the  l>eginning,  middle, 
cr  concltifion  of  a fentcnce.  Such  rule*  are  not  ap* 
plicaiile  to  our  language,  which  has  not  that  accurate 
diib'nAion  of  quantity  in  its  fyllabiea.  For  we  arc 
apt  to  confound  accent  with  quantity,  and  pronounce 
tbofe  fyll.ibkt  longcft  on  which  we  lay  the  accent, 
though  in  their  nature  they  are  not  fo.  As  in  the 
word  atim'trahlt^  where  none  but  the  firll  fyilabie  ad 
» pronounced  long } though  that  ia  only  rriidered  fo 
by  poCtion,  and  the  two  following  are  fo  by  nature. 
And  again,  in  the  word  ctwriVe,  we  found  the  firll  a 
long  for  the  fame  rcafon,  and  the  fecond  Ihort ; con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  both  tbofe  vowela.  However, 
Wc  fhali  offer  a few  tiring*  that  may  be  of  fome  ufe  to 
modulate  our  perlo.ls  and  adjud  their  caden  y. 

A great  number  of  monofyllabha  do  not  ftind  well 
togetlier.  For  as  there  ought  to  be  a gnritter  diflance 
5n  the  pronunciation  f>ctween  one  word  and  another, 
than  between  the  fylhbles  of  the  fame  word  } fuch 
paufea,  though  ftmit,  yet,  when  too  frequent,  rr.akc 
the  found  rough  and  uneven,  and  by  that  means  fpoil 
its  harmony.  And  this  may  feem  more  netcfTary  to 
he  attended  to,  becaufe  the  Englifh  language  abounds 
fo  much  with  monofyllablet.  On  the  contrary,  1 con- 
tinuation of  many  long  wnrdi  makes  a fentence  move 
too  flow  and  heavily.  And  therefore  fuch  periods 
generally  nin  heft,  which  have  a proper  mixture  of 
words  of  a different  lcn;nh.  Bcfldcs,  as  every  word 
has  its  accent,  w-hioh  with  us  Hands  for  quantity,  a 
number  cither  of  monofylUblcs,  or  long  woi^s,  coming 
together,  fo  far  abates  the  harmony,  as  it  leffcat  the 
raricty. 

_ Aga  in,  feveral  words  of  the  fame  ending  do  not 
ftand  well  together,  cfpecially  where  the  accent  falls 
upon  the  fame  fjIlAhle  in  each  of  them.  For  this 
creates  too  great  a jingle  by  the  fimilitude  of  found  } 
and  ii  apt  to  difpleafe,  from  an  appearance  of  affec- 
lAtion.  Of  thia  kind  is  the  foUuwing  fenience  : No- 
thing h msre  are/.ewe,  dtiighfomr^  or  wboif/amif  than 


Chap.  III.  Of  Dignity- 

Dichity  confifts  in  the  rigl  t ufe  of  tropes  and  The  n«rf 
figures.  It  is  not  fulfiwient  for  an  orator  to  rxprc{9^Taf<^t* 
himfelf  with  propriety  and  cicamefa.  or  in  fmooth  artd*‘T™*® 
harmonious  periods’;  but  his  language  muA  likewife 
be  fuited  to  the  nature  and  impuruoce  of  the  fubjccl. 

And  therefore,  ai  ftegana  gives  rules  for  the  firA  of 
thcle,  and  compoJit'u.n  for  the  fccond;  fo  does  digniiy  for 
the  iaft  of  them.  It  is  very  evident,  that  dlftercnt 
fubjeds  rtqm'ic  a different  ftylc  aod  manner  of  cx- 
preifion  ; fmee,  as  C^intiliao  lays,  '*  What  ismaguU 
liccnt  in  one  dircourle  would  be  turgid  in  another} 
and  tbofe  expreffions  which  appear  low  upon  a fu- 
hlirne  fubjcA,  would  fuit  IcfTcr  matters:  and  as  in  a 
floiid  harangue  a mean  word  is  remarkable,  and  like 
a blemilh  ; fo  any  thing  lofty  and  bright  upon  a tri- 
vial argument  is  (iifproportiuiuitc,  and  like  a luniuur 
upon  an  even  furface.**  Now  tliis  variety  in  the  man- 
ner of  exprefliun  arifcs  in  a great  meafurc  from  tropet 
and /i^rer,  which  not  only  enliven  and  beautify  a dilK 
conrfc,  but  give  it  likewife  force  and  giandcur } for 
w htcb  rcafon  this  part  of  docution  fecOta  to  have  been 
cadled  dtgfuty. 

Tropes  and  figures  are  diflinguilhed  from  each  other 
in  feveral  refpecls.  Trope*  tnolUy  afted  fiuglc  words, 
but  figures  whole  fentencea.  A trope  conveys  two 
ideas  to  the  mind  by  means  of  one  word;  but  a figure 
throws  the  feutence  into  a difl'crcnt  form  from  the  com- 
mon and  ufual  manner  of  exprefliuo.  Brfidcs,  tropes 
are  chiefly  defigned  to  reprefent  our  thoughts,  but 
figures  our  paOiuiis. 

§ !•  Tropes, 

A tropty  which  is  a figure  of  words,  has  been  ufuaUyTr»}<^ 
defined  to  be  tire  change  of  a word  from  its  proptr  yi^jw-what. 


rtjl  to  a wearitd  matt.  In  fuch  rxpreflions  therefore,  Jication  to fome  other  with  adxKsntagty  either  at  to  l-eauiy  or 


if  the  order  of  the  words  cannot  well  be  altered, 
fome  other  word  fhould  be  fubftituted  in  the  room  of 
one  of  them  at  lead,  to  diverfiiy  the  found.  So  in 
the  example  here  given,  the  found  might  be  %'aried 
by  frying,  Nothing  is  more  weicornty  pkufanty  or  while- 
fame. 

But  to  add  no  more,  if  a fentence  end  with  a mo. 
rofyllable,  it  is  apt  to  hurt  the  cadency,  and  difap- 
poinl  the  ear  ; whereas  words  of  a modenile  length 
carry  a greater  force  with  them,  by  the  fulnefs  of 
their  A'Und,  and  afford  the  car  what  it  expe^ed.  And 
tliere  is  one  fort  of  monofylJaljtrs  more  efpeciaUy, 
whi<  b never  ftand  well  at  the  condufion  of  a period, 
though  we  frequently  find  them  there  ; and  thefe  are 
the  fign*  of  cafes.  Thus  wc  fay,  Avariee  u a trimey 
wbkli  wfe  men  are  too  ^'ten  gutUy  if,  Bui  the  cadeucy 

1 


^rength.  The  words,  with  advantage y are  added 
the  definition,  becaufe  a trope  ought  not  to  be  cho- 
fen,  unlefs  thci'c  is  fooic  good  rcafon  for  ufing  it  ra- 
ther than  the  proper  word.  But  iu  what  manner,  or 
how  far,  it  can  be  faid  of  all  tropes  in  general,  that 
they  change  the  proper  figiiification  of  words,  will 
bell  appear  by  coofidering  the  nature  of  each  kind  of 
them  1‘cparetcly.  Now  in  every  trope  a reference  is 
had  to  two  things,  which  occalions  two  idea* ; one  of 
the  thing  expredrd,  and  another  of  that  thing  to  which 
it  haa  a refpcA,  and  is  fuppUed  by  the  mind.  For  all 
tropes  are  taken  either  from  things  interually  related, 
as  the  whole  and  a part  ; or  cxicmaUy,  as  caufr  and 
effect,  fubjeft  and  adjund  } or  from  fume  fmiihtude 
that  is  found  between  them } or  from  a contrariety.  The 
firil  of  thefe  ii  odiic^Jiiucdoehe,  the  Cccoud  metonymy, 

the 
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^ tforut Off  the  third  metaphor^  and  the  la!^  irony.  We  en  !ea» 
» tour  to  illuftr*te  thii  ty  examples.  When  we  fay, 
Hannibal  heat  the  Romans ; the  meaning^  is,  thit  Han- 
nihal  and  his  army  did  this.  So  that  aithourrh  in 
fomc  fenfc  a part  miy  here  !<  f^id  to  rt  md  fer  the 
whole,  which  makes  it  a fyiualofhe  ; yet,  ftricHy  fpeak* 
ing,  the  word  Hannibal  docs  net  alter  its  fenfc,  hut 
there  is  an  ellipha  in  the  expreffum,  HanntSal  being 
put  for  himfclf  and  his  army.  But  if  we  fay,  Cicero 
Jhonld  he  read  hy  all  lovt-t  of  eloffuetu  e ; here  indeed  the 
word  Cicero  appears  to  he  changed  from  its  proper 
fenfe,  and  to  fignily  the  looks  id'  Cicero;  which  is 
t metenymyt  the  author  being  put  for  his  works; 
and  therefore  fuch  expreHions  need*  not  be  deemed 
cIIipticaL  Again,  if  any  one  fpeaking  ofa  fubtle  and 
crafty  man,  ihoold  fay  heu  a fax  ,*  the  meaning  is,  he 
is  like  a fox  ; whi^-h  is  a metaphor;  where  the  word  fox 
retains  its  proper  fenfe,  and  denotes  that  animal,  to 
which  the  man  is  compared  on  account  of  his  craft. 
LafUy,  if  a perfon  f.»y  to  another,  IVdldone;  mean* 
ing  that  the  thing  was  ill  done,  the  word  keeps 
its  own  fenfc  ; but  from  the  manner  of  its  pronun* 
ciation,  or  feme  other  circumftancc  attending  the  ex* 
preflion,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  contrary  is  intend- 
ed : which  is  called  an  irony.  From  thefe  tnilances  it 
may  appenr  in  what  latitude  we  muft  underftaod  the 
common  dehnitinn  of  a trope,  which  m '.kes  it  to  confill 
in  the  change  of  a word  from  its  proper  fenfc  into 
fome  other.  But  though  in  reality  there  arc  but  four 
kinds  of  tropes,  which  are  didinguilhed  hy  fo  many 
different  refpefis  which  things  bear  one  to  another ; 
yet  as  thefe  feveral  refped*  arc  fotJnd  in  n variety  of 
fubje£ls,  and  attended  with  different  circumffances, 
the  names  of  /roprj%ttve  from  hence  been  greatly  mul- 
tiplied ; which,  however,  may  all  be  referred  to  fome 
or  other  of  ihofe  already  mentioned,  as  will  be  fhown 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  them  in  their  order,  .And  for 
diftin^ion  fake  we  fhaU  call  the  former  primary^  and 
the  latter feeondary^  tropet. 

We  now  proceed  to  confiderthc  reafonswhich  have 
eccafioned  the  inlrodu^Ion  of  tropes.  And  thefe,  as 
QuintiluD  obfervcf,  arc  three  j naejjityt  emphajit,  and 
htduiy, 

I.  Tropes  were  firft  introduced  from  netf^tyt  dc* 

odttMi  riving  their  origin  unfjueftionaUy  in  a confidcra’  |c 
degree  from  the  harrennefs  of  language,  hecaufe  no 
hnguBge  which  we  know  contains  a fudicient  num- 
ber of  proper  w’ords  to  exprefs  all  the  different  con- 
ceptions of  our  minds:  but  the  principal  caiife  of 
their  introdu^ion  feeirs  to  be  th."t  rxtenfive  influence 
which  imagination  poflVffes  over  every  kind  of  fpeech. 
The  mind  confiders  the  fame  thing  various  ways; 
riews  it  in  different  tights';  compares  it  with  other 
things  ; and  nbrervet  their  fcvcral  relations  and  affec- 
tions ; wherein  they  agree,  and  in  wh^t  they  differ. 
From  all  which  refledlions,  it  is  futnifhed  with  almoll 
an  inhnite  number  of  ideas ; which  cannot  all  of  them 
be  dillinguifhed  and  expreffed  by  pniper  words,  fince 
new  ones  occur  dnily.  And  were  this  pofltbie,  yet 
would  it  be  iropra^icable ; becaufe  the  multitude  of 
words  rr.urt  be  fo  vaftly  great,  that  the  memory  could 
not  retain  them,  nor  be  a'de  to  recal  them  as  occa- 
£od  required.  Tropes  have  in  a good  meafure  rc- 
dreffed  both  thefe  iocuuvenienccs;  for  by  mcac&  of  tbeen 
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the  mind  is  not  burdened  with  a numbcrlefs  flock  of  dtocution 
different  words,  and  )et  nothing  feems  to  want  a’"  w * 
name.  Thus  fomrtitnes,  where  a word  is  wanting 
to  exprefs  a’ly  p irticuhr  thing,  it  is  clearly  enough 
icprrfcnted  by  the  name  of  fome  wther  thing,  by  rta« 
fon  of  the  fimilitiule  between  them.  At  other  times, 
the  C'ufe  is  fignifieJ  by  the  effect ; the  fiibjccd  by  the 
adjude^  ; or  the  tontr.iry.  And  the  whole  is  often 
umleiilood  by  a pan,  or  a part  hy  the  whole.  And 
thus  by  the  ufc  of  tropes,  the  mind  ia  helped  to  con- 
ceive  of  fomething  not  cxpreffcrl,  from  ihai  which 
is  expreffed.  It  is  much  the  fame  cafe,  as  when  we 
have  occafion  to  fpcak  of  a perfon,  whofc  name  we 
are  either  uoacquainte.d  with,  or  have  forgot  ; for 
by  d<.fcribing  hit  perfon,  abode,  or  fome  other  cir> 
cumflances  relating  to  him,  thofe  we  converfc  with  as 
well  underffand  whom  wc  mean,  as  if  we  mentioned 
hi-s  nau.e.  So  the  fhepherj  in  Virgil,  when  he  could 
not  think  of  the  name  of  Archimedei;,  deferibes  him 
by  his  works : 

And  what’s  his  name  who  form’d  the  fphere. 

And  fliovr’d  the  feafons  of  the  Hiding  year  } 

Befides,  it  fomet’mes  happens  In  a difeourf?,  that  thofe 
things  are  neccff  iry  to  be  faid,  which,  if  exprenVd  in 
their  proper  terms,  would  be  offenflve  ; but  being  clo- 
thed with  metapSors,  may  be  conveyed  to  the  mind 
with  decency.  Thus  tlien  tlie  imagination  never  con- 
tcmpUlcsanyone  idea  Tingle  and  alone, hutal  ways  along 
with  other  ideas,  which  may  be  called  its  accefforsee, 
anil  which  oticn  operate  more  forcibly  upon  the  mind 
than  the  principal  idea  ilfelf  does.  In  their  nature, 
they  are  often  more  agreeable,  and  frequently  alfo 
more  familiar,  to  our  conceptions;  or  perhaps  they  re- 
mind us  of  a greater  variety  of  important  circiim- 
fiances.  Hence  the  name  of  the  acceffoty  is  often 
prefrrrrd,  a%  e.  r,  when  wc  w:nt  to  point  out  the  time 
in  which  a Hate  enjoyed  its  chief  reputation,  fitc.  the 
proper  words  might  do,  but  the  imagination  fuggdls 
the  flourifhing  period  of  a plant  or  tree  ; and  wc  f^y 
**  the  Roman  empiic  fhiuilffied  moft  under  Augu- 
ftos:”  Catrliue,  wc  fay,  wrs  the  Aru/f  Inltcad  of  the 
leader  of  his  party,  hecaufe  the  head  is  the  principal 
part  of  the  human  figure. 

i.  A fecund  lenfcm  ahove-mentloned  for  the  ufe  of 
tropes  was,  empdstft.  Tropes  do  many  times  exprefs 
things  with  greater  force  and  evidence  than  can  he 
done  by  proper  words.  Wc  receive  much  the  greater 
part  of  our  knowledge  by  our  fenfes.  And  fimiiititdis 
t iken  from  frnfible  things,  as  in  metaphor.';,  very  much 
afliil  the  mimlin  its  reflexions  upon  thofe  things  which 
do  not  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  fenfes.  For 
it  IS  certain,  that  wc  arc  fooncr  and  more  ttrongly  af- 
ftXcd  with  fcnfililc  objeXs,  than  with  things  of  which 
we  can  have  no  ideas  but  from  the  internal  operations 
of  our  own  minds.  Nay,  fometimes  one  bright  and 
lively  trope  fhall  convey  a fuller  and  more  jtift  idea  of 
a thing  than  a Urge  periphrafis.  So  when  Virgil  calls 
the  Scipios  Mro  thunderboht  of  toar,  he  gives  a more  • 
lively  image  of  the  rapid  force  and  fpeedy  fuccefs  of 
thcii  arms,  than  could  have  been  conveyed  by  a long 
defeription  in  plain  words.  And  in  m^ny  cafes  the 
tropical  ufe  of  words  is  fo  cmp'iatical,  and  fuited  to 
the  idea  wc  dcTign  to  excite,  that  in  this  refped  ic 
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Elocution,  may  b«  juftly  cficcmed  the  moft  proper.  So,  inemfed 
*'  * wtb  anger,  ii^amtd  %uitb  dejxre,  fallen  into  an  error,  are 

all  meupboncal  exprefliona,  u(ed  to  a way  of  ftmill- 
tudct  and  yet  perhapa  no  proper  words  can  be  made 
life  of,  which  will  qpnvey  a more  lively  image  of  the 
thing  we  defi,^  to  repre(l;nt  by  them. 

But  leavfy  and  oroamcnt,  aa  waa  nSrervei  before, 
h^ve  hero  another  ctufe  of  the  ufc  of  trapca.  Some 
fu^jcdla  require  a more  florid  and  elegant  drefa  than 
nthera.  When  we  defcrihc  or  applaud,  orna.mcnu  of 
fpieecb  and  a gaiety  of  exprcf&on  arc  requifite.  And 
it  ta  the  buflnefs  of  an  orator  to  entertuin  liia  heareia 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  inftru^  them.  Now  Cicero* 
who  waa  an  admirable  judge  of  tbe  force  and  power 
of  eloquence,  haa  obferved,  that  tropical  expreilloni 
give  the  mind  the  greateft  delight  and  entertainment. 

**  I have  often  wondered  (fayi  he)  why  tropes  IhouU 
give  greater  pleafure  than  proper  words.  1 imagine 
the  reafoQ  mull  br,  either  that  there  is  an  appearance 
, of  wit  in  nrglcfling  what  is  at  han.l,  and  making 
choice  of  fomethin^  at  a diflance;  or  that  the  hearer 
is  furniflied  with  a diflrrent  thought,  without  being 
led  into  a roillake,  which  affords  a very  agreeable 
pleafure;  or  that  a whole  fimiUtude  is  conveyed  to  the 
wind  by  a finale  word ; or  that,  particularly  io  the 
heft  and  moft  lively  metaphor,  the  (mage  is  prefented 
to  our  fight,  which  is  the  qulckeftof  ourfenfea.**  And 
therefore  he  fiippofci,  that  **  as  garments  were  firll 
invented  from  nccclfity,  to  fecuie  us  from  the  injuries 
of  the  weather,  but  improved  afterwards  for  ornament 
and  diftiudion;  fu  the  poverty  of  langtiige  firtl  intro* 
tluced  tropes,  which  were  afterwards  incrcafcd  for  de> 
light  '*  Bcfirlcn,  a variety  of  expreffion  is  picafing  in 
n difeourfe.  It  is  many  times  neceflary  that  the  fame 
thing  (hoiild  be  repeated ; and  if  this  be  done  in  the 
fame  words,  it  will  grow  titefome  to  the  hearcra,  and 
fink  their  efteem  of  the  fpeaker'a  ability.  Therefore, 
to  prevent  this,  it  is  proper  the  cxprefllon  fhould  be 
varied,  that  although  the  fenfe  be  the  fame,  it  may 
give  the  mind  a new  pleafure  by  its  diflereot  dreft. 

We  come  now,  in  the  laft  place,  to  lay  dowm  fome 
dire^ions  proper  to  be  obferved  in  the  choice  of 
ttopcs. 

And  firft,  ns  every  trope  gives  us  two  ideas;  one,  of 
the  word  cxpreflkd;  atul  ano;her,  which,  by  means  of 
that,  tlie  mind  conncAa  with  it ; it  is  neceflary  , that 
the  relation  between  thefe  two  appear  very  plain  and 
evident.  For  an  obfeure  trope  is  always  faulty,  un> 
Icfs  where  fomc  particular  rcaCon  makea  it  neceflary. 
And  thercloic  tropes  ought  not  to  be  too  far  fetched, 
left  tbat  (kouM  render  them  dark.  For  which  reafou 
Cicero  fays,  he  Aiould  not  choofe  to  call  any  thing 
dcflrudtivc  to  a ptifon'a  fortime,  fie  Sjrtu  of  hie  frafn- 
but  rather  the  rock  nj  it;  nor  the  CioryMu  of 
h'u  ^hite,  but  the  gulpi  oj  it.  For  thufc  wbo  either  did 
not  know  tbat  the  Syrtes  were  two  quickfonds  upon 
the  coaft  of  Africa,  or  that  Charylulis  wa»  a gulph  in 
the  ftra-t  of  Sicily,  both  of  them  veiy  deflru^Uve  to 
marinets,  would  tc  at  a lufs  to  undtrftand  the  ne.ui' 
iii^  of  the  metaphor.  Betides,  metaphors  taken  from 
things  we  have  feen,  affect  the  mind  rrorc  forcibly 
than  tltcfc  which  are  taken  from  fu4.h  things  as  we 
have  only  heard  of.  Now  there  is  fcarce  any  ouc  who 
has  not  Icen  a rock  or  a gulph ; but  tlierc  are  very 
lew  perfons,  comparatively,  who  have  been  either  at 
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Charybdia  or  the  Syrtes.  It  is  neceftiry  therefore  m£lHsoR. 
a good  trope,  not  only  that  there  be  a near  ‘ 

between  the  two  ideas,  but  likewife  that  this  sfEoity 
be  very  obvious  and  generally  known,  fo  that  tbe  word 
be  DO  fooner  pronounced  but  both  images  do  immedi* 
ately  prefent  tSemfeUea  to  the  mind. 

Again,  as  a trope  ought  to  he  very  plain  and  evi* 
dent,  fo  likewife  fhould  it  be^r  a due  propuruoo  to 
the  thing  it  is  defigned  to  reprefeot,  fo  at  neither  to 
heighten  nor  dimiinfli  the  juft  idea  of  it.  Indeed, 
fometimes  when  we  fpeak  of  things  indefinitely,  we 
fay  too  much,  left  we  fhould  feem  to  fay  too  little. 

And  this  manner  of  fpeaklng  ia  called  an  Ijferhiei 
which  ia  not  uncommon  in  the  facted  writings.  So, 
for  inftance,  Saul  and  Jonathan  arc  fatd  to  l>c  fofijur 
than  eagles,  and  Jlronger  than  teons.  But  even  in  ibis 
way  of  cxprefllon  a proportion  tsto  be  obferved.  For 
fome  very  confidcrwblc  and  unufual  ezeeCi  of  the  thing 
in  its  kind  is  at  leaft  defigned  by  it } which,  perhaps, 
cannot,  or  however  is  not  neceflary  to  be  defio^.  And 
therefore  Quintilian  blames  Catu  for  calling  the  top 
of  an  hill  a otuirti  Irccaufr  the  proportion  between  the 
two  ideas  ta  nowife  adequate.  And  fo,  on  thecosw 
trary,  Ariftotic  cenfures  Euripides  fur  caiJiag  rowing 
tlie  empire  of  the  oar.  Porta  indeed  arc  allowed  a greater 
liberty  in  thii  refpcAj  but  an  orator  fhould  be  modeft 
ill  bis  cxprcfliors,  and  take  care  that  he  neither  f» 
heighten  nor  dimlnifh  the  natural  ideas  of  things  by 
tropes,  as  to  lead  his  hearers  into  miftakev. 

But  further:  Asa  modeizte  ufe  of  tropes,  jufllysp* 
plied,  bcaiitifiei  and  enlivens  a difeourfe;  fo  an  escefi 
of  them  cBulca  obfeurity,  by  running  it  into  abftrufe 
alUgortei  and  riddles.  Tropes  are  not  the  comrnua 
and  ordinary  drefa  of  our  thouKbi|,  but  a foreign  ba* 
bit:  and  therefore  he  who  fills  nis  ciifcourfc  with  a 
continued  ferlea  of  them,  feems  to  adt  like  one  who 
appears  in  public  in  a ftrange  drefs  ; which  no  moo  of 
chamClcr  would  choofe  to  do. 

Moreover,  as  one  tiCe  of  tropes  is  pleafure  and  ta* 
tertainmeot,  we  fhould  endeavour  to  make  choice  of 
fuch  as  arc  fmooth  and  eafy.  But  if  at  any  time  «e 
think  it  neceflary  to  ufc  a harfh  trrrpc,  it  U proper  to 
fuflcn  it  by  fome  precaution.  For,  as  Cicero  very 
handfnnr.rly  fays,  a trope JhonUi  le  modt^,Jxtut  is jlsstds 
in  a place  which  does  noS  belong  to  it  t far  which  rtajon  it 
Jhould  Jetm  to  come  thither  by  permifion,  and  not  by  fent^ 

AnJ  therefore,  when  he  thought  it  harfh  to  fay,  TU 
death  of  Cato  made  the  /mate  an  orphan  ; lie  guards  ike 
evpitltioa  by  faying.  The  death  of  Cato  hat  (if  J ncj 
be  allowed  to  fay  fo)  rendered  the  fenats  an  orph^ 

And,  to  add  no  more,  care  fhould  be  taken  bow 
we  iraiufer  trapca  from  one  Lmguage  into  another. 

For  as  they  are  frequently  t\kcB  not  only  from  nalarol 
things,  or  fuch  notions  as  are  common  to  the  gctie- 
lality  of  maukind,  but  likewife  from  tlic  maimcr»,cti* 
ftom:,  and  occurrences  of  particular  nitiimsj  fo  they 
may  be  vciy  plain  and  obvious  to  thofe  atuoug  wham 
they  took  ihcir  rife,  but  altogether  uoictelUgibie  tu 
others  who  arc  uoacqu’iinted  with  the  rcafun  of  tbeo. 

It  was  cnftomacy  for  the  Rontan  fUd.ers  to  cirry  their 
money  in  their  girdles;  hcacc  it  was  tbe  f^inc  iLing 
wilfi  diem  to  (ay,  a perftm  had  iof  hit  girdle,  as  that 
he icui  bfl  hit  tnenty.  And  lecauie  the  Roauns  wore 
tl;e  u>ga,  which  was  a long  gown,  iit  time  of  peace, 
and  a difletent  girb  when  engaged  io  war,  ihcif  wrU 
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E!oetttiea.  teri  lofneti*m<i  fjTe  the  word  toga  to  figrtify  peace.  But 
' as  neither  of  thefe  cuftoms  fa  in  ufc  among  ua,  fo  nei- 
ther would  the  tropei  fuit  our  languagrt  or  be  gene- 
rtUjr  underftood  hy  ua.  And  CTcn  fo  fuch  tropes  as 
are  taken  from  the  ermnon  nature  of  thingSt  lan- 
guages eery  much  differ.  There  it  a very  beautiful 
trope  in  the  account  of  St  Paul’s  (hipwreck,  where  it 
is  faid»  The  tfor  raught,  arul  ewtld  not  Irar  np  into 
th«  tvind.  The  original  word,  thftt  we  Innflatc  htar 
mp^  la  ; and  properly  Cgniliea,  to  look  or  keep 

ki  eyet  it ; which  ia  a very  ftrong  and  lively 

image,  taken  from  animate  beings,  and  trhen  applied 
to  men  often  fignifiea  to  nvithJianJ  or  rtjijl : at, 

to  rejijl  an  mrnty;  and  Plutarch  faya 
of  Demofthenci,  that  he  could  not  »« 

look  againjl  or  r^jl  the  ^nuef‘  of  money.  Nothing  ia 
more  common  with  Latin  writera,  than  to  call  men  of 


hor  and  a fimilitude  confilla  in  this ; that  a metaphor  Blocutinn. 
aa  not  thofe  figna  ofeomparifon  which  are  exprefled 
in  a fimilitude.  But  fome  perfons  have  tun  into  mt- 
ffakea  in  reafoning  from  tropea.of  this  kind.  For  they 
"have  fo  argued  from  irct.iphorical  words,  as  if  all  the 
affeifliona  and  picpcrtie*  of  the  things  expreffed  by 
them  might  be  atlributed  to  thofe  other  thing*  to 
which  they  are  applied,  and  by  that  means  have  Hrain- 
ed  the  comparifon  (vthich  h.is  ufually  but  one  parti- 
cular view),  in  order  to  make  it  tally  in  other  refpciU, 
where  there  ia  not  that  liniilitude  of  ideas.  We  wnll 
endeavour  to  make  this  eviilent  by  mother  example 
from  Cicero,  where  he  calls  M.  Antony  the  torch  of  the 
fate.  The  fimilitude  between  Antony  and  a torch 
lay  in  ihit:  7hat  m a forth  lurnj  and  dtjlroys  evtty 
■ thing  'ouithin  tie  reach,  Jo  Antony  trought  tkvajintion 
and  ruin  nuherever  he  tame.  Now  a torch  has  not  ou- 


a public  fpirit  and  true  patriots,  lamina  et  ornomenta  ret- 
podlica,  that  ia,  the  Rghh  and ornamentt  of^he fate.  And 
we  have  borrowed  from  them  the  ufe  of  both  thrfc 
metaphors.  But  becaufe  tropes  and  figurea  illuflralc 
and  heighten  the  ftyle,  they  call  them  alfo,  lamina  arm- 
ti(i»hf  or  tie  Ighit  of  a difeaurfe.  It  fi  metimea  hap- 
pens, that  only  the  tropical  fenfc  of  a word  ia  taken 
from  one  language  into  another,  and  not  the  proper 
iigni/ication  of  the  fame  word.  So  fcrapalut  in  Latin 
properly  fignifiea  a little  feme,  xthich  g<’tting  into  the  flat 
hart/  a ferftm  at  he  fva.'h  / hence  it  it  applied  to  the 
mind,  and  ufed  to  exprefsu  Jevht,  or  anra/y  thought  that 
ghset  tt  pain.  We  have  borrowed  tb>a  Utter  fenfe  of 
the  word,  but  not  the  former. 

Art.  I.  PaiMAXY  Txorts. 

Vm^or^  I.  Metaphor.  X metaphor,  as  ufually  defined,  is. 
A trope,  urhieh  changes  tvordt  from  their  frerper  fgnfca’- 
ticn  to  another  efferent  from  U,  ly  reafan  of  fame fmsUtude 
betexem  them.  But  that  a word,  when  ufed  met.-pho- 


ly  a property  to  bum,  but  alfo  to  give  light ; hut  the 
fimilitude  would  not  hold  in  this  refpeid,  nor  was  it 
at  all  defigned.  For  Cicero  never  calls  a wicked  pro- 
fligate man,  aa  Antony  was,  the  hght  of  the  foie  ; 
though  he  often  gives  that  character  to  good  and  vir- 
tuous men,  who  by  their  examples  do  as  it  were  en- 
lighten others,  and  (how  them  the  way  to  be  happy 
thcmfclvcs  and  ufeful  to  others.  But  though  mct.i- 
phora  arc  ufually  taken  ftom  a fimilitude  between  two 
things,  as  in  the  inllancea  here  mentioned  ; yet  fome- 
times  they  are  founded  in  the  fimilitude  w'hich  two 
things  bear  to  two  others  in  fome  particular  rrfpeiJt, 
by  means  whereof  what  properly  belongs  to  one  of 
them  it  transferred  to  the  other;  the  former  of  which 
are  called  fmple  meiaphon,  and  t!ic  latter  analvgout, 
Hcncc  the  rudder  of  a fhip  may  be  called  iureintf  for 
what  llie  reins  are  to  a horfe,  that  the  ruJder  13  to  a 
(hip  in  guiding  and  direfling  it.  So  that  here  Is  a e 
double  fimilitude,  one  brtwtea  a (hip  and  an  horfe, 
and  anothtr  between  the  rudder  of  the  former  and  the 


rK^ally,  does  not  alter  its  fignification,  but  retains  its 
proper  fenfe,  was  (hown  above.  However,  it  may  not 
be  nmif*  to  explain  ihta  matter  irorc  fully,  and  fet  it 
in  a efcarer  light.  Every  tmtaphar,  then,  it  nothing 
eMe  but  a fhort  fimilitude.  Cicero  calls  it,  a fmilitude 
rtdaifd  to  a fngle  narrd.  And  Quifltib*tl  to  the  fame 
purpofe  fu)f,  th^t  *•  a metephor  is  a fhort  fimilitude, 
and  ditfos  from  it  only  in  this,  that  the  former  is  com- 
pared to  the  thing  we  delign  to  exprefs,  am!  the  latter 
ii  put  for  it.  It  is  a fimilitude,  when  1 fay  of  a man, 
he  has  a^ed  like  a lion  ; and  a meuphor,  when  1 
fay,  be  ia  a lion.'*  Thus  far  Quintdinn.  Now  in 
every  fimilitude  three  things  arc  requifite;  two  things 
that  arccomparetl  together;  and  a third,  in  which  the 
fimilitude  or  likcncfs  between  them  cunfills.  And 
therefore,  to  keep  to  this  exomple,  when  Horace  calls 
a Roman  foldler  a if  the  word  fnn  did  not  retain 
its  proper  fenfe,  there  could  be  no  fimilitude;  hecaufe 
there  would  not  be  two  things  to  be  compared  toge« 
iher  with  refpeft  to  a third,  which  is  neceffary  in  every 


reins  of  the  l.'^tter  ; and  from  the  analogy  between  the 
ufc  of  the  rudder  to  the  one  aud  reins  to  the  other, 
the  reins,  which  belong  properly  to  tlic  horfe,  arc  ap- 
plied 10  the  (hip.  Again,  fome  metaphors  arc  recipro- 
cal, in  which  the  furilitude  holds  cither  way.  Thus  to 
ftecr  and  to  govern  ore  ufed  reciprocally  both  of  a ihip 
and  a ftate : the  proper  expreflions  being,  to  feer  a 
ftp,  govern  a fate;  and  the  contrary  metaphori- 
cal. But  though  wc  hj,  tie  fe-ot  ef  a mouHtain,  bor- 
rowing the  fimilitude  from  animals;  ycl  wc  do  not  fay, 
on  the  contrary,  the  tmtiom  of  4tn  animal,  meaning  his 
feet;  and  therefore  that  metaphor  is  not  reciprocal. 
From  this  account  thcTefore  of  the  nature  of  a meta- 
phor, it  may  be  faid  to  he.  The  appfeation  of  a noorJ 
by  way  of  ftnil^ude  to  fme  other  thing  than  what  it  fret- 
Perly  fignifut.  And  the  pUincr  this  fimilitude  appeals, 
the  grer.ier  beauty  there  is  in  the  trope. 

The  ufe  of  metaphors  is  very  extenfire,  as  large  ai 
tiniverfal  natiire.  For  there  are  fcarce  any  two  things 
which  have  not  fome  fimilitude  between  them.  How- 


fimilitude,  and  was  defigned  by  this  exprtfiion.  The 
fenfe  of  which  is  plainly  this:  IkaS  as  a lion  feixee 
his  prey  with  the  grratf  ftreenefs,  fo  a Roman  fuUher 
with  fike  rage  and  farp  clunked  hit  enemies,  la  the 
fan-,c  m.-nner,  when  Cicero  calls  Pifo  the  vnitare  of  the 
pm\>inee,  hli  meaning  is,  that  he  w.*tt  like  a nilturc,  or 
a£led  in  fuck  a manner  as  3 vulture  acls,  that  is,  rapa- 
ctcufly*  So  that  the  real  difference  between  a meta- 


ever,  they  may  all  he  reduced  to  four  kinds;  which  was  « 
the  fecond  thing  propofed  to  be  confidcred. 

The  firfl  kind  of  metaphors  tbereforemay  be  taken  • 
from  fimilitudes  between  animate  beings.  Aa  where 
thofe  things,  which  properly  relate  to  brutes,  aie  ac- 
commodated to  men  ; or  thofe  which  belong  to  men  t 
are  applied  to  brutes.  Of  the  former  fort  is  chat  joke 
of  Ciceio;  My  brother  being  ofed  by  Phiftp,  why  he 

harkai  * 
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IJotuii/>n.  harlnl  fo  ? »nfwerrd,  Becaufe  he  fa^  a thief.  Here  them  or  tO  intimate  the  fwIiiQeCi  of 

larkingt  t!»c  property  of  a Jog,  ii  appliej  to  a man  : fpecch.  *"  v ■ ^ 

Ar^J  the  reply  doe*  not  fccm  to  carry  more  fercrity  or  LafUy,  a*  to  the  choice  of  mctaphorit  ihofe  are 
harfhnef*  with  it  chan  the  quefUon.  By  the  latter  fort  efleemed  the  fiueft  and  Arongeft,  which  give  hje  and 
we  fsY*  a tra/iy  fox^  and  a generous  hor/e ; which  are  19  inanimate  things.  '1  lie  rcafon  of  winch  U, 

afTedtion*  thH  propetly  rtUie  to  men.  And  to  tin*  becaufe  they  do  a*  it  were  intigorate  all  nature,  intro* 
kind  of  metaphor*  may  thofe  likevvlfc  be  referred,  when  duce  new  form*  of  being*,  and  reprefent  their  image* 
that  which  properly  belongs  to  the  fenfes  i*  applied  to  the  fight,  which  of  all  the  fcnfc!i  1*  the  quickell, 
to  the  mind.  Thu*  we  often  fay  that  we  fee  a thing,  moll  adive,  and  yet  moft  iiow’caricd.  What  can  be 
when  we  mean  that  we  underjiand  ox  apprehend  it.  And  more  moving,  or  in  ttron^cr  terms  expref*  the  viDany 
in  the  fame  fenfe  we  fay,  that  we  hear  fxuh  a thing,  or  of  Ch>diu*,  than  when  Cicero  fay*,  **  The  very  altar* 
ptrjon.  And  by  the  like  manner  of  expreHion,  a per-  of  the  gods  fecined  to  exult  at  hi*  death  ” And  the 
fan  it  faid  to  fmtU  out  a thing.  And  thofe  who  hate  a fame  great  orator  particularly  commend*  thofe  meta- 
geuiui  or  dil^oHlion  for  any  art  or  fcieiice,  are  faid  phors,  fox  their  fprightlincfs  and  vivneity,  which  are 
to  have  a taf.e  for  it ; and  fuch  as  have  cntercil  upon  t.*kcn  from  the  i'ciiie  of  feeing  j a*  when  we  Cay  a 
the  Audy  of  it,  *re  faid  to  have  a touch  cf  ii.  Thcfc  bright  thought  or  a gay  txpreffon. 

•re  common  ways  of  fpeaking  in  moft  language*,  and  However,  care  muA  be  taken  not  to  venture  upon 
very  exprcn-.’c  of  what  i*  intended  by  them.  And  we  too  bold  and  daring  metaphors.  Poets  indeed  claim 


may  alfo  bring  thofe  mitaphors  under  this  head,  by 
which  the  properties  and  sffeftion*  of  men  are  attri- 
buted to  the  Dtily  : as,  when  God  i*  faid  to  hear,  fee, 
le  angry,  rc’-ent,  end  the  like  ; which  are  form*  of  tx- 
pieflion*  very  fuquent  in  the  facred  wniiogi. 

A ferond  kiud  of  metaphors  lies  between  inanimate 
things,  whether  natur.J  or  artificial,  which  bear  feme 
fimilitiide  to  each  other.  And  this  head  i*  very  ex- 
tcnfivc.  Thu*  wc  floods  of  fire,  and  chads  of fmoke^ 


greater  liberty  in  this  rcfpedl,  whofe  view  is  often  to 
amufc,  Utrify,  or  delight,  by  heightening  the  juft 
and  natural  images  of  things.  But  it  is  expeded  the 
orator  ihpuld  reufun  cou!ly,  though  (Irongly  and  for- 
cibly ; and  not  by  ti.c'tiical  reprefentations  fo  traaf- 
p >rt  the  mind,  as  to  take  it  oA  from  icfledtioo,  unleCi 
perhaps  on  feme  prtrficular  occaHun.  And  yet,  on  the 
otfier  hand,  metaphor*  ought  not  to  fmk.  below  the 
dignity  of  what  they  arc  dcligncd  toexprtfs;  but  the 


for  laigc  quantities.  And  fo  likcwlfe,  to  inflame  an  idea  they  convey  ihould  at  leall  be  equal  to  ibe  proper 

ocdtunt,  that  is,  to  heighten  or  ircreafe  it  ; with  in-  * ■“  *‘‘ ‘ ' *■  ‘ ‘ 

numerat  le  other*  of  the  like  fort.  In  the  two  firft  of 
tl.efe  ioAance*,  the  terms  proper  to  one  element  arc 
applied  to  another;  and  as  thofe  elements  of  fire  and 
wjicr  are  oppofile  to  each  other,  they  fliow  the  exten- 
fivenef*  of  this  trope,  that  there  are  no  thing*  in  na- 
ture fo  contrary,  but  may  come  within  the  limit*  of  it, 
and  he  accommodated  to  each  other  in  a wa^  of  fimi- 
liiudc.  In  the  lall  example,  a natural  aclion  is  applied 
to  what  is  artlfici4. 

A third  fort  of  metaphors  is,  when  inanimate  thin,^* 
are  applied  to  animals,  on  account  of  foinc  bkc  pro- 
perties between  them.  Thus  Homer  calls  Ajax,  the 
huiwarh  of  the  Cneis,  on  account  of  his  valour,  which 
like  a widl  defended  them  from  the  Trojans.  And 


word  in  the  place  of  wliich  they  arc  fu‘>lHtutcd. 

But  there  is  a very  great  difi'vrcncc  in  tlie  choice  of 
mct.vphors,  as  they  arc  defigned  cither  to  praife  or 
difpraiTc.  One  thing  may  be  compared  to  another  in 
a great  variety  of  tefpe^is.  And  the  fame  thing  may 
be  made  to  appear  cither  noble  or  bale,  virtuous  or 
viciouii,  by  conlidcring  it  in  a differeni  light.  Such 
meiapbors,  therefore,  as  are  chofen  to  commend,  muft 
be  taken  from  great  and  lau  lalle  things;  and  on  the 
contrary,  thofe  which  are  defigned  to  difeommeod, 
from  tiling*  vile  and  contemptible.  AriAotle  gives  u* 
a very  picafant  example  of  this  in  the  poet  Simonides. 
A certain  prrfon,  wJio  had  carried  the  j'rizc  at  a race 
of  mules,  offered  him  a reward  to  wnte  a poem  in  ho- 
nour of  that  action.  Simunide*  thought  he  did  not 


notliing  i*  more  common  with  Cicero,  than  to  brand  ill  hid  high  enough  ; and  therefore  pui  him  off  with  fay- 

men  with  the  charafter  of  being  the  pfl  of  the  fate,  by  ing,  the  fubjedi  wa*  loo  mean  to  write  in  praife  of 

rrafon  of  the  mifchirf  which  they  bring  to  the  public,  mules,  which  were  the  offi-pring  of  affc*.  But  upon 
So  likewife  he  calls  Zeno  the  philofopher  an  acute  man,  his  being  offered  a larger  fom,  he  undertook  the  talk ; 
for  his  great  difeerument  and  quick  perception  of  and,  a*  Ariiloile  obfervea,  when  he  ha*  occaGon  to 
tbiiigii;  fetching  the  aHufion  from  metals  when  brought  fpcak  of  the  mults  in  that  poem,  he  docs  not  mention 
loan  edge  nr  a point.  As,  on  the  contrary,  old  Chre-  them  hy  that  name,  but  c;dl*  them  the  daughters  of 

Mies  ill  I’crepcc  calls  himfclf  ay/<>ffr,  for  want  of  nppre-  fleet  and  generous  horfet,  though  he  might  with  a* 

benf:on.  a gay  ferfon,  a bright  genius,  much  propriety  have  called  them  the  daughters  of  dull 

by  thr*  kind  of  metaphor.  a^is.  But  it  was  the  poet’s  bufincfs,  in  piailing,  to 

'Hie  fourth  and  lait  kind  of  metaphor*  is  that  by  — ^~e  .l.  • ..a— 

wli'ich  tbe  anions  and  otlier  attributes  of  animals  are 
Rccnmmodstcd  to  inanimate  thing*.  Thu*  Cicero, 


fpe  kiiigof  Clodius,  fays:  “ 1 he  very  nhars,  when 
they  faw  that  monfier  fidl,  feemrd  to  rrove  tbemfrlvcs 
and  afftrl  their  r(,:ht  agalnll  him.  Here  the  word* 
faw,  move,  ard  t'Jet^l  a«  all  metaphors  t;  ken  from 
the  properties  of  aiiimali.  An  f V^trgil,  u hen  he  viuuld 
reprefent  the  ir.pciiK>u»  force  and  rapidity  of  the  river 
A raxes,  fjy*,  it  dijdaintd  a bridge,  ^\iid  it  is  a very 
ufual  epithet,  which  Homer  give*  to  words,  to  call 
N-*  2JI. 


take  the  moft  advantageous  par^of  the  charadcr. 
Where  things  are  capable  of  fuch  different  turns,  me- 
taphorical cxprefllons  are  gCiumUy  moil  beautifuL 
And  lomctimcs  the  fame  metaphor  may  be  applied 
contiary  ways,  both  in  pr«ife  and  difpraife,  as  it  will 
fuit  dilTcreul  propcrlie*  ui  the  thing  to  which  it  refers, 
iso  a dove,  in  a rr.cti'phorical  fente,  in*y  rejsrefent  cither 
innoitnee  or  fear ; and  an  iron  heart  may  denote  cither 
courage  or  cruelty  ; as  an  hard  head,  Jirength  or  «voi- 
refs  oj  (bought.  And  this  amlnguity  in  the  applica- 
tioQ  of  mctapboricul  word*  olUu  anbiJs  occaiion  for 

jeili 


Diit- 


Coo^k 
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eiocxioa.  ijlli  isl  eoatlfe  We  obferrti  before,  tbu  Ci-  gire  both  force  an J beintjr  to  aa  eapreffion.  And  *hat 

— 'cero  nerer  calls  ill  men,  li^hi,  of  lit  Jm.  But  he  we  obferred  with  relation  to  a mclaplmr,  is  true  alfo 

once  in  this  manner  calls  Seatius  Cloliui  ihe  light  of  of  this  trope  j that  fome  metonymies,  cren  in  common 
tht  fiooir.  For  when  his  kinfman  Publius  Clodius  difeourfe,  are  more  frequently  made  ufr  of  than  the 
bad  been  killed  by  Milo,  and  his  corpfe  war  brought  proper  words  in  whofe  room  they  are  pot.  So,  faU 
to  Rome,  Sextius  rnifed  the  mob,  and  in  a tumultuous  death,  a hJmd  ouay,  and  o happy  Jiaie,  are  very  corn- 
manner  carried  it  into  the  fenate  houfe,  where  they  mon  exprellions  with  us  And  it  is  mote  ufual  to  fay. 


ininner  carried  it  into  the  fenate  houfe,  where  thry 
burnt  it,  and  by  that  mean^  fet  the  huUdin/  on  fire : 
For  which  fcditioiw  aftion  Cirerrtpafle#  that  joke  iip- 
•Q  him,  under  the  ractaphor  of  light,  which  elfewlicre 
he  always  ufes  in  a good  fesfe. 

But  to  proceed  t AU  forced  and  harfli  metaphoti 


7~hi$  it  /tub  a po/oH^t  b ttult  or  I ino^u/  bn  bantiy  than 
hii  writing,  when  w*e  intend  ibis  btter  fenfe  of  the 
word. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  divilton  of  metonymic*  t 
which  are  commonly  dilltngudhed  into  four  ktu>U, 


fhould  be  avoided ; the  one  bcin^  no  lef«  dtfigrccable  from  ibe  dilfcrciit  manner  in  wlucb  thing*  arc  ootu- 
to  the  mind  thaw  the  other  to  the  ear.  Nor  (houH  they  rally,  but  externally,  uuittd  to  one  araOlhf.  Njw 


come  too  th.iclt  in  a difeourfe.  In  a word,  they  ought 
■ol  to  be  iifcd,  Vut  cither  where  a proper  word  i« 
wanting,  or  they  arc  more  fignificant  or  beautiful  than 
the  proper  word. 


things  are  thus  united,  irr  cue  tiling  depends  u^>oft 
•inoiher,  either  with  refpcCi  to  its  production, or  in  the 
manner  of  its  rxitlence  when  produced.  In  the  tor* 
mrr  w^y  the  eficct  depends  upon  its  caufe,  and  in 


Mrf«W  II.  This,  as  defined  by  Quintilian,  ij,  the  hitter  the  adjunct  upon  its  ful>jeds.  And  hence 

fnatin^  one  anothtr.  But  VtdlTus  defcribes  arife  four  tort*  of  metonymikS,  which  receive  their 

cTyiiintd.  it  more  fully,  when  he  calls  it,  *■  A rope,  which  names  irom  the  eow/e  and  the  and  the  Of/* 

changes  the  name  of  thinga  that  are  nituraUy  urited, 

. w . -a  • C .t  _ _/r._  - I.  !. . -.f  *1... ./r.  .1... 


but  in  filch  a manner  as  that  one  is  not  of  the  tlTirnce 
of  the  other.”  That  a metonymy  is  thus  diftingu  Ih 


It  is  called  a mH<nymy  of  the  ra«/r,  when  the  exter* 
n.d  aufc  i.'  put  for  the  effect.  /Hie  external  caufe  i» 


cJ  from  t!ic  other  tropes,  has  been  fufficiently  rhown  twofold,  the  agent  and  end,  which  are  ufually  called 
already  in  the  two  laft  chapters.  When  it  is  faid,  /o  the  fji  irni  aud^'itf/  eauje.  Of  tlie  former  kind  are 
f'it  one  ivcrti  for  anoiber^  or,  to  than^e  the  iww-i  of  fuch  mctunyiniei,  where  the  inventor  ©r  author  il  put 
tb'mtt*  the  meaninjr  is,  that  the  word  fo  ufed  changea  for  what  was  invcnied  or  effected  by  him.  Thus,  at 


hs  fenfe,  and  denotes  fomelhing  different  from  its  pro* 
perfignification.  Thus,  when  Mart  is  put  for  «u<ar, 
and  Ceres  for  fern,  they  lofc  their  perfonal  fenfe,  and 
ftand  for  the  effeds  of  which  ihofe  oeitie*  were  faid 
to  be  the  caufe.  So  like  wife,  when  Virgil  fays, 

He  drank  the  frothing  bowl, 
the  word  boevi  muff  neceffarily  fi^^nify  the  liquor  in  the 


we  faid  before,  Ceres  is  fometimt  a put  for  eorny  the  ufe 
of  which  the  was  f«id  firff  to  have  introduced  ; and 
Mart  for  wart  over  ssbtcli  he  was  thought  to  prefidc. 
And  by  this  way  of  fpcaking,  any  artid  or  writer  ia 
put  for  bis  work.  So  Juvenal,  blaming  the  luxury  and 
profufincfs  of  the  Ronuni>,  fjys,  7i6r«  art  few  toilet 
withaot  Mentor  j that  is  which  were  not  made  by  him, 
or  after  his  manner.  And  Our  Saviour  fays,  in  the  pa* 


b«wl.  And  when  in  another  place,  defcribiiig  the  raMc  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  They  btve  Mofet 
tesiple  of  Juno  at  Carthage,  in  which  the  adions  of  anJ  the pn^httsy  meaning  the  books  of  Mofes  and  the 
the  Trojan  war  were  reprefented,  and  the  image*  of  po  pbets.  But  under  this  fort  of  metonymy  is  inclu* 
Ihe  heroes,  he  mr'kc#  i!Cncai,  upon  difeovering  ^at  of  ded  not  only  the  agent,  ftriftJy  fo  called,  but  alfo  any 


Pna:a  among  the  reff,  cry  out, 

Lo  here  is  Priam  i 

i^  is  plain  the  word  Priam  (here  muff  Hand  not  for  hia 
perfon,  but  hi*  imaxe  or  fyore.  And  this  property 
of  changiog  the  fenfe  of  the  word  appears  peculiar  to 
metonymy.  In  treating  upon  a metaphor,  we  obfer* 
ved  the  midake  of  thofe  who  teach,  that  a word  ufed 
metaphorically  lofcs  its  proper  fignification  ; whereas 
it  only  changes  its  place,  but  not  its  fenfe ; being  ap. 
plied  to  a thing  to  which  it  does  not  naturally  belong, 
by  way  of  fimllitude.  And  as  the  not  attending  to 
this  has  run  fomc  perfont  into  very  great  abfurdities, 
io  treating  upon  IQe^pborical  exprelBons,  and  reafon* 
iog  from  them  in  the  tropical  fenfe  ( fo  the  like  has 


means  or  inflrumcatii  made  ufe  of  In  the  doing  of 
thing,  when  put  for  the  thing  done.  Thus,  poUte  ff 
teratureU  called  httmanhyy  hccaufe  it  cultivates  and  im* 
proves  the  human  mind.  And  in  that  expriffion  of 
Cicero,  H^ordt  titove  stolotly  but  him  who  undtrjianJt  the 
tongue  \ the  word  tonguty  which  is  the  inftrument  of 
fpecch,  is  put  ioe  fpeetb  or  fanguage.  And  in  the  like 
fenfe,  arttu  are  fometimes  pul  for  eeur,  and  the  /word 
for Jlassgbter,  By  the  fame  kind  of  metonymy  iikewife 
any  affedtioo  or  quality  i«  put  for  itseffed.  As  when 
it  is  faid,  the  end  oj  gwemment  it  to  tnoinioin  ju/l:ee  ; that 
is,  ftteh  mutual  offets  among  men  at  are  the  efeils  of  hike. 
And  fo  Iikewife  in  that  of  Cicero,  Jt  it  the  bn^tne/t  of 
mttgifrotet  to  cheek  the  levity  of  the  multitude^  by  which 


tropical  fenfe  ( fo  the  like  has  be  mean*  tumults  occafioned  by  their  levity.  Moreover, 


happened  to  others  in  fome  inffanccs  of  a metonymy,  as  human  affe^ions  are  attributed  to  the  Deity  in  a 
whei^,  bv  mifapprehending  their  true  nature,  they  metaphorical  fenfe,  fo  fwerat  parts  uf  the  human  body 
have  reafoned  from  them  in  the  literal  fenfe,  as  we  are  Iikewife  aferibed  to  h<m  by  this  kind  of  metony* 
ffiall  fhow  prefently.  A metonymy  is  not  fo  exteofivc  my.  Thus,  his  hand  and  bis  arm  are  ufed  to  exprefs 
as  a metaphor,  nor  altogether  fo  neceflary : becaufe  his  power,  as  his  ear  aod  ejr,  his  core  and  provider.eey 
mthing  it  faid  by  a metonymy,  which  cannot  be  ex*  thele  being  the  inffrumcots  of  fuch  effeCds  in  mankind.' 
prtffei  in  proper  words;  whereas  metaphors  are  often  Metonymies  of  the  final  caufe  are  thofe  by  which  the 
ufed  for  want  of  proper  words  to  exprefs  fomc  ideas,  end  in  doing  a thing  is  put  for  the  tiling  done.  As 
However,  metonymies  are  very  ofeful  in  language;  for  when  we  fay,  The  watch  u fety  meaning  the  waubmen^ 
they  enrich  a difcoorfe  with  an  agreeable  varieir,  and  who  are  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  And  fo  Iikewife 
VoL. XIII.  Pan  II.  lU  thut 


whei^,  by  mifapprehending  their  true  nature,  they 
have  reafoned  from  them  in  the  literal  fenfe,  as  we 
ffiall  fhow  prefently.  A metonymy  Is  not  fo  extenfivc 
as  a metaphor,  nor  altogether  fo  neceffary : becaufe 
mthing  it  faid  by  a metonymy,  which  cannot  be  ex* 
prtffei  in  proper  words;  whereas  metaphors  are  often 
ufed  for  want  of  proper  words  to  exprefs  fomc  ideas. 
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election,  ihat  f xprffTjon»  to  mah  tm  rxampt*^  a«  it  fignifiei  to  ptt- 
' m/i,  in  orier  to  deter  others  from  the  like  crinet  by 

fnch  an  example^.  As  alfo  that  of  Virgil, 

Philits  Ihoald  garUndi  crop} 

by  which  arc  meant  f.K/^vtrt  to  make  ^^rlanda. 

'rhe  ferond  kind  of  metonymy  puts  the  effeft  for 
the  eSi''ieM  cmii'e,  whether  the  agent,  or  only  the 
rneann  and  inilrument.  So  Virgil  calk  she  two  8ct« 
pios  tht  iieJi'nSitm  Libya,  bccaufe  tbey  were  the 
agents  who  efTe^U  it.  And  Horace  compliroeats  hii 
natron  M‘ecetn»  with  the  titWe  of  bring  hii  guard  and 
koncur  t that  is,  hit  gtiardian,  and  the  author  of  hit 
honour.  But  when  Cicero  tells  the  cititent  of  Rome, 
that  tht  (hath  cf  Cindhu  ovat  thtir  he  means 

the  occafion  only  of  their  lafety.  And  eMewbere  he 
callo  that  a ilark  hope  and  hhnd  the  efle^ 

of  which  was  dubiout  and  uocenain  to  thrde  who  en* 
lertained  it.  Atid  in  like  manner,  the  font  of  the  pro* 
phett,  when  they  were  eating  the  pottage  which  £• 
Itiha  had  orderTd  tc  be  fet  before  them,  critd  out, 
*thert  it  death  in  the  pot  i that  is,  /ome  deadly  thing,  M 
is  pTcfently  after  exphiirted.  And  thus  Tweat,  which 
it  the  of  labour,  is  fometimet  put  forlabonr.  As 
in  the  threat  denounced  againft  Adam,  in  the  foux  tHof 
thy  fate Jhdt  tloH  eat  tread,  that  it,  by  hhonr  in  ciUtiva* 
ting  the  ground.  And,  in  aliurion  to  this  way  of  fpetk* 
ng,  Antony  the  orator  tells  CrafTus,  **  the  improve* 
ment  of  the  ftyle  by  conftant  ezercife,  as  be  preferibed, 
was  a thing  of  much  fwcat.*'  And  virtae  h faid to  be 
gained  by  feveai,  that  is,  continued  care  tod  cxcrcifc 
ia  fubdoirig  the  palBons,  and  bringing  them  to  a pro* 
per  regulation.  But  in  tbefe  tw'O  cxprclBoas  there  ts 
bkewife  a metaphor,  the  cfTefb  of  bodily  kheiir  being 
applied  to  that  of  the  mind.  In  all  tbefe  ioRancca,  the 
cfl'ed  is  put  for  the  cflicletit  caufe. 

'Hie  third  kind  of  metonymy  is,  when  tbe  fnbjeA 
is  put  for  the  adjunct.  By  fubje^  here,  in  a lar^e 
frnfe  of  the  wont,  may  be  underftood  that  wherein 
fome  other  thing  ia  contained,  or  about  which  it  la 
converfant } as  likewife  the  poflelTor  with  refped  to  the 
thiag  he  poflcfTcs  ; and  tbe  thing  fignihed,  when  put 
for  the  fign  of  it.  Now,  by  the  firft  of  thefc  ways  of 
fpeaking,  the  feat  of  any  faculty  or  affc^on  is  ufed 
lor  the  bculty  or  iHedion  itfelf.  So  it  is  ufual  to  iny, 
« ausi  of  a clear  head,  when  we  mean  a clear  mind  or 
imderftanding;  the  ieatof  the  mind  being  fuppofed  tube 
is  the  head-  And  a perfon  is  fatd  to  have  a warm  hearty 
becanfe  the  heart  haa  been  thought  eke  feat  of  the 
affedbiona.  In  like  manner,  the  place  where  any  ac* 
tfona  are  performed  is  put  for  the  sAiona  done  in  it. 
Aa  when  Cicero  fays,  **  Do  not  always  think  of  the 
Ibrum,  the  benebea,  the  roHra,  and  the  fenate;'* 
meaning  the  dticouriea  which  were  vfually  made  in 
cbofe  ^aces.  So  likewife  the  country,  or  place  of 
refidence,  is  put  for  the  inhabitanti,  as  in  that  pafTagt 
sf  Cicero  : '*  And  to  omit  Greece,  which  alwiya 
claimed  the  pre-emiaeoce  for  eloquence,  and  Athena, 
the  ineentrefa  of  ail  fciencet,  where  the  art  of  fpeak- 
iag  waa  invented  and  perfe^led;  in  this  city  of  oura, 
(meaning  Rome),  no  ^dics  hate  prevailed  more  than 
that  of  eloquence  r**  where  the  words  Greece  and 
Athena  fiand  to  denote  the  inbabitanta  of  dioie  placet. 
And  bithcr  nay  aUb  be  referred  thoft  esprcf&ona  to 
which  the  tiae  ia  for  ijie  perfbaa  liwAg  in  it } at) 


the  drgentracy  of  tho  pfyfitd  age,  the  vrrtm  of  fomaer  ftsw.  tlmnw 
In  the  fccood  way  above-mentioned,  the  objeA  is  ufed 
for  the  perfon  or  thing  employed  about  it : Ai  when 
Cicero  fays,  **  In  time  of  battle  the  laws  arc  iilent;’* 
where  by  hawt  he  Intends  the  jutiga,  who  pronounce 
(cutence  according  to  law.  By  the  third  of  thefc  ways, 
in  which  the  pofleffor  is  put  for  the  thing  hepoSei^es, 
we  fay,  to  devour,  defray,  or  rum  a man,  meauirg  nut 
his  perfon  but  his  efate.  And  mytholo^ida  raploin  the 
fable  of  A Axon  by  this  trope,  who  ts  fsi  j to  have 
been  devoured  by  his  dojgs:  for  by  dogs  they  under* 

Rand  datteren  an  1 p.arahtes,  who  coafumed  his  eitste, 
and  brought  him  to  bcggaiy.  By  the  Ufi  way  before 
recited,  which  puts  the  thing  figntCed  for  the  hgn, 
ftatuea  and  pictures  are  called  by  the  names  of  the 
perfons  which  they  reprcfcnt ; aa  in  ^liat  jeft  of  Cicero 
upon  his  brother  Quintus,  when,  as  Macrohiui  rehtes, 
being  in  the  province  which  his  brother  had  govern- 
ed, and  feeing  a large  portrait  of  part  uf  bis  body, 
holding  a thisld,  though  Quintus  was  but  a little  man, 
he  faid,  My  half  brother  U bigger  than  my  whole  bro- 
ther.’* Tlie  Popdh  doArinc  of  tranfubltantistion  ia 
founded  upon  an  abufe  of  this  trope.  For  wbea  oar 
Saviour,  fpeaking  of  the  bread  and  wine  at  that  time  * 
before  him,  fays,  **  This  ts  my  body,  and  this  is  .my 
blood,”  his  plain  meaning  is,  th<7^  wer^  thefii(Oi  oi  hn 
body  and  bbood,  the  thing  hgnihed  l>eing  put  for  tbe 
fign  by  this  fort  of  -metonymy.  But  the  Papifls  tike 
the  expreflion  literally,  which  muft  doubtlrfs  be  very 
abfurd  ; llnce  the  words  rcUte  to  the  time  then  prefcat,. 
while  Chriil  waa  yet  living,  and  fpoke  them  ; when  it 
was  impoflihle  for  the  bread  and  wine  to  he  converted 
into  his  body  and  blood,  it  beiog  evMeiit  to  all  who- 
were  prefent,  that  thofe  elements,  and  his  body,  exift* 
cd  fepsratcly  at  tbe  fame  time.  But  if  the  words  are 
explained  by  this  trope,  the  feofe  is  plxin  and  ealy,. 
and  the  way  of  fpealuog  familiar  to  all  wri  teis.  Wbere> 
aa  they  who  plead  for  the  literal  feofe  might  with 
equal  retfon  aflert,  that  tboie  exprefliona  above-men- 
cioned  are  to  be  taken  literally,  ia  which  frveral  parts 
of  the  human  body,  as  the  band,  the  arm.  tbe  esr^ 
and  the  eye,  are  aferibed  to  the  Deity  ; or  that,  when 
our  Saviour  io  a metaphorical  frnfe  calls  himfrlf  a vine, 
and  m door,  thefc  words  were  defigoed  to  be  applied' 
to  him  ftri^y  and  properly,  and  out  by  way  of  iimi* 

Ltodc  only,  aa  ia  the  cafe  tn  all  mctaplion. 

Tht  fourth  kind  of  metonymy  ia  ^at  wherein  the 
adjuoA  ia  pat  for  the  fubjedh,  which  ia  done  in  the 
fame  variety  of  ways  as  the  former.  It  is  theiefore  a 
metonymy  of  tbe  adjuufl.  when  tlie  thing  contained  if 
put  for  t^t  which  contains  it.  As  when  Vlig*!  (ays, 

*'  'Fbcy  He  down  upoa  purple  that  is,  upon  couches 
dyed  with  purple.  And  again,  ” They  crown  the 
wine  i”  meaning  the  bowl  which  coatained  the  wine,  it 
being  the  cultom  of  the  ancients  to  deck  their  bowls 
with  ^rkods  at  their  enteitainmcota.  By  tbefe  empM 
likewife  virtues  and  vices  are  put  for  tbe  perfons  in 
whom  they  are  fmiad.  At  in  that  beautiful  pefkgo 
of  Cicero,  where,  comparing  the  proftigate  army  of 
CatUioe  with  the  forcrj  of  ftate,  be  £iya,  **  Oa 
tliia  fide  modelby  ia  engaged,  on  that  impadence  ; oa 
this  chsftity,  on  that  lewdnefs  ; oa  this  iategrity,  oa 
that  deceit}  on  this  piety,  on  that  profanenefi ; oa 
this  conftmey,  on  that  fury  } on  this  honour,  on  that 
bafeoefi  } on  tUa  Bodoatioov  oa  that  uabridlcd  paiioai 

ia 
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EJecutM.  ia  a verd,  ^R>t7»  ttJBpmnee*  fortitude»  pradenoe,  timet  denotet  the  Ttme  ttiiag  at  ta  hlame  him,  which  is  Elerutioit. 

* 0 ■ ' and  all  virtoet,  en^ge  with  injuftice,  luxurjr,  cowar*  one  wajr  of  talking.  " 

dice,  rtfhocffi,  and  all  Yicei.’'  And  to  tliii  trope  The  fecond  kind  of  fjrnecdoche  putt  the  fpectct  for 
thofe  expreiiiont  are  to  be  referred,  in  which  aop  the  gcnut.  Thus  brfoj  dcootci  any  kind  of  food : 
thing  it  pot  fb(  the  ohjedt  about  which  it  it  convcr-  at  when  a perfoo  ii  faid  /o  gti  bit  h^caJ  by  bit  ialotir. 
iant.  At  in  that  faying  of  the  wife  man,  **  Hope  lo  the  fame  way  of  fpeakiog,  mowy  it  put  for  any 
deferred  makes  the  heart  dck  }*'  where  hope  it  put  for  kind  of  wealth  in  gencraL  AaJ  it  it  aa  uCual  citprrt- 
the  thing  hoped  for.  And  thus  Suetooiut  calU  the  lion  to  fay,  that  wine  dfjiroyt  norir  than  the  fworJi 
emperor  Titus  the  tove  anti  tkiight  of  motAinJ^  whole  that  it,  than  any  hofiUe  armt.  And  the  legal  form  of 
* mthi  and  oliliging  temper  rendered  him  the  olijedt  of  bamAimeot  among  the  Romans  was,  to  prohibit  per- 


thofe  agreeable  afTediont  to  all  perfoni  uud^  hit  go* 
vemment.  A third  ufe  of  this  trope  it  by  putting  a 


foot  the  efk  of  fre  omJ  water  ; that  it,  the  moji  eommom 
and  ordinary  nct^ariot  of  hfe^  in  which  all  others  were 


thing  for  the  time  in  which  it  was  done.  Thus  wc  included. 

f:iy  of  a perfon,  he  bat  ferved  fo  many  campaigntt  mean*  The  third  fpecict  of  tbi^  trope  it,  when  the  effenttal 
ing  fo  many  funmers,  that  fWing  the  ufud  time  in  whole  it  put  for  one  of  ita  parts ; that  it,  either  for 
which  armlet  are  drawn  out  into  the  held.  LaAly,  the  matter  or  form.  Thus,  in  the  oangchlt,  Mary 
by  tbit  metonymy,  the  hgn  is  put  for  the  thing  it  Msgdslen  lays.  They  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  / 
ftgnifieB  ; as,  fZe  fer^re  for  the  regai  dignity^  and  the  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him,  meacing  hit  tody.-^ 


ftgnifiet  ; as,  fZe  ferptre  for  the  regal  dtgnityy  and  the  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him,  meacing  hit  body.-^ 
Jword  for  the  anthority  of  the  magifrate.  So  it  it  ufual  to  fay  of  a deceafed  pei-fon.  He  wat  bu- 

^is  it  a trope  by  which  either  tied  at  feuh  a ime.  And  in  the  infcrlptiom  of  fc- 
cx  L^oiL^^hc  whole  of  a thing  is  put  for  a part  of  it,  or  a part  pulchraX  monuments  we  frequently  meet  wiih  this  ei- 
for  the  whole  ; fo  that  the  two  things,  whofe  ideas  preflion,  Here  liet  fneh  an  9^;  that  is,  hit  ccrjfe.  Nor 
are  prefetited  to  the  mind  in  tbit  trope,  are  internally  arcinAancet  uncommon  iowhich  the  wholebcing  is  put 
* related  to  each  other  : by  which,  as  has  been  Oiown  for  the  form.  'Duiom\krtiQictto(\jt,Thofoperfomlive% 
already,  it  is  difltnguilhed  from  all  the  other  tropes,  who  have  fed  from  the  eonfnement  of  the  body,04  jroma 
In  a jynrcJoehf  the  word  retains  its  proper  fenfe,  and  prijomi  by  perjtmt  muft  neccllarily  be  underAood  their 
the  eaprefiion  is  elliptical,  as  will  appear  by  the  fere*  fetdt,  which  are  here  difUnguilhed  from  and  fet  in  op* 
ral  fpecict  of  it,  wherein  the  clliplit  in  moft  of  the  pofition  to  their  bodiet.  And  fo  Virgil  reprefeott 
examples  it  very, obvious,  aud  may  with  no  great  dif*  Aioest  as  meeting  with  Dido  snd  (bine  of  hit  Trojan 
Acuity  be  fupplied.  Now  a thing  may  be  conAdered  friends  in  the  infernal  regions  { by  which  are  meant 
at  1 whole  in  three  different  reipeffs,  which  logicians  their  ghofe, 

call  an  umverfal,  efential,  aud  integral  whole.  An  The  fourth  kind  of  fynecdoebe  is,  when  either  the 
tmivci-fal  whole  if  soy  genus  with  regard  to  its  fevcral  matter  or  form  is  put  for  the  whole  ^ing.  'V\wi%Jilver 
fpeties ; its,  an  animal  with  refped  to  mankind  and  and /oA/ arc  ufed  to  Agnify  money  made  of  thofe  me< 
bruiet,  or  phih/ophy  with  refpeft  to  the  feveral  arte  talt as  when  we  fay,  / have  fo  mnth  fiver,  or  f much 


and  feienett  cemprifed  under  it.  An  efleotial  whole  gtAd.  And  the  woid  foul,  both  in  our  own  and  other 
coollffs  of  matter  and  form  ; at,  a man  of  body  and  languages,  is  put  for  the  whole  perfon.  So  with  ui,  m 
foul.  And  an  integral  whole  is  any  body  or  quantity,  merry  Joult  and  a dull  foul  i in  Cicero,  de<vr  fouit  ; and 
with  ref[)cfi  to  the  fcveral  parts  of  which  the  matter  in  Horace,  candid  fault,  are  all  ufed  in  this  tropical 
of  it  is  compofed,  and  into  which  it  may  be  divided  : fenfe.  But  this  way  of  fpcaking  occurs  nowhere 
as,  an  human  body  with  rtfpcA  to  its  feveral  members } more  frequently  than  in  the  facred  writtni^t.  Thus, 
or  a year,  as  dtvifible  into  months,  weeks,  and  days*  for  inftaoce,  it  is  ftid,  rill  the  fouls  which  came  with 
And  thus  rhetoric  is  an  integral  whole  in  refpe^  to  Jacob  into  Egypt,  meaning  the  perjonj.  And  again, 
the  fourparu  tbnt  compc'fc  it  { namely,  invention,  dif*  The  foul  that  fnneth  it  fall  £e ; from  which  expref- 
pufition,  elocution,  and  pronunciation.  So  likewife  Aon,  and  others  of  the  like  import,  foole  perfont,  by 
any  aggregate  body,  at  a civil  cotiimunity,  which  is  not  sUendii^  to  the  nature  of  this  trope,  have  been 
diviAHe  into  thofe  who  govern  and  are  governed  $ or  crroncoufly  led  to  infer  that  the  foul  it  nuturally  mor- 
tny  army,  conAding  of  the  general  and  his  foldicrt*  tal.  But  fumetimes  only  part  of  the  matter  lUndt  to 
As  a whole  therefore,  in  each  of  thefe  acceptations  of  expreis  the  whole  cffence  or  being.  So  we  imitate  thd 
the  word,  is  frequently  put  fur  a part,  and  a part  for  jLatins  in  uAng  the  word  caput  or  bead  to  denote  either 
the  whole  | hence  arife  Ax  fpecict  or  Ibrts  of  fyoec-  a perfon  or  thing.  For,  as  with  them  leptdum  laput,  fo 
duchc.  with  us  a witty  bead,  AgniArt  the  fame  at  a man  of  wit* 

The  Arff  of  thefe  putt  the  genus  for  the  fpecict.^  And  in  the  fame  fenfe,  fo  many  head  of  ctittU  means  /a 
Thus,  virtue  in  general  is  fnmetimes  ufed  to  denote  main  entire  cattle. 

fome  particular  ^rt  of  virtue.  As  when  Cicero  men*  By  the  Aftb  fort  of  fyncoJoche,  the  whole  of  any 
tions  virtue  as  one  of  the  four  quallAcstions  necelTiry  ftatcrisJ  thing  arqiuntity,  wbethet  continued  or  di4 
in  a general,  he  means  greatnefs  of  mind.  And  fo  per*  creu,  is  put  for  a part  of  it.  So  when  Cicero  fays, 
foos  are  often  commended  for  inftanccsof  virtue  (hown  A war  is  Idmiled  through  the  whole  worlds  in  compliment 
in  their  condu^  which  refpe^  only  fome  Angle  vir*  to  his  country,  he  calls  the  Roman  empire  the  world. 
toe,  as  juftice,  temperance,  or  the  like  : And  in  this  And  this  eipreffion  it  alfo  ufed  by  hitlorians.  Thus 
(enik  Cicero  caUs  Clodius  a deadly  animal.  So  when  Cornelius  Nepos,  fpeaking  of  the  quarrel  betsreen 
our  Saviour  commifllons  bis  apoftlcs  to  pretech  the  Mark  Antony  and  Augudut,  tells  ut,  that  ecuh  of 
g9^pd  to  every  creeanre,  the  meaning  is,  every  rauanal  -them  defrtd  to  be  lord  oj  the  world.  And  in  like  man* 
sreatwe.  Aad  tkua  likewife,  to  taUt  to  a perfon  fome*  ttcr  St  l«uke  fays,  There  went  out  a decree  fom  C^eir 

3 H 2 Hngu/htr, 


a perfon  or  thing.  For,  as  with  them  leptdum  laput,  fo 
with  ut  a witty  bead,  AgniAes  the  fame  at  a man  of  wit. 
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(locMtoo.  that  aV  ^'orlJ  Jhculd  It  taxfd.  So  m Si 

Paul  s ihipOiTeck,  it  ii  Thty  r,tn  tht  Jht{>  fl- 
* grouml,  that  is,  tltr  bead Qf  htr,  for  It  I«  pliin  by  what 

toUow<t,  that  ih^  iHrn  was  luofe.  AikI  au  to  difcrete 
quantity,  our  Saviour,  ufinjf  this  irop<,  faid  he  Jhould 
be  three  (Ltjj  find  three  in  the  heart  of  tie  earth. 

*nK>u^(h  he  di  1 not  continue  three  whole  days  and 
nights  in  the  ^rave,  but  only  part  of  the  tirft  and  third 
di-y,  and  the  whole  ferond  «iiy,  with  the  two  whole 
nights  between  the  hr  d and  third  day,  accor^Hn?  to 
a)ur  way  of  reckoning.  For  he  was  buried  on  TriJay 
ill  the  rsfterooon,  aud  reded  in  the  grave  that  night, 
with  the  following  day,  which  was  the  Jewilh  Sab- 
b'vth,  and  was  rifen  on  the  isomiug  of  the  next  day. 
»So  that  v^c  mull  necefiarily  have  lecourfc  to  this  fy- 
nccioche,  which  puts  the  whole  for  the  purt,  to  clear 
up  tlint  event. 

by  this  kind  of  fynecdoche,  alfo,  the  plural  number 
is  fometimes  put  for  fhc  Hogular.  Thus  St  Matthew 
lay  s,  7he  thie*oes  •u'ho  «rrr  eruei/ied  tvtth  our  Saviour 
revi/fd  him:  though  it  is  plain  from  St  Luke,  that 
only  on<  of  them  did  fo.^  It  may  alfo  be  referred  to 
this  iropr,  when  a certain  number  is  put  for  an  un* 
certain  one.  So  it  is  an  ufual  way  of  exprellion  to 
fay,  J have  feen  or  done  fueh  a thing  on  hundred  or  a 
th-yf.tnj  tm-i  ; when  perhaps  fo  many  arc  not  really 
intended,  but  only  is  generd  fomc  conllderable  num- 

bcT, 

'I'he  fixth  and  lad  kind  of  fynecdoche  puts  a part 
of  any  material  thing  or  quantiiy  for  the  whole  of  it- 
So  wc  fay  of  a man,  He  Jht/tert  himfelf  under  fuch  an 
(,ne*e  roof;  that  is,  in  his  hou/e.  y\ud  of  a fleet,  that 
\\  eonfjlt  c/"/o  many  fail  j meaning, yi  And 

by  thia  trope,  that  is  aferibed  to  a tingle  perl^  which 
was  done  by  the  affilUnce  of  others,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  them  : As  when  it  is  faid,  that  Hanniba/ 
i.dtd  forty  thoufand  Romans  at  the  battle  of  Cannes: 
For  an  army  U .in  aggregate  body,  of  which  the  gc- 
iitial  is  the  head,  and  confequcnily  the  chief  part  of 
it.  And  to  iliib  k'od  of  fynecdoche  may  alfo  be  re- 
tened  fuck  expuiuons  In  which  the  lingular  number 

put  for  the  plural : ni  if  one  Ihould  fay,  A man  u 
iuiLle  to  le  mijltd  by  the  infuence  of  irregular  pajjions  ; 
uicaninv'  all  or  mankind  in  general.  Or  when  Icfs 
than  the  real  numl>er  is  put  lor  any  round  number: 
*J'hus  fume  ancient  WTiters,  when  they  fpeak  of  tite 
Grecian  armada  thatcan.c  againil  Troy,  call  it  a fleet 
of  J theufand  Jhips\  though,  according  to  Homer’s 
Ullt  it  contained  And  fo  likewife  the  Greek 

interpreters  of  the  Old  Tcflamcnt  arc  ufually  called 
the  Seventy;  whereas,  in  reality,  they  were  fcvciity- 
tW'O. 

i7  IV.  fr/yey.  This  is  a trofse  in  vuhieh  one  contrary  h 

fzt.  fed  ly  unather:  As  if  any  one  Ihould  fay,  k^eii 
luftraieii.  k when  at  the  larr.e  t:ire  his  dclign  is  to  intimate 
that  the' thing  was  iU  done.  So  that,  by  ibis  manner 
cf  expreOiun,  the  fpeaker  appear*  to  mean  fomething 
contiary  to  the  feufe  of  the  word  he  makes  ufc  or. 
Kot  that  the  word  U changed  from  its  ufual  flgniti- 
caiion  ; but  by  the  circumflances  attending  the  ex- 
prcflioD,  wc  perceive  the  contrary  to  what  is  fpokco 
L intended.  Quintilian  obfetves,  that  an  irony  may 
be  known  one  m thefe  three  ways:  **  By  the  manner 
of  pronunciation,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  perfon  or 
tbe  thing.  Fur  (as  be  adds ) where  any  of  thcic  do 


not  luit  with  the  words,  it  is  pUia  the  tpfaker  intends  aiocanaii- 
the  contrary.'*  The  irony  is  very  plain  from  the  - » 

manner  of  pronunciation  in  that  palT'gc  of  Terence, 
where  bimo,  Ipcaking  to  his  i(.rvaQt  by  wiy  of  re- 
proof, fays,  You  have  taken  great  care  indeed.*’ 

From  the  circumftanccs  of  the  perfon,  w!icn  Cicero, 
mddrefCog  to  Catiline,  fays,  “ He  went  t»>  your  com- 
panion, that  esteeUent  mast,  Marcus  MarccUiis.**  \\  oen 
be  calls  him  an  excellent  man,  it  is  evident  he  rocaos 
ibc  contrary  ; btcaufe  no  good  man  would  be  a com- 
panion  wf  Catiline.  And  when  he  begins  hia  oratioa 
for  Ligaiius  with  Lying,  “ Cxfar,  this  is  a new 
crime,  and  never  heard  ol  till  now,**  the  thing  he 
is  fpeakiog  of  ihows  it  to  be  an  irony  \ ft-r  it  wai 
not  new,  as  ail  who  were  prefent  very  well  under- 
flood. 

The  fuhjc£ls  of  irony  are  vices  and  foUica  of  all 
kinda.  And  this  way  of  expofing  them  U often  more 
ctfe^ual  than  ferioui  reafoning  : For  many  perfons^ 
who,  cither  from  temper  or  want  of  refletdioo,  cannot 
be  moved  by  the  force  of  an  argumera,  are  not  proof 
Bgsinll  the  poignancy  of  wit  and  raillery.  And  there- 
fore we  find  the  molt  grave  and  ferious  perfons  have 
nut  declined  the  ufc  of  this  trope  upon  proper  occa- 
lions.  Socrates,  whom  the  oracle  pronounced  the 
wiUil  man  of  his  age,  gave  fo  much  Ibto  it,  that  he 
got  the  name  of  that  i$,  ihtdroH.  In  the  facred 
writings  wc  have  a remarkable  inflance  of  it  in  the 
prophet  Eltjah,  where  he  challenges  the  priells  of 
Baal  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  deity  : For  it  is  fxid 
cxprdtly,  **  He  mocked  them,  and  laid,  Cry  aloud, 
fur  he  is  a god  ; either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  purfuing, 
or  he  is  on  a journey,  or  peradventure  he  fleepeth,  and 
mud  be  awaked.**  And  Solomon  lakes  the  like  me- 
thod  to  espufe  the  lollies  of  youth  this  ironical 
apudrophe,  **  Rejoice,  O young  man,  in  thy  youth,’* 
with  what  follows,  which  is  all  irontcaL  Nay,  our 
Saviour  himfelf  thought  ht  thus  to  reprove  the  Jcwiih 
doctors,  when  he  fays,  **  Full  well  ye  rejeA  the  com- 
mandment of  God,  that  ye  may  keep  your  own  trxdi- 
lit*n  Where,  by  the  words  fuii  well,  or,  as  it  is  in 
the  original,  it  is  very  evident  that  a feverc  re- 

primand was  intended. 

An  irony  is  ufed  on  a variety  of  occaflons,  as  we 
Ihatl  ihow  from  fume  indances  in  Cicero.  Sometimes 
he  applies  it  in  a way  of  jed  and  bsmer : As  when  he 
lays,  “ W'c  have  much  rcafon  to  bcHtvc  the  moded 
m.tn  would  not  afle  him  fur  bia  debt,  when  be  purfues 
his  life.”  At  other  times  by  way  of  infult  and  deri- 
lion:  Thus  when  he  would  reprclent  the  forces  of  Ca- 
liliile  as  mean  and  contemptible,  O terrible  war, 

(fays  he),  in  which  this  band  of  rakes  are  to  march 
under  Caiilinel  Draw  out  all  your  garrifons  againd 
this  formidable  body.’*  Again,  at  other  times,  to 
give  the  greater  force  to  his  argument,  he  would  feem 

it  were  by  tliis  trope  to  rccal  and  correct  what  he 
had  faid  before  ; as  in  his  oration  fur  Milo  : But  it 

is  foolilh  in  us  to  compare  Dtufus,  Africanus,Pompey, 
and  ourfelvts,  with  Clodiua ; all  our  calamities  were 
tolerable,  but  no  one  can  patiently  bear  tbe  death  of 
Clodius.”  Now  the  charaAcr  of  Clodius  was  fo  well 
known,  that  all  who  were  prefent  mud  be  feollblc  he 
meant  the  contrary.  And,  to  name  no  more,  an  iro* 
oy  IS  never  ufed  to  greater  advantage,  than  when  it 
is  followed  immediately  by  fomcUiiog  very  dinging. 
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kldcjiiwi.  Thus,  fpfakl’ng  of  Plfo,  he  f*y»i  “ You  have  lieard 
• ' this  ph«lo(ophcr  : he  dvnie«  that  he  was  ever  defirous 

of  a triumph.”  And  then  addriHintC  himfclf  to  him, 
he  immediately  adds,  O wretch!  when  you  de- 
ftioycd  the  fenate,  fold  its  authority,  fiibjcdcd  your 
confulstc  to  the  tribune,  overturned  the  Itatc,  lie* 
trayed  my  life  and  fal'ety  for  the  reward  ot  a pro- 
vince; if  you  did  rot  defire  a triumph,  what  can  you 
pretend  you  did  not  defite  V*  This  mutt  effeCtuaily 
confound  the  falfe  ^avity  at  that  time  aflumcd  by 
Pifo. 


Art.  II.  Secondary  Troprs. 

SfCi/jLy  StcONDARY  TROPes  aft  fo  Called,  becaufe  they  are 
Tf«|e»  fi-  all  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  former,  and  may  Sc  re* 
r*  ”**fcricd  to  fome  or  other  of  them,  ihouglt  they  have  re- 
n e*’ii”  ceived  different  names- 

a»me.  to  They  arc  chiefly  eu?bl  in  number ; Anfonmafiti^ 
tlK  (orma  Ccmmunica/ion.  Liiofa,  Sufi^rruijmf  Catmhrfjit^ 

boitt  Mtiai'fjit,  and  Allr^ory>  The  tl.rec  fir'll  of 
thcfc  arc  llmple  tropes,  and  miy  all  be  referred  to  ■ 
SynctJ.  <hc,  But  the  five  latl  are  of  a mixed  or  com- 
* plex  nature,  and  not  confined  to  any  one  of  the  pri- 
mary tropes;  a»  will  appear  in  treating  upon  them  in 
order.  * ^ 

^59  I,  A common  or  general  word  is  fometime^  ufed  for 
proper  n,imc  of  fome  j-irtieitlar  thing  or  perfon 
•ibibywa)  which  upon  any  account  is  eminent  ami  remark.^  le. 
can-  So  we  fay,  He  u f^vme  19  ibe  ri/y,  or  be  otmr  f*9m  the  cU 

Jrauk”*  BiHe,  So  likcwifc,  in  fpcaking  of  perfor.s,  the 
^le.  oraltir  is  ufed  for  Cicero,  ti/e  for  Homer  or  Virgil, 
and  ibe  philo/upher  fur  Arillotie  : and  it  ia  not  unufual 
to  fay  the  apoJiU,  when  we  mean  St  Pa^l,  On  the 
contrary,  the  proper  names  of  things  or  perfons  arc 
fometirsies  applied  to  any  other  of  the  fame  chara^cr. 
Thus  we  ufe  the  word  gofpti  for  any  certain  and  un- 
doubted truth.  And  Coribagia'un  faith  proverbially 
flood  for  the  greateil  falfcho^^  and  deceit  among  the 
Romans.  With  the  Greeks,  HerevUs  fignified  Ajireng 
ibon^  l^ejlttr  a •yAfe  martf  and  Jrui  a beggar;  and  the 
names  of  Samfen,  Soiem9n,  and  now  anfAcr  the 

like  chara^ers.  Both  thefc  ways  of  expreflion  arc 
often  very  emphatical,  and  heighten  the  idea  mure 
than  where  thiogB  arc  cxprelTcd  by  their  own  name. 
To  call  a good  orator  C’lVrro,  or  an  excellent  j oet  a 
/t(onJ  Vitgilt  includes  not  o ily  an  encomium  upon  the 
arts  themfelves,  but  leads  the  mind  to  what  is  moll 
pcrfecl  in  them,  and  was  peculiar  to  thofc  perfons, 
Thcfe  forms  of  fpecch  are  called  antmamaha.,  and 
come  properly  under  a fynecdochc;  for  in  the  former 
the  whole  is  put  for  a part,  and  in  the  latter  a p ut  for 
the  whole. 

^ II.  Nothing  is  more  common  with  orators,  than  a 

efpertau  change  of  perfons.  Sometimes,  to  avoid  envy,  and 
ecmin:n  prevent  the  imputation  of  pride,  in  allumingto  them- 
watory.  feUes  the  praife  of  any  laudable  aClion,  they  afcrlbc 
it  to  their  hearers,  and  do  not  fay,  tur,  but  y tfui  fo 
and  fo.  A\  other  times,  when  it  is  nccefliiy  to  vtmind 
them  of  fometbisg  which  they  have  done  amifs,  or  to 
cautioQ  them  agaioll  fome  wrong  ftep  for  the  future  ; 
to  prevent  giving  offence,  they  lake  it  upon  thrm- 
fclvcs,  or  at  Raff  join  tbcmfclvcs  with  them,  and  do 
jK)t  laji  you  havf  done  tih,  or  do  not  you  do  tbit  / but; 
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we  bare  done  i/,  or  let  ut  not  do  U.  And  agnin,  at  other  EVtiiri-.*n. 
times,  in  compliment  to  their  hearers,  they  join  them  — v-— ^ 
aj  partners  in  the  commcndaolc  anions  or  virtues  of  • 
otlier  perfons;  as  when  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
is  brought  in  to  fliare  the  praife  anTing  from  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  wife  counfeU  or  victorious  arms.  Such  w^ays 
of  fpeaking  often  occur  l>oth  in  Demoffbencs  and  Ci- 
cero. 'riiey  arc  called  eommunicothnt  and  come  pro- 
pel ly  under  a fyneck'.oche  of  the  whole.  6i 

III.  On  the  contrary,  the  e is  a mode  of  fpecch,  l-ifotcs, 
in  which,  by  denying  the  contrary,  mote  is  intended 
than  the  word^  cxpid’s.  This  w.iy  of  fpeaking  ii  * 

cd  i'tMei  t and  is  often  ufed  for  lake  of  mudeliy  where  more  Is 
3 prrfim  is  kd  to  fay  any  thing  in  his  own  pr.«iA;,  ormea«t  thaa 
to  foften  an  cxprcQiuu  which  in  direcl  terras  might 
fjund  harlh  or  give  offence.  As  if  one  fhould  fay,  I 
do  not  commend  you  for  that ; meaning,  / grtetiy  dij<.i.m* 


mend  or  ihme  yu  for  it  : wlurc  moic  being  under- 
flood  than  the  words  exprrfsly  denote,  It  is  propeiiy 
a fynecdochc  of  the  pan.  Not  that  this  manner  of 


fpeaking  is  always  to  be  fo  mterpreteJ  ; but  where  it 
is  net,  there  is  n«  trope  ; which  muff  he  judged  of  by 
the  circuniflances  of  the  difeourfe.  But  that  it  fix* 


qticntiy  is  f«.  ufed,  might  be  cafily  Ihown  from  many 
inffanccs  ; though  it  will  be  fulndent  to  mention  two 
or  three.  Cicero  fpe-kiug  of  Cotta,  calls  him  no  m/.iu 
orator^  whom  he  had  juil  calhd  a tery  great  crjtor. 

And  he  fays  of  Van-o,  that,  '*  he  puriued  his  ffudics 
not  without  induflry  ; and  afterwards  gives  him  the 
charaiMcr  **  of  a mm  of  the  greateff  application.** 

Which  pafTagef,  compared  together,  plainly  (hour  the 
import  of  thofc  negative  expreifions.  And  4 friend  of 
CiCCTO,  writing  to  him,  begins  his  letter  thus  : “ Al- 
though I .am  fenfiUe  the  news  1 fcn.l  you  will  not  be 
very  plcafeiu.”  This  news  was  concerning  the  death 
of  itnother  friend  of  Cicero's;  and  there  by  the  wor^a 
fi'J  wy  pieujhtit,  muft,  to  be  fure,  be  meant  wry  un* 
pleafant  and  melaneboiy  i hut  he  chofc  that  cxprclltjn' 
in  the  beginning  of  hes  letur,  as  the  foiiell  and  Icall 
/hocking,  the  better  to  prepare  him  fi>r  tlie  foliowing 
account  of  what  that  nc  ws  was.  And  in  t!us  way  inter- 
preters explain  that  pafTige  in  8t  Matthew:  And tlon 
Bethlehem  in  the  land  of  fuJah  are  not  the  lead  among  the 
prince*  of 'Judih  ; where,  by  no/  the  leajlf  they  undtr- 
fland  the  greuhj!^  or  very  greats  upon  account  ol  the 
honour  it  received  by  the  birth  of  our  Sav:our,  as  the 
words  irnTTicdistcly  lolluwing  pRIuiy  iiuiraate. 

JV.  When  any  difplcafing  or  ungrateful  thing  Isun^rtatefuT 
etprclTed  by  a more  foft  and  agreeable  word,  it  is  call-Uji:»e»  f«fe. 
ed  tuphemtjm.  And  as  the  word  made  tile  of  ia  cithcr**'“  ^ 
conlruy  to  the  proper  word,  or  only  diffen  nt  ft^n^  ^ 
it,  it  m.iy  be  referred  to  different  tropes.  The  Latina 
have  a foft  way  of  exprclTing  their  dtfregard  to  a per- 
fi>n,  by  faying  va/eat  ; which  wc  have  borrowed  from, 
them,  and  fay,/^rr  him  well.  When  the  contrary  be- 
ing intended  to  what  is  expreffed,  it  comes  prcpeily 
under  an  irony.  And  as  the  word  death  carries  in  ic 
an  idea  that  is  Jifagreeable  to  human  nature,  iaffead 
of  faying  a perfon  is  dead,  wc  often  fay  he  i*  deeeafed, 
or  departed ; which  wc  have  alfo  taken  from  the  La- 
tins, who  ufe  the  words  dcejftt  and  eddit  in  the  fame 
fenfe.  So  that  in  both  languages  it  comes  under  a 
fynecdochc  of  the  rvhole : to  depart  out  of  life  being 
one  fort  of  departure.  But  when  the  evangetiff  fpeak- 
ing  of  Stephen;  who  was  flened  to  death;  rxprdfes  it 
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by  that  he  fell  ojletp 

• phor,  taken  from  the  Hmilitude  between  the  death  of 
. n good  nun  and  ilsep. 

Ciuch'ciu.  ^ ' Caiaebrt/is  fignlfici  in  general  any  harfti  trope, 
or  harft\  though  it  i«  mod  commonly  found  In  metaphora.  It 
tioptfi.  ii  pnncipiUy  ufed  by  poeui,  wlio  make  choice  of  it  for 
iioTcIty,  or  to  enforce  an  expreflion,  where  the  proper 
word  cloea  not  feem  ftrong  enough.  A*  when  Miltcm, 
in  deferibing  the  angel  Raphacl'idcfcent  from  heaven, 
f:>y»,  he 

hetiveen  nuorUt  and  wtrlJi  ; * 

tOiere  the  novelty  of  the  word  enlivens  the  image  more 
t!:an  if  he  had  f.  il  JTtes.  Dot  it  ii  forrictimes  found  in 
the  graveft  authors,  and  even  in  the  facred  wniiogi. 
So  wc  reail  of  the  Llohl  of  the  grape.  And  Solomon 
fayt,  the  horfe-ireeb  bath  ievo  daughters.  In  all  thefe  in- 
(lancca  the  trope  i>  a metAphor.  But  when  St  John 
fj»)i  in  the  Revcialiona,  I turned  to  fee  /iv  \tdte  that 
fpaie  to  met  **  1‘^  • metor)Tiiy  of  the  adjiin^j  the 
word  voiee  being  put  for  the  perfon  who  uttered  it. 
In  St  Matthew  we  read  of  5‘i«i0'i  the  Up>er ; not  that 
he  wai  then  a leper,  but  had  been  fo,  ami  was  cured; 
which  »•  a Jynecdo<he  of  the  part.  And  when  a crimi- 
nal  ii  faid  to  have  bad  bis  rt^tvardf  that  ii,  hia  puuifli- 
ment,  it  in  an  irony. 

VI.  Hyperbole  is  the  boldeft  of  all  tropes  ; for  it  ex 
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the  bnideft  cecdt  the  ftriA  bounds  of  truth,  and  reprefents  things 
rf  *11  - . ... 

tropes. 


either  greater  or  left,  better  or  worfe,  than  they  really 
are..  But  the  reprefentatinn  i«  made  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  not  to  impofe  on  the  hcarera.  For  an  byfKrbde 
is  not  ufed  to  define  or  defcrif»e  any  thing  accurately, 
but  only  to  magnify  or  deprefs  it  in  a conhdcrable  de- 
gree, when  we  either  cannot  or  do  hot  choofc  to  re- 
prefent  it  exa^Hy.  The  cxcefs  in  this  trope  is  called 
ouxtfii  ; as  when  wc  fiy  of  any  thing  that  is  very 
h*gh,  r‘r  reaches  to  the  Jkies.  The  defed,  or  contrary 
extreme,  is  termed  mti^t  t So  are  fay  of  a very  lean 
perfon,  be  it  rotbing  but  Jbin  and  bonest  or  a mere JheUtm. 
It  is  principally  metaphorical,  but  fometimei  taken 
from  other  tropes.  When  Saul  and  Jonathan  are  faid 
to  hav*  t-cen  freifer  than  eaglett  and  fronger  than  AW, 
the  exprcflion  is  founded  in  Umilitude,  and  is  therefore 
a metaphor.  When,  indead  of  faying  Cato  waa  a ve- 
ry virtuous  man,  the  bifluri^n  calls  liim  the  inuige  of 
n'triut ; it  is  an  hyberbolical  metonamy  of  the  adjun^ 
for  the  fubjeA.  And  .when  we  read  in  tlie  Mofaic 
hiftory  of  ediet  fenced  up  to  Ararm,  there  is  a fynecdorin. 
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thil  it  a beaatifbl  meta-  la  thxt  exprrffion  there  tt  t ORttlepIit.  For  the  wswd  Hooboa. 

Mar'tut,  by  a fynadoebet  or  aMtonomofat  it  pot  for  aay ' 
ambitiout  and  turbulent  perfon  ; and  this  again,  by  a 
metonymy  of  the  caufe,  fo>  the  ill  efie^t  of  fuch  a tem- 
per to  the  public.  So  that  Sylla's  meaning,  dtvefted 
of  thefe  tropes,  was,  that  Carfar  would  prove  the  moft 
dangerous  perfon  to  the  Roman  date  that  ever  waa 
bred  in  ft:  which  afterwards  proved  true  in  the  event. 

So  when  Virgil,  deferibing  that  part  of  the  Africaa 
coaft  where  .A^cas  anived  with  bis  Oi;ps,  fays,  A dart 
euood  Lung  over  it  / the  w ofd  dart,  by  a metnoymy  of 
the  elfcft,  is  pi^t  forJbad\t  ar:d  that  again  by  the  fame 
trope  fur  tbicl  ; for  bis  mcAoing  is,  a tbiet  wood.  Hut 
the  vordi  of  Uidu,  in  the  fame  poet,  contaia  a larger 
gradation,  when  Ihc  lays, 

Happy,  ab  truly  happy,  had  I bem, 

Jf  Trojan  Jbips  our  eaafis  had  never  fern. 

In  which  cxprrfTion,  iirft  by  1 metonymy  of  the  ad* 
the  fhipa  are  put  for  the  Trojans  in  the  fhipi: 
and  thefe,  l^y  a fynecdoebe  of  the  whole,  fur  ^ocat, 
who  was  one  of  them  ; and  again  hia  arriving  cm  the 
coaR,  by  a metonymy  of  the  caufe,  for  her  feeing  himi 
and  laQly,  her  feeing  him,  by  the  facne  trope,  u>r  the 
pflton  /he  had  for  him.  So  that  her  meaning  is,  ihe 
had  been  happy,  if  (he  had  never  entertained  a paiTioo 
for  .£neat.  This  trope  is  more  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  ports  than  in  orators,  as  they  take  greater  li- 
berty in  uHng  didani  allufions  than  is  fuited  to  that 
prfpicuity  of  expreflion  whuh  is  required  in  oratory. 

But  8P  Quintilian  has  well  obierved,  all  the  interme- 
diate links  of  the  chain  in  this  trope  are  of  no  further 
ufe  than  to  lead  the  mind  ^radu.lly  from  the  ttrfl  to 
the  lid,  the  better  to  perceive  tlicir  conacAion.  As 
in  the  exam^  lad  meniiuDcd,  relating  to  Dido,  if  wc 
diopall  the  intervening  Reps,  and  coonedf  the  words 
cxprcHcd  with  what  is  dircftly  intended,  they  will  be 
found  to  contain  a very  remote  caufe  put  for  the  ef- 
fet^,  whiih  comes  under  a metonymy.  On  the  contra* 
ry,  in  the  fecond  example,  where  dark  (lands  for  tbiek, 
the  effe^  is  put  for  a remote  caufe.  And  the  Hrd, 
which  is  fuunJed  in  a fimilitudc  ol  temper  between  Cs* 
far  and  Marius,  belongs  to  a metaphor,  ^ 

VIII.  Allegory.  As  a metalcpfli  coaprifew  fcvcral I 
tropes  in  one  word,  fo  this  is  a continuation  of  feveral  ronum- 


tropes  in  one  or  mure  fantencca.  Thus  Cicero  fays, b®" , 
*♦  Fortune  provided  you  no  licld,  in  which  your  vir- 
tue  could  run  and  difplay  itfelf  >'*  where  the  words 


But  ii  a irisn  of  weak  Gghl  be  faid  to  be  eag1c  eye<l.  It  feld  and  run  are  mataphors  taken  trom  corporeal 


IS  an  irony,  'niofc  hyperboles  which  are  cxprcfTcd 
comparatively,  arc  commonly  mod  emphatical,  becaufe 
they  (how  a peculiarity  in  the  excefs.  To  fay  a tiling 
is  as  light  as  a ftetther,  carries  the  idea  very*  far  ; but  to 
(ay  h it  lighter^  not  only  carries  it  dill  farther,  but  alfu 
heightens  it,  by  leaving  the  mind  at  an  uncerUinty 
where  to  fix  tlic  limits. 

VH.  Sometimes  two  or  more  tropes,  and  thofc  of 
diiVtTcnl  kind,  arc  contained  un  ^ler  one  word  i fo 
Of  more  feverU  gradations,  r>r  intervening  fenfes,  come 

tf'>pe«  ere  between  the  word  that  is  cxprclTcd,  and  the  thing  de- 
meini  un-  bgned  hy  it.  And  this  is  called  a metelepjii.  'Fhc 
conted.A  between  Sylls  and  Marius  proved  very  fatal 
to  the  Roman  Rate.  Julius  Csfar  was  then  a young 
man.  But  Sylla  obferving  bisa'piring  grniui,  faid  of 
him,  **  In  one  Cefar  there  are  many  Manufea.’*  Now 


der  ooe 
work 


things,  end  ap'ilie.d  to  the  mind.  And  in  another 
pafTiij'te,  fpeaking  uf  himfcif,  he  fays,  **  Nor  was  1 fb 
timorous,  that  after  i had  Rerred  the  (hip  of  the  Rate 
through  the  grratcll  (lorins  and  waves,  and  brought 
her  fate  into  port,  1 (hould  fear  the  cloud  of  your  fore* 
h<-ad,  or  your  culleague's  peRileiit  breath.  1 Caw  other 
winds,  1 perceived  other  Rorms,  1 did  not  withdraw 
from  otlier  impending  tempeRs  ; but  expufed  myfelf 
finglylothcm  (or  the  common  fafciy."  Here  the  Hate 
is  compared  to  a (lijs  and  all  the  things  faid  of  it  un- 
der that  image  are  cxprcfTrd  in  metaphors  made  ufe  of 
tt>  ftgnify  the  dangers  with  which  it  had  keen  threat- 
ened. And  indeed  allegories  generally  condfl  of  me* 
tapburs } which  being  the  moft  beautiful  trope,  1 nom- 
ber  of  them  well  ehofeo  and  put  together  is  one  of 
the  Raell  and  brighteU  oroamenu  u language,  and 
5 exceed# 
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tlooiri'>«.  eictedt » mettpltor  U luftre,  i$  a conftellatioa 
' (k>ci  a (irparaic  ftir.  It  ii  true,  that  allegoriei  are 
fofnetim«t  found  in  other  tropeij  but  thii  is  very  rare, 
la  that  known  expreflion  of  7Vrencc,  the  tropes  are 
lU  metonymies : tVuhout  Certt  and  Bacchus^  y<smi 
gro^i  ;that  is,  divefled  of  the  tropes,  IVitho^tmeat 
snd  drink,  I'yvt  dtt.  And  Samfon^s  riddle  >•  made  up 
of  fynecdoihes  : **  Out  cf  the  eat*  r came  forth  meat, 
and  out  of  the  ftror?  came  forth  fweetnrfi.**  But 
there  is  no  fmail  flcitl  required  in  the  right  manaj^c 
meat  of  allegories  For  cart  ihould  be  taken,  that 
the  fame  kind  of  trope  be  carried  through  the  whole, 
£b  at  to  cumpofe  one  uniform  and  coniillent  fcl  of 
yens  : ocherwife  they  drcf»  tip  a chimera,  a thing  tb^.t 
has  no  caiftence,  and  of  which  the  mind  can  form  no 
perception.  And,  as  Quintilinn  fays  s^rry  ]*.iftly,  “ to 
begin  with  a tcmpcH  and  end  with  a hrr,  would  be 
▼fry  ridiculous  and  unnatural.’*  It  is  likewife  very 
■eceHiiry  that  the  sllurtons  be  all  plain  and  evldtoi, 
ffperially  where  the  name  of  the  thing  nlludcd  to  is 
not  expieffcd.  Thefe  arc  called  pure  nlJf^oriet.  As 
that  of  Cicero  : “ So  it  hapj>en<,  that  f,  whtife  bufi- 
■eft  it  is  to  repel  the  darts,  and  hejl  the  wounds,  am 
obliged  to  sppear  before  the  adverfariea  have  thrown 
any  dart  $ and  they  are  allowed  a time  to  attack  us, 
when  it  will  not  be  in  our  powerto  avnidthe  afTiult}  and 
tf  they  throw  a puifonous  dart,  which  they  feem  {>re> 
pared  to  do,  we  fhall  have  no  opportunity  to  sp|dy  a 
remedy.**  The  tropes  here  arc  alt  taken  from  mili- 
tary affairs,  without  any  intimation  what  they  are  ap- 
plied to.  But  that  is  plain  from  the  coutext  of  the 
diArourfr.  For  he  is  fpraking  of  the  difadvantages  he 
laboured  under  in  defending  his  client  agaiod  thofc  of 
the  oppofife  fi  le,  aud  fo  applies  to  the  bar  thofe 
terms  which  were  proper  to  the  field.  Buf  where  the 
teference  is  sot  evident,  it  becomes  a riddle:  which 
IS  nothing  tlfe  hut  an  obfctire  allegory.  To  avoid  thU, 
therefore,  the  bell  wsiter*  generally  ufe  what  they  call 
wimtti  alltf^ritt  f that  is,  fuch  wherein  the  proper  name 
of  the  thing  is  eaprcflVd,  which  the  whole  fimili- 
•ode  irfpects.  Of  this  kind  is  that  in  the  fpecth  of 
king  Philip  of  Macedon,  given  us  by  Juflin,  where  he 
fays,  “ 1 perceive  that  cloui!  of  a dreidful  and  bloody 
war  arifing  in  Italy,  and  a thundei-flartn  from  the 
weft,  which  will  fill  all  places  with  a large  fhower  of 
Mb<h1,  wherever  the  timjieft  of  vidory  (hall  cany  it." 
The  proper  words  tudr,  tJoodf  and  viBort,  l>eing  join- 
sd  to  the  tropes  e/euJf  and  in  this  fen- 

fence,  render  the  leveral  parts  of  the  limiUtude  plain 
and  evident.  Quintilian  thinki  thofc  allegories  moft 
Waatifui,  where  the  whole  fiv.dlitude  is  eiprrfTcd,  and 
thnfe  words,  which  in  their  proper  feafe  relate  to  one 
•f  the  two  things  hefAeen  which  the  comparifon  ia 
made,  are  allegorically  applied  to  the  other  i As  when 
Cornelius  Nepos  fays  uf  Atticus,  If  that  pilot 
gains  she  greateft  irpufition  who  preferves  his  ihip 
an  a ! oillerous  and  rocky  fca;  ought  not  he  to  be 
fbooght  R mao  of  finguljr  prudence,  who  arrived  in 
. fsfety  throngh  fu  many  and  fu  great  civil  tempeUsr* 
Thrie  are  the  aUegorica  with  whidi  orators  are  chiefly 
eonctrnrd. 

» ^ 2.  Of  Figurm 

T»ff  term  Teems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 

«bc»  the  difiOTnt  babiu  lod  geftioes  of  the 
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aAors,  fuitable  to  the  feveral  ebaraders  they  fiulaiced,  klocwtinn. 
were  by  the  Greeks  called  a»d  by  the  Latins 

fgar4 1 And  it  is  not  umifual  with  us  to  fay  of  a per- 
fon,  both  with  rcfpc«.l  to  his  drcL  and  a^ion,  that  spva« 

makes  a vtry  laJ,  or  a vny  grtfcr/fc/,  jf^vrv.  And  as  >«’*•>  *w- 
langingc  u the  drefs,  as  u were,  of  our  ihoughts, 
which  they  appearand  arc  rcprdVntcd  to  othv^s  ; fo****  * 

any  particular  manner  of  fpraking,  may,  in  a large 
fenfe  of  the  word,  be  called  Its  in  which  laii- 

ludv  writers  fornctinnes  ufc  it.  But  rhetoricians  have 
reilraincd  the  fenfe  of  the  word  to  fuch  forms  of  fpeci.  h 
as  iliff*r  from  the  moir  common  and  ordinary  w'ays  of 
exprrflion  ; as  the  iheatrlcil  hat  its  of  atiors,  and 
their  deportment  on  the  Aagc,  arc  Jiflerent  from  their 
ufual  garb  and  I chaviour  at  other  times.  A Jigure 
tlicrefoie,  in  the  ferjfe  it  is  ufed  by  rhetoricians,  is,  A 
modf  of  fp<aling  difftrent  from^  and  m'»re  Uautifui  and 
tmphaitcal  ihan^  tht  ordinary  and  ufual  %uay  of  tnprejfng 
the  fnmr  fenft  ; or,  in  other  words.  That  language  whi^ 
is  fygg'ftd  tUhtrhy  the  uoagtmiiion  or  the paffiont, 
as  the  hibits  and  gdlurrs  of  our  bodies  arc  in  a man-^ 
ocr  inflnittly  variable,  fo  it  it  plain  ih.«  the  dilTcrent 
forms  of  fperch  are  almuil  innumerable  But  every 
alteration  from  the  common  manner  ought  not  to  bit 
elleemcd  a ligure,  nor  dcfeives  chat  ebarader.  It 
muft  contain  fome  beauty,  or  expreis  fome  palCon,  tt> 
merit  a place  among  rhetorical  ti^urcs,  and  be  marked 
out  for  imitation.  , 

The  fubjeft  of fguret  feemsto  have  been  one  of  the 
laft  things  which  was  brought  into  the  art  of  oratoryv 
in  order  to  complete  It.  AriAocle,  who  treats  fo  ac- 
curately i^oB  other  parts,  fays  very  little  of  this. 

But  the  Greek  writers  who  came  after  him  have 
abundantly  fupplicd  that  deBciency.  It  is  to  them  we 
owe  the  ciiief  obfervations  tliut  have  been  made  ou 
this  fubjeA.  They  took  notice  of  the  feveral  modes 
and  turns  of  exprelllon,  obferved  their  force  and 
beauty,  and  gave  them  particular  nsmes  by  which  they 
might  be  known  and  diftlnguilhed  from  each  other. 

Aud  indeed  they  have  treated  the  matter  vvith  fuch' 
miiiutenrfs  and  fubtihy,  thst  Quintilian  fcemi,  not- 
without  reafon,  to  think  they  have  multiplied  figures 
to  an  excefik  But  though  it  was  fo  late  before  they 
were  Ukcu  notice  uf,  and  introduced  into  the  art  of 
fpeaking,  yet  the  ufe  of  them  lo  diCcourfe  was  doubu 
lefs  very  ancient.  The  author  of  biomer’s  life,  which 
fome  have  afenbed  to  Plutarch,  has  Ihown,  lyex- 
areplrs  taken  out  uf  him,  that  there  is  fcarce  a figure 
mentioned  by  rhetoricians,  but  Is  to  be  met  with  in* 
that  moft  ancient  poet.  And,  if  we  confi  ler  the  na- 
ture of  fpcech,  we  ihaft  eafily  pen  cive  that  ina:ikini 
muil  have  been  undeT  a necefficy  rciy  early  to  intro, 
duce  the  ufe  of  troper  for  fupplying  the  want  of  pro- 
per words  to  exprefs  tlisir  fimple  ideas : fo  the  like 
neceflity  muft  have  put  them  upon  the  me  of  figures 
tn  rcpreleot  their  diftcrent  paCions.  Though  buih  of 
them  were  afterwords  increaied,  aaj  improved  in  fuch 
a manner  as  to  become  the  chief  ornamcDts  of  lan- 
guage. The  palHoss  of  men  have  been  always  t lie 
fame  p they  are  ioiplanicd  in  us  by  nature,  and  we  are 
an  taught  todifeover  them  by  the  {amc  ways.  When 
the  mmd  is  difturbed,  we  ihow  it  by  our  countenance,, 
by  our  adlions,  and  by  our  words.  Fear,  joy,  anger, 
alter  the  couatcriance,  and  occaficn  different  emotions 
and  geftuxcf  of  the  whole  body,  A&d  we  k&ow  with 

what 
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Eiocjijafl.  wlial  pillion  a man  itaffcAcd,  by  hearing  hii  wordi» 

'■  though  we  do  n(?t  fee  him.  He  doei  not  exprtfs  him- 

felf  as  he  ufinlly  does  at  other  times  whns  cool  and 
fedatc.  Objcdls  appear  to  him  in  a dilTercnl  view, 
and  thmfore  he  cannot  hut  fpeak  of  them  in  a diffe- 
rent way.  He  interrogates,  he  exclaims,  he  admires, 
he  appe-U,  lie  invokes  he  threatens,  he  recaU  his 
words,  r^pe:.tfi  them,  and  by  many  other  difiercnl  turns 
cf  exprcfficn  varies  hie  fpcech  no  lefs  than  his  counte- 
nance, from  his  common  and  ord-nary  manner.  Now 
as  nature  feems  to  teacli  us  hv  thefe  figurative  ex- 
prclTif'ns  how  to  reprefent  the  dilT.Teni  commotions  of 
our  minds,  hence  feme  lisvc  thought  fit  to  calJ  figures 
rfv  hngua^ebj the  f>^tcns.^  And  as  thefe  arc  given  us, 
among  other  wife  ends,  toex.'i»e  us  the  better  to  pri»- 
vide  for  our  preservation  and  fafety,  this  is  dune  fon^c- 
limes  by  force  of  arms,  and  at  other  times  by  difeburfe. 
And  therefore  Cicero  very  handfomely  compares  the 
conduft  of  an  orator  to  the  exercif.  s of  the  palxllra  : 
in  which,  as  eavh  combniaut  endeav  >urs  not  only  to 
defend  himfeK,  and  attack  bis  advvrf.try,  but  likewife 
to  do  both  with  decency;  f-'  the  principal  weapons  of 
an  orator,  as  he  reprefents  ih  nr,  are  figures,  which 
being  no  lefs  the  ormmcniv  o;‘  hngua;»e  than  images 
of  our  pafTions,  anfwer  j.11  thrfc  pu’  ptff  s.  befilcf, 
figures  chiefly  diftinguilh  the  different  kinds  of  ffyle, 
fumlfti  it  with  an  agreeable  variety,  and  often  ferve  to 
reprrfent  things  in  a clear  and  forcible  manner. 

From  this  ihort  account  of  the  nature  of  figures,  the 
advantage  of  them  to  an  orator  is  very  evident.  I'hcy 
are  a fort  of  natural  eUqucncc,  which  every  one  falls 
into  without  attending  to  it,  fuilably  to  that  temper 
r^f  mind  with  which  he  is  affeded  himfelf,  and  is 
defirous  to  affeA  ©then.  In  a cool  ani  fetlate  dif- 
couifc,  fuch  figures  as  convey  our  fcniimcnta  with  the 
greateft  flrength  and  evidence  arc  moft  proper.  And 
there  are  others,  which  are  foiled  to  brighten  and  cn- 
liven  more  gay  and  fprighlly  fubjefts.  Others  again 
arc  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  cxprcfs  the  diforderj 
and  perturbations  of  the  mind.  To  repeat  the  fame 
thing  a?ain  would  many  times  be  deemed  a tautology 
and  impertinent  x but  to  do  this  when  the  mind  is 
ruffled,  is  not  only  allowable,  bat  the  repclilion  ren- 
ders it  more  llrong  and  affe^ling.  So  likewife  to  in- 
terrogate, exclaim,  or  admire,  under  the  influence  of 
a pinion,  imprelTcs  the  hearers,  and  difpofcs  them  to 
attention;  whereis  at  another  time  perhap«i  fuch  ways 
of  fpcaking  would  fcarcc  be  confiflcnt  with  prudence. 
There  is  a natural  fympathy  in  mens  minds,  which 
dlfpofes  them  to  receive  impreffions  from  thofc  with 
whom  they  converfe.  Thus  one  gay  and  pleifant 
companion  gives  a cheerfulnefs  and  vivacity  to  a 
whole  company  ; wherea?,  on  the  contrary,  one  who 
is  dull  and  phlegmatic  damps  the  fpirits  of  all  about 
him,  and  affcAs  them  with  the  fame  gloomy  temper. 
Figures  are  peculiarly  fervlceablc  to  an  orator  for  an- 
fwering  ihcfc  different  intentions.  And  as  he  finds 
them  in  life,  from  thence  he  mull  copy  them  ; as  a 
painter  doe<  the  features  of  the  countenance,  and  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  body ; figures  being  to  the  one  what 
Hoes  and  colours  are  to  the  other.  The  defign  of 
Catiline  to  deftrey  the  Roman  ftate  and  bum  the  city. 
Is  a ftory  well  known.  There  was  an  army  drawn  to- 
gether^t  a proper  diflance  to  favour  the  undertaking; 
and  others  were  left  io  Rome,  who  bad  their  parts 
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affl.ifned  them  for  burning  the  c(ty,  and  deftroying  Ebesu*. 
thofe  who  fhould  efcape  the  flames.  And  in  a word,  - » ^ 
every  tiling  was  ready  for  putting  in  execution  tbii 
horrid  and  barbarous  fchcme.  So  that  nothing  re- 
tarded it  but  the  taking  off  Cicero,  who  was  then 
conful,  which  was  thought  neceffary  to  be  done  firft. 

Cicero,  upon  informaliou  of  the  defign  agaiofl  hii 
life,  finds  means  to  prevent  It,  and  the  fame  day  calls 
together  the  fenatc.  And  Catiline,  who  was  a man 
of  confummate  boldnefs,  had  the  coafidence  to  ap- 
pear in  that  affcmbly.  Upon  their  meeting,  Cicero 
opens  to  them  the  whole  affair  of  the  confpiracy,  aod 
tlic  defign  againll  himfelf,  in  a moil  warm  and  pa- 
thetic harangue.  In  which  he  had  two  things  in 
view ; to  raife  the  indignation  of  the  fenate  sgainil 
the  confpirttora,  and  particularly  againfl  Catiime; 
and,  either  ly  teyrify'ng  or  exafperating  hun,  to 
oblige  him  to  leave  the  city.  Now  he  does  not  begin 
this  fpccch  in  his  ufual  manner  at  other  times,  ty 
addreffing  to  his  audience,  befpeaking  tlieir  favour 
and  attention,  or  letting  them  gradually  into  the  de- 
fign of  what  he  was  about  to  fay ; hut  as  Catiline 
was  prefent,  he  immediately  falls  upon  him  with 
vehemence,  in  the  following  manner:  **  How  far, - 
Catiline,  will  you  abufe  our  patience  ? How  long  will 
your  fury  infiilt  us?  What  bounds  will  you  fet  to 
your  unSridlctl  tage  ? Does  neither  the  night-guarJ 
of  the  paUc'c,  nor  the  ciiy-watch,  nor  the  pioples 
fear,  nor  the  agreement  of  all  good  men,  nor  the 
meeting  of  the  fenatc  in  this  tortified  place,  nor  the 
countenances  and  looks  of  this  affcmbly,  at  all  move 
you?  Do  not  you  perceive  your  defigns  are  difeo- 
vered,  and  that  all  who  are  prefent  know  of  your  con- 
fpiracy ? Who  of  us,  do  you  think,  is  ignor.ant  of  what 
you  did  the  lall  night,  and  the  night  before,  where 
you  w-ns,  who  were  with  you,  and  what  you  refolved 
on  ? O times,  O manncrii  I'he  fenate  knows  this, 
the  conful  fees  it;  and  yet  this  nUm  lives!  — lives?  nay, 

Comes  into  the  fenatc,  joins  in  the  public  counfels, 
okferves  and  marks  out  each  of  us  for  deflru^.ioo  !’* 

And  in  the  fame  impetuous  ffrain  he  )>rocecds  through 
bis  whole  fpeech,  interfperfing  a great  variety  of  the 
like  (Irong  and  moving  figures.  And  the  difcoorfe 
had  its  defired  effect  1 for  when  Catiline  Hood  up 
afterwardb  to  make  his  defence,  the  whole  fenate  wal 
fo  inflamed,  and  their  refenttnents  againfl  him  rofe  fo 
high,  fiom  what  Cicero  had  faid,  that  they  had  not 
patience  to  hear  him  fpeak  ; upon  which  he  left  both 
them  and  the  city.  Had  L'iocro,  inllead  of  venting  bis 
juil  indiin^stion  againfl  the  author  of  fo  barbarous  and 
inhuman  a defign,  in  the  maoner  he  did,  by  figom 
fuited  to  flrike  the  pafEons  of  his  bearers  ; bad  he, 
inllead  of  this,  attempted  to  reafon  with  him,  and  told 
the  flory  io  a cold  and  lifelefs  manner,  he  would  have 
expofei  himfelf  to  the  contempt  of  Catiline;  aod  by 
leaving  the  fenate  little  or  nothing  moved  at  what 
he  faid,  prevented  perhaps  their  coming  to  thofe 
fpeedy  and  vigorous  refolutioot  which  were  neceffary 
at  fo  critical  a jun^ure.  Let  us  fuppofe  him  to  have 
expoffulatcd  with  Catiline  in  much  the  fame  words  as  • 
before,  but  thrown  into  a different  form,  aod  diveftcd 
of  thofe  pathetic  figurea.  As  thus:  **  Catiline,  you 
have  really  abufed  our  patience  to  a great  degree. 

You  have  lofulted  u»  with  yoor  furious  proceedings  a 
long  while.  You  fetm  to  have  fixed  oo  bounds  M 
4 yev 
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K 'Oil^  yptif  ^in^run?i1  riT*.  Kcltliff  llte  nf^ht  ^uafvi  of  tlf<  •Urr.'I'rttH  for  »V  proper  tife  of  Acf 

~ * palicr,  nor  theetty-wTtch,  nortbe  people*  fear,  nor  the  tlK*y  fhonU  a!«-.»ys  b«  accootnioJuel  to  tlir  faiti- 

ar^iTcment  «mon^  [Torrl  tnen,  nor  calllnij  togethtr  trenti,  tnd  rif.’  tn  propartioo  to  the  images  deU<TJ- 
of  the  fcnnie  m this  fortlfie ! place,  ni"T  ths  counie-  cd  to  be  eoitrycd  by  them.  8 > far  rs  they  acc 
nances  and  loo'<s  of  this  afremhly,  appear  to  move  you  founded  in  trafon,  they  are  to  imprcfs  the 

ift  the  Iraft  I Jiffure  you  we  are  j»H  of  us  apptir.vl  of  mind  } but  wfiere  the  lan;?U4ge  outdrips  the  thouelr, 
s»hst  yon  diJ  the  laft  nit?ht.  and  the  nl^ht  before,  thou,rh  it  may  pleaftf  the  car,  and  fome  weak  perfo  ;a 
vhcre  you  wii,  and  srtio  were  with  y«>u,  and  whnt  re-  msy  be  carried  away  with  a pomp  of  wor  ti,  yet  an 
fnlulions  you  came  to.  Thcfe  are  fad  times,  the  ape  intelligent  Hester  will  foon  fee  through  the  thia  and 
!#  very  degenmte  ; that  the  fenatc  fhnuld  know  all  aitydrefa.  It  is  the  fer.fc  which  ifircs  wright  to  the 
this,  the  confol  fee  it ; and  yet  that  this  man  ihonid  Hi^ure,  ns  that  by  (Irikinp  the  iiii.i>{in3tiou  awakens 
live,  come  into  the  fenaie,  all  our  debates,  and  the  mind,  and  excites  it  to  act  in  •onformity  to  rta- 
iraik  u*  out  to  defiroy  us.”  You  fee  the  fenfc  is  en-  fon.  Ai^in,  in  the  ufe  ot*  pathetic  figures,  it  is  pe- 
fircly  the  fame,  and  the  words  t«»o  In  a preat  oiertfurej  nerally  better  to  be  tiereoils  than  copious,  that  the 
fo  that  there  it  little  more  than  an  alteration  in  the  images,  by  tbrir  dofer  union,  may  imprefs  the  min  ! 
* form  of  them.  And  yet  who  doct  not  perceive  how  with  greater  force  and  ener.;yi  ihouph  in  jTuch  figurei 
fiat  and  languid  f»»ch  a way  of  talking  muft  have  ap-  as  are  dcligned  for  ornament  or  iiludmion,  a more 
pcarc.!  ?l  thpt  time  ? and  how  much  it  lofes  of  that  difitififc  way  of  paiutiii'c  is  f<>metimct  agreeable.  Rut 
rpitit  and  energy,  which  (hows  itfelf  In  Cicern’i  iran-  farther,  the  loo  frequent  nfc  of  figures  ought  to  he 
Tier  of  exprtflion  ? Had  he  delivered  himfelf  thus,  it  avoided.  For  what  was  obfervedin  relacluii  loiropes, 
might  indeed  have  msdc  the  fenatc  look  upon  Cati-  it  alfo  true  with  refpeft  tn  theft  t that  a g»cat  mini, 
line  as  nn  abandoned  wretch,  left  to  all  virtue  and  her  of  them  is  apt  to  darken  and  ohlcurc  the  ilyle. 
goodrefs,  and  perhaps  have  moved  fome  to  pity  him  Andbefidtt,  Cicero’s  reftciliuu  in  this  cafe  is  very 
on  that  account  ; ai  we  arc  enfily  induced  to  com-  juft.  That  “ it  is  hard  to  fay.  what  Ihould  be  the 
pH!Ion-*te  pe»foi»s  in  foch  circumftrnrtt,  cfpccially  reafon,  that  ihofe  things,  which  moil  a.Tcct  us  with 
when  dtfeended  from  noble  and  virtuout  anceftors,  a fenfibte  pleafuro,  and  at  firft  light  foancti  mure  u«, 
which  was  hit  Cafe.  But  furc  it  would  have  been  ill  do  likewlfc  fuonv*il  cloy  and  fatutc  Rut  that 

fuited  to  fire  their  minds  with  that  generous  rcgtnl  it  it  fo,  wc  find  hy  common  cxperieu.  e.  Lallly,  ligurc* 
for  their  coilntry,  and  the  nex-efT.  ry  p.-eenutioos  for  fhould  he  fj  intervrerven  in  a difcxiurfc,  as  not  to  render 
its  freurity,  which  the  circumftsnces  of  the  ftatc  then  the  rtyle  rough  ami  uneven,  fomctitnis  high  and  at 
rrtpiired.  Nor  would  Catiline  have  l^ren  at  all  de-  otlier  times  low  ; now  dry  and  jejum,  then  pompout 
trrte j by  it,  but  r.jlKcr  eocouragttl  in  the  prufecu-  and  fioiil.  In  a word,  they  Ih  iuld  ratlicr  facm  to 
lion  of  hit  defigot,  from  the  little  eft'eA  ;t  fpeech  fo  arife  from  nature  than  ?rtj  to  ollVr  iheuiftlves,  than 
managed  mull  probably  have  had  upon  the  raiudt  nf  to  be  the  eft'ecl  of  ftudy  ; and  to  appear  not  like 
the  fenntor*.  But  Cicero  knew  *cry  well  that  the  patches  upon  a face,  but  t!jc  agrec-thle  beauty  of  a 
pifHoni  of  mankind  are  the  fprlnga  of  a^ion ; that  found  and  healthful  complexion.  Rut  of  this  we 
U it  mjmy  time»  not  iufftciem  for  an  orator  to  c onvince  (hall  have  occtfion  to  fpeak  more  at  large  liereattcr,  in 
their  minthi,  by  fetring  tht  truth  in  a clerr  light ; but  treating  upon  thcdiftercni  kin  U or  <.haracler8  of  ftylc. 
he  muft  alfo  ratfe  theif  hojics,  alarm  their  fears,  in-  As  to  the  divifitm  of  figures,  whi.li  i«  what  renuius 
“ fiimc  their  anger,  or  excite  fome  other  fiiitable  p tf-  to  be  conf*  lered,  they  are  ufually  divide^!  into  two 
Hon,  before  they  will  be  brought  to  art  with  that  yeal  forts,  figures  of  words,  and  figure!  of  feutenee^. 
and  fervour  which  the  cafe  may  require.  And  as  he  The  difference  between  them  cunfids  in  thlj ; that  in 
WDS  adm^itbly  well  fkilled  in  this  art  of  touching  the  the  former,  if  yon  alter  the  wordi,  or  famecimea  only 
ysfliooi.  he  feld«m  fails  to  fix  iiprm  the  proper  me-  the  fituation  ot  them,  you  dcllroy  the  figure  ; but  in 
thods  doing  it,  and  makes  climce  of  fuch  Hgurra  the  fatter  the  figure  remains,  whatever  %rord«  arv 
rnd  modes  of  fpcaktng  as  in  the  flrongeft  manner  re-  made  ufe  of,  or  In  what  manner  foever  the  order  of 
prrfenl  the  emotions  of  hi.i  own  mind.  For  every  them  is  changed.  Thus  when  thensmeof  a pcrfoii 
palTion  is  not  to  be  expreffld  by  the  fame  figwre-*,  any  or  thing  tn  repeated,  to  intimate  fame  known  pioperty 
mr*rc  than  it  is  drawn  by  the  fame  lines,  «>r  prinUU  or  quality  Iwlongio^  thereto,  it  is  a verba!  hgiiru 
with  the  fame  ctdours.  When  Dido  finds  lint  Aineas  called  Ciccru  was  a iruc  patriot  andh.cjrty 

is  about  to  faave  her,  (he  ufas  all  her  nrts  to  detain  him  InVer  of  his  country.  And  iht-rtfonr  we  (h:li  ufa  tiiii 
And  as  jserfont  in  great  diftrefs  arc  feldom  at  a fafs  frgure  in  faying,  thnt  at  tie  /./«e  o/  Ca/ifiiu'f 

to  exprefs  their  condition  In  the  moft  afferting  wav  j ra.y  Cl‘tro  uf>f>eurtJ  lilii  Ck^o.  'I’he  fenfc  M ould  le- 

Ihe  difeovers  her  firrar,  anger,  tvvenge,  with  the  whole  m>«in  the  fame,  but  the  fi  *are  wouM  tc  loll,  if  we 

crowd  of  dT'irdert  which  then  pof^ffed  her  mind,  in  (hould  alter  the  words,  au  1 fay,  at  that  time  CLtn 

a variety  of  mm ing  figures,  fuited  to  ratfe  the  coitn*  appmrtd  fike iio  when  two  or  more  fantcuceh, 

trr  paffjons  in  his  ljfc*ff,  as  It  finely  reprefented  by  or  merrbers  c»f  a frntence,  end  with  the  fame  word, 

Virgil  in  that  artful  fpecth  he  has  made  for  her,  wlitch  It  it  c ftle-d  ; as  wfttcu  we  fay.  To  tafe  oU  rt. 

we  forbear  to  recite  for  no  other Terrfon  I ui  the  length  tifh  af  hfe^is  »n  efjtt}  ia  loft  Hfe.  But  it  only  the  order 
, of  it.  But  what  particular  figures  are  moft  accom-  ol  the  words  be  changed  in  the  latter  daofc  rl.it*, 
niofated  to  anfuer  the  fcvtral  ends  pn»pofed  by  them,  To  kfe  all  rtljh  tj  l-J\  it  to  hfe  /if:  in  eJf.H  } the 

wSH  brft  appear  when  wc  come  to  treat  of  them  fc-  figure  vanifties.  And  this  is  the  nature  of  the  vcriial 

|rfiratflr.  fi^^dres.  But  it  is  not  fo  in  fi^pirca  of  fanttnees;  they 

We  fhcll  iherert»re  now  proceed  to  lav  a few  coniiotie  the  fime,  wlittever  alterations  art  made  in 
Voi.  XIJI.  I’ailU.  ' M the 
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434  ORATORY.  Partlir. 

KU>o:tton.  th«  wordf.  An  oftt«r  fomrtime#  thinks  it  proper  to  certAio  the  truth  of  whit  is  fiiid  s So  the  femot  in  tlownan. 

' change  the  form  of  his  Jifeourfe,  ind  iddrefi  himfrlf  Terence,  n^en  the  truth  of  whit  he  hid  reUted  was 

to  his  lui'teoce,  or  an  ibfent  perfon,  or  elfe  perhaps  ciDed  in  qoeftion^  replies,  It  u urtaitfj  Ji  j / fjv)  it 

to  introduce  fomc  other  perfnn  as  fpeakin^  to  them  tvith  ihffix^ry 

whofc  words  may  be  fappofed  to  carry  greater  weight  When  the  feveral  parts  of  i fcnteace  iretmited  by 
and  authority  with  them  than  his  own.  The  former  proper  particle*,  it  is  called  poljfyndffom.  This  adds  a 

•f  thefe  is  called  afnfintphet  and  the  latter  prv/opop^ia  weight  and  gravity  to  an  exprelluin,  and  makes  what 

or  imagery  t which  require  no  certain  worda  or  order  isfaid  to  appear  with  an  air  of  folcmnity  ; aod  by  re* 

of  exprclTton.  - larding  the  courfc  of  the  fentence,  gives  the  mind  an 

opportunity  to  coniidcr  and  reflect  upon  every  part  di. 
ftintftly.  We  often  meet  with  this  figuie  in  Demoft* 
hencs,  which  very  well  fuiia  with  the  gravity  of  bis 
Aylc.  So  he  encourages  the  Atheniaus  to  profccute 
the  war  againft  King  Philip  of  Maccdon,  ftom  this 
confiJeratioo,  that  row  **  they  had  flips,  and  men, 
iinJ  money,  and  liures,  and  all  other  chinas  which 


thn^uiflicd 
iofo  Uirec 
rifts;  wi*J) 
(heir  vart> 
ou»fubdivi* 
flwas. 


Art.  1.  ViaaiL  Fiooaei. 

Thmk  may  be  diAingniflied  into  three  forts,  ai 
they  confill  in  a de^ienej  of  words,  a rtdundaneyy  0* 
a ri- petit  ten. 

J.  Of  the  firft  fort  are  elltpftt  and  afyndtt’m. 

E/!ipJrtt  is  when  one  or  more  words  are  wanting  ia 


a fentence  to  complete  the  oonflrudlion,  and  fully  ex-  fhight  contribute  to  the  ilrengthof  the  city,  >n  ^reain 
prefi  the  feufe.  Thisfii^ure  is  often  ufed  in  proverbial  oumher  and  j>lcmy  than  in  former  times."  Every  ar. 


fpcechcs  i as  when  we  fay,  Many  wnr,  memy  m'mdt 
that  is.  Lave  many  minds ; and,  7he  more  danger,  the 
more  honour;  that  gains  more  htmorsf.  But  where 
more  is  intended  by  fuch  expitflioni  than  mere  brevity, 
and  efpecially  when  they  are  the  effect  of  feme  paflion. 


tide  here  has  its  weight,  and  carries  in  it  a proper  mo- 
tive  to  animate  them  to  the  war-  But  if  you  remove 
the  copulatives,  the  fciUeuce  will  lofe  much  of  its 
force. 

HI.  The  ihird  kind  of  verbal  figurea  confiAs  in  arc 


the  figure  receives  another  name,  and  is  called  ap^no~  jV/uian.  And  either  the  fame  word  in  found  or  fenfe, 
pejitt  which  is  placed  among  the  figures  of  fentencei,  is  repeated  t or  one  of  a like  found,  or  fignification, 
where  we  fliall  confider  it.  or  both. 

jifyndeten,  is  when  the  partielea  that  conoeft  the  Of  the  former  fort  there  are  ten,  called  antanatla* 
members  of  a fentence  one  with  another  are  left  JU,  phee^  epi%ewsis,  climax,  anaphora,  epi/lrcphe,  fym- 
‘ ‘ to  reprefetit  either  the  celerity  of  an  adlon,  place,  epanaUpJie,  anaSploJis,  and  epaaodas.  The  two 


or  the  hafle  and  eugcrncfii  of  the  fpeaker.  Thus  C«- 
far  eipreiTcs  his  fpcedy  conqueft  of  Pliarnaccs  : / fame, 
I fats',  / conquered,  if  he  had  inferted  the  copula- 
tives, and  faid,  1 eame,  and  I fstv,  and  / conquered,  it 


fir  A of  thefe  agree  in  found,  but  differ  in  fenfe;  tbe 
eight  following  agree  in  both. 

When  the  fame  word  in  found  but  not  is  fenfe  is  re- 
peated, it  is  called  antanaelajxs.  This  6gure  fome- 


ould  have  retari’ed  the  expreflion,  and  not  given  fo  times  carries!  poignancy  in  it;  and  when  it  appeanna- 
full  and  juA  an  idea  of  the  fwiftnefsof  the  adlion.  la  tural  and  cafy,  difeoversa  ready  turn  of  thought.  As 
tbe  la  A article  vre  took  notice  of  the  vehement  and  wbrtva  fon,  to  clear  himfclf  of  fufpicion,  aflured  hit  fa- 
impetuous  manner  in  which  Cicero  attacked  Catiliuc  ther  he  chd  net  nvait  for  iu  death  ; his  father  replied, 
in  h<s  firA  oration,  where  his  defign  was  to  fire  the  But  I defsre  you  ovould  ovait  for  it.  Here  the  word 
minds  of  the  fenate  againA  him,  and  oblige  him  to  vast  is  taken  in  two  different  fenfet.  It  is  likewife 
leave  the  etty , both  which  points  be  gained  by  that  ufed  on  ferious  occafioni,  as  in  grave  and  moral  pre> 
fpevch.  ^’he  neat  day,  therefore,  when  Catiline  was  cepts,  which  are  apt  to  affed  the  mind  with  greater 


gone,  he  calls  together  the  body  of  the  citizens,  and 
makes  a fpeech  to  them,  which  in  a fort  of  rapture  or 
tranfport  of  mind  he  thus  begins,  by  acquainting  them 
with  the  departure  of  Cr.tiline,  He  is  gone,  departed,  efca- 
M hrolte  out;  intimating  at  the  fame  time  both  the 


plcafiire  when  delivered  in  an  agreeable  drefs.  As 
this  ; Care  for  thafe  things  in  your  youth,  tidiuh  in  tld 
age  may  free  you  from  core  : Where  the  word  care  ia 
the  f(mner  place  figoifies  to pnroidr,  and  in  tbe  latter 
wxiety  of  mind.  And  even  our  Saviour  himfeif  once 


czccfTive  rage  in  which  Catiline  left  Rome,  and  the  ufe*  this  figure,  when  he  fays  tu  one  of  his  difciple«, 
great  pleafure  with  which  he  was  himfeif  affc^ed  oa  who  defired  to  be  difmifled  from  attending  him  that 
that  account.  This  concife  way  of  fpcaking  adds  like-  he  might  go  and  bury  his  father ; Foilotu  me,  and  lit 
wife  a confidcrablc  emphafis  tu  an  exprefBon,  and  by  th  dead  hury  their  tieadi  Where  dead  In.  one  place 
bringing  the  feveral  parts  of  a thing  nearer  together  denotes  a natural  death,  and  io  the  other  a moral  oe 
affcAs  the  mind  with  gieater  force.  Thus  Cicero  fets  fpirkuai death. 

Cato’s  chara^cr  in  a very  Arong  and  beautiful  light  Sometimes  the  name  of  fome  perfon  or  thing  ia  re- 
by  the  ufe  of  this  figure.  **  Nature  iifelf  (fays  he)  pcated  again,  to  denote  forae  particular  cbarafler  or 


has  oiade  you  a great  and  excellent  man  for  integrity, 
gravity,  tempeiaocc,  magnanimity,  joAicr,  in  a.  word, 
for  all  virtues.’* 

II.  The  fecond  fort  of  verbal  figures  ia  contrary 
to  theft,  and  confiAs  in  a redundancy  or  multiplicity 


•f  words  i which  arc  likewife  toco,  pUonafmut  and  po‘  jint. 


properlv  defignad  to  be  eiprtflcd  by  it ; and  then , 
it  is  called  p/oce.  Thus  Cicero  fays,  Foung  Cato  wants 
experience,  hut  yet  he  is  Cato;  meaning  he  had  the 
Ready  temper  of  tl»c  family.  And  fo  in  the  pro- 
verbial eaprcAlon,  ^n  ape  is  an  ape,  drep  him  ever  fo 


lyfyndeion. 

When  we  ufe  more  words  than  are  necvflary  to  ex- 
prefs  a thing,  it  is  called  pleonafmns.  Tht*  is  done 
ion  etimes  for  grtalcr  emphafis,  as  when  we  fay.  Where 
m the  -Mort'dit  he  ^ At  other  times  it  is  defigned  to  af- 


When  a word  is  repeated  again  with  vehcmeace  in 
the  fame  fenre,  it  i»  called  ep-v.n$xis.  TU*  figure  ihows 
the  earneftnefi  of  the  fpeaker,  and  his  great  concern 
of  mind  about  what  he  fays;  aai  therefore  has  s na- 
tural teudcncy  to  excite  tbe  aUcution  of  the  audience. 

6 It 


Part  Iir.  -O 

Li««ueicD.  It  II  fuitcd  Id  cxprefa furprifift  forrow,  and  Cc- 
otK«f  paflioni.  As  when  Cictro  would  cxprff* 
his  indignation  againfl  Antonjr  for  hatring  been  the 
chief  inftrumcQt  io  bringing  on  the  civd  war,  be  Uy% 
to  him  ? 7 ce,  jw,  AtifottYt  pvjh^d  (U/ar  i^cn  the  fitii/ 
‘tvar.  And  thua  be  tells  Catiline  in  bii  firft  inecc> 
five  againft  him  : 7'ou  and  iiw,  not  to  lay  ajidf^ 

hut  to  purfue^  your  v^kked  dcj!gn.  And  when  our  Sa- 
viour would  exprefs  his  great  concern  and  foirow  for 
the  wickednefa  of  the  jewa,  be  duet  it  in  this  pathe- 
tic manner  : 0 Jeru/altmt  Jerufalmt  nuho  lUifJl  the  pro- 
phett  f 

- C/tmax  is  a beautiful  kind  of  repetition,  when  the 
•'  word,  which  ends  the  firA  member  of  a period,  be- 
. ‘ gins  the  fecond,  and  fn  through  each  member,  till  the 

‘ ^ whole  is  finifhed.  There  ia  a great  deal  of  ftrength 

* „ * . ars  well  as  beauty  in  this  figure,  where  the  feveral  ftepa 
. r '>rifc  naturally,  and  are  cloiely  conocfled  with  each 
/ * other.  As  in  this  example:  There  u no  enjoymenl  of 

' ^ property  xeUhout  gowrnment^  no  go^'emment  withont  a 

tnagjjlrate.,  no  magifrote  without  ohedienct%  and  no  o4#- 
dietKc  nvhere  every  one  aUt  at  he  pleajtt.  But,  as  (^in- 
tilian  obferves,  this  figure  lies  fo  open,  that  it  is  apt 
, to  look  too  much  like  art  t for  which  reafou  he  ad- 

vlfcs  not  to  ufe  it  often.  To  prevent  this,  therefore, 
oratpfs  fometimes  difguife  it,  by  not  repealing  the  Came 
word  which  ficiod  in  the  former  member,  but  fume 
otfier  equivalent  to  it.  As  in  the  following  inllance 
oT  yiccro  for  Milo : **  Nor  did  he  commit  hirafelf  only 
to  the  people,  but  alfo  to  the  fenate  t nor  to  the 
feriate  paly,  but  likewife  to  the  public  forces  | nor  to 
thefe  only,  but  alfo  to  his  power  with  whom  the  fe- 
nate had  entrufted  the  whole  commonwealth.** 
fo  ■ When  feveral  fentcnces,  or  members  of  a fentence, 
begin  with  the  fame  word,  it  is  called  anaphora.  This 
is  a lively  and  elegant  figure,  and  ferves  very  much  to 
engage  the  attention.  For  by  the  frequent  return  of 
the  ^me  word  the  mind  of  the  bearer  is  held  fa  an 
agreeable  fufpenfe,  rill  the  whole  is  finifhed.  **  You 
do  nothing  (fay*  Cicero  to  Catiline),  you  attempt 
nothing,  you  think  nothing,  but  what  1 not  only 
bear,  but  alfo  fire,  and  plainly  perceive.**  It  is  fre- 
qurntly  ufed  by  way  of  qudlion  i which  renders  it  not 
x>oly  beautiful,  but  likc*^ife  firong  and  nervous.  As 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fame  fpeech  : **  Does  neither 
the  night-guard  of  the  paUc^,  nor  the  city-witch, 
nor  the  peoples  fear,  nor  the  agreement  r>f  all  gowd 
men,  nor  the  meeting  of  the  len&te  in  this  fortified 
place,  oor  the  countenances  and  looks  of  this  afTembly, 
at  all  move  you  ?'*  And  in  another  of  his  orations  t 
**  What  is  fi>  popular  as  peace,  which  fecnis  to  afford 
a plcafure,  not  only  to  beings  endowed  with  fenfe,  hut 
es’tn  to  inanimate  nature?  What  is  fo  popular  as  li- 
berty, which  even  beads  as  well  as  men  feem  to  covet 
and  prefer  above  all  things?  What  is  fo  popular  as 
tafe  and  leifure,  for  the  enjoyment  of  which  you 
and  your  anccilors  have  undergone  the  grcatell  la- 
bours ?** 

7*  Epjhophe  is  contrary  to  the  former,  and  makes 
the  repetition  at  the  end  of  each  member  or  fentence. 
As  thus:  Since  concord  vat  iufi  i friend/hip  vat 
fJehty  vut  lojit  liberty  vat  ; ail  vat  loji.  And  Ci- 
cero, in  the  charge  which  he  brings  agaii.ft  Mark  An- 
tony bcfctc  the  fenate,  makes  ulc  of  this  figure,  when 


R A T o R Y. 


he  fays,  **  Do  you  lament  the  dcAruflloa  of  three  F.locmi 
Roman  armies  ? the  author  of  that  ddiru^lon  was 
Antony.  Do  you  bewail  the  lofa  of  molt  eminent  ci- 
tizens ? They  hare  been  taken  from  you  by  Antony. 

Is  the  authority  of  this  order  weakened  ? It  is  weak- 
ened by  Antony.** 

Sympkee  takes  in  both  thefe  Itll  figures.  As  In  that 
of  Cicero : **  You  would  pardon  and  acquit  him, 
whom  the  fenate  hath  condemned,  whom  the  people  of 
Rome  hare  condemned,  whom  all  mankind  have  con- 
demned.*’ Here  the  feveral  members  both  begin  and 
end  with  the  fame  word.  We  have  a beautiful  io- 
Aance  of  it  in  St  Paul,  when  he  faya,  **  Arc  they 
Hebrews?  fo  am  1.  Are  they  Ifraelites  ? foam  1. 

Are  they  the  feed  of  Abraham?  fo  am  I.** 

When  a fentence  concludes  with  the  word  with  which 
it  began,  it  is  called  epanalepfi.  As  In  that  expref- 
fioo  ot  Plantua,  Virtue  couiains  all  things,  he  wants 
DO  good  thing  who  has  virtue.**  The  figure  is  the 
fame,  but  the  principle  not  fo  honcA,  in  the  advice 
which  we  find  given  by  the  mifer  in  Horace,  when  he 
fays,  **  Get  money,  if  you  can,  honcilty  ; but  however, 
get  money.**  This  figure  adds  a foicc  to  an  expref- 
fion,  when  the  pnoclpal  thing  deligned  to  be  convey- 
ed is  thus  repeated,  by  leaving  It  lail  upon  the  miml. 

And  itheighteuB  the  beauty  of  it,  when  the  fentence 
has  au  agreeable  turn  anting  liotn  two  a])pulitc  parts. 

As  in  Cicero’s  compliment  to  Cxfar  : **  We  have  feen 
your  victory  terixunated  by  the  wr.r>  your  drawn 
fword  in  ^he  city  wc  have  not  feen.*’  Hcrmogencs 
calls  this  a tircie^  becaufe  the  fentence  returns  again 
to  the  fame  word,  as  that  geometrical  figure  is  form- 
ed by  the  orbicular  motion  of  a line  to  the  tame 
point. 

When  the  following  fentence  begins  with  the  fame 
word  with  which  the  former  concluded,  it  is  termed 
anadxpiofit.  As  in  the  following  initance  : Let  \u 
thini  no  price  too  great  for  truth  j truth  cannot  he 
bought  too  dear.  So  in  that  palhtge  of  St  John  : He 
caene  to  h'u  and  bit  ova  received  him  not.  This 

figure  generally  fulls  bcA  with  grave  and  folcmn  dif- 
courfes. 

Epanodoi  IS  the  iuvtrfion  of  a fentence,  ot  repeat- 
ing it  backwards,  fo  that  it  takei  in  the  two  laA  fi- 
gures; for  it  both  begins  and  ends  with  the  fame  word, 
and  the  fame  word  is  likewife  repeated  in  the  middle. 

This  turn  nfcxprelGon  his  a beauty  in  it,  and  (hows  a 
rcallocfs  of  thought.  Wc  have  the  following  example 
ol  it  in  Miotitiua  Felix,  where  he  is  expofmg  the  folly 
of  the  Egyptian  fuperllition.  '*  Ifu  l^faya  he),  with 
Cynoccphalos  and  her  prietis,  lamcniy,  bemoans,  and 
fecks  her  loll  fmi ; her  attendants  .'Kat  tUcir  bicails^ 
and  imitate  the  grief  of  the  unhappy  mother ; in  a 
little  time  the  fun  is  found,  upon  wnicli  they  all  re- 
joice. Not  do  they  ccafe  every  year  to  lote  whtt 
thry  find,  or  to  tied  what  ih.y  lolc.  And  is  it  not  ri- 
diculous to  lamcDt  wi.at  you  worHiip,  or  to  worihip 
what  yoif  lament  ?'*  it  ferves  likewife  to  illulirutc  and 
enforce  the  fenfe,  by  Icuiog  it  in  two  oppofitc  views. 

As  in  that  cxpriflion  cf  the  prophet:  “ Wo  unto 
them  who  call  good  evil,  and  evil  good  ; who  put 
dirknefs  for  light,  and  light  fur  darknrfs!** 

Thofc  figures  which  coofiA  in  a repetition  of  words 
of  a like  fguud  or  figmficalioa,  or  both,  arc  four  ( 
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h.'Kuyjqn.  pgrcnom'-fiJ,  fnvl  ; the 

iwo  fj'R  ot‘  w!iii-!»  woidi  that  are  limilar  in 

loan'!  only,  the  thiid  in  fcnftf,  and  i^ir  Ufl  to 
•6  When  two  words  very  mar  in  fouiul,  hut  ditTerent 

in  fiiilV,  rcfprft  ea;h  other  in  the  fame  ftnt-nc<,  it  it 
caUf.l  iftj.  A#  when  we  fay,  A/>rr  a 

ii"nrj  fn/i ; anj,  A fruml  in  m-tJ  ij  a fritnd  irdetti, 
\Vc  urtully  call  it  a /*jq,  which  wlien  new,  ami  tppo- 
fittU’  ufid,  jxdfes  <’pr  wit,  nrr.l  fervet  to  enliven  con- 
ven'uti.Nn.  N:>r  is  ti  wholly  la  be  excluded  from  fc^ave 
an!  ferious thf  oiirfrs:  for  a vnlty  jc(l  hat  many  timet 
had  a better  etT^  cl  titan  a folid  ar^3>mcnt,  and  nrcva.tcd 
with  thofe  who  cotild  not  he  moved  by  clofe  rcafoninjj. 
And  therefore  Ciicro  an«l  the  Iclt  fpeiikrrs  have 
lorr.ctimct  rcfourfe  ro  it  upon  weighty  and  l<iL*nm  oc- 
cafionv,  as  will  be  Oiown  hcrc.lter  in  it«  proper  place. 

When  the  frvurvl  patta  of  a fenuacv  end  wjth  the 
famt  cafe,  or  tenfc  uf  a like  foitnd.  this  alio  it  conii* 
«*eicd  ns  a fif  me,  and  named  htnioKf-utaft.  At  tliui : 
Ao  marvel  wyo-vw  ih.if  JU  h ritljer  et'i/* 

J cr  tarr!ij$/y  nt^hUtd { eitl}er  offtnly  fcorn- 

' tJ,  or  fi-nttiy  aH  ,rr^,  This  figure  is  efteen*cd  moft 

I cautiful  when  the  parts  are  alt  of  tlte  fame  length, 
•'r  pretty  near  It  j as  ii  a<*dt  to  the  Itarrrony  of  the 
period,  and  renders  the  cadency  of  the  fcveiai  mem' 
hers  more  mutical  from  the  j'.il  prop<»rtion  between 
them.  The  Greek  rhetoriciaiu  were  miith  addicted  to 
thi«  figure,  and  Ifocrates  is  parliciilarly  eele!  rated  fur 
it.  But  fomr  of  the  heft  orators  ftem  to  have  induflri> 
tiufly  nvcidtd  it,  as  carry  ing  in  it  too  much  the  ap* 
pe-rance  of  art.  And  it  is  remarkaUe,  that  ihia  figure 
ap;  cars  nowhere  fo  much  in  all  tlte  work#  of  Demoft- 
hciics,  at  in  an  oration  which  he  did  not  ipeak  him- 
fclf,  but  wrote  for  his  friend  Diod»’ru»,  a ma.i  of  that 
tafle,  who  was  to  pronounce  it  as  his  own. 

;S  The  next  figure  above-mentioned  is  /i'B<wJi«n/<r.  Now 
flrictly  Iptuking,  fynonymous  word#  are  thofe  which 
have  exactly  the  faire  fenfe.  But  there  being  tew 
fuel),  the  ufc  of  the  term  i*  fo  far  rxtemled  as  to  com- 
piclunj  words  uf  .i  near  affinity  in  their  lignification, 
which  in  <!<fvotitfr  arc  frequently  put  tor  our  atiothcr. 
Stj,  /9  and  intreat,  are  fomclimcs  ufed  as  cqui* 

valriit  termr ; whereas  to  thjire  is  no  more  than  to 
wifti  for  a thing,  and  /o  intrtat  is  to  exprrfs  that  incli- 
nation in  words.  In  like  minner,  ejitem  and  henemr 
are  eften  taken  for  fynonymou*  wordr,  though  they 
have  net  pretifily  the  fame  fenfe,  hut  one  is  the  ufual 
conftquencc  of  the  other  ; for  tfterm  is  the  good  opi- 
nion we  entertain  of  a perfon  in  our  mind,  and  ho- 
nour  the  outward  exprefiion  of  that  opinion.  \Vt»ea 
two  or  more  fucb  word#  come  to^^cthcf,  they  coniti- 
tutc  this  firurt*.  As  wltrn  Ciicro,  fpeaking  of  Pil'o, 
fays,  **  Hie  whole  ccunlenance,  which  i»  the  tacit 
language  oi  the  mind,  has  drawn  men  into  a suiUku, 
and  deceived,  riuaud,  iiupofcd  on  thofe  who  did  not 
know  him.*’  Tlli^  figure  foRutimts  adds  force  to  an 
c-xpreffion,  by  enlivening  the  idea  ; and  it  often  pro- 
iroirs  l)ie  harmony  and  juft  csdcucy  of  a*  fentence, 
which  otherwife  w-uuld  drop  too  fi  on,  and  dilappoint 
the  e.r. 

When  fuih  words  as  fpnng  from  the  fame  root,  as 
jujif  iijHjiicft  nrjujlf  und  the  like,  cocne  toge* 
tiler  in  the  faine  IcDtciice,  they  m..kc  the  figure  c;dltd 
Jiriraiio.  Cierro,  <d>fmirjg  the  vatiiiy  ol  ilie  philo- 
itphers  who  ativCted  pia  fc  it  tiic  iay^c  time  that  they 
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decried  it,  ufc*  tbis  figure,  when  he  fay*  of  them,  EJocatke, 

The  pbilofopheis  Cel. their  names  to  lh<^e  very 
book*  which  they  write  for  the  coatempt  of  j^lory  ; 
and  arc  deiirous  10  te  houuurcdianj  app)iui.e-i  even 
fur  wliat  they  (4y  in  conttrupt  of  hon<  ur  4nd  ap- 
plauCe.”  ThU  figure  receive*  an  additional  licauty 
when  repcstv-d,  efpeckaljy  in  twu  oppofiti;  fnr?n.  ers| 
as.  He  nvi/hrJ  rdlLtr  fo  Jit  a frrjcnf  Ueuil>t  than  to  itvt  4 
tnxftrahlt  lije. 

Art.  II.  FiCt;xr.8  (/ScNTEKCE*. 

Or  thefe,  fome  are  principally  adapted  for  rcifoti- 
ing,  and  others  to  move  the  paftiun*. 

1.  'TUje  Jutud  for  proof.  Which  are  fix:  Proltpftf 
hjp'jhoie,  eptirCpe^  paraholct  and  anfdhtju. 

Piolti/nt  or  aiMdpaticn,  is  fo  called,  when  the 
tor  firit  flans  an  ohje-flion,  which  he  tarcfeci  mayof&.tCR*; 
be  ctidc  cither  agauut  bts  condudk  or  caufc,  and  tkcnfkmcvehr 
a-.ifwcrv  it.  Its  ufc  is  to  .forciUl  an  adverfary, 
prevent  hU  eaceptiuo*,  which  cannot  afterwatd*  be  in-f,rg,‘,Y.nc 
tiuiluccd  with  fo  good  a grace  Though  it  has  Uke-ibc pdli  lu- 
Wile  a iaither  advantrtge,  as  it  fervea  to  conciliate  the 
audience,  while  the  fp^'akcr  appear*  dcfirous  to  repre- 
fent  matters  f,iirly,  and  not  tu  conceal  any  lAijc^toa 
which  may  he  m.ide  agaiuil  him.  The  uuv'afioDi  of 
this  figuie  are  various  i and  the  manner  of  introdu- 
cing it  very  dificient.  Sooctimesihc  orator  thinks  it 
nccelTary  to  hegiu  with  it,  lo  order  to  juftify  his  cun- 
dudt.  and  remove  any  exceptions  which  may  be  made 
againil  bia  defign.  Cicero,  for  fevcral  years  together, 
alter  he  firll  beg-iQ  to  plead,  had  always  been  for  the 
deieniatu  in  criminal  cafes.  ;\nd  ihercfurc,  when  he 
was  piwsiled  with  to  undertake  the  atcoufatiun  of 
Yerreit,  he  I'Cgiua  his  oiaiica  with  tbis  apology  foe  ^ 
himfiilf;  **  U any  one  picfsiit  (hovUJ  wuodcr,  t'.4 
when  for  Ccveral  yeam  {>aii  I have  fo  condu^-J  my- 
felt  B*  to  defend  inuiy  and  accufe  nope,  1 now  on  a 
fuJden  alter  my  cu'io.n,  and  uiUcriakc  an  accuriiion: 
when  he  fhall  luve  heard  ibe  oceafuM)  aaJ  reafon  of 
my  dcJkgn.  Ite  will  both  approve  of  it,  and  thmk  oo 
perfon  to  proper  to  manage  ibi*  affair  aa  rnyfeif.** 

And  then  he  proccc<U  Lo  givr  au  account  of  the  rra* 
funs  obich  moved  tim  to  cqgage  in  it.  At  other 
times  the  objection  is  admitted  as  an  exception  to 
what  ho*  tc^n  f.dd,  tut  not  fd  as  to  afic^  it  io  gene* 
ral.  Thus,  wheq  Cicero  has  tcpicfentcd  tlic^imvan- 
ta,;es  Of  literature  and  the  polite  aits,  he  ftaica  ihU 
ohjediion  to  what  himicll  had  ta  il,  **  But  fume  one 
will  aik,  whrthcr  thole  great  men,  the  mqmor>  of 
wiiofe  glorious  aCtU»n»  is  delivcfcd  dowu  to  podertty, 
were  aequaiulcl  with  that  fijrt  of  h;arning  i fu  apr 
plauii  I'o  which  he  replica,  " ludeed  this  <.aq  fcarce 
tc  faid  of  them  all  However,  the  aurwer  is  eaty.  I 
h ivc  kaiivru  fcvcral  perfops  of  cxciUciit  abilitic*,  who, 
without  learning,  by  the  force  of  an  extraordinary  ge- 
nius have  been  ri)en  of  great  virtue  and  foiidity  Nay  « 

1 will  add.,  tiiat  mture  without  learning,  h^a  oftener 
produced  lliefe  qualification*,  th.in  learning  w-rthout  a 
genius.  But  yet  it  muft  ilili  lu:  owued,  that  where 
b4>(h  ihefe  meet,  they  furm  fomeihipg  very  txcdkpt 
and  fingidar.”  Again,  at  other  tiroes,  the  orator  art- 
fully ftprermts  the  o^j;-dlioo  as  (omclhinf^  cuifidir* 
atle  and  impotunt,  to  give  the  |,reaict  weight  to  bis 
aufw'cr  when  he  hqs.cun'uted  it,  Ciwcio,  in  h.s  cclc- 
biaU'd  or.iti6D  for  the  Moiulian  kw,  could  not  om;t 
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yioty*in«.  to  take  Qotiee.  th.rt  T.ucullus  had  a!rca^!y  f,ai‘ncd  fe*  mull  I far  ? Thai  I flci  from  a coiifclotfrieffc  of  ? Ffocution.. 

w vcfal  »rry  corfiJciahle  a'vaatasrc*  over  Miihn<!#te».  But  what  i*  char^Cv!  upon  me  a crime,  was  lb  f if  “■  ^ 
And  therefore,  hsvinp^  before  defcrilxd  the  war  as  from  being  s faull,  that  it  is  the  rro!l  f»lcrious  action 
▼ery  k'rcat  ani  dangerous,  apprehending  thcfe  two  ac-  fiRce  the  mcmmy  of  man,  (he  means  his  puniiliiog  the 
coimt«v  niii'ht  appear  fomewhat  inconliftent,  nnd  l>e  tHbciiitcs  of  Catiliue.)  That  1 feared  being  called  to 
hahle  to  an  uhjeCtiou,  he  putt  it  thnt  artfully  himfelf : ao  account  by  the  pco(dc  ? That  wnt  never  talked  of  { 

**  But  now,  after  what  I have  faidof  LucuUuk,  it  may  and  if  tt'had  been  dune,  1 iliuuld  have  come  otf  with 
probably  he  aiked.  How  then  can  the  war  be  fo great?  double  honour*  Tliat  1 wanted  the  fupport  ol  ^ood 
J c picaled  to  hear,  for  there  feemi  to  bi  very  juil  rca-  and  honcfl  men  ? That  is  f dfe.  'rhat  1 was  afraid  of 
fon  for  this  quellion.’*  And  then  he  [n%>ceed*  to  death?  That  is  a calumny.  I mull  therefore  fay,  what 
(l)ow,  from  the  powerof  king  hiithridaieaat  that  time,  1 would  not,  unlcfe  compelled  to  it,  that  1 withdrew 
his  great  abditirr,  long  cxpericuce  in  military  affair*,  to  prcfeirc  the  city.*'  'When  the  objedions  arc  put 
and  frelh  alUmccs.  liiat  the  war  wrs  yet  very  great  by  way  of  quellion,  a*  in  the  examjde  here  given, 
and  dangrrotM.  But  forrutinR;*,  when  the  omtur  i*  they  add  a briilcneffi  and  poignancy  to  the  figure.  All 
ftnli'  Ic  that  what  he  has  advanced  lie*  open  to  an  ob*  the  parts  of  it  are  net  coullantly'^xprtiTcd.  For  thu* 
jeciioi),  he  omits  to  make  it  in  t-xprefs  term; ; and  yet  Cicero  m bis  defeoce  of  Phncliis  introduces  his  ad* 
proceeds  to  vindicate  what  he  had  faid,  ns  if  it  had  v-rfnry  objeding,  end  himfeh  anlwc.rmg,  **  The  peo- 
been  made,  'llrus,  wiien  Cicero  had  charged  Verres  pie  judged  ih,  but  thc^  did  judge;  they  fhould  not 
with  having  plundered  the  inhabitants  of  Stedy  of  all  have  done  it,  but  they  had  a power  ; 1 caunot  fuhmlt 
their  plat;,  jeweb,  and  other  valuable  moveables,  to  it,  but  m^nv  very  great  and  wife  rr.cn  tsve.”— 
which  he  thought  worth  while  to  enrry^  away ; as  the  Bo.h  the  propufition  and  conclufion  are  here  oniitted. 
audience  might  imaitiae  this  to  he  fe.irce  credible,  he  The  neat  Agure  in  order  is  anattinojLy  or  rowwsm*  8*- 
takes  it  for  granted  they  thought  U>,  and  therefore  im*  cjiUta  ; by  whic.h  the  fpeakcr  delibctuiea  either  with 
mediately  cdls,  **  As  ilr.tnge  as  this  Is,  1 alBrm  it  po*  the  judges,  the  hearers,  or  the  adverfury  himfelf. 
fitivcly,  without  any  intention  to  aggravj.tr  the  crime."  Thua  Cretro  aJdreues  the  judges  iu  his  accufation  of 
Aad  ft*  he  goes  orr  to  the  proof  ot  his  affcTtioo.  But  Verres : **  Now  I delire  your  opinion  wl:al  you  think 
thi*  6gurc  is  bkewife  made  ufe  of  to  guard  agsiull  1 ought  to  do.  And  1 know  your  utWice  wiU  be, 
fomc  ebjediem,  witich  the  fpeaker  apprehends  may  \'t  though  you  do  nut  deebre  it,  whr.t  appears  to  me  ne* 
made  againff  what  he  deftgns  to  fay.  And  thus  Ci-*  cellary  to  be  dune.’*  In  another  place  we  tiud  hint 
cero  uics  it  in  his  oration  for  Sextius.  **  My  province  ixafoning  in  this  manuer  with  the  adverfe  party: 

(Cays  \vs)i  as  I fpexk  iatt,  feemj  to  call  fur  affcdioi;  to  *'  ^Vhat  couUl  you  have  dose  in  fuch  a cafe,  and  at  fncK 
iiiV  iriendj  r*ahcr  than  his  defence ; complaint,  rather  a time ; when  Ut  hsvr  fat  Hill,  or  withdrawn,  would 
than  cloqnesce  ; eaprrffmas  of  giivf,  rather  than  art.  have  been  cowardice  ? Wheu  the  wt.kcduei's  and  fury 
And  therefore,  if  i Ihoil  exprcls  myhlf  with  more  of  daturniuus  the  tribune  h.ad  called  you  into  tliecapi* 
vnmth,  or  yrratrr  frrcdosn,  tli-n  ibufe  who  bare  to!  ; and  the  cobful*,  tn  debod  the  fifcty  and  liberty 
eke  befturt  me,  I you  w:ll  gnnt  :ra  cH  tloat  lb  of  ymir  country  ; w*hoie  authority,  wliufe  voice,  whivh 
betty  6f  fpeeeh  which  yon  judge  rcufonaHc  to  he  lU  uouki  you  have  followed,  and  whofe  cummond 

lowed  to  an  aticAiunau  furrow  acd  juH  rcfeniment."  uould  you  have  clioCen  to  obey  ?**  'I'his  figure  carries 
This  bgiiie  requifts  great  pru/cnee  aini  di^rrcticin  in  in  k an  air  of  ciodeHy  aud  coMdcfcciilion,  wl.cn  the 
the  maoRgenicat  H k.  I'he  fjrerikcr  mud  conlider  f[>eakcr  Items  unwilling  to  d;t;rmiT.e  ip  bis  uwii  caule, 
well  the  tero^'cr,  bias,  and  other  cireumftacces  of  bis  but  refers  it  to  the  opiniim  uf  others.  It  Ukewife 
hearers,  ia  order  to  iurm  a right  ju  'gnwnt  vi'bwt  pms  (buwa  a pctfuafioo  of  the  equity  of  his  caufe,  that  he 
of  his  f’.iicourle  m ly  Lc  croH  lubie'to  exception.  For  cau  kavt  it  to  their  arUuraluiu  ; and  IVrves  very  much 
to  o!  je^  fuch  things,  which  the  hearers  wouil  never  to  coocilmtc  their  minds,  while  he  joins  them,  ai  it 
have  Uiought  ol  therofcKii,  is  to  give  hirnf.if  aneel-  were,  with  himtclf,  and  nuikea  them  of  hk  pauy. 
kis  trouMe  ; and  to  Hart  fuch  difficulties,  which  he  And  wheu  the  appeal  is  male  to  the  adverfo  party,  k 
ca.'mot  afterwasds  Lirly  rcmi.ve,  will  eipofe  both  him*  is  of  coiiiidcrablc  axivi>ntagj,’  e.ther  to  extort  a coa- 
leif  aud  hts  c^ufr.  But  as  cx  thiti^^  gives  au  au.licoce  fcfiioji,  or  at  lead  to  liwiicc  him.  And  tbvrefo  e the 
greatjrr  pUaiuic  and  fitivta^ion,  than  to  have  tluir  facred  writers  (ometimes  very  bcauiiiully  introduce 
Kruples  tuUy  anfweud  as  they  rife  in  their  thoughts;  God  himfcil  thus  cxp^dUdiitisig  with  rudrikind;  as  t.‘ie 
fo  canhe  contnuy,  be  a dilcourfr  otherwife  ever  fo  prophet  Malaclii,  W /on  Jion  urrth  lit  Jathr^  and  a 
•atcitainiDg  and  a reeabte,  if  there  be  any  dutibc  left  jSrr/uif  lit  mti/ftr,  Ifiltn  I U a fitlKr^  ‘ivltu  it  mu.e 
upon  the  minds  of  the  trsteri,  it  gtves  tlicm  a paiu  lw«ur  ? and  if  J a it  ^jr  Jl.tr  ? 

V at  continue*  with  them  litl  it  be  rentuved.  Aiu  tlicr  figure  th.il  comes  under  this  head,  is  gj 

tf  The  figure  hnpobo  c ot  jnljtijitMt  is  not  muck  un  ef  nroje  or  fonr^fi^Mt ; which  giimts  one  t!«iug,  to  ou« 

like  tlic  tuimir  : and  it.  when  (cvcral  thing*  ^re  Oicii*  lain  anulhrr  yiorc  advauiRgeoua.  It  is  eitl.cr  real  or 
tioued  thuit  io  m to  make  ter  the  contiary  fide,  and  feigned  ; aud  etiher  the  wl.clc  of  a thiug,  or  a part 
sa  h ot  them  iciut&d  tn  order.  Itcunfiiiso*  thro*  ot.l) , i>  gtani-d  VVe  ihaJl  coufuJtr  caJi  of  ihtlc  fc* 
pajis,  when  cor  pieie : a propt-fition,  an  ei>umeraiian  p.*iatrly,  and  lUulbaic  Ihtc*  with  piojti  example:^, 
ot  particulars  wiiti  their  afUfAtrs,  aud  a cunciullon.—  N(<thibg  mote  ciuituunds  an  aitvcrfar),  iliau  to  ^tant 
Thus  Ciccro,  upon  hia  rcturu  tiom  banlhmcat,  vin.  him  hit,  whole  aigumeut  ; :piJ  at  Uic  umc  time  eitiier 
dkates  his  camdii^i  in  wicbdrswing  lb  q'.'ietly  and  not  to  /how  i!  at  it  is  nuliiing  lu  the  purj  ok,  or  to  ofiv-r 
•{jpcfiiig  the  fa^tiot]  that  ejcC.et.  him.  My  •'epar.  fonuthing  ckc  Wi.ich  may  invahdacc  it.  , / t tys 

turt  (fays  J-cy  i*  oVjtcrcd  to  me,  which  chnr,,i  1 con-  the  cU>m.nt  ty  wiU  a,:nir.it  the  Iwu  at  hw.  ihut  nd 
not  aofucr  without  w>a.Uiciiding  my  fell,  her  wliat  Utij  ’umt  m*/r  ntar^  retated  to  tM  tfian  jtw  t . 

. 5 tin*  ■ 
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^Mocut.on  it'.af  Jyf  ufiJtr  feme  &U'(^at\on$  to  fou  ; linxt  \mt 
*ufert  in  //at  army  to^/-tf.er : hut  ^hat  u all  tbit  to  the 
•mill  > And  thui  Cicero  in  hi»  drfence  of  Lt^arius, 
who  W3^  accufed  \>j  Tufaero  tor  having  joined  with 
PoiT.pey  in  the  civil  war  between  him  and  C'jefari 
“ You  have,  Tubero,  what  an  accufer  would  moft 
defire,  the  accufed  perfon  confefiing  the  charge  ? but 
fo  aa  to  aftirn^,  that  he  wa«  of  the  fame  patly  with 
you  and  your  excellent  fallier.  Therefore  ou-n  firft 
that  it  was  a crime  in  yourfeif»  before  you  charge  it 
av  fnch  upon  Ligariu*.**  Sometimes  the  orator  givei 
«p  fume  particuhr  point  that  would  well  admit  of  a 
diipiiie,  to  gain  fomething  more  confiderable,  which 
he  thinks  canr>ot  fairly  be  denied  him.  in  the  affair  of 
Rofeina,  wlwre  the  proof  rjepended  upon  circumffances, 
Cicero,  who  defended  him,  inqiiirea  what  reafon  coald 
be  alleged  for  hi*  committing  fo  black  a crime,  as  to 
kill  his  father.  And  after  be  has  (hown  there  was  no 
probable  reafon  to  be  afligned  f<»r  it,  he  adds,  **  Well, 
lince  you  can  offer  no  reafon,  although  this  might  be 
fufficictii  for  me,  yet  I will  recede  from  my  right  t 
and  upon  the  affmance  1 have  of  hia  innocence,  1 will 
grant  you  in  this  caufe  what  I would  not  in  another. 
1 do  not  therefore  infift  upon  your  telling  me  why  he 
killed  bis  father,  but  afle  how  he  did  it?**  Thia  ap- 
jKatance  of  candour  and  ingenuity  in  fueh  conceiriona 
removes  the  fufrtcion  of  ;irt,  anJ  fives  greater  credit 
to  what  ii  denied.  We  have  an  example  of  a feigned 
♦m  ironical  cenccffion,  in  Cicero’s  defence  of  l laccus; 

* xshcrc,  interceding  for  him  on  the  accouiit  of  his  for- 
mer good  fervices  in  the  time  of  Catiline’s  confpiracy, 
he  fvys  in  a way  of  irony.  If  fuch  things  are  to  be 
overlooked,  t*  let  us  appeafe  the  gholU  of  Lentulus 
and  Ccth^ui ; let  us  recal  thofe  who  are  tn  exile  { 
siod  let  ui  be  punifhed  for  our  too  great  affeRion  iind 
•l<»ve  for  our  country.**  J)y  ihia  artful  iniinuation, 
the  orator,  after  he  has  ufed  all  his  arguments  to 
*perfuade  his  hearers,  does  as -it  were  fet  them  at  li- 
l>erty,  end  leave  them  to  their  own  cledfion  ; it 
being  the  nature  of  hnin  to  adhere  more  ffedfall- 
ly  to  what  it  not  violently  tmpofed,  but  referred  to 
his  own  free  and  deliberative  choice.  And  to 
thefe  feigned  concelHuns  may  be  rtfci/td  fuch  ways 
of  reafoning,  by  which  the  orator  both  jullilics 
a cliarge  brought  againff  him  upon  the  fuppofition 
of  its  being  true,  and  alfo  proves  that  the  charge  it- 
frlf  is  fsife.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  Milo,  rc- 
prcfenti  ilie  taking  off  Clodius,  with  which  Milo  was 
mccufrd,  at  a glorious  adiun  { after  he  has  Drown  that 
Milo’s  fervants  did  it  without  the  knussledgc  of  their 
maher. 

■84  Paralr^e  or  ftmif/tode^  illuflrates  a thing  by  com- 
paring it  with  fomc  other,  to  which  it  bears  a rtfem- 
bl^Hic.  t^imilriudes  are  indeed  generally  but  weak 
arguments,  though  often  beautiful  and  fme  ornaments. 
And  where  the  defign  of  them  is  not  fo  much  to  prove 
tvhat  is  doubtful,  as  to  fet  things  in  a clear  and  agree- 
able light,  they  come  properly  under  the  notion  of  fi- 
gures.  They  arc  of  two  lorts  j limple  and  com|>ound. 

*I  hofc  are  called  in  which  one  thing  only  is 

likened  or  compared  to  another,  m this  manner : At 
Jevaliotvt  appear  in  fummtr,  but  in  nv'mttr  retreat ; fo 
falfe  frienth  jhem:  tbemfeU'et  in  pro/ferifyt  Lut  all fly  Q<ntuy 
w/e»  athrrjity  approaches.  4!utnpuund  rimiliiudes  arc 
fuch,  wherein  one  thing  ii  hkineii  or  compared  to  fc- 
si.rcl  Cthcn^ ; as  thus  ; IVlct  li^kl  it  to  tbs  •a.'crUtJ'by* 
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to  the  fcl^  •mater  to  tie  tbirjtjt  anti  rtj  h the  <ii'fdry;  ElocitA 
that  it  loow-'ctlge  to  tlte  minJ.  The  more  exatt  the  a. 
green  ent  is  between  the  things  thus  compared,  they 
give  the  greater  beauty  and  grace  to  the  hgurr. 

Anltibejit  or  oppojuton^  by  which  things  contrary  jj 
or  different  arc  compared,  to  render  them  more  cvi. 
dent.  Thus  Cicvro  lnys,  “ The  Roman  people  hate 
private  luxury,  but  love  public  gr;.ndeur.”  Thii  ti 
a very  florid  figttrej  and  fulted  no  Icfs  for  ampliti. 
catiou  than  proof.  As  in  the  following  iolUnce  of 
Cicero,  wh<rc,  fpcaking  of  Pompey,  he  fays,  **  He 
waged  mure  wars  than  otlicrs  bad  read ; conquered 
more  provinces  than  others  had  governed ; and  had 
been  trained  up  from  his  youth  to  the  art  of  war,  not 
by  the  precepts  of  others,  but  by  his  own  commaodi ; 
not  by  mifearriagra  in  the  Add,  but  by  vidlorlei;  not 
hy  campaigns,  but  criuryiphs.'*  It  u elteemed  a beauty 
in  this  figure  when  any  of  the  members  are  inverted, 
which  fume  call  antimetatbejtt.  As  where  Cicero,  oppo- 
fing  the  conduct  of  Verres  when  governor  of  Sicily,  to 
that  of  MarccUus  who  took  Syracufe  the  capitakdiy 
of  tliat  iiiand,  fays,  **  Compare  this  peace  with  that 
war,  the  arrival  of  this  governor  with  the  vidory  of 
that  general,  his  profligate  troops  with  the  invinc&k 
army  of  the  other,  the  luxury  of  the  former  wiibihe 
tem(>c.rancc  of  the  Utter;  you  will  fay,  that  Syracufe 
was  founded  by  him  who  took  it,  and  taken  by  him 
who  held  it  when  founded.’*  To  this  figure  may  aUb 
be  referred  oxymoroot  or  feeming  eontradtHion  ; that  is, 
when  the  parts  of  a fcntence  difagree  tn  found,  but 
are  cunliftent  in  fenfe.  %As  when  Ovid  fays  of  Althea, 
that  Jlr  taat  impioujiy  pious.  And  fo  Cato  ufed  to 
fay  of  Sci’iio  Africsout,  that  **  he  was  never  Icfs  at 
leifure,  than  when  he  was  at  leifurc  ; nor  lefs  alone 
than  when  alone:’*  By  which  he  meant,  as  Cicero 
tells  us,  that  Scipio  was  wont  to  think  of  bufiDcfs 
in  his  retirement,  and  in  his  foUtude  to  converfe  with 
himfelf.**  This  is  a ffroog  and  bold  figure,  which 
awakens  the  mind,  and  affords  it  an  agreeable  pleafurc 
to  find  upon  tefledion,  that  what  at  tirff  feemed  cor* 
tradidory,  is  not  only  confiflcnt  with  good  frofc,  but 
very  beauiifuL»-Thc  celebrated  Dr  Blair,  whom  we 
have  moie  than  ouce  quoted  in  this  article,  has  tbrfe 
obfervaiionson  aotithefis,  orthecoiiiralt  of  two  object- 
**  Contrail  has  always  this  efl'edl,  to  make  each  of  the 
conlrslled  obje6ls  appear  in  the  ftronger  light.  White, 
for  inflancc,  never  appears  fo  bright  as  when  it  is  op- 
poled  to  black,  and  when  l>uth  are  viewed  together. 
Antitlieiis,  tlicrefurc,  may,  on  many  occafions,  be  em- 
ployed to  advantage,  in  order  to  tirengthrn  the  ins* 
preilioR  which  wc  intend  that  any  obje^  fhuuld  make, 
in  order  to  render  an  aotithcfii  more  complete,  it  is 
always  of  advautage,  that  the  wordsand  members  ofthc 
fenteuce,  exprcfling  the  cuntraflcd  objrila,  be  fimilsiij 
conitrutted,  and  made  tocorrefpoad  to  each  other.  Thw 
leads  us  to  remark  the  contrail  more,  by  fetting  the 
things  which  we  oppule  mure  clearly  over  agaicil  each 
other ; in  the  fame  manner  as  when  we  contrail  a 
hl.ick  and  a white  object,  in  order  to  perceive  the  fuU 
difference  of  their  colour,  we  would  choofe  to  have 
both  objcCls  of  the  fame  hulk,  and  placed  in  iIk  fame 
light.  Their  refcmllance  to  each  other,  in  certaia 
circumilancrs,  makes  their  difigreemeut  in  otherri 
more  palpable.  At  tl<e  fame  time,  1 mull  ohferve,  that 
the  frequent  ufc  of  aniitlielii,  efpecially  where  iheuppo* 
filiou  in  the  words  is  nice  and  qualm,  is  apt  to  reader 
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properly  enough  recci’^c^  ibi*  form ; both  becaufe  it 
If  fuppofed  to  be  the  fruit  of  meditation,  and  bccaiife 
it  is  defigned  to  he  engraven  on  the  memory,  which 
rccals  it  more  eafily  by  the  help  of  fuch  contrafted 
exprefliont.  But  where  a ftrin^  of  fuch  fentence* 
fiicceed  each  other,  where  this  hecomra  an  author's 
faTourite  and  prevaillnt;  manner  uf  exprefling  himfclf, 
his  ftyle  is  faulty  { and  h is  upon  this  account  Senrea 
has  been  often  and  juflly  cenfured.  Such  a llyle 
appears  too  fludied  and  laboured  ; it  gives  us  the  im> 
predion  of  an  author  attending  more  to  hii  manner  of 
faying  things,  than  to  the  things  ihemfclves  which  he 
fiyi.”  There  is  flill  another  kind  of  antithefls,  which 
conflfls  in  furpriflng  us  by  the  imexpe^ed  contrafli 
of  things  which  it  brings  together  j but  it  is  fuch  as 
is  wholly  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  orator,  or  of  grave 
compontioQS  of  any  fort,  and  is  flt  only  for  pieces  of 
profefled  vrit  and  humour,  calculated  only  to  excite 
laughter  or  create  ridicule, 

T.f  i>»od  n.  T6o/(  ftt'ite4  !o  move  the  pajfiont.  Which  are  I } 

Kfiof  namely,  etanorthefu,  para/epjitt  parrhejia^  aparUhm<^t^ 

^urnof  exerfa^Of  kyp«typ<^i^  aperia^  p^fto^fUy  erot^'it,  eepkontju^ 
epiphonanOf  ttpofirophty  and  prt,f(^p<\a- 

Rpanorthi^tt  or  etrrrftiortf  is  a figure,  by  which 
the  fpeaker  either  recals  or  amends  what  he  had  lall 
faid.  It  U u^ed  different  ways.  For  fometimet  one 
or  more  words  are  rtcalled  by  him,  and  others  fub- 
joined  in  their  room  ; at  other  times,  without  recall* 
iag  what  has  been  faid,  fomething  elfe  is  fubftitiited 
as  more  fuitablc.  This  is  a very  extenfive  figure,  and 
made  ufc  of  in  addreffing  to  different  pafflons.  We 
have  an  inflance  of  it  in  Terence’s  Se<f'tormentor, 
where  the  old  man,  whofc  extraordinary  cooceri  for 
the  abfence  of  his  fon  gave  occafion  to  the  name  of 
the  pUy>  thus  bewails  his  condition  to  his  neighbour, 
I have  an  onl^  fon,  Chremes.  Alas  1 did  I »y  that 
I have  : I had  indeed  ; but  it  il  now  uncertain  whe- 
ther I have  or  not."  Here,  to  aggravate  his  minor- 
tune,  he  recals  a pleafing  word,  and  fubflitutes  ano- 
ther more  afiefUng  in  its  place.  And  Cicero,  in  his 
defence  of  Milo,  fpcaking  to  the  judges  concerning 
Clodius,  fays,  **  Are  you  only  ignorant  what  laws, 
if  they  may  be  called  laws,  and  not  sather  torches  and 
plagues  of  the  flatc,  he  was  about  to  impofe  and  farce 
upon  us  Again,  in  hts  defence  of  Plancius,  he  fays, 
" What  greater  blow  could  thofe  judges,  if  they  arc 
to  be  called  judges,  and  not  parilcidcs  of  their  coun- 
try, have  given  to  the  (late,  than  when  they  bmlfhed 
him,  who  when  praetor  freed  the  republic  from  a 
neighbouring  w'ar,  and  when  conful  from  a civil  one  V* 
He  is  fpeaking  there  of  Oplmius^  But  in  commend- 
ing the  moderation  of  Lucius  Mummius,  who  did  not 
enrich  himfelf,  but  his  country,  by  demolilhing  the 
wealthy  city  of  Corinth,  he  thus  rccaU  hts  whole  ex- 
preflion,  and  by  giving  it  a new  turn  heightens  the 
compliment  he  defigned  him : ^ He  cliofe  rather 
(fays  he)  to  adorn  Italy  than  his  own  houfc  ; though 
by  adorning  Italy  his  houfe  feems  to  h^ve  received 
the  grcaleft  ornament."  And  fometimes  the  correc- 
tion is  made  by  fubflitnting  fomethiug  contrary  to 
what  ha^l  been  faid  before ; as  in  the  following  paf- 
fage  of  Cicero:  **  C*far  (meaning  Augurti's),  though 
but  a youth,  by  an  incredible  and  furpriring  refotu* 
Lon  and  courage,  when  Antony  was  molt  cunged, 
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and  we  dreaded  his  cruel  and  pemicio’is  retnro  from  ^1  <*-*^^'** 
Briindufium,  at  a tifiewlien  we  neither  afkcd,  nor  ex* 
peeked,  nor  dcfircd  it  (hecaufe  it  was  thought  Impof* 

Able),  raifed  a very  powerful  army  of  invincible  vc* 
tcrans;  to  efleA  which  he  threw  away  his  whole  eilate : 

Though  1 haveufed  an  improper  word  ; fur  he  dU  not 
throw  it  away,  but  employed  it  for  the  (afety  of  the 
government."  At  other  times,  as  has  been  (aid,  the 
coirection  is  made  by  adding  a more  fuitable  wurl, 
without  any  repetition  af  the  former.  Thus  Cicero, 
after  he  has  inveighed  agalnll  the  crimes  of  VcrrCJ, 
breaks  out  into  this  pathetic  exclamation  i 0 the  elr- 


mtney,  9r  ratfier  evonJerfui  onJ  Jingular  patlttu’c^  of  the 
Reman  people ! He  did  not  think  the  word  clemency 
flrong  enough,  and  thereh)re  adds  p>aiteHct^  as  better 
anfwcriiig  his  deligii.  The  fudJen  and  unexpecUd 
turn  of  this  figure  gives  a furprife  to  the  mind,  and 
by  that  means  renders  it  the  more  patTictic. 

Raralcpju^  or  omifllon,  is  another  of  ihefe  figures,  *7^^ 
when  the  fpenker  pretends  to  omit,  nr  pafs  by,  what 
at  the  fame  time  he  declarri.  It  is  uJiied  either  in 
praife  or  difpraire.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  de/’ence  of 
Sextius,  introduces  hts  charader  in  this  manner,  with 
a delign  to  recommend  him  to  the  favour  of  the  couit: 

**  I might  fay  many  things  nf  his  libirality,  kindaefs 
to  his  <!om<(iics,  his  command  in  the  army,  and  mo* 
deration  during  his  oflice  in  l!ic  province  : but  tlic  ho- 
nour of  the  date  prefentt  iiftU  to  my  view  ; and  calling 
me  to  it,  advifes  me  to  omit  iheie  lefler  matters." 

But  in  his  oration  to  the  fenate  againfl  Rullus  the  • 
tribune,  who  had  propofed  a law  to  fell  the  public  • 
lands,  he  makes  ufc  of  this  figure  to  reprefent  the 
pernicious  eflcAs  of  fuch  a law,  particularly  w ith  re* 
fpeCl  to  the  lands  in  Italy.  " I do  not  complain 
(fays  he)  ol  the  dirninution  of  our  revenues,  and  the 
woful  effe^a  of  this  lofs  and  damage.  I omit  what 
may  give  every  one  occafion  for  a very  grievous  and 
jull  complaint,  that  we  could  not  preferve  the  prin- 
cipal eftate  of  the  public,  the  findl  poirHuun  of  the 
Koman  people,  the  fund  of  our  proviftun-t,  the  granary 
ot  our  wants,  a levcnue  entruded  with  the  Uate  | but 
tliat  we  mult  give  up  thofe  lands  to  Hullni,  w'hich, 
after  the  power  of  Sylla,  and  the  largeflct  of  the 
Gracchi,  are  yet  left  us*  I do  not  fay,  this  is  now 
the  only  revenue  of  the  (late,  which  continues  when 
others  ceafe,  is  an  ornament  in  peace,  fails  us  not  in 
war,  fupport!)  the  army,  and  docs  not  fear  an  enemy, 
i oafs  over  all  thefc  things,  and  referve  them  for  my 
difeourfe  to  the  people,  ami  only  fpeak  at  prefent  of 
the  danger  of  our  peace  and  libcrciei."  His  view 
here  was  to  laife  the  indignation  of  the  fenate  againfl 
Rullus,  and  excite  them  to  oppofe  the  law.  There  is 
a beautiful  inllance  of  this  ngurc  in  St  Paul’s  epiflic 
to  Philemon,  where,  after'he  has  earaefUy  iutreaud 
him  to  receive  again  Onefimus  his  fervant,  who  had 
run  from  him,  and  promifed  that  if  he  had  wronged 
him,  or  owed  him  any  thingr  he  would  repay  it,  he 
adds,  That  I may  not  fajt  you  o\oe  n.-en  yeurft  f to  me. 
Nothing  could  be  a ftrongy  motive  to  foften  his  dii* 
pleafure  agamil  his  fervant,  from  a fenfe  <<f  gratitude 
to  the  apolUc.  Hermogcncs  has  obfervc  l,  that  the 
delign  of  this  figure  is  to  polfefs  the  min  is  of  tlie  au* 
dience  with  more  than  the  words  exprefs,  and  that  it 
is  principally  made  ufc  of  on  three  occalions : cither 
when  things  are  fmall,  but  yet  ccceliary  to  Ic  mcn- 
• tioued  \ . 
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or  well  knmvnt  ant  !>*v  1 i>ot  Le  cnlsrtjec! 
cn  ; or  utnni*ttri‘l,  an  ! thercrore  ifion!  J h<  introiace  l 
camion,  aivl  not  fet  in  loollrontfn 
The  next  H^iirn  ^hnve>mentionc>l  Parrh^na^  or 
reprthmiion  : Not  fh  t whenever  a perfon  tdmonifliei 
t^r  n proves  anothrr  it  ia  to  be  efteemc't  a fijire  s bnt 
whro  it  I*  done  with  art  ami  wl'lrcfn,  atid  in  fucH  cir- 
crT.ilaiKT*  a^  renter  it  ditlvult  not  to  dirph-afe.— 
The  rr'tcr  llicrefo^e  fo'iiOMmes  ''n'pire.'i  hi^  h«tr»r» 
for  I^.Ih  by  contmetsdin?  them  firrt,  ttriin^  the  ne- 
Cfllby  of  it,  Tt{»rtfent*ne  his  threat  conrern  for  them 
a«  hi*  motive,  or  joining  himfelf  with  them.  Thns 
f'ifrro  ch  r^es  tht.‘  femte  with  the  death  of  Serviu* 
for  fendin?'  him  to  Mark  Antonr  under  a 
very  ill  date  of  health.  And  hl»  def»:;n  in  it  was  to 
brinjf  them  more  readily  into  a motion  he  wn*  ahont 
to  make,  thu  both  a Hatue  an!  a fi-pnlchral  mono- 
ment  mi^ht  be  creded  to  hi*  memorv  at  the  ptsMic 
expence.  **  You  (far*  he),  it  I*  a very  fevere  cxpitf- 
Tton*  but  1 cannot  hdp  fityinr  it  t you.  I fiy,  h’lvr  de- 
•prlved  Senrju*  Sutpicius  of  hia  life.  It  not  from 
rnivUy  indeed,  (for  what  is  there  with  whi;h  thia  -if* 
fiemblv  ?«  lef*  chargeable  ?)  hut  when  h*a  Hiflemper 
pte*:d<j  hia  excufe  more  thin  hia  words,  frt»m  the 
hopet  you  conceived  that  there  wn*  nothing  which 
Lia  auilwrity  and  wrf  !om  might  not  be  able  to  effe^, 
you  TeheoKnily  oppofed  his  excufe,  and  obliged  him, 
wl»o  alwaye  had  the  greated  retrsrd  for  your  com. 
mrmJ*,  to  recede  from  hit  refolution.”  Sometimea, 
indeed,  the  orator  aiTiimrs  an  air  of  reproof,  with  a 
view  only  to  pafa  a cnotpliment  with  a letter  gtice. 
As  Cicero  in  hit  addrrfi  to  C^fsr,  when  he  fava,  **  I 
heir  thit  exccUeot  and  wife  fayirt"  f*om  you  with 
concern,  That  you  hive  live  ! long  caough,  chher  for 
llie  purpofes  of  nature,  or  g!  »ry  : for  nstvire  perhaps, 
if  you  think  fo:  and,  if  you  pl.'afe,  for  glory  t b«t, 
what  is  principaliy  to  be  regarded,  rn>t  for  your  coun- 
try.** It  addfl  both  a beauty  and  force  to  thii  figure, 
when  it  it  expreired  in  a way  of  comparifon.  As  in 
the  following  indanre  of  Cii^ro  : ••  But  fince  my  dif- 
courfe  lead*  me  to  thia.  conii.ler  how  you  ought  to  he 
aScAeJ  for  the  dignity  and  glory  of  your  en,ptre. 
Your  ancedora  often  eng:;ged  tn  war  to  redrefa  the 
ini«a  iet  of  their  mcrchanu  or  fadnis  : how  ought  yoti 
then  to  refnit  it,  tliat  fo  many  thoufand  Romsn  ci* 
t’/«*n*  were  murdered  l?y  one  melfage,  and  at  one  time? 
Your  fontfathers  deHroyed  Corinth,  the  principal  city 
ill  f rTcecc,  for  the  haugl.tY  trcitmrnt  of  iheif  am- 
1 aTadorfi  *,  and  will  yr>u  fuffer  that  king  to  go  unpu- 
iiiiht'd  w!.o  has  pm  to  death  a Roman  legate,  of  con* 
ftJar  dignity,  in  the  moll  i;rnonviniou«  ss  well  at  mofl 
cruel  mannei  ? f?  e,  Icll,  as  it  wav  their  honour  to 
leave  you  the  yJ  ny  of  fo  great  an  empire,  It  Ibould 
p ore  your  difgrace  not  to  he  able  to  maintain  and 
defend  what  y-m  have  received  from  ihtm.**  Bv  this 
fi4*tre  an  addrtfs  is  made  to  the  mr>re  tender  paHions, 
muJelIv,  :hame,  and  emulation,  the  attendants  of  an 
ini-*ri  M.is  temper,  whith  is  ioonell  tcuthid,  and  reoft 
clA-  red,  by  a iu  I repro,.f. 

Another  of  thefe  pathetic  figures  is 
or  ' when  that  which  might  l>e  exprcffel  in 

; er,r;d  by  a U’a-  wotdt,  i«  hranched  out  into  feveial 
p-rticn’.trs,  to  rihr^c^the  ides,  arvi  render  it  the 
n .ire  rilf*  t I'g.  Cvero.  in  p!<*ru!ing  for  the  Maniliaa 
] U-,  v.here  his  cVfi/n  i*  to  conciliate  the  lore  and 
c.lecm  of  thw'  pt'pic  to  Pompey,  thus  enlarges  upon 
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his  charafter  1 •**  Now,  wh:it  fangttsge  can  equal  the  IWk-'. 
virtue  of  Cneiui  Pompey  ? What  can  ^e  fiid  either '^V 
wnrthy  of  him,  or  «ew  to  you,  or  whi.  h esery  one 
has  n«‘t  heard  ? For  ihofe  arc  dot  the  only  virtues  >rf 
s :*cneral  w'hich  are  commonly  thought  fo ; labour  in 
afTa-rs,  courage  In  d?nfrcr*,  Induftry  in  ailing,  dif* 
patch  in  performing,  defign  in  eotitrlvintf  j wliich  are 
greater  in  him  than  in  nil  other  general  we  have  ever 
feen  or  heard  of,’*  Ami  fo  likrwife,  when  he  cn.!es« 

▼ours  to  difpf)(Tt*fs  Poinpcr  of  the  apprehenfmn  that 
Milo  dtfigned  to  affa^nate  htm.s  “ If  (fays  he)  you 
fear  Milo;  if  y<i*j  imagine  that  either  formerly,  or  at 
prrfent,  any  ill  defign  has  been  formed  by  him  againft 
your  Icfe ; if  the  folih'crt  ratfed  through  Itily  (aa 
fomc  of  your  officers  give  out),  if  thefe  arms,  if  thefe 
cohorts  in  fhe  Capitol,  if  the  centries,  if  the  watch,  If 
the  guards  which  defend  yonr  priAm  and  houfe,  are 
armed  to  prevent  any  attempt  of  Milo,  and  all  of  them 
appntKted,  prepired,  and  Rationed  on  his  account;  he 
miitl  be  thou.vht  a p-rfon  of  great  power,  and  iticrc- 
dif»Ie  refciluiirm,  aS»ve  the  reach  and  capaerty  af  a 
fintdf  man,  thst  the  moft  confummatc  ;;cacral,  and 
the  whole  republic  are  in  arm*  ngainft  him  only.  Bvt 
who  does  not  perceive,  that  all  the  difbrdercd  afid 
finking  parts  of  the  Hale  arc  committed  to  you.  to 
rcAify  and  fupj  rn  t tfiem  by  thefe  forces  ?*’  'Phii 
mi.;ht  have  hern  faid  In  a few  words,  that  foch  vift 
preparations  could  never  he  intended  for  fo  low  a 
purpofe.  Blit  the  orator**  view  wav  to  expofe  that 
grounv-lU  fi  report,  and  fhame  it  out  of  cuuatenaocc. 

And  foon  after  he  eudeaitiufs  to  raife  compilTrun  for 
Milvi  under  thofe  prejudices  by  the  f.me  figure : •*  .‘lee 
how  vartoua  and  changeable  it  the  iHte  of  human  life, 
how  nntleady  and  voluble  is  fortune,  what  inhirlity 
in  friends,  what  difguifet  fulted  to  th«  times,  what 
Bights,  what  fears,  even  of  the  neartfl  acquatoesner, 
at  the  approac'h  of  dangers.**  Had  no  addrefs  to  the 
paffiens  iKcn  defigmd  lieie,  fewer  of  thefe  icBeAion 
might  have  been  fuffictenr.  The  ufe  of  this  figure  in 
•inpliiicatkm  is  very  evident  from  the  nature  of  it, 
svkich  cooljlls  in  unfolding  of  things,  and  by  that 
mean*  enlarging  the  conception  of  them. 

Jixrrgifjiat  ha*  an  affimty  with  the  for* 

mer  figure : but  it  differs  from  it  in  this,  that  it  coa- 
fills  01  frvetai  equivalent  expuffions,  or  nearly  fneh, 
in  order  to  reprefent  the  fame  thing  In  a fimnger 
manner ; whereas  the  other  enlarges  the  Idea  by  art 
rnunuration  of  dilferent  p'rticuldrs.  So  that  thii 
fi.5nre  ha*  a nrarirlition  to  fynonymia,  of  which  we 
have  treacetl  before  imdrr  Verhdl Jipires,  We  hs*e 
an  tnllance  of  it  in  Cicem’s  defence  of  Scxtlusi  where 
Ke  lays,  •*  l*hofe  who  at  any  time  have  incited  the 
popuk'  tf  to  feditimi,  or  blindcvl  the  minds  of  the  ig- 
norant by  corruptiu:i,  or  traiiuce.’.  brave  and  ex  .clleirt 
men,  and  fuch  a$  deferved  well  of  the  public,  hsv* 
with  us  always  been  eficemrd  vain,  hoH,  bid,  and  per* 
nicioiis  eitixcns.  But  ihofe  who  reprefTed  the  tt* 
tempts  and  endeavniin:  of  fodi  as,  liy  tlieir  ritlio* 
rity,  integrity,  tonfiancy.  refolutii'u,  aiJ  prudcuce, 
withdnod  (heir  infolence,  have  been  always  aceounteJ 
men  of  folidily,  the  chieis,  the  leaders,  and  fupp''niis 
of  our  dignity  and  government.**  Nothing  ir.ore  i* 
intended  by  this  patTage,  but  Co  A t the  oppofiie  chs- 
racers  of  fad.iou:>  perfons  mid  true  patriots  in  lh< 
iliongell  light,  with  a view  to  rtcomivend  the  on^i 
aaJ  create  a jud  hatred  and  dctcllation  of  the  other. 

•> 
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Fiocntion.  etfirwticrr  he  re^rercfitu  the  jtiftice  of  ftlf  iefrACc 
“*  in  no  different  lermi:  **  If  reafon  he)  pre- 
Icribes  thrt  to  the  learned,  and  necrfHiy  to  barbarian#, 
cuffom  to  natiooi,  and  nntnre  itfelf  to  bnitra,  alwaya 
to  vrard  off  all  manner  of  violence,  hj  all  pofflSIe  W7tj$^ 
from  their  body,  frt'in  then*  head,  from  their  Kh:  | 
you  cannot  judge  thia  to  be  a criminal  and  wricked 
a^linn,  without  judging  at  the  fame  time  that  all 
perfona  who  fall  among  robbers  and  alTaffins  muff 
either  prn'lh  by  their  weapon*,  or  your  fenteoce.*'— • 
He  ta  addreffing  here  to  the  judges  in  favour  of  Milo. 
The  warmth  and  vehemence  of  the  fpeaker  often  runs 
him  Into  this  figure,  whel)  he  is  afft^ed  with  his  fiib< 
je&,  and  thinks  no  words,  no  exprefliona,  forcible 
rocnigh  to  convey  his  fentimenta;  and  therefore  re- 
peats one  a‘ter  another,  a*  his  fancy  fuggefta  them. 
This  flow  of  exprellion,  under  the  condu^  of  a good 
judgment,!)  often  attended  with  advantage:  as  it  warma 
the  hearers,  and  impreff<s  their  minds,  excitea  their 
paffions,and  helps  them  to  fee  things  in  a flronger  light. 
mi  Myffotfpofij.  or  imagery^  is  a defcription  of  ihinga 
^ painted  in  foch  ftrong  and  bn’gl.t  colours,  as  may  help 
the  imagination  of  the  hrairri  to  conceive  of  them 
rather  as  prefent  to  thrir  view,  than  deferibed  in 
words.  It  is  peculiarly  fuited  for  drawing  characters  i 
and  often  affords  the  fine!)  ornaments  in  poetry  and 
htrtory,  as  well  as  orstory.  Nor  Is  it  kfa  moving, 
I ut  fuited  to  ftrike  different  paffioas,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  fuhjeCI,  and  artful  manapfmeat  of  the 
fpeaker.  Cicero  has  thus  drawn  the  piClure  of  Cati. 
line,  confining  of  an  unacrmmtable  mixtirre  of  con* 
trary  qualities.  ‘ He  hnd  (favshe)  the  appearance 
of  the  grtaicft  virtues  : he  mnde  rife  of  many  ill  men 
to  carry  cn  his  defigns,  and  pretended  to  be  in  the 
intereft  of  the  l>eft  men  ; he  had  a very  engaging  be- 
haviour, BTu!  did  not  want  in'uffry  nor  applicattoR  ; 
he  gave  into  the  greateft  loofcnef-*,  hut  was  a good 
foldter.  Nor  do  1 helitvc  there  was  evrr  the  like 
tnonffer  in  the  world,  mr<Jle  of  fuch  juring  and  re- 
pugnant qualities  and  indinationi.  Who  at  one  lime 
vras  more  acceptable  to  the  beft  men,  and  who  more 
intimate  with  the  worff  ? Who  was  once  a better  pa- 
triot, and  who  a greater  enemy  to  this  ftate  ? Who 
more  devoted  to  pleafurrs,  who  more  patient  in  la- 
bours ? Who  more  rapai  ious,  and  yet  more  profufe  ? 
He  fuited  himfelf  to  the  humours  of  all  he  c<  nverfcd 
with  j was  ferious  with  the  referved,  and  pleafsnt  with 
the  jociTet  grave  with  the  aged,  and  facetioua  with 
the  ycung ; b«U  with  the  daring,  and  extravagant 
with  the  profligate.**  Such  a cliaraAer  of  a mao, 
when  aceompanied  with  po'^rr  and  infereff,  muft 
tender  him  no  hfs  the  olje^  of  fear  than  deteflation, 
which  was  the  dtfign  of  Cicero  in  fhif  defcriptioii. 
And  rl'cwhcre,  in  order  to  prevail  with  the  fenate  to 
dired  the  cxccirtiofi  of  ihofe  letifpiratcra  with  Catilifte 
who  were  thtn  in  prifon,  he  paints  the  tnoft  difmal 
ficneof  that  horrid  defi;m  in  the  flrongcft  colours^ 
Mriliinki  (fays  he)  ! fee  this  city,  the  light  of  the 
world,  and  citadel  of  all  nationr,  fuddtmly  tailing  ir* 
to  one  fire;  1 pen  rive  heaps  of  mifeiaUe  citiseni 
hurled  In  their  ruined  <*ouotry ; the  cmtnTrnanee  and 
fury  of  CcthrgUs  is^glng  in  yoor  flaughiter,  peetrnta 
itfelf  to  my  view.**  This  figure  is  very  fervsceafcle  m 
amplification,  as  we  have  fotmerly  fhown  in  treating 
(tpen  that  fubjeft.  But  no  fmall  judgment  ts  requ'r^ 
kn  the  fsaoagereent  of  deferiptioaf.  LcITcr  dreum- 
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Atflcea  fiioukl  dtber  be  wholly  dmiUed,  or  bat  (tightly 
touched  ( and  thofc  which  are  more  materisl  drawn  in 
their  due  proportion.  Nature  ia  as  mu^h  the  rule  of 
the  orator  as  of  the  painter,  and  what  they  both  pro- 
pofc  to  imtfaic.  And  therefore,  let  a thought  be  ever 
io  pleafing  and  beautiful  in  itfelf.  It  muff  not  be  In- 
troduced when  forcigu  to  the  purpofi,  or  out  of  ha 
place,  any  more  than  a painter  (houU  attempt  to  alter 
nature,  when  be  propofea  to  copy  it.  This  figure  re- 
quires likewife  a vigorous  and  lively  genius.  For  the 
images  in  dcfcription  can  rife  no  higher  tlian  the  con- 
ception of  the  fpeaker,  face  the  idea  mnft  firft  be 
formed  in  his  own  mind  before  he  can  convey  it  t6 
others;  and  agreeably  to  the  eleai  nefs  withwhich  he  coo- 
Ccives  it  himfelf,  ke  will  be  aide  to  exprefs  it  in  word% 

Aporia^  or  ifcnie,  cxprdles  the  debate  of  the  mind 
wkh  itfelf  upon  a pref&ng  difficulty.  A perfon  in 
fuch  a ftate  ia  apt  to  hefitate,  or  ftart  feveral  thingi 
fuccefitvely,  without  coming  to  any  fixed  refolution. 
'Phe  unealtnefs  anTing  from  fuck  a diforder  of  thought 
M naturally  very  moving.  Of  this  kind  is  that  of 
Cicero  for  Cluentioa,  wIkq  he  lays,  **  I know  not 
which  way  to  turn  myfelf.  8h  ill  I deny  the  fcandal 
thrown  upon  him  of  bribing  tlie  jti  lgct?  Can  I fay 
the  people  were  not  told  of  it  \ that  tc  was  not  ulked 
of  in  the  court ! mentioned  in  the  fenate  ? Can  1 re- 
move an  opinion  fo  deeply  and  long  rooted  in  the 
minds  of  men  i It  it  not  in  my  power.  You,  judges, 
muff  fupport  his  innocence,  and  refciie  him  from  this 
calamity.'*  Orators  fomethnet  choofe  to  begin  their 
difeourfe  with  this  figure.  A diffidence  of  mind  at 
firft  is  not  unbecoming,  but  graceful.  It  carries  in  ic 
an  sir  of  modeftt,  and  tends  very  much  to  conciliate 
the  affefiliona  of  the  hearerf.  Livy  gives  ut  a ver^ 
elegant  example  of  thti  in  a fpcech  of  Sctpio  Afn- 
canus  to  bit  folditrs,  when,  calling  them  together  after 
a fedttion,  he  thus  befpeaks  them  : **  I never  thought 
1 IhooH  have  been  at  a lofs  io  what  mnnner  to  ad- 
drefa  my  army.  Not  that  1 have  applied  myfelf  more 
to  words  than  things;  but  bccaufe  1 have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  genius  of  foldiers,  having  begn  trained 
np  in  the  camp  atmrft  from  my  childhood.  But  t 
am  in  douU  what  or  how  to  fpesk  to  you,  oot  koowing 
what  narre  to  give  you.  Shall  I call  you  Wr/aov/,  who 
have  revoked  kom  your  country  ? SoUirrt,  who  hove 
dtfowned  the  authority  of  your  general,  and  broke 
your  military  oath  ? Entmiet  ? 1 perceive  the  mten,  the 
afpedi,  end  habit  of  citireoa ; but  difeem  the  aCttoosy 
words,  defigos,  and  difpofitions  of  enetnies." 

Sometimes  a palfion  has  that  effed,  not  fo  much  to 
render  a perfon  doubtful  what  to  (ay,  as  to  ffop  him 
in  the  midff  of  a fentence,  and  prevent  his  exprefiing 
the  whole  of  ndiat  be  defigoed  ; and  then  it  is  called 
■Apitfivpfjist  or  ccncfaiment.  It  denotes  different  paf- 
iione  ; as  auger,  which,  ly  reafon  of  its  heat  and  vehe- 
mence, caufet  perfona  to  break  off  abruptly  in  their 
difeourfe.  So  the  old  man  in  Terrace,  when  he  was 
jealous  that  his  fervant  obftmAed  hit  defigns,  ufes 
this  imperfrA,  but  threatening  eaprelfion,  fVhom^  if  / 
And  Neptuoe,  when  defcHbed  by  Virgil  at 
very  angry  that  the  winds  Ihould  prefume  to  difturb 
the  (ea  without  hia  permiffion,  after  he  has  called  then) 
to  him  to  know  the  reaion  of  it,  threaiene  them  in  this 
ahmpt  manner : 

“ Whom  1— but  firft  I’ll  lay  the  ftonn.” 

But  Ciccacb  in  writiag  to  Attkua,  ^pliet  it  to  ciu 
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preft  grief,  where  he  fa^t,  *•  I know  nothing  of  Potn- 
' » ' pey,  and  believe  he  mart  be  taken,  if  he  ii  not  got  on 
fhipboarJ.  O incredible  fwiftnef*!  But  of  onr  friend— 
Though  I cannot  accufe  him  without  grief,  for  whom 
I am  in  fo  much  concern  and  trouble.’'  And  in  a 
letter  to  CaHius  he  ufe»  it  to  eaprefa  fear,  when  he 
fays  to  him,  Brutus  could  fcarce  fupport  himfelf  at 
Mutiiu  ; if  he  is  fafe,  we  have  carried  the  day.  But 
II* — heavtn  avert  the  omen  ! all  mutt  have  rccourfc  to 
you."  His  meaning  is,  **  If  Brutus  fliouM  be  de* 
fcaied." 

The  next  figure  is  or /fl/rrrcjprtrrtMi.  But  every 

istcrrogalinn  or  qaeition  ia  not  figurative.  When  we 
inquire  about  a thing  that  is  doubtful,  in  order  to  be 
informed,  this  is  no  figure,  1 ut  the  nstural  form  of 
. • fuch  cxprcfiions.  As  if  1 afk  a perfon,  U'bfre  t*  it 
? or  IVhjt  he  is  eioinif?  But  tlien  it  h»eeome^ 
rstive  when  the  fame  thing  may  be  expretfed  in  a 
direct  manner;  hut  the  putting  it  by  way  of  qiicltion 
gives  it  a much  greater  life  and  fpirit.  As  when  Ci- 
cero fays,  **  Catiline,  how  long  will  you  ahufe  our 
patirnce  ? do  not  you  perceive  your  defigns  are  difeo- 
vered  ?**  He  might  indeed  have  faid,  /Vti  alu/e  aur 
patuKce  a /aaf  whUe»  T^u  mu^  he  fenjihfe  fwrr  fhjigns 
are  titfeovertiL  But  it  it  eafy  to  perceive  how  much 
this  latter  way  of  expreflion  falls  (hort  of  the  force  and 
vehemence  of  the  former.  And  fo  when  Medea  ftys, 

/ eovU  fare  ; anti  Jo  yot$  otk  if  / can  Je/irvy  ? Had 
fhe  faid,  / lou/J  ftve%  anJ  J can  drfiroy^  the  fentence 
l.sd  been  fiat,  and  very  unfit  to  exprefs  the  rage  and 
fury  in  which  the  poet  there  reprefents  her.  I'hii 
figure  is  fuited  to  exprefs  moll  pafliosis  and  emotions 
of  the  mind,  as  anger,  difdain,  fear,  defire,  and 
others.  It  ferves  alfo  to  prefs  and  bear  dowm  an  ad- 
verfary.  Cicero  frequently  makes  this  ufe  of  it.  As 
in  his  defence  of  Plancius  : **  1 will  make  you  this  of' 
fer  (fays  he),  choofe  any  tribe  you  (deafe,  and  fhow, 
as  you  ought,  by  whom  it  was  bribed  ; and  if  you 
cannot,  as  I believe  you  will  not  undertake  it,  I will 
prove  how  he  gained  it.  Is  this  a fair  contrtl  f Will 
you  engage  on  this  foot  ? I cannot  gpve  you  fairer 
jitsy.  Why  arc  you  filcnt  ? Why  do  you  dilTemble  ? 
Why  do  you  hefitate?  I infill  upon  it,  urge  you  to  it, 
prefs  it,  require,  and  even  demand  it  of  you."  Such 
a way  of  pulhmg  an  nntagonill  (hows  the  fpeaker  has 
great  confidence  in  his  caufe  ; otherwife  he  would  ne- 
ver lay  hirafclf  fo  open,  if  he  was  not  aflured  the  other 
party  had  nothing  to  reply.  This  figure  likewifc  di- 
vcrfifici  a difeourfe,  and  gives  it  a beautiful  variety, 
by  altering  the  form  of  cxprelfion,  provided  it  be  nei- 
ther too  (rtqucnt,  nor  continued  too  long  at  once. 
And  befides,  the  warmth  and  eager  manner  in  which 
it  is  exprefled,  enlivens  the  bearers,  and  quickens  their 
attention. 

Eephonrfisi  or  nclamafion^  is  a vehement  exten- 
fion  of  the  voice,  occafioned  by  a commotion  of 
mind,  naturally  venting  itfelf  by  this  figure,  which 
is  ufed  by  Cicero  to  exprefs  a variety  of  paiHons.  It 
often  denotes  refentment  or  indignation.  Thus,  after 
his  return  from  baninimenl,  nficAing  on  thofe  who 
had  occafiuiicd  it,  he  breaks  out  into  this  moving  ex- 
clamation : " O mournful  day  to  the  fcnaie,  and  all 
good  men,  calamitous  to  the  ftate,  afflidivc  to  neand 
my  famdy,  but  glorious  in  the  view  of  poftcrity  !" 
His  <kfign  was  to  excite  an  odium  agaioll  the  authors 
of  his  exile,  when  iccaUcd  in  fo  hdoourabU  a sixaner. 
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And  again,  in  his  defence’of  Cvffast  **  0 the  grtnt  Elowtian. 
force  of  truth;  which  eafily  fupports  itfelf  agsinil  the'  "*  ""^ 
wit,  craft,  fubtilty.  and  artful  defi.rns  of  mrn  !"  He 
had  liecn  juft  (bowing  the  tbfariiiy  of  the  char^jo 
agaiml  Czitu^  and  .now  endeaveurs  to  expofe  hts  ac* 
cufere  to  the  indignation  of  the  court:  At  other 
time*!  it  IS  ufcd  to  exprefs  difdain  or  conte.’npt. 

As  wlien  fpeaking  of  Pompey's  houfe,  which  was 
bought  by  Mark  Antony,  he  fays:  “ O confiim- 
mate  impudence ! dare  you  go  aithin  thst  houfe!  dire 
you  enter  that  venerable  threthold,  and  (how  your  au. 
dacious  countenance  to  the  tutelar  deities  which  tc- 
fidc  there?"  Nor  is  it  Icfs  fuited  to  indicate  grief,  as 
when  he  fays  of  Milo  < “ O that  happy  country,  which 
(hall  receive  this  mati  ! ungrateful  this,  if  it  b«nhh 
him  1 miferable,  if  it  lofc  him  !"  And  fometimes  it 
ferves  to  exprefs  admiration  j as  when,  in  compliment 
to  Caefsr,  he  fays,  “ O admirable  clemency  ! worthy 
of  the  created  praife,  the  highdl  encomiums,  and 
moll  lading  monumcotn  !"  It  has  its  ufc  aUu  in  ridi- 
cule and  irony.  As  in  his  oration  for  Baiims,  vihcrc 
he  derides  his  accufer,  by  faying,  “ O excellent  in. 
lerprcter  of  the  law  I mailer'  of  antiquity  ! correClJr 
add  amender  of  our  conditution!"  The  Cacred  writers 
fometimes  ufc  it  by  way  of  inirealy  or  wiHi.  As  the 
royal  Pfalmlti:  “ O that  I had  the  w fn^s  of  a dove, 
that  I might  flee  a'A'ay,  sm]  be  at  red!"  And  at  other 
limes  iu  triumph  and  exultation,  as  in  that  of  St  Peal: 

O (hraih,  where  is  thy  lling ! O grave,  where  is  thy 
victory  I"  It  is  frequeutly  joined  with  the  preceding 
figure  iaierro^atlon  ; Xs  apjKSrs  in  feme  of  the  inllaa- 
ces  here  brought  from  Cicero.  And  it  generally  fol- 
lows the  rrprefeniaticn  of  the  thing  which  occalioiw  ft. 
Though  fometimes  it  is  made  ufc  of  to  introduce  it, 
and  then  it  ferves  to  prepare  the  mind  by  exciting  its 
attention.  Thu.i  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  Cclius,  to 
rcndcrihe  charaAer  of  (^lodia  more  odiouo,  at  whcl'e 
indigation  he  was  accufed,  iufinuates  that  (he  had  be- 
fore poifoned  her  hufhand  ; and  to  heighten  the  bar-, 
barity  of  the  fad,  and  make  it  appear  the  more  (hock- 
ing, he  introduces  the  account  of  it,  with  this  mo- 
ving exclamation ; **  O heavens,  why  do  you  fome- 
times wink  at  the  greated  crimes  of  mnnkind,  or  de- 
lay the  punilhment  of  them  to  futurity  1" 

Epiphonema,  or  acclamntiom^  has  a great  affinity  with  a 
the  former  figure.  And  it  is  fo  called,  when  the 
fpeaker,  at  the  conclufion  of  his  argunotnl,  mikes  fome 
lively  and  jull  remark  upon  what  he  has  been  faying, 
to  give  it  the  greater  force,  and  render  it  the  more 
afTcdlngto  his  hearers.  It  is  not  fo  vehement  airi 
impetuous  as  exclamation,  being  iifually  exprefiive  of 
the  milder  and  more  gentle  pjtffioiw.  And  the  reflec- 
tion ought  not  only  to  contvin  fome  plain  and  obvious 
truth,  but  likewifc  to  arife  naturally  from  the  difeourfe 
which  occafioned  it,  otherwife  it  lofes  its  end.  When 
Cicero  has  ihown,  that  recouifc  is  never  to  be  had  to 
force  and  violence,  but  in  cafes  of  the  utmofl  neceffi- 
ty,  he  coachides  with  the  following  remark : **  Thus 
to  think,  is  rrudence ; to  a^,  fortitude ; both  to  think 
and  ait,  perlccl  and  confummatc  virtue."  And  elfc- 
where,  after  he  has  deferibed  a fingular  inflance  of 
cruelty  and  breach  of  friendfliip : Hence  (fays  he) 

wc  may  learn,  that  no  duties  are  fo  facred  and  folemn, 
which  coveioufoefs  will  not  violate."  This  figure  is 
frequently  exprefifed  in  a way  of  admiration.  As  when 
Cicero  hu  .obfervedy  that  men  are  dcfiroui  to  five 

to 
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Elwnioj,  to  ifi  tdv«ncrd  af«,  hut  uncafy  under  it  when  at- 
Mined,  he  makr«  ihi*  juft  rtfte^>mn  upon  fueh  a con* 
diud  : **  So  great  it  their  loconlUncjr,  folly,  and  per* 
werfentHi  !’* 

I he  next  figure  in  order  ii  afwftrot^^  or  addrefit 
when  the  fpMiter  hrerkaoiT  from  the  fei  iet  of  hia  dif* 
eanrfe,  and  nddreftrs  hunfelf  to  fome  particular  pcrfcMi 
prefent  or  ahfent,  living  or  dead  t or  to  inanimate  na* 
turc,  as  endowed  with  fenfe  and  reafou.  By  ihit  meant 
he  hat  an  opportunity  of  faying  many  ihingt  with 
greater  freedom  than  perhaps  would  be  conliftent 
with  decency  if- immediately -dirci^tcd  to  the  perfont 
thetr.feivet.  He  can  admonilh,  chide,  orcenfure,  with- 
out pring  offence.  Nor  it  there  toy  paffion,  but  may 
he  very  adVantageoufly  exprcHed  hy  tbit  figure.  When 
an  orator  hat  been  fpeaking  of  any  particular  perfon, 
on  a fudden  to  turn  upon  him,  aoiJ  apply  the  difcourle 
to  that  perfon  bimfclf,  m very  moving ; it  it  like  at* 
tacking  an  adverftry  by  furprife,  wbtn  he  tt  off 
bit  guard,  and  where  he  Icaft.  expedt  it.  ThutCi* 
tero : “ I delire,  fcoatort,  to  be  merciltii,  but  not  to 
appear  regligenl  in  fo  great  dangert  of  ihc  itaiej  tbo* 
^t  prefent  I cannot  but  condemn  myfclf  of  rcmilfncf?. 
I'here  ia  a camp  formed  in  lti<ty,  at  the  entrance  of 
i^truria,  againit  the  ftatc;  our  enemies  inercafe  daily ; 
hut  we  fee  the  commander  of  the  camp,  and  general 
of  tlie  encmicft,  within  our  walls,  in  the  very  fcoatc, 
oRtriving  fomc  inteftine  ruin  to  the  date.  If  uowi 
Catiline,  1 fhouli  order  you  to  be  fcixcd  and  put  to 
death,  I have  reafen  to  fear,  that  alt  good  men  would 
nthcr  think  I had  deferred  it  too  long,  iJwn  charge  me 
aviih  cruelty.  But  I am  prevailed  with  for  a cettain 
reafon  not  to  do  that  yet,  which  ought  to  have  been 
done  lon?r  fmee.”  1‘htx  fiidden  turn  of  tlu:  d;C:'4^uaic  to 
Catiline  himfclf,  and  the  addreU  to  him,  >n  that  uO* 
expected  manner,  Atift  have  toucbcvl  him  very  fenftUy. 
So,  in  his  defence  of  Milo,  expreflliig  hit  concern  it  he 
iliuuld  not  fuccccd  in  it,  Ite  lays,.  " And  bow  Ih^l  I 
ynfwcr  it  to  you,  my  brother  (^intus,  the  partner  of 
my  mirfortiim.t,  who  art  now  abfent/*  And  tlfe- 
Hhere  addrcfling  to  the  fuldicra  of  tlte  Maitian  Icgtoa, 
v^hohad  I cen  killed  in  aii  engagement  with  Mai  k An- 
tony, he  thus  befpeaks  them:  **  O happy  death, 
which  due  to  nature,  w»«  paid  to  your  couivtiy  ! J may 
eiteem  you  truly  Ihho  for  your  country,  wiio  likewile 
received  your  name  from  Mars;  fo  that  the  Umc  deity 
feetsv  to  have  produced  this  city  for  the  world,  and 
you  for  thia  city.**  And  in  his  oration  for  B<uhuv  he 
thus  calls  upon  dumb  nature  to  witnels  to  Pi<mpey’s 
viituea  : **  I invoke  you,  mule  reghms;  you,  moil  di- 
ftaut  countries  ; you  fcai,  havens,  illaniby  and  ihorcs. 
For  what  coaft,  what  Isod,  what  place  is  there,  in 
viiich  the  marks  of  hit  courage,  humanity,  wifdom, 
and  prudence,  sre  cot  extant  An  appeal tu heaven, 
or  any  part  of  inanimate  nature,  has  fomething  very, 
fcblime  and  fuletnn  in  it,  which  we  often  meet  with 
in  facred  writ.  So.  the  divine  prophet:  " Hear,  Q 
heavens!  and  give  ear,  O earth!  for;the  Lord  hath 

, fpoken."  Ad.!  in  like  manner,  the  prophet  Jeremy  : 
**  Be  aftooiihcd,  O yc  heavena,  at  this.'*  See  Aro> 

STKOfHE.  ; • ; 

•)!  Pro/ifofuia^  or  theJiJion  if  a perf^:  by  which,  ei- 
ther an  abfent  perfon  la  introduced  fpeaking  ; or  one 
who  is  dead,  as  if  he  wss  alive  and  prefent  ; or  fpeech. 
attributed. to  fon.e  iuamumie,  being,  . There  is  no 
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ftgure,  perhaps,  which  fervei  more  or  better  purpofet 
to  an  orator  than  this.  For  by  this  means  he  is  c«-  — 
abled  to  c 11  in  all  nature  to  his  aiUftance.  and  can 
afllgn  to  every  thing  fuch  prrts  as  he  thinks  conve- 
nient. There  ia  fcarcc  any  thing  fit  to  be  faid,  but 
may  be  introduced  this  wny.  VVhen  he  thinks  his 
own  charader  >g  not  of  fufficient  weight  to  affed  his 
audience  in  the  mkunerhe  delires,  he  fubllitutes  a per- 
fon of  greater  authority  than  hitnfclf  jio  enga:*e  their 
attention.  When  he  has  fgrere.  th.ngs  to  fay,  and 
which  may  give  offence  as  coming  from  himfelf ; he 
avoids  thiv*  by  putting  them  into  tire  mouth  of  fomc 
other  perfon  from  whom  they  will  be  better  tiken; 
or  makes  inaainatc  nature  bring  a charge,  or  cxprefi 
a refentment,  to  render  it  the  mure  affccTing.  AnJ  by 
the  fame  mcihu?  he  fomrtiines  choefes  to  fecure  him- 
felf  from  a fufpicton  of  flattery,  in  carrying  a com- 
pliment too  high.  We  meat  with  feverai  very  beauti- 
ful iiiftances  of  this  figure  in  Cicero ; but  an  example 
of  each  fort  may  here  futnee,  beginning  with  that  of 
an  i.bfciit  perfon,  from  his  defence  ut  Milo,  who  u he 
thus  iatriKiuces  as  fpeaking  to  the  citixens  of  Rome  : 

" Should  he,  holding  the  bloody  fworJ,  ciy  out,  At- 
tead,  1 pray,  hearken,  O citizens,  i have  killed  Pu- 
blius Clcxlius  i by  tlus.frord,  and  by  ibis  right  hand, 

1 have  kept  off  his  rage  from  your  necks,  wuicb  no 
\A9fi,  DO  courts  of  jodicaturc,  could  reilrain  ; it  is  hy 
my  means,  that  jultic^  equity,  laws,  li‘..crty,  ihaou', 
and  niodefty,  remsm  in  the  city,  la  it  to  be  feared 
bow  the  city  would  bear  this  adion^  fs  there  any- 
one now,  who  would  not  approve  and  commend  it.'* 

And  ill  his  oration  for  Balbus,  he  introduces  Marius, 
wiio  was  then  dead,  to  plead  in  bis  defence:  **  Can 
Balbus  (fays  he)  lie  condemned,  witDout  conJemniug 
Marius  for  a like  fad?  Let  him  lie  prefent  a htlie  to 
your  thoughts,  fince  he  cannot  be  1*>  in  perfon;  that 
you  may  view  him  in  y<uir  miiiiis,  thougu  you  cannot 
with  your  eyes.  Let  him  tell  you,  he  was  not  unac* 
quainted  with  Jciguei,  void  oi  examples,  or  ignor..nt 
of  war."  And  again,  in  bis  lirU  iuveclivc  againtt  Ca- 
tiline, he  reprefents  his  country  as  thus  cxpoit>>Lting 
with  hioifclfy.and.  upbraidiug  him  for  fuflcruig  fuca 
a ctimin.d  as  Catiline  -to  live.  " bboutd  my  country 
(fays  he},  which  is  much  dearer  lo-rnc  than  a<y  life, 

Oiould  all  Italy,  aU  the  Itate,  (hUb  addrcL  me,  Mai« 

'fully  what  do  you  do?  Du  you  fuher  him,  who.n 
you  have  found  to  he  an  enemy,  who  you  fee  is  to  be 
at  the  head  of  the  war,  wtiom  you  perceive  your  ene- 
mies wait  for  in  thtir  camp  as  their  general,  wno  has 
feen  the  ccDtxiv'cr  of  liiis  wiu.k.iiinefs,  the  chief  of  the 
confpiracy,  thccXLitcrof  llavcs  antl'prufligate  citizens, 
to  leave  thccity,  whk.h  ivruibcrto  oring  him  iu,than 
let  him  out  ? Will  not  you  order  him  to  be  iiiipnlon- 
cd,  conlemncJ,  and  executed?  What  prevents  yju  ? 
TLecuftom  of  ourancellora  ? But  private  pciions  have 
often  punifhed  pernicious  citizens  m ik:s  iUte.  i'he 
laws  rebting  to  the  punilliment  of  Koniau  viiui’eni ? 

But  traiuus  never  had  theTights-ol  citucns.  Do  you  **,. 
ftai  tlie  cenfure  of  podciity  i Truly  you  make  a Very 
l.andfome  return  to  tbc  people  of  UtMne,  who  iiave  ad- 
vanced you  from  an  oblcuie  condition  fo  early  to  tire 
higheft  dignity  ; if  you  cegleil  theif  fafety  to  av.^d-  * 
euvy,  or  Irom  tbc  apprehenfion.-of  any  danger.  • And 
if  you  fear  ccfifiue  ; which  is  moil  to  be  dreaded,  that- 
which  .p  ay  afibrirom.  ju^ica  and  ioniisHtc,  dr-tb 

3 ^ ^ . cowai-li,.. 
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»l«Kuci»u  evwtrdkc  a«tS  treneWy  i WliCQ  Italy  (ball  be  wafted 
’ bf  a war,  cities  plundered,  nnd  houfea  burnt,  do  you 
tnink  tbeo  to  elcape  the  fevereft  cenfure.*’  In  the 
mmageinent  of  this  figure,  care  (boold  be  taken  that 
what  U Caid  be  alwiTi  coafifteiit  with  the  charaAcr  in- 
troduced, in  which  b^h  the  force  and  beauty  of  it 
confift. 

"In  treating  upon  ftgvree,  we  have  hitherto  coniidcr- 
ed  them  feparately  ; but  i|  may  net  be  amrTa  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  fomc  cxpreiftiMH  coolift  of  a complication 
of  them,  and  may  come  miJer  the  denomination  of  fe- 
veral  fieuret,  as  w^  verbal  as  thnfc  of  fentencce, 
dlfterently  confiJered.  'i'hus  m'hcn  Cicero  fay*, 
**  What,  Tubero,  did  your  drawn  fword  do  in  the 
Pharfaliao  battle  f at  whofe  fide  wac  iti  point  dircA* 
tdf  what  wae  the  inuntioo  of  yourlrmil"  Ashe 
fpeaks  to  Tubrro,  it  is  an  apoftrophe  t at  the  tapref- 
lions  h^ve  much  the  fame  impoit,  and  are  dcfign^  to 
Lei^htcfi  and  aggravate  the  fad,  it  is  txarfiojia  ; and 
as  they  are  put  by  queftion,  it  is  iottrro^aiion.  So 
likewife,  in  hia  fecond  Ptnlippic,  where  be  fays, 
**  What  can  1 think  f that  I am  contemned  ? I fee  no- 
thing in  my  life,  iotereft,  actons,  or  abilities,  as  mo- 
derate as  they  are,  which  Antony  can  defpife.  Did 
he  think  he  could  cafily  lefTen  me  iu  the  fen'ite  i But 
they,  who  hare  commended  many  famous  ritiaens  for 
their  good  goremment  of  the  ftzte,  never  thanked  any 
but  me  for  preferring  it.  Would  he  contend  with  me 
for  tloqucocc?  This  would  te  a favour  indeed.  I'nr 
what  could  be  a larger  and  more  copious  fubJcA,  that 
for  me  to  fpeak  for  tnyfelf  agatnft  Antony  i His  de- 
fign  was  really  this : he  thought  be  could  not  convince 
his  alTociatea,  that  he  was  truly  an  enemy  to  hit  coun- 
try, oolefi  he  was  fo  firft  to  me.*'  'I'here  are  three 
hgures  in  this  paftage  ; dou&tt  mterrogaikn^  and 
Jrdi»n.  nd  agsin,  when  he  introduces  Sicily  thus 
addreffing  V'erres  in  a way  of  complaint : **  What* 
« ever  gold,  whatever  filvcr,  whatever  urnaments  in  my 

cities,  dwellings,  temples,  whatever  right  of  any  kind 
I poftrded  hy  the  favoor  of  the  fenate  and  people  of 
kome  ; you,  Verres,  have  plundered  and  taken  from 
me/'  Here  is  a prof9popiMy  joined  with  the  verbal 
figure  (motherly  at  feveral  membert  of  the  frntence  he* 
* gm  with  the  feme  woid.  The  like  iaftaoers  of  complex 
figures  ^qucntly  occur,  and  therefoie  wc  need  not 
Biultiply  cBamplce  of  them  here. 

PARTICULAR  ELOCUTION, 

Or  that  part  of  Eloaition  which  coiifitlers  the 
feveral  Properties  and  Ornaments  of  Language, 
as  they  are  made  ufe  of  to  form  difterent  forts 
of  Style. 

Chap.  IV.  0^  5/y//,  its  Sferent  Chara^fsrs. 

I'*rl'culw  properly  ^nifies  the  inftrument 

vlooitiwn  ’•hick  the  aocicDtt  ufed  in  writing.  For  as  they  com- 
tresn  «if  mofily  wrote  upon  thin  boards  covered  over  with  wax, 
ftyk  and  and  loBM  times  upon  the  barks  of  trees,  they  made  ufe 
^vannu*  Qf  , Jong  indrumcnt  like  a bodkin,  pointed  at  one 
*■  «id,  with  which  they  cut  tJirir  letters ; and  broad  at 
tiie  other,  to  erase  any  thirg  they  chofe  to  alter. 
And  this  the  JLatina  called  But  (hough  this 

bq  the  firft  feoft  of  the  word,  yet  afterwards  it  came 
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to  denote  die  manner  of  cxpre(n.>fl.  In  wluch  ftnfe 
wc  likewife  ufe  it.  by  the  fame  kind  trope  that  we 
call  any  one**  writing  his  hmd.  Style,  then,  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  word  at  prefent,  is  the  pecu- 
liar manner  in  which  a roan  eapreftes  bis  cooceptiooi 
by  means  of  language.  It  is  a pidure  o(  tlw  ideas 
which  rife  in  his  mind,  and  of  the  order  in  which 
they  are  there  produced.  As  to  the  reafons  which 
occafion  a vaiiety  of  llyle,they  are  priocipally  thefe. 

Stnet  both  fpeech  aad  writing  are  only  fcnfiblc  cx- 
prefiions  of  our  thoughts,  by  which  we  coraraaaicate 
(hem  to  others ; at  aU  men  think  more  or  Iris  diftc- 
renily,  fo  coiifequently  (key  In  foae  meafure  difier  in 
their  ftyle.  No  two  perfoas,  who  were  to  write  upon 
one  fubjed,  would  make  ufe  of  all  the  lame  words. 

And  were  this  poffible,  yet  they  would  as  certaiaiy 
differ  in  their  Older  and  coooedion,  as  two  painters, 
who  ufed  the  fsne  colours  in  paintiog  the  fame  pic- 
ture, would  neccflarily  vary  their  mixtures  aaJ  dif- 
poiition  of  them,  in  the  feveral  gradations  of  iighta 
and  (hades.  As  every  painter  thcrelore  has  fomcttiiag 
peculiar  io  his  manner,  fo  has  every  writer  in  his  ffylc. 

It  is  from  thefe  internal  cbarai^rs,  in  a good  meafure, 
that  crittca  undertake  to  difeover  the  true  authors  of 
aaimymous  writings  i and  to  (how  that  others  arc  fpo- 
rioiis,  and  not  the  genuine  productions  of  ihofc  wbofe 
naincs  they  bear  { as  they  judge  of  the  age  of  fuch 
writings  from  the  words  and  cnaaner  of  cxprciBon 
whi^h  have  been  in  ufe  at  different  time«.  /^nd  we 
may  often  obferve  in  perfons  a foirdneis  for  fome  par- 
ticubr  wards  or  phrafes;  tnd  a peculiarity  in  thetura 
or  connexion  of  their  feotcnces,  or  in  their  tranfitioss 
from  one  thing  to  another  ; by  which  thrir  ft5l<  auy 
be  kno«R,  even  when  they  defign  to  coaceal  it.  For 
thefe  things,  through  cuftom  snd  habit,  will  foowtimet- 
drop  them,  notwithftanding  the  greateft  caution 
to  prevent  it. 

There  it  likewife  very  often  a confidenible  diffeneace 
in  the  (tyle  of  the  fame  perfan,  in  feveral  parts  of  his 
life.  Young  peribns,  whofe  inventiao  is  quick  and 
lively,  commonly  run  into  a pompous  and  luxuriant 
ftylc.  Their  fancy  reprefents  the  images  of  things  to 
their  mind  in  a gay  and  fprightly  maooer,  clothed 
with  a variety  of  circumftances  } and  while  they  eti- 
dsavour  to  ict  off  each  of  (hric  in  the  brighteft  and 
muft  glittering  ciMoara,  this  readers  their  Hyle  ver* 
bole  and  ftorid,  but  weakens  the  force  and  ftreogtb  of 
it.  And  therefore,  as  their  imagination  graiuslly 
cools,  and  comes  under  the  conduct  of  a more  mature 
judgment,  they  find  it  proper  to  cut  off  many  fuper- 
ftutties ; lb  that  by  omittiag  uuneceffary  woi^s  and 
circumftsmees,  and  by  a ctoler  contusion  of  thiols 
placed  io  a ftronger  light,  if  their  tiyle  becomes  Irf* 
i'ovciliog  and  pompous,  it  is,  however,  more  correft 
nod  nervous.  But  as  old  age  finks  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  chills  the  imagliMtion,  and  weakens  the  judge- 
ment ; the  ftyle,  too,  in  proportion  ufually  grows  dry 
and  lidguid.  Critics  have  t^feivcd  fomething  of  this 
difference  in  the  writings  even  of  Cicero  him&lf.  *l'o 
be  mafta  of  a good  ftylc,  therefore,  it  firems  neceffary 
that  a perfon  (hould  be  endowed  with  a vigorous  mind 
and  livriy  fancy,  a ftrong  memory,  and  a good  judge- 
ment. it  is  by  the  imagination  that  the  mind  con- 
ceives the  imi^ges  of  things.  If  the  imprefiioos  of 
thofe  iosages  be  dear  and  diftind^  the  ftylc  wiU  be  (o 
h ice;. 
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Rferui'w  too;  fincc  linkage  U sothitig  bat  a copy  of  thofe  clothed 
» tmara  firft  coocmH  by  the  mind.  But  if  the  imigei 
are  taint  and  imperfrA,  the  ftyk  will  accoriiingly  (>e 
flat  and  tanguid.  Thi«  ii  evident  from  tbe  difference 
between  fuch  objeft*  aa  are  rcprefcnlci  to  oar 
and  things  of  which  we  hnve  only  read  or  beard.  For 
as  the  former  gmcr:iUy  make  a deeper  impreflioa  upon 
our  minds,  fo  we  can  dcTcribe  them  in  a more  ftroog 
and  lively  (Danner.  And  we  commonly  &nd>  that*  ac- 
cording as  perfons  are  affeAed  ihemfclve*  when  they 
fpeak,  they  are  able  to  affeA  others  with  wSat  they 
fay.  Now  perimis  arc  mere  or  kfs  affcAcd  with  thinga 
in  proportion  to  the  impreffions  which  the  images  of 
thofe  ^ings  make  npon  the  mind.  For  the  fame  rca- 
fon  alfc,  it  the  imagination  be  dull,  nnd  indifpofed  to 
receive  the  ideas  of  thingi,  the  ftyle  will  l>e  llifF  and 
heavy  ; or  if  the  images  arc  irregular  and  difordercd, 
the  ityle  will  ilkcivife  be  peiplcacd  and  confufed. 

When  things  lie  ffraight  (as  we  fay'  in  the  mind,  we 
eaprrfs  them  with  ea£r,  and  in  their  juff  cotineAiun 
and  dependence;  but  when  they  are  watpt  and  ciouk* 
ed,  we  deliver  them  with  pain  and  difficulty,  as  well  as 
dtfnrder.  A cund  fancy  ihouid  likcwife  be  accompa- 
nied with  a happy  memory.  This  helps  ut  to  retain 
the  names  of  thofe  things  the  ideas  whereof  are  pre- 
fented  to  the  mind  by  the  imagin-ition,  togvther  with 
proper  an.!  fnittble  phrafes  to  exprefa  them  in  their 
feveral  conneAions  and  relations  to  each  other.  When 
the  images  of  things  offer  thcmfeivcs  to  the  mind,  un- 
left the  names  of  them  prefent  themfelvcs  at  the  fame 
tiiot,  we  are  at  a lofs  to  exprefs  them,  or  at  Ica^f  are 
in  danger  of  dotn^  it  hy  wrong  and  improper  terms. 

Befides,  variety  is  ncceffiry  in  difeourfe  to  render  it 
agreeable  ; and  therefore,  without  a large  fmoiture  of 
words  mod  phrafci,  the  flyle  wilt  necelfariiy  become 
iofjpid  nod  jejune,  !*y  the  frrqueot  return  o!  the  fame 
terms  and  manner  of  expreOton.  But  to  both  thefe  a 
foHd  judgment  ts  highly  requtfite  to  form  ajult  and 
accurate  Hylr.  A fruitful  iruagin.ition  will  furnilh  the 
mind  with  plenty  of  ideas,  and  a good  memory  will 
help  to  clothe  them  in  proper  language ; but  unlcfi 
they  are  both  under  the  conduA  of  reafon,  they  ai« 
apt  to  hurry  peifnns  into  many  mconveniences.  Such 
, are  generally  great  talkcri*,  but  far  from  good  orators. 

Frefh  images  coruinsally  crowd  in  upon  them,  fader 
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fuch  a drefs,  as  may  reprefent  it  t#  the  Bloeat>nn. 
greateft  ft  Ivantagc.  So  that,  in  a worrl,  the  fonnda-  "s  "" 
lion  of  a good  tlylc  is  chiefly  good  fenfe  Where 
thefe  qaalitics  all  meet  in  a confidcrable  degree,  fuch 
perfons  hare  the  happinefs  to  excel,  either  in  fpeaking 
or  writing.  But  this  ia  not  generally  the  cafe.  Many 
perfuns  of  a vig<xous  and  fprightly  imagioaltOD,  have 
but  a weak  Judgmrjit ; and  others  much  more  judi* 
cioux  can  think  but  flowly.  And  it  is  this,  in  a grear 
metfure,  which  makes  the  difference  between  fpeakin;f 
and  writing  well,  as  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  qualities 
is  predominant.  A per  fon  of  a lively  fancy,  ready 
vit,  and  vcdiihle  tongue,  will  ddiver  Kimfcif  off  hand 
much  better  amt  more  acceptably,  than  one  who  is 
capihle  upon  due  preraedilatioa,  to  difeern  farther  la- 
to  tbe  fubjcA,  but  cannot  command  his  thoughts  with 
the  fame  eafe  and  freedom.  And  this  latter  would 
have  the  fame  advantage  of  the  other,  were  they  both 
coolly  to  offer  their  fentiments  in  writing.  Many 
things  appeir  udl  in  fpejking,  which  v ill  not  fear 
a ftn’A  fciutiny.  VV’’hilc  the  hearer's  atiencion  is 
oMrgcd  to  keep  pace  with  the  fpeaker,  he  is  not  at 
leifuie  to  oSferve  every  impropriety  or  incohcrcooe, 
but  many  fl'pse<ifily  efcape  him,  which  in  reading  are 
prrfently  dif:ovrred.  Hence  it  is  often  found,  that 
difcourfcB,  which  were  thought  vny  fine  when  heard, 
appear  to  have  much  Icfs  beauty,  as  well  as  flrength, 
when  they  come  to  be  read.  And  therefore  it  is  not 
witho  It  reafnn,  that  Cicero  recommends  to  alt  thofe 
who  arc  canditUlcs  for  eloquence,  and  defirous  to  be- 
come mailers  of  a good  ffyle,  to  write  much.  This 
affords  them  an  opportunity  to  dtgeff  their  thoughts, 
weigh  their  words  and  expreifions,  and  five  every 
thing  its  proper  force  and  evidence : as  likcwife,  by 
reviewing  a difcouife  when  compofed,  coci>rrcA  ita- 
errors,  or  fupply  its  defcAi ; till  by  praAice  they  gain 
a rea'.incfs  b^h  to  think  juHly,  anj  to  fpeak  with 
propriety  and  eloquence-  But  it  is  time  to  proceed 
to  kmic  other  caufes  of  the  diverlhy  of  flyle. 

Different  countries  have  not  only  a different -Uo- 
gurge,  but  Ike  wife  a pccukanty  of  flyle  fuited  to  their 
temper  and  genius.  The  eaflem  nations  had  a lofty 
and  majeflic  way  of  fpeaking.  Their  words  arc  full 
and  (onorous,  their  exprefljoos  flrong  and  forcible, 
and  warmed  with  the  mofl  lively  and  moving  figures. 


than  the  tongue  can  well  exprefs  them.  'J*hu  runs  This  it  very  evident  from  the  jewifli  uritiogs  to  the 


th?.n  into  long  and  tedious  difeourfer,  abotmdiu^  with 
word*,  but  void  of  fenfe.  Many  impfrtincnciei,  if 
Dot  improprieties,  neccffarily  mix  themfelves  with  what 
they  fay  t and  they  are  frequently  carrfH  off  from 
their  point,  by  not  having  th.'ir  fancua  urtder  a pro- 
per regulation,  ffo  that  lucb  difeourfes,  though  cum- 
pofed  perhvps  of  pretty  expnlfioru,  rhetorical  flowers, 
and  fprightly  (allies  of  wit,  yet  fall  very  much  Ihort 
of  a ttrong  and  manly  eloquence.  But  where  rrafon 
prefidea  and  holds  the  reins,  every  tiling  is  weighed 
before  it  is  fpokrn.  The  proper^  words  are  made 
choice  of,  which  bed  fuit  the  ideis  they  are  driigoed 
lo  convey  ; rather  than  the  mo.fl  gay  and  pompous. 
All  things  are  not  fa>d  which  offer  themfelves  io  the 
mind,  artd  fancy  diAattrt ; but  fuch  only  as  tire  fit  ind 
proper,  and  the  refl  are  droppei.  Some  things  are 
but  nightly  mentioned,  and  others  dffccurfed  on  more 
largely  and  fully,  according  to  the^r  different  impor- 
taoac.  And  mrj  tbieg  is  placed  in  that  order,,  and 


Old  Tellament,  tn  which  we  find  a mofl  agreeable 
mixture  of  fimplicity  and  dignity.  On  the  contrary,- 
the  flyle  of  the  more  northern  Imguages  generally 
partakes  of  the  chilaefs  of  their  climue.  **  There  is 
(f^ys  Mr  Addif«M>*)  a certain  coldaets  and  ^ifle*«f/;-.<A 
rrnce  in  the  phrafes  of  our  European  languages,  when  4-'- 
they  are  compared  with  the  oriental  fonn^  of  fpeecb. 

And  it  happens  very  luckily,  thit  the  Hebrew  idioms 
run  into  the  Englilh  tongue  with  a peculiar  grace  and 
beaoty.  Our  liiiguagt  has  received  innumorable  ele- 
gancies and  improvenaents  from  that  infufioQ  of  He- 
traiCmv  which  arc  derivo.1  to  it  out  of  the  poetical, 
piffages  in  holy  writ.  They  give  a force  and  energy 
to  our  exprcffloos,  watm  and  anitoate  our  languagev 
an  J convey  our  tbou,^hts  in  more  ardent  and  iotenfe 
phrahs  than  any  that  arc  to  be  met  with  la  our  own 
tongue.  'There  is  fumetiling  fo  pathetic  ia  this  kind 
ofdiA'On,  that  it  often  fets  the  mind  m a flame,  aad 
makes  our  hearts  burn  within  us.** 

Again,. 
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A^in,  people  of  (S'ffcreot  nations  iR  tbcir  cu- 
ftomt  and  manacni,  which  ore  nfioni  a divcrlity  in  ihrir 
ftylc.  This  was  very  rem^rkaUe  in  the  Alcirp,  Afia- 
tic&«  an'*'  RhoJians,  and  is  often  taken  notice  of  hy  au 
cjcnt  wriierf.  The  Athenians,  while  they  continued 
a iree  Oate,  were  an  a<fti*e,  inluilrions,  and  frugal 
people:  Very  polite  indeed,  and  coltivattid  arts  and 
f.icnces  »»ryond  any  other  n-iion:  but  ;*»  they  had 
power fulcf.cmiei,  and  were  excce.dinjy  j alousot  their 
li'crties,  this  pvtferved  them  from  wantooRefi  and 
luxury.  And  thfir  way  of  fpeakinj^  was  agreeable 
to  the:r  cemiuit ; accurate  and  tiofe,  but  very  full 
and  expnflive.  The  Afntics,  ou  the  other  hand, 
were  more  pay,  an’  loole  in  ilicir  manners,  devoitd 
to  luxury  .lud  pjeafure ; and  a'-cordingly  they  affected 
a florid  and  fwellinj  ffvle,  iuled  with  rcdundancica 
and  fup<nluiiic9  of  exprcfllon.  Indeed,  fume  of  lire 
anciems  hnvc  attributed  this  loofencfs  of  ftyle  to  their 
way  or  purluing  eloquence  at  firft.  For  as  they  were 
put  upon  it  I y converfin^  with  the  Greek  colonies 
who  fettled  anrong  them,  tiiey  fuppofe,  tliat,  iu  imi- 
titing  then),  before  thry  went  mailers  of  the  lunguage, 
they  were  often  obliged  to  n>ake  ufe  of  circumlocu- 
tions, which  afterwards  became  habitual,  and  very 
much  weakened  the  force  of  their  exprclhons,  as  it 
natmally  would  do.  Fut  one  would  think.  If  they 
sverc  pul  to  this  neccflJty  at  firJl,  when  llicy  found  its 
ill  cflcil,  they  might  c-fi!y  hsvc  amended  it  aiter- 
svards,  a>  they  grew  better  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
language,  had  tliey  betn  inclined  fo  to  do.  The 
Rhodian  ftylc  was  a medium  between  the  other  two  j 
not  fo  coRcife  and  exprclTrve  as  the  Attic,  nor  yet  fo 
loofc  and  redundant  as  the  Aflatic.  Quintilian  feys, 
it  had  a mixture  of  Hi  author,  and  the  humour  of  the 
people : and,  like  plants  fet  in  a foreign  foil,  degene- 
rated from  the  Attic  purity,  but  not  fo  wholly  as  to 
lofc  it.  They  firil  received  it  from  A^fchinei,  who  be* 
tug  worftei  in  his  famous  conreft  with  Demolihtncs, 
retired  thither,  and  taught  rhetoric,  svhicb  put  them 
upon  the  ftu  iy  of  eloquence. 

The  llyk  of  the  fame  country  likewife  very  much 
niters  i«  different  ages.  Cicero  tells  us,  that  the  firft 
Larin  hUloriani  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  barely  to 
make  themfeives  istcliigibie,  and  that  with  as  much 
brevity  as  they  coul  1.  Thofe  who  foccecdcd  them 
advaiiLcd  a ftep  further  ; and  gave  fomewhat  a better 
turn  and  cadency  ta  their  fcntcuccs,  ihough  ftiU  with- 
out any  dreia  or  ornamcat.  But  afterwards,  when  the 
Greek  language  became  faft)ionid>!e  at  Rome,  by  co- 
pying  after  their  writens,  fuch  a*  Herodotus,  '1  hucy- 
dides,  Xenophon,  and  others,  ihcT  endeavoured  to  in- 
troduce all  their  beauties  into  their  own  tongue,  which 
in  Cicero’s  tinr.c  was  brou.rhtto  it*  higbvft  perfe^ion. 
But  it  did  not  long  continue  in  that  ftaie.  A dege- 
neracy of  manners  foon  altered  »heir  uftc,  and  cor- 
zupicd  their  language,  which  Quioiihan  very  much 
compbios  of  in  his  time.  The  calc  u aa  the  fame  with 
refpect  to  the  Greek  longue ; though  that  hvd  the 
good  toriune  to  continue  ils  purity  much  Idnger  than 
the  Latin.  Nor  can  any  language  be  exempt  fimn 
the  common  fate  of  all  human  prtxlijctiooa  j which 
have  their  beginning,  perfection,  and  decay.  liefides, 
there  is  a fort  of  fafhion  in  lang^ap,*,  as  well  as  other 
things  I aud  the  generality  of  people  arc  always  fond 


of  ronning  into  the  mode.  Perhi^H  tome  .oae,  or  a Uoe  mw 
few  perfona,  fall  into  a maoner  which  bappeni 
plt.nfe.  This  gives  them  a reputation  { and  others  im. 
mediately  copy  after  them,  till  it  generally  prevaiL 
Cicero  tells  us,  that  the  moft  ancient  Greek  orators 
whofc  writings  were  extant  in  hia  time,  fuch  as  Pen* 
desy  Alcibiadca,  aud  others,  were  fubtle,  acute,  cou* 
cife,  and  tdioumkd  in  fenfe  rather  than  words.  But 
another  fet  that  followed  them,  of  which  were  Critias, 
Theraroevs,  aud  Lyfias,  retained  the  good  fenfe  of 
the  former,  and  at  the  fame  time  took  mere  care  of 
their  ftylc  j not  leaving  it  fo  bare  as  the  furmer  had 
d**nc,  but  furnilhing  it  with  a better  drefs.  After 
thefe  came  Ifocratcs,  wlio  added  ail  the  flowers  and 
iicaufies  of  eloquence.  And  as  he  bad  abundance  of 
followers,  they  applied  thefe  onumeott  and  decora, 
thins  according  to  tlieir  different  geniu'^ ; fomc  for 
pomp  and  fplendor  ; and  others  to  invigorate  their 
it)!e,  and  give  it  the  greater  iorce  and  energy.  And 
in  this  latter  way  Dcinollhenes  principally  excelkd. 

Now  as  each  of  thefe  mmoers  liad  its  peculiar  beau- 
ties, and  generally  prevailed  in  different  ages,  Cicero 
thinks  this  could  not  have  ha,.pcncd  otherwife  than 
from  imilatioti.  And  he  attributes  it  to  the  fame 


caufe,  that  afterwards  they  funk  into  a fuller  and 
fmo.)ther  manner,  not  lcft»  exact  and  florid>  tut  more 
cold  and  lifelcfs.  If  we  take  a view  of  our  own 
tongue,  Chaucer  feems  to  have  been  the  flrft  who 
made  any  coufi  Icrablc  attempts  to  culiivaie  it  Aud 
whoever  looks  into  his  writings,  will  perceive  the  diffe- 
rence to  be  fo  great  fioni  what  it  is  at  prefent,  that  it 
fcarce  appears  to  be  tlie  fame  language.  The  gradual 
improvements  it  has  fmee  received,  are  very  evident  io 
the  writers  almoft  of  cvety  iiicoecditig  aac  fmee  that 
time  i and  how  much  fariber  it  may  ftiJi  he  earned^ 
time  rinlv  can  difeover.  See  LaKCOACx/^^Tit.*  For 
the  Euirlifti  in  particular,  fee  ii'^  3S.  for  the 

other  European  languages,  as  well  as  the  Greek  aud 
Latin,  fee  n*  27,  dec. 

Another  caufe  of  the  variety  of  ft«IearircB  from  the 
different  n'Murc  and  propiriics  of  language.  A dif- 
ference in  the  letters  the  make  of  the  words,  ani  tiic 
order  of  them,  do  ail  aOeCt  the  llvle.  So  QuiatiUan 
ohfervea,  that  the  Latin  tongue  cannot  equal  the 
Greek  in  pronunciation,  btcaufe  it  is  hariher.  The 
Latins  want  two  of  the  fnilctl  Greek  letters,  v and  s ; 
and  ufe  others  of  a very  hard  found,  which  the  Gre«ks 
have  not,  as  /'and  Again,  m:*ny  Latin  words  eod 
in  m ; a letter  of  a broad  and  hollow  found,  whi^h 
never  terminates  any  Greek  word  ; but  * docs  fre- 
quently, whofe  found  is  much  fofter  and  fwetter.  Be- 
fidcs,  in  the  combination  of  fyUiblcs,  the  letters^  aul 
d are  often  fo  iituaied,  as  to  require  too  lltong  ani 
unequal  a force  to  be  liiJ  upon  them,  a«  in  the  woris 
ohvttfut  and  Q^ung'i.  Another  advantage  ot  the  Grtek 
tongue  arifet  from  the  variety  and  diifcrcnt  feat  oi  lue 
accents  : for  the  Greeks  often  accent  the  |.tft  fylUule* 
which  both  enlivens  the  pronunriaiiun  and  tenders 
more  muficnl ; whtTcas  the  Ltttus  never  do  this.  B:it 
the  greateft  advantage  of  the  Greeks  lies  in  their 
plenty  and  variety  uf  words  ; for  wliich  reaLn  tkry 
have  Icfs  occaflon  for  tropes  or  circumlocutiu.u,  \^liich, 
when  ufed  from  ^ncceffiiy,  have  generally  Icfs  force, 
and  weaken  the  ftylc.  Buc  under  ihctc  ditadva  na.;cs, 
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£U<ctiM.  QuimiKtn  hemt  countrymen  the  hcA  aJ- 

» ' ' Tict  the  cafe  will  admit  of*  That  whai  they  cannot 
do  in  word*,  they  (houU  make  up  in  fenfe.  If  their 
rx^KcAioni  arc  not  fo  foit  and  tender,  they  Ihould  ex- 
ceed ta  llreii^h  t if  they  are  lefs  fut;tne»  tltey  fliould 
be  more  fuhlimc  { and  if  they  have  fewer  proper 
word«i  they  Ihoiiid  excel  in  the  i eaoty  as  well  as  num- 
ber of  their  ficriirea.  If  this  account  of  Quintilian  he 
that  the  Greek  tongue  does  furp;‘fs  the  Latin  la 
all  tfiefc  indance*,  it  is  certain  that  both  of  them 
hare  much  (greater  advantagea  over  feme  modern  hn- 
gnagcf.  The  varying  al!  their  deolinahle  words,  b*jth 
r.nnn9  and  verbs,  by  terminations*  and  not  hy  li/ns, 
cun  tributes  very  much  to  the  fmooihnefa  and  harmony 
of  their  periods.  Whereas  in  the  modem  langnages* 
thofe  fmall  pnrtfdet  and  pronouns  which  diHinguilh 
the  cafts  of  nouns  and  the  lenfes  and  pcrforisof  vcths> 
binder  the  run  of  a peritKl,  and  render  the  found  much 
more  rough  >*'’1  uneven.  Betides,  the  ancient  lan- 
gir»ges  ferm  to  hare  a h.ctter  anH  more  equal  mixture 
of  vowels  and  confonants,  which  makca  their  pronun- 
ciation more  eafy  and  muHcal. 

But  the  chief  diilinftion  of  ftyle  arifes  from  thedif- 
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dors,  could  not  prevent  their  vigorous  purfuit  of  them,  BloeutJon. 
till  the  ftudy  became  In  a manner  uoiverfaU  And  the  * 

old  gentleman  afterwards  learned  the  Greek  lit.gutgc 
himlcif,  when  it  became  more  falhionahdc.  Which  a 
noble  writer  of  ours  • reprefents  us  a pu'ujhmtni  upon  ^ 
him  fur  hu  farmer  crimr.  ft  frldom  happens  that  the,,,.’ 
fame  perfon  excels  in  each  of  thefe  charaCiers.  They 
feem  to  require  a clifTerent  geoiui,  an  I mud  people 
arc  naturally  led  to  one  of  them  more  ch^n  another; 
though  all  of  them  are  requilite  fur  an  orator  upon 
differciit  occafions,  as  we  lhaU  Ihow  hereafter. 

CuAP.V.  Of  the  Lgiv  Style. 

This  wc  lhall  conlidcr  under  two  heads  thmghttThtl^w 
aud  iaugwfge;  in  each  of  whi<  li  the  fevcral  characters  enn- 
arc  diilingui  hed  from  one  another. 

1.  And  with  rcfpccl  to  the  fomitr,  as  the  fubtpA!»ih<,u 
proper  for  this  ilyle  are  eitlser  common  things.,  ot  fuchand  Un- 
as  Ihoull  be  treated  ia  a plain  and  familiar  way;  logusge. 
plain  tlioughu  are  mull  fuitaoie  to  it*  aud  oitiioguiih 
it  from  the  othrr  ebarac^ters. 

Kow,  by  pltiin  thoiighu,  are  meant  fuch  as  are  lox 


frrent  fubjtfls  or  ranter  of  difeourfe.  The  fame  way  Ample  ard  obvious,  and  feem  to  rife  naturally  from 
of  rpeakin^  no  more  fuits  all  ful  jc^s,  than  the  fame  the  fuhjc^l,  when  duly  conlidercd  ; fo  that  any  one, 
garment  would  all  pcrfoni.  A prince  and  a {Kafant  upon  ftrll  hearing  them,  would  be  apt  to  iinagliie  tlicy 
(Hight  not  to  have  the  fame  drefs  ; and  another  dl6e-  muA  hive  occuired  co  himfelf.  Nut  that  this  is  really 
rent  from  both  becomes  thofe  of  a middle  Aation  in  the  cafe,  but  !;<caiifB  the  more  natural  a ihiug  is,  the 
life.  The  Ayle  thcrelnrc  Aiould  always  fe  adspicd  to  mure  eafy  it  feems  to  he  ; though  ia  reality  it  is  often 
the  nature  of  the  fubje^,  which  rhetoricians  liave  tc-  otherwife  ; and  the  perfedion  of  art  lte»  in  its  iiearctt 
duced  to  ttirec  ranks  or  degrees;  the  low  or  plain  rcfcmblauce  to  nature.  And  tberrfarc,  in  order  to 
Ilyle,  the  muldle  w imperate^  nod  the  Uf.j  or  fubiime  : f|H-ak  plainly  ami  cleaily  upon  any  fubje^l,  it  mull  fiill 
Which  are  hkewife  called  eharaeiert,  becaufe  they  dc*  be  duly  conildered,  well  underdood,  and  thmoughiy 
note  the  quality  of  the  fubjed  upon  which  they  treat#  deeded  in  the  mimd  ; which,  though  it  require  labour 
'1  his  divifioxi  of  Ayle  into  three  chiraflrrs,  was  taken  and  Audy,  yet  the  more  a petfwn  is  mailer  of  what  he 
itoticr  of  very  enriy  by  ancient  wHtrrs.  Some  have  fays,  the  lefs  that  labour  will  appear  ia  his  dif* 
obfcTved  it  even  in  Homer,  who  Teems  to  afllgfi  the  courfe.  This  natural  plainncfs  and  UmpHcity,  with- 
JttUime  or  magniAcent  to  Ulyffcs,  when  he  reprcfcnts  out  any  difguife  or  nffetlaiioD,  very  much  contributes 
him  fo  copious  and  vehement  an  orator,  that  his  to  give  credit  to  what  is  faid.  Nor  is  any  thing  more 
words  came  from  him  /tie  winter  fnoiv.  On  the  apt  to  inipofe  on  us  than  the  appearance  of  this,  when 
contrary,  he  deferibes  Mcnel  lus  as  a po^iie  fpeakcr,  artfully  aliumed.  Cicero’s  account  of  the  fight  l>e- 
but  eoneifi  and  moderate-  And  when  he  mentions  tween  Milo  an  t Clodius,  in  which  Clodius  was  killed, 
NeAor,  he  reprefents  his  manner  as  hciwcen  tliefe  is  a remarkable  itiiUnce  of  this.  “ When  Cludiu> 
two,  not  fo  high  and  lofty  as  the  one,  nor  yet  knew  (fays  he)  that  ^Lio  waa  obliged  to  go  to  La- 
fo  low  and  depre^cd  as  the  other;  !>ut  fTnoc-th,  even,  nuvium  upon  afolcmn  and  ncccfTary  occalkm,  he  im* 
and  pleafant,  or,  as  he  exprelTes  it,  mare  fweet  than  mediately  haAcned  from  Rome*  the  day  betbre,  to  af- 
honry.  'Qiitnttlian  ohfervrs,  that  altliouc'li  accuracy  falTinatc  him  before  Clodiua’s  own  lioulc,  as  appeared 
and  politenefs  were  general  chiracVrs  of  the  Attic  afterwards  by  the  event-  And  tliis  he  did  at  a time, 
writers;  yet  n»ong  their  orators,  Lyfits  excelled  in  w’hen  his  turbulent  mob  in  the  city  wanted  his  aAlil- 
the  /otu  and  famiftar 'xay  % Ifocntts  for  hise/r^uMcv,  ance  ; whom  he  wouLl  not  have  left,  but  for  the  a.l- 
fmoothneft  and  the  fne  turn  of  hit  perioJt  \ and  Dc*  vantage  ot  tiiat  pUcc  and  feafon  to  execute  lus  wicked 
moAhcncs  for  his  Jtame  and  rapithty^  by  which  ht  car-  dcugn.  But  the  next  day  Milo  was  in  the  fenatc, 
n'cd  all  K>cforc  him.  And  Gclliui  tells  us,  that  the  where  hecuntiuued  till  they  broke  up;  thenwent  home; 
like  difference  wns  found  ia.  (be  three  philofophcra  chaugeJ  his  drtfs ; Aaid  there  Tome  lime  till  his  wife 
who  were  fent  from  the  Athenians  to  Horne  (before  was  ready  ; and  afterwards  fet  forward  fo  late,  that  if 
the  Romans  had  any  rclilh  for  the  polite  atts)  to  full-  Clodins  hiid  dcllgncd  to  return  to  Rome  that  day,  he 
cit  the  remittance  of  a Anc  laid  upon  them  for  an  in-  might  have  been  hereby  tluttime.  Clodius,  prepared 
jury  done  to  a nelgbl  curing  A.ite.  Csmca^.^ci',  one  of  for  his  dcilgn,  met  him  on  horfeback,  having  no  cha- 
thofe  ambaHadors,  was  nteiement  and  rajfid  in  his  ha-  riot,  no  cquipaue,  no  Greek  attendanti  ss  ufual;  and 
rangues  ; Critolaus,  tieot  and  fmooth  ; and  Diogenes,  without  his  wire,  which  was  fcarcc  ever  known  : where* 
motif/  and  fober.  'Ibe  eloquence  oi  theie  orators,  tnd  as  Milo  w.v  in  a chariot  with  his  wife,  wrapt  up  in  a 
the  agreeable  variety  of  their  dtAercni  ii.atiner,  focap.  cloak,  and  UtenJed  by  a large  retitnie  of  maid  fer- 
tivated  the  Roman  youth,  and  inAsn  ed  ihtm  with  a vants,  pages,  and  other  perfons  unfit  for  an  engage- 
love  of  the  Grecian  arts,  that  old  Cato,  who  did  all  ment.  hie  met  with  Clodius  before  his  lioufe,  about 
he  could  to  check  it  by  hurrying  away  the  ainbaAi-  five  o'clock  ia  the  evening ; and  was  prcfently  alTault' 
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■El'Kttriott.  cJ  firora  an  higficr  f^ood  by  many  armed  mm,  who 
» killed  the  coBchmao.  Upon  which,  Milo,  throwini^ 
off  his  cloak,  leaped  out  oF  the  chariot,  and  bravely 
defended  htmfelf:  and  thofc  who  weie  with  Clodius, 
bsvipjj  their  fwords  drawn,  feme  made  up  to  ihc  cha- 
riot to  attack  Milo  { and  otheia,  who  now  thonght  he 
had  been  killed,  began  to  fall  up:>n  his  fervants,  who 
were  behind.  And  of  thefe,  l^uch  as  had  roaragr, 
and  w/*re  raithful  to  their  mafler,  fomc  were  killed  ; 
and  others  when  they  faw  the  fkirmifh  at  the  chariot, 
and  could  do  their  maftci  no  ferricc  (for  ihev  heard 
Clodius  himfclf  Uy  that  Milo  was  killed,  and  rtallf 
thought  it  was  fo),  did  that,  not  by  their  maftcr’s or- 
der, nor  w’ith  his  knowledge,  nor  when  he  was  prefent, 
which  every  one  would  have  his  own  fervints  to  do  in 
the  like  crcumflances.  I do  not  fay  this  to  fix  any 
crime  apnn  them,  but  only  to  relate  what  happened.** 
His  meaning  is,  they  killed  Clodius ; which  he  avoids 
mentioning,  to  render  what  he  fays  left  offenfire  Can 
any  thing  be  told  rn  a more  plain  and  fimple  manner 
than  this?  Here  is  nothing  fa  Id,  but  what  in  itfelf 
feemt  highly  probable,  and  what  one  would  imagine 
the  fad  mli^ht  eafity  fugi^eff  to  ary  ordinary  fpefia« 
tor.  But  in  this,  both  the  art  and  fkill  of  it  confid. 
For  in  the  whole  account,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  MHo 
is  fo  defcri!>ed  as  to  render  it  highly  improbable  he 
could  have  any  drfign  at  that  time  againff  Clodiu*  \ 
fo  on  the  ether,  no  one  circumftance  is  omiiteii  which 
■might  feem  proper  to  perfuadc  the  hearer^  that  Oo- 
dius  waj  the  aggreffor  in  that  engagement.  And  yet, 
if  we  rrav  believe  Afeoniur,  the  qnarni  was  begun  by 
Tome  of  MiIo*s  retinue,  and  Cloilius  was  afterwards 
killed  by  his  cxprefn  cndcr.  But  as  things  arc  fotne- 
limes  beft  iDuflrare-J  by  their  oppofttes,  wc  Hull  here 
produce  a contrary  tndance  of  a very  affe^cd  and  uii* 
natural  way  of  relating  a fsi^.  Val.  Maximus  tellv  us 
of  a 1earr»cJ  man  at  Athens,  who,  by  a blow  which  he 
rceeived  by  a flone  upon  his  head,  entirely  forgot  all 
his  learning,  though  he  continued  to  remember  every 
thing  clfc.  And  therefore,  as  he  fays,  fince  this  n.if 
fortune  def  rived  him  of  the  greateft  enjoyment  of  his 
life,  it  had  been  happitr  for  him  never  to  hare  been 
learned,  than  afterwards  to  lofe  thoi  plc.ifure.  'Hiis 
is  the  plain  fenfe  of  the  ffnry.  But  now  let  us  hear 
him  relate  it.  **  A msn  (fnys  he)  of  great  karning 
at  Athens,  having  received  a blow  upon  his  head  by 
a ftone,  retained  the  memory  of  all  other  thinv^s  very 
perfedlly,  and  only  forgot  his  learning,  to  which  lie 
had  chiefly  devoted  hiolfelf.  'Fhe  direful  and  nialig* 
pant  wound  invading  hin  mind,  and  as  it  were  defign- 
vdly  furveying  the  knowWi^e  repofited  there,  crutlly 
■feized  on  th?t  part  of  it  »q  particuUr  from  which  he 
received  the  greateff  plcaftire,  and  burled  the  fmpulr.r 
learnln  of  the  man  with  an  invidious  funeral.  Who 
finer  he  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  hiv  tludles,  had 
belter  never  have  ohtainrcl  acceft  to  them,  than  after- 
war!*  to  have  b<en  deprived  of  the  delight  they  af- 
forded him.**  What  an  unnatnral  way  is  this  of  re- 
lating fuch  an  anident,  to  talk  of  ^ wounJ inva<£n^ f6e 
minify  and  /un'rfinj^  the  inttxoied^e  rtpcjtttd  therty  and 
erufhif  ffh,fng  ti  particuitr  part  of  //,  arid  l/ury't> g it 
Kiith  on  ioridious  funeral?  There  is  nothing  in  the 
flory  could  lead  him  to  this,  but  an  cver  fondnefs  to 
refine  upon  it  in  a very  affei^ed  manner.  But  there 
vre  two  properties  of  plain  thoughts,  one  of  which 
N®  Jja. 


pught  ctvnffantly  |o  attend  then  Iv  cvmwMi  widl  afi 
thought*,  and  the  other  is  often  wece&ry  to  aoiouuc 
and  enliven  this  chara^r. 

The  former  of  tliefe  is  juffnefs  and  prepriety,  which 
is  what  rcafon  di£^ates  ia  all  cafer.  What  Cicero  favi 
of  the  dejih  of  Craffirs  the  orator,  feetiu  very  juft,  as 
well  as  nnural.  **  It  was  (fays  he)  an  aAiAion  to 
his  friends,  a lofs  to  his  coun:rV|  and  a concern  to  all 
good  men  ; but  fiich  public  caiamitiet  foUowCii  upon 
it,  that  heaven  fremed  rather  to  have  favoured  him 
with  death,  than  to  have  deprived  him  of  life.**  This 
thouglit  ferms  very  juft,  asid  agreeaUe  to  the  femi- 
menu  of  a good  man,  as  Craffus  was ; to  choofc  death 
rather  than  to  outlive  the  happinefs  of  his  coimtiy,  to 
which  he  himfclf  bad  fo  much  contributed.  QuindltaiT 
has  a rrfleAion  upon  a like  occafion,  which  n ost  fis 
ju(l  and  becoming.  It  is  upon  the  death  of  his  only 
fon,  a youth  of  very  oncommon  parts,  as  he  reprrfeats 
him ; and  for  whofe  ufe  he  had  dcTigocd  hit  hjhtt* 
tiom  of  Oratory  ; but  he  died  before  they  were  fioifli- 
rd.  The  paffige  is  this  : **  I have  loH  him  of  whoirt 
I hid  formed  the  grrareft  hopes,  and  in  whom  1 hsd 
repofed  the  greateft  comfort  of  my  old  Whit 
enn  1 do  now  ( or  of  what  farther  ofe  can  1 think  my* 
ft!F  to  be,  thus  difa^pointeJ  by  heaven  i W'bat  goi>I 
parent  will  pardon  me,  ff  1 can  any  longer  ftudy  i and 
not  condemn  fuch  refolution,  if,  thus  furviving  all  my 
family.  I can  make  any  other  ofe  of  my  voice,  than 
to  a^rcufe  the  gods,  and  declare  that  providence  does 
not  govern  the  vrorld  i’*  Ailuwance  may  be  made  for 
the  fallks  of  pafTion,  even  to  wife  men,  upesa  JbaK 
ftiocking  occafiona  { but  when  it  proceeds  to  fuch  a 
de;:ree  a*  to  become  impious,  it  is  very  indreeat,  as 
well  as  uDjuft.  And  all  indecency  la  annaturtd,  as  It 
is  difagrcTibk  to  nafoit,  vHtich  always  diredb  to  ade* 
corum.  That  leemv  to  be  a vety  natural  as  wdl  as 
juft  thought  of  Miny  the  Younger,  when  he  fars, 
**  The  death  of  tltofe  perfons  always  appear  to  me  too 
hafly  and  UDr<-sroDablc,  who  air  preparing  fome  lift* 
ing  work  For  perfonv  wholly  dc*oted  to  pleafnrenb 
hvr,  as  it  were,  from  day  to  day,  and  dzHy  finHh  the 
end  for  which  thry  live  t but  thike  who  have  a view  to 
pofterlty,  a-ii  preferve  their  memory  by  their  IsSours^ 
nlways  die  untimely,  becaufe  tliey  leave  foraedting  on- 
finifli-'d.”  Wc  lhall  meatioo  but  one  more  inftiitce; 
and  that  in  a comparative  view,  to  make  it  the  more 
evident.  The  two  fons  of  Junius  Bratus,  the  firft 
man  conful,  having  been  convii^cd  of  treafun  in  aifo* 
cialing  with  Tarquin’i  party,  were  ordered,  amoo.; 
others,  to  be  put  to  death  ; and  their  father  not  only 
profimineed  the  fcntence,  but  prefided  at  the  execu- 
tion. This  is  mentioned!  by  feveral  of  the  Ro- 
man hiftorians  { anJ,  as  it  carries  in  it  not  only  the 
appearance  of  rigorous  juftice,  hut  likovife  of  cracky 
in  Brutus,  to  have  been  prefent  at  the  execution  of  bis 
Tons,  they  endeavour  to  vindicate  him  different  ways. 
What  FloriH  fays,  ferm*  rather  an  affection  of  wii, 
th..n  a juft  defence  of  the  fe^^.  *♦  He  beheaded  them 

(fays  he),  that  being  a public  parent,  he  might  ap* 
pear  to  have  .ndopted  the  whole  b<x}y  of  the  people." 
Nor  docs  Val  Maximus  tome  up  to  tbe  cafe,  who 
fays,  **  He  put  off  the  father  lo  the  confal;  and 
chofe  rather  to  lofe  the  fou«,  than  be  wanting  to  pub- 
lic juftice.**  This  might  be  a reafon  for  coodris»iflg 
them } and  vrould  have  been  equally  true,  had  he  nnc 

bees 
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£kKuik>Q.bceu  prcfcnt  at  tVir  execution. 

thoughts  are  generally  vety  jufl  and  natural,  afCgns 
the  befl  reafon  which  peibaps  can  be  given  for  his 
vindication,  when  be  fays,  **  Fortune  made  him  the 
executioner  of  the  fentence,  who  ought  not  to  have 
ben  a fpe^ator.”  By  fayiiig/?rt«nr  itm  ho 
rtprcftris  it  nut  as  a matter  of  choice,  like  the  other 
killorUns,  but  of  ncceflity,  dfrom  the  nature  of  his 
ofBct,  which  then  obliged  him  to  fee  the  execution  of 
that  fentence  he  bad  himfclt  before  pronounced  ; as  Is 
the  cuRom  at  prerent,  in  fonie  popular  governments. 

The  ocher  property,  which  mould  often  accompany 
plain  and  Ample  thoughts,  is,  that  they  be  gay  and 
fprigbtly.  This,  as  has  been  faid,  is  necelTary  to^ani* 
m^te  and  enliven  fuch  difeourfes  as  require  the  low 
ftyle.  The  fewer  ornament^  it  admits  of,  the  greater 
fpirit  and  vivacity  is  Tcquifite  to  prevent  its  being  dry 
and  jejune.  A thought  may  be  very  briik  and  lively, 
and  at  the  fame  time  appear  very  natural,  as  the  cHVFt 
of  a ready  and  flowing  wit.  Such  thoughts,  attend- 
ee! with  afrrcaSle  turns,  arc  very  fuitaUlc  to  this  ll)tc; 
but  earc  ihould  be  l iken,  lefl,  while  fancy  is  too  much 
indulged,  the  jirlncfs  of  them  !c  overlooked.  \Vc 
Ihall  give  one  inflatue,  in  which  this  ftcirs  to  have 
been  the  cafe,  from  a celrlrated  Englilii  work,  where 
the  ingenious  writer  endeavours  to  Htow  the  dhadvan- 
ugisof  perfuns  not  attending  to  their  nitural  genius, 
tut  afTcclirg  to  imitate  others  in  ihofc  things  fer 
which  they  were  not  formed.  “ Tlic  great  misfor- 
tune (fays  he)  of  this  alTcdlatlon  is,  that  men  not  only 
lufs  8 giu>d  quality,  but  alfo  contract  a bad  «*ne  t they 
not  only  are  unAt  for  what  they  arc  dcAgned,  but 
4hry  sAlgTi  thcmfrlvts  to  what  they  arc  unfit  fur;  and 
infle  id  o/  making  a very  good  6^urc  one  way,  make 
a ve //  ridiculjus  une  another.  Could  the  world  be 
reformed  to  the  obedience  of  that  famed  di'!late,  Fo/~ 
naiure't  which  the  oracle  of  Dclphos  pronounced 
to  Cicero  when  he  confulled  what  courfe  of  fludics 
he  fhould  purfue,  wc  IhouM  fee  almoft  every  min  as 
eminent  in  his  proper  fpherc  as  TuUy  was  in  his. 
Fur  my  part,  1 could  never  conGder  this  prepoilerous 
repugnancy  to  nature  any  otherwife,  than  not  only  as 
the  grcatcll  fully,  hut  aifu  one  of  the  mull  heinous 
crimes  ; (ince  it  is  a dire^  oppoAtion  to  the  difpoli- 
lion  of  providence,  and  (asTuh'y  cxprefTis  it)  like  the 
An  of  the  giants,  an  aSual  reSeUion  againll  heaven.’* 
The  advantages  that  .irife  from  peifons  attending  to 
their  own  genius,  and  purfuing  its  rlic^trs,  are  here 
TTprefentctl  in  a very  lively  and  agrccahle  nianr>cr. 
But  there  U one  thing  afferted,  which  w e fear  will  nut 
hold  ; which  is,  that,  Cou!J  th-  worU  le  rtf'/rmeii  to 
tkei  (BSul/t  **  Follow  nature,”  we  JhooU  fee  olwfl 
tvtry  man  ax  eminent  in  hit  proptr  fphert  at  *Tnlly  W i/ 
r*  hit.  For  though  doubtlefs  perfons  would  ge  nerally 
fuccecd  bell  if  they  kept  to  this  rule;  yet  di/Tercnt 
degrees  of  ability  are  often  found,  where  the  bias  and 
inclination  is  the  fame,  and  tlitt  accompanied  vrith 
equal  labour  and  diligence.  If  this  was  not  fo,  how 
happened  it  that  no  one  came  up  to  I'ully  in  the  art 
of  orr.tory;  cfprcially  in  his  own  a.»e,  when  there  were 
the  greatett  opportunities  for  tnat  llndy,  and  the 
liijjhefl  encouragements  were  given  to  it,  as  It  paved 
the  way  to  riches,  honours,  a»«d  all  the  grand  oAiccs 
of  the  Hate?  It  cannot  well  be  queftioned,  hut  thiit 
there  were  other  gentlemen,  who  had  .lU  tlic  fame  ad- 
VoL.  XUI.  F«rt  II.  2 
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But  Livy,  whofe  vantages,  accompanied  with  as  flrong  a paflion  for  this 

“ art,  as  Tully  had,  who  yet  fell  much  (hurt  of  him  in  ' * 

point  of  fuccefs.  And  experience  (hows,  that  the  cafe 
has  been  the  fame  In  all  other  purfuits.  tea 

III.  But  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  othtr  head,Th^  !sn. 
the  Inn^uage  proper  for  this  ftyle.  And  here  it  may 
be  obfeivcd  in  general,  that  the  drefs  ought  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  thoughts,  plain,  Ample,  and  unaffec- 
ted. 

But  the  Arft  thing  that  comes  under  confideration 
Is  elegance,  or  a proper  choice  of  words  and  expref- 
Anns;  which  ought  alw'ays  to  fuit  the  Idea  they  are 
deAgned  to  convey.  And  therefore  when  an  ancient 
write”,  fpeaking  of  cruelty ^ calla  it  navut  eruJelitatu, 
the  hfemtjh  of  entthy  i and  another,  applylnjr  the  fame 
word  to  in^ratUuJe,  fays  navut  mgratiluifiiut,  the 
hlemijh  of  ingratitude  / that  term  does  not  fufGciencly 
convey  to  us  the  odtouv  nature  of  either  of  thofc  viers, 
as  indeed  it  was  not  their  dtAgn  it  (hould.  But  other- 
wife,  where  the  fpeaker  has  not  fomc  pmlcul^r  view 
in  doing  it,  to  Ank  too  law  i<i  as  much  a fault  as  to 
rife  loo  high.  So  to  call  ancient  Rome  the  m'flrefs  ef 
Italy i would  as  much  leffvu  the  juA  notion  t f the  ex- 
tent of  her  power,  as  tlic  Romm  writeis  aggrandlle 
it  when  they  Jlylc  her  m]firtft  if  the  •war'll.  Cut  pu- 
rtty,  both  in  the  choice  of  words  and  cxprcOions,  is 
hever  more  neceffary  than  it  is  here.  This  may  be 
t ailed  ntalntft  in  language.  And  to  be  plain  and  neat 
rt  the  fame  lime.  Is  not  only  very  conAllcot,  but  the 
former  can  no  other  wsy  recommend  iifelf,  than  as 
joined  with  the  latter.  Bt  Tides,  the  fewer  advantages 
any  thing  has  to  fet  it  off,  the  more  carefully  they 
ought  to  le  cd'fcrvrd.  Perfpicuity  Is  al.vays  to  be  re- 
garded ; and  ferves  very  much  to  keep  up  the  atten- 
tion, w’heie  otlier  ornaments  arc  wanting.  Epithets 
fliould  be  fparingly  ufet!,  Alice  (hey  enLrge  the  images 
of  things,  and  contribute  very  much  to  heighten  the 
llylc.  Indeed  they  are  fometimev  neceffary  to  A.t  v 
thing  in  its  juH  light ; and  then  they  fhould  not  lx* 
dropped.  Thus:,  in  fpeaking  of  Xcixc^,  it  would  l e 
loo  low  and  flat  to  fay,  lie  defrenJeJ  <wlfh  lit  jtmy 
into  Greece.  Here  is  no  intimation  given  of  iheir  vali 
and  unparelleled  numbers,  wiiich  ought  to  1 e done. 

Herodotus  fiys,  hU  whole  army,  of  Ui  auJ  laaJ  for- 
ces,  amounted  to  2,317,000  and  upwards,  d'hcicfcie, 
unlcfs  the  nuinher  be  nwntioned,  the  lea**,  that  can  be 
faid  is,  that  be  defcendeil  •with  a wfl  urmy. 

The  next  thing  to  be  regarded  is  comp<iGtio.i^ 
which  here  does  not  require  the  greatcA  accuracy  and 
cxaflncfs.  A feeming  negligeate  is  fcn»elifl;c3  a leau- 
ty  in  this  ftyle,  as  it  appears  more  natural.  Shott 
fcntcnccs,  or  thofc  of  a nvodmte  ka^th,  are  Mcwiie 
upon  the  wlmlc  belt  fuited  to  this  charaCt^-r.  Long  and 
acoirate  periodA,  Anily  wrought  up  wtlh  a gvuduil 
riff,  harmoniou-t  niimbcr^,  a due  pKjsort’un  of  lie 
fcveral  parts,  end  a jull  caJtucy,  tu  tbuetore  imprw- 
per,  as  they  are  plainly  the  (ik^  of  a:t.  Uct  ycr 
fomc  proportKvn  fiiouli  be  ubkrved  ia  (he  members, 
tlial  neither  the  ears  l>e  loo  much  defrauded,  nor  Uie 
fenfe  atreured.  Of  this  kind  is  that  cxprcill«n  of  a 
Greek  orator,  blamed  by  l>emctriu;. : Lzret  n.au  r:n 
dlly  to  our  iffjiancet  iut  Aiifidit  net.  The-  latter 
member  t»f  this  fentence  is  too  (hort ; and  fy  vlroppioj' 
fo  fuddeniy,  both  difsppoints  the  cars,  aud  is  tocie- 
what  ohfeure.  It  w'oiild  have  beiu  pkiccr  and  more 
3 I. 
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lilocution.  a^rcc;.b1<r  thof,  int  j^riSiifa  HiJ  not  come.  As  to  or- 

^ "'V  " * der,  the  plsinffl  and  r'oreft  difpofitiow,  loth  of  the 
vords  and  members  of  fentrnceA,  and  what  ia  mod 
agreeable  to  the  natural  conliri<£lion,  bed  fuitt  with 
this  chrraftcr.  For  one  of  its  primipal  hcautirs  is 
pcrfplcoity.  Ani  a proper  cotine^ion  likewife  of 
fentencet,  with  a regoUr  order  in  the  dependence  of 
things  ore  iipoo  another,  very  much  cantrihutc  to  this 
end.  With  regard  to  the  collifioD  o?  fyllablcs  in  dif- 
ferent worJ^i,  for  prcmitlrg  either  an  holiownefs  or 
afperity  of  found,  greater  Itf  erty  may  be  taken  in  this 
flrle  than  in  the  other  chara£lers.>  Here  it  may  be  al- 
lowed to  fay,  yirtue  is  omiaUe  to  all^  tltM^h  afl  Jo 
not  purfue  it.  But  in  an  higher  chara^ler,  pahap!i, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  hollow  found  of  the  words 
though  a!U  a peifon  would  choofe  to  vary  the  expref- 
jion  a little,  and  f<y,  though  fevj  furfut  it.  So, 
Xerxes*  expeJiikrit  m y be  tolerable  here  ; but  in  the 
Dorid  Ayle,  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  would  found  much 
better. 

The  laft  thing  to  be  confidcrcd,  with  refpcA  to 
the  language,  ij  dignity,  or  the  ufe  of  tropes  and 
figiitea.  And  ai  to  tropes,  they  ought  to  be  ufed  cau* 
tioufly  : unlcfa  fneh  as  are  very  common,  and  by  time 
have  cither  come  into  the  place  of'propcr  words,  or  at 
leaA  are  rqu  illy  p’nin  and  clear.  So  in  the  iuflance 
mentioned  above,  Dio  lonts  Siculus,  fpraking  of  the 
forces  of  Xerxtfl,  calls  them  art  mnumerolie  company. 
W'here,  by  Si/ynecJiH'be^  he  has  chofc  to  make  ufc  of 
nn  uncertain  nuatber  for  a certain,  as  Icfs  liable  per- 
haps to  eacepium.  Other  examples  might  be  given  if 
neteffary.  And  with  regard  to  figures,  as  moll  of 
thofe  vthich  confi.l  in  wonls,  and  are  therefore  called 
nerhal^gurts,  fcivc  chiefly  to  enliven  an  exprefllon, 
and  give  an  agreeable  turn,  they  arc  often  not  impro- 
per for  this  charaftcr.  Nor  arc  figures  of  fentcnces 
wholly  to  Ic  excluded,  efpccially  fuch  as  are  chiefly 
tifed  in  reafoning  or  demonilrition.  But  thofe  which 
are  mure  peculiarly  adapted  to  touch  the  paiHons,  or 
paint  things  in  the  ftrrmgeft  colours,  are  the  more 
proper  ornanieiits  of  the  Itighcr  fiylcs,  as  will  Le  fhown 
Lciraflcr. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  pure  nature,  without 
any  colouring,  c;r  appear.mcc  of  art,  is  the  diftinguilh* 
ing  mark  of  the  low  fiyle.  The  defign  of  it  is  to 
nnkethingsphiin  and  intelligible,  and  to  lei  them  in  an 
eafy  light.  .And  therefore  the  projKr  fubje£ls  of  it  are 
cpiAlet,  dialogues,  philofophical  dififcrtitions,  or  any 
other  difeourfis,  that  ought  to  be  treated  in  a plain 
and  familiar  manner,  without  much  ornament,  or  ad* 
drefs  to  the  pafhons.  A freedom  and  eafe  both  of 
thought  and  exprefllon,  attended  with  an  agreeable 
humour  and  pleafantrj,  are  its  peculiar  beauties  that 
cnga..;c  us.  As  wc  fee  perfons  of  falhion  and  good 
|. reeding,  though  in  the  plained  habit,  have  yet  fomc- 
thing  in  their  air  and  manner  of  behaviour  that  is 
very  taking  and  amiable.  Somewhat  of  tfie  like  na- 
ture attends  this  dyle.  It  has  its  difficulties,  which 
are  not  fo  eafily  difeerned  but  from  experience.  For 
it  requires  no  fmall  fltill  to  treat  a common  fubje£l  in 
fueh  u maunrr  as  to  make  it  entertaining.  The  fewer 
.ornamerts  it  admits  of,  the  greater  art  is  nccciTary  to 
attain  this  end.  Lofty  fobjefli  often  engage  and  cap- 
tivate the  mind  fcy  the  fublimiiy  ok  the  ideas.  And 
^ florid  flyle  calls  io  all  the  aHItUQCc  of  language 
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and  eloquence.  But  the  plain  ftyle  is  in  a great  met- 
furc  ftripped  of  thofe  advantagts;  and  has  little  more 
to  recommend  it,  than  its  own  native  beauty  and  fica- 
plicily. 

• Ch  A P.  Vr.  Of  the  Middle  Style. 

This  we  lhall  treat'  in  the  fame  manner  as  we 
did  the  former,  by  confidcring  firft  the  natter^  and 
then  the  lanyuaye  proper  for  it. 

I,  And  as  the  fubje^s  proper  for  this  flyle  arej^*,^ 
things  of  weight  and  importance,  which  require  bothdswiiii* 
a gravity  and  accuracy  of  txprclTioa  { fo  fine  thoughts  sutur  ad 
arc  its  diiliriguiflitng  mark,  us  pUiu  thought*  areof^“‘d*' 
the  low  chara^cr,  and  lofty  thoughts  of  the  fub- 
lime.  Now  a fine  thought  may  deferve  that  cha- 
racter from  fomc  or  other  of  the  following  proptr- 
ties. 

And  the  firfl  property  wc  lhall  mention  is  gravity 
and  dignity.  Thus  Cicero,  in  a fptcch  to  Ctefar,  fays, 

It  has  been  often  told  nie,  that  you  have  frequent- 
ly faid,  you  have  lived  Inn^  enough  for  yourfclf.  1 be- 
lieve it,  if  you  cither  lived,  or  was  born  far  yourfclf 
only.'*  Nothing  could  cither  l«e  more  fit  and  proper, 
than  this  w’as,  when  it  was  fpoken  ; or  at  the  fame 
lime  a finer  compliment  upon  Cxfar.  For  the  civil 
war  w*as  now  over,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  Ro- 
man government  in  the  hands  of  Csefar  { fo  that  he 
might  venture  to  fay,  he  had  lived  long  enough  for 
himfelf,  there  being  no  higher  pilch  of  glory  to  which 
his  ambition  could  afpiie.  But  then  there  were  many 
things  in  the  Rate  that  wanted  rtdrcflTiog,  after  thofe 
times  of  diforder  and  confufion,  which  he  had  not 
yet  been  able  to  effed,  and  of  which  Cicero  here  takes 
an  opportunity  to  remind  him.  We  lhall  produce  an- 
other example  from  Curtius.  Philotas,  one  of  Alex- 
ander’s captains,  having  formed  a confpiracy  agsioft 
him,  w’as  convided  of  it,  and  put  to  death.  Amin- 
tas,  who  was  fufpeded  of  the  fame  crirne,  by  reafon 
of  his  great  intimacy  with  Philotas,  when  he  comes  to 
make  his  defence,  among  other  things  fpeaVsthtis: 

**  I am  fo  far  from  denying  my  intimacy  with  Philo- 
tas,  that  1 own  I courted  his  friendihip.  Do  yon 
wonder  that  we  ftiDwed  a regard  to  the  fon  of  Panne* 
nlo,  whom  you  would  huve  to  be  next  to  yourfclf,  gi- 
ving him  the  preference  to  all  your  other  friends?  Yoa, 

Sir,  if  I may  l>e  allowed  to  fpcik  the  truth,  haw 
biuught  me  into  this  danger.  For  to  whom  die  is  it 
owing,  that  thofe  who  endeavoured  to  ple  ifc  you,  aJ- 
drdTcd  themfelves  to  Philotas  ? By  bis  recommenJi- 
tion  we  have  been  raifed  to  this  (hare  of  your  fritnU* 

Ihip.  Such  was  hia  intcrcll  with  you,  that  w'c  court- 
ed his  f.woui,  and  feared  hisdifplcafure.  Did  we  not 
all  in  a manner  engnge  ourfclves  by  oath,  to  have  the 
fame  friends,  and  the  fame  enemies,  which  you  had  ? 

Should  we  have  refufed  to  take  this,  which  you  as  it 
were  pro^rofed  to  us  i Therefore,  if  this  be  a crime, 
you  have  few  Innocent  perfous  about  you ; nay,  indeed 
none.  For  all  defirvd  to  be  the  friends  of  Philotas; 
though  all  could  not  be  fo  who  defired  it.  Iherc’ 
fore.  If  you  make  no  difference  between  hts  friends 
and  accomplK*cs,  neither  ought  you  to  make  any  be- 
tween thofe  who  defired  to  be  his  friend*,  and  thofe 
who  really  were  fo.'*  Could  any  thing  be  finer  fpoken, 
more  proper,  aod  becoming  the  charadcr  of  a fal* 

1 dicf, 
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i-Hicutiofl.dieri  th»n  ihli  defence;  cfpccially  lo  a prince  of  fo 
gennrou*  a fpirit  as  Alexander  ? There  is 
lomcthiog  which  appears  like  this  in  'I'acitus  with  re* 
latioo  to  the  emperor  Tiberius,  but  falls  rallly  fhort 
of  it  in  the  jullnefs  and  dignity  uf  the  fentiment.  Se* 
lanusy  his  great  favourite,  and  partner  in  bis  crimes, 
falling  under  his  difpleafure,  was,  like  Pbiiotatfl  put 
to  death  for  a confpiracy.  Now  a Roman  knight, 
who  apprehended  himfelf  in  danger  on  account  of 
hii  friendihip  with  Sejanus,  thus  apologizes  for  him- 
felf  to  the  emperor,  in  the  manner  of  Amintas:  **  It 
ta  not  for  us  to  exsmine  the  merit  of  a perfon  whom 
you  raife  above  others,  nor  your  rcafons  for  doing  it. 
The  g»»da  have  given  y<»u  the  fovereign  power  of  all 
things,  to  us  the  glory  of  otcying.  Let  confpiracics 
formed  againil  the  ftaie,  or  the  life  of  the  emperor, 
be  punifhed  ; but  as  to  friemhhips  and  private  re* 
gards,  the  fame  resfon  that  judihes  you,  C»far,  ren- 
ders ns  innocent.**  The  turn  of  the  exprcfliuns  is 
Dot  much  different  from  that  in  the  cafe  of  AminMs ; 
but  the  beauty  of  the  thought  is  fpoiled  by  the  fl.it* 
Itry  of  complimenting  Tiberius  upon  an  excefs  of 
power,  which  he  employed  to  tlie  deflrudion  of 
many  excelUnt  men.  There  is  not  that  improj-riely 
ID  ihc  defence  of  Amintai,  which  U equally  brave  ind 
juft. 

Another  property  of  a fine  thought  is  heautj  and 
tiegaa-f.  It  is  a 6nc  compliment  which  Pliny  pays  to 
the  emperor  Trajan,  when  he  fays,  *'  It  has  happen- 
ed to  you  alone,  that  ton  wai  father  of  your  country, 
before  you  was  made  fn.”  Some  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors had  f.ccn  complimented  with  the  title  of  father 
cf  their  country,  who  little  deferved  it.  But  Trajan 
had  a long  time  refufed  it,  though  he  was  really  fo, 
both  by*  his  good  government,  and  in  the  cllrcm  of 
his  fiibje^s,  before  he  thought  fit  to  accept  of  it. 
And  Pisoy,  among  other  inftanccs  of  the  gcncroflty 
of  ih  fl  prince,  which  he  mentions  In  the  fame  dif- 
conrfe,  fpeaking  of  the  liberty  that  he  gave  the  Ro- 
mans to  purchale  eftdtcs  which  had  b.  longed  to  the 
emperors,  and  the  pc.iceab!c  poffefljon  tliey  had  of 
tiiem,  does  it  by  a turn  of  thought  no  Icfs  beautiful 
than  the  former.  “ Such  (fays  he)  is  the  prhicc*i 
bounty,  futh  the  fecurity  of  the  times,  tlial  he  thinks 
us  worthy  to  enjoy  what  has  bten  pofTcftcd  by  em- 
perors; and  we  are  not  afiaid  to  be  thought  Qi.** 
There  is  a fprightlioefs  in  this  Image,  which  gives  it  a 
beauty  ; ns  there  is  likcwifc  in  the  (otlowi'jig  paffsge 
of  the  fame  difcuurfe,  where  he  fays  to  ‘rrajan, 

**  Your  life  U dlfpleaftng  to  yon.  If  it  be  not  joined 
with  the  pu]  lie  fafety  ; and  you  fnffer  us  to  with  you 
nothing  but  Mthut  is  for  the  goiwi  of  thofc  who  with 
it.”  And  of  the  fame  kind  l»  that  of  Cicero  to  Ca- 
far,  whtn  he  fays,  “ Veu,  C*far,  are  wont  to  for- 
get nothing  bat  injuries.**  It  Is  a very  handfomc,  as 
well  as  juft  reflection,  made  by  Tacitus  upon  G.dba's 
gavemment,  that,  He  fecnied  too  great  for  a pri- 
vate man,  while  he  was  hut  a private  m.in  ; and 
all  would  have  thouglit  him  worthy  of  the  em- 
pire, had  he  never  been  emperor.**  The  beauty  of 
a ihau^ht  may  give  us  d«  light,  though  the  fu'je^ 
be  furrowful;  and  the  icii.iges  of  things  in  ihem- 
ftlvei  unplcafant  may  be  fo  tv p> eft nted  av  to  become 
agreeable.  Sift fsir.bis,  the  rrotKcr  uf  Darius,  after 
the  death  of  her  Ton,  had  been  ticaicd  by  Alexander 
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with  the  grealeft  regaid  and  tcndcrnc&,  in  whofe 
power  Ihc  then  wa*.  So  foon  as  fhe  heard  therefore 
ihiit  he  was  dead,  Ihe  grew  weary  of  life,  aud  eouM 
not  bear  to  outlive  him.  Upon  which  Q.Ccritus 
makes  this  fine  refledion  : ” 'lliough  /he  had  cou- 
rage to  furvivc  Darius,  yet  Ihc  w’as  aftumtd  to  outlive 
Alexander.'* 

The  next  property  of  a fine  thought,  which  we  fliall 
mention,  ia  tUfteacy.  As,  in  the  objech  of  our  fenfe.', 
thofe  things  are  faid  to  be  delicate  which  aflccl  us 
gradually  m n foft  and  agreeaMe  manner;  fo  a delicate 
thought  is  that  which  is  not  wholly  dilcovered  at 
once,  lul  by  degrees  opening  and  uofcKling  itfclf  to 
the  mind,  diftloies  more  thun  was  at  firft  perceived, 
(^lintiliau  fctm»  to  refer  to  tlis,  when  he  fays, 
“ fhofe  things  arc  grateful  to  the  heart  rs,  which 
when  they  apprehend,  they  are  delighted  with  their 
own  fagacity  ; and  plcafc  ihcmfelvts,  as  thciigli  they 
had  not  heard,  hut  difeovered  them.’*  Such  thooghts 
are  not  unlike  the  ikctclics  of  fomc  pidures,  which 
Ut  us  into  the  delign  of  the  artift,  and  help  us  to  dif- 
cern  more  than  the  lines  themfelvcs  exptefs.  Of  this 
kind  is  that  of  S-Hu/l ; •*  In  ifc  greateft  fortunes, 
there  is  the  Ifill  liberty.'*  This  is  not  often  fo  tii 
fad,  but  ought  to  be;  both  to  guard  againft  an  abufc 
of  puaer,  and  to  prevent  the  effeds  of  a bad  example 
to  inferiors.  Pliny,  fpeaking  of  the  emperor  Trujan's 
entry'  into  Rome,  fays,  **  Some  lic.lvicd,  upon  fee- 
ing you,  llicy  had  lived  long  enough  ; others,  tfiat 
now  they  were  more  defirous  to  live.**  1 he  compli- 
ment is  fine  cither  way,  fince  both  o.u(l  efleem  the 
fight  of  him  the  greaicll  h?j>pintfs  in  life  ; and  in 
t.hat  confillcncy  lies  the  delicacy  of  the  thought.  It 
was  a fiu:  diaradcr  given  of  Grotius,  when  very 
young,  cn  the  account  of  his  fiirpnliiig  genius  and 
uixurtimon  proficicccy  In  learning,  that  be  •wtu  horn 
a man  : As  if  nature,  at  his  coming  into  the  world, 
had  at  once  fuinilhed  him  with  thufe  ciidowmcnu 
which  others  gradually  acquire  by  liudy  and  appli- 
cation. 

The  bill  property  of  a fine  ihmiglit,  which  wc  /hall 
lake  Dotiie  of,  \%  novelty.  Mankind  is  n aurally  plea- 
fed  with  new  tliipgHj  and  when  at  the  fame  time  they 
are  fet  in  aua^rce  ble  light,  this  very  much  hcightcna 
the  plcafure.  indeed  thcie  air  fev/  iubjrds,  but  what 
have  been  fo  oftcu  cr  ulidtrtd,  th:'.t  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
peded  they  Ihould  aflerd  many  thoughts  entirely  new; 
but  the  fame  thought  fet  iti  a different  light,  or  ap- 
plied to  a different  occafion,  his  iu  fome  degree  a 
claim  of  novelty.  And  even  where  a thing  hath  hren 
fo  w ell  faid  aliCiuly,  that  it  cannot  cafiiy  men  led, 
the  revival  of  a fine  thought  often  affords  a picafurc 
an  ! cnlcrtainment  to  the  mird,  though  it  tan  Inveno 
loni;ef  the  claim  of  novtlty.  Cicero,  in  hil  treatife 
of  an  orator,  among  fcvcral  other  eitctKniums  which 
he  there  gives  to  Craffu:<,  fays  ni  him,  **  Craffus  al- 
ways excelled  every  otl;cr  perf<  u,  but  that  day  he  tx- 
etUed  himUlf.*’  He  n car.s  as  an  omter.  But  elfe- 
wliere  he  applies  the  fame  thought  to  Catfar,  upon 
another  account ; and  w ith  fume  addition  to  it.  **  You 
had  (fays  he)  before  conquered  all  other  cunquerom  by 
your  equity  and  licm.eiKy,  I iit  to-day  you  have  con- 
quered yoiirfrlf;  you  feetn  to  have  vunquilhed  even 
viclory  hcrfelf,  therefore  you  atone  are  truly  invin- 
cilic.*'  'X  his  tliought,  with  a little  v.:riaLiuu  of  the 
3 L s phrafe. 
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BlocuUon.phrafc,  has  fiDce  appeatcd  in  feveral  later  writers;  and 
It  U now  grown  common  to  fay  of  a perfon,  who  ca* 
cels  in  any  way,  upon  hts  doing  better  than  he  did 
before,  that  he  has  outdone  bimfcif.  The  like  haa 
happened  to  another  thought,  which,  with  a little  al‘‘ 
tcration,  has  tiern  variouOy  applied.  It  waa  faid  by 
Varro,  7hat  if  tb<  Muje$  Vffrt  t9  tolh  l.atint  tb^ 
^tfovU  talk  flit  PJautut.  The  younger  Pliay,  apply- 
ing this  compliment  to  a friend  of  nil,  faya,  Hh  Ith 
ten  are  fa  Jtaeiy  wrilleHt  that  yom  wtuld  tbmk  the  Mu- 
!<•  thmftva  talked  l.atm.  And  Ciceio  tella  us,  It 
, wu/  feud  of  Xtnaphon^  that  the  Mufc$  tbemfelvet  feem- 

ed  to  fp^ak  Greek  with  hit  votee.  And  clfewhere, 
that  PbUofaphen  fajy  if  Jupiter  fpeakt  Grteky  he  mt^ 
fpeak  Ttke  Plato.  The  thought  is  much  the  fame  m 
nil  thefe  itidances,  and  has  been  Hncc  rerited  by  fume 
105  modern  writers. 

The  Ian-  H,  Wc  (h.dl  now  conCder  the proper  for 
fh*rr  d^  the  middle  ftyle.  And  in  general  It  may  be  obferred, 
proper  fubje^ts  of  it  are  things  of  weight 
and  impoitancc,  though  not  of  that  exalted  nature 
as  wholly  to  captivate  the  mind  and  divert  it  from 
attending  to  the  di^inn  { fo  all  the  ornaments  of 
fpeech,  and  beauiici  of  elo<iucnce,  have  place  here. 

And  firfl  with  regard  to  elegance,  it  is  plain  that  a 
different  choice  of  words  makes  a very  great  difTcrence 
in  the  Hylc»  where  the  fenfc  is  the  fame.  Sometimes 
one  fingle  word  adds  a grace  and  weight  to  an  ex- 
prclBon,  which,  if  temored,  the  fenfc  becomes  dac 
and  lifclcfs.  Now  fuch  words  as  are  moil  full  and 
eaprefTive  fuit  beft  with  his  chataAer.  Epithets  alfo, 
which  arc  proper  aiM  well  chofe.!,  ferve  very  much  to 
beautify  and  enliven  it*  as  they  enlarge  the  ideas  of 
things,  and  fet  them  in  a fuller  light. 

The  moA  acenrate  compontion,  in  all  the  parts  of 
it,  has  place  here.  Penoits,  the  moA  beautiful  and 
harmonious,  of  a due  length,  and  wrought  up  with 
the  moA  exaA  order,  juA  cadency,  cafy  and  fmoolh 
connexion  of  the  words,  and  flowing  numbers,  are  the 
genuine  ornaments,  which  greatly  contribute  to  form 
this  charatter. 

But  the  principal  diflinftion  cf  ftyle  arifes  from 
trojies  and  figures.  By  thefe  it  it^ebiefly  animated 
, and  ralfed  tn  its  diffcrcfil  degrees  or  charaAcrs,  at  it 
receives  a lefTer  or  greater  number  of  them  ; and  tbofc 
cither  more  mild,  or  flrong  and  powerful. 

As  to  tropes,  thofe  which  afford  the  moA  lively  and 
pleaAog  ideas,  cfpccially  metaphors,  fuit  the  middle 
cbaraAer.  It  is  a pretty  remark,  which  has  been 
made  by  fume  critics  upon  two  verfes  of  Virgil ; one 
in  his  Eclogues,  and  the  other  in  his  Georgies.  The 
former  of  thefe  works  is  for  the  moA  pan  written  in 
the  low  P.ylc,  as  the  language  of  ftephenls  ought 
to  be  j blit  the  latter  in  the  nmUlIc  AyK,  fultablc  to 
the  nature  of  the  fubjeft,  end  the  perfons  for  whom 
it  was  defigned,  the  grcateA  men  tn  Rome  not  think- 
ing it  tcimv  them  to  entertain  ihemfelves  w'ith  rural 
affairs.  Now  in  the  Eclogue,  as  foroc  copies  read  the 
verfe,  the  Ihcphcrd,  complaining  of  the  Larrennefs  of 
>ii«  land,  fsyr;, 

Jrftlx  lol'ium  tt JleriJes  na/euntvr  avexu. 

In  EngHfh  thus : 

Wild  oats  and  darnel  grow  inAcad  of  corn. 
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But  in  the  Georgic,  where  the  fame  fenfc  it  intend-  U»cvttf!i. 
ed,  inflead  of  the  proper  word  n^wi/vr,  grsw,  the  - 
author  fiibAitutes  1 metaphor,  dammaniury  commaud, 
and  fays, 

Jmfeiix  lo/ium  et  JUrikt  danmautur  tnena. 

That  is  in  Englifh : 

Where  com  is  fosrn,  darnel  and  oats  command. 

It  was  fit  and  natural  for  the  Aicpherd  to  txprefs  hrs 
fenfe  in  the  plaineA  terms  ; and  it  would  have  been 
wrong  to  rrprefent  him  going  fo  far  out  of  bis  way,  as 
to  fetch  a metaphor  from  government,  in  talking  up* 
on  his  own  affairs.  But  in  the  Georgic,  where  the 
poet  fpeaks  in  bis  own  perfon,  the  metaphor  is  much 
more  beautiful,  and  agreeable  to  the  dignity  of  the 
work.  This  ioAance  may  fbow  in  fome  mcafurc  how 
the  Ayle  ia  heightened  by  tropes,  and  the  fame  thought 
may  be  accommodated  to  the  feveral  ebataders  of 
Ayle  by  the  different  manner  of  expreflion. 

llie  like  may  alfo  be  faid  of  figures  either  of  words 
or  fentenecs,  in  reference  to  this  charadier ; which  ad- 
mits of  the  fineA  deferiptions,  moA  lively  images  tad 
brightcA  figures,  that  ferve  either  for  delight,  or  to 
influence  the  paffions  without  tranfport  or  ecAafy, 
which  is  the  properly  of  the  fublime.  I'bis  is  inieed 
the  proper  feat  of  fuch  embclUAiments,  which  fupport 
and  make  up  a principal  part  of  the  middle  or  florid 
Ayle.  Having  treated  largely  upon  thefe  in  feveral 
preceding  chaplets,  wc  fhalihcrc  only  briefly  mcniioo 
iomc  of  the  moA  coofidcrable. 

Defcripiioni  are  not  only  a great  ornament  to  a 
courfe,  but  reprefent  things  in  a very  lively  and  agree- 
able  manner.  In  what  a beautiful  light  has  Ciccro^-kiifia. 
placed  the  police  arts  and  fcicnccs,  when,  deferibiug 
them  from  their  effedta,  he  thus  reprefents  to  us  the 
great  advantages,  as  well  as  pleafure,  which  they  af« 
ford  to  the  mind  ? **  Other  Audits  luichtr  fuit  with 
all  times,  nor  all  ages,  nor  all  plicev:  but  ihcfe  im- 
prove youth,  dtiight  old  sge,  adorn  prufptriiy,  aAord 
a refuge  ar>d  folace  in  idverfity  ; plcafc  nt  home,  are 
no  hinderance  abroad;  Heep,  (ravel,  and  retire  with 
us.*'  And  they  often  affcR  ua  very  powerfully,  wheo 
they  are  addrefled  to  the  fenfes  C^inliliaii  haspaiut- 
ed  the  calamities  of  a city  taken  by  llorm  10  tit  . 
brightcA  and  ArongeA  colours,  which  he  reprefeiitsby 
Flames  fpreading  thcinfelvca  over  the  houfes  and 
templet,  the  cracking  of  falling  buildings*  and  a coa- 
fufed  Doife  from  a variety  of  cries  and  fhouts ; fome 
running  they  know  not  where,  others  in  the  laA  em- 
braces of  their  friends,  the  fhriek.>  of  children,  wo- 
men, and  old  men  unhappily  rtferved  to  fucb  diAixls; 
the  plundering  of  all  places  civil  and  facred,  the  burry 
and  confufion  in  carry  ing  off  the  booty,  ciptives  driven 
before  their  vidors,  rootfjcrs  endeavouring  to  guard 
thtir  infants,  and  quarrels  among  the  conquerors  where 
tlie  plunder  is  largcA."  'I'liis  feems  to  l>c  a very 
natural,  as  well  as  moving,  Image  of  fo  dreadful  a ca- 
lamity. i;- 

Pwofopapeia  is  another  very  Arong  and  beautiful 
gure,  very  profwr  for  this  character.  Seneca  lias 
line  inAancc  of  it  in  bis  Confolaiory  letter  to 
upon  the  death  of  her  fan.  After  many  argunientirjdei. 
he  had  made  ufe  of  to  alleviate  her  grief,  he  at  laA 
Icuoducet  her  father,  Cremuttus  Cotdus,  as  thus  a>l- 
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Ekitulioa  dreffin^  to  hrr  : **  Ifoagine  your  £ith«r  (Cays  he)  front 
» ' iKe  ccleftial  rrgioni,  fpcaking  to  you  in  this  manner: 

Daughter,  why  doycu  to  lon^  indulge  your  grief?  why 
are  you  fo  ignorant,  ai  to  tliink  it  unhappy  for  your 
ion,  that,  weary  of  life,  he  has  withdrawn  himfrif  to 
hit  anceftori?  Are  you  tiot  fenfible  what  diforders  for- 
tune occaftona  everywhere?  and  that  fhe  is  kinddf  to 
thote  who  have  lead  concern  witli  her  ? Need  I men- 
tion to  you  princes  who  had  been  extremely  happy, 
had  a more  timely  death  fecured  them  trrxn  impend- 
ing evils  ? or  Roman  generaU,  who  wanted  nothing 
to  confumroate  their  glory,  but  that  they  lived  too 
long?  AVhy  then  is  he  bewailed  hmgeft  In  our  family 
who  died  mod  happily  ? U here  is  nothing,  as  you 
imagine,  defirable  among  you,  nothing  great,  nothing 
noble  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  »U  things  are  mean,  full 
of  trouble  and  anxiety,  and  partake  very  little  of  the 
light  which  we  enjoy.”  This  advice  was  very  fuit- 
able  for  a philofuphcr  ; and  he  fecmi>  to  have  chofen 
this  way  of  introducing  it,  to  enforce  the  argumeot 
drawn  from  the  happlnefs  of  good  men  in  a future 
date,  from  the  teliimony  ol  a perfoo  who  was  adually 
j.g  in  the  poiTcfhon  of  it. 

STimi'itttdq  Simt/uuJij  and  coinparifuns  ate  another  great  orna- 
ment  of  this  Itylc,  and  oftenett  found  here.  Nothing 
^ comparifon  hctweco  thofe  two 

orators,  Demndheiics  and  Cicero,  made  by 
Quintilian,  when  he  fays,  '*  DemolUicnrs  and  Ciccio 
ditier  in  their  elocutioa  { one  is  more  clofe,  and  the 
other  more  copious ; t!ie  former  concludes  more  cun- 
cifely,  and  the  latter  takes  a larger  compafs;  the  one 
always  with  pungency,  and  the  other  generally  with 
weight  i one  can  have  nothing  taken  from  him,  and 
the  other  nothing  added  to  him  ; the  Utter  has  mure 
of  art,  and  the  former  mure  of  oature.  But  this  mull 
be  allowed  to  Demoflhenes,  that  he  made  Cicero  in  a 
great  meafurc  what  he  was.  I'oras  Tully  gave  himlclf 
wholly  U)  an  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  he  leems  to  me 
to  have  tnpreffed  the  force  of  Demofthcncs,  the  fluen- 
cy of  Plato,  and  the  plrnfanlry  of  Ifucmtcs.”  Simili- 
tudes, taken  troio  nstursl  things,  Urve  very  much  to 
enliven  the  flylc,  aud  give  it  a checriuhiefs ; which  is 
a thing  fo  comntnn  and  well  known,  tliat  we  need  not 
day  to  give  any  inilanics  of  it. 

AruUk^Jii^  or  oppohtion,  both  in  the  wrrrds  and 
btklfea  fenfe,  has  often  tlielikc  beautiful  tffcft.  There  is  an 
»i»uLd,  agreeable  cootrafl  in  that  paflage  of  Seneca  ; “ Cx-tar 
does  not  allow  himfelf  many  things,  becaufe  he  can 
do  all  things  : his  watching  defends  all  others  Deep, 
his  labour  their  quiet,  his  induilry  their  plcsfurc,  his 
Lunoefs  their  eale  \ fince  he  has  governed  the  world, 
he  has  deprived  himfelf  of  it  ” Had  he  faid  no  mote 
than  only  in  general,  that  C.r/ar  dut  «e/  uilow 
waay  he  ean  do  ati  it  might  have 

pafled  for  a fine  thought;  but,  by  adding  fo  many  par- 
ticulars, all  in  the  fame  form  of  exprclTion,  and  be- 
ginning each  member  with  the  fame  wurd,  he  has  both 
enhr^cd  the  idea,  aad  bcaatitieJ  the  antiihdli,  by  a 
bright  verbal  figure. 

Tbefc,  and  fuch  like  florid  figures,  arc  fumetimes 
found  in  hiiluriatis,  but  uftener  in  orators;  and  in- 
deed tliia  middle  character,  in  tlto  whole  of  it,  i« 
beft  accommodated  to  the  fubjct^  of  hiilory  and  ora- 
tory. 
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is  the  moft  noble,  as  well  as  the  moll  The nobldl 
difficult,  part  of  an  orator^s  province.  It  is  this  P””* 
cipally  which  Cicero  requires  in  his  perfcfl  cult 

whom  he  could  not  deferibe  in  words,  but  only  con- ur.it(]r'< 
reive  of  in  his  mind.  And  indeed,  the  noblcft  genius  Tovince  j« 
and  greateft  art  are  both  requilite  to  form  thi>  cha- 
radlcn  For  where  nature  has  been  mofl  liberal  in  fur- 
nifliing  the  mind  with  lofty  thoughts,  bright  images, 
and  ftrong  rxpreflions;  yet  without  the  affiftsnee  of 
art  there  will  fonietimes  be  found  a mixture  of  whac 
is  low,  improper,  or  mifplaccd.  And  a great  genius, 
like  a too  rich  foil,  mull  produce  flowers  and  weeds 
promifcuouO^,  without  cultivation.  But  the  jufteil 
propriety,  joined  with  the  grcalell  ftrength  and  highcU 
elevation  of  thoiiglit,  are  rci^uired  to  complete  the 
true  fublime.  Art  therefore  is  neceflary  to  regulate 
and  perfect  the  tallc  of  thofe  who  arc  defirous  to  excel 
in  this  charadler. 

In  explaining  the  nature  and  properties  of  this  cha- 
rafler,  we  fhsll,  as  in  the  two  former,  conlider  flrtt  the 
ibvug/ust  and  then  the  language^  in  each  of  which  it  is 
dillinguiflied  from  tbcin- 

$ 1.  Sul/imef  flt  it  relaia  to  7hovghli. 

Ill 

I-OFTY  and  grand  feiitlments  are  the  lialis  and  foun- ^uh!i.Tiiry 
dation  of  tbe  true  fubiime.  Longinus  therefore  ad- 
vifes  thofe  wdio  afpirr  at  this  excellence,  to  accullom*'*^  ovj^4» 
thcmfelves  to  think  u;xmi  the  noblcft  fubjcdls.  A mind 
that  always  dwells  upon  low  and  common  fuhje^s, 
can  never  raile  itfclf  fufficicntly  to  reprefent  things 
great  and  magnificent  in  their  full  extent  and  proper 
light.  But  he  who  inures  himlclf  to  conceive  the  , 

higheft  and  moft  exalted  ideas,  and  renders  them  fa- 
miliar to  his  thoughts,  will  not  often  be  at  a h‘fs  how 
to  exprefs  them  ; lor  where  proper  words  arc  wniiting, 
by  n.ctaphurs  and  Images  taken  from  other  things  he 
will  be  able  to  convey  them  in  a juft  and  adequate 
manner.  What  is  more  common  than  fortvvo  prrfuiis 
to  conicivc  very  diffieiently  of  ific  fame  thing  from  the 
ditferent  manner  of  thinking  to  which  they  have  been 
accuilumed?  After  the  gicat  liattlc  in  Cilicia,  bctw'cen 
Alexander  and  Darius,  in  u'hich  the  latter  was  routed, 
he  fent  ambafladurs  to  Alexander  with  prupafals  of 
peace,  offering  him  half  hU  kingdom  with  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage.  Parmcnio,  one  of  Alexander’s  chief 
captains,  fays  to  him  upon  this  occafion,  ” For  my  * 

part,  was  I Alexander,  I would  accept  of  thefe  con- 
ditions.” And  fo  would  1 (replies  that  afpiring  mo- 
narch), was  I Parmcnio.”  The  half  of  fo  vait  a king- 
dom at  prefent,  and, a right  of  fuccrffioii  to  the  whole 
by  marriage,  was  the  higheft  ambition  to  wltich  the 
thoughts  of  Parmenio  could  rife.  But  Alexander  had 
vaftly  higher  views;  he  aimed  at  nothing  lefs  than  uni- 
verfal  moriarJiy;  and  therefore  fueh  a propofal  feemed 
much  beuealh  his  regard.  Noble  and  lofty  thoughts 
are  principally  thofe  which  cither  relate  to  divinceb- 
jtAs,  or  fuch  things  as  among  men  are  gciieially 
clUemed  thcgrtatnl  and  moft  illuUrious.  ^ 

Of  the  former  fort  is  that  of  Homer,  wlien  def.ri- 
Ling  the  goddefs  Difeord,  he  fays,  that  the 

W alks  03  the  ground,  and  bides  lar  head  in  clouds. 

Thi» 
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MncMlocitThii  flretch  of  thought,  fay*  I.onizioiiit,  as  a* 
^ • the  dillance  between  hc.ivcn  anJ  earth,  d‘«c*  not  more 
reprefent  the  Hature  of  the  goddefs,  than  the  meafure 
of  the  poet’s  genius  and  capacity.  But  fuch  images 
however  beautiful  in  poetry,  arc  not  fo  proper  for  an 
orator,  whofe  buiinefs  tt  is  to  make  choice  of  thofc 
which  arc  fuited  to  the  nature  of  things  and  the  com* 
mon  reafeo  of  mankind.  When  Nurra  the  fccoucl 
king  of  Rome  was  fettled  in  his  government,  and  at 
peace  wiili  hii  neighbours,  in  order  to  fofien  the  Bercc 
end  maitial  temper  of  his  fiihjefls,  who  had  been  al- 
ways acciidomcd  to  wars  during  the  reign  of  his  pre- 
dectffor  Romulus,  he  emicavoured  to  imprefa  their 
minds  w*ith  an  awe  of  the  Deity;  and  for  that  end  in- 
troduced a uumber  of  religiou-j  ceremonies,  which  he 
pretended  to  have  received  from  the  goddefs  Egeria*. 
This  mud  be  edeemed  an  artful  piece  of  policy  at 
that  time.  But  that  fentimint  is  far  mote  jurt  and 
noble,  with  which  Cicero  endcavoura  to  iiifpire  the 
members  of  a community,  in  his  treatife  Of  Laws, 
when  he  fays,  that  Citizens  ought  6rd  to  be  per- 
fuaded,  that  all  things  are  under  the  rule  and  govern- 
ment of  the  gods;  that  every  affair  is  direded  by 
their  wifdom  and  power;  that  the  highcR  regard  is 
due  to  them  from  men,  fince  ti.ey  obftnre  every  one’s 
condudd,  how  he  ads  and  behaves  himfclf,  and  with 
what  temper  and  devotion  he  worihips  them  ; and 
that  they  make  a diffcrtnce  between  the  pious  and 
impious.”  Perfons  under  the  influence  of  fuch  a per- 
fuaficn,  could  rot  f<il  of  behaving  well  in  fociety. 
And  what  he  fays  to  C;efar  is  no  lets  in  this  tt}le, 
when,  interceding  for  Ligarius,  he  tells  him,  that 
**  men  in  nothing  approach  nearer  to  deity,  than  in 
^ivin^  life  to  men.’*  And  Velleius  Paterculus,  fpcak- 
ing  of  Cato,  gives  him  this  futlin  «.  chara>idcr,  “ l hat 
he  was  mere  l<ke  the  gods  chan  men;  who  ucverdida 
good  thing,  that  he  might  feem  to  do  it.’* 

TliC  ether  kind  of  lofty  thoughts  mentioned  above, 
arc  thofc  which  relate  to  power,  wifdom,  courage,  be- 
neficence, r^nd  fuch  other  things  as  arc  of  the  higheld 
efteem  among  mankind.  •*  Your  fortune  (fays  Tully 
to  Carfar)  has  nothing  greater  than  a power,  nor  your 
nature  than  a w<ll,  to  fave  many.”  He  fu’-joins  this 
compliment  to  what  we  juft  now  cited  from  him  ; and 
applies  that  to  Czfir,  which  was  before  only  cxprcflVd 
inginrral,  leaving  him  to  draw  the  inference  of  his 
Jiinililude  to  deity  from  the  clemency  of  his  nature. 
And  clfrwhrie,  as  in  a foit  of  tianfpori  for  hlsfuccefs 
in  defeating  the  confpiracy  of  C.’tiline,  he  thus  be- 
fpeaks  the  Roman  fcuale;  **  You  Iwvc  always  decreed 
public  thanks  to  others  fur  their  good  government  of 
the  ftate,  but  to  me  atone  for  its  prrfcrvatton.  Let 
tlitft  iicipio  (hinc,  by  Nvhofe  conduct  and  valour  HaniiU 
b.tl  wis  forced  to  leave  Italy,  and  retire  to  Africa  ; 
let  the  other  Scipio  bcgicatly  honoured,  whodcltroy- 
ed  Caithage  and  Numr.mia,  two  cities  the  rTioU  dan- 
gerous to  this  empire;  let  l.ucius  Paulus  be  in  high 
db-em,  w'hofe  triumphal  clai^ot  was  adorned  with 
Pcrfe»,  once  a moft  powerful  anj  noble  piiocc  ; let 
Marius  be  in  eternal  honour,  who  twice  delivered  Italy 
from  an  invailon  and  the  dread  ot  fcrvitudc;  let  Pom- 
pey’f  name  excel  all  ihefe,  whofe  ad^ions  and  virtues 
nrc  lerminated  by  no  other  bounds  but  the  courfe  of 
the  fun  : — yet,  among  all  their  praifes,  there  will  lldi 
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foioe  place  be  left  for  my  glory  ; ttnlefs  indeed  it  beEloesiiort. 
a greater  thing  to  open  for  ui  new  provinces  to  which  ^ s'"* 
we  may  rcfnrt,  than  to  fecure  a place  for  our  inglo- 
rious generals  to  return  in  triumph.”  And  Vclletua 
Paterculus,  as  if  he  thought  no  encomium  too  high 
for  this  great  orator,  laments  his  unhappy  fate  in  theft 
lofty  drains,  addrefled  to  M.  Antony,  by  whofe  order 
he  was  put  CO  death  : **  You  have  taken  from  Cicero 
old  age,  and  a life  more  miferablc  than  death  under 
your  government ; but  his  fame,  and  the  glory  of  hts 
adions  and  words,  you  have  been  fo  far  from  deilroy- 
ing,  that  you  have  tnereafed  them.  He  lives,  and 
will  live  in  the  memory  of  all  ages;  and  while  this 
fvttcm  of  nature,  however  conftiluted,  fhall  remain 
(which  fcarce  any  Roman  but  himfclf  conceived  in 
his  mind,  comprehended  by  his  genius,  and  illuftrated 
with  his  el«M]ucnce),  the  ])raife  ot  Cicero  fhall  accom- 
pany it ; and  all  poftcrity,  while  it  admires  his  wri- 
tings againll  you,  will  curfe  your  treatment  of  him; 
and  fooner  fhall  mankind  be  loll  to  the  world  than 
his  name.”  It  was  a noble  reply  of  Poms  the  Indian 
king,  when,  after  his  defeat  by  Alexander,  betag 
brought  before  him,  and  aiked,  //otp  be  expcdetl  U 
treated  ? he  anfwcrcd,  Jdkc  a king.  And  Valerius  Ma- 
ximus, fpeaking  of  Pompey's  treatment  of  Tigrancs 
king  of  Aimenia  afterhe  had  vanqulftied  hiiD,ezprefo 
it  ill  a manner  fuited  to  the  dignity  and  beneftcence  of 
the  action,  when  he  fays,  **  He  redored  him  to  his 
former  fortune,  efleetning  it  as  glorious  to  make  kings 
as  to  coiiquer  them.” 

But  the  true  fublime  is  confident  with  the  greated 
plainnefs  and  flmplicity  of  expreftioo.  And,  gene- 
rally  fpeaking,  the  more  plain  and  natural  the  images 
appear,  the  more  they  furprife  us.  How  fucund, 
and  yet  how  majclltc,  is  that  expreflion  of  Cefar  upon 
his  victory  over  Pharnaces?  / ame,  / /atv,  I coaqaereJ* 

But  there  cannot  be  a greater  or  more  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  this,  than  what  Longinus  has  taken  notice  of 
from  Mofes.  “'I'he  Icgiflator  of  the  Jews  (fays  he), 
no  ordinary  perfun,  having  a jutt  notion  of  the  power 
and  majedy  of  the  Deity,  has  expreded  it  in  the  be- 
ginning ot  his  laws  in  ll.c  fullowmg  words  : yfnJ  G«J 
Jfttd — what  there  he  ftght  i and  there  tfu/  t^bt, 

J.tl  the  earth  be  made  { and  it  wat  marie.**  This  iQ* 
dance  from  the  divine  wiitcr,  and  the  charader  here 
given  of  him  by  that  cxccllnit  critic,  is  the  rxore  re- 
markal/lc,  as  he  was  himfclf  a Pa.’an.  And  ceruinly 
DO  labouted  defeription  could  ralfe  in  the  mind  an 
higher  conception  of  the  iudnite  power  of  the  Deity, 
than  this  plain  and  ihort  narration.  'I'o  command  na- 
ture itfflf  into  being  by  a wordt  reprefenta  it  at  once 
ahngctlur  houndlcfs  and  unlimited. 

It  lometimck  very  much  contributes  to  heighten  the 
image  of  a thing,  when  it  ii  cxprcfTed  ip  fo  uodctcr- 
mined  a manner,  a»  to  leave  the  mind  in  fufpeiifc 
what  bounds  to  dx  to  the  thought.  Of  this  kind  is 
that  ol  Cicero,  when  he  dill  ruiicsan  objc^loo  agaioft 
the  nccciniy  of  an  scquaintance  with  polite  literaiure 
in  order  to  form  a great  roan,  and  then  anfwrra  it. 

The  objection  is  founded  upon  the  examples  of  (cveral 
great  and  excellent  perfons  among  the  llomaDS,  who 
iialiaifed  tlicrnfclves  to  the  highdl  pitch  of  honour 
an  1 dignity,  and  been  very  ferviceable  to  their  coun- 
tiy^  by  the  help  of  a good  geuius,  wiihoui  the  advan- 
tage 
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Eloaitioa.  uge  of  much  learning.  ^ In  i^ply  to  which,  he  allows, 
^ ' V"  that,  where  thefc  are  not  unite-.!,  nature  or  genius  it  of 
itfelf  much  preferable,  an  ! will  carry  a perfon  further 
ID  the  purfuit  of  gre^it  and  nohle  drn^n.i,  than  learn* 
ing  without  a genius;  but  that  L^th  are  nccefTiry  to 
complete  and  perfectn  tru)^  great  mm.  But  ue  ihall 
give  whit  he  fayshiniftlf  on  this  head,  by  which  that 
property  of  a fuhlime  thought  we  are  now  endeavour- 
ing to  explrfin,  will  appear  from  hit  manner  of  expref* 
fion  : **  1 acknowledge  (fuys  he)  that  m'iny  persons 
of  an  exalted  mind  and  virtue  have,  from  a divine 
temper,  without  innru5ion,  become  modemc  and 
grave  ; end  I add  likcwife,  that  nature,  without  the 
a/ndance  of  learning,  hit  freuucntl;  more  contributed 
to  honour  and  virtue,  than  Karning  where  a geniua 
hat  been  wanting:  B»it  yet  1 muff  fay,  ihtt  where 
the  dire^inn  and  improvement  of  I ‘arniug  is  a Ided 
to  t great  and  excellent  genius  it  is  wont  to  produce 
fometbing  admir^ihlc  and  ilnguUr,  which  I know  not 
how  to  defetibe."  He  knew  very  will,  that,  by 
leaving  the  minds  of  hit  hearers  thus  in  fiifpenfe,  they 
would  form  to  thrrofclves  higher  conceptions  of  what 
he  intendrd,  than  from  any  idea  he  could  coirvev  to 
them  in  words.  Wc  may  add  to  thrt  another  example 
from  the  fame  great  orator,  where  he  fayt,  **  Truly, 
if  the  mind  had  no  views  to  pofterity,  and  all  its 
thouffbu  were  terminated  by  th^fe  liounds  in  which 
the  [pace  of  life  is  confined,  it  would  neither  fatigue 
itfelf  with  fo  great  labours,  nor  be  difquicted  with  fo 
many  cares  and  watchings,  nor  fo  often  expofc  itfelf 
to  death.  But  there  is  a certain  aftive  principle  in 
every  good  man,  which  conftantly  excites  bis  mind  by 
motives  of  ^lory  ; and  reminds  him,  that  the  remem- 
brance of  his  name  is  nut  to  end  with  his  life,  but  ex- 
tend Itfelf  to  all  poilerity.”  Of  the  like  natpre  is  that 
of  Milton,  when  he  defetibes  Satan  as  flying  from  hell 
in  queA  of  our  earth,  then  newly  formed.  For,  ha- 
ving reprefented  that  his  wings  failed  him  in  the  vaft 
vacuity,  he  thus  dcicribes  his  fall ; 

Down  Be  drops 

Ten  thoufaml  fathom  deep;  and  to  this  hour 
Down  had  been  falling,  had  not  by  ill  chance  ‘ 
'I’he  ftrong  rebuff  of  fotne  tumultuous  cloud,. 

with  fire  and  nitre,  hurried  him 
As  many  miles  aloft. 

Thofc  words,  by  which  his  fall  it  expreffed, 

And  to  this  hour 

Down  had  been  falling, 

leave  the  mind  in  rufpenfe,  and  unable  to  fix  any 
bounds  to  the  vacuity;  and  by  that  means  taife  a 
greater  and  more  furprifnig  idea  of  its  fpace  than  any 
diredt  expreffion  could  have  done.  This  image  is  vciy 
beautiful  where  it  Hands;  but  fomuch  out  of  the  com- 
mon way  of  thinking,  as  to  fuit  better  with  an  epic 
poem  than  the  dikourfe  of  an  orator. 

§ t.  7'hf  SuiAme^  vfiib  rrgarJto 

ituljimity  What  wc  have  to  offer  upon  this  fubjeft  will  come 
as  to  lao«  under  the  three  heads  of  EleganCf^  Comp<^itton^  and 
Dignity}  which  comprehend  all  the  properties  of 
ftylc. 

lij  I.  FJcgance.  Thofc  words  and  expreffions  chiefly 
cootiibute  to  foio  the  fublimc,  which  arc  moff  foDO< 
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rout,  and  have  the  greatcfl  fplendor,  force,  and  dignity.  ^I*^y^*^**- 
An  1 they  are  principiUy  futh  as  thefe.  Lonj  words,  * * 

vrhen  etjudly  cxprcflivc,  are  rather  to  be  chofen  than 
ffnri  ones,  and  efpccialiy  monofyilahlcs.  So  to  con- 
fjuer  or  vanqulfh  an  enem),  carries  in  it  a fuller  and 
more  grand  found,  than  to  beat  an  enemy.  For  which 
rc-ifon,  likcwife,  compound  words  are  often  preferable 
to  Ample  ones.  So  if  we  fay,  Cf/ar*t  amty^  <tvlen  fx 
wat  prtfent^  -iunt  al^veayt  invincible  ; this  manner  of  cx- 
pirffion  hat  more  of  fubliroity  in  it.  than  fliuuld  wc 
lay,  Cffar^t  nrmy,  vjhen  be  prejeiu^  could  never  be 
eentjuered.  But  the  ancient  Jangtiages  have  much  the 
advantage  of  ours  in  both  ihcfc  refpedts ; for  their 
vronis  arc  generally  longer,  and  they  arc  aliundantly 
moie  happy  in  their  compofitions.  l‘hc  ufe  of  prop.T 
epithets  does  alfo  in  a particular  manner  contribute  to 
this  charaSer.  For  as  they  denate  the  qualities  and 
modes  of  things,  they  arc  as  it  were  (hort  defcriptioiis ; 
fo  that  being  joined  to  their  fuSjel^s,  they  often  greatly 
enlarge  anej  heighten  their  image.  Thus  when  the 
tlwrafter  of  tUvine  putt  is  given  to  Homer  or  Virgil, 
or  prince  of  orature  to  DemoHhenes  or  Cicero  ; It  con- 
veys to  the  mind  a nwrc  fuMimc  idea  of  them,  than 
llic  bare  mention  of  their  name. 

IL  Cempujitioa  : The  force  of  which,  as  Longimn  1*4 
obferves,  is  fj  gpeat,  that  fometimes  it  creates  a kind 
of  fublime  where  the  thoughts  thcmfclves  arc  but 
mean,  and  gives  a certain  appearance  of  grandeur  to 
that  which  otherwife  would  feem  hut  common.  Dnt 
compofuion  confiilsof  feveral  pjris;  thcfirll  of  which, 
in  the  order  wc  have  hitkerto  confidcred  them,  is  period. 

And  here  the  cafe  is  much  the  fame  as  with  animal 
bodies,  whith  owe  their  chief  cxceDency  to  the  union 
and  juft  proportion  of  their  patts.  The  feveral  mem- 
hers,  wlien  feparate  from  each  other,  lofc  both  that 
beauty  and  force,  which  they  have  when  joined  toge- 
ther in  a complete  body.  In  like  manner,  fuMimity 
arifes  from  the  feveral  part*  of  a perio.’.  fo  conne^ed, 
as  to  give  force,  as  well  as  beauty,  to  the  whole. 

ITic  periods  therefore  in  this  chara^r  fhould  be  of  a 
proper  length.  If  they  arc  loo  ftort,  they  lofc  their 
juft  weight  and  grandeur,  and  are  gone  almoft  before 
they  reach  the  car ; n on  the  contrary,  when  they 
arc  too  prolix,  they  become  heavy  and  unwieldy,,  and 
by  that  means  lofe  their  force.  But  more  rfpcciilly, 
nothing  fuperfliioug  ought  to  be  admitted,  whi.'h  very 
much  enervates  the  force  of  a fenience.  We  fhall  ex- 
emplify this  in  a paffage  from  Hcroiotns,  where  he 
is  giving  an  account  of  the  famous  b-ittle  at  Thcr- 
mopyl*  between  the  Pcrfians  and  I.accdemoniaiu. 

“ l^ieoeces  (fays  he)  the  Spartan,  being  told  by 
a Trachinian,  before  the  engagement  with  the  Medei, 
thn  when  the  barbarians  came  to^fhoot  their  arrows, 
they  would  fly  fo  thick  as  to  obf-ute  the  light  of  the 
fun  ; he  was  fo  far  from  being  terrified  at  thii,  that 
defpifing  their  num!>er,  lie  replied,  he  •*  was  pleaf.*d 
with  what  bis  friend  told  him,  fioce  it  the  fun  was  ob- 
feured,  they  fltould  fight  in  the  fttade,  and  not  in  the 
fun.”  The  fenfe  here  is  great  and  noble,  but  the 
fublfmity  of  expreffum  is  fpoiled  in  a great  meafure  by 
thofc  lali  words,  and  not  in  the  fun,  wliich  are  wholly 
fuperfluous.  Cicero  w.si  fenfiblc  of  this,  and  therefore 
he  omits  that  member  in  rebtiu^  the  lame  ftory,  and 
fays  only  : **  A Spartan,  hearing  that  one  of  the 
Perfiios  fliould  fay  in  an  infuJting  maaiicr,  that  wheti 

they 
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Elocution,  ibcy  came  to  engage,  they  ihotiU  not  be  able  to  fee  and  it  may  feem  rather  the  ofr«pring  of  neceflity  thaa  alacwirt*. 

^ " the  fun,  for  the  multitude  of  their  darts  and  arrows,  choice.  Of  this  nature  ia  that  of  Herodotus,  when 

replies.  Then  we  (hall  fight  in  the  (hade.**  By  ftop>  fpeaking  of  the  Lacedemoaians  at  'rhermop^Ic,  he 
ping  here,  he  gires  the  fentcnce  much  more  life  and  ftys,  **  They  defended  themfclrcs  with  tlie  fwordi 
etnphalis.  The  next  thing  to  be  cooftdered  in  com*  they  had  left,  and  even  with  their  hands  and  teeth, 
puAtiou,  is  the  order  and  difpolition  of  the  fereral  till  the  barl^anans  buned  them  under  their  arrows.** 
words  and  members  of  a fentencr.  The  different  It  cannot  be  fippofcJ  Itriclly  true,  that  fo  many 
. placing  but  of  one  or  two  words  will  fomclimci  arrows  were  thrown  at  them  as  to  bury  them ; but 

wholly  deftroy  the  grandeur  of  a fentence,  and  malcc  having  in  the  former  part  of  the  fentcnce  reprefented 
it  extremely  flat.  **  Tbit  public  a^  Dcmaff*  their  refoluic  defence  in  the  flrongeft  terms,  by  faying, 

henes)  difpellcd  the  dan^r  which  at  that  time,  like  that,  naked  and  without  arms,  they  engaged  armed 
a cloud,  hung  over  the  city.**  Let  us  vary  the  order  a men  with  their  hands  and  tceib,  the  following  hyper* 
little,  and  read  it  thus:  **  This  public  a6t  difpelled  bole  feems  not  unnatural,  and  to  intimate  notbieg 
the  danger,  which  like  a cloud  hung  over  the  city  at  more  than  what  was  neceffary  to  quell  fuch  obllinatc 
that  lime.**  What  a different  turn  does  the  expreffion  refolution  and  courage. 

receive  for  the  worfc  ! The  fpirit  and  majefty  of  it  are  As  to  whether  verb*!  or  thofc  which  con- 

vntirely  loft.  And  in  placing  the  feversl  parts  or  fifl  in  the  fenfe,  the  nature  of  this  character  will  eafily 
members,  they  ought  to  be  fo  dlfpofed,  that  what  it  dirt^ll  to  fuch  as  are  moil  proper.  But  with  refpeA 
moll  weighty  and  important  fhould  (land  lad.  So  to  the  latter,  p'^ets  take  greater  llliertfes  in  theuieof 
Tully  fays  of  Catiline,  “ We  ought  to  return  thanks  them  than  would  he  allowed  in  an  orator.  As  their 
to  heaven,  that  we  have  fo  often  cfcapcd  fo  odious,  images  are  often  foraicd  for  pltafurc  mid  delight,  fo 
fo  frightful,  fo  dangerous  a plague  of  the  Hate.'*  A the  y csrry  in  them  more  of  rapture  and  tranf^iort. 
thing  mar  he  odious  and  frightful,  and  yet  not  dan-  But  the  orator’s  ufe  of  ih.*m  being  to  fet  things  in  a 
grrous ; tliereforc  he  puts  this  m the  hill  place,  to  flnmgvr  and  dearer  ligiit,  they  arc  rr.orc  ledaic  and 
give  it  the  greater  force,  arul  make  the  deep.:r  tm-  moderate.  Beddes,  an  orattir  fcarce  ever  occaHon 
prdnoc.  Another  thing  to  l»c  attended  to  in  corrr.  for  fuch  Bctiiious  images  as  we  often  meet  with  in 
pofitiou,  is  the  connection  of  the  words  with  regard  poctiy  ; though  his  tughc  to  appear  as  natural,  and 
to  the  found  ; that  the  pronunciation , in  pifling  from  its  painting  as  Umng  and  lively.  We  lhail  Juft  men- 
one  to  another,  may  be  moll  agreeable  to  ihe  car,  lion  lumc  of  the  chief  of  thofc  figures  which  feem  bed 
and  hell  ftittvd  to  the  nature  of  the  fuhjr^.  And  as  fuited  for  this  purpofe;  though  they  arc  nolrfsfuited 
this  is  generally  fomething  grand  and  magnificent,  fuch  to  the  middle  Hylc,  as  has  been  ihown  alicady,  wbeo 
a Oiintexture  of  them  as  will  give  the  greateft  force  taken  from  fubjedts  of  an  inferior  natute. 
and  tncrgv'  to  the  cxprclfion  is  mofl  proper  for  the  i.  Drjcr'tpt'tw.  Of  this  Juftin  gives  us  a fine  in- 
lublime.  Soft  aud  languid  founds  are  very  unfuitable  flancr,  in  a fpeech  of  king  Philip  the  fifth  of  Mace* 
to  this  chartAcr.  They  foiHhc  and  pleafc  the  ear  ; but  don,  wherein  he  rcprcfcnl.»  the  nccelllty  of  falling  up- 
rather  imk  and  deprtfs  the  mind,  than  excite  it  to  on  the  Romans,  who  at  that  time  were  engaged  in  a 
things  great  and  noble.  In  this  rcf<>r£V,  therefore,  war  with  Hrnnibal.  **  I behuli  (fays  he)  a cloud  of 
onr  tongue,  by  its  multitude  of  confouants,  more  a moll  dieaf’lul  and  bloody  war  riling  in  Italy.  I 
fuital.lc  for  fublimc  difeomfes  than  fomc  other  modern  fee  a llonn  of  thunder  and  lightning  from  the  well# 
languages,  which  abound  with  vowcIm.  which  will  overfpread  all  places  with  a vail  fhower  of 

111.  ’The  lafl  head  to  be  confidervd,  is  the  proper  blood,  into  whatever  country  the  tempell  of  victory 

ufc  of  IrnjHt  and  figures ; which  Is  here  fo  neceffary,  (hall  drive  it.  Greece  has  nndergonc  many  violent 
that  the  title  of  Sanity  fcetni  to  have  beto  given  to  lliockK  in  the  Pcrfiaii,  Gallic,  and  Macedonian  want 
this  part  of  elocution,  from  the  affifiance  it  nioic  but  thefc  would  all  be  found  unworthy  uf  regard,  if 
tfrccially  affords  to  l!Js  charafler.  For  if,  as  has  the  armies  now  engaged  in  Italy  (hould  march  out  of 
Lien  uhferved  from  Longinus,  cmnjKifitions  will  fome*  that  country.  1 view  the  terrible  and  cruel  wan 
time>  cicate  a fort  of  lubJiniiiy  ; this  much  oltencr  which  invuivethofe  nations  through  thccouragc  of  tbeir 
happens  from  the  force  and  efiitacy  of  fomc  lively  forces,  and  (kill  of  their  gercrah.  This  rage  and  fury 

tropes  and  ffrong  figures.  c.innot  ceafe  by  the  dcllrudieii  of  one  p.irty,  without 

And  as  to  ;r«./rr,  briqht  metaphors  arc  peculiarly  the  ruin  of  their  neighbours,  ludeed,  Maerdon  hiS 
J'liitcd  to  rsifr  end  animate  the  fiyle.  This  is  msnt-  lefs  reaftHi  to  dread  the  favage  conqueron  than 
Iclt  Iroin  the  nature  cf  them,  as  they  cunfiff  of  con-  Greece;  becvufe  more  prepired,  and  better  able  to 
tiaclrd  fiaiilics.  rcd^uccd  to  a (ingle  word ; which,  if  defend  itfelf ; but  i am  fenlible,  thofe  who  attack 
i*kcn  from  thin.^i  lol'ty  and  grand,  mull  of  ronfc-  each  other  fo  impetnaudy  will  nut  confine  their  vie- 


quence  give  a fublrmity  to  the  ilrle.  What  cm  lug-  * tories  within  thoie  bound*,  and  that  it  will  tw  our  lot 
grll  t j us  Ji  greater  idea  of  the  valour  of  Ajax,  than  to  engage  the  conquerors.**  So  lively  a pl^lure  of 
Hoir.cr’a  cnijing  him  /e/wvri  of  (Jr,tkt  ; or  imminent  and  threatcoing  danger  muSt  necd»  altroi  the 
oi  the  SoipiiMi,  than  win.*:!  they  arc  fiyied  by  Virgil,  moll  timorous,  and  excite  them  to  a refolutiui  to  de- 
il't  ilindtrl'iitt  of  nimr,  A number  of  ihofr,  wcU  fend  their  country,  and  rJI  that  was  dear  to  them, 
i'hofen,  contn!>ute  no  lets  to  ihc  gr.;ndeur  than  to  the  Such  images  give  life  and  vigour  to  a difeourfo,  and 
I cauty  of  diicjurfc.  Hyperbole  fometimes  gives  the  being  artfully  interwoven  with  proper  arguments,  in* 
(;me  force  to  an  exprefiion,  if  cautimifiy  ufei,  and  fo  fiuoice  the  mind,  arul  carry  it  away  by  an  irrefifithk 
•i  re  t to  exceed  at]  appcar:incc  of  truth.  But  the  force,  fo  that  the  hearer  is  not  barely  left  to  conclude 
»•  hief  life  rtf  it  is,  where  proper  words  will  not  exprefs  the  certainty  of  the  thing,  but  moved  by  it,  as  it 
the  full  dcu  of  the  thing  defijned  to  be  conveyed  ; were,  from  ocular  demouilrntion.  The  images  there- 

fore 
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Elofutwn  fofc  of  tht  orator  ought  to  he  dra-.vn  from  real  thing*,  hit  IliiJ  when  hi*  mind  w« 
' or  at  lea  ft  furli  as  are  probal  le  j for  if  they  are 
wholly  fiditious  and  incrcdillr,  a*  many  poetical 
image*  arc,  they  may  give  picaftire,  but  will  not  con- 
rince  the  mind,  nor  fway  the  pafijona. 
n?  2.  /iftim^raifan  has  fomc  afBnity  with  the  former 
6gure  ; Ly  which,  if  the  fever.*!  part*  have  each  fomc* 
thing  grand  in  them,  the  whole,  when  brought  toge- 
ther, and  difpofed  in  a juft  order,  very  much  contri- 
bute*  to  the  fublimity.  We  ftiall  produce  an  example 
of  this  frt>m  an  Englifti  writer,  conuining  a deferip 
tion  of  our  globe,  upon  a furviy  of  it  after  the  gene- 
ral cCTiiltgration,  which  he  rcprrfcoti  in  this  ftrnng 
hgl  t ; **  Such  is  the  vanity  and  tranfient  glory  of  thia 
habitable  world  I By  the  force  of  one  element  brtak* 
ing  loofe  upon  the  reft,  all  the  varieties  of  Oiiure,  all 
the  works  of  art,  all  the  laLours  of  man,  arc  reduced 
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its  full  ftreogth  and  aiocut:op.^ 
rigour;  the  whole  body  of  the  poem  i*  dramatic,  and  ~ * • 

full  of  aAion  : whereas  the  beft  pan  of  the  OdjlTcy  ia 
taken  up  In  narrations,  which  fertn  to  be  the  genius 
of  old  age.  So  that  one  may  compare  him  in  thit 
httcr  work  to  the  fetting  fun,  which  ftiU  appear*  with 
the  fame  magnilicence,  l ut  has  no  longer  the  fame 
heat  and  force.**  And  foon  after,  fpeaking  of  the 
Odyffey,  he  fiy*,  *♦  That  piece  may  be  called  the  re- 
flux of  hi*  geniu*,  which  like  the  ocean  ebbs,  and 
deferl*  it*  fhores.’*  What  nobler  idea  could  p(*ni'..ly 
have  been  given  of  that  great  poet,  than  by  thofe  two 
fiinilitude*  of  the  fun  and  the  ocean  ? And  elfc where, 
compiling  thofe  two  great  orators  Demofthenes  and 
Cicero,  he  fhows  the  like  fiiUimity  of  thought.  **  De- 
n’oftheucs  (fays  he)  is  fublime,  to  that  he  is  clofc  and 
concife  ; Cicero,  in  that  he  is  d:ffufed  an  ! extenlive. 
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to  nothing  ; all  that  wc  admirtd  and  loved  before,  at  "I  he  former,  by  reafon  of  the  violence,  rapidity, 

ftren,;lh,  and  fury,  with  which  he  ra;:ci  and  bear*  all 
bef'orc  him,  may  he  compared  to  a tempeft  and  thun- 
der; but  the  latter,  like  a gnat  couft.-igTation,  de« 
vour*  and  cenfume*  all  he  meets,  with  a fire  that  is 
never  cxtlnguifhcd,  but  wherever  it  advance*  continu- 
ally gathers  new  ftrength.’* 

4.  ArmhtBti  or  a fentence  confifting  of  oppefife 
p;>rt9,  has  often  the  fame  effcA ; as  in  the  following 
ioftance  of  Cicero,  where  his  view  is  to  reprefent 
Porapey  as  a moft  confummnte  general.  **  Who,'* 
fays  he,  '*  ev-er  was,  or  need  be  more  knowing,  thao 
this  man  i who  from  his  childhood,  and  tnftru^ion 
at  fihool,  went  into  the  army  of  hia  father,  and 
Icrncd  the  military  art,  in  a very  great  war  agaiaft 
the  fierceft  cnerales  : who,  while  yet  a boy,  became  a 
foldier  under  the  greateft  general ; and  when  but  a 
youth  was  himfcif  commander  of  a very  great  army  : 
who  has  oftener  engaged  with  the  enemy  in  battle, 
than  any  other  perfun  with  his  adverfaty  in  prit'ate 
conlefts ; ha*  waged  more  war*  than  othcis  have 
read,  and  conquered  more  province*  than  other!  have 
wifhed  to  govern  ; whofc  youth  has  been  fpent  in  ac- 
quiring the  art  of  war,  not  by  the  precepts  of  others, 
but  hi*  own  command*  ; nut  by  defeats,  but  vi^orics ; 
not  by  campaign*,  but  triumph*.** 

5.  Ap<Jirt>f^he.  Among  the  articles  charged  a^mlnft 
Dcir.ofthcnes  by  his  great  adverfary  and  rival  Aafehioev, 
one  was,that  he  bad  advifed  the  Atheuiatis  to  engagu  in 
a war  againft  king  Philip,  wherein  they  had  received  ft 
vrry  great  defeat.  When  Demofthenes  comes  to  anfwer 
that  part  of  the  charge,  he  doea  not  fay  as  he  might, 
•*  You  have  not  been  mifled,  my  fellow  citizens,  in 
expofing  your  lives  for  the  liberties  and  fafety  of 
Greece  j you  are  not  without  the  moft  iiliiftiioiis  ex- 
amples of  fuch  conduct : for  who  can  fay  thefv  great 
men  were  miftcd,  who  fought  for  the  fao'.e  caufe in  the 
plains  of  Marathon  f‘*  But  inftead  cf  exprefiing  him- 
fcif thus,  he  give*  the  matter  quite  a different  turn  ; 
and  in  a fort  of  rapture,  appealing  to  thofe  brave  de- 
fenders of  their  country,  lays,  *'  No,  my  fellow- 
cit'zcns,  you  have  not  done  wrong,  you  have  not;  I 
] rolert  by  the  ghofts  of  thofc  great  men  who  fought 
for  the  fame  catife  in  the  pkiins  of  Maiathoii."  By 
this  appeal  to  thofe  ancient  wortluea  whofe  mernorics 
were  in  the  bigheft  e leem  at  Athenn,  that 't  was  thd 
caufc,  aod  not  the  fuccefs,  w hich  rendered  their  adionft 
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great  and  magainctnt,  is  obliterated  snd  vanlfhcJ, 
and  another  form  and  face  of  things,  plain,  fimple. 
and  every V here  the  fame,  averfpnads  the  whole 
earth.  Where  arc  now  the  great  empire*  of  the 
world,  and  their  great  Imperial  citlesf  thtir  pillars, 
Iropbien,  and  monuments  of  glory  ? .Show  rr.c  where 
they  ftcod,  read  the  tnfeription,  tell  me  the  vi6ior's 
nr.me.  What  remains,  what  impreflions,  what  diffe* 
reijce  or  diftindfion,  do  you  fte  in  this  mafs  of  fire  ? 
Rorre  itfe!^,  eternal  Rome,  the  great  city,  the  em- 
prtfs  of  the  wotN,  whofe  domiustiou  or  fuperftltlon, 
aociem  or  modern,  make  a great  part  of  the  hiftcry 
of  the  earth,  what  is  become  of  her  now  ? She  laid 
fcer  foundation*  deep,  and  her  palaces  were  ftrong  and 
fumy  t non*  ; Jhr  glorijied  htrjelf^  and  fn'td  detuiovjly^  and 
jjid  in  her  hrart  t fa  a yuem,  and  flail  fte  no  Jorm^tv  t 
but  her  hour  i*  come,  (he  it  wiped  away  from  the  fare 
of  the  earth,  and  buried  in  everlafting  oblivion.  But 
It  is  not  ritir*  only,  nnd  the  works  of  mens  hands;  the 
rverlafting  hills,  the  mountains  and  rock*  of  the  earth, 
are  melted  as  wax  before  the  fun,  and  their  p/aie  it  no- 
ni'here  fund.  Here  flood  the  Alps,  the  load  of  the 
earth,  that  covered  many  countries,  and  reached 
their  arms  from  the  occ:m  to  the  Black  fca.  l*hia 
huge  mafs  of  ftone  is  foftered  and  diflblved,  a*  a ten- 
der cloud  into  rain  Here  flood  the  African  moun- 
tain*, and  Atlas  with  his  top  above  the  clouds.  There 
was  frosen  Caurafus,  and  Taurus,  and  Im^us,  and 
the  mountain*  of  Afia  ; and  yonder,  towards  the 
north,  flood  the  Riphian  hill*,  clothed  lit  ice  and 
fnow  ; all  thefe  sre'vanifhed,  dropped  ^w*ay,  a*  the 
fnow  upon  their  heads*.**  Thefe  particulars confider- 
ed  feparately  are  all  truly  great  and  noble,  and  every 
way  fuited  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjed  ; but  as  they 
are  here  difpofed,  and  Ttfe  in  order,  they  both  enlarge 
the  idea,  and  heighten  the  image,  of  that  grand  cala- 
flrophe. 

Shnifiiudr ! Which  ferves  very  much  for  heamy 
and  ornament;  and,  when  tak«n  frrm  great  and  fut^ 
lime  objt6fi,  adds  a grandeur  and  magnificence  to  the 
things  illuftr<»ted  by  it.  W'e  need  go  no  farther  for 
an  eanmple  of  this,  th?n  to  the  great  critic  fo  often 
mentioned  already,  who  ha*  treated  upon  the  fublime 
in  a (lyle  every  way  equal  to  the  fu!  udt.  He,  then, 
con  partpg  th<  fe  two  great  works  of  Homer,  hi*  lUtd 
•nd  Odyfley  thus  deferibes  them  t **  Homer  compofed 
VoL-XUI.  Part  a. 
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^|lona*'>pn  fp  f^lorlqui*  Lc  artfullf  corrqboratei  bif  aflertloo  in  • 

* way  which  be  knew  mull  hi?c  the  grcaidl  weight 
yrith  hjii  au^Jience. 

As  the  proper  fubje^i  of  tbfa  charafler  are  either 
divine  things,  or  fuch  as  are  in  the  highefl  cdceei  and 
rreard  among  miokindi  which  often  reouire  laudatory 
aiUGurfrs,  or  pa&cgytic;  thefe  naturally  admit  of  all 
the  oro.’menu  and  sHlflance  of  eloquence.  Whichi 
• however,  muft  be  ufed  with  diferetion  : for  w'hen  the 
mind  is  u r^pt  up  in  thought,  and  iintched  to  the 
uimofl  of  its  powers  in  the  purfuit  of  fomc  noble  aiid 
fuhiime  idea,  it  cannot  attend  to  all  the  UfTcr  hneriet 
and  niceties  of  language  : but  from  its  own  vigour, 
and  lively  conception  of  things,  w:Il  be  led  to  exprefs 
them  in  termu  ehc  mml  emphatica),  and  beft  fuited  to 
their  nature.  In  fuch  cafes,  therefore,  the  fublimiiy 
mull  appear  rather  from  the  elevation  of  the  tliought, 
attended  with  a firoplicity  of  expreflion,  than  tronr 
the  ornaments  and  drefs  of  the  language.  Thefe 
things  feem  more  natural  when  the  mind  is  relaxed, 

^ jnd  employed  upon  lower  objc£l:>.  Though,  upon 
the  whole,  grandeur  and  majrily  of  cxprcHion  is  the 
proper  mark  of  this  chaiatlcr  with  relatiou  to  the 
language,  as  beauty  and  fjUcnuor  i&  of  the  middle 
flyle. 

Chat.  VIII.  Of  tht  St^le  of  an  Orator^ 

is* 

The /«t»,  Tne  flylc  of  an  orator  comptehends  all  the  cha- 
and  ra^lcis  already  explained,  of  kwt  mhIcUf%  anAfuliime^ 
rcOTTfite  applied  by  him  in  the  dilTcrcot  parts  of 

inr  an  ora-  province.  For  that  the  Unguage  mull  be  fuited 
t«e.  to  the  oaturc  of  the  fubjed,  we  have  had  occaHon 
often  to  obferve  already  : and  the  different  view  of  the 
fpeakcr  or  writer  nerenarily  occaOons  a variety  in 
the  manner  of  txprclilen.  f Now  an  orator  has  three 
things  in  his  view ; to  prove  what  he  nfferta,  to  re- 
refrot  tt  in  an  agreeaUe  light,  and  to  move  the  paf- 
oni.  Thefe  arc  all  neceffary,  wc  do  not  mean  id  the 
vrder  wherein  we  have  now  mentioned  them,  but  that 
^e  difcouifc  may  upon  the  whole  have  its  dellred 
cffrfl  upon  the  audience.  Far  uolcfs  the  mind  be 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  is  offered  by  fulid  and 
cogent  arguments,  neither  will  the  moll  eloquent  dif- 
courfc  afford  a lafling  pleafuie,  cor  the  mull  pathetic 
long  influence  the  affedions.  Though,  on  the  other 
hsed,  the  licarets  txpuft  to  be  entertained  at  the 
fame  time  they  are  ioiormed  ; and  therefore,  uolcfs 
the  langvage  be  agiceable  to  their  taffc,  they  will  foou 
call  eff  their  attention,  and  think  but  meanly  of  the 
fpeaker.  And  unlefs  both  thefe  are  warmed  and  ooi' 
mated  by  a becoming  pathos,  the  ^cakcr  may  very 
probably  njfa  of  his  end  in  bringing  his  audience 
over  to  hta  fcnttmcntic  For  bare  conviction  is  uol 
fuifident  w’ith  many  peifons  to  excite  them  to  adioa. 
They  will  acquiefee  in  tlic  truth  of  a thing  which 
they  cannot  contradidl,  or  will  not  give  thcmfeJves 
the  trouble  to  examine  ; and  at  the  f:.mc  time  remain 
unconcerned  to  profecute  it.  And  the  pleafure  of  a 
florid  difeourfe  wilt  of  itfelf  Toon  varillK,  like  ihe  har- 
mony of  mufi.',  or  the  charms  of  a fine  poem.  And 
therefore  to  captiv.Ue  bis  audience,  ftcure  them  in  his 
intcred,  and  pulh  them  upon  afltion,  it  U nccdlary 
for  (he  orator  to  engage  their  ailedliona;  there  s|ie, 
^ it  were,  the  fpringi  of  the  foul,  which,  managed 
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by  a fkilful  hand*  more  and  direS  it  at  {dcaforc-  EWhum. 
Now  each  of  thefe  parts  of  an  orator's  provioec  re- 

?[uires  a different  ftyle.  The  /«tv  Jlylt  is  mo.'l  proper 
or  proof  aod  information  ; bccaule  lie  has  ro  other 
view  here  but  to  reprefent  things  to  the  mindSn  the 
plaiiull  light,  as  they  really  are  in  their.fielves,  without 
colv)uring  or  ornament.  The  nuU  e U n>*>^  fuited 
for  pleafure  and  entcrtainnuui,  becauur  it  c-mflllsof 
fmooth  and  well  turned  periods,  harmonluiis  nurobcM, 
w ith  florid  and  bright  flgurrs  Uut  the  futliau  is  »«• 
ceffary  in  order  to  fway  and  iofluence  tlic  j^afflans; 

Here  the  orator  calls  in  all  the  auiflancc  beth  of  na- 
ture and  art ; the  moil  rsifed  and  lofty  ihoughti, 
clothed  with  the  brightell  uud  tlrongclt  colouring, 
enter  into  this  chamclcr. 

But  as  an  orator  has  frequently  each  of  thefe  views 
in  the  fame  difeourfe,  we  fh.ill  Hrft  give  a fnminary 
deferiplioD  of  the  fevenl  chara^^ers  of  (lylc,  which  wc 
have  formerly  difeourfed  on  more  at  lar^e  ; that,  by 
placing  them  together  in  one  view,  the  difference  be- 
tween them  may  be  mare  plain  and  obvious  : and  then 
we  fliall  proceed  to  fhow  to  wliat  particular  parts  of  a 
difeourfe  each  of  them  is  more  efpecialiy  to  be  ap- 
plied. 

1.  Fiifl,  then,  as  fhoitcr  perieda  are  proper  in  the 
Jtylft  fa  lefs  care  is  nccelTary  in  their  turn  and  ca- 
diQCy.  If  a fcntrncc  now  an<!  then  drop  uncxpettedly, 
and  difappoint  the  ear,  or  has  fomeiliing  rough  a^ 
harfh  in  its  compuQiion,  it  is  no  Ucmilh  io  this  cha- 
racter. For  as  It  is  fuited  to  the  manner  of  common 
difeourfe,  au  appearance  of  regard  to  the  fu'-je^,  ra* 
ther  than  the  form  of  exprtniun,  is  mure  becoming 
than  any  beauties  of  art.  But  Uic  u*ords  ihould  be 
well  chofen  and  proper,  fuited  to  the  ideas  tliry  are 
deflgovd  to  convey  ; the  cxpnflloui  pUin  aod  clear, 
and  the  artificial  ornamenu  few  and  modeS.  By  or- 
tfix'ukl  ornamenU  are  here  npeant  troptt  and  fgure^ 
and  they  arc  calletl  artifiial^  bccaufe  they  vary  from 
the  natural  drefs  of  language,  citbex  in  the  words  m 
raaimcr  of  exprcffion : though  they  ate  often  ufwl 
thofc  who  arc  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  ruka 
act  i and  particularly  nutapliors,  which  perfoaa  who 
have  the  leall  command  of  language  faaqueiuly  run 
into  through  mere  necefity,  for  want  of  a fu&icm 
fluck  of  proper  worda  to  convey  their  ideas.  The  low 
ftyle  Uicrcfore  admits  of  thefe:  but  care  (houM  be 
taken  to  choofe  fuch  aa  have  been  rendered  fami' 
liar  by  u£r,  or  at  leaft  where  the  finilitudc  ia  ve«y 
plain  and  evident.  Bold  or  lofty  metaphors,  or  wbeie 
the  allufion  is  darh  and  remote,  ought  to  be  avovled. 

Nor  is  the  moderate  uCe  of  the  other  tropes  wholly 
difagrccable  to  this  ftyle.  Aod  the  fame  thiog  is  to 
be  faid  with  refpe^  to  verbal  figures,  or  fuch  m con* 
fifl  in  the  partic'dar  difpoiitioii  of  the  fentence,  fo  that 
if  the  form  of  it  be  cliangcd,  the  figure  is  loll.  f>f 
thefe,  fuch  aa  come  aeareil  to  the  natural  way  of  cx- 
prrllton  are  moll  proper  for  this  ftyle  \ and  tbercfoic 
tkofe  which  cuofill  io  a jingle  of  words,  arifing  frqm 
the  fame  or  a like  found,  arc  to  be  avoivied,  as  carry- 
ing in  them  too  much  the  appearance  ot  art.  Thofie 
likcwifc  which  coniiil  in  a repetition  of  the  fame  word 
liavc  often  too  great  a force  :4od  vehemeoce  for  this 
mild  aod  gcmlr  charaAer.  And  as  to  figuros  of 
tcnccs,  which  do  not  depend  on  the  conltru^'on  of 
words,  but  lie  io  the  fenfe,  many  of  them,  are  too  gay 
3 and* 
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F.iirorMKi.  and  nod  ol^cTl  too  rapid  and  irapetuona, 

f^jf  limpiicicy  of  the  low  ftjrle  ; fo  that  only  the 
more  moderate  and  fedate  onea  art  to  l»e  allowed  a 
plioe  here.  It  i«  therefore  no  wonder  if  perfont  are 
often  rr.fftaheii  in  their  rotiona  of  ihia  chamber  ; the 
hcanty  of  which  confiAin^  in  a certain  plainneraani 
fifnph'city,  without  any  thing  in  it  but  what  feema 
i;atural  and  common,  every  one  it  apt  to  I'magrae  he 
can  readily  be  nafier  of  it,  till  by  experience  he  findi 
the  fonfrary.  For  the  cafe  it  much  the  fimc  here,  aa 
in  p^rlbn*  of  fafhion  and  jrood  breeding,  whnfe  beha* 
VkHir  and  addref#  14  attended  with  that  agreeable  free* 
«’om  and  feemlng  oepiife,cn<re,  which  in  appearance  h 
vny  rafy  to  caprefs,  but  in  reality  ia  fcaive  imltaMe 
by  other#. 

As  the  miJMf  Jfyif  i«  more  adapted  for  pleabirc  and 
tVligbr,  it  admit#  of  all  thofe  beauties  and  otnaments 
which  Ax'the  am!  entertiin  the  mind.  It  hn  more 
force  and  enerpy  than  the  low  ttyle,  but  left  than  the 
r»Mime.  Smooth  and  harmmWou#  numbers,  well  turn- 
ed periwJf,  of  a jnfk  length,  delightful  ca  lency,  and  ac- 
curate difpofition  of  the  worr!s,  ate  fiiited  to  this  Ayle. 
The  moil  beautiful  and  fhmtng  tropes,  which  Arike 
the  fntuy,  and  all  thofe  eerl'al  figDres  which,  by  a re- 
petit  iijfl,  fimrlitude,  or  proportion  of  founds,  pleafe 
I nd  the  ear,  help  to  form  this  charai^tr.  The 

like  is  to  be  faid  as  to  figures  of  fentcrces  t The  moft 
Aorid  and  beautiful,  fuch  a#  enumeration,  deferiptioo, 
fimilitude,  and  the  like,  are  here  the  moA  proper. 

But  it  is  the  fuhltmt which  perfci51s  the  orator. 
Thin  reqtiiret  the  moA  forcible  and  cmphatical  words, 
the  ! oldcA  metaphors,  and  ArongcA  figures.  In  verbal 
fi/urcs,  repetitions,  fynonym#,  gradations,  contraries, 
with  otSers  of  a like  force  and  energy,  are  chiefly 
employcrl  here.  But  figures  of  fcntencts  are  the  moA 
cor>rHrral:ilc,  and  priDcipBlly  contribute  to  make  up 
this  charaAcr.  Among  Ihcfe  are  fimilics  taken  from 
l>Ay  fubye^lii,  profopopoeia,  apoArophe,  exclamation, 
^iphooeara,  apofiopefis,  and  others  of  a like  nature. 
But  due  core  cmiA  likewifc  be  taken  of  the  form,  con- 
firo^lion,  and  harmony  of  the  periods;  which  feem 
txA  difpofed,  when  long  and  fhort  ones  are  inter- 
mixed. Tor  though  round  am!  fwclling  period#  carry 
in  them  fonitthing  grand  and  majcAic,  yet  many 
time#  they  move  too  flow  to  Arike  the  psHiooss  where- 
as fhoTt  ones  arc  more  acute  and  pungent,  find  bv  re- 
turning quick,  awaken  the  mind,  and  raife  the  paflions. 
But  lo  render  it  complete,  it  muA  be  fuppoited  with 
Aroog  rcafon,  grandeur  of  thought,  and  fentiments 
every  way  equal  to  the  exprcffioTi ; without  which  it 
will  he  very  liable  to  fwell  into  bumhall,  and  end  Larc- 
ly  in  amufement. 

II.  Having  given  a fhon  fketch  of  this  j art  of  the 
orator’s  furnituie,  we  fball  now  go  on  to  fhow  where, 
»nd  in  what  manner,  be  i»  to  make  life  of  it.  'nils 
will  bcA  appear  hy  tonfidering  hU  principal  view  in 
each  part  of  his  diuourfe.  Now  the  parti  of  ajuA 
oration  (as  we  have  formerly  Aimvn)  are  fix;  Jntroduc* 
tion^  iVarrorioa,  Prop-i/tlhrit  (.cuj%rtnati>m,  CanJutatUm^ 
end  CtAulujitm.  Not  that  all  thefe  are  ncceirary  in 
every  difeourfe,  but  it  u proper  they  fhouU  all  be  men- 
tion^, that  we  may  conflder  what  Ayle  is  fitteA  for 
them  wilt  11  they  rrc  neceffary. 

In  the  Inlrodufittin^  the  orator  lias  three  thing#  be- 
^ foie  Kuu  ; to  gain  the  cAeeil^f  hia  heaters,  to  lecfere 


their  attention,  aaJ  to  give  them  fo-ne  general  no- 
tion of  his  fubjeft.  Tofet  out  raodelUy  is  undoubt- 
edly the  moA  iikelf  way  to  recommend  himfelf.  For 
lo  attempt  to  inflame  an  audience,  before  they  are 
prepared  for  it,  or  fee  the  reafoo  of  much  warmth,  is 
highly  improper.  A prudent  fpeakrr  will,  like  De- 
modkenee,  begin  with  temper,  and  rife  gradually,  t-il 
be  has  infccfibly  warmed  his  hearers,  and  in  fomc 
degree  engaged  their  affeAions  in  his  faroiir.  bo 
that  this  part  f arce  rifes  above  the  middle  ftyle. 
And  it  it  carry  in  it  an  air  of  pleafantry  and  goo.l- 
humour,  it  is  generally  the  moie  apt  to  engage  the 
attention. 

'The  Intrmlufticjo  Is  ufuaily  followed  hy  the  narra- 
/iw,  or  a recital  of  fuch  things  ss  either  preceded,  ac- 
companied, or  ffiiiowed  upon  the  fubjcdl  under  confi- 
deration.  Now,  as  the  qualitic#  that  recommend  a 
narrat  on  are  eJeamefs  Ircvity,  and  probability  j ihcfc 
fulBcicntly  point  out  the  ftyle.  Pcrfpicuity  arifea 
from  the  choice  of  pro^ier^vords,  and  fuch  tropes  as 
have  been  rendered  moft  familiar  by  ufe ; brevity  re- 
quires moderate  periods,  whofe  parts  are  but  little 
tranTpofed  ; and  a plain  and  Ample  drcfi,  without  or- 
D.imcnt  or  colouring,  is  bell  fuited  to  reprefent  things 
probaljl  ; : alJ  which  are  the  properties  of  the  low 
Ayle.  And  therefore  Cicero  fays,  narratiom  comt pretly 
near  hj  our  ordinary  Afewrfe.  Indeed,  fometlrnea  it  is 
neceflary  not  only  to  relate  the  fafts  themfclvcs,  but 
likewifc  to  deferibe  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
performed.  And  then  a further  degree  of  art  may 
be  requifite  to  reprefent  them  with  ail  their  circum- 
ftances,  and  paint  them  to  the  mind  in  their  proper 
colours. 

The  next  part  in  order  is  the  prap'ijitiont  or  fubjcA 
of  the  difeourfe,  in  which  there  can  be  no  room  for 
ornament.  But  as  it  is  the  baft#  and  foundation  of  the 
orator’#  whole  *lcngn,  it  ought  to  be  laid  down  in  the 
plaincA  and  cUareft  ierm%  fo  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  or  uncertainty  what  it  is  which  he  intends  to 
difeourfe  upon. 

The  next  thing  is  confirmetion,  wherein  tlitf  orator 
endeavours  to  maintain  atid  defend  his  own  caufe,  and 
to  convince  his  hearer#  of  the  truth  of  it  by  rcafoh 
and  argument.  Now  the  low  ftvle  is  certainly  fitteft 
for  cool  rcafoning  and  debate,  but  the  orator’s  me- 
thod of  rcafoning  often  very  much  differs  from  that  of 
the  philofoplier.  The  latter  contents  himfelf  with  thd 
moA  phin  and  familiar  manner  of  reprefentin'r  the 
truth,  and  thinks  it  fnfficient  if  what  he  fays  be  clear- 
ly underftood.  But  the  former,  at  the  fame  lime  that 
he  convince#  the  judgment,  endeavoura  likewifc  to  a/- 
fcA  the  pnlTion#,  and  that  in  a great  variety  of  ways. 
So  ihot  in  this  part  of  the  difeourfe  the  ftyle  is  very 
different,  according  to  the  nature  aod  drcumftancc# 
of  the  cafe.  Sometimes,  while  he  i«  dwelling  upon 
the  proof  of  a thing,  he  talks  coolly,  and  reaions 
with  the  fedatenefs  ol  a philolbpheri  ar.d  where  any 
pan  of  his  ar-.^ument  appears  doubtful  or  obfeure,  he 
endearourt  with  the  fame  even  temper  to  explain  and 
clear  it  up.  But  frequently  he  intermixes  with  Ml 
proofs  all  the  arts  of  perfuaflon,  and  tmbcUifties  Ml 
teafoQS  with  the  grcatctl  omafnents  and  beautie#  of  cloi 
quence. 

Confirmation  is  ufuatly  followed  •>r  (cnfjiM'tony  id 
which  the  ontjr  cadca.ouis  to  cncfvaC;  >od  orerthrdw 
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Etocut'ofl.  til  tliat  «!vanc«d  In  favour  of  the  oppofitc 

fide  of  the  qticfllon.  liui  is  the  ilylc  is  much  the  fame 
here  as  in  the  former  part,  what  has  been  faid  upon 
th’t  may  he  fnfficfent  for  iP»*  iikewtfe. 

**7  The  l»ft  part  above-mentioned  is  the  eoec/ujion. 
Thif  confiHs  of  two  bnnehes,  rtcapitahti m and  oJ- 
drtft.  RcctpiluUtion  Is  a ihort  recital  of  the  fcveral 
« atienmentt,  or  at  leaft  the  chief  of  them,  which  were 
l>rf«re  advincrd  in  fuppoit  of  the  caufc  ; thnt,  bein^ 
trnufht  togetlier  into  a narrow  compafs,  they  may 
appear  in  a Wronger  light.  Wherefore  the  ]ai]gu**ge 
here  ought  rather  to  be  forcible  and  ftrong  than  flo 
rid,  bccanfe  f rerity  and  con'ifeuefs  isaneccOary  qua* 
lity.  The  other  branch  of  the  conclufion  confifii  in 
an  addrefs  to  the  and  i*  wholly  perfualWe } 

for  which  the  fpeaker  ii  now  mt  rrly  at  leifure,  lo- 
derd,  this  is  often  done  occrfiooally  in  other  psrts  of 
the  difiourfe,  particularly  in  tlie  introdudion  and  con* 
firmntion  : But  as  in  the  former  of  ihcfe,  his  view  is 
prin  ipally  to  fecure  the  good  opinion  of  the  he.ireri, 
and  excite  their  attention  } and  in  the  latter  to  defend 
hii  own  fide  oi  the  queftian  by  renfon  and  argument  j 
when  thefe  two  points  are  gained,  he  has  nothing  left 
but  to  prevail  with  them  to  fall  in  with  kis  defign,  and 
declare  fur  him.  And  the  led  way  to  attain  this  is, 
by  engaging  their  pafTiuns  in  his  intereft.  Hence, 
then,  to  ufc  Q^iiintilian’s  words,  All  the  fprings  of 
eloquence  are  to  be  opened.  Now  we  are  paft  the 
rocks  and  fhallows,  all  the  fails  may  be  hoifled.  Aad 
as  the  greateft  part  of  the  conclufion  ennfids  in  illu* 
Oration,  the  moil  pompous  language  and  fiiongcfi  fi* 
gures  have  place  here.” 

All  the  v>ricty  above  mentioned,  however,  is  not 
always  ikecefiary.  Regard  mull  be  bad  to  the  nature 


of  the  fubjrA,  the  lime,  phtce,  pcrfuni,  and  other  clr*tbc<t«a 
cuHiilHuCcs  ; by  all  which  the  ilyle  is  to  he  regulated,  '-•v^ 
To  diiVourfe  in  a lofty  and  grand  way  upon  a common 
topic,  or  in  a low  and  flat  maaner  upon  a fuhlime  ar* 
guraent,  are  both  equally  injudicious.  Cicero  re'ers 
us  to  fome  difeourfes  of  ids  own,  m iadanccs  of  eaib 
kind.  His  oration  for  Covina,  he  fays,  is  writteB  in 
the  low  ilyie,  that  for  the  Maiiilian  law  in  the  middle 
ftyle,  and  that  for  Rabirius  in  the  fuhl  >nc  ; and  Ids 
Adions  agaiikft  Verres,  with  fume  others,  are  pauerns 
of  the  variety  here  mentioned.  And  lie  tfivc»  us  a very  ^ 
comprehenfive  riefeription  ot  a |>errc<^  orator  m very 
few  words,  when  he  fays : **  He  is  one  who  cin 
fpcak  upon  a low  fubjcA  acutely,  up.in  a lofty  fulijtd 
with  fubliraiiy,  and  «p<»n  a moderate  fubjecl  leinpe- 
ratelr.**  By  which  he  mesas  no  mure,  than  one  who 
is  mailer  oi  the  three  charaAers  here  deferibed,  and 
knows  when  and  how  to  u(e  ihem.  But  alth  'ugh  he 
mentions  feveral  among  the  Greeks,  and  fome  few 
among  the  Romans,  who  excelled  in  one  or  other  of 
thefe  different  kinds ; yet  one  who  excelled  in  them 
aU,  he  fuppofes  never  to  have  cxiiled,  except  in  the 
imagination.  The  reafon  pethaps  may  be,  f<C4ufc 
ea<  h of  them  feems  to  require  a very  different  genius, 
fu  that  it  it  fcarce  for  the  fame  perlou  to  fuc* 

cced  in  them  all.  Since  thereiore  ic  is  lo  rare  and  dif* 
ficult  a matter  to  gaio  the  command  ot  each  in  any 
gnoil  dcMcree,  it  is  letter  pc  rhaps  for  every  one  to  pur. 
fue  that  which  nature  fecmi  raofl  inclined  to,  and  to 
excel  in  it,  than  to  llrivc  againfl  their  genius.  For 
every  kind  has  Its  perlect'on>;  and  it  is  murecomnicn- 
dablc  to  tc  mailer  of  one  thing,  than  to  do  ieveral  but 
indifferentiy. 
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Chap.  1.  Of  Prsr.uttciation  in  genfrat» 

ti8 

I^Ro^uwciatiom  is  alfo  called  ARtnn  by  Come  of  the 
cooformi'y  * ancients.  Though,  if  we  attend  to  the  proper  fig- 
cf  the  nification  of  each  of  thefe  words,  the  former  refpcdls 
Toiee  a^d  voice,  and  the  btter  the  geflwres  and  motions  of 
body  But  if  we  confider  them  as  fynonymous 
terms,  in  this  large  Cenfe  pronunciation  oraiflion  may 
be  Caid  lo  be  a fuhahU  (onfonaitv  of  the  volce^  and  tie 
feveral  motiom  of  the  body,  in  fpeaLngt  to  the  fuljtQ  mst^ 
ter  of  the  difeourfe. 

'rhe  beft  judges  among  the  ancients  have  rtprefent* 
ed  this  as  the  prixclpal  part  of  an  orator’s  province, 
from  whence  he  is  chiefly  to  expcA  fuccefs  in  the  art 
of  perfuafion.  When  Cicero,  inthe  perfon  of  i'laffus, 
has  largely  and  elegantly  difcourftd  upon  all  tlie  other 
parts  of  oratoiy,  coming  at  lifl  to  fpcak  of  this,  he 
lays  ; **  All  the  former  have  thrir  effed  as  they  arc 
pronounced.  It  is  the  a£lioo  alone  that  governs  in 
fpcaking  : without  which  tbe  bcil  or.itor  Is  of  no  va- 
lue,  ana  is  often  defeated  by  one  in  other  refpe6ls 
much  his  inferior.”  And  he  lets  us  know,  that  De* 
moRhenes  was  of  the  fame  opinion,  who,  when  he  was 
afked  what  was  the  principal  thing  in  oratory,  re- 
plied^ AdUon } ud  bcitg  afleed  again  a fecond  aad  a 


third  time,  what  was  next  confiderable,  he  fllll  nude 
the  fame  anfwer.  By  which  he  feemed  lo  intinute, 
th.vt  he  thought  the  wl\ole  art  did  in  a manner  confift 
in  it*  And  ndecd,  if  he  had  not  judged  this  highly 
necefTary  for  an  orator,  he  would  fcari  c have  taken  fo 
mu.  h pains  in  correding  thofe  natural  iJefcAs,  uodei 
which  he  laboured  at  firil  in  order  to  acquire  it.  Fiir 
he  had  both  a weak  voice,  and  Ukewife  an  impeii* 
ment  in  hit  fpeech,  fo  thvt  he  could  not  pronoun.e  di* 
ftii'Aly  fome  particular  letters.  The  ‘‘ormer  of  which 
defe£ls  he  conquered,  partly  by  fpcaking  as  loud  as  be 
could  upon  the  (here,  .«  hen  the  fea  rnxred  and  was 
hoificrou* ; and  partly,  by  pronouncing  long  periojs 
i^s  he  walkid  up  kill ; ' oth  of  which  mcth'ids  contd* 
buted  to  the  flrengthening  of  his  voice  And  he  t«uod 
means  lo  render  his  pronunciation  more  clear  and  ar* 
ticuUte,  by  the  help  of  fomc  little  Rones  pul  under 
his  longue.  Nor  wa*  he  left  «.artful  in  cndeavouTii^ 
to  gain  the  habit  of  a becoming  and  decent  gefture; 
for  which  purpofe  he  ufed  to  pronourice  his  difeourfes 
alone  before  a lar.  e glafs.  And  becaufe  he  hsd  got 
an  lU  cuflum  of  drawing  up  his  ihoulders  when  he 
fpokc  I to  amend  that,  he  ufed  to  place  them  under  a 
fword,  which  hung  over  him  with  the  pi  'ot  down* 
ward.  Such  pains  did  this  prin  c of  the  Grrcian  ora* 
tors  ukc  to  resaovc  thofe  difficulties,  whkh  would 
' Uk 
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Prntwiwia-  h«rr  hcen  f tfli  ient  to  Jifcoma^yc  an  inferior  ani  Irfs 
«i».  afpin’n^  genius.  An<  to  hoar  ifreu  a pcrfeAion  he 
» arrivc  i in  hit  aAio«».  nn-Jc?  a))  ihcfc  difaivantaje*,  by 
h\s  imle^tigable  ’Jli^cnce  and-  Ppplicaion,  i*  evi  lent 
from  the  conf'fR'’>n  of  hi«  :»Tt  t adverfary  and  rival  in 
oratory,  jf^fehinM.  Who,  when  he  cooU  not  bear 
the  dif  »r«ee  of  ^*elng  worrted  by  Deoiollh-'net  in  the 
caufe  of  Ctefiphon,  retired  to  Rhodes.  And  l«cin:» 
defired  by  the  inhibitantt  to  recite  to  them  hit  0'»n 
oration  upon  that  occaCon,  which  acc-ordinji^ly  he  did; 
the  next  day  they  rcqncftcd  of  him  to  let  them  hear 
that  of  Oomoflhenes  ; which  havin  ^ pronounced  In  a 
moll  graceful  manner,  to  the  admirit  on  of  all  who 
were  pre fent,  *•  How  much  mote  ifiythe)  wouH  you 
have  wondered  if  you  had  heard  him  fpeak  it  himfrlVl** 
By  which  he  <>Uin)y  gave  Demofth-.net  the  preference 
in  that  refpeft.  We  mighc  add  to  thefe  authoritiet 
the  Ju<’gment  of  Quintilian,  who  fayfl,  that  it  it  not 
of  fo  much  moment  what  our  comptriitiont  are,  aa 
bow  they  are  pronounrei;  fm-*e  it  la  the  mannei  of 
the  delivery,  by  which  the  au.’ience  it  moved.’*  And 
therefore  he  venturet  to  aftert,  that  ♦*  an  indifferent 
difeourfe.  afBfted  by  a lively  nnd  graceful  aclton.  will 
have  greater  cffii^cy  than  tl»c  6ntft  harangue  which 
wants  that  advantage.’* 

The  truth  of  thit  fentiment  of  the  ancicntu  con- 
cerning the  power  and  clfi-  acy  of  pronunciation, 
might  be  proved  from  n.any  inftjncet;  but  one  orta*o 
may  here  fufH:e  Horienhut,  a cocempor  ry  with 
Cicero,  and  while  living  next  to  him  in  reputation  as 
an  orator,  wa«  biglily  applauded  fur  his  aAion.  But 
his  orationr  after  litt  death,  a*  Quintilian  tells  us  (for 
we  have  none  of  them  now  rcmaminj),  did  not  appear 
anfwerable  to  his  chsrafler ; from  whence  he  juftiy 
concludes,  there  muft  hive  been  fomething  picaling 
when  be  fpoke  by  whi  h he  gained  his  charatder, 
which  was  loft  in  rei^ding  them  But  perhaps  there 
iifcircea  more  confi.'.erab’e  inft'ince  of  this  th  in  in 
Ciccfo  bimfcif.  -ificr  the  death  of  Pompey,  when 
Czfjr  bad  got  the  goverDTuent  into  his  own  han^is, 
many  of  hia  acquaintance  interceded  with  him  in  be- 
half of  their  relations  and  friends,  who  had  been  of 
the  contrary  party  in  the  late  wars.  Among  others, 
Cicero  folicited  for  bis  friend  Ltgarlus;  which  Tut  ero 
tindcrftanding,  who  owerl  Ltgarius  a grudge,  he  op- 
piifed  it,  and  undertook  to  re;  refent  him  to  Caefar  as 
tinworthy  of  bts  mercy.  Czfar  himfelf  wns  prejn  liced 
againft  Ligariiis;  and  the'^efore,  when  the  caufc  was 
to  come  before  him,  he  faid,  We  may  venture  to 
hear  Cicero  difplay  his  eloquence;  fur  1 know  the  per- 
fon  ke  pleads  for  to  be  an  ill  man,  and  my  enemy  ** 
But,  however,  in  the  coarfe  ot  hi#  oration,  Cicero  fo 
worked  upon  his  pdfions,  that  ty  the  frequent  altera- 
tion of  his  couMcoance,  the  emotion*  of  his  mind  were 
very  confpicuous.  And  when  he  came  to  touch  upon 
the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  wh  ch  had  given  Caefar  the 
cn.pire  of  the  w..il  , he  reprefented  it  in  that  moving 
and  lively  manner,  that  CaeOir  could  no  I tiger  eon 
tiiio  himfelf,  but  wia  thr:jwn  into  ftioh  a 6t  of  (hiver 
ing,  that  he  dropped  the  papers  which  he  held  in  his 
hand.  '*  his  w-as  the  more  remarkable,  Hecaufe  Cxfrr 
was  himfelf  one  of  the  gre-ileil  orat<'rr«  of  that  age, 
knew  all  the  art«>  of  aldrcfs,  and  avniien  to  the  paf- 
fioni,  and  coofequently  was  fett-  r prepared  to  guard 
againft  tbem.  But  neitber  bif  (kill,  nor  refolutioo  of 
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mind,  was  of  fulfKient  force  againft  the  power  of  ora-  Promicc  *- 
lory ; but  the  com|iicror  of  the  w.wld  became  a con*  , 

quell  to  the  charms  of  Cicero’s  eloq>tcrK:e  ; fo  that,  * 
contrary  to  his  intemiou,  he  gave  into  his  plea,  and 
p.irdonei  Ligarius.  Now  tliat  oration  is  ftill  extant, 
and  appears  exceedingly  welt  calculated  to  touch  the 
foft  and  ten  ter  paffions  and  fprings  of  the  foul;  but  we 
believe  it  c«n  fcarce  be  JircerniMe  to  any  in  reading  it, 
how  It  fhotilJ  nave  had  fo  furprihng  an  effccl ; which  * 
mu.ft  therefore  h-vc  been  chiefty  owing  to  the  wonder* 
ful  ad  irefs  and  coniui^  of  tlie  fpeaker. 

The  m >re  natural  the  pronuoc-istion  is,  it  will  of 
confequence  be  the  more  moving,  fiooe  tne  perfection 
of  art  coali’ls  in  its  n-.-areft  rcfcmbiince  to  nature. 

And  therefore  it  is  not  without  good  rcafon,  that  the 
ancients  make  it  one  qualiScntion  of  :<n  oiator,  that  he 
be  a go.)d  man  ; becauic  a penon  of  this  ch>radcr  wdt 
make  the  caufc  he  cfp'mfcs  hiso-wn.  and  ihe  more  fen* 
hbly  he  is  touched  with  it  htmfclf,  his  aClton  will  (>e 
the  more  natunl,  and  by  that  means  the  mure  caftly 
affe£l  others  in  the  Time  manner  Cicero,  Ip.-aking 
upon  this  fuSjcCl,  lays,  **  (t  I*  cerititi  that  truth  fby 
Wtiich  he  means  nature)  in  every  thing  excels  imita- 
tion ; but  if  that  wa-i  fathueot  at  itfclf  tu  acliun,  we 
Ih  >ul'l  have  no  o.eallun  for  art."  In  bis  opinion 
therefore  (and  who  was  ever  a better  art,  in 

this  cafe  as  well  as  in  many  others,  it  wall  matnged, 
will  ..ffi  l snd  improve  nature.  But  th.t  is  uut  all;  for 
fometimes  we  find  the  force  of  it  fo  gicat  ani  power* 
ful,  that,  where  it  is  wholly  counterfeit,  it  will  for  the 
time  work  the  fame  effe^  is  if  it  was  touadcvi  intrutli. 

This  is  well  k'lown  to  thofevrho  have  been  convcriant 
with  the  reprelC4itat.on<  o(  the  theatre.  Li  tragedies, 
though  we  are  fenfiMe  tiiat  every  thing  wc  lee  and 
hear  is  -ei^ned  and  counterfeit,  yet  fuch  is  the  power 
of  adlion,  that  we  are  oftentimes  alfedird  by  it  in  the 
fame  manner  as  if  they  were  all  realities  An  er  and 
refeniment  at  the  appearance  of  cruelty,  concern  and 
folicitude  for  diftrellei  virtue,  rife  in  our  breads;  and 
tears  sre  extorted  from  ui  for  oppreffed  in  'occncc  : 
though  at  the  fame  time,  perhaps,  we  arc  ready  to 
laugh  at  ourfeives  for  being  thus  decoyed  It  aritncn 
ha«  fo  gre  «t  an  influence  upon  us,  when  fup;ioried  on* 

Iv  by  fancy  and  imagination,  how  power  tul  mull  be 
the  cfTct^  of  a juft  arrd  lively  repreft  ntation  of  wiut  we 
knoiM  to  be  true  and  real  i 

How  agrccaMc  it  in  both  to  nature  and  rcafon,  that 
a warmth  ol  cxpreffiun  and  vcncmcncy  oi  motion 
(hould  riie  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the 
fu)-  jr^l  and  concern  of  the  fpeaker,  wnil  further  ap- 
pear, by  looking  !>ack  a little  into  the  more  early  and 
fiinple  ages  of  the  world.  For  the  higher  we  go,  the 
more  we  ihall  find  ot  both  We  fhall  give  the  obferva- 
tion  of  a very  great  man  upon  this  head.  In  his  o>vn  r>ial.^  ' 
v>ords.  **  i'be  Rorran*  fays  he)  had  a very  great  FMffamt 
talent  this  way,  and  the  Greckf  a gre-itcr  i'hcca-P-9** 
ftern  nations  excelled  in  it,  and  particularly  the  He- 
hrc»s.  Nothing  can  equal  the  ftrenglh  and  vivacity 
of  the  figures  they  employed  in  their  difeourfe;  and 
the  very  a^i.ins  they  ufed  to  exprefs  their  fentiments; 
fuch  as  putting  a(h<*s  on  the'r  heads,  and  tearing  their 
garments,  and  covering  thcmfelvcs  with  fackclotb  un- 
der a iy  deep  diftrefs  ani  furrow  of  mind.  1 do  not  , 
fpeak  of  what  the  prophets  did  to  give  a more  bvely 
reprefentattoo  «»f  the  things  they  foretold^  becaufe 
4 fach 
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l7onw^c*»-  Wire  the  effcft  of  diflne  tnfpi* 

. . micm.  But  crcn  in  otlicr  caf^i  we  find  thofe  people 

undcrftood  much  helter  thnn  vre  do  bow  to  exprefi 
their  gricff  >nd  fear,  and  other  paffion*.  Andhcncri 
no  doubt,  nofe  thofe  furpriling  effe*:^;  of  ek>quence, 
which  we  ncrer  ixperieticc  now.’*  'rhui  tar  this  c«. 
cd!rnl  writer.  And  what  he  fara  here  with  refpeft 
to  the  atftton*  nf  the  eaftetn  nation*,  waa  in  a ^ood 
nwafurc  cuftomarjr  a.'TKMig  the  Greeka  and  Aom;tns;  »f 
not  entirely  of  the  fame  kinc!,  yet  perhaps  aa  *ehc- 
inenl  and  cxprefiiee.  'rheydid  not  think  lanjjua^c  ol 
aifelf  ffifliticnt  to  exprefa  the  hvi^bt  of  their  palhons, 
nnkfi  enforced  bf  uncommon  motions  and  jfefturet. 
I'ht!*!,  when  Achillea  h^d  driren  the  Tn>pna  into 
their  city  with  the  t^rrafeft  precipitation  and  terrcTr, 
kud  only  lienor  ventured  to  tarry  without  the  Rates 
to  cnRSpc  him;  Homer  TCprefenis  beth  kioR  Priam 
and  hi*  queen  under  the  hi^hcll  confirmation  for  the 
t’anger  of  their  fon.  And  therefore,  in  order  to  pre- 
Nail  with  him  to  comehito  the  city,  and  nut  fight  with 
Achilles,  they  not  only  mtreat  htm  from  the  wuUs  m 
the  m oft  tender  and  moving  language  ; 

hut  he  teat*  off  his  giry  locks  with  his  hands;  and  ft^e 
in  a ftotxl  of  tears  expofis  her  hreafta,  and  adjures  him 
. by  th<ife  pap*  whicli  fuckleiJ  him,  to  comply  with  their 

reqoert.  The  poet  kne-w  very  well,  that  no  word*  of 
thercfelres  could  re»»refent  thofe  rgouies  of  mind  he 
endeavovTre*!  to  convey,  unlef*  heightened  Ivy  the  idea 
of  fuch  a-ftiotts  at  were  exprtffive  of  the  deepert  for* 
TOW.  And  indeed  thia  was  tncitmly  etieemed  fo  re- 
quifire  in  .in  orator,  that  in  matters  of  importance  he 
was  ftarce  thought  to  !•<  in  earneft  v.*ho  wanted  it.  In 
one  of  Cicero’s  orations,  he  does  not  (Irek  te  argpje  in 
that  manner  with  his  ativerfary.  *•  Would  you  talk 
thus  (fry*  he)  if  you  was  ferious  ? Would  you,  who 
are  wont  to  difplay  your  eloquence  fo  warmly  in  the 
danger  of  others,  ad  fn  coldly  iu  your  own  f Where 
is  that  concern,  that  ardour,  which  t>fed  to  extort  pity 
even  from  chillren?  Here  is  no  emotion  either  of  mind 
or  body  ; neither  the  forehead  ftrtick,  nor  the  thigh, 
nr*r  fo  much  as  a ftimp  of  tire  foot.  Therefore,  you 
have  been  fo  far  from  inflaming  our  minds,  that  you 
have  fcarce  kept  ns  awake.’* 

As  adlion  therefore  waf  judged  fo  neceSary  a qua. 
lific*tion  in  an  orator  among  the  ancidits,  fn  they 
made  ufe  of  fcveral  methoda  and  expedients  for  the 
better  attaining  it.  The  principal  of  which  we  (hall 
hriefly  mention. 

Dcctney  of  pronunciation  is  an  habit.  And  as  all 
bibit*  are  gpiineJ  by  time,  fo  the  foooer  they  are 
Iraxried,  they  are  genmlly  acquired  with  greater  cafe. 
For  while  perfons  are  young,  they  are  rot  only  more 
flexible,  and  capable  of  nny  particular  bent,  but  they 
are  likewife  free  from  the  ironble  of  encounteriog  and 
fubduiog  contrary  haliit*,  which  duuldet  the  labour, 
rnd  inerrafta  the  difficulty  of  attnining  any  laudable 
quality.  Quintilian  was  very  fenlitle  of  thia  in  the 
cafe  Here  l-efore  u.s;  and  therefore,  in  onler  to  hive 
perfons  trained  up  to  it,  he  begins  with  them  in  their 
childhood,  and  defeends  fo  low  as  even  to  give  direc* 
tiont  how  they  fhould  be  taught  to  pronounce  when 
they  firft  learn  to  read.  And  he  advifis,  that  they 
ihould  then  l>e  inflhi^cd  where  to  lofpend  their  voire, 
and  make  the  proper  paufes,  both  in  difttnguUhing 
the  fci'cral  parts  of  the  fame  fentcnce^  aad  in  (epira« 


tin?  one  fentence  from  another;  likewife  wlietl  lofrMBx.i' 
ralfc  or  fink  their  voice,  or  give  it  a prt^r  inflec-, 
tion  ; to  be  flinver  or  fafter,  mure  vehement  Or  fedste,  ' 
as  the  nnture  of  the  things  may  require  ; and  that  the 
tone  of  their  voice  be  always  manly  and  grave,  but  at 
the  'fine  time  mixed  wich  an  agreeable  fweelnef*, 

Thefe  thine*  mar  perhaps  appear  in  themftlvca  fmajl  i 
but  if  duly  attended  to,  they  will  be  bmod  of  coolk 
derahle  fcrvice  to  brin^  us  t'>  a juft  and  proper  pro- 
nunciation. Fiw  in  every  thing  that  is  to  be  aiuined 
b*  pra^tcc,  it  IS  a great  adranuge  to  fet  out  rigU  at 
krft. 


The  ancienti  lixewifc  had  perfuns  whom  they  called 
phettafu^  whole  proper  btilifiefa  it  was  to  teach  ibrm 
how  to  rcgul-ite  and  manage  their  voice  ; aisd  uthera, 
wdin  inllruCtrd  rhem  in  the  whole  att  of  pronuacialios, 
both  as  to  their  voice  and  grilures.  TIuTe  Utter  wtte 
generally  taken  from  the  tliealre,  being  iooie  c«iacH( 
experienced  a^ora.  So  QumtiHan,  treatmg  of  lha 
province  of  tkefc  pcrfimi,  fays,  '*  f be  comedian  ought 
to  teach  there  how  to  rehiie  fads,  with  what  autho- 
rity to  advife,  w'th  what  vehemence  to  exprefs  an^er, 
and  with  what  foftoefi  mmppfllon  ” Ant  fpeakiot; 
of  geftures,  lie  (ays,  **  He  Ibonld  admoaifh  them  to 
raife  their  countenance,  not  difiort  their  lipo,  nr  flrcUrlv 
their  moutha.”  With  feveta)  other  directions  of  the 
like  kind.  And  we  are  told  concerning  il>e  emperor 
M.  Antonimni,  ufunlly  caUed  the  pllilofiopher,  that 
H'ti jSr/i  mt^rrt  «vrc  Eufhori^  the  grammarian,  end  (if 
nintit  the  nmet&an. 


But  thott;(K  they  made  u(c  of  a^ora  to  inAnift 
their  youth  in  forming  their  fpeech  am!  gefturea,  yet 
the  aClitm  of  an  oratur  was  much  dilfcreot  fro«  that 
of  t!ie  theatre.  Cicero  very  plainly  rrpteCems  this  di- 
IHn^ion,  in  the  words  of  CralTus,  when,  fpcaking  of 
ontora,  he  fays,  *’  The  motiona  of  the  hoily  ought 
to  be  foited  to  the  exprdTion*,  not  in  athentrical  way, 
mimicking  tlie  word*  hy  particular  geflienUtioos,  but 
in  a manner  expirflive  of  the  gener^  fenfe,  with  a fc> 
date  and  manly  inflexion  of  the  fidN's;  not  taken  ho« 
the  ftt(;e  and  sffors,  but  from  the  exercife  of  arat  aad 
the  paleftrab”  And  Quintilian  fays  to  the  fame  }nir- 
pofe,  **  Every  gefture  and  motion  of  the  comedians  is 
not  to  be  imitated,  nor  to  the  fame  degree.”  They 
thmight  the-ad^ion  of  the  theatre  too  li^t  aod  extra- 
vagant for  the  imitation  of  an  orator;  aad  therefore, 
though  they  employed  adors  to  inform  young  perfons 
in  the  firft  radimeats,  yet  they  were  afterward  fent  to 
the  paleftra,  or  fchonls  ddigned  on  porpofe  to  teack 
them  a decent  nnd  graceful  management  ol  their  bodies. 
And  fuch  fchools,  aa  Quintilian  inibrtna  ua,  were  in 
ufe  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  Juft  aa  of 
later  ages  children  learn  to  daoce,  in  fomc  meafura 
With  the  fame  inrrmion. 

Being  tlius  fur  prepared,  they  were  afterwards  feoc 
to  the  ichr  ola  of  the  rhetuncians.  And  here,  asthetr 
hufincf*  was  to  cultivate  their  ftyle,  and  gain  the 
whole  art  of  eloquence  t fo  pnrticulady  to  acquire  a 
jiifi  and  accurate  pronunciaituu  by  thofe  exercifes,  iu 
which  for  that  end  Uiey  were  coaftantly  ensployed- 
And  at  the  Greeka  were  moft  cekSrated  for  their  (kilt 
in  all  the  polite  arta,  and  rfpecially  oratory  ; the  Ro- 
mas gentry  and  nohility  generally  fe«t  tbetr  fool 
abroad,  and  placed  them  under  the  loitioa  of  (bme 
Gracian  mailer,  lo  iaiknid  them  is  the  an  of  fpeak* 
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pfcetuiriA-  tO(3  bf  tiut  meiiM  to  fit  tben  for  the  fertire  o(  to  cnJcavour  that  the  tone  of  hit  voice  appear 

their  country,  oithcr  ia  the  court*  of  judicature  or  ihc  ral  and  uaalfedied.  And  for  this  end,  he  muft  l»ke  . 

■ *■  feaate.  Thai  Cicero  ura*  feiit  to  Rltodei,  to  ttud?  un*  care  to  fuU  it  to  the  nature  of  the  fuhjc^  ; but  tli'U  fo  ’ " 

der  the  faznoua  Mulo,  and  Brutui  uihlrr  Pamtneno  ; aa  to  be  alwap  f^rave  and  decint.  Some  pcrfonacon- 
Cefar  waa  goin|^  to  the  fame  place  when  taken  by  tlnue  a difeoutfe  in  fticb  a low  and  drawling  manner, 
pirates;  and  Auguilus  afttiwatds  ftudual  there  under  that  they  ran  fcarce  be  heard  Hy  their  audience. 

ApoBodorua.  then  again  hurry  on  in  fo  loud  und  buiderous  a man* 

Not,  after  alLtbt*  piias  and  intluftry,  did  they  yet  ncr  ii  if  they  imagined  their  hcircrs  were  deaf.  But 
think  thcmfelvei  fufficicmly'  qualified  to  take  upon  aU  the  orific  ani  harmony  of  fpeech  lies  in  the  pmper 
them  the  characier  of  orators.  Hut  it  w.ii  their  con-  temperament  of  the  voice  between  thefe  extremra.  In 
Asnt  cufiem  to  gel  together  feme  of  their  friends  and  order  to  fet  (hii  matter  in  a juli  light,  it  will  be  ne* 
acquaintance  who  were  prx>per  judges  fucb  perform*  ceiT^ry  to  confider  the  priuvipal  afi'cdicMis  or  proper- 
im  es,  and  declaim  beloic  them  in  privjte.  The  bull-  ties  of  the  voice,  and  how  they  arc  to  be  regu)4ted  by 
pefs  of  tbefe  perfoits  was  to  mnkc  al  ferration^  both  an  orator.  Now  ihefe  nuy  all  be  ttfcricd  cither  to 
on  their  hnguage  and  pronunciation.  And  th.-y  were  y*  .*n-0(y  or  tjmahty. 

allowed  the  greaud  freedom  to  take  rMiticc  of  any  The  quauUy  of  the  voire  confills  in  its  h'tghneft  or 
ihiog  they  thought  arrtila,  either  ss  to  inaccufacy  uf  lo^uaf/i^fwi/tnt/i  or  and  the  mlcrmediaie  de- 

PKtbod,  impropriety  of  flylc,  or  iodcccncy  of  their  greri  between  them. 

voice  or  alliens,  'rhis  earc  there  an  opportunity  to  Evrry  perfon  who  f^>eaks  in  public,  fhouU  eodea- 
«oirccl  any  fuch  defedli  at  firft,  before  thry  became  vour,  il  he  can,  to  Eli  the  place  where  he  fpeaks.  But 
habitual.  IVhat  cfTLC\s  might  not  jullJjr  hr  expc£lcd  flill  he  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  exceed  the  natural 
from  fuch  an  inAitutioo  2 Frrfons  trainrti  up  in  this  key  of  h(§  voice.  If  .he  doc;,  it  will  tu;ithcr  be  fofc 
virtnner,  with  all  thofe  advantages,  j<>iQ(^l  to  a good  nor  agreeable  ; but  eitlier  bar(h  and  rough,  or  too 
Batuial  grnius,  could  rtoi  fail  of  making  very  com-  thrill  and  fqucaktng.  Befides,  hr  will  not  be  able  to 
^te  or^tora.  Though  even  after  they  came  to  appear  give  every  fyllable  its  full  and  di!lin(l  found;  which 
M public,  tliey  did  not  lay  nfide  the  cuflom  of  de-  will  render  what  he  fays  obfeurr,  and  diikcult  to  be 
claiming.  For  Quintilian  tells  us.  that  C.  CarU  t^td  underdood.  He  fhuuld  therefore  take  care  to  keep 
to  praSlJit  it  daily  m hU  temt.  And  .Auguftus  is  report-  hia  voice  within  reach,  fo  as  to  have  it  under  manage- 
«d  to  have  coLttnued  it  during  the  war  of  Mutina  ment,  that  he  may  raife  or  fink  it,  or  give  it  any  in* 
aigaioli  M.  Antony.  Nor  is  k to  be  fuppofrd,  that  Aedtion  he  thinks  proper:  Which  it  will  not  beitihii^ 
io  cocllanl  an  attendance  to  this  pradtice  was  only  fer-  power  to  do,  if  he  put  a force  upon  it,  anj  Araiii  it 
viceable  to  them  in  thtir  public  perfnrmaiicrs ; but  it  beyond  iu  natural  tone. 

■uiil  necelTariiy  aSed  tlieir  whole  cundu<^,  give  them  'I  bc  like  caution  is  to  be  ufed  againfl  the  contrary 
• freedon  of  fpeech,  eafincfs  of  addrefs  and  behaviour,  extreme,  that  the  voice  be  not  dropped,  and  fuffered 
sold  render  them  in  all  refpedis  fine  gentlemen,  as  weU  to  fink  too  low.  This  will  give  the  fpesker  pain  in 
as  ixcrUent  orators.  And  from  hence  perhaps  we  rai.fing  it  again  to  its  proper  pitch,  and  l>e  no  Icfs  of- 
■lay  fee  lefs  reafon  to  wonder  at  the  furprifing  cffecls  finfivc  to  tbe  hearers.  For  though  the  mufic  of  fpeech 
of  feme  uf  their  difi-ourka,  when  we  cosddcr  what  conllA*  in  the  varMtinns  of  the  voice,  yet  tliey  muft 


pains  they  took  to  arrive  at  thofe  al  ilitirs. 


1.4  gradual  to  render  tJiem  pleafant.  Such  futldin  and 


Having  thus  far  treaied  on  pronunciation  in  gene>  great  changes  at  once  are  rather  to  be  efteemed 
wd,  we  fhali  now  proceed  to  coofukr  the  paiU  of  it  cbafnis  iu  fpeaking,  than  variations.  Befides,  as  they 
fc|»aratrly  ; which  are  vW/ ajid^^^urr.  often  prevent  the  hearers  from  taking  in  tbe  lenfe  of 


fc|»aratrly  ; which  are  vW/ ajid^^^urr.  often  prevent  the  hearers  from  taking  in  tbe  lenfe 

what  is  faid,  it  gives  them  no  finaJI  uneafinef>  that 
CuAr.  II.  Of  tbt  yoice,  obliged  to  Hretch  their  anentton.  Many  per- 

1V9  for*  are  too  apt  to  be  guilty  of  this,  efpecialiy  at  the 

Void  is  one  kind  of  foiinda.  Now  the  infiiience  end  of  a fenteoce,  by  dropping  the  Uft  word  ; which 
of  founds  either  to  raife  or  allay  our  pafliciu,  is  evi-  ought  in  a particular  manner  to  be  ezprefled  diftin^ly, 
«h4ch  al-  (Unt  from  mufic.  And  ccttainly  the  harmony  of  a fine  becaufe  tbe  meaning  of  the  whole  Icatence  often  de- 
wsvitR.  cUkourfe,  well  aod  giactfully  pronounced,  is  as  ca-  pends  upon  it. 

Ii^  cn  tbcp^hlc  to  move  us  if  net  a way  fo  viokul  and  ccAa-  Tbe  medium  betweeu  thefe  two  is  a rnoifcrate  ani 
hy  powerful,  aul  more  agreeable  to  our  even  voice.  But  this  is  not  tlic  fame  in  slit  that  which 

rvfin^.e  rational  faculties.  As  tlie  bufiorfi  of  thia  chapter  is  la  moderate  in  one  would  be  high  in  another.  Every' 
Io  offer  feme  eonfiderationa  for  the  juft  and  decent  perfoo  therefore  muft  regulate  it  by  the  natural  key 
menagemeot  of  the  voice,  it  may  not  be  improper  in  of  hi*  own  voice.  A calm  and  fnlaue  voice  is  gene- 
tbe  firft  piKc  to  ol  ferve  in  general  what  nature  docs  rally  bell  ; as  a moderate  found  is  moil  pleafing  to  the 
when  free  and  uiieontlrBined.  A a pcriuni  are  different-  ear,  if  it  be  clear  and  ditlirkE  But  this  eqi^ty  of 
ly  aficAed  when  they  fpeak ; fo  they  naturaily  niter  the  voice  muft  alfo  be  accompaoiciil  with  a variety, 
the  lone  t»f  their  voice*  though  they  do  not  attend  to  oibcrwUe  there  c^o  be  no  liarfuduy;  fince  all  harmony 
it.  It  rifes,  fiuka,  and  has  various  inAei) Ions  given  confrfts  in  variely.  Nothing  is  lefs  pleafing  than  a dif. 
is  acwording  to  the  picfent  lUte  and  ilifpolKioo  of  the  courfe  pronounced  throughout  in  ooe  coolinued  lone 
mind.  When  the  mind  is  calm  and  ftdatc,  the  voice  of  the  voice,  without  any  change  or  alteration.  Be- 
is  mot' e rule  and  rvea  ; wh«n  the  former  is  dejribed  Hdes,  a variatiou  of  the  voice  is  an  ealie  to  the  ipeDker ; 
with  foirow,  the  latter  is  languid  ; aod  when  that  is  as  the  body  is  relieved  by  fbifting  ke  fooftare.  The 
inffamed  ly  palEcn,  this  ia  Tailed  ^od  elevsted.  It  is  equality  therefore  we  are  here  fpeaking  of  admits  ^ 
ihc  uniot't  bufmeii^  thciaibrt,  io  folk>ar  nfttute»  and  wieix  of  ioAediofit  and  chaoges  within  the  fame 

piufa. 
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Pn non- ii- p'tcli.  Ard  when  that  U altered,  the  rradatloni, 

^ whether  higher  or  lower,  fhould  be  fo  centle  nnd  le- 
guliras  to  priferve  a due  proportion  of  the  parts  ard 
harmony  of  the  whole  ; which  cannot  l;e  done,  when 
the  voire  \t  fuddenly  varied  with  too  great  a diflinc- 
tion.  And  therefore  it  (honid  n ore  from  one  key  to 
another,  fo  as  Mther  to  glide  like  a gentle  dream, 
than  pour  down  like  a rapid  torrent,  as  an  ingeni<rt»i 
writer  has  well  tapreffed  it.  An  even  voice  Is  hieft  fit 
ted  to  keep  the  mini  to  elefe  atter»tion.  And  there- 
fore, in  fu^jeCf5  defigned  only  for  in!lru£lion,  withetrt 
any  addrefs  to  tic  pafllons,  there  is  little  room  for  a 
variety  of  voice.  Kor  the  voice  ought  to  agree  with 
the  Oyle  ; and  as  upon  ftich  fiihj^^s  this  Oiould  he 
tqiul,  modcnle,  and  fmroth,  fo  ftiooM  the  other.  E- 
vety  thing,  ;«•  we  fi<y,  is  ixautiful  in  its  feafon  ; and 
there  is  a certain  propriety  in  thintra  whirh  ought  al- 
ways to  be  regarded.  And  therclrrc,  an  affeited  va- 
riety, ill  placed,  is  as  difsgreeaMe  to  a judicious  au* 
djance,  as  the  wrnt  of  it,  where  the  fulyeS  require*  it. 
Avcm'iV  find  fonie  j’erfonB,  in  pronouniing  a grave  and 
plain  difeourfe,  nfeO  as  many  different  tones,  changes, 
and  variattona  of  I*  eir  >oiie,  as  if  thty  were  adling  a 
comedy  t whit  li  is  doubtlefs  a vtty  great  impropriety. 
But  the  orator’s  province  is  not  barelylo  apply  to  the 
mind,  l4Jt  liktwife  to  the  p>Hions ; which  require  a 
great  variety  of  the  voice,  high  or  low,  vehement  or 
languid,  acfording  to  the  nature  of  the  pi  flioni  he  de> 
fu  nt  to  affefl.  So  that  for  an  orator  always  to  ufc 
the  fatre  true,  or  degree  of  his  voice,  and  expe61  to 
anfwer  all  his  views  hy  it,  would  be  much  the  fame 
thing  a*  if  a phyfician  fhould  propofe  to  cure  all  di- 
rtempers  by  one  medicine.  From  heme  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  although  various  inllc<!‘>ions  and  tones  of 
the  voice  are  requifite  to  make  it  h.irmcmiou*  and  plea 
fjog  to  the  car  ; yet  the  desrree  of  it  (hould  differ  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  fubje^t  and  de.^ign  of 
the  fpeaker.  And,  as  a perfcH  monrtony  is  al* 
ways  unpleafanC,  ib  it  can  never  l«  neceffsry  in  any 
difeourfe. 

The  next  property  of  the  voice  al>ore- mentioned 
was  ftv'ftnrfs.  'I’hat  forre  txpriflions  oirght  to  be 
pronounced  fafterand  fwiftcr  than  others,  is  very  ma* 
nifeft.  Gay  and  fprightly  ideas  fhouM  not  only  be 
cxprefFrd  louder,  but  slfo  fafler,  than  fuch  as  are  fad 
and  m.rlancholy.  And  when  we  prtfs  an  adverfary,  the 
voice  fhould  be  briOc  and  quick.  I'ut  to  hurry  cn  in 
a precipitant  manner  without  patifing,  till  ftupt  for 
wart  of  breath,  is  certainly  a very  great  fault.  This 
deftroys  m.t  only  the  neceAVry  diilinftion  hrtween  fen- 
tence  snd  fcntencc,  but  likewife  between  the  ftveral 
words  of  the  fame  fentcnce  ; nay,  and  often  oecafinnt 
m to  exprefs  our  woids  hy  halves,  while  one  is  thrown 
fo  faff  upon  another,  that  we  are  not  a'  le  to  give 
each  its  full  and  juff  ff  und.  Fy  this  means  all  the 
grace  of  fperking  is  loff,  snd  in  a gre^il  meafure  the 
advantage  of  hearing.  For  when  the  ears  of  the 
hearers  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  volubility  of  the 
fpeakcr’s  tongue,  they  will  l.-e  little  the  belter  for 
what  he  fays.  Befide*,  I y not  commanding  his  voice, 
and  eaflng  his  breath  at  the  proper  pauie*  ami  points 
of  diftin^ion,  he  is  often  obliged  to  ftop  intbemuddie 
of  a fcntencc ; and  fo  divides  what  fhould  he  conti- 
ntird,  and  joins  v hat  fhould  be  fcparaied ; wb^rh 
muff  nereffarily  deffroy  the  (tafe,  axid  coofouod  hia 
252. 


difeourfe.  Young  perfons  arc  very  liable  to  this,’ 
cially  at  firft  fctiing  out.  Anti  it  often  arifes  from  . 

drffidence.  1 hey  arc  jealous  of  their  performances,  ’ 
and  the  fuccefs  they  may  have  in  fpeakin^,  which 
gives  them  a pnin  till  it  is  over)  and  this  puts  there 
into  a huny  of  mind,  which  incapacitates  them  from 
govtiTiing  iheir  v''icc,  and  keeping  it  under  that  due 
reputation  which  perhaps  thty  prupofed  to  them- 
fclveslcfore  they  began  to  fpeak.  And  the  gu-ater 
degree  fi.eh  pcrfunn  have  of  a native  and  ingetiuotu 
cr^idctly,  a;rompaolcd  with  a laudable  ambition  to 
excel,  they  arc  comtttonl  more  expofei  to  this.  Fof 
while  cn  tbc  one  hand  they  are  fired  with  an  ardent 
defirv  to  rcforrmcod  theroftives,  and  on  the  other  are 
fear'^ul  of  the  event,  this  dubious  ftate  of  mind  is  very 
apt  to  throw  them  off  their  guard,  and  run  them  into 
this  txt  ef«.  From  which  we  may  fee  the  great  advao- 
t.ngcofhaving  the  voice  well  formed  betimes;  for  wbett 
once  it  is  Lecoree  habitual  to  fpeak  with  juffnefs  and 
propriety,  perfons  readily  piafkifc  it  without  much  af  '' 
tention  or  concern. 

And  as  a precipitant  and  hafty  pronunciation  is 
etilpa’  le.  fo  likewife  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a fault  to 
f]  eak  loo  flow.  This  feems  to  argue  a heavinefs  in 
the  fpeaker.  And  as  he  appears  cool  htmfclf,  he  can 
never  expcA  to  warm  hi*  hearers,  and  ex-  itc  their  af- 
fedions.  U hen  not  only  ever)  word,  but  every  fyl- 
bl  le  is  drawn  out  to  too  great  a length,  il  e ideas  do 
not  come  faff  enough  to  keep  up  the  attention  without 
much  uneafinefs.  For  till  the  fenfe  iscorojUtrd,  the 
mind  is  in  fufpenfe;  and,  if  it  be  held  long  in  that 
fituation,  it  will  of  courfe  flag  and  grow  tired.  In- 
deed, in  feme  cafes,  it  is  requifite  the  pronunciation 
fhould  be  flower  than  in  others ; as  in  reprefenting 
things  great  and  difficult  ; or  in  exprrlfing  feme  par- 
ticular paffions,  as  admiration  or  grief.  But  the  ex- 
treme w e are  now  fpeaking  of,  is  a flownefs  equally 
continued  through  a whole  difeourfe,  which  muff  oe* 
ceffarily  render  it  flat  and  lifelefs. 

Now,  to  avoid  either  of  the  two  extremes  laft  men- 
tioned, the  voice  ou^hl  to  lie  fedate  and  diftinft. 

And  in  order  to  render  it  diflind^,  it  is  neceffary.  not 
only  that  e?ch  word  and  fyUa)  !c  fhouM  have  its  juff 
and  full  found,  both  as  to  time  and  accent;  but  like- 
wife that  every  fentrnce,  and  part  of  a fentence, 
fhould  be  fepar  ited  by  its  preper  paufe  and  intervaL 
'This  is  more  eafy  to  he  done  in  reading,  from  the  af- 
fiff  ince  of  the  pi/iotS|  but  it  is  no  Icfs  to  be  attendev.1 
to  ia  fpeaking,  if  wc  would  pronounce  in  a diffinA 
and  gnieeful  iranner.  For  every  one  fhould  fpeak  ia 
the  {acre  manner  as  he  ought  to  read,  if  he  could  ar- 
rive at  that  exaAnefs.  Now  the  cemruon  rule  given  ill 
paufing  is,  that  we  ftop  our  voice  at  a comma  till  we 
can  tell  one,  at  a femicolun  two,  at  a cokm  three, 
and  at  a full  period  four.  And  as  thefe  points  are 
either  accommodHted  to  the  fcveral  parts  of  the  fame 
fentence,  ss  the  firft  three  ; or  different  fcntencea,  as 
the  hift  ; th’f  occafloos  the  different  length  of  the 
paufe.  by  which  either  the  dependence  of  vhai  pre- 
cedes up«:n  that  <*bich  follows,  or  its  diftinAion  from 
il,  IS  riprtfcnted.  And  therefore,  in  the  firft  three 
flops,  thr  voice  is  rather  to  be  fufpended  in  different 
drgicr*  or  neafurti  of  line,  than  entirely  dropt,  to 
fhov  thnt  the  (enfeiannt  yet cOR.pieted.  Butbety^eea 
icotcoce  and  fentence  we  refpire,  and  begin  anew.  So 

that 
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J*rt>nuoc,a.  thai  \n  lonjj  pcrtoci*,  tHe  voice  iHouli!  favoureJ  by 
ton.  bc|iyiiin»n>f  lo»  tuj  fcd.'.tclyi  that  it  r«.«y  hoU  to  the 
^ • ' end  without  refpiralion  ; or  ij  it  will  not,  the  breath 

oui;ht  to  be  recovered  without  finking  the  voice.  For 
if  once  the  voice  drop  for  want  of  hreath  before  the 
period  b-  fioilhed,  not  only  the  benuty,  but  likewife 
the  fenfe  of  it  will  he  h»ft.  Q^tintilian  lajra  a preit 
flrcfs  upon  a due  attention  to  theft  piufes ; and  Nvt, 
••'rhou^li  it  may  appear  not  fo  confiJcr  .ble  in  ilfcift 
yet  all  the  other  virtuea  of  a good  pronunciation  arc 
deficitot  without  it.** 

Hitherto  we  have  conrtdcred  fuch  propertift  of  the 
Voice  as  refpe^l  yunn'/Vr,  we  coroe  now  to  fpeak  of  its 
guii/ttifi.  And  the  chitf  of  thefe  are  Jlrm^ih  or 
dearitrft  or  ohjeumeft^  fulnffs  or  fmal/neft^ 
or  rvughnrf*.  Now,  one  half  of  thefe  Is 
what  every  one  would  willing^ly  choofc,  as  he  would 
wifh  to  be  free  from  the  others.  But  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  give  ourfdves  what  qualities  of  the  voice  we 
plcafe  ; but  only  to  make  the  bed  ufe  we  can  of  what 
viilure  has  beftowed  upon  u«.  However,  fevcral  de* 
fc(^s  of  the  voice  are  capable  of  being  helped  by  care 
and  proper  means ; as,  on  the  other  han J,  the  bed 
voice  may  be  greatly  hurt  by  ill  management  and  in- 
diferction.  Temperance  is  a great  prefervative  of  the 
voice,  and  all  cxcefs  is  highly  prejudicial  to  it.  The 
voice  mud  iiccelTarily  fuffer,  if  the  org.ins  of  fpecch 
have  not  their  proper  tone.  And  in  order  to  their 
having  this,  they  mud  bt  kept  in  a due  temperature; 
that  is,  they  mud  neither  be  mold  nor  too  dry. 
If  they  abound  wich  fluids^  thefe  will  obdrui^  the 
cleamcfs  of  the  voice,  and  render  it  obfeure  and  con* 
fufed  } and  if  they  are  parchei  with  drought,  the 
voice  will  he  harih  and  rough.  Now  all  excedes,  as  well 
as  fome  bodily  indifpofuions,  arc  apt  to  affc^f  the  or- 
gans one  or  other  of  thefe  ways. 

A ftrong  voice  is  very  fcrviceable  to  an  orator,  be* 
caufe,  if  it  want  fome  other  advantages,  he  is,  how* 
ever,  capable  to  make  bimfelf  heard.  And  if  at  any 
time  he  is  forced  to  drain  it,  be  is  in  lefs  danger  of  its 
fail'ng  him  beture  he  has  fmilhed  his  difeourfe.  But 
he  w'ho  has  a weak  voice,  fhould  be  very  careful  not 


command,  and  modulate  it  at  pTeifurc,  as  the  feveral  Pronuntu* 
parts  and  circumltances  of  his  difcouri'e^ay  require..  . 

On  the  contrary,  an  ubfeure  and  courufctl  voice  is 
not  always  occjfioned  from  adefi  itney  in  the  organ  ; 
but  many  times  is  ilte  cfTed  of  cudom  and  a h^d 
habit,  Some  perfons,  eitlicr  from  want  of  due  care 
in  their  education  at  fird,  or  from  inii  ivcrtcncy  and  ne- 
gligence afterwards,  run  into  a very  irregular  and 
confufed  manner  of  cxjlreflin:;  their  words  ; either  by 
mlfpUcin;  the  accent,  eonfjundiiig  the  found  of  the 
letters,  or  hud<Uing  the  f)Ui,  Ics  one  upon  another,  fo 
as  to  render  what  they  f:*y  often  uti  ntcili^ible.  In- 
deed, fometimes  (his  aTifes  from  a natural  defct!!,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  Dcroo^hetitB ; who  found  a method  to 
verify  that,  as  wHl  as  the  wcakeuefs  of  his  voice. 

But  til  fvuiti  of  this  kinJ,  whi^.h  proceed  from  hs'>:(, 
doubtlcfs  the  moll  likely  way  to  mend  them  is  to  fpCwk 
deliberately. 

A full  voice  is  not  the  fame  as  a ftrong  or  a 
loud  voice.  It  fills  the  ear,  but  it  is  often  not  plea* 
fsnt.  And  therefore  tu  render  it  f<>,  as  wcU  asaudible. 

It  fliould  be  frequently  varied.  However,  this  feems 
better  ftilted  to  the  chara^er  ol‘  an  orator,  than  a 
fmall  and  Ihrill  voice ; becaufe  it  lias  fomething  in  it 
more  grave  and  manly.  And  thofe  who  have  the 
misfortune  of  a very  fmall  voice,  IhouM  be  cautious  of 
railing  it  to  too  high  a pitch,  cfpecialiy  at  once;  be* 
caufe  the  fndden  comprcfltire  of  the  organ  ia  apt  to 
occafjon  a fqueaking  and  very  difu^reeable  found. 

A foft  and  fmonth  voice  is  of  all  the  mod  mufical, 
efpeclally  if  it  h-e  flexible.  And  on  the  contrary, 
nothing  is  lefi  harmonious  than  a voice  that  ia 
harfti  and  rough.  For  the  one  grates  as  difi'gree- 
ably  upon  the  ear,  as  the  other  gives  it  plcafurc  and 
delight. 

From  the  confideration  of  thefe  fevcral  properties  of 
the  voice,  we  may  conclude  that  to  be  the  heil,  and 
ftrteft  for  an  orator,  which  is  moderate,  diftinct, 
ftrm,  clear,  and  fmooth,  and  withal  rafiiy  flexible  to 
the  feveraf  degrees  and  variatious  of  found  which 
every  part  of  the  difeourfe  may  require. 


to  drain  it,  erpe^ially  at  firft.  He  ought  tu  begin 
low,  and  rife  gradually  to  fuch  a pitch  as  the  key  of 
bis  voice  will  w'cll  carry  him,  without  being  obliged  to 
fink  again  aflerwarls.  Frequent  inft*'ttions  of  the 
voire  will  likewife  be  fame  aflitUnce  to  him.  But  cfpc* 
cially  he  IhouU  take  care  to  fi>erik  deliberately,  and 
esfe  his  voice,  by  allowing  due  time  for  refpiration  at 
all  the  proper  paofes.  It  is  an  extreme  much  lefs  in- 
convenient for  fuch  a pertofi  rather  to  fpcak  too  flaw, 
than  too  fall.  But  this  defeat  of  a weak  voire  is 
fomciimcs  tapable  of  Uing  helped  by  the  ufe  of  pro* 
per  methods  ; as  is  evident  from  the  iuftance  of  Dc« 
inofthcces,  before  mentioned. 

A voice  is  fald  to  be  r/rrfr,  when  the  organs  of 
fpeech  are  fuited  to  give  every  Angle  letter,  and  all 
the  ccmSinatiot)8  of  them  in  fyllables  and  words,  their 
proper  and  diftinfl  found.  Buch  a voice  is  very 
plealing  and  sgreeable  to  the  hearers;  and  no  lefs  an 
happinefi  to  the  fpcakxT,  as  it  faves  him  a great  ex- 
nce  of  fp'riis.  For  a moderate  voice,  if  clear,  will 
M diftiu^Hy  heard,  as  one  much  louder,  if  thick 
and  obfeure.  Which  is  a great  advantage  to  the 
fpeakcr,  becaufe  he  can  better  keep  his  voice  under 
VouXlII.  Part  U. 


CttAP.  III.  0/Ge/iure, 

tyo 

By  this  is  meant,  a fuitablc  conformity  of  the  nio*(^e(lore  is 
tions  of  the  countenance,  and  fevcral  parts  of  the  boiy  *1*'’  C'’nA»r- 
in  fpeaking,  to  the  fubjecl-mattcr  of  the  <l'lcourfe.”||T^“^ 
I'he  word  gfjittrt  is  here  ufed  in  a larger  fenfe  than  iS(h^  evunte- 
ordinarily  done  tn  common  language.  For  we  r.irclyn.,nc«,  &c. 
make  life  of  that  w'ord  to  denote  the  motions  of  llie*** 
countenance,  or  any  parts  of  it ; but  as  thefe 
a confiderable  part  of  our  prefent  fubjedl,  they  mull 
here  be  comprehended  under  this  term. 

It  is  not  agreed  among  the  learned,  whether  voice 
or  gefture  has  the  greater  influence  upon  us.  But  as 
the  biter  afters  u«  liy  the  tyc,  as  the  former  doc»  by 
the  ear,  gefture  in  the  nature  of  it  feems  to  have  thia 
advantage,  that  it  conveys  the  impreffioD  more  fpcedi* 
ly  to  tlte  mind  ; for  the  fight  i»the  qiiickeftof  sUour 
fenfis.  Kor  is  its  influence  lefs  upon  ourpafliuns; 
nay,  in  fome  inftances  it  appears  to  acl  more  power* 
fully.  A call  of  the  eye  lhail  exprefs  defirc  in  a.v  mo- 
ving a manner  as  the  fofteft  tanpuage;  and  a diife* 
rent  motion  of  it,  refentment.  To  wring  the  hands, 
tear  the  hair,  or  iiiike  the  breafl,  arc  all  (irong  tndica- 
3 N tioos 
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Tfoc.uncii-  tioni  of  fcrrow.  And  he  who  cla;>i  hi#  hand  to  hii 
^ . fworj,  tbrou’3  ue  into  a greater  pani,:  than  one  wlio 

' ’ only  threateo»  to  kiU  ua^  Nor  ia  it  in  feme  refpe^J 
left  rarioua  and  exteniivethan  langu^e.  Cicero  telh 
UK,  he  often  diverted  himfelf  hy  trying  thit  with 
Kofeiua  the  comedian  ; ^ho  could  txpreh  a fcntence 
as  many  way#  by  his  geftures,  as  he  himfelf  by  words. 
And  Tome  dramas,  called  Juiniomimej,  have  been  carried 
on  wholly  by  mutes,  who  have  performed  evenr  part  by 
geihires  only,  without  words,  in  a way  verv  intelligent,  aa 
well  as  entertaining  to  the  fpe£lators.  Well  therefore 
might  Cicero  call  aiiioa  (or  geUnre)  language  of 
the  Cnee  it  is  capable  in  fo  lively  a manner  to 

convey  both  our  ideas  and  paflions.  Dat  with  refpedl 
to  oratory,  geflurc  may  very  properly  be  called  the 
feeoHii  part  of  pronumiation ; in  which,  as  the  voice 
ihould  be  ftuted  to  the  impreflions  it  receives  from  the 
mind,  fo  the  feveral  motions  of  the  body  ought  to  he 
accommodated  to  the  various  tones  and  inflexions  of 
the  voice.  When  the  voice  is  even  and  moderate, 
little  gefture  is  required  ; and  nothing  is  more  unna« 
tural  than  violent  motion,  in  difeouriing  upon  ordi* 
nary  and  familiar  fubjefis.  The  motions  of  the  body 
(hould  rife  therefore  in  proportion  to  the  vehemence 
and  energy  of  the  ezpreflion,  as  the  natural  and  genuine 
eflVX  of  it. 

But  as  eedure  is  very  diflerent  and  varioits  as  to  the 
manner  ut  it,  which  depends  upon  the  decent  con* 
ciuX  of  feveral  parts  of  the  body  ; it  will  not  be  amifa 
to  confider  more  particularly  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  each  of  thofe  parts.  Now  ai]  grfture  is 
either  natural,  or  from  imitation.  By  natural  geflurc 
we  mean  fuch  aXlons  and  motions  of  the  body,  as  na- 
turally accompany  our  words,  as  thefe  do  the  im- 
preflions  of  our  minds.  And  thefe  either  refpeX  the 
whole  body,  or  feme  particular  pait  of  it.  But  be- 
fore we  enter  upon  thid,  give  us  leave  jufl  to  obferve, 
that  it  has  been  cuflomary  in  all  ages  and  countries,  in 
making  a fet  difeourfe  before  an  affembly,  to  do  it 
ftanding.  Thus  we  read,  that  Abraham  food  up, 
and fpake  unto  the  children  of  Ileth.  And  it  feems  as 
if  he  fat  down,  when  he  had  ended  his  fpeech  ; be- 
caufc,  immediately  after  the  account  of  their  anfwer, 
It  is  fait!  again,  that  Abraham  flood  up  ami  bowed  hhti’ 
ft  If  to  the  people  nf  the  laml,  the  children  of  Hrth,  In 
like  manner  Homer  reprefents  the  Grecian  princes,  as 
ftanding  up,  when  they  made  a fpeech,  either  to  the 
army,  or  in  their  councils.  So  when  Achilles  has 
aflcmblcd  the  army,  to  inquire  into  the  reafon  of  the 
great  plague  which  at  that  time  raged  among  them, 
he  rifes  up  before  he  begins  to  fpeak,  and  fits  down 
again  when  he  has  done.  After  him  the  prophet 
Calchas  rifes,  and  charges  it  upon  Agamemnon  ; who 
rifing  up  in  a paflion,  does  not  refufe  to  comply  with 
what  Calchas  propofed,  hut  exprefles  his  rcfentment 
at  him  for  faying  it.  And  upon  another  occafion, 
both  Agamemnon  and  Neflor  do  the  fame  in  council. 
And  Cicero  acquaints  us,  that  when  L.cntulus  had 
been  charged  in  the  fenate  aa  an  aflbeiate  with  Ca- 
tiline, lie  flood  up  to  make  his  defence.  Nor  dues 
^ the  alvanlage  of  being  better  heard,  frem  to  have 
been  the  ouly  reafon  fur  fo  general  an  agreement  in 
this  poflure;  tut  it  appears  likewife  to  huve  been 
chofen,  as  the  mofl  decent  and  refpeXful.  Sitting 
iMiries  in  it  an  air  of  authority,  and  is  therefore  a 


pethire  fcarce  ufctl  upnn  fuch  occafions,  imlefs  perKips  Prou«tx-iv 
wltere  that  is  defigneJ  to  be  exprclfed  by  it.  Where-  . 

fore  it  was  a thing  very  much  refented,  that  when 
Ciefar,  after  be  had  got  the  power  into  bis  bauds, 
once  addrefled  the  fenjte,  cither  refufed  to  rife,  ss 
fome  fay,  or  as  others,  one  of  his  friends  held  him 
down  by  his  gown. 

But  though  flanding  appears  to  be  the  mofl  proper 
poflure  for  fpcaking  in  public,  yet  it  is  very  unbe- 
coming for  the  body  to  be  entirely  without  any  mo- 
tion like  a flatue.  It  fhould  not  long  continue  in 
the  fame  pofitlon,  but  be  confltntly  changing,  though 
the  motion  be  veiy  moderate.  There  ought  to  he  n« 
appeamnee  of  fliiTneCs,  but  a cerUtn  cafe  and  pliable- 
nefs  naturally  fuiting  itfclf  to  every  exprefficn  ; by 
which  means,  wl>eii  a greaiea  degree  of  morion  is 
ncceflary,  it  will  appear  Icfs  fudden  and  vehement: 

For  as  the  raifing,  finking  and  various  inflcXioiis  of 
the  voice  mufl  be  gradual ; fo  likewtfi;  (houbi  the  mo- 
tions nf  the  lx>dy.  It  is  only  on  fomc  particular  oc- 
cafiuns  that  an  hafty  vchemeoce  and  iropetuoflty  is  pro- 
per in  either  cafe. 

As  to  the  fcvtral  parts  of  the  body,  the  head  is  the 
mofl  confuterable.  To  lift  It  up  too  hi<h  has  the  air 
of  arrogance  aad  pride } to  flrctch  it  oat  too  far,  or 
throw  it  back,  looks  downilh  and  unmannerly  ; to 
bang  it  downwards  on  the  breafl,  Ihows  an  unmanly 
bafliiulnefs  and  want  of  fpin't ; and  to  fufler  it  to  lesa 
on  eiClier  fhoulder,  argues  Both  flolb  and  indolence- 
W herefore  in  calm  and  redatcoifeourfe  it  ought  to  keep  its 
natural  ftate,  an  upright  poflure.  However,  it  fhuuld 
not  be  long  without  motion,  nor  yet  always  moving  { 
but  gently  turn  fometimes  on  one  fide,  and  fumclimes 
on  the  other,  as  occaGon  requires,  that  the  voice 
may  be  heard  by  all  who  are  Drefcnt  ; and  then  re- 
turn again  to  its  natural  poGnoo.  It  ihould  always 
accompany  the  other  aXions  of  the  body,  and  turn  ou 
the  fame  tide  with  themj  except  when  averGon  to  any 
thing  is  cxprefTcd,  which  is  done  by  ftrclcbing  out  Uie 
right  band,  and  turning  the  hnd  to  the  left.  Tlic 
ancients  erected  a flatue  of  Venus  in  this  poflure,  who 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  ***ff*t‘u,  and  by  the  L.aiina 
Verticordia,  and  In  Englifh  may  be  termed  the  forbid- 
ding  Venue,  But  nothing  is  more  indecent  thart 
violent  motions  and  agitations  of  the  head.  Aad 
therefore,  when  a witty  writer,  who  is  well  known 
among  us,  would  convey  the  mofl  ridiculous  idea  of » 
pretender  to  knowledge,  he  cxprcfles  it  thus  : 

For  having  three  times  (hook  his  head 

To  flir  his  wit  up,  thus  he  laid.  Huoia. 

But  it  is  the  countenance,  that  chiefly  reprefents  both 
the  paflions  and  dlfpofition  of  the  mind.  By  this  we 
exprefs  love,  hatred,  joy,  forrow,  modefly,  and  con- 
fidence : by  this  we  fupplicate,  threaten,  footh,  in- 
vite, forbid,  confent,  or  rtfufe  ; and  all  this  withoiit 
fpeaking.  Kay,  from  hence  we  form  a judgment  not 
only  of  a perfon*s  prefent  temper,  but  of  bis  capacity 
and  natural  difpofition.  And  therefore  it  is  common 
to  fay,  fuik  an  one  bae  a promiftn^  countenance^  or  that 
he promtfet  litt/e  by  hit  eeuntenance.  It  is  true,  this  >« 
no  certain  rule  of  Judging  ; nor  is  it  in  the  power  of 
any  one  to  alter  the  natural  mnke  of  hia  couutcnaoce> 
howevet,  tl  may  pul  us  upon  endeavouring  to  gai.a  , 
the  moft  pleafing  ^peX  we  can  } Gnce  it  is  fo  natural 
6 loc 
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j'rriiunetA.  for  mink  ini  to  driw  fuch  conclufioni  from  it;  anJ 

. ^ ”•  forae  pccfon*  are  fo  unhu^jpy*  ai  to  reader  their  count* 
■*"  letianre  rfiOrc  difagrecatlc,  than  otKerwiTc  it  would  be, 
by  ill  hahiu- 

But  the  federal  pam  of  the  face  hear  iheir  part, 
and  contribute  to  the  proper  and  decent  motion  of  tlic 
whole.  In  a calm  and  leCatc  dif^ourfe,  all  the  fcaturea 
retain  their  n:^tural  Hate  and  Htuation.  In  forrow,  the 
forehead  and  eyebrowj  lour,  and  the  cKceka  hang 
down.  But  in  expreflions  of  joy  and  cheerfulnefa,  the 
forehead  and  ryebrous  are  expanded,  the  cheeks  con> 
traded,  and  the  corners  of  the  mouth  diawn  upwards. 
Anger  and  refentment  contrad  the  forehead,  draw  the 
browa  together,  and  thrufl  out  tlie  lips.  And  terror 
clevatea  l^th  tVe  brow*s  and  forehead.  As  thefe  are 
the  natural  (Igna  of  fuch  paHlons,  the  orator  (hould 
endeavonr  to  conform  to  them. 

But  as  the  eyes  are  rr;oH  a^ive  and  fignificant,  it 
is  the  advice  of  Cicero  that  the  greatcH  care  Ihould 
be  taken  in  tlicir  management.  And  be  gives  this 
reafon  for  it,  “ Bccaufc  other  parts  of  the  countenance 
bare  hut  few  motions;  whereas  all  the  pallionB  of  the 
foul  are  exprefTcd  to  the  eyea,  by  fo  many  diHereot 
aAiont,  which  cannot  poflibly  be  rcprrfented  hy  any 
gcAures  of  the  body,  if  the  eyes  are  kept  in  a Axed 
pofture.'*  Common  eapericuce  docs  in  a great  met- 
lure  cocArm  the  truth  of  this  obfcr»ation.  We  rea- 
dily guefs  at  a perfon's  intention,  or  bow  he  is  afFrdied 
to  us,  by  his  eyes.  And  any  fudden  change  or  emo* 
tion  of  the  mind  is  prtfrntly  followed  by  au  alteration 
in  the  look.  In  fpeaking  therefore  ut»OD  plcafant 
and  delightful  fulje^«,  the  eyes  are  briAc  and  cheer- 
ful : as,  on  the  contrary,  they  Ank  and  arc  languid  in 
delivering  any  thing  melancholy  and  forrowfuL  This 
sa  fo  agreeable  to  nsture,  that  before  a peifon  fpeaks, 
we  are  prepared  with  the  cxpeclation  of  one  or  the 
other  from  his  different  af{)cd.  So  likewife  la  anger, 
a certain  vehemence  and  iotenfenefs  appears  in  the 
eyes,  which,  for  want  of  proper  words  to  exprefs  it 
by.  we  endeavour  to  reprefent  hy  metaphors  taken 
from  Are,  the  moA  violent  and  rapid  element,  and  fay 
in  fuch  csfes,  the  rjr/  fpariU^  burnt  or  are  in^atntd. 
In  expreflioos  of  haired  or  deteAation,  it  is  natural  to 
alter  the  look,  either  by  turning  the  eyes  efide,  or 
downwards.  Virgil  bai  very  juilly  obferved  this: 
fur  when  he  delcnbes  ifioeas  meeting  with  Dido  in 
the  Klvfian  Aradcs,  and  addn  fling  her,  he  reprefenti 
her  difregard  of  him,  by  faying, 

Difda-nfully  Aie  look'd  ; then  turning  round. 

Still  Ax'd  her  eyes  unmov'd  upon  the  ground. 

She  Aiowed  her  refcnireent  for  his  former  treatment  of 
her,  hy  not  vouchfsAng  to  look  on  him.  Indeed,  the  eyes 
are  fomeiimcs  turned  downwards  upon  other  occaAons, 
as  to  exprefs  modiAy.  And  if  at  any  time  a parti- 
cular objc<S  be  addrcfTcd  to,  whatever  it  be,  the  eyes 
fhould  be  turned  that  way.  And  therefore  Flnlo- 
Aralus  very  defervcdly  niicules  a certain  rhetorician 
as  ginlty  of  a foleclfm  in  geAure,  who,  upon  faying, 
0 ^uptier  i turned  his  eyes  downward  ; and  when  he 
faid,  0 earth ! locked  upward.  A Aaring  look  has 
the  appearance  of  giddinefs  and  want  of  thought;  and 
to  contra^  the  eyes,  gives  fufpirion  of  craft  and  de> 
Agu.  A Axed  lo«..k  mjy  be  occ,iAoncd  from  inienfc- 
Dels  of  thought,  tut  at  the  lau.c  time  A.owa  a difre- 
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gard  to  the  audience  ; and  a too  quick  and  wandering  Prftnuocw- 
motion  of  the  eves  denotes  levity  and  wantonnefs.  A . , 

gentle  and  moderate  motion  of  the  eyes  ia  thctcforc  in  ’ 
common  moA  fuitable,  always  ditched  to  fomc  of  the 
audieuce,  and  gradually  turning  from  Ade  to  Ade  with 
an  air  of  refpe^  and  modcAy,  and  looking  them  de- 
cently in  the  face,  aa  in  common  difeourfe : Such  a 
behaviour  will  of  courfc  draw  an  attention.  As  in 
couvrrfation,  when  a perfon  addreiTea  us  in  an  hand- 
foroe  and  becoming  manner,  we  prefently  put  ourfclvei 
in  a poAure  to  give  what  he  fays  a proper  reception, 
but  a«  all  the  psfAons  are  in  the  moA  lively  manner 
expreffed  in  the  cyci,  their  motions  ought  to  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  different  nature  of  thole  paflions  they 
are  fuited  both  lo  difeover  in  the  fpcaker,  and  convey 
to  his  hearers ; Ance,  as  the  quickeA  accefa  to  the 
mind  ia  by  the  Aght,  a proper  wcU*timed  look  will 
fomciimea  fooner  cAed  this  tlian  it  can  be  done  by 
words ; as  in  difebarging  a cannon,  we  are  Aruck  with 
the  light  before  we  near  the  found. 

Aa  to  the  other  part#  of  the  body  diAimft  from  the 
head,  the  fhouldera  ought  not  to  be  elevated  ; for  thia 
if  not  only  in  itfelf  indecent,  but  it  likewife  contradfa 
the  neck,  and  hindera  ike  proper  motion  of  the  head. 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  fhould  they  be  drawn  down, 
and  depreAcd ; becaufe  this  occaAoua  a HiAnefi  both 
to  the  neck  and  the  whole  body.  Their  natural 
poAure  therefore  ia  bcA,  as  being  moA  eafy  and  grace- 
fuL  To  (hrug  the  fhouldera  has  an  abjcA  and  fervile 
air;  and  frequently  to  heave  them  upwards  and  down- 
wards is  a very  difagrccable  Aght. 

A continued  motion  of  the  arms  any  way,  is  by  all 
means  to  be  avoided.  Their  adlion  fhould  generally 
be  very  moderate,  and  follow  that  of  the  bands,  uniefs 
in  very  pathetic  expiefOuns,  where  it  miy  be  proper  to 
give  them  a more  lively  fpring. 

The  bands  need  never  be  idle.  Quintilian  feems  to 
think  them  aa  neceffary  and  powenul  in  adlion,  as 
Cicero  doei  the  eyes.  “ The  hands  (f^ys  he),  without 
which  ail  gcAure  ia  lame  and  weak,  have  a greater 
variety  of  motiona  than  can  well  be  exprefled ; for 
they  are  almoA  equal  to  our  words.  Do  not  we  delire 
with  them,  promife,  call,  difmifa,  threaten,  bcfeech, 
detcA,  fear,  inquire,  deny  ? Do  not  they  exprefs  joy, 
forrow,  doubt,  confefTion,  penitence,  meafure,  plenty, 
number,  and  time?  Do  not  they  excite,  reAraiii, 
prove,  odmircy  and  fhame  ? That  in  fo  great  a variety 
of  fpceeb  among  all  nations  and  countries,  tbla  feem« 
to  me  the  common  language  of  all  mankind.'*  Thus 
far  Quintilian.  Now,  all  bodily  motion  ia  either  up- 
waid  or  downward,  to  the  right  or  left,  forward  or 
backward,  or  elfe  circular.  T he  hands  arc  employed 
by  the  orator  in  all  ihcfc,  except  the  laA.  And  aa 
they  ought  lo  corTefpond  with  our  exprefliona,  fothey 
ought  to  begin  and  end  with  them.  In  admiration, 
and  addrcAea  to  heaven,  they  muA  be  elevated,  but 
never  raifed  above  the  eyes;  and  in  fpeaking  of  things 
below  us,  they  are  diretAed  downwards.  Side  motioa 
fhould  generally  begin  fiom  the  left,  and  terminate 
gently  on  the  right.  In  demoiiAratlng,  addreAing,  and 
on  fevetal  other  occaAons,  they  are  moved  forward ; and 
in  threatening,  fumettmea  thrown  hact'.  But  when 
the  orator  fpcaks  of  himfelf,  h»s  Hght-band  fhould  (>e 
gently  laid  on  hit  1 reaA.  W'hen  no  other  moti:*n  is 
necefiary,  the  hands  fhould  be  kept  about  aa  high  as 
3 N a tha 
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Ftoounds*  bre-iHi  (a  3S  to  make  near  a rl^ht  anj^lc  with  the 
. ****"•  . arm.  Thia  is  not  only  praccful,  hut  likewlfe  the  moft 
eafy  poHiire,  and  j]pTC5  the  icail  flriim  to  the  mufdcs. 
'I'hry  flioultl  never  be  fuifeted  to  han^  down,  nor  to 
loll  upon  the  cufhion  or  bar.  The  left  hand  (houM 
never  move  alone,  but  accommodate  itfcif  to  the  mo- 
tions oi  the  ri^ht.  In  motiona  to  the  left  fide,  the 
tl^ht  hand  IhouM  not  be  carried  Uryond  the  left 
IhonUer.  In  promifes,  and  cxprdfions  of  complienrnt, 
the  motion  of  the  hand*  fhmil.l  fee  gentle  and  flow ; 
but  in  exhortations  and  applaufe  more  fwift.  The 
hands  fhould  generally  be  open  ; but  in  expreOions  of 
compundton  and  anvrer  they  may  be  clofcd.  All 
finical  and  trifling  actions  of  the  finders  ought  to  be 
avoided;  nor  fhould  they  be  ilrctched  out  and  ex* 
panded  in  a (litT  and  rigid  poflurc,  but  kept  eafy  and 
pliable. 

Neither  the  breaft  nor  the  belly  fhould  be  thrull 
out : which  in  itfilHooks  ungainly,  and  hinders  the  free 
motion  of  the  trunk  ; which  ought  not  to  be  kept  too 
fllff  and  upright,  but  eafy  and  flexible,  always  fulling 
itfclt  to  the  motions  of  the  head  and  bands.  The  feet 
fhould  continue  flcady,  and  not  give  the  body  a wa> 
vering  am!  giddy  motion  by  frcqucmly  fhifting  ; tho* 
fume  perfons  fall  into  that  habit  without  moving  their 
feet.  Curiu,  a Roman  orator,  as  Cicero  tells  us,  was 
addi^led  to  this;  which  o::c8fioned  a friend  of  his  once 
to  pafs  a joke  upon  him,  by  afiting,  tVln>  that  tvat 
ta/king  out  tf  a ItMt  ? The  jell  is  too  plain  to  need 
explication  ; for  every  one  knows  the  waving  of  a boat 
will  give  the  body  fuch  a motion. 

T’be  geftures  we  have  hitherto  difeourfed  of,  arc 
fuch  as  naturally  accompany  our  expreflluns  And  we 
believe  thofe  we  have  mentioned,  if  duly  attended  to, 
will  be  found,  fufficient  to  aiifwer  all  the  purpofes  of 
oui  modern  pronunciation.  Thcancicuts,  indeed,  ufed 
(cveral  more  vehement  aiflions  and  gcllures  than  we 
are  accuflomed  to;  as  we  have  formerly  Aown.  Philip 
the  Roman  orator,  as  Cicero  informs  ui,  did  not  ufe 
to  prepare  his  difeourfes ; but  fpoke,  as  wc  fay,  ^ 
haruL  And  he  was  wont  to  tell  his  friends,  **  be  was 
never  fit  to  talk  till  he  had  warmed  his  srm.’*  He 
doubtlcfs,  therefore,  ufed  a more  violent  motion  with 
his  arms  and  hands  than  is  common  with  us.  And 
Cicero  calls  the  atm  prcjefked  tht  orator't  mteapon. 
Indeed,  to  extend  or  brandifh  the  arm,  carries  in  it  an 
air  of  command  and  authority,  which  w*as  not  unbeco* 
ming  the  chara^cr  of  Philip,  who  was  a perfon  of  the 
bighefl  rank  and  quality.  And  therefore  young  orators, 
liotli  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  fur  a time  ufed 
no  motion  of  the  arm,  hut  kept  it  confined  in  their 
garment,  as  an  argument  of  m^efly,  tdl  age  and  rx- 
pcrtcDcc  allowed  them  to  ufe  greater  freedom.  Nor 
was  it  uncommon  for  the  ancient  orator<v  to  expirfs 
tl>e  excefs  of  their  pafGcni  by  tears.  They  thought 
nothing  unbecoming  that  was  natural  ; and  judged  it 
agrccnble  to  the  charaflers  even  of  the  braved  men, 
to  be  touched  with  a fcnfc  of  humanity  in  great  cala- 
mities ; And  therefore  wc  find  both  Homer  and  Vir* 
gil  make  their  greatcfl  heroes  fhed  tears  on  fume  oc- 
cafions. 

The  other  fort  of  gefturcs  above-mentioned  are  fneb 
as  arife  from  imitaium  ; as  where  the  orator  deferibes 
fome  a^ion,  or  perfonates  another  fpeaking.  But 
here  great  care  is  to  be  taken  not  to  overact  hU 


part,  by  running  into^ any  ludicrous  or  theatrical 
rr.icry.  It  is  fufficient  for  liim  fo  to  reprefent  things,  , 
of  this  nature,  as  may  belt  convey  the  image  of  them 
in  a lively  manner  to  the  minds  of  the  hearers  ; with- 
out any  fuch  change  either  of  bis  actions  or  voice  u 
are  not  fuitaUe  to  his  own  chara^lcr. 

Char.  IV.  S’^me  particular  rules  far  the  Fciet 
and  Grjiure, 

iji 

Tni  fubjefk  of  pronunciation  is  of  fo  great  impOT.R.iU*‘«r 
tance  to  an  orator,  that  it  can  neither  be  loo  clearly 
laid  down,  nor  too  ttrongly  Inculcated.  If  we  inquire**^  P*' 
into  the  caufes  of  that  furprifit.g  power  it  haa  over  ns, 
and  by  what  means  it  fo  Aron^Fy  affcdls  us,  this  may 
in  fome  mcafure  appear  by  rcflcdtii^  on  the  frame 
and  conAitution  of  huinau  nature.  For  our  infinitely 
great  and  wife  Maker  has  fo  formed  us,  that  not  only 
the  adlions  of  the  body  are  fuhjeA  to  the  diredlion  of 
the  mind,  but  we  are  likewife  endowed  with  various 
paffions  and  affeflionf,  that  excite  us  to  pmfue  tluifc 
things  which  make  for  our  kappinefs,  and  avoid  others 
which  aie  hurtlul  to  us.  And  as  wc  arc  made  for 
fociety,  we  are  alfo  futnifhed  with  fpeecb,  which  en- 
ables ns  to  convcife  one  with  another.  And  fuch  is 
the  coiiirivance  of  our  make,  and  influence  of  mir 
minds  upon  the  mechauifm  of  our  bodies,  that  we  can 
not  only  communicate  our  thoughts  to  each  other, 
but  likewife  our  paffions.  For,  as  Cicero  vptll  ot- 
frrvcs,  F.vcry  motion  of  the  mind  has  naturally  ill 
peculiar  countenance,  voice,  and  grAure  ; and  the 
whole  body,  every  pofition  of  ike  face,  and  found  of 
the  voice,  like  the  Uringt  of  an  inArument,  adt  agrec'* 
ably  to  the  impreffion  they  receive  from  tlie  rnind.*^ 

Nor  if  this  all : but  as  every  one  ts  diA'erently  afleded 
himfelf,  he  is  capable  to  make  the  like  iroprefiions 
upon  others,  and  excite  them  to  the  fame  motior.1 
which  he  feels  in  himfelf.  At  when  two  raAraments 
are  fet  to  the  iame  pitch,  the  Arings  of  the  one  being 
touched,  produce  in  the  other  the  like  found.  Ikts 
common  {ympatby  m the  human  frame  (hows  bovroe- 
ceitary  it  is  that  an  orator  ihould  not  only  in  general 
be  well  acquainted  wdth  the  rules  of  pronunciatian,  but 
likewife  know  how  to  ufe  them  as  occafion  requires. 

For  a general  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  art  ii  not  of 
itfelf  fufficient  to  peifcft  an  artiA,  without  a furll*er 
acquaintance  with  the  particular  application  of  them  to 
their  fcvcial  cafes  and  ciraumllanccs.  Thus,  for  io* 
Aance,  it  is  not  enough  for  an  orator  to  undcrAand  att 
the  beauties  and  ornaments  of  language,  and  which  of 
them  arc  fuited  to  form  the  fever^  kinds  of  ftyle,  on. 
lefs  he  cau  likewife  accommodate  each  of  thofe  eba* 
racers  to  their  proper  fuhjeA.  And  fo  likewife  in 
pronunciation,  he  ought  not  only  to  know  the  feverd 
qualities  of  the  voice,  and  proper  gcAures  of  the  bo^y, 
but  alfo  when  and  where  to  make  ufe  of  them.  Fur 
mot  only  different  fubjeds,  tut  alfo  different  parts  of 
the  fame  difeourfe,  and  even  particular  cxprcfBunt, 
often  require  a diff^erence  in  the  manner  of  pronuncia- 
tion, both  as  to  the  voice  and  gcAurc.  Having  there- 
fore treated  on  both  thefe  parts  of  pronunciation  ia 
general,  it  may  not  te  amif»  now  to  confklcr  how 
they  ate  to  be  applied  in  each  of  the  two  refpe^s  lad 
meiuioned. 

Wc  fhall  begin  with  the  parts  of  a difeourfe,  and 
i Ucat 
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Pfonuncu  ircal  of  thm  m their  nalnra!  order.  Arul  here  the 
iti^n.  tIc^y  «nrl  dcfign  of  the  fpeaker  in  each  «f  them  will 
eafily  help  u«  to  fee  the  proper  manner  of  pronuncia- 
tion. 

Let  ua  fuppofe  then  a perfon  prefenting  hlmfclf  be- 
fore an  affemhly)  in  order  to  make  a difeourfe  to  them. 
It  cannot  be  decent  immediately  to  begin  to  fprak  fo 
foon  as  ever  he  mskci  his  appearance.  He  will  ftift 
fettle  himfclf,  compofe  his  countenance,  and  take  a 
refptdful  view  of  his  audience.  This  prepares  them 
for  filcnce  and  attention.  To  begin  prefently,  and 
hurry  on,  without  firft  allowing  either  himfclf  or  hli 
hearers  time  to  compofe  themfclves,  looks  as  if  he  was 
rather  performing  h talk  than  had  anydefign  to  plcafe 
them  t which  will  he  very  apt  to  make  them  as  uncafy 
till  he  has  done,  as  he  feem's  to  be  himfclf.  Perfons 
commonly  foim  forac  opinion  of  a fpeaker  from  their 
firft  view  of  him,  which  prejudices  them  either  in  his 
favour,  or  otherwlfe,  as  to  what  he  f^ys  afterwards. 
A grave  ami  fedate  afpc£^  inclines  thc*m  to  think  him 
ferious  ; that  he  has  confidered  his  fnbjc^,  and  may 
have  fomething  to  ofltr  worth  their  attention.  A 
haughty  and  forbidding  air  occalions  dilUfte,  as  it 
l »oks  like  difrerpeft.  A wandering  giddy  countenance 
argues  levity.  A dejedted  drooping  appearance  is  apt 
to  raife  contempt,  untef«  where  the  fuhjeA  is  mc)an>» 
choly.  And  a cheerful  afpeCl  is  a proper  prelude  to 
a pleafant  and  agreeable  argumtnt. 

'I'o  fpeak  low  at  firft  hat  tlic  appearance  of  mo- 
defty,  and  is  beft  for  t!ie  voice  ; which,  by  rifiniv  gra-' 
dujlly,  will  with  more  eafe  be  carried  to  any  pitch 
that  may  be  afterwards  neceflary,  without  ftraining  it. 
However,  fomc  variation  of  the  voice  is  always  proper 
to  give  it  an  harmony.  Nay,  and  fometimes  it  is  nut 
improper  for  an  orator  to  fet  out  with  a confidcrable 
degree  of  warmth,  exprefTed  by  fiich  an  elevation  of 
the  voice,  and  geftuicsof  the  body,  as  arc  fuited  to 
rtprefent  the  emmionF  of  his  mind.  But  this  is  not 
ordinarily  the  cafe  Wc  have  fomc  few  inttances  of 
this  in  Cicero  ; as  in  his  oration  for  Rofeius  Amerinus, 
where  the  heinuufnefs  of  the  charge  could  nut  but  ex- 
cite bis  indignation  airainft  the  accufers.  And  fo 
likewife  in  that  againft  Pifo,  and  the  two  firft  againll 
Catiline,  which  begin  in  the  fame  manner,  from  the 
rrfentment  he  had  conci-ivcd  againft  their  peifona  and 
conduA. 

In  the  narratioiT,  the  voice  ought  to  be  raifed  to 
• fomewhat  an  higher  pitch.  Matters  of  fa^t  Ihould  be 
related  in  a very  pla  n and  diftin^i  manner,  with  a 
proper  ftrefs  and  empbafis  hid  upon  each  circumftancc, 
accompanied  with  a fultaUe  arldrefs  and  motions  of 
the  tody,  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  hearers. 
Tor  there  is  a certain  grace  in  telling  a ftury,  by 
which  tKofe  who  arc  mafters  of  it  feidom  fail  to  re- 
commend themfeUes  in  crnivctfation.  The  l>cauty  of 
it  confifts  in  an  eafy  and  familiar  manner  of  cxprdHon, 
atten.'ed  with  fuch  scions  and  gcfturcb  as  arc  fuited  to 
the  nature  of  the  things  related,  and  help  to  enliven 
ca^U  particular  circumftancc  and  part  of  the  difeourfe. 

The  propofitioD,  or  fubject  of  the  difeourfe,  (hould 
he  delivered  with  a very  clear  and  audible  voice.  For 
if  this  be  not  plainly  heard,  all  that  follows  In  proof 
of  it  cannot  well  h.e  underftood.  And  fur  the  fame 
rcafatt,  if  it  be  divided  into  fevera!  pait>  or  bran:l.c!i, 
they  (hould  each  Ic  cxprcftVd  very  deliberately  r.hd  dU 


ftindtly.  But  as  the  dclign  here  ia  only  informatlofi,  Pronuucia* 
there  can  be  little  room  for  gefture.  u- 

The  confirmation  admits  of  great  variety  both  of  . ’ ' 
the  voice  and  gcfturcs.  In  reafonfng,  the  voice  is 
quick  and  pungent,  and  (hould  be  enforced  with  fuit- 
able  aiffioos.  And  as  deferiptions  hkewife  have  nfeen 
a phice  here,  in  painting  out  the  Images  of  things,  the 
orator  (hould  fo  endeavour  to  adapt  both  his  voice, 
and  the  motions  of  his  body,  particularly  the  turn  of 
his  eyes,  and  aAinn  of  his  hands,  as  may  beft  help 
the  imagination  of  his  hcaretH,  Where  he  inlroducta 
another  perfon  fpcakin.»,  or  addrelTts  to  an  abfent 
perfoD,  >1  (hould  be  with  fomc  degree  of  imiutfon. 

And  In  dialogue  the  voice  (hould  alter  with  the  partS4 
When  he  diverts  from  his  fubjecf  by  any  digrcfllon, 
his  voice  (hould  be  lively  and  cheerful ; fince  that  is 
rather  defignc  I for  entertainment  than  inftrmldion. 

In  confutation,  tho  arguments  of  the  adverfe  party 
ought  firft  to  be  rcprateil  in  a plain  and  diftindl  man- 
ner, that  the  fpeaker  may  not  feem  to  conceal,  or 
avoid  the  force  of  them.  Unlcfs  they  appear  trifiiog 
and  unworthy  of  a ferious  anfwer  ; and  then  a face- 
tious manner,,  both  of  expreflton  and  gefture,  may  be 
the  propereft  way  to  crvnfute  them.  For  to  atiunpt 
to  anfwer  in  a grave  and  ferious  manner,  what  ia  in  it- 
felf  empty  and  ludicrous,  is  apt  to  create  a fufpicion 
of  its  having  more  in  it  than  it  realty  has.  So  when 
Tuhero,  in  his  accufation  of  Ligirrius  before  Cxfar, 
had  made  it  part  of  hts  charge,  that  Ltgarius  was  in 
Africa  during  feme  part  of  the  civil  war  l>etween  C®- 
far  and  Pumpey  ; Cicero  in  bis  anfwer,  not  thinking 
it  dtferved  a ferious  reply,  contents  himfclf  with  bare- 
ly mentioning  it  ironically.  For  thus  he  begins  hia 
defence  of  Ligarius  : “ Cselar,  my  kinfman  Fubero 
has  l.iid  before  you  a new  crime,  and  till  this  day  un- 
heard of,  that  Ligarius  was  in  Africa.'*  Every 
oce  muft  cafily  perceive,  by  the  manner  in  which  thefc 
W'urds  were  pronounced,  that  the  defign  of  them  was 
to  make  the  charge  appear  ridiculous.  But  caution  • 

(hould  he  ufcil  not  to  reprefeni  any  argument  of 
weight  in  a ludicrous  W4y,  left  by  fo  doing  the  - 
fpca»^;r  (hould  more  expofe  himfclf  than  his  adver* 
try. 

In  the  contlufion,  both  the  voice  and  geflure  (hould 
be  bri(k  ani  fpnghily,  winch  may  feem  to  arife  from 
a fenfe  of  the  fpeaker's  opinion  ol  the  goodnefs  of  his 
caufe,  and  that  he  has  oilcrcd  nothing  but  what  is 
agreeable  to  reafon  and  truth  ; as  likewife  from  his  af- 
furance  that  the  audience  a|ree  with  him  in  the  fame 
fentiments.  In  every  undertaking  that  requires  care 
and  thought,  perfons  are  apt  at  firft  to  be  fedate  and 
moderste  | hut  when  it  is  drawn  to  an  end,  and  is 
near  fiuifhed,  It  is  very  natural  to  appear  more  gay. 

If  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  arguments  of  the 
difeourfe  be  convenient,  as  it  fumetimeais,  where  they 
ate  pretty  numerous,  or  the  difeourfe  Is  lung,  tlicy 
ought  to  be  exprelTcd  in  the  mall  clear  and  forcible 
manner.  And  if  there  be  an  addrefs  to  the  paftionv, 
both  the  voice  and  gefture  tmift  I e fuited  to  the  nature 
of  them,  of  which  more  will  be  fuld  prcfcully. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  coiifiJrratioa  of  particular 
expreflions.  And  what  wr  (hail  oficr  here,  will  be  tiril 
in  rdjlion  to  fingle  words,  then  fuitenora,  and  hilly 
the  paftit  ns. 

I.  Even  in  thofe  fcuteccca  which  are  exprefied  in  iti  . 

ihc 
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Tron-  r.ci»»  jJic  inoft  fTcn  and  fcdatf  mannfr,  thcr?  is  dftea  on« 

. . or  more  words  which  require  an  emphalii  and  didinc* 

tioii  of  the  voi*e.  Pronoun^  are  often  of  this  kind  ; 
8«,  TV/m  #j  the  w’7n.  And  fuch  arc  many  words 
that  denote  the  circumflances  and  qualities  nf  things. 
Such  as  heighten  or  magnify  the  idea  of  the  thing  to 
which  they  arc  joined*  elevate  the  voice  t as  noh/e, 
itJmiralle^  nuyeji'^  greatly^  and  the  like.  On  the  con* 
trnry,  thofe  which  leflen  the  idea,  or  debafe  it,  deprefs 
the  voice,  or  at  lead  protraft  the  lone ; of  wliich  fort 
-arc  the  words  rrttU%  meant  poorh%  eontempiihUt  with 
many  others.  Some  tropes  likewife,  a.i  metaphors  and 
vcrl  al  figures,  which  confiCl  in  the  repetition  of  a 
fiiiglc  word,  fhould  have  a particular  emphafts.  As 
when  Virgil  fays  of  the  river  Ai-axes,  Jt  di/iLlned  a 
huJge.  And  Nifas  of  himfclf,  in  the  fame  poet,  /,  / 
am  the  man  ; where  the  repeated  word  is  loudefl.  This 
ci-ilinAion  of  words,  and  giving  them  ihcir  proper  cm- 
phafts,  does  not  only  render  tlie  exprefiion  mere  clear 
and  iatrll'giblc,  but  very  much  contributes  to  the  va* 
riatioQ  of  the  voice,  and  the  preventiog  a monotony. 
And  the  different  pronunciation  of  ihefe  words  will 
alfo  require  a peculiar  gefture. 

n.  in  fenieDccs,  regard  ninuld  be  had  to  their 
length,  and  the  number  of  their  pirts,  in  order  to  di* 
flingutih  them  by  proper  paufes.  'Hie  frame  and  ftnic- 
ture  of  the  period  ought  likewife  to  be  confidered,  that 
the  voice  may  be  fu  managed  as  to  give  it  the  mod 
laufical  accent.  Unlefs  there  be  fume  fpecial  rcafon  for 
the  contrary,  it  fhould  end  louder  than  it  bc;rins.  And 
this  difference  of  tone  letween  the  end  of  the  former 
fenteiice  and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  not  only  helps 
to  dillinguifh  the  fenfe,  but  adds  to  the  harmony  of 
the  voice.  And  that  the  Uff  fyllshies  of  a fentence 
might  l<come  more  audible  and  dillinc^,  was  douhticfs 
one  reafem  why  the  ancient  rhetoricians  diffike  fhort 
feet  at  the  end  of  a period.  In  an  antitheffs,  or  a fen- 
tence confiding  of  oppofite  parts,  one  contrary  mull 
be  louder  than  the  other.  As,  He  it  but  by  a 
galnjid  removtf  Jrom  painful  labour  to  quiet  reil  { from 
unquiet  deffres  to  ha^y  contentment : from  forrow  to 
joy  ; and  from  tranutory  time  to  immortality.*'  In  a 
climax  or  gradation,  the  voice  IhouU  rife  with  It.  So, 
**  There  h no  enjoyment  of  property  tuUhont  government  { 
tio  government  evithout  a magidrate  ; no  magiffrate 
•U'uhout  obedience ; no  obedience  wlere  every  one  a8t  at 
he  pleafcs."  And  fo  in  other  gratUtiona  of  m diffc* 
rent  form.  As,  **  Since  concord  ovat  lof,  friendlhip 
viat  tjlt  lideiity  vtat  lojlt  liberty  voat  /gtf,  all  sen/  iojt** 
And  again,  Tou  xuould  pardon  him  vhom  the  fenate 
hath  condemned,  tvhom  the  people  of  Rome  Aertv  cen^ 
demneJ,  u-'hom  all  mankind  have  tondemrccL^'  We 
might  mention  feveral  other  figurative  expreflioni, 
which  require  a particular  conformation  and  manage* 
ment  of  the  voi^e  ; but  thefc,  we  prefume,  with  lome 
others  >ve  Ihall  have  occafoo  to  name  prcfcntly  when 
we  come  to  the  paHtoiis,  may  be  fufTicieot  to  guide  us 
in  the  rcll.  But  that  it  may  .’ippcar  more  evidently 
liOW'  necclTary  a different  inffc^iou  and  variation  of 
the  voice  is  in  molt  fentcnces,  give  us  leave  to  fficw 
how  Quintilian  illuftratcs  it,  ly  a puiTage  which  he 
takes  trom  Cicero.  'I  he  pbee  is  the  beginning  of 
Cicero’s  defence  for  Milo,  and  the  words  are  ihcfc: 
“ Hlthou^h  J am  a/prehenjive  it  may  Jeem  boje  to  dijeover 
fiiir  oi'hcn  / erur  uyoa  the  defnee  cf  a molt  cuuragecus 
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man,  and  it  may  appear  very  indecent,  when  Milo  dirco*P'*>«=o* 
vers  more  concern  for  the  public  lifcty  than  for  hu 
own,  not  to  jkovf  n ^reatneft  of  mimi  eqna!  to  hit  Caafe, 
yet  thU  ntvt  form  of  the  court  terrifet  my  rytt,  which  can* 
not  difeern  the  ancient  manner  of  the  forum,  and  for- 
mer cuftam  of  Iriali,  vtltatever  evay  they  fvek : your 
bench  is  not  furrmindcd  with  its  ufual  attendants." 

This  fentence  confids  of  four  members.  And  Quin, 
tilian  fuppofe^  that  though  thefe  words  are  the  be*  , ^ 

ginning  of  a fpeech,  and  were  accoidingly  exprelTcd 
Ml  a calm  and  fubmiffive  manner,  yet  that  the  orator 
ufed  a g^eat  deal  of  variety  in  the  pronunciation  of 
their  feveral  jiarts.  In  the  firll  member  (as  he  ima- 
gines) his  voice  was  more  elevated  in  cxprciling  the 
words,  a mojl  eourayeout  man,  than  in  thofe  other  parts 
of  it,  /am  apprehcnfxt  it  m*>y  fetn  haft,  and,  to  dij.over 
fear.  In  the  fecood  member  he  rofe  higher,  in  fayiog 
Kuben  A/iJo  difeovert  more  concern  for  the  puhlk  fafety  than 
far  hit  voun  { and  then  again,  as  it  were,  checked  him* 
felf  in  what  follows,  not  to Jhow  a greatneft  of  mtnd  equal 
to  hit  eoufe.  The  beginning  of  the  third  member,  car* 
rying  a reffeAion  in  it,  was  fpoke  with  a diirerent 
tone  of  the  voice,  thit  nevj  form  of  the  court  terrifet 
my  eyes;  and  the  other  part  of  it  more  loud  and  di* 
ffin^ily,  which  cannot  di/um  the  aiuiemt  manner  of  the  fo- 
rum, and  former  cujfom  of  trialt.  And  the  lall  mem* 
ber  was  Hill  more  raifcd  and  audible,  your  bench  it  «o4 
furnunded  with  tit  ufuaJ  attendanit.  And  it  mull  be 
fuppofed,  that  while  he  was  faying  this,  he  call  his 
eycH  round  the  affcmbly,  and  viewed  the  fuldiers  whom 
Pompey  had  placed  there,  which  reuders  the  expref* 
hon  iliil  more  grave  and  folcmn.  If  this  w*as  the  man- 
t.er  of  the  ancient  orators,  and  they  were  fo  cxa£t  and 
accurate  in  exprefltnff  their  perit^s,  and  the  feveral 
parts  of  them,  as  we  uave  reafon  to  believe  they  were, 
it  mull  have  given  a veiy  great  force,  as  weU  as  beau- 
ty, to  their  pronunciation. 

III.  That  the  paflions  have  each  of  them  both  a 
different  voice  and  action,  is  evident  from  hence  \ that 
we  know  in  what  manner  ■ perfon  is  affcAed,  by  the 
tone  of  his  voice,  though  we  do  not  underlUnd  the 
fenfe  of  whit  he  fays,  or  many  times  fo  much  as  fee 
him  ; and  we  can  often  make  the  fame  judgment  from 
his  countenance  ani  gellures.  Love  and  effeeai  are 
exprelTed  in  a fmooth  and  cheerful  tone : but  anger 
and  refentmeot,  with  a rough,  harih,  and  interrupted 
voice  } for  when  the  fpiriti  are  dilluibed  and  ruffled, 
the  organs  are  moved  unequally.  Joy  raifes  and  di* 

UtcB  the  voice,  as  furrow  finks  and  contra^  it.  Ci* 
cero  takes  notice  of  a pafTage  in  an  oration  of  Grac- 
chus, wherein  he  bewails  the  death  of  his  brvther, 
who  wss  killed  by  Scipio,  which  in  his  time  was 
thought  very  moving  : *♦  Unhappy  man  (fays  be),  ewAi* 
ther  Jhall  I betake  mydeif  ? where  Jhail  1 go  f Into  the 
cspitol  I that  fowt  with  my  lroihtr*t  blood.  Shall  1 go 
home  ? and  behold  my  unhappy  mother  all  in  tears  and  df 
fpair  V*  'i'hough  Gracchus  had  a very  ill  dcffgn  in 
that  fpeech,  and  hii  view  was  to  excite  the  populace 
agalnll  their  governors,  yet  (as  Cicero  tells  us)  when 
he  came  to  this  paflage,  he  exprefled  bimfeif  ui  fuch 
moving  accents  and  geliurcs,  that  he  extorted  tear* 
even  (rum  his  enemies.  Fear  oceshuns  a tremor  and 
hetitation  of  the  voice,  and  allurance  gives  it  ffrength 
and  ffrmnrfs.  Admiration  elevates  the  voice,  and 
lliould  be  cxprcilcd  with  poo.p  and  magnificence:  (j 
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furpr'/ittg  eU"rn*^,  o/th  ht^ht,^  pr-ufe  anl^rfolrfi 

, ^tneomiutiSf  and  fit  to  he perpctuUttl  in  lading  m9m$'n.’nU  ! 

This  15  Cicero**  complimesit  to  Cxfar,  wheu  he 
thought  it  forhi»  purpofc.  An!  oftcnitme*  thii  paf- 
fion  ii  iccompinicd  irith  an  elevation  both  of  the  cfct 
and  hands.  On  the  contrary*  contempt  links  and  pro- 
trad*  the  voice.  In  the  difputc  between  Cicero  .nnd 
Cecdius,  whidi  of  them  Ihould  sccufe  Venes,  Cicero 
puts  this  c'mterriptuons  qudlioQ  to  him  : **  Hjw  are 
you  qualified*  Cecilius,  for  fuch  an  undertaking?  I 
will  not  a(k,  when  you  ever  gave  a proof  of  it ; but 
when  you  fo  much  as  attempted  it  ? Do  you  confider 
the  diffictilty  of  managing  a public  caufc  ?**  with 
much  more  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Though  fuch  kind 
of  expreflions  require  little  gcftiirc,  vet  fometimes  a 
motion  of  the  hand  may  not  be  improper*  to  fignify 
difdain  or  avcrilon.  VV>  may  ftippufe  Cicero  to  have 
aded  thus  in  his  defence  of  Rabirtus.  Fnr  to  Oiow 
hii  affurance  of  his  client**  caufe*  having  ufed  this  ex- 
prediun  in  a very  audible  manner*  *'  I wiih  1 had  it 
to  fay*  that  Rabiriui  had  with  his  own  hand  killed 
Saturninus*  who  was  au  enemy  to  the  Roman  fi«te*** 
fomc  perfont  in  the  crowd  began  to  raife  a clamour* 
juft  as  of  later  times  hiding  has  been  pra^tifed  on  the 
like  occaflons.  Upon  which  Cicero  immediately  re* 
plies,  “ I'his  noife  does  not  didurh  me,  but  plcafe  me, 
finer  it  diows,  though  there  are  fomc  wreak  perfoiw, 
yet  they  are  but  few.”  Then  prcfcoily  after  follows 
the  expreffion  we  refer  to:  Why  do  not  you  ccafe 

your  clamour,  fince  it  only  difeovers  your  h>Uy*  and 
the  fmalhiclii  of  your  number?’*  All  exclamations 
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fhould  be  violent.  \Vnt;n  we  aldrefs  to  inanimate  Pronuud*. 
things,  the  voice  fhouH  be  higher  than  when  to  ani-  , 

mated  beings;  and  appeals  to  heaven  muJl  be  made  ’ ■ 

in  a lowlier  tone  than  thofe  to  men. 

Thefc  few  hints  for  exprelTing  the  principal  padinns 
may,  tf  duly  attended  to,  fuffice  to  direct  our  praAice 
in  others.  Though,  after  all,  it  is  impodible  to  gain 
a jud  and  decent  pronunciation  of  voice  and  gefiure 
merely  from  rules,  without  pra^^ice  and  an  imitation 
of  the  befi  examples.  Which  fhows  the  wifdom  of 
the  ancients  in  training  up  their  youth  to  it,  by  the 
afltllance  of  mafteri,  to  form  both  their  fpeech  and 
aAions. 

But  there  it  one  thing  which  ought  always  to  be 
attended  to;  namely,  that  perfoiis  fhuuld  well  cnnfidrr 
their  own  make  and  genius,  efpccially  with  refpeed  to 
tbcpafTions.  We  feldom  find*  that  any  a^or  C4n  ex* 
cel  in  all  charaAcr# ; but  if  he  performs  one  well,  he 
is  deficient  in  another : And  therefore  they  are  com- 
monly fu  prudent  as  to  confine  thcmfclves  to  fisch  as 
bell  Ittit  them.  The  cafe  is  the  faire  in  an  orator  ; 
who  Ihould  therefore  keep  within  thofe  bounds  which 
nature  Teems  to  have  prrfcribcd  for  him.  Some  arc 
better  fitted  for  a^en  than  others  and  moll  for  fome 
particular  anions  rather  than  others ; and  what  * 

w'cU  upon  one  would  appear  very  aukwani  in  another. 

Every  one*  therefore,  Ihould  firfi  endeavour  to  know 
himfelf,  and  manage  accordingly.  Though  in  tr.oR 
cafes*  luture  may  be  much  afllfied  and  improved  by- 
art and  cxercifc.  Sec  ProfclFor  Ward's  i'^em  cf  Ora*- 
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Oratory,  among  the  Romanifis,  a clofet  or  like 
apartment  near  a bed  chamber,  furniflied  with  an  al* 
‘ tar,  crucifix,  &c.  for  privace  devotions. 

ORB,  in  afironomy,  denotes  an  hollqw  globe  or 
fphere. 

Orb,  in  tallies,  is  the  difpofing  of  a number  of 
foldiers  in  circuhr  form  of  defence.  The  mb  ha* 
been  thought  of  confcquence  enougli  to  employ  the 
attention  of  the  famous  marfhal  de  Puyfcgiir  in  his 
art  of  wfr,  who  prefer*  this  pofition  to  throw  a body 
of  iafsntry  in  an  open  country,  to  refift  cavalry,  or 
even  a fuperior  force  of  infantry ; bccaufe  it  is  regular, 
and  equally  ftrong,  and  gives  an  enemy  no  rcafon  to 
txpeA  better  fuccefs  by  attacking  one  place  than  an- 
other.  C»far  drew  hi*  whole  army  in  this  form,  wlien 
he  fought  againfi  Labirnus.  The  whole  army  of  the 
Gauls  were  formed  into  an  orb,  under  the  command 
of  Sabimia  and  Cotta,  when  fighting  againft  the  Ro^ 
mans.  The  orb  was  generally  formed  fix  deep. 

ORBIT,  in  ailronon'.y,  the  path  of  a planet  or  co- 
met* or  the  curve  that  it  deferibes  in  its  revolution 
round  its  central  body  ; thus,  the  earth's  orbit  is  the 
curve  which  it  deferibes  in  its  annual  courfc  round  the 
fun,  and  ufually  called  the  ecliptic.  Sec  Artrowomy, 
pajfim. 

ORCADF.S,  the  Orkney  IJlandi,  Sec  Orkxfy. 

ORCHARD*  a garden. dtpartraent,  coiifigned  en- 
tirely to  the  growth  of  ftandird  fruit-trees,  for  furnini- 
ing  a large  fupply  of  the  moll  ufeful  kinds  of  fnilr. 

Xb  the  urchacd  you  may  have,  as  fiaadards,  all  forts 
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of  apple-trees  woft  forts  of  pears  an  i plums,  and  alt  ® 
fort*  of  cherrifs;  which  four  fpecies  arc  the  capital  or-  • 
chard  fruits ; each  of  tlicm  comprifing  numerous  valu- 
able varieties.  But  to  have  a complete  orchard*  you 
may  alfo  have  quinces,  medhrs,  mulberries,  fervice- 
trees*  filberts*  Spanifir  nuts*  berberries;  likewife  wal- 
nuts and  chefmits ; which  two  Utter  arc  particuIsHy 
applicable  for  the  boundaries  of  orchards*  tofereen  llic 
other  trees  from  the  infults  of  impetuous  winds  and 
cold  bUlls.  All  the  tree*  ought  to  he  arranged  in  rows 
from  20  to  50  feet  dillance,  as  hereafter  tTrcfleti. 

But  fometimes  orchards  confill  entirely  of  apple- 
trees*  particularly  in  the  cyder-making  counties,  where 
they  arc  cultivated  In  very  great  quantities  in  Urge 
fields,  and  in  hedge-rows,  for  the  fruit  to  make  cyder 
for  public  fupply. 

And  fometifT.es  whole  orchards  of  very  confidcrable 
extent  arc  entirely  of  chcrry.lrcei.  But  in  this  cafe,  it 
is  when  the  fruit  Is  defigned  for  falc  in  fome  great 
city,  as  London,  &c.  for  the  fupply  of  which  city, 
great  numbers  of  large  chtrry-orchards  are  in  fomc 
of  the  adjacent  couiuicd,  but  more  particularly  in 
Kent,  whuch  is  famous  for  very  exteofive  chtrry- 
orchards;  many  of  which  are  entirely  of  that  fort  call, 
ed  Kentijh^chtrry^  as  being  generally  a great  bcatxr 
others  arc  ftorci  with  all  the  principsl  forts  of  culii. 
vated  cherrie?,  from  the  earlicft  to  the  iatvll  kinds.  See 
Ccrafut. 

A geneial  orchard,  however,  compofed  of  all  the 
before-meulioned  fruii-trccS|  ihould  coufift  of  a doublw 
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©rcSaf'1  portion  of  apple-trees  or  more,  becanfc  th^y  arc  cen- 
^ * fuJcnbly  the  moft  ufeful  fruit,  an  I may  be  continue  I 

for  ufc  the  year  ronn<i. 

The  utility  of  a genera!  orchard,  both  for  private 
life  and  prolit,  florcd  with  the  various  forts  of  frult- 
' trees,  mufl  he  very  eprat,  as  well  as  afford  Infinite  plea- 
furc  from  the  delightful  appearance  it  make  t from  early 
fpring  till  laic  in  autumn  : !n  fj'rin^  the  var-ioua  trees 
in  hblTom  are  highly’ ornamental ; in  fummer,  the 
plcafurr  is  heightened  hy  obferving  the  various  fruits 
advancing  to  pcrfedlion ; and  nt  the  feafon  advances, 
the  mature  growth  of  the  different  fpeciea  arriving  to 
perfection,  in  reg»dar  fucceffi  m,  from  May  or  June, 
until  the  end  of  OAober,  mull  afford  exceeding  de- 
light, as  welt  as  great  ptufit. 

Of  t!ie  proper  S'.tuathnt  M/i  Rot/  for  thit  De^ 

parfment."]  As  to  the  proper  extent  of  ground  for  an 
orchard,  this  mufl  he  proportioned,  in  fomc  meafure, 
to  the  extent  of  land  vou  have  t»  work  on,  and  the 
« quantity  of  fruit  required  cither  for  private  ufc  or  for 
public  furply  : fu  that  an  orchard  may  be  from  half 
ail  acre  to  lo  or  more  in  extent. 

With  refpe^l  to  the  fitiration  and  afpect  foranorch* 
ard,  we  msy  obferve  very  thriving  orcharJi  both  in 
* low  and  hi^'h  fituations,  and  on  declivities  and  plains, 
in  various  afpefls  or  expntures,  provided  the  natural 
foil  is  good  : we  flioutd,  htiwever,  avoid  very  low 
damp  fittiaticms  as  much  as  the  nature  of  the  place  will 
admit  ; for  fn  very  wet  foils  no  fruit  trees  will  profper, 
nor  the  fruit  he  fme  ; but  a moderately  low  fituatioti, 
free  from  copious  wet,  mav  be  more  eligible  ifian  an 
* elevated  ground,  as  being  lefs  expofed  to  tempeftuous 

winds ; though  a fituation  having  a fmaU  declivity  is 
vciy  defirable,  efpecially  if  its  afpeil  incline  toward® 
the  caft,  fouih-eaft,  oi  foutheily,  which  are  rather 
more  eligible  than  a weflerly  nfpecd  ; but  a north 
afped  is  the  word  of  all  for  an  orchard,  unlefs  particu* 
larly  compcnf.«tcd  by  the  peculiar  temperament  or 
good  quality  of  the  foil. 

And  as  for  foil,  any  common  field  or  paAure  that 
produces  good  crops  of  ci>rn«  grafs,  or  kitchen-gar- 
den  vegetables,  is  fuliablc  for  an  orchard]  if  it  (houlJ 
prove  of  a loamy  nature,  it  will  !>e  a particular  advan* 
tage  : any  foil,  however,  of  a good  quality,  not  too 
light  and  dry,  or  too  heavy,  ftubborn,  or  wet,  but  of 
a medium  nature,  of  a foft,  pliant  temperature,  iiotlefs 
than  one  fpade  deep  of  good  llapU,  will  be  proper  for 
this  putpofe. 

Prrpttratim  of  the  Ground^  The  preparation  af  the 
ground  for  the  reception  of  trees,  is  by  trenching!  or, 
if  for  vciy  confi  Icrahie  orchards,  liy  deep  ploughing  ; 
but  trench-digging,  one  or  two  fpvics,  as  the  foil  will 
admit,  is  the  moft  eligible,  either  wholly,  or  only  for 
•he  piefent  in  the  places  where  the  lines  of  trees  are 
to  ftand,  a fparc  of  fix  or  eight  feet  wide,  all  the  way 
in  each  row,  efpecially  if  it  be  grafs-ground,  and  in- 
tended to  be  kept  in  the  fward  ! or  if  any  under-crops 
are  defigned  to  be  raifed,  the  ground  may  be  wholly 
trenched  at  firll  : in  either  cafe  trench  the  ground  in 
the  ufual  way  to  the  depth  of  the  natural  foil;  and  if 
in  grafs,  turn  the  fward  clean  to  (he  bottom  ol  each 
trench,  which,  when  rotted,  will  prove  an  excellent 
manure. 

In  planting  orchards,  how*cver,  on  grafa-grounds, 
ibme  only  dig  pits  for  each  tree,  capacious  enough  for 
N®  *52. 


the  reception  •'f  the  roots,  loofening  the  bottom  well, 
without  the  labour  of  digging  any  other  psit  of  the  — » 
ground. 

'I'he  ground  rr.iift  be  ferced  fecurcly  againft  cattle^ 
^c.either  with  a good  ditch  and  hedge,  orwith  a palmg* 
fence,  as  may  be  moft  convenient.  Sec  Hukiks. 

Meth'jil  of  plantm^  the  Trw.J  'Hie  belt  fcafi^n  for 
planting  all  the  fores  of  fruit  trees  is  autumn,  (oon  af- 
ter the  fall  of  the  leaf,  from  shout  the  Utter  end  of 
OfVohcr  until  December;  or  inJcc'l  it  might  be  per- 
formed any  time  in  open  weather  from  Oclobcr  until 
Mirch. 

Choofc  princinally  full  fiandards,  with  ftrat.»hl  clean 
ftem«,  fix  feet  lii.:!.;  each  with  a bra  -.chy  well-formed 
head,  or  from  two  or  thre  e to  four  or  fire  year# growth; 
and  let  feveral  v trie(Ii.s  of  each  particular  fpecies  l«e 
chofen,  that  ripen  their  fruit  at  different  times,  from 
the  carlirft  to  the  la<eil,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
different  forts,  that  there  may  he  a proper  fupply  of 
every  fort  rcgulrrly  during  their  proper  (eafun.  Of 
apples  and  p^ars  in  particulnr,  choofc  a much  greater 
qmntity  of  the  autumnal  and  l^ie  ripening  kinds  than 
of  the  early  forts;  liut  moft  of  all  of  apples  : for  the 
fummcr-ripcaiog  fniic  is  but  of  fhort  duration,  only 
proper  for  teitiponry  fervice ; but  the  later  ripening 
kinds  keep  found  Tome  ccnfiderable  time  for  autumnal 
ufe  t and  the  lateft  forts  that  ripen  in  OAober,  con- 
tinue in  perfedlion  for  various  nfes  all  winter,  and  fe- 
vcral  forts  until  the  feafan  of  applo  come  again. 

Having  made  choice  of  t)>e  proper  forts,  and  msrk- 
cd  them,  let  them  be  taken  np  with  the  utmofl  esrt,  * 
fo  as  to  preferve  fall  their  roots  as  entire  as  polBbl<  ; 
and  when  taken  up,  prune  off  any  broken  or  bruiftd 
parts  of  the  roots,  and^uff  tip  the  ends  of  the  princi- 
pal roots,  in  general,  with  the  knife  on  the  under  fide, 
with  a kind  of  Hope  outward. 

If  the  trees  have  been  already  headed,  or  fo  trained 
as  to  have  branched  out  into  regular  fhoots  to  form 
each  a proper  head,  they  mufl  be  planted  with  the 
faid  Sends  entire,  only  retrenching  or  fhortening  any 
irregular  or  iil-placcd  (hoot  that  takes  an  aukward  di- 
rc(flioD,  or  grows  acroft  its  neigh'  ouTx,  or  fuch  as  may 
run  confiderably  longer  than  ail  the  reft,  &c. 

The  arrangement  of  the  trees  in  the  orchard  muft 
be  In  rows,  each  kmi  feparate,  at  diftances  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  growth  of  the  different  forts;  but  for 
the  larger  growing  kinr!<),  fuch  as  apples,  pears,  plum:, 
cherries,  5fc.  they  fhould  ftand  from  25  to  30  or  40 
fret  every  way  afumler,  though  *3  or  30  feet  at  moll 
is  a reafonaUe  diftrnce  for  all  thefe  kinds. 

Each  fpecies  and  its  varieties  fhould  generally  be  In 
row^  by  thcrofclves,  the  belter  to  fuil  their  refpedive 
modes  of  growth  : ihouch  for  variety  there  may  be 
fome  rows  of  apples  and  pc-an  arranged  alternately,  as 
aUo  of  plums  and  cherries  t and  towards  the  1/Ouoda- 
rics  there  may  be  ranges  of  Icffcr  growth,  as  quinces, 
medUm,  fUi)erts,  5cc.  and  the  outer  row  of  all  may  be 
vruliiui-trces,  and  fomcchefiiuts,  fet  pretty  clofc  to  de- 
fend the  other  trees  from  v olenl  winds. 

According  to  the  a'*nve  diftancrs,  proceed  to  ftake 
out  the  ground  for  making  the  holes  for  the  reception 
of  the  trees  ; which  if  iria  le  to  range  every  W"4y,  w'U 
have  a very  av-tecatic  effecl,  and  admit  the  curitocy 
of  air,  and  the  fun’s  influciKC  more  effectually. 

Eut  in  pUniing  very  exteafive  orchards,  fume 
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iKc  «rro«m^  into  Ur^re  fquar^t  or  Quarter*,  of  Hif- 
Cfcbcftco.  dimennons,  with  iotcrvals  of  fijty  feet  wide  be- 

* iwecn  ; fervipjr  both  ai  walks,  and  for  admittinij  a 
preaier  currency  of  air  j in  dilferent  quarlrr*  pUmin^ 
different  fort*  of  fruit,  as  apples  in  one,  pears  in  an- 
other,  and  plums  and  cherries  in  others,  9(C.  and  thus 
it  mar  be  repeated  to  as  many  quartern  for  each  fpe* 
rice  and  its  rariories  as  may  be  convenient. 

A$  to  the  mode  of  planting  the  tree*:  A wide  hole 
n'lill  he  Hug  for  each  tree,  capacious  enough  to  it:- 
reive  all  the  roots  freely  every  way  wnthout  touching 
the  fides.  When  the  hole*  arc  all  ready,  proceed  to 
plrntintT,  one  tree  in  each  hole,  a perfon  holding  the 
Hem  creA,  whilft  another  trims  in  the  earth,  pre* 
vtoufiv  bretiking  it  fmiill,  and  calling  it  in  equally  all 
about  the  roots,  frequently  lhaking  the  tree  to  caufe 
the  trotiid  to  fettle  in  tlofe  about  ail  the  fmalier  roots 
rnd  fibres,  and  fo  as  to  raife  the  tree  gradually  up, 
that  the  crown  of  the  root*  may  be  but  two  or  three 
inches  below  the  I'cneral  furfarc  ; and  when  the  hide 
i«  filled  up,  tiead  it  gently,  firfl  round  the  outfide, 
thro  near  t^.e  ftem  of  the  tree,  forming  the  furfawc  a 
little  hollow  ; and  then  if  on  the  top  of  all  i*  laid  fume 
irverted  turf  to  the  width  of  the  holes,  forming  it 
with  a fort  of  circular  hank,  threw  or  four  inches  high, 
it  will  fupport  the  tree,  and  guard  the  roots  ffom  dr\’- 
ing  winds  and  the  fummer’s  rimvght : obferving  that 
e*uh  tree  Hand  perfe^Wy  upright,  and  thailhiy  range 
txafUy  in  their  proper  rows. 

ORCHITSTOX  St  Mast’s,  on  Sabfhury  plain  m 
Wilt/hfre,  about  mne  miles  fiom  Saltfbiiry.  There  is 
a curious  fpeciea  of  grafs  found  at  this  place  in  ii 
mevdowr  belonging  to  Lord  Rivera,  cl  prefcirl  in  the 
polTtflir  n of  a tEiincr. 

The  meadow  b fituated  on  a final!  brook,  is  fre> 
qucnllv  overflowed,  and  fotrtctimrs  continues  foa  great 
p*rt  of  the  winter.  It  beers  the  grcatdl  burden  in  a 
W«  t fc:ifon. 

We  have  the  fiilkiwing  account  of  this  peculiar  fpe- 
ciesof  graft  in  Letters  and  Papers  in  Agricultuie.  &c. 
The  feriper  in  whofe  |>oircffion  the  meadow  is,  informs 
ur,  “ That  it  generally  grows  to  the  bright  of  ab(»ut 
iH  inches,  and  then  falls  and  nms  along  the  ground  in 
knots  to  the  length  of  1 6 or  1 8 feet,  but  that  he  has 
kn.:wn  iiiilaucca  of  its  running  to  the  length  of  35 
k-el, 

**  The  merdow  contains  about  two  acres  sn  ! a half. 
It  is  mrm’cd  twice  in  a feafon,  and  the  average  quan- 
tity is  generally  alout  twelve  loads  (tons)  ot  hay  the 
Crfi  mowing,  and  fix  the  fecond : though  fomrtin  rs 
confiderably  more,  'i'he  lithe  of  the  meadow  has  been 
eomjimmdrd  fijv  at  9)-  a year.  The  graft  is  of  a very 
iwctft  fiAture ; all  cattle,  and  even  pigs,  ts»t  it  very  ea- 
gerly. When  made  into  hay,  it  is  excellent,  and  im- 
proves  iveafts  greatly.  The  firmer  f ys,  hh  hoifes 
will  eat  it  in  preference  to  com  trixed  with  ihair,  when 
both  are  fei  before  them  together.*’ 

'*  This  account  appiaml  to  us  fo  fingular,  nnd  the 
crop  of  grafs  fo  very  extraordinary,  that  oui  fecretary 
wcut  to  Orebtftt-n  to  examine  more  paitutilarly  into 
it.  I'he  farmer,  aod  divers  other  perfoiis  in  the  viU 
hgr,  confirmed  the  account  ccntalned  in  this  letter,  of 
ill  amazing  ptoduce  in  fumnuts  uhen  the  meadows 
had  been  ovciflowed  in  the  preceding  winter  an<l 
(|>rlng  ; but  when  the  winter  bad  keen  diy,  and  the 
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meadow  not  overflowed,  the  crop  of  grafs  was  not 
near  fo  large.  Tliere  did  not  appeir  to  be  any  thing'  ' v ^ 
peculiar  iu  the  foil;  nor  were  the  other  plants  or  weeds 
growing  on  it  more  luxuriant  than  ia  many  other  fi- 
milar  fituatioris-  borne  of  this  grafs  was  font  to  the  | 
focicly  at  Ntrrwich;  feme  ingenious  members  of  which 
inform  us,  tint  they  thmk  it  is  a fnecics  of  the  a^ro/iit 
poiymorfthiii,  mentioned  by  Hudfon  in  Uiil^/ara 
of  which  there  are  fcvcral  varieties. 

“ Camden  mentions,  in  his  Bri'anmn^  a grafs  grow, 
ing  near  ihc  place  where  this  is  (bund,  which  he  calls 
traifing  grafts  and  fays,  that  * hogs  were  fed 

willi  it  * 

**  Prons  alt  the  inquiry  made,  we  have  not  found 
this  fpecics  of  grafs  growing  in  any  other  part  of  tlie 
kingdorti;  hence  it  is  polTibie  that  there  may  be  fame* 
thing  in  the  foil  of  this  meadow  ^leciiliarly  favourabie 
to  its  grtiwth.  We  lhall  not,  however,  determine  on 
this  point,  hut  recommend  trinls  to  be  made  of  props* 
gating  it,  by  fowing  the  feed  in  other  place#  fubje^ 
to  be  overflowed  in  the  fime  manner.  If  it  can  lie 
propagated  generally,  it  mud  turn  out  the  moll  pro- 
fitable to  the  farmer  of  any  grafs  yet  difeovered,  and 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  community.” 

We  h:  VC  this  further  account  of  it  in  the  Gentle- 
man’s Magazine  for  Mai-ch  1782  ; **  The  firft  notices 
of  the  Orchefton  or  Maddington  graf*,  as  far  as  I can 
find,  arc  to  be  met  with  hi  Dr  How’s  Pbilo/ogia  Bri< 
titnnua,  printed  in  ifiyo,  where  it  is  called  ^Grtminfa- 
ninum  Jupknunt  /mgj/fimym  non  defiriptum^  anj  is  fafd  to 
grow  nine  miles  Irom  Salifiiury,  by  Mr  Tucker’s  at 
Madd'ii'^ion,  wherewith  they  fatten  bogs,  and  which 
is  24  ieet  long  ; and  w hii  h*,  the  author  adds,  * may 
happily  be  a kind  of  gramm  canwum  faptnum^  though 
Gcninl  upright  dog*  t grnfi*  Mr  Stoiiehnufe, 

p.  26.  I licvc  not  Lrcn  able  toafccnain  the  rcfidcncc 
of  Mi  Stonehoufe,  w ho  feems  to  have  been  the  lirft 
that  ma<lc  the  knowledge  of  this  grafs  public.  He  is 
mentioned  fcveral  times  in  Ray’s  Sy^Jii  Stirfiim  \ 
but  I can  find  no  anecdotes  relative  to  him.  Drliow’x 
account  igtsken  into  Merret’s  Pinax,  printed  in  1667, 
the  author  liaving  added,  that  * this  grafs  isaifo  found 
in  fome  part'  of  Wales.*  Mr  Ray  mentions  it  from 
lx)th  thefe  authors,  in  his  Caia/cgut  P/antarum 
1670;  and  rcicr#  to  ruUer’s  IPortbif/  for  a farther  ac- 
count of  it,  which  work  was  printed  in  1662.  It  docs 
not  appear  that  Ray  had  any  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing this  remarkable  produ6lion,  fince  he  has  not  intro- 
duced it  into  his  Synopfts,  in  cither  of  the  editions 
which  were  publiflicd  in  bis  lifetime  j and  in  the  litt 
of  Wihfhirc  plant#  printed  in  Camden’s  Briianni/t,  he 
recommend#  it  to  the  inquitition  of  the  induftrious 
berhalifls  nf  that  country.  Dr  Dillenius  afterwards 
introduced  it  into  the  /ndteu/nr  plantarym  dutiamw, 
fu' joined  to  the  third  edition  of  Ray'#  Syntpjis, 

Since  the  fpirlt  of  improvement  in  agricultme 
has  betn  excited  of  late  years,  the  curiofity  of  the 
public  has  been  ralfed  relating  to  it,  but  the  fpecivs 
was  not  fufiicicTiiiy  detomiued.  It  has  been  thought 
by  fomc  to  be  the  olopeevrut  or Jicte  fox-utd 

graft^  of  Hudf<m*s/'/®rtfy/«jf/.  2d  edit.  p.  27.  by  others 
to  be  the  agrtJiU  f.olomjtra^  or  erte^ng  Unt  grafst  ib. 
p.  31.  See  7he  FarmePi  AIagaz4iu  for  1778,  p.  233, 

359,  28^,  290. 

Being  very  dcfirou#  of  having  this  matter  Jctrrd 
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np,  I procured  in  July  laft,  from  the  farmer  himfelf  at 
MidtJin?tOft,  a bundle  of  ihU  er*f>  when  it  wai  in 
i . fpilcf  i anl  by  lhl«  treant  I found  it  to  be  no  other 

than  the  frUhurtreffiu,  Huifon)  p.  57.  or  common  d'.gi 
graftf  qau'k-^rajjf  or  nutk’graft^  in  a mod  luxuriant 
flatc  of  jjrowth.  The  length  of  the  culm  i«  j^atly 
influenced  by  the  nal’frc  of  the  frafons.  lu  place  of 
growth  ia  in  a m'*.ido*.T  that  is  covered  with  water  du- 
iintf  the  prcTleft  part  of  the  winter  and  fpring.  In 
this  iBUtidatcd  foil  it  acquim  a length  of  d;dk,  a fuc* 
cuicrcy,  and  vigour,  which  arc  indeed  very  furprifing. 
Of  the  bundle  that  wat  fentto  me,  moft  of  the  plants 
were  feven  feet  long,  and  many  of  the  fpikes  or  eari 
contained  38  and  ^oglumei,  or  flowcr«braring  hnflcd; 
whereas  the  plant  in  common  docs  not  contain  more 
than  half  that  number:  and  it  was  faid  by  the  people 
of  ihst  nelghl)omhooJ  to  have  been  a very  unfavour* 
tMe  fc«fon  for  tlwi  grafi. 

“ That  the  above-mentioned  fpecies  it  the  graft 
which  at  this  lime  conflitntet  the  bulk  of  that  ado- 
nifhitig  crop  which  we  retd  of.  is  to  me  fuffioiently  af- 
certained ; but  whether,  ever  fince  the  firfl  notice  of 
this  graft,  this  fpecies  alone  has  been  the  cultured 
one  in  this  fituatioct,  1 do  not  decide,  but  think  it  a 
imttcr  worthy  of  further  inveiligalion;  fince  it  Ihouli 
feem  that  the  foil  and  fltiiation  arc  in  a peculiar  man* 
ner  adapted  to  certain  plants  of  the  graminous  tribe. 

I t^ferved  thst  a plant  or  two  of  the  plstlarit  nrunJinn- 
«t7,  or  rettl  C/tnarf  graf/,  Hudfon,  p.  2^.  which  by  ac- 
cident were  fent  with  the  above-mentioned  gnf*,  ex- 
ceeded in  the  ihicknefs  and  fiKCiilency  of  the  ft^lk  the 
ordinary  fizc,  and  were  alfu  equal  to  the  do^s  graft  in 
length.'* 

lliefc  exiraflv  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  lay  before 
our  reader*  ; and  we  have  done  it  without  any  ohfer- 
vation  or  comment  of  our  own  j bociufc  wc  wilh  to 
give  them  every  information  which  is  cither  curious  or 
msy  be  ufcfiil : and  with  this  we  reft  fatistied,  not 
widiiug  to  obtrude  our  remarks,  where,  from  the  fcan- 
linefs  of  information  or  the  douhtfulneft  of  the  cafe, 
llicy  cannot  be  made  with  conbdence. 

ORCHESTRA,  in  the  Grecian  theatres,  waa  that 
]»art  of  the  prnfemitm  or  ftage  where  the  chorus  ufed 
to  dance.  In  the  middle  of  it  was  placed  the  »» 
or  The  orcheftra  was  fcmicircular,  and  fur- 

rounded  with  feats.  In  tlie  Roman  theatres  it  made 
no  part  of  the  /renti,  but  anfwcrcd  pretty  nearly  to  the 
pit  in  our  playhoufcs,  heing  taken  up  with  feats  for 
fenators,  mi.'itlrates,  vrfltls^  and  other  perfon*  of  di- 
tlindion.  The  adlurs  never  went  down  into  it.  See 
Thcatxe. 

ORCHIA  tsr,  inflituted  by  Orchius  the  trihune 
in  the  year  of  Rome  566.  In  intention  was  lo  limit 
the  number  of  guefts  that  were  to  be  admitted  at  an 
entertainment ; and  it  alfo  enforced.'that  during  fupper, 
which  was  the  chief  meal  among  the  Romans,  the 
doors  of  every  houfc  (houid  be  left  Open. 

ORCHIS.  FoOL-sTOMss : A genus  of  the  diandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  daft  of  plants}  and 
in  the  natural  method  giving  name  to  the  fcvcnlh  or- 
der, Orchy*.  Its  chara^ersare  thefc:  It  has  a fiagle 
itatk,  with  a vague  flieath,  and  no  empalement;  the 
flower  hath  five  petals,  three  without  and  two  within; 
ll;c  rc^larium  is  of  one  leaf,  fixed  to  the  fide  of  the 
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receptacle,  between  the  divifion  of  the  petal#  \ the  Ordut. 
upper  lip  is  (hort  and  <rt&,  the  uoier  Uige,  broad,  — 
and  fprrading  \ the  tube  is  pendulous,  corniform,  or 
like  a horn,  and  prominent  behind  ; it  bach  two  ikort 
flendcr  flamina,  fitting  upon  the  pointil,  with  ovjI 
eieft  fummits,  fixed  lo  the  upper  lip  of  the  nediarium} 
it  hath  an  ol  hmg  ccmtorled  germcn,  under  the  flowtr, 
with  a fhortftyle,  faflened  to  the  upper  Upuf  the  nco- 
tarium ; the  germen  n.Tcrwirds  turn*  to  aa  ohlnng 
capfule,  with  one  cell,  havin;;  three  keel-ihapcd  vaivci, 
opening  on  the  three  fiJes,  but  jointed  at  top  and  bot- 
tom, filled  with  fmali  feed*  like  djfL  Miller  enume- 
rates 10,  and  Linaaeu*  it  fperie*. 

All  thofi*  forts'of  orchis  deferibed  by  Miller  grow 
wild  in  feveral  p.irli  of  Engbnd,  but  on  account  of 
the  extreme  oddnefs  and  lieauty  of  riidr  flower*,  dc- 
ferve  a place  in  every  good  garden  ; and  the  reafou  of 
their  not  being  cultivated  in  gardens,  proceeds  from 
the  difHcuitr  ot  tranfplanting  them  : though  this  may 
he  eafily  overcome,  where  a perfon  has  an  opponuoi- 
ty  of  marking  their  roots,  in  their  time  of  flowering, 
and  letting  them  remain  until  their  leaves  are  decayed, 
when  they  msy  be  tranfplantcJ  with  fafety  ; for  it  is  the 
fame  with  molt  forts  of  bulbous  or  fleihy-rooted  plants, 
which,  if  tranfplanced  before  their  leaves  decay,  fcldooi 
live,  notwithllanding  you  preferve  a Urge  ball  of  eiitb 
■Lout  them  ; for  the  extreme  parts  of  their  fibres  ex- 
tend to  a great  depth  in  the  ground,  from  whence 
they  receive  their  noiirithment,  which  if  broken  or  da- 
mage! by  taking  up  their  roots,  feldom  thrive  after; 
for  though  they  may  fomeiimcs  remain  alive  a year  or 
two,  yet  they  grow  werker  until  they  qnite  decay  ; 
which  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  tulips,  frhiilaria*,  and  other 
bulbous  roots.  But  if  their  foU  and  fituation  be  adapt- 
ed to  their  various  forts,  they  will  thrive  and  contioue 
feveral  years,  and  during  thdr  feafoo  of  flowering  will 
afford  as  great  varieties  as  any  flowers  which  are  at 
prefent  cultivated. 

The  moft  remarkable  fpecies  are  the  following : 

I.  The  mafcula,  or  male  fool-ftonea,  hath  a root  com- 
pofed  of  two  bulbs,  crowned  with  oblong,  broad, 
fputted  leaves ; upright- ftalkt,  a foot  high;  garnilhed  cccxuc 
with  one  or  two  narrow  araplexicaule  leaves;  and  ter- 
minated by  a long  fpike  of  rcildilh  purple  flowers,  ha- 
ving the  petals  refiexed  backward  ; a quadrilobed  ere- 
nated  lip  to  the  neCtariura,  and  an  obtufe  horn.  The 
flowers  of  this  fpecies  pofief#  a very  agreeable  odour. 

The  orchis  mafcula,  Lin.  fp.  pi.  it  the  moft  valuable ; 
although  the  routs  of  feme  of  tlic  palmated  forts,  par- 
tic  uiarTy  of  the  orebis  latifolia,  are  found  to  anfwcr  al- 
motl  equnlJy  well. 

2.  The  mono,  or  female  orchis,  hath  a doable  bul- 
bons  root,  crowned  with  oblong,  ribbed,  fpreading 
leaves ; cre^t  flower-ftalks,  eight  or  ten  inches  high ; 
gamifhed  with  a few  amplexicaule  leaves;  and  termi- 
nated by  a Ihoit  loofe  fpike  of  flowers,  having  conni- 
vent  petals,  a quadiifid  ertnated  lip  to  the  nc^arium, 
and  an  ohtufe  horn. 

3.  The  miiitaris,  or  man-nrehis,  hath  a douUe  bul- 
bous root,  crowned  with  oblong  amplexicaole  leaves; 
cfctt  fiower-fttlks,  eight  or  ten  inches  high  ; lermi- 
nated  by  a loofe  fpike  of  afti-colourcd  and  letldilh 
flowers,  having  confluent  petals;  a quioquefid,  rough, 
fpsltcd  lip  to  the  netbrium,  and  an  cblufc  horn.  The 
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Ortliii  ftru^iiw  of  the  flo«ren  cxbibit  the  of  a naked 

M OMB ; and  are  often  of  different  colour#  in  the  fame 
Of^cil  ^ A3  aik  colour^  redt  hrowny  tad  dark  ffriped. 

C^turt  ttnd  Propertift.  AU  the  orchifc#  are  very 
hardy  perennimhif  with  hulbou#  fleffiy  root#.  The 
flower#  appear  in  May»  June,  and  July,  but  princi* 
pally  io  June : their  anode  of  Aowenog  i#  univcrtally 
in  fptke#,  naay  flower#  in  each  fpike;  and  each  flower 
if  compofed  of  fire  petals  la  two  fcrici,  and  a nc^- 
rium.  The  fe»fon  for  removing  them  I#  in  fummer, 
after  they  have  done  flowering,  when  their  leaves  and 
flalks  decay  t plant  them  three  inchci  deep,  and  let 
them  remain  undiffurbed  fcveral  years  ; for  the  lefs 
they  are  removed,  the  ftronger  they  will  flower. 

The  root#  of  all  the  f(>ecle#  have  a remarkahle  rt- 
femlilance  to  the  ferotum  of  animal#,  whence  the 
aarne.  Thi#  plant  floordhes  io  various  part#  of  £u« 
rope  and  Afta,  and  grows  in  our  country  fpontane* 
oufly,  and  in  great  abundance.  It  is  afflJuoufljr  cul- 
tivate in  the  Eafl ; and  the  root  of  it  form#  a conil- 
derable  part  of  the  diet  of  the  inhabitant#  of  Turkey, 
Peril#,  and  Syria.  From  it  i#  made  the  alimentary 
powder  caHed  sALtr;  which,  prepared  from  foreign 
root#,  i#  fold  at  five  or  fix  ihililogi  per  pound,  though 
k might  be  furoillied  by  ourfelve#  at  the  fiaih  pail  of 
that  price,  if  wr  chofe  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
cuKure  of  tkit  plant.  The  orchis  maLuU  if  ttic  mntl 
valued  for  this  purpose.  A dry  and  not  very  fertile 
foil  is  bell  adapted  to  it#  growth. 

The  properell  lime  for  grilhcring  the  roots,  ii  when 
the  feed  if  formed,  and  the  ftalk  is  ready  to  uU  ; l«e- 
caufe  the  new  bulb,  of  which  the  falcp  if  made,  is 
then  arnvcil  to  it#  full  maturity,  and  miy  be  diffio* 

• guiffied  from  the  old  one,  by  a white  bud  riling  from 
the  top  of  it,  whicli  i#  the  germ  uf  the  orJiis  of  the 
fucceeding  year. 

The  culture  of  the  orchis  is  an  ob)e£f  highly  de- 
fervtog  of  encouragement  from  all  the  lovers  of  agri- 
culture. And  as  the  root,  if  introduced  into  com- 
mon ufe,  would  furoidi  a cheap,  whulcfome,  and  mofl 
mrtritiou#  article  of  diet,  the  growth  of  it  would  be 
fiiificieBtly  profitable  to  tlie  farmer.  Sec  Sala^. 

ORCUS,  god  of  the  infernal  regions,  the  fame 
with  Pluto,  fo  call.d  from  the  Greek  word  fig- 
nifying  a **  tomb  or  fepulchrc,''  or  from  **  an 
D#^  by  the  river  Styx.*'  The  aadents  gave  this 
name  to  all  the  divioitlea  of  the  infernal  region#, 
even  to  Cerberu#.  There  was  a liver  of  the  fame 
name  in  'Phefialy,  which  took  its  rife  from  the 
m.irlhes  of  the  Styx,  and  the  watersof  which  were  fo 
thick  that  they  floated  like  oil  upon  the  fiirfice  of  the 
river  Peoens,  into  which  they  difeharged  themfelvet. 
Thi#  river  pro*  ably  fiiggefted  to  the  poets  the  idea  of 
the  infernal  abodes,  which  tfiey  denomiiuLed  Oniu. 
Tfaif  deity  h#«  been  confounded  with  Cburou:  he  had 
at  em  pie  at  Rome. 

ORDEAL,  an  ancient  form  of  trial.  See  Txial. 
— It  was  an  appeal  U the  iaameJiate  interpofiuon  uf 


divine  power,  tod  wa#  peculiarly  diflioguilhcj  hy  the  Ordeal, 
appclhtion  of  JuJinum  Dei ; and  fometimes  vu^iiaru  — 
purgatiof  to  diflinguifh  it  from  the  canonical  purga- 
tion, which  was  by  the  o^th  of  the  party,  ‘rhefe 
were  two  fort#  of  it  more  common  than  the  red,  at 
hail  in  Europe,  fire  ordcal,  and  watcr-orJcal.  7'nc  for- 
mer waf  confined  to  perfons  of  higher  rank,  the  Intier 
to  the  common  people.  Both  thefe  might  be  performed 
by  deputy ; but  the  priocipi!  was  to  anfwcr  for  the 
fuccefs  of  the  trial  \ the  deputy  only  venturing  feme 
corponil  pain,  for  hire  or  perhaps  for  friendfhip. 

That  the  purgation  by  ordc-al,  of  fame  one  kind  or 
other,  i#  very  ancient,  admits  not  of  a doubt ; and  that 
it  was  very  n.'^ivcrfal  in  the  times  of  fupcrilitiuus  bar. 
baiity,  is  equally  certain.  It  feems  even  to  have  been 
known  to  tlie  ancient  Creeks:  for  in  the  Antigone 
of  Sophocles,  a perfon  fafpeded  by  Creon  of  a mlf- 
dcmciiiour,  declares  himfelf  ready  **  to  handle  hot 
iron  and  to  walk  over  fire*'  in  order  to  manifefl  his 
innocence  ; which  the  fch^iail  tells  us  wus  tlien 
a very  ufual  purgation.  And  Grotius  gives  us  tniiny 
inllanccs  of  water-ordeal  in  Biihyni:),  Sardinia,  aud 
other  places.  It  feeiiii,  however,  to  be  carried  to  a 
greater  height  among  the  Hindoos,  llian  ever  it  has 
been  in  any  nation  or  among  any  people  however  rude 
or  barbarous;  for  in  a paper  of  the  Afiatic  Refvarches 
communicated  by  the  .celebrated  Warren  Huffing*, 

Efq  { we  find  that  the  truillj  ord/#/ among  them' is  con* 
dueled  in  nine  different  ways  : firff,  by  the  babnee  ; fe- 
condly,  by  fire  ; thirdly,  by  warcr ; fourthly,  by  poifon  ; 
fiftUy,  by  the  Coflta,  or  water  in  which  an  idol  has 
been  wafhed  ; fi*thiy,hy  rice  j fcvemhly,  by  boiling  oil  \ 
eighthly,  by  red  hot  iron  ; ninthly,  by  images. 

I.  Ordeal  by  the  balance  Is  thus  performed.  The 
beam  hrving  been  previoufiy  ndjulltd,  the  cord  fixed, 
and  both  fcalis  made  pcricflly  even,  the  perfon  ac- 
cufed  and  a Pandit  fall  a whole  day  ; then,  after  the 
accuied  has  been  bathed  in  facred  water,  the  homa^ 

Of  oblation,  prefenled  to  fire,  and  the  deities  worlhip- 
ped,  he  is  carefully  weighed  ; and,  when  he  is  taken 
out  of  the  feafe,  the  Pandits  jKoffrate  themfelves  be- 
fore it,  pronounce  a certain  menira  or  incantation, 
agreeably  to  the  Siilras,  and,  having  written  the  fuK- 
flance  of  the  accufatiun  on  a piece  of  pxper,  bind  it 
on  hia  head.  Six  minutes  alter,  they  p‘avc  him  again 
in  the  feale  j and,  if  he  weigh  more  than  before,  he 
is  held  guilty  ; if  lefs,  innocent  j if  exa^ly  the  fame, 
he  muff  be  weighed  a third  time  ; when,  a»  it  is  writ* 
ten  in  the  AfUa</lera^  there  will  certainly  be  a diffe- 
rence in  his  weight.  Should  the  balanoe,  though 
well  fixed,  break  down,  this  would  be  confidcred  as  a * 
proof  of  his  guilt. 

II.  For  the  fire-ordeal,  an  excavation,  nine  hinds 
long,  two  fpans  broad,  and  one  fpan  deep,  U ma  le  v\ 
the  ground,  and  filled  with  a fire  of  pippal  wood  : in- 
tu  this  the  perfon  accufed  mull  walk  bvc  footeil;  and, 
if  his  foot  he  unhurt,  they  hold  him  hlamclcA  ; if 
burned,  guilty  (a). 

3O2  lU- 


(a)  In  Europe  firc-ordeal  wa#  performed  either  by  taking  up  in  the  hand,  unhurt,  a picrc  of  red-hot  iron, 
one,  two,  or  three  pound#  weight ; nr  elfc  by  walking,  barefoot,  and  blindfold,  over  nine  red-hot  plough- 
Aares,  laid  leogthwife  at  unequal  diAaocc#  : and  the  party. efcaped  being  hurt,  he  was  adjudged  lunoccnt  ; 
1)ut  if  H happened  otberwUc,  ai  without  collufioo  it  ofually  did,  he  was  then  condemueii  as  guilty.  How- 
ever, by  this  latter  method  Queen  Eausa,  the  moUicr  of  Edward  the  Cunfeffar,  (3  mcoiioned  to  have  clear 
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TII.  W*ter  oidcRl  {»  performciJ  by  cnuSng  the  per* 
Ton  accufed  to  (Lmd  in  a rufiiciere  depth  of  water,  ci. 
thcr  flowing  or  lla^nant,  to  reach  his  nairel  { but  care 
ibould  be  taken,  that  no  ravenoua  animal  be  in  it, 
and  that  it  be  not  moved  by  much  atr:  a brahimn  i« 
then  (brewed  to  go  into  the  water,  holding  a (la(T  in 
his  hand  ; and  a fol  tier  fhoots  three  arrows  on  dry 
ground  from  a bow  of  cane:  a roan  is  next  difpatched 
to  bring  the  arrow  which  has  been  (hut  faithdl^  anl, 
after  he  has  taken  it  up,  another  is  ordered  to  run 
from  the  edge  of  the  water;  at  which  infiint  the 
perfon  accufed  is  told  to  grafp  the  foot  or  the  flaff  of 
the  brahman,  who  {lands  near  him  in  the  water,  and 
immediately  to  dive  into  it.  He  rouft  remain  nnJcr 
water,  till  the  two  men,  who  went  to  fetch  the  ar- 
rows, are  returned;  for,  if  he  raife  his  head  or  body 
above  the  furfacc,  before  the  arrows  are  brought  back, 
his  guilt  is  coDudered  as  fully  proved.  In  the  villages 
near  Benares,  it  is  the  pra^ice  fur  the  perfon  who  is 
to  be  tried  by  this  kind  of  ordeal,  to  Hand  in  water 
up  to  his  navel,  and  tbeo,  holding  the  foot  of  a brah- 
man, to  dive  under  it  as  long  as  a nnn  can  walk  50 
paces  very  gently  ; if,  before  the  man  has  walked 
thus  far,  the  accufed  rife  above  the  water,  he  is  con- 
demned i if  not,  acquitted  (b;. 

IV.  There  arc  two  forts  of  trial  by  poifon  ; firft, 
the  Pandits  having  performed  their  lioma,  and  the 
pri  foil  accufed  his  ablution,  two  re/ti-i  titid  a half,  or 
feveu  barley-corns,  of  vj/lana^a,  a potfunous  root,  or 


of faiu'hya^  that  is,  white  arfenie,  are  mUed  id  eight 
majfxut  ^or  64.  rr/zir,  of  ciaritied  butter,  which  the 
accufed  mufl  eat  from  the  hand  of  a brahman  r if 
the  poifon  produce  no  viable  effed,  he  is  abfolved ; 
otherwife,  condemned.  Secondly,  the  hooded  fnake, 
called  is  thrown  into  a deep  earthen  pot,  into 
which  is  dropped  a ring,  a fcal,  or  a coin : this  the 
perfon  a^cufe  J is  orJered  to  take  out  with  his  hand ; 
and,  if  the  ferpent  bite  him,  he  is  pronounced  guilty; 
if  not,  innocent. 

V.  Trial  by  the  cofha  is  as  follows : the  accufed  is 
made  to  drink  three  draughts  of  the  water,  in  which 
the  images  of  the  luo,  of  devi,  and  other  deities,  have 
been  walhed  for  that  purpofe  ; and  if,  within  14  dayi, 
he  h'«s  any  iteknefs  or  iaiifpoliuon,  his  crime  is  cou> 
hJered  as  provtd. 

VI.  When  fcvcral  perfoni  are  fufpe^ed  of  thcft» 

Tome  dry  nee  is  weighed  with  the  f^red  Hone  callc.1 
fal^ram^  or  certain Jioca»  are  read  over  it;  after  which 
the  fufpeded  perfoos  are  fcvcrally  ordered  to  chew  a. 
quantity  of  it : as  foon  as  they  have  chewed  it,  they 
are  to  throw  it  on  fome  leaves  of  or,  it  none 

be  at  hand,  on  fume  b^hurja  potra^  or  bark  of  a tree 
from  Nepal  or  Cathoiir.  i'he  man,  from  whofe  mouth 
the  rice  comes  dry  or  iliioed  with  blood,  is  boldea 
guilty,  the  relt  are  acqu  tied. 

VI I.  'i’he  ordeal  by  iKd  mi  is  very  fimple  : when  it 
is  heated  fufhcicntly,  the  accufed  thruUs  bis  baud  into 
it;  and,  if  he  be  not  burned,  is  held  innocent (c). 

vm 
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ed  her  chara£lcr,  when  fufpe^lcd  of  familiarity  with  Alwyn  bithopof  Winchcflcr.  The  firft  account  we  hive 
of  ChriHions  appealing  to  the  fire-urdcal,  as  a proof  of  their  innocence,  is  that  of  Simplicius,  biihop  of  Au* 
tun,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century.  This  prelate,  as  the  tlory  is  related,  before  his  promotion  to  the  epif- 
copal  order,  had  married  a wife,  who  loved  him  tenderly,  and  who,  unwilling  to  quit  him  after  his  advance* 
ment,  continued  to  fleep  in  the  fame  chamber  with  him.  The  fan^ity  of  Simplicius  fullered,  at  leall  in  the 
voice  of  lame,  by  the  conHancy  of  his  wife^s  aflcdlion  ; and  it  was  rumoured  about,  that  the  holy  mao, 
though  a biihop,  perlliled,  in  oppofitlon  to  the  ecclcfiaHical  canons,  to  tatle  the  fweets  of  matrimony : upon 
which  bis  wife,  in  the  prcfence  of  a great  concourfc  of  people,  took  up  a conliderable  quantity  of  buruing 
roab,  which  (he  held  in  her  cloaths,  and  applied  to  her  breads,  without  the  hall  hurt  to  her  perfon  or  her 
garments,  as  the  legend  fays ; and  her  example  being  followed  l-y  her  hulband  with  the  like  fuccefs,  the  llUy 
iiiultitude  admired  the  minde,  and  proclaimed  the  innocence  of  the  loving  pair.  A fimiUr  trick  w.-.s  play- 
ed by  St  Brice,  in  the  fifth  century.  Mujh.  Etcl.  Hiji.  v.  2. 

(a)  A very  peculiar  fpecies  of  waicr-ordcal  is  faid  to  prevail  among  the  Indians  on  the  coatl  of  Malabar. 
A perfon  accufed  of  an  enormous  crime  is  obliged  to  fwim  over  a large  river  aoounding  with  crocodiles;  aud 
if  he  ekapes  unhurt,  he  if  efteemed  innocent. 

At  Siam,  bellies  the  ufual  rocthoi!s  of  fire  and  water  ordeal,  both  parties  arc  fometimet  expofed  to  the 
fury  of  a tiger  let  loofe  for  that  purpofe  ; and  if  the  bead  fpares  either,  that  perfon  is  accounted  ioaocent ; 
if  neither,  both  are  held  to  be  guilty ; but  if  he  fpares  both,  the  trial  is  incomplete,  and  they  proceed  to  a 
more  certain  criterion. 

Jn  Europe  water-ordeal  was  performed,  either  by  plunging  the  bare  arm  up  to  the  elbow  in  boiling-water, 
and  cfcapiog  unhurt  thereby,  or  by  calling  the  perfon  fufpeded  into  a river  or  p«nd  of  cold  water  ; and  if 
he  lloatcd  therein  without  any  adlion  of  fwimming,  it  was  deemed  an  evidence  of  his  guilt ; but  if  be  funk, 
he  was  acquitted.  It  is  eafy  to  trace  out  the  traditional  relics  of  this  water-ordeal,  in  the  ignorant  barba* 
riiy  Hill  pra^tlfcJ  in  many  countiict  todifeover  witches,  by  calling  them  into  a pool  of  water,  and  drowning 
them  to  prove  their  innocence.  Aud  in  the  Eatlem  empire  the  liie-onleal  was  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe  by 
the  emperor  Tbeodoie  Lafearis;  who,  attributing  his  ficknefs  to  magic,  caufed  all  thofc  whom  he  fufpeded 
to  handle  the  hot  iron:  thus  joining  (as  baa  been  well  remarked)  to  the  moll  dubious  crime  in  the  world, 
the  moil  dubiaus  proof  of  innocence. 

(c)  'rbis  fpecics  of  trial  by  ordeal  is  thus  performed  : The  ground  appointed  fnr  the  trial  is  cleared  and  rubbed 
with  cow-duQg  ; and  the  next  day  at  fun-rife  the  PanJit  worlhips  Ganela  or  the  Hindoo  Janos,  prefents  hti  obla- 
tions, and  pays  adoration  to  other  deities,  conformably  to  the  Snjha : then  having  read  the  incantation  prefenbed, 
he  places  a round  pan  of  gold,  filvtr,  copper,  iron,  or  cUy,  with  a diameter  of  fixteen  finger?,  and  four  fingci  1 Jeep: 
and  throws  into  it  one /tr,  or  eighty  j/cfa  weight,  of  clirificd  butter  or  oil  of  JtJammm*  After  thia  a ring  of 
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Onk^.  Vni.  Tn  the  fame  manncTt  they  make  an  r>m  W/, 
» or  the  ktad  of  a lantt,  re<i«bot(  and  place  It  in  the 
hands  ai  the  perfon  accufcd  ( who,  if  it  burn  him  nut, 
iajudgcd  guihler«. 

IX.  To  perform  the  ordeal  by  dharmarcbt  which  la 
the  name  of  the  Jloea  apprapriated  to  this  mode  of  trial, 
either  an  image,  named  DbarmOt  or  the  genius  of  juf* 
tree,  is  made  of  filrer,  and  another,  called  jldharma^  of 
cby  or  iron,  both  of  which  are  thrown  into  a hrge 
earthen  jar;  and  the  accufed  having  thrull  his  hand 
into  it,  is  acquitted  if  he  bring  out  the  filver  image, 
but  coudtomed  if  he  draw  foith  the  iron  ; or,  the  ii* 
gure  of  a deity  is  painted  on  white  cloth,  and  atiothtr 
on  black ; the  hrii  of  which  they  name  tiharmoy  and 
the  fecond  ad^uirma:  thefe  are  fevcraliy  rolled  op  in  cow- 
dung,  and  thrown  into  a large  jar  without  having  over 
been  (hown  to  the  accufed  ; who  mud  put  his  baud 
into  the  Jar,  and  is  acquitted  or  conviaetl  as  he  draws 
out  the  hgure  on  white  or  on  bltck  cloth. 

'rhough  we  have  ptoceeded  thus  far,  we  have  not 
exhauded  Mr  Hattings's  communiention.  He  goes 
on  to  (how  (to  greater  extent  than  our  limits  permit 
us  to  follo^v  him)  the  manner  in  which  each  ordrul 
abovementioned  was  executed,  giving  examples,  and 
unfolding  other  particulars  of  ferae  importance  in  de- 
veloping the  nature  of  thefe  barbarous  culloms.  For 
thefe  particulars,  however,  we  mud  refer  to  the  book 
iifelf.  But  as  this  fubjedt  uoquellionably  occupies  an 
important  department  in  the  hiilory  of  human  fuper- 
Aitioo,  we  (hall  giNX  the  Indian  law  of  ordeal  (rom  (he 
(ame  paper;  when  we  (hall  introdu'C  fome  further 
paiticulars  conceroiug  this  extraordinary  codom, 
which  are  not  to  be  f-jimd  in  the  above  account,  but 
which  deferve  to  be  noticed. 

“ 1.  7'he  balance,  (ire,  water,  pcifoa,  the  idol — thefe 
arc  the  ordeals  ufed  here  below  for  the  proof  of  inno- 
cence, when  the  accufatioos  are  heavy,  and  when  the 
accufer  offers  to  haxard  a muldi  (if  fie  (hould  fail)  : 

2.  Or  one  party  may  be  tried,  if  he  pleafe,  by  or- 
deal, and  the  other  mud  thru  rillc  an  amcicement ; 
but  the  trial  may  take  place  even  without  any  wa,^er, 
if  the  crime  committed  be  injurious  to  the  prince. 

3.  The  fovercign,  having  fummoned  the  accufed 
while  his  ciothes  are  yet  moift  from  bathing,  at  fun- 
nfe,  before  be  has  broken  his  fall,  (had’  caufe  all  trials 
by  ordeal  to  be  condudled  in  the  prefence  of  Brahmam* 

4.  The  balance  is  for  women,  children,  old  men, 
the  blind,  the  lame,  Dr^hmatUy  and  the  Tick  ; for  the 
Sutiray  fire  or  water,  or  feven  barley-corns  of  poifoo. 


$.  Uolefs  the  lofs  of  the  accufer  amount  to  a thou-  Ordrst. 
fand  pieces  of  ftlver,  the  accufed  mud  not  be  tried  by 
the  red-hot  ball,  nor  by  poifon,  nor  by  the  fcales  ; 
but  if  the  ofTence  be  againd  the  king,  or  if  tlie  crime 
be  heinous,  he  mud  acquit  himfclf  by  one  uf  ihofe 
trials  in  all  cafes. 

6.  He  who  h.ii  reconrfe  to  the  balance  muft  be  at- 
tended by  perfuiH  experienced  in  weighing,  and  go 
down  into  one  fcale,  with  an  equal  weight  placed  in 
the  other,  aitd  a groove  (with  water  in  it)  marked  u« 
the  team. 

7*  * Thou,  O balance,  art  the  manfion  of  truth  t 
thou  wad  anciently  contrived  by  deities:  declare  the 
truth,  therefore,  O giver  of  fuccefs,  and  clear  roe  from 
all  fufpicion. 

8.  * If  I am  guilty,  O %’cnerablc  as  my  own  mo- 
ther, then  fink  me  down;  but  if  innocent,  raile  me 
aloft.*  Thus  (hail  he  uddrefs  the  balance. 

9.  If  he  fink  he  is  convicted,  or  if  the  fcalrs  be 
broken  } but  if  the  firing  he  out  broken,  and  he  rife 
aloft,  he  mud  be  acquitted. 

10.  On  the  trial  by  fire,  let  both  hands  of  the  sc- 
cufed  be  rubbed  with  rice  in  the  hulk,  and  well  exa- 
mined : then  let  feven  leaves  of  the  Afan^Cla  (the  re- 
ligious fig  tree)  be  placed  on  them,  and  bound  with 
feven  threads. 

1 1-  * Thou,  O fire,  pervaded  all  beings  ; O caufe 
of  purity,  who  gived  evidence  of  virtue  and  of  fin,  de- 
clare the  truth  in  this  my  band.* 

12.  When  he  has  pronounced  this,  the  pridl  ihall 
place  in  both  his  hands  an  iron  ball,  red-hut,  aud 
weighing  fifty  {o)pal<3i, 

15.  Having  ulun  it,  he  (hall  dep  gradually  mtu 
feven  circles,  each  with  a diamctei  of  fixteen  fingers, 
and  feparated  from  the  n<.xt  by  the  fame  (pace. 

14.  if,  having  cad  away  the  hot  ball,  he  ihall  again 
have  bis  hands  rubbed  with  rice  in  the  hu:l:,  ami  ihall 
(how  them  unburned,  he  wilt  prove  his  inouceocc. 

Should  the  iron  fall  during  the  trial,  or  (hould  a doubt 
arife  (on  the  regularity  of  the  proceedings),  he  muit 
be  tried  a^^aln. 

. 15.  • Preferve  me,  O Varuna,  by  declaring  the 
truth.’  Thus  having  invoked  the  gud  of  waters,  the 
accufcd  (hall  plunge  hts  head  into  the  river  or  pool, 
and  hold  both  thighs  of  a mau,  who  (hall  Hand  in  it 
up  to  his  navel : 

16.  A fwift  tunaer  dull  then  h-idcn  to  fetch  an 
arrow  (liot  at  the  moment  of  his  plunging  ; airj  if, 
while  the  runner  is  goue,  the  pried  (hall  fee  the  head  ^ 


gold,  or  filver,  or  iron,  is  cleaned  and  wafbed  with  water,  and  cad  into  the  oil ; which  they  proceed  to  heat, 
and  when  it  is  very  hot  put  into  it  a freib  leaf  of  pi^paUy  or  of  t when  the  leaf  is  burned,  the  oil  ia 
known  to  be  fulficicntly  hot.  Then,  having  pronounced  a mentra  over  the  oil,  they  order  the  party  accufcd 
to  take  the  ring  out  of  the  pan  ; and  if  he  take  it  out  without  being  burned,  or  without  a bhtler  on  bia 
hand,  bit  innocence  is  confidcred  as  proved  ; if  not,  his  guilt  *. 

(o)  A pala  is  four  tarjhoty  aod  a carjba  eighty  raStcoiy  or  feeds  of  the  Gunga  creepex,  each  weighing  above 
a grain  and  a quarter,  or,  corrcdly,  i^V  gr> 

* Tt  it  rerorte((.  that  this  cuHom,  wiih  fame  fiirht  variations,  fiUt  prcvaila  airiAfig  the  tndian*  on  the  coaA  of  Ma'iliar.  T?  e 
frocefs  there  is  faid  to  begin  after  ihc  accifcd  (erl>>n  has  been  thinroDyhly  wall.ed  iu  the  prcfincc  of  the  pnace  ,-f  the  couiitrj, 
rhe  prieft..  Ac. rhe  pc-t  it  filled  wuh  bei'in<'  lead;  and  the  accufcd  muft  i?ke  the  ring  oat  th-ee  times  fuccsfiivety.  On  ihc 
Ma'abar  eoaft,  rhi*  ordeal  feems  orlp  to  be  uf*<l  when  the  I'crfo  ■ is  accufrd  of  a capital  ,.rimc  ; for  after  the  ] rnctfs  ihc  arm  ia 
^^od  with  doih  and  fealrd;  and  after  (evcral  itays,  b<iri|x  brvught  exit  pnb'icly,  and  the  arm  inipcdlcd,  if  it  u (uund  ourot  ba>- 
iaiufiatitlj  poi  to  death ; if  not,  his  acc-fer  uadetg'Xs  the  Uoic  uul,  and  being  birnt,  forfeushi*  Ulc. 
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Or.UiY  ef  ftccuCed  under  wnur,  be  muft  be  diTchtrged  at 
— » innocent. 

1 7.  * Thott,  O poiftMiy  art  the  chHd  of  Brahrua, 
in  juftice  nnd  in  truth  : c4car  me  then  from  thi« 
heav^  charge,  and,  if  I have  fpoken  trvljr,  beconoe 
ncd^ar  to  me.* 

i().  Saying  thie,  he  (hall  fwallow  thcpolfon  Simgat 
from  the  tree,  which  growa  on  the  mountain  Hima~ 
iaya  ; and  if  he  digeiti  it  without  anv  inflammitioo, 
the  prince  (hall  pronounce  htn  guiltleia. 

19.  Or  the  prieil  ihall  perform  rite*  to  the  image 
of  (ome  tremrndoua  deity  ; and,  having  bathed  the 
idol,  ihaU  make  the  accufi^  to  drink  three  hiodfiiU  of 
the  water  that  has  dropped  from  it : 

20.  If  in  fourteen  days  after  he  fuffer  no  dreadful 
calamity  from  the  aC>  of  the  deity  or  of  the  king,  he 
mull  indubitab^  be  acquitted/* 

The  fupcrQitious  weaknefa  of  mankind,  when  left 
to  themfelves,  ts  atlonilhing.  There  is  indeed  no* 
thing  fo  abfurd  but  they  may  be  made  moll  firmly  to 
hclicve,  nor  fo  impious  but  they  will  do.  Nor  can  a 
more  notorious  inllance  of  the  truth  of  this  aflertion 
tie  pofliMy  given  than  that  of  the  trial  by  ordeal.  The 
grols  abfurdity  as  well  as  impiety  of  pronoumring  a 
man  guilty  unlcfs  he  was  cleared  by  a miracle,  and  of 
capering  thr.t  all  the  powers  uf  nature  Ihould  be  fuf- 
pended  bv  an  immediate  interpofition  of  providence 
to  fave  the  innocent,  whenever  it  was  prcrumptuoufly 
required,  is  fclf-evi.fcnl.  Yet  the  origin  of  it  may  t^e 
traced  R«  well  to  neccfllty  as  to  fuperHitioo  At  the 
time  in  which  it  originated  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
other  countries  of  Europe,  it  was  no  eafjr  matter  for 
an  innocent  prrfon,  when  accufed  of  guilt,  to  get 
himfcif  cleaici  by  the  then  dtaWilhed  niode  of  trisl 
(Sec  Trial).  It  was  therefore  natural  for  fuperfti- 
tion  10  fly  to  Heaven  for  tbofe  tcilimonies  of  inno* 
ccnce  which  the  abfurdity  of  human  laws  often  pre- 
sented men  from  obtaining  in  the  ordinary  way  ; and 
in  this  way  doubtlefs  di-i  the  trial  fiy  ordeal  com- 
mence ; and  ihn*  begun  hy  ncctflitous  fuperftition,  it 
w:«*  follcrcd  by  impious  pricflcraft  and  unjud  power. 
There  was  during  all  the  proccflci  great  room  for 
co-lufton  and  deceit : and  there  can  be  no  queilion  but 
it  was  often  praflifcd  : it  could  t<ot  tberelore  on  any 
account, or  in  any  cafe,  be  a fign  of  innocence  or  of  gnill. 

Befides  thofe  particular  mctho.!i  of  trial  which  we 
hare  already  mentioned,  there  were  fome  few  more 
cninmon  in  European  countries  ] as  the  judicial 
combat— the  ori!eal  of  the  croft  — the  ordeal  of  the 
corftied. 

7*hc  judicial  combat  was  well  fuited  to  the  genius 
and  fpirit  of  tierce  and  warltkc  nations,  and  was  **  we 
-may  rrafonably  cxpefl,  one  of  the  inoli  ancient  and  uni  • 
verfal  modes  of  tritl.  We  know  that  it  was  cxcecdin':ily 
common  in  Germany  in  very  remote  a^ea.  It  wasalfo 
ufed  in  fome  eountric*  00  the  continent  at  pretty  early 
pvrioils : it  is  not,  however,  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Lws  ; sbti  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  uf:d  in  Engla:iJ  till  after  the  Conquefl. 
There  are,  however,  two  remarkable  inilances  of  it 
upon  re  ord,  which  we  fhall  give  in  the  words  of  Dr 
Henry  : **  Ht  nry  de  EfTex,  hereditary  ftandar  j-bcarer 
of  England,  fled  from  a battle  in  Wales,  A.  D.  1158, 
threw  from  him  Use  royal  ftandard,  and  cried  out, 
«ith  others,  that  the  king  was  flaio.  Soae  time  af* 


ter,  he  was  tecofed  of  having  done  this  with  1 trea*  0*dal 
(bn;tble  intention,  by  Robert  de  Moatfoit,  soother  '* 
great  baron,  who  oSered  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  ac- 
cufation  by  combat.  Henry  de  Eflex  denied  the 
charge,  and  accepted  the  challenge.  When  all  prcli* 
minaries  were  adjuiled,  this  combat  was  accordingly 
fought,  in  tise  prcfcoce  of  Henry  11.  and  all  his  court. 

Eflex  was  defeated,  and  capered  to  be  carried  out  to 
immediate  execution.  But  the  king,  wiio  was  no 
friend  to  this  kind  of  trial,  fpared  his  life,  and  con. 
tented  hinafelf  with  conflfcating  hii  eflate,and  making 
him  a monk  in  the  abbey  of  Rcadi^. 

♦*  The  priory  of  Tinmouth,  in  Northumberlaoi, 
was  a cell  of  the  abbey  of  8t  Alban's.  One  Simon 
of  i'inmouth  claimed  a right  to  two  corrodies,  or  the 
maintenance  of  two  perfons  in  the  priory,  which  tlie 
prior  and  monks  denied.  This  caufe  was  brought  be* 
fore  the  abbot  of  St  Alban's,  and  his  court-harun,  who 
appointed  it  to  be  tried  by  combat  on  a certain  day, 
before  him  and  his  baroab  Rolf  Gubion,  prior  of 
Tinmouth,  appeared  at  the  time  .ind  place  appointed, 
attended  by  his  champion,  one  Wihiam  Peguo,  a maa 
of  gigantic  llature.  The  combat  was  foughi,  Pegua 
was  defeated,  and  the  prior  loll  his  caufe  ; at  which 
he  was  fo  much  chagrined,  that  he  immediately  rr- 
(igned  his  ofEcc.  This  Judicial  comb.<t  is  the  more  rr- 
markabic,  that  it  was  fought  in  tae  court  of  a fpiritual 
baron,  and  that  one  of  the  parties  was  a priefl.** 

Wc  need  fcarccly  add,  that  this  dctclUble  form  of 
trial  was  the  foondatiou  of  the  no  Uls  dcU  liable  crime 
of  duelling,  which  to  much  difgraces  our  age  and  na* 
tion  ; which  is  defeudej  only  by  ignorance,  Ullc  bo* 
nour,  and  injuUicc  ; wliich  is  a rclick  of  bsiharous  fu- 
perlliiion  \ and  which  w as  abfolutely  unknown  to  thofe 
brave  and  generoui  nations,  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
which  it  is  fo  much  the  faihiou  to  admire,  and  who  in 
this  particular  fo  well  mcrtl  our  imttnion.  See  Dutu 
It  was  fo  much  the  coltom  in  the  middle  ages  of 
Chntlianity,  to  refped  the  crofs  even  to  fupcrflitioQ, 
that  it  would  have  been  iiulced  wonderful  if  the  fame 
ignorant  bigotry  had  not  converted  it  into  an  ordeal : 
accordin^dy  we  finJ  it  ufei  fur  this  piirpofe,  in  fo 
many  difltrcni  ways  as  almotl  to  preciu  ie  defeription. 

Wc  ihail  how.'ver  tranferihe,  for  the  Utisfacliioci  of 
our  reader*,  Dr  Henry's  ac  ount  of  it,  and  of  the 
corfned  ; *•  hn  criminal  trials,  the  judgment  of  the 
cruft  was  commonly  thus  conducted.  When  the  pri- 
loncr  had  dccUrcd  his  innocence  upon  oath,  and  ap* 
pealed  to  th  judgment  ot  the  crofe,  two  flicks  svere 
prepared  exactly  like  one  another ; the  ligiirc  of  the 
crofs  w^t  cut  on  one  of  th  fe  flicks,  and  nothiug  on 
the  other:  each  of  thcTii  w*as  then  wrapped  up  in  a 
quantity  of  fine  white  word,  and  Uid  on  the  alur,  or 
on  tke  relickiol  the  taints;  after  w hich  a Ddenin  prayer 
was  put  up  to  Gotl,  that  he  would  be  plaaled  to  drf- 
cover  by  cvi.ient  hpaa,  whethei  the  pnibner  was  in- 
nocent or  guilty.  I'hefc  foleimiitirs  being  liuidied,  a 
priefl  approached  the  alt&r,  and  took  up  one  of  the 
Hicks,  which  was  uncovered  with  much  anxiety.  If 
it  wa^  the  flick  marked  with  the  crufi,  the  pnfuaer 
was  pronounced  miKKent ; if  it  was  tlic  other,  he  wjs 
declared  guilty.  VSThen  the  judgment  of  the  crofs  was 
appealed  to  iu  civil  caufes,  the  iruJ  was  coaJuvlcd  in 
this  manner  : The  judges,  parlies,  and  all  concerned, 
being  sfTcinblcd  to  a church,  each  of  the  parties  chafe 

a prtcil. 
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a the*youngf{l  tnd  (loutefl  that  he  coold  6nd»  red-hot  balli  of  I'rao,  and  walking  upon  burnin 

to  He  hit  repiefcntative  in  the  trial.  'Fhcfe  rcprefenta-  ploughlhares  without  rccei?ing  the  Icaft  injury.  Many 
tlvei  were  then  placed  one  on  esch  fide  of  fome  fpmoui  learned  men  hare  been  much  piitr.led  to  account  for  ' ~ 
cnifinx  ( and  at  a fi^nal  giver,  they  both  at  once  this,  and  difpofed  to  think  that  Providence  gracioiif' 
Arctched  their  aims  at  full  length,  fo  as  to  form  a ly  iuierpofed,  in  a miraculoua  manner,  for  the  prefer- 
crof«  with  their  body.  In  th*a  pamful  pofturc  they  valion  of  injured  innocence.  But  if  we  examine  every 
continued  to  (l»nd  while  divine  fervicewa^  ptrforming;  circumilance  of  thefe  fiery  ordeals  with  due  attention^ 
anvi  the  party  whofe  reprefenuiive  dropped  his  arms  wc  fhall  fee  fufficient  reafon  to  fufpcA  that  the  whole 
firfl  loft  hit  caufe.  w.it  a grofs  impoittion  on  the  credulity  of  mankind. 

**  The  corfned,  or  the  confeerated  bread  and  cheefc.  The  acciifed  iKrfon  was  committed  wholly  to  the 
w?s  the  ordcTil  to  whi'*h  the  clergy  commonly  appealed  prieft  who  was  to  perform  the  ceremony  three  day* 
when  they  were  a.xufed  of  any  crimes  ; in  which  they  before  the  trial,  in  which  he  ha  1 time  enough  to  bar- 
a^cd  a Vfry  prudent  part,  as  it  was  attended  with  no  pain  with  him  for  his  deliverance,  and  give  him  in- 
dattger  or  inconvcniency.  This  ordeal  was  performed  ftruclioni  how  to  a^l  his  part.  On  the  day  of  trial, 
in  this  manner;  A piece  of  barley  bread,  tnd  a piece  no  perfon  was  permitted  to  enter  the  churth  but  the 
of  cheefe,  were  laid  upon  the  altar,  over  which  a prieft  prieil  and  the  accufed  till  after  the  iron  was  Iieated, 
pronounced  certain  conjurations,  and  prayed  with  great  wdien  twelve  frsen.’s  of  the  accufer,  and  twelve  of  the 
fervency,  that  if  the  perfon  accufed  was  guilty,  God  accufed,  and  no  more,  were  admitted,  and  ranged 
would  fend  his  angel  Gabriel  to  flop  his  throat,  that  along  the  wall  on  each  fide  of  the  church,  atarefped- 
he  might  not  he  able  to  fwailow  that  bread  and  cheefe.  ful  diftance.  After  the  iron  was  tak>*D  out  of  the  fire, 

Thefe  prayers  being  ended,  the  culprit  appn^ached  the  feveral  prayers  were  fair! ; the  actufed  drank  a cup  of 
altar,  took  up  the  bread  and  cheefe,  and  began  to  cat  holy  wjter,  and  fprinkled  his  hand  with  it,  which 
it.  if  he  fwilluwed  freely,  he  was  dech^red  Innocent;  might  t:ike  a confiderible  time,  if  the  prieft  was  indul* 
but  if  It  lluck  in  his  throat,  and  be  could  not  fwallow,  gent.  The  fpacc  of  nine  feet  was  meafurtd  by  the 
(which  we  miy  prcfiime  fcldom  or  never  h'^ppened),  accufed  himfelf  with  hti  own  feet,  aifd  he  would  pro- 
he  was  pronounced  guilty.”  bably  give  but  fcanty  mcafure.  He  was  obliged  only 

There  were  befidcs  thefe  a variety  of  other  ordials  to  touch  one  of  the  marks  with  the  toe  of  his  right 
pn^lfed  In  Chriflian  countries,  many  of  which  retain  foot,  and  allowed  to  ftretch  the  other  foot  as  far  lu* 
the  fame  names  as  among  Pag.inf,  and  differ  only  in  wards  the  other  mark  as  he  could,  fo  that  the  convey* 
the  mode  of  execution.  In  all  nations  of  Cbriftians  ance  was  almoft  inftantaneous.  Hit  hand  was  not  im- 


where  thofe  trials  wete  oCed,  we  find  the  clergy  enga-  mediately  examined,  but  wrapped  tn  a cloth  prepared 
fed  In  them.  Indeed,  in  Ungiand,  fo  late  as  King  for  that  purpofe  three  days.  May  \re  not  then,  from 
John’s  time,  we  find  grants  to  the  hllhops  and  cltrgy  all  thefe  precautions,  fufpetl  that  thefe  priefts  were  In 
to  ufc  the  Jutlich$m  ferru  agu^e,  ei  ignh.  An.l,  both  io  pofTclHon  of  fome  fecrel  that  fccurc.d  the  hand  from 
England  and  Sweden,  the  clergy  prefided  at  this  trial,  the  imprefllons  of  fuch  a momentary  touch  of  hot 
sod  it  was  only  performed  in  the  churches  or  In  other  iron,  or  removed  all  appearances  of  thefe  impreflions 
confccrated  ground  : for  which  Stiernbook  g'ves  the  in  three  days ; and  that  they  made  ufc  of  this  fccrcc 
reafon,  A^on  dtu  «>yvr#  ct  labftrit  prtirxm  ,•  femptr  when  they  faw  reafon  ? Such  readers  as  are  curious  In 
nsim  oh  ^fmodi afigurJ  tucri  facerth tihut  olvcnit’  matters  of  this  kind  may  find  two  different  dire^ions 
hat.  But,  to  give  it  its  due  praife,  we  find  the  canon  for  making  ointments  that  will  have  this  effed,  In  the 
law  very  early  declaring  agatuft  trial  by  ordeal,  or  work  here  quoted -f.  Wliat  greatly  ftrengthens  thefe />»  Cujiyf, 
vulgorii  purj^atioy  as  being  the  fabric  of  the  devil,  furpiclons  is,  that  we  meet  with  no  example  of  nnyt?/^.  t.3» 
cum  Jtt  contra  ftraceftfum  Dommit  Pion  teatahit  D(,minum  champion  of  the  church  who  fuffered  the  leaft  Injury  I’*  397* 
Dewm  tuum.  Upon  this  authority,  though  the  canons  from  the  touch  of  hot  iron  in  this  ordeal ; but  when 
themfclvcs  were  of  no  validity  in  England,  tt  was  any  one  was  fo  fool  hardy  as  to  appeal  to  ft,  or  to  that 
thought  proper  (as  had  been  done  in  Denmark  above  of  hot  water,  with  a view  to  deprive  the  church  of 
a centwry  before)  to  difufe  and  abolifh  this  trial  entire-  any  of  her  pofTeffions,  he  never  failed  to  burn  his 
ly  in  our  courts  of  juftice,  by  an  a^  of  p.irliament  in  fingrrt,  and  lufc  his  caufe.” 

3 Hen.  1 II.  according  to  Sir  Ldwarxl  Coke,  or  rather  ORDER,  in  architedure,  is  a fyftom  of  the  feveral 
by  an  order  of  the  king  tn  council.  members,  omament.'i,  aad  proportions  of  columns  and 

It  may  ftlll  perhaps  be  a p*>Jluhtum  wiib  fume  of  our  pilaflers;  or  a regular  arrangement  of  the  projcAing 
readers  how  tke  efiedt  of  thefe  trials  were  evaded,  and  parts  of  a bnilding,  cfpccially  the  column,  fo  as  to 
how  it  was  poflihle  to  appear  to  do,  what  we  know  form  one  beautiful  whole.  See  Architecture,  Ch.ip: 
could  not  be  really  done,  without  material  injury  to  <•  Tart  i.  page  23.4,  &c. 

the  perfons  concerned  : and  here  we  find  the  fubjedt  Order  is  alfo  ufed  for  a divifion  or  clafs  of  any 
fo  well  handled  by  the  learned  hiftorian  whom  we  thing:  thus  the  tribe  of  animals  called /'in/r,  Is  fuL'di* 
have  already  quoted,  as  far  as  concerns  the  ordeals  la  vided  into  fix  ordcis.  See  ORNtTKOLOcy,  Ztigtoav, 
ancient  Britain,  which  mutatu  mutandit  will  anfwer  for  &c. 

othera,  that  we  ftiall  finifti  the  article,  which  has  al-  Ordrh,  in  rhrtoric,  it  the  placing  of  each  word 

rcadv  extended  we  fear  to  too  great  a length,  tn  his  and  member  of  a fentence  In  luch  a manner,  as  will 

words : “ If  we  fuppofe  that  few  or  none  eicapedcon-  moil  contribute  to  the  force,  beauty,  or  evidence  of 

vifrion  who  expofed  themfelvcs  to  thofe  fiery  trials,  the  vHiole ; according  to  the  genius  and  eultoin  of 

we  (hall  be  very  much  miftaken.  For  the  hiiloriei  of  dificrenl  langua;'es.  With  rc  '■arJ  to  order,  we  may 

thofe  times  contain  innumerable  examples  of  perfons  ohfcrvt  in  genera),  that,  in  Englilh,  the  nearer  wc  * 

plunging  their  oaked  arou  into  boiling  watcr>  baadliug  keep  to  the  natural  or  graoimatical  order,  it  is  gene. 
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rally  the  hefl ; but  in  Latioi  we  are  to  fullow  the  ufe 
of  the  bed  writer*  ; a joint  teg'nrd  bcine  always  had 
to  the  judgment  of  the  car,  and  the  pcrfpiciiity  of  the 
fenfe,  in  both  language*. 

OftOER  is  alfo  ufed  for  a daft  or  dlvifion  of  the 
irrm^  er*  of  the  body  of  a ftatt ; with  regard  to  af* 
fcmblies,  precedency.  See. 

Jn  this  feirfe,  order  U a kind  of  dignity,  which, 
imdei  the  iame  name,  is  common  to  frvcral  perfon*} 
and  which,  of  itfcif,  doe* ‘not  give  them  any  parti- 
rnbr  public  authority,  but  only  rank,  and  a capacity 
of  artivirg  at  honours  and  employments. 

To  abridge  thin  definition,  on*cr  may  he  faid  to  be 
ti  dignity  ;^tt€nded  with  an  aptitude  for  public  employ. 
]>y  wliidi  it  is  diftinguilhtd  from  an  oiher,  which  is 
the  exercife  of  a public  truth. 

in  (his  fenfe,  nobility  is  an  order,  &c*  The  cle« 
tiente  is  alfo  an  order.  See. 

Order  is  alfo  the  title  of  certain  ancient  books, 
containing  the  divine  ofBce,  with  the  order  and  man- 
ner of  ft?  performance. 

Roman  order  is  that  wherein  arc  l id  <!o%vn  the  cc- 
rcr.onics  which  u!»taiQ  in  the  Romifh  church.  See  Ki- 

TfAL. 

Okolr,  in  botany,  is  a came  given  to  a fobdivifinn 
'of  plants  in  the  Lmuxan  fyflcm.  See  Botanv, 
p.  43'‘Ac. 

Ordi.rs,  by  way  of  croincncy,  or  hoh  0«nrt/,  de» 
note  a chnrabler  pecuhai  to  ecrlrfianici,  when^hy  they 
are  fet  apaii  for  the  mioiOry.  See  Ordikation. 

• This  the  Romaniils  make  their  fixih  facrament. 

In  no  reformed  church  are  there  mure  than  three  or- 
ders ; viz.  bilhops,  pricllf,  and  deacons.  In  the  Ro- 
mifli  church  there  arc  feven,  cxclulive  of  the  epifeo* 
p^tc  : all  whi(  h the  council  of  Trent  enjoins  to  be  re> 
ceived,  and  believed,  on  pain  of  anathema. 

They  are  diflinguifbed  into  petty,  or  fccular  order*} 
major,  or  facred  orders. 

Ordkss,  the  petty,  or  minor,  arc  four;  viz.  thefe 
of  doorkeeper,  exorcifl,  reader,  and  acolytb. 

'J  hofc  ill  petty  orders  may  marry  without  any  dif* 
|>enfation  : in  cflcA,  the  petty  orders  ore  looked  on 
at>  little  other  than  formalities  orid  as  degrees  ncccf 
faiy  to  arrive  at  the  higher  orders.  Yet  the  council 
of  Trent  is  very  fertoua  al'out  them  : enjoins  that 
rone  he  admitted  into  them  wlihniit  underflanding 
I.atin;  and  recommend#  it  to  the  lifhops  to  obferve 
the  intervals  of  confer!  fng  them,  that  the  perfooa  may 
b;ivc  a fuflicieoc  lime  to  excrcifc  the  funclion  of  eak-h 
order  : I ut  it  leave#  the  bifhopa  a power  of  difpenfing 
with  ihofe  rules ; fo  that  the  four  orders  arc  ufuaily 
conferred  the  fame  day,  and  only  make  the  firll  part 
of  the  ceremony  of  ordination. 

The  Greeks  tlifavnw  ihefc  petty  orders,  and  pafs 
immediately  to  the  fubdiacoaate  ; and  the  reformed  to 
the  ^iaconatc. 

T heir  firft  rife  Fleiiry  date#  in  the  lime  of  the  em- 
peror Juftinian.  There  is  no  call  nor  benefice  requi- 
red for  the  four  petty  order#  ; and  even  a baftard  msy 
eiiiuy  them  without  any  difpenfation  ; nor  docs  a fe- 
cond  marriage  difqualify. 

OaorRs,  (acred,  or  major,  wc  have  already  obferved, 
arcthrec:  viz.  thofe  of  deacon,  priefl,  and  bifhop. 

The  council  of  Trent  retrieving  the  ancient  difei- 
plinc,  lorbids  any  perfoa  being  admitied  to  the  Itiajur 
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orders,  ualefs  he  tc  in  peaceable  pofTeiTig/i  of  a bene- 
fice fufheient  for  a decent  fubfiHencc  ; allowing  no  or- 
dinations on  palrimuniea  or  pensions;  except  where 
the  btfhop  judges  it  for  the  fervice  of  the  church. 

A petfoii  is  faid  to  be  promoted  to  orders  fa!' 
/tffli,  when  he  has  not  before  paifed  the  inferior  cr- 
dtra.  The  council  of  Confianitnople  forbids  any  hi- 
(hop  being  ordained  without  psJhng  all  the  degree^  t 
yet  church-hldory  furnifhe#  us  with  iniUncea  of  hi- 
(Imps  confecraud,  without  having  palTcd  the  order  of 
prieflhood  ; and  Panortnu#  Rill  iliinks  fucb  an  ordina- 
tion valid. 

AJilUary  Onnsns,  arc  companies  of  knights,  inili- 
tutedby  kings  and  princes,  either  for  defence  of  the 
fAith,  or  to  ennfer  marks  of  honour,  and  make  diHiiic- 
tions  among  their  fubjetti. 

KfUgious  OttoKutf  are  congrecstions  or  focietics  of 
monailics,  living  under  the  fame  fupurlor.  In  the  fame 
manner,  and  wearing  the  fame  habit.— Religious  or- 
ders may  be  reduced  to  five  kiu  ls  ; viz.  monks,  ca- 
nons, knight*,  mendicants,  and  regular  clerks.  See 
Mome,  Canon,  See. 

Father  Mahilinn  proves,  that  till  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, almoR  all  the  monallerit#  in  Kurt'pe  followed 
the  rule  of  St  Bcncdtd  ; and  that  the  dillmaion  of 
orders  did  not  commence  till  upon  the  reunion  of  fe- 
veral  monafterirs  into  one  cnngrcgniion  : that  St  O- 
do,  abbot  of  Cluny,  firft  began  thi#  reunion,  liring- 
ing  fcvcral  houfci  under  the  dependence  of  Clur.y  : 
that,  a little  afierwattls,  in  the  1 ilh  century,  the  Ca- 
msldulians  arofc  ; then,  by  dtgrers,  the  congregati  >n 
of  Vsllombrofa  ; the  Ciftcrci.tns,  Carthufians,  Abgu- 
ftine#  } and  at  lafi,  in  the  13th  century,  llie  Mendi- 
cants.  He  adds,  that  Lupus  Servatus,  abbot  of  Fer- 
neres,  in  the  ninth  century,  is  the  firft  that  feems  to 
diftiu^uifh  the  order  of  St  Benedict  from  the  reft,  and 
to  fpesk  of  it  as  a particular  order. 

H^hite  Ottnfi  denote*  the  older  of  re^^ular  canons  of 
Si  Auguftiiie.  Ste  AtGusriNSs. 

B!a<t  OntiEtt  denoted  the  onler  of  Bi  nidktivs. 

Thefe  names  were  firft  fiven  thefe  two  ord-rs  from 
the  colour  of  their  hahit ; I ut  Rie  difufed  fince  the 
irifiitulion  of  fevcr«l  other  orders,  who  w'car  the  Lmc 
colours. 

Grty  Ottnutt  was  the  ancient  name  e^f  the  Cmter* 
CiANS  : hut  fince  the  chrmgc  of  the  habit,  the  name 
fuits  them  no  more. 

Orders,  rclii^ious  military,  are  ihofc  inflitutcJ  in 
defence  of  the  faith,  and  privilc^ci  to  f-y  roafj;  and 
who  arc  prohibited  miniage,  ^c. 

Of  this  kind  arc  the  kni.;}its  of  Malta,  of  St 
John  of  Jcrufalcm  SikK  alfo  were  the  kn-ghts  7\m- 
plars,  the  knights  of  Ca];ttra%a,  knights  of  St  Laza- 
rus, Teutonic  knights,  See  Maiia,  TEMri.ar, 
&c. 

Father  Pulignani  accounts  ihofc  military  orJert 
where  marriage  is  not  allowed,  real  religious  ou!<t». 
Pipcbroch  fays,  it  i.«i  in  v.iin  to  Larch  for  mtliury 
order#  before  the  1 :ih  century. 

OxoERs,  in  a military  fenfe,  nil  that  is  lau-fidiy 
comuisodcd  by  fuperior  oftioera.  Orders  a.-e  given  o'.-t 
every  day,  whether  in  camp,  garrifon,  or  oa  a march, 
by  the  commatidiDg  c-fficcr ; which  order*  arc  ai'irf- 
wirds  given  to  escry  ofiiccr  in  writing  by  their  refp.«- 
live  ferjeanta. 

7 ORDINAL, 
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ORDINAL,  a Iiook  crmtainlnr  the  oHer  or  man* 
_ ner  of  performing  divine  frrvtcc  Sec  Ritiml. 

■_  OnrutiAi  Numberif  thofc  which  exprefs  *order ; ae 

ift,  xd,  3d.  fiC. 

ORDINANCE,  or  O^dovmancc,  a law,  Aatute, 
or  command  of  a fovereign  or  fnperior  i thm  the  a£i« 
of  parliament  are  fomeiimea  termed  onUnanett  of  par^ 
ftamenty  ac  in  the  parliamcnt«roila.  Though  In  fnme 
cafe*  wc  find  a difference  made  between  the  two ; or- 
dinances being  only  temporary  thing*,  by  way  of  pro- 
hibitioQ  ; and  capable  of  being  altered  by  the  com- 
mons alone  : whereas  nn  a^  is  a perpetual  law,  and 
cannot  be  altered  but  by  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons. 

Coke  afferts,  that  an  ordinance  of  parliament  dif- 
fcrt>  from  an  a£t,  as  the  htter  can  only  be  made  by 
the  king,  and  the  thrrefold  confent  of  the  eftates  ; 
whereas  the  former  may  be  made  by  00c  or  two  of 
tlicm. 

OnwuAucn  of  the  Forejf,  is  a ftatute  made  in  the 
34th  rear  of  Henry  I.  relating  to  foreft-roatlera. 

In  the  French  jurifprudence,  ordonnanres  are  fuch 
laws  as  are  eflabliihed  by  the  king's  authority  alone. 
All  ordonnances  begin  with,  a tous prtfent  iif  a venir 
fifvt. 

ORDINARY,  in  general,  fignifiei common,  ufual : 
thus,  an  ambaffaior  or  envoy  in  ordinary,  is  one  fent 
to  rcH  !e  ffatedly,  and  for  a number  of  years,  in  the 
court  of  fome  foreign  prince  or  ftatc.  in  order  to  keep 
up  a good  underllanding,  and  watch  over  the  tntcreii 
of  his  own  nation.— This  term  is  alfo  applied  to  feve* 
ral  officer*  in  the  king’s  houfchold,  who  attend  on  com- 
mon occafions.  Thus  wc  fay,  phyfician  in  ordinary, 
&c. 

OanrNARY,  in  navallanguage,  denotes  the  effablfih- 
ment  uf  the  perfons  employed  by  government  to  take 
charire  of  the  (hips  of  war,  which  are  laid  up  in  the 
feveral  harl>oura  adjacent  ta  the  royal  dock-yards. 
Tliefc  are  principally  compofed  of  the  warrant-officers 
of  the  faid  (hips,  as  the  gunner,  boatfwittn,  carpenter, 
depMty-purfcr,  and  cook,  and  three  fervanis,  'Iliere  is 
l>rfides  a crew  of  hbourers  inroUed  in  the  lift  of  the  or- 
dinary^ wliopafsfroni  (hip  to  (hip  occafionally,to  pump, 
n.oor,  remove,  or  clean  them,  whenever  it  is  nc- 
ceffary. 

'Hie  term  ortHnury  is  alfo  applied  fometimes  to  the 
(hips  themfclvcfi ; it  is  Hkewife  ufed  to  diftingmfh  the 
inferior  fiilor*  from  the  mod  expert  and  diligent.  The 
latter  are  rated  /uUr  on  the  navy  books,  and  have 
I L 4 s.  per  month  ; whereas  thofe  who  are  rated  cr- 
Snary  have  only  19*.  per  month. 

' Ordinary,  in  common  or  canon  hw,  means  one 
who  has  ordinary  or  immediate  jurifdiclion  in  matters 
ecclefiaffical,  in  any  plirc.  In  this  fenfe  archdeacons 
are  ordinaries,  but  the  appeUation  is  moff  frequently 
applied  to  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe,  who  has  of  cuurfe 
the  ordinary  ccclefufticM  jurifdiction,  and  the  col- 
lation to  benefices  within  fuch  dtocefe.  There  arc 
fome  chapels,  chapters,  ahbeyi,  &c.  exempted  from 
the  jurifdiction  of  the  ordoiSTy.  The  archbiihop  is 
orJin.ary  of  the  whole  province,  to  vitit,  and  receive 
appeal*  from  the  inferior  Judicature*,  The  Romiih 
wriicri  on  canon  call  the  pope  by  way  of  cmi- 
nence  ordinary  of  ordnar'uty  fincc  by  the  Lateran 
council  he  has  ofurped  the  right  of  coUatiog,  by  pro* 
VoL.  XIII.  Pan  II. 


bation,  to  all  benefices } in  exclufion  of  the  common  Ordlniry 
collators.  ^ 

OantsAtr  of  Al/Jixet  and  Se^onty  was  a deputy  of 
the  hiihnp  of  the  diocefe,  anciently  appointed  to  five  ■n.y*j 
malefa^ur*  their  ncek  verfei,  and  judge  whether  they 
read  or  not ; alfo  to  perform  divine  fervicc  for  them, 
and  afliff  in  preparing  them  for  death.  So  the  « 

OkDisAar  of  NrevgaUj  is  one  v^-ho  U attendant  in 
ordinary  upon  the  condemned  malefaclura  in  that 
prifon,  to  prepare  them  for  death  ; and  he  records  the 
behaviour  of  (itch  perfons. 

OtDiNAaY,  or  HonovrahU  Oax>iVAtry  in  heraldry, 
a denomination  given  to  certain  charges  properly  be- 
longing to  that  art.  See  Haraldry,  Chap.  lU.  fed. 
i.  p 445.  &c. 

ORDINATES,  in  geometry  and  conics,  arc  Itnea 
drawn  from  any  point  of  the  circumference  of  an  el- 
lipfis  or  other  conic  fcdion,  pcrpendicubrly  acrofs  tlje 
axil,  to  the  other  fide.  See  CoKK‘Se&nmi, 

ORDINATION,  the  ad  of  conferring  holy  or- 
ders, or  of  initiating  a prrfon  into  the  priellhood  by 
prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

Ordination  has  always  been  elleemed  the  principal 
prerogative  of  biffiops,  and  they  filU  rctsin  the  func- 
tion as  a mark  of  fpiritual  fovereignty  in  their  dio- 
cefe. Without  ordination,  no  perfon  can  receive  any 
benefice,  parfonage,  vicarage,  &c.  A perfon  muff 
be  23  yenr*  of  age,  or  near  it,  before  he  can  be  or- 
dained deacon,  or  have  any  (hare  in  the  miniilry ; and 
full  24  before  he  can  l>(  ordained  pneA,  nnd  by  that 
means  be  permitted  to  admlnitlcr  the  holy  communion. 

A bilhop,  on  the  onlination  of  clerg)'men,  is  to  examine 
them  in  the  prefrnce  of  the  mtniAcra,  who,  in  the 
ordination  of  pricili,  i^ut  not  of  deacons,  aflitl  him  at 
the  tmpofittnn  of  hands ; but  this  is  only  done  as  • 
mark  «t  affenl,  not  hec&ufc  it  is  thou.rht  necefiary.  la 
cafe  any  crime,  as  drunkcnncfs,  perjury,  forgery,  &c. 
be  alleged  againff  any  one  that  i*  to  be  ordained,  either 
prieff  or  deacon,  the  bifhop  ought  to  diTilt  from  ordain- 
ing him.  The  petfon  to  be  ordained  is  to  bring  a 
tefiimonial  of  his  life  and  dodrine  to  the  bifhop,  and 
to  give  account  of  his  faith  in  Latin  } and  both  prieffa 
and  deacons  are  otdi^ed  to  fubferibe  the  39  articles. 

The  ordination  of  bifhops  is  moie  properiy  and  more 
commonly  called  confeerathn. 

In  the  ancient  difeipline  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  a 
vague  and  abfoiute  ordination  ^ but  every  one  was  to 
have  a church,  whereof  he  was  to  be  ordained  clerk, 
or  pried.  In  the  twelfth  century  they  grew  moro 
remifs  and  ordained  without  any  title  or  benefice. 

The  council  of  Trent  reftored  the  ancient  difeipline, 
and  appointed  that  none  fhould  be  ordained  but  thofe 
who  were  provided  of  a bentfice  fufficienl  to  fubfift 
them.  Which  pra'^ice  fflil  uHtains  in  England. 

The  council  of  Rome  in  744,  oidera,  that  no  ordi- 
nations (hall  be  held  except  on  the  firff,  fourth,  fe- 
venth,  an  1 tenth  months,  in  Enghnd,  by  can.  3 1.  or- 
dination-days are  the  four  Sundays  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Ember-weeks  } being  the  fccond  Sunday  in 
Lent,  Trinity-Sunday,  and  the  Stindayk  following  the 
firfl  Wednefday  nfter  September  the  14th,  and  Decem- 
ber the  13th.  Thefe  are  Uie  Aated  times;  but  ordina-  ^ 
tions  may  t^ke  place  at  any  otlur  time,  according  to  iht 
difcrelion  of  the  bifhop  or  circumffance*  of  the  cafe. 

Pope  Akaandcj  II.  condemns  ordinaiioa  per yk/rvst, 
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•idn*nce.  ^ they  call  it  { 1.  #.  the  lnptn|?  to  a faperior  order 
t ' without  pafling  ihraugh  the  inferior, 

Ordinauan  ii  one  of  the  (acramcata  of  the  church 
of  Rome. 

In  the  cdablKhmcnt  of  Scotland«  where  there  are  no 
l.ifhopi,  the  power  of  ordination  ii  Indeed  in  the 
ptcfliyierr*  an  ? by  the  Indcpen<!eru«  io  the  fuffr.igc  of 
the  peo'^le.  See  Epikcoracy,  PaaSBYT 

}Nn(r»KnENT!(. 

ORDNANCE,  a general  name  for  all  forti  of 
great  guns  ufed  in  war.  Sec  Gunnirv. 

Hor'ag  ef  OiDKASCf,  Till  within  tf.ffe  20  yrarr, 
Tfon  ordnance  were  call  with  ^ cyltudHcd  cavity,  near- 
ly of  the  dimer  fion  of  the  raiibcr  of  the  piece,  which 
\v*58  afterwards  enlarge^]  to  the  proper  cahl»cr  by  means 
«jf  rtecl-ctttter*  fixed  into  the  doj-head  of  a buritig> 
bardron.  Three  A le-cuttere  eqiiidiilant  were  reqtiifite 
to  preferve  the  caliber  Hraight  and  cyliadriod  ; and  a 
Angle  cutter  was  ufed  at  the  end  of  the  bar  to  fmooih 
the  breceh  of  the  piece.  In  lioriag  or<'nance  call  hot* 
h>w,  the  pieic  was  Axed  upon  a carriage  that  could  t>e 
moved  I achwardfi  ami  forwards  in  a direcl  tine  with 
the  centre  of  a w;itei -wheel  j in  this  centre  ws*  Axed 
the  boring  bar,  of  a AifHcient  length  to  reach  up  to 
the  breech  of  the  piece,  or  more  properly  to  the  iSir* 
ther  end  of  the  cahber.  The  carriage  with  the  piece 
f-cing  drawn  backwards  from  the  centre  of  the  water* 
wheel  to  introduce  the  Iniriag  and  Amihing  bars  and 
ruttci^,  it  is  then  prt  fTcd  forwards  upon  this  bar  by 
means  of  Uvers,  weights,  &c.  and  the  water-wheel 
being  fel  agoing,  the  bar  and  fullers  arc  turned  round* 
and  dean  out  and  iinooth  ihc  caliber  to  its  proper  di* 
menfuHis. 

Kxpenener  at  InA  pointed  out  many  inconveniences 
ariAng  from  the  method  of  ending  guns  and 

widening  the  caiibcis  by  iSrfc  boring  bars.  For  the 
body  of  iion  of  the  hollow  gun,  bc>n.f,  at  calling,  in 
contad  with  the  cure  that  ma«le  thecalilicr  withiii-Aic, 
and  with  the  n nuld  without -fide,  lK;;jn  to  coufobdate 
towards  tliefe  fules  in  the  Aril  place,  fminer  than  in  the 
intermediate  fpare,  where  of  couife  the  contrsClion  of 
the  iuMi  takes  |d«tcc  ; by  which  means,  all  guns  cad 
hollow  became  rr.orc  or  let’s  fpunpy  wliere  tlity  ought 
to  have  been  moU  tonjpart  ; and  numherl.-fs  cavities 
alfo  w'erc  created  round  the  <orea,  from  d»gnatcd  air 
fciuratcd  in  them,  which  were  too  deep  to  be  cutout 
by  tlic  boring. 

To  remedy  thefe  defers,  iron  ordnance  is  now  uiri- 
* vetf.dly  cad  folid,  by  which  means  the  column  of  iron 

is  greatly  euUrgeJ,  and  the  graiu  mure  comprdTcd } 
ami  the  contra^ion  of  the  iron  becomes  in  the  heart 
ofthe  column,  aud  c^nfequcntly  is  cut  out  by  the  per* 
ioratloii  for  the  caliber. 

Guns  arc  bored  out  of  the  fediJ  revcrfcly  from  the 
bdluw  rattliod.  I hc  piece  A is  placed  upon  two  llati- 
trCCbXVI  dardi  BB,  by  means  of  two  journeys,  turned  round  !*y 
the  water-wheel  C,  ilie  breech  D l»«ing  introduced 
into  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  with  the  muirle  towards 
the  nidinir  carriage  £,  w'hkb  is  prefled  forwards  by 
H raich  F,  and  weights  in  the  fsme  way  ai  the  gun-csr* 
rtage  wns  in  hollow- boring.  Upon  this  Aiding  car* 
ria^c  is  Aa.ed,  tiuly  bunaontal  aud  centrical  to  ihe  gun, 

* the  dtill-bar  G,  to  the  end  of  vshich  is  fixed  a carp's- 
I 'Migur  drill  orcuttrr  H ; which,  being  |rrrflej  forward 
upon  the  piece  whiiil  it  is  turning  round,  pertorates  the 
t*jrC|  wliiwli  is  aftciwiutbi  tuIAicd  with  bars  and  cut* 
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ters  II  the  hollow  guns  were.  The  principal  dlftnilty  Ordniivv. 
of  perforated  folid  guns  truly  centrical,  arifesfrom  the  ' 

contrition  of  the  iron  abo«e*mentioncd  t which,  reAil' 
ing  the  drill  unequally,  tends  to  throw  it  out  of  the 
ceatrical  line. 

Ofut  cf  an  ofHcc  kept  within  the  Tower 

of  London,  which  fuperinteo<Fi  and  dtfpufe*  of  all  tl»e 
arms,  infiruments,  snd  utcnAls  of  war,  both  by  fea 
and  land,  in  all  tiic  migaaines,  garrifons,  and  fort*  in 
Orest  Britain.  We  have  the  following  copious  a.:* 
count  of  this  cftabliihnient  in  Bestfon’s  Po'm'ual  ItuirK. 

In  ancient  times,  be'^ore  the  invention  of  gum,  (liiv 
oihee  was  fuppbed  by  ofHccri  under  the  following 
names:  the  A&ei^yrr,  the  croft  hewyer^  \.hc  ^nleaior  of 
fvrx'cyor  of  btimets^  the  armfMrrr^  and  the  keeper  of  the 
tents  s ani  iu  this  ftacc  it  cuotinued  till  Henry  VIII. 
placed  it  under  the  mauagemeiu  of  a roafler,  a licuU* 
nsnt,  fnrvryor,  dec.  &c.  , 

Some  improvements  have  been  Ance  made;  and  this 
very  imporunt  branch  is  row  under  the  diredion  of 
the  matter  general  of  the  unloance,  having  under  him 
a licutcuiiil  general,  a furveyor  general,  a cUik,  a 
rtorckeeper,  a clerk  of  the  dclivrrle*,  and  a ireifurtr, 
with  a very  great  num'jer  of  inferior  ofActTs,  employed 
in  the  To«  er  of  London,  at  Woolwich,  and  in  almo't 
all  the  foits,  garrifons,  and  priiicipd  ports  in  his  M<<< 
jelly's  domintous.  The  oAice  of  ordnance  is  divided 
into  ta'odillia^t  branches,  tlie  civil  and  the  military:  the 
latter  i>eiag  fubordinate,  and  under  the  authority  of 
the  former.  For  the  better  uiiJerftandiog  the  buliners 
of  the  different  oSicers,  they  lhall  be  dilttueily  ircsicd 
of,  btgmmrig  w*iib  the  principd  one,  v>x. 

Altsjier  Gtvrrui  of  the  OrusASCh  is  deemed  the  prin- 
cipal officer  in  the  civil  bmneh  of  the  ordnance  ; yet 
he  is  always  chdVn  from  amongll  ilie  firlt  generals  in 
his  MajcAy  s fervice.  lira  trull  if  very  great,  as  ia 
him  is  veiled  the  foU  power  of  during  all  the  militsry 
nuigBv.inci  in  (he  king’s  dominions  with  proper  mu'ii- 
tion«  i>f  war,  and  likewiU  to  Aipply  th;  royal  navy 
with  what  they  miy  need  in  hit  department,  the  pir- 
li.amcnt  graating  money  in  the  moll  hlxral  manner  (or 
this  pm  pole.  He  is  culonei  io  ch«ef  of  the  royal  re* 
gim'mt  of  artillery,  at  prelcnt  conAiling  of  four  latta* 
lions;  aud  be  is  :uvc!led  with  a pecuJi.tr  jurifdi£tioft 
over  ail  his  Mjijrlly’s  engineers  employed  iu  the  U vcral 
fuftiAcetions  iu  his  Majedy’s  domiriiotis  ; and  to  him 
they  art  aU  accounts!  Je  fur  their  proceedings,  and  from 
him  they  receive  their  particular  orders  and  inllruc* 
tiunsy  according  to  the  dircciiona  and  commandt  gim 
by  hif  Majefty  in  Council.  As  matter  general  of  the 
ordnance,  he  has  a falary  of  l tocl./er  nffnam,  an«i  the 
appointment  of  clmoil  all  the  Inferior  olAcera  aod  fer* 
vants.  He  has  a fecictary,  who  has  a falary  of  220!. 
a-year,  and  aDunder-fecretary,  who  has  a falary  of  iHol. 
a.yeiir.  There  is  a fccrctary  to  the  board  of  ordnance, 
who  has  a faNry  of  200  I. ; and  a couufcl  to  the  board, 
who  has  a IsUry  of  300I.  a-year. 

J AemtettassS  Generalof  tbr  OtDKAHCK  receives  alt  or.lers 
and  warrants  Agncd  by  the  maAer  gcneivl,  and  from 
the  other  principal  oifivcrs,  and  feet  them  duly  exe* 
cuted,  iffues  orders  as  the  occaiions  of  the  Hate  require, 
and  gives  dirc&ions  for  difcbarging  the  artillery  when 
required  at  coronationa,  birth-dayt,  Agnal  victories 
and  other  folemn  occaGons.  It  isalfn  his  pccnli.’tr 
to  fee  the  train  of  artillery  and  all  its  equipage  Aitri 
for  motjuuj  when  ordered  to  be  drawn  into  the  Acid. 
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OHrirx«  or  frnt  Upon  trty  pTtlcalaf  fenricc.  As  lictJtcaant  j^cae* 
^ ' nl  of  lh«  oHnJince,  he  a f»Ury  of  iifol. 

mum.  He  l»  colonel  en  feconJ  of  the  royal  regiment 
of  arcUtery,  and  baa  a fecreUrr  and  feveral  inferior 
ofli:era  aad  clerks  under  him. 

Sun’ej9r  Cenfrai  af  thtOkUHAhCt  infpe^^s  the  florea 
inl  pro»l(jons  of  war  in  the  cullodY  of  tbe  ftorekeeper, 
ami  feea  tliat  they  are  ranged  an^l  pliced  in  fuch  order 
as  i«  moll  pn)pcr  for  their  prefervatioa.  He  allows  all 
bills  of  deht,  am!  keep^i  a check  upon  all  laboureri 
and  artificer!  Mork  ; fees  that  the  llorcs  received  he 
pood  and  fcrviccablc,  duly  proved  and  marked,  as 
they  ought  to  be  fo,  with  the  king's  rnark,  t*iking  to 
his  allifiancc  the  reil  of  the  ofiicera  and  proofimailers. 
He  has  a faUry  of  700 1,  p^rannun  ; and,  in  order  to 
affiA  him  in  the  kufinefs  of  his  oAt>:e,  he  has  under 
him  the  proof-maAcr  of  Eoglaadi  and  clerk>,  and 
other  inferior  ofHi.'crs. 

Clerk  of  the  Okny.mcf^  an  officer  whofc  funclion  is  to 
record  aft  orders  and  inftrudlions  given  for  the  govern- 
mentof  the  offices  all  patents  and  grants;  thenamesof  all 
officers,  oierks,  arlificer»,guuners,  lahiutreis.&c.  who  en- 
joy ihofe  grants,  or  any  other  fee  for  the  fame;  to  dnw 
all  eAimates  for  provifioni  and  fupplics  to  be  male, 
and  all  letters,  inflruf^ions,  commilfions,  depiitationa, 
and  contrails  for  his  MaJeAy’s  fervice;  to  make  all  bills 
of  imprell  and  debentures,  for  the  payment  and  fatts- 
fa^ion  of  work  done  and  provifions  received  in  the 
fiiid  office  ) and  all  quarter  books'tor  the  falaries  and  al- 
lowances of  all  officers,  clerks,  &c.  belonging  to  the 
office  ; aud  to  keep  journals  and  legeri  of  the  receipts 
and  returns  of  hU  Majeily’i  Aores,  to  ferve  as  a check 
between  the  two  accountants  of  the  office,  the  one  for 
money,  and  the  other  for  Acres.  He  has  500 1.  a- year 
falary,  and  icol.  ay  tar  more  for  being  a check  on 
the  Aorckeeper  In  bis  offi.’e  he  has  a number  of 
clerks,  undcr-clcrka,  and  Uger-keepers,  who  have  all 
fixed  falaries. 

Storekeeper  of  tbe  Oanar.fvci  takes  into  hu  cufiody 
all  his  MajeAy's  ordnance,  munitions  and  Aorta  be- 
loDging  thereto,  and  indents  and  puct  them  in  legal  fe> 
curity,  after  they  have  been  furveyed  by  the  fuivcyor- 
l^ncral,  any  part  of  which  he  muA  not  deliver  with* 
out  a warrant  fune>l  by  the  proper  officers ; nor  mud 
he  receive  back  any  Aorta  formerly  lAucd  till  they  have 
been  reviewed  by  the  furveyor,  aud  rcgiAcred  by  the 
cicik  of  the  ordnance  in  the  book  of  remains;  and  he 
muA  take  care  that  whatever  is  under  his  cuAr^iy  he 
kept  Cafe,  and  in  fuch  rcadinefs  as  to  be  fit  for  fervice 
upon  the  moA  peremptory  demand.  He  has  a falary 
of  400 1.  a-year;  and  in  this  office  he  has  feveral  clerks 
at  fixed  fahiTics,  for  the  difpatcb  of  bulinefs. 

C/eri  of  the  Deliveriei  of  the  OnttHASCt  draws  ail 
orders  for  delivery  of  any  Acres,  and  fees  them  duly 
executed ; charges  by  indenture  the  particuUr  receiver 
of  the  tlores  delivered  ; and,  in  order  to  difchari^e  the 
Aorvkecper,  rcgilltra  the  copies  of  all  warrants  for  the 
deliveries,  as  well  as  the  pr«p<jrtion8  delivered.  He 
has  a fitUry  of  400 1-  fer  aunw,  and  has  feveral  ckrks 
in  bis  office  at  fixed  falaries,  for  tbe  difpatch  of  buli* 
aefi»> 

T'rcaforer  an*J  Pcymajlcr  tf  the  Osi;.v.#vcJ’  receives 
and  piy«  all  moneys,  both  fab'tits  and  dct>entiires  m 
and  belonging  to  this  office.  He  has  a falary  of  ;ool. 
per  anuum.  fu  bis  office  are  feveral  clerks,  ordinaiy 
aud  extraordiaary,  for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs. 
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Oji^e of  OtTHtAHCt.  BefidesthepriacipaloCicersalrta'ty  OrdBire* 
mentioned,  there  belongs  to  this  office  two  proofmaAcrs,  H 
who  h.ivc  icl.  a reareach ; aclerk  of  the  works,  whohas  * ^ 

12a  1.  a* rear;  a purveyor  for  the  Und,  who  has  ico  I. 
a*year,  and  a purveyor  for  the  fea,  who  hai  40  I.  a- 
year;  an  archite^,  who  has  120I.  a year ; an  aAro- 
nomical  obfervir,  who  has  lool.  a year,  and  other  of* 
ficers.  Tbe  other  part  of  this  office,  which  is- term- 
ed the  military  branch  of  the  ordnance,  11  a chief  ea- 
ginecr,  who  has  under  him  two  diredtors,  four  fuh- 
direciorp,  with  an  unlimited  number  engineers  m 
ordinary,  engineers  extraordinary,  fub^ngincerB,  and 
ptaitilioner  engineers. 

OunteASit  commonly  called  ordnance  drlmtvrei, 
are  biUs  iflued  by  the  board  of  ordnance  on  the  trea- 
furer  of  that  office,  for  the  payment  of  Aorci,  &c. 

Tlicfe  are  not  payable  at  any  certain  time,  and  do  not 
bc-«r  any  intercA,  fo  that  the  difeount  upon  them  is 
often  very  high  ; but  ihiy  are  fcldom  much  above  two 
years  in  arrear. 

ORDON'NAKCE,  in  architc^urc,  is  the  compo- 
fiticn  of  a builciog,  and  the  difpofition  of  its  part., 
both  with  regard  to  the  whole  and  to  one  anoriier ; 
or,  as  Mr  Evelyn  expreAev  it,  determfnin;?  the  mra- 
fure  of  what  i#  affigned  to  the  feversi  apartments. 

Thus  ordonnsnee  U the  jndirioua  contrivamc  of  the 
plan  or  mould  ; as  when  the  court,  hall,  lodgings,  dec. 
are  neither  too  large  nor  loo  fmall,  but  the  court  af- 
fords convenient  light  to  the  aparimcnls  about  it ; the 
h^ll  is  of  fit  capacity  to  receive  company  ; and  the 
bed-chamber,  Ac.  of  a proper  fize.  When  thefe  di- 
vifions  are  cither  too  great  or  loo  fm-U,  with  refpec^ 
to  the  whole,  as  where  there  is  a large  court  to  a liith 
houfe,  or  a fmall  hill  to  a ma^'nificent  palace,  the  fault 
is  in  the  ordonnancc.  See  AaCHiTicTUas. 

Okdonnancc,  in  painting,  is  u fed  for  the  difpofi- 
tion of  the  parts  of  a pi^^urc,  cither  with  regard  to 
the  whole  piece,  or  to  the  feveral  purts,  a»  the  groups, 
maffes,  contraA^.,  Ac.  Sec  Painting. 

ORDOVICES,  ancient  Britons,  of  whom  we  have 
the  following  account  in  Henry’s  HiAory  of  Great 
Britain.  'Phey  lived  “ in  that  country  which  is  now 
called  North  Wales,  and  coniains  the  counties  of 
Montgomery,  Merioneth,  Caernarvon,  Denbigh,  an! 
riint.  ThelV  OrdQvices,  or  (as  they  arc  cr.Ued  by 
Tacitus)  Ordcutecs,  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  origi- 
nally of  the  fame  tribe  or  nation  with  the  Huicii  of 
Warwickfhire,  who  were  under  feme  kind  of  fubjec- 
lion  to  the  Cortiavii ; hut  the  Huicii  of  N*'rth  Wales 
iK-ing  a free  and  independent  pe<»plc,  weic  called  Ordh 
Huici,  or  the  free  Huici.  When  they  were  inva!cJ 
1-y  the  Romans,  they  ftiowcd  a fpirit  worthy  of  their 
mme,  and  fought  with  great  braver|r  iu  defence  ot 
their  faednru  ntjd  independency,  'i  hough  they  ••e- 
ceived  a great  defeat  from  the  Roman  general  o.ti’ 
rius,  in  conjuo^iou  w*ith  the  Silures  they  maiiiia;:i.'l 
the  war  for  a confiderablc  time,  until  they  w«re  linvily 
fub'.lucd,  with  great  fliugliter,  by  the  rcnowre  l Agii* 
cola.  It  was  probably  owing  to  tf.c  naluic  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  vicir-.ty  of  Diva,  now  ChrAvS 
wbciT  a whole  legion  was  quartned,  that  the  Kor.t<u.« 
had  fo  lew  towns  cf  Aatious  in  the  Urriloiics  of  t‘.  e 
Ordovicts.  Mcdiol.u)iom,  which  is  mciinoued  by 
Ptolemy,  W.1S  the  capital  of  the  nation,  and  was  pro- 
bably fituated  at  Maywood,  in  Muntgomcry!hire.  U 
was  a place  of  force  cunfideration  m the  RuDiun  tin>ii. 
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Ore  but  wti  afterwards  quite  dcmoliftied  by  Edinni  king  of 
Orekc*  Northorobcibnd.  Bciidcs  this,  tUe  Romaas  had  a 
^ ^ . few  other  towns  in  this  coimtry  j as  Segontium,  now 

Caernstvon;  Conoviuin,  rdlv Conway;  and  Varx,  now 
Bodvary,  which  arc  A\  meeitic.ncd  in  ihc  eleventh  jour- 
ney of  Antoniniir.  The  country  of  the  Ordovicci 
wjft  cooiptrheuded  in  the  Roman  province  which  woa 
called  Britannh  StcunJa.** 

ORE,  in  natural  hillory,  the  compound  mineral 
glebe,  earth,  ftonc,  or  other  fubllance,  wtiicb  is  fuf- 
bcicnily  rich  in  metallic  particles  to  be  worth  the  while 
of  purification,  and  by  this  means  of  feparating  the 
mcul  from  it,  wf^ether  gold,  Clvcr,  copper,  &c.  Sec 
M6TAi.i.uft.GY,  Part  L fc^>  3.  p.  427,  See.  ; and 
fed.  4.  p 431.  See.  ; and  P.:rt  ii.  fed.  l.  Sec.  p.  432, 
&c.  See  aifu  Mivekaloct,  Part  i.  fed.  2.  p.6i,Scc. 

ORELLANA  (Krantii),  the  firll  Etirupcin,  at 
IS  commonly  thought,  who  difcovcrcj  the  river  of  the 
Amazons.  In  i539»  he  cm';atkcd  near  Quito,  upon 
the  river  Coca,  which  farther  down  lakes  llic  name  of 
Kapo.  I'rona  this  he  fell  into  another  larger  river;  and, 
leaving  htmfclf  entirely  to  the  dlrcdion  of  the  current, 
he  arrived  at  Cape  North,  on  the  coaH  of  Ouhna,  af> 
ter  failing'  neatly  iSco  leaL'ucs.  Lrclhna  periihed  ten 
years  after,  with  three  vefTeU  which  had  been  inUuft- 
cd  to  him  in  Spain,  witlieut  being  able  to  find  again 
the  mouth  of  this  river.  In  Liling  down  the  river,  he 
met  with  fomc  armed  women,  againil  whom  sn  Indian 
cacique  had  told  him  to  be  on  his  guard  ; and  he 
thence  named  it  tbt  river  the  ,ima%ont. 

ORENSE,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  in  the  king, 
dom  of  Galicia,  with  a bilhop's  fee.  It  ia  famous 
for  its  hot'batl.s and  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a moun- 
tain, on  the  river  Minho,  over  which  there  if  a hand- 
fome  bridge  of  one  arch.  W.  Long.  7.  27.  N.  Lat. 
42.  16. 

ORESTES,  in  ancient  hiflory,  a fon  of  Agamem- 
non and  Cl)  lemnefira.  When  his  father  was  cruelly 
murdered  by  Clyiemnellra  and  iEgifihua,  young 
Orefica  was  favrd  from  his  mothci'a  dagger  by  means 
of  his  filler  Ele.^ra,  called  by  Momer  L,aodice6y  ha- 
▼ing  been  piivately  conveyed  to  the  boufeof  Stropbius, 
who  was  king  of  Phocis,  and  who  had  married  a fiftcr 
of  Agamemnon.  He  was  tenderly  treated  by  Stro* 
phius,  who  carefully  educated  him  with  his  fon  Py* 
lades.  The  two  young  princes  foon  bccarrfb  acquaint- 
ed, and  from  thtir  iamiliariiy  arofe  the  moil  inviolable 
attachment  and  fricndlliip.  When  OreAcs  came  to 
ears  of  difetetion,  he  vifited  Mycenz,  and  avenged 
is  father’s  death  by  aflaflinating  his  mother  Cl)  tern- 
nefira  md  her  adulterer  .^giAhus.  Various  accounts 
are  given  of  the  way  in  which  thefe  murders  were 
committed.  After  their  commiflion,  however,  he  was 
acknowledged  king  of  Mycenz  ; but  being  tormented 
by  the  funer,  a punilhment  which  the  ancients  always 
thought  followed  parricide,  he  eiileJ  himfcif  to  Ar- 
gos, where  he  was  dill  purfued  by  the  avengeful  god- 
defies.  Apollo,  however,  purified  him,  and  he  was 
acquitted  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Areupagites, 
whom  Minerva  hcrfirlf  inAituted  on  this  occafion,  ac- 
cording to  the  oairation  of  the  poet  iEfchylus,  who 
Batters  the  Athenians  in  hL  tragical  fiury,  by  repre- 
fenting  them  as  pafiing  judgment  even  upon  the  gods 
themklves.  According  to  Paufsnias,  OreAes  was  pu- 
tified  pf  the  moxdcr,  not  at  Delphi,  but  at  TKBieae, 


•where  Aill  wtt  fees  a \zrm  Aone  at  the  cotrtoce  of  Orefles. 
Diana's  temple,  upon  which  the  ccremoniea  of  purifi-**  v' 
cation  had  been  performed  by  oiiie  of  tlie  principal  ct. 
rizens  of  the  pbce.  There  was  alfo  at  Megalopolis, 
in  Arcadia,  a temple  dedicated  to  the  furies,  sear 
which  OrcAes  cut  oif  one  of  his  fingers  with  bis  teeth 
in  a fit  of  infanit^.  Thcfe  different  traditions  arc 
confuted  by  Euripides,  who  fays  that  OreAcs,  after 
the  murder  of  his  mother,  confulted  the  oracle  of 
Apullo  at  Delphi,  where  he  was  informed  that  do* 
thing  could  deliver  him  from  the  perf.-cuiions  of  the 
furies,  if  be  did  not  bring  into  Greece  Diana's  fUtue, 
which  was  in  the  Taurica  Ch<.rfonefus,  and  which,  ac 
it  IS  reported  by  fomc,  had  fallen  down  from  faraven* 

I'his  was  an  arduous  enterprize.  The  king  of  Cher* 
fom  fiis  always  Lcrificcd  on  the  altars  of  the  go  !defa 
ail  fuch  as  entered  the  borders  of  his  country.  Orcllca 
and  his  friend  were  therefore  both  carried  before  I hoaa 
the  king  of  the  place,  and  they  were  doomed  to  be 
facrificed.  Iphigeuia,  OrcrAes's  fiAcr,  was  then 
pricAefs  of  Diana's  temple,  and  it  was  her  office  to 
immolitc  thefe  Arangers-  The  intelligence  that  they 
were  Grecians  delayed  the  preparations,  and  Vphigcnii 
was  anxious  to  Icain  fomething  about  a country  which 
Iiad  given  her  birth.  Stic  even  intercAed  lierfelf  io 
their  misfortmies,  and  uAcred  to  fpare  tlie  life  of  one 
of  them,  provided  he  would  convey  letters  to  Greece 
from  her  hand.  This  was  a difficult  trial : ncvir  waa 
friendship  more  truly  difpUycd,  according  to  the 
words  of  Ovid,  ex  3.  el.  2. 

Irejuhet  Pyfadee  carum  moritwue  Qrejlemy 

Hii  negat  / inque  vicem  pvgnat  xterqur  mnrr- 

At  laA,  however,  Pylades  gave  way  to  the  prefling 
intrcatics  of  his  friend,  and  confented  to  carry  the  let- 
ters of  Iphigenia  to  Greece.  Tbefc  were  addrefied 
to  OreAcs  bimfelf:  and  therefore  thefe  ctrcumAancea 
foon  led  to  a difeovery  of  the  conoedtions  of  the 
prieflefs  with  the  man  whom  ffie  was  going  to  immo- 
late. Iphigenia  was  convinced  that  be  was  her  bro- 
ther Orcilei ; and  whea  the  caufe  of  their  journey 
bad  been  explained,  Aic  hcrfelf  refolved  with  the  two  * 
friends  to  fly  from  Cherfonefus,  and  to  carry  away  the 
flaliie  of  Diana.  Their  flight  was  difeovered,  and 
Thoas  prepared  to  purfue  them  ; but  Minerva  iDter- 
fered,  and  told  him  that  all  had  been  done  by  the  will 
and  with  the  approbation  of  the  gods.  Some  imagine 
that  OreAcs  came  to  Cappadocia  from  Cherfonefus, 
and  that  there  be  left  the  Aatue  of  Diana  at  Comana. 

Oihera  contradiA  this  tradition  ; and  Paufanias  thinks 
that  the  Aatue  of  Diana  Ortbia  was  the  fame  as  that 
which  had  been  carried  away  from  the  Cherfonefus. 

Some  again  fuppofe  that  OreAes  brought  it  to  Aricta 
in  Italy,  where  Diana’s  worAup  was  eAatliAied.  It 
was  after  this  that  OreAcs  afeended  the  throne  of  Ar- 
Bos,  where  he  reigned  in  perfed  (iecurity,  married 
Herroione  the  daughter  of  Menelaiu,  and  gave  bis  fi* 
fter  to  his  friend  Pylades.  The  marriage  of  OreAes 
with  Hermione  is  alfo  a matter  of  difputc  among  the 
ancients.  All  are  agreed  that  Aic  bad  been  promifed 
to  the  fon  of  Agamemnon ; hut  Menclaus  had  mar^ 
ried  her  to  Neoptolemus  the  fon  of  Achilles,  who  had 
fhown  himfcit  fo  truly  lotereAed  ia  his  caufe  during 
the  Trojan  war.  The  marriage  of  Hermione  with 
Neoptokmoi  difplcafcd  Oreftet ; he  ruBcabered  thit 
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ibe  bad  bees  etrlj  prominrd  tn  him ; he  wai  therefore 
dctermiDed  to  recover  her  by  force  or  artifice,  lliia 
^ " he  did  by  procuring  the  rfiafllnatlon  of  Keoptolemiii. 

According  to  Ovid’a  rpifik  of  Hcrmione  to  Oreften, 
Hermione  had  alwava  ( ecn  ftithful  to  her  firft  lover» 
and  even  It  was  by  her  pcrfuifioas  that  Oreftes  rcmo* 
ved  her  from  the  houfe  of  Neoptolcmus.  for  (he  was 
diflatisfied  with  the  partiality  of  Neoptolemiis  for  An* 
droauche«  and  her  attachment  for  Orefici  wa<  incrca* 
fed.  lliere  are,  indeed,  various  opinions  likewifc 
about  this  : he,  however,  certainly  managed  to  fecure 
her  affe^oni,  and  retired  to  his  kingdom  of  Argc». 
Hia  old  age  was  crowned  with  peace  and  feemity,  and 
be  died  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  leaving  hit  throne 
to  his  Ton  Tifamanesby  hlcrtnionc.  Three  years  after 
the  Hetaclidx  recovered  the  PeloponiKfus,  and  banilh* 
cd  the  dcfccodants  of  Mcnclaiis  from  the  throne  of 
Argos.  Oreftei  died  in  Arcadia,  as  fume  fay,  by  the 
bite  of  a ferpent ; and  the  Lacedemonians,  who  had 
become  his  fubjeds  at  the  death  of  Mcnelaua,  were  dt* 
rcAed  by  an  oracle  to  bring  bis  bones  to  Sparta.  They 
were  fome  time  after  difeovered  at  Tegcn,  and  his 
ftature  appeared  to  be  feven  cubits,  according  to  the 
traditions  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  others.  The 
frtcndlhip  of  Orefies  and  of  Pyladcs became  proverbial; 
and  the  two  friends  received  divine  honours  among 
the  Scythians,  and  were  woribipped  in  temples. 

ORFA,  a confidcrable  town  of  Dlarbeck  in  Afia, 
very  pteaCsmly  fitoated,  pretty  large,  and  well  forti< 
fied.  It  formerly  belonged  to  Perfia  ; but  is  now 
in  the  Turkifh  dominions,  and  is  a place  of  very 
good  trade.  It  has  a Halely  caftle  fiiinding  on  a hill, 
which  makes  a great  (how  at  a dilUnce.  They  pre* 
tend  to  (how  the  well  where  Rachel  watered  her  fa* 
therms  camels  when  Jacob  met  her,  and  they  call  it 
Abraham*!  tveil.  £.  Long.  37.  45.  N.  Lat.  36,  ao. 

ORFORD,  a town  of  Suffolk  in  England,  8fi 
miles  from  London,  fituated  between  two  channels, 
where  the  river  Ore,  after  having  joined  the  Ald,(?lU 
into  the  fca.  It  was  once  a large  populous  town, 
with  a caftle  { of  which,  and  of  a nunnery  near  the 
’ quay,  there  are  fiill  fomc  ruins.  The  towers  of  the 
caUle  and  its  church  are  a fea-mark  for  colliers,  coafi* 
<rs,  and  (hips  that  come  from  Holland.  Thcie  is  a 
light'houfc  at  Orford’NclTe,  which  is  alfo  of  great 
to  feamen,  and  is  a (helter  for  them  when  a oorth- 
caft  wind  blows  bard  upon  the  (horc.  The  town  was 
incorporated  by  Henry  111.  hat  a mayor,  18  port* 
men,  13  chief  burge(Tcs,  a recorder,  a town-clerk, 
and  two  ferjeants  at  mace.  Though  it  fent  members 
to  parliament  in  the  26th  of  Edward  I.  yet  it  had  no 
more  eledions  till  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  It  ftill 
fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  has  the  title 
of  ao  earldom.  There  are  dill  remaining  the  ruins  of 
an  holy  houfe  where  the  fcamens  wives  ufed  to  pray 
for  the  fsfety  of  their  hufb^ndi.  The  town  is  now 
very  mean,  and  no  one  contends  for  an  intered  in  it, 
but  fueb  as  want  to  make  tbemfelvcs  a merit  in  the 
dtoice  of  the  two  roemhers  it  returns  to  parliament. 
It  bss  indeed,  by  the  withdrawing  of  the  fea,  been  de* 
prised  nf  its  chief  advantage,  for  it  now  deferves  not 
the  name  of  a hnrbour.  It  hsd  the  honour  to  give 
title  of  earl  to  the  brave  admiral  Ruffcl,  which,  after 
being  many  yean  otUady  wu  rcTivcd  in  the  perfba 


of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  whofe  grandfon  nowi  enjoys  it.  Ora-ini* 
E Long.  I.  3^.  Lat.  j 2. 15.  il 

ORGAGNA  (Andrea),  an  excellent  Ital-an  pain-  1 

ter,  wri  bom  at  Florence  in  1329.  Iti  his  youth  he 
learned  fcuiplurc;  he  was  alfo  a poet  and  an  archfrcA. 

He  hsd  a nuttful  genius,  ami  his  manner  refembled 
that  of  the  other  painters  of  bis  time.  Moil  of  Kii 
works  are  at  Ptfa.  The  mod  admired  of  them  i<  his 
picture  of  the  Lad  Judgment,  in  which  he  painted  his 
friends  among  the  bielfcd,  and  bis  foes  in  hell.  He 
died  in  1389. 

ORGAL,  among  dyers,  denotes  the  lees  of  wine 
dried. 

ORGAN,  in  general,  is  an  inftnimeot  or  machine 
defigned  for  the  produdion  of  fomc  certain  aclion  or 
operation  ; in  which  feDfe  the  mechanic  powers,  ma* 
chines,  and  even  the  veins,  arteries,  nerves,  mufcles, 
and  bones  of  the  human  body,  may  be  called  jrgaut. 

Organ,  in  mutic,  denotes  the  la^eff  and  moll  har* 
monious  of  all  winU-iDilrumenti ; on  which  account 
it  is  called  the  organ  the  infiiument  by-way  of 

excellence;  chiefly  ufed  for  playing  a thorough  bafs, 
with  all  its  accompaniments. 

That  organs  are  the  invention  of  remote  antiquity 
has  been  u.rgucd,  and  feems  now  to  be  generally 
allowed;  but  the  particular  time  and  country  in  which 
the  difeovery  was  made  appears  to  be  loft  amidft  the 
ruins  of  time.  In  ancient  authors  there  are  a variety 
of  palTages  where  mention  is  made  of  the  organ,  but 
it  is  at  lead  po(Ttble  that  an  inffruihcnt  is  meant  very 
different  from  that  which  now  goes  by  the  fime  name. 

From  St  Auguftin’s  commentary  on  the  4th  verfe  of 
the  150th  p(alm  we  learn,  that  the  Grerks  had  ano* 
ther  name  for  thofe  inftruments  in  which  bellows  were 
employed  ; that  the  name  organ  was  appropriated  to 
this  partLuIar  inftrument  merely  from  the  ufage  of 
the  Latin  tongue  ; and  that  it  was  indifferently  given 
to  all  inilrumenta  u^d  to  accompany  the  voice  in  con- 
cert. Wc  mention  this,  not  Lecaufe  we  doubt  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  organ,  but  merely  to  (how  that  the 
time  of  its  inventiou  cannot  be  determined  by  the  era 
of  the  authors  where  its  name  occurs.  As  the  fol- 
lowing ubfervations,  extruded  from  a periodical  work  Qnt. 
which  has  long  been  in  deferved  cfleem  with  the  pub- 
lic, arc  intended  to  afeertain  its  early  ufe,  wc  fubmit 
them,  without  commentary,  to  the  judgment  of  our 
readers.  Caffiodorus  has  deicribed  our  organ  in  a few 
words,  lib.  i.  Epif.  45.  Praifing  that  art,  which 
makes  Organa  extranets  voeilut  tnjonare,  et  /ttregrinis  jla^ 
t'thus  compUtf  uS  mujica  arte  eantare.  And  the  em- 
peror Julian  has  given  an  exad  difcription  of  it  ia 
an  epigram,  which  may  be  found  in  the  Antbo!»gia^ 
b.  i.  ch.  86.  In  his  time  thefe  inftruments  were  in 
fuch  requeft,  that  Ammianus  Marccllinus,  b.  xiv.  cb.  6. 
coroplaiai,  that  they  occafioned  the  ftudy  of  the  fciencei 
to  be  abandoned.  However,  thofe  mufical  inffru- 
ments  whofe  melody  is  produced  by  wind,  had  been 
known  at  Rome  long  before.  Witnefs  that  agreeable 
poem  of  Capa,  which  for  iu  elegance  has  been  aferibed 
to  Viigil ; where  we  find  that  the.  rouficlan  introduces 
the  wind  into  her  pipes  by  means  of  a pair  of  bellows, 
wliich  (he  holds  under  her  arms  and  blows.  In  the  hy- 
draulicorgan,  thewater  moves  the  air,infteadof  bellows. 

Cornelius  ScTcruS|  ia  bis  has  given  an  exa^ 
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dciVrlptlon  of  u(a).  An  I thorjiijh  there  were  two 
» kim!»  of  Hfiiraulic  and  pueunmu'e  itidrumcnu*  the 
fird  of  which  pljyrd  the  iofpiration  anJ  a^ion 
of  bellows,  and  the  others  by  the  aflion  of  water,  it 
is  certain  ncverthclcfs,  that  l^lh  of  them  were  pneu* 
malic,  being  infpired  by  the  wind.  And  Hcron  of 
Alexandru,  in  his  Pncutnatica,  has  treated  of  hydrau* 
lies  as  belongint;  to  pneumatics.  This  Heton  lived 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes.  king  of  Egypt. 
When  Suetonius  lays*  that  Nero  Or^nna  hydraulira 
net’/  /t  i^noli  grruru  cinimifuxitt  he  did  not  mean  that 
they  were  unknown  at  Rome  before  Nero,  but  that 
ihoie  of  Nero  were  of  a new  condni^ion.  Thofe 
were  the  hydraulics  of  a new  fabric,  which  he  exhi- 
bited to  the  people  at  the  public  games,  aa  Suetordiia 
relates  a little  after.  Heliogabalns,  one  ol  the  worthy 
fucceObrs  of  Nero,  like  himwat  fondof  thefc  hydraulics; 
aud  Alexander  Severus,  his  caufin  and  fuccenbr,  hnd 
the  fame  inclination.  Claudian,  who  lived  fome  time 
after,  has  left  us  this  eJegant  defeription  of  there  : 

qu!  magna  !evi  JelruiUnt  munnura  taSu 
]nr,unt<rm  vwft  fegeth  miJtraJur  eVxjr  t 
Intotut  erranli  digito^  ftkUttj'que  trokjli 
VtH<  lahoran(t4  in  carmina  undat. 

This  very  conflruAlon,  which  la  obferred  in  the  pipes 
of  an  prgao,  gradually  dccreafmg  in  magnitude,  has 
been  reprefented  In  an  epigram  of  Optatianus  Porphy 
rius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Conftantine.  I'his 
epigram,  which  ii  quoted  in  Pithon*s  collet'tion  of 
ancient  epigrams,  t«  compofed  of  verfes  of  to  unequal 
length,  fticccfliveiy  increaftug.  This  correfponda  with 
thofe  words  of  the  old  fchollaft  on  Juvenal,  fat.  8. 
Tcr.  270.  Tunied  GaUi  utuntur  infairit  in  modum  orga- 
mt  utnnqve  dtertfctai^iu  %irgxUij  purpurtk. 


On  the  wh'T*,  then,  the  antiquity  of  organs,  or  of  On-r* 
initiunienta  of  a very  fiuiilar  nature,  can  fcarceiy  be 
difputed  : but  rothing  very  particular  refpetting  the 
time,  place,  or  manner,  of  the  invention  can  poflibly 
be  determined  from  thefe  incidental  obfervatioDS  which 
occur  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients  (a).  It  appeals 
Indeed  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  L.atioa  from  the 
Greeks,  but  not  to  have  been  in  geneial  ufe  till  the 
eiglrth  iciuury  ; and  it  has  l<en  affirmed,  ihat^  in 
France,  it  was  nut  known  till  the  time  of  Louis  tha 
Dtbcnair  i.  r.  A.  D.  815,  when  to  italiafi  pricA 
taught  the  ufe  and  cnnftruclioa  of  it,  which  be  him* 
frlf  h;id  learned  at  Conllantioople*  By  fotcc,  Ko»* 
ever,  it  has  been  can  led  as  far  back  as  Cbarlemagne, 
and  by  others  as  far  as  Pepin.  Bellarmioe  (ays  that 
the  organ  be^an  to  be  uleJ  in  the  fcrvicc  of  the 
church  about  the  year  66o,  as  Plaiina  relates  out  of 
the  Pontifical : for  when  Pope  Viulian  reformed  the 
knging  of  the  Roman  church,  he  added  to  tt  organs 
in  order  to  fuppnrt  and  embellifh  it.  Ammooius 
thinks,  however,  that  this  happened  after  the  year 
820,  in  the  time  of  Louis  the  Pious.  Perhaps  the 
learned  Bingham  is  our  furcR  guide  in  dctcniiiniug 
this  point.  He  pofitively  affertsf  that  there  were 
fuch  things  as  organs  in  ufe  in  the  ancient  church 
and  that  thougli  church-mufic  was  as  old  at  the 
a]>oftlct,  inftrumcntal  mufic  was  not  fo.  He  aliu 
fsys  that  it  was  tkc  gcacral  opinion  of  the  learned  in 
his  days,  that  organs  were  not  introduced  into  church* 
es  till  after  the  time  of  Thomas  Aquiaas,  A.  D.  1 250; 
and  for  this  opinion,  as  far  as  the  authority  of  Aqui* 
nas  will  go,  we  have  a pofutve  proof ; for  in  hia  fumi 
we  find  thefe  words.  Our  chuten  does  not  ufe  mu* 
fic.'il  indruments,  at  harps,  and  pfalteries,  to  praife 
Cod  withal,  that  (he  may  not  feem  to  judaixe  vcj." 

From 


(a)  Which  ii  that  traoflated  by  Mr  Jaber.  Hughes ; 

0 Or*a*n  As  in  an  organ  *,  fird  the  nilhing  air 

A niafs  of  watets  does  before  it  l>ear  ; 

And  then  the  waters,  in  then  turn,  we  find 
Dnve  through  the  hollow  pipes  :he  vanqoifii'd  wind  ; 

Wliirh  ttronj^Iy  from  its  llrait  eonfuicment  fent. 

Comes  loudly  rattling  through  the  narrow  vent : 

Still  M the  waters  prtfs,  the  fpirits  found. 

And  fpread  the  bubbling  fymphony  aiound. 

So  air  and  water  meet,  Sir, 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Corru-tius  Severut  was  the  author  of  this  poem,  though  it  is  published  under 
his  name  by  Le  CIcrc.  Seneca’s  anlh/rrity,  on  which  the  Vounger  ScaHger  founds  hit  opinion,  enforces 
■o  fuch  conclofioa.  He  only  fays,  that  •*  Severus  was  not  difirouraged  from  wriiin  * on  this  fubjed,  by 
its  having  been  already  treated  by  Ovid  and  Virgil.'*  Barihius,  in  hia  notes  on  Claudian,  refers  ft  to 
Maniiius,  and  in  his  ^hhyrf'aria  to  fome  Ckridian  writer.  By  others  it  has  been  aRribed  to  Virgil,  and  by 
Scaliger,  the  father,  to  Quintilius  Verua.  But  though  it  is  lefs  !rlrar  and  methodical  than  Virub, 
and  though  it  has  been  much  mutilated  by  time,  it  certainly  was  penned  by  a maftcriy  and  truly  poetical 
hand. 

(a)  Vitruvius  dffrribes  an  organ  in  his  icth  hook,  and  St  Jeroitie  mentions  one  with  12  pair  of  bel- 
lows which  might  Le  heard  a thoufand  paces,  or  a mile ; and  another  at  Jcrufalem,  which  might  be  hc.  rd 
at  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

(c)  The  lawfnlnefs  of  iifing  nrirans  In  chitrcher,  bar,  h»»wevrr,  been  ably  defended  by  an  appeal  to  the  tife 
which  the  Jews  made  of  inilruinents  of  mufic  In  divine  fervice;  and  with  much  reafon:  for  were  the  ufe  criminal 
in  us,  as  wai  alferted  ty  many  weil-mraning  men  of  the  laft  century,  and  as  it  is  Rill  thought  !iy  fome  in  this 
it  wonld  iipqutUionably  have  been  equally  unlawful  for  the  Jews.  The  Chriflianv  in  AquinaVs  time,  how* 
ever,  aftedwihly  in  avoiding  the  ufe  of  them,  if  by  fa  doing  they  would  have  glvcu  otftnce  to  their 
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From  hmce  it  h*«  rcafonoblf  been  conclud«i}»  paitt-  n 
''  cularif  hj  the  learned  Grf|(or]r*,  that  they  vpctc  not 
ttfed  in  churchca  in  hia  time.  Mr  Wharton  has  alfo 
obferved  that  Marinut  Sumthu  (who  flouriflicd  A.  D. 
1190)  (irft  introduced  wind*organt  into  churches} 
from  thii  circtimilance  he  derived  the  name  Tor. 
fr/ltut  the  name  for  or^an  in  the  Italian  lanipia^r. 
About  tbia  fame  time  Duraadua  in  his  /^lO/ioNu/r  fpeaks 
of  them  at  generally  rct^cived  in  the  church}  and  he, 
in  Mr  GregorY*s  opinion,  it  the  hrd  author  who 
takea  notice  of  it.  '1  hefe  authonti^s  are  drong,  and 
the  opininnt  founded  on  them  by  the  learned  render 
them  dill  more  convincing:  it  appear^,  however,  from 
the  tedimony  ofGcrvat  the  monk  of  Cantcrl'ury,  wlto 
dourifhed  A.  D.  i2CO»  that  organa  were  intr^uced 
upwards  of  too  yenrs  even  before  that  timr  ; for  in 
his  defcriptlon  of  Lanfranc’s  church,  at  it  was  before 
the  dre  in  1174,  he  hns  thcTc  worls,  **  Cmx  si^ra~ 
tu  f^rnurm  organa  gsjlare /oirhtU.'*  We  do  n«t 
fay  (hat  this  invaltdHtet  the  reafoning  of  the  learned 
Btogham  } of  that  onr  readers  arc  to  judge,  and  in 
forming  their  judgments  they  «iU  he  determined  by 
the  irrdit  of  the  teUimonies  which  are  here  oppoftd 
to  each  other.  If  wc  fuppofe  that  of  Gervas  the 
flronjcd,  and  in  oppofition  to  the  other  conclude  from 
it,  that  organs  were  introduced  into  England  long 
before  tlic  15th  century,  it  will  give  iume  couu(cuaocc 
to  an  opinion  which  prcvailn  pretty  generally,  vir. 
that  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  England,  they  became 
frequent  about  the  icih  century.  See  Music,  n>»  if;. 

But  however  wc  are  difpifcd  to  dctcrniinc  ihit  a-.at* 
ter  (which  is  in  itfelf  but  of  little  coufequrnce), 
it  is  certain  that  the  u^e  of  the  organ  was  veiy 
common  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  church,  and  tie 
propriety  of  it  was  undifpiited.  In  the  ltd  ctniury, 
however,  during  the  civ»l  w*vrs,  organs  were  rem.>- 
ved  from  the  churches  in  EnpUnd;  and  fo  gene* 
rally  rrprubaled,  that,  at  (he  Reiloration,  there  could 
fcarcc  be  found  either  (T,:anilU,  or^an  buildcra,  or 
fingers^D), 

The  organa  in  Germany  ( fays  Dr  Dnruey)  in  mat;ni* 
tude,  and  the  or,:;anids  in  abtlittes,  frem  uarivaiUd  in 
anv  other  part  of  Eurrpe,  particularly  in  the  ule  of 
pedals.  In  hfarpurg's  Eff-iys,  vol.  iii.  there  is  • int' 
note  account  of  a variety  of  organa  in  Gerniar.y  ; of 
all  which  the  longed  pipe  of  the  mamiaU  u 16  feet 
long,  and  of  the  |>ed«ls  ta.  Cue  ot  the  largeft  or* 
gins  in  Germany,  but  which  Marpitrg  has  omitted 
in  hii  liA,  is  at  Gorliz  ip  Upper  EufstiA.  it  w<iuld 
be  to  bo  purpofe  to  enlarge  uur  article  with  a more 
nieute  account  of  the  Hate  of  organic  muilc  tti  dif- 
ferent parti  of  the  wt>rld  : in  various  parts  of  the  ar* 
ticle  Mvsic,  obfervations  connected  with  this  fubjeCt 
will  be  found,  and  to  that  we  mutt  refer.  We  n>ay 
particularly  mark,  for  the  petufal  of  thofe  who  wilh 
fee  further  information  on  this  fubject,  in  adJiiion  to 
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19.  above  referred  to,  feveral  paflages  of  the  ar-  Oryan. 
tide  Music,  ^ginning  at  p.  49*.  We  need  fearedy 
refer  to  the  life  of  Handtl,  which  all  oitr  readers  w!u> 
are  fond  of  mufto  of  any  kind,  particularly  faervd, 
base  undoubtedly  perufrd. 

'j’be  church'Organ  confifls  of  two  part* } the  main 
bo  ’y,  (ailed  the  grrat  organ  i ami  the  poir.ive  nr  Lttlf 
organ,  which  forms  a fmali  cafe  or  buiTet,  conimonlr 
placed  before  the  preat  organ.  'I'he  fiv.c  of  an  of"an 
is  generally  raprclfcd  by  the  length  of  its  largett  pipe: 
thus  they  fay,  an  organ  ol  8.  16,  52  feet,  Sec.  'J'htr 
organ  in  the  catljcdral  church  at  Ulm  in  (»eTm:iny  is 
94  feet  high  and  28 broad:  its  IsrgcH  pi]>e  ts  13  inches 
diameter,  aud  it  has  16  pair  of  t'elto'.va. 

The  fiveral  pirts  of  the  churi  h-org-.tn  rrr  as  follow. 

HIH  IS  the  found-lKiard:  which  is  compofed  nf  two  Piste 
p’rts,  the  upper  board  or  cover  HHH,  and  the  mder  'cciant* 
loard  Hi,  which  is  much  iklcker  then  the  other} 
e«ch  of  thefe  conGfts  of  fe»eral  planks  la*d  with  their 
edges  to  each  other,  and  joined  very  ciofc  together. 

Ill  the  under  fide  of  Uie  lower  board  there  are  mailc 
fcvcrsl  channels,  which  run  In  the  dlre^ion  EE,  MM, 

&c.  and  are  continued  as  far  as  there  are  Hops  in  the 
organ,  and  come  almoll  to  the  edge  HK.  I’fkrfe 
channels  are  covered  over  very  clofe  with  parchment 
or  leather  all  the  way,  except  a hole  that  is  commonly 
at  the  fore-en  I next  HlC.  upon  which  a valve  or  pufi 
is  placed.  1'hcfe  channels  arc  called  pafti/i&ni.  When 
this  vdve  or  fl.tp  isfhut,  it  kteps  out  the  air,  and  ad- 
mits it  when  open.  On  the  upper  fide  of  the  lower 
board  ihert  arc  likewifc  cut  feveral  broad  fquarechan. 
iieU,  lying  crofi  the  former,  but  not  fo  deep  as  to 
retch  them  5 thefe  He  in  the  dirc^ion  EN,  &c. 

To  fit.  thefe  cluinncls,  there  arc  the  fame  number  of 
wooden  fiiVri  r.r  regiHers  /,/»/,  &c.  ninriirg  the 
uhiile  length  } and  thvfc  raiy  be  drawn  out  or  thrall 
in  at  pleaf^ure.  The  number  of  thefe  is  the  fame  z$ 
that  of  :he  Hops  in  the  otgnn. 

IKKK  is  the  wind  chi rt,  which  is  a fquarc  hn^ 
fitted  clofe  to  the  under  fide  of  the  lower  board,  aud 
made  ftir-tight,  fo  that  no  air  can  grt  out  but  what 
goes  throu.:h  the  valves  alcng  the  partitions. 

VV  arc  the  valves  or  puffs  which  open  into  the 
wiiiJ.cheft  5 they  are  all  inclofed  in  it,  and  may  be 
{daerd  in  any  part  of  it,  at  occafion  Hiall  requite.  One 
of  thefe  vaUrs,  wi*h  the  fpring  ihnt  /huts  it,  and  tlic 
wire  that  opeua  it,  is  reprrfentcd  by  fi.f.  2. 

C,  D,  E,  F,  fcc.  are  (he  keys  cn  which  the  fingers 
are  placcil  w.hen  the  organ  is  played  : ihcfe  keys  He 
over  the  hori/ontul  l>ar  of  wood  W,  in  which  are  ftuck 
an  equal  number  of  wire-pins  2, »,  on  which  keys  arc 
fixed;  and  the  keys  move  up  and  down  on  the  bar, 
as  on  a entire.  There  is  another  bar,  againll  which 
the  keys  tall  when  put  down,  and  which  is  here  trark- 
ed  3 : on  this  alfo  are  fever-d  wires,  which  go  through 
the  keys,  to  guide  them  ; uid  on  tnia  bar  a ltd  is  fa* 

ficned 


sveakcr  brethren.  For  though  they  arc  highly  ornamental,  and  in  fome  churches  may  te  produ^ive  of  good 
c/feds,  yet  the  ufc  of  them  is  far  Irom  being  e/fential,  and  may  be  estily  dirpenfed  wuh. 

(d)  Organs  Imvc  never  yet  been  ufed  ia  the  cdaMifhmcnt  of  Scotland,  fince  that  f ecame  Pre/byterian  ; but 
they  are  uied  in  Holland,  where  tlut  form  of  church  government  alio  obtains.  Bilhop  Horne,  in  a fermoR  i 
which  he  preached  at  the  opening  0/  the  new  organ  at  Canterbury  in  17S4,  fay;  that  he  believes  fomc  Prdbv^ 
UfUtt  diilcnters  in  England  have  adopted  it  in  their  pl'icu  of  waribip.  See  bis  Serznoo,  p^ge  S. 
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Ors^an.  to  hiHiltr  the  keys  from  knoektfi|^  agaioft  the 

"V""  ' ssood. 

The  keys  are  made  to  coomiuni'cate  with  the  ralvea 
fcveral  ways,  as  we  (hall  now  deferibe.  Firll,  /,  /,  /, 
lire  the  key  roUers,  moving  on  the  pivots /,/ / thefc 
rollers  lie  h<*rizontalIy,  one  above  another,  and  are  of 
fuch  a lengtli  as  to  reach  from  the  v:<lve  to  the  key : 
0,  0,  0,  are  arms  or  levers  fixed  to  the  key-roUers  : 
<v,  w,  the  valve-wires  fixed  to  the  arms  0,  0,  and  to 
the  valves  V,  and  go  through  the  holes  hy  in  the  bot* 
tom  of  the  wind-chell:  \ are  likewife  anas  fixed 

to  the  key-roHers:  t/,  r/,  e/,  the  key-wlreS|  fixed  to  the 
arms  6t  and  to  the  keys  C,  D,  £.  Now,  when  the 
end  of  any  one  of  the  keys  C,  D,  £,  is  put  down,  il 
pulls  down  the  arm  b,  by  the  wire  </,  which  turns  about 
the  roller  / with  the  arm  0,  that  pulls  down  the  wire 
vu,  which  opens  the  valve  that  is  ihut  by  the  fpring  as 
foon  as  the  prcITurc  is  taken  off  the  key.  In  this  con- 
nruAioo  there  mull  be  a worm-fpring  faftened  to  the 
key,  and  to  the  bar  W on  the  further  fide,  to  keep 
dow'o  the  end  5 of  the  key. 

Another  mctiiod  of  opening  the  valves  is  thus  t xjr, 
xy,  are  (lender  levers,  moveable  on  the  ccntiea  I,  I ; 
5 X,  5 X,  are  wires  going  from  the  fuither  ends  of  the 
keys  to  the  ends  x of  the  levers  t ^V,  yV,  arc  other 
wires,  reaching  from  tbeendsy  of  the  levers,  through 
the  holes  to  the  valves  V.  So  that  putting  down 
the  key  C,  D,  6cc.  raifes  the  end  5,  which  thruils  up 
the  end  x of  the  lever,  by  tlie  wire  jx  ; this  depreflfes 
the  end  y of  the  lever,  which  pulls  down  the  wireyV, 
and  opens  the  valve  V. 

A third  way  of  opening  the  vaWei  is  this : At  the 
end  of  the  key  is  a lever  8,  9,  moving  in  the  cen- 
tre 7.  This  makes,  with  the  key,  a compound  lever. 
From  the  end  9,  a wire  goes  to  the  valve.  Now  the 
putting  down  the  end  6 of  the  key,  ralfcs  the  end  8, 
which  deprefles  the  end  9,  of  the  lever  8,  9,  puHa 
down  the  wire,  and  opens  the  valve.  I'bere  is  only 
one  of  thefe  drawn  in  the  feheme,  and  but  a few  of  the 
others,  to  avoid  confufion. 

R,  R,  are  the  rollers,  to  move  the  (liders,  by  help 
of  the  arms  r/,  c/^  which  arc  fixed  horizontally  in 
thefe  rollers  : i r,  ir,  are  alfo  levers  fixed  in  the  rol- 
lers { /e,  /r,  are  the  handles,  which  lie  horizontally, 
and  pafs  through  the  holes  It}  they  are  fatlcned  to  the 
lever  ir,  being  moveable  about  a joint  at  r. 

Now,  any  handle  //»,  being  drawn  out,  pulls  the 
end  e toward  /,  which  turns  a^ut  R along  with  the 
trmry";  arid  the  end/ pulls  out  the  (ltder  fg;  and 
when  p is  thruft  in,  the  atm  r /Ukewife  thrufis  in  the 
• Cider /j^. 

Upon  the  fcvcral  row's  of  holes  which  appear  on  the 
lop  of  the  upper  board,  there  are  fet  up  an  equal 
number  of  rows  of  pipes.  The  pipes  of  an  organ  arc 
of  two  kinds  ; the  one  has  a mouth  like  a flute,  the 
other  with  reeds.  The  firfi,  called  pipti  of  mutatton^ 
pls*e  confifl,  afoot  A/\BB  (fig.  3.},  which  is  a 

cccLxvii.  hollow  cone,  that  receives  llie  wind  that  is  to  found 
the  pipe : (2.)  To  this  foot  it  faftened  the  body  of 
the  pipe  BBDD.  Bctw'ceo  the  foot  and  the  body  of 
the  pipe  is  a diaphragm  or  partition  FEF,  that  has  a 
long  but  narrow  aperture  by  which  the  wind  comes 
out;  over  this  spertme  it  the  mouth  BBC,  whofe 
upper  lip  C,  being  level,  cuts  ikc  wind  as  it  come* 
out. 
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The  pipes  are  of  pewter,  of  lead  mixed  s^lh  a 
twelfth  part  of  tin,  and  of  wood.  Thofe  of  pewter '' 
are  always  open  at  their  extremities : their  diameter 
is  very  fmall,  and  their  found  very  clcai  and  fhrill. 
Thofe  of  lead  mixetl  with  tin  are  larger;  the  (horteft 
are  open,  the  longed  quite  flopped  ; thofe  of  a mean 
fizc  arc  pattly  flopped,  and  have  befide  a little  ear  on 
each  fide  the  mouth,  to  he  dr;iwn  clofer  or  fci  further 
afunder,  in  order  to  raife  or  lower  the  found.  The 
wooden  pipes  aic  fquare,  and  their  extremity  is  flop- 
ped with  a valve  or  tampion  of  leather.  The  found 
of  the  wooden  and  leaden  pipes  is^ery  foft;  the  large 
ones  flopped  are  commonly  of  wood,  the  fmall  ones 
of  lead.  The  longeft  pipes  give  the  graved  found, 
and  the  (hortefl  the  moft  acute : their  lengths  and 
widths  are  determined  by  a fixed  proportion  to  their 
founds ; and  their  divifions  are  regulated  by  a role, 
which  is  colled  the  dhp^i/fm.  The  longed  has  com- 
monly 16  feet  ; but  in  very  large  organs  it  hat  52 
feet.  The  pedal  tubes  arc  always  open,  though  made 
of  wood  and  of  lead.  Whatever  note  any  open  pipe 
founds,  when  its  mouth  is  flopped  it  will  found  an  oc* 
tave  lower ; and  a pipe  of  twice  its  capacity  will  like- 
wife  found  sn  odave  lower. 

A reed-pipe  confifts  of  a fool  A^BB  (fig.  4.), 
that  carricj  the  wind  into  the  (ballot  or  reed  CD, 
which  Is  a hollow  dcmi-cylinder,  fitted  at  its  extre- 
mity D,  into  a fort  of  moidd,  by  a wooden  tampion  G. 
The  (ballot  is  covered  with  a plate  of  copper  KKLL, 
fitted  at  its  extremity  II,  into  the  mould,  by  the  fame 
wAhIcd  tampion.  Its  other  extremity  KK  Is  at  li- 
berty  : fo  that  the  air  entering  the  (ballot  makes  it 
tremble  or  (bake  againfl  the  reed ; and  the  longer 
that  part  of  the  tongue  IL,  which  ts  at  liberty,  is 
made,  the  deeper  is  the  found.  1‘hc  mould  II,  that 
fervesto  fix  the  (hallot  or  reed,  the  tongue,  tarapton, 
&c.  ferves  alfo  to  flop  the  foot  of  the  pipe,  and  make 
the  wind  go  out  wholly  at  the  reed.  L.aflly,  in  the 
mould  is  foldcrcd  the  tube  HH,  whofe  inward  open- 
ing is  a continuation  of  that  of  the  reed  : the  form  of 
this  tube  is  different  in  dificrent  ranks  of  pipes.  The 
degree  of  aculencfs  or  gravity  in  the  found  of  a reed 
pipe,  depends  on  the  length  of  the  tongue,  and  that  of 
the  pipe  CK,  taken  from  the  extremity  of  the  (hallot 
to  the  extremity  of  the  tube.  The  quantity  oriDteit- 
tlon  of  the  found  depends  on  the  width  of  the  reed, 
the  tongue,  and  the  tube  ; as  alfo  on  the  thicknefs  of 
the  tongue,  the  figure  of  the  tube,  and  the  quantity 
of  wind.  Todiverfify  the  founds  of  the  pipes,  a valve 
is  added  to  the  port-vent,  which  makes  the  wind  go 
out  in  fits  or  (hakes.  In  fig.  i.  X reprefenta  a flute- 
pipe  of  wood,  Z a flute-pipe  of  metal,  Y a trumpet- 
pipe  of  metal.  The  pipes,  to  prevent  them  from  w- 
ing,  pafs  through  holes  made  in  boards,  placed  upon 
the  upper  l>oard. 

The  pipes  arc  made  to  communicate  with  the  wind- 
cbefl  in  the  following  manner.  There  are  holes  bored 
that  go  through  the  upper  and  lower  hoards,  and 
through  the  Aider  (when  it  is  drawn  out),  into  the 
partition  below;  fo  that  any  pipes  placed  upon  tbofe 
holes  will  then  communicate  with  the  partition,  which 
by  its  valve  communicates  with  the  wind-cheft  But 
when  the  Older  is  thruft  in,  Its  boles  do  not  anfwer  to 
tbofe  in  ibc  upper  and  lower  boards ; therefore,  the 
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rommiinlcation  U flopped)  fo  th:t  no  wind  can  to 

th^tpe. 

To  every  lar^e  organ  thcremufl  be  at  leafl  two  pair 
of  belluwt,  which  are  marked  in  flg.  i.  by  TU,  TU. 
V),  O,  arc  the  hamllea,  moviog  upon  the  aaia  nfit  nn. 
Kach  of  thefe  bcllnwa  confiil  of  two  boards,  the 
lowed  ofwhi(.h  U immovea'  lc;  and  in  this  there  t«  a 
valve  r,  opening  inward*,  and  a tube  leading  to  it, 
called  i!ie  conveying  iute.  There  is  nlfa  a hole  in  ihia 
undcrboaid,  from  u hich  a tube  leads  to  the  port* 
'Vent,  which  is  n hjuare  tube  marked  4,  riflng  upward, 
and  inferted  into  the  under  file  of  tlie  wind-cheil  at 
z.  In  the  tube  leading  to  the  port-vent,  there  i*  a 
v?lvc  tliat  opens  towards  the  port-vent,  and  fuffera  the 
air  10  go  up  the  port-vent,  but  rot  to  return.  Now 
the  handle  O being  pulled  down,  ralfca  the  upper 
Voard  T,  and  the  air  enter*  through  the  valve  r t and 
whru  the  hnodle  is  let  go,  the  weight  of  the  upper 
board,  which  carries  three  or  four  pound  tu  every 
fquarc  foot,  continually  defeending,  drive*  the  air 
through  the  port*vrnt  to  the  found-Loard  : and  as  the 
btllow’t  work  alternately,  one  pair  is  ccnflantly  dc* 
feending,  which  cccaflons  a continual  blafl  through 
the  port-vent.  In  chamber  organs  there  is  but  one 
^air  of  bellows;  but  they  are  formed  of  tlirce  boards, 
in  the  manner  of  a fmith's  bellows,  and  fo  have  a con* 
timial  blail.  All  the  internal  flru^ure  of  the  organ  is 
concealed  from  the  Oght  by  the  front  of  the  inflru* 
(Kent,  wbkh  flandi  upon  the  part  between  the  num- 
Irrs  3 and  6 (fig.  1.) 

In  every  or^an  the  number  of  partitions  LX.,  MM, 
dec.  there  are  m the  found-board  (fig.  1.)  that  of  the 
valves  W,  that  of  the  rollers  rs,  or  of  the  levers 
xjr  or  8 9 and  their  wires,  and  that  of  the  keys  ABC, 
&c.  mud  be  always  equal.  Large  organs  have  com- 
monly four  or  five  fets  of  keys,  kefide  thofc  tliat  be- 
long to  the  pedals  or  larf  e pipes,  the  flops  to  which 
are  played  by  the  feet ; faid  to  be  the  invention  of 
Bernhard,  a German,  about  the  year  1400.  Theft 
command  certain  pipes,  which,  to  increafe  the  har- 
mony, arc  turned  below  the  diapafon.  The  keys  of 
an  organ  are  ufually  divided  into  four  oAaves;  which 
are,  the  firft  Tub  oClave,  fccond  fub-o^Iave,  middle  oc- 
tave, and  firfl  oclave.  £ach  o^ave  is  divided  iato  1 2 
flops  or  frets,  of  which  fevrn  arc  black  and  five  white; 
tlie  former  mark  the  natural  notes,  and  the  latter  the 
artificial  notes,  that  is,  flats  and  iharps.  The  number 
of  keys,  the  refore,  when  there  are  tour  odaves,  mull 
be  48.  Some  organifts  add  one  or  more  flops  to  the 
firft  and  fccond  fub-o^aves.  The  pedals  have  two  or 
three  edaves,  at  the  option  of  the  organift  ; fo  that 
the  number  of  ftopt  is  iadetcimioate.  The  keys  sre 
placed  between  GG  (fig.  i-},  but  the  fcheme  could 
not  contain  them  alt.  There  are  alfo  as  many  handles 
/,  4 rollers  RR,  &c.  Aiders  /, /,  &c.  as  there 
are  flops  upon  the  organ  ; and  it  muft  be  obferred, 
that  between  the  Aiders  /,  /,  &c.  there  are  as  many 
Aiders  on  the  right  band,  and  the  fame  number  of 
bandies  and  rollers,  and  other  tows  of  pipes  plsccd 
between  LN,  PQj  which  could  not  be  exprofled  in 
the  figure. 

The  leaft  pipes  and  partitions  are  placed  toward  the 
middle  of  the  organ,  and  the  great^  on  the  outfide. 
THie  Bops  of  an  organ  have  various  denominations,  ac- 
cording to  the  founds  they  are  to  produce  ; fome  of 
Vot.XlIl.  Part  II, 


which  are  d'apafon,  principal,  fifteemh,  twelfth, trarce, 
cornet,  trumpet,  F:cn:;b  horn,  vox  humans,  flute,  baf- 
foon,  cremona,  &c.  'I'he  foreign  organs,  cfpecially 
thofe  of  Germany,  have  many  more;  particularly  that 
in  the  abbey  church  of  Weingarten,  a town  in  the  up- 
per Pristine,  which  has  66  flops,  and  contains  no  fewer 
than  6666  pipes.  The  organ  at  Haerlem  is  faid  to  hr.ve 
60  flops,  many  of  them  but  little  known  to  the  £ng- 
lith  workmen,  and  ditlinguflhcd  by  names  ih^i  cxrircls 
the  found  which  they  produce. 

When  this  magnificent  inflrument  is  played,  the 
handle  O of  t)te  bellows  it  firfl  put  down,  which  raifes 
the  upper  board  T,  and  gives  room  for  the  air  to  en- 
ter by  the  valve  r.  'Phen  the  other  handle  O is  put 
down : in  the  mean  time  the  board  '1‘,  bilongmg  to 
the  firfl  handle,  drfcendtr.g,  and  shutting  the  valve  r, 
drives  the  air  through  the  other  valve,  up  the  port- 
vciit,  and  into  the  wiud-chcfl.  Then  drawing  out  any 
handle,  as  that  of  the  flute-flop  whu  h draws  out 
I he  Aider  /^,  all  the  pipes  in  the  fet  LN  arc  ready  to 
play,  es  foon  as  the  keys  C,  D,  E,  &c.  are  pul  down: 
therefore,  if  the  key  D be  put  down,  it  opens  the  cor* 
reTponding  valve  m V,  through  which  the  air  enters 
into  the  pipe  X,  ani  makes  it  found.  In  the  fame 
manner  any  other  pipe  in  the  fet  LN,  will  found  when 
its  key  is  pul  down  ; but  no  pipe,  in  any  other  fet, 
will  found  till  the  Aider  be  drawn  out  by  its  corre- 
fponding  handle. 

Among  the  modem  Improvements  of  the  organ,  the 
moil  rera;arkatilc  are  the  fwell  end  the  tremblant  : the 
former,  invented  by  an  Englifli  artifl,  cofifills  in  a 
number  of  pipes  placed  in  a remote  part  of  the  inftni- 
ment,  and  incloftd  in  a kind  of  box,  which,  being 
gradually  opened  by  the  preiture  of  the  foot,  increafcs 
the  found  as  the  wind  does  the  found  of  a peal  of 
bells,  or  fupprefles  it  in  like  manner  by  the  contrary 
aolion.  The  tremblant  is  a contrivance  by  meins  of 
a valve  in  the  port  vent  or  paflsge  from  the  wind* 
chefl,  to  check  the  wind,  and  admit  it  only  by  ftarts: 
fo  that  the  notes  feem  to  ftammer,  and  the  w’holc  in* 
flrument  to  fob,  in  a manner  very  offcnfive  to  the  ear. 
There  is  a tremblant  in  the  or^an  at  the  German 
chapel  in  the  Savoy.  Sec  Hawkio’s  HjJiorj  Mujicy 
and  Burney. 

HjtlrauYic  0zG4Ny  denotes  a mufical  macliine  that 
plays  by  water  inflead  of  wind.  Of  thefe  there  are 
Icvcral  ?n  Italy,  in  the  grottos  of  vineyards.  Cte- 
febes  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptole* 
my  Euergetes,  ic  faid  to  have  invented  organs  that 
played  by  compreifing  the  air  with  water,  as  is  ftiU 
pradHfed.  Archimedes  and  ViiruTiushave  left  us  de> 
feriptions  of  the  hydraulic  organ. 

In  the  cabinet  of  Queen  Chnflioa  is  a beautiful  and 
large  medallion  of  Valentintan,  on  the  reverfe  whereof 
is  feen  one  of  thefe  hydraulic  organa ; with  two  men* 
one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left.  Teeming  to 
pump  the  water  which  plays  it,  and  to  llflen  to  its 
found.  It  has  only  eight  pipes,  placed  on  a round 
pedeflai.  The  infenption  is  placea  sperat,  if  it  be 
not  wrong  copied,  which  we  fufped  to  be  the  cafe. 

ORGASM  denoting  violence  or  turgef* 

ccncy  j formed  from  •;>««,  /wyro,  **  I fwell,'*  an  ec- 
flacy  or  impetuous  defire  of  coition,  occafioned  by  a 
tur^efcency  of  the  feminal  vefTels,  which  are  no  longer 
allc  to  reflrain  their  cbntents.  'The  ancients  alfo  ex* 
3 CL 
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C <ta  tcrid  ui_.;.*.r(n  to  the  other  hummiit,  tnJ  <veo  cxctc* 
OfibaTu*  keio|f  accumuitir^,  and  cofriiig  to  f«r- 

■_  ment,  dcmaml  excretion*  t^incy  ufti  orgafm  for  an 

. imp<tiK>u«  or  loo  quick  motion  of  the  Moo<l  orfpin'U} 
whcrcl  y the  murdet  are  diftended  with  an  uacommon 
force. 

ORGlAf  ^Aa  and (acrificea  in  honotir of  Baccht>«, 
held  every  third  year,  and  chiefly  celebrated  by  wild 
daira^ed  women,  called  ^jcr^r.  'I'he  chief  tolcm- 
r.iiiea  were  performed  ro  the  night,  toeenceai,  per- 
Nap%  their  ihocking  impunticf ; and  a mountain  was 
generally  ckufcn  as  the  place  of  cctebraiion.  They 
were  inflituied  by  Orphena;  and  from  him  are  fome- 
timev  called  Qrfh'tta,  Authora  are  not  agreed  aa  to 
lbs  derivation  of  the  word;  but  if  we  conliJer  the 
frantic  piocredings  of  ihe  Bacchanalians,  furor^ 
bi.U  fair  for  the  true  ctymolngy*.  See  Bacchanalia. 

Orj^iat  according  to  Servius,  was  a common  name 
for  ail  kinds  of  facrihccs  among  the  Greeks,  as  ctre^ 
w.ts  amongA  the  Romans. 

ORGUES,  in  the  miliury  ait,  arc  thick  long 
picccb  of  wood,  pointed  at  one  end,  and  (h«>d  with 
iron,  ikar  one  of  another;  hanging  etch  by  a parti- 
cular ro{>e  or  cord,  over  the  gateway  of  a llroiig 
place,  perpendicularly,  to  be  let  fall  in  cafe  of  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy. 

Otgurs  arc  preferable  to  hctici,  or  portcnUices,  he* 
oaufe  thefe  may  be  cither  broke  by  a petard,  or  they 
may  be  flopped  in  their  fatling  down  : but  a petard 
is  uf.'lcfs  agarnA  an  orgue  ; fur  if  it  break  00c  or 
two  of  the  p>iece«,  they  immedi.  tely  f.tll  down  again 
ar-d  fill  up  the  vacancy  ; or  if  they  flop  one  or  tw*o  of 
the  pieces  from  falling,  it  is  no  binderance  to  the  refl  { 
ior  icing  all  fepirate,  they  have  no  dependence  upon 
one  another. 

OicuBs,  is  alfu  ufed  for  a michine  compofed  of 
ftfveral  harquebiifs  or  mulhet  bands  t>ound  together, 
i‘f  means  whereof  feveral  explofloni  arc  made  at  the 
Arne  time.  It  is  ufed  to  defend  breaches  and  other 
places  attacked. 

ORGVA,  an  ancient  Grecian  meafure  con- 

taining fix  feet. 

ORIBASIA,  in  kotany  : A genus  of  the  roonogy. 
m3  order,  belon^'t  to  the  pentandria  dab  of  plants  t 
am)  in  tie  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47th  or- 
der, S iHat4e.  Tbc  corulia  is  fmal),  tubiilatcsl,  and 
moonpetaloui.  The  pcticarpium  is  a globuhr  berry, 
grooved  longitucinnily  ; it  quinqudocular,  and  contalni 
one  feed.  Of  this  there  arc  l*x  Ipecies,  ail  nslivrs  of 
the  wanrer  parts  of  America,  t>/x.  t.  Ofiicmalis: 
the  cciivesof  Guiana  mnke  infufiont  of  the  leaves  >nd 
give  them  in  c«.rer  of  fpafmodic  afthma.  2.  Kacemofa. 
3.  Violacea.  4.  Lutea.  5.  Paniculate.  6.  J.ongi- 
flem.  'i'he  habit  of  all  thefe  plants  refemUes  th^e 
of  Pfrehotria. 

ORIBASU.^,  acelebratcd  phyfician  gtratly  efleem* 
ctl  by  the  cir.pcror  Julian,  in  wbofc  reign  he  flouriiHed. 
He  abtidged  the  works  of  Galen,  and  of  all  the 
inofl  rcfpcCkable  writers  on  phyfic.  'i’liis  was  done 


at  the  leqiieft  of  the  cmpjror.  He  accompanred  Ju-  fhitkil. 
liao  into  the  call,  but  h>s  ficill  proved  inrffe^ual  in  '***' 
attempting  to  cure  the  fatal  wound  which  his  lene-  ' 
faclor  had  received.  After  Joltan’s  death  he  IcU  iuto 
the  hands  of  the  barbarians 

ORICHALCHM,  or  Ai'richalccm,  a metallic 
fabflance  refemblini^  gold  ui  colour,  but  *eiy  inferior 
in  value.  It  was  well  known  to  the  cld  Romans,  who  of. 
ten  took  advantage  of  its  refe.'nblance  to  jfold:  for  fome 
iacrileginutchamflcTS,  who  could  not  refifl  the  tempta- 
tion of  caking  gold  from  temples  and  other  public  places, 
chofe  to  conceal  their  guilt  by  mrfadng  it  sitl^orichal- 
cum.  It  was  thus  that  Julius  C«n^aclcd  when  he  rob- 
bed the  capitol  of  )oo<:ponnd  weight  t>fgoH;  in  which 
he  W35  followed  by  Vitellsus,  who  dcfpoiled  the  terrplrt 
of  their  gifts  and  ornaments,  md  replaced  them  with 
this  inferior  metal.  It  has  been  a matter  of  difpute 
with  philofophera  and  others,  what  this  metal  could 
be,  or  how  it  waa  procured  or  made ; it  is  probable 
at  lead  that  it  was  greatly  analogous  to  our  brafs,  iC 
not  wholly  the  fame  with  it.  (See  Baass  ) The  vdue 
of  our  brafs  is  much  Irfs  than  that  of  gold,  and  the 
refemblance  of  brafs  To  gold,  m colour,  is  obvious  at 
firfl  fight.  Both  bmfs  and  gol'l,  tn.Ieed,  are  fiifcep- 
til  Ir  of  a variety  of  ihtdes  of  yellow  j and.  if  vc’-y 
pile  braCi  be  compared  with  gold,  mixed  with  rau:S 
t.*opper,  foeh  as  the  foreign  giwdfmiclas,  efpcctally,  ufe 
in  their  toys,  a difparity  may  be  ften;  hut  the  near- 
nefs  of  the  refembUnce  it  fuffi:iently  af.crtained  in 
general,  from  ohferving  that  fubiiance*  gilded  with 
brail,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called  DtHchIeaf\  ire  not 
eafily  diltinguilhed  from  fuuh  as  are  gilded  with  gold 
leaf. 

The  Romans  were  not  only  in  pofieflion  of  a me- 
tallic fiiblance,  called  by  them  orivbafcvm,  and  refem* 
bling  gold  in  colour,  but  they  knew  alfo  the  manner 
of  making  it,  and  the  materials  from  which  they  made 
it  were  the  very  fame  from  which  we  make  brafs. 

There  arc,  indeed,  authors  of  great  repute  who 
think  \Try  differently  ; and  who  confider  the  art  of 
making  bVafi  as  an  invention  wholly  modern.  Thus 
M.  Cronflede  do^s  not  think  it  jufl  to  conclude  from 
oU  coins  and  other  antiquities,  that  it  is  evidently 
proved  that  the  making  of  brafs  was  known  in  the 
moll  ancient  times  and  the  authors  of  the  French  « Afv*. 
£n<:yelopedi^  alTure  ns,  that  onr  brafv  is  a very  re-r- '*<<• 
cent  invenltun  (a).  U appean,  however,  from  Pliny's 
Nat.  Hift.  lib.  xxxiv.  § 2.  and  ffovn  the  concurring 
teflioinny  of  other  wi  iters,  that  ori^hakum  was  not  a 
pure  or  oiigmal  metel  | but  that  its  bafis  was  copper,  a 
which  the  Romans  changed  into  orichaknm  by  means 

(tuimuti  a fp'ctea  of  earth  which  they  threw  upon 
the  copprr,  and  which  it  abforbed.  It  has  indeed 
been  contended  that  the  cadmia  of  Pliny  was  native 
arfcnic,  an  opinion  which  fcarcely  merits  coofuutbn, 
but  which  muft  apprar  extremely  groundlefs,  when  we 
reflet  that  it  is  impoffihic  to  make  either  brafs  or  cop- 
per frinn  arfcnic,  and  thit  Pliny  exprcfsly  calls  it  a ^em 
from  which  brals  was  made.  Tkc  teffimony  of  Am- 

brofe 


(a)  Art.  Ori'.:halqur^**  The  velTels  here  called  brazen,  after  ancient  authors,  cannot  have  been  of  the  ma- 
trrisls  our  prefent  brak  is  compofed  of  i the  art  of  making  ii  is  a mojicrn  difeovery."  See  iMu^httn's  HiJL 
^ Aiuiem  p-  j8- 
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Wijfc  Wikop  of  M^tn,  la  41I1  festary,  aa<i  at  fubftaace«  C*llr4  orteffidcimt  bc^brv  die  foaadztiuo  of  Oncbal> 
Pricuafiu*  bilbap  of  A'lniiaetuni*  ia  Afiica,  ia  the  Rome;  for  it  11  meiitiaaed  hy  Hamer  and  by  Heboii 
■^6th,  »n4  of  luioriM  btihop  of  Seville  m iHe  yth,  and  by  both  of  theta  ia  fuch  a rosnner  a«  (howi  that 
all  fetm  to  confirm  IHmy'»  accotmt.  We  may  there*  it  wat  then  heU  ia  great  efteem.  Other  ancient 
fore  fafety  conclude  that  the  Komant  knew  the  lac*  writer)  hare  exprcflecl  themfclve*  ia  (imilar  termi  o( 


thod  of  maktag  hrab  by  mixing  caJmia  or  taUmim 
with  copper  ; yet  it  is  probable  they  were  not  the  in 


commcncUtion  ; and  it  is  principtlly  from  the  clrcuni' 
ftance  of  the  high  reputed  vilue  of  orichalcum  thit 


ventOD  of  this  art,  but  that  they  borrowed  it  from  aathon  are  induced  to  fimpofe  the  ancient  orichaicum 
fome  other  countiy.  It  appears  fiom  a vaikty  of  to  have  l^een  a natural  lubllanee,  and  very  different 
udiroonies  that  brufs  war  made  in  Afia,  in  a manner  from  tbc  i4dtitioua  one  in  ufc  at  Rome,  and  probably 
very  finular  to  that  at  Rome } and  a vaiiety  of  placci  In  Afijy  and  which  it  has  bccu  fhoaru  wai  nothing 
are  mentioned  in  that  extentivc  country  where  it  was  difTcreni  from  our  hiafs. 

commonly  trade;  and  it  is  fuppufed  by  fome  that  in  But  this  ioncUfion  cannot  be  validly  drawn  from 
India,  as  well  as  in  other  paiU  of  Aha,  itnasmade  their  encomium,  upon  it;  for  at  whatever  lime  the 
ill  the  remotetl  ages.  method  of  meisi  ig  it  was  ftrll  difoovered.  tioth  itt  n<»« 

With  rcfjved  to  orichalcum,  it  tc  geacrailv  fuppofei  vrity  and  fcarrcucli,  joined  to  its  utility,  would  en* 
that  tliere  w*ere  two  forts  of  it,  uoe  faedttioua,  the  hance  ita  value ; at  Icjft  there  can  be  no  ah-fuidiiy  ti 
other  natural.  The  failitious,  whether  we  confidcr  ita  fuppoling,  that  when  hitl  introduced  it  W'ns  greatly 
i^oalities  or  rompofition,  appears  to  have  t<cen  the  prized,  even  tbongh  it  he  granted  that  it  poiTeiTcd  no 
fsme  with  our  brafa.  As  to  the  natural  orichalcnm,  other  pmpertiea  than  fucli  as  appertain  to  brafs. 
there  ii  lui  mipofGlUity  in  fiippcfing,  that  copper  Rei'pecting  the  etymology  ot  the  word  there  » (vreaf 
ore  may  be  fo  intimately  blended  with  an  ore  of  zinc,  diverfity  of  Dpinioos.  'I’bufie  who  write  it  aunrbaUum 
or  of  feme  other  metallic  fubdance,  that  the  com-  think  ii  i«  compofed  of  the  Latin  word  m/rtfw,  "gold,** 
paiiod,  w'hen  fmelted,  may  yield  a mixed  metal  of  a and  the  Greek  <•*■**»  " brafs  or  copper."  The  moil  ge» 
j:aler  hue  than  copper,  and  lefcmbling  the  colour  of  neralopiniun  k,  however,  that  it  Uc;'mpofeJ  of’i'f  " a 
eithcrgold  or  fdvtT.  In  Du  Haldt's  hillory  of  China,  frounuin"  and  alluding  perhaps  to  its  Icing 

we  meet  with  the  following  account  of  the  Chinefe  found  in  mounuinsor  mouDlainouacouatric^  Thcabove 
white  copper.  "The  rood  extraordinary  copper  is  account  is  chiefly  extrafled  from  a paper  in  the  fecon! 
called  Jc-Umg%  or  white  oopper  : it  is  while  when  dug  volume  of  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Ptiilofophicat 
uul  of  ibe  mine,  and  Uill  more  white  wiihin  than  with*  Society  of  Manchefter,  written*  by  t!ie  pirfenl  bilhop 
out.  it  appears  by  a vaft  number  of  experiments  of  LandafT,  Dr  Waifon,  end  communicated  by  Dr 
made  at  Peking,  that  ic«  colour  is  owing  to  no  mixture  ; Pcrcival.  To  this  paper  then  we  refer  our  readers  who 


the  contrary  all  mixtures  diminiib  its  beauty;  for,  dcTue^a  more  copious  account  of  it.  To  the  above 
when  it  ia  rightly  managed,  it  looks  exaAly  like  filver:  two  rtymi^ogical  meanings  of  the  word  we  Ihall  fub* 

axd  were  there  not  a necriiity  of  mixing  a little  join  the  foUovving,  mentioned  by  the  learned  bifhnp, 

or  fome  ftich  metal  whh  it,  to  Ibften  it  and  prevent  and  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  equally  well  fouudeda 
its  bn’tllcQefs,  it  would  be  fo  much  tbc  more  extia*  and  certainly  as  iugeoioua,  as  the  other  two. 
ordinary,  as  this  fort  of  copper  is  perhaps  to  be  met  'I'he  Hebrew  word  C/r,  yfur,  fignifies  bglit,  fire, 
with  nowhere  but  in  China,  and  that  only  in  the  pro-  flame  ; the  Latin  terms  trro  **  to  burn,'*  and  aurvn 
viiicc  of  J'wi-Mis.*”  Notwichflanding  what  is  here  “gf*!!/’ are  derived  from  it,  inafmuch  ai  goM  rrfcmble* 
«.li.p  colour  cf  this  copper  being  owing  to  do  ^he  colour  of  fiaiuc:  and  hence  ti  is  not  improbable, 

mixture,  it  is  certain  that  the  Chinefe  white  copper,  that  orichalcum  may  be  compofed  of  an  Hebrew  anl 
os  brought  to  us,  ia  a mixed  metal ; fo  that  the  ore  * Creek  term,  and  that  it  is  rightly  rendered, 
from  wTiich  it  is  extra^d  muft  confift  of  various  me-  re/twrwf  re/yvr.  In  confirmation  of  this  it  may  be  oh- 
tallic  fubfiaoces,  and  from  fome  fuch  ore  it  is  polTible  Icrvrd,  that  the  Latin  epithet  /MOfjWw,  and  the  Greek 
that  the  natural  orichalcum,  if  ever  it  cxifted,  may  fa.w,  are  both  applied  to  orichalcum  by  the 

have  been  made.  But,  notvrithflanding  that  theexifl-  aocimta. 

mre  of  natural  orichalcum  cannot  be  fiiown  to  be  tm*  ORIFICE,  the  mouth  or  aperture  of  a tube,  pi^^es 
pofliKlr,  yet  ihcrt  is  fome  reafbn  to  doubt  whether  it  cr  other  cavity. 

ever  bad  a real  exigence  or  not.  OKIGAKUM,  OsicAxr,  or  Matj^ram  : A ge- 

Wc  know  of  no  country  in  which  it  is  found  at  *1*^  gymnofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  dk 

prefent  I uor  was  it  anywhere  found  in  the  age  of  dynamia  clala  of  fdanU;  and  in  the  natural  method 
Pliny;  nor  doe^  he  feera  to  have  known  the  country  ranking  under  the  qzd  onlcr,  yettnetUu,  There  is 
where  it  ever  had  been  found.  He  admits,  indeed,  * ftrobilut  or  cone  coUedisg  the  calyces  together. 


its  having  been  fontierly  dug  out  of  the  earth  ; but  it 
is  remafkablc  that  in  the  very  pnfiage  where  he  is 


The  principal  fpecies  are,  two  hardy  percnoials  zncl 
an  annual  for  tbc  open  ground,  and  fire  pcrciiniaJsfor 


snentionin?  hy  naire  the  countries  moil  celebrated  for  green-houfe  : tvs.  j.  The  vulgare,  or  wikj  pot> 


the  ptodudiion  of  cifi'erent  kinds  of  copper,  he  only 
fays  io  general,  concerning  orichalcum,  that  it  had 


marjoram  ; 
marjoram. 


3.  The  heraclcoticum,  or  w>ntcr  fvrcct- 
TIx:fc  arc  finely  feented  aromatics,  cx« 


bten  found  in  other  ceuntriee,  without  fpecifyieg  any  cellenc  for  culinary  purpofes  partictdarly  for  broths, 
particular  country.  Ilato  acknowledge*,  that  on-,  foups,  &c.  tkey  have  iikewife  merit  for  medical  ufea. 


chalcuQi  wia  a thing  only  talked  of  even  in  his  time ; 
it  waa  nowhere  then  to  be  met  with,  though  in  the 


and  for  giving  iriigrance  to  ointdieots;  fo  that  the 
plants  are  proper  both  for  kitchen  and  phylL*  gsrdent, 


illand  of  Atlantis  it  had  been  formerly  extraded  from  and  may  lilfu  i e employed  in  the  pleaiurc  gruund  as 
ks  mine.  'I'hc  Grecka  were  in  pofieffion  of  a roeiallrc  plants  of  variety.  3-  The  marjurana,  ortDnualfwvcC- 
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narjoram,  u an  aromatic  of  the  higbeft  fragrance»  it 
admirable  for  kitchen  ufr»  and  excellent  fornofegaye  ; 

. fo  if  proper  both  for  the  kitchen  and  pleafurc  garden, 
but  more  particularly  for  the  former.  It  it  often  called 
knotted  morjotrtmt  from  the  fluwert  growing  in  clofe 
knotted  like  heads.  The  following  moftly  aflume  an 
unc'erlhrubby  growth  j frequently  with  abiding  flalkf, 
if  they  have  Iheltcr  here  in  winter.  4.  Thediflam* 
nui,  or  dittany  of  Crete,  y.  The  fipyleum  or  ori- 
ganum of  mount  Siplus.  6.  l*hc  creticiim,  or  Cre* 
tan  origany.  7.  The  fmyrnseum,  or  Smyrna  origany. 
8.  The  ^jypiincum,  or  Egyptian  origany.  All 
^hefe  eight  fpeciea  of  origanum  flower  in  July  and 
Augiifl ; the  flowera  are  fmall,  monopetalout,  rin* 
gent,  univerfally  hermaphrodite,  and  coUeded  into 
verticilli  round  the  llalkt ; fucceeded  by  ripe  feed  in 
autumn  ; though  in  thi#  country  the  annual  marjoram 
and  the  three  green-houfe  forts  feldom  perfed  feed 
well,  unlefs  the  autumn  proves  remarkably  line  and 
warm : in  default,  however,  of  feed,  the  propatration 
of  all  the  perennial  fortt,  both  hardy  and  green-houfe 
kinds,  is  ciflty  cfTcded  by  flips  of  the  roots,  dec.  And 
the  feed  of  the  annual  fort  is  imported  plentifully  from 
France  or  Italy  by  the  feed-dealers. 

ORIEN  r,  a harbour  of  France,  in  the  province 
of  Bretagne,  in  the  bottom  of  the  hay  of  St  Lewis. 
Since  the  year  1720,  a handforae  town  haa  been  built 
here,  where  the  Eaft  India  comp.my  have  large  ma- 
gazines. The  Englifh  attempted  to  become  maflers 
of  it  in  1746,  but  mUcarried.  W.  Long.  5.  22.  N. 
Lit.  47.  AS- 

ORIENTAL  Philosophy.  See  Philosophy. 

OKIGEN,  one  of  the  mofl  celebrated  ecclefiaflical 
writers,  greateft  genlufes,  and  mofl  learned  men  of 
the  primitive  church,  during  the  third  century,  was 
bom  at  Alexandria  in  the  year  i8y;  and  was  fur- 
Mtticd^damaniuj,  eliber  from  his  indefatigable  applica- 
tion to  (ludy,  or  from  the  firmnefs  be  difeovered  amidft 
the  torments  he  fuflered  for  the  faith.  Leonidas  bis 
&tber  trained  him  at  home  with  great  care,  and  made 
bicn  apply  to  the  fludy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  from 
bis  infancy,  in  which  he  made  furpriflng  progrefs. 
The  fon  t inclination  and  turn  fuited  exadly  with  the 
Other's  defign  t for  he  purfued  his  fludies  with  a moft 
extraordinary  zeal  and  ardour;  and,  being  endued 
with  a quick  apprehcnfion  and  a flrong  imagination, 
did  not  content  himfelf  with  that  fenfe  which  at  flrft 
prefenled  itftif,  but  farther  endeavoured  to  dive  into 
myflenous  and  allegorical  explications  of  the  facred 
books.  He  would  fometimes  even  puzzle  his  father, 
by  too  much  fuliciting  him  for  recondite  meanings  | 
which  obliged  the  good  man  to  reprehend  him  a little, 
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and  withal  to  tdvtfe  him  not  to  attempt  to  penetrate  On'gen. 
too  far  in  the  ftady  of  the  holy  fcriplurei,  but  to 
content  himfelf  with  their  mofl  clear,  obvious,  and 
natural  fenfe.  Hence  it  appean,  how  early  he  was 
feized  with  that  furor  a/Ze^arkui,  as  a learned  modem 
calls  it,  that  rage  of  expounding  the  feriptures  alle- 
gorically, which  grew  afterwartls  to  be  even  a dtflem- 
per,  and  carried  him  to  exceffes  which  can  never  be 
excufed  (a).  He  bad  afterward#  in  philofophy  Am- 
montus  chc  celebrated  Chriflian  philofnpher,  and  St 
Clement  of  Alexandria  for  his  mafler  in  divinity.  At  18 
years  of  age  he  fucceeded  that  great  man  in  the  oflice 
of  catechifl;  an  important  employment,  which  confided 
in  teaching  divinity,  and  expounding  the  feriptures- 
Leonidas  hia  father  had  fuH'cred  msrtyidum  the  year 
before,  during  the  perfccution  of  Severus  in  202  ; and 
Origen  had  mown  fuch  e.-^gernefs  to  follow  his  father 
to  martyrdom,  that  his  mother  was  obliged  to  hide 
his  clothes  to  prevent  his  going  abroad.  Origen  had 
a great  concourfe  of  auditors  who  attended  bis  fclioo), 
fome  of  whom  were  of  the  faithful,  and  the  others  pa- 
gans. He  confirmed  and  llrengthencd  the  firft  in 
their  faith,  and  converted  mofl  of  the  others ; and 
there  were  fuch  a number  of  martyrs  amongfl  his 
difciples,  that  it  might  be  fnid,  that  he  kept  rather  a 
fchool  of  martyrdom  than  of  divinity  He  tau^jht 
the  doftrincs  of  Chriftianity  to  the  girls  and  women 
at  well  as  to  the  men;  and  taking  in  a too  literal  fenfe 
what  Chrift  fays  of  becoming  voluntary  ennuch<<,  caf- 
trated  himfelf,  to  prevent  his  deferving  or  fuflering 
fcandal.  He  took  a voyage  to  Rome  in  21 1,  in  the 
beginning  of  Caracalla's  reign,  and  under  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Zepherinus.  At  hii  return  he  puhliihod  macy 
works,  by  which  he  acquired  an  extraordinary  reputa- 
tion, that  drew  to  him  a great  number  of  auditors.  But 
Dcmetiins,  bifltop  of  Alexandria,  conceiving  a jealoufy 
of  him,  endeavoured  by  various  pretence#  to  injure 
him.  At  length  Origen  went  to  Antioch,  whither 
the  emprefs  Mammx.i  had  fent  for  him  to  hear  him 
difeourfe  ont  he  Chriflian  religion.  He  did  not  how- 
ever flay  long  there,  but  returned  to  Alexandria, 
where  he  continued  to  teach  till  the  year  228.  when 
he  left  that  city,  and  travelled  into  Achaia.  In  that 
journey  be  went  into  Palcfltne,  and  was  ordained  by 
the  bifliopa  of  that  provioce  at  42  years  of  age.  Hu 
being  ordained  by  foreign  biihops  without  the  per- 
miffion  of  Demetrius,  renewed  that  prelate’s  refent- 
meat  againft  him ; on  which  Origen  haflily  returned 
to  Alexandria,  to  endeavour  to  mollify  him  i but  De- 
metrius drove  him  from  tbence  in  231,  and  caufed 
him  to  be  excommunicated,  and  even  depofed  in  a 
council  held  in  Egypt.  Origen  then  retired  to  Csefa- 


(a)  He  is  the  firft  Chriflian  (whofenot'ona  on  thtsfuhjed^  have  come  down  to  us)  whobeb’eved  in  the  reflitution 
of  all  things.  This  ta  hia  fixth  diftinguifhing  tenet ; to  which  is  added  this  finguiar  notion,  that  as  Chrift  had 
been  crucified  in  tbii  world  to  favc  mankind,  he  is  to  be  crucified  in  the  next  to  fave  the  devils.  The  other 
obnoxious  tends  of  Origen  arc  ihefc  five : viz.  1.  I’hat  in  the  rnnity  the  Father  is  greater  than  the  Son, 
and  the  Son  than  the  Holy  Ghofl.  2.  The  pre-exlftcncc  of  foula,  which  Origen  coafidered  as  fent  into 
mortal  bodies  for  the  puniflimctil  of  fins  committed  in  .a  former  ftalc  of  being.  3.  That  the  foul  of  Chrift 
was  united  to  the  world  before  the  incarnation  4 lliat  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  &c.  were  animated  and 
endowed  with  rational  fouls.  5.  That  after  the  refurreAio  i,  all  bodies  will  be  of  a round  figure.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  myflic  theology  of  the  modern  Quakers  and  other  fe^  is  derived  ftom  Origen.  See  M^hcim 
EuL  tiifi,  vol.  ift. 
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OngcD.  rea  tn  P^tc(lin«,  where  he  raifed  a celebratcJ  fehooi, 
^ » and  had  Si  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  and  a great 
numher  of  other  prrfoni  who  were  iJluftrlous  for  their 
virtue  and  learning,  for  hts  difciple*  He  afterwardi 
travelled  to  Alhcnt ; and  then,  at  the  defirc  of  Firaii 
hanu-«,ltaid  tome  time  alCzfarca  tn  Cappadocia;  whence 
lie  wai  invited  into  Arabia,  to  convince  and  hriusf 
back  to  the  truth  BerylltM  bilbop  of  Boilra*  who 
maintained  that  the  Word  haJ  no  exiilcncc  before  his 
incarnation.  Origen  had  the  Kappiorfs  to  make  him 
feonble  of  bis  miUake  ; and  feme  yrara  after  was  (ent 
for  into  Arabia  by  an  »>(licmbiy  of  bi(hop«»  to  difputc 
againit  the  Arabiansi  who  maifltaine<!  that  the  fo.ils  of 
the  dead  remained  in  a Hate  of  infcnfrbihtT  till  the 
general  reforrertion.  At  leoj^th  the  feventh  prrlecu* 
tion  of  the  ChriHiaas  bet^an  in  the  reign  of  Decius, 
and  none  were  ufed  with  greater  feveriiy  than  Origen. 
He  fupported  with  incredible  conH  iOcy  the  dreadful 
torments  which  the  perfecMtorii  of  tfic  ChriHiant  in* 
vented  again  ft  them  ; torreenis  that  were  the  more 
infupportablc,  ai  they  vrerc  made  to  continue  a long 
timei  and  as  they  took  the  gieateft  care  to  prevent  his 
expiring  an  the  midtl  of  his  tortures : but  in  the  midtl 
of  the  mod  excruciating  torments,  he  difeovered  an 
heroic  courage,  and  fnftercd  nothing  to  efiape  him 
that  was  unworthy  a difciple  of  Jefua  Chrift.  He 
died  at  Tyre  in  2^4,  aged  69.  He  was  the  author  of 
a great  number  of  excellent  works.  The  principal  of 
thofc  which  have  been  haivded  down  to  us  are,  (.  A 
Treatife  agamft  Celfur,  of  which  Spencer  has  given  a 
good  edition  in  Greek  and  L.atio,  withnotei:  this 
learned  lieattfe  hea  been  tranHatrd  into  French  by  Elias 
Bouhereau,  a protetiant  minrfter,  bom  at  Rochelle. 
2.  A great  number  of  Homilies,  with  Commentaries 
vn  the  Holv  Scriptures.  5.  Phil'icalwi  and  fcreral 
other  treatiles.  4.  Fragments  of  his  Hexapfes,  col* 
k^cd  by  father  Montfaticon,  in  two  volumes  folio. 
Of  all  Origen'a  books,  the  lofi  of  the  Hexaplcs  Is  moft 
to  be  regretted.  This  work  was  thus  named  from  its 
roDtaiaiog  (ix  columns ; in  the  Hrft  of  which  was  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible  ; in  the  fecond,  the  fame 
text  in  Orerk  chara^ers  ; in  the  third,  the  Greek 
verfion  of  the  ^ptuagint ; in  the  fourth,  that  of 
Aquila  t in  the  Hftb,  that  of  Symmachui ; and  in  the 
ftxtb,  Theodoftan*s  Creek  verHon.  'I'his  admirable 
work  gi've  the  firft  hint  for  our  Polyglot  Bibles. 
5.  The  book  of  Principles;  of  which  we  have  only  an 
incorrect  L#tln  veifion.  in  all  his  writings  he  dif- 
covers  a ftirprlfing  degree  of  modcHy*,  candour,  and. 
humility ; a nof  le  aod  fuhlime  gcaius,  profound 
learamg,  aod  vaft  erudition.  His  manners  were  ex* 
tremely  pwes  *i>d  he  bad  f wam>  xeai  for  fpreeding  the 
truths  . nd  moral<i  of  the  gofpel. 

Much  has  been  written  both  for  and  againft  thfa 
celebrated  father,  both  by  his  contemporaries  and 
others : he  has  indeed  fuftered  great  abufe,  which  be 
did  not  deferve,  and  which  we  (hail  not  retail ; con* 
Ualutg  ourfelves  wiih  the  following  account  of  his 
character  by  Di'ipln,  .^nd  Tome  remarks  on  it  by  Dr 
Jortiii.  **  Origcii  (fays  Dupin)  h.*ul  very  qu»ck  parts, 
ftrong  and  enlai^ed  imagination  ; hot  he  relied 
too  much  on  the  vivacity  of  bis  genius,  and  often  loft 
himfcl  , out  of  too  great  eamcUners  to  fathom  and 
fuMiiilc  every  thing  lie  liad  a very  happy  inven* 
tioa,  acd  a more  happy  delivery  of  what  be  iareoted  t 


but  he  had  not  that  exaftnefs  in  hu  inventions,  nnr  Oi^geir. 
tltat  gracefuliicfs  of  delivery,  as  might  be  wiibcJ.  He  ' v'""*. 

carried  on  bis  works  with  fo  great  cafe,  that  he  is  faid 
to  have  dilated  to  feveu  or  eight  perfons  at  a time  ; 
and  he  was  fo  ready  in  cxprelling  himftif,  that  he 
made  the  greateft  part  of  his  homilies  extempore  : 
upon  which  account  his  ftyle  was  not  very  corre^  or 
coherent-  He  had  a vaft  memory,  but  often  trufted 
too  much  to  it.  He  was  a perfon  of  moft  profound 
learning:  he  particularly  iludied  Plato  s phiiofophy, 
and  was  indeed  too  mu^h  ^di^ied  to  it  for  a Chritiian. 

He  imderftood  Itkewife  the  doctrines  of  other  philo* 
i'opheis.  He  applied  himfclf  mightily  to  the  HuJy  of 
human  leaining.  He  was  neither  igtiuraiit  of  hlHory 
nor  mythology  ; and  he  had  as  great  a knowledge 
in  all  the  profane  fcicnce«,  as  thole  who  ftudied  nothing 
eife.  But  he  particularly  excelled  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  he  IcarneJall  by  heart; 
and  that  he  might  negicd  nothing  for  attaining  a 
righf  underttanding  of  the  letter  thereof,  he  carefully 
exarnined  all  the  verfions  of  the  Utble,  and  compared 
them  all  together  with  the  Hebrew  text,  fubjoining  a 
literal  conuiieniary  upon  the  luoft  diffi-.ult  pi  ices.  He 
was  not  very  well  (killed  in  the  Hebrew  ; yet  he  knew 
enough  of  it  to  underftani  it,  and  to  obferve  the  dif* 
ftrence  of  the  text  ^nd  the  tninnations.  Neverthdefs,  - 
he  did  not  adhere  to  the  literal  explication  of  the 
Bible,  but  thought  it  neceffary,  for  the  fake  of  gain-  ^ 

ing  it  credit  with  ihe  heathens,  who  derpifed  itspliin- 
nefi  and  (implkity,  and  of  rendering  it  more  ufeful  to 
the  world,  to  give  myfticsl  :ini  aUcgorical  mterpreta* 

(ions  of  cvxry  thing  in  it.” 

Dr  Jortin  tells  ui,  •*  That  Origen  was  very  learned 
and  ingenious,  and  indcfstigaMy  induftrioiis. 
whole  life  from  hii  early  yearn  was  fpent  in  examining, vul.ii. 
teaching,  and  explaining  the  Scriptures;  to  ivhich  he P- *d4> 
joined  the  Itudy  of  philofophy  and  of  all  pnlitc  iitera* 
turc.  He  was  humble,  modeft,  and  patient  under 
great  tmuries  and  cruel  treatment,  which  he  received 
from  Cnriftisni  and  Pagans:  for  though  he  ever  had 
a conftdcrable  number  of  friends  and  admirers,  on  ac* 
cottiiC  of  his  amiable  qualities  and  ufeful  acenmplifti* 
ments,  he  was  pcrfecuted  and  calumniated  by  men, 
who  had  neither  his  learning  nor  his  virtue,  degraded 
from  the  arder  of  prelbyterj,  driven  from  liii  home, 
and  excommunicat^  by  one  Demctnui  bilhop  of  A* 
lexandria,  who  envied  him,  fays  Eufebius,  for  the  te* 
putation  vltich  he  had  gained.  His  iaquifitive  genius,  . 
and  his  mixing  phiiofuphy  with  Chriftianity,  led  him 
perhaps  into  feme  leartKd  iingalari  les  and  ingenious 
revtfies  ; but  he  was  by  temper  far  from  dogmatizing 
in  fueh  points,  from  fomenting  fchifmssnd  fetting  up 
himfcif  for  the  head  of  a parly.  He  lived  in  times 
when  Chriftiaos  were  not  (o  lhackicd  with  fyfttms  and 
determiDstions,  as  they  were  afterwards,  nor  fo  much 
expofed  to  difingenuous  and  illif>eral  ohjcAiotiS  ; and 
liad  more  liberty  to  parfuclheir  inquiries  and  lo  ('peak 
their  mind.— He  wa:i  ever  extremely  fober  and  exem-' 
platy,  praclifing  whst  he  preached  to  ethers;  ami  he 
lived  and  died  poor,  and  deftitute  even  of  common 
conveniences.”— The  moft  complete  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  Father  Ddaruc,  a Benedii^ine.  in 
Greek  aod  Latia.  The  celebrated  Montfaucou  like- 
wife  publilhed.  in  2 vols  folio,  fome  remaios  and  frag* 
fficnti  of  his  JUnapla, 
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He  ongYit  net  to  be  confotisde^  ivlth  anotber  Oat. 
GEN,  a Platouic  pbilofophrr,  and  the  difciple  and 
friend  of  Porphyry,  who  Oudied  philofophy  under 
Amcnonlus:  perhaps  this  Origen  was  the  founder  ot* 
the  Okigenians. 

ORlGENlANS  cncient  heret’er,  who 

even  furpafTei  the  orr.inatiens  of  the  Cnoflici. 

Epipbanius  fpe;ikB  «fthc*n  as  fubfsAiQj?  in  his  time  ; 
hut  their  num’  er«,  he  fj*y5|  were  inconfiderable.  He 
fiVms  to  fu  their  rife  sbout  the  time  of  the  grtat  Or#- 
,v« ; but  dors  not  f;<y  that  they  derived  tlicir  nrme 
rutm  him.  On  the  eont-ary,  he  diftio^nirt»ei  them 
tion»  the  Qrijiet>yity  nhoni  lie  derives  from  0/#rr« 
tLur.tms ; a iding;,  indeed,  that  they  fiift.  took  their 
uamt  fjom  ore  Ori^m ; by  which  he  intimates,  that  it 
was  not  the  yrcat  Ori^cn.  And  St  Aupuftme  expref#- 
ly  atTcrts,  ihat  it  was  am  thcr.  The>  dodlrlncs  were 
iliameful : they  njeiflei  marriape ; they  ufed  fevcral 
apocrypiial  l«ock«^  as  the  at^a  of  St  Andrew,  &c.  and 
endeavoured  to  cacufe  their  openoimea,  by  faying, 
that  the  Catholici  did  the  Can.e  in  piivatc. 

ORICJENKSTS,  in  church -Linory,  a Chriniaii 
in  the  fourth  century,  fo  called  from  their  drawiug 
their  opintofis  from  the  writings  of  Oiigen.  'I’he 
(Jrigcnttla  n aintaiped,  that  the  fouls  of  rr«en  had  a 
prc  txiftcDi  Bate  : that  they  were  holy  icteliigencea, 
and  had  finned  in  heaven  before  the  body  wascreated: 
that  Chrift  is  only  the  fon  of  God  hy  adoption ; th«t 
he  haa  been  fuccrifavely  united  with  all  t!ie  angelical 
natures,  and  l;aj  been  a cherub,  a feraph,  and  *iU  the 
ceicfUal  viriuea  one  after  another ; that,  in  future 
apes,  he  will  be  criicihed  for  the  falvation  of  the  de- 
vils, as  he  has  already  been  for  that  of  men  j and  that 
ihcir  punilhment,  and  iliat  of  the  damued,  will  con- 
tinue only  for  a certain  limited  time. 

ORIGINAL,  a fir  ft  dnmght  or  defign  of  any  thing, 
which  ferve*  as  a model  to  be  imitated  or  copied. 

OmQisAi  Siitf  the  crime  of  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit,  of  which,  it  is  faid,  all  mankind  are  guilty  at 
their  conception,  by  the  impntation  of  Adam’s  tranf- 
grefllon  ; which  is  accounted  for  by  ruppnfing,  ihat 
Adam,  aa  he  was  to  be  the  father,  was  alfo  the  foe- 
deral  head  and  reprefentative,  of  the  whole  human 
race  : and  that,  on  his  finning,  alt  that  were  to  fprlng 
from  him  partook  of  his  crimes.  See  Theology, 
iiC, 

ORIGUELA,  a town  of  Spain  in  Valentia.  It  Is 
fcaled  between  the  mountains  on  the  hanks  of  the  ri- 
ver Segura,  in  a pince  fertified  by  nature,  and  in  a 
fertile  plain,  abounding  in  all  things,  efpeclally  corn. 
It  i«  furrounded  with  plcafam  pardtns,  and  has  a unt- 
vcifity  and  a bilhopS  fee.  It  is  defended  by  an  old 
raftlc  : and  is  the  capital  of  a government  independent 
of  Valentia,  wbofe  jurifdidlion  extenda  50  miles  in 
length  and  15  in  breadth.  W.  Long,  o*  N.  Lat. 
3S-2* 

ORILLON,  in  fortification,  is  a fmall  rounding  of 
earth,  faced  with  a wall  ^ raifed  on  the  Ihouldtr  of 
thofe  baftions  that  have  cafemates,  te  cover  the  cannon 
in  the  retired  flank,  anvl  prevent  their  I eing  difmount- 
cd  by  the  enemy.  See  FoaTiricATiou,  p. 364. 

ORlOLUSi  or  Otiotr,  in  cwnitholr^^,  a itenus 
belonging  to  the  order  of  pica;.  The  bill  in  this  ge- 
«'<us  is  ilrail,  conic,  vety  (haip-poioied;  edges  cultrat^, 
incHning  inwards  ( mandibles  of  ci^ual  length.  No- 


ftrds  fmall,  pUced  at  the  bale  of  the  bSI,  and  portly 
covered.  Tongue  divided  at  the  end.  'I'ces,  three 
forward,  one  backward  { the  middle  joined  near  the 
bafe  to  the  outmod  one.— Tbefe  birds  are  inhabiunts 
cf  Am<rrica,  except  in  a few  inftanecs;  arc  a notfv, 
gregariouH  frugivomus,  granivoroua,  aud  voracious 
race,  very  numerous,  and  often  have  penfile  nefis. 
The  fcveral  fpeciea  (which  are  very  numerous,  for 
Mr  Latham  cnumeraita  and  drfcribe>  45  J fireni  to  be 
ptiniipeUy  dlftin^uilhed  by  their  colour.  We  have 
given  engravings  of  two  of  them,  the  iharp  tailed  and 
Baltimore  oriole. 

I.  The  (harp-tailed  oriole  is  about  the  fitc  of  a lark : 
The  bid  is  duiky  } the  ci'own  is  brown  and  ciueieoui  ; 
the  checks  arc  brown,  bounded  above  and  below  wito 
deep  dull  ycUow.  The  ihrozt  is  white;  the  htcaJi, 
fiJes,  thighs,  and  vent,  are  a duU  pale  yellow,  fpotted 
with  brown  ; the  belly  is  white ; the  back  is  varied 
with  alh-colour,  bUck  aud  white;  the  wing-covertsare 
duiky,  with  ferrugioous  edges.  I he  quills  are  alfo 
duiky  ; the  uil  confiAs  of  narrow  iliarp  pointed  fea- 
iheis,  of  a duficy  colour  tinged  with  olive,  and  ob- 
fcurtly  barred  ; and  the  legs  arc  pile  brown. 

The  other  fpecici,  which  we  (lull  defuibe,  is  called 
the  BMumort  bird  by  Catefby  aud  Latham,  U Bakt- 
mnre  by  BuHbn,  the  er#W<u  Baltimore  by  Liunxus,  and 
the  Balumurt  oride  by  Pennant,  and  is  an  inhabitant  of 
Nortlk  America  ; which  country  tiquiu  before  winter, 
and  prcbably  retires  to  Mexuo,  the  xochitotl  of  Frr> 
nandca  ferming  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies.  The  head, 
throat,  neck,  and  upper  pirt  of  the  back  of  tlic  male, 
is  defcHbed  to  be  blaik;  the  UlTcr  coverts  of  the 
win^s  orange  ; the  gicaur  black,  tipt  with  white; 
the  bread,  belly,  lower  pait  of  the  back,  and  coverts 
of  the  tail,  of  a bright  orange;  the  ptimories  dufky, 
ed,ed  with  white;  the  two  middle  leathers  of  the  tail 
black  ; t(ic  lower  pait  of  the  fame  colour,  the  remain- 
ing  part  orange  ; ami  the  legs  black.  I'he  head  arxl 
back  of  the  fcmsalc  is  orange,  edged  with  pale  brown; 
tlie  coverts  of  the  wings  of  the  fame  colour,  marked 
with  a fiiigle  bar  of  white;  the  under  fide  ot  the  body 
and  coverts  of  the  tail  yellow  ; the  tail  duiky,  edged 
with  yellow.  'I'hc  length  both  of  the  male  and  fe- 
male is  feven  indies.— -This  bird  fufpends  its  nell  to 
the  horizontal  forks  of  the  tulip  and  popLr  trees* 
formed  of  the  filaments  of  fume  tough  phots,  curiouAy 
woven,  mixed  with  wool,  and  h'ned  with  hairs.  It  is 
of  a pear  fhjpe,  open  at  top,  with  a hole  on  the  fide 
through  which  the  young  difeharge  their  vacremcnis* 
and  are  fed.  In  fome  parts  of  North  America*  this 
fpecies,  from  its  brilliant  colour*  is  called  the  Jiery 

It  is  named  the  B^itmon  h/rd  troa  iu  oedoors, 
rtfembliag  thofe  in  the  arms  of  tbe  laic  Lord  Balti- 
more,  wbofe  family  were  proprietors  of  Maryland. 

l^cre  are  fever^  other  fpecies  of  the  oriole,  all  in- 
habitants of  North  Arncrica.  Tbcfe,  according  to 
Mr  reniiaiii’s  enumcratiuo,  are  the  wbilc-backcd,  the 
ballard,  the  black,  the  brown  headed,  the  rufty,  the 
white-hcadeil,  the  Hudfonian  white-headed*  the  olive* 
the  yellow.ihroatcd,  the  unalafchha,  the  fbarp-tailed* 
and  the  red-wing.  This  lift  fpeetes  is  known  in  Ame- 
rica by  the  name  of  the  nd-w'u^td  jlMtCmg  and  the 
ffo€mp  6lack-birJ.  Although  they  appear  at  New  York 
only  from  April  to  Oilober,  they  probably  continue 
through  the  whole  year  in  the  fouthern  parts;  at  lead* 
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D;i0)s«-  Caftfby  and  Lulham  make  no  mention  of  their  drpar*  to  Mr  Latham**  Syno^'/u  of  BirJ$^  where  t:»e  whoU 
^^^“■^cure.  Tac>'  arc  ftcn  at  times  in  fucK  prodi^iou.e  flock%  gcuos  is  more  raiowtclT  and  more  a;xun:tcl]r  deferibed’" 
as  even  t*  ohlcme  (kr>  They  were  cHcemed  the  than  any  where  elfc  tli<tt  we  know. 


pelt  of  the  co'onies,  making  moll  drea 


ORION,  in  fabulous  hiAoiy,  waa  the  Ton  of  jupi« 


aoioni!  the  maize  and  other  grain,  both  when  new  ter,  Neptune,  and  Mercxiry.  ' For  as  thefe  gods  were 
fnwo  and  when  npe.  They  are  very  hold,  aovl  n*t  to  vTitiag  the  earth,  they  entered  the  heufe  of  llyrieus, 
be  terriued  hy  a gun  ; for  notwithfianding  the  fportf-  a native  of  I'anign,  in  Bmotia,  under  the  character  of 
nan  makea  flia^tcr  in  a Hock,  the  remainder  will  benighted  travclUra,  on  account  of  his  being  famed 
take  a Hiort  dight,  and  fettle  again  in  the  fame  Held,  for  hofpitidity  to  ftrangers.  Hyrieua  treated  them  iu 
The  farmers  fometimea  attempt  their  Jeilru^ion,  by  the  Lefl  axannerio  his  power;  and  even  killed  an  o^. 


fleepini{  the  maize  li«fore  they  fow  it  in  a drco^ion 
of  uiiite  heUeboie.  The  birds  that  eat  this  prepared 


the  only  one  he  had,  for  their  entertainment.  At 
which  the  gods  srere  fo  pleaCed,  that  they  oifered  the 


cars,  aae  felecd  with  a vertigo,  and  tall  down;  which  old  man  whatever  he  would  alk ; who  letting  them 
fometimea  drives  the  reft  away.  'Fhts  pntion  is  parti>  know  that  he  defined  nothing  fo  much  as  a fon,  they, 
cttlarly  aimed  at  the  purple  gratklea  or  purple  Jack-  to  gratify  his  with,  caufed  theox*s  hide  to  be  brought 
daw,  which  conforts  in  mjf  iuds  with  this  fpecies,  as  if  before  them,  in  wluch,  having  depofitei  their  urine, 
tn  coofpirury  againft  tbc  labomi  of  the  hun>andiT>jn.  they  bad  him  keep  it  under  ground  for  nine  months. 
*rhe  fowler  feidom  fires  among  the  Hocks  without  He  then  dug  ft>r  the  iktn,  and  found  in  It  a bcautinJ 
killing  foac  of  each*  They  appear  in  freatell  num-  child,  whom  he  called  Uri-M  alt  urma.  The  nsme  wjs 
bers  in  aotumo,  when  they  receive  additions  from  the  afterwards  changed  into  Orion  by  the  couuption  of 
retircil  parts  of  the  country,  in  order  to  prey  on  the  otte  letter,  as  Ovid  obfcrscs:  PerduUt  anu^oum  tufru 
ripened  maize.  Some  of  the  colonics  rtlabtrfhed  a re«  prima  ftnam.  Orion  foon  became  confpicuous ; and 
ward  of  three-pence  a dozen  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Diana  took  him  among  her  attcodantfi,  and  even  be- 
jackdaws;  and,  in  Kew  En^ind,  the  intent  was  al-  came  deeply  enamoured  of  him.  His  gigantic  Hatnrr, 
iQoft  effe^ed  at  the  coft  of  the  inhabitants ; who  dif-  however,  difpUafrd  Q^nopion  king  of  Chios,  whole 
covered,  at  length,  that  Providence  had  not  formed  diughtcr  Hero  or  Mcrojie  he  requeued  in  marriage, 
thefe  fcemingly  deflrudive  birds  in  vain.  Nntwith-  The  king,  net  willing  to  deny  him  openly,  promifei 
Handing  they  caufed  fuch  havock  among  the  grain,  to  make  him  his  l|oa-ir;-Uw  as  foon  ns  he  dcitvered  his 
they  made  ample  rccompenfe,  by  ilcarrng  the  ground  iHsml  from  wild  beads.  'I'liis  talk,  which  QSnopion 
of  the  noxious  worms*  with  srhich  it  abounds  As  fuppofed  to  be  impraflicatle,  was  foon  performed  b^. 

as  the  birds  were  deftroyed,  the  reptiles  hid  full  Orion,  who  eagerly  demanded  his  reward.  CEnupion, 
lesvc  to  miihiply  t and  tlie  cunfequenre  was  the  total  on  pretence  of  complying,  inloxicatrd  his  illuHrious 
^nfe  lofg  of  (he  grafs  in  1749,  vrhen  the  New  EngUnderr,  guell,  and  put  out  Kis  eyes  on  the  fea-dtore,  vzhere 
too  late  repentants,  wrrv obliged  to  get  their  hay  from  he  bad  laid  himfelf  down  to  Heep.  Oiion  found  him- 
* ^tHifylraaia,  and  even  from  Great  Britain.  felf  blind  when  he  awoke.  He  went,  direilcd  by  the 


Thm  is  befidcs  another  oriole  of  this  fpecies,  caDcd  found,  to  a oeighbouring  forge,  where  he  placed  one 
the  Lflard  : Its  Hzt  is  that  of  the  true  D d-  of  the  workmen  on  hii  bzek,  and  ty  his  directions 

timorc,  but  it  mcafurcs  lomewhat  Icfs  in  length:  the  went  to  a place  where  the  rifing  fun  was  fecn  with  the 
bill  is  leaJ-coloiuC'l ; the  forehead  and  checks  black  greatdl  advantage.  Here  he  turned  his  face  towards 
imxeJ  with  yctlew  ; the  hind  head  and  ni{<  are  olive  the  luminary;  and,  according  to  report,  he  immediatt- 
grey,  marked  with  a few  fpots  of  blsck  ; the  upper  ly  recovered  his  cyr-Hgkt,  and  hafiened  to  pumih  the 
part  of  the  back  ia  the  fome,  but  foircwhat  dull  r;  perfidious  cruelty  of  CEnopion.  Orion  was  reporte  1 
the  lower  part  of  the  hack,  the  rump,  fore  p.nrt  of  the  to  be  an  exccllrnt  workman  in  iron,  and  to  have  fahrl- 


neck,  brmll,  beQy,  Hdes,  thighs,  upper  ami  lower  tall- 
eoverU,  and  un^  the  wlnga,  are  orange  yellow,  hut 


cited  a fo^tcrraricouii  palace  for  VuL-ao. 

Aur.  ra,  whom  Venus  hal  infpired  will;  !jvc,  cst- 


knghteft  on  the  brcaH  and  tail  coverts  ; the  lefler  ried  him  aw'^y  into  tLe  ifiand  of  Dtlor,  that  the  njtgiit 
wing-covcTtf  are  deep  brown;  Use  greater  arc  the  fame,  enjoy  his  company  with  greater  fccunty  ; bux  Diana, 
lipped  frith  dirty  yeHowidi  ahitc:  the  quilis  are  brown,  wlio  was  jealous  of  this,  deftroyed  him  with  her  ir- 


loTviereJ  on  both  edges  witli  white;  the  two  middle 


Some  tlut  Orion  had  provukei  Diam*a 


tail-frathere  are  dive,  then  blackifti,  marked  at  the  refentmcTii,  by  offering  vitdeitce  to  Opis,  one  of  Ikt 
end  with  a lonpitiiJinal  y<zllowifk  fpot  j the  next  o.n  female  wUerk’ants  ; or.  us  others  fay,  becaufe  be  had 
each  fide  are  dive  and  black,  confufedly  mixed  ; acd  attempted  tire  virtue  of  the  goddefi  hrrfcif.  Acciird- 
(he  four  outet  ones  arc  of  a ycUo«ilh  olive:  tbclcjs  ing  to  Ovid,  Orion  died  of  the  bite  of  a fcorpiua, 
and  clxsra  arc  Llutih.  1 hey  iifhabit  North  Amc-  whirix  the  earth  produced  to  puntflt  bU  vanity,  in 
rica.  boalling  that  no  sniinid  on  earth  could  conquer  him. 

'I’herc  feema  to  be  grtat  confofion  an'!  nneertsinty  Some  fry  that  Orion  was  fon  of  Neptune  iml  Euryalr, 
iu  the  true  and  *>nHird  Baltimorce  and  their  frm.Tcs  ; and  that  he  had  received  from  hi-i  father  the  pri«ile.;e 
moft  likely  al  bll  they  may,  the  whole  of  (hem,  tt-m  and  power  ol  walking  over  (hefia  without  wetting  Ins 
out  mere  vrneiies  of  one  fmglc  fpeerts,  jU  of  them  fett  Others  alLrt,  that  hr  was  a fun  of  Terra,  like 
perhaps  rcferaMe  to  one  or  otnrr  frx  of  the  true  Bd  the  nil  of  the  glanu.  He  had  irarrled  a nymph  call 
timore,  in  the  different  H^grs  of  life.  ed  SUa^  before  hU  co  .neclioij  with  the  family  of 


It  would  be  abford,  and  indeed  impoffible,  witliont  ^rtnpion  ; but  Sida  was  the  caufc  of  herowo  death, 
enlarging  the  article  beyond  all  bounds,  to  drferit^e  by  boafllng  hcrfrlf  fairer  than  Juno.  Diodorua  fays, 
each  particular  variety  : w'c  lhall  therefore  refer  thofe  that  Orion  was  a celebrated  liunur,  fuperior  to  the  reft 
of  our  readers  who  wifti  for  a more  copious  account|  of  maukindi  by  his  Arength  &;id  uocoznaivu  Hature. 
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He  huilc  t)ie  port  of  Zircle,  und  fortified  the  coail  of 
8icil]r  againft  the  frequent  inun<lationa  of  the  fee,  by 
heaping  a mmmd  of  earth  called  Ptlorvm^  on  which  he 
builc  a temple  to  the  gods  of  the  fea.  After  death 
Orion  was  placed  in  heaven,  where  one  of  the  confiel* 
lationa  ftil!  tiears  hit  name.  The  conftellaiian  of  O- 
rion  w*aa  placed  near  the  feet  of  the  t.uU.  It  waicom- 
|>ofrd  of  17  Hart  in  the  form  of  a man  holding  a f«orc!{ 
iut  which  rrafm  the  poets  often  fpeak  of  Orion's  fword. 
At  the  conlUltation  of  Orion,  which  rifea  about  the 
^th  day  of  March,  and  fets  about  the  2tfl  of  June,  ii 
generally  fuppofed  to  hr  accompanied  at  iu  rifing  with 
{;r«at  n’ins  and  (terms,  it  h:s  acquired  the  epithet  of 
oqmfut  given  it  by  Virgil.  Orion  was  buried  in  the 
idsiid  of  Delos  ; and  the  momitnent  which  the  people 
oi  Ti-nagra  in  Hacoiia  (liowed,  as  containing  his  rc> 
.mains,  was  nothing  but  a Cenotaph.  'I'be  daughters 
of  Orion  dininguifhcd  tbca.felvc$  mb  much  as  their  fa- 
ther ; and  when  the  oracle  had  declared  that  Rftotia 
fliould  not  be  delivered  from  a dreadful  pcHilcoce  be* 
fore  two  of  Jupiter's  children  were  immolated  on  the 
altarv,  they  joyfully  accepted  the  offer,  and  voluntarily 
facrificed  themfelvcs  for  the  good  of  their  country. 
Their  names  were  Mcnippe  and  Metiuche.  They  bad 
been  carefully  educated  by  Diana  ; and  Venus  nnd 
Minerva  had  made  them -very  rich  snd  valuable  pre* 
fenls.  'Hie  deities  of  hell  were  (Iruck  at  the  patrio* 
t'fm  of  thefe  two  females ; aad  inllantly  two  ftars  were 
olifctved  to  aiife  from  the  earth,  which  Hill  fmoked 
Avith  their  I lood,  and  they  were  placed  in  the  heavens 
in  the  form  of  a crown.  According  to  Ovid,  their 
bodies  were. burned  by  the  'rhebans,  and  from  their 
alhes  arofe  two  perfuns,  whom  Uie  gods  foon  after 
changed  into  conficllationa. 

OaroK,  in  srtnmomy,  one  of  the  coiiftellalions  of 
(the  foulhern  hcmifphcre.  The  word  is  formed  from 
-N  253. 
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the  Greek  « to  make  water  the  aacieoU  fop* 
pofing  that  it  raifed  tcmpcHs  at  its  riCng  and  fetting. 
The  ffars  in  the  condellation  Orion,  in  Ptolemy's  «-a> 
talogue  are  37,  in  TyclK>'s  62,  in  the  Britannic  cata* 
loguc  80. 

OKISTAGKl,  an  ancient  town  of  the  rdand  of 
Sardinia,  with  an  archbilhop’s  fee.  it  is  pretty  large 
and  well  fortified  \ but  thinly  ipbahited,  on  account 
of  the  unhealthy  air  : it  it  feated  on  the  weflem  coaft, 
in  a bay  of  the  fame  name,  in  £.  Long.  8.  5b.  N.  Lat. 
39- 5^- 

ORlXA,  a kingdom  of  Indodan,  lying  oit  the 
Culph  of  Bengal.  It  it  -divided  from  the  ancient 
kingdom  cf  Guicoada,  by  a ridge  of  mountains,  the 
end  of  which  runs  a little  way  into  the  Sea.  It  is  fer- 
tile in  corn  and  cattle,  and  they  have  fevcral  good 
to'vns  and  hatbourv  on  the  coaff  ; there  are  alfo  aa* 
nufa^urcs  ot  difierent  kinds  carried  on  throughout  tiie 
icingdom.  The  pn'nce  is  a Gentoo,  who  pays  to  the 
Great  Mogul  a tribute  to  the  amount  of  about  1 a,oooL 
yearly. 

OaixA,  in  botany  : A genus  of  the  mooogyaia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  rctrandria  clafs  of  pUnis  j aod 
in  the  natur.«l  method  ranking  with  thofe  that  arc 
doubtful.  The  calyx  is  quadripartite  ; the  petals  are 
four,  plain  and  linccolated  ; the  liigma  globular  i the 
capfnle  and  feeds  unknown.  Of  this  there  are  two 
fpecics,  J.  The  frutefceos  ; 2.  Japonica,  both  na- 
tives of  Japan. 

ORKNEY  ISLANDS,  called  Ortade/  by  the  ancients, 
certain  iflands  on  the  north  of  Scotland  fa),  from  which 
they  are  feparated  by  a frith  20  miles  in  length  aad 
10  in  breadth. 

As  writing  feems  to  have  been  unknown  in  the 
northern  iflands,  during  thofe  periods  which  the  ao' 
tiquarian  would  call  the  moft  curious  and  important, 

the 
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(a)  1 he  northern  ifles  of  Scotland  have  been  often  mentioned  by  aneirnt  authora,  and  called  by  different 
-names  from  thofe  they  now  go  by  ; fo  that  it  is  fometiines  difficult  to  know  which  of  them  are  meint.  Theai^ 
c ient  name,  however,  of  the  iflands,  which  are  the  fubjed  of  this  article,  has  never  been  difputed.  The  £htuU^  it 
is  agreed,  are  the  modern  Hebrides ; and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  ancient  Orcades  being  the  fame  with  the 
Orkneys.  Of  Thule,  however,  we  are  not  fo  certain  | and  whether  it  means  the  Shetland  ifles,  or  Icckod, 
-remains  undelemiined.  Pythias,  a Maffilian,  pretends  to  have  vifited  thefe  iflands,  and  pasticularly  Thole  { 
but  he  does  not  mention  the  Orcades.  The  geographer  Mela,  who  was  cotemporary  with  the  emperor  Ota* 
dius,  is  the  next  writer  who  deferibes  the  northern  iflands.  Of  the  Orkneys  he  gives  a remarka^y  jnft  ac* 
count,  and  fays  they  were  thiity  in  number,  with  narrow  channds  between  them  j but  he  is  lefs  accurate  with 
refpe^  to  the  reft.  Pliny  the  Elder  is  the  third  who  mentions  the  northern  iflands.  He  makes  the  number 
of  the  Orkneys  to  be  forty,  and  of  the  Hebrides  to  be  thirty.  Solinus,  the  fttppofed  cotesnporary  with 
Agricola,  is  the  next  after  PKny.  In  his  time,  and  according  to  his  account,  thefr  iflands  had  rtot  a fiogle  inha* 
bitaiit,  and  were  overgrown  with  rufliy  graft.  It  feems  on  the  whole  to  be  pretty  generally  allowiM,  that 
Julius  Agricola,  wlio  tirtl  failed  round  Britain,  difeovered  the  Orcades  till  then  unknown,  aod  fubdued  them** 
ClaudiuH  was  fo  far  from  reducing  them  (as  is  afferted  by  Jerom  in  his  Chronicle),  that  Juvenal  bis  thefe  linca 
in  Hadrian's  time » 

Arma  quid  uhra 

Littora  yt$t)trn0  pnmovimmx  ft  modo  faptas 

OruuifSf  ft  mhiinut  lontentox  no8t  Britonnox,  Sat.  II.  160. 

In  vain,  O Rome,  thou  doft  this  conquefl.  boaft 

Beyond  the  Orcades*  fhort-nighted  coaft.  Dryden. 

'i  acitut  informs  «s,  that,  before  the  completion  of  the  firft  century,  the  Roman  fleets  flulcd  rouad  Scodand, 
and  landed  in  the  Orcades  to  rcfrclh.  ^ 

• The  Ron  sni.  never  that  we  know,  viCud  thefe  iflands  again.hut  once,  which  was  f rvlably  after  Hoooriua  liad  defiwted 
rUe  Saaoni  in  the  feaiof  Orkney. 


Oriftiysl 
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0'Vr?7-  the  chief  part  of  our  information  rcfpe^tnjf  the  an- 
■ ’•  ' ' cient  (lj:te  of  the  Orkney*  tnuft  be  dciivcd  from  Ira* 

ditinn  and  conjedure.  Their  mountainous  fituationi 
and  natural  jealoufy  of  Hrangcra,  ob^ru^'^ed  the  pro* 
grefs  both  of  knowledge  and  religion  : for  inllead  of 
receiving  either  from  their  fouthern  neighl>our*.  we  arc 
reri»in  that  they  derived  their  keovrledge  of  Chridia* 
nlty  from  Norwayi  during  the  capeditiona  undcitaken 
by  that  nation  (in  the  end  of  the  loth  or  beginning 
of  the  iJth  century)  to  make  fettlement^  in  the  Ork- 
neys and  on  the  coait  of  Caithoefa  (a).  The  befl 
(becaufe  it  ia  in  all  probability  the  molt  aurhentic)  ac 
eount  that  we  have  of  this  early  pirt  of  the  hiilory 
of  the  Orkney!,  feems  to  be  in  Torf»us.  See  Toa- 
r/cuf.  Hit  hidory  mull,  doubticfs,  have  been  com- 
piled chiefly  fn>m  tradition,  which  ts  far  from  be* 
top  the  fuieft  mode  of  information.  During  the  time 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  when  by  hia  policy  the  Pi^ls 
were  driven  from  other  parts  of  Scotland,  they  rame 
to  the  Orcades  aa  an  afylum  ; but  it  doea  not  appear, 
and  it  fir  from  bring  probable,  that  they  received  a 
^vourable  reception,  for  many  of  them  migrated  to 
Shetland,  aud  from  thence  to  the  oppoftte  coafls  of 
Norway.  A particular  hiilory  of  thefe  iflands  during 
thofe  early  agca  would  afford  little  entert:!inment,  be* 
caufc  its  authenticity  is  at  leail  doubtful.  Thtfc 
were  at  various  tiroes  haraffed  and  plun  Jered  by  ad* 
vcntuscra  from  Scandinavia  ; and  the  Norwegian 
princes  frequently  laid  the  inhabitants  under  tribute.  > 
We  have  faid  that  the  Chriflian  rcUgion  wnt  tr.mf* 
ported  to  the  Orkneys  from  Norway,  and  that  this 
happened  In  the  beginning  of  (he  i ilh  century.  A* 
bout  which  time  Sigurdiapoflened  the  entire  dominion 
of  thofe  iilea,  and  for  many  years  exerctfed  all  the 
* powers  of  a monarch  in  the  north.  At  the  fame  time 
V0L.XIU.  Part  II. 


Chriflinnity  had  diwned  on  Scandinavia,  and  had  be*  Orkeey 
come  the  cftabliflicd  religion  in  (he  feat  of  government **  * 

in  Norway.  Ita  doArinea  interwove  themfclvcs  with 
the  policy  of  the  nation  : its  principles,  fo  nearly  in- 
terefUng  to  human  happinefs,  made  their  farther  pub- 
lication an  ohje^  of  much  moment  to  the  adventurous 
princes,  and  gave  a new  law  to  their  entepriAes. 

While  the  power  of  thefe  principles  was  afling  with 
oti^rinal  force  upon  tlic  minds  of  the  people,  and  their 
zeal  rendered  them  ambitious  of  any  exploit,  whereby 
they  could  diffufc  their  influence : Olaiu  prince  of 
Norway  equipped  a fqvidron  deflined  to  carry  the 
knowledge  of  the  gofpcl  to  other  fhorca.  On  thia 
pious  adventure  he  was  accompanied  not  only  by  num- 
bers of  all  ranks,  whom,  as  ufiial,  a love  of  enUTprife 
invited ; but  by  many  perfons  of  diflinguifhed  know- 
ledge nnd  afu'litiea,  men  of  fincere  piety,  who  had  bp- 
ceme  pirticularly  well  acquainted  with  the  ChriJlir.n 
dfid^rtncs,  and  cnla-tained  a deep  fenfe  of  their  infi- 
nite importance.  Thefe  entered  into  the  fleet,  joyful 
ill  the  profpedt  of  fpreading  the  truths  which  they  re. 
vered  througli  yet  unenlightened  countries ; and  the 
ft^uadron  foon  appeared  off  the  Orc;*d«s  Olaus  got 
Sigurdts  on  board  of  his  fleet,  with  his  fon,  and  fiut 
a few  attendants,  and,  as  the  heir  of  Harold,  he  claim* 
cd  all  the  provinces  over  which  SigurJia  reigned  ; and 
at  the  fame  time  he  ordered  him  to  renounce  and  nbjure 
the  religion  of  lus  fathers,  and  to  embrace  Chridiar.ity. 

DcLiy  was  not  permitted  ; ChriUianity  was  forced  up»>n 
him  and  his  ftibje^s  { and,  on  the  departure  of  Ol.iita,  he 
carried  the  fen  of  Sigurdis  as  an  hofljgr  for  what  he  had 
which  was  to  give  honourable  protection  to  all 
thofe  holy  men  whomightchoofc  to  rcfidc  in  thofe  parts 
for  the  purpofeof  inflrufking  the  people  in  the  nnturc  of 
the  Chrillian  doClriaes  ; for  many  of  the  more  intelli- 
3 R'i't 


(a)  It  has  been  afferted,  that  the  Orkneys,  as  well  as  the  bills  of  Shetland,  were  originally  peopled  from 
Norway,  tn  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  eleventh  century.  Others  again  irragine,  with  as  much  probaiulity,  that 
the  Pitta  were  the  original  inhabitanta,  and  call  Orkney  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Pitts.  Certain  fingular 
houfea,  now  overgrown  with  earth,  arc  called  Pititboufer;  and  the  PcnllanJ  frith  (formerly  Pigbi/ami  or 
Pidlamd')  ia  fuppofed  to  retain  their  name.  Claudlan’s  lines,  cited  by  Mr  Camdr.n,  prove,  that  the  Pitts, 
with  fome  other  German  colony,  particularly  the  Saxons,  were  at  that  time  In  piffefTicm  of  thefe  iflct ; nnd 
fo  Ninnius  exprefsiy  fays.  Many  of  the  prcfenl  inhabitants  ufe  the  Norfe  language,  which  differs  but  little 
from  the  'I'cutonic  or  Plttith  language,  and  was  in  general  ufe  to  the  lail  century  ; but  except  in  Foulu, 
where  a few  words  are  llill  known  by  the  aged  p.ojHc,  it  is  quite  lo.*l.  The  Engliih  longue,  with  a Norwe- 
gian accent,  is  that  of  thefe  iOanda;  but  the  appearance  of  the  people,  in  their  manners  and  gcnmi,  evi- 
dently Ihow  their  northern  origin.  Ninnius,  c.  5.  puts  their  arrival  at  Orkney  not  lefs  than  900  years  after 
the  coming  of  Brutus  into  Britain,  which  he  fays  wa;,  in  the  time  of  Eli  the  Jewiih  high-pried.  The  an. 
cieiit  farnaiTica  are  of  German  original.  Some  date  the  firll  fctllen'cnt  of  the  Pitt*  here  A.  M.  4867 ; 
when,  emigrating  from  their  native  country,  they  planted  a colony  in  Orkney,  and  thence  crofllng  Pittland  frith, 
and  traveriing  Caithnefs,  Rof»,  Murray,  Marr,  and  Angus,  fettled  in  Fife  and  Lothian;  thence  called  by  oiirwri. 
ters  P'iHUtntha.  Others  think  they  did  not  fettle  here  till  the  lime  of  Reulher  King  of  Scotland,  when  the  Piit«, 
joining  with  a party  of  the  Scots,  were  repulfed,  with  the  lofs  of  their  kln^  Gethus,  and  many  of  the  Pitts 
and  S^ttiflr  nobility,  with  great  llaughtci  : but  tire  invsfions  of  the  Briton*,  at  the  fame  time,  conftrained 
the  Pitts  to  fly  to  Orkiicy,  where  they  chofe  for  king  Gothus  their  d<ccafed  fovercign’s  brother,  till  they  were 
able  to  return  to  Lothian,  and  drive  out  the  Britons.  After  this  they  flouriihcd  here,  and  were  gorernc*  ! by- 
Jcings  of  their  own.  There  flill  remains  a place  called  Cunningfgar,  the  dwelling  phre  of  the  mmifler  of 
Sandwick,  whofe  name  and  form  herpeak  it  the  rclidencc  of  fome  of  them.  But  no  traces  of  their  hiflnry  re- 
frain, except  the  name  of  Bclus,  in  ancient  charatters,  on  a Hone  in  the  church  of  Birfa,  where  fill]  i*  to  he 
feen  one  of  the  principal  palaces.  This  government  probably  fubliftcd  till  Uie  fubverfion  of  the  Pittifli  king- 
dora  in  Scotland,  A.  D.  839,  by  Kcmictli  H.  king  of  Scotland.  On  the  whole,  however,,  the  lime  of  the 
difcoTcr)'  and  population  of  the  Orknevs  is  certainly  unknown.  Probably  it  was  very  early  ; for  wt  are  told 
that  they  owe  their  name  to  the  Greeks : 

Orcadti  has  ntfn.orant  diOat  a K9m  'tnt  Cr4t:$.  CL.tvniAM. 
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gcat  sfld  rtKgtou»  own  wfco  had  romc  from  Norway  iscfTcngrh  to  PtuJ,  an3  offered  to  (hare  the  govern* 
with  Olaus,  remained  in  the  OrcaJea  and  in  the  north  ment  with  him  ; but  thia  propofal  waa  refufed,  and  ^ 
of  Scotland,  to  fulffl  their  piout  refotution  of  fpread-  the  ambafladort  were  treated  with  gieit  contempt, 
ing  the  light  of  the  gofpel  there.  Olaua,  with  the  reft  They,  however,  found  perfons  of  power  difpofed  to 
' of  his  follower!,  failed  on  another  expedition  towarda  fecund  their  mafler'a  views ; who  foon  after  their  re- 

the  frith  of  Moray.  TTic  death  of  Kiodiua  hit  foo,  turn  fet  out,  and  vowe^l,  if  he  focceeded,  to  bvild  a 
which  happened  foon  after  01aua*t  return  to  Norway,  magnificent  church,  and  to  dedicate  it  to  St  Magnus, 
releafcd  SigurJis  from  his  engagement!  with  him  t Al  feemed  fatialiei  with  the  enterprife  j and,  fuU  of 
and  he  entered  into  one  with  Malcolm  II.  one  of  whofe  hope,  the  fleet  fet  fail.  Paul  in  the  mean  time  pot 
daughter!  he  had  in  marriage,  and  by  whom  he  had  a hrmfelf  in  a ftate  of  defence.  By  very  artful  ma> 
foo,  Torphiniu.  Torphinut'a  braverr,  magnificence,  nmiivres,  however,  Ronald  obtained  hia  purpofe,  and 
generofity,  and  hnfpiulity,  endeared  him  to  the  inha*  willingly  (hired  hit  foveretgnty  with  Harold,  the  le* 
oitanti  i and  he  ruled  without  controul  fnr  many  years,  gal  heir  of  Paul.  They  lived  amicably  together  | mod 
till  Rooald,  a grandfon  of  Sigurdiii,  who  had  lived  on  the  afTaOination  of  Ronald,  which  was  accompHfh* 
in  Norway,  and  who  vat  efteemed  the  rightful  heir  of  ed  by  a proud  cht^ain,  who  thought  htofifelf  iofnlted, 
the  earldom  of  Orkney,  made  a fucetfgful  defemt  up.  he  was  buried  with  great  pomp.  Harold  oow  fully 
oVi  it.  Torphinus  wiihed  to  give  him  battle ; and  in  pofTeffed  the  unrivalled  fovereignty  of  the  north,  ao^ 
a fea-fight,  with  the  aitiftance  of  fome  (hips  from  Ar*  lived  long  to  enjoy  it.  We  find  that  in  1 19^  he  was 
sIqu!,  a man  who  had  filled  fome  of  the  firft  places  in  able  to  bring  7000  men  to  the  field,  and  a trady  of  ca* 
Norway,  be  totally  defeated  him.  By  courting  the  valry,  ag^iinlt  the  army  of  WiOiam  king  of  Scotland, 
friendihip  of  that  court,  his  dominions  remained  quiet  but  was  immediately  defeated,  la  the  next  year,  the 
for  the  greater  part  of  hia  life}  the  latter  part  of  which  Caitbnefians  rebeHed  again,  headed  by  one  RoJerie, 
was  no  Icfi  etnineot  for  cffablilhiag  falutary  laws,  and  and  Torphinur,  Ton  to  Harold.  The  king  met  and 
encouraging  the  arts  of  induftry,  than  the  former  defeated  them  near  Invemcfs.  Roderick  was  (lain  { 
bad  been  diilinguifhed  for  miliury  fame  and  fucccisin  and  William,  feizing  on  Harold  in  the  extremity  of 
the  exploits  of  war.  He  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  Caithnefs,  detained  him  tiQ  Torphious  furreadered 
Until  after  Malcolm  III.  had  afeended  the  throne  of  himfelf  asanhoflige  ; but  on  fome  new  treafons  of  the 
Scotland.  Torphinus  had  built  a fumptuoui  church  father, the  kmg.acrordiag  to  the  barbarity  of  the  tiiiies, 
in  Byrfa,  where  the  firff  bi(hops  of  Orkney  redded,  caufed  the  eyes  of  the  unhappy  youth  to  be  put  out  a 
In  the  decline  of  life  be  retired  to  that  i(l.ind,  and,  and  had  him  emafcniated,  of  which  be  foon  peri(hed 
finilhing  his  days  ndth  exemplary  piety,  waa  with  much  in  prifon.  HaroM  died  in  the  73d  year  of  hia  age  ; 
folemnity  intermi  in  the  temple  which  he  had  raifed.  and  with  him  ended,  in  its  earls,  the  indepeodem  fo- 
His  couBtry  long  lamented  the  lof*  of  fo  celebrated  a vereignty  of  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  Norwegians 
ruler,  who  had  edablilhed  freurity  in  It.  through  the  feem  to  have  been  in  pofTeffion  of  thefe  idea  as  late  as 
tonuence  of  his  laws,  and  had  taught  It  to  enjoy  the  1266;  for  then  Magnus  IV'.  king  of  Norway,  being-  * 
arts  and  blrfTiogs  of  peace.  He  left  two  fons,  Paul  worded  in  war  with  the  Scots,  yielded  them  to  Alea* 
and  Erlaad,  who  through  the  whole  of  their  lives  anderlll.  king  of  Scotland  by  treaty,  and  Haquin 
amicably  (hared  both  ia  the  honours  aad  adminidra*  king  of  Norway  coofismed  the  pofTeffion  of  them  to 
^oa  of  their  father's  extenfive  domuiu.  During  thia  king  Robert  Bruce  in  the  year  13 1 a.  Lafity,  iu  1464, 

, period,  the  aortheni  counties  are  faid  to  have  arrived  Chridian  I.  king  of  Norway  and  Denmark,  when  he 
at  a very  fuperior  degree  of  cultivation  and  improve-  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  James  HI.  kiag  of 
ment,  which  became  equally  coiifpicuout  in  the  rich.  Scotland,  transferred  sH  hit  right  to  them  to  hn  loo* 
nefii  of  their  lands,  aud  ia  the  mildnels  of  their  dtfpo-  in-law  aad  his  fucceffbrs;  to  make  which  more  biadiog 
iitioos.  Their  font,  however,  did  not  both  inherit  the  Pope's  confirmaciun  was  olitaincd.  We  are  told* 
their  father's  virtues.  Magnus,  the  fon  of  Erlaod,  by  fome,  that  Magnus  fold  them  to  Alexander  for  the 
was  pious  and  peaceable  } a great  promoter  of  rcH*  fum  of  4000  metkt  Steriiog,  and  a yearly  acknow* 
gion,  anu  anxious  in  patronifiog  the  Komifh  miiTtoaa-  ledgment  of  too  roerks. 

vies,  and  in  proteAing  the  edabliibineAti  of  Chriftia-  They  are  about  30  in  number  t but  many  of  them 
city  : but  Hacon,  the  heir  of  Paul,  was  vehement,  are  uninhabited,  the  greater  part  being  (matt,  eimI 
wild,  and  Impatient  of  redraint  He  faw  how  Mag-  producing  only  pafiurage  for  cattle.  Tbe  principal 
nui  was  revered,  and  envy  drove  him  to  revenge  ; for,  iflands  are  denominated  by  the  names  of  MamkmJ, 
by  tlie  mod  deliberate  and  deceitful  villainy,  he  got  ^ouih  RonaiJ/ha^  Fhttat  CoprnjhMt  Utryftu* 

Mignus  into  his  power,  and  raurderrd  him  without  Jha^  Strvn/a,  5<s«dk,  dec.  the  terminations  ia  a,  or 
mercy,  llae  latter  part  of  his  hfe  waffpeut  ii^pCDaoce,  being  generally  given  in  the  Teutonic  to  fuch  places 
tod  in  improving  bis  dominions.  as  are  lurrouudcd  by  water.  The  currents  and  tidca 

Magnus’s  fingular  piety,  and  the  manner  of  hts  un.  dowin;{  between  the  iOtndt  are  extremely  rapid  aad 
fortunate  death,  were  fo  wcU  reprtlented  at  the  court  dangerous.  Near  an  tOand  called  Swimma  are  two 
of  Rome,  that  be  was  canonized.  Hacon  left  two  great  whirlpools,  called  the  wtih  of  5«vfnno,  which 
fons,  Paid  the  Silent,  and  Harold  tbe  Orator.  Caith*  are  counted  dangerous  by  aarioert,  efpeciatly  in  a 
nefs  oaae  to  Harold,  and  tbe  Orkocys  were  governed  calm.  When  laiTors  find  thcmfelvea  fucked  into  tbe 
ty  Baut  vortex,  it  it  faid  they  throw  out  a barrel,  or  fome 

Ronald,  a defeendant  of  St  Magnus,  an  elegant  bulky  fiibftance,  which  fraoothi  tbe  smter  rill  it  is 
and  accompliihed  youth,  appeared  at  the  court  of  fucked  down  and  thrown  up  it  a coofiderabledifiaoce,. 
Norway,  and  was  ftippOrted  in  a cbim  upon  (he  Ork-  during  which  time  tbe  (hip  pafles  over  in  fafety. 
Beys,  M tbe  heir  of  lire  canoaued  martyr.  He  fent  But  when  llicre  is  a breexe  ol  wiud|  thefe  whirlpocla 

inay 
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o>kary.  'tukf  be  eroflicd  witKotu  tny  danger.  The  Urgefl  of  the  Umbit  Unit  he  who  ^Hla  an  eagle  It  totitkd  bf  Ofhne|». 
' tbi-re  iilaodi  ii  called  Pomona^  in  Ungch  33,  and  id  Uw  to  a hen  from  ererjr  boufe  in  the  parilh  where  it ' ' ^ 
breadth  9 miln,  containing  9 parifh'cburches,  and  4 wai  killed.  The  king*a  falconer  vifitt  ihefe  iflradi 
tscellent  harfiottra.  every  year,  in  order  to  fetch  away  the  young  hawki 

The  air  of  thefe  iOandt  U moifl*  on  account  of  the  and  falconi  from  their  nefla  among  the  precipfceit 
neighbourhood  of  the  fra  t and  iroft  and  fnow  do  not  lie  enjoy*  a yearly  falaty  of  twenty  pounds  and  may 
continoe  long.  In  fume  place*  the  foil  i%  bare  and  claim  a hen  or  a dog  from  every  boufe  in  the  coun* 


OMMintainou*,  tod  m other*  ftndy  and  barren  ; how 
ever,  many  of  the  t^anda  produce  Urge  crop*  of  barley 
and  oata,  but  so  wheat  or  other  grain  excepting  what 
ia  inclofcd  in  gardeoa.  Thefe,  wWn  duly  cttUivited» 
produce  all  kioda  of  kitchen  herb*  and  roots*  bring- 
ing eocfl  fruit-treea  to  maturity  ; but  out  of  them*  in 
the  open  countiy,  there  ia  fcarcc  a tree  or  fkrub  to 
be  fern,  eaoept  juniper*  wild  myrtle,  heath*  and  the 
cyorhoidon  : yet  thi*  deficiency  cannot  be  imputed  to 
tnt  poverty  of  the  foil,  or  tbc  nature  of  the  climate  | 
fiur  the  trunka  of  large  oak*  are  frequently  dug  up  in 
the  marfhe*.  ‘lliia  ia  likewife  the  cafe  in  the  moft 
barren  part*  of  the  HigUaoda  of  Scoiland*  where  not 
a (hrub  U to  be  feen  above  the  furface  of  the  earth  : 
nay*  the  inkahitaats  frequently  find,  deep  in  the  earth* 
the  root#  of  Urge  tree*,  evidratly  exhibiting  mark*  of 
the  ax  by  which  they  were  felled  i fo  that  tbefe  nor- 
thern part*  smft  have  undergone  fome  firangc  revolu- 
tion*. I'be  Orkney*  produce  great  variety  of  herba 
and  beTTtet*  grab  and  corn*  whxh  laft  ia  exported  aa 
fir  a*  Edinburgh.  Ia  fooe  of  the  iOands,  the  nntivea 
have  difeovered  mine*  of  tin*  lead,  and  fitver,  though 
Done  of  them  are  wrought  to  any  advantage ; in 
other*,  we  find  abundtnee  of  marl,  grey  and  red 
date,  qunrrie*  of  ireefioiw,  and  even  of  marble  and 
alabaftrr*  When  the  wind  ragta  to  any  violence,  the 
ba  thrown  m plenty  of  timber,  torn  from  other  coun- 
Iriea;  and*  not  unfrequently,  the  people  find  large 


try,  except  thofe  that  are  exptebly  exempted  from 
thU  impolUioo. 

The  gentry  of  the  Orkney*  are  civilixed*  polite* 
and  hofpiiable  ; and  live  like  thofe  of  Scotland,  from 
whom  they  arc  chiefly  defeended.  They  live  com- 
fortably* are  remarkably  courteoua  to  llrangera*  and 
drink  a great  quantity  of  wine*  with  which  thcli 
cellari  are  generally  well  ftored.  Indeed  the  inhabi 
tanta  of  the  Orkney*  may  be  Bow  jufUy  deemrr!  a 
Scotch  colony.  They  fpeak  the  language,  proicf^ 
the  religion,  follow  the  lafhioua*  and  are  fubjcCl  to 
the  Uwv,  of  that  people.  They  are  frugal,  fag-iciout, 
circuRifpefl,  religiuui*  and  hofpitable.  'I  brlr  mariners 
are  remarkably  bold,  aflivc,  dexterous,  ard  hardy. 
Many  furpriling  ioftaacca  of  longevity  occur  here,  at 
well  aa  in  Shetland,  of  perfont  living  to  the  age  of 
140.  The  Orkney  women  are  generally  handfome 
and  well  (hnped*  and  bring  forth  childrco  at  a very 
advanced  age.  In  the  Oikncy*,  fome  particular  landa 
are  held  by  a tenure  called  UtiMl  Rightt  from  Ulciui, 
or  OUu**  king  of  Norway,  who  farmed  the  landti 
on  cooditioo  of  receiving  one-third  of  the  produce  | 
and  thi*  right  devolved  in  fucceflioD*  without  any 
charter  granted  by  the  fovereigu.  The  inhabiunia 
of  Orkney,  inflead  of  mcafuring  their  corn,  weigh 
it  in  pifmorea  or  pundlers.  Their  kali  denomination 
i*  a mark,  confilting  of  18  ounce**  and  >4  maika 
make  a lifpound,  which  is  a Danifli  quantity.  The 


piece*  of  ambergreafe.  'I'he  frefh  water  in  the^  poorer  fort  of  people  in  the  Oikneya  appear  very 
idaad*  i*  very  pure  and  limpid  } and,  though  there^  meanly  habited,  with  a piece  of  feal-fkin  inllead  of 
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ire  no  Urge  river*  in  the  Orkneys,  the  ground  ia  well 
Watered  wnh  Uket  and  pleafant  rivukts,  that  not  only 
ferve  to  turn  their  mills,  .but  alfo  abound  with  trout 
of  the  moil  delicate  flavour. 

Befidca  the  abundance  of  little  horllra*  black  cattle* 
fheep*  fwme,  and  rabbit*,  the  inhabitant*  of  the  Ork- 
neys rear  aU  forts  of  domcilic  animala  and  ume  jpouk 
try.  Their  heaths  and  common*  yield  plenty  of  red 
deer,  and  all  fort*  of  game  \ partridges,  growfr, 
heath-cock**  plover,  duck,  teal,  and  widgeon : the 
fca-coaft  teems  with  feala  and  otter*  i and  are  vifited 
by  whale**  cod,  ling*  culk*  herrings,  and  all  manner 
of  filh  : on  the  (bore  they  find  fpcrmaceti,  o*  feptx* 
■ad  a great  variety  of  (hell*  and  coraUiaes,  with  a mul* 
tTtude  of  oyflera,  remarkably  large  cnufclci,  crabs* 
and  cockle*.  Tli  rock*  are  covered  with  lea-fowl* 
wild  grefe,  folin  geefe,  barnacles*  eagles*  hawka, 
and  kite*.  With  refped  to  the  barnacles,  or,  as  the 
BAiive*  call  them*  the  r/rri  grf/ft  they  are  faid  to  be 
found  m (hells  flicking  by  the  bills  to  trees,  in  feveral 
iiJind*.  Msitin  affirm*  he  has  fern  them  in  thi*  litua- 
tioo,  but  could  not  perceive  them  alive  ; and  indeed 
the  whole  account  of  their  generation  andprodu^ion* 
exhibited  by  the  northern  nattMatifls*  is  abfurd  nnd 
uophilofophical.  The  Orkney  eagles  are  fo  llruog* 
that,  accoi^ing  to  the  rqxrrts  of  the  country,  they  have 
keen  known  to  carry  away  young  children  in  their  tn- 
Iona.  Certain  it  ia*  they  make  fuck  havock  nmoag 


(hoes  i and  living  chiefly  on  fait  fifli,  are  fubjcA  to 
the  feurvy.  They  are  much  addided  to  fuperititioua 
rite* ; in  particular,  interpreting  dreams  and  omens* 
nod  believing  in  the  force  ^ idk  charm*.  The  iflandx 
of  Orkney,  we  have  already  obferved,  produce  very 
bold,  able,  and  hardy  mariner*.  The  common  people* 
in  general,  are  inured  to  fatigne*  and  remarkably  ad- 
venturous* both  in  filhing  during  rough  weather,  and 
in  climbing  tbc  rocks  for  the  flcih,  eggs,  atxl  down 
of  fea-fowl.  Formerly,  while  they  were  expofed  to 
the  iovalion*  of  the  Norwegians,  or  weflern  iflanders* 
every  village  was  obliged  to  equip  a large  boat  well 
mantved  ^ and  all  the  fciicible  men  appeared  in  arms* 
when  the  alarm  was  given  hy  the  beacons  ii^^hted 
on  the  top*  of  the  rocks  and  highefl  mountain*, 
Thek  beacons,  known  by  the  name  of 
are  ilill  to  be  feen  in  every  Hland.  Their  euro  land 
they  inclofe  with  mud  or  llonc  walls,  to  preferve  it 
from  the  ravage*  of  their  fltcep,  fwine,  and  cattle, 
which  wander  about  at  random,  without  being  at- 
tened  hy  herdfmen  t their  ordinary  manure,  cfpe- 
chilly  near  the  (ea-coall*  is  fes-weed,  which  they 
careiully  gather  and  divide  into  equal  portions.  Their 
/Keep  are  marked  on  the  cart  and  nofe  ; but  fo  wild, 
that  when  they  have  occafioo  to  (hear  them  in  the 
month  of  May,  thry  are  obliged  to  hunt  every  indi- 
vidual, with  dogs  trained  for  that  pur]>ofe.  Thetr 
BxaocT  of  extehiug  fexTowl  ia  curioua  aod  particular. 
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Orkney  Umler  the  rw:k  where  t^cfe  fowls  bullj,  they  row 
" their  bo.it,  provided  with  a large  net,  to  t!ie  upper 
corners  of  which  are  faftened  two  ropes, lowered  down 
from  the  t >p  r»f  the  mountain  by  men  placed  in  that 
JIation.  'rhefe  hoidingf  up  the  net,  until  It  be  fpread 
epnofite  to  the  cliffs  in  which  the  fowln  are  fitting,  the 
I oatmen  below  make  a noife  wah  a rattle,  by  which 
the  fowls  bein^  fri^^htened,  fly  forwards  into  the  bo* 
torn  of  the  net,  iu  which  they  arc  immediately  en- 
clofed  and  lowered  down  into  the  boat  ; others  prac- 
tife  the  mrtho-i  ufed  in  Iceland  and  Norway,  and 
* are  lower-d  down  by  a lingic  rope  from  the  fiimmit 

of  the  mountain  t this  is  the<.conttant  way  of  robbing 
ihchawk’sncft.  SccJffRnfalJ/mji.  In thefe iflands fome 
Aranp;e  cflfccls  arc  produced  by  thunder  and  lightning, 
fiitlic  year  1680,  the  lightning  entered  a cow-houfe, 
in  wbivh  12  cow*  ftoo«l  in  a row,  and  k llcd  every  fe* 
cond  bead  as  Ihr  flood,  and  left  the  refl  untouched. 
'I’bc  dtflcmptts  that  prevail  moflly  In  the  Orkneys  are 
agues,  comfumptlons,  fcuivy,  and  itch.  The  agues, 
which  abound  in  the  fpring,  the  natives  cure  with 
a diet  drink  of  bitters  and  antifcorbutics  infufed  in 
..  r.lc : for  phthiflea)  complaints  they  ufe  the  plant 
arhy,  and  the  caiyophyilus  marinus  boiled  with  fwcet 
ft. ilk. 

The  rfles  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  compofe  onC 
flewartry,  and  fend  one  member  to  the  Britiih  parlia* 
n cni.  The  right  of  fuperiority  to  the  Orkneys  was 
dirmemhered  from  the  crown  by  the  union  parliament, 
and  granted  for  a certain  yearly  conlideration  to  the 
earl  of  Morion,  by  Queen  Anne,  who  appointed  him 
hereditary  fleward  and  jufl'ciary.  This  nobleman  pof. 
fefTci  the  power  of  creating  certain  judges,  called  fiai‘ 
'rherc  is  one  of  ihcfc  ellablifhcd  in  every  ifland 
and  p.srifh,  with  power  to  fuperintend  the  manners  of 
the  inhabitants,  to  hold  courts  and  determine  civil 
caufes,  according  to  the  laws  of  Scotland,  to  the  va. 
lue  of  ten  pounds  Scots  money,  amounting  to  ib  a. 
d d : but  all  conteflg  of  higher  impott  arc  referred  to 
the  deciiion  oi  the  flewaid  or  his  deputy,  who  refldcs 
at  Kirkwnll,  which  is  the  feat  of  juftice.  Siibfcr 
vient  to  the  bailiffs  are  fra  or  feven  of  the  mofl  repu* 
table  an<l  intelligent  inhabitants,  who  overfee  the  con. 
dii£f  of  their  fePows,  adtng  os  conflabics,  and  make 
report  of  all  enormities  to  the  bailiff;  who  caufes  the 
debnqueut  to  be  apprehended  ar>d  jiuniflied,  if  the 
crim-  he  within  the  extent  ' f his  judicial  power;  other- 
wife  he  iranfirits  him  to  Kirkwall,  where  he  is  tried 
by  the  Heward.  7 he  ProUilani  religion  prevails  in  the 
ifle«  of  Orkney,  according  to  the  rites  and  difeipline 
of  the  kiik  ; ihefe,  ;<nd  ifles  of  Shetland,  conflitu* 
ting  one  prrfhytery,  which  uffemMes  at  Kirkwall  7'hc 
country  is  divided  into  18  partfhes,  containing  31 
cl.urchei,  and  a*  nve  too  chapels. 

'I  he  trade  of  the  Orkneys  is  not  at  prefent  very 
cnnflderablc,  though  it  might  be  extended  to  great 
adv.tnuige.  7 hey  fiipply  with  frefh  provifions,  for 
ready  money,  the  (hips  and  vcflcls  that  touch  upon 
the  coart  in  the  courfe  of  northern  voyages,  or  in  their 
pafiitijc  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  when  they  go  north 
/ ai  out  Ireland  and  Scotland,  in  time  of  war,  to  avoid 
the  privateers  of  the  enemy.  They  ate  alfo  vifited  hy 
thofe  engaged  in  the  hcrring-fifliery,  though  there  it 
not  fuch  a refmt  on  this  account  to  thtfe  iflands  as  to 
the  iilcs  of  Shetland.  KtvcrthcltTs,  a good  number  of 


boats  from  the  weflem  parts  of  Scotland,  ta  well  at 
from  Lon  jotiderry,  Belfafl,  and  other  pm*  of  Ire- 
land, (iflt  for  herring  as  far  north  as  the  Lcuze, 
and  fupply  the  Orkneys  with  tobacco,  wine,  bran- 
dy and  other  fpiritous  liquors,  cloths,  and  divert 
manufu^ures.  Thefe  they  exchange  for  flih,  and  oil 
extneted  from  porpoifes,  feals,  and  other' fca-animalt. 
The  people  of  Orkney  export  annually  great  Humbert 
of  black  cattle,  Twine,  and  Iheep;  together  with  large 
quantities  of  corn,  butter,  tallow,  fait,  and  fluflt  made 
in  the  country,  over  and  above  the  (kins  of  Teals,  ou 
ters,  lambs,  and  rabbits,  down,  feathers,  writing* 
quiUs,  hams,  and  wool ; yet  all  thefe  articles  would, 
in  point  of  profit,  fall  infinitely  fhorC  of  their  herring- 
li  hery,  were  it  prufreuted  with  iodutlry,  economy, 
and  vigour*  As  there  are  no  merchants  in  the  Ork- 
neys at  prefent  who  export  ti:h  on  their  own  account, 
what  herrings  are  taken,  they  fdl  to  the  Dutch  or 
Scotch  dealers  in  and  about  Inverncfs.  They  gene- 
rally flib  for  herring  on  the  weft  flde  of  the  Orkneys; 
and  are  therefore  more  remote  from  markets  thaa 
thofe  who  are  employed  in  the  fame  manner  on  the 
coafl  of  Shetland,  in  the  Orkney  inaetds  they  fee  to 
read  at  midnight  in  June  and  July  ; and  during  A>un 
of  the  fnmmer  months  they  have  frequent  communi- 
cations, both  for  buliacfs  and  curioGiy,  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  continciic : the  red  of  (he  year, 
however,  they  are  almofl  inaccefllMe,  through  togi>, 
darknefs,  and  florms.  It  is  a certain  fa^l,  thjt  a 
Scotch  Gflierman  was  imprifoncd  in  May,  for  pub* 
lilhing  the  account  of  the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange, 
being  raifed  to  the  throne  of  England  the  preceding 
November;  and  he  would  probably  have  been  banged, 
had  not  the  news  been  couhrtned  by  the  arrival  of  a 
Aip. 

' Wc  may  reckon  among  the  curiofititi  of  the  Ork- 
neys, the  Phafe^h  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Molucca  beetut  and  fometimes  they  are  called  Orkntj 
beam.  They  are  a fort  of  fruit  found  on  the  fliorc  of 
the  Orkney  iflaods,  being  thve^vn  on  them  by  florms  of 
wcflcriy  wind.  1'hey  are  of  fcvcral  diflinCf  fpecies^ 
and  are  none  of  them  the  produce  of  thofe  iflands, 
nor  of  any  places  thereabout,  but  arc  probably  of  A- 
merican  origin,  many  of  them  bring  plainly  natives  of 
J.-imHica,  and  other  lUands  of  the  Indies. 

They  are  found  principally  on  thofe  coafla  whiclt 
are  nviil  expofed  to  the  waves  of  the  great  ocesn, 
and  arc  on  thefe  To  plentiful,  that  they  might  be  ga- 
thered in  Ur,;e  quantities,  if  of  any  v'alue ; ut  the 
only  ufe  t ey  are  put  to  is  the  making  of  rnuff-boxes 
out  of  them.  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  and  Mr  Wallace, 
in  their  accounts  of  ScotUnd,  have  both  named  thenv 
Mnl/ucta  BuMHi  Many  Itrange  (l.'hcaand  curious  OiclU 
are  alfl>  frequently  cart  up  by  the  ocean,  of  ihcfc  tafl  a 
vaft  variety  are  prefVrved  fur  adorning  the  cabinets  of 
modem  naturalifls.  bometimes  exotic  lowls  arc  diiven 
upontbc  Orkneys  by  tcinpdiuous  weather:  hlh,  a*  large 
as  whitini*s,  havr  b^n  thrown  alhorc  to  a conquerable 
ciflame  within  the  land.  At  Cantick  head,  in  the 
ifland  W'ars,  and  fume  other  pinccv,  huge  Aunts  arc 
often  heaved  up  by  the  violence  of  th«  fca  and  wind, 
and  cafl  over  high  rocks  upon  the  laud.  A tingle 
L.ipl.inder  ha*  been  feen  -i.ore  than  once  on  this  coafl, 
in  his  (lender  canoe,  covered  with  (kina,  heioi?  driven 
hither  by  adverb;  winds  and  konni.  The  O/knevi 
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are  not  alto;relher  deftitute  of  ancient  monumenti  and 
“ »”■  curio5tic«  of  art.  In  Hoy  we  find  an  enorc  ftonc, 
56  feet  iuog,  18  in  breadt^t  and  9 in  thicknef^*  ly- 
ing betvrecn  two  hillit,  and  known  by  the  naoie  of 
dwarfic JioM€.  It  it  hoUowed  within  by  the  tools  of 
a mafon,  the  mark*  of  which  arc  IliU  apparent.  The 
enireoce  it  a fquare  hole  about  two  feet  high,  with 
a done,  by  way  of  door»  landing  before  it.  With- 
in wc  find  a bed  with  a pillow  cut  out  of  the  fione  i at 
the  other  end  it  a couch  of  the  fame  kind  } and  in 
the  middle  a hearthy  above  which  there  it  a hole 
or  vent  for  the  eait  of  the  fmoke.  Thit  coriofity  la 
found  in  the  midH  of  a dcfohte  heathy  and  is  (up* 
pufed  to  have  been  the  rcfidence  of  a hermit : in 
the  very  ocighlourhood  of  this  fione  there  it  a very 
high  and  ileep  mountain,  called  the  vjart  hiHof  Hoj, 
mar  the  fummit  of  which,  in  the  mouths  of  May, 
June,  and  July,  fomething  at  n^nm-day  is  feen  to 
fhine  and  fparkle  with  rrmurkable  luitre,  fuppofed  by 
» the  coDimon  people  to  be  an  inchanted  carbuncle : 
many  perfons  have  clambered  up  (he  hill  io  queft  of  it, 
but  lound  nothing.  Perhaps  this  fplendonr  it  produ- 
ced by  the  refieClioo  of  the  fun  on  a fmall  llream  of 
water  Aiding  over  the  face  of  a fmooth  rock.  At 
Stennis,  in  the  main  land,  there  is  a caufeway  of 
ftones  over  n loch  or  Ukc,  at  the  foiuh  end  of  which 
we  obferre  a circle  of  dunes  rifing  about  20  feet  above 
ground,  each  being  fix  feet  in  breadth,  and  from  one 
to  two  feet  in  chicknefs : between  thii  circle  and  the 
caufeway  two  lionet  of  the  fame  dimenfions  (land  by 
thcmfclvcs,  and  one  of  them  is  perforated  in  the 
’ middle.  At  the  {Mllaoce  of  half  a mile  from  the 
other  end  of  the  caufeway  appears  a larger  cmls  of 
the  fame  kind  of  llones,  the  dinmcier  of  which  may 
an'.ount  to  1 ro  paces  { fome  of  thefe  Hones  are  fallen; 
and  to  the  call  and  wctl  of  the  larger  circle  are  two  ar- 
tificial green  mounts.  Both  rounds  are  furruunded 
with  a ditch ; and  one  canoot  view  them  wiihout  ad 
miration,  conftdering  the  ait  that  rmiH  h;;ve  been  ufed 
10  bring  fnch  unwieldy.  mafTet  together  in  this  order. 
They  were  probably  temples  aiul  places  of  lacrifiTc 
ufed  in  times  of  p«'^gan  fiipcrfikion  ; and  feem  to  bear 
a great  affinity  with  the  ceiehnMed  monument  called 
Sionehenget  on  Saiifbuiv  Plain  in  England,  lu  one 
of  the  mounts,  at  the  north  end  of  the  vaufcw?.y,  the 
natives  found  nine  JihuU^  or  dafps  of  (ilvet,  formed 
into  a circle,  and  rcfcmhling  a hurfc-lhoe.  In  muiy 
dififcrcDt  places  of  the  Orkneys  we  find  rude  o’:ieli(ka 
or  tingle  flones  of  a great  height,  fet  up  either  as  me 
morialscf  battles,  trcat'CS,  or  tbc  deceafe  of  remark- 
able perfonages.  la  Roufay,  fetween  tivo  ht.rh 
inoiinuins,  there  is  a place  which  the  natives  diitin 
guiH)  f y the  appellation  ol  the  rawyi  of  'Jupdtr  Fnu^t 
but  the  meaning  of  this  name,  handed  down  by  tra- 
dition, is  not  known.  At  the  well  end  of  the  main 
lam!,  ncarSkcal,  we  find  a furprifiiig  caufeway,  ai  ove 
a quaiter  of  a mile  in  lengtn,  on  the  fuminii  of  lugh 
bills,  compofed  of  ledditii  Hones  of  different  magni- 
tudes impreffed  with  vaTious  figures  both  chi  the  up 
per  and  under  furface.  Some  gentlemen  in  the  aeigtv- 
bouriuKxi  have  carried  off  ihr  moil  neautiful  of  tbei'e 
fiores,  to  he  fet  in  their  chimneys  I y way  ot  ornitou  nt, 
hkr  the  va>'nted  tiles  of  Holland.  Thu  country  :-ro- 
diie'ev  m:rny  frpuichres  of  difierent  nalioo!i.  it.  the 
pLuns  cr  liaKs  of  Siteal,  the  faui  Icing  blown  ..way 


from  the  furface  of  the  ground,  feveral  fqiiare  cats-  Orkney, 
combs  appear  built  of  ftones  well  cemented  together, . 
containing  fome  parcels  of  black  eirth,  and  each  fe* 
cured  by  a large  Hone  at  the  mouth.  Sepulchres  uf 
the  fame  kind  are  found  at  Roufiim  in  Sttunfa;  which 
is  likcwifc  remarkable  for  a difierent  kind  uf  monu- 
ment, confiding  of  one  entire  Hone  cylinder  hollow- 
ed, with  a bottom  like  th.it  of  a barrel,  and  a round 
ftone  to  fill  up  the  entrance : above,  the  Hone  was 
/har]>cned  into  an  edge  ; within  were  found  fome 
burned  bones  and  red  day ; and  over  it  was  placed  a 
large  fiat  fione  for  the  prefervition  of  the  whole. 

Thefe,  in  all  probability,  were  Ronsan  catacombs.  In 
Weltra  divert  Danifli  graves  have  been  difeovered  : in  ^ 
one  of  tbefe  appeared  the  ficeleton  of  a man,  with  a 
fword  on  one  fide  and  a Danifh  ax  on  the  other. 

Some  have  been  found  buried  with  dogs,  combs, 
knives,  and  other  uteufils.  In  many  places  of  the 
country  wc  find  round  hillocks  or  batrows,  here  known' 
by  the  name  of  bro^hy  figuifyin.',  in  the  Teutonic  Lan- 
guage, buryiog-place,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  ce- 
meteries of  tbc  ancient  Saxons.  In  dificrent  parts  of 
thefe  ifiands  we  fee  tbc  remains  of  great  buildings, 
believed  to  have  been  fortrefies  erc6icd  by  the  Danes 
or  Norwegians  when  they  pollened  th.;  country.  One 
of  (hefe  in  the  ifle  of  Wyre,  called  the  cajtle  of  Cof- 
pi-ro^y  fignifying  a town  of  fecurity,  is  furrounded 
by  a fofie,  and  the  firft  Boor  ftili  remains  al>ove 
ground,  a perfe^  fquare  of  Hone  wall,  very  thick, 
llroogly  built,  and  cemented  with  lime,  the  area  with- 
in not  exceeding  ten  feet  in  length.  Of  this  coppi- 
TO*  the  common  people  relate  many  idle  fables,  in 
the  chapel  of  Clct,  in  the  ifie  of  Stnda,  (here  Is  a * , 
grave  iQ  Ret  long,  in  which  was  found  part  of  a 
man's  back  bone,  larger  than  that  of.  a horfe.  Hu- 
man bone^i  ol  nearly  the  fame  fize,  have  been  dug  up 
in  Wcilra  ; and  indeed  this  country  U remarkable  for 
producing  men  of  a gig.'intic  llature.  Within  the  an- 
cient fabric  ul  Lad)  Kirk  in  Sout:i  Runalfliaw,  there 
is  a Hone  four  feet  long  and  two  ftet  broad,  on  which 
the  print  of  (wo  feet  arc  engraven,  fuppofed  Io  be  the 
place  where,  in  times  of  pupery,  penitents  Hood  to 
do  public  penance  '1  he  cathedral  of  Kirkwad,  the 
capital  of  the  Oikncys,  it  u fine  Gothic  building,  de- 
dicated in  St  Magnus  but  now  converted  into  a pa- 
rilh  church.  Its  root  is  fiipported  *>y  14  pillars  on 
each  fide ; and  its  (leeple,  iu  which  is  a gootl  ring  of 
bells,  by  four  large  pillars.  The  three  gates  uf  the 
church  are  chequered  with  red  anvl  while  poUthed 
tioncty  emhoHed  and  elegantly  fiuwcred 

Campbell,  in  his  Political  Survev,  fiiggeHs  two  im- 
provrnunts  iu  the  Oikncys:  1.  Die  c'ccting  an  uni- 
verfity  ; of  which  he  rccspitulatcs  the  probable  advan- 
tages. arifiiig  from  their  centrical  fituation:  And, 

2.  Allowint;  the  EaH  India  company  to  crc6t  a fpaci- 
out  mav.aztne  in  one  of  thefe  UIa.mIs  ; where  alfo  a 
collector,  and  a fufiic  icni  number  of  king’t  officer*,  • 
ffiqulri  refide,  to  receive  the  duties  of  fuch  EaH  India 
commodities  a.>iiuaKt  bc  Ukeu  off  Uy  BritiHi  fut.jcCU, 

I befr  he  pr<.pofe$  fur  the  Orkneys  in  particular,  and 
in  ad.^itioh  to  impnmmenis  propofed  lor  the  whole 
ilUnits  11  ^'cneral.  VVe  are  told  that  the  Orkneys 
contain  30,i.co  iiilubit  .iii«,  and  are  equal  iu  exicot  to 
the  c • t>  of  Hnntiii;xdc.n 

ORLE,  Oxlct,  or  (Jr.'Of  in  archiuduic,  a fiUrt 
, under  . 
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Ork  uoidkr  iht  ovolo,  or  qturtcr  round  of  a capital.  When 
n it  if  at  tKe  top  or  b^tom  of  a AuFtt  it  u called  cim£> 

. ^ . ture.  Palladio  ttfee  the  word  orlo  for  the  plenith  of 

the  bafia  of  the  columiw. 

Orli,  id  heraldrjr*  See  HiRAbDtYi  p>q.t4* 

ORLEANOiSt  a province  of  Fraace»  including 
the  fcveral  diftriAt  of  OrleaiK)ia> Proper,  Bcaucc'Pro* 
per,  or  Chartnin,  Duaohi,  Veodosois,  Blaifoia,  the 
gmteft  part  of  Gaitnols,  and  Perefae-Cooet.  The 
principal  rivera  of  it  are  the  Loire,  the  Loiret,  the 
Cher,  the  Laconie,  the  Aiglc,  the  Hyrre,  the  Yonae, 
and  the  E^re.  There  are  alfo  fame  remarkable  ca> 
^ Ball,  particularly  thofie  of  Briare  and  Orleana.  '1  be 

rirt.r  Loire,  and  the  canala  drawn  from  thence,  great* 
ly  Militate  and  preffnote  the  island  trade  of  the  king* 
dom,  and  particularly  of  thia  guremment,  which  Itca 
entirely  within  the  jurifdidliou  of  the  parliament  o£ 
Parit;  and,  befidea  the  chief  goeemor,  hm  Ceveral  fuh* 
ordinate  onet. 

^ Orleanoii,  in  Latin  AurtliAna^  in  bounded 

on  the  fouth  by  Solognc*  on  the  north  by  Upper- 
r Beauce,  on  the  eail  by  Gatiooia,  aod  tm  the  w^  by 

Duoou  and  Vendocnoif.  The  Loire  diWdei  it  into 
Upper  and  Lower;  the  former  lying  to  the  north,  and 
the  latter  to  the  fouth  of  that  river.  It  yieldt  plenty 
of  grata,  wine,  wood,  and  fhiit,  aod  abouoda  in  cattle, 
game,  and  fiih. 

ORLEANS,  the  capital  of  the  government  <»f 
Orlcaooif.  It  wm«  anciently  called  GrM^rum^  or  CVa«> 
hvw aod  afeervrarda  denominated  AurAtOt  Amre&^^ 
aod  /fvnr/itfrvw,  by  the  emperor  Anrelian,  «du>  coa(a> 
derably  enlarged  it.  In  Juliua  C^far'a  time  it  waa 
the  capital  of  the  Caniutcs.  It  ftands  about  2o  kragiiea 
fouth  of  Parit,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Lumrc; 
acrofa  which  Mr  W rax  all  fiya  there  ia  an  elegant 
bridge  of  nine  arcbca,  the  entrance  by  which  if  ca- 
ceedtogly  noble  and  Rrikiog,  the  ftreet  which  leada 
' from  it  being  compofnl  of  moR  dc^nt  modern  build- 
iogf.  In  general,  however,  excepting  this  ftrert,  it  ia 
very  meanly  built  1 the  (Ireetf  are  narrowt,  and  the 
ifihabitanta  in  general  poor.  It  ia  fonponded  with 
wallf,  and  fortihed  with  40  towera.  The  ftreeta  al< 
moft  all  terminate  at  the  quay  for  the  convenience  of 
trade.  It  ia  a place  of  cunl^enble  mognitode ; and 
before  the  revolution  had  feverml  inferior  courta  of 
jufltce,  and  an  univrrfity  of  no  great  repute.  It  wm 
alfo  a bilbop*!  fee ; and  the  cathedral  is  a moft  fuperb 
Gothic  flrudlure,  and  had  the  finrft  llerple  in  France 
till  it  wat  damaged  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wcia.  There 
were  22  paiifhei  in  it,  and  a great  number  of  cburchet, 
Tome  of  which  were  collegiate,  and  religioaa  houfiea. 
'Fhere  l»  alfo  a public  walk,  planted  with  feveral  lowa 
of  trees ; aod  there  ufed  to  be  fome  fugar  baken  ; a 
manufadure  of  ftockir^  and  flieep  fleiof  ; a feminary 
in  which  divinity  waa  taught ; a great  trade  in  bran- 
dy, wine,  fpieef,  and  fcveral  manufaciuref,  which, 
• with  many  other  commodittcf,  ufed  to  be  conveyed  to 
Pari^'  by  means  of  ibc  Loire,  tad  the  canal  which  takca 
its  name  from  the  city.  The  canal  begins  about  two 
miles  a«ovc  the  city  ; is  near  i3  Jeagnea  in  length;  and 
tevminarci  <>n  the  Loing,  which  falls  into  the  Seine. 
The  envirouf  of  Orleans,  more  efpcctally  in  the  pro- 
vince of  SologDC,  to  the  fouth  of  the  Lmre,  are  very 
agreeable.  It  is  in  general  a level  country,  ^'ort red 
milh  com  and  vines.  To  the  aoitb  of  the  city  is  a 


foreR,  the  largeft  in  the  whede  kingdom.  BeRare  the  OrfeaiN. 
revoiutioo  it  belonged  to  the  Dokc  of  Orleans  ; to ' ' 
whom  the  ttmlicr  felitd  kP  it,  ooe  year  with  another, 
brought  about  100,000  hvres.  Ever  fince  the  year 
1,^44  this  city  has  been  a dukedom  and  peerage,  aod 
ufnally  an  appenoage  of  fomr  prince  of  the  bloce!. 

The  laic  duke,  who  hat  taken  the  name  of  Bgahti,  and 
who  ta  Rill  alive,  feenif  to  be  one  of  the  moR  deteRable 
moaRen  which  ever  dif>praced  humanity.  Louis  XIV. 
gave  die  dukedom  to  his  own  brother  Philip,  who  began 
aod  RoiRved  the  caual ; which,  by  the  duties  paid 
by  veflels  going  pp  and  down,  brought  in,  one  year 
with  another,  1 50,000  livres.  The  biihop  was  fuffra- 
gan  to  the  archbiihop  of  Paris,  aod  had  a revenue  of 
^4^ooo  livres,  out  of  which  his  tax  to  Rome  was  2000 
florins.  A new  bifkop,  it  is  fatd,  on  the  6rR  day  of 
his  eaieving,  had  the  piiviirgc  of  reicaiing  all  the  pri- 
fboera  in  it,  except  thofe  comnaitted  for  treafins.  la 
the  ftreet  leading  from  the  bridge  innda  the  celebrated 
monument  where  Charles  VII.  aod  Joan  of  Arc  the 
Maid  of  Orleana,  are  reprefented  on  their  knem  before 
the  body  of  our  Saviour,  who  bca  extended  on  the  lap 
of  the  Virgin.  It  waa  creeled  order  of  that  mo- 
narch in  1458,  to  perpetuate  bis  vtdoriea  over  tbc 
Eoglilh,  and  their  expulfion  from  his  doentnions.  All 
the  Rgurea  are  in  iron.  The  king  appenra  bareheaded, 
and  by  him  liea  hta  helmet  furmounted  with  a crown, 
Oppohtc  to  him  it  the  Maid  herfelf,  in  the  fame  atti- 
tude of  gatrful  devntion  to  Heaven.  It  is  a rooR 
precious  and  invaluable  hiRorical  monument. 

**  la  the  Hotel  de  ViUc  (faya  WraxaU)  h a portrait 
of  the  fame  immortal  woman,  which  1 Rudied  long  and 
attentively.  Though  it  was  not  done  till  1581,  which 
was  near  1 30  yean  after  her  dcceafe,  it  is  yet  the 
oldeR  and  bcR  pidtnre  of  her  now  exiRing.  The 
poiatcr  feems  undoubtedly  to  have  drawn  a flattering 
refemblnooc  of  her,  and  to  have  given  bis  heroine 
tmagicary  charms.  Her  face,  though  long,  U of  ex* 
ceeding  beauty,  heightened  by  an  exprefiton  of  intel- 
ligence and  grandeur  rarely  united.  Her  boir  fUlt 
lonely  down  her  back,  aod  (he  wears  on  her  head  a 
fort  of  bonnet  enriched  with  peails,  as»d  Rinded  with 
whhe  plumes,  tied  uadcr  her  chin  with  a ftring. 

About  her  neck  is  a Little  collar,  and  lower  down,  up- 
on her  bofons,  a necklace  compofied  of  (mall  ItnM. 

Her  drefs,  which  is  that  of  a woman,  1 Rod  it  difficult 
exa^y  to  dcHcribe.  It  fits  clofe  to  the  body,  and  it 
cut  or  flofhed  at  the  arms  and  elbowa.  Roimd  her 
waiR  is  an  embroidered  girdle,  and  in  her  right  hand 
(he  bolds  the  (word  with  which  the  expelled  the  ene- 
mies of  her  fovereign  and  her  country.  I am  not 
furprifed  at  the  animated  and  enthufiaRtc  attachment 
which  the  French  Rill  cberiRi  for  her  memory.  The 
critical  aod  defperste  emergency  in  which  (he  appear- 
ed ; her  fex,  youth,  and  cveu  the  obfeurity  of  her 
birth } the  uuparsUekd  fuccefs  which  crowned  her 
enterprixe  ; the  cruel  and  detcRablc  fentsnee  by  which 
(he  was  put  to  death  ; the  air  of  the  marvellous  fprcoil 
over  the  whole  narrstion,  increaier]  and  Rrengthened 
by  that  vcncratton  which  time  affixes  to  every  gre*t 
event— all  thefc  united  coufes  confpire  to  place  her 
above  mortality.  Rome  and  Athens  would  uodoubu 
cdly  have  imnked  her  among  their  tutelary  deities 
and  have  creded  templet  ta  her  honour ; nor  can  1 
help  besag  amaxed,  that  amidR  the  aksoR  infinite 
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Otinpi  Btimbcr  offflodern  iamt«  who  croud  and  dif^^race  their 
. churches^  no  altar  hai  yet  '-/cen  dedicated  to  the  Maid 
i^^of  Orleaoa.'*  See  F**ncb,  n'’  lOi. 

The  bridge  wai  new  built  this  ceaturfi  and  opened 
in  1760  ; and  the  Frencn  efteem  it  the  fineft  in  the 
world.  £.  Long.  t.  (9.  N.  Lat.  47.  54. 

OatEANti  (Peter  JoTeph),  a French  jefoit,  whom 
it  it  proper  to  mention,  b^ufe  he  wrote  an  H^irt  de» 
Rev^¥tioms  if  born  at  Bourges  in  1641. 

He  taught  the  belles  Irttret  for  fome  time  in  hit  focietf, 
hut  afterward!  devoted  bimfelf  to  the  writing  of  hif* 
loty.  Thit  porfuit  be  continacd  till  bit  death,  which 
happened  in  i6o6.  He  wrote  aUb  A Htftory  of  the 
Revolutiona  of  Spain  ; A Hiftory  of  Twocoaquering 
Tartdrtv  Cbimchi  and  Cambi ; The  Life  of  Father 
Colon,  kc.  Hit  Hiftory  of  the  Revolutiona  in  Kng. 
land,  under  the  Family  of  the  Stuartt,  from  the  Year 
1605  to  1690,  waa  tranflated  into  EngliJh,  and  pub* 
lilbed  at  London,  171 1,  in  one  vol.  8vo  : to  which  is 
pre6xcd  an  Introdudtion,  hy  Laurence  Echard,  M.  A. 
who  Cuyt,  that  **  the  great  varieties  and  wonderful 
changea  in  thefe  reigna  are  here  judiciouily  comprifed 
in  a moderate  volume  with  no  left  perfpicuity  than 
rtridloefs;  and  with  a bcautifol  mixture  of  ihorc  cha- 
ia<^eri,  nice  rcdedltoot,  and  noble  fentencee,  which 
render  the  whole  agreeaHe  and  inllrue^ive.  But 
while  the  reader  it  entertained  with  fo  mach  flcill  and 
hoeneft,  wc  ought  to  caution  him  with  relation  to  the 
education  and  religion  of  the  author  : for  though  he 
haa  great  mark!  of  a generoui  candoar,  and  a laudable 
defereoce  to  all  fuperiora  ; yet  he  ia  to  be  conftdrred, 
in  all  placra,  as  one  in  favour  with  the  French  king, 
and  not  only  a true  papiihi  but  a complete  jefuit.” 

O R LOPE,  in  the  fca  langnage,  the  uppermoft  fpacc 
•r  aitek  in  a great  fltip,  reaching  from  the  main  to  iho 
mizen  mall.  In  tbree*deck  Ihipa^  the  fccond  and  lovreft 
decks  are  fometimea  called  orlopet. 

ORMOND,  the  northern  diviiion  of  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  in  the  province  of  Munfter  in  Ireland.  For 
a long  time  it  gave  the  gitle  of  nor/,  nod  afterward!  of 
marifmis  and  AiJe,  to  the  noble  family  of  Butler,  de* 
icended  from  a Gder  of  Thomas  a Bechet  archbHhop 
of  Canterbury;  till,  at  the  acerflioo  of  George  I.  the 
lafl  duke  was  attainted  of  high  trcisfon,  and  died  abroad, 
la  that  pan  of  the  country  the  famDy  had  great  pre- 
fogativea  and  privilegea  granted  by  Edward  ill. 

ORMSIDE.  a town  <rfEo|^and,  near  Appleby,  in 
Weflmoreland,  with  a church  and  parifh,  btrt  fmali.  A 
great  number  of  veffitls  of  brafa,  fome  of  which  (eemed 
ao  have  been  gilt,  were  difeovered  near  the  manor- 
houfe,  by  the  water  walking  away  the  foil.  I'be 
mattor-houfe  it  huilt  ciAlewayt. 

ORMSKIRK,  in  Lancashire,  in  £oghiDd,.ia  a 
handfnme  town,  with  n good  inland  trade.  By  thr 
late  Inland  oavig^tion,  it  has  communication  with  the 
rivers  Merfry,  Dee,  Rtbble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Darwent, 
Severn,  Humber,  Tbamrs,  Avon,  &c.  which  nartga- 
lion,  incloding  lit  windiogf,  extends  above  yoo  nMlesi 
in  the  ceninticfl  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York,  Lan* 
caRcr,  WHlmoreland,  Stafford;  Warwick,  LeiceHer, 
Oxford,  WoTcedcr,  &c.  There  is  a bitumloousearth 
about  this  place,  from  which  oil  of  amber  is  extraeled, 
that  prrfervis  raw  flcih,  and  fer>xs  the  poor  people  i»> 
flead  of  candles. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  at  Orrr.fkirk,  but  the 
XDoottiscats  of  fome  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Stan* 


leys  before  they  were  eonohled.  Not  far  from  it  is  Ohmit 
Latham  Houfe  ; to  which  belongs  a large  eftate,  and 
a fine  park.  It  is  remarkable  only  becaufe  it  wai  gal-  * 

lantly  defended  in  the  civil  wan  by  lady  Charlotte 
countefs  of  Derby,  who  held  it  to  the  latl  extremity 
agaiaft  the  parltiment  forrea,  which  could  never  oblige 
hin  to  capitulate.  She  held  oat  glorioufly  till  fhe  was 
relieved  by  Prince  Rupert.  It  was,  however,  ruined 
in  a fecond  fiege  ; ai>d  fold  by  the  family  to  the  late 
Sir  Thomas  Bootk,  who  built  a very  magnificent  houfe 
upon  it. 

ORMUS,  a fmali  ifland  of  Afin,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  gui|rii  of  the  fame  aame,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Gul^  of  Brrfia.  It  is  about  two  leagues  from  the 
main  land,  aad  aboat  fix  leagues  in  circuit.  They 
catch  excellent  oyflers  about  the  ifisnd  ; and  it  yields 
plenty  of  fine  white  fait ; alfo  a kind  of  Ihioing  black 
land,  which  is  ufed  for  dulling  writings,  and  is  trsni'- 
ported  in  confideralile  quantity  to  Europe.  There  ia 
neither  fweet  water  nor  grafs  upon  it,  the  foil  being 
of  a fait  fulphureous  nature,  h was  taken  by  the 
Portuguefe  in  1507,  who  fortified  It ; and  it  was  at- 
terwardi  frequented  by  a vail  number  of  merchantn, 
who  were  eatremely  rich.  la  1622  the  Perfiins,  by 
the  aflUtaoce  of  the  Englifii,  conquered  this  place, 
and  demoliihed  the  houfes,  which  were  4000  in  nam* 
her,  cootaiaing  40,000  inhabitants.  Some  time  after, 
the  Perfiaos  rebuilt  the  fort,  and  placed  a garrifon  iu 
it ; but  they  could  never  bring  it  to  be  a place  01 
trade  as  befOTe  : however,  it  is  the  key  of  the  Perfiau 
Galph,  as  well  00  account  of  tho  importance  of  the 
place,  as  the  commodkmfneB  of  the  hasi  our.  It  is 
imw  almoft  deferted,  for  it  produces  nothing  but  fall, 
which  (bmetimes  is  two  inehea-deep  upon  the  furfsce 
of  the  earth.  E.  Long.  56.  t$.  N.  Lat.  37.  20. 

ORNICUS  iMrTs,  a name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  the  (apphire  of  the  ancients,  which  is  a peculiar 
fpcctes  ol  our  lapis  laxttlt,  m which  the  gold-coloured 
matter  ia  OM  dilpoCrd  in  vetna,  but  in  feparate  fpots, 
of  the  form  of  a flsr.  It  was  firll  called  oriai/cut  and 
timu^  by  corruption  from  “ golden  and 

thence  came  at  length  the  word  ornicut. 

ORNITH'  a name  given  b}rthc  ancients  io 
ecnain  winds,  which  ufnally  Usw  in  the  fpring,  at  the 
time  when  the  birds  of  pafEsge  came  over  to  them. 

Plioy  Cays,  that  thefe  winds  Wcw-  from  the  wed,  and 
that  by  Cocne  the  Ktdfsn  winds  were  called  by  thia 
name.  Others  fnppofe  that  they  blew  from  the  north,  ■ 
or  noTth'Well. 

ORNITHOGALIiUM,  Star  op  Bethluhsm  : 

A genos  of  the  menogynia  order,  belong;  ing  to  the 
hexaadrii  clafr  of  plants  ; aad  in  the  natural  meth<xl 
ranktmr  uadcr  the  1 oth  order,  Cvronarig,  The  corol- 
la is  kexapetalotn,  eteci,  perfifling,  and  patent  above 
the  middle;  the  filaments  siterdilatcd  at  the  bafe. 

There  are  feven  fpecies  ; all  of  them  herbaceous  per- 
ennials, rifing  from  fix  inches  to  three  feet  high,  ha- 
ving llatks  irrminated  with  long  fpiket  of  hexspeta- 
lous,  H.ir*fhaprd,  white,  and  yellow  flowers.  Six 
of  the  fpecirs  are  very  hardy,  and  will  profper  ia  any 
fitnation  ; hut  one,  named  the  tAffn/tx  a native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  require^  the  iiflidance  of  artifi- 
cial warmth  to  preferve  it  in  this  couniiy.  They  are* 
rll  cafily  propagated  by  off-fets  from  the  roots.  The 
bulbous  roots  of  all  the  fpecics  arc  nutritious  and 
wbolefoine. 
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>^*^Rmithologv  is  • rci«nce  which  treats  of  birds; 

deferibet  their  form,  external  and  internal ; and 
teaches  their  economy  and  their  ufes. 

A biid  ts  an  animal  covered  with  feathers;  fumi(h* 
.ed  with  a bill ; having  two  wings,  and  oaljr  two  legs; 
with  the  faculty,  except  in  a very  few  inftances,  of  re> 
nnoving  itfelffrom  place  ts  place  through  the  air<» 
■But  before  proceedirtg  to  analife  the  charaderiftic 
parts  of  birds,  it  will  be  proper  to  premife  an  expla* 
iiittion  of  the  terms  u£ed  by  naturaliAs  in  defetibing 
them. 

EXPLANATION  of  fomc  Technical  Terms  in  Or- 
nithology  ufed  by  PaNNANr  and  Liunjeus. 

’Fig. 

1.  Cere,  Cera  The  naked  Ikm  that  covers 

the  l>afe  of  the  bill  in  the  hawk 
kind. 

2.  CafHfirum  A word  ufed  by  Linewus  to 

expref*  the  (hort  feathers  on  the 
forehead  juft  above  the  bill.  In 
crows  thefe  iall  forwards  over 
the  Doftrils. 

3.  Lorum  The  fpace  between  the  bill 

and  the  eye,  gen'-rally  covered 
with  feathers;  but  in  fomc  birds 
naked,  as  in  the  black  and  white 
grebe. 

4.  Orhitt.  OrUta  The  (kin  that  furrounds  the 

eye,  which  is  generally  bare  ; 
particularly  in  the  heron  and 
parrot. 

5.  Entarginatum  A bill  is  called  rt^ntm  emor^ 

guuUum  when  there  is  a fmall 
notch  near  the  end:  thU  is  con* 
fpicuoos  in  that  of  butcher-birds 
and  chrulhes. 

r^.  ytlrlffg  pedmais^  ftiff  hairs 

thatgrowon  each  fide  the  mouth, 
formed  like  a double  comb,  to 
be  feen  in  the  goatfucker,  fly* 
catcher,  &C. 

y.  ht^*rd>aAng  A fmall  joint  rifing  at  the 

Alula  fpuria  end  of  the  middle  part  of  the 

wing,  or  the  eAfiiui ; on  which 
arc  iluYC  or  five  feathers. 

6. 1-eJfcr  eovtrU  of  the  The  fmall  feather*  that  lie  in 
nuimft.  fcveral  rows  on  the  bones  of  the 

TeQrieet  primte  wiugs.  The  under  cuverta  arc 
thofe  that  line  the  inOde  of  the 
wiiiga 

9.  Greater  eowrti  The  feather*  that  lie  imme* 

TtSricu  feeunJa  diatcly  o\*cr  the  quill  feather* 
and  fccoodary  feathers. 

10.  fluUl feathers  The  larged  feather*  of  the 

Primorts  wings,  or  thofe  that  rife  from 

the  5itl  bone. 

.XI.  Secondary  ftoihert  Thofe  tliat  rife  from  the  fc* 
Secuadiulx  cond* 

N-ij). 
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12.  CtKtrts  of  the  tad  Thofe  that  cover  (he  bafe  of 

Uropyghtm  the  tail. 

13.  Vesa-fituhers  Thofe  that  lie  from  the  vent 

to  the  tail.  Criffum  /Jnnti. 

24.  T/v  lad,  Re3nces 

15.  Seapvhr  feathers  That  rife  from  the  fboul«lcrv, 

and  cover  the  fide*  of  the  bock* 

16.  Nucha  ’Hie  hind  part  of  the  head, 

ly.  Rojlrum  fubulaUsm  A term  Linneus  ufes  for  a 

ftraiglit  and  (lender  bill. 

i&.  Pes  ambulatorius.  AU  the  toe*  divided  to  the 
bottom. 

Pes grojorius  The  outer  toe  more  or  Icfs 

united  to  the  middle  one,  par* 
licularly  confpicuou*  in  the  feet 
of  the  king*(i(her. 

20.  Pes  fcaafotius  The  foot  of  tlie  woodpecker 

formed  for  climbing.  Climbing 
* feet. 

21.  Finned  foot,  Pes  Such  as  thofe  of  the  grtbea. 
eohatus 

21.  Scolloped feat,  Pes  The  web#  indented  in  the 
pinnatus  fiJet,  as  in  the  cools  and  fcul* 

loped-tocd  fandpiperF. 

2J.  Pes  tridadylus  vel  Such  as  want  the  bjck  toe. 
curforius 

24.  Pa  didaOylus  In  which  the  foot  is  compo* 

fed  of  two  toes,  oLferved  only 
in  the  oflrich. 

25.  Semipalmaied.  Pes  When  the  webs  reach  only 

fempdmotus  half  way  of  the  toes. 

26.  Vngus pfiico  fejfti  Whcti  the  hind-claw  adheres 

to  the  leg  without  any  toe,  ai 
in  the  petrels.  . 

27.  Digitis  4 emnihas  All  the  four  toes  connecled 

palmatu  by  webs,  as  in  the  corvoranti. 

Rojintm  cuhratusn  When  the  edges  of  the  bill 

arc  very  Ihnrp,  fuch  as  in  that 
of  the  crow. 

28.  UnguUtdatum  A bill  with  a nail  at  the  end, 

as  in  tliofe  of  the  goofandera 
and  ducks. 

29.  Lingua  ctfiata  Wiicn  the  tongue  is  edged 

with  (ine  briftlcs,  as  in  ducks* 

30.  Integra  When  plain  or  even. 

Lumbriei/ormis  When  the  tongue  is  long, 

round,  sod  (lender  like  a worm, 
as  tliat  of  the  woodpecker. 

Pedes  compedes  When  the  legs  are  placed  fo 

far  behind  as  to  make  the  bird 
walk  with  difficulty,  or  a^  if  in 
fetters  ; as  is  the  cafe  with  the 
auks,  grebes,  and  divers. 

32.  Narex  Lxneara  >Vhen  the  noilrils  are  very 

narrow,  as  in  fea-gullii. 

33.  Emarginata  With  a rim  round  the  oof* 

trils,  as  in  the  ftare. 
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^ Sect.  I.  External  parti  «/  JUrdi, 

A Bird  may  b<  divided  toto  haJp  l<nfyi  and  limit. 

I.  H E A D. 

r.  But  (roJ!n/m)t  Is  a h.^rJ  horny  ftbftance,  con* 
filing  of  an  upper  and  under  part,  extending  from  the 
head,  i<.nd  aofwcring  to  the  man  'ihlet  in  quadrupeds. 
Its  edges  genetilly  plain  and  fharp,  like  the  ed^e  of  a 
knife^  athraittl^  as  are  the  bills  of  crows  i bnt  fomc* 
limes  ferrattdy  as  in  the  toucan  ; or  jaggrd^  as  in  the 
gannet  and  fomc  herons;  or ptainaUJ,  in  in  the  duck  ; 
or  dtniUit/oirJt  as  in  the  merg^^nferst  but  always  dc* 
ftilute  of  real  teeth  immerfed  in  fockrts. 

The  bafe  in  falcons  is  i overed  with  a naked  fleio  or 
cere  (etra)  ; in  fomc  birds  with  a carncous  appendage, 
as  the  turkey  ; or  a csllous,  as  the  curado. 

In  birds  of  prcyi  the  bib  is  hooked  at  the  end^  and 
fit  for  tearing  ; in  crows,  ftrai.'hl  and  tlroog  for  pick- 
ing : In  water  fowl,  either  lung  and  pointed,  for  (Iri* 
king;  or  UenJer  and  blunt,  tor  fearching  in  the  mire  ; 
or  flat  and  broad  for  gobbling.  Its  other  ufes  are  for 
building  nefls  \ feeding  the  young  climbing,  as  in 
parrots ; or,  lallly,  as  an  inflrument  of  defence  or  of- 
fence. 

2.  Nostrils,  (nerr#),  the  nice  inftruments  of  dif- 
cerning  their  food,  are  placed  either  in  the  middle  of 
the  upper  mandible,  or  near  the  bafe,  or  at  the  bafe, 
as  in  psrrots  t or  behind  the  bafe,  as  in  toucans  and 
hornl  tUs : but  fomc  bird*,  as  the  gannet,  are  dclUiute 
of  nollrilN.  'I'he  noflrili  are  generally  naked  ; but 
fotnetimes  covered  with  brillles  refleded  over  them,  as 
ia  crows,  or  hid  in  the  feathers,  as  in  parrots.  See. 

The  fore  part  of  the  bead  is  called  the  /mat  {caps- 
Jlrt$m)i  the  fummit  {vrrux  't  or  the  cmume  the  hind 
part,  with  the  neat  joint  of  the  neck  (nucia)^  the  auptf 
the  fpacc  between  the  bill  an  1 the  eyes,  which  in  he- 
rons, grebes.  See.  is  naked,  (/or/?),  the  /rjpti  the 
fmee  benralh  the  eyes  xhechrth. 

3.  OsB'Ts  {orbiit)t  the  eyelids;  in  fume  birda 
naked,  in  others  covered  with  (hurt  loft  feathers. 

Birds  h:ive  no  eye  brows  ; but  the  groin  kind  have 
in  lieu  a frarlcl  naked  (k-f  above,  which  are  calic ' /a- 
prrn  la  ,*  the  hme  word  is  aHo  applied  to  any  line  of 
a different  colour  that  palfes  from  the  bill  ovvr  the 
eye*. 

4.  Ears.  Birds  ire  deftilute  of  auricles  or  exter- 
nal tar^  having  an  orilice  for  admifllon  nf  foun<l;  open 
in  .all  but  owls,  wh  ife  c^irs  are  lurnifhed  with  valves. 

5.  The  Chiu,  the  fpace  between  the  parts  of  the 
lower  mandible  and  the  iKck  is  generally  covered  with 
feathers;  tut,  in  the  ccek  and  feme  ethers,  has  car- 
neous  appenda  ^es  called  waitlet  {paUaria)  ; m others, 
is  naked,  and  tu  nifhed  with  a puu.h,  capable  of  great 
dilatation  f/ateufut)^  as  in  thcpriic.in  and  corvorants. 

6.  Nkck  the  part  that  cottm&s  the  head 

to  the  body  is  longer  in  birds  than  in  spy  other  anirnds ; 
and  longer  in  fuch  ai  hive  long  legs  than  in  thcfeth.it 
have  fhort,  either  for  g:ithcTing  up  chclrmcai  from  the 
ground  or  flriking  the  r prey  in  the  witer,  except  in 
wxb  footed  fowl,  which  are.  by  revrrfing  their  bodies, 
deflined  to  fcarch  for  ieoc!  at  tiie  bottom  of  waters,  as 
fwans,  and  the  like.  Birdi,  efpecially  thofe  that  have 
a Irng  nrek,  have  the  power  of  retracing, bending,  or 
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ftretching  it  out,  in  order  to  change  tlurlr  centre  of 
gravity  from  their  legs  to  their  wings. 

II.  BOD  Y. 

1.  Confiflt  nf  the  Bacx  [^dorfum\  which  Is  flat, 
flraight,  and  inclines ; termin/:te<l  by  the 

2.  Rums  ("'^opygfam),  furniihed  with  two  glands, 
fecrcting  a fzttifh  liquor  from  an  orifice  each  has,  ^vhich 
the  birds  cxpnfs  with  their  bills  to  oil  nr  anoint  the 
difcoir.pofed  parij  ot  their  fiatbers.  Thefc  glands  ate 
psrticularly  large  in  mnft  weh  footed  water-fow  l;  but 
in  the  grebes,  which  want  talk,  they  are  fmallcr. 

2.  Basast  is  ri'^ged  ?.nd  very  mufcolar, 

defended  by  a forked  bene  {clavicuia)f  the  merry- 
thought. 

The  Ihort  winged  birds,  fuch  as  grous,  5fc.  have 
their  breads  rood  flcihy  or  mufcuUr;  as  they  require 
greater  powers  in  flying  than  the  long  winged  birds, 
fuch  as  gulls  and  herons,  which  are  fpecifically  lighter 
and  hss-e  greater  extent  of  fail. 

4.  Billy  (aiJomen),  is  covered  with  a flrong  (kin^ 
and  contains  the  cutrailt. 

5.  *rhe  Vint,  or  vcnt*featheri  (cri/am),  which  lies 
between  the  thighs  and  the  tail.  The  anus  lies  hid  in 
thofe  feathers. 

III.  LIMBS. 

1.  WiKOS,  (<rlw),  adapted  for  flight  in  all  birds 
except  the  doio,  oflnehea,  calTowary.  great  auk,  and 
the  pinguini,  whofe  wings  are  too  fliort  for  the  ufe  of 
flying  ; but  in  t*^e  dodo  and  oftrich,  when  extended, 
ferve  to  accelerate  their  motion  in  running;  and  in  the 
pinguins  perform  the  otflee  of  fins,  in  fwimming  or 
diving. 

'I'hc  wings  have  near  tlieir  end  an  appendage  cover- 
ed with  four  or  five  feathers,  C-'Iied  the  iajiard 
{ala  mihi)f  and  ahtfa  /puria. 

The  lelJer  coverts  (/rt?rice/),  arc  the  feathers  which 
lie  on  the  bones  of  the  wings. 

The  greater  coverts  are  thofe  which  lie  beneath  the 
former,  and  cover  the  quill-feathers  and  the  feconda- 
ries. 

The  quill  feathers  [primertt),  fpririg  from  the  firil 
bones  aud  mrtMurpi)  of  the  wings,  and  are  to 

ill  number. 

Quill  fcachen  arc  broader  on  their  inner  than  exte- 
rior tides.  * 

The  fecondarics  f/eecnJan^J,  arc  thofe  that  rife 
from  the  fccond  part  [cuHiut^t  ^-t^d  are  about  18  in 
number,  nre  equally  broad  on  both  tides.  The  primary 
and  fecondary  wing -feathers  are  called  remi^et. 

A tuft  of  feathers  placed  beyond  the  feconJaries 
near  thejun^ion  of  the  win.?!  with  the  body.  I'his 
irt  w'aTcT  joul  is  licnerally  longer  than  the  fecundancs, 
cuneiform,  and  may  not  unaptly  be  called  the  ttrualt. 

'I'he  fcapulanfsre  a tuft  of  long  feathers  ariting  near 
the  jiindtion  of  the  wings  {trachia)  with  the  bo'v, 
and  lie  along  the  tides  ot  the  back,  but  may  be  eafily 
diflinguiflted,  and  raifed  with  one's  tin.  er. 

The  inner  coverts  are  thofe  that  doibe  the  under 
fide  of  the  wing. 

The  fubaxillary  are  peculiar  to  th^reater  Paradife. 
The  wings  cf  feme  birds  aic  ioUrumvnts  of  ofTcnce. 

1 he  anbima  of  Marc^iave  I. as  two  flrong  f;  ines  in  the 
front  of  each  wing.  A fpccicg  of  plover,  Edw.  tai.  47. 
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f.item^  Mid  28c.  haa  a finale  one  In  each  ; the  whole  tribe  of 
, , i:cana.  and  the  gntnbo,  or  fpur-w ingcd  goofe  of  Mr 

Willoughby,  i!ie  fume. 

2.  ']*he  'I\jL  it  the  dircelor,  or  ru  liler»  of  bliJs  in 
their  flight  ; they  rife,  (ink,  or  tuin  !’.y  iti  mcanc  : f -r 
. Hh-n  the  bca  1 poittts  one  way,  the  tali  incli:ict  to  the 
other  fide : it  i»,  bcfi  let,  an  e<|utlthrium  or  counter* 
poife  to  the  otlier  parts ; the  ufc  is  viry  criJcnl  in  Itic 
kite  r.nJ  fwallows. 

'i'he  tail  coufifls  of  ftrong  feathers  (re/?r#,Y/\  ID 
in  ir.in:ber,  as  in  the  woojpctkers,  See.  t 1 2 in  the 
l.jwk  tribe,  «ii ) miny  others ; iti  the  gallinaceous,  the 
merganfers,  andthedink  kind,  of  more. 

It  is  either  even  at  the  end,  as  in  mofl  birds,  or  fork* 
ed,  as  in  fwulluvss  ; or  cuneated.es  in  magpies,  &c.;  or 
rounded,  as  in  the  purple  jackdaw  of  Catelby.  The 
grebe  is  deflilutc  of  a tail,  the  rump  being  covered 
with  down  ; an. I that  of  the  calTuwary  with  ibc  fca* 
tlicrs  of  the  luck. 

Imnelialcly  over  the  tail  arc  certain  feathers  that 
fpring  from  (he  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  are  cilk-d 
the  covrrfi  cf  thetnii  {^uroftygium  ) 

5.  *rHtc.H<  {/entoraji  are  covered  entirely  with  fea- 
thers in  all  land-birds,  except  the  bullnrds  and  tlic 
oftrichcf ; the  lower  part  of  ihofe  of  all  warlers,  <*r 
cloven-footed  watci  fowl,  are  naked  ; that  of  all  web- 
brd-fi'oted  fowl  the  fame,  but  tn  a lefs  degree  ; in  ra- 
pacious birds,  are  very  mafcular. 

4.  Lfcs  (crura)  i ihofc  of  rapacious  fowls  very 
flrong,  fiirniihcd  with  large  tendons,  arid  filled  for 
teariu,;  and  a firm  gripe.  The  legs  of  fomc  of  this 
genus  are  covered  with  feathers  down  to  the  toes,  fuch 

the  golden  eagle;  others  to  the  very  nails;  but  thofe 
of  moft  other  birds  are  covered  with  fcalci,  or  with  a 
ficin  flivided  into  fegments,  or  continuous.  In  fomc  of 
the  pics,  and  in  all  the  paffertne  tribe,  the  Ikm  is  thin 
an  I membranous ; in  thofe  of  wch-footed  water-fowl, 
itinntr. 

The  legs  of  moft  birds  are  placed  near  the  centre  of 
gravity:  in  hnd-birds,  or  in  waders  that  wnnl  the  back 
toe,  cxadfly  fo;  for  they  want  that  appendage  to  keep 
them  creA.  Auks,  grebes,  divers,  and  piugoins,  have 
their  legs  pheed  quite  behind,  fo  are  neceftitated  to 
fit  ereci  : their  pace  is  auk  ward  and  difficult,  walking 
like  men  in  fetters  : hence  L.innzUA  iiyles  their  feet 

Chmgc^ft. 

The  legs  of  all  cloven-footed  water-fowl  are  long, 
as  they  muft  wade  in  frarch  of  food : of  the  palmated, 
ftinrt,  except  thofe  of  the  fiamingo,  the  avofet,  and  the 
courier.  * 

y.  Fsxt  (pedtt)^  in  all  land-birds  that  perch,  have 
a large  back  toe:  rrioft  of  them  have  three  toes  forward, 
and  one  backward.  Woodpeckers,  parrots,  and  other 
birdff  that  cltmh  much,  have  two  forward,  two  back- 
ward ; but  parrots  have  the  power  of  bringing  one  of 
their  hind  toes  forward  while  they  are  feeding  them- 
fcives.  Owls  have  alfo  the  power  of  turning  one  of 
their  fore  toes  backward.  All  the  toes  of  the 
turn  forwards,  which  is  peculiar  among  land-birds: 
the  tridaifityioua  woodpecker  is  alfo  anomalous,  having 
only  two  toes  forward,  one  backward  : the  oilrich  is 
another,  having  but  two  toes. 

6.  Toes  (digtit).  The  toes  of  all  waders  are  di- 
tlJcd;  but,  between  the  exterior  and  middle  toe,  is 
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generally  a fmall  web,  reaching  at  far  as  the  firft  £uernal 

joint. 

The  toes  of  birds  that  fwim  are  either  plain,  as  in  ’ ^ 
the  fingle  inftance  of  the  common  water-hen  or  galH* 
nule  ; or  pinnated,  as  in  the  touts  and  grebes  ; or  cn< 
linly  wrhbecl  or  palmated,  as  in  all  other  fwimmers. 

All  the  plover  tribe,  or  charadril,  want  the  back> 
toe.  In  the  fwimmers  the  fame  want  prevails  among^ 
the  albatrofiVs  and  nuks.  No  water-fowl  perch,  except 
certain  herons,  the  corvorant,  and  the  lhag. 

7.  Ctau's  (tm^urej.  Rapacious  birds  have  veiy 
ftroug,  liooked,  and  lliarp  claw's,  vultures  excepted, 

'rhofe  of  all  land  birds  that  rood  on  trees  have  alfo 
hooked  daws,  to  enable  them  to  perch  in  fafety  while 
alleep. 

The  gallinaceous  trihe  have  broad  concave  claws  for 
feraping  up  the  ground. 

Grebes  have  flat  nails  like  the  human. 

Among  water  fowl,  only  the  ikua,  Hr.  Zaef.  It, 
p.  529.  N*'  243.  and  the  bUck-ioed  gull,  JSr.  Zoo/.  II, 
p.  53a.  244.  have  ftrong  hooked  or  aquiline  claws. 

All  land-biriJs  perch  on  trees,  except  the  ftrutbioui 
and  fomc  of  the  gallinaceous  tribes.  Parrots  climb  ; 
Wtiodpcckers  creep  up  the  bodies  and  boughs  of  trees; 
fwallows  cling. 

All  witcr-fowl  reft  on  the  ground,  except  certain 
herons,  and  one  fpccies  of  ibis,  the  fpoonbiU,  one  or 
two  fpecics  of  ducks  and  of  corvorants. 

IV.  FEATHER  S. 

Feathers  are  defigned  for  two  ufes;  as  coverinjjt 
from  the  inclemeocy  of  the  weather,  and  inftruments 
of  motion  through  the  air.  'Phey  are  placed  in  fuch 
a manner  as  to  fall  over  one  another  ( fegu/attui ),  fo  as 
to  permit  the  wet  to  run  off,  and  to  ei^ude  the  cold; 
and  thofe  on  the  body  are  placed  in  a quincuncial  form; 
moft  app,irent  in  the  thick-lkinned  water-fowl,  parti* 
cularly  in  the  divers. 

1.  'f  he  parts  of  a feather  are,  the  fhafts ; corneous, 
ftrong,  light,  rounded,  and  hollow  at  the  lower  part ; 
at  the  upper,  convex  above,  concave  beneath,  anl 
chiefly  compofed  of  a pith. 

2.  On  each  fide  the  fttafls  arc  the  vanes,  broad  on 
one  fide,  narrow  on  the  other;  each  vane  confals  of 
a multitude  of  thin  lamin?,  ftifT,  and  of  the  nature  of 
u rplit  quid.  Thefe  laminz  are  clofely  braced  toge- 
ther by  the  elegant  contrivance  of  u multitude  of  fmall 
bridles;  thofe  on  one  fide  hooked,  the  other  ftraight, 
which  lock  into  each  e*l!ur,  aud  keep  the  vanes  fmooth, 
compact  and  ftrong. 

The  vanes  near  the  bottom  of  the  (hafu  are  foft, 
unconneded,  and  downy. 

3.  Feathers  arc  of  three  kinds : (i.)  Such  as  com- 
pofe  inftrunieuts  of  flight;  as  the  pen  feathers,  or  ihofe 
which  form  the  wings  and  tail,  and  have  a large  fhaft. 

The  vanes  of  the  exterior  fide  beading  downward,  of 
the  interior  upward,  lying  clofe  on  each  other,  fo  that 
when  fpread  not  a feather  miftes  its  impulfe  on  the 
air.  The  compouent  parts  of  theie  feathers  are  de* 
feribed  before. 

(2.)  The  feathers  that  cover  the  body,  which  may 
be  properly  Called  the  p/umagti  have  little  fhaft,  and 
much  vane;  and  never  arc  exerted  or  relaxed  unicfs  in 
anger,  fright,  or  illnc^ 
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(3.)  The  Pom*N  (plutn0)^  »liich  is  difperfe^l  over 
the  whole  b<idjr  amidil  the  plumage,  U fliort,  fofl,  im- 
conne^ed*  conlifti  of  lanuginous  Tancfi,  and  ia  intenvl* 
cd  for  excluding  that  air  or  water  which  may  penetrate 
or  efcape  through  the  former.  This  U particularly  ap- 
parent in  a(|uatic  birds,  and  rcm:<rkai>ly  fa  in  the  an- 
ferine  tribe.  There  are  exceptions  to  the  forms  of 
feithcrs.  The  vaoci  of  the  fiiHaxiiiary  feathers  of  the 
Pandife  are  unconneded,  and  the  lamirrx  ditUnt, 
looking  like  herring-bone.  Thofc  of  the  tali  of  the 
Ullrich,  ant!  hrad  of  ^ fpreies  of  rirralTo,  curled,  '['hofe 
of  the  cafTowary  cor.fitl  of  two  lhafts,  arifing  from  a 
common  Ucm  at  the  bottom  : as  do  at  the  approach 
of  winter  (nltiT  mouliinff)  thofe  of  the  ptarmig.^ns  of 
ar^ic  countries.  The  feathers  of  the  pinguitis,  par- 
ticularly thofc  of  the  wings,  conhft  chiefly  of  thin  flat 
fhafts,  ani  more  rcftmhle  fc^lee  than  feathers;  thofc 
of  the  tail,  like  fplit  whale  bone. 

Sect.  II.  Flight  cf  Birds, 

Tire  flight  of  birds  is  various;  for,  had  all  the  fame, 
none  could  elude  that  of  rapacious  birds.  '1  hofe  which 
arc  much  on  wing,  or  flit  from  place  to  place,  often 
tjwc  their  prcfeivalion  to  that  caufc  : thofe  in  the  wa- 
ter,  to  diving. 

Kites,  and  many  of  the  falcon  tribe,  glide  fmoothly 
through  the  air,  with  liarcc  any  apparent  motion  of 
the  wings. 

Mofl  of  the  order  of  pies  fly  quick,  with  a frequent 
repetition  of  the  motion  of  the  wings.  The  Paradife 
Bv>  -ts  on  the  air.  Woodpeckers  fly  aukwatdl^,  and  by 
j erks,  and  have  a proprnihy  to  fink  in  their  progrefa. 

The  galliiiaLcous  tribe,  in  general,  fly  very  flruug 
and  fwiftly  t but  their  courfe  Is  fddum  long,  by  reafon 
of  the  weight  of  tbi.tr  bodies. 

The  columbine  race  is  of  fingular  fwiftnefst  witnefs 
the  flight  of  the  carrier-pigeon,  bcc  C4KUtsK-Fi- 
£{oa. 

I'he  palTerioe  fly  with  a quick  repetition  of  ilrokes; 
their  flight,  except  in  mtgialion,  is  fcldom  diftant. 

Among  them,  the  fwaUow  tribe  ii  remarkably  agile, 
their  evolutions  fudden,  and  iheir  continuance  on  wing 
long. 

Nature  hath  denied  flight  to  the  flruthioui ; but 
fiii),  in  running,  tbeir  Ihort  wings  are  of  ufe,  when 
ere^f,  to  collca  the  wind,  and  like  fails  to  accelerate 
their  motion 

Many  of  the  greater  cloven-footed  watcr.fowl,  or 
wadt  ts,  have  a flow  and  flagging  flight  j hut  inoft  of 
the  Icflcr  fly  fwiftly,  and  moil  of  them  with  extended 
legs,  to  compenfatc  the  (hortnefs  of  their  tails.  Rails 
and  gillinuies  fly  with  their  legs  hanging  down. 

Cuuts  and  grebit  with  difiicuhy  arc  forced  from 
the  water;  but  when  they  rife,  fly  fwiftly.  Grebes  and 
alfo  divers  fly  with  their  hind  parts  downwards,  by 
reafon  of  the  fqrwardnefs  of  their  wings. 

Web-footed  fowl  are  v.\rious  in  their  flight.  Seveml 
have  a failing  or  flagf^ing  wing,  fuch  as  gulls.  Pin- 
gnins,  and  a fingic  auk,  arc  denied  the  power  of  flight. 
Wild  geefe,  in  iheir  migrations  do  not  fly  peU.mell, 
but  in  a regular  figure,  in  order  to  cut  the  air  with 
greater  cafe  ; for  example,  io  long  lines,  in  the  figure 
of  a > , or  feme  pointed  form  or  letter,  as  the  ancicutg 


report  that  the  cranes  affumed  in  their  annual  nugra*  Nupia't. 
tiun*,  till  their  order  was  broken  by  llorms.  ' - ■ » 

StryiDona /re  ^e/?c/v7i,  pdlenUy  relw'juunit 
F'jfurr  Iff  Nile,  Gai;£S,^rnTi..yi/e 
E^HguHl  c,tla  manjiranie^f^gurat. 

Mux  ubi perrulftt  Itnfjs  Notus  aitior  ahi^ 

Confufii  imere  immjjir  ^iomerantur  tti  arltty 
Ft  turbata pxrti  dtfptrjit  lltcra*  ptnnu.  • rJi\» 

Lucan,  /ib.  v.  /.  71  r. 

From  obfervation  it  appenrs,  that  the  flight  of  birds 
1$  much  aflitled  by  their  being  etulowed  with  the  pe- 
culiar faculty  of  enlarging  their  bulk  at  will;  and  from 
this  circurr.iiance  the  animal  is  en.'bled  to  buoy  itfelf 
up  the  eafier  in  the  air,  its  fpecilic  gravity  being  lef- 
fened  in  proportion  as  the  hulk  is  irrereafed. 

This  aiifcs  from  certain  air  veflUs  communicating 
with  the  lungs,  and  difperfed  over  various  parts  of  the 
body,  even  to  the  bones  ; whereby  the  bird,  by  filling  ' 
or  emptying  thefe  vefTcls,  has  the  power  of  contracting 
01  dilating  itfelf  according  to  the  occafion  it  m^y 
have  for  the  change.  See  CoMtdkJTirM 
n-  121  — 1 23. 

Sect.  Ill-  Of  the  NuptiMs^  Nidficationt  and 
Fggs  of  Birds, 

I.  Most  binls  arc  monogamous,  or  pair  i in  fprlng 
fixing  on  a mate,  and  keeping  conilant  till  the  cares 
of  incubation  and  educating  the  young  brood  is  pall. 

This  is  the  cafe,  as  far  as  we  know,  with  all  the  birds 
of  the  firfl,  fecond,  fourth,  and  filth  orders. 

Birds  that  lofc  their  mates  early, affociate  with  others; 
and  birds  that  lofc  their  firil  eggs  will  pair  and  lay 
again.  The  male,  as  well  as  the  female,  of  fevcral,  join 
altcruatcly  in  the  trouble  of  incubation,  and  always  in 
that  of  nutrition  ; when  the  young  are  hatched,  both 
arc  bufied  in  looking  out  for  and  bringing  food  to  the 
ncfllings  ; and,  at  that  period,  the  mates  of  tlie  melo- 
dious tribes,  who,  before,  were  perched  on  fome  fprig, 
and  by  their  warbling  alieviaiej  the  care  of  the  fcmal<;s 
confined  to  the  neA,  now  join  in  the  common  duty. 

Of  the  gallinaceous  tribe,  the  grcatcll  part  are  p«»- 
lygamous,  at  leall  in  a tame  Rate;  the  pheafant,  many 
of  the  grou3,  the  partridges,  and  bulUrds,  arc  munu- 
gamous;  of  the  grous,  the  cock  of  the  wood,  and  the 
black  game,  aflcmble  the  females  during  the  fcafon  ufi 
love,  by  their  cries, 

£i  evnerrm  incertam  repiimt. 

The  males  of  polygamoua  birds  ncglecl  their  young  5 
and,  in  fonie  cafes,  would  deflroy  them,  if  they  met 
with  them.  I'hc  (economy  of  the  flruthioui  order,  in 
this  rcfpcA,  is  obfeure.  It  is  probable  that  the  birds 
which  compofc  it  arc  polygamous,  like  the  common 
poultry,  for  they  lay  many  eggs;  the  dodo,  however, 
is  faid  to  lay  but  one. 

AU  waders  or  cloveu-footcd  fowl  arc  monogatnoua ; 
and  all  with  pinuated  feet  arc  alfo  monogamous,  ex- 
cept the  ruffs. 

The  fwiromers  or  wcb*footcd  fowl  obferve  the  fame 
order,  as  far  as  cm  f»c  remarked  with  any  certainty  ; 
but  many  of  the  auks  afTtmblc  in  the  rocks  in  fucli 
numbers,  and  each  mdividual  fo  contiguous,  that  it  is 
3^2  not 
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NUi’fi-  f*©(  poffible  to  dclenr.inc  tbtlr  mcihod  in  this  ar- 
tide. 

It  may  he  remarked,  that  the  afTef^ion  of  birds  to 
their  young  ja  very  violent  during  the  whole  time  of 
Rutritioni  or  at  long  as  they  continue  to  a hclpUfs 
date  ; hut  as  fooa  as  the  brood  can  fly  and  fliift  for 
itfelf,  the  parents  neglcfl,  and  even  drive  it  fiom  their 
haunts,  the  affection  ceaflng  with  the  oecelllty  of  it: 
hut,  during  that  period, 

The  mothers  nurfe  it,  and  the  fires  defend. 

^ The  young  dtfrrifs’d,  to  w.rnder  earth,  or  air, 

’Hicre  fl-ops  the  inftinft,  and  there  ends  the  care: 

The  link  dllTolves;  each  Creks  a frefli  embrace  i 

Atioiher  love  fucceedi,  another  race. 

1.  The  Nsst  of  a bird  is  one  of  thofe  dvily  miracles 
that,  from  iu  famiU.irity,  is  pafTcd  over  without  regard. 
We  flare  with  wonder  at  thiops  that  rarely  happen, 
an  1 negle^  the  daily  operations  of  nature  that  ought 
ftrll  to  excite  our  admiration  ar)d  claim  our  aitcn> 
tion. 

Mach  bird,  after  nuptials,  prepares  a place  fuited  to 
its  fpectes,  for  the  depofiting  its  eggs  and  {heltcrlng 
its  little  broorl : diiTercnl  genera,  and  different  fpccies, 
fet  about  the  talk  in  a manner  fuitaHe  to  their  fcvcral 
natures  s yet,  ever)*  individual  of  the  fame  f'reciei  cob 
Ifila  the  very  fame  mnteriala,  puts  them  together  in 
the  fame  form,  and  choofes  the  fame  fort  of  fituation 
for  placing  this  temporary  habitation.  The  young 
bird  of  the  laft  year,  which  never  faw  the  building  of 
a nefl,  dirrdied  by  a heaven>taught  fagacity,  purlucs 
the  fame  plan  in  the  flruAure  of  it,  and  felcdU  the 
fame  materials  as  its  parent  did  before.  Birds  of  the 
fame  fpecics,  of  different  and  retnoic  covintrics,  do  the 
fan>e.  'Fhe  fwallowi  of  Britain,  and  of  the  remoter 
parts  of  Germany,  obferve  the  fame  order  of  architec- 
ture ; and  in  many  inftances  have  been  known  to  re- 
turn to  the  fame  places  in  which  they  had  reared  their 
young  the  year  before. 

The  ndU  of  the  larger  rapaciont  birds  are  rude, 
made  of  flicks  and  htnti,  but  often  lined  with  fome- 
thing  foft  t they  generally  build  in  high  rocks,  ruined 
lowers,  and  m defulate  places  : enemies  to  the  whole 
feathered  creatiun,  they  feem  confciouiof  attacks,  and 
feck  folitude.  A few  build  upon  the  ground. 

Shrikes,  allied  to  the  rapacious  birds,  bin1d  thetr 
nefls  in  bufhci,  with  mofs,  wool,  fltc. 

The  order  of  pics  is  very  irregular  in  the  ftruflurc 
nf  their  ricfli.  Parrots,  and  in  all  birds  w'ith  two 
toes  forward  and  two  backward,  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
hollows  of  trees.  And  moft  nf  this  order  creep  along 
the  bodies  of  trees,  and  lodge  their  eggs  alfo  withxu 
them. 

Crows  build  in  trees  : among  them,  the  nefl  of  the 
magpie,  compofed  of  rude  matrriali,  is  made  w ith  much 
art,  quite  covered  with  thorns,  aod  only  a hole  left  lor 
admittance 

The  nefls  of  the  orioles  ate  contrived  with  wonder- 
ful fagacity,  and  are  hung  at  the  end  of  fome  bough, 
or  between  the  forks  of  extreme  branches.  In  Mu 
rope,  only  three  birds  have  peufilc  nefls;  the  common 
oriole,  the  parui  pendulioua  or  hang  ncfl  titmoufc, 
and  one  more.  But  in  the  torrid  tone,  where  the 
birds  fear  the  fcar.  b of  the  gliding  ferpent  and  iuqui- 
^ fitive  monkey,  the  ioflaocca  arc  very  &c<|ucat;  a mar- 
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vellotis  infltnil  implanted  in  them  for  the  prefcrvaiion  NlliO- 
of  their  young.  SeeOaiotui.  catjoo, 

All  of  the  gallinaceous  and  rtrnthious  orders  lay  ^ ^ 
their  eggs  on  the  ground.  I he  oflrich  is  the  only 
exception,  among  biid«,  of  the  want  of  natural  af- 
fe^ion  : **  Which  leaveth  her  eggs  in  the  eaiih,  ani 
wantieth  thrm  in  the  dufl,  and  forgetteth  that  the 
foot  may  crufh  them,  or  the  wild  bcall  may  break 
them.** 

I'he  columbine  race  makes  a mofl  arilcfs  ncfl,  a few 
flicks  laid  acrofii  may  fulB-  c. 

Mofl  of  the  piffcrinc  order  build  their  nefls  in 
flinibs  or  bufhes,  and  fome  In  holes  of  walls  or  banks. 

Several  in  the  torrid  zone  are  pcnfitc  from  the  boughs 

of  high  trees  ; that  of  the  taylor-bird,  a wondrous  in- 

flance  *.  Some  of  this  order,  fuch  as  larks,  aod  ihe«Sre  Afttm 

goaifucker,  on  the  ground.  Some  fw.illuws  make 

curious  plaflcr-ncll  Wncath  the  roofs  of  houfes  ; end 

an  Indian  fpecics,  nefls  of  a certain  glutinous  matter, 

which  are  coUtdted  as  delicate  iogrcdicnis  for  ioupiof 

Ckinrfe  epicures.  See  the  article  Bmot  Kejft 

Mofl  of  the  cloven-footed  water-fowl,  or  waders, 
lay  upon  the  ground-  Spoonbills  and  the  common 
heron  build  in  trees,  and  make  up  Urge  nefls  with 
flicks,  &c.  Storks  build  on  churches,  or  the  tups  of 
Louies. 

Coots  make  a great  ncfl  near  the  water  fide. 

Grel<s,  in  the  water,  a floating  nefl,  {<rliaps  ad- 
hering to  fome  neighbouring  reeds. 

Wrb-footed  fowl  breed  on  the  ground,  as  the  avo- 
fet,  lerni,  fome  of  the  gulls,  mergaofcri,  and  ducks: 
the  )«ft  pull  the  down  from  their  breafls,  to  make  a 
fofter  and  warmer  bed  fur  their  young.  Auks 
and  guillemots  lay  their  eggs  on  the  Diked  fhclves  of 
high  rocks ; pinguins,  in  holes  under  ground:  among 
the  pelicans,  tiiat  which  gives  name  to  the  genus, 
makes  its  nrfl  in  the  defart,  on  the  ground.  Shags, 
fometimes  on  trees ; corvorants  and  gannets,  on  high 
rocks,  with  flicks,  dried  aigse,  and  other  coiife  ma> 
tenaU 

3.  Rapacious  biids,  ingeneral,  by  few  sees;  eagles 
and  the  lar);er  kinds,  Icwcr  than  the  iefler.  The  eg^t 
of  falcons  and  owU  are  rounder  tlisa  thofe  of  moft 
other  bird-s;^  they  by  more  than  fix. 

The  order  of  pies  vary  greatly  in  the  number  of 
their  eggs. 

Parrots  lay  only  two  or  thee  white  eggs. 

Crows  by  fix  eggs,  grcenilh,  mottled  with  duiky. 

Cuckoos,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  two. 

Woodpeckers,  wryneck,  and  kingifilhri,  lay  eggs 
of  a clear  white  and  feml  tranfparent  colour.  The 
woodpeckers  lay  fix,  the  others  more. 

The  nuthatch  bys  often  in  the  year,  eight  at  a time, 
white,  fputted  with  brown. 

The  hoopoe  bys  but  too  cinerous  eggs. 

The  creeper  lays  a great  number  of  eggs. 

The  honeyfuckir,  the  leafl  and  mo:*  dcfenceleft  of 
birds,  lays  but  two : but  Providence  wifely  prevents- 
the  extinction  of  the  genus,  by  a fwiftocls  of  flight 
that  eludes  every  purfuit. 

The  gallinaceous  order,  the  moft  ufcfol  of  any  to 
mankind,  fay  the  mofl  egg'^,  from  d to  20  Betuina 
circa  hx  no-'ur’J,  mno^-va  el  t culentt  ammaiia  fo^tmeia  ge» 
nrrtft>i/,  is  a fine  obfervation  of  Pli..y.  With  excep- 
tion to  the  buftard,  a bird  that  bangs  between 

the 
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Sefl.IV-  ORNITHOLOGY. 

Up  the  gaOiOAeeottS  lod  the  waderiy  which  Uyt  onlf  the  rou;i.'lation  of  all  th'.t  has  been  compofcd  /ioce  Syftem. 
^ » ■ ' two.  that  period.  • '* 


T*he  celambine  order  lays  but  two  white  e^s;  hat 
the  domeftic  kind,  breeding  almoft  every  month,  fup- 
port*  the  remark  of  the  Roman  naturahil. 

All  of  the  paQVnne  order  lay  from  four  to  fix  eggs; 
except  the  titmoufe  an<i  the  wren,  w’hichUy  15  or 
tod  the  goatfucker,  vdtich  lays  only  two- 

The  firuthious  order  difagrcct  tmich  in  the  number 
of  egg^ : the  oflrich  laying  many,  as  far  as  50 ; the 
dchln  but  one. 


He  was  a Frenchman,  Belon  of  Mans,  who  firft  at- 
tempted to  range  birds  according  to  their  natures;  and 
performed  great  matters,  conGdering  the  unenlightened 
age  he  lived  in ; for  his  Look  wa  puMilhed  in  155^. 
His  arrangement  of  rapacious  birds  is  ;ta  judicious  as 
that  of  the  Jateft  writers.  For  his  fccond  chapter  treats 
of  vultures,  falcons,  fhrikes,  and  owls:  in  the  two 
next,  he  palTesover  to  the  web-footed  waier-fowl,  and 
to  the  clovcn-foctcd  : in  the  fifth,  be  inchidea  the 


The  cloven-footed  water-fowl,  or  x’adcrs,  lay,  in  gallinaceous  and  firutbious;  but  mixes  with  them  the 


general,  four  eggs:  The  crane  and  the  Norfolk  plo- 
ver fcldom  more  than  two.  All  thofe  of  the  fuipe  and 
plover  genus  are  of  a dirty  while,  or  olive  fpotted 
with  bl.ck,  and  fcarce  to  be  didinguiflted  in  the  holes 
they  lay  in.  The  bird  calltd  the  Land  Rtil  (an  am- 
bigiMus  fpecles),  lays  from  1 ^ to  20,  Oi  birds  with 
pinnated  feet,  the  coot  lays  feven  or  eight  eggs,  and 
fbmetimes  more.  GrclKS,  from  four  to  eight,  and 
thofe  white. 

'I'he  wcb-footed,^r  fwimmers,  differ  in  the  number 
of  their  egga.  Thofe  which  border  i»n  the  order  ot 
waders,  lay  few  eggs;  the  nvofet  two;  the  fiamtngo 
three  ; the  albatiofs,  the  auks,  and  guillemuts,  lay 
only  one  egg  a-piecc:  the  tggs  of  the  two  laH  are  of 
a fixe  ftrangely  large  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the 
birds.  Tbty  are  commonly  of  a pale  green  colour, 
jotted,  and  firiped  fo  variouOt,  that  not  two  are 
alike  I which  gives  every  individual  the  means  of  di- 
fiingufhiog  its  own  on  the  naked  rock  where  fuch 
multitudes  anTcmblr. 


plovers,  buntings,  and  larks:  iu  the  fixth  arc  the  pics, 
pigeons,  and  thrufhes ; and  the  fcvcnth  takes  in  the 
rcil  of  the  pafTerinc  order, 

Notwithltandmg  the  great  deftAs  th:.t  every  natu- 
ralifl  will  at  once  fee  in  the  arrangement  of  the  leflVr 
birds  of  this  U'riler,  yet  be  will  ohferve  a rt^ltude  of 
intention  in  general,  and  a fine  notion  of  fyrtem,  which 
was  left  to  the  following  age  to  mature  and  bring  to 
perfeftioa.  Accordingly  h!r  Ray,  and  his  illullrious 
pupil  the  honourable  Francis  VViilnughby,  affumed  the 
plan  ; but  with  grcit  jud/merrt  flung  into  ihcir  pro- 
per  nations  and  proper  genera  thofe  which  Bclon  had 
confufedly  mixed  together.  They  formed  the  great 
divifiun  of  terrefiriai  and  aquatic  birds  t they  made 
every  fpicics  occupy  their  proper  place,  confulting  at 
once  exterior  form  and  natural  habit.  They  could  not 
bear  the  .affected  intervention  of  aquatic  birds  iivthe 
midrt  of  lencftrial  birds  They  placed  the  lafl  by 
thcmfclves ; clear  and  dtfliu^^  from  ihcfe  whofc  haunts 
and  ceconomy  were  fo  different. 


Divers  only  two.  The  fu' joined  fthemc  of  arrangement  by  Mr  Pen- 

I'erns  and  gulls  lay  about  three  eggs,  of  a dirty  nant,  is  loiickluced  with  the  toliowing  obfervations. 

©live,  fpotled  with  black.  *•  Mr  Ray’s  general  plan  is  fo  judicious,  that  to  me  Pennarvt’s- 

Ducks  lay  from  eight  to  twenty  eggs;  the  eggs  of  it  feems  fcarce  polli'de  to  make  any  change  in  it 
all  the  genus  arc  of  a pale  green,  or  white,  and  un*  the  better  : yet,  nolwithflanding  he  was  in  a manner 
^tted.  the  founder  of  fyilcmatic  zoology,  later  difeoveriea 

Pinguim  probably  lay  but  one  Cfg.  have  iTiade  a few  improvements  on  his  lal)Ours.  My 

Of  the  pelicsn  genus,  the  gannet  ].iys  but  one  egg  ; candid  friend  Linnaius  did  not  take  it  amifs,  that  I, 
the  fhags  or  corvorants,  fix  or  feveo,  all  white  ; the  in  part,  ncglccl  his  example : for  I permit  the  land- 
laft,  the  moft  oblong  of  eggs.  fowl  to  follow  one  another,  undivided  by  the  water- 

A minute  account  of  the  eggs  of  birds  migltt  occupy  fowl,  the  gralisc.  and  anferes  of  his  fyflcm  f ; but,  infSeeZ*#* 
a treatifeof  itfclf.  This  u only  meant  to  fhow  the  great  my  gcncrlcal  arrangtment,  I mo;f  pundually  attend^fD* 
conformity  nature  oKferves  in  tbc  fhape  andxoloun,  of  to  the  order  he  ha-.,  given  in  his  feveral  divifions,  ex* 

Che  eggs  of  corgenerous  birds;  and  alfo,  that  (he  keeps  cept  in  thofe  of  his  anferes,  and  a few  of  his  grallz. 
the  fame  uniformity  of  colour  in  the  eggs  as  in  the  For,  after  the  manner  of  Mr  Briffon,  1 make  a diilind^ 
plumage  of  the  hir*^s  they  belong  to.  orilcr  of  water  fowl  with  pinnated  feet,  placing  them 

Zinanni  publifhed,  at  Venice,  in  V737,  A Treatlfe  between  the  waders  or  clovcn-footed  watcr.fowl  and 
on  Eggit,  illufirated  with  accurate  figures  of  Jc6  cg^s.  the  web  footed.  The  offrkh,  and  land-bmls  with 
Mr  Keygcr  of  Dantzkk  publifhed,  in  1766,  apofthu-  wings  ufelcCi  for  flight,  I place  as  a dilliodl  order, 
mous  work  by  Klein,  with  21  plates,  elegantly  co-  The  trumpeter  (p/ofhia  Untuti),  and  the  bullards,  I 
loured:  but  much  remains  for  future  writers.  place  at  the  end  of  the  gallinaceous  tribe.  All  are 

land-birds.  The  firil  multiparous,  like  the  generality 
Sect.  IV.  Syfiem.  of  the  gallinaceous  tribe;  the  lall  grsnivorous,  fwift 

runners,  avoiders  of  wet-places ; and  both  have  billa 
Coxsidesing  the  many  fyflems  that  have  been  of-  fomewhat  arched.  It  n.uft  be  confefled,  that  both 
fered  to  the  public  of  liie  years,  Mr  Pennant  gives  have  kgs  naked  above  the  knees;  and  the  bft,  Like 
the  yrefertnee  to  that  compofed  ty  Mr  Ray  in  1667,  the  waders,  lay  but  few  eggs.  They  feem  ambiguoua 
and  afterwards  pulllhed  in  1678;  but  obferves,  at  birds  that  have  affinity  with  each  order;  and  it  is  hoped 
the  fame  time,  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  conceal  the  that  each  naturaliff  may  be  indulged  the  toleration  of 
writer,  from  whom  cur  great  countryman  took  the  placing  then)  as  fuiu  bit  own  opinion.** 
original  hint  of  forming  that  fyflem  which  has  proved 
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II.  Pi«.  Pi(^. 

III.  Callinaceouf.  Galling, 

IV.  Columbine.  Pafftra* 

V.  PaflcTtnc,  Pttjfrret* 

VI.  Struthloi... 


Di.if.  II. 


OrdetVlI.  Cloven -footed  1 
or  Wadcri.  3 

VIII.  Pinnated  feet. 


I IX.  Web- footed. 

i 


GraUt. 

fjinftrrt* 
Gratlt, 

GralU. 


D I V.  I. 

Ord.i.  rapacious. 

I Vulfure  Vult»r  3 Owl  Suhe 

t Fa.ct>n  talc 

Oro.II.  pies. 


0»D.Vm.  PINNATED-FEET. 

76  Phalarupe 

78  Orclte 

C*ljntut 

77  Cgot 

Puli:* 

Ord.IX.  webfooted. 

79  Av^vletta 

fieeim-irt/tra 

88  Gull 

Ljrut 

fei  Courier 

Currir*  Batsf 

89  Pc*rel 

Prtttlhria 

Ki  FUmmant 

Pinmin^teruf 

90  MerKitJcr 

hierfU! 

8a  AiKatrofi 

DUmeJij 

91  Duck 
91  Pinguia 

83  Auk 

etltJ 

[ DiumeJes 

84  Guillemot 

Cclf*thu 

[ n*:i^ 

85  Diver 

Cuirmtut 

93  Pelican 

I'etudJiut. 

86  .Slummer 

^■4 

Pi  Of  turn 

"87  Tern 

Sittim 

95  Darter 

Piutut 

To  the  above,  we  have  thought  it  neceffary  to  fuh- 
join  an  extradi  of  the  orders  .ind  genera  as  they  RanJ 
in  the  Index  Ormtho/ogicus  and  General  Synop&s  of  birds 
a^  published  by  Mr  Latham  { as  from  the  copious 
oianncr  in  which  he  has  treated  the  fubjeA,  and  from 
a very  great  addition  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  to 
this  branch  of  natural  hlllory,  fome  deviations  from 
the  plan  of  preceding  authors,  as  well  as  the  forma* 
tion  of  fome  new  genera,  have  nccclTituy  arilcn. 


4 

Shrike 

Lantut 

17  Curueui 

Trttm 

e 

Parrot 

Pfittaeut 

1 8 Barbet 

Puttu 

6 Toucan 

Pamfka/fM 

19  Cuckoo 

Cut  min 

7 

Metmot 

PjmfhtJlu 

ao  Wiyoctk 

ymmm 

8 

Hn*nSrll 

Bturrn 

31  Woodpecker  ' 

9 

Beefeater 

Bufba^n 

»i  Tacsnijr 

Attteu 

S9 

Ani 

Crtt^piyaga 

13  Kingtfifttcr 

Alte4* 

31 

Wit!le 

34  Numstch 

^itta 

i: 

Cr.w 

Ctrewr 

aj  Tody 

13 

Ro'lrr 

Cpreeiae 

36  Bee-eater 

Mirtgt 

>4 

Oriole 

Oridtt 

3 7 Hoopoe 

Up.fa 

15 

CrAle 

Cr.tnlt 

la  Creeper 

Certbia 

16 

Paradife 

PeraJt/it* 

19  HoQcyfuckcr  Tneiiha 

Ord.iil  gallinaceous. 


.to 

Cock 

Pitf  taut 

35  Pheafant 

Pbapamut 

51 

1‘u  key 

36  Grou» 

Tetraa 

3* 

Pinra  !o 

PCumida 

17  Parridve 

7rtre9 

33 

CuraflTo 

C.taa 

38  Trumpeter  P!^*pbia 

34 

Peaeock 

Pax* 

39  nttftard 

Olis 

Ord.IV.  columbine. 


40  Pigeon  C^lumim 

Ord.V.  passerine. 

41  .'Stare  Stumns  49  Ftycatcher  Mr/tieaf* 

1'hru^  ’Turiiti  5O  lArk  /tLufJa 

43  t hattcrer  Amftiit  51  Wsjftail  ^luaeitU 

44  Coly  Z««ia  Warblcn 

4;  Grolbcak  Itxin  53  Manakio  Pigr* 

46  B-ntiiiij  £mltri*»  5+  rimiPiifc  P^ru* 

47  1'ai.a);«r  SS  SwsKow  /iirwwJe 

45  Fuicb  frsMfitiM  56  Goatfucker  Oifrimidgut 

ORO.VI.  STRUTHIOUS. 

57  Dodo  DiUut  58  Oftrich  Strutlie 

D I V.  II. 


Oro.VIL  cloven-footed,  or  WADERS 


59  Spoonbill 

Ptaialta 

64  Umbre 

Sffat  Bitiss. 

60  Screamer 

Fafamtdta 

65  Ihif 

*T«atutut 

Of  fabiru 

MyAetl* 

66  Curlew 

Siattgan 

l^atbtll 

Carnframa 

67  >*^0190 

&t*i9gaa  « 

63  Hervn 

AtJta 

68  Sandpiper 

7nuga 

TABLE  of  the  ORDERS  and  GENERA  of 
BIRDS,  according  to  Mr  Latham. 


Ind.  On* 

AVIUM  ORDINES. 
Div.  I.  * 

T.  Accipitres. 

II.  Pic* 

III.  PafTeres. 

IV.  Collumb* 

V.  Galiinx 

VI.  Struihioncs 

Div.  II. 

VII.  Grallx 
VIII.  Pinnatipedes 

IX.  Palmipedes 


Syn.  of  Btrdt. 
ORDERS  OF  BIRDS. 

Div.  I. 

Rapas'ioxtt 

Piet 

Pii^enne 

Coiumbine 

GaUir.aceoui 

Struthiout 

Div.  II. 

tP/jJerr 
Pinnated  fret 
IV^fooofed 


AVIUM  GENERA. 
Div.  I. 

AVES  TERRE^rPES 
Ordo  I 

ACCIPITRES. 

1 Viiltur 

2 FaI:o 

3 Strix 

Ordo  II. 

PIC.E. 

4 I.aniuB 

5 Pfittacus 

6 Kamphallof 

7 Momotus 

8 Scythrops 

9 Buttrus 

10  Buphaga 

1 1 Crotnpluiga 

12  Callxas 

1 3 Corvus 

14  Cor.Tcias 


GENERA  OF  BIRDS, 
Dit.  I. 

l.Am)  BIRDS. 

Order  I. 
RAPACIOUS. 

Vulture 

Falctm 

Owl 

Ororr  II. 

PIES, 

Shrike 

parrot 

Touion 

AJoimtft 

^jrnlid 
' Beef  eater 
Ant 

H'att/e'Bird 

Crertu 

RoRer 

1$  Oriolus 
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Sf(fl.  IV. 

n-  »n7e-  Ind  Orn. 

t-rat.  j j Orlolus 
***  * 1 6 GracuU 

17  Paradtfxa 

18  Tro^on 

19  Bucca 

20  Cucu!u« 

2 1 Y unx 

22  Piciis 

23  Calbula 

24  AIccdo 

25  Sift* 

26  Todua 

27  Mcropt 

28  Upupa 

29  Certhia 

30  Trochilus 

Ordo  nr. 

PASSERKS. 

31  Sturnua 
3 2 Turdua 

33  AmpcUi^ 

34  Colitia 

35  Loxia 

36  Kmbcriza 

37  Tanagra 

38  Fringilla 

39  Phytotoma 

40  Mufctcapa 

41  AUuda 

42  Motacilla 

43  Sylvia 
4-t  >’'P« 

45  Paras 

46  Hirundo 

47  Caprimulgus 

Oroo  IV. 

COLUMBjE, 

48  Columha 

Ordo  V. 

GAhLWJE, 
49Pavo 
50  Mrlcagna 

31  Penelope 

32  Numida 
55  Crax 

34  Fhafianut 

55  Tinamua 

56  Tctrao 

37  Perdix 

38  Prophia 

39  Otis 


Ordo  VI. 

STRUTHIONES. 

60  Dldus 

61  Struihio 

62  Cafuarius 

63  Rhea 


ORNITHOLOGY. 


Sjit.  of  Birdt,. 

Orio'e 

Oraile 

Paradife  Bird 

Curutvi 

Barbet 

Cuckt/*t 

W ryneth 

tPcfodf<foker 

Jntamar 

Ktny^tjfhtr 

Nuthatch 

Tody 

Brftatet 

hoopoe 

Creeper 

hummia^  Bird. 


Oriirr  III. 


PASSERINE- 

Sterling 

7hmjh 

Chatterer 

Cdy 

Grojheai 

Bunting 

7anager 

Finch 

Flycatcher 

I^rk 

Jl'agtcui 

Warbler 

Manaktti 

Fitmaaje 

Snvaltow 

Coetjuiler 

Order  IV. 


COLUMBINE. 

Pigeon 


Order  V. 

GALLINACEOUS. 

Peacoci 

Turkey 

Pintado 

CurnJJb 

Phtafant 

Tinamon 

Grout 

Partridge 

Trumpeter 

Bujlard 

Order  VI. 
STRUTHIOUS. 
Dodo 

/Ijruan  OJlrtih 
CaJJonvary 
jtmerkan  Ofirkh^ 


Ind.  Ora, 

Syn-  of  Birds* 

Div.  n. 

DIV.  II. 

WATER  BIRDS* 

OaiK>  VII. 

Order  VII. 

GRALI^. 

WADERS. 

64  Platalea 

Spoonbill 

65  Palamcdea 

Streamer 

66  Mytlcria 

fabiru 

67  Caucroma 

Boatbi/l 

68  Scapus 

Umhre 

69  Ardca 

heron 

70  Tantalus 

Ibis 

71  Kunienius 

Curleut 

72  Scolopaz 

Snipe 

73 . 

Sandpiper 

74  Charadrtus 

75  CurfuTKis 

Plover 

76  Ha:matopat 

OxJler-caUher 

77  Glarcola  , 

1 Pratincole 

78  RctUus 

Rail 

79  Parra 

facana 

80  GallmuU 

Callinule 

81  Vaginalis 

Sheatb*bill 

Or  DO  VI I r. 

Order  VIII. 

PINNATIPEDES. 

With  PINNATED- 
FEET. 

82  Phalaropus 

Plmlarope 

83  Fulica 

Coot 

84  Podicepo 

Grebe 

Ordo  IX. 

Order  IX. 

PALMIPEDES. 

WEB-FOOTEDi 

* Pedibus  longioribus 

*lFith  long  legs 

83  Recurviiollra 

Avofet 

86  Corrira 

Courier 

87  Phoenicopterus 

Flamtt^ 

Pedibus  brevioribus 

•\\SVith  Jhort  legt*  \ 

88  Diomedea 

Albairoft 

89  Alca 

Auk 

90  Uria 

Guillemot 

91  ColymbuR 

Dmyt 

92  Rhynchopa 

Skimmer 

93  Sterna 

Tern 

94  Larus 

GuU 

93  ProccUaria 

Petrel 

96  Mergus 

Merganfer 

97  Anas 

Duck 

98  Aptenodytea 

Pingvin 

99  Relicanus 

Pelican 

fOo  Phaeton 

Tropic  Bird 

lOl  Ploius 

Darter 

In  the  latter  arrangements  of  birds,  although  it  can- 
not be  faid  that  the  authors  have  loft  Oght  of  tbeir 
great  predccefTor  Linnzu$,yct  the  necefUty  of  deviating 
from  him  muft  Teem  obvious,  when  the  very  great  num- 
ber of  fpccica  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge  of 
late  years,  fufticient  to  juftify  fuch  alteration,  and 
latii>ry  the  moll  fcrupulous  advocates  of  this  great  man, 
is  conftdcrcd.  In  his  lall  edition  of  the  Syfema  Mr- 
tur^  Linozue  CDumeratca  about  930  birds  only ; but. 

ia- 
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ORNITHOLOGY.  Seft.  IV, 


A'nn{;e»  {n  iKe  TnJnt  »nd  Synopfii  of  Mr  Latham,  they  have 
been  incrcafed  to  very  near  400c,  a number  never  ima- 
' gined  by  former  writers  on  the  fubjcA  to  exirt  in  na* 
lure. 

M.  Bibergf  in  his  excellent  treatife  Oeconemia  A’d* 
tur^amm.  ai^ui.  vol.  3.  cakiilatea  the  probability  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  fumiihing  as  far  as  1 0,000  fpccici  { 
thtit  of  the  vermes  2000  ; infcAh  iO|0O0  \ arophi- 
bi.i  jco;  Hilics  2ccx> ; birds  2oco  j quadrupeds  2wO. 


How  far  vre  have  already  exceeded  this  number  in  every  Amrjr«* 
department  the  naturaliti  can  icllify  j but  how  much 
farther  the  lift  may  be  increafed,  no  one  will  pre*  ^ ^ 

tend  to  foretcl,  whiift  the  ardour  and  iaicfatigable  ia< 
duttry  of  the  prefent  race  of  naturalifla,  added  to  the 
tallc  for  poirelTing  new  acquilitious,  and  exploring  new 
countries,  ftnll  continue. 

For  Lmn^ui’t  Arran^emtnt,  SeeZoOLOCr, 
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ORXITHOMANCY,  a fpecies  of  divioalion  per. 
formed  by  means  of  birds  ; being  (he  fame  with  au. 
gury.  See  Divikatio*  and  Aaouav. 

ORNITHOPUS,  in  botany  : A genus  of  the  dc- 
candna  order,  belonging  to  the  diadvlphia  chfs  of 
plants ; and  io  the  natural  rrethod  ranking  under  the 
3 2d  order,  Papifumaced.  The  Irgumeo  is  articuLteJ, 
cylindifol,  and  bent  in  the  form  of  a bow. 

ORNUS  iXATiKUS,  ia  that  fpccics  of  the  alh  tree, 
in  the  L'r.nian  fyftem.  which,  .-ccordiiig  to  Dr  Ci- 
rillo  of  Naples,  produces  the  mann.-^.  It  is  the  a(h 
tree,  whole  fmallcr  leaves  aic  fawed,  with  duwers  ba- 
ving  petals.  In  order  to  ol>uin  the  manna,  thofe 
whofc  I'uhners  it  is,  in  July  and  Auguft,  make  an  ob- 
long incifioD,  and  take  of?  from  the  bark  of  the  tree 
about  three  in'  hts  in  length  and  two  io  breadth : they 
leave  the  wound  open,  and  by  degrees  the  rranna  runs 
out,  and  is  almod  fuddcrly  ihhkerud  to  its  proper 
conljften^  e,  and  is  fouisd  adhering  to  the  bark  of  the 
tree.  1 his  is  collidled  in  bafkets,  and  catied  manna 
f_ra£a^  When  they  want  fine  irano),  they  ap’'ly  to 
the  iocifioa  of  the  bark  thin  ftraw,  nr  fmall  f its  of 
fhruhs  i fo  that  the  manoa  in  coming  out  runs  upon 
chrfc  bodies,  and  is  cnltc^cd  in  a fort  of  tegular  tubes, 
which  give  it  tl^e  name  of  manna  in  eannoii- 

OROBANCHE.  in  botany;  A genos  of  the 
angiofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamra  cUfs 
of  plants ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  undrr 
the  40th  order,  Ptrfonata.  The  calyx  is  bifid  ; the 
corolla  rinwent ; the  capfule  unilocular,  ttivaivcd,  and 
polyfprrmous  i there  is  a glandule  under  the  bafr  of 
the  grrmcn. 

OROBIO  (Don  Balth'ifar',  a ctichrated  Jew  of 
Spain.  He  wr-s  c-'rc‘ully  educated  in  Judaifm  by  hia 
parrnia.  who  ere  Jews,  though  they  outwardly  pro- 
frlTed  thcmf-lves  Roman  Catholics;  ab^aining  from 
the  prad^ice  of  their  religion  in  every  thing,  except 
only  the  of  fervation  of  (he  fail  of  expiation,  in  the 
mcn»h  ifis  or  Sepiemfcr.  Oroblo  lludled  (he  fcho- 
lallic  philofopby  uliinl  in  S;“>n,  and  i.cc^mc  fu  (killed 
in  it.  that  he  was  imde  profefTtmor  mrtaphyfics  in  the 
univerfity  of  Salarr^anca.  AUtrwarda,  however,  ap- 
plying hirr.felf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfi. , he  pra^ifed  that 
art  at  Scvule  v*  ith  fuccch,  till,  .ic  iifed  of  Judaifm,  he 
was  thrown  nto  the  tnquihtion.  and  fuffered  the  moft 
drerdful  crmliics,  in  order  to  force  a confrfljon.  He 
himfelf  tells  us,  that  he  was  put  into  a dark  dungeon, 
fo  ftr?it  that  he  conlJ  Larce  torn  himfelf  in  it; 
and  fuffered  fo  m»ny  hardihips,  that  his  brain  began 
to  ire  difturl  e *.  He  talked  to  himfelf  often  in  this 
way  : Am  1 indeed  th«t  Don  Balrhafar  Orobio  who 

walked  freely  about  in  Seville^  who  was  entirely  at  cafe^ 
N*  2SJ. 


and  had  the  bleftlngs  of  a wife  nnd  cliUdren^’*  Some-  Oro’>ie. 
times,  fuppofing  that  his  pa!l  life  was  but  a dream,  ' v" 
and  that  the  dudgeon  where  he  then  lay  was  his  true 
birth-place,  and  which  to  all  appearance  would  alfo 
prove  the  plsce  of  his  death.  At  other  tiroes  as  he 
had  a very  metaphyfical  head,  he  firtl  formed  argu- 
ments of  that  kind.  anJ  then  refolved  them  ; perform- 
ing thus  the  three  di  ’erent  parts  of  opponent,  rc- 
fpondmt,  and  moderator,  at  the  fame  time.  In  this 
whimfical  way  he  amufed  himfelf  from  lime  to  time, 
and  cunftantly  denied  that  he  «as  a Jew.  Alter  ha- 
ving appeared  t ice  or  thrice  before  the  inqtufitors, 
he  was  ufed  as  folloAS  : At  the  bottom  of  a fuSterni- 
neous  vault,  lighted  by  two  or  three  fmall  torches,  he 
appeared  before  two  perfoas.  one  of  whom  was  judge 
of  the  inquifition,  and  the  other  fecrelary  ; who,  a^- 
ing  him  whether  he  would  confefs  the  iniih  ? proiell- 
ed,  that  in  cafe  of  m criminal's  denial,  the  holy  oftlce 
would  not  be  deemed  the  caufe  of  his  death  if  he 
ftu'SuH  expire  under  the  tormcais,  but  that  it  muft  be 
imputed  entirely  to  his  own  nhftinacy.  Then  the 
executioner  ftript  oil  his  clothes,  tied  his  feet  and 
hands  with  a ftrong  cord,  and  fet  him  upon  a little 
ftool,  while  he  pifTvd  the  cord  through  fame  iron 
buckles  which  were  fixe.l  in  the  wall;  then  dra  « ing  away 
the  ftool,  he  remained  hanging  by  the  cord  which  the 
executioner  dill  drew  harder  and  har^kr,  to  make  him 
confeCi,  till  a furgeon  afTurrd  the  couii  of  examinants, 
that  he  could  not  poftl'dyhear  more  without  expiring. 

Thefe  cords  put  hirn  to  cxquifilc  tortures,  by  cutting 
into  the  flefh.  and  making  the  hhiod  burft  fro  n under 
his  nails.  As  lb  re  was  certainly  danger  that  the 
cords  would  tear  off  Ins  fie(h  to  prevent  the  worft, 
care  was  taken  to  gird  him  with  fome  bands  a'  out  the 
bread,  which  however  were  drawn  fo  very  tight  that 
he  would  have  run  the  r.lk  of  not  being  a'  Ic  to 
breathe,  if  be  had  not  held  his  breath  in  while  the 
executioner  pul  the  hands  round  him  ; ‘ 7 which  dc» 
vice  his  lungs  had  room  enough  to  perform  their 
funfltoDs.  In  the  fcvercll  extremity  of  h:s  fuffer  ngs, 
he  was  told  that  this  wan  but  the  beginning  of  his 
torments,  and  that  he  vould  better  confefs  before 
they  proceeded  to  extremities.  Orobio  .idded  further, 
that  the  executioner,  being  on  a fmall  ladder,  in  order 
to  frighten  him,  frequently  let  it  fall  againtt  the  (bin- 
bores  of  his  leg*  ; fo  that  the  flavcs  Ixlng  Aiirp,  crea- 
ted txquifite  pain.  At  I tt,  afur  three  years  confine- 
ment, fiadtng  thcmfclvcs  b*ffltd  by  his  perfeverame  in 
denying  his  '^cli.  ion,  they  ordered  bis  wounds  to  be 
cured,  an  1 dif  barged  him.  As  foon  as  he  had  got 
liberty,  be  refolved  to  quit  the  Spmilh  domrnions; 
and,  going  to  France,  was  made  profeffor  of  phyfic  nc 

ThouIouTc. 
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41-obM,  *nM>uIoorc.  The  thcfei  »hu;h  he  maiie  at  c^dhlate 
place  were  upon  puticf^iSioD  { and  he  main- 

~ ’ Uioed  them  with  fo  much  inetaphyfical  fubilety,  as 
embarraHcd  all  hit  rompr-iitors.  He  continues!  in  tliis 
city  for  fome  time,  ftitl  outwaully  profentn^  popery  : 
but  at  tail,  weary  of  difTcmbling,  he  repaired  to  Am* 
Aerdam,  where  he  was  circuoiciicd,  took  the  name  of 
Jfaac,  and  profrfleU  JuJaifm  { IliU  continuin^i  how. 
cvcTf  to  praclifc  phylic,  in  which  he  was  much  cflcem. 
ed.  Upon  the  puSlication  of  Spino^ca's  hook,  he 
(tefpired  a fyllem  the  falicnei^  of  which  he  quickly 
difeoverrd  ^ and  when  Brrdtnbourg’s  anfwcr  to  it 
came  to  his  hands,  Orobio,  being  peifiuded  that  the 
writer,  in  refutuig  Spinoza,  had  alfo  admitted  Tome 
principles  which  tended  to  Athclfm,  took  up  his  pen 
a^^iflll  them  both,  and  publilhed  a piece  to  that  pur- 
pnfr,  intituled,  Cfr/amen  phtUftphlcum  »dv«rfu$  ‘J.  B. 
Prmc'tpia.  Bur  the  difpute  which  he  held  with  the 
cclebratet!  Philip  Himbrtrch  againft  the  Chri^un  rcii- 
gioo  made  the  grtartil  noife.  Here  he  exerted  the 
utmoil  force  of  his  metaphyfical  geniur,  andrarriel 
I imfelf  with  great  temper.  'Phe  three  p-ipers  which 
he  wrote  on  the  occallon  were  afterwards  printed  hy 
hit  aniagonift,  in  an  ni  count  which  he  ptibhihed  of 
the  controTcrfy,  under  the  title  of  Axm(q  C^UmIo  cum 
Orohio  died  in  1^)87. 

OROBUS,  BiTTca  vetch  : A genus  of  the  de. 
caadria  order,  lelongiog  to  the  diadciphia  cUfs  of 
plants ; and  in  the  natural  niethod  ranking  under  the 
5 ad  order,  Pafi/iofuur^.  The  ilyte  is  linear;  the  calyx 
oblufe  at  the  bafe,  with  the  upper  frgments  deeper 
and  fhorter  than  the  reft.  I'liere  arc  nine  fpecie«.  All 
of  them  haVe  fihrate^  roots,  which  are  pereirniiil,  but 
arc  nnrtyal  in  ft-^lk,  riling  early  In  fpring  and  decaying 
in  autun^n.  'I'hey  are  very  hardy  plants,  riid  prufper 
in  any  common  foil  of  a garden.  Moll  of  the  forts 
arc  very  floriferous,  and  the  flowers  conTpictraus  ai>J 
omsmeatal  for  adorning  the  flower  compartments. 
The  flowers  are  univerf^Uy  of  the  papilionaceous  nr 
lutterfly  kind,  confiding  each  of  four  Irregular  peui'>. 
i.  e.  a llandanl,  two  wings, ^ans!  a keel;  and  are  all 
fucceeded  by  long  taper  feed  poiis,  fumifliing  plenty  of 
ripe  feed  in  autumn;  hy  which  the  plants  may  be  pro- 
pagateJ  abundantly,  as  alfo  by  parting  the  remts. 

The  Scots  Highlanders  have  a great  efteem  for  the 
tubercles  of  the  roots  of  the  tuberofus,  or  fpecies 
fometimrs  calle  1 'I  hcy  dry  ond  cliew  them 

in  general  to  give  a Letter  relidi  to  tbrir  liquor ; they 
alfo  affirm  that  they  are  good  agaitift  mod  difurders  of 
the  breaft,  and  that  by  the  ufe  of  them  they  arc  enabled 
to  refill  hunger  and  thirft  fora  long  tin*e.  In  iWcad- 
albane  and  Rofslhire,  they  fometimes  brulfe  and  fteep' 
them  in  water,  and  make  an  agreeable  fermented  liquor 
with  thein.  They  have  a fweet  tnfte,  fomething  like 
the  roots  of  liquorice  ; and,  when  boilei,  we  are  told, 
they  are  nutritious  and  well  flavoured  ; and  in  times  of 
fcarrity  they  have  (erved  as  a fubftitute  for  breach 

ORODES,  a prince  of  Parthia,  wlio  murdered  hi* 
brother  Mithrklates,  and  afeended  his  throne.  He 
defeated  -Cranfus  the  Roman  triumvir,  and  poured 
melted  down  the  thruat  of  his  fallen  enemy,  to 
reproach  him  for  hfs  avarice  and  ambitton.  He  fol- 
lowed the  imereft  of  Caffius  and  Bnttiis  it  Puilippi. 

It  is  £aiJ,  that  when  Omdes  became  oM  and  infirm, 
his  children  applied  to  him,  aird  difputed  in  his 
you.  XIII.  Pdrtll. 
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piefcDcc  their  right  fo  the  fucceflton.  Phraates,  the  Oro-tiual 

chiefl  of  them,  obtained  the  crown  from  hrs  father ; 

and,  to  Kailen  him  out  of  the  worl  I,  be  attempted  to  -■ 

poifon  him.  The  {>oiroD  had  no  effeil ; an  1 Phraates, 

i‘iU  dcicritiinrd  on  his  father’s  death,  ftranglc-1  him 

with  his  own  hanir,  about  35  yesra  before  the  Chrif- 

lian  era.  Orodes  htti  then  leigned  about  50  years. 

ORONnUM,  in  !*otany  t A genus  of  the  mono* 
gynia  order,  bcloajing  to  the  hexandria  tlafs  of 
plants ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
iecond  order,  Piperiu.  Thr  fpadix  is  cylindrical, 
covered  with  florets;  the  corolla  hexaprlaluus  and 
naked  ; there  is  no  (lylc  ; the  foUicUs  arc  mjnofper- 
mous. 

OROOVOKO,  a great  river  of  terra  firms,  in 
South  America,  which  rifes  in  Popayan,  and  falls  inti 
the  Tea  with  16  moiitha. 

ORPHAN,  a fatberUfj  chil!  or  minor;  or  one 
that  is  deprived  both  of  father  and  mother. 

ORPHEUS,  a cclcbmtcd  poet  an  1 mufuian  of  an- 
tiquity. Hli  reputation  was  ellablifhcd  as  early  as 
the  time  of  the  Argorautic  ex;>edition,  in  wbi<:h  he 
was  himfrlf  an  rdvcnltirer  ; ind  is  fajd  by  Apollonius 
Rhivlius  not  only  to  hive  iiir-iied  the  Argonauts  to 
row  by  the  found  of  his  lyxc.  but  to  have  vanquidicd 
and  pii:  to  filcnce  the  fireni  by  the  ruperiority  of  his 
llrain*.  Yet,  notuithtlanding  the  great  relebrity  he 
had  fo  long  enjoyed,  there  is  a pafT^tee  in  Cicero, 
which  fays,  that  Ariftotle,  in  the  third  book  of  his 
Portirj,  which  is  no>v  loft,  douUtJ  if  ftuh  a prrfin  tif 
Orphfus  n*rr  tx'tfleii.  But  as  the  w'ork  of  Cicero,  in 
which  this  piflage  occuts,  is  ill  ritlogiie,  it  is  not 
eafy  to  rlifeover  what  was  his  own  opinion  upon  the 
fu*'jetft,  the  word*  cited  being  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Caius  Cutt.i.  .^ntl  Cicero,  in  other  parts  of  his  wri- 
tings, mentions  Orpheus  an  a {lerfon  of  whufe  exitt- 
ence  he  had  uo  doubts  'Phere  are  fcveral  ancietil  au- 
thors, among  whom  is  Suiias,  who  enumerate  five 
perfons  of  the  name  of  Orphetu,  and  iclaie  fomc  par- 
ticiiUrs  of  each  And  it  is  very  prolsablc  that  it  lias 
fared  with  Orpheus  as  with  Hercules,  anl  that  vri* 
ters  hare  attii!  uted  to  one  the  n^ions  of  Bat, 

however  that  may  have  been,  wc  ftiaJl  not  attempt  to 
collet  all  the  lah)e<  that  poets  and  mytholorift*  have 
invented  concerning  him  ; they  arc  loo  well  known  to 
need  infertion  here.  We  ihKlI,  therefore,  in  fpcjk- 
ing  of  him,  make  ufe  only  of  fuch  matcriab  as  the 
bed  arcirnt  hillorisns,  aiiJ  the  rroft  rcfpcclablc  v^ri- 
ters  among  the  modenu,  have  furailhed  tuwar.U  h.a 
hiftt^uy. 

Dr  Cudwortli,  in  hll  InUlk^uat  ^ after  eta-  * fto  kt,  ' 

milling  and  confuting  the  objections  that  have  iKCBx-ft.  if* 
made  to  the  being  of  an  Orpheus,  and  w^th  his  ufu  il 
learning  and  abilities  clearly  eftabhihiug  bis  exi(l- 
ence,  proceed*,  in  a very  atsple  manner,  to  fpeaic  of 
the  opinions  and  wrltim;s  of  our  bard,  w.huin  he  re- 
gards nut  only  as  the  firft  muficir.n  aud  pixt  of  anti- 
quity, but  as  a great  ir ythuhtg-ft,  from  w^om  the 
Greeks  derived  tlie  I'liraciaii  rchglous  rites  aud  my- 
llcries. 

“ It  Is  ilie  opinion  (fiy*  lie)  of  fjinc  eir'n»*:»t  phi-  ' 

lologers  of  later  times,  that  there  never  was  anv  huh 
perfun  as  Orpheus,  except  in  I’airy.hiu ! ; au.l  lh  ;l 
his  witulc  hiilury  was  notlung  hut  a mete  romantic  al- 
Jc^ory,  uilctly  devoid  of  truth  tni  ri.<!:hty.  Bwt  then 
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Or]>heii.  II  nothing  ilicgrd  for  thi*  opinion  from  antlqtiity,  cx- 
» cept  the  one  p»(&ge  of  Cictr®  concerning  Aritlotlc  ; 
who<rceiii  to  have  m«*nt  no  more  than  thUi  that 
there  was  no  fuch  poet  m Orpheui  anterior  to  Homer, 
or  that  the  ^erU»  vulgarly  ciUIed  were 

not  written  by  O'phcui.  However,  if  it  fhmjlJ  be 
gmntcd  that  Arlfloile  had  denied  the  rxiftenee  of  fuch 
n man,  there  feems  to  be  no  rcafon  why  his  rin;:)ettf- 
timony  (hould  preponderate  agalnli  the  univerfai  con> 
fent  of  all  antiquity  : which  agrera,  that  Orpheua  was 
the  fon  of  CEa*;cr,  ty  biith  a Thracian,  the  father 
or  chief  founder  of  the  mythological  and  allegorical 
theology  amengj^  the  Oneks,  and  of  all  their  mod 
ficred  rcligit'Us  rites  Btid  rnyflvries;  who  is  commonly 
fuppofctl  to  hare  livctl  before  the  Trojan  war,  that 
is,  in  the  time  of  the  Ifraelitiih  judges,  or  at  kail  to 
have  been  fenior  both  to  Heiiod  and  Homer  ; and  to 
have  died  a violent  de^tb,  mofi  afliimiug  that  he  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  women,  hiCHufe  their  huihands  de- 
ferted  them  in  order  to  follow  him.  Ftrr  which  rcafon, 
in  the  vifion  of  Herua  Pamphilius,  in  Pklo,  Orpheus'* 
foul  pafllng  into  another  body,  is  faid  to  have  chofeo 
that  of  a fwan,  a reputed  mufical  animal,  on  account  of 
the  great  hatred  he  had  conceived  for  all  women,  from 
the  death  which  they  had  inflicled  on  him.  And  the 
hiftoric  truth  of  Orpheus  was  not  only  acknowledged 
by  Plato,  hut  alfo  by  Ifocrales,  who  lived  before 
Anftotle,  in  hisoiation  In  praife  of  BuHris ; and  con- 
£rmed  by  the  grave  hlftori.vn  Hiodnr*is  Siculus,  who 
fays,  that  Oipheus  diligently  applied  himfelf  to  litcra* 
ture,  and  when  he  had  Icained  or  the 

mythological  part  of  theology,  he  travelled  into  E* 
gypt,  where  he  foon  became  the  greateft  proficient 
among  the  Greeks  in  the  niyfleries  of  religion,  iheolo* 
Ijy,  and  poetry.  Neither  was  his  hiftory  of  Orpheus 
contradicted  by  Origen,  when  fo  juftly  provoked  by 
Cclfus,  who  had  preferred  him  to  our  Saviour  ; and, 
according  to  Stii  lai,  Orpheus  the  Thracian  was  the 
fird  inventor  of  the  religious  myftcrica  of  the  Greeks, 
and  that  religion  was  thence  called 
aa  if  a Thracian  invention.  On  account  of  the  great 
mntiqiiiiy  of  Orpheus,  there  have  been  numbcriefs  fables 
iriiermingicd  with  his  hiflory } yet  there  appears  no 
rcafon  that  we  fhould  difbelieve  the  exiHence  of  fuch  a 


B.in.” 

Cudworth  is  alfo  of  opinion,  that  the  poems  aferibe^i 
to  Orpheus  were  either  written  by  him,  or  that  they 
were  very  ancient,  and  contained  his  do<flrines.  He 
farther  argues,  that  though  Orpheua  was  a polythcifl, 
and  afferted  a multiplicity  of  gods,  be  neverthclefs 
acknowledged  one  fupreme  unmade  deity,  as  the  ori- 

final  of  all  things  ; and  that  the  Pytliagoreani  and 
'l.itonifls  not  only  had  Orpheus  in  great  elleem,  be. 
ing  rorr.monlv  called  by  them  the  T’Am/oger,  but  were 
alfo  thought  in  great  meafure  to  have  owed  their  theo. 
lugy  and  philofophy  to  him,  deriving  it  from  bU  prin- 
ciples and  traditions. 

The  bifhop  of  Gloucefter*  fpeaks  no  more  doubt- 
fully of  the  exiftence  of  Orpheus  than  of  Homer  and 
Hefiod,  with  whom  he  racks  him,  not  only  as  a 
po<t,  but  alfo  as  a theologian,  and  founder  of  reli* 
gion. 

The  family  of  Orpheus  is  traced  by  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton for  fcveral  generations:  “ Sefac  palling  over  the 
HcUcrpooti  conquers  'ihrAcej  kilU  Eycurguai  jupg 


of  that  country  j and  gives  his  kingdom  and  one  of  Orphni. 
hi*  fmging-women  to  (Eagrus,  the  fon  ofTharops,  and 
father  of  Orpl.eu*  } hence  Orpheus  is  faid  to  have  had 
the  mufc  Calliope  for  his  mother." 

He  is  alloa-eJ  by  mo'l  ancient  authors  to  have  ea- 
cellcd  in  poetry  and  mufic,  particularly  the  liitler  j and 
that  to  fuch  a degree,  that  he  is  reprefented  as  umin,( 
the  moll  ferocious  animal?,  changing  the  courfe  of  the 
winds  by  his  melody,  and  es  caufing  the  tree*  of  the 
foreJl  to  dance  in  concert  with  his  Ivre.  This  ac- 
count, though  we  muft  fuppofe  it  fabulons,  yet  prove* 
bis  czcelleace  to  have  been  great  before  it  could  hnve 
given  rife  to  fuch  hclions.  He  is  laid  to  have  eruly 
cultivated  the  lyre,  iti  preference  to  every  other  inftrii- 
ment : fo  that  ail  thole  who  came  after  him  were  cou- 
tchted  to  he  his  imitators  ; whereas,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, he  adopted  no  model;  for  before  his  t 'me  no  other 
mufic  was  known,  except  a few  airs  fur  the  Hiite. 

Muhe  was  fo  duftly  connected  in  ancient  time*  with 
the  mort  fublime  fcicnccs,  that  Orpheua  united  it  not  "/ 
only  with  philofophy,  hut  with  iheohigy  and  legtHatfon. 

He  abllaincd  from  eating  animal  food;  and  held  <gg* 
in  abhorrence  as  aliment,  f>eing  perfiiaded  that  the  egg 
fubliiled  before  the  chicken,  and  was  the  principle  of 
all  exiflence : both  his  knowledge  and  prejudices,  it  it 
probable,  were  acquired  in  Egypt,  as  well  at  thofc  of 
Pythagoras  many  sgei  after. 

With  refpeit  to  hii  abilalning  from  the  flcfh  of 
oxen,  Gcfner  fuppofet  it  may  have  proceeded  ftum 
the  vcDcration  fhowo  to  that  animal  fo  ufeful  In  tilbgc, 
in  the  Eleufinfan  myftcries  inilituted  in  honour  of 
Ceres^  the  goddef<i  of  agriculture.  He  might  have 
added,  that,  at  thefe  myllcrle*|wrie  indituted  in  imi- 
tation of  thofe  edablilhed  in  Egypt  in  honour  of  Ofirit 
and  Iht,  this  abdiocnce  from  animal  food  was  of  the 
like  origin,  and  a particular  compliment  to  Apia. 

But  Abb^  Fraguicr,  tii  an  ingenious  difTertation  upon 
the  Orphic  Lijty  gives  ftill  more  importance  to  the  pro- 
hibition ; for  as  Orpheus  was  the  legiflatnr  and  huma- 
niver  of  the  wild  and  favage  Thracians,  who  were  ca- 
nibaU,  a total  abolition  of  eating  human  llcih  could 
only  be  edabltlhed  by  obliging  hit  countrymen  to  ab* 

(lain  from  every  thing  that  had  life. 

With  refpcA  to  theology,  Diodonii  Siculus  tells  . 

ut,  that  bis  father  Qieagrui  gave  him  hit  firft  indruc-^*^"'^*^**^ 
liimi  in  religion,  imparting  to  him  the  myderies  of 
Bacchus,  as  they  were  then  praHifed  in  Thrace.  He 
became  afterwards  a difciple  of  tlic  Idxi  Daiflyli  in 
Crete,  and  there  acquired  new  ideas  eoucerning  reli- 
gions ceremonies.  But  nothing  contributed  fo  much 
to  his  flcill  in  theological  mattcis,  as  his  journey  into 
Egypt ; where  being  initiated  into  the  myllcrics  of 
Ills  and  Ohris,  or  of  Ceres  and  Bacclius,  he  acquired 
a knowledge  concerning  initlarioni,  expiations,  fune- 
ral rites,  and  other  points  of  religious  wor/bip,  far  fu- 
perior  to  any  one  of  his  age  and  country.  And  being 
much  coonefled  with  tlie  defemdants  of  Cadmus,  the 
founder  of  Thebes  in  Bceotia,  be  refolved,  in  order  to 
honour  their  arlgln,  to  tranfport  into  Greece  the 
whole  fable  of  Oliris,  and  apply  it  to  the  family  of 
Cadmus.  The  credulous  people  eafily  received  this 
tale,  and  were  much  flattered  by  the  inilitution  of  the 
ceremonies  in  honour  of  Ofiris.  Thus  Orpheus,  who 
was  held  in  great  veneration  at  the  Grecian  Thchc*,  of 
whkk  be  wm  • citigcai  adimrabljr  adapted 
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OrpbrBi,  thil  fablfi  ind  rendered  it  TtfpeAablft  not  only  by  hi» 

' -r  ~ beautiful  »crfei  and  manner  of  finding  them,  but  by 
the  reputation  he  had  acquired  of  being  profoundly 
fkillcrl  in  all  religious  concerna.  Diodorus  Siculus  a)fo 
fays  that  he  was  a mod  attentive  (ludeot  in  all  kinds 
of  literature,  whether  facred  or  profane. 

At  his  return  into  Greece,  according  to  Paufanu  , 
he  was  held  in  the  highed  veneration  by  the  people,  aa 
they  imagined  he  had  difeovered  the  fecret  of  expia- 
ting crimes,  purifying  criminals,  curing  dilcafes,  aud 
•ppeafing  the  angry  gods.  He  formed  and  promwl- 
gated  an  idea  of  a hell,  from  the  funeral  ccremoniei 
of  the  Egyptians,  which  waa  received  throughout 
allGreecc.  Heinftitutcd  the  mytlerics  and  worflup 
of  Hcctitc  among  the  Eginetei,  and  that  of  Cerca  at 
Spar^ai. 

Jiidio  Martyr  fayi,  that  he  introduced  among  the 
Greeks  near  360  gods  ; Hefiod  and  Homer  purfued 
his  labours,  and  followed  the  fame  clue,  agreeing  (a 
the  like  do^rinca,  having  all  drank  at  the  fame  Egyp- 
tian fountaia. 

Profane  authors  look  upon  Orpheus  as  the  inventor 
of  that  fpeciea  of  magic  called"  eiwn/rev  ^ iht  manet^ 

•r  raifing  glrofti ; and  indeed  the  hymns  which  are  at- 
tribnted  to  htra  arc  mt  ftly  pieces  of  incantation,  and 
feal  conjuration.  By  all  accounts  he  wa*an  admirable 
mufician : he  is  faid  to  have  received  a lyre  from 
Apollo,  or  accordhig  to  fome  from  Mercury,  upon 
which  he  played  with  fuch  a maf^etly  hand,  that  cvea 
the  moll  rapid  rivers  ceafed  to  flow,  the  favage  bcaft# 
of  the  forrft  forgot  thefr  wildncft,  and  the  mountains 
came  to  llHeo  to  his  fuug.  All  nature  feemed  charmed 
and  animated,  ard  the  nymphs  were  h’S  conllant  com- 
panions. Eurydice  was  the  only  one  who  made  a 
deep  impreflion  on  the  melodious  roufictan,  and  their 
isupti^s  were  celebrated.  Their  happinefs,  however, 
was  but  fhort : for  Arillxus  became  enamoured  of  her; 
and  as  (he  fled  from  her  ptirfuer,  a ferpent  that  was 
lurking  in  the  grafs  bit  her  foot,  and  (lie  died  of  the 
poifoued  w<mnd.  Her  lofs  was  feverely  felt  by  Or- 
pheus, and  he  rtfolvrd  to  recover  her  or  perifh  in  the 
attempt.  With  his  lyre  in  his  hand,  he  entered  the 
infernal  regions,  and  gained  an  eafy  adminion  to  the 
palace  of  Pluto.  The  king  of  hell  was  charmed  with 
the  melody  of  his  flrains ; and  according  to  the  beau- 
tiful exprcilGcms  of  the  pr>ets,  the  wheel  of  Ixion  Hop- 
ped, the  Hone  of  Sifyphiii  Hood  ftill,  Tantalus  forgot 
bis  perpetual  third,  and  even  the  furies  rcleuied. 
Pluto  and  Proferpine  were  movid  with  his  forrow, 
and  coafentcxh  to  rtftore  him  Eurydice,  provided  he 
forbore  looking  beliind  him  till  he  had  come  to  the  ex« 
tremeft  botdcr>  of  hell  The  conditions  wite  gladly 
acrepted,  and  Orpheus  was  aircudy  in  fight  of  the  up* 
per  regions  of  the  air,  when  he  forgot  his  promifes, 
and  turned  batk  to  lock  at  hh  long  toft  Eurydtee. 

All  d;>nger&  pafl,  at  length  the  lovely  hn’de 
In  fafety  goes,  with  her  melodious  guide; 
l.nnging  tlic  common  light  again  to  (hare, 

And  draw  the  vitsi  hre.ith  of  upper  air  : 

He  firfl,  and  clofe  behind  him  followed  (he ; 

Por  fuch  was  Proferpine'*  fevere  decree. 

When  rtrong  defires  lh'*imp-^tient  youth  invade  ; 

By  little  caution,  and  much  love  l^tniycd  : 
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A fault  which  eafy  pardon  might  receive, 

Were  lover*  judges,  or  could  he'l  forgive. 

For  near  the  coniines  of  ethcrial  light,  « 
And  longing  for  the  gllmm’ring  of  a fight, 

Th’  unwary  lover  calt  a look  behind, 

Forgetful  of  the  law,  nor  maflcr  of  his  mind. 
Straight  all  his  hopes  exhal'd  in  empty  fmoke } 
And  his  long  toil*  were  forfeit  for  a look. 

DaYDLN's  Virgil, 

He  faw  her,  but  fhe  inftantly  vanifited  from  his  eyes: 
He  attempted  to  follow  her,  but  he  was  retufed  ad- 
million  ; aud  the  only  comfort  he  could  find  wa»  to 
footh  his  grief  at  the  found  of  his  mufical  infirument 
in  grottoes  or  on  the  mountains.  He  totally  fepa- 
rated  himfclf  from  the  focicty  of  mankind  ; and  the 
Thracian  women,  whom  he  had  oflended  by  his  cold- 
Bcb  to  iheit  amorous  pafiion,  or,  according  to  others, 
by  hi*  unnatural  gratifications  and  impure  indulgcn- 
cies,  attacked  him  while  they  celebrated  the  orgies  of 
Bacchus  ; and  after  they  had  torn  hta  body  to  pieces, 
they  threw  hi*  head  into  the  Hehrus,  which  Hill  ar- 
ticulated the  words  Eurydicc  ! Eurydicc  ! as  it  wa* 
carried  duwn  the  dream  iniu  the  iEgean  Tea.  Others 
tliiuk,  that,  as  he  attempted  to  conjure  Ins  wife  from 
the  dead,  which  they  utiderdand  by  tiie  (lory  of  hit 
going  down  to  hell,  he  thought  he  faw  her;  and  when 
aftLTwar<U,  on  looking  back,  he  mifild  her,  he  died  of 
grief.  There  is  certainly  fome  rcafoti  for  fuppufiog 
this  to  be  ti  c cafe  : for  there  w'cre  perfont  and  tem- 
ples publicly  appointCvl  for  the  puipofe;  and  Paufaniai 
re.rlly  fpeiks  of  that  temple  which  wav  iu  Thefproria, 
and  where  Orpheus  went  to  call  up  the  ghofl  of  Eu- 
rydicc. Poets  often  mention  this  fubject;  and  in- 
(lanccs  of  it  occur  in  lildory  both  facred  and  pro- 
fane. The  witch  of  EnJor  is  well  known  to  tiiofe 
who  read  the  hillorical  part  of  the  Bible.  But  to 
particularife  inHances,  whether  fa;.Ted  or  profane, 
would  be  endlefi.  Some  maintain  that  he  was  kilU 
ed  by  a thunder-bolt.  He  was  buried  at  Picrit 
in  Macedonia,  according  to  ApullcKlorus.  The  inha- 
bitant* of  Dion  boafied  that  hi*  temb  was  in  their 
city,  and  the  people  of  Mount  Libethrus  in  Thrace 
chiimed  the  fume  honour ; aucl  farther  o^-fervTd  thut 
the  nightingales  which  built  their  nefi*  near  his  tomb, 
fang  with  greater  mcloJy  thin  all  other  birds.  Or- 
pheus, as  fume  report,  after  death  received  divine 
honour*;  the  miifc*  pave  an  honourable  burial  to  hit 
remains,  and  hi*  lyre  became  one  of  the  conftcllationt 
in  the  htavcM. 

Tzelze#  explains  the  fable  of  his  drawing  his  wife 
Eurydicc  from  hell,  by  hisgrrat  /toll  in  medicine,  with 
which  he  prolonged  her  Hie,  or,  iu  other  words, 
fnatched  her  from  the  grave.  iEfciihipius,  and  other 
phyficiani,  have  been  faid  to  have  railed  from  the 
desd  (hofe  whom  they  had  recovered  from  dangerous 
difeafet. 

The  blfhop  of  GlouccHer,  in  his  learned,  ample, 
and  admirable  account  of  the  Elcufinun  myfterie*, 
fays,  “ WhUc  thefc  myflerir*  sverc  confined  to  Egypt 
their  native  country,  and  while  the  Grecian  Itwgivcrt 
went  thither  to  be  initiated,  as  a kind  ofdefignaiion 
to  their  office,  the  ccicmony  would  be  naturally  dc- 
foribed  ia  terms  highly  allegorical.  This  way  of 
5 T 1 fpeakiflg 
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Orp!i<ti».  fpeaking  mi  jifed  by  Orjjheui*,  Baccliui,  anj  other* : 
ard  continucLi  even  after  the  xnyfterit#  frere  inifo<lu« 
ce«l  Jnio  Crrec<(«»  apf  ears  hy  the  hihlea  of  Hcrculrr, 
Caftor,  Pclkx,  and  'i  hefeua'a  defeent  iotoheU;  but 
ihc  allf"ory  wai  fo  ctr-.umftaiiced,  aij  to  diffover  the 
truth  conccilcd  un  ler  it.  So  Orpheu*  i*  (aid  to  get 
to  IkU  by  the  power  of  hta  harp  : 

"thulciit  Jttiut  ciibarot  ranoris. 

V^mc.  ACn.  vi.  ver.  1 19. 
is.  In  quality  of  lawgiver ; the  harp  1‘eHtg  the 
known  fytnbol  of  l»*!a  law*,  by  which  he  humanized  a 
m<Jc  aod  bnrl  atoos  pccpic.— Had  an  old  potn»,  nn- 
d«r  the  name  of  Orph^ut%  iiiljlled  /i  firfum  /»#v  //e//, 
bttn  now  exUint.  it  would  perhaps  have  Ihown  u% 
that  no  more  whs  meant  than  Orpheua^a 
See  MvsTi*irs. 

M^nyancler  i writirs,  in  fjjeakirtj;ofhisfb*ath.  nl..le, 
• that  the  Thraeisn  women,  as  hinted  at  al*ovc, enraged  «t 
I cing  ahaii'ionedbylheirhufhanJsjwhowvre  difciplci  of 
Orphrus,  coiitea’rd  ihemfclve«i  in  the  wrxrdv,  in  onler 
to  fatiaie  their  vengeance  { and,  notwilhttpnding  they 
poftponed  the  perpetration  of  their  defign  feme  lime 
through  fear,  at  length,  by  drinking  to  n degree  of 
intoxication,  they  fo  far  fortified  their  courage  as  to 
put  him  to  death.  And  Plutarch  afTrirfs  un,  that  the 
*l*hrarians  ftagmatiacd  their  women,  even  in  his  time, 
for  the  birbsrity  of  this  a«.^‘on. 

• Wsrl.ur-  Our  veneraUe  hard  is  defertded  by  the  autbot  * r>f 
the  W-nwArftfftor,  from  fume  infinuaticn*  to hts  difad* 

vantage  in  Diogenca  Lsestius,  “ It  la  tnic  (fiy*  he), 
if  uncertain  report  wa*  to  be  believed,  the  myHcriea 
were  corrupted  very  early  ; for  Orpl»eua  bimfelf  ia  faid 
to  have  abufed  them.  B«u  this  was  an  art  the  de* 
baoebed  n yfi»  of  later  times  employed  to  varnith  their 
enormities;  as  the  detefled  pardtrafta  of  aftci-agea 
fcandalired  the  blsmclefs  Socr.nrs.  Btfidcs,  the  dory 
it  fo  ill  laid,  that  it  is  deleted  by  the  fured  records 
of  antiquity  : for  in  confetptence  of  what  they  fabled 
of  Orpheus  In  the  myftcnec,  they  'prtlemlcd  he  w.ui 
torn  in  pieces  I y ibc  womtn  ; whertas  it  appe*fcd 
from  the  inCripnun  on  hU  monwenent  at  l)tum  in 
' Mactdonln,  thM  he  r*-as  (liurk  deid  with  lighlninir,  the 

envied  doth  of  the  reputed  favottrites  of  the  goda 

This  monument  at  Dium,  confiding  of  « marble 
urn  on  a pitfar,  was  Hill  i*'  be  feen  In  the  time  of  Pau- 
fanias.  It  is  fsid,  however,  that  his  fcpulchre  was 
removed  from  LiLetbra,  upon  Mount  Olympus,  where 
Orpheus  was  born,  and  from  whence  it  was  transfer- 
red ta  Dium  by  the  Masedonians,  after  the  ruin  of 
I^ibeihra  by  a fudden  inundauon  which  a dreadful 
ftorm  had  oct  afiontd.  '1  his  event  is  very  minutely  re- 
lated by  Pstifanlai. 

Virgil  betiows  the  firft  place  in  his  Elyfium  upr)n 
the  Icgiflalors,  and  tbofe  nuLo  Irought  ntunkmd  Jrtttit  a 
Jiatr  oj  na'urt  rr./e  fo-irty  .* 

Mignammi  fvrr/.>,  i»a/i  nuftor'ihut  anmt- 
At  the  head  of  tbtfc  ia  Orphrua.  the  moil  renowned 
of  the  European  Liwaivers  but  better  known  under 
the  character  of  a poet : for  the  fntt  laws  being  wntieo 
in  mesfure,  to  allure  men  to  Icaro  them,  aui  when 
Ifarnt,  U>  rcta*n  them,  the  fable  wou*d  have  it,  that 
the  force  of  h'^rmony  Orpheus  foflcncd  the  favage 
itik..biuats  of  Thrace  : 
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— — — Threiciui  /onga  am  A'tjie  fateriios  , 

Obloquitur  nurntrit  ftpttm  tH/crmina  wcvm  : 

J^arK<]tt€  tedem  Sgtt'ut  jampcHine pufptt  ebvmo. 

jEx.  lib.  vi,  ver.  ^45* 

The  feven  Aringa  given  by  the  |>oet  ia  lh:i  paffa  »e 
to  tl,c  lyre  of  Orpheus,  ia  a lircumtEuice  fomewhat 
hidorical.  The  firA  Mcrcurean  lyre  had,  at  moA, 
hut  four  Ariaga.  Others  were  afterwards  added  to  it 
by  the  fccond  Mercury,  or  Amphion : but,  according 
to  frveral  traditions  preferved  by  Greek  luAori:ins,  it 
was  Orpheus  who  completed  the  iccond  tetrachurd, 
which  extefvlol  ihe  Wc  to  a heptachord,  or  JtVfn 
implied  by  tlie  fefl'm  tUftnuiiva  itoram.  For 
the  affertion  of  many  wriicn,  llm  Orplieus  added  two 
new  Ai  iiigs  to  the  lyre,  which  before  had  feven,  rlaAua 
with  the  claims  of  Py’thagi'tas  to  the  invention  of 
the  octachord,  or  addition  of  the  found  f>r'Jlun.bijnO’ 
mtn9j  to  the  heptachord,  of  which  almod  all  antiqui- 
ty aiii>ws  hio)  to  have  Iwen  the  invrntor.  And  it  is 
not  eafy  to  fuppole,  th.il  the  lyre  Aiould  have  been 
laprefeiiled  in  ancient  fewipiurc  with  four  or  five  Uringt, 
only,  if  it  had  lud  nine  fu  early  an  the  tiir^e  of  Or- 
pheuf,  who  flouriihed  long  before  tcuJiiturc  »av  known 
in  Greece.  See  the  article  Lvae. 

WitJi  reffietl  to  the  writings  oi  Orpheus,  he  iareen* 
tioiied  by  Pindar  as  author  of  the  /srgouiuilics,  and 
Herodotus  (peaks  of  liis  Orpliics.  Hi*  hyinn;*,  fsy* 
Paufanias,  wcie  very  ihort,  an.l  but  few  in  number: 
tl.c  Eyciwaides,  an  Athenian  family,  knew  them  by 
heart,  and  had  an  extlufivc  privilege  of  hnging  them, 
and  thi»fe  of  llirir  old  poets,  MuiWut,  Oivjfuacritua, 
Pamplnis,  and  Glen,  at  the  cclebratioa  of  the  EleuA- 
nian  mylteries  ; that  is,  the  piictlhoud  was  htudiiary 
in  this  family. 

JamhWciis  icUs  ui,  that  the  poems  unler  the  name 
of  OrfibrM  were  written  in  the  Dane.  diiikA,  bi:t 
have  fmcc  been  tranfJialeAcd,  or  modcrnlfcd.  It  was 
the  common  opinion  in  antiquity  that  they  were  gc- 
iiuitie  { but  even  ibofc  who  doubled  of  it,  gave  them 
to  the  carlieft  Pythagoreans,  and  fome  of  them  to  Py- 
thagoma  bimfelf,  who  has  frequently  l>cen  called  the 
/W'/seor- and  has  Uen  luppofed  to  hive 
adopted  many  uf  lus  opinions. 

Of  the  poems  that  arc  UiU  fubfifting  under  the 
name  of  O/irsu,  which  were  coUeaci  and  puhlilK- 
cd  at  Nuremberg  1702,  by  Andr.  Chrift.  Efchcn- 
bach,  and  which  have  been  fince  reprinted  at  Leipfic 
1764,  under  »he  title  of  aiiania,  fcvcral  have 

Iwen  attributed  to  Onomacrilus,  an  Athenian,  who 
flouriAit'i  under  the  PyTillralidx,  about  500  years 
before  CliriA.  Thtir  titles  are,  1.  The  Ar^'onauii.-a, 
ao  epic  poem.  a.  Eighty  fi*  hymns;  which  ate  fo 
full  of  incanlalions  and  magical  evocation,  that  Danief 
Heiofms  has  called  them  tvrtfw  ^sfurgism,  “ the 

tiue  liturgy  of  the  dtvil,**  pjufanias,  who  made  no 
doubt  that  the  hymns  fnbfiAing  in  his  time  were  com- 
pvfrd  by  Orpheus,  telU  ns,  lh»t  though  lefs  elegant, 
they  had  been  preferred  for  religious  purpi.fes  to  ihofc 
of  Homer.  Dehfiddvtt  a p'.em  on  prreiout  Aones. 
4.  Fragmcnta,  coUefled  by  Henry  Stevens.  Orphrus 
bai  been  called  the  invmfsr,  or  at  leaA  the /vr/ry  j/ar, 

of  many  artsanddodrioci  among  the  Greeks-  1.  The 

comiinaiijyt  of  or  the  art  of  writing.  %. 
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the  Ijre,  nr  ciih^rCt  of  Tefen  ftrln^,  itldlnff  three  to 
Orpi»oa.  {},jt  of  Mercury.  Nexamttcr  Xfrfe.  4.  M^firrui 
j|j,4  tbfolvgy.  5.  AfrcHtMe.  6.  Afajftc  ottd 
/fpji.  7.  V^ro/o^y,  Servtir*  upon  the  fixth  .^netd, 
p.  4yc,  fay<  Orpheit#  firfk  inRitulcd  the  Imrmo/.j  t,f  the 
fpl^et.  8.  He  is  f«id  lihewlfe  to  hare  been  the  firil 
who  imas;ined  n f'luraTuy  of  ^'orldt^  or  that  the  mcon 
and  planets  were  io  habited - 

OspHCtTs,  in  ichthyology,  the  name  of  a Afti  cauyht 
in  the  Archipelago.  It  is  of  a broad  and  ftai  »1gurc> 
and  of  a tine  purple  colour  ; its  eyrs  are  lar/e  and 
prominent,  and  its  teeth  ferrated  | it  h.it  only  one 
ftn  on  the  hack,  and  the  anterior  rays  of  that  arc 
jrrickfy,  the  others  foft  to  the  touch  { its  anus  iffr.rali, 
and  is  fttid  to  have  no  patTtge  for  the  femen. 

This  was  the  fi(h  called  orphtut  by  the  ancient*,  hut 
the  modern  Greeks  call  another  HHi  hy  that  name, 
h is  a fpccies  of  the  fparus,  of  a fltt  figure,  but  very 
thick,  has  a final)  mouth,  and  is  covered  with  fmall 
hut  very  rough  fcales,  which  adhere  very  firmly  to 
the  fleih;  the  tail  is  not  forked  ; it  has  fleHiy  lips,  and 
very  fma)l  teeth;  its  hack  and  (ides  are  hUck  ; its 
belly  white ; it  has  a large  black  fpot  at  the  roct  of 
the  .tad  ; Us  head  is  r^di^'h*  and  its  fins  are  very 
elegantly  diverfified  with  various  colours;  it  has  only 
one  back  fin,  and  that  has  the  nnterior  ray  prickly, 
the  hinder  ones  not  at  aH  fo.  It  grows  fometimes 
to  20  pounds  wrii^ht,  and  is  much  efteemed  among 
the  rnoflcni  Greeks. 

C'KPlMENr,  >rt«rjp/-vTrtj/£/w,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
bituminous  mlrtcra!  CO  nf^ifed  of  fulphur  and  arfcnic, 
foraetimes  artificially  ]>roduced,  but  foun  1 alfu  native 
ija  the  earth,  and  con  !ituttng  tvne  of  the  ores  of  ar- 
fenfe.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  red  and  yellow,  the  It/rmcr 
generally  found  in  an  indurated  fiate;  though  Cronfiedt 
fappefes  that  it  may  alfo  be  met  with  in  lo<»fc  fcily 
powder,  at  it  is  fometinn'S  met  with  in  the  (Hops.  It 
IS  commonly  found  in  fhap'*lifs  mafTes,  v^ry  ftldom 
cryilallifcd  ; though  Baron  Borne  once  found  ii  in  a 
polyhedral  form  on  a blue  chy  in  Hungary.*  Thv 
red  orfhment  has  hern  given  by  the  niorejaJi* 
cious  to  fitudarach,  and  by  the  vulgar  to  red  arfe*^ 
fenic;  but  it  is  to  be  retrained  only  to  this  folfite, 
which  is  of  a fine  bright  red,  and  of  the  reguUr  lex. 
lure  of  the  orpiments,  and  anfwerlng  all  iketr  cha* 
rafters.  It  Is  a very  beautiful  f'lhftancc  of  a fine 
bright  red,  very  flofTy.  and  a little  tranfparenl,  ami 
is  found  in  the  'l*urkilh  dominions,  in  the  iflauds  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  even  in  our  own  country,  Dr 
Hill  having  received  fome  of  it  from  Conuvall,  under 
the  name  of  reit  mvmdtr.  The  yellow  kind  is  met  with 
commonly  of  fhining  flexible  lamellx  like  mica,  the 
fpccific  gravity  about  5515>  It  bums  with  a blue  flame, 
and  cor.tsini  about  one  tenth  of  its  weight  of  ful* 
phur.  It  is  found  native  in  Hungary,  and  In  many 
parts  of  Germany  and  the  Turkifh  <ls;iT.itHons : it  is 
the  common  orpiment  of  the  (hops.  Some  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  noxious  qualities  of  the  arfenic  are 
fo  much  coiinterafted  by  the  fulphur  with  which  this 
fobftance  is  mixed,  that  it  may  be  fwHlowcd  with 
fafety ; hut  Macquer  pofitivcly  aflerts  the  contiary, 
and  very  firioufly  cautions  againfl  its  ufe,  even  though 
we  he  certain  that  the  orpiment  is  nstive.  There  is 
befides  a browd'flsked,  goid-colourcd  kind,  well  known 
u&ong  the  ancientS)  as  is  pbia  from  the  defeription 
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of  it  left  uc  Ly  Diufcoridt..  aoj  much  tfftemej  at  Orpine, 
prefent  by  our  paintcu.  Tlii.  i.  toum!  in  le.rnil  Orrery. 
plncM,  as  in  tlie  iflands  of  the  Aichipelafro,  in  the 
mine,  of  OolfeUcr  in  Saxony,  in  fume  pr.ris  of  Tur- 
key, and  the  Tall  Indiea,  imtl  in  its  ulmoft  purity 
about  Smyrna ; ibis  makes  the  fiiicll  of  all  yellon-i  in 
paintinp.  1 he  fmall  flaked,  yellow  kim!,  which  is  the 
common  orpiment  of  the  Ihops,  is  alfo  a fine  culrsur, 
though  Kixatly  inferior  to  the  former.  The  Indians 
ufe  orpiment,  coiredtd  with  juice  of  lem<  ns,  with 
good  luceefs  againfl  fevers. 

The  red  arfeuie,  or  rral^ar,  is  likewife  found  in  an- 
indurated  ilate,  and  in  irregulir  ur  lialactitieal  inatTc,. 

It  is  either  opaque  or  feinitrinfuaient  j foiaetimes  it 
is  found  quite  tranfparcnt,  and  regularly  cijll;ir.if.  i 
in  ufloedral  prifms  or  pyramids;  in  which  laS  foun 
it  is  called  nf  arfrmt.  Its  fpccific  gravity  iiaiiout 
3125  ; It  contains  iC/vr  tmt.  of  fulphur  ; and  its  red 
colour  is  eafdy  drSroyed  hy  the  nitrons  acid.  In  or- 
der to  analyle  thefc  two  kinds  of  orpiment,  the.  ou-ht 
to  be  digcliid  in  marine  acid,  adding  the  nitrous  by- 
degrees  to  aflill  the  folution.  The  fulphur  is  thru 
left  on  the  filter,  while  the  arfenic  remains  in  the  fu- 
lution,  from  which  it  m.iy  he  precipitated  in  its  metal- 
lic form  by  /inc,  adding  Ipirit  of  wine  to  the  fu'.utiun. 
ORPINE,  In  botany,  oce  Srui'M. 

ORRERY,  a curious  machine  for  reprefenting  the 
motions  or  phafes  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  See  .YsVaO' 

HOMY,  n - 13,  4S7,  48d,  and  4^0. 

The  reafon  of  its  being  called  an  Orrrrj,  was  this : 

Mr  Rowley,  a muhemacical  inrtruincnt  maker,  ha.ing 
got  one  from  Mr  George  Graham,  the  original  io- 
veiuor,  to  lie  fciit  aliroad  with  foine  of  his  own  io- 
ftruments,  he  copied  it,  and  made  the  firil  for  the 
earl  of  Orrery.  Sir  Richard  Steel,  who  kae-w  no- 
thing of  Mr  Graham’s  machine,  ihinkiiig  todoju- 
flicc  to  the 'firil  encourager,  as  well  as  to  t he  inventor, 
of  fuch  a curious  InUrument,  celled  it  an  Orr,ry,  and 
gave  Mr  Rowley  the  praife  d-.ie  to  .Mr  Grsh.im. 

It  would  be  too  grfat  an  undertaking  here  to  give 
an  account  of  the  mechanit'm  of  the  larger  fort  of  or- 
reric',  which  reprefe  jt  the  tnovcmer.ts  of  all  the  lua- 
venly  bodies;  nor  indeed  cen  it  be  done  eiilier  by 
diagram  or  defeription,  to  rriidei  it  intelligible  to  the 
moll  difeerning  reader : but,  inllcad  of  that,  see  fliall 
exhibit  an  idea  of  the  theory  and  llruelure  of  an  ufe- 
ful,  eoncife,  and  p irtable  pisi.eUrium,  which  any 
gemleinan  may  have  made  lor  a fmall  expence,  and 
wiil  exhibit  very  juftly  the  motions  of  all  the  pri- 
mary planets  about  the  fun,  by  wbecl-work;  and  ihofe 
that  have  fcconjarira,  or  moons,  may  have  them 
placed  about  their  piimarirs  moveable  by  the  liaivl, 
fo  that  the  ss-liole  fliall  I«  a jnd  reprefcuiatlon  of  the 
folar  fyltem,  or  true  Il.tc  of  the  bcastni,  for  any  given 
time  of  the  year. 

In  Older  to  this,  we  mull  compare,  and  find  nut  the 
proportion,  which  the  periodical  times,  or  revolutions 
ol  the  primary  planets,  bear  to  that  of  the  earth : ss  hich, 
with  rcfptei  to  the  Georgiiim  Sidus,  are  i.ot  as  vet 
fufficicntly  afcs-rtaincri ; but  thofc  of  the  other  pis. 
nets  are  fuch  as  ate  ciprefled  in  live  table  below, 
w here  the  firil  column  is  the  time  of  the  rarlhV  priiod 
in  days  and  decimal  parts ; the  fecond,  that  of  the 
planets  ; the  third  and  fourth  are  number!  in  the  Lmt 
proporliqn  to  each  other  ; as, 
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? Jo,  for  Mercury, 
f 3J,  for  V'enur. 

1 75,  for  Mitt. 

! 83,  for  Jupiter. 

: 148,  for  Saturn. 


Ir  we  now  fuppofc  a fpindlc  or  trhor  with  fix 
wheels  fixed  upon  it  in  an  horizontal  pofitton,  h.iving 
the  mimber  of  teeth  in  each  correffjonding  to  the 
numbers  in  the  third  column,  viz.  the  wheel  AM 
of  83  teeth,  P.Lof  CK  of  to  (fort)ie  earth), 

accLxii-  pj  ^ ^ 

ther  fet  of  frhceli  moving  freely  about  an  arbor,  ha* 
ving  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  fourth  column,  viz. 
AN  of  JO,  DO  of  32,  CP  of  JO  (for  the  ranh\ 
of  7j,  Elb  of  83,  and  FS  of  1^8  ; then,  if  thofe  two 
arbors  of  fixed  an-^  movrablc  wheels  arc  made  of  the 
fize,  and  fixed  at  the  dlfiance  from  each  other,  as  here 
. reprefented  in  the  fclicme,  the  teeth  of  the  former  will 
take  thofe  of  the  latter,  and  turn  them  very  freely  when 
tlie  machine  is  in  motion. 

Thefc  artiora,  with  their  wheel,  are  to  be  placed  in 
a box,  of  an  adcouate  fixe,  in  a per{.rendicular  pofi* 
tion  ; the  arl>or  of  fixed  wheels  to  move  in  pivots  at 
the  t<;p  and  bottom  of  the  Irox ; and  the  arbor  of  move- 
able  wheela  to  go  through  the  top  of  the  box,  to  « 
proper  height,  on  the  lop  of  which  is  to  be  placed  a 
round  ball  gilt  with  gold  to  reprefent  the  fun.  On 
each  uf  the  moveable  wheels  is  to  be  fixed  a foe- 
ket,  or  tube,  afeending  above  the  top  of  the  box, 
and  having  on  the  top  a wire  fixed,  and  bent  at  a 
proper  didance  into  a right  angle  upwards,  bearing 
on  the  top  a fmall  round  ball,  reprefenting  its  proper 
planets. 

If  then  on  the  lower  part  of  the  arbor  of  fixed 
wheels  be  placed  a pinion  of  fcrew-teelh,  a winch  turn- 
ing a fpindle  with  an  cndlcfi  ferew,  playing  in  the  teeth 
of  the  arbor,  will  turn  it  with  all  its  wheels;  and 
thefe  wheels  will  move  the  others  about,  w'ith  their 
planets,  in  their  proper  and  refpeftivc  periods  of  time, 
very  exadUy.  For  wl  ile  the  fixed  wheel  CK  moves 
its  equal  CP  once  round,  the  wheel  AM  will  move 
AN  a littie  more  than  four  times  round,  and  fo  will 
nearly  exhibit  the  motion  of  Mercury;  and  the  whe^l 

FG  will  turn  the  wheel  FS  about round,  and  fo 

29.5 

will  truly  reprefent  the  motion  of  Saturn  r and  the 
fame  is  to  be  obferved  of  all  the  refi. 

Oarcxv  (Earls  of].  See  Doyli. 

ORRICE.  See  Iris. 

ORRUS,  in  botany,  a name- by  which  many  of 
the  ancients  called  the  cultivated  pine-tree,  from  its 
being  rcmiikably  full  of  juice. 

The  firft  perlon  who  has  given  us  the  name  is  Theo- 
phrafius;  but  he  is  followed  in  it  not  only  by  the 
other  Greeks,  but  alfo  by  the  Eaiins,  who  have  call- 
ed the  fame  tree  for  the  fame  rcafon  fa^nui^  a con- 
traclion  or  abbreviation  of  the  won!  Japapmut^  the 
juicy  pine.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  this  laft  was  the  name 
of  the  manured  pitch  tree;  hut  in  this  he  errs;  for 
Vitruvius,  and  others,  tell  ut,  that  the  pine-nuts, 
fTtf.-r/  pint^y  which  were  eaten  and  iifed  in  medicine, 
were  the  fruit  *of  or_/Ti^r«tf/ ; and  it  is 

evident,  that  thefe  miift  be  the  produce  of  a pine- 
tree,  not  of  ■ pitch-tree,  or  any  thing  of  the  fir 
kjsJ. 
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ORSATO  CSertorto),  acelebrated  antiquarian, bi« 
floiian,  and  poet,  was  born  at  Padua  in  1617,  and 
early  difeovered  a tafle  for  literature  and  the  fcicnccs.  , 
He  applied  hlmfclf  to  fcarchlng  out  antiquities  and 
ancient  infcriptlons ; for  which  purpofc  he  travelled 
through  all  the  ditferent  parts  of  Italy,  and  in  the 
mean  time  poetry  was  his  amufemeni.  When  ad- 
vanced in  age,  he  taught  natural  philofophy  in  the 
univeifity  of  Padua.  He  was  aifo  a member  of  the 
academy  of  the  Ricovrati.  Having  prefented  to 
the  doge  and  fenaie  of  Venice  the  hillory  of  Pa- 
dua, which  he  had  dedicated  to  them,  he  made  a 
loug  fpcech,  during  which  he  firugglcd  with  a na- 
tural want,  and  died  of  fiipprcflion  of  urine,  on  the 
3d  of  July  1678.  He  wrote  a great  number  of  books 
which  ate  cficcmcd,  fume  in  l.atin,  and  others  in  iu. 
ban. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  'John  Bap^ 
uji  OftsATo,  an  able  pliyhcian  and  antiquary,  who 
was  born  at  Padua  in  1673#  and  wrote,  1.  Ihjfetiaiio 
eptJI'Jarii  tie  Luctrnii  ant«fuU.  2.  A difTcrtation  De 
patera  antirjmrum.  3.  A fmall  treatife  De  jltrnu  w- 
terum  ; and  fume  other  works. 

ORSI  (John  Jofeph),  aii  ingenious  philologer  and 
poet,  was  born  at  Dologna  in  the  year  i6ja;  and 
fludied  polite  literature,  philofophy,  the  civil  hw,  and 
msthemaiics.  His  houfe  was  a kind  of  academy, 
wlierc  many  perfons  of  literature  regularly  affemblcd. 
He  wrote  many  ingenious  fonnets,  patlurils,  and  other 
works  in  Itilian,  and  died  in  1733* 

ORTEGAL  CAre,  the  mod  northern  promontory 
of  Spain,  where  there  is  alfo  a cafile  of  the  fame  name. 
W,  Long.  R.  20.  N.  Lat.  44.0- 

ORTELIUS  (Abraham),  a celebrated  geogra- 
pher, boin  at  Antwerp,  in  1527,  was  well  ficdled  in 
the  languagri  and  the  mathematics,  and  acquired  fuch 
repuUtUm  by  his  (kill  in  geography,  that  he  was  fur- 
named  the  Ptolemy  of  bit  time.  Juftus  Lipfius,  and 
moft  of  the  gieat  men  of  the  i6th  century,  were  Or- 
tclius*8  fricndi.  Hr  refided  at  Oxford  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  and  came  a fecund  time  into  England 
in  1577.  His  Tbeairmn  Orbit  was  the  completed 
work  uf  the  kind  that  had  ever  been  puhiilhed,  and 
gained  him  a reputation  equal  to  his  immenfe  labour 
in  compiling  it.  . He  alfo  wrote  fcveral  other  excel- 
lent geographical  works ; the  principal  of  which  are 
his  Jh  fauruiy  and  his  Synonyma  ■ Geographiea.  The 
world  is  likewife  obliged  to  him  for  the  ifW/aania, 
which  he  perfuaded  Cambden  to  uodeitake.  He  died 
at  Antwerp  In  1598. 

ORTHKZ,  a city  in  the  province  of  Beam,  and 
perhaps  the  meaneR  in  all  France.  Jt  was,  however, 
till  the  Revolution,  a bifiiop's  fee.  The  cathedral  is 
a wretched  edifice,  vr-y  ancient,  built  in  a barljaroua 
flyle,  and  almoR  in  ruins.  The  remains  of  the  calUe 
of  Orthez  are  very  noble,  and  it:  fituatlon  is  fine,  on 
a hill,  which  commands  the  town  and  a great  extent 
of  country.  The  people  cal!  it  Z.e  Chateau  de  la  Peim 
Jeannet  becaufe  that  queen  refided  in  it  during  many 
years,  in  preference  to  the  cafile  of  Pau.  Some  of  the 
apartments,  though  in  ruins,  may  yet  be  entered.  The 
princefs  Blanche,  daughter  to  Jrnin  king  of  Arragon 
and  Navarre,  was  fhut  up,  and  died  here,  in  1464. 
Her  brother  being  dead,  file  became  heirefs  to  the 
crown  of  Navarre  ; but  her  father  having  delivered  her 
into  the  h^nds  of  her  younger  fificr  Leonora  countefs 
I of 
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Or.fodt*  of  FoiX|  f^c  confined  the  on^appy  Blanche  in  the 
Orthez,  and,  after  an  imprifooment  of  two 
i ytari»  caufed  her  to  be  poiToned. 

ORTHODOX,  in  church  hiftory,  an  appellation 
giTcn  to  thofe  who  are  found  in  all  the  ariictca  of  the 
Chrifiian  faith 

ORTHOGRAPHIC  paojKCTiox  of  the  SrHsae, 
that  wheietn  the  eye  i«  fuppofed  to  be  at  an  infinite 
difboce  j fo  caued,  becaitfc  the  perptnJicuhi  • from 
any  point  of  the  fphcrc  will  all  fall  in  the  common 
interfeflioo  of  the  fphere  with  the  plane  of  the  pro* 
JeAion.  Sec  GaocRAPur,  o'*  63,  ^<c.  and  Paojic- 

TION. 

ORTHOGRAPHY,  that  part  of  grammar  which 
teachai  the  nature  aad  afic6iion9  oflctters,  and  the  jud 
method  of  fpdling  or  writing  words,  with  all  the  pro* 
per  and  ncctffary  lettera,  making  one  of  the  four  great- 
eft  divifions  or  branches  of  grammar.  See  GaAMMAt. 

OaTMOGRAPHr,  in  geometry,  the  art  of  drawing 
or  dclineatirg  the  fore  riglit  plan  of  any  ohjcA,  auJ  of 
cxpreiTing  the  heights  or  eierations  of  each  part.  It 
is  called  Onhogeafhy,  for  its  determining  things  by 
perpendicular  lines  falling  on  the  geometrical  plane. 

OsTHocaAPHr,  in  architedure,  the  elevation  of  a 
building. 

OaTHocaAPHY,  in  perfpedive,  is  the  fore-right 
fide  of  any  plane,  i,  e.  the  fide  or  plane  that  lies  pa- 
rallel to  a ftraight  line,  that  may  be  imagined  to  pafs 
through  the  outward  convex  points  of  the  eyes,  conti- 
nued to  a convenient  Ungth. 

ORTHOPNOEA,  a fpecics  or  degree  of  afthma, 
where  there  is  fuch  a di^culty  of  refpiration  tint  the 
patient  is  obliged  to  fit  or  Aand  upright  in  order  to 
be  able  to  breathe.  Sec  MsDicine*  u®  291. 

ORTIVE,  in  aftrooomy,  the  fame  with  tiflem. 
The  ortivc  or  eafteni  amplitude,  is  an  arch  of  the  hori- 
aon  intercepted  between  the  place  wheic  a ftarrifea,  and 
the  caft  point  of  the  hoiizon,  or  point  where  the  ho- 
rizon and  equator  intcrfed. 

ORTOEAN,  in  ornithology.  SccEmbfrizs. 

ORTNAU,  a county  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Suabia,  lying  along  the  Rhine,  and  frpaiating  it  from 
Alfacr.  It  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  Brefiau,  bn 
the  north  by  the  margmv  <te  of  Baden,  and  on  the 
eaft  by  the  duchy  of  Wirierobcrg.  It  containa 
three  imperial  townv  { oan.cly,  Offenburg,  Gcgcn- 
bach,  and  Zell.  It  belongs  partly  tn  the  houfe  of  Au- 
firia,  partly  to  the  bilhspric  of  Spire,  and  partly  to 
the  county  of  Hannan. 

ORTYCIA,  the  birth  place  of  Diana,  was  a beau- 
tiful prove  of  ireca  of  variwua  kinds,  chitfiy  cyprcfTcn, 
near  Ephefus ; on  the  coaft,  a little  up  from  the  fca. 
This  place  was  filled  with  fhrinei  and  miagea.  The 
priefts  of  the  goddefa  were  eunuchs,  and  exceedingly 
refpcfled  by  the  people.  A general  aflcmbly  was  held 
there  ycarly,aDd  fplei^id  entertainments  were  provided, 
and  myftic  faciifirca  folcmntaed.  The  Cencbriiis, 
probably  a crooked  river,  ran  through  it  } ar>d  above 
It  was  the  mountain  SolmilTus,  on  which,  it  was 
fabled,  the  Curctea  Rood,  and  rattled  On  their  fhiclds, 
to  divert  the  attention  of  Juno.  The  improved  face 
of  a country  ix  pcrifhable  like  human  beauty.  Not 
only  the  birth  place  of  Diana  and  its  fauAity  are  for- 
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the  Imd  has  encroached  on  the  fca,  ijid  the  valley,  in 
which  Arvifia  is,  was  ooce  Ortygia.  See  Eruasus 
and  Diana,  fee. 

ORVIETO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  patrimony  of 
St  Peter,  with  a bilhop’s  fee,  and  a magnificent  pa- 
lace. It  ia  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Orvietaao, 
in  the  ecclefiaftic  ftate,  in  E.  I-ong.  13.  Lat.  43.  It 
ia  a large  flrong  town,  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the 
Titer  and  the  Chlane,  on  a flcep  hill,  fiirroundcd  on 
every  fide  with  rocks  and  precipices.  To  this  fitua- 
tion  it  is  owing  that  it  has  no  fprings}  but  there  is  a 
very  furprifing  well  cut  into  the  rock,  to  fupply  it 
with  frefh  water.  The  mules  which  bring  up  the  wa- 
ter on  ibcir  backs,  go  down  by  a ftaircafe  of  150 
fteps,  and  60  wiadowi,  and  come  up  by  another, 
without  meeting.  The  atebiteci  of  this  fingular 
building  was  the  famous  Antonio  da  San  Gallo,  em- 
ployed by  Clement  VII.  At  the  entrance  is  thb  in- 
feription,  ^tod  mituro  munitnrnio  iW;V/rr^/,  ineftfria  ad’ 
jtiU,  This  city,  called  Herhanum  by  Pliny,  and  Ur- 
hevetanum  by  1‘rocopias,  is  the  fee  of  a bifiiop  fuffra- 
gan  of  Rome.  The  cathedral,  which  is  of  Gothic  ar- 
chlte^ure,  ia  a handfeme  building,  which  was  Ijcgun 
in  1260  by  Nicolo  Pifar.o.  The  front  is  adorned 
witli  fine  ftatues,  among  the  reft  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  the  four  Evangelifts,  with  a bafTo-rcItevo  of  the 
lart  judgment,  by  the  faiJ  Nicolo  PIfano,  and  others 
renrefenting  fomc  biftories  of  the  old  teftament.  The 
other  half  of  the  front  is  a furprifing  work  in  Mofaic, 
by  Scaizi,  exprefiing  the  hiilory  of  the  new  teftamcoL 
In  the  church  there  is  a very  fine  organ,  and  a bafTo* 
relievo  of  Ksphael  da  Monte  l.upo.  Here  is  alfo  .t 
chapel,  which  was  begun  to  l>c  painted  by  F.  Angel), 
aduminican.and  finifhed  by  Lnkc  Signorelli,  where  you 
fee  a very  beautiful  reprefentaiion  of  the  laft  judgment. 
Orvieto  w'as  once  a potent  and  populous  city,  but  is 
now  mucli  upon  the  decline. 

ORYZA,  RicF,  in  botany:  A i^enni  of  the  di- 
gynia  oMtr,  hclongingto  thebcxanJria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  or- 
der,  Cram/ira.  The  calyx  is  a bivalved  uniflorous  glime; 
the  corolla  bivalved,  nearly  equal,  and  adhering  to  the 
feed.  There  is  but  one  fpeciti,  namely  the  faliva  or 
common  rice.  This  plant  is  greatly  cultivated  in 
mod  of  the  esftcrn  countries,  where  it  Is  the  chuf 
fiipport  of  the  inhabitants  ; aitfl  great  quantities  of  it 
arc  brought  into  England  and  other  European  coun. 
tries  evtty  year,  where  it  it  much  efteemed  for  pud- 
dings, &c.  it  being  too  tender  to  be  produced  in  tbefe 
northern  countries  without  the  affidance  of  artilicini 
heal  } but  from  fomc  feeds  which  were  fotmerly  fent  to 
Carolina  there  have  teen  great  quantities  produced, 
and  it  is  found  to  fuccced  as  well  there  as  ia  the  cailern 
cmintriea. 

This  plant  grows  upon  moifl  foils,  where  the  ground 
can  be  flowed  over  with  water  after  it  is  come  up.  So 
that  whoever  would  cultivate  it  in  this  country  (hould 
fow  the  feeda  upon  ■ liotebed  ; and  when  the  plant* 
are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  removed  Into  pots  filled 
with  light  rich  earth, and  placed  in  pans  of  water,  which 
fhould  be  plunged  into  a hot  bed;  and,  as  the  wat^n* 
waflcA,  it  muft  from  time  to  time  be  renewed  again. 
In  July  thefc  plants  may  be  fet  abroad  in  a warm  fitu* 


|[uiten,  but  the  grove  and  binldinps  which  adorned  ation,  ftill  preferving  the  water  in  the  pans,  olhcr- 
^ appear  no  mure  f and  pcrb»p»,  Vr  ChAadlcT|  wife  they  will  OQl  tlmvc } ud,  toward  the  Uucr  end 
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of  they  will  protliice  their 

ripen  t(^craMy  wdl,  proviJeJ  the  autumn  provei  fa* 
Tourablc.  'i'hc  leaves  of  nVc  are  loni^»  like  the  reerl, 
and  fle:hy  ; the  flowers  Mow  on  the  to^»  like  Harley  ; 
hut  llie  feeJ  whkh  A llows  i<  dirpofe  l in  cl-iflcrg,  each 
of  w’hich  Is  inclofe-1  In  a yellow*  buiV»  ending  in  a 
fpiral  thread.  The  feed  u oUong,  or  rather  cru,  and 
white. 

Rice  is  the  chief  commodity  and  rkhes  of  Dan.ieta 
In  Tuvpt.  Dr  Ilairelqtiirt  the  following  dc- 

ferlptioo  of  the  manner  in  which  they  drefs  and  A pi- 
rate it  fmm  the  liiiJks.  “ It  is  pounded  by  hollow 
iron  pcillcs  of  a cylindrical  form,  lifted  up  Iry  a wlieel 
wofkel  oxen.  A petfun  fitting  between  the  two 
pcfllea,  pufhet  forward  the  rice  when  the  peJllej  are 
riilDg ; another  fifet,  winnows,  and  lays  it  under  the 
pefllcs.  In  this  manner  they  continue  working  it  un* 
td  it  it  entirely  free  from  chaiT  and  hufkt.  When 
clean,  they  add  a tolh  part  of  fait,  and  pound  them 
together;  Hr  which  the  rice,  formerly  grey,  trecomes 
white.  After  thia  purification,  it  is  (rafled  through 
a fine  fieve  to  ps»t  t!ie  fait  from  the  rice  ; and  then 
it  is  rea  *y  for  lule.*'  Damieta  fells  every  year  6'5,floo 
fitks  of  rice,  the  greitefl  oart  of  which  goes  to  Tur- 
key, fome  to  r.e^orn,  Marfrillcs,  auil  Vemcc. 

Rice,  according  to  Dr  Culleo,  i»  piefeiaMe  to  alt 
other  kinds  of  prain,  both  for  laiycncfs  of  produce, 
quantity  of  nourilhment,  and  goodnefs.  This,  he  faya, 
is  plain  from  maccr/tiug  the  different  grams  in  w*ater  ; 
for,  as  the  rice  fwelU  to  the  laigrfl  fire,  fo  its  parts  are 
moir  intiniatcly  divided.  Rtce  is  faul  to  the 

eyes  ; but  this  is  purely  prejudice.  Thus  it  U alleged  a 
pifficuh'r  people  of  Afia,  who  live  on  this  grain,  are 
iliod'Cyed  : but  if  the"  foil  l>e  fandy,  an  I not  much 
covered  with  herbage,  and  c*  thefe  people  arc  much 
employed  ia  the  field,  this  iflc.^ion  of  their  eyes  mey* 
l>e  owing  to  the  flrong  tefledUon  of  the  lay*  of  light 
from  this  fandy  foil;  and  our  author  it  the  more  in* 
dined  to  this  opinion,  hecaufc  no  fuch  dfc^l  is  oh- 
ferved  in  Carolina,  where  rice  it  very  cummoiily 
ufe  h 

Dr  PerciT?!  informs  tit,  that  asa  wholefome  noutifh- 
ment  rice  is  much  inferior  to  f^Iep.  I Ic  digefted  fcvcral 
.jiliruetitary  mixtures  prepared  of  mutton  t»d  water,  Mat 
up  with  bread,  fea-hifeuit,  falep,  rice  flour,  fago  pow- 
der, potato,  old  chcefe,  &c.  in  a heat  equal  to  that  of 
the  human  body.  In  4^  Itonrs  they  had  all  acquired  a 
vinous  ffTull.  an.l  were  in  Lsilk  fermentation,  except 
the  mixture  with  rice,  which  did  not  emit  many  air*' 
huhUes,  and  wa*  but  little  changed.  The  third  day 
fcverol  of  the  mPlctxrrs  were  fweet,  and  continued  to 
ferment ; othcri  had  loil  llieir  iotefllnc  motion,  and 
were  four  ; hot  the  one  which  contained  the  rice  wai 
become  pulrht  From  tliis  experiment  it  appears  that 
Ttec,  as  an  alimeat,  ia  flow  of  fermentation,  and  a very 
weak  coirc^or  of  p ]ticfa6rion.  It  is  therefore  an  Im- 
proper diet  for  ho.'pital  patients,  hot  more  particularly 
furfailors,  in  long  vr^ages,  hecaufc  it  is  irrcapahlc  of 
preventing,  and  will  iii.i  esntrihute  much  to  check  tlie 
progivfs  <if,  tliAl  fatal  tlilcafe  the  fea-fooivy.  Uuder 
certuin  cirtumflanccs,  rice  £rrms<ijfpofcdofi#frlf,srith* 
out  mixture,  to  become  putiid.  For  by  long  keeping 
it  fumetimi*a  .icquires  an  uflcnlive  foetnr.  iNor,  accord* 
ing  to  our  nuthur,  can  it  tf  conf'iderej  a*i  a very  iiutri- 
rite  kind  of  fliod,  tt«  account  of  its  loluhili- 
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hich  will  ty  in  the  flomach.  Experience  confirms  the  truth  ofO'T^ivcfV 
this  conclufion;  for  it  is  obferved  by  the  planters  In  ^Ibom. 
the  Weft  Indies,  that  the  ne/roes  grow  thin,  and  arc  * 
lef»  able  to  work,  whilfl  they  fubfifl  upon  nc«. 

ORYZIVRK.A,  called  the  rtcebird  of  Catcihy. 

It  is  alK)ut  the  fize  of  a fparrow,  being  fix  inches 
three  quaiters  long,  with  the  head,  and  whole  under 
fide  of  the  bovly,  black ; Mnd  part  of  the  neck  ia 
fotue  pale  yellow,  in  ethers  white  ; rnverts  of  the 
wings  end  primaries  bb*k  j the  lafl  edged  with  white ; 
part  of  the  fcapulars,  Icffcr  coverts  of  the  vringi,  and 
rump,  wh'tc  ; backkUtk,  ei!gc<l  with  ilull  ycilowt 
tad  of  the  fame  colours,  and  each  feather  fliarply  point- 
ed: the  legs  are  red.  The  head,  upper  part  of  the 
reck,  and  hack,  of  the  female  is  yellowifh  trow*n,  fpot* 
led  with  black  ; under  part  of  a dull  yellow  • fidet 
thinly  ftrrnkcd  with  black.  Thefe  birds  inhaSit  in  tafl 
numbers  the  ifland  of  Ciflja,  where  they  commit  great 
ravages  amoug  the  early  crops  of  rice,  which  preceJe 
thofc  of  Carolina.  As  foon  as  the  crops  of  that  pro- 
vince  are  to  them  palate,  they  quit  Cuba,  and  paf» 
over  the  fea,  in  numerms  flights,  dircftly  north,  and 
a*e  very  oiten  heard  in  their  p-ilTagc  by  failors  frequent- 
ing iljat  enurfe.  Their  appearance  is  in  September, 
while  the  rice  is  yet  milky  1 and  they  commit  fuch  de- 
vatlaiions,  tint  fo*ty  .icresof  that  grain  have  been  totally 
ruined  by  them  in  a fmall  time.  They  arrive  very  lean, 
but  foon  grow  fo  fjt  as  to  fly  with  difficulty  ; and 
when  (hot  often  hurfl  with  the  fail.  They  continue 
in  Carolina  net  much  above  three  weeks,  and  retire  by 
the  time  the  rice  begins  to  harden,  tp>ing  on  to  other 
p.in«,  and  flaying  in  cai  h only  fo  long  as  the  rice  cou- 
tinuefl  green.  ITicy  come  Into  Rhode  Ifland  ani 
New  York  at  the  end  of  April,  or  the  fecond  week 
in  May,  frequenting  ri:c  borders  of  fields,  v^d  live  on 
infedts  See,  tiU  the  maize  is  fit  for  their  palate,  when 
they  begin  by  pecking  holes  in  the  fide*  of  the  hulks, 
and  after  fatiating  thcmfelees  goon  to  another,  which 
leaves  room  for  the  rain  to  gel  in,  and  etTecduilly  fpoils 
the  plants.  'J  hey  continue  there  during  the  fnmmcr, 
and  breed,  returning  as  autumn  a;  proachn  to  the 
ff'iilhward.  Tlie  m^e$  and  ferrules  do  not  arrive  to- 
gether ; the  fem-lcs  come  firfl.  They  are  c'ccme<l  to 
l>r  the  moil  delicate  birds  of  thofe  pirtt,  and  the  male 
is  fail!  to  liavf!  a fine  note.  This  f;>ctics  is  kuown  in 
tie  coin  try  by  the  names  of  /foS  and  C’sa- 

(ptefUr  ; Ukewile  called  by  feme  the  M<uv.t' 

tbu/. 

OSBORN  (Franciil,  an  em  nent  Jvnglifli  writer 
In  the  lyih  century.  He  wrs  educated  in  a piivaie 
in'rnncr  ; and  at  rij>e  yearn  frcqnrnted  the  court;  and 
w«s  mafler  r>f  the  horfc  to  Wtlltsm  ear!  of  Pimbriike. 

I'pon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wan,  he  adhered  to 
the  pzrlianicnt  party,  and  ha>l  fcveral  public  employ- 
ments coijfeired  upon  him.  Inlhe  lattir  part  of  liis 
life  he  lived  at  Oxford,  in  or<*er  to  print  fevfral  books, 
and  to  I(xik  alter  his  fan,  for  whom,  by  the  favour 
of  the  parliament,  be  procured  a fcliowihip  in  AU- 
fiiuls  college.  His  Advice  to  a Ton,  fo  foon  as  it  was 
puMifhrd,  being  complaiiied  of  to  Dr  John  Tenant, 
v'ee  chancellor  of  Oxford,  at  of  ifrcligi^ms  tendency, 
there  W18  a propnfat  roadc  to  have  it  publicly  burnt  ; 
but  that  taking  no  cfTcct,  it  was  ordered  Unt  no  book- 
feller  or  others  flioulJ  fell  it.  which  ouby  maie  it  fell 
Ujc  CaUrr.  He  wrote  xlfo  Hifloned  Memohs  of  the 
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of  quem  ElitaSeth  and  ki'n;;  James  I. ; a Dif* 
eourfc  on  the  jrrcatncft  and  corruption  of  the  church 
, of  Rome  ; a Difcourfc  upon  Machiarcl*  5cc.  He  died 

io  16^9. 

OSCHOPHORIA.  * feftiVal  ohferred  hy  the 

Athenians,  it  reccivri  its  name  ««  r v ftpo*  r«*-  *^»c» 
**  from  carrying  houghs  him?  up  with  grapes/'  called 

Its  original  inditution  is  thus  mentlonei  by 
P/yt.  in  7hff.  'n»cfcus,  on  returning  from  Crete, 
forgot  to  hang  out  the  white  ful,  by  which  his  father 
was  10  be  apprized  of  his  fuccv.rs.  This  neglc'ft  prorc.1 
f^tal  to  iE/eui,  for  he  threw  himfelf  into  the  fea,  and 
prrilhed.  Thrfcua  no  focner  r ached  the  land,  thm 
he  feni  a herald  to  inform  his  father  of  his  f»fe  Tctnm, 
and  in  the  mean  time  be  beg^n  to  make  the  facnficca 
which  be  had  vowed  to  make  «»hen  he  firfl  fcl  fail  from 
Crete.  The  herabi,  on  his  entrance  into  the  city, 
found  the  people  in  great  agilatinn.  Some  lamented 
the  kind's  death,  while  ethers,  elated  at  the  fudden 
Ctw*  of  the  viftory  of  Thefeus,  crowned  the  herald 
with  garlands  In  token  of  their  joy.  The  herald  car- 
ried back  the  garlintls  on  his  ItafF  to  the  fea  Ihorc  j 
and,  after  waiting  till  I'heftus  had  finifhed  his  facri- 
ficf,  he  rtlated  the  mebmcholy  account  of  the  king’s 
death.  Upon  this  the  people  tan  in  crowds  to  the 
city,  (howini;  their  grief  by  criea  and  lamentations  — 
From  this  circumftance,  therefore,  at  the  feall  of  Of 
(ho'dioria,  not  the  herald  but  his  Raff  is  crowned  with 
^p.rlands,  and  all  the  people  that  are  prefent  always 
exclaim  o<»w.  >w.  (v.  the  firll  of  nhich  exprefles  hafle, 
and  the  others  a conilernation  or  deprrflion  of  fpirits. 
The  hiRorian  further  tnentiuns,  that  I'hrfcus,  when 
he  went  to  Crete,  did  not  take  with  him  the  ufual 
number  of  virgins,  but  that  in  the  place  of  two 
of  them,  he  took  two  youths  of  hiv  tiqH.iintance, 
whom  he  caufed  to  pafs  for  women,  hy  difgmnng 
their  drefs,  and  by  acculicmin..-  them  to  the  ointment! 
and  perfumes  of  women,  as  well  ms  by  a long  and  fuc* 
ccfslul  imitation  of  their  voice.  'I'he  impoGtion  fuc- 
cceded ; their  fex  waa  not  difcovered  in  Crete ; and 
when  Thefeus  had  triumphed  over  the  Minotaur,  he 
with  thefe  two  young  men  led  a procefGon,  with 
branches  in  their  hands,  in  the  fame  habit,  which  is 
llill  ufed  at  the  celebration  of  the  feftival.  'i'he 
branches  which  were  carries’  were  in  honour  of  Bacchus 
or  Ariadne, or  breaufe  thvy  returned  in  autumn,  when 
the  grapes  were  ripe.  BcGdes  this  procefilon,  there 
was  alfo  a race,  in  which  young  men  only  wbofe  pa- 
tents were  both  alive  were  permitted  to  engage.  It  was 
cuftomary  for  them  to  run  from  the  temple  of  Bacchus 
to  that  of  Minerva,  which  was  on  the  Adhere.  The 
place  where  they  flopped  was  called  becaufe 

the  boughs  which  they  carried  in  their  hands  were  de« 
poGted  there.  The  rewards  of  the  conqueror  was  a 
cup  called  r>»rc«Ao«  •<  Gve-fold,”  becaufc  it  contained  a 
mixture  of  Gve  different  things,  wine,  honey,  cheefe, 
meal,  and  oil. 

OSCILLA,  fmall  images  of  srax  or  day  made  in 
the  fhape  of  men  or  women,  and  confeciatcd  to  Saturn, 
to  render  him  propitious.  The  word  isfometimes  ufed 
to  Ggnify  a kind  of  msBcs  fcooprd  froin  the  bark  of 
trees,  and  worn  by  the  performers  of  comedy  io  the 
rnder  ages  of  Rome.  In  this  fenfe  we  Gnd  it  ia 
Virg.  Geo.  ii.  386.  It  alfo  Ggnifies  UlUe  beads  or 
images  of  Bacchus,  which  the  countrymen  of  old 
hung  upon  trees,  that  the  face  might  tora  every  way, 
VoL.Xlll.  Fanil. 
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ont  of  a notion  that  the  countenance  of  tliti  god  gave 
felicity  to  themfclves,  and  fertility  to  their  vineyards. 

An  allufion  to  this  opiniuo  and  cuftom  is  alfo  found  in  ’ 
Virgil,  Oco.  ii.  398. 

OSENEY-istANp,  in  Englind,is  formed  by  the  river 
Iff!  in  the  raeaHows  near  Oxford,  where  a mignificeot 
abbey  was  erc^led,  at  the  infligation  of  a concubine 
of  King  Henry  I.  to  atone  for  her  Gns  ; and  the  fai  l 
king  built  a palace  there,  wherein  King  Richard  I. 
was  hnm,  which  Edward  U.  converted  into  a iTioua- 
fiery. 

OSIRIS,  in  mytholo;gy,  one  of  the  godvof  ancient 
Egypt,  an  ! very  generally  believed  to  have  been  the 
fun,  or  at  lead  the  mind  acluiting  that  luminary. 

The  Egypti.tns  derived  all  things  from  two  prln- 
ciples,  an  aUtX'i  arnl  a f<oJJsvi.  Their  a^^ivc  principle, 
aceordifig  to  the  learned  Jvblonfki*,  was  an  infinite  * 
ami  eternal  fpirit i and  their  palfivc  principle  veitni^ht. 

'I  bis  fpirit  they  confi.'ered  fometimes  as  a mt/fr,  fome- 
timc»  as  a ftmale^  divinity,  and  occaficnaliy  they  attri- 
buted to  it  hvth  fextt  t but  it  does  not  rp-'car  to  luve 
been  the  obje^l  of  their  worfhip.  It  fiisll  be  fhown 
elfcwhere  (fee  PoLVTHeiSM),  that  the  earliefi  objcfls 
of  pagan  adoration  were  the  fun,  moon,  and  planets; 
and  that  the  philofophers  and  ptiella  of  am  ient  Egypt 
woi  (hipped  the  fun  by  the  name  of  may  he 

proved  hy  niimberlefi  icftimonic^  from  the  molt  au* 
thentic  records  of  antiquity.  Diogenes  Laertius  af- 
firms, that  they  held  the  fun  and  moo.i  for  divinities, 
and  that  they  called  the  latter  IJii ; and  Macrobius 
fays  exprefsiy,  ‘‘  Ncc  in  occuUo  efi,  ncq>  e thud  efle 
Ofirin  quam  So/entf  nec  aJiud  effc  quam  terram.** 

The  fame  writer  mforrai  us,  that  in  the  hieroglyphic 
writings  of  ancient  Egypt,  **  Ofiris  was  reprefemed 
by  a ii^mre  and  an  eye/’  to  denote  that  this  god  wu 
the /ifH  looking  down  from  heaven  on  sU  things  upon 
earth. 

It  muft  not,  however,  be  concei^led,  that  fome  of 
the  ancients,  and  a few  of  the  mofi  learned  roodemi, 
have  contended,  that  by  Ofiris  the  Egyptians  undcr- 
ftood  the  Nile  or  fpirit  of  the  Nile,  whdfi  others  have 
confounded  him  with  the  Grecian  Bacchus.  Scaliger 
and  Selden  have  adopted  the  former  of  thefe  opinions, 
and  Servtus  on  Virgil  has  given  his  countenance  to  the 
latter.  But  that  they  are  all  mifiakco,  has  been  evin« 
ced  by  Jablonlki  in  foch  a manner  as  to  enforce  the 
fuUeft  conviAion  : **  When  the  Egyptians,  in  their 
facred  books,  fometimes  givr  the  name  of  O^ris  to  the 
Nile  and  its  wonderful  increafe  during  the  heat  of  Turn- 
reer,  they  mean  nothing  more  (fays  he)  but  to  attri- 
bute  to  tbeir  god  OGris  the  gift  which  fertilizes  their 
country.’*  This  they  would  the  more  readily  do  that 
they  fa«lieved  the  Nile  to  have  its  fourcc  in  heaven. 

Hence  Eufebius  tells  utf,  o^ipic  t<rhr  • Ni>x«r,  «« Prtp^. 
*«•  OJirit  it  tht  NUe-»  betatfe  th^  flmk  £van£»t. 

H is  fast  domtn  front  braxen.-^lxi  one  fenfe  OGris  might 
be  Bacchus,  ^caufe  the  original  Bacchus  was  himfelf 
the  fun  (lee  MY»TsaiEs,  n iz  )j  but  that  the  Egyp- 
tian god  could  not  be  worlhtppcd  as  the  inventor  of 
wine  is  indeed  undeniable,  if,  as  JablonGci  labours  to 
prove,  the  primitive  religion  of  that  country  inculcated 
•jpoa  its  vutarics,  that  wioe  was  the  gift,  not  of  a be- 
nevolent god,  but  of  an  evil  genius,  the  enemy  of  the 
human  race.  In  I'upport  of  this  opinion  our  learned 
author  quotes  a pafiage  from  Plutarch,  from  which  it 
appears,  that,  t^fore  the  xra  of  Prommetichus  the 
3 U EgypiUai 
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cdtKcr  draok  wine  themfchrcfi  noro9^ercJ  it 
in  iiliatiua*  to  iheproJi,  because  they  believed  th.t 
tbe  Brft  vine  fpruQg  from  the  earth  that  wa»  impre^- 
nated  by  the  blood  of  ihofe  who  penihed  in  the 

war  with  the  godi.  It  is  inderd  true,  thic  the  Greeks, 
who  borrowed  ihctr  religton  as  well  as  the  firll  piln> 
ciples  uf  fciencc  from  Efrypti  attributed  to  their  Bac- 
chus many  of  the  anions  of  Ofiris  ; but  it  is  likewife 
true,  that  they  gave  him  other  attributes,  which  the 
Egyptian  god  could  not  polTefs  conljUcntly  with  the 
known  fuperAltions  of  iliat  country.  Silmaliur,  how- 
ever, attempts  to  prove,  from  the  import  of  the  nntue, 
that  the  (\fris  of  Egypt  mud  have  been  the  Ba<.'chu8 
of  Greece.  or  * r*,  he  fays,  fignihes  a fan  in  the 
Kgvptian  language  ; and  hence  he  conclude:*,  that  the 
was  by  th^t  people  called  OJiru,  for  the  lame  tea- 
ibn  that  by  the  Greeks  he  was  called  and  by 

the  Romans  IMtr.  But  this  feems  all  to  be  a tni- 
fUkc.  Sirit  makes  a part  of  mary  Egyptian  proper 
rames,  as  Termc  firut  7"tipo  Jiru,  See.  aud  is  in 

all  pro’ •ability  derived  from  the  Hebrew  word  Sar^ 
Sur^  or  StTf  w'hich  ngnines  a friecf,  paieiu^te^  or  »ran^ 
the  As  the  name  of  the  god  wt^s  iu  Egyyt  not  OJirU^ 
hut  Ifir'u  or  Yfint^  it  was  probably  ma'Ic  up  of  an*  or 
Siriif  and  the  Hebrew  prefU  I or  //J,  denoting jlrength; 
fb  that  the  whole  word  will  hgm/y  the  jireng  orm/it;/Vy 
prince.  If  fo,  we  c-inoot  doubt,  as  Dioilorus  Hiculuv, 
Eufcbiiis,  Sextus  EmpiTieiis,  See.  all  aHirm,  that  the 
EgyptiiQS  worlhipped  the  fun  by  the  name  of  Q/frir, 
hut  that  by  this  name  they  meant  the  pavtir  or  govern^ 
of  the  fiso,  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  £ccm 
to  have  done  hy  their  Phclm  and  /tpailo. 

But  though  the  original  Ofiris  was  undoubtedly  the 
fun,  or  the  intelligence  adusting  the  fun,  yet  there  is 
reafoD  to  iieheve  that  there  was  a fuanJary  OJirij,  who 
at  a very  early  period  reigned  in  Egypt,  and  w.is  dci* 
fied  after  his  death  for  the  benefits  he  had  rendered 
to  bis  country  (fee  PoLYTHEtsM).  This  is  indeed  fo 
generally  sdmitted,  ai»  to  have  occafioaed  great  ron- 
trovrrfics  among  the  learned  refpediug  the  time  when 
he  flourifhed,  and  whether  he  was  the  civibzerof  rude 
l^arbarians  or  the  visAurious  foverci^ii  of  a polished  ns- 
tion.  The  illutlrious  Newton,  it  is  well  koown,  has 
adopted  the  latter  opinion  ; and  with  much  pUufibiU* 
ty  cn>!cavourcd  to  prove,  that  OJurit  was  the  fsme  with 
Se/^rit  or  Serac  3 but  it  mail  be  ConfclTcd,  that  his 
coQclufion  is  contrary  to  all  the  n>oA  authentic  records 
of  antiquity  \ and  thet  it  would  be  cafy,  by  the  fame 
mode  of  arguing,  to  give  a (how  of  identity  to  two 
perfons  tiniverfally  known  to  have  fl'>uriihed  in  veiy 
thliant  ages(aV  The  anniH  of  Egypt,  as  may  \< 
fccD  in  the  writings  cf  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Strabo,  Plutarch,  and  others,  who  copied  from  thofe 
anuaU,  expicfdy  afltrted  the  diftiuA  perfonality  of  O- 
^ir^a  and  ^foAris,  and  phtetd  them  in  wras  vadly  ui- 
Aiut  from  ea<^h  other.  Ohris  if  any  credit  be  due  to 
thoft  hiftorians,  was  the  founder  of  the  Egyptian  mu- 
uareby  ■,  and,  as  wss  cullomary  in  thofe  d^yt,  Kovlog 
either  teccived  the  oaoie  of  the  fun,  or  coomunicaied 
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Ins  own  to  that  lumiaary,  was  after  his  death  deified  ^’^frnrtads, 
for  the  bcarfiti  which  he  hal  rendered  to  his  country; 
and  bein^  at  tirft  worfhipped  only  as  a demigod,  wa*  ” 
til  procefs  of  time  advanetd  to  full  divinity,  and  con- 
fouoded  with  bis  heaveuly  godfather.  The  Greeks, 
who,  though  original  in  nothing,  were  always  prompt- 
ed by  their  vanity  to  hold  lhemf:;lves  out  as  the  hrfi 
of  the  nations,  claimed  this  Olirli  as  their  own,  and 
pretended  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Nio^^e. 

He  reigned,  fay  they,  over  the  Argivts;  but  afterwards 
delivered  his  kingdom  to  hii  brother  .-\lgi  ileus,  and 
took  a voyage  into  Egypt,  of  which  he  nude  bimhlf 
maAer,  and  married  lo  or  Ills.  He  cAablifhed  gooil 
laws  there  ; and  they  were  both  after  their  deaths 
worihipped  as  gods,  d'hit  this  is  a ridiculous  fi^^ion 
neeis  no  proof;  fince  every  one  know's,  that  good 
laws  were  eAabliAied  in  Egypt  long  before  the  Argives 
had  any  king,  or  indeed  exided  cither  as  a tribe  or 
nation. 

OSMUNDA,  MOONWoaT  ; a genus  of  the  order  of 
filiecs,  f;elonging  to  the  cryptogamia  cl..rs  of  plants. 

There  are  fevcral  fjwcies;  the  moA  remarkable  of  which 
is  the  regalis,  ofmund-royal,  or  flowering  fern.  This 
is  a nal've  of  Britain,  growing  in  putrid  marihes.  Its 
leaf  is  doubly  winged,  liearing  bunches  of  flowers  at 
the  ends.  The  toot  f'oilcd  in  water  is  very  (limy  ; 
and  is  ufed  in  the  north  to  AifTcn  linen  ioAeai  of 
Aaich.  Some  of  the  leaves  only  bear  flowers. 

OSNABURG,  a hiAiopric  of  Germany,  Ctuated  in 
the  centre  of  the  circle  of  Wcflphalia,  between  the 
Wefer  and  the  Ems,  having  Minden  on  the  caA, 

Munfler  on  the  wcA,  Dlcphok  on  the  north  caA,  and 
Ravcnfbiirg  on  the  fouiK  wcA.  it  is  about  45  miles 
long  and  sy  broad,  producing  fome  rye,  fever^  forts, 
of  tuif,  coals,  marble,  and  good  paAuragr.  The  in* 
habitants,  who  are.a  mixture  of  ProtcAants  and  Ro* 
man  Catholics,  breed  a confidcrable  number  of  cattle, 
cfpecialJy  hogs,  of  which  they  make  excellent  bacon 
and  hams ; but  a great  part  ot  ihe  country  cor.fiiU  of 
heaths.  By  the  treaty  concluded  here  in  1648,  the 
bi<hopric  w'lS  to  be  an  alteraalive  betwceti  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  i.uihcrans  ; and  the  Lutheran  hilhop 
was  to  be  .1  younger  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bmnfwic 
I.unetdiurg,  or,  on  failure  thereof,  of  Bruiifwic  Wol- 
fcnbuttle  in  confequence  uf  this  fetilement,  it  h.is  b'  ea 
twice  held  ty  a BriiiAi  prir.ee  fince  the  accelHon  of  the 
fiimily  of  Hanover.  The  bilhop  is  aide  inraif;  SjOOmcn, 
bis  revenue  ijciog  between  SD,oocaod  30,000!.  i'hechief 
aanufa^uresVf  the  country  are  a coarfe  kind  of  linen 
cloth  and  ynm,  which  arc  faid  to  bring  into  it  an- 
nually about  i,coO|Oco  of  ri»  dollars.  1 here  arc  alfo 
fome  woollen  manufa^ures  in  Ofnaburg  and  Bramfcbe. 

The  land  cA.iies  uf  the  blAiopric  are,  the  chapter,  the 
knights,  and  the  four  tow’us.  The  dii-is  are  held  aL 
Ofnaburg.  when  called  together  by  the  lIAtop.  The. 
count  of  Biir  is  hereditary  fcocfchal  or  Aeward,  and 
prefident  of  the  college  of  knights.  1 he  bilbup  is  & , 
prince  of  the  empire  t and  in  the  matricula  is  rated  at 
0 burfe  and  36  foot,  or  216  florins  mootlJy,  tn  lieu  of 

them- 


(a)  Tliii  has  been  in  fscl  done  by  Wvburton ; who  employs  Newton**  mode  of  reafoning  with  eqaal^ 
plaufibility,  and  perhaps  fuperior  force,  to  prove  the  identity  of  Ring  Acthur  and  WiUUm  the  Conquerors 
See  J)ivinr  Legation  rf  VoL  111.  Bookiv.  Seft.  5. 
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OfniH*  5.  To  t?ie  chiinber  of  the  empire  he  contribute# 

*■"  CTch  term  fii  rix  doHar«,  14  kruit7.cr«  and  a half. 
The  capital  of  this  bHhopric  » 

Os'iAavac,  or  Ofn(thru:k  It  tvTw  formerly  an  im- 
perial city,  and  one  of  the  Hanie  towns ; hot  ii  now 
fill  jeft  fo  the  biflioM,  though  ii  fttfl  enjoy*  many  pri- 
▼ilegc*,  and  a retenue  of  a'  oiit  8000  or  poco  rix  dol- 
hn,  It  ha*  its  name  from  a hridfifc  over  the  river 
Hafe,  or  Ofe*  which  dicidc*  it  into  the  Old  and  Iscw 
Town,  nnd  Ham!*  7 j miles  weft  of  Hanover,  and 
north  ea'l  of  Munfter,  being  fun-ounded  with  nails  and 
d V he*,  but  commanded  by  a niountam  within  cannon 
fhot.  It  fbnli  in  a ftne  plain,  nnd  it  adorned  with 
fiTenl  eood  l^ilding?,  and  on  the  nonntain  th^rc  t* 
an  abbey.  The  megiftrair\  of  this  city,  which  ia  re* 
chofen  yet’ly  on  the  2d  o/j»minry,  is  Luthesan;  am! 
the  chufehe*  belong,  fometo  the  Luther.in*,  and  fomc 
to  the  Papiftn.  B«th  parlies  have  the  full  and  free 
eaercife  of  their  religion,  whether  the  bifhop  be  1V>- 
teftant  or  P.ipift.  'Phe  bilhcp'*  pnlarc,  called  Peferf- 
dnr*,  W'«  built  tiy  Bifhop  Kmeft*  Auguftus,  brother  to 
King  George  f.  It  H s*tH  fortifiL*d,  and  fc^i^rated  from 
the  town  by  a bridge.  It  is  a hexagon,  with  a court 
in  the  middle,  and  rt  each  corner  a tunct.  In  the 
tnwn-houfc  are  ftill  prtferved  the  pfitures  of  the  pic. 
nipotentiaric*  that  eflifled  at  the  conferencfB  there  for 
the  fnmoti*  trc.ily  of  Weftjibali?.  In  the  ticifurc  of 
the  catbcdrtl  are  ftill  to  be  fetn  froic  oinamcnts  given 
by  Charlemagne,  rs  alfo  Hs  crown,  which  is  only  of 
tilver  g?h,  and  hit  comb  and  batnon,  fix  feet  in  length, 
both  of  ivory  ; togtiKer  with  other  curiof  lirs.  •Char- 
lerracne  ts  faid  to  hure  ereAed  here  a Ichool  for  Lnin 
and  Greek,  whii  h the  Jefuits  in  1625  converted  Into 
rn academy.  1‘hey  have  the  beft  bread  and  beer  that 
i«  to  l-e  met  with  in  all  Weflphidia,  and  have  a pretty 
good  trade  In  bacco  and  Imer  ; as  alfo  by  brewing  a 
psbt?ble  thick  fort  of  berr  called  Iv/f.  ^'h^i  city  it 
nored  for  a treaty  hetwiat  the  emperor  and  the  king 
of  Sweden  in  1648,  wherein  the  aft^alr*  of  the  Proicft- 
antt  were  rtgtiUlcd,  which  vra*  a branch  of  the  treaty 
of  Weftphalia.  The  town,  with  thereft  of  the  prin* 
iipality,  j*  fu’dedl  to  its  ! ifhep,  who  ts  a count  of  tlie 
fmptre,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Weftphnli.t  moft  be  al- 
Icnv'tely  a Proteftant  and  Paplft.  The  Popifh  bifhop 
is  fuffragan  to  the  arrhbifhop  of  Cologne ; );ut  the 
Protrftant  bifhop  ie  indeed  a temporal  prince,  and  at- 
wayt  of  the  houfeof  Bnmfwic,  in  confideraiton  of  the 
prim.ipalUy  cf  Hal‘»erftat,  which  was  taken  Itom  this 
boufe,  and  conferred  upon  the  cleAor  of  Braodenhurg, 
Frederick  duke  of  York,  fecond  fon  of  hi*  majefty 
George  III.  is  the  prefi-nl  bifhop.  The  cathedral  is 
in  the  hand*  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  with  the  church 
and  monaftery  of  the  Dominican*  ia  the  oU  city,  and 
the  coUegiate  church  cf  St  John  in  the  new.  The 
Prclcftantt  are  ros.fters  of  the  great  parochiji  church 
of  St  Mary  in  the  old  city ; and  both  relt^iooa  liave 
a voice  i»  the  ehdlir.n  of  the  maciftratc*.  Of  25  ca- 
non* belongitg  to  the  cathedral,  jKare  Romr.n  Ca- 
thoKi  *,  and  the  revenue*  of  4 more  are  enjoyed  hy  the 
Jefuit*  for  the  fupport  of  their  college  ; fo  that  there 
"arc  hut  3 Prnteftant  canons,  who  have  no  voice  in  tl»c 
eieAion  of  the  Roman  Cathclic  bifhrp,  when  h i*  hii 
turn  to  fucceed  'I'be  bifhop’*  palace  ii  fon9d  Ifkc 
a caftlc  : here  it  wa*  that  George  1.  was  boru  on  the 
48th  of  May  i66o»  hi*  ^ther  Erneft-Auguftu*  being 
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then  bifhop  end  prmee  af  the  place ; and  Kere  a!fn  be 
died  in  the  night  of  the  icth  of  June  1717,  ond^  aa  ^f^*«**-  ^ 
fome  fay,  in  the  very  room  in  which  he  was  bom,  'rhe  ’ 
bifhopric  it  fituated  In  the  centre, of  the  circle;  the 
north  part  of  it  i*  marfhy,  but  nt  the  foutb  exlrc- 
niify  of  it  are  fome  mountain*.  The  inhabitants  have 
confi  VTalle  marufaCitrres  of  linen,  and  a good  breed 
of  cattle;  and  of  their  hog*,  fr»r  wliicli  they  arc  re- 
msikabli:,  is  made  the  left  Wctlphali*  bacon.  Not 
far  from  this  city  are  to  lx  f*en  the  ruins  of  an  old 
church  and  caftle.  called  Brelrm^  which  feme  fay  was 
built  by  Kiitg  Witekind  nj>on  hi*  convcrfion ; and 
alHiut  two  miles  ffum  it  lie*  the  monaUery  of  Ktdie< 
an  the  bank  of  a I kc  fn  deep,  that  report  fay*  it 
could  never  yet  be  fathomeJ.  'i'liis  waa  the  ftrft  town 
in  Weftphalia  which  reeeirc  ! the  Lutheran  doftrine. ’ 

OiS/iBVttn  IJtar.tU  one  of  the  iftandK  in  tire  South  Sca^ 
difiovcrcd  by  Captain  WaUii  in  17^7.  It  is  a high,  • 
round  iilanj,  not  nhove  a league  in  clvcu«l  j in  fome 
prrti  covered  wttli  trees,  in  others  a naked  rock, 
b,  Ljrt.  2*  - 48.  W.  Long.  141.  34. 

OSOllIUS  (jerem),  was  bom  of  a noble  family  at 
l.’flHin,  t joc.  He  was  edmated  at  the  on-verfity  0/ 
Sahmanca,  and  afterward*  fludied  at  Paris  and  Bo- 
logna. On  hi*  return  to  Portugil  he  giadually  rofe 
to  the  1 ifhnpric  of  Sylve*,  to  which  he  was  appointed 
by  Catherine  of  Auftria,  regent  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
minority  of  Sebaftian.  At  the  requeft  of  cardinal 
Henry  of  I’ortugil,  lie  wrote  hia  Hiftory  of  King  E* 
manncl,  and  the  Expedition  of  Gama;  whiih  his 
gie»t  contemporary  Carr.oena  made  at  the  Lmc  time 
the  fubje^  of  hii  immoital  Lidrad  ; a p'xm  which  tiaa 
at  length  appeared  with  due  luftre  in  our  Ungiiage, 

K-ing  tranfl&ted  with  great  fpiril  and  tle^rance  hy  Mr 
Mickle.  It  isrematkable  that  the  hiftory  of  Ofurius, 
and  the  epic  poem  of  Camorns,  were  puhhlhrd  in  the 
fame  year,  1572  ; but  the  fate  of  theic  two  great  au> 
thor<  weic  very  different ; the  poet  was  fulfcred  to 
perifli  in  poverty,  under  the  reign  of  that  Henry  whb 
patroniaeii  the  hillorian  : yet  allawirig  for  the  ditf^. 
rcnct  of  their  pio'^eflion*,  they  pafTefled  a ftmilnity  oC 
mind.  Thei  c appear  many  trace*  cf  that  high  heroic 
fpirlt  er-n  in  the  prieft  Ofuriiis,  which  animated  the 
foldtcr  Cam«H.'0* : particularly  in  the  plcafurc  wrtk 
which  be  frems  to  defc-ribc  the  martial  manner*  of  hb 
countrymen  uttder  the  reign  of  Emanuel.  **  In  that 
age  (fays  the  hiftnrinn  in  inrrh»fe  of  his  manly  work), 
poverty  and  fadneL  were  baniftieJ  from  Portugal.  Com- 
plaint* were  never  heard ; but  every  pla:e,  from  the 
court  to  the  cotiaiTC,  refounded  with  mirth  and  irufre. 
lilicic  love  was  unknown  ; nor  wcuU  the  ladies  iiftcit 
to  the  mod  hoDCHirable  uddreffco  of  fuch  youths  r«  bad 
not  iignalired  ihcmfefve*  m war.  No  young  man  about 
court,  however  nobk  by  birth,  permitted  ta  tvetr 
the  dixf*  of  manhood  till  he  had  psfTci  over  into  A- 
frica»  and  thence  brought  batk  with  him  fome  animal 
efteemed  for  it*  rnriiy  ; and  fuch  wa>  the  hardy  edu- 
cation of  the  nobility  In  that  age,  that  many  of  them 
travelled  everywhere  in  qr.eft  of  adventure*.”  This 
is  n ftrtkmg  pi^re  mi  the  manner*  of  chivalry,  to 
whicdi  Puriugnl  ov^ed  much  of  it*  glory  in  that  fpien- 
did  period.  ilitre  it  one  particular  in  the  chara^f 
of  Oforius,  which,  cuofideriug  l.ia  age  and  country, 
dcLrvt*  the  hi^iielt  cncon  ium  ; and  that  is  hts  tole- 
rating fpirit.  In  the  hi  ft  l>ook  of  \u»  hiiloty,  he 
3 U a (peaks 
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9Mm  f^lu  of  Emtnuel't  cruel  perfecntloa  of  the  Jem  to. 

o£i.  the  following  generoui  and  exalted  language  : **  Tkia 
- ■ (f>yi  be)  vfu  authonfcd  neitber  by  law  nor  bj  reli- 
gion. Can  men  be  compelled  to  bcUere  what  they  re- 
ject with  abhcrrence  ? Do  you  take  upon  you  to  re* 
ftrain  the  liberty  of  the  wlU»  or  to  fetter  the  undcr- 
ftanding?  Such  an  attempt  muft  te  unfuccefiful ; and 
w not  acceptable  to  Chrl(l»  who  cxpcAufrom  mao  the 
devotion  of  the  heart,  and  not  that  formal  worihip 
which  is  the  o^^^pring  of  pains  and  penaltiea-  He 
wilhes  them  to  fiuJy  his  religion,  and  adopt  it  from 
COnviAton»  not  from  terror : tor  who  does  not  fee  that 
forced  belief  is  mere  bypocrify  Oforius  is  laid  to 
have  ufed  many  arguments  to  dilTuade  Sebafliao  from 
his  unfortunate  expedition  into  Africa,  and  to  have 
felt  lb  deeply  the  miferiea  which  befel  the  Portuguefe 
tfter  that  fatal  event,  that  his  griet  was  fuppofed  to 
•ccelernte  hh  death.  He  expired  in  1580,  happy. 
Uj.  De  Thou  (who  celebrates  hire  as  a model  of  Chri- 
aim  virtue  }y  that  he  died  jufi  before  the  Spaoiib  army 
entered  Portugal,  and  thus  efcapol  being  a witoefs  to 
the  dcfolslion  of  his  country. — His  various  works  were 
publilhed  at  Rome  in  1592*  by  his  nephew  Oforius, 
ID  four  volumes  folio,  with  a life  uf  their  author.  A- 
inong  thefe  rre  two  remarkable  produ^ionsi  the  firft. 
An  Admonition  to  our  Queen  Eliaabeth,  exhorting  her 
to  return  into  the  Chui^i  of  Rome  t the  fccond.  An 
Eflav  on  Glory,  written  with  fuch  claifical  purity,  as 
to  give  birth  to  a report,  that  it  was  i>ot  the  compo 
6tinn  of  Oforius,  but  the  laft  work  of  Cicao  on  that 

OSPREY.  See  Falco,  fp  17 

OSSA,  a lofty  mount.iin  of  ThelTsly,  near  the  Pc- 
oeus,  which  runs  between  this  mountain  and  Olympus; 
famous  in  the  fabulous  ftory  of  the  giants  (Homer. 
Virgil  Hor  ce,  Seneca,  Ovid).  The  ben  'ing  and  un- 
bending of  its  pines  on  the  blowing  of  a Arong  north 
wind  formed  a clalhing  found  like  thunder  (Lucan). 
Jt  waa  once  the  rcliitni'e  of  the  Ccoiaurs,  and  waa  for- 
merly joined  to  Mou<  t Olympus ; but  Hercules,  as 
fome  report,  fepsraud  them,  and  made  betweeD  them 
the  celebrated  valley  ofTcmpe.  lliis  feparation  of 
the  two  moumains  wa«  more  proEibly  rffeded  by  an 
earthquake  which  happened  about  1 885  years  before 
the  Chriftian  era.  Its  grcsieft  celebrity  arifes  from  its 
being  one  of  ihofc  ruountains  which  the  giants  in  their 
Wars  againft  the  gods  heaped  up  one  on  the  other  tofeale 
the  heavens  with  more  facility  A town  of  Macedonia. 

OSSAT  ( Aroauld  dc),  born  in  the  diocefc  of  Auch 
ia  1 536.  of  mean  parentage,  was  taken  notice  of  by  a 
gentleman  in  the  diocvfr,  who  made  him  Audy  with 
bis  ward  the  Lord  of  CalUenau  dc  Magnoac.  He 
Rudied  the  law  at  Dijon  under  Cujace,  and  applied 
himlelf  to  the  bar  at  Paris.  He  was  fecreury  at 
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Rome  to  M.  de  Foix.  archbtlhop  of  'rhouloule  { to  ctrw  OCam. 
dioai  Efte ; and  afterwards  to  cardinal  dc  Joyeufe,  by  ' ' e 
the  French  king’s  exprefs  command.  A:tcr  rifiag  to 
the  higheft  dignities  both  in  church  and  lUte.  in  1 599 
he  was  created  a cardinal  by  pope  Clement  Vi  II.  He 
died  in  i6o4«  An  emiuent  French  writer  gives  him 
the  fallowing  chamber : **  He  uas  a man  of  prodi- 
gious penetration;  applied  hinifelt  fo  ciofely  to  alfiTS. 
and  efpecially  was  fo  judicious  in  forming  his  refoiu- 
tioni,  that  it  is  alnioA  imponi'.le  to  had  out  one  faife 
ftep  in  the  many  negoclations  in  which  he  wa>  con- 
cerned.” His  woiks,  and  eipe^lally  iushtters,  have 
been  much  efteemed  in  the  Iciiocd  world 

OSSIAN,  the  fon  of  Fiogal.  a celebrated  Celtic 
poet,  who  flouriihed  a!>out  the  enj  of  the  fecund  and 
beginning  of  the  third  century.  Several  incidents  in 
his  poea.s  point  out  this  as  his  era : parilcuLrly  the 
engagement  ot  Fingal  with  Caracul,  or  CaracalU,  the 
fon  of  tlie  emperor  Sevvrus.  Hyled  by  Oflian,  T/>/  d'sa 
^ the  hing  of  </ie  IVor/J,  M.  rillcmont  6xei  the  ele- 
vation of  Caiacalia  to  a ihare  in  the  government  to  the 
year  1 98.  and  the  afrociation  of  hi«  briber  Geta  to 
2o8»  About  which  time  Gibbon  Axes  the  Caledonian 
war.  and  fpeaks  thus  upon  the  fubjcA:  ’*  This  Ca- 
ledonian war.  neither  marked  by  deciftve  events,  nor 
attended  with  any  important  confequenoes.  woul  \ ill 
defetve  our  attention  ; but  it  is  fuppofed,  not  without 
a confilerable  degree  of  proba!>ility,  that  the  itiva'ioQ 
of  Severus  is  conneded  Hith  the  mod  ihioiog  penod 
of  the  Britilh  hiAory  or  fable.  Fingal,  whofe  fame, 
with  that  of  h»s  heroes  and  bards,  has  been  revived  in 
our  language  by  a recent  pu'  li cation.  Is  laid  to  have 
comman  *ed  the  Caledonians  In  that  memorable  junc- 
ture, to  have  eluded  the  power  of  Severus,  and  lo 
have  obtained  a fignal  vtclor  on  the  banks  of  the  Ca. 
run,  in  which  the  foa  of  tie  JCiag  uf  the  IVorlJ,  Cara- 
cul, fled  irom  his  arma  along  the  Act  Is  of  his  pride  *. « 0Xmm*4 
Something  of  a doubtful  ruiA  Aill  hangs  over  thefe 
Highland  tradition! ; nor  can  it  be  entirely  difpelled  voi.  i. 
by  the  moA  ingenious  refearches  of  modem  criti-1’' *75* 
cifm(a):  but  it  we  could  with  fafety  indulge  the 
pJeahog  fuppofition,  that  Fingal  lived,  and  thatOiiian 
fuog,  the  Arikiog  contraft  oi  the  Aiuaiion  and  mannera 
of  the  conleniiing  nations  might  amufe  a philofopbic 
mind.  The  par^dld  would  be  little  to  the  advantage 
of  the  more  civUixed  people,  if  we  compared  the  uu- 
relcDting  revenge  of  Severua  with  the  generous  cle- 
mency of  Fingal ; the  timid  and  brutal  cruelty  of  Ca- 
racalla,  with  the  bravery,  the  tendemefe,  the  elegant 
genius  of  Oflian  ; tne  mercenary  chiefs  who,  from  mo- 
tives of  fear  or  intereA,  fcr«cd  under  the  Imperial 
Aandard,  with  the  frte-born  warriors  who  Aartcd  to 
arms  at  the  voice  of  the  king  of  Morveo  i if,  in  a 
word,  we  contemplated  the  untutored  Calcduniana 
3 glowing 
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(a)  **  That  the  Caracul  of  Oflian  is  the  CarataJ/a  of  the  Roman  hiAory,  ts  perhaps  the  only  point  of 
Britilh  antiquity  in  which  Mr  Maepherfoo  and  Mr  ^Vhiiaker  ate  ot  the  fa  ne  opimou  ; and  yet  the  opinioo 
ta  not  without  difficulty.  In  the  Caledonian  war,  the  fon  of  S«.vcrus  was  known  only  by  the  appellation  of 
jfaioninot  i and  it  may  frem  Arange,  that  the  Highland  bard  ihuoll  dcicri’ie  him  by  s nick-Qjinc,  luveotcd 
lour  years  afterwards,  fearrely  ufed  by  the  Romans  till  after  the  death  of  laat  emperor,  and  fcl  Hm  c nployed 
by  the  moA  anJent  hiUoriaai.  See  Dioa.  L Uxvii.  p.  ijsy.^UA.  Auguit.  p.  89.  Aurci  Vidor.  Euleb.  ia 
ChroQ.  ad  Ann.  214. 
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glovirij^  with  the  warm  ▼utuei  of  turtutTy  and  the  de- 
*^gencrace  Romans  polluted  with  the  mean  vices  of 
wealth  and  fl^vcry.*’ 

The  date  ol  tins  aflion,  if  the  poems  be  true,  is 
rather  confoun>itn;^ : for  the  neat  expedition,  which  is 
produce  1 to  fix  the  lime  in  which  OiEan  llouriihed, 
was  couJu^cd  by  OE-ar  (againtl  the  uiurper  Carau- 
fius,  the  Caros  of  Olfi  n),  who  did  not  ailame  the 
purple  till  fo  late  as  the  year  2S7.  This  account 
indeed  correfponds  pretty  well  with  the  account  i^i* 
Ten  by  Iriih  bidories,  which  place  the  death  ol  Fin- 
in  the  year  28),  and  that  ot  Ofear  (who  died 
raanv  years  before  bis  father  Oflim)  in  the  year  29^. 
Thcfc  hints  are  not  thrown  out  becaufe  wc  think  they 
militate  againft  the  authenticity  of  the  ooems;  for 
dillant  though  chefe  dates  he,  it  is  yet  pofliMc  to  re> 
concUc  them.  Old  age  was  and  Is  very  cotn:r.on  in 
thofr  regions}  and  OlBau  hirnfeif,  ^e  are  told,  was  an 
iadanceof  great  loo'cvity.  Indtcd  at  fuch  adiilan  e of 
time  it  ci'nnot  be  eapeded  that  <v'c  fhi-nild  give  cither 
a Tfry  particulir  or  a very  exiA  account  of  0111  in  and 
his  heroes.  Were  there  no  dou  ts  rcouioiog  of  the 
truth  of  the  faf^s,  it  is  Hill  natural  to  Cuppofe  that 
thry  muft  have  fufTrred  obfeurity  through  the  ruti 
of  time,  and  above  all  through  the  neglect  of  the 
poems,  which  till  lately  wene  unknown 

The  firll  exped'tion  on  which  Ofllan's  f.ithcr  fent 
him  was,  to  raife  a Hone  on  the  bfnks  of  Cruna,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  a victory  which  the  ki^  g of 
Morvrn  had  obtained  at  that  place  The  Higblaaders 
talk  of  this  as  being  emblematical  of  that  immortdity 
which  heroes  were  to  receive  from  his  future  compofi- 
tions.  In  this  txy#editioo  he  was  accompinied  by 
Tofear,  father  of  the  beautiful  Malvina,  the  amiaSle 
companion  of  his  grief,  after  the  death  of  her  beloved 
Ofear,  his  fon.  It  rp^icnrs  from  his  poems,  that,  in 
one  of  bis  early  expeditions  to  Ireland,  be  had  fallen 
in  love  with  and  married  Evirallin,  daughter  to  Bran> 
no,  petty  king  of  Lego.  **  I went  in  luitof  the  miid 
of  Lego's  fable  furge  ; twrl«e  of  my  people  were 
there,  the  Tons  of  flrcamy  Morven.  Wc  came  to 
Branno,  friend  of  Hraageti ; Branno  of  the  founding 
mad. — * From  »l>cncc  (he  faxd)  are  the  arms  of  Heel? 
Not  eafy  to  win  is  the  maid  that  has  denied  the  blue* 
eyed  fons  of  Erin-  But  blell  be  thou,  O fun  of  Fm« 
g?l ! happy  is  the  irnic.  that  waits  thee.  Though 
twelve  daughters  were  mine,  thine  were  the  choice, 
thou  fon  of  f.ime.*—  I hen  he  opened  the  hall  of  the 
maid;  the  dark-haired  EviraJlin  ibis  EviraKin 

was  the  mother  of  his  fon  Oticar,  whole  exploits  he 
celebrates  in  mmy  of  hit  poems,  and  wbofc  death  he 
lament*  in  the  firH  book  of  Temora.  Kvirallin  died 
foroe  time  before  Ofear  (Fikcal,  B- iv.),  who  feems 
to  have  been  her  only  ihild;  and  Offian  did  not  marry 
afterwards : fu  that  hit  poHerity  ended  in  the  death 
of  Olcar  ; who  fetms  to  have  died  aa  he  wa«  about  to 
be  married  to  Mslvina,  the  daughter  of  Tof.sr.  Se- 
veral of  her  lamentations  for  her  lover  are  recorded  br 
Oflisn,  which  paint  her  grief  in  the  ftrongeft  and  moH 
beautifol  colours.  **  It  ia  the  voice  of  my  love  ! few 
are  his  vifiis  to  my  dreams.--  But  tnou  dwelled  in  the 
foul  of  Mslvina,  fon  of  mighty  Olfian.  My  fight  arife 
with  the  learns  of  the  call ; my  tears  defeend  with 
the  drops  of  uight.  1 was  a lovely  tree  in  thy  pre- 
fence,  Ofear,  with  ail  my  branches  round  me : but 
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thy  death  came  like  a blsfl  from  the  defert,  and  laid  OSsn, 
my  green  head  low;  the  fpring  returiiel  with  Its  ' v 
(bowers,  but  no  green  lesf  of  mine  ^rofc.’*  Potm  of 
CaoMA. 

The  principal  refidence  of  OlTun  wi*.  in  the  v.^.Ic  of 
Coca,  now  Gieoco  in  Argylcfhire  See  Fk'Iai. 

Hi*  poems  relate  roa.iy  of  bis  expeJitious  to  Ire- 
land, S.andinavia,  Cly  le,  and  Tweed  or  rcutha. 

His  exploits  on  thefe  occ.fions,  after  m-<ing  a hrge 
nllowance  for  poetical  ex  iTgeraiion,  how  .urn  to  litve 
been  no  lefa  a WAfrior  than  a po-.l  : (See  Os*t\h's 
Woaxs,  in  the  pocnifi  Ca/fAaa  anJ 
Berraih^tit  Scc-  By  thele  cxp.ditiuns,  w.iich  were  aU 
w.iys  unJernaen  for  the  relief  of  the  diHrcfTed,  the 
mind  of  ufii.a  feems  to  have  been  cuitivsted  and  eii-. 

Urged  beyooi  what  is  ufualiy  to  be  met  with  in  fo 
rude  a period  of  fociety  a*  tiul  in  -rhich  bt  lived.  His 
poems  fcreathe,  through  )Ut,  fuch  a fpirit  o*  g.mcrofity 
and  tenderners,  cfpeciatly  towards  the  fair  fex,  a*  is 
frldom  'it  t.cver  to  be  met  with  in  the  x'omj^fition*  of 
other  poets  who  lived  in  a mure  advanced  l^tc  of  civu 
lifatum.  He  lived  to  an  extrem-  old  age  { having  fur* 
vive  1 all  hi*  Ltuily  jnd  triendi,  many  of  whom  periih* 
ed  by  a fatal  accident,  recorded  in  one  of  his  jiocms 
called  the  fail  of  Tura  •,  Malv  na,  alone,  the  love  of* 
his  fon  Ofear,  remained  with  him  till  within  afew^^*"* 
years  of  his  death,  and  paid  him  every  attention  that 
could  be  expeaed  from  the  tender  rehtion  in  which 
(he  ilood  to  him.  To  her  he  a:lJrefres  mmyof  his 
poems,  which  feem  to  ha*e  been  compofed  for  the  moft 
part  in  his  old  age.  Her  death  is  pithetically  la- 
mented l*y  him  in  the  poem  of  Berrathon:  towirj*  the 
clofe  of  which,  he  gives  the  pr.:figci  «f  his  own  de- 
partures an  event  which  he  often  wiibes  for,  under  the 
blmdncfs  and  other  calamitiei  ot  his  deciimog  ycirs.  ■ 

“ Roll  on,  ye  dark-broA'n  years  for  ye  ring  no  joy 

on  your  courfe.  Let  the  tomS  open  to  OlU  ti,  for 

hi*  ftrenglh  hasfs'led.  The  funs  of  the  fong  are  gone 

to  Tell : my  voice  remains,  like  a bbft,  that  roars 

lonely,  on  the  fca  furrounded  ro  k,  after  the  winds 

are  laid.  The  dark  mofs  whitllcs  there,  anl  the  di- 

ftanl  mariner  fees  the  waving  treesf.  * — “ But  Ofliinf  ooemof 

is  a tree  thit  is  withered.  Its  hrasche*  are  bladed 

and  bare ; no  green  leaf  covers  its  boughs.  From 

its  truak  no  young  (hoot  is  feta  to  fpring.  The 

breeze  whiltles  io  its  grey  mnis  : the  bbill  (hakes  it* 

head  of  .age.  - The  dorm  wiU  fuon  overturn  it,  and 

ftrew  all  its  dry  brsoches  witn  thee,  O Dermid ! and 

with  all  the  r*  tl  of  the  mighty  dead,  in  the  green 

winding  vale  of  Cons  J.*'  ^ 

It  is  not  certain  ai  what  agcOfliin  died;  but  from/;^ 
his  hsving  been  long  blind  with  years,  and  from  thr^ormof. 
mtny  contrails  between  his  picfent  and  pill  fituations, 
inpoe(nscompofel,as  it  would  appear,  at  acon'idtrable 
dinance  of  time  from  each  other,  it  is  raoH  like.y  be 
lived  to  an  extreme  ol!  age.  The  entreat  tradition  is, 
that  he  died  in  the  hbufe  of  a Cui Jec,  c died  the  o'o/i  of 
with  whom  be  is  faid  to  luvc  held  (ever  il  cuu* 
fereuce#  about  the  doctrines  of  Chritliaoity.  One  of 
thefe  dialogues  is  iliUprrferved,  and  bears  the  genuine 
marks  of  a very  remote  antiquity ; ( DiJertjtion  pre- 
fixed to  Ojftan'i  Worki).  S-vcrai  of  Ofilin  v poc  sare 
addrefied  to  this  fon  of  Alpin,  who  vj*  probably  on* of 
ihofc  Chrillians  whom  the  perfecutiou  under  l)io.iciiAxi 
had  driven  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The 
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OlTitr.  Tli«  pwnis  of  OfTnn,  thoa^^h  ilv^ays  lidd  in  the  mntaal  fcift,  aai  lojcther  to  the  fon^  of  their  Oftan. 
ht]^he!l  efteem  by  thnfc  who  knew  them,  «*crc  allowed  btrd*  f 

to  rerr.ain  in  the  ohfeurity  of  ihctr  original  Gueltc*  till  But  the  fu!i!imtt]r  of  •noral  fentlmfnti,  if  they  wini-  ^ 

Mr  Ma-pherfon,  about  30  yean  ago,  tranfliied  a col-  the  foftemji^  of  the  render,  would  be  in  hazard  ot  * 

Iccllon  of  them  into  Envjlitb,  which  immediately  at-  giving  a ftiff  air  to  poetry  Ft  h not  enough  that  we 
trafled  the  tlientlon  of  every  perfon  who  had  a true  almire.  AJmimtioo  it  a c<ild  feeling  in  comparifon 
tide  for  poetry.  Dr  Blair,  in  parttcoUr,  introduced  of  that  deep  Intrreft  the  heart  takes  in  tender  and  pi- 
thefe  pocmi  into  the  world  with  thofc  crilic’l remarks  thctlcfceoes.  With fecnes of ihij km  1 Oflitn aboiin is ; 

•which  do  no  Kfs  honour  to  liimfelf  than  to  the  poet,  and  his  high  merit  in  thefe  r»  incontefrahle.  He  may 
According  to  ih*t  eminent  critic,  the  two  great  cha-  be  blamed  for  drawing  tears  loo  often  fro  n onr  cyeai 
rafFcnflica  of  Offian's  poetry  are  tendemrfs  and  fub-  b«it  that  he  has  the  p >wer  of  i»mmanjin  r them,  no 
limity.  Oin/<n  is,  perhaps,  the  only  po.-t  who  nci*er  men  who  haa  the  Itail  fenfihility  can  qucftioo.  Hii 
rebxea,  cr  lets  himfelf  down  into  the  light  and  amti-  pacmi  awake  the  lendercfl  fympMhies,  and  infpirtlJie 
ling  ftrain.  Vic  moves  perpeto?l!y  in  the  high  region  moll  generous  emottor:a  No  reader  can  rife  from  him 
of  the  grand  and  pathetic,  d he  events  vrhich  he  re-  willioiit  being  warmed  with  the  fentiments  o:  humini- 
cords  arc  all  ferinut  and  grave ; the  fcencry  wild  and  ty,  virtue,  zud  honribr. 

Tcrrmtic.  Wc  find  oot  in  him  an  imagination  that  But  the  excellency  of  thefe  p xfns  ocesfioned  in 
fporls  ilfelf,  anti  drefles  ctit  gay  irifies  to  plcafc  tlic  miuy  perfons  a dunbt  of  thrir  authenticity,  n'heif 
finry.  Hfs  poetry,  more  perhaps  than  that  of  r.ny  genuinenefs,  however,  has  been  vrry  aUy  deferded  by 
other,  defervts  to  be  ftylcd  the  pf^  fry  of  fbe  bettti.  It  Dr  Blair  and  Lor  i Knmes,  and  warmly  fupported  by 
vs  a heart  gienetratcd  with  noble  fentiments,  with  fnS«  the  author  of  the  Gaelic  A .hyvitiej^  who  has  given  the 
lime  and  lender  paffions ; a heart  that  plows  and  kin-  public  fome  more  re-mains  of  Ofllin’s  poefry. 
dies  the  fancy  ; a heart  thtl  is  full,  and  pours  iifclf  As  the  nature  of  our  work*  will  not  allow  us  to 
forth.  Of  alt  the  great  pcrt<,  Homeris  the  one  whofc  treat  this  matter  at  fuil  length,  wc  Ihall  only  give  a 
manner  and  whofe  tlmoi  come  the  nenreft  to  OITian*s.  brief  vit^v  of  the  ar^menti  offered  in  fopport  of  the 

» Hornet*!  ideas  wTre  more  cn’tirged,  and  his  charafters  authenticity  of  thefe  por^s,  referring  our  rtalcrato 

more  diverfified.  Offian*!  idea*  fewer,  but  of  the  kind  the  authors  Jull  now  mentioned  and  others,  for  fuller 
fiueft  for  pieiiy;  the  bravery  and  gencrofity  of  he-  fatisfuA:oo. 

eocs,  the  teiidemcfs  of  U vers,  and  the  attachment  of  **  In  every  perhrd  of  focirty  {fay*  Dr  Blair),  human 
friends.  Hi:mer  ?s  difftife;  OfHan  abnipt  and  concife.  manners  are  a curious  fpeAacle  ; and  the  moft  natural 
His  ima;»ei  are  a blaz-7  of  lightning,  which  ftab  and  pidlurcs  of  ancient  manr;ers  are  exhibited  io  the  ao* 
vanUh.  Homer  has  more  of  impetuofity  r.n.l  fire ; citni  poems  of  nations.  'l*hefc  make  ns  acquainted 
OfTian  of  a foltmn  and  awful  pramleur.  In  the  pathe-  with  the  notions  and  fedfngs  of  our  fellow-rrealitrcs 
'tic,  Homer  has  a great  pover  { hut  Ofiiri  exerts  that  in  the  moft  r.ttlefs  age^  I difcovcring  what  obje^ls  they 
3‘ower  much  oftrner,  and  has  the  cHaratter  of  t<n-  admired,  and  what  plcaftires  they  piirfired,  before 
dernefa  more  deeply  imprinted  on  l/»  workf.  No  thofc  refin: ments  of  foiiety  had  taken  place,  whicK 
poet  knew  better  Imw  to  feiae  and  melt  the  heart,  enlarge  indeed,  and  diverfi^  the  tranfaflions,  but  dlf- 
\Vith  regard  to  dignity  of  fentiu.mt,  wc  mull  be  fur-  gtitfc  the  manners  of  mankind. 

prifed  to  find  that  the  pre  eminrnre  mi:ft  clearly  be  “Belides  this,  ancient  poems  hare  another  merit  with 
•given  to  the  Celtic  bard.  Tliis  appears  nowhere  more  perfons  of  lalle.  They  promife  fome  eff  the  hightH 
,TcnnaikaMe  ihsn  in  the  fentiments  whl.  K he  expreffes  beauties  of  poetical  writing.  That  ftttc,  in  which 
towards  his  enemies.  **  Uilnl  fell  beneath  my  fword,  human  nature  Ihoots  wild  and  free,  though  unfit  for 
and  the  fons  of  Eerrathon  fled.— It  was  then  I faw  -other  impro'-cments,  certainly  encemrages  the  high 
him  in  his  Ixauty,  and  the  te?r  hung  in  my  rye.  txcrtietns  of  fancy  and  piiffion. 

1 hou  art  fJlen,  youag  tree,  1 faid,  with  all  thy  beau-  “ In  the  infancy  ot  focictics  the  paffions  of  men  h.ivt 
ty  round  thee.  1 hofi  art  fallen  on  thy  plains,  and  nothing  to  retrain  them:  their  imagination  has  no« 
the  field  is  tare.  1 he  wind*  come  from  the  defart,  thing  to  check  It.  And  as  their  feelings  are  ftrong, 
and  there  is  nc  found  in  thy  K-avesl  Lovrly  ait  thou  fo  their  knporge  of  itfclf  affemes  a poetical  turn. 

^ death,  fon  of  car-l  erne  l.rrihmore  f,’*  His  fup-  Men  re^•eT  hove  iifed  fo  many  figures  of  ftylc,  as  in 

j-ofition,  th.1t  all  the  little  feiil*  and  difFeren>.'C8  of  thofc  rude  ages,  when,  befidcs  a warm  imagination 
this  Ufe  fliouW  Le  forgot  in  a future  ftalc,  and  that  to  fugged  lively  images,  the  want  of  proper  and  pre* 
foes  would  “ firctch  their  cife  terms  for  the  ideas  they  would  exprefs,  obliged 
arms  to  the  fame  Ihcll  in  Loda,**  gives  us  the  higheft  them  to  have  recourfe  to  circumlocoiion,  metaphor, 
idea  of  the  man  as  VrcII  as  of  the  poet.  *'  Danghter  compnrifon,  and  all  thofc  fuhfiituted  forms  of  expref- 
of  beauty,  thon  art  Io-jc  ! A Arange  ftiorc  receives  ihy  Con,  which  give  a poetical  air  to  Ungunge.  An  A- 
corfe.  But  the  phofts  of  Morsen  will  cjicti  their  halls  xncricaa  chief,  at  this  day,  harangees  at  the  head  of 
when  tiuy  fee  thee  coming.  Vierocs  around  the  fcafl  hts  ttibe  in  a more  hold  metaphurical  ftyle  thin  a 
of  dim  Iheils,  in  the  midft  of  clouds,  Ihall  admire  thee;  modern  European  would  adventure  to  ufe  in  an  epic 
J and  virgins  fhall  tcurb  the  harp  of  rrift  j.**— --  **  The  poem. 

fewds  of  other  year*  by  the  mighty  dead  are  forgotten.  “ Poetry  has  Veen  faid  to  be  more  anciem  than  profe. 

The  wnrriors  now  meet  in  peace,  and  ride  together  which,  in  a qualified  fenfe,  is  true.  Mufic  or  fon|f 
on*  the  ttmpcft’s  wing.  No  clang  of  the  IhieM,  no  has  been  found  corval  with  fociety  rrrong  the  moll 
neife  the  fpcar,  it  heard  in  their  pea-.;eful  dwell-  barbrrou*  nations  \ and  the  only  fufjedls  which  copld 
iiigi  .Side  by  fide  they  fit.  who  once  mixed  in  battle  prompt  iren,  in  their  firft  rude  flate,  to  utter  tncir 
thur  ileel.  Ihere,  Loeblin  and  Morren  meet  at  the  thoughts  tn  compeCtions  of  any  length,  were  fucb  aa 
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QBm  aaturully'  aHurac  1 the  t«nc  of  poctty  ; pra'fta  of  tftcir 
^ or  of  their  anccflors ; «ommemoi  align*  of  their 
own  wditike  exploits  $ or  UmeuUtiotis  over  their  mif- 
fortonc^  And  before  writing  wat  InvcDU'di  no  other 
compohtioo*,  except  fungs  or  poeots*  could  take  fuch 
hidd  of  the  im^gin^tou  and  memory^  as  to  be  pre- 
ferved  by  oral  trud itiou,  and  handed  down  from  one 
race  to  a-iother. 

**  Hence  we  may  cxpc£l  to  Hnil  poems  among  the  an- 
tiquities of  all  nations,  it  is  probable,  too,  that  an 
extent)  ve  fcarch  would  dilco%’cr  a certain  degree  of  re- 
CcmhUoce  among  all  *hc  mod  ank.  icnt  poetical  pro* 
duwtions,  from  whatever  country  lliey  have  proceed- 
ed. In  a nmilar  Rate  of  manners,  (imilar  obje^ls  and 
.liTions  operating  upon  the  imaginations  of  tmn  will 
amp  their  productions  witli  the  fame  gcueril  cliarac- 
Ur.  Some  diveihty  will,  ;<•  doult,  be  occahuned  by 
climate  and  gemua.  But  mankind  never  bear  fuch  re- 
funbling  features  as  they  do  in  the  beginnings  of 
foclcty.  What  we  c,iU  the.  orutua/  Mn  of  poetry, 
becaufc  the  iarlieit  poctit.'al  productions  have  come  to 
us  from  the- call,  is  probably  no  more  orienuti  than  ©e- 
eicUaial ; it  is  characlcriilital  of  an  egc  ntber  than  a 
country;  and  belongs,  in  fnme  mcafurc,  to  all  n^.tions 
at  a certain  period.  Ol*  this  the  works  of  OilLm  feem 
to  furniih  a remarkable  proof. 

**  He  appears  clearly  to  ii^vc  lived  in  a period  whi»b 
enjoyed  all  the  benefit  I have  juft  now  nicntioned  of 
traditionary  poetry.  The  explo.ti  of  I rnbal,  Tren- 
mor,  and  the  other  ancettorsof  Fiagal,  are  fpokenof 
as  familiarly  known.  Ancient  hard#  are  frequently  al- 
luded to.  in  one  rematkahlc  pillage,  Olfiau  dcftriL<a 
lilmfcif  as  living  in  a fort  of  cL./fical  age,  enlightened 
ly  the  memoiUIs  of  former  times,  conveyed  in  tho 
fonga  of  bards*  and  points  at  a period  of  iifnuraoce 
which  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  tmdition.  Ofli'.n  Ij  m- 
Iclf  appears  to  have  t>ecn  endowed  by  nature  with  ex* 
quifiie  fcnfibiliiy  ; prone  to  that  tender  melancholy 
which  is  fo  often  an  attemlant  on  great  genlur  ; and 
fiifceptible  equdly  of  Itrong  and  of  iuft  emotions. 
He  was  not  only  a profcHed  bard,  but  a warrior  alfo, 
and  the  fon  of  the  moft  renowned  hero  and  prince  of 
K.a  age.  This  fotmed  a conjun^ion  of  cirrumlhnccs, 
uncoQimonty  favourable  Cowards  exalting  the  inugi- 
nation  of  a poet. 

**  The  manners  of  Ofnin's  age  were  favourable  to 
a poetical  gcoius.  Covetoufnefs  and  eficir.ioacy  were 
unknown  1*he  care*  of  men  were  few.  The  great 
•.bje^purfued  by  heroic  fpirits,  was,  • to  receive  their 
fame,*  that  i«,  to  become  worthy  of  being  ctlebrittd 
ia  the fongi  of  bards;  and  * to  have  their  names  ou 
the  four  grey  fioncs.*  I'o  die  utdsmeiitcd  by  a bard, 
Has  deemed  fu  great  a misfortune  as  even  todillurb 
their  ghoRs  in  another  R«te.  In  fuch  tifhcs  as  thefe, 
in  a country  where  poetry  had  leen  fo  long  cultivated, 
and  fo  highly  honoured,  is  It  any  wonder  that  among 
the  race  and  fucccHion  of  bards,  one  Homer  fhould 
arife : a man  who,  endowed  with  a natural  bsppy 
genius  favoured  by  peculiar  advantages  of  birth  and 
condition  : and  meeting  in  the  courfe  of  his  life,  with 
avaridy  of  incidents  proper  to  fire  his  imagination, 
a;id  to  touch  his  heart,  fhould  ituin  a degree  of  emi- 
acBcc  in  poetry,  worthy  to  draw  the  admiratioa  of 
«ore  ie£Lac4  agci  f'* 
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Btfidev,  JiU  comp-ifilloDs,  when  viewed  In  them- 
feivca,  have,  we  arc  told,  all  :he  intcin  J m irkxof  anti- 
quity fo  llrongly  imprefTcd  upon  err*,  that  no  reader 
cl  tade  ^nl  judgment  can  deny  their  tlaim  to  it- 
They  exhibit  fo  lively  a picture  of  cuRomt  which  have 
difappearo.!  for  agcti,  as  could  tc  diawn  only  from 
nuiure  and  real  life.  The  feature*  arc  fo  diftiiKl, 
that  few  portraits  of  the  life  continually  paOtng  be- 
fore u»  ate  found  to  l>e  drawn  with  fo  much  jiktneft- 
The  manners  uniformly  rcUte  to  a very  early  Rage 
of  fociety;  and  no  hint,  no  allufion  to  the  art;« 
cuftoni'’,  or  mannerr.,  of  a more  advanced  period,  ap- 
pears throughout  the  poc.ns.  To  that  dittiniftinn  of 
ranks,  which  is  always  found  in  adult  focietics,  iht 
pott  appears  to  have  been  a petfei^k  Rianger.  The- 
lir-1  heroes  prepare  their  oA'n  repads,  and  indircriml- 
nately  con  Vfceod  to  the  moll  n^enial  fcrvices.  'I'heir 
quairels  ^ife  from  caufes  generally  flight,  but  in  fuch 
a period  extremely  natural.  A rivalfhip  iu  love,  an 
omifGon  at  a fcatl,  or  an  alTrotit  at  a tuumsment,  are 
often  the  foundation  6f  a quarrel  among  fit|g)e  heroes. 
And  the  wars  in  which  whole  tribes  arc  cn^;eJ,  are 
C'-rried  on  with  a view,  not  to  enlarge  tiicir  territory, 
but  to  revenge  perhaps  the  kd'ing  of  a lew  deer  on 
their  mountains,  or  the  taking  fcrcrUy  away  one  of 
their  women.  Their  occupiiion  was  war  aa^l  hunt- 
ing ; and  their  chirf  ambition  was  to  have  thcii  fame 
ia  the  fongi  of  the  barJs. 

Ihc  notions  of  a fut'ire  Rate,  exhibited  in  th  fe 
poems,  arc  like-.vife  llruiigly  marked  w'.th  the  charac- 
ter of  antiquity.  A creed  fo  uncomcnon  that  the  ima- 
gination of  a modern  could  not  be  fuppofni  to  grafo 
fo  ilrong  an  Idea  of  it  from  mere  famy,  is  unifurudy 
fiipportcd  throughout.  This  creed  is  txtiemdy  firopir,. 
but  ad.nirtbly  luited  to  the  time*.. 

The  language  too,  and  the  RrU'^Ittre,  of  thefe  poems, 
bear  the  moil  Rriking  cluira£tert»  of  antiquity.  The 
language  is  bold,  animated,  and  mrtaphuricdi  fuc*t 
as  it  is  fouud  to  t*e  in  all  infant  Rates ; where  the 
words,  as  wtll  a«  the  i.!ea<i  and  objecl*,  mull  he  few ; 
aad  where  tlif  l.'^nguagc,  like  the  imaginatiuiH  ia  Rrong 
and  uadifciplinei.  No  abftra^,  and  lev  geneni,  terms 
appear  i:<  tiie  poems  of  Ullian.  If  objcCla  are  but  in- 
troduced in  a fimile,  they  are  always  particulariacd. 
It  is  **  the  young  pine  of  Inifimna  t*'  it  is  the  bow 
of  the  Ihuwcry  Lena.**  This  charaelcr,  foconfpicuoua 
to  the  pnems  of  OfTian,  is  a Rriking  feature  in  the  lan- 
guage of  all  early  Rates;  whofe  objedi  and  ideas  arc  few 
and  particular,  and  whofe  ordinary  converfation  is  of 
courfe  highly  fii^uralive  and  poetical.  A piAurc,  there- 
fore, marked  with  foeb  Rriking  fc.’ttures,  could  not  be 
drawn  without  an  originaL 

The  whole  texture  of  the  compofition  is  alfo,  like 
the  Unguage,  bold,  nervous,  and  concife  ; yet  always 
plain  and  artlcfs ; without  any  thing  of  that  modern 
xtfioement,  or  elaborate  decoration,  which  attend  the 
advancement  of  literature.  No  foreign  ornaments  are 
hunted  after.  The  wild  and  grand  n iturc  which  lay 
within  the  poet**  view,  is  the  only  fiurcc  from  which 
he  draws  his  ornaments.  Beyond  this  circle,  his  ima- 
gination, though  quick  and  rapid,  fcMom  made  any 
cacurfion.  We  perceive  his  language  always  to  be 
that  of  a perfon  who  fow  and  felt  what  he  deferibes  ^ 
who  bore  a part  ia  the  cxpcditioai  which  he  cele 
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Y)rAte«»  ard  fcvgJt  In  the  hittles  which  he  fine*. 
Such  II  the  nsitutc  ut  the  inttrral  proof  tflduced  in  the 
prefent  cafe*  vs  hit  h mtqtit(fion?Hp  Kai  weight,  and 
that  not  inconfiJeralle  i hnt  unfupported  hy  external 
proofi  or  contrary  to  however  fcicihlc  it  rnny 

he  in  itfelfy  when  cnnfidcred  in  thii  connection,  and 
found  wanting,  it  will  neither  filcnce  the  tucruloui 
fi'eptic,  nor,  io  ttil  pio*  alility,  will  it  ever  cr.nvincC 
ihofe  w lio  have  truth  for  tl-eir  c'hjetl,  and  who  wifh 
fo  ii»veflig?te,  fnc%  if  pcfiiMc,  difeover  it  on  futcr 
proundi.  Internal  preof  of  the  greateft  fervice  in 
a variety  cf  excellent  eaefer  ; bi-t  it  ccr* « in  rather 
av  a ftiecedineum  thaw  «i  iSrecl  evidence  i and  without 
f.  mething  more  to  the  purpotV,  it  m;*y  excite  r.dmi- 
rztion,  but  will  fcldom  enfotee  belief.  Of  the  cufloiri 
«ud  rrennera  cf  ancici  t times,  we  know  tut  little, 
fi;d  of  ihrt  little  wc  have  often  hut  a confofed  return, 
'1  here  is  therefore  rorm  for  genius  and  ability  to  exert 
itftlf  in  dtreifivg  ; and  in  pTcpottior  to  the  drrkncfi 
ih  which  tl  c fubjeft  if  involved,  the  deception  will  ge- 
nerally t<  the  more  cttrplctc,  and  the  fecrct  windingi 
of  error  Kfi  eafy  to  Lc  developed. 

Defliluteof  cxtcritalpicof,  aulhtmicity  tray  appear 
toleptolaUe,  tut  tanret  le  c<rt;:in;  and  in  ftich 
t iictin  flai  tea,  en  n<r<ry  oectfiinr,  ard  crpeciilly  w iih 
refptfl  to  arcirrt  vsiilirgr,  vtt  nay,  wiiht-ut  any  ckf- 
fcrcc  to  truth  or  to  fnind  ita^ening,  give  th<m 
up  as  rpurioufl.  In  ti  c prefent  infiancr,  therefore, 
K is  juft  and  prrper  to  aiM  to  whrt  h?s  been  al- 
ready l:id,  the  more  exterral  end  pcfttive  proofs  cf 
the  aiithcntieity  of  the  potn-s  in  qucllirn,  ly  the 
ftrtngih  or  weakneff  of  whieh  the  fubjeCl  rr.uft  he 
finally  dtterrrined-  if  is  r-hfcived,  therefore,— lliat 
tl  ere  have  been  in  the  HighUndaef  Scotland,  for  fome 
a^es  b:i(k,  a v.ft  irany  pcttr.s  aferibed  to  OfTian: 
'i  fat  ihcfe  poemv  have  hern  held  ih  the  higheft  vene- 
ration, repeated  hy  almoft  ell  prrfoni,  and  on  all  oc-> 
canons.  Thrfe  are  isOs  fo  well  known,  that  no- 
body SI  yet  has  been  hsrdy  enough  to  deny  them. 
1‘here  is  not  an  old  mao  in  the  Highlands,  who  will 
net  declare,  that  he  heard  fuch  pocros  repeated  by  his 
father  and  grandfather,  aa  pieces  of  the  moft  remote 
antiquity.  There  is  not  a diftriCl  in  the  Highlands 
wbcie  there  are  not  many  placer,  waters,  ifles,  caves, 
srd  n.nuntsins,  which  from  time  ImmctnoriAl  sre 
(slled  after  the  namcfl  of  0 dan’s  heroes. — There  is  not 
a lover  of  ancient  tale  or  poetry,  however  illiterate, 
who  is  not  well  acqusinted  with  almoft  every  finglc 
nsme,  chxrrdleT,  and  incident,  irentioned  in  thol^e  tranf. 
latioDS  of  Offisn’s  poems,  which  he  may  have  never 
heard  of.—  Bards,  who  arc  thcmftlvci  feveral  centuries 
old,  quote  ihofe  pccrr.i,  ireiutc  them,  and  refer  to 
them.— The  ordinary  converfstion  and  comparifont  of 
the  Highlanders  ftequer.tJy  allude  to  the  cuilcims  and 
« !tef  n-  chara6ers  mentioned  in  them;— and  many  of  their 
an  ftc^  UP-  meft  con  mon  proverbs,  eftaMifhed  by  the  rnoft  ancient 
d« ufe,  are  linei»  borrowed  from  the  poems  of  Oflhn.*— 
in  'he  “ ancimt  of  the  clans  loaft  of  deriving  their 

^Pk/  f4  r*t»,  pedigree,  each  from  fome  one  of  OfTian’s  heroes  ; — and 
P 9i  94- yS  many  <if  the  figns  armorial  arTumed  by  them,  arc  drawn 
f . ficm  the  feats  aferibed  to  their  picdcceflbr’s  in  thofe 
poemsf. — Manuferipts  are  mentioned,  in  which  fume 
of  thole  have  been  preferred  for  fe-veral  crnturtes|  *, 
and  « lift  of  Living  oaffles,  w different  paru  of  the 
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Highlands,  ia  appealed  to,  as  perfuns  who  ftill  repeat  Ofisa/  ” 
a part  of  thefe  poems  ||.— Wbilrt  Mr  Maepherfon  was*  ’^^*'^ 
engaged  in  the  ersnflation,  many  refpeAable  perfors,^^,^j,J^^ 
gcntleiren  and  clergymen,  avowed  to  the  public,  thsci^gj.  isS- 
thefe  were  Offinn’s  poems,  with  which  they  had  long 
t)ccn  acquainted,  «ii!  that  the  tranftation  was  literal^  ^ 

T his  appenni  alfo  From  the  large  fpectroens  of  the  ori-t.»mev, 
ginala  publiHird  and  rc^pared  by  proper  judges.  Thc/’^**ol^ 
original*  lay  a confideraMc  time  in  the  hands  of 
b<  okiWlcr,  forthc  infpr^ion  of  the  curious ; they  have  * 

hetn  nFurwrrd*  fhown  frrqumtly  to  many  of  the  beftM'#fi/, 
judges,  and  offered  for  publicatroii  if  the  editor  had  <dit. 
been  favemed  with  fiiSfcriptions.  The  editor  of 
the  pamphlet,  in  which  Ihcir  aurhcmicity  ia  atieft- 
ed  1 y many  rcfpcdlsMe  tutrei  of  undoubted  veracity, 
obftrveR,  I'y  way  of  corclufion,  “ that  more  tetti- 
rronics  roi.'ht  have  been  produced  by  a mote  cnlar^^ed 
comfpondence  w iih  the  Highl.''nd  counties:  But  1 
apprehend,  if  any  upology  is  necffTar)’,  it  is  for  pro- 
ducing fo  many  names  in  a queition  where  the  con- 
fcnlin{  fttcnce  of  a whole  country  was,  to  every  un- 
prejudiced perfon,  the  ftrongeft  proof  that  fpurious 
comj^entions,  in  the  name  of  that  country,  had  not 
been  obtruded  upon  the  vorH.”  It  is  Mtewife  ar- 
gued in  fupport  of  the  authenticity  of  thefe  poems, 
tbst  candid,  fccptici,  on  bearing  fome  of  iliem  rc- 
ptatedby  illiterate  ptrfoni,  who  had  never  feen  the 
tranCation,  caufed  them  to  give  the  meaning  of  what 
th<y  repeated,  by  an  rxtciT'pnre  tranftjtion  into  £n- 
glilh,  and  by  this  means  hi*d  all  their  doubts  of  the 
authenticity  of  Oltiaii  removed*.  They  urge  tur-apref. to 
ther,  that  fuch  paffagc-ii  of  Oflian’s  works  as  are  ftiHDr  Percy's 
repeated  by  fome  old  mm,  arc  among  the  mod 
tiful  parts  of  Oflisn’s  poems  j fuch  as  the  battle  of^.^ 

Lora,  the  moft  affeding  parts  of  Csrtbon,  Berratbois, 
the  death  of  Ofcar,  and  Uarthula.  or  the  children  of  ■ 

Ufnotb,  &c.  t which  gives  a credibility  to  his  bring 
equal  to  the  other  parts  of  the  coUrdlion,  none  of  it 
bring  fuperior  to  thefe  in  merit. 

To  thefe  and  the  like  arguments  advanced  in  fup- 
port  of  the  authtuticity  of  the  poems  aferiked  to 
Oflian,  many  obje^ons  haw  been  urged.  'Fhofe  of 
Johnfon  and  his  friend  6haw  sre  univcrfally  known. 

A later  writer  obje^s  to  them  in  the  following 
manner:  No  fragments  of  Britifti  poetry  in  Scodana 
are  to  be  found.  Many  fpecimens  of  Irifh  poetry  in 
Scotland  have  been  publifhed  } but  none  older  eban  a 
ceutury  or  two.  i’laullations  have  alfo  appeared! 
but  in  general,  of  no  fidelity.  Thofe  of  the  poefloa 
aferihed  to  Olfian,  in  paiticular.  have  deferwdly  drawn 
much  of  the  public  attention  j but  they  will  only 
miflead  any  reader  who  wi(he»  to  form  an  idea  of’CeU 
tic  poetry.  He  that  believes  Ofiian  to  have  flourifhed 
about  the  year  )co,  and  his  wiitings  preferred  by  oral 
tradition  for  1460  years,  large  is  Us  faith,  and  be 
mlglit  ir.ove  mountains  1 Gcotiemen  of  the  Htgfalande 
of  Scotland,  with  whom  our  author  converfed  on  the 
fubjed.  sffured  him,  that  they  locked  upoa  nine- 
tenths  of  Mr  Maepherfon’s  work  as  his  own  ; and  up- 
on the  other  tenth,  as  fo  much  changed  by  him,  that 
all  might  be  regarded  aa  his  own  coi'pufitioa.  There 
are  pofitive  evidences,  he  fays,  which  coovioce  bint 
that  not  one  of  the  pocmv  given  to  OCan,  tod  pro* 
bably  sot  one  paflage  of  them,  ia  older  this  the  1 5th 

century. 
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OfiAti.  rentury.  The  very  fird  author  we  know  who  men-  alwr^ys  one  principal  bard,  and  a number  of  dif*  OfliM. 


" tioni  Fingal  is  Barbour,  a Scotch  poet»  who  wrote 
in  I ^7^.  Finj^al  \vm»  an  Irtih  hero  : and  one  Good, 
a fch(«)lmafter  of  Limeric,  fent  fome  account  of  Irc- 
Urtii  to  Camden,  in  X566,  in  which  mention  is  made 
of  Tome  rtraocc  faMcs,  that  the  people  am’ifc  them- 
feWes  with,  about  the  “ giants  /V«  Afac  Ifuy/rf  and 
OtifT  Afae  OJh'm**  of  which  we  lhall  fjjeak  more  lar /cljr 
prefently.  In  the  mean  time,  to  thefe,  and  fuch  like 
obje^iont,  it  has  been  anfwered,  That  poetry  has  been 
cultivated  with  moll  fuccefs  in  the  earlied  Hsges  of  fo« 
ciely  ; that  in  Greece,  Orpheus,  Linus  Hdiod,  and 
Homer,  wrote  their  admirable  poems  fome  ages  before 
any  thing  had  been  written  In  profe  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage ; that  the  book  of  Job,  written  in  a very  early 
peri(^  of  fociely,  is  highly  poetical  { that  among  the 
tribes  of  Lapland  and  America,  there  hsve  been  found, 
tn  the  earticfl  ftate,  fome  excellent  pieces  of  poetry. 
That  the  Caledonians,  in  particular,  hiid  f -me  pci  uliar 
tnftituiions,  which  tended  to  improve  their  poetry: 
their  druids  were  among  the  moft  learned  philofophcrs 
which  perhaps  any  age  or  country  prodiiced : their 
bards  or  poets  were  the  difclplcs  of  thofe  druids,  ani 
were  always  a ftandinr  order,  to  which  none  but  the 
ir.ofl  promiflng  geniufes  were  admitted.  This  Hand- 
ing collcEe  of  poets  was  fumiflied,  not  only  with  the 
fruits  of  their  own  long  ftudy  and  obfervation,  but  al- 
fo  with  as  much  as  merited  to  be  preferved  of  the 
coTipofilions  of  their  predecefTors  in  office,  fince  the 
'*  light  of  the  fong”  lirft  dawned  'I’hcy  had  the 
advantage  of  one  another's  conversation;  which  would 
excite  their  emulatioD.  and  make  them  afplrt  to  emi- 
nence: 'rhey  were  always  prefent,  and  generally  en- 
gaged, in  every  grand  operation  that  was  tranfa^ed  ; 
which  could  not  fail  to  inTpirc  their  mufc  with  the 
truell  poetic  fire. 

The  cafe  of  Offim  was  particularly  favourable.  He 
lived  in  an  age  when  manners  eame  to  a confideraMe 
degree  of  refinement  under  the  care  of  the  hards  and 
druids.  Poetry  in  his  day  wss  confiderably  advanced  ; 
and  the  Imguagc,  though  ftrong  and  figur»iive,  had 
«ndcri»oiie  fome  degree  of  ciiltivatiun,  and  learned  to 
flo  w in  regular  numl^ers,  adapted  to  the  harp,  tlic  fa* 
vourite  inflrument  of  the  times.  As  a prioce  and  a 
wsrrior,  his  mind  miiH  have  been  expanded  .ind  much 
enlarged  by  hi*  exceirfions  to  other  countries.  At 
home  he  had  Ullin,  Alpin,  Carril,  and  Ryno,  to  con- 
nrfe  with  ; all  of  them  poets  of  eminence,  who  would 
have  advanced  him  greatly  by  their  example  and  con- 
YCrfiitioB.  All  thefe  advantages,  meeting  with  a na- 
tive fire  and  enthurnfm  of  genius,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Of- 
fian.  may  well  1^  Tuppofed  to  have  produced  poems 
that  might  challenge  the  veneration  of  ages. 

But  it  it  not  to  their  merit  alone  that  we  owe  the 
prefcrv,uion  of  thefe  poems  fo  long  by  oral  tradition. 
Other  circumfiancci  enneurred  ; of  which,  the  infli- 
tution  of  the  Baxos  defetves  particular  notice.  In  a 
country,  the  only  one  perhaps  in  the  world  in  which 
there  was  slways,  from  the  carlieft  period  almoH  to 
the  prefenl  age,  a Handing  order  of  poets,  we  cannot 
reafunably  be  furprifed,  either  at  finding  excellent 
poems  compofed,  or,  after  being  compofed,  care* 
Hilly  preferred  from  oblivion.  A great  part  of  the 
bnfinef*  of  this  order  was  to  watch  over  the  poems 
of  Ofiian.  In  every  family  of  diHb^ou  there  wai 
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ciples,  who  vied  w'ilh  «ch  other  in  having  thefj 
poems  in  the  greatcH  perfe^ion.  Should  the  inHitu- 
tion  of  the  bards  Lft  for  ever,  tlie  poems  of  O0iau 
could  never  periHi. 

Nor  were  they  only  the  bxrtls  of  great  families  who 
took  an  intcrcH  in  thefe  poems;  the  vaiTiil,  tqually 
fond  of  the  fong  with  his  fuperior,  entatained  bim- 
felf  in  the  fame  maimer.  This,  with  a life  free  from 
care,  a fpirit  unbroken  by  labour,  ami  a fpacc  of  time 
unO’Ciipied  by  any  other -employment  or  diverfitm, 
contributed  to  render  the  Highlindcrs  a nation  of 
fingers  and  ports.  From  fuch  a people,  the  fuperior 
merit  of  Offiin'i  poenm  would  naturally  procure 
every  encouragement,  which  they  always  retained 
a«  long  as  the  manners  of  the  people  remained  on- 
changed. 

Many  other  reafons  confpired  to  preferve  the  poems 
of  Ofllan.  'Plic  martial  and  intrepid  fpirit  which  they 
breathed,  made  it  the  intercH  of  the  chieftains  to  pre- 
ferve them:  the  Hiain  of  juHice,  gcncrofity,  and  hu- 
manity, which  runs  through  them,  recommended  them 
to  the  fuperiiitendants  of  religion,  who  well  knew  bow 
much  the  morals  of  a people  muH  be  ilnAured  with 
thofe  fongi  which  they  arc  continually  repeating,  and 
w'hich  have  all  the  advantages  of  poetry  and  of  mufic. 
In  fuperllkious  ages,  the  people  revered  thefe  poems, 
from  their  being  adireffed  gcncrilly  to  fome  fon  of 
the  rock,"  fuppofcl  to  be  the  tutelar  faint  of  the 
place,  or  the  great  Infh  apaHIc  St  Patrick.  Befidcs, 
every  hill  and  dale  which  the  natives  ci  the  Highlands 
walked  over,  wss  chfllc  ground.  Every  mountain, 
rock,  and  river,  was  immurtalifed  in  the  fong.  This 
fong  would  naturally  be  fuggtHed  by  the  fight  of  ihcfe 
chje^s,  and  every  body  would  hum  it  as  be  walked 
along.  All  the  proverbs  and  cuHoms  to  which  thefe 
poems  gave  rife,  would  operate  in  the  fame  manner. 
The  fon  would  afk  what  they  meant,  and  the  father 
would  repeat  the  fnng  from  which  they  were  t^ken. 
The  diHiuifl  and  nnfu^ued  Hate  io  which  the  Hlgli- 
Ixndcrs  remained  for  fo  Longa  courfc  of  ages,  every 
clan,  one  generation  after  another,  inhaUtiiig  the  fame 
valley,  till  tmvaids  the  prefent  century,  contributed 
much  to  preferve  their  traditions  and  their  poems ; 
and  the  conilont  and  general  cuHom  of  repeating  thefe 
in  the  wintcraights,  kept  them  UA'ays  alive  in  their 
remembrance. 

I'o  thefe  caufes  and  cuHoms  the  prefervatlon  of 
OHian's  poems,  for  fo  many  ages,  has  been  aferibed. 
But  thefe  caufes  .ind  cutlomsbave  ceafed  to  exIH;  and 
the  poems  of  Olfian,  of  courfc,  have  ccifcd  to  be 
repeated —Within  a century  bick,  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  have  undergone  a greater  revolution  than  it 
had  done  for  ten  before  thit  period.  With  a quicker 
pace  the  feudal  fyllem  vaniihed  ; property  fiu^uated; 
new  laws  and  new  cuHoins  iUot  in,  and  fupplanted 
the  old  : and  all  this,  with  fuch  fuddrn  and  fuch 
videni  convulfions,  as  may  well  account  for  the  fiiaking 
of  a faliric  which  had  Hood  fo  many  ages,  that  it 
feemed  to  have  bidden  defiance  to  all  the  injuries  of 
time.  Even  fince  Mr  Mnepherfon  gatlicred  the  poems 
in  his  collcdion,  the  amufements,  employmeuts,  aod 
txHe  of  the  Highlanders  are  much  altered.  A greater 
attention  to  commerce,  agriculture,  and  paHurage,  has 
quite  cngroiTed  that  p2tii.-il  attectioo  which  was  paid, 
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evfn  tVcfl,  to  the  fonaf  of  the  ' arf!.  In  twenty  year* 

' ■ * ^ rence,  if  maDneti  continue  (o  chanqc  fo  fatl  as  they 
do  at  prefenti  the  faiuteft  traces  will  fcarcc  be  found 
of  thofe  tales  and  poem*.  “ Ofliin  himfclf  is  the  lail 
of  his  race ; and  he  too  Ihali  Toon  be  no  more,  for 
his  ^rcy  tranches  arc  already  flrcwed  on  all  the 
winds." 

Amonjj  the  caufes  which  make  thefc  poems  Tanifh 
fo  rapidly,  poverty  and  the  iron  roii  (houU  come  in 
for  a large  n»ai».  From  the  baneful  fiiade  of^  ihofe 
munUrert  9/  mufet  the  light  of  the  fong  murt  fall 
retire.  No  other  reafon  needs  be  given  why  the  pre- 
fent  Highlanders  neglect  fo  much  the  fongs  of  their 
father#,— Once,  the  humble,  but  happy  vafTal,  fat  at 
hise%fe»  at  the  foot  of  his  gr*y  r«Kk  or  green  tree. 
Few  were  his  wants,  and  fewer  0111  his  enrea  ; for  he 
behcM  his  herds  fportio<  around  him.  on  h/s  then  un* 
meafured  mountain.  He  hummed  the  careiefj  fong, 
t'td  tuned  hit  harp  with  joy,  while  hit  foul  in  filcnce 
blcflcd  his  children.— Now,  we  were  going  to  draw  the 
comparifon : 

■ ■ Jed  Cynthiai  aurem 
Velltt  et  adm^nuU. 

It  is  more  aprceablc  to  remafk,  as  snnthcr  caufc  for 
the  neglect  of  ancient  poems  and  traditions,  the 
growth  of  induHry,  which  fills  up  all  the  blanks  of 
time  to  more  advantage,  and  efpecialty  the  increafe 
of  more  ufeful  knowledge.  —But  above  all,  the  cx- 
tin^ion  of  the  order  of  the  bards  hailcned  the  cata* 
ftrophe  of  Offian's  poems.  By  a happy  coin<.ideQce 
Mnepherfon  overtook  the  very  lad  that  remained  of 
this  order,  (Macvmrich,  bard  to  CtanronalJ),  and 
got  hit  treafure.  'Fhis  faft  (with  the  red  look  fur- 
nilhed  by  Mr  M.icdonald  of  Croldart,  and  fnme  other 
) accounts  for  Mr  Marpheeftm's  having  found 
thefe  poems  in  greater  numlicr  and  perfedUan  than 
they  could  ever  Hncc  be  met  with.  'Idle  tragment4, 
however,  which  have  lincc  betn  gathered,  give  a ere* 
dibility  to  every  tiiinf^  that  has  been  faid  of  the  ori* 
giral  grandeur  of  the  building. 

Although  this  difquirition  has  already  extended  to 
a length  which  readers  not  partial  to  Scotliih  antiqui* 
tics  w'ill  pethaps  think  too  great,  wc  cannot  difmifB 
it  without  obferving,  that  Fingal  and  OfFan  have  been 
claimed  by  the  Irifli  as  well  as  by  the  Caledonians. 
On  this  double  claim,  as  well  as  on  the  controverfy 
concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  pocm«,  there  is 
fo  mii«h  candour  and  good  fenfe  in  tlic  following  re- 
marks of  T,  F-  Hill,  published  in  the  53d  volume  of 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  that  we  cannot  deny  our* 
f>*lves  the  plcafurc  of  rriaking  them  conclude  the  ar< 
tide. 

Mr  Hill  travelled  through  the  Highlands  of  Scot* 
land  during  the  fummer  months  of  1780.  He  Teems 
to  have  been  very  ardent  in  his  inquiries  concerning 
Onian.  and  to  have  condufled  thofe  inquiries  with 
great  judgment.  The  confequenee  was,  that  he  re- 
ceived diiferent  acc  ^unts  in  difTcrent  plsces,  and 
picked  up  various  Tonga  relating  to  Fingal  and  bis 
heroes. 

**  From  this  colleAion,  it  is  evident  (he  fays)  that 
there  arc  many  traditional  fongs  prefcrvetl  in  the  High- 
kindr  relating  to  Fingal  and  his  beroev,  ai  well  as  to 
dcTcral  other  fuhjed^.s.  It  is  alfo  evident,  that  thefe 


fongs  contain  portions  of  ilje  very  poem  pntlilhei  by  CfTsn. 
Mr  Maepherfon  and  Mr  Smith,  under  the  name  of  “ v ■" 
Ojtan.  \Vc  may  therefore  jufUy  corudude,  that  thofe 
poems  arc  not  wholly  the  forgery  of  their  editors,  but 
compiled  at  leaf!  from  original  fungi.  I by  no  means 
think  it  worth  niy  while  to  notice  the  various  concef- 
Foni  ill  favour  of  this  conclulion,  whlth  the  minor 
antagonifts  of  Oilian  have  of  late  t>een  forced  to  m?ke. 

1 myfclf  have  given  proofs  of  it,  which  need  I hope 
DO  external  confirmation.  To  thefe  proofs  might  be 
added,  that  1 met  with  many  tr?iditioiul  prefervera 
of  thefe  furnts,  in  every  different  part  of  the  High- 
lands: fume  of  whom,  cTpcclaliy  in  Argylcfhire,  Lo- 
chaber,  and  on  the  reft  of  the  weftern  coaft,  were 
faid  to  pzyffcfs  various  poems  attributed  to  Ofijian,  al- 
though I had  neither  Icifure  nor  op|hutiinity  to  col- 
let copies  from  thcm.<~  But  enough  has  already 
been  faid  on  this  fubje^l,  If  my  teflimony  dcfervcvte- 
ga*^- 

**  Thefe  priociplcf  being  efiatli'hed,  it  remains  to  be 
confidcred  how  far  the  poems  publilhed  by  Maepher- 
fon and  Smith  deferve  to  be  confidcred  as  the  works 
of  OfTiaii. 

“ The  fonga  atlriSuted  to  that  l«rd,  which  contain 
pafiages  of  the  Ofiian  of  Maepherfon  and  Smith,  arc 
by  no  means  uniformly  confiflenl  w'ith  Uic  poems  in 
which  the  parallel  paffagei  arc  found,  but  frequently 
relate  to  different  events,  and  even  contain  different 
circumfiances.  From  hence  it  fL-ems  tnoll  pr®bah.le, 
that  Mr  Maepherfon  and  Mr  Smith  compiled  their 
pnhticalions  from  tbafe  parts  uf  the  Highland  fongs 
wiiich  they  mofk  approved,  combining  them  into  fucH 
forms  a#  according  to  their  ideas  were  motl  excellrni, 
and  preferving  the  old  names  and  the  leading  events. 

In  this  procefs  they  were  fupported  and  encouraged 
by  the  variety  of  fongs  preferved  in  the  Highlairds 
upon  the  fame  fubje^l,  and  by  the  varioua  modes  in 
which  the  fame  event  is  related.  Mr  Maepherfon 
may  Indeed  have  MSS.  of  all  the  poem'  he  has  pub. 
liihed;  which  MSS.  may  either  have  keen  coraipiled 
by  himfelf,  or  by  fomc  former  coUcAor  ; or  they  may 
poffibly  contain  entire  poems  really  ancient.  But  Mr 
Smith  has  hondlly  acknowledged,  that  he  faimfeU* 
compiled  his  OHian  in  the  manner  above  deferibed. 

* z\ftcT  the  materials  were  colleAcd  (fays  he),  the 
next  labour  was  lo  compare  (he  different  editions  ; to 
ffrike  off  fevrral  parts  that  were  iiianifefUy  fpiirious; 
to  bring  together  fome  epltodcs  that  appeared  to  have 
a relation  to  one  another,  though  repeated  feparatrly; 
and  rcilore  to  their  proper  plates  fomc  incidents  that 
feemed  to  have  run  from  one  poem  into  another: — 
and  hence  it  was  unavoidably  neceffary  to  tbinw  in 
fometimes  a few  lines  or  fentenccs  to  Join  Tome  of 
the  epifodes  together.  — 1 am  fcnfible  ihst  the  form 
of  thefe  poems  is  confideiably  altered  from  what  ia 
found  in  any  oae  of  the  editions  from  which  they 
are  compiled.  They  have  aifuroed  fomewhat  more  of 
the  appearance  of  regularity  and  art— than  that  bold 
and  irregular  nunner  in  which  they  are  originally 
delivered.' 

“ Mr  Smith  alfo  fpcaka  of  the  OiFan  of  Mr  Maepher- 
fon in  a f>mewbac  fimiUr  manner : * That  we  have 
not  the  whole  of  the  poems  of  Oilian,  or  even  of  the 
colleAion  tranfiated  by  Mr  Maepherfon,  we  allow  : 
yet  ffill  we  have  many  of  them,  aod  of  almoff  all  a 
6 part 
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0^*1)  part.  Tli(  I'uildin]^  i«  not  entire^  but  we  have  Aill 
— the  arT?nd  ruint  of  it.*  • 

**  Wliat  portion,  therefore,  of  the  Oflha  of  Mjc- 
pherfon  and  Smith  it  ori^iual,  no  man  can  determine 
except  thcmi'clvca.  Smith  indeed  (ays,  that  he  has 
mtntinncd  aU  hit  wuutrm!  alterations,  trintpofitlons, 
•r.d  additions,  in  hit  notes ; and  that,  f«r  dr  myi 
he  wa.;(ruided  in  them  by  the  SgeuUchdt,  or  tr^ilion* 
ary  tales  accompanying  the  fonge;  but  there  arc  few 
fucb  notet  in  hit  book,  and  perliapt  as  few  fart;  Sgru- 
Iscbds  in  the  mouths  of  the  Highlanders.  In  Mac* 
pberfun  and  Smith  aUo  wc  fee  thefe  poems  dlvcllcd  of 
their  idiomatic  peculiarities  and  fabulout  ornaments ; 
which  renders  it  impofliblc  to  difeover  what  manners 
and  opioioni  are  rcaJiy  ancient,  and  what  arc  of  mo 
dem  invention.  Vet  it  it  remarkable,  that  in  fplte  of 
all  the  objrdiont  to  their  authenticity,  neceffarUy  pro- 
duced by  fucb  a treatment  of  them,  they  ftitl  poilefs 
an  internal  evidence  of  originality  which  has  enabled 
them  hitherto  to  withiUml  all  the  torrent  of  oppoii- 
fion. 

**  The  OfHan  of  Maepherfon  and  Smith  appears 
therefore  to  be  a mutilated  work,  even  though  wc 
ihould  fuppofe  that  the  fongi  they  oiiginaliy  compiled 
from  were  the  umluubted  works  of  that  cclebiatcd 
bard.  But  this  is  far  trom  being  the  cafe  | for  even 
allowing  that  an  OlTnn  ever  exitted  and  wrote,  yet 
time  mud  have  introduced  fuch  material  changes  in  his 
works,  if  preftrved  merely  by  tradition  during  fo  long 
a period,  that  their  own  author  would  hardly  know 
them  again.  I think  it  however  doubtful,  whether 
fuch  a being  as  OlTtan  ever  appeared  in  the  world. 

**  AU  the  fongs  which  I met  with  in  the  Highlands 
relative  to  the  Fcinne  or  Ftngalians  were  attributed  to 
OfTian : hia  name  feems  merely  a common  tide,  which 
is  afcrilied  to  all  the  poetic  annals  of  his  race. 

**  From  thefe  coiifiderations,  we  feem  aiithorircd 
finally  to  conclude,  that  the  OHian  of  Marpherfon  and 
Smith  ii  a mutilated  compilation  from  Flighland  fungs, 
aferited  indeed  to  that  bard,  yet  vtry  little  likely  to 
be  bis  compofition.  Out  of  thefe  they  fcic^ed'the 
beft  parts,  and  reje^led  fuch  a*  they  thought  might 
diferedit  the  cbara^cr  of  Highland  antiquity  ; attri' 
bating  them  to  later  times,  and  the  ignorant  bards  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Perhaps  «rven  the  works  of 
Homer  himfelf,  which  had  (o  many  different  edition*, 
vtry  confiderabiy  varying  fiom  ta^h  other,  were  com* 
piled  hy  a foreewhat  fimilar  procefs  from  the  ancient 
Greek  foogt. 

*•  Anoiherquefiion  remains  to  be  oonfHlered:  Whe- 
ther thefe  fongs  are  the  cumpoiitionsoi  the  Highlands 
or  of  Ireland  i and.  Whether  Oflian  was  an  Iriih  or  a 
Caledonian  Scot  ? It  is  my  opinion,  that  the  fungs  in 
this  culledtion  evidently  maiiifdl  a conneedion  with 
Irehnd,  though  their  traditional  prefervation  in  Scot- 
land has  fometimes  introduced  the  name  of  Scuthad 
in  its  death  Oue  of  their  principal  pcrfotngei  is  St 
Patrick,  che  peculiar  apoAlc  of  Ireland,  which  alone 
feems  fuillcicot  tu  mark  their  ortgiu  (a).  If  there* 


fore  wc  may  reafon  from  a part  to  the  whole,  it  is  Olliii. 
jull  to  conclude,  that  all  the  other  fonga  preferved  in  '■ 
the  HighUnds  relative  to  the  Fingaliaos  arc  alfo  Iriib. 

'Fhcy  arc  wholly  confined  to  the  weftern  coaft  of  the 
Highlands,  uppofite  Ireland  ; and  the  very  traditions 
of  the  country  themfeives  acknowledge  the  Fingalians 
to  be  urtgin^dly  Irifh.  The  genealogy  of  Fingal  was 
there  given  me  as  follows:  Fioa  Mac  Coul,  Mac 
Traihal,  Mac  Arfiit  RIogh  Erin,  or  king  of  Ireland  ( 
thus  attributing  the  ot  igin  of  hii  race  to  the  Irtfh.  I 
am  iocliocd  to  believe  that  thefe  notions  about  Fingal 
were  Common  to  the  Scots  in  the  mo(l  ancient  titnev 
aud  brought  by  them  from  Ireland  to  Scotland,  the 
hereditary  fuperltition  of  both  races;  for,  notwitb* 
nanciing  it  may  appear  moA  probable  that  Ireland 
ihould  receive  colonies  from  Scotland  than  the  coa- 
trary,  we  have  direct  hlAoric  evidences  that  Scotland 
received  them  from  Ireland;  and  do  bare  thcorcria 
probability  deferves  to  be  oppofed  to  the  pofitivc  af* 
fertiont  of  birtory. 

With  regard  to  the  Erfe  manuferipts,  about  which 
fn  much  has  !»ecn  faid,  it  becumci  me  to  acknowledge, 
that  1 have  never  feeo  enough  of  them  to  give  any 
decided  upinioii : tbofe  which  1 have  feen  induce  me 
to  think  they  principally  owe  ihcir  exillence  to  Ire- 
land. 

•*  I fliall  not  repeat  what  others  have  (aid  to  prove 
the  Fing^dians  Irifii ; though  the  conuedion  of  Fingal 
with  Ireland  hai  been  already  w^mly  averted. 

but  an  unnoticed  though  curious  paffage  in 
Camden  affords  us  the  moil  remarkable,  and  perhaps 
the  moA  convincing,  proof  that  Fingal  is  an  Iriib  hero, 
which  demonilrates  at  IcaA  that  he  was  indifputably 
ilaimcd  by  the  Irifh  aoo  years  ago.  Ills  contained  in 
an  extract  (already  mentioned)  made  by  Camden,  from 
an  account  of  the  manners  of  the  imivc  Iriih,  writuia 
by  one  Go.^d,  a fchoolmailer  at  l.imerick,  in  156^. 

* They  thick,*  fays  hr,  ^caking  of  Ireland  aud  its 
inhabitants,  * the  fouls  01  the  dcctafcd  arc  in  cot^- 
munion  with  famous  men  of  thofe  places,  of  whom 
they  retain  many  (lories  and  fonneta;  as  of  the  giants 
kin-Mac-Huyle,  Oiker-Mac-Ofshin,  or  Ofshin-Mac- 
Owun  ; aod  they  fay,  through  illufion,  that  they  often 
fee  them.* 

“ The  very  material  importance  of  this  curious  paf- 
fage, with  relation  to  the  prefenl  fubje-^,  it  is  uimc- 
edfary  to  uige;  for  every  eye  muft  fee  it.  Wc  alfo 
obtain  from  it  new  information  in  rcfpet't  to  the  lall 
part  of  the  hiflory  of  Fingal  and  his  heroes ; as  it 
enables  us  to  deterniinc  wdio  they  were,  with  a preci- 
fioii  which  muA  otherwife  have  been  waating,  to  com- 
plete theie  rvmarkis  on  the  Highland  fongs. 

**  The  lln.fuUr  agreement  of  tins  paffage  with  the 
accounts  uf  Offun  which  were  taught  rr.c  in  Scotland 
is  worthy  particular  remark ; it  confixms  them  even 
in  the  mod  novel  and  peculiar  iiiAanccs.  The  Fitiga* 

Itari*  were  generally  reprefented  as  giants  t but  the 
moil  remarkable  concurrence  is  in  the  nnylhulugic  cha- 
racter attributed  by  both  to  Fingal,  Ofeor,  and  Ofliin. 

3X2  in 


(a)  **  The  Scots  indeed  lay  claim  to  the  birth  of  St  Patrick,  and  boaA  alfo  hit  burial-place.  CMnden,  edit. 
Gihfon,  1695,  pp  921,  1014.  And  fo  alfo  do  the  Britons,  i$.  p.  631,  1014;  but  his  life  and  miracles  all 
agree  to  attribute  to  Ireland.  !■  Cough*t  editioo  of  Camden,  the  account  of  St  Patricia  is  io  vol.  iii. 
f*  6i2,  61S-  See  pATAiCK  (St). 
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Oflian.  In  prrof  of  this,  I Have  to  obfervf,  that  Mac  Nab 
“ » (IcfciibcJ  Finpal  aa  the  Ovlin  of  the  Scots,  and  that  a 
foog  cailed  Umigb  OJJian  evidenlljr  fpeaka  of  l»m  aa 
fuch.  This  curious  pafTaji^e  reprefents  him  (xaAiy 
in  the  fame  charafleri  a kero  v^th  vhom  the  fplrita 
of  the  dcceafid  are  in  communion,  who  is  their  chief* 
tain,  and  the  lord  of  their  fealla.  The  f^uds  of  all  the 
nortltern  natioRS  feem  to  have  been  of  thia  clafs ; 
mighty  heroes,  efttemed  once  to  have  been  invincible 
on  earth,  thongli  perhaps  not  ever  Ari«5Uy  men,  nor 
Tct  conlbntly  regarded  aa  giants.  Such  arc  Odin, 
Thor,  and  the  other  Teutonic  goda ; fuch  ate  Fingal, 
Ofcar,  and  the  reA  of  the  Fingaliaas  among  the  an> 
cienl  Scots;  fuch  alfo  arc  Herculea,  Bicchtu,  and 
even  Jupiter  himfelf,  with  all  his  foni  and  daughters, 
among  the  original  Greeks,  a people  who  agreed  in 
many  particulars  with  our  own  anccAora  in  northern 
Europe.  The  notions  entertained  about  ghoRa,  as  an 
intermediate  order  of  beings  between  men  and  divi- 
nities, endowed  with  feme  (hare  of  power  to  do  evil, 
is  alfo  remarkably  congruous  with  this  mythology. 

**  As  Fingal  w^s  a divine  hero,  fo  Oflian  feems  to 
have  been  a divine  bard.  Some  of  the  gods  of 
tlic  Teutons  were  bards  in  like  manner:  the  god 
Niord  end  his  w'lfe  Skada  quarrelled  in  elegant 
verfe  of  their  own  compcfitioii ; and  Odin  is  the  re- 
lator of  his  own  Kdda.  Apollo,  the  poetic  deity  of 
Greece,  iikeyi'ifc  fuiig  the  hillory  of  h»s  fcllow-dritici 
to  men  on  earth,  as  well  as  Orpheus  his  fon.  The 
bards  and  traditional  prefervers  of  fongs  in  Scotland 
Mild  Ireland  have  ever  been  fond  of  aferibing  all  an- 
cient porms  to  this  OfTian,  and  cfpccially  thufe  relating 
to  liis  own  race ; and  from  this  caafe  the  poems 
aferibed  to  OHian  are  become  fo  voluminous.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  had  a Hmilar  ciiRom  of  aferibing 
their  works  to  Hermes : •> 

mviy  oatjm  rm 

fayi  Jamblichus,  S.  I.  c.  i.  which 
rendered  the  Hermetic  w'riiings  equally  voluminous. 
The  Egyptians,  who  pofreHed  the  art  of  writing,  de- 
pofitcd  their  works  in  the  adyta  of  their  temples  ; aa 
the  Arabians  depofited  their  poems  of  old  in  the 
tempde  of  Mecca:  tot  bccaufe  the  Egyptians  affixed 
to  them  no  auihor*s  name,  excqjt  that  of  Hermes, 
to  him,  as  to  the  Scottilh  ORian,  almoft  all  the  na- 
tional literature  was  attributed  by  religious  flattery. 

“ I finccrcly  wilh,  that  fome  gentleman  pofTefled  of 
adequate  abilities  and  acquaintance  srith  the  Erfe 
language,  would  undertake  to  collc£l  lliefc  OlTianic 
fongs  in  their  fimple  original  Rate  ; as  they  undoubt- 
edly contrin  much  curious  knowledge,  accumulated  in 
the  various  ages  through  which  they  have  dtfeended 
to  us,  and  would  proba!>ly  afford  much  new  informa- 
tion on  fubiedts  at  prefent  very  ill  un  lcrRood.  I own, 
however,  that  1 Ihould  rather  choofe  to  feck  for  them 
in  IrcUnd  than  in  Scotland  ; but  neither  country 
fhould  be  unexplored. 

“ After  having  thus  freely,  though  1 hope  not  un- 
candidly,  dilivercd  my  feniimetits  on  the  Offian  of 
Mr  Maepherfon,  it  becomea  me  to  acknowledge  royfclf 
dciply  indebted  to  it  for  the  pleafure  in  pcrufal  It  has 
Ircquently  afforded  me.  1 am  willing,  and  indeed 
happy,  thus  publicly  to  declare  myfelf  a warm  ad- 
mirer of  it  as  a literary  compoGtion.  The  novelty  of 
iu  manner,  of  its  ideas,  and  of  the  objects  it  defcribei^ 


added  to  the  Rrength  and  brilliancy  of  genius  which  Offifieatioa. 
frequently  appears  in  it,  have  enabled  me  to  read  it  - » 
with  more  delight,  and  to  return  to  it  more  frequemty, 
than  almoR  any  other  work  of  modem  times.  And 
let  it  be  regarded  in  what  light  it  may,  the  praife  of 
elegant  fcleftion  and  compoGtion  certainly  belongs  to 
its  editor.  If  I had  not  entertained  thefe  opinions  of 
its  merit,  1 fhould  never  have  taken  fo  much  pains  to 
inveRigatc  its  authenticity  ; nor  indeed  can  I believe, 
if  the  general  opinion  had  not  concurred  with  mine, 
that  the  world  would  ever  have  walled  fo  much  time  in 
difputing  about  it.*' 

OSSIFlCA'riON,  in  the  nnimal  oeconomy,  the 
formation  of  the  bones,  but  more  particulaily  the 
conrerGon  of  pans  n.tturally  foft  to  the  harinefa  and 
conGRency  of  bones.  Bones,  Dr  Drake  contends,  are 
formed  out  of  themoR  comminute  or  broken  parti  of  the 
blood;  Gnce  wc  fee  that  the  blood  of  old  men,  which 
by  a long  courfe  of  circulation  becorr.es  in  a manner 
unGt  for  the  common  office  of  nutrition,  will  however 
olllfy,  and  convert  into  bones,  many  of  the  tendona 
and  ligaments,  and  oen  the  coats  of  the  veflets  them- 
feivci,  whofc  fuhRaiice  being  next  to  the  bones  the 
rooft  compact,  admits  only  of  the  fmalUil  pa'^ticlcs  of 
the  blood,  which  therefore  fooneft  becor^ie  ofTcooj,  as 
they  are  frequrntly  feund.  Dr  Ne/bil’s  opinion  of  of- 
ftficatioD  is,  that  in  the  blood,  or  a fluid  fecrcted  from- 
it,  there  is  an  oflifying  juice,  having  particles  which 
arc  not  apparent  : that  whenever  nature  defigns  an  of- 
liGcaiion  between  membranes,  or  within*  a cartilage, 

(he  occaGons  a marc  than  ufual  afflux  of  this  fluid ; 
which  fo  much  diilcndi)  the  veffcls  which  were  before 
inviGblc,  as  to  make  them  capable  of  receiving  the  red 
globules  of  blood,  which  is  always  to  be  feen  near  to 
the  place  where  ofliGcation  is  begun.  In  this  Mood, 
gritty  bony  particles  may  be  felt  by  the  point  of  a knife, 
which  have  been  formed  J>y  the  attradioo  and  cohcGon 
of  the  particles  of  the  olTitying  juice  obRruded,  along 
with  the  other  groffer  fluida,in  the  beginning  of  the  vet- 
fell  prepared  to  receive  refluent  juices.  The  !)lood  be- 
ing capable  of  forming  Gne  membranes,  the  membra- 
nous parts  of  a bone,  which  ai^l  as  a gluten  to  keep  th  :fe 
panicles  and  Gbres  together,  if  there  he  any  fuch,  that 
do  not  arife  from  the  coats  of  Its  vefTcls,  are  produced 
by  a coheGon  round  the  cTCUcenus  psitlcles  of  a p.irt 
ol  the  fluid,  in  wliich  they  were  generated  and  coa- 
tained.  'I'bus  the  membranes  of  cartilages  (erve  as  a 
bed  between  or  within  which  the  bony  particles  are 
depoGted,  or  (hoot ; but  without  any  intermixture  of 
the  particles  of  the  bone  and  caitilagc,  or  continuation 
of  the  fibres  of  the  one  fubRince  to  ihofe  of  the  other, 
as  is  evident  in  cartilages  containing  bones  kept  long 
enough  in  water,  and  then  (lit ; for  the  bone  will,  at 
foon  as  the  large  vcffVls  that  enter  its  ftibR?uce  arc  dt-  ' 

viied,  (lipaseaGly,  and  perhaps  eaGer,  from  it  than 
an  acorn  docs  out  of  its  cup  : and  there  is  a fmoothnefs 
and  polith  of  the  parts  of  both  cartilage  and  bone, 
which  (how  there  is  no  conjim6dion  of  the  Glares  of  the 
two  fubtlances.  While  the  bones  are  increaGng  with- 
in cartiUges,  the  caitllages  are  extended  and  fpread 
out ; by  which,  with  the  prxffurc  which  they  fuffer, 
and  the  great  influx  of  various  fluids,  and  the  nutriti- 
ous matter  being  hindered  to  flow  freely  into  them, 
they  deerrafe  continually,  and  at  laRmay  truly  be  fa<d 
to  be  entirely  iIcRroyed.  Dr  Buddeus  endeavours  to 

prove. 
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CWr^wn  lhat  pretern^turai  oiTificationf^  which  are 
b cotnmonly  faid  to  be  iormeil  in  different  parta  of  the 
, f body^  do  not  dcfervc  that  name  » for  that  thcfe  hard 
’ fubftancea  ha»c  fcarcc  any  other  properties  of  bone  ex- 
cept wbiccncfs  and  hardoefs. 

OSSIFRAGUMf  in  botiny,a  name  jfiven  by  Bar- 
tholinui,  and  foine  other  writers,  to  a kind  of  grafs 
which  grows  in  Tome  parts  of  Norway.  It  comes  up 
early  in  the  fpn'ng,  before  any  other  graf»,  and  the 
cattle  are  tempted  to  cat  it ; but  it  emaciates  them, 
and  reoders  them  bckly  : their  back  bonci.  become 
prrtuber^nl  if  they  feed  on  it  for  any  time  : and  their 
Ugs  fo  weak  that  they  can  hurdly  go.  'I'he  remedy 
among  the  country  people,  which  is  a very  cuiiotu 
one,  is  this:  They  collect  the  bones  of  difTercnt  ani- 
mals, and  break  them  into  fmaU  pieces.  The  cattle 
greedily  devour  this  fort  of  food  when  offered  them  in 
this  diieafe,  and  there  follows  a fort  of  drivelling  at  the 
mouth  for  a confi  lerable  time,  after  which  they  become 
perfcftly  well.  It  is  pofljhlc  there  may  be  much  abfur- 
dity  in  this  ilory.  1 he  kingdom  of  Norway  is  full  of 
mines,  and  the  effluvia  of  thefc  m<<y  be  the  occabon  of 
the  cattles  illnefs,  and  the  ccafing  of  thefe  effluvia 
their  cure  ; for  tt  is  not  probable  that  cither  of  tliefe 
cffeAs  Ihoutd  be  swing  to  the  grafs  or  the  bones. 

OSSORY,  the  weti  divifion  of  t^cenVeounty  in 
Ireland. 

OssokY  (Bale  bilhop  of).  See  Bale. 

OSSUNA,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of  An- 
daluHa  in  Spain*  with  an  univerlity,  an  hofpital,  and 
the  title  of  a duchy.  N.  l.at.  37.  8.  W.  Long.  4.  iS. 

OSTADE  (Adrian  Van), an  eminent  Dutch  painter 
born  at  Lubcc  in  161O.  He  was  a difciple  of  Francis 
Hald,  in  whofe  fchool  Brouwer  was  cotemporary  with 
Hid,  wliere  they  comraded  an  intimate  friendfuip. 
The  fubJcAs  of  his  pencil  were  always  of  a low  kind, 
he  having  nearly  the  fame  ideas  a»  Tcniera;  diverting 
himfelf  with  downs  ani  drunkards  in  Hablcs,  alc- 
houfes,  and  kit-henr.  His  pidurcs  are  fo  tranfparcnt 
and  highly  finiffled,  lhat  they  have  the  polifh  and  ludre 
of  enamel:  they  have  frequently  a force  fuperior  to 
Tcniera  ) yet  it  were  to  be  wilheJ  that  be  had  not  de- 
hgned  bis  hgiires  fo  fhort.  He  is  perliaps  one  of  the 
Dutch  mallei  s who  heft  undcrft«iod  ilie  tlAaro  ci/cy/vf 
and  he  w«s  often  employed  to  paint  n;rurrs  forthe  ! elt 
Uaclfcape-paioters  of  bis  countiymen.  Pie  died  in 
1O85.  His  woiks*  tfpecially  thofe  of  his  befl  time 
and  manner,  are  very  fcarcc ; fo  that  when  thry  are  to 
be  purchafed.  no  price  is  thought  too  much  for  them. 
His  prints  etched  by  himfelf,  large  and  fmall,  confiff 
of  C4  pieces. 

ObTALRIC,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Cat*iUviia.  It 
hsd  a lirorg  cafUe,  but  was  taken  by  l!ie  French  and 
demolilhed  in  It  is  fe.ited  on  the  river  Tordeia, 

in  £.  Long.  2.  45.  N.  Lat.  24.  44. 

OSTENI),  a very  Itrong  fca  port  town  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  Auftrian  Flanders,  with  a good  h.ir* 
hour  and  a magnili^ene  town-heuf,*.  It  is  not  very 
large,  but  it  is  well  foitified.  It  was  much  more  con- 
hderable  before  the  long  litge  of  tlte  Spaniards,  which 
continued  Ifom  i6ci  to  i<^>04,  when  it  was  almolt  en- 
tirely rcdtaccd  to  alhes.  The  Dutch  loA  39,000  men, 
and  the  Spaniards  80,000.  Ifabelli  Eugenia,  gover- 
aaate  of  the  Nttherhods,  made  a vovv  the  would  uit 


fitift  her  fmock  before  O.lend  furrenilered  ; but  before  OileocoUt, 
the  town  was  taken  it  had  greatly  changed  its  colour*  ^ ^ 

However,  the  ladies  of  the  court,  to  keep  her  in 
countenance,  h.id  theirs  dyed,  that  they  might  be  like 
lhat  of  their  mlltrefs.  This  place  was  taken  by  the 
Dutch  in  171:6,  but  refto.ed  to  the  empeiurin  1724, 
when  an  Eatl  India  company  was  eflablilhed  here,  but 
entirely  fuppreffed  by  treaty  in  1731.  It  was  t»keo 
by  the  French  in  Augull  1745,  aner  ten  days  fivge, 
but  rendered  back  by  the  treaty  of  Aix'U-Chapcile. 

It  was  lately  over-run  by  the  French  Republicans,  wiih 
Dumouricr  at  their  head,  but  was  quickly  recovered 
by  the  jmi£Iion  of  the  allies,  and  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Emperor.  It  was  thought  to  be  In  extreme 
danger  after  the  unfortunate  affair  at  Dunklrkf  ; but  fSeptem- 
that  ilorm  having  blown  over,  it  appears  now  to 
perfectly  fale.  It  is  ten  miles  W.  of  Bruges,  eight 
N.  £.  of  Newport,  22  N.  E.  of  Dunkirk,  and  60 
N.  W.  of  BruCels.  E,  Long.  3.  1.  N.  Lat.  51.  14, 
OSFEOCOLLA,  in  natural  hllloi^,  a 

white  or  afh  coloured  fparry  fubffance,  in  fliape  like  a 
bone,  and  by  fome  fuppofed  to  have  the  qinlity  of 
uniting  broken  bones,  on  which  account  it  is  ordered 
in  fome  plaffers  ; a fuppofition  we  fear  which  is  not 
warranted  by  experience.  It  is  found  in  long,  thick, 
and  irregularly  cylindric  pieces,  which  are  in  general 
hollow,  but  are  fometimes  filled  up  with  a marly  earth, 
and  fometimes  contain  within  them  the  remains  of  a 
flick,  round  which  the  oftcocotla  had  been  formed ; 
but  though  it  is  plain  from  thence  that  many  pieces  of 
oilcocolla  have  been  formed  by  incruflations  round 
kicks,  yet  the  greater  number  arc  not  fo,  hut  are  ir- 
regularly tubular,  and  appear  to  be  formed  of  a flat 
cake,  rolled  up  io  a cylindric  fhape.  The  crufls  of 
w'hich  thefe  are  compofed  do  not  form  regular  concen- 
tric circles  round  the  inumal  cavity,  as  muff  have  been 
the  cafe  bad  they  been  formed  by  incruffation.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  pUinly  (how  that  they  were 
once  fo  many  thin  flrata,  compafing  a flat  furface, 
which  has  afterwards  been  rolled  up,  as  one  might  do  a 
paper  three  or  four  times  doubled,  into  two,  three,  or 
more  fpiral  lines ; in  which  cafe,  each  fingle  edge  of 
the  paper  would  be  evcrywhcTc  a regular  point  of  a 
continued  fpiial  line  drawn  from  a given  point ; but 
they  would  by  no  means  l>e  fo  many  detached  concen- 
trie  circles.  The  offcoculla  is  found  of  different  Cuci, 
from  that  of  a crow-quill  to  the  thicknefs  of  a man's 
arm.  It  is  compofed  of  (and  and  caitb,  which  may 
be  ffpar.atcd  by  waffling  the  powdered  offcocolla  with 
water,  and  is  found,  both  in  digging  and  in  fever.il 
brooks,  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  and  eltewhere. 

It  is  called  bammollcus  in  many  parts  of  Ger- 
many. it  has  tilts  name  in  thefe  places  from  its  always 
growing  in  fand,  never  in  clay,  or  any  folid  foil,  nor 
even  in  gravel.  Where  a piece  of  it  any  where  appears 
on  the  furfacc,  they  ilig  down  fur  it,  and  find  the 
branches  run  ten  or  twelve  feet  d>.cp.  Tiuy  ufually  run 
ilraighl  down,  but  fometimes  they  are  found  fpreading 
into  many  parts  rear  the  furfacc,  as  if  it  were  a fub- 
terra-cnus  tree,  whofe  mniti  iltm  began  at  12  feet 
depth,  and  thence  grew  up  in  a branched  manner  till 
met  by  the  open  air.  TI:c  main  trunk  is  ufually  as 
thick  as  a man's  leg,  and  the  braiicbea  that  grow  out 
froiA  il  arc  thickeff  near  the  truck,  and  thiunet  as 

ib.y 
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ill  “v  fcparalc  from  It,  7*hc  ibir.ncft  arc  aSoul  tlic  f»zc  ftnry,  which  he  prefixed  to  It,  was  trandated  and  print-  Oftli, 
of  a man's  f;nger.  The  people  employed  to  collet  cJ  in  Arabic,  in  order  to  be  fent  to  the  Eaft  Indict,  Q*<**^'^*; 

it,  when  they  cannot  find  any  mark  of  it  on  the  fur-  hy  the  care  of  the  Society  for  the  Propaj^uion  of  the  ’ 

face,  fearch  after  the  fpteka  of  white  or  little  lumps  of  Gofp?l ; and  lh«t  Society,  cilahhfhed  in  London,  paid 

wliilifu  foft  mattri,  whicti  they  find  lying  in  variout  him  a high  compliment,  hy  admitting  him  an  honorary 

parts  tm  the  top  of  the  I'snd.  Thefe  aln-ayt  lead  member,  t.  A trealife  againll  Impurity.  4.  An  edi- 
tion of  the  French  Bihlc  of  Geneva,  with  Argu- 


them  cither  to  a bed  of  perfect  'irtcocolla,  or  to  fomc 
in  the  formation.  If  they  mif»  of  it,  they  tldl  find  a 
fuhiUnce  like  rotten  wood  ; which,  when  traced  in 
iti  courfc,  15  found  to  proceed  from  a main  trunk,  at 
the  depth  of  that  of  the  ofteocolla,  and  to  fpread  it- 
fclf  into  branchci  in  the  fame  manner.  The  diggers 
call  tbii  fuUlance  the  Sower  of  oilcocoU.i  or  hatn- 
moficus. 

The  oftcocolla  found  in  the  earth  is  at  firft  foft  and 
duAilr  ; but  in  half  nn  hour’s  time,  if  expofed  to  the 
air,  it  becomci  as  hard  as  wc  find  it  in  the  Hiops. 
The  method  to  take  up  a perfeft  piece  for  a fpreimen 
is  to  open  the  ground,  clear  away  the  fand,  and  leave 
it  fo  for  an  hour  or  therrahoutf : in  this  time  it  will 
harden,  and  m.iy  he  taken  out  whole.  It  »•  certain, 
that  the  otleocoila  is  produced  at  this  time ; for  if 


menti  and  RefleCiiuni,  in  folio.  5.  Ethka 
6.  ThfoiogU  Compendium^  SiC.  He  died  in  1747,  re- 
gretted l>y  all  who  knew  him. 

0$  n A is  a borough  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  about  12  mile*  to  the  wettward  of  Rome.  It 
was  butU  by  Ancus  Martius,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome, 
tnfl  W.1S  called  OJHa  Tilerina,  in  the  plural  number, 
i.  t.  the  two  mouths  of  the  Tyber,  which  were  fepa- 
rated  by  the  Holy  Ifiand,  an  equilateral  triangle,  whofe 
fides  were  each  of  them  computed  at  about  two  milea. 
'I'hc  colony  of  Oilia  was  founded  immediately  beyond 
the  left  or  fuuthem,  and  the  port  immediately  beyond 
the  right  or  northern,  branch  of  the  river  5 and  the 
didance  between  their  remitns  meafures  fometbiog 
more  than  two  miles  on  Cingobni'smap.  In  the  time 


•pit  be  cleared  of  it,  ihett*  will  more  grow  there  in  a of  Strabo,  the  fand  and  mud  d«pofitei1  by  the  Tyber 
year  or  two,  only  it  w H be  fufter,  and  will  uot  harden  had  choaked  the  harbour  of  Oilia  ; the  progrcii  of 
fo  rafily  in  the  air  as  the  other.  What  the  rotten  fub-  the  fame  caufc  has  added  much  to  the  fizeof  the  Hjly 
llance  rcfembling  the  decayed  branches  of  trees  is,  wc  Ifiand,  and  gradually  left  both  Oilia  and  the  port  at  a 
cannot  determine,  unlcft  it  really  be  fuch  ; but  the  opt*  confidcrable  diilance  from  the  (hore.  The  dry  chan- 
nion  of  the  common  people,  that  it  is  the  root  of  nels  {Jiumi  msrii),  and  the  large  eiluaries  {Jlagno  Ji  Pom 
fomething,  ia  abturd,  btcaufe  its  ihickeil  part  always  rente^  de  Lex'ante)^  mark  the  changes  of  the  river,  and 


1‘ea  st  the  greated  depth,  and  the  branches  all  run  up- 
wards. ITc  oflcocolla  is  a marly  fpar,  which  concretes 
round  this  matter;  but  what  it  is  that  deternuncs  it 
to  concrete  nowhere  on  the  fame  ground  but  about 
thefe  branches,  it  U difficult  to  fay.  'rhe  rottennefs 
of  this  fubfiance,  which  forms  the  bafis  of  the  ollco- 
colla,  renders  it  very  liable  to  moulder  and  f.  U away  ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  we  ufually  fee  the  oileocolla  hol- 
low. Sometimes  it  is  found  folid  ; but  in  this  cafe 
there  will  be  found  to  have  been  a rcgelablc  matter 


the  courts  of  the  fea.  Its  port  was  one  of  the  molt 
fiupendous  works  ot  Roman  magnificence,  and  it  was  a 
long  time  one  of  the  bed  towns  on  ike  coall  ; but 
having  been  dcRroyrd  by  the  Saracens,  and  the  har- 
bour choaked  up,  as  mentioned  above,  it  has  not  l>em 
able  finer  to  recover  itfclf.  Tliough  it  be  an  tneonfi* 
dcrable  place,  and  but  poorly  inhabited  by  reafon  of 
the  hadnefs  af  the  air,  yet  it  is  the  fee  of  a bilhop, 
who  ia  always  deacon  of  the  cardinals,  and  crowns 
the  Pope.  1 he  old  Oilia,  where  you  fee  the  ruins  of 


ferving  as  its  bails,  and  infiead  of  one  branch,  it  will  the  ancient  harbour,  la  beyond  New  ORia,  towards 
be  found  in  this  cafe  to  have  concreted  about  a num-  the  fea  ; the  latter  U but  a little.  cluRer  of  houfes, 
ber  of  fibres,  the  remains  of  which  will  be  found  in  with  a fmtll  caRIe.  It  is  i a mile*  S.  W.  of  Rome, 
it  on  a dole  examination.  Sec  Philof. Tranf.  o"  39.  E.  Long.  ta.  24.  N.  Lit.  41.  44.  There  were  falt- 
OSTEOLOGY,  that  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  works  in  Otlia,  called  Sa/tn^  OJUenfeit  ai  early  ai  the 
of  the  bonei.  See  Anatomy,  Part  1.  tin  es  of  Ancua  Martius  (Livy) ; from  which  the  Fia 

OSTERVALD  (John  Frederick),  a famous  Pro-  Saiaria,  which  led  to  the  Sabines,  took  its  name. 


tefiant  divine,  was  born  at  Neufchattcl  in  1663  ; and 
made  fucli  rapid  progrefs  in  hia  Rudies,  that  he  be- 
came tniOcr  of  arts  at  Saumur  before  he  was  16  yc  ^ra 
cf  He  afterwards  Rudied  at  Orleans  and  at  Pa- 

ris. At  hia  return  to  Ncwfchaiiel  in  1699,  he  be- 
came piRor  of  the  church  there;  and  eoniraded  a 


(Varro).  It  gave  name  to  one  nf  the  gates  of  Rome, 
which  was  called  0^'tenjis  (Ammian). 

OSTIACKS,  a people  of  Siberia  in  Afia.  They 
live  upon  the  I anks  of  the  rivers  Oby  and  Jenifay,  and 
on  thefe  of  feme  other  rivers  which  fall  into  thefe. 
Thefe  people  are  very  poor,  and  very  laxy,  and  in  the 


Rrict  fiicndlhip  with  the  celebrated  John  .*\lphonfiis  fummer-time  live  moRly  ujwn  fifh.  They  are  of  a 
Turretin  of  Geneva,  and  the  illuRrruus  Samuel  We-  middle  fire,  with  broad  faces  and  oofes,  and  ycUowifh 
renfeb  of  BafiL  The  union  of  thefe  three  divines,  or  red  hair.  All  their  parmenta  from  lop  to  toe  arc 
which  wras  called  the  *T r'nm'v*rate  t>f  the  divttvt  of  made  of  fijh  (kina,  for  they  have  neither  linen  nor 
S-wuTerlandt  URid  till  his  death.  Mr  ORervald  ac-  woollen  ; and  indeed  they  might  almoll  as  well  go 
qui^ed  the  highcR  rrpuiatioD  by  hia  virtues,  his  r.cal  n.ikcd.  'I  hcfr  greaicR  diverfion  it  hunting  ; aiul  they 
in  inllruAin,:  his  dtfcipica,  and  rcRoring  ecclefiaRical  go  together  in  crowds,  with  a weapon  like  a latge 
difciplinc.  He  wrote  many  books  in  French}  the  knife  faRcned  in  a Rick.  In  fummer  they  lake  and 


pr-ncipal  which  arc,  i.  A Tre^ife  concerning  the 
SouiC'  oJ  ^'oiruption,  which  ia  a good  moral  piece. 
2.  A Catechifm,  or  InllruAioa  in  the  Chrillian  Reli- 
gion ; wh'ch  hr*  been  iranflaled  into  German,  Dutch, 


dry  the  fifh  which  ferves  them  in  winter  ; and  when 
that  fcafon  begins,  they  go  into  the  woods  with  their 
bows  and  arrows,  their  dogs  and  nets,  to  kill  fables, 
ermines,  bears,  rttn-deer,  elks,  martens,  and  foxes. 


and  Englifn  ; and  the  Abridgment  of  the  Sacred  Hi-  Pari  of  the  Jura  of  tlicfc  is  paid  ai  a tax  to  the  emprtfa 
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of  RuflUf  ini  the  reft  ire  foli  at  a ftatei  price  to  the 
* Rufliin  governor*,  but  fometime*  they  arc  allowed  to 
difpofe  of  them  to  private  perfon$« 

iTiey  chiefly  Hve  upon  veniCon,  wild- fowl,  fifli,  and 
roots,  for  they  have  neither  rice  nor  bread.  They  drink 
f«>r  the  moft  part  water,  and  it  i»  £aiJ  they  can  very 
well  reliih  a draught  of  train  oil.  They  arc  immode* 
rately  fond  of  tobacco*  and  of  fwallowing  the  fmokr, 
which  foon  intoxicates  them.  In  the  winter  they  build 
their  huts  in  wood*  and  foreft*,  where  they  find  the 
greatrft  plenty  of  game,  and  dig  deep  in  the  earth  to 
fccure  themfelve*  from  the  cold,  laying  a roof  of  bark 
cr  rulhcs  over  their  huts,  which  are  foon  covered  with 
fnow.  In  fummer  they  buill  above  ground  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  to  enjoy  the  convenience  of  fifli* 
iog,  and  make  no  difHciilty  of  forfaking  thrir  habita* 
ijona.  I'hcy  have  a fori  of  princes  ansong  them,  in 
one  of  wbofe  houfes  fume  European  tnveliers  found 
four  wives  (a).  One  of  thefe  had  a red  cloth  coat  on, 
and  was  fet  off  with  all  forts  of  gbfs  beads.  There 
was  no  other  furniture  than  cradles  and  cbefls,  made 
of  the  hark  of  tree*  fewed  together.  Their  beds 
confifted  of  wood-fhavings,  almoit  as  foft  as  feather*, 
and  their  children  lie  naked  upon  them  in  cradles. 
They  can  neither  read  nor  write,  nor  do  they  culti* 
vste  the  land ; and  feem  totally  ignorant  of  times  paft. 
They  have  neither  temples  nor  priefts ; and  their  boats 
arc  only  made  of  the  bark  of  trees  fewed  together. 
Their  religion  is  Pagan  ; and  they  have  fome  little 
brazen  idoU,  tolerably  well  caft,  rcpirfcnting  men  and 
animals,  made  of  wood  and  earth,  all  of  which  are 
drrfled  in  fitk*,  in  the  manner  of  Ruffian  ladiea.  In 
general,  however,  they  are  ill  made  every  man  be- 
ing his  own  carver.  *rhcy  place  them  on  the  lops  of 
hills,  in  groves,  and  in  the  pleafanteft  places  their 
country  affords,  and  fomclimes  before  their  huts  t yet 
they  liavc  no  fet  time  for  performing  religious  worfhip, 
but  apply  to  their  gods  for  fuccefs  in  all  their  under* 
takio^s.  As  they  have  no  regular  priefts,  every  old 
man  may  devote  himfelf  to  that  fervice,  and  the  office 
• is  frequently  performed  by  the  mailers  and  heads  of 
families,  btrahlcnberg  fays,  that  when  hr  was  among 
them  he  faw  one  of  their  temples,  which  was  built  of 
wood  in  an  oblong  form  like  a great  barn,  covered  at 
the  top  with  birch-bark.  At  the  end  of  the  wall  fup* 
porting  the  gable  was  a kind  of  altar,  made  of  timber, 
on  which  were  placed  two  idols,  repixfenting  a man 
and  woman  dreffed  in  all  forts  of  rags;  and  round 
thefe  were  other  fmall  6gure*,  as  deer,  foxes,  and 
bares,  all  which  were  roughly  carved  in  wood,  and 
fo  clothed  in  rags.  I'hry  <^d  not  appear >to  have 
much  devotion,  nor  any  great  reverence  for  their  idol*. 
When  they  offer  facrihees,  they  prefent  the  Iwaft  to 
the  idol ; and  having  bound  it,  an  old  rran  puts  up 
the  petition*  of  thofe  who  brought  the  offering  j he 
then  lets  fly  an  arrow  at  the  bead,  and  the  people  af- 
hit  in  killing  it.  It  ta  then  drawn  three  timet  round 
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the  idol  { and  the  blood  being  received  into  a veff.l,  O.'liacks 
they  fprinklc  it  on  their  houfts  j they  afterwards  drefs 
the  flclli  and  cat  it,  rejoicing  and  linging  their  country  ■ 

fongs  j they  alfo  btfmear  the  idol  with  the  blood  of 
the  facrificc,  and  greafe  ihcir  mouths  with  the  fat. 

What  they  cannot  cjt  they  carry  ho.nre  to  their  fami* 
lies,  and  make  prefents  of  it  to  their  neighbour*  : they 
as  oiten  facrifice  a ftih  as  a beift.  At  the  conclufloti 
of  the  fcaft  they  ftiout,  to  fhow  their  gratitude  to  the 
idol  for  bis  attending  and  accepting  their  devotlonst  for 
they  are  perfuaded  that  the  faint  or  hero  reprcfcnlcd 
by  the  image  always  attends  their  facrifices,  which 
when  over  he  return*  to  his  abode  tn  the  air.  'Ehere 
is  Nothing  more  furprifing,  nor,  improperly  improved, 
is  there  any  thing  more  inftrufting,  than  the  tidory 
of  fupcrftition  It  is  with  this  view  that  wc  have  given 
fo  enlarged  a view  of  the  Olliacks.  longer,  fome  may 
imagine,  than  their  importance  demands.  It  would, 
however,  in  onr  opinion,  he  improper  to  Irl  fuch  an 
opportunity  flip  of  exhibiting  the  extreme  weaknefs  of 
imaffitlcd  reafon,  and  the  confequent  neceflity  of  a di- 
vine revelation.  That  the  religion  of  thefe  ignorant 
and  mifguided  Pagans  is  the  cotruption  of  a primitive 
revelation,  we  think  at  lead  probable  ; nor  do  wc  fee 
any  way  of  fo  fatiiilaC^orily  accounting  for  the  univcrfsl 
ule  of  facrifices.  The  Oiliacks  are  obliged  to  take  an 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Ruffian  government  { and  on 
thefe  bccafion*  they  iifc  the  following  ceremony.  Af- 
ter laying  down  a bear  Ikiti  and  an  axe,  and  iiolding 
over  it  a piece  of  bread  on  a knife,  they  fay,  “ In 
cafe  i do  not  to  my  life’s  end  prove  true  and  faithful 
to  the  fupreme  government  of  the  country,  or  if  I 
knowingly  and  willingly  break  through  my  allegiance, 
or  be  w’anting  in  the  duty  1 owe  to  the  faid  fupreme 
government,  may  the  bear  tear  me  to  pieces  in  the 
wood  ; may  the  bread  I eat  ftick  in  my  thioat,  and 
choik  me  ; may  the  knife  ftab  me,  and  the  axe  cut  off 
my  head.^*  The  like  ceremony  is  ufed  among  them* 
ia  (he  dcpofition  of  a witnef*. 

OSTRACION,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  the  amphi* 
bia  name*  clafs.  It  has  ten  long  cylindrical  o!uufe 
teeth  in  each  jaw  } the  aperture  ia  linear;  the  body  is 
covered  with  a bony  fubftance,  and  it  h*s  no  belly- 
fin*.  Tliere  are  nine  fpecies  ; principally  diftinguiffied 
by  the  angles  of  their  bodies,  and  number  o!  6ns  near 
their  tail. 

OSTRACISM,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  denotes  the 
banifUment  of  fuch  perfons  whofe  merit  and  influcncr. 
gave  uitibragc  to  the  people  of  Athens,  left  they  fhould 
attempt  any  thing  againft  the  public  liberty.  This 
punilbmcnt  was  called  from  live  Gicel:  word 

«rr-a««»,  whigh  properly  fignifles  a “ fficll  but  when 
applied  to  this  objed,  it  is  ufed  for  the  billet  on  which 
the  Athenians  wrote  the  names  of  the  citixens  whom 
they  intended  to  banifli.  The  learned  arc  divided  with 
regard  to  the  fnbftarce  of  which  this  billet  was  form- 
ed : fonie  inhft  that  it  was  a fmail  Hone,  or  a piece  of  ‘ 

tri^k ; 


(a)  They  may  have  a*  many  wives  a*  they  plrafe,  ard  make  no  fsruple  of  marrying  their  oeareft  relations. 
They  purchafe  a wife  of  her  rrUtior,*  for  three  or  four  rein-deer,  and  take  as  many  rwil.cy  pleafe,  returning  them 
again  if  they  do  not  like  them,  only  lu6»g  what  they  gave  fur  the  puicbafe.  Upon  the  hircb  of  their  chil- 
dren, fome  give  them  the  name  of  the  6rft  creature  they  happen  to  fee  afierwa.'.l.  Thu*  the  child  has  frc-.* 
guemly  the  came  of  an  animal,  and  you  hear  a man  call  hi*  fon  perhaps  $QiatJiiy  cr  my  lictlc  doj  ; Olhere 
their  cbildrea  according  to  the  oidcr  of  their  birth,  as  Sinond,  Tf'trJ,  £cc. 
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*f)Cr»tifia.  brick  $ fome  thtt  it  vr«»  a piece  of  l>ark 

inert,  that  it  wa*  a fhell.  The  wor<i  admiti  moft  of 
tfaefe  interpntatiorift.  BtU  what  determines  in  true 
fenfe,  is  the  epithet  it  by  ancient  authors  of 

ferattutr  mnfiix  i whi%  h word*  fignify,  “ The  p’»ni*h« 
inent  of  pottir's  clay  and  this  exprefiion  feemi?  to 
ua  a proof,  that  the  word  •r;****#  when  applies!  on  this 
4iccifion,  lignifics  a '*  piece  of  haked  earth,  in  the  form 
of  a ihell  >nd  undoubtedly  the  I^atin  authors  had 
this  idea  of  the  word  here,  lor  they  iranllated  it  by 
ujiuia. 

I’he  ancient?  are  likcwife  divided  with  regard  to  the 
time  when  oflracifni  wa*^  tnlfituted.  But  they  all  agree, 
tliat  the  perfoR  who  muveJ  the  law  was  its  t’lrfl  vic- 
^tim.  But  as  to  the  name  of  its  painxi,  and  the  time 
of  its  edaUilhmeni,  they  differ  extremely.  Many  are 
rtf  opinion,  that  otlracilm  owes  its  origin  to  eery  te» 
.mote  times. 

However  that  be.  the  pnniihment  of  oilracifm  was 
inflideJ  by  the  Athenians  when  their  liberty  wss  in 
danger.  If,  for  inAance,  jealoufy  or  ambition  had 
fowed  difcoid  among  the  chiefs  of  the  republic;  and  if 
different  parties  were  formed,  which  threatened  Tome 
revolution  in  the  Uatc;  the  people  affemblcd  to  prnpofe 
meafures  proper  to  be  taken  in  order  to  prevent  the 
ciufr^uences  of  a diviCao  which  in  the  end  might  he 
fatal  to  freedom.  Odracifm  wss  the  remedy  to  which 
they  ufually  had  rccourfe  on  ihcfe  occafions ; and  the 
confuUations  of  the  people  generally  terminated  with  a 
decree,  in  which  a day  was  fixed  fur  a particular  af> 
femi  )y,  when  they  were  to  proceed  to  the  fentence  of 
o'lracifm.  Tlien  they  who  were  threatened  with  l>a- 
iidhmcnt,  omitted  no  af&Juity  or  ait  which  might 
gain  them  the  favour  of  the  people.  They  made  ha- 
-nngiies  to  evince  their  innocence,  and  the  great  inju* 
nice  that  would  be  done  them  if  they  were  bauithed. 
They  folicited,  in  pcifon,  theintcrcll  of  every citixen ; 
all  their  party  exerted  thcmfclvcsin  their  behalf;  they 
procured  informers  to  vilify  the  chiefs  of  the  opp»fite 
fadion.  Some  time  before  the  meeting  of  the  a/ftm* 
I 'iy,  a wooden  iiiclofure  wa<  raifed  in  the  forum,  with 
ten  doors;,  t.  r.  with  as  many  as  there  were  tribes  in 
the  republic  ; and  when  the  appointed  day  was  enme, 
the  citiaens  of  each  trihe  entered  at  their  rcfpcClivc 
door,  and  threw  into  the  middle  of  th;  inclofure  the 
fmall  brick  on  which  the  citizen’s  name  was  written 
wbofe  baninimcnt  they  voted.  The  arcbons  and  the 
fenatc  preilded  at  this  affeu  bly,  and  counted  the  bil- 
lets. He  who  was  condemned  by  6oco  of  hit  fellow- 
citizens.  was  obliged  to  quit  the  city  within  ten  days; 
for  6000  voices,  at  leaA,  were  rcquilitc  to  banhh  an 
..\lhcnian  by  oAratifm. 

llic  Athenians,  without  doubt,  forefaw  the  incon- 
veniences to  which  this  law  was  fuhjcA  ; but  they 
cliofe  rather,  as  Cornelius  Nepos  hath  remarked,  forac- 
times  toexpofe  the  innocent  to  an  uiiiudieurure,  than 
to  live  in  continual  alarms.  Yet  as  they  were  fenrihle 
that  the  injuAitc  of  confounding  virtue  and  vice  would 
have  been  too  flagrant,  they  roftened,  as  much  as 
they  could,  the  rigour  of  oHracifm.  It  was  not  ng* 
gravaitd  w'ith  the  circumAancev  which  were  mull  dif- 
honounblc  and  fhockiog  in  the  ordinary  mode  of 
exile.  They  did  not  cimfifcate  the  goods  of  thofc 
who  were  banifhtd  by  oArocifm.  They  enjoyed  the 
iiroduce  of  thc«r  clTc^v  in  the  places  into  which  they 
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and  other*  were  banished;  and  they  tvere  banllhed  only  for  a OAfioOi^ 
certain  time.  Bnt  in  the  common  banlihmcnl,  the  • 
gncKi*  of  the  exiles  were  always  contifeated,  and  no 
Lopes  were  given  them  of  ever  returning  to  Athens. 

'I'he  fchotiatl  of  AriAophanes  informs  us  of  a third 
diAercnce  betwixt  oilricifm  and  the  common  baniih- 
ment.  He  fays,  that  a particular  pl.ice  of  retirement 
w:is  alUgned  to  thofc  who  were  bauiibed  by  oAracifoi, 
which  W.1S  not  appointed  to  the  other  exiles.  We  fuf* 
peed,  however,  the  truth  of  this  obfervation;  for  The- 
miilocles  was  certainly  not  limited  in  his  bandhment. 

That  great  man,  as  we  are  told  by  Thucydides,  tho* 
his  chief  rffidence  was  at  Argi,  travelled  over  all  the 
Peloponnefus. 

This  punlfhmeat,  far  from  conveying  the  idea  of 
infamy,  became,  at  Athens,  a proof  of  merit,  by  the 
objcAs  on  which  it  was  InfliAcd  ; as  ArlAides  the  fu- 
phiA  juftly  obferves,  in  bis  fecond^declamation  agalnd 
the  C^rgtas  of  Plato,  where  be  fays,  that  oAractfm 
was  not  an  cSefl  of  the  vindictive  fpirit  of  the  people 
agaioft  thofc  whom  It  condemned;  that  the  law,  whe- 
ther good  or  bad  (for  he  enters  not  into  an  examina- 
tion of  thequcAion),  was  only  meant  to  prune  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  tranfeendent  merit } that  it  con- 
demned to  an  exile  of  ten  years,  only  thofc  illuArious 
men  who  were  accufed  of  being  exalted  far  above 
other  citizens  by  their  confpicuous  virtue  ; and  that 
nunc  of  that  public  indignation  was  fhnwn  to  the  exiles 
by  oAracifm,  which  commonly  breaks  out  againft  cn* 
minals. 

Such  were  the  mitigations  with  whiih  this  law  was 
introduced  among  the  Atheniani : and  by  them  we  fee 
that  they  were  icnfible  of  all  the  inronvenicnces  to 
which  it  was  fubjed.  They  were  indeed  too  enlight- 
ened a people,  not  to  forefee  the  many  InAaocesof  in- 
juAicc  which  it  might  produce;  that  it  in  fome  re* 
fpe<^8  it  would  he  favourable  to  liberty,  in  others  it 
would  be  its  enemy,  by  condemning  citlaeas  without 
allowing  them  • previous  defence,  and  by  making  a 
capricious  and  enviors  people  arbiters  of  the  face  of 
threat  men  ; that  it  might  even  become  pernicious  to  • 
the  Aatc,  by  depriving  it  of  its  hcA  fuhjcAi,  and 
by  rendering  the  adminiAration  of  public  affairs  an 
odious  cm^iloymeat  to  men  of  capital  talenta  and 
virtue. 

However  great  the  inconveniences  of  oftracifm 
were,  it  would  not  have  been  ImpofliMeto  avoid  them; 
and  wc  may  add,  that  this  law  would  have  been  of 
fervicc  to  Aatc,  if  the  pi'ople  by  whom  it  was  in- 
Aituted  had  always  had  difeeroment  enough  only  to 
give  a force  on  fuch  occaHons  as  endangered  liberty. 

But  its  fate  was  like  that  of  almoA  all  other  laws  which 
the  wifeA  legillators  have  planned  for  the  good  of  com- 
munities. DeAioed  by  ilicir  iuAilution  to  maintain 
order,  to  reprefs  iojuAice,  and  to  proicdt  innocence, 
men  have  found  ways  to  pervert  their  application,  and 
hare  made  them  inAruments  to  gnti;y  their  private 
paffioui.  Thus  oAracTm  uas  cAaLliihcd  to  prevent 
the  dangerous  enterprifev  of  the  preat,  and  to  prefcive 
the  vigour  of  the  democracy  ; hut  the  people  of  A- 
thcni,  naturally  jealous  and  ei.vious,  exerted  that  law, 
to  remove  men  of  eminent  merit  from  the  Aatr,  by 
whofe  prefence  they  were  reproved  and  intimidated. 
l‘he  fear  of  tyranny  was  commonly  but  .a  fpecioua 
pretest  with  which  they  veiled  tlicir  malignity.  I'be 
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rrpeat^d  *I^onci  which  they  had  trained  OTcrthe  Per- 
funr,  had  rendered  them,  fay*  Plutarch,  proud  and 
~ ' inNem.  Intoxicated  with  their  profperity,  they  arro- 
jt^ted  all  ici  glory  to  ihcmfelve*  | they  were  jraloii*  of 
thofe  eitizrnt  wbofe  pnlil<ctl  and  militaiy  talent*  were 
the  fu*  jeA»  of  public  eulogium.  l‘hey  thought  the 
glorT  trqulred  by  great  men  diminifhed  their  own  re- 
putation. An  Athenian  no  foonerdiftinguifheJ  hitnfclf 
by  a fplendid  af^ion,  than  he  wa*  marked  out  a*  a eic* 
tim  by  public  envT.  Hi*  reputation  was  a fuAcient 
reafon  for  banllhrrent. 

OSTRACITES,  in  natHr:»l  hiftory,  a name  ufed 
for  the  fofTil-  oyfter*,  common  in  many  pan*  of  Eng- 
land. T*hcy  are  of  eariou*  lhape*  and  kinds  j and 
the  name  is  by  feme  anthur*  made  to  fignify  the  Iheli 
itfeir,  when  preferred  in  its  native  i^alc  and  con  iitiou; 
an  it  the  cafe  with  thofe  about  Woolwtcb  and  Black- 
heath  ; and  by  other*,  the  linnet  raft  or  formed  in 
thnfc  Ihelbi,  or  in  ctvitiet  from  whence  they  have  been 
vafhed  away  and  diffolved:  in  both  thefe  cafes  the 
ftonc  carnea  the  exafl  rcfcmbiance  of  the  Ihell,  even 
in  its  niceft  hneameots  { in  the  hrd  cafe,  bearing 
every  mark  of  the  infide,  in  the  other  of  the  outer 
furfacc.  We  have  this  ftonc  in  great  plenty  in  many 
parts  of  England ; and  it  it  very  famous,  in  fotne 
placet,  for  it*  virtues  in  cafei  of  the  gravel,  and  the 
like  complaints. 

OSTREA,  the  oysria,  in  z.ordogy,  a genus  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  vermes  teftacea.  The  Ihell  htt 
two  unequal  s’alvet:  the  cardo  has  no  teeth,  but  a fmall 
hollowed  one  with  tranfverfe  lateral  Breaks.  There  arc 
31  fpeeiet,  principally  diBinguidied  by  peculiaritict 
ft?,  t nfY  in  their  fhells.  The  common  oyfter  it  reckoned  an 
excrllmt  food  ; and  it  eaten  both  raw  and  vanoufly 
pr-prred.  The  charaAer  of  the  genus,  in  the  words 
of  Barbut,  is,  “ The  animal  a Ulhyi;  the  (hell  bivalve, 
vnrquivalve,  with  fomething  like  earst  the  hins'c 
void  of  teeth,  with  a deep  oval  hole,  and  tnmfvcrfe 
Breaks  00  the  Gdrs.  I'here  it  no  worr.b  nor  amt*.** 
The  genu*  it  divided  into  four  fomiliet,  of  which 
eftren  it  the  hft.  See  Prcrrwt.  The  fame  author 
gives  us  the  following  enlarged  account  of  the  oyfter. 

**  'I*ht»  fcii  Blh  occupies  in  the  fcale  of  nature  oue 
of  the  dcgreti  the  moA  remote  from  perfc^lion ; 
deflitute  of  dcfenfive  weapons  and  progreftive  mo- 
tion, without  art  or  induftry,  it  ia  reduced  to  mere 
vegetation  in  perpetual  imprifonment,  though  it  every 
day  opens  legnlarly  to  enjoy  the  element  neceflary  to 
its  prefrrvation.  The  aoimal  ftgtire,  and  the  fpnnga 
of  its  org«ni7.atton,  are  f arce  difcerniblc  through  the 
loarfc  and  (hape)eft  mafs  ; a ligament  placed  at  the 
fummit  of  the  (hell  ferves  as  an  arm  to  its  operations. 
Oyfter*  are  reputed  to  be  betmaphrodite* ; the  fpawn 
which  they  call  in  M?y  adheres  to  the  rock*  and 
other  mnMcTS  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea;  and  in  the 
fpacc  of  24  hours  is  provided  with  ft  ells,  in  which 
are  contained  other  oyfter*,  that  never  leave  the  fpot 
on  which  they  were  fixed,  till  the  greedy  iiiherman 
tears  them  from  the  element.  The  green  oyfter*  eaten 
at  Paris  arc  commonly  brought  from  Dieppe.  '1  heir 
colour  is  owing  to  the  care  taken  to  bed  them  in 
creeks,  encomp«(Tcd  with  verdme,  whence  they  ac- 
quire their  delicacy.  Common  oyftcrs  fhould  be  frelh, 
tender,  and  moift.  The  mull  efteemed  are  thofe 
csu$?ht  St  the  mouth  of  riversy  and  in  clear  water. 
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Great  account  is  made  of  oyOera  from  Brittany,  but  Oftras. 
ftill  greater  of  thofe  thst  come  from  Marennes  in  ■“  "V" 
Saintonge.  Preference  is  given  to  thofe  that  are 
Ciiged  with  fmall  brown  fringe,  or  lieard,  which  epi- 
cures call  fecundated  oyfier*  ; l>ut  (hat  thofe  are  fe- 
males IS  a miftake.  The  want  of  frelh  water  renders 
oyilers  bird,  bitter,  and  un{>alatab)e.  Mud  and  fea- 
weeds  delfroy  them  in  their  very  birth  ; galangal 
root,  mufeks,  fcollops  fca*ftars,  and  crabs  *re  for- 
midable enemies  to  the  oyfter.  There  arc  found  in 
Spain  red  an<l  ruftet  coloured  oyftcrs  j in  Illyria, 
brown  coloured,  with  the  flelh  black  ; and  in  the  Red 
Sea,  of  the  colour  of  the  liis.  Cyftcn  ®f  the  manglc- 
Iree  arc  of  two* forts;  thofe  of  St  Domingo  are 
delicate,  adhering  to  the  Hump*  of  the  trees  that  dip 
in  the  water.  The  negro  divers  cut  them  off  with  a 
bill,  and  they  are  ferved  upon  table  with  the  roots.** 

Britain  has  been  noted  for  oyftcrs  from  the  time  of 
Juvenal,  who,  fatyrizing  Montana*  an  epicure,  fays, 

Circitfs  nata  formlj  an 

I.tterinum  ati faxurn^  Ru(ufirt*ve  edita /undo, 

OjlrciXy  calUUii  primo  lUprtnderx  nuirfu. 

He.  whether  Circe's  rock  hii  oyilers  bore. 

Or  I.ucrinc  lake,  or  dift.ant  Richborough’s  (bore. 

Knew  at  firll  tafte. 

The  luxurious  Romins  were  very  fond  of  this 
fi(h,  and  had  their  layers  or  flc.»s  for  oyflerv  as  ue 
have  at  prefent,  Sergius  Grata  was  the  firll  inventor, 
as  early  a*  the  lime  ol  L>.  Craftiis  the  orator.  He  dhl 
not  make  them  for  the  fake  of  indulging  his  appetite,'^®^ 

! lit  thro’  avarice,  and  made  great  profits  from  them.^‘  *”* 
Grata  got  great  credit  for  hii  Lucrine  oyftcis ; for, 
fays  Pliny,  the  BritiAi  were  not  then  known. 

l*hc  snefeots  eat  them  raw,  having  them  cairied  up 
unopened,  and  generally  eating  them  at  the  beginning 
of  the  entcrlainmcut,  hut  fometimes  rosfted.  They 
had  alfo  a cuftom  of  Aewing  them  with  mal!oi*s  and 
duck*,  or  with  fiih,  and  efteemed  them  very  nourilh- 

ing- 

Britain  ftill  keeps  its  fup^iority  in  oyftcrs  ovtr 
other  countries.  Moft  of  our  cojfts  produvc  them 
naurally  ; and  in  fuch  places  they  are  tikcn  hy  dred- 
ging, and  are  become  an  article  of  comfr.crce,  both 
raw  and  pickled.  The  veiy  fticU*,  calcined,  become 
an  ufeful  medicine  as  nn  abforbent.  In  common  with 
other  ftielli,  thry  prove  an  excellent  manure. 

Stews  or  layers  of  oyftcrs  are  formed  in  places 
which  nature  never  allotted  a*  habitations  for  them. 

'1  hofc  near  CoUhefter  have  been  long  famous;  at  pte- 
feni  there  arc  other*  that  at  Icaft  rival  the  former,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Thame*.  The  oyfter*,  or  their  fpati, 
arc  brought  to  convenient  places,  where  they  improve 
i^  tafte  and  fire.  It  is  an  errsr  to  fuppof-,  thrt  the 
tine  green  obferved  in  oyfters  liken  from  artificial  beds, 
is  owing  to  cepperas;  it  being  nototious  how  deftruc- 
live  the  fubflancc  or  the  folution  of  it  is  to  all  filh-  \Vc 
cannot  give  a better  account  of  thccaufc,  or  of  t.he 
whole  tieattrent  of  oyfter*,  than  whn  is  prtfervcJ  in 
the  learned  kiftiop  Sprat’s  biftory  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, from  p.  307  to  309.  . 

••  In  the  month  of  May.  the  oyPerscaft  their  fpswn, 

(which  the  dred,;crs  call  iheirj^c/r) it  ii  like  to  a 
drop  of  candle,  and  about  the  bigncfn  of  a hah*- 
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^n:ry.  TK<  fpat  c!caTei  to  {lort<«,  old  oyfltr  fhclo, 
pifcc*  of  ward,  and  fuch  like  thins^,  at  the  botto-n 
of  the  Tea,  w?ucli  they  call  rvhch  It  ia  probably 
conjcAund,  that  the  fpat  in  24  hour*  beRiftf>  to  hare 
a fticl!.  In  tha  month  of  Kfay,  the  dredjfert  (by  the 
law  of  the  admiralty  coyrt)  have  Ii!<erty  to  catch  all 
jnarrirr  of  cylleri,  of  uhat  file  foevrr.  Whm  they* 
lave  fken  them,  «ith  a knife  they  gently  raife  the 
ftmll  breod  from  the  clutch,  and  then  they  throw 
the  eultch  in  again,  to  preferte  the  ground  for  like 
future,  unlcft*  they  he  fo  newly  fpat,  that  they  can* 
Tint  be  fafely  fevered  from  the  rulteh  ; in  thit  cafe 
they  are  pcrmilird  to  take  the  fione  or  (TkII,  &c.  that 
the  fp:^t  is  upon,  one  fl  el!  haring  many  limea  so 
rpat.i.  A^ier  the  rrrnth  of  May,  it  is  felony  to  carry 
a^i'ar  the  cnltch,  nod  puri^able  to  take  any  ether 
oyller?',  wnleff  it  he  thofe  of  fiie,  (that  is  to  fny  I about 
the  I'ignerBofan  half  crown  piece,  or  when,  the  two 
fiielU  being  A^ut,  a fair  (hining  will  rattle  bet-»ccfi 
them 

**  The  places  where  thefe  oyfier*  nre  chiefly  catch* 
eJ,  are  called  the  Pert  l>unthnmy  Afaiefea,  unA  Cftint- 
af.itrrs  i tV.e  latter  taking  its  name  from  the  river  of 
Colne,  whxli  paffeih  by  Colche**cr.  gives  n-«mc  to 
thst  town,  and  runs  into  a creek  of  the  fea,  at  a 
pirce  called  t' c Ifyfhe^  heln-'  the  fii'  urbs  cA  the 
town.  This  l roo»>  and  other  or'^er*  they  rar*y  to 
the  creeks  O^the  fea,  ct  Bnrkclfca,  Merfy,  L^tn?no, 
Tinirrego,  Wivenl  o.  Tolefhury,  an  I H hco’fe,  and 
there  throw  them  into  the  channel,  wdiich  they  call 
their  heJt  or  //.^ers,  where  thc\  prow  and  fatten ; rnd 
in  twe  cr  three  years  the  fm  l!cH  hroo'*  will  be  oy'lers 
of  ilic  file  aforefaid.  Thofe  oyficri  which  they  v oeiU 
have  green,  the)  put  into  pit*  al-out  three  feet  deep 
in  the  fait  marlhrs,  which  are  overflowed  only  at 
fpring-tides,  to  which  they  hnve  fluices,  and  let  out 
the  flit-water  until  it  is  al'ont  a foot  and  half  deep. 
Thefe  pill,  from  fome  quality  in  the  fori  co-operating 
with  tlje  heal  of  the  fun,  will  become  tureen,  and 
rcmmiinicate  iheir  colour  to  the  oyflers  that  are  pot 
into  them  in  four  or  five  daya,  though  they  commonly 
let  them  continue  there  fif  weeks  or  two  months,  in 
W’hich  lime  they  will  be  of  a dark  preen.  I'o  prove 
thrt  the  fun  operates  in  the  greening,  Tolefhury  pita 
w ill  green  only  in  fummrrt  bt!t  that  the  earth  hath 
the  greater  power,  Brickelfca  pits  green  both  winter 
and  fummrr : and  for  a further  proof,  a pit  within 
a foot  of  a pitening  pit  will  not  green  t and  t)iafc 
thnl  did  preen  very  well,  will  in  lime  lofe  their  qua- 
Jity.  T ht  oyfiers,  when  the  tide  come*  in,  lie  with 
their  ImDow  fl^ell  downwards  j and  when  It  goes  out, 
they  turn  on  the  other  fide:  tliey  remove  not  from 
the*r  plfce,  unhfs  in  cold  wc’.thtr,  to  cover  themfelvea 
in  the  oufe.  The  reafim  of  the  frarcity  of  oyllers, 
and  confi*qticntTy  of  their  deamefi.  i?,  hecaufe  they 
arc  of  late  years  bought  up  hy  the  Dutch 

“ There  arc  great  pei  alties  by  the  admiralty  cnnrt 
laid  upon  thofe  that  filh  out  of  thofe  grounds  which 
the  court  appoints,  or  that  deftroy  the  cnllrh,  or  that 
lake  any  oyflen  lh.it  ire  not  of  fire,  or  th.#t  do  not 
tread  under  thrir  *eet,  or  throw  upon  the  fhorr,  a Cdi 
which  they  e.  11  a ^“er /fe^rr,  rrfcm  ling  a fpur  towl, 
hecftufe  tiu!  fifh  gti*  into  the  o)  fters  when  they  gape, 
aod  flicks  them  out. 

**  The  rcifutt  that  fuch  a pmahj  ti  fet  upon  aay 


that  ihall  deflroy  the  cuUch,  la,  tccnule  they  find  0(btt. 
that  if  that  1^  taken  away,  the  oufe  will  incrcafe, ' v 
and  the  muh'les  aod  cockles  will  l>reed  there,  an  1 dc- 
fiioy  the  oyfleri,  they  having  not  wlicrcou  to  flick 
their  fpat, 

'rbe  oyflers  are  Cck  afur  they  have  fpUt  but  in 
June  and  July  they  begin  to  mend,  and  in  Augufl 
they  arc  pcrfedly  well ; the  m.iU  oyfter  is  black  fick# 

Kaviag  a black  fubft;tnce  in  the  fin;  the  female  white- 
fick  (as  they  terra  it),  having  a milky  fiihflance  in  the 
fin.  They  are  fait  in  the  pits,  filter  in  the  layers,  but 
faheft  at  fea.** 

Tlie  oyfter  affords  the  curious  in  microfcopic  obfer- 
vatiofis  a very  pltafing  entettainment.  lu  tlie  cle.rr  li* 
quor  many  little  round  Itvtdg  animalcules  have  been 
found,  whcifc  I'odie*  being  conjoined,  form  fphencal 
fi.|urrs,  with  taiU,  not  changing  their  place  otherwife 
than  hs  finking  to  the  Itottora,  as  beiug  heavier  than 
the  fluid ; thefe  have  been  fecn  frequently  frparating, 
end  then  coming  together  again.  Jn  other  oyftrrs, 
antmaKulen  of  the  fame  kind  were  found,  rot  conjoin* 
cd,  but  fvrimming  hy  one  another,  whence  they  frera* 
ed  in  a more  perfect  flale,  and  were  judged  by  Mr 
Lern  ernhoek  to  be  the  animalcules  in  the  roe  or  femen 
of  the  oyfter 

A female  oyfter  being  opened,  incredible  nuhitudes 
of  foiall  embryo  oyftcra  were  fren,  covered  with  bttlc 
ftidls.  perfi-^tly  tranfparent,  and  fwimsning  along  fluw* 
ly  in  the  liquor;  and  10  another  female,  the  young 
ones  were  fourid  of  a browner  colour,  and  without  any 
apprarancr  of  life  or  motion. 

Monllcur  JoLlot  alfo  kept  the  water  running  from 
oyftcrs  three  days,  and  it  appckired  full  of  young  oy« 
fttrs  fw-mming  about  nim’^ly  in  it ; iheie  Increaicd  in 
fire  daily  ; but  ■ oiixtare  ol  wine,  or  the  vapour  of  vi* 
rtegar,  killed  them. 

In  tlie  month  ofAnguftoyflers  are  fuppofed  to  brre.'!, 
becaufr  young  ones  arc  then  foand  in  them.  Mr  Leeu- 
wenhoek, on  the  4th  of  Auguft,  opened  an  oyfter,  and 
took  out  of  >c  a prodigious  number  of  minute  oyflers, 
all  alive,  and  fwimirdog  nimbly  about  in  the  liquor,. 
by  means  of  certain  exceeding  fn^all  organs,  extending 
a little  way  beyond  their  fhelli ; and  thefe  be  calls  their 
beards.  In  thefe  little  oyflers,  he  could  difeover  the 
joinings  of  .the  ibclU ; and  perceived  that  there  were 
feme  dead  ones,  with  tkeir  fliclk  gaping.  Thefe,  tho* 
fo  extremely  minute,  are  fecn  to  be  as  like  the  large 
oyfters  in  form  as  one  egg  to  aac^tber. 

As  to  the  fue  of  them,  he  computes,  that  133  of 
them  in  a row  would  extend  an  inch  ; and  come* 
queiitly,  that  a globular  body,  whole  diameter  is  an 
inch,  would,  if  they  were  alfo  touq.!,  l>e  equal  to 
f,f  jB  occ  of  tketri.  He  reckons  5OCO  or  4000  are 
in  one  oyfter,  and  found  many  of  ll  e embryo  oyflers 
•moog  the  hairdu : fame  faftened  thereto  by  (lender 
filaments,  and  others  lying  loofr  : he  hkewife  found 
aaiaialculet  in  the  l.quoi  500  times  lefs  than  the  em- 
bryo oyfters. 

Jt  is  not  very  uncorrmoa  to  fee  on  oyftcT^fhelli, 
when  in  a d«rk  placr,  a (hining  matter  or  bluiiti  light, 
like  B flame  of  brmtlone,  which  flicks  to  the  fingera 
when  touched,  and  continues  (hioiug  and  giving  light 
fora  confidfia'lt  time,  though  vithout  any  Icnfible 
heat  I his  Odihng  matter  being  exam  ined  with  a mi- 
cfsificope,  was  found  to  coolill  of  thxec  fuu  of  animal* 

oules; 
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Cl»fc  eul^l  tl>€  Prft  whi'tJft,  an.J  haring  24  or  2j  Icra  cn 
•la  Me,  forked,  n h!»ck  fjjeck  nn  one  part  of  the  head, 

_;'  (he  bac  k Hke  an  ctl  with  ihc  flcin  ftrippcd  off.  The 
fecnml  fort,  red,  refemhling  the  common  g1o#*worm, 
with  folda  cn  iti  back,  but  Icpr  I'ke  the  former;  a 
j>of?  like  a dog^’a,  and  one  rye  in  the  he::d.  The  third 
fort,  fpeckled,  with  a head  like  a folct  with  many  tufu 
of  whitilli  hatrf  on  the  Tides  of  it.  Some  much  larger 
■nd  greytfh  mij^ht  be  feen,  havloi;  great  heada,  t«o 
bornt  like  a fnad’s  anj  fix  or  eight  whitiih  feet  j but 
tkefe  did  not  frem  to  Ihine. 

OSTRICH,  in  toolo?y.  See  Sratmiio. 
OSTROVIZZA,  in  (fee  Dalmati4\ 

which  feme  would  hare  the  fame  ut  Arauzona,  and 
others  the  Sllupi  of  the  ancientt,  though  probably  it 
hai  no  connection  with  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
It  waa  purchafed  in  14.0  by  the  repuhHe  of  Venice, 
for  5000  ducatt,  and  feme  piecci  of  land  befid  Iti 
foTiref*,  »hich  was  featrd  on  a rock,  pcTpetidiculirly 
cut  all  round,  and  defervediy  reckoned  imprrgna)  le 
before  the  ofe  of  artillery,  was  taken  by  Soliman  in 
1914,  but  foon  after  returned  under  the  don  infoo  of 
Venice.  At  prefent.  no  tvaces  of  its  fortification  re- 
main, and  it  is  only  a b re  and  ifolated  matt.  There 
ire  fome  natural  curiofities  about  the  place. 

OSTUN*»  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Kapiet,  and  in  (he  Tcin  di  Otranto,  with  a htlhcp’s 
fee.  Its  territ'wy  is  well  cnltir^ted,  and  abounds  w ih 
fibres  an  1 almonds.  It  is  feated  on  a mountain  near 
the  Gulph  of  VTnice,  in  E.  Long.  17.  49.  N.  Lat, 
49' 5*) 

OSWEGO,  3 fori  of  North  America,  fcatei  on  the 
fouth  fide  jf  the  lake  OoUrio,  in  W.  Long.  70.  35. 
K.  Lat  4^.  15. 

OSWrUZEM,  fl  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Cracovia,  with  the  title  of  a du  hr  It  carries  on 
• great  trade  in  fait,  ard  is  feated  on  the  river  Vhlula. 
E.  lx>ng.  19.47.  N Lr.i  50.  •. 

OSWESTRY,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  in  England, 
17a  miles  from  Lnnt'on,  is  a very  old  town,  with  a 
cartle,  a w II,  and  a dftt  h,  aod  was  anciently  a ‘ orongh. 
It  is  a place  tele*  niel  in  Savon  hiftory  an.l  Injendary 
piety  Oil  this  fpot,  .Auguft  5,  6,2,  was  fought  the 
battle  between  t!  e Chrittian  cJfwiU!  kingot  the  North- 
umbrians and  ihr  pi^an  Penda  king  of  the  Mercians,  in 
which  Oiw  Id  w s defeated,  and  hii  lire  The 
baH>ar  an  victor  cut  the  body  of  the  fi  in  prince  in 
pieces,  and  llu.>,  them  on  Hakes  difperf-d  over  the 
fiel.1  ai  fo  many  tr-phi'S ; I ut,  according  toothers, 
bis  head  and  ha»  d«  only  wete  tins  eapofed.  A prince 
fo  dear  to  the  churrb  as  ufwvll,  and  fo  attached  to- 
the  pvo.'efTora  of  the  monaftt*’  life,  rcce  vcd  every  poit- 
humnus  honour  they  could  beflow.  He  was  r«tf^  to 
the  rank  of  a faint,  and  his  lanAiiy  confirmed  by 
mimlnrlcft  miniclcs,  which  are  too  numerous  and 
too  trilling  to  Admit  of  particular  dcfcriptton.  Its 
eburrh,  which  is  of  on  great  antkjiritv,  wjs  tormeily  a 
moniAtry,  snd  w.’S  calUd  Blancminher.  Ic  ts,  how- 
ever, fpr'cioua,  and  h»f  a haci  Ifome  pliiu  tower.  In 
the  years  1542  and  1567,  this  town  lufTered  much  by 
fire.  It  is  governed  by  two  bailiff*,  hur^relfes,  dec. 
and  once  drove  a great  tmde  in  Welch  cottons  an  i 
?.it‘'el«,  wK;ch  is  now  very  much  ec'ycd.  There  is 
i^ow  fcarce  a tolciabic  houfe  lor  tranlicr^  But  be* 
fidea  a good  granvaiar  Ichcol,  it  ie  noted  for  lo  exctl- 


lert  ch.vrity- fchool  A.»r  40  hoyv,  bdijei  whI-.'H 
has  the  bert  meihtxls  for  wiHtiiig  the  emulation  of  the 
children  in  their  l urning;  for  20  of  the  boys  are  fet  - „« 
to  ftrive  ffgainft  2o  others  for  ftoes,  and  ihj  20  who 
perform  their  talk  heft  have  Ihties  firil ; then  10  of 
the  boys  are  fet  agaiuft  to  others  for  the  like  pre- 
mium, and  fo  on  till  they  ate  all  Ihod  ; fo  in  the  girls 
fciioot  a A\lu  is  put  up  for  the  bed  fpinner,  a head* 
drefs  for  the  bell  femptirtfs,  a pair  of  Itockinirs  for  the 
bell  knitter,  a hil.le  for  the  bell  reader,  anvl  a copy- 
book fot  the  bed  writer.  In  the  wall  with  which  (he 
town  was  tortified  there  were  four  gates.  That  onllel 
the  B/ifi  ^aie  Is  demolilKed  ; the  New.;^te,  WiUow-  ' 

^tf,  and  the  Beatrice  gate,  ftill  rc.Tam.  The  Lib 
is  a hamifome  building,  with  a gtiard-room  on  both 
fides.  There  are  only  two  fragments  of  the  caRlc  re- 
in nning.  It  Hood  on  an  artificial  mount,  furrounded 
by  a folTc,  tvtcniing  lo  the  Willow-gate. 

OSV.M.*\N’DES,  a famous  king  of  Egypt,  was, 
according  to  fome  authoni,  the  firil  monarch  who  col- 
IcdeJ  A great  numlicr  of  liooks  for  the  purpofe  of 
forming  a lihrmry.  To  this  curious  collection  he  gave 
the  t'tlc  of  FbarmxKy  of  the  Sou/.  OT  all  (he  mfxni- 
mciiu  of  the  kings  of  rhebes,  that  of  OryrT.AiiJes  ii 
one  of  the  moU  magnifivcnt.  *'  He  apj>e.iis  \fays  an  •inrnWr 
elegant  author  to  have  been  a prince  m great  elegance  •/ 
and  tallc  io  his  day.  D.odorus  viiculus  deferibra^^.'^'^'* 
m ny  fumpluous  edifices  rrrd;.d  by  him;  among  thole * ** 
edifices  hit  pahii.c  or  mauf  drum,  whichficvcr  h wav, 
has  been  eminently  difiinguiibrd  for  the  paintings  and 
fciilpturcj  with  whi-  h it  wa^  adoiosni  VVheii  we  look 
to  the  fuhjt<fts  of  thoCe  works,  wc  lh»U  hivt  reafon  to 
think  that  no  man  iu  any  . g<  could  difeovrr  a fairer 
and  more  enlightened  judgment  thm  he  <lid  in  the 
cmploymeiit  ol  the  genius  around  him,  which  wai  not 
tarnely  devotes!  lo  dull  or  conlra^ted  u'ljet^v,  nor  Is- 
vithed  on  fc-nei  of  lava  ~c  life,  nor  holly  engrofied  in 
allufions  to  hunfclf,  but  fenfibly  enlarged  to  a variety 
of  coutcmplaiion  which  m’ghi  become  a gtenl  fove- 
rrign;  and  m each  of  ibute  parts  the  fubjeCt  was 
ctiaraelerillicaUy  great. 

“ • In  one  plate  was  reprefcnled,  In  a multitude  of  s /),v. 
fculptur.-s,  his  expeduiofi  xgainfi  the  liaarlans,  tl.  i.|v4(*> 
people  of  Afis,  whom  he  bad  invaded  with  400,000*^^'*' 
foul,  an ! 10,000  horfc,  and  whom  he  conquered.  In'***”* 
another  part  was  dtfplaycd  the  variety  ol  fruits  and 
pr«jduduns,  with  which  Pan,  the  great  fourcc  of  all 
things,  had  enriched  the  Icrtile  land  over  which  Ofy- 
ra.  ndes  letgned.  A ih*rd  group  of  figure*  tepre- 
fcoted  the  monarch  himftif,  as  the  ki^'h-pridl  of  the 
countty,  otfering  to  the  go!s  t!ie  gold  and  filrer  which 
lie  drew  every  year  from  the  mines  of  EgypL  In 
another  part  of  ilieedifi.e  was  txnibite.!,  in  an  infinite 
number  of  figures,  an  atVcmbly  trf  j udges,  in  the  mid(l 
of  a great  audience  aiteniive  to  ibeir  decifioni ; the 
pretiilent,  or  chief  of  thole  judges,  furrounded  by 
many  brok»,  wore  on  hit  brealt  aptdiuretif  truth  with 
her  eyes  ihut— th.de  emphatic  rm  leras  heyon  i which 
no  a/c  could  go  for  the  iaipnfiioii  ol  tUal  wifdoui  and 
impaitiahty  vvhah  ought  to  prevail  in  admioillrative 

jtttllCC.'* 

in  tort,  wc  cannot  without  aftnnifhment  read  the 
account  which  Diodorus  Siculus  gives  t.f  the  aloioll 
incmlible  magnificence  of  this  prince,  and  of  the  im- 
tseofe  fttisi  which  he  fpent  upon  thoie  grand  works. 
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AmooRA  1 T»ri«tY  of  other  fur?ri(i«g  curioCtiei,  w«  miniier  thu  fome  eioltnt  conculSon  wouU  natirallr  onluftee. 
to  be  fern  n flniur  in  the  ittitude  01  fiitinRt  which  Icnre  the  folid  fubAnnee  of  the  cirth  | nod  Mr  ForArr 
■wji  the  lergeft  in  i!l  Egypt,  the  Irn gib  of  one  01  the  few  • ruck  with  projeaing  longitudinal  ingles  of  black 
feu  being  feven  col.iti.  Not  only  the  art  of  the  compja  bufa,tts.  'ftie  eatcrior  rtinges  ol  bilk  aic 
fculptor,  but  aifo  the  leauty  r-f  the  Hone  whidi  wii  fonietimcs  tnt  relj  barren,  and  contain  a great  qnao. 
perfea  in  in  kind,  contiiinitei  tn  render  thu  a mailer-  tiiy  of  ytllawnh  eliy,  mutd  with  iron  ochre  i but 
piece  of  fculoture.  It  bore  the  lollowing  infetiption:  ollicrf  are  covered  with  mould  an  I w.wd  like  the  maun. 

/am  r)->rM'ylXI)!lS,  hug  ol'img,  ; eriwtvr  ewV/ <//  taina  in  the  internal  parts  ot  the  country.  I’lcces  of 
ea/r  me  liir  tuit,  lei  him  jarpaf,  me  in  eny  c/  mjf  q'  arte  arc  lo.mctunea  met  with  litre  ; bet  no  iiiUica- 

tioui  ol  pr.uCJO,i>  ir.tncraU  or  tun  ila  oi  any  kuid  hive 
lii-lret!  (to  ufc  the  words  of  t!.e  fame  elegant  author  been  obferved,  non  only  exccptcl. 
quoted  a‘Ki.e)  “ the  placeor  mriifoleuin  of  this  ac-  The  air  U ext.cmely  liedthy  and  pleafantj  the  heat 
compl.llittl  prince  mull  girc  us  a llriking  slTurance  of  is  not  troubl-.l  aniej  and  frclh  meat  will  keep  very  well 
the  progrtfs  vshcU  had  been  made  in  the  arts  at  that  for  two  days,  and  tub  one  day,  The  vnn  Is  do  not 
time;  whether  he  lived,  as  fome  h.ive  thought f,  the  blow  conilantly  from  the  eaft,  but  generally  a little 
immediate  fnccelTor  of  the  fi.il  Bufiris.  w.iieh  was  breeze  from  rail  to  fouth-fouth-eall.  ^ 
fumuwUat  lartr  lh*n  the  period  of  SemiramU  ; or. 


a$  cthcis  have  conctived  fubfequent  lo  Sifollri*, 
which  would  be  400  yc^ra  later.  DioJorut  Sictiluf, 
wl.odtfcrbc*  thn  cJilite,  Caya  nothing  of  the  4^c  io 
wliicli  Ol) mandcft  livtJ  ; ivtiy  opinion  iScrcl’orc  on 
that  j oint  mult  be  con'cidurc.  We  llull  only  remark} 
that  tlirre  i>  x.tthiinr  »n  the  work*  of  sjrt  ia  th-  l e ti- 


A"t  «*’■• 

ance  I f the 
civiuctry. 


very  litilc ; and}  betn^  governed  oy  the  wind**  uvery 
unt'crtain.  |“  'rhe  climaiC}*’  fiyi  M.  Bougainville,  ia 
fu  healthy,  thu  notw'iiniUnding  the  hard  libour  of  the 
Oiipo  cuinpaules  while  on  ihurc,  though  the  men  were 
co.Uinually  in  the  water,  and  eapofcti  to  the  meridian 
fun,  though  they  Oept  upon  the  bare  loH,  acd  in  the 
open  air,  none  of  them  fell  Tick  j thk>k  who  w'crc  af> 
fice  nliiJi  Ih  .old  appear  too  mucb  lor  the  earliell  age  lliflcd  with  the  feurvy,  and  were  fint  on  Ihore,  rcgadi. 
in  which  that  mnuar,  li  has  hern  j'laced,  when  wc  look  ftl  their  llrcngth  : although  they  were  obliged  to  alfitt 
buck  to  what  Stas  done  of  thole  works  in  a period  i**  ibe  erecting  ot  a fort,  and  had  Icarce  one  uninter* 
fell  1 s early  l.y  Sem.-amis  in  Afryria.”  “'kbt,  yet  they  were  fo  far  recovered  in  the  Ihort 

OlAfOI  0!  1C  issia  MtKr,ora#»rir«/«/-  Tale,  fpace  of  time  they  continued  there,  that  they  were  af- 
an  iiifiionvnt  to  fa,il.ute  the  hearing.  See  Acoo-  tccwarda  perfectly  cured  on  board.” 

ITICS,  n Z(.  NolwitlifUoJiag  the  great  height  of  the  inland 

o:  .■kHEITEE,  a celebrated  ifland  of  the  South  mountains  of  Otabcitce,  none  of  their  rocka  have  themoadlak 
Sea,  fitosted  in  W Long.  149  ly.  S.  Lat.  17.46.  appearance  of  barreanefa,  every  one  of  them  being  co- 
It  was  difeovered  by  tapt.in  Wallis  in  1767  ! after-  »'t>^d  with  woods.  ” We  hardly  believed  our  eyes,” 
wards  Mr  Bong,  inviile  touched  hefet  and  it  was  vifiled  f*y«  M.  de  Bougainville,  ••  when  we  faw  a peak  cover- 
by  C,  plain  Cook  in  1 77}  and  1774,  whohidiai769  ed  with  woods  up  to  ita  higlicft  fumnni,  which  rifea 
failed  round  the  illand  in  a boat  to  obfcivc  the  tranCt  ‘huve  the  level  of  the  mountaina  in  the  interior  parts 
of  fouthern  quarter  of  ihii  ilUad.  Its  apparent 

The  illsnd  conlifts  of  two  diftina  kingdoms,  which  feemed  to  be  more  than  30  toiles  in  diameter,  and 
are  united  by  n narrow  neck  of  land  1 the  larger  be-  breadth  as  it  role  higher.  At  a diilance 

ing  called  by  the  natives  Tiarraim,  or  OTahtilee-Nuet  « f'gbl  have  been  taken  for  a pyramid  of  immciife 
the  Imailcr  one  Ofaureoaou,  or  0-Tahtiire-Eie.  'J’bc  height,  which  the  hand  of  an  able  fculptor  liad  adotn- 
cirs  uniference  of  both  iflan.fa  ii  about  40  leaguea ; the  '<*  g»rianda  and  foliage.”  One  of  the  mates  of 
larger  kingdom  being  divided  into  43  difttiCda.  The  Uo'p'nns  with  a party  of  marines  and  feamen,  pe- 
country  hai  a delightful  romantic  appearance.  T*he  neirated  into  the  interior  pirtf  of  the  iflaiid  ; and  ha* 
conft,  viewed  from  the  fea,  prefenta  a moft  beautiful  ''•"S  afetnded,  with  great  diflieulty,  1 moaotain  which 
profpea,  being  elevated  like  an  nmphitheatre.  The  ''‘'y  fuppof'J  «o  be  n mile  high,  they  difcovered 
ifliind  II  fkirted  with  a reef  of  rocki,  ood  towarda  the  mounlikios  before  them  fo  much  hii^hcr,  that  with  re- 
fea  ia  levc;),  bein^r  covered  with  fruit-treea  of  varioua  ‘‘‘‘X  (cftntd  to  be  m a vaUey  i toward* 

kind*,  partivuUrly  the  cocoa-nut.  At  the  diftance  of  the  view  wa*  cnLbaulmg,  the  Tide*  of  the  hilia 

about  three  mile*  from  the  Ihore,  the  country  rifca  in-  ’ beautifully  clothed  with  wood,  vilLgea  were 
to  lolly  hills  that  are  covered  with  wood,  and  termi-  everywhere  imerfperfed,  and  the  valley*  between  them 
fiatc  in  peaka,  from  which  lar^e  rivera  are  precipitated  lichcrprofpc^;  the  houfe*  Hood  thicker, 

into  the  fca.  The  ftonea  everywhere  appear  to  have  verdure  was  more  luxuriant ; and  Mr  Forrter, 

been  burnt,  not  one  beinjf  found  which  did  not  jfive  with  oiIkt  gentlemen,  afeeuded  to  the  fummit  of  one 
manifeU  figns  of  fire ; fo  that  there  u great  reafon  for  hitihed  mour.iam*  m the  illand,  from  whence 

fuppoling  that  thit  and  ^hc  neighbouring  illand*  are  ^ * pmfptCt  of  the  ifland  ot  Huahine,  and 

either  the  Oiattered  remain*  of  a continent,  or  were  fo*^  otlur*  lying  at  the  dUUnce  of  40  league*  ; from 
torn  from  rock*,  wliich  from  the  creation  of  the  world  ^hich  wc  may  form  fume  judgment  of  the  prodigioM 
have  been  the  bed  of  the  fea,  and  thrown  up  io  bcapa  height  ot  that  mountain.  I he  vie  w of  the  fertile  pUia 
to  a height  which  the  waters  never  reach.  What  i*  btlow  them,  and  uf  a river  making  ianumerable  me* 
further  extraordinary,  the  water  doe*  not  gradually  ander*,  was  ddiguiful  in  the  higbeti  degree.  The  ve- 
grow  (hallow  a*  wc  approach  the  Ihore,  but  ia  of  im»  gelation  on  the  upper  part  ot  die  mountaina  waa  Iuxu> 
menfe  depth  clofc  by  the  land  ; and  the  i/land*  in  this  r‘*ni,  and  the  wood*  conflfted  of  many  unknown  foru 
neighbourhood  are  almoft  everywhere  furrouaded  by  of  l*^c*  and  plant*.  ^ ^ 

*eel*>  which  appear  to  be  rude  aod  broken  in  the  ^ iflasd  ia  a rich  fat  airthi  of  a black*  Soil  a»d 

i^prvdace. 
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OnbnKe.  i(h  colour.  It  producci  fponuncouH/i  or  with  the 
» " flighted  culture  tnuginaSle*  a pfrc«l  variety  of  the 
mod  rxccllent  frulti  t filch  ai  bread  fruity  cocoa  nuts, 
bananaa  of  13  forta,  plautalns  pouioci,  yarn),  a fruit 
known  here  by  the  nafce  of  janttv^  and  reckoned  mod 
dtlictoua;  fugar^eanca,  which  the  irhabltants  eat  raw; 
ginger  ; tirrmeric ; a root  of  the  falip  kind,  called  by 
the  inhabitants  ; a plant  called  etfvr,  of  which  the 
rot>t  only  it  eaten  | a fruit  that  grow*  in  a pod  like 
that  of  a large  ktdncy-bcran,  by  the  natives  tailed  j/vej 
a tree  called  ^harra,  which  prodacct  fruit  fomething 
like  the  pine  apple,  and  which  ia  known  in  the  Ea  l 
Indicii  by  the  name  of  /Mn.^onn  ; a (hrub  called  $K/i9t 
the  mcrinctat  which  alfo  produces  fruit  ; a fpeciet  of 
fern;  a plant  called  tb<v< ; and  the  Chinrfe  paper. 
rauUerry,  of  the  bark  of  which  they  make  their  cloth; 
an  herb  which  the  inhabitants  eat  raw,  its  flavour 
fomewhat  refembling  that  of  the  Weft  India  fpinage 
called  eailrtoont  but  iu  leaf  very  different  ; a plant 
which  the  natives  call  ava  or  eut-j,  from  the  root  of 
which  they  exprefs  a liquor,  which,  if  drank  to  excefs, 
intoxicates  like  wine  or  diftilled  fpirits.  Here  arc  a 
fort  of  Ihady  trees  covered  with  a dark  •green  foliage, 
l»eariDg  golden-coloured  apples,  which,  in  juicintfs 
and  flavour,  rcfemble  the  ananas  or  pine-appie.  One 
of  the  moft  beautiful  trees  in  the  world  received  here 
the  name  of  Barrinponia ; it  had  a great  abundance 
of  flowers  lirgcr  than  lilies,  am!  perfe^ly  white,  ex- 
cepting the  tips  of  their  numerous  chives,  which  were 
of  a deep  crimfon.  Such  a quantity  of  thefe  flowers 
were  feen  dropped  off,  that  the  ground  uiidcmeath  the 
tree  vras  entirely  covered  with  them.  Th?  natives 
tailed  the  tree  } ard  faid.  that  the  fruit,  which 

is  a large  nut,  when  bniifed  and  mixed  up  with  fome 
fhel!-filh,  and  thrown  into  the  fca,  intoxicates  the  flfh 
for  fome  lime,  fo  that  they  come  to  the  furfacc  of  the 
water,  and  riilTer  thcmfelres  to  be  taken  with  people’s 
hands.  Several  ether  maritime  plants  in  tropical  cH 
mates  arc  found  to  have  the  fame  quality.  Mr  I>al- 
rymple  dcfcribesthe  method  of  catebingflih  with  thefe 
plants  as  follows : The  plant  is  thnift  under  the  coni 
rocks  or  hollows  where  the  fifli  haunt ; the  effect  it 
moft  fenfiMe  in  (lill  water,  though  it  is  effe^ual  in 
the  open  fca ; for  the  fame  gentleman  fays,  he  has  feen 
filh  foon  after  float  on  the  fui-facc  of  the  water  half 
dead,  and  feme  totally  without  life;  and  where  the 
effcfl  is  lefs  violent,  the  fifti  will  be  fceii  under  the 
water  to  have  jrtft  their  poife,  without  coming  up  to 
the  furface.  Fi(h  cau^jht  in  this  manner  are  not  in  the 
Icaft  noxious  or  ill  tailed. 

Afaii'  iflaod  they  have  domeftic  poulliy  cxa^lly  re- 

*'  fembling  thofe  of  Europe:  befidts  whiMi  there  are 
wild  ducks;  alfo  beautiful  green  turtle-doves;  large 
pigeons  of  a deep  blue  plumage  and  excellent  taftc ; 
a fmall  fort  of  paroquets,  very  Angular  on  account  of 
the  various  mixture  of  red  and  blue  in  their  feathers ; 
alfo  another  fort  of  a greenifh  colour,  with  a few  red 
fpots  i the  latter  are  frequently  tamed,  and  are  valued 
on  account  of  their  red  feathtrs.  Here  11  a king- 
flftier  of  a dark  green,  with  a collar  of  the  fame  hue 
round  his  white  throat ; a large  cuckoo,  and  a blue 
heron.  Small  bird^  of  various  kinds  dwell  in  the  (hady 
tiees ; and,  contrary  to  the  gener.*dly  received  opinion 
that  birds  in  warm  climates  are  not  remarkable  for 
their  fong,  have  a very  agreeable  Bote.  There  were 
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no  quadrupeds  but  dogs,  hogs,  and  rats  ; and  for  thefe 
Lift  the  natives  were  faid  to  have  a fcrupuloui  regard,  - * 
tnfoaiuch  that  they  would  by  no  means  kill  them  ; 
however.  Captain  Cook,  in  1773,  turned  about  t4c.ata 
on  the  ifland,  which  have  probaoly  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  thefe  vermin.  No  fiogs,  toads,  fcorpinns,  cen- 
tipedes, or  any  kind  of  ferprnt,  ht\*e  been  found  here : 
the  ants,  however,  arc  troubicfomc,  but  not  very  nu- 
merous. W^cn  the  Endeavour  Arft  arrived  here  in 
*7^9,  the  fljca  were  found  cxcifljvely  troublefome  ; 
but  mttfqueUo  nets  and  fly-flaps  in  fome  meafure  re- 
moved the  inconvenience.  Sydney  Paikinfon,  in  hi's 
journal,  fays,  that  notwithftanding  thef.  flics  are  fo 
great  a nuiUnce,  the  natives,  from  a religious  prin- 
ciple, will  not  kill  them.  But  there  is  a itrangc  dif- 
agreement  in  the  accounts  of  difterent  voyagers  con- 
ccriiing  this  matter.  For  M.  Bougainville  fays,  **  this 
iflaud  ia  not  intefted  by  thofe  myriads  of  troublefome 
infers  that  are  the  plague  of  other  tropical  countries*.’* 

And  Mr  Fouler  fays,  “ not  a gnat  or  mufquctto  hum- 
med  mipleafantly  about  US,  or  made  us  apprchculive 
of  Its  hue.”  Tills  inconvenience  mull  therefore  be  felt 
at  certain  feafons  of  the  year,  and  in  certain  dillricta 
of  the  country,  more  fcnfibly  than  at  other  timej  and 
placet.  'Fhcrc  is  great  variety  of  excellent  hlh  ; and, 
according  to  Aiiuurou,  a native  who  embarked  with 
M.  de  Bougainville,  there  are  fea-fnakea  on  the  fhore 
of  Otalicitee,  whole  bite  is  mortal. 

The  inhabitants  of  Otaheitee  arr  a ftoot,  well  made, 
adive,  and  comriy  people.  The  ftalurc  of  the  men,of  thcTnlT, 
in  general,  is  from  five  feet  feven  to  five  feet  ten  inch-b:utiu,  luu 
es ; the  tailcft  man  feen  by  Captain  Wallis  mcafureci 
flx  feel  three  inchea  and  a half  { and  Captain  Cook, 
in  his  fecond  voyage,  deferibes  O-Too,  the  king  of 
Otaheitce,  to  be  of  that  height.  **  In  order  to  paint 
an  Hervules  or  a Mars,*'  fays  M.  de  Bougainville, 

**  one  could  nowhere  find  fuch  beautiful  inodcU.” 

They  are  of  a pale  brown  complexion ; in  general  their 
hair  it  black,  and  finely  frizzled  ; they  have  black 
eyes,  flat  nofei,  large  mouths,  and  fine  white  teeth  ( 
the  men  wear  their  beards  in  many  falhions,  all  of  tkera 
plu«.king  out  a great  part,  and  have  prominent  bellies. 

Mott  of  them  fmtil  ttrong  of  the  cocoa  mit  oil.  The 
women  in  general  arc  much  fmalicr,  cfpecially  thole 
of  the  )o-.ier  ranlc  or  tawtows,  wliich  is  attributed  to 
their  caily  and  promifcuous  intcrcourfe  with  the  men; 
whiUl  the  better  fort,  who  do  not  gratify  their  paf- 
fions  in  the  fame  uiii:.ridlcd  manner,  are  above  the 
middle  flature  of  Europeans.  Their  ikin  ia  moft  de- 
licately fmooth  and  foit ; they  have  no  colour  in  their 
checks ; their  nofe  is  generally  fomewhat  flat,  but  their 
ryes  arc  full  of  exprefl'ion,  and  their  teeth  beaatifiilly 
even  and  white.  **  The  women,”  fays  M.  de  Bou- 
gainvilJe,  **  have  features  not  Icfa  agreeable  than  the 
generality  of  Europeans,  and  a fymmelry  of  body  and 
beautiful  proportion  of  limbs  which  might  vie  with  any 
of  them,  'i'he  complexion  of  the  men  tj  lawny 
but  thofe  who  go  upon  the  water  arc  much  more  red 
than  thofe  who  live  on  fhore.  Some  have  their  hair 
brown,  red,  o.  flaxen,  in  which  they  are  exceptions 
to  all.  the  natives  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  who 
have  their  hair  Mack  univerfally  ; here,  in  the  children 
of  both  fexea,  it  is  generally  flaxen.  'Fhe  ttrongeft 
expreflion  is  painted  in  the  countenances  of  ttiefe  peo- 
ple ; their  walk  is  graceful)  aod  all  their  motions  are 
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pcrfornie!  wtlh  grc  at  vigour  ard  taCf.’*  **  I ncv«r  bc- 
* hcU!  Riteiicr  mcii|  (fayi  Si^urv  Paikinr>a  ) 'jn>€  men 
of  corfequcnic  cm  the  iflind  v»eir  the  uaiia  of  their 
fm/erfi  long,  which  they  ccnfidcr  as  a very  hcnuuratic 
bikd^r  of  t'iilinftioa,  Hoce  only  fuch  people  as  have  no 
oi^altun  to  work  can  fulTcr  them  to  grow  to  that 
I'.ngtK.  'Hiia  cuHom  they  hivc  in  common  with  the 
Chintfc  i but  the  ra-i  the  middle  fini'cr  on  the  rt^ht 
ftani  r«  alwrvs  kept  thort,  the  tiuaning  for  whlch^* 
culUr  ty  could  not  l>e  learned.  Only  one  « ngle  cripple 
W4S  met  with  amon^  them,  and  he  appeared  to  have 
!>cen  nittmel  by  a uU.  The  women  always  cut  their 
hair  ihort  round  their  hca'.s.  Bnh  Texes  have  a cu* 
{lorn  of  Aaining  their  bo  iiea,  which  they  call 
i/\^  f both  men  and  womra  have  the  kir.der  part  of 
their  thighs  aud  loins  marked  very  thick  with  hUck 
line&  in  various  ftvrms  ; thefe  marks  are  ma.!e  by  llri> 
k »g  the  tetth  of  an  indrument  fimcwhat  like  a comb 
juli  through  the  (kin.  and  rubbisg  into  the  punctures 
a kioti  of  pade  made  of  foot  and  oil,  which  leaves  an 
iodehUe  ftaia  The  boys  and  girls  under  twelve  years 
of  age  .’re  not  marked  ; a few  of  the  men,  whofc  legs 
were  maikcd  in  cheguers  by  the  fame  method,  *p. 
pearrd  to  be  ptrfons  of  Tuperior  rank  and  authority. 
Mr  Banks  faw  the  uperatioH  ut  tattuwing  performed 
m>on  the  backfide  of  a girl  about  thirteen  years  old. 
The  inArument  ufed  upon  this  occalion  had  thirty 
teeth  t and  every  Amke,  of  which  at  Inft  a hundred 
were  mde  in  a m nut(,  drew  an  ichor  <>r  ferum  a little 
tinged  with  bK>uJ.  The  girl  bore  it  with  moA  Aoical 
refnlurtoti  foi  about  a quarter  of  an  hour ; but  tlie 
p>in  of  fo  many  Hundred  pundtiMrs  as  (he  ha^i  received 
io  that  time,  then  became  intolerable.  She  firit  com- 
plained in  murmurs,  then  wept,  and  at  tail  burtl  into 
loud  lamtnutiont,  earn«!^ly  imploring  the  opernor  to 
detiA.  He  was,  hov.-cver,  mcaora'  Je:  and  whea  (he 
began  to  Aruggic,  (he  was  held  down  by  two  vxomcn, 
who  fomttimes  fxHhcd  and  fometimea  chid  her;  and 
now  and  then,  when  ihc  wis  mod  unruly,  gave  her  a 
Tniart  blow.  Mr  Banks  Aatd  in  a itcighl^uring  houfe 
an  hour,  and  the  oper  tioo  was  nut  ovirwhcnhe 
wrnt  away  ; yet  it  was  pertormed  but  opoo  one  fide, 
the  other  having  l«en  dene  fome  time  before;  and  the 
arches  upon  the  loins,  in  which  tivey  moA  pride  them* 
fclvcs,  and  which  give  more  ;'ain  than  »Uthe  r«A,  were 
Aiil  to  !m  done.  Both  men  an>l  wouten  are  not  only 
decently  but  graceftdly  clothcil,  in  a kmd  of  while 
cloth  th^t  itf  made  of  the  l^k  of  a ihrub,  an.!  very 
much  refrmhict  coarfr  China  paper.  Their  drefs  con- 
AAs  of  two  pieces  oi  ih-s  loth  ; one  of  them,  having 
a hole  made  in  the  mi  Mk*  to  put  the  head  lhrougl^ 
hangs  from  tie  fh«>ulJ.*rs  to  the  mid  leg  before  and 
behind;  aoothn  piece,  which  is  bciwretn  four  and  five 
yards  long,  and  about  one  y:ird  brotid,  they  wrap 
round  the  body  in  a very  eafy  manner  : rhis  cloth  is 
net  woven;  but  is  made  hicc  piper,  of  the  macerated 
(i*:res  of  ih^  inner  baiK.  f;  read  out  and  beaico  ic^c- 
iher  Tbrir  onjameols  arc  fc.rlheifi,  flowers,  picc  s of 
ikcll,  and  pearlt ; the  pearls  anr  worn  chiefly  by  the 
worren.  In  wet  weather  they  wear  iTMtiing  ot  difle- 
rent  kinds,  as  their  i loth  w U not  bear  wetung.  The 
drefs  of  the  Ijclter  fort  of  women  coufid#  of  three  or 
four  pieces:  one  piece,  .bout  two  yard*  wide  and 
eleven  li/Ug,  they  wrap  tcveral  limes  round  their  wall!, 
£b  IS  to  hang  dowa  like  a petticoat  as  low  as  the 


middle  of  the  leg;  and  this  they  esU  perns.  T!ri  O ahdiee. 
funple  drapery  sfbrds  the  fra  aa  opportunity  of  dif.  “ "v  "■ 
playing  an  elegant  figure  to  the  greated  advanugc,  ac> 
cording  to  the  talenu  and  ivHc  of  the  wrarcr:  n->  ge- 
neral l&ihions  force  them  to  disngJre  iolUsd  of  adoru- 
ing  themrcivrs,  but  au  Innate  gracefulncfa  is  the  com- 
pjaion  of  fimpUcity.  I'o  tins  cloth  they  give  a very 
Urong  perfume. 

The  chief  ufe  which  tJicy  make'of  their  houfes  is  to  of 
flee p in  them;  for  uolcft  it  tains,  they  cat  in  llie  open 
ail  under  the  Ai.>Je  of  a tree,  rhefe  h.^ufesare  no  otner 
than  :Hl  Is,  a)l  built  in  the  wood  betwcea  the  fca  and 
die  mouniASQs;  they  arc  erected  on  a t ofJoug  fquAre; 
their  wulth  is  nearly  half  of  their  length ; iticy  arc 
outrun.^  more  than  a roof,  not  quite  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  raifei  on  three  row^  of  pillars,  one  row  oa 
Cich  fide,  and  one  in  the  middle.  ThcMof  rcfemhlea 
our  (hatched  houfes  in  EagUnJ,  and  osn.iAs  of  tws 
flat  (idea  inclining  to  each  other.  Tbcir  thatch  con* 
fids  of  palm  icaver.  The  fl>ur  o*.  their  dwelling  is 
covered  with  hay,  over  which  they  fpread  mats  S mse 
of  thefc  ciedtons  arc  furui.licvt  with  a dool.  which  is 
appropriated  folely  to  the  ufe  of  the  maAer  ot  the 
fiiaily : they  conlifl  of  uu  other  furniture  except  a few 
blocks  of  wood,  whic.h  being  fqaarc,  one  fide  is  hol- 
lowed into  a curve;  and  thefe  tlwry  uCc  aj  pillows^  an  l 
with  their  apparel  they  cover  thexfelves  In  thefe 
op:o  dwcUiugs  the  whole  family  repofe  thcmT.lves  at 
nigtit.  i'hc  fize  of  the  boufe  is  proportiouei  to  the 
number  that  coallitutes  the  famtiy.  Tue  eitsbl  lhed 
order  in  thefe  dormitories  Is,  fur  the  mailer  and  his 
wde  to  flcq>  in  the  mid-lle  ; round  them  the  marrici 
people  ; in  the  next  circle  the  unmarried  wo.ncn  ; aui 
iu  the  next,  at  the  (ame  didance,  the  unmarried  men ; 
aui  the  feivants  at  the  extremity  of  the  died  ; but  in 
fair  wcuher  the  latter  deep  in  die  open  air.  Some 
few  dwelliogs,  kowevet,  conArucbcJ  fur  greater  pri- 
vacy, ail:  entirely  inciofed  with  walls  of  reeds,  con* 
ne^cd  together  with  traulvcrfc  pieces  of  wood,  fo  as 
to  appear  fomewh  it  like  I «rgc  bird  cages  cl  »fely  lined  ; 
in  thefe  houfes 'tnerc  is  coai'cuuty  a nole  ie/t  for  the 
cutratice,  which  can  he  clofed  up  with  a Ixaard. 

Their  candles  ate  made  of  lUc  kcrucU  of  a kind  of 
oily  nut,  which  they  dua  one  aoove  ara.alher  on  a 
(kewer  that  is  tbruA  througa  t.‘ie  midd  e of  toem  ; the 
u;:pcr  one  being  lightcl  yura  to  the  fecoud,  at  tuc 
fame  time  coafuming  that  pan  of  the  ikewn  that  goes 
through  it ; the  fccond  toaing  fire  burns  ia  the  u^ne 
manner  down  to  the  third,  laj  fo  to  the  UA ; t.ney 
burn  a coufiJerable  time,  and  afford  a pietty  good 
light.  The  natives  geueraliy  retire  to  red  about  on  hour 
after  it  is  dark.  ^ 

i be  food  of  the  comm  tn  people  entirely  confiAsof  d.  ma- 
vegeubles.  Thefe  are,  the  bre id -fruit,  with  bananas, 
pUntains,  yams,  appU-s,  aod  a four  fruit,  wlhch,  though  ' 

not  pleafant  by  itlelf,  gives  an  agreeable  leli.K  to 
roafleJ  hiead-fruii,  w'lth  wuich  it  is  frequently  beaten 
up:  (SvC  the  artude  Shkjo  fru^.  Tiie  flcdi,  which 
is.  refervej  tor  the  tahl(.sof  the.;reat,  is  cither  poultry, 
hogs,  or  dugs  ; the  flc.h  >1  tfiuii  towls  u not  welu 
ia.lcd,  Imt  l.iat  of  Jngs  is  cdeeincd  hy  the  natives  be- 
yond pork-  Tue  (mailer  filh  are  gencrifly  cauii  raw, 
as  wc  Cat  oyUcri  : every  itimg  that  can  be  procured 
from  the  Tea  U made  au  article  of  their  food;  for  they 
will  eat  not  only  fca-infeCts,  but  «bat  the  frameu  c .Il 
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thoo^h  fome  of  arc  fo  tough  that  they 
^ » ire  ohliiTtd  to  fufFer  them  to  l»ecome  patiid  before  they 
can  be  ihewrd.  A eery  large  (hark  being  caught  by 
the  Dolphin*!  people  given  to  the  native! ; who 
iixm  c«t  it  to  picct!,  an  1 carried  it  away  with  gfreat 
fali<^aAion. 

They  kiH  the  aoimali  rtvey  intend  for  food  by  fuffo- 
eating  them,  which  is  done  hy  ftoppinr  the  mouth 
and  nofe  with  their  hands ; they  then  finge  off  the 
hair,  by  holdirg  the  animal  over  a fire,  and  ftraptng 
him  with  a (hell:  with  this  inflniment  they  cut  him  up, 
, and  Icke  out  the  entnuls;  which  are  W4(hct1,  and  pul 
into  cocoa  mit  (hells,  together  srith  the  blood.  Doga 
are  eaten  that  are  fed  wholly  upon  bread  fruit,  coeoa- 
iintf,  yama,  and  other  vegetahlei,  and  arc  never  faf* 
fered  to  uAe  any  animal  food;  and  ihofe  who  have 
tailed  the  flefh  of  a dog  thus  fcl,  have  derUred  it  to 
le  little  inferior  to  Fi>gli(h  lamb.  In  order  to  drcfi 
their  food»  they  kindle  a fire,  by  nibbing  the  end  of 
one  piece  of  dry  wood  uprin  the  fide  of  another,  in  the 
manner  r-»  a carpenter  w’ith  sii  whrti  a chifcL  They 
then  dig  a pit  about  half  a foot  drep,  and  two  or 
three  yard*  in  circumference  ; they  pave  the  bottom 
with  large  pebHe  (lone*,  which  they  lay  down  very 
fmooih  and  even,  and  then  kindle  a fire  in  it  with  dry 
w ood,  leaves,  an ^ the  ho/hs  of  cocoa-nuts.  When  the 
lionet  are  fuffi-'ici  lly  healed,  they  t»  ke  oat  the  embers, 
and  lake  up  the  aOies  on  every  fi.^j  they  then  cover 
the  flones  w ith  a layer  of  green  cocoa-nut  leave*,  and 
wrap  up  the  rnimal  that  is  to  be  drcfTcd  in  the  Itavcs 
of  the  plantain.  If  tl  is  a fmatl  bog,  they  wrtip  it  up 
whole ; if  a large  one,  they  fplit  rt.  When  it  is  placed 
>0  the  pit,  they  cover  it  with  the  hot  emlcrf,  and  lay 
opon  them  bread-fruit  and  yam*,  which  arc  elfo  wrap- 
ped up  in  the  leaves  of  plantain.  Over  tbefe  they 
fpread  the  remainder  of  the  embers,  m’liog  amoog 
them  fome  of  the  hot  flones,  with  mere  coi  oa-nui  tree 
lc*Tc«  upon  them,  and  then  clofe  up  all  with  cjrth,  fo 
that  the  heat  is  kept  in  { the  oven  is  kept  thus  doftd 
a longer  or  (hotter  time  according  to  the  fize  of  the 
meat  that  is  drrffed.  The  meat,  when  taken  out,  ii 
faid  to  be  better  drcTcd  than  any  other  way.  They 
afe  (hells  for'knives;  and  carve  very  dexteroufiy  w'th 
them,  always  cutting  from  themfilvei.  One  of  ihc 
prinripd  attend-nts  on  Oberca,  attempting  the  life  of 
the  knife  and  fork,  could  not  feed  himfclf  therewith  ; 
but,  by  the  mere  force  of  habit,  hi*  liaod  came  to  his 
mouth,  and  the  vnftuals  at  the  end  of  his  fork  went 
aw*y  TO  his  ear. 

They  arc  quite  unacquainted  with  the  method  of 
boiling  w-tcr,  a*  they  have  no  »c(rcls  among  them  that 
will  hear  the  fire.  Whilft  the  noble  Oberea  was  one 
morning  at  hreakfaft  with  Captain  Wsllit  on  board 
the  Dolphin,  the  forgeon  filled  the  tea  pot  by  turning 
the  cock  of  a vafe  thnt  fioo<l  upon  the  table.  One  of 
the  la  !y’a  attendants  obferved  this  piaCtice  very  auen- 
tiveh,  and  foon  after  turning  the  covk  himfclf,  re- 
ceived the  water  upon  his  hard  j lie  no  fooner  frk 
himfeh  fcaldcd,  than  he  roared  trd  danced  about  in  an 
eatrav?t*m  manner  ^*l‘c  other  Imliims,  uHrpprifed 
of  the  esufe  of  the(e  emotions,  flood  gazing  at  him  in 
•rnszc'^irnt,  and  not  without  fome  mixture  of  terror: 
but  the  gentlemen  in  company,  yho  foon  perceived 
the  canfe  of  the  outtry,  di(pvlled  the  spprchenfions  of 
their  vUilafiU ; and  foise  ointment  being  applied  to 


the  fcald,  g^d  humour  and  confidence  m*ere  again  re- 
ftored.  The  gunner  of  the  (hip,  who  wau  appointed 
comptroller  of  the  matket  which  was  eHablilicd  on 
(horc  with  the  natives,  ufed  to  dine  on  the  fpoi ; the 
adoniOimcnt  of  thefe  peojile  wa»  very  great  to  fee  liira 
drcfi  iiU  pork  and  pouluy  in  a pot  • at  length  an  old 
man,  who  wai  exlrcmcly  fcrviceiMc  m bringing  down 
provifions  to  be  exchanged,  was  put  imo  pofTcffioo  of 
an  iron  pot,  and  f»om  that  time  he  and  hi*  friends  ate 
boiled  meat  every  day.  Several  item  poll  were  like- 
wife  given  to  pberea  and  fome  of  the  chiefi  j which 
were  in  conflant  ufe,  and  drew  every  body  to  fee 
them;  but  although  tlie  particubn  uf  two  fucceffivc 
voyagft  of  Captain  Cook  to  thii  ifland  arc  clrcum- 
fhntially  reUied,  we  biar  run- ore  of  this  imptovemenc 
in  the  culinary  art,  or  of  the  further  afTiftance  whuK 
hii  been  rr  tdrred  thofe  people  in  fiipplying  ihrtn  with 
poti  for  (joiling,;  but  htnvcvcr  drfitous  the  natives 
might  he  to  e-t  boiled  meat,  it  was  not  alvif.ttc  la 
have  fuch  an  article  of  barter  as  iron  kettles,  whjn  a. 
few  fpike  nails,  or  a common  hstthet,  would  procme 
one  of  their  largeft  hogs. 

Sdit  water  ii  the  ufual  fauee  to  their  fool  ; thofe 
who  live  uear  t)ic  fca  have  it  fumifhtd  a*  it  is  wanted, 
others  at  a dittanvc  ke  p it  in  Ijrgc  biniboot.  The 
kerneb  of  the  cocoa  nt’ii  furoifh  them  with  another 
fauce  : thefe,  made  into  a pafte  fomething  of  the  con- 
fidence of  hutt'T,  arc  bent  up  with  fait  water,  which 
h.u  a very  ftrong  fiaveur;  bin  though  at  firft  it  feemed 
very  naufeous,  yet  when  the  tallc  tecarax  familiar,  it 
wa*  much  rcli(he<1. 

Their  general  drink  is  water,  or  the  milk  of  the 
cocoa  nut.  Tiiey  (bowed  iti  general  an  averfion  to 
ftrong  hq!iori : and  whenever  any  one  of  them  hap- 
pened to  drink  fo  fjcely  with  any  of  the  (hip’s  com- 
pany ai  to  be  intoxua'ed,  he  refolutely  rcfufcd  to 
tafle  any  thing  that  was  likely  to  produ.  e the  fame 
c(feA  again  ; but  they  have  a plant  which  they  call 
ava  <nw,  from  the  root  of  whii  h they  procure  a 
liqoor  which  has  an  inebriating  quality.  Their  man- 
ner of  preparing  this  ftrong  drink  is  as  (imple  ai  It  if 
difguftiug  to  an  European.  Several  of  the  people 
take  feme  of  the  root,  and  chew  it  till  ic  is  foft  and 
pulpy  ) they  then  fpit  it  out  into  a platter  or  other 
vcflel,  every  one  into  the  fa.-rc:  into  this  general  re- 
ceptacle wafer  is  poured  according  to  the  quantity 
piepared.  The  juice  thus  diluted,  is  ftrained  through 
fome  fibrous  ftuft  like  fine  (haviiigi,  after  which  it  ^ 
fit  for  drinking,  and  it  is  always  prepired  for  prefent 
ufe  : it  has  a pepperiih  tafie  ; dritiki  fiat,  and  rather 
infipid  ; and  though  it  iotox'cates,  yet  Captain  Ccxik 
faw  but  ore  inftnnce  where  it  h-id  that  effect,  ai  the 
natives  generally  drink  it  with  great  moderation,  and 
hut  little  at  a time.  Sometime!  they  chew  chib  root 
aa  Eur««peans  do  tobacco,  and  formtirocithey  will  eac 
it  wholly. 

'rhey  eat  nione,  or  at  leaft  only  in  compTny  with  a 
guefi  at  happen!  to  call  in;  and  the  men  and  women 
never  fit  down  together  to  a meal:  the  thadeof  a fpread- 
ing  tree  frrvei  them  fora  parlour;  bro:d  leaves  fpread 
in  great  abundance  ferve  for  a table  cloth  ; arid  if  a 
perfon  of  tank,  Ke  is  atten  led  by  a number  of  fenrsnts 
w'hofeit  thrnifclvea  round  him  : before  lie  begins  his 
meal,  he  wslbes  his  mouth  and  hand*  very  clean,  and 
yepeaU  this  fiver&l  limes  whilft  he  is  eating.  The 

(quantity 
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OttK<>ce«  quantit^r  of  hoA  wlucK  thefe  people  eat  at  a meal  ii  iheir  facea  different  waya  take  tljcir  repaft  without  Otahsltea. 

’ prodigious.  Captain  Cook  fayn,  he  has  (eeo  one  tr.au  exchanging  a Angle  word.  Tlie  women  not  only  ab-  ^ 

devourtwo  or  thre  Aih  saabigasa  pearcK;  three  bread.  Aain  from  eatiatf  with  the  men,  and  of  the  fame  vie* 
fruitSi  each  bigger  than  two  fifls  ; 14  or  15  plantains^  tuab,  but  even  have  their  victuals  Separately  prepared 

or  kananaS)  each  Ax  or  feven  inches  long  and  four  or  by  boys  kept  for  that  purpofe,  who  dcpofit  h in  a fe. 

Are  round,  and  near  a quart  of  the  pounded  bread*  paratc  (bed,  and  attend  tlicin  with  it  at  their  mcrila. 

fniii.  Men  of  rank  are  coiiAantly  fed  by  their  wo>  But  though  they  would  not  eat  with  us,  or  with  e?ch 
men  ; and  one  of  the  chiefs  » ho  dined  on  hoard  the  other,  they  have  often  afked  us  to  eat  with  thena, 
fijips  in  1769,  Aiowed  fuch  reluctance  to  feed  himfelf,  when  we  have  vifited  thofe  with  whom  we  were  pmi- 

' that  one  of  the  fervants  W’as  obliged  to  feed  him  to  culariy  acquainted  at  tUeir  huufes;  and  wc  have  often 

prevent  his  returning  without  hia  meal.  In  one  of  upon  fuch  occaAona  eaten  out  of  the  fame  baiket, 
the  excurAnns  which  the  grnilcmen  of  the  (hips  made  and  drank  out  of  the  fame  cup.  The  elder  women, 
into  thr  counfry  in  1 77 1*  they  arrived  at  a neat  houfe,  however,  always  appeared  offended  at  this  hbcrtv  ; 
where  a very  fat  mm,  who  Acmed  to  be  a chief  of  the  and  if  we  happened  to  touch  their  victtuls,  or  even 
diAriA,  w.'ta  lolling  on  his  wooden  piiU>w;  beiurehrm  the  bafket  that  contained  it,  they  would  throw  it  «. 
two  ftTvams  were  preparing  bis  deferi,  by  beating  up  way.” 

with  water  feme  bread  fruit  and  bananas  in  a large  After  meals,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  middle. 

•woollen  ! owl,  and  mixing  with  it  a quantity  of  fer*  age<l  people  of  tlie  better  fort  generally  fleep.  They 
niented  four  pnBe  called  While  this  waa  doing,  aic  indeed  extremely  iiidolcnt ; and  flecping  and  eai* 

a woman,  who  fat  down  near  him,  crammed  down  bis  ing  are  almolt  all  that  they  do.  Thofe  chat  are  older 

thiwt  by  handfuls  the  remains  of  a latge  baked  Afh,  ate  lefs  drowfy,  and  the  boys  and  girU  arc  kept 

and  feveral  bread-fruits,  wh'ch  he  fwallowcd  with  a VO.  aw.  ke  by  the  natural  a^ivity  and  fpiightliacfs  of 
racious  i^ppetite  : his  countenance  was  the  pidlure  of  tlicir  age.  ^ 

pMegiratic  infcnAbility,  and  feemed  to  tcftlfy  that  all  TheCe  iAanders,  who  inhabit  huts  expofed  to  all  the  Dife^icb 
hit  thuu;rlits  centercil  in  the  jsratiBcalion  orbit  appe-  winds,  and  hardly  cover  the  carih,  uhkh  ferves  them 
tite.  He  fcarce  deigned  to  look  at  the  ftrangers;  and  for  a bed,  with  a layer  oflejves,  aie  rcmurkahly  healthy 
a few  monofyllabUs  wh'ch  he  uttered,  were  extorted  and  vigorous,  and  live  to  an  old  age  without  enduring 
from  him  to  remind  his  feeders  of  their  duty,  when  by  any  of  its  inArmities;  their  fenfea  arc  acute,  and  they 
ga/ing  at  tlicm  they  grew  left  attentive  to  him.  retain  tlieir  beautiful  teeth  to  the  bft.  M.  de  Bougain- 

That  thefe  people,  who  arc  remarkably  fond  of  fo>  ville  cteferibes  an  old  man,  whom  tliey  f^w  on  their 

ciety,  and  particularly  thnt  of  their  women,  (hould  ex.  landing,  who  had  no  other  chaiader  of  old  age,  than 

elude  its  plcarure*  from  the  taMe,  where,  among  all  that  Tcfpcflable  one  wlilch  ia  imprinted  t>n  a fine  Agurc. 
other  nations,  whether  civil  or  fivage,  thev  have  been  His  head  was  adorned  with  white  hair,  and  a long 
principally  enjoyed,  is  truly  inexplicable.  How  a meal,  white  beard}  all  his  body  was  nervous  tad  ficlhy  } he 
which  everywhere  elfe  bring*  families  and  friends  to*  had  neither  wrinkles,  nor  (howed  any  other  tekras  of 
gethcr,  comes  to  feparate  them  here,  w'as  a fingula*  decrepitude.  This  venerable  man  feen.cd  «.!ifplcafed  at 
rily  much  inquired  alvjut,  but  never  accounted  for.  the  arrival  of  thefe  ftrangers } he  even  retired  without 
**  They  ate  alone  (they  faid),  becaufc  it  was  right making  any  rettims  to  the  courtetics  they  paid  to  him; 
but  why  it  was  right  to  cat  alone,  they  never  attempt-,  but  he  gave  no  Agns  cither  ot  fear,  allunilhment,  or 
cd  to  es plain.  Such,  however,  was  the  force  of  hibit  curioAtyt  very  far  from  tak*ng  any  part  in  the  rap- 
in  this  inftance,  as  it  is  in  every  other,  that  they  ex*  lures  which  thr  multitude  exprefled,  hi*  thou;>htful  and 
prefTcd  the  flrongeft  diftike,  and  even  difgull,  at  their  fufpicious  air  feemed  to  indicate,  that  he  feared  «hc  ar* 
viAtantfl  eating  in  fodely,  efpecisUy  with  women,  and  rival  of  a new  race  of  men  would  interrupt  the  happi. 
of  the  fame  viAuds.  ” At  Arft  (fays  Captain  Cook ) nrfs  he  had  To  tong  enjoyed.  From  whence  it  may  be 
wc  thought  this  ftrange  Angularity  arofc  from  feme  inferred,  that  bis  mind  was  not  a whit  more  iroptired 
fiipcrtldluus  o|nnion;  but  they  conftantly  affirmed  the  than  his  body.  There  are,  howcvei,  fcveral  fort- of 
contrary.  Wc  obferved  alfo  forre  caprices  in  the  cu>  leprous  compiaints  on  this  iAand,  which  appear  in  cu> 
flom,  for  which  wc  could  as  little  accoont  as  the  tancous  eruptions  of  the  fcaly  kind;  fome  were  fcco 
ctiftom  illvlf.  We  could  never  prevail  with  any  of  the  that  had  ulcers  upon  ditfereol  parts  of  their  bodicx: 
women  to  partake  of  the  vi^fuals  at  our  table,  when  yet  they  feemed  little  regarded  by  thofe  who  were  af- 
we  were  dining  in  company  ; yet  they  would  go  five  Aided  with  them,  and  no  application  whatever  waa 
•>r  Ax  together  into  (he  fervants  apartments  and  there  ufed  to  them,  not  fo  much  as  to  keep  off  the  Aics. 
eat  very  heartily  of  whatever  they  could  finds  nor  were  But  inftances  of  them  arc  rare,  as  the  excellency  of 
they  in  the  leaft  difconcerted  if  wc  came  in  while  they  their  climate,  and  the  Amplicity  of  theit  vegetable  food, 
weredomgit.  When  any  of  us  have  bern  alone  with  prevent  almoft  alt  dangerous  and  deadly  diforders. 
a woman,  (he  has  fomelimes  eaten  in  our  company ; They  are  fumetimes  aftlidcd  with  the  cholic,  and 
hut  then  fhe  has  cxprcflTcd  the  giest  tinw'iUingnefs  that  coughs  arc  not  unknown  among  them;  an  1 the  chiefs, 
it  ihonld  be  known,  and  always  extorted  the  ftrongell  who  fare  moi-e  fumptiiouAy,  as  a puniAinr.ent  for  their 
promifes  of  fccrccy.  Auiong  tbcmfclves,  even  two  volupluouAiefs  aic  fbmetimes  attacked  wdth  a diforder 
brothel  s and  two  nftets  have  each  their  feparate  ba*  AuiiUr  to  die  gout,  in  whivh  the  kvs  are  fwelled  and 
Avcts  of  proviAons,  and  the  apparatus  of  their  meal.  txccAively  painfid.  M.  de  BougaiQvilIe*a  fur^con  af. 

Wlicn  they  Arft  viftted  us  at  our  tents,  each  brought  fured  him,  that  he  hod  feen  many  wdih  maik*  of  the 
hU  bafket  with  him  ; nnd  when  wc  f.it  down  to  table,  fmall-pox. 

they  would  go  out.  At  down  upon  the  ground,  at  two  The  ufual  method  employed  here  to  reftort  the  Ack 
or  three  yards  dilliuicc  from  each  other,  and  turniDg  to  health,  is  by  proaounebg  a fet  form  of  words;  after 
N*  154.  which 
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Ouiieiccr.  which  tht  exorcift  tpplicf  the  IcBTCf  of  the  cocoa-trec 
» plaited  to  the  hnp^rt  and  toe*  o:  the  fick;  fo  that  na- 
ture i«  left  to  confii^  uith  the  difcafe*  without  bein^ 
afiiilcd  with  any  falutaiy  applisa^tion  of  art  But  tho* 
they  r<Lcm  utterly  dcftituieof  if  idtcal  knowledge,  they 
appear  to  be  no  in.onrd’*rablc  proheienta  in  forgery, 
which  they  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  while  the 
Dolphin  lay  here.  One  of  the  feamcn,  when  on  ihore, 
ran  a Uree  fphmer  into  hit  foott  and  the  furceon  rot 
being  at  han<l,  one  of  hi*  comradra  endeavoured  to 
take  it  out  with  a pen-knife  t hut  after  putting  the 
poor  fellow  to  a great  deal  of  pain,  he  wa*  obliged  to 
give  it  over:  an  old  natire,  who  had  been  very  adivc 
and  fucccfaful  in  eftabltihing  a good  unJerftanding  be- 
tween the  ihip*s  comp.)ny  and  his  countrymen,  hap- 
pening to  be  prefent,  called  a man  from  (he  other  fi  !e 
of  the  river,  who  havingr  examined  the  lacerated  foot, 
fetched  a fhrll  from  the  beach,  which  he  broke  to  a 
point  W'ith  hit  teeth ; with  which  intlrument  be  laid 
open  the  wound,  and  ettra^el  the  fplioter.  Whilll 
thi«  operation  was  prrforroiag,  the  old  man  w<nta 
htlie  way  into  the  w~x>d,  and  returned  with  fume 
gum,  wliich  he  applietl  to  the  wound  upon  a piece  of 
the  cloth  that  waa  wrapped  round  him,  and  in  two 
day*  time  it  w’A  perfectly  healed.  Thi*  gum  was 
produced  by  the  apple-tree ; the  furgeon  of  the  Ihip 
procured  fome  of  it,  and  ufod  it  as  a vulnerary  balfam 
with  great  fuccefs.  Captain  Cook,  in  1769,  faw 
many  of  the  native*  with  dreadftd  fears ; one  man,  in 
particular,  whnfc  face  was  almoil  eiitircly  deflroycd : 
his  nofc,  inclu  jtng  bonc^  was  perfe^y  Hit ; and  unc 
cheek  and  one  eye  were  fo  bratm  in,  that  the  hollow 
would  almoft  receive  a nun’s  fid ; yet  no  one  ulcer 
remained. 

The  vtrnereal  difeafe  is  faid  to  have  been  entailed  up- 
on ihcfe  people  by  the  crew  of  M.  de  Bongainvijle’s 
/hips,  who  viheed  this  idand  a fbort  time  after  Cap- 
tiin  Walli*  had  left  it.  In  1769,  more  than  one-ltalf 
of  the  crew  in  Captain  Cook’s  fhip  had  contra^cd  it, 
during  a month’s  flay  here.  The  natives  diilin^uifhcd 
it  by  a name  of  the  fame  import  with  rottcanefs  but 
uf  a more  exteofive  fignihcation.  I'hey  deferibed,  in 
the  moft  pathetic  term*,  the  fufferings  which  the  firil 
viAim*  to  its  rage  endured;  ami  told  him  that  it  caufed 
the  hair  and  the  luils  to  fall  off,  ani  the  flefh  to  rot 
from  the  bones ; that  it  fpread  an  untverfal  terror  and 
<»ailematiun  among  the  inhabitant*,  fo  (hat  the  Tick 
were  abandoned  by  their  nearcfl  reUtiems,  leil  the  ca- 
lamity fhould  fpread  by  contagion,  and  were  left  to 

rrrifh  alone  in  fuch  mihrrr  as  till  then  had  never  beta 
Down  amortg  them.  But  there  ferm*  to  be  fome  rca- 
fon  to  hope  that  they  had  found  out  a fpeciho  cure  for 
H,  as  none  were  feen  on  whom  it  had  made  a great 
progref* ; and  one  who  went  iirwj  the  fliip  infeited, 
returned,  after  a 0iort  time,  in  perfect  health.  Both 
Captain  Cock  and  Mr  Forflei,  in  their  rciationt  of 
their  voyage  in  the  Rcfolution,  cndcavotu'  to  cllablifh 
the  opinion,  that  this  fcourge  of  Itcentioufoefs  was  fek 
in  tlie  South  Sea  iil>:Dd*,  previous  fo  any  of  the  mo- 
dem voya>rr«  lliathave  been  ina<V  thither,  and  tb..t  it 
WS5  an  tiKligenous  difesfe  there.  But  if  tlist  coacluit(n) 
is  welJ-fouodi.d,  how  comes  it,  that  at  all  the  placet 
where  tlie  Rrfolutton  touched  in  i77,t«  whiih  had 
been  be'orc  vifitcd  Vyihc  Fndeit'our  in  1769,  frch  as 
Kew  Znd^d  for  ioUsncc,  the  crew,  more  or  lei's,  be- 
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came  infcvled  by  therr  commerce  with  the  wo^e«,i9d  Onhehsi. 
not  at  all  fo  at  places  «*hich  they  vifited,  for  the  iir'l 
time,  in  the  Retoluiion  f 

The  principal  manufaflure  among  the  Otahcitcao*  Mmufio* 
is  their  doth.  This  is  made  of  the  b'^rk  of  trcci,  iuki. 
which  are  of  three  kinds,  %iz.  the  Chititfe  mulberry- 
tree,  or  tjouta  i the  bread-fruit  tree,  or  ooreo t and  one 
that  is  deferibed  by  Dr  Hawkcfworlh  ai*  refemlJing 
the  wild  tree  of  the  Welt  Indies.  Of  all  tlrcfe  the 
paper  mulberry  affords  the  l>dt  cloth;  what  is  made 
from  that  being  both  liner,  foftcr,  whiter,  and  IxMter 
fuited  to  take  a colour;  the  ooroo  produce*  doth  n.uch 
inferior  in  contexture  ; and  the  laft  !s  very  coarfc,  in 
colour  refembling  the  daikefl  brown  paper;  but  this 
lift  is  the  only  kind  that  wiihlTanls  water  : (Sec  tlicr 
article  Bark.) — They  likcwife  prepare  a red  dye; 

V'hivh  is  made  by  mixing  the  yellow  juice  of  a fmail 
fpecies  of  fig,  which  the  natives  call  maUer^  with  the 
grecnifh  juice  of  a fort  of  fern  or  bindwcctl,  or  of  fe- 
vcral  other  plants,  which  produce  a bright  crimf.m : 
and  tliis  the  women  rub  with  their  hands,  if  the  piece 
is  to  be  uniformly  of  a colour ; or  they  make  ufw  of  a 
tamboo  reed  if  the  piece  is  to  be  maik>  d or  fptinkleri 
into  different  pittmis.  The  colour  fades  very  form, 
and  becomes  of  a dirty  red  ; hut  notwiilifianding  this 
defed,  and  its  beiag  liable  to  be  fpoiled  by  rain,  the 
cloth  thus  flaincd  ie  highly  valued,  and  is  worn  only 
by  the  princ'pal  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  in- 
habitants  perfume  their  tlotliei  with  certain  plants; 
concerning  which,  Mr  Forfter  made  all  poIBble  in- 
quiry. Tahca,  a friendly  natire,  fhowed  Jiirn  levrral 
plants  which  are  fometlmes  ufei  at  fuUlitutis;  but  the 
mod  precious  fort  he  cither  could  not,  or  would  not, 
point  out : and  from  the  account  uf  Omai  it  appears, 
that  there  arc  no  lefs  than  14  different  forts  of  phnis 
employed  for  this  piirjtofe. 

Matting  Is  another  Oiaheitean  frcmufaclure:  and  in 
this  they  are  fodrxtertma,  that  they  produce  finer  mnts 
than  any  made  to  Europe.  Rufhes,  graf;,  the  bark 
of  trees,  aud  the  Iravt*  of  a pi  nt  called  evi^'row,  arc 
the  materials  which  they  wurk  up  for  this  purpofe. 

Their  malting  is  applied  to  various  ufes  : the  cotrfer 
kind  is  employed  for  fleeping  on  lu  the  night,  er  fit- 
ting on  through  the  day ; the  finer  fort  is  converted 
into  gaimentsin  riir.y  wcilher,  ificir  cloth  licing  fiKsn 
penetrated  by  wtt.  They  are  very  dexterous  in  rra- 
kmg  bafit.n  and  wicker-work:  (heir  balketv  are  of  a 
vail  number  01  different  piiltems,  many  of  iliem  ex- 
ceedingly ueal ; and  the  making  them  is  an  art  prac- 
Cifed  by  every  one,  both  luru  and  uomcn. 

Inffcad  of  hemp,  they  make  rope*  au  l line*  of  tlie 
bnrk  of  a tree ; aud  thus  tliey  ate  provided  with  fifii- 
ing  nets;  the  fibres  of  the  creoz-nut  Aundh  them  with 
thread,  with  which  they  fatUn  the  diifcr<  nt  p.irts  of 
their  canoes,  &c.  The  bark  of  a iicule  whk.b  grows 
in  the  mountsins,  anl  ia  called  orewat  fopplies  them 
with  excellent  fiihiiig  lines,  capaldc  of  holding  any 
kind  of  fiih  ; and  thiir  ho<  ks  are  made  of  mother 
pc.Hrl,  to  which  they  fix  a tuft  of  hair,  m;iilc  to  re- 
femhle  (be  t >il  of  a fi/h.  Inllcad  of  making  (hrxn 
bcvrd-.'d,  the  point  is  turned  inwar )».  Tli*  y m.ikc  .Ifo 
a kind  of  ftioc  of  a cosrfc  bruad  grafs,  thv  bi*.les  of 
which  arc  like  fligs-  Theft  ihty  iwitl  and  t-e  to/c- 
ther  in  a loole  mvnnrr,  till  the  ott,  which  is  about  as 
wide  as  a Lrgc  lick,  is  from  6a  to  bo  fatliotus  long. 
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OTAhcirrf.  Thl«  ihtv  h'^ul  lo  IhnaJ  rrrter  ; #nd  its  own 

weight  kcep'  ii  fo  elefe  totlie  prmind.  ih.n  Icarccly  a 
fin^^lc  fifh  can  cfi.apf.  'I'hcy  make  harpoons  of  cane, 
and  point  them  with  hanl  wood;  N^iih  which  they  can 
flrikr  fill)  more  cficAusliy  t!:an  an  European  can  with 


II  one  headed  w*ith  iron. 

W rking  The  tooU  u)c!  hy  the  Otaheiteans  for  all  their  pur- 
pofe*  arc*  an  at’/e  rr.a<lc  of  (lone  ; a chifel  or  eou»;e 
made  of  br>ne,  genr»-aUy  the  bone  .f  a tn.in*i  arm  be- 
tween the  wrill  and  elbow  ; a rofp  of  coral,  and  the 
fkin  of  a fting-rny  ; alfo  coral  and  f^nd,  as  a file  or  po- 
lilhtr:  and  with  thefe  they  fell  timber,  cleave  and  po- 
liih  it,  and  hew  llone.  The  (lone  which  makes  the 
blade  of  their  adZvS  is  a kind  of  bafalies,  of  a grey  or 
blackKh  colour,  not  very  hard,  but  of  confi.lerable 
toughnefs:  they  arc  ff)rmed  of  dtfTrrerit  fizes;  f'me 
that  are  fnlended  for  felling,  weij^h  from  fix  to  eigl)t 
pounis  i others  that  are  iifed  for  carving,  not  more 
than  at  many  ounces:  but  it  is  nerenhry  to  ibarpea 
thefe  rude  tools  alrr.od  every  minute  ; for  which  pur- 
pofe  acuco).r)ut  <bcU  full  of  water  and  a llone  are 
always  at  hand.  With  fuch  tools  they  generally  take 
up  feveral  days  In  filling  a trve  ; but  aftei  it  is  down, 
and  fplit  into  plavks,  they  fmooth  them  very  dex> 
tcToufiy  and  expedliioully  with  their  adzes,  nnd  can 
take  olf  a thin  coat  from  a whole  plank  without  mif- 
fi.ig  a ili<  kr. 

Wsapoai.  weapons  arc  (lings,  which  they  ufe  with  gre^l 

dcxteiity  ; pikes  bended  with  the  (kins  of  ilingTays  ; 
and  clubs  of  about  fix  or  feven  feet  long,  made  of  a 
very  hard  wood.  Thus  armed,  they  are  faid  to  fight 
with  great  obibnacy  ; and  to  give  no  quarter  to  man, 
woman,  or  child,  who  happens  to  fall  iuto  their  hands 
faring  the  battle,  nor  for  fome  time  afterwards,  till 
their  paffion  fubfidet.  They  have  likewife  bows  and 
arrows ; but  the  airows  are  good  for  nothing  except  to 
bring  down  a bird,  being  headed  only  with  fione,  and 
none  of  them  pointed.  They  have  targets  of  a femi* 
circular  form,  ro.ide  of  wicker-work,  and  plaited  firings 
of  the  cocoa  nut  fibres,  covered  with  giofTy,  bluifii* 
green  feathers  belonging  to  a kind  of  pigeon,  and  or* 
oamented  with  many  fiiark’a-teeth,  arranged  in  three 
ty  concentric  circles. 

•*»*«••  Their  boats  or  canoes  are  of  three  different  forts. 

Some  arc  made  out  of  a fingle  tree,  and  hold  from 
two  to  fix  men.  Thefe  are  principally  employed 
in  fi(hing  : the  others  are  confiniCted  of  planks  very 
dexteroufiy  fewed  together ; they  are  of  different 
iizes,  and  will  hold  from  10  to  40  men:  they  gene- 
rally lafi)  two  of  thefe  together,  and  fet  up  two  mafia 
between  them  t or  if  they  are  fingle,  they  have  an  on* 
trigger  on  one  fide,  and  only  one  mail  in  the  middle ; 
and  in  thefe  veffcls  they  will  (ail  far  beyond  the  fight 
of  land,  'l^he  third  fort  feems  to  be  principally  de* 
figned  for  pleafure  or  (hew.  Thefe  arc  very  large,  but 
have  no  fail ; and  in  rtnpc  rcfemhle  the  gomlolas  of 
Venice.  The  middle  is  covered  with  a large  awning  ; 
and  fome  of  the  people  fit  upon  it,  and  fome  under  it. 
The  plank  of  which  thefe  velTcU  arc  conftrufted,  is 
made  by  fplitting  a tree,  with  the  grain,  iuto  as  many 
thin  pieces  as  pofilble.  The  l>oards  are  brought  to  the 
tkicknefs  of  about  an  inch,  and  are  afterwards  fitted 
to  the  boat  with  the  fame  exa^lnefs  that  might  be  ex- 
pelled from  in  expert  joiner.  To  taften  thefe  planks 
together,  holes  are  bored  with  a piece  of  bone,  fixed 


into  a fiiek  for  th-»t  purpofe.  Through  thefe  holes  a O-shrltes. 
kind  of  plaited  corda^je  is  paffed,  fo  as  to  hold  the  " ' v ■ ^ 
planks  firongly  togclher.  *1  he  fe.’imi  are  csulked  with 
dry  riifhes  ; and  the  w & le  outlide  of  the  vclTel  i«  pv>nt* 
ed  over  with  a kind  of  gummy  juice,  which  fupplies 
the  pl:ce  of  pitch 

The  Ouheitem*  are  a very  indufirious  people,  and  C*  tn&er, 
friendly  in  their  difpofitions  ; hut  like  all  other  nat'ons 
not  fully  civilized,  thrir  p.tfTions  are  extremely  vio  '*^^* 
lent,  and  they  arc  very  fi.kle.  Xhe  manner  of  fing* 
ling  out  a man  here  for  a khofen  friend  ii  by  taking 
off  a part  of  your  clothing  and  putting  it  upon  him. 

'I  heir  ufual  manner  of  expreffing  their  rcfpeCl  to  firan* 
gcis,  or  to  their  fuper<ors,  at  a firfi  mcvtirg,  is  by  un* 
covering  themfeives  to  the  middle.  I hey  have  a cu« 
ftom  ot  fainting  thofir  who  fnc?ze,  by  faying 
/-f-7/cva,  “ Mjy  the  goo-1  eatoui  aw^iken  you,*'  or 
“ M.iy  not  the  evil  eatoua  lull  you  afleep!** 

I'heir  propenfity  to  thefe  is  very  great,  infomuch, 
that  M.  3ouga  nv.Ue  fays,  **  evm  in  Euro;»e  itfilf  one 
cannot  fee  mure  rxpeit  filchera  than  the  people  of  this 
country  and  ituietd,  in  all  the  voyages  m.i-le  by 
Captain  Curik  and  others,  they  had  abundunt  expe* 
ricncc  of  this  difpoiitiot)  of  the  natives,  which  o:trn 
produced  quaneiv,  and  fometimeaeven  fata!  In 

their  bcii;iviour  they  arc  extremely  Ufeivious,  almofi 
beyond  credibility.  A woman  of  diliiodiun  who  vi< 
filed  Mr  Banks  ufed  the  following  ceremony  on  her 
firil  appioach  to  the  fitangcr.  After  liying  down  fe* 
veral  young  plantain-leaves,  a man  brought  a large 
bundle  of  cloth ; which  having  opened,  he  fpread  It 
piece  by  piece  on  the  ground,  in  the  (pace  between 
Mr  Banks  and  his  vtiUanlA.  There  were  in  all  uiiie 
pieces : having  fpread  three  pieces  one  upon  ano- 
ther, the  lacy  came  forward,  and,  fiepping  upon 
them,  took  up  her  gai  merits  ali  around  her  to  her 
waifi  ; (he  then  turned  three  times  round,  after  which 
flic  dropped  the  veil : when  other  three  pieces  were 
fprcaJ,  flie  prictifed  the  fame  ceremony ; and  (b  the 
tliird  time,  when  the  bill  ihrto  pieces  were  laid  out  ; 
after  which  the  cloth  was  again  rolled  up,  and  deliver- 
ed to  Mr  Banks  as  a prefeut  from  the  bdy,  who  with 
her  attending  friend  came  up  and  falutcd  him.  From 
the  unbridled  liceniioufnefsof  thefe  people,  the  French 
gave  this  illaud  the  name  of  the  l*/fw  i.jthfra.  N ly, 
to  fuch  a degree  dothcyiarry  their  libidinous  excelTca, 
that  a number  of  the  principal  people,  it  ta  related,  have 
formed  themfilvca  into  a focicty,  in  wliicb  every  woman 
ia  common  to  every  man.  This  focieiy  isdifilnguithed 
by  the  name  of  v/rreoj-,  the  members  of  which  have 
meetings  from  which  all  others  arc  excluded.  At  thefe 
meetings  the  pafijons  are  excited  by  a ftudied  cmirfe 
of  (eufuality,  and  the  coaricfi  and  mofi  brutal  plca- 
furc3  are  enjoyed  by  the  whole  company.  If,  however, 
notwiibfianding  thefe  exrefi'ei,  any  of  the  female  mem- 
bers of  this  community  (houM  prove  with  child,  unUfs 
(lie  can  procure  fome  man  to  adopt  the  child  as  hia 
own,  not  all  the  firong  affed^ions  of  a mother,  if  fuch 
are  not  entirely  eradicated  by  a coutfe  of  life  fubver- 
five  of  the  feelings  as  well  as  the  modefty  of  nature, 
can  fuve  the  life  of  the  precondemned  innocent ; hut 
the  child  as  fuon  as  born  is  fmuthcred,  and  (he  mo- 
ther is  left  at  liberty  to  renew  her  former  coutfc  of  ex- 
ecmble  profiitution.  Should  any  man  be  found  to  co- 
operate with  a wgman  iu  ikviug  the  life  of  a child,  they 
1 are 
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are  both  mclvdcd  for  ever  from  the  arrtpy,  iitJ  arc  of  age,  it  acciMcnulljr  nitHcd  the  boat»  and  fell  into  OtAhelteo. 

' coDhdered  ai  man  and  wife.  'Phe  woman  from  that  the  iVa  ; but  the  cItiU  immcfltaicly  leaped  orerboard,  “ i 

time  it  diftineuithcJ  t;y  the  term  'wbar.now'nowt  **  the  dived  atter  it,  and  recovered  it.  I'o  reward  him  for 
bearer  of  children  }'*  which  in  thi)i  part  of  the  world  this  feat,  tome  more  l•eadl  were  dropped  to  Itim  ; which 
only  ia  conGdered  ai  a term  of  reproach ; and  fo  de>  ezrited  a number  of  men  and  women  to  amufe  the  ofo 
praved  are  tliufe  pco^dc,  that  bciii>(  a memt<er  of  fuch  Gcera  with  their  amazing  feats  of  agility  in  the  water, 
a fociety  is  boatted  of  as  being  a privilege,  intU-ad  of  and  not  only  fetched  up  fcvcral  Scads  fcattercd  at  once, 

being  Aigmaiized  as  the  foulctl  crime.  I'hc  arreoyt  but  likewifr  Urge  nails,  which,  from  their  weight,  de« 

enjoy  fcvcral  privileges,  and  are  greatly  refpected  feended  quickly  to  a confiderablc  depth.  Some  of 
throughout  the  Society  Iflandt,  as  well  as  at  Ota*  thefe  people  continued  a confiderablc  lime  under  wa* 
hcitee  : nay,  they  claim  a great  ihare  of  honour  from  ter  ; and  the  velocity  «;ith  which  they  were  feen  to  go 
the  ciicumtlance  of  bring  chiidieft.  Tupia,  one  of  the  down,  the  water  being  extremely  clear,  was  very  fur* 
iTioti  intelligent  nitives,  when  he  heard  that  the  king  prifing.  Here  a green  branch  of  a tree  is  ufed  as  an 
of  England  had  a numerous  offspring,  declared,  that  emblem  of  peace,  in  exact  cunfornirly  to  thecuHomof 
he  thought  hiinfeh  much  greater,  fiecaufe  he  belonged  the  ancien^  nations.  Wc  Ihall  add  an  extr.uft  here 
to  the  arreoya.  That  this  fociety  indulge  thcmrclvea  from  Captain  Cook's  lah  voyat'C  to  the  PaciGc  Ocean, 
in  prumilcuoua  em*  races,  and  that  every  woman  is  “ Nothing  could  make  a ilroiiger  imprrflion  at  Grll 
common  to  every  man,  is  coniradi^ed  by  Mr  Foriler.  fight,  on  our  arrival  here,  than  the  reiaarkable  con- 
He  faya,  that  thefe  atreoys  choefe  their  wives  ami  trail  between  the  robult  make  and  d.irk  colour  of  the 
ir-illtenrs  from  among  the  prollituics  t and  from  thu  people  of  Tongatabuo  *,  aivi  a fort  of  delicacy  and  • One  of 
circumtlance,  aa  well  as  their  extreme  vulupiuournefs,  whitcncfs  which  dillinguifh  the  inhabitants  of 
tbey  have  f.ldom  any  rcifnn  to  dread  the  intrufion  of  heitce.  It  was  even  fume  time  before  that  difference  UUuds. 
ebiuireo.  He  had  the  following  circiimAanoes  related  could  prepondc-raie  in  favour  of  the  Otaheiceans  ; and 
to  him  by  Omai  or  Omiah,  one  of  the  natives,  who  then  only,  perhaps,  becaufc  we  !.ecame  accutlomcd  to 
was  brought  to  England.  He  fair!,  that  the  pre-emi-  them,  the  marks  which  had  recommended  the  othcra 
ticnce  and  advantages  which  a m m enjoyed  as  arrcr»y  began  to  be  forgotten.  Their  womerr,  however,  llruck 
were  fu  vaunible  as  to  uige  him  againft  his  own  fed*  us  as  fuperior  in  every  refpe^f ; and  as  pofTcITing  all 
ing)  to  (IcUniy  his  child  } that  the  mother  wa<  never  ihofe  delicate  chancUrillics  which  dillinguifh  them 
willing  to  coiifcut  to  tbe  murder  ; but  that  tier  hiifb^nd  from  the  other  fex  in  many  countries.  The  beard 
and  other  arnoys  perfuaded  her  to  yield  up  the  child  ; which  the  men  heic  we^r  long,  and  the  hair,  which 
and  that  wh<re  intienties  were  not  fuffit  ient,  force  was  is  n«>t  cut  fu  fhjit  as  ia  the  tathion  at  ‘Fongatahoo, 
fometiines  m.ide  ufe  of.  But,  a’-ovc  all,  he  added,  that  made  alfo  a great  difference;  ;ind  we  could  nut  help 
this  acliun  was  always  pcr|retratcd  in  fccret ; infomiich,  thinking  that  on  evav  m-CiiC'>n  they  ihowed  a greater 
that  not  even  the  iotviowj  or  attendants  of  the  huofe  degree  of  timidity  and  ficktenefs.  The  mufcijiar  ap« 
were  prefent  ; be  aiifc,  if  It  were  feen,  the  murderers  pcarancc,  fo  common  au.ongil  the  Friendly  lHHiiders, 
would  be  put  to  death.  • and  which  fceitis  a conhquence  of  Jie  r being  accuf> 

Both  men  and  women  cundantly  w'aih  their  whole  tomed  to  much  adion,  is  lod  here,  wheic  the  fuperior 
liodlcn  three  timci  a day  in  lunning  water,  ami  are  re>  fertility  of  their  country  cn:d.le«  the  inhabitants  to 
markvbly  cleanly  in  ihtir  clolhts.  They  arc  moft  cx-  had  a more  indolent  hfe  ; and  its  place  U lupphcd  by 
pelt  fwimmers,  being  ac^utlomed  to  the  water  from  a plumpncfs  and  Irnuothnefs  of  the  fkin  ; wliich  though 
iheii  inUncy.  Captain  Cook  rehlcs  the  folio* ing  re-  perhaps  more  coiifonant  with  our  ideas  or  beauty,  is 
mark.n'  Ic  inlUnce  of  their  expertnefs.  On  a part  of  tiu  real  advioiage,  as  it  feems  attended  with  a kind 
the  ihore  where  a trcmendoiiny  high  fiicf  I roke,  irfu*  o!  languor  in  cU  their  rajtioas,  nut  obfervaidc  in  the 
much  that  no  Euro^nan  bust  could  live  in  it,  and  the  others.  This  obfcrvatlon  is  fully  verJieU  in  their 
bc.l  European  fwimmtr,  he  was  pertunded,  would  have  boxing  and  wre  »l  ng,  which  ni.iv  be  C!ilh<l  little  bet- 
been  drowned,  as  the  ihore  w.is  covered  with  pebbles  ter  than  the  lee!  Ic  elfjits  of  oh  1 !rcn,  if  compaied  to 
and  large  ftoncs,  yet  here  w’crc  lO  or  12  Indi/ns  fwini*  the  vigour  with  which  thefe  cxer<  iics  are  performed 
niing  lor  their  aniufcm*nt.  \Miencver  a furf.  at  the  Friendly  Illrmls. 

near  them,  they  dived  under  it,  and  rofe  again  C/C  “Perfooal  endowments  being  in  great  erteem  amongft 

other  fide.  The  Hern  of  an  old  canoe  added  much  them,  they  have  recouife  to  fcvcral  methods  of  im* 
their  fpoit.  This  they  toeik  out  before  them,  and  proving  them,  accor  J.rg  to  their  notions  of  beauty, 
fwarn  with  it  as  far  as  the  outermofl  breach  ; when  two  In  paiticuUr,  it  is  a praCiicc,  elpeci:.l!y  amongH  the 
or  three  getting  into  it,  an  j turning  the  fquire  end  to  y/rrrsr,  or  unmar  ked  mrn  cl  fomc  confequcnce,  to 
the  breaking  wave,  were  doven  in  towards  the  fhore  undergo  a kind  of  pliyficsl  opcrat>on  to  render  them 
With  in.Tc  i:Je  rapidity,  ^otrletiQlt^  almofl  to  (he  bea«.h:  f ir.  l'hi->  Is  done  by  remaining  a month  or  two  in 

but  ge- e-r.;  ly  the  wjvc  broke  ever  them  b-.forc  they  the  lioufc  ; during  which  time  they  wear  a great  qnan- 
got  half  way  ; in  which  cafe  tht)  dived,  and  rofe  to  tity  of  clothes,  c.il  uotiiing  out  hrc-id  triiit,  to  which 
the  othei  fi  'e  with  the  e uoe  in  iKn'r  hands,  and  fw'im*  they  aferibc  a rc-naiksblr  property  in  whitening  them, 
miog  out  with  It  iigain,  were  ei>ain  driven  I ack  This  *1  hey  aitg  fpcak,  as  if  the-ir  eorpt'eiKe  and  colour, 
armizirg  e'xprrtncli  drew  tl:c  Captain’s  aitcntion  for  at  other  timo,  depended  upon  their  food ; asthcyiire 
more  lb  in  half  an  hour;  during  whiih  time  none  of  obUgei,  from  ilie  change  of  I'caious,  to  ufc  different 
the  fwiinmi  ts  attempted  to  con  c aflrorc,  but  f*emcd  to  foils  at  different  times. 

enjoy  the  fport  in  the  highe't  degree.  At  aii>»thcr  “ The  gr-iccful  a*r  and  fiim  fl.p  with  which  thefe 
lime,  one  of  the  cflicers  of  the  quaiter-deck  irtend.ing  |>coplc  walk  are  fol  llie  lead  obvun*  proof  of  their 
to  (irop  a bead  into  a C4(ioe  lor  a Uttic  boy  of  Gx  yean  pcrfuual  acvoinplilhmcnts.  They  co.didcr  this  as  a 
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9tahektt.  fo  naturaJ*  or  fo  neceflary  to  icqaired,  that 
» oothinz  uCrd  Co  excite  their  laughter  foouer,  than  to 
fee  ua  ^quenilj  flumbling  upon  the  root!  of  trees»  or 
ocher  incqualitiea  of  the  ground. 

” Their  countcnancei  rery  remirkahly  neprefa  the 
abundant  mildnefi  or  good  nature  which  they  pofTcfai 
and  are  entirely  free  from  that  favage  keennefa  which 
marka  rutiona  m a barharoiia  ftate.  One  would,  in- 
deed, be  apt  to  fancy  that  they  h>d  been  bred  up  un- 
der the  fcTcreit  tcftriciiona  to  acquire  an  afpe(5t  (o  fet* 
lied,  and  fusK  a command  of  their  pafliona,  aa  well  as 
fteadinefs  in  condwA.  But  they  are  at  the  fame  time 
' frank,  cheerful,  and  gtKxl*humoure;!,  thou^'h  feme- 
titr.ea,  in  the  prcfcncc  ur  their  chief*,  the)-  pot  on  a 
degree  of  gr.ivity,  ind  fuch  a fertoua  air,  as  htcome* 
ftitt  and  aukward,  and  has  an  apj'eararce  of  referve. 

“ Their  pe  t 'eaWc  difpc'fiiion  is  fufficicmly  erioced 
from  the  friendly  reception  all  ftrat.gers hj've  fact  with 
who  hare  vifitc  l them.  Inffcad  of  offering  to  attack 
ihcnuopenly  or  clandriltneiy,  aa  has  been  the  cafe 
with  mull  of  (lie  iohabitants  of  thefc  feaa,  they  have 
acTcr  appealed  in  the  fmalUfl  degree  hoftile,  but  on 
the  contrary,  like  the  mod  civilized  people,  have 
courted  an  intercoiirfe  with  their  vifitora  hy  bartering, 
which  is  the  onlf  rnedium  that  unites  all  nations  in  a 
fort  of  friemlfhip.  They  underfland  barter  (which 
they  call  fo  pcrfecUy,  that  at  6rft  we  ima. 

gined  they  might  have  acquired  this  knowledge  of  it 
by  commercial  imercourie  with  the  neighbouring 
' ifland,;  but  we  were  afierward*  Affmed.  that  they  had 

little  or  no  iT.tffi-:  except  with  1‘cejee,  from  which  they 
get  the  red  iiaihcrs,  and  fomc  few  other  articles  whicli 
they  cfleem  Perhaps  nc*  nation  in  the  world  traffic 
with  tnnre  honeUy,  and  lefs  ilidrutl.  \V*c  could  ab 
wajra  fafely  permit  them  to  examine  our  goods,  ttnd  to 
hand  them  about  one  to  another ; and  they  put  the 
fame  conhiiencc  in  us.  Jf  either  party  repented  of 
the  bargain,  the  goods  were  re*exchanged  with  mutual 
conftiit  and  gucAi  humour.  Upon  the  whole,  they 
feern  pt'iTcil'fd  of  many  of  the  moft  excellent  qualities 
that  adorn  the  human  mind,  fuch  as  irdullry,  inge- 
nuity, pvrfevtrance,  affiihility,  and  perhaps  other  vir- 
ttics  which  our  fhort  lUy  with  them  might  prevent  our 
obfcrv.'ng. 

“ The  only  dcfcifl  fuHyIng  their  charaftcr  that  we 
know  of  is  their  propenfity  to  thieving,  to  which  we 
fouxd  thole  of  ail  ages  anvl  both  fcxci  addided,  and 
to  an  uDcommoD  degree.  It  Ihuuld,  however,  be  con- 
ffdeted,  that  this  exceptional  Ic  pjrt  of  their  condu^ 
feeme!  to  exifl  merely  with  refpebt  to  us;  for  in  their 
gtnrr.ai  intetcourfe  with  one  anmlier,  1 had  reafon  to 
be  of  opinion,  that  thefts  do  not  happen  more  frequent- 
ly (perhaps  1.  f*  fo)  th..n  in  other  countries,  (be  dH*- 
'‘bunclt  piaciiccs  of  whofe  worthlefs  individuals  are  not 
fuppole  i to  anthorife  any  indifcriminaie  cenfure  on 
the  wliulc  body  of  the  peopb.  Great  allowances 
fhoulJ  ce  tna<le  tor  the  foibles  of  ihcle  poor  natives  of 
tb«  Ha«.i6c  Ocean,  whole  minds  we  ovcrpowiird  with 
the  glare  oc  objt£l«,  equally  new  to  them  as  they 
were  ia}itivating.  tucaung,  amonglt  the  civdizudand 
enlightened  n lions  of  the  world,  may  well  be  coufi 
dcred  as  denoting  a chamber  deeply  ilatncd  with  inu- 
ral  lurpUude,  with  avarice  uurc.- rained  ly  the  known 
rules  ot  right,  and  with  profligacy  prvKlucing  extreme 
iaJigcnce,  and  ocgkd.tng  the  means  of  relieving  it. 


But  tt  the  Fncndly  ind  other  iflands  wbkh  wevifited,  •tahevrrr. 
the  thefts  fo  frequently  committed  by  the  natives,  of  ■ v ■ • 
what  we  had  brought  along  with  us,  may  be  fairly  * 
traced  (o  lefs  culpalHe  motivet.  1 bey  feemed  to  arife 
folely  from  an  intenfe  euriolity  or  denre  to  poifefs  Come- 
thing  which  they  bad  not  been  accuUomed  to  before, 
and  ^longing  to  a fort  of  people  fo  different  from 
themfclves.  And  pirhsps,  if  it  were  potli  1«  that  a 
fet  of  being*  feemingly  as  fupenor  in  our  judgment  *a 
we  are  in  theirs  fhould  appear  amongll  us,  il  might 
be  doubted,  whether  our  natural  regard  to  juiiicc  would 
be  able  to  rcUrdin  many  Irom  tnihng  into  the  fame  er- 
ror. That  I have  afligned  the  iruc  motive  for  their 
propenfity  to  this  practice,  appears  horn  thetr  ftcalmg 
every  thing  iudifcrimiiiately  at  lirll  fight,  before  iiiey 
could  have  the  leali  conception  oi  converting  ihctr 
prize  to  any  me  ufeful  purpole.  But  1 believe,  with 
US,  no  perfon  would  foilcit  his  reputation,  or  expofe 
himfclf  to  punilhmcnt,  without  knowing  before  hand 
how  to  employ  the  llolen  gorxls.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  pilfering  dilpobtion  of  thefe  iflanders,  though  cer- 
tainly difagrceahlc  and  trutibtefome  to  fl  rangers,  wa* 
the  means  of  affording  us  fomc  information  na  to  the 
quicknefs  of  (heir  inttlkds.  For  (heir  fmall  theft* 
were  committed  with  much  dexterity;  and  thofe  of 
greater  confcquence  with  a plan  or  fcheme  fuitcd  to 
the  importance  of  the  objeds.  An  extraordinary 
inllance  of  the  laft  fort  wai,  in  their  attempts  to 
carry  away  one  of  the  Difcovciy**  anchors  at  mij- 
tlay. 

**  Their  common  diet  is  made  np  of  at  Icaffhine  tenths 
of  vegetable  food ; and  1 believe  more  particularly  the 
wrt^-f,or  fermented  bread-fruit,  which  makes  part  almoft 
ot  evciy  meal,  has  a remarkable  effeft  upon  them,  pre- 
venting a coltivc  habit,  and  piodiicing  a very  fznlible 
coolncls  about  them,  which  could  not  be  perceived  in 
us  who  fed  on  animal  food.  And  it  ii,  perhaps,  o sing 
to  this  temperate  courfe  of  1 fe  that  they  have  fo  few 
dlieafea  among  them.  See 

“ They  only  reckon  five  or  fix  which  might  he  called 
chronic,  or  natton.il  diforders;  amongft  which  arc  the 
dropfy,  and  the  /fffti*  or  indolent  fwelJings  bctorc 
meaiioned,  aji  frequent  at  Tongaiahoo.  But  this  was 
before  the  anival  of  the  Europeans;  for  we  have  add- 
ed to  this  fhort  catalogue  a difeafe  which  ahundantly 
fupplies  the  place  of  all  the  others,  and  is  now  almoff 
univerfal.  For  this  they  feem  to  have  no  etfcdual  re- 
medy. The  pnefls,  indeed,  fometimes  give  them  a 
medley  of  fimplcs,  but  they  own  that  il  never  cure* 
them.  And  yet  they  allow  that  in  a few  cafes  nature, 
without  the  afijllance  of  a phyfician,  exterminates  the 
puifon  of  this  fatal  difralc,  and  a perfeA  re.ovcrv  U 
produced.  They'  fay,  that  if  a n.an  is  infefted  with  it 
he  will  often  communicate  it  to  other*  in  the  fame 
houfe,  by  feeding  out  of  the  fame  utcnlils,  or  haodling 
them,  and* that,  in  this  cafe,  they  frequently  die  while 
be  recover* ; though  we  fee  no  reafon  why  this  fhuuld 
happen.  See  n^p. 

Their  bc.havtuuron  all  occafion*  feemsto  Indicate  a 
great  oppennefs  and  gencrofity  of  difpolition.  Omai, 
indeed,  who,  as  their  country-man,  flMuid  he  fnppifed 
rather  willing  to  conceal  any  of  their  defers,  ba><  of- 
ten faid  that  they  are  fometimes  cruU  in  punilhing  (heir 
enemies.  According  10  his  rcprefent.ition,  they  lor- 
meui  them  very  deliberately  ; at  one  time  tearing  out 
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#tibdt«c.  im)l  pWoci  of  flfOi  froo)  different  parit  { at  another 
^ * taatng  out  the  cyeij  tlien  cutting  off  the  uofc  j jind 
Ulh)r,  kiliirg  thcru  hj  opening  the  beily-  But  thU 
oitly  bapp<n«  nn  p»rt4>  ular  occaliona.  If  cbecrlulnefa 
•rguea  a conlcioua  innoLence»  one  would  fuppoie  that 
their  life  if  fcldom  fullied  by  cniref.  This,  however, 
1 rather  impute  to  their  feelings,  which,  though  lively, 
feem  in  no  lafc  permanent  t tor  1 never  faw  there  m 
any  mistortunc  labour  under  the  appeamnet  of  anxiety 
after  the  critical  moment  was  pail.  Neither  does  care 
ever  feem  to  wrinkle  their  brow.  On  the  cuntnirv, 
even  the  approach  of  death  does  not  appe;tr  to  alter 
their  ufuai  vivacity.  I have  feen  them  when  brought 
to  the  brink  **f  the  grave  by  difeafe,  and  when  prcfia* 
ring  to  go  to  battle ; but  in  neither  cafe  ever  ohfervctl 
their  c'^unt.-nancct  overclouded  with  melancholy  or  fe* 
riout  reflection.  Such  a difpohtion  Irada  them  to  di* 
reA  all  their  aims  only  to  what  can  give  them  plcafure 
and  eafe.  Their  amufemri-U  all  tend  to  excite  and 
continue  their  amorous  pafftons  ^ and  their  fongs,  of 
which  they  are  immoJctatcly  fond,  anfwcr  the  fame 
porpofe.  But  as  a contlani  fucceflian  of  fcnfual  en- 
joyments mull  cloy,  w*e  found  that  they  frequently  va- 
ried them  to  more  rcHncd  iuhjedts,  and  had  much  plet' 
fure  in  chanting  their  triumphs  in  war,  and  their  oc- 
cupations in  peace;  their  travels  to  other  iflinds  and 
adventures  there  ; and  the  peculiar  beauties,  and  fupe- 
Tior  advantages  of  their  own  illand  over  the  refl,  or  of 
different  parts  of  it  over  other  Icfs  favourite  diilri^s. 
This  marks  that  they  re«.eivc  grcit  deli  *ht  frum  mufle  t 
and  rhov'gh  they  rather  cxprcircd  a did  kc  to  our  com- 
plkstcd  compofttioRS,  yet  were  they  always  delighted 
with  the  mure  m.-ludioirs  founds  produced  fi*^>gly  on 
our  inffruments.  as  r.ppronthing  nearer  to  the  fimpli 
city  of  their  own.  Neither  are  they  lirangcrs  to  the 
Ibothing  effede  produced  * y particular  forts  o!  moliuti, 
which  in  fome  o*fea  feem  to  all.  y »ny  perturb-^tion  of 
mind  with  as  much  fucccls  as  muftc.  Oi  this  I mtt 
with  a retrarkal'le  inflancc.  F«»r,  on  walking  cue  dny 
about  MaUViii  Point,  where  our  tents  W'cre  ercdled, 
1 faw  a man  pa.ldling  iu  a finall  canoe  fo  quickly,  and 
looking  about  with  fuch  cagerndt  on  each  fide,  as  ta 
command  all  my' attention.  At  Hrff  I imagined  that 
he  had  flolen  ft.tnelhing  fiom  one  of  the  (hips,  and 
was  purfued  ; but  on  waiting  p;<tic2>tJy  faw  him  repeat 
his  amufemtnt  He  ^mt  out  from  the  fhorc  lil)  he 
was  near  iht  place  whire  the  fwcll  l^egins  to  take  its 
rife  i aad,  watching  iu  firll  motion  very  attentiiely, 
paddled  bcfoie  it  with  pieat  qukknefs  till  he  found 
that  it  overtook  him,  and  had  acquired  fufficicpt  force 
to  carry  bis  car.oc  before  it,  without  puffing  under* 
neath.  He  thin  fat  moti  mlefi,  and  was  carried  along 
at  the  fame  fwift  rate  as  the  wave,  till  it  landed  him 
upon  the  beach.  Then  he  lUrted  out.  emptied  his 
canoe,  and  wervt  in  Fa^'ch  of  aouthcr  fwcll  1 could 
not  help  roncl(H‘ing,  that  this  man  felt  the  moll  fu* 
pmne  pleafure,  while  he  wss  driven  on  fo  fad  and  fo 
iinoothly  by  the  fca  ; efpccially  as,  though  the  tents 
asd  fliips  were  fo  near,  he  did  not  feem  in  the  leali  to 
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envy,  or  even  to  take  any  notice  of,  the  crowds  of  his  Oiahdtee. 
cuuutrymeo  colhdlcd  to  view  lUcm  »%  oljcfls  which  ' t""™""' 

were  rare  ami  cunuua.  During  my  Uay,  two  or  three 
of  the  natives  cam-;  up.  who  ieemed  to  /hare  hit  fell* 
city,  and  always  called  out  when  there  was  an  appear- 
ance of  a favourai-lc  fwell,  as  he  fometime^  niiired  it, 
by  his  back  being  turned,  and  looking  about  for  it. 

By  them  1 underiluoa  that  this  excrcife^  which  i»  call' 
cd  ehorooet  w’as  frequent  amongll  them  ; and  they  htve 
probably  more  amufemcntii  of  this  fort,  which  afford 
tliem  at  leall  as  much  pleafure  as  ikaitiiig,  which  U 
the  only  one  of  ours  with  wbofe  cffcCls  I could  com* 
pare  it.”  .if 

Tht  language  of  ihcfe  iffsnders  is  fuft  and  mtio  !i- l.sng.iji|e, 
oust  it  aSotinda  with  vowcU,  and  the  pronunriatiou  uf&&. 
it  is  eaiiiy  acquired  : hut  it  was  found  exceffivcly  rlif- 
ficult  to  teach  fbe  natives  to  prcmouncc  a fini»lc  Bug- 
liih  woril ; probably  not  only  from  ita  abounding  with 
contonams,  but  from  fome  pc'culiartty  in  its  llrudure ; 
for  Spanilh  and  Italian  words,  if  ending  in  a vowel, 
they  pronounced  with  the  greaicd  ca£c.  A fuffivient 
acqiuiutance  hvs  not  been  tormed  with  it  to  determine 
whether  it  is  copious  or  not ; but  it  is  ceruii  ly  very 
imperfect  l>cing  totally  withou:  tnflexien  cither  of 
nouns  or  verbs  Few  of  the  nouns  have  mure  than 
one  cafe,  anr*  few  uf  the  verbs  more  than  one  tenfe. 

It  was  impofftble  to  teach  the  ifl^n^ers  to  pronounce 
the  names  of  their  guells.  Thiy  called  Captain  Cook 
Tos/r;  Mr  1‘hcks,  the  firff  lieutenant,  /frTr,  &c.  and 
in  this  manner  they  formed  names  lor  almoil  every 
n an  in  the  (hip.  in  fume,  however,  it  w.is  not  Cafy 
to  find  any  traces  of  tlie  original ; and  they  wrrr  per-* 
haps  not  mere  arbitrary  fouti  !a  formed  upon  the  occa- 
fiun,  but  fignified  words  in  their  own  languagr  ; and 
it  feems  that  they  could  ptrfvdly  remember  thele  ap- 
ptliuior.s  at  the  diitancc  of  four  years,  by  their  tnqui- 
liei  after  fuch  gentiEtuen  at  were  Al>r«nt  on  the  fecund 
voyage  by  Dime.  Mr  Monkboufe,  a midlhipn,an, 
they  called  Mwiet  which  in  their  language  figuifi  f 
<keJ  i becaufe  he  rommaDdrd  a p-irty  that  killed  a man 
for  iUaiing  a mufltet.  The  ncsrcll  imitation  they 
could  rest  h of  kiug  George,  wa«  by  railing  him  K*b4» 
ar^o.  We  have  tbe  following  obfervations  on  thia 
fu  in  vol.  ii.  of  Cook’s  laii  voyage  to  the  Tacific 
Ocean  : “ The  language  of  Otsheite,  though  doubt- 
lets  t-a'bcally  t!  e fstne  with  thut  of  Ne  v Zcalan  1 snd 
the  Tricndly  Iffands,  is  deflitute  of  that  guttural  pro- 
nunciation, and  of  fumf  confortants,  with  which  tliofe 
latter  diaUfts  abound.  ’The  fpreimens  we  have  al* 
ready  given  arc  fulBcienc  to  msric  wherein  the  varia- 
tion ch  tfly  cotififfs,  and  to  fhuw,  that,  like  the  man- 
ners of  the  inhabitants,  it  has  become  foft  and  f>oth- 
iug.  During  the  former  voyage,  1 had  collected  a co- 
pious  viK'ahuUry,  which  enahied  nto  the  better  tocom- 
paie  this  dialc^l  with  that  of  the  other  tffsnds  ; and 
during  this  voyage  I look  every  opportunity  of  im- 
proving my  scquamtvoce  with  it,  Ly  convcrfiug  with 
Omai  f efore  we  arrived,  and  by  my  daily  intcrcouife 
with  the  natives  wh.le  we  uuw  reruatned  there  (a).  It 

abounds 


(a)  See  this  vocabulary  at  the  cod  of  the  fccond  volume  of  Captain  Cook’s  iccood  voyage-  Many  correc- 
tions and  adJitiops  to  it  were  now  msde  by  this  indefati^U;  inquirer;  but  the  fpecimens  of  the  language  of 
Otahtite,  already  in  the  bauds  ot  the  public,  feem  luffi^ect  for  every  ufefiu  purple.  ■ 
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Ot<he?t«»f.  aVono'^t  vith  bcsuiiful  and  exprcniong, 

* wl'icli,  were  it  pcrfe^lf  known*  would  1 have  no 
doubt  pot  it  upon  a level  with  many  of  the  lanittir-ges 
th:tt  are  moll  iu  tHetm  for  their  warm  an  i hold  imagea. 
F »r  u ftan<  r,  the  Oulicitean#  exprefa  their  notions  of 
dc'th  very  rrT'phatic&ily,  liy  fayinp*  *•  that  the  foul 
gf  r«  into  d-rknefs;  or  rather  into  night.*'  And*  it 
you  frrm  to  entertain  any  doubt*  in  alklng  the  qticf* 
ll  n,  “ if  f'ich  a perfon  ts  their  motbir?"  they  imme- 
di-ilely  reply  v'ilh  furprifr*  **  Yc",  the  mother  that 
bore  me  '*  They  have  one  expreflion  that  corre- 
fpon  !*  exactly  with  the  pltrafeology  of  the  frripiurea, 
where  wc  read  of  the  **  yearning  of  the  bowels."— 
*1  hey  life  it  on  all  occafions,  when  the  paiHons  give 
thim  miea<’ners,  a<k  they  conllantly  refer  pain  from 
grief*  anxious  defire*  and  other  affettions,  to  tlie 
boweli*  as  its  fcal  ; where  they  likew  fe  fnppofc  all 
opera(*on<»  of  the.mmd  ate  pertormed.  Their  language 
a>imits  of  that  inverted  arrangement  cf  words  whieh 
fo  much  diltirgnilhes  the  Latin  ar.<l  Greek  frt  m moft 
of  our  modetn  European  tongueSi  wfiofe  imperfections 
require  a more  ordtr>y  conllruetiun*  to  prevent  ambi 
^’iiitics.  It  is  fo  copious,  that  for  the  brcad*frnit  aloiiCt 
in  its  different  Hates,  they  have  above  20iiimes;  as 
triiuiy  for  tlie  taro  rr-ot  ; and  about  19  for  the  cocoa* 
rut.  Add  to  this*  that,  bc!idvf  the  common  dialed, 
« they  o''ten  rxp<dlniate  111  a kind  of  llanza  or  recitative, 
whi  h is  anfvvered  in  die  fame  mmner." 

A map  of  Otaheitee,  engraved  for  Captain  Cook’s 
firil  voyage*  wav  taken  cut*  and  Uid  bclore  I’uahowthe 
high  admiral*  without  informing  him  of  what  it  was; 
however,  he  immediately  found  it  cut,  and  was  over> 
joyed  to  fee  a rtprcient.>tion  of  hii  own  country.  He 
pointed  out  all  ti;c  diilridts  of  it*  naming  every  one  of 
them  in  their  onier. 

'Thtfc  people  have  a remarkable  fagacity  in  foretel- 
ling the  wcither*  particu)  irly  the  quarter  frum  whence 
the  wind  will  blow.  In  their  long  voyages  they  Hcei 
by  the  fun  in  the  day,  anl  in  the  mght  l y the  flars  ; 
ad  of  which  til  y ditlinguifh  by  ftp.irate  names*  and 
kmtw  in  what  p:\rt  of  the  heavens  they  will  appear  iu 
any  o:  the  months  during  which  they  are  vtlible  ia 
their  horizon.  They  aJfo  know  the  times  of  their  an- 
ntul  appealing  and  difiippcaniig,  with  niurc  preriHon 
than  would  eafiiy  be  believed  hy  an  European  ailrono* 
mer.  'i'hiii  time  they  feem  to  reckon  by  moons,  13 
of  whic  h make  a year.  1 he  day  they  divide  into  fix 
parts,  and  the  night  into  an  equal  number.  ‘1  hey 
judge  ol  t’4  time  of  the  day  by  ilic  height  of  the  fun, 
but  they  esnuot  afcejtsin  the  time  of  the  night  I y the 
ftars;  In  numeration,  the  guaicH  length  they  can  go 
is  :Cv  : (hut  If,  when  they  Jtavc  cruuted  each  of  their 
« iin  e»s  i;ii  ] toe*  leu  timeo  over.  When  they  take  the 
('.iHance  ir»m  one  pla.e  to  another*  they  expreU  it 
by  the  time  which  is  nquired  to  pafs  it. 
rtnvera*  ^ gOvirumer;t  of  the  Otabeileans  feems  greatly 
incut.  to  uf.iitblc  the  e;irly  Hale  of  the  Kuruptan  nations 
under  c feud  i f)  Hem.  Ti  cir  c'rdrrs  of  dignity  are 
eu’te  rtil/Uf  whicti  aiifu’cra  to  king  ; baion  ( 

rnan>.ilft>iuit,  v.*n*.l ; and  vdlrin  '1  here  aie 

two  kings  in  the  iil  n-l*  one  Icing  the  fi>vcre-^n  of 
each  of  the  peniufulas  of  which  it  cor.hlU.  Lavhof 
th.iu  it>  treated  VMth  gnat.  refpeCt  by  ah  rauk«*  but 
dujti  t.ot  appear  to  !c  inveltcd  viit  . io  much  pow  er  as 
is  cxciciLii  by  iLc  catccb  in  their  own  diltiii^.  When 


the  king,  whom  they  called  0'To«,  made  t vifit  to  Otahcitces 
Captain  Cook*  the  chiefs,  who  happened  to  be  there  s ■* 
before  him*  immediately  itripped  tbemfelvcs  in  great 
ha*te.  Captain  Co<>k  took  notice  of  it } upon  which 
they  faid  rtirrr*  rarer,  fignifying,  that  it  was  on  ac- 
count of  O-l'oo  being  prefeut  ; but  this  was  the  on- 
ly outward  tokeu  of  refpe^t  they  paid  him,  lor  the^ 
never  rofc  from  their  Icats,  or  made  any  other  obei* 
fame. 

The  eareet  arc  lords  of  one  or  more  of  the  diHndU 
into  which  each  of  the  peninfulas  is  divided,  and  of 
which  there  are  43  in  tfie  larger  one.  Thcfe  parcel 
cut  their  temtonci  to  tiic  maau/;oimii*  who  fuperiu- 
tend  the  cultivation  of  the  ground.  The  lowed  clafs, 
called  fotL'tb'wif  feem  to  be  nearly  under  the  fame  cir- 
cumtUnces  with  the  viilcms  in  feudal  gcvcrnuicnts. 

They  do  all  tlie  Uhurious  work,  cultivate  the  land, 
catch  hfk,  letch  wuc>d  and  witter,  &c.  £ach  of  the 
carets  kerpv  a kind  of  court*  and  has  a great  number 
of  attendants*  chiefly  the  youager  brothers  of  their 
own  tribe;  and  among  thcfe  fonx  hold  particular  ulU- 
CCS,  but  of  which  little  more  is  known  ilun  lumc  of 
their  names. 

in  th'S  country  a child  fucceedsto  hU  father’s  titles 
and  authoiity  as  foon  as  he  is  born  ; and  thus  the  king 
no  fooner  h.is  a fun  born*  than  his  fuveretgnty  ccafes. 

A recent  is  then  ebofen.;  and  the  father  gcticrAlly  re- 
tains bis  power  tinder  that  title,  untJ  hia  child  be- 
comes of  age.  The  child  of  the  baron  fuccccds  to  the 
titles  and  honours  ot  its  father  as  foon  at  it  is  horn, 
as  well  at  the  fon  of  the  king  ; fo  that  a baron  who 
was  ydterday  calicd  rarnr,  auj  was  approached  with 
the  ceremony  ol  lowering  their  garments,  fo  as  to  un- 
cover the  upper  part  of  the  body,  is  to-day,  if  his  wife 
happens  to  Ijc  delivered  ot  a child,  reduced  to  the  rank 
ol  a private  man  ; ail  marks  of  refpedt  lieing  tianufer- 
ri*il  to  the  child,  if  it  is  liiiLrcd  to  live,  though  the 
father  Hill  continues  poflciTor  and  adminillrator  of  his 
eitatc.  But  the  acquicUcoce  which  the  lower  clafs  of 
people,  or  ti/wtowt  yield  to  the  c<»mm.tnd  of  their 
chicts*  is  very  remarkalle.  They  are  not  fuflered  to 
taHc  any  animal  loo-l*  although  they  .ire  employed  in 
fciding  it  for  their  lords.  'I'hey  endure  patictiily  very 
feverc  blows*  if,  w hen  coUtdlcd  into  a Kige  body, 
they  in  any  manner  prrU  upon  or  annoy  the  king  or 
a chief  in  his  progrcis ; and  all  this  paflive  fpirit  is 
preferved  without  any  power  being  lodged  in  the  hands  * 

of  the  king  to  exad  it  ; for  he  ulcs  no  military  force, 
nor  is  even  attended  with  body-guards. 

'There  are  but  Kw  anions  w hich  arc  reckoned  crimes 
among  the  Otahcitcaos.  Aduheiy,  however,  is  fume- 
timc»  pun:ihcd  with  death  : but  in  general,  the  wo- 
man elctfpcs  with  a Icvere  beating,  and  the  gaU.nt 
pafr«.»  uRuuticed.  'The  legulation  of  public  juiticc  is 
not  couliiicd  to  the  n>agi)Tratc  ; lor  the  injuied  party 
icdrclies  bis  own  wrung  by  iiiflidihg  whaicvei  punitH- 
ment  he  can  upon  the  oif.nder:  but  in  mattcis  of  no- 
turioUM  wrong,  the  clnefs  fometimes  interpofe.  The 
iiouiliiy  h'.;v<  livery  loi  tbe<r  fcrvaiits  ; and  in  propor- 
tion as  the  mailer’s  lai.k  is  nn^rc  or  Lis  elevated,  thcfe 
(ailut  arc  woru  higher  ui  low.r,  ucing  lallcucd  ch>fe 
under  the  armsol  the  fcrvanis  bciongtn.:  to  the  chiefs, 
niid  going  round  the  Ij.us  or  thole  oelougiog  to  the 
loweti  chifs  ol  bobihty.  Scvtrd  parts  ol  the  ifi...nd 
Kc(u  to  he  onvaU  pioperty,  which dcfccod  to  the  heir 
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Otakeicee  of  the  pofTefTar  on  h«»  dtath,  inJ  the  defcent  feetm 
^ » to  fall  indifiV’rcntly  on  min  or  i,roman.  Ciptain  Cook 

was  of  opinion,  that  the  mimher  of  iahabiunts  on  the 
whole  idani  amounied  to  204|000|  including  women 
and  children. 

The  religious  Un^na^e  of  the  Otaheitetn^,  like  that 
of  the  Gentoo  Bramins,  ia  different  from  what  ii  ufed 
in  common  difcoorfe  ; but)  according  to  the  accounts 
we  have  of  their  nilion*  concernmjf  the  ori.^in  of  the 
Rc*jiofl.  •world,  nothinE  can  be  more  ridicnloua.  They  ima- 
ffinc  that  the  Supreme  Deity,  hefi  !es  a ma-iy 

female  defcenHints,  haa  one  fon  named  *Tan<  ; and  to 
him  theydirei^  their  wurftip,  though  they  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  E<x>d  orbid  con.!u5t  of  inankin  i here  on 
earth  makes  them  more  or  Icfn  acceptabie  to  this  dtvi* 
nity.  They  believe  the  extifence  of  the  f )ul  after 
death  and  of  a grexltr  or  lefler  de^rree  ot  happinefs  to 
be  then  enjoyed  ; but  they  feem  to  have  no  cunceptt  m 
of  a date  of  punifhmcnt  or  of  fudtrin  ; Jurcafter  ('he 
ftare  of  happinefa  which  they  imnrinc  every  individual 
will  enjoy  In  this  future  Hate,  will  be  afli.:ned  to  him 
according  to  the  nnk  he  hulds  on  earth.  VVe  are  n it, 
however,  told  wherein  they  ftippofc  the  happineU  of 
tjiis  future  fl^te  to  conllil ; but  it  is  nooil  pro  >.ib]y  a 
pretty  exaA  ifr.i(iti<tn  of  a Mohammcd-in  psradlfe, 
for  thefe  voluptuaries  cm  hirdty  be  fuppofed  capa!>lc 
of  imagining  any  pleafiue  independent  of  the  inter- 
courfe  of  the  fcxei. 

The  prielthcxjd  feems  to  be  hereditary  in  one  family 
or  tribe;  and  - as  it  Is  faid  to  be  numerous,  probably 
thofe  of  that  order  are  redraine  ! from  f ecoming  mcni« 
bers  of  the  Arreoy  : but  whciher  or  not  any  peculiar 
decorum  is  neirlTary  to  he  obferved,  hnth  not  yet  ap- 
peared. Thefe  pnefts  are  protelfcdly  the  men  of 
icicnce  ; but  their  knowledge  is  altogether  frivolous 
and  ufelefi,  for  it  confifts  in  being  cunverfant  with  the 
names  of  their  dilTcrcnt  divinities,  and  fuch  ahfutd  tra- 
ditions as  have  been  handed  duwn  among  thepi  from 
one  genenti*^n  to  another.  'I’lieir  religious  notions  be- 
ing depofited  in  an  unknown  tongue,  they  are  rcipect* 
ed  becaufe  they  are  not  uiidcrlluod  ; and  xs  the  cure  of 
the  foul  is  no  o’ject  of  regard,  the  mod  importmt 
ccmceni  to  thefe  people,  the  cure  of  their  bodies,  is 
committed  to  the  prleiU,  .md  much  parade  is  uied  in 
their  attempts  to  recover  the  lick,  chough  their  reme- 
dies Goniid  of  ridiculous  Lcrrmonics  and  cuchautmtnts 
* rather  than  any  thing  clfe. 

The  marriages  of  thefe  people  are  merely  fecular 


with  a fhed  ercAcJ  over  it,  on  which  Isy  a corpfe  Otahehee. 
and  fomc  provifiuns.  Captain  Cook  then  alked  if  the  * 

plantain  were  fur  the  Ertua  i If  they  freriheed  to  the 
Extua  hogs,  dogs,  towU,  See.?  To  all  of  which  4Q 
intcU  }(cni  native  aufAered  in  the  aIRrm  ilivc.  He  then 
liked  it  they  ftcniiceci  men  to  the  Eatua?  He  war,  an- 
fwered,  rue,  “ had  men  they  did;  fird  tipirra/>v, 
beating  them  uli  they  were  dead.”  He  then  atked  if 
good  m-n  were  put  to  death  t.i  this  minrjcr  ? H s xn- 
Cwer  was  no,  only  ioato  eno.  The  Captain  then  afleed 
if  any  Earees  were?  The  native  teplied,  they  hid 
hogs  to  give  the  Eitua,  and  again  repeated  uaro  eni. 

He  wii  then  aiked  if  towtows,  who  had  no  ho^s,  do/s, 
or  fowls,  but  yet  were  good  men,  were  ever  fa.r-fieei 
to  the  Eatua?  The  anfwer  uill  was  n?,  only  had 
men.  Many  other  quelliona  were  put  to  him  ; all  his 
anTwers  to  wh'ch  feemed  to  confirm  the  ideas  that  men 
for  certi^in  crimes  were  condemned  to  be  ficrificed  to 
the  gods,  provided  they  did  not  pofTefs  any  property 
wliich  they  might  give  for  their  redemption.  How- 
ever, in  purfuing  fuch  inq  lirici  as  ihcE*,  no  certain  in- 
formation could  be  obtained,  on  account  of  the  (light 
knowiedge  which  had  been  acquired  of  the  language 
of  the  country:  but  according  to  furtiier  accounts 
which  Ciptain  Cook  received  from  Omal,  it  ferms  to 
ret  with  the  high  pried  to  linglc  out  the  victims  for 
facriticc ; who,  when  the  people  are  atreoiblci  on  any 
fuleinn  occafion,  retires  alone  into  the  boufe  ot  God, 
and  days  there  for  fomc  time  ; when  he  comes  out,  he 
inronns  the  alTcmSly  that  he  has  feen  and  converfed 
witli  the  gre  it  god  (the  high  pried  alone  having  that 
privilege),  and  that  he  has  aiked  for  a human  faert- 
fice ; and  tells  them  he  has  dclired  fuch  a perfun. 

Darning  a man  prefeot,  who  has  mot!  probably,  on 
fume  account  or  other,  rendered  himfelf  obnoxious  to 
this  ghollly  father.  1 he  wordi  are  no  fooner  goneout 
of  his  mouth,  than  the  devoted  wretch  is  pat  to  death; 
for  his  guilt  cannot  be  doubted,  after  tue  oracle  has 
pronounced  bis  doom. 

On  this  iflind  was  feen  the  figure  of  a man  con- 
firuCteJ  of  balkct  work,  rudely  made,  but  not  111  de- 
figned  : it  was  fomctliing  m »rc  than  feven  feet  high, 
and  rather  too  bulky  in  proportion  to  its  height.  I'his 
wicker  ikclcton  was  completely  covered  with  leathers, 
which  «%ere  white  where  the  ikin  was  to  appear,  and 
bLck  in  the  pans  which  it  it  their  cudom  to  paint  or 
ttain,  as  well  as  upon  the  head,  which  was  dcftgned  to 
reprefent  hair.  Upon  t!ie  head  alfo  were  fnir  proto* 


contraiHs  ; but  no  one  has  a right  to  perform  the  opc*  beianccs  ; three  in  front,  and  one  behind,  which  the 
r«tidn  of  tattowin.{  except  the  pricUs;  and  this  being  Indians  called  tatf  ele^  little  men.  The  image  ivas 
a cUilom  univerfidiy  adopted  ty  the  natives,  it  in.ay  be  called  A/aniot ; it  was  a reprefentation  of  Afauw,  one 
fuppofed  that  the  perFonning  ic  is  a very  lucrative  cm-  of  their  Eatuas  or  gods  of  the  feconJ  clafi,  and  was 
pluymcnt.  The  males  in  general  undergo  a kind  of  faid  to  be  the  only  one  of  the  kind  on  Otaheitcc. 
circuir.cifion,  which  it  is  difgraceful  not  to  comply  Thefe  people  pray  at  fun-rife  and  fun*fet.  They 
with,  and  which  Is  likcwife  the  cxclufive  privilege  of  have  alfo  a number  of  fuperkitious  pra^iccs,  in  order 
the  prteUs  to  perform.  But  what  raolt  etl-a!>lilhes  the  to  conciliate  the  inllucncc  of  evil  genii.  E-Tee,  a 
credit  of  this  order  of  men  is  their  (kill  in  aitronouiy  chief,  who  feenicd  to  be  the  king's  prime  miuitler  in 
and  navigation.  *774*  very  ferioully  alkcd  Mr  Foriter  whether  they 

Captain  Cook,  who  had  fome  reafon  to  believe  that,  had  a god  {£aiua)  in  their  country,  and  whether  they 
anrtuog  the  religious  cufloms  of  this  people,  human  prayed  to  him  {tpoQrtt)  When  he  told  them  that 
facrifices  were  fouetimes  oficred  up  to  their  deities,  they  acknowledged  a Diviuity  who  had  made  every 
went  to  a moral,  or  place  of  worlhtp,  accompanied  by  thing,  and  wa»  invifible,  and  that  they  were  accu- 
Captain  Furneaux,  having  with  them  a fatlur  who  Homed  to  addrcfi  tbeii  petitions  to  him,  he  feem- 
fpokc  the  language  tolerably  well,  and  fcvcral  of  the  cd  to  be  highly  plcafed,  and  repeated  his  words 
Diiivo.  la  the  rnoni  was  a lupap«w,  a JuaU  of  hicr|  with  commeau  of  hii  owa,  to  fcveral  perfons  who  fat 
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Otahdtec.  round  him;  (cemiog  thereby  to  intimate,  that  the  ideas 
^ ^ of  bit  countrymen  correfponded  with  theirs  in  this  re* 
fpcct. 

*l*heir  moraU  are  nfed  both  at  burying. g’-ounds  and 
plioesof  worihiji  5 they  are  aj'proachtd  with  the  moft 
wonderfulcxprcdtonsofrevrrebce  andhumihty;  andthis, 
it  fitouU  feeUi,  nott'tcatjfe  any  thingtherc  i«  cl^cemed 
iacred,  but  becatifc  they  there  worHiip  an  insiltble  be* 
ing,  hjt  whom  they  enlirtain  the  rto!l  icrerential  rc- 
although  not  excited  by  the  hope  of  reward  or 
the  dread  of  puniihmuit.  Though  they  do  not  ap- 
p'.ar  to  have  any  \ifible  objecl.  of  wotftiip,  yet,  fays 
Caplaiu  Cook,  this  idand,  and  indeed  the  rcti  that  lie 
near  it,  hare  a particular  bird,  fomc  a heron,  and 
ethers  a kt^g^(^her,  to  which  they  pay  a particular 
regard,  and  concerning  which  they  hare  fame  fuper- 
AitiouK  notions,  rrfpeOing  good  or  had  fortune,  as  we 
have  ot  the  fwallow  and  r^tn  redbrcaA,  and  will  on 
no  account  n;olc(l  or  kill  them.  One  of  ihcfc  ceme- 
teries, or  plscca  of  worihip,  was  known  to  Captain 
Cook,  on  his  firft  voyage,  by  the  name  of  Totitahah’s 
morai,  then  tlic  regent ; but  when,  on  his  fecond  voy- 
age, after  the  death  of  that  chief,  he  catird  it  by  that 
name,  M.'.ratAtn,  a chief  that  a<'comptnied  the  party, 
imertupted  him,  intitrating,  that  it  wa«  no  longer 
T«)utahah's  after  his  dcst?’..  but  wa*  ?^to  known  as  O* 
Too*s  moral,  the  then  reigning  prince.  A fine  moral 
fim  princes  ! daily  reminding  them  of  mortality  whtl.d 
they  live,  and  teaching  them,  thst  after  death  they 
cannot  cail  even  tl'at  ground  their  own  which  thtlr 
dead  corpfe  occupies ! The  chief  aiid  his  wife,  on  paf- 
fing  by  it,  took  ll.eir  upper  g?rm«nt<  from  their  fltoul- 
deri.  From  hence  it  ftould  feem,  that  the  roy-l  fa- 
mily have  a particular  momi,  and  that  it  always  bcira 
jjg  the  nsme  <•!'  the  rei.»ning  prince. 

Tuticrali.  Indian,  who  had  fnstched  array  a mviflcct  from 

a fentry  whiill  on  vhity,  was  by  the  inhumanity  of  a 
midlhipman  who  commanded  the  guard,  purfurd  and 
(hot.  'I'hc  unhappy  fate  of  this  poor  fellow  gave  an 
opportunity  for  feeing  the  manner  in  which  thefe 
pe«?ple  treat  their  dead.  They  placed  the  corpfe  in  the 
open  air  till  the  bones  became  quite  dry  ; a fhed  was 
ercAcd  clofe  by  the  boufe  where  the  deceafed  had  re* 
fiJeJ  ; it  »vas  al>out  15  feet  lung,  and  eleven  broad  ; 
one  end  wes  left  quite  open  ; the  other  end,  and  the 
two  fidcs,  were  piriiy  inelofed  w ith  a fort  of  wicker- 
work. The  bier  was  a frame  of  wood,  like  that  on 
which  the  fca-heds,  called  ro/x,  are  plared,  with  a mat- 
ted bottom,  and  fappurtej  liy  four  pods,  at  the  height 
of  about  four  feet  from  the  ground.  The  body  was 
covrrc^l  ftrd  with  a mat,  and  then  with  white  cloth  t 
by  the  fide  of  it  lay  a wooden  mace,  one  of  their 
wtapctts  of  war ; and  mar  the  ht.iJ  of  it,  which  Uy 
next  to  the  clofc  end  of  the  fiicd,  lay  two  cocoa-nut 
Hull*  ; at  the  other  end  a bunch  of  green  leaves,  with 
fume  dried  twigs,  all  lied  together,  were  ftuck  In  the 
ground,  hy  whivh  lay  a done  about  as  big  as  a cocoa- 
nut.  Ncjr  tlicfe  lay  nae  of  the  voting  plantain  leaves 
that  are  ufed  for  emblems  of  peace,  ami  clofc  hy  it  a 
Eonc  ax  At  the  ojkd  end  of  the  fhed  alfo  hung,  in 
firvfwl  firings,  a great  number  of  palm  nuts ; and 
wtthout  the  thed  was  duck  up  in  the  ground  a fiem  of 
a jilMitaiu-lree,  about  fix  feet  hi  ;h,  upon  the  top  of 
wliicb  was  pbteed  a c;)Coa*nut  Ihrll  full  of  frrlh  water; 
jgaiufi  the  fide  of  one  of  the  j-otls  buog  a fmall  bag, 
2^4- 


containing  a few  pieces  of  bread-fruit  ready  roafted,  Otaheitacb 
which  had  not  hern  put  in  all  at  onetime,  fomc  being  — — y— ^ 
frefii,  sod  others  dale,  'this  minute  examination  of 
their  manner  of  treating  their  dead,  fecoied  to  be  very 
unwelcome  to  the  natives.  I he  f«K>d  fo  placed  by  the 
c»»rpfeii  drfigned  as  an  offering  to  their  gods.  They 
call  io,  near  the  bo<)y,  fmall  piecei  of  cloth,  on  which 
the  tears  and  blood  of  the  meurners  hase  been  fhed  | 
for  in  tbcir  paroxyfms  of  grief  it  it  an  univerfal  cuAoaa 
to  woMcd  themfclvet  wit!i  a ihark's  tooth.  1 he  mourn* 
er  is  always  a n}an  ; and  he  is  drefied  in  a very  fingular 
habit.  When  the  bones  tie  firippid  of  their  fiefh,  and 
become  dry,  they  are  turied.  'I'his  regard  to  their 
dead  is  very  remarkable  : one  of  the  ihip's  company 
happeniHg  to  pull  a fiower  from  a tree  which  grew  oa 
one  of  their  fcpulcbrai  indofurcs,  an  Indian  ome  fad* 
denly  behind  him  and  ftruck  him ; and  a party  of 
failors,  who  were  fcnl  to  get  fome  ftonesfor  baUaft  for 
the  Ihip,  had  like  to  have  been  embroilctl  with  the  na- 
tives, ly  pulling  down  fome  part  of  an  Inclofure  of 
this  kind.  This  fhade  under  which  their  dead  arc  laid 
is  called  tupaf'ov/;  the  iiiclofure  in  which  their  bones  are 
dtpofited  isesUed  wer^i ; thefe  Utter,  asiias  been  al- 
ready relate.!,  ate  alfo  places  of  wsirihip.  As  foon  pa 
a mtwc  of  Otahcitcc  is  known  to  he  dead,  the  houfe 
is  filled  with  rclsLions,  who  deplore  their  iofs;  fome  by 
loud  lamcntatioos,  and  fome  by  left  cUmcHrous,  1-ut 
more  genuine  expreiTions  of  grief.  Thefe  who  are  in 
the  nrareft  dfgiee  ot  kindred,  and  are  really  afl^cled 
hy  the  event,  arc  fileot  ; the  rdl  aic  mic  moment  ut* 
tering  pafTionatc  exclimations  in  a chorus  and  the  next 
lau;,.:hing  and  talking  without  the  lesfi  appearance  of 
concern.  In  this  manner  the  rcm.Ainder  of  the  day  oa 
which  they  affemble  is  f;^nt,  and  all  the  fiicceediag 
night.  On  the  n.xt  morning  the  body  is  (hrouded  ia 
their  cloth,  and  conveyed  to  the  fea  fide  on  a bu:r« 
which  the  bearers  fupport  upon  their  Ihoul  !er«,  at- 
ten Jr4|^y  the  prlcU,  who  having  prayed  over  t*ie  body 
trjicata  his  frntenccs  during  the  ptoc<llton.  When  it 
arrives  at  the  water's  edge,  it  ts  fi*t  down  upon  the 
beach  ; the  pried  renews  his  pr*yers,  and  taking  op 
fome  of  the  water  in  his  hands,  fprinklcs  it  towards  the 
body,  but  not  upon  it.  It  is  then  c.iiried  l^ck  40  or  50 
yards;  and  foin  otter  bmu^'ht  again  to  the  beach, 
where  the  prayers  and  fprinkiing  are  repeated.  It  w 
thus  removed  backwards  and  forwards  luvcrwil  times ; 
and  whde  thefe  ceremonies  have  been  performing,  a 
bmife  has  been  built,  and  a fmall  fpace  of  ground 
railed  in.  lo  the  centre  of  this  houfe,  or  tupapooj^  at 
they  term  it,  pnfts  are  fet  op  to  fupport  the  bier, 
which  i*  at  length  conveyed  thither,  and  placed  upon 
it ; and  here  the  bo<!y  ren*«tn«  to  putrify,  till  tlx 
ficih  is  wholly  wailed  from  the  bones.  Thefe  hoofes 
of  corruption  arc  of  a fize  pruporcioned  to  the  rank 
of  the  perfou  wiiofe  body  they  are  to  contain.  Thofe 
allotted  to  the  lower  cUfs  are  jufi  fnificieat  to  cower 
the  bier,  and  have  no  rniling  round  them.  1 be 
hrgdl  that  was  feen  was  11  yards  long;  and  foeb 
are  ornameoted  accordiog  to  t'le  abilittet  and  istclina- 
tion  of  the  furvivitig  kindred,  who  never  fail  to  lay 
a proftifion  of  good  doth  about  the  body,  and  (omt- 
tiinet  almoil  cover  the  oatfide  of  the  iMufe.  Car- 
lands  of  the  Iniit  of  The  palm-nut,  or  paodamrt,  aial 
ctHoa-lcaves,  twified  by  the  prieffs  in  myAetdons  Iraott, 
with  a plane  called  by  iiteca  aJttt  m marof,  which  aa  • * 
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ptrtiaiUrly  confecnted  to  funeral  rolettaittea,  are  de- 
|K)rited  about  the  place  s provifion  and  water  arc  alfo 
left  at  a little  dilUnce.  Aa  foon  at  the  body  ia  de< 
pofited  In  the  tupapow,  the  mourning  ia  renewed.  The 
women  aflemble,  and  arc  led  to  the  door  by  the  near- 

relation,  who  ftrikea  a Ibark’a  tooth  feveral  limei 
into  the  crown  of  her  head  { the  blood  copioufly  fol- 
lowi,  and  i«  carefully  rcceired  upon  piece*  of  linen, 
which  are  thrown  under  the  bier.  The  rell  of  the 
women  follow  thia  example;  and  the  ceremony  ia  re* 
pnterl  at  the  interval  of  two  or  three  dayi,  aa  long 
■a  the  real  and  foriow  of  the  parties  bold  out.  The 
tcara  alfo  which  are  (bed  upon  thefe  occaiion*,  arc  re- 
ceived upon  piecct  of  cloth,  and  offered  aa  obUtioos 
to  chc  dead.  Some  of  the  younger  people  cut  off  their 
hair,  and  that  ia  thrown  under  the  bicr  with  the  other 
•fferinga.  Thla  cuilom  ia  founded  on  a notion,  that 
the  foul  of  the  decezfcd,  which  thee  believe  toexiil  in 
• f( pirate  (late,  ia  hovering  about  the  pl.rcc  where  the 
body  is  depofitcd  ; that  it  obfervea  the  adiona  of  tire 
furvivora,  and  it  gratified  by  fucb  teftimonica  of  their 
•ffe^ionate  grief.  WhlUl  thefe  ceremonies  aie  car- 
rying on  by  the  women,  the  nrieo  feem  to  be  wholly 
infenfible  of  their  lofi : but  two  or  three  days  after, 
they  alfo  begin  to  perform  a part.  1 he  neared  rela- 
tiooi  take  it  in  turn  to  affume  the  drefa,  and  perform 
the  offices. 

Ihe  chief  mourner  carries  in  hia  hand  a long  flat 
ilick,  the  edge  of  which  Is  fet  with  lhark*a  teeth;  and 
in  a frenxy,  which  his  grief  ia*  fnppofed  to  have  in- 
fpired,  he  runs  at  all  he  fees,  and  if  any  of  them  hap- 
pen to  be  overtaken,  he  (Irikes  thera  moft  unmerci* 
fully  with  hia  indented  cudgel,  which  cannot  fail  to 
wound  them  in  a dangerous  manner.  The  procefliona 
continue  at  certain  intervals  for  five  moona  ; but  arc 
Icfa  nod  Icfa  frequent,  by  a gradual  diminution,  as  the 
end  of  that  t’mc  approaches.  When  if  ia  expired, 
what  rerr-aiiis  of  the  body  is  taken  down  from  the  bicr<; 
and  the  bones,  having  been  feraped  and  wafhed  very 
dean,  arc  buried,  a«  cording  to  the  rank  of  the  perfon, 
either  within  or  without  a morai.  if  the  deceded  was 
an  rarer,  or  chief,  hia  (kuU  ia  nut  buried  with  the  reff 
of  hia  hunea,  but  is  wrapped  up  in  fine  cloth,  and  put 
in  a kind  of  box  made  for  that  purpofe,  which  ia  alfo 
placed  in  the  morai.  '1  hU  coffin  ia  called  ttv/jorre  no 
tf  eremstaof  **  the  boufe  of  a teacher,  or  mxfter.** 
After  this  the  it.ouming  ceafea,  except  feme  of  the 
women  continue  to  be  really  afflicted  at  the  lofa,  and 
in  that  cafe  they  will  fuddenly  wound  themfelvea  with 
the  fhark*a  tooth  wherever  they  happen  to  be.  The 
ceremuniea,  however,  do  not  cealc  with  the  mourn, 
ing  ; for  praytra  are  fliU  faid  by  the  prieft,  and  offer- 
ings made  at  the  morai.  Some  of  the  things,  which 
from  time  to  time  are  depofned  there,  arc  emblemati. 
cal : a young  plantain  ia  (aid  to  reprefeot  the  dccca- 
led,  and  a bunch  of  feathers  the  Deity  who  ia  invo- 
ked. *1  he  pricfl  plmea  himfrlf  overagamfi  the  fym- 
bo!  of  the  god,  accompanied  by  fome  of  the  reU* 
tiona,  who  are  furnifired  with  a fmall  offering : he  re* 
peats  hia  orIXon  in  a fet  form,  confiding  r>f  feparate 
leoter.cra ; at  the  fame  time  weaving  the  leavea  of 
the  cocoa-nut  into  different  forms,  which  he  after, 
wards  drpofits  upon  the  ground  where  the  bones  have 
been  interred  : the  Deity  is  then  addreffed  by  a fhrtl] 
iiurecch,  which  is  ufed  onl^  upon  tJiat  occafion.  When 
Voi..  Xill.  Pan  II. 


the  prieft  retires,  tbe  tuft  of  feathers  U removed,  and  Ocalieite#*. 
the  provifiona  arc  left  to  putrify,  or  be  devoured  by  ^ ^ 
the  rata. 

This  ceremony  of  raotiming,  aa  deferibed  above,  was 
performed  by  'I'irope,  one  of  the  wives  of  'i'uhourai 
I'amaide  ; who,  when  the  bleeding  from  the  wounds 
which  ffic  had  thrit  given  herfclf  ceafed,  looked  up 
with  a fmile  on  the  company  round  her,  and  who  had 
before  inquired  of  her,  very  earncftly,  the  caufe  of 
her  behaviour,  without  receiving  any  anfwer,  or  ba> 
viog  been  at  all  noticed  by  her.  She  then  began  to 
pick  up  fome  fm^U  pieces  of  cloth  which  /he  had 
fprrad  to  catch  the  blood ; and  having  got  them  all 
together,  (Tic  went  to  the  (hore,  and  threw  them  into 
tbe  fca.  She  then  phinged  into  the  river ; and  having 
waff.cd  her  whole  body,  returned  to  the  compnny  as 
cheerful  as  ever.  To  add  to  the  fingul  irity  of  this 
condu^,  the  Imliars  who  ftood  round  her  ail  the  time 
tliHt  this  frantic  diftxcfa  waa  performing,  converfed 
with  great  indifference  and  jocularity. 

I'here  is  not  a more  ancient  cuftom  handed  down  to 
US  than  that  of  cutting  the  body  to  exprefs  griaf  and 
diftrefa  of  miiid  In  the  code  of  lawa  delivered  by 
Mofea  to  the  Ifraelites.  1400  years  before  the  Chri. 

(lian  era,  thia  pra^tce  ti  exprefaly  forbidden  to  that 
people : " Ye  fhali  not  cut  yourfclvca,  nr  make  any 
baldnc(a  between  the  eyes  for  the  dead,"  Deut.  xiv.  i» 

Hence  it  may  be  (uppofed  that  this  rite  prevailed  in 
£g\pt,  from  whence  the  Jews  derived  moft  of  thofe 

{iropcnfitica  which  were  inhibited  by  their  great  legif. 
itor.  We  ate  told  likcwife  in  the  book  of  Kings,  of 
the  priefts  of  Baal  wounding  themfelvea,  after  they 
had  long  waited  in  vain  for  the  fup^raatural  ioterven* 
tion  of  their  idol.  D’Arvieux  informs  us,  that  the 
modem  Arabs  retain  the  fame  cuftom,  and  that  the 
part  they  chiefly  wouml  ia  their  arms  The  differtnee 
in  the  praAice  aa  now  prevailing  in  O.'l  aheitce  and 
Arabia  frema  to  be,  that  in  the  firft  none  but  the  wo* 
mtn  make  life  of  it,  and  in  tbe  latter  tt  is  confined  to 
the  men,  and  generally  ufed  to  exprefs  their  dclperate 
paffion  for  fome  favourite  miftrcfa. 

The  mourning  which  ia  worn  here  is  an  head-drefa 
of  feathers,  the  colour  of  which  is  confecrated  to  death, 
and  a veil  over  the  face.  Thia  drefa  ta  called  rrva. 

The  whole  nation  ia  (aid  to  appear  thus  on  the  death 
of  their  king.  The  mournin>i  for  fathers  ia  very  long,  • 
The  women  mourn  for  their  huntands,  but  not  the  huf* 
bands  for  their  wtvea. 

We,  (hall  conclude  thia  account  of  Otaheitee  with 
the  Kiftory  of  Omoif  or,  as  he  is  improperly  called  0. 
wtia^t  who  waa  brought  over  to  England.  He  w aa  a * 

native  of  Ulietea,  or  Raietca  ; and  embarke  l at  Hua> 
hine  with  Captain  Furneaux,  on  board  tbe  Adventure, 
in  September  1775  ; and  the  two  (hips  feparating  in 
• fform  on  the  coaft  of  New  Zealand  a few  months 
afterwards,  the  voyage  of  the  Adventure  w'aa  brou^t 
to  a much  earlier  conclufion  than  that  of  the  Ref^. 
tion,  for  (he  arrived  at  Spithead  the  14th  of  July  f<^« 
lowing.  This  youth  ia  faid  to  have  had  fome  proper- 
ty in  hii  native  foil, 'of  which  he  wai  difpofTrffcd  by 
tbe  people  of  Bolal  ola : but  he  waa  not  ode  of  the 
eareea,  or  gentry  of  that  country,  but  of  the  middling 
clafs  of  people.  He  waa  eminent  neither  for  figure, 

(hape,  nor  complexion  ; his  colour  being  of  a deep 
hue,  refembling  a towtow,  or  one  of  common 
4 A people  ; 
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•tiV»Wf  |seot.l<r;  iTuJ  toth  Capuln  Cock  and  Mr  Former  a?r*e 
in  tHtikintj  him  no  ^.ropcr  tamplii  of  the  inhahiunis  of 
ihofc  in  rcfptcf  of  per  fora!  btauty.  However, 

they  arv  both  of  opimon,  that  the  quaUtiea  of  hia 
!'<art  ard  head  rcfcmhlcti  thefe  of  hli  coinitrynuo  in 
geneni,  aitii  that  no  one  cf  tiie  aaiivea  wouM  have 
|{iTcn  more  funeral  fatit>fa^ion  by  his  hiha?*our  whihb 
he  remained  in  England.  He  is  Uiferilcd  ai  pofTening 
a pood  cndei Handing,  qnkk  partf,  and  honeft  prin« 
cip'vs:  not  an  cxtrronhnary  genius  like  Tup'a  5 yet 
T)»t  at  all  deficient  in  intelligence,  which  appears  irom 
hia  knowledge  of  the  game  of  chefs,  in  which  he  made 
an  am«/ing  prolicicncy.  His  principal  patrens  wbilil 
in  England,  were,  the  Eail  of  Sandwich,  Mr  Bink% 
and  b>ue!or  Solaader.  H:«  noble  patron  introdoced 
him  to  ills  Majefiy  at  Kew  ; nod,  during  his  ftay  in 
f.n'^lind,  he  was  csrefTed  by  many  of  the  principal  no- 
I'dity.  He  naturally  imitated  that  cafy  and  elegant 
P<.')iuner>  which  is  prevaknt  among  the  great,  and 
which  if  one  of  the  ornaments  of  civilized  focicty.  In- 
deed he  adopted  the  iranncrs,  tlie  oceupatic^n*,  and 
amuftfrents  of  his  compnnions  in  gcnrrel,  and  gave 
many  proofs  of  a quick  perception  and  a lively  fancy. 
He  «p;e«r8,  however,  to  have  keen  treated,  whild  he 
Trfidcd  Irtre,  rather  as  a fa^krnahle  rabibilion,  than 
as  a ratioDrl  being.  No  attention  feen-.a  to  h.rse  been 
pa-d  to  the  enriching  his  mind  with  ofeful  knowledge, 
fu(h  as  n'ght  have  rendereJ  h:m  a vatuaUe  aequifiiioo 
to  his  countiy  on  h<s  rettim  thither:  no  mrars  were 
tiled  to  >idlrt  A bim  in  agriculture,  or  .my  mechanical 
art  or  ufetul  manuf£«^ure  ; and,  above  aJI,  to  poflTvfs 
him  w ith  a moral  ftnfe;  to  leech  him  thccaaltrd  ideas 
•f  virtue,  and  the  fublime  principles  of  revrJed  reli- 
gion. After  a ftay  of  two  years  in  England,  and  ha- 
ving bem  inoculated  for  the  fmall  p*>x.  he  embarked 
with  Captain  Cook,  on  heard  the  Refclutton,  cn  hta 
rttorn  home,  loaded  with  a profufton  of  pre fertp.  At 
parting  with  hit  frieaJs  here,  his  tears  flowed  plenti- 
(*.)!y,  and  his  whule  behaviour  befpoke  him  tb  be  fin- 
ccrely  alTcclcd  at  the  ft'paration  : l.ut  though  he  hved 
in  the  raidfi  of  ami'.rvmcnt&  during  his  refidercc  in 
En;(Und,  his  return  to  hla  native  country  was  always 
in  hi^  thoughts;  and  tho*  he  was  not  impatient  to  go, 
he  ex|'rrft(!  a faluffa^ticn  as  the  ticre  of  his  rttnrn  ap- 
proavl  cd. 

Suih  is  the  accpi’ft  nf  this  people  which  our  l.’iTitt 
peimit  t:s  to  give.  In  thr  hiilory  of  mankind  it  is  nr  t 
without  iiryritaiMC  ; ard  in  the  hands  of  the  philofo- 
phrr,  the  n ciahll,  cr  the  divine,  it  may  be  ufefRL  The 
beceufe  hut  rew,  has  been  much  agitated,  and 
is  pretty  generally  known.  Such  of  cm  readem  as 
make  nten  and  manners  their  peculiar  fludy,  will  be 
anxiens  for  fmther  informaiton  ; wc  mnft  refer  them, 
bo»<  ter,  to  tbofc  authors  who  have  written  particularly 
and  eoplcufly  cn  the  fuhjeA.  Ccc'k  and  other  royageia 
of  eir.inrcce  will  at  Uail  cenmand  attention.  We  oiay 
juft  riR.aik,  thet  there  mull  furdy  le  h^rreihiog  ex- 
tremely fufeinating  in  the  petfons,  rnmnera,  or  cuf- 
tome  ol  the  ichalttants,  or  in  the  foil  and  aypcsrancc  of 
the  couMty,  that  could  terrpi  the  greater  part  cf  a 
ftip’a  crew  lo  rc&ft  aull.oriiy,  acd  forcil  ly  to  rctoin 
to  Oiai:rttce  ; yet  fuch  we  know  was  the  cafe : and 
the  fufferirga  of  the  ccmniandcr,  and  thufe  who  re- 
(ttfied  lo  joia  in  this  vile  ccofpiracy,  sod  who  were 


therefore  ex^fed  in  an  open  boat,  were  In 'fed  ftock« 
ir»g.  An  acccunt  of  It  h:;i  bttn  lately  puHtfhed-  - , , 

OTAEGI  A,  the  EakVch,  in  meciicine.  Stc  there  — J— — 
n* So.  and 

OTEI.ANDS,  or  O.tTLAMDs,  in  England,  in  ik< 
county  of  Sony,  near  Wcvbrid^te,  was  furmerly  a iryal 
palace,  wherein  Henry  duke  of  Glouceller,  third  Ion  to 
king  C'hailei  I.  was  born;  and  ha<!  a deer- p.irk,  which 
the  late  civil  wars  w;»shy  the  pailiantcntar .aits  last!  open, 
and  the  houfc  demohihej.  In  there  w^is  a brick- 
wall  remaining,  which  encompafTcd  ten  acres;  but  there 
were  then  /mail  traces  of  the  chief  pile,  hefi  ca  the 
gardener’s  ksdire,  wherein  was  the  Ulk-wornri  r.)om 
raifed  by  King  James  I.*a  queen.  It  ia  now  a moft 
fnaj^ificent  building,  and  commands  a moft  eatenlive 
profpeft,  which  wortli  cannot  deferibe.  Iti  the  p*rk 
there  was  a psddock,  where  (^een  FJiaaleth  ufed  to 
(hoot  with  a crefs  bow.  It  is  now  the  property  of 
his  rtsyal  highncfs  the  Duke  of  York,  who  piuchaled 
it  for  4y,o;ol.  of  the  duke  of  Netvcaftle,  I7>f9. 

OTb'ORl),  in  England,  in  the  ecninty  ot  Kent,  by 
the  Daunt,  at  the  Iwittom  of  a hill.  In  793  there  w<* 
a battle  at  thisplaiebstwren  the  two  Saxon  kings,  Of- 
fr.  of  Mercia  and  AIrkk  of  Kent,  who  was  killed  by  Of* 
fa  : atid  another  in  iciri,  wherein  the  Danilh  king  Ca- 
nute wairoiiied  by  KmgEdmimd  Ironfi  le.  The  fair!  Of- 
fa,  to  atone  for  thehlooil  he  had  ftied  in  that  battle,  firl 
gave  this  place  lo  Chriif  church,  Canterbnry  (as  the 
deed  fays),  in  fi-t/iira  pf.reurvrt^  for  the  fiipport  of  the 
archbilhop's  hogs;**  and  fo  it  remained  in  the  arch- 
Wilhop's liberty,  tiIUx< hanged  with  King  Henry  VII  I. 
for  other  lands.  'ITiere  was  a chantry  rounded  at  the 
Ryehoufe  irr  this  pariih.  The  church  was  once  x 
chapel  to  Shoreham. 

OTHNIEI.,  in  facred  hiftory,  the  fon  of  Kenar, 
of  the  tribe  of  Jridah.  We  are  told  (J<4h  xv.  17  ), 
thnt  Oihnri  I was  brother  lo  Caleb  ; and  (Judges  i.  13  ) 
it  is  cxpreffily  f»id,  that  he  w«  Csleh’s  yoim^t  bro- 
ther. There  are,  however,  fomc  dtfHcultics  in  this  j 
for  if  Caleb  and  Olhnicl  had  Ix-en  brothers,  the  latter 
coulJ  nal  have  married  his  niece  Achfah  the  daughter 
of  Caleb.  Scrondly,  the  fim'ptwre  never  affign*  t* 

Caleb  and  Othnt'cl  the  fame  father  : it  always  names 
Kenax  aa  father  to  Othn>el,  snd  Jephunnth  as  the  fa- 
ther of  Caleb.  LaMl)',  CaUh  trurt  be  mu«-h  oUcr  thsn 
Cilmkl,  hnee  he  gave  OthnicI  his  dtugliter  Achf  h 
ill  mairiage.  Thus  it  feen  s much  better  to  fiipprfe 
Keiiax  and  Jephunaeh  to  be  two  brothers,  and  th^t 
Otbniel  snd  Caleb  were  coiifin  gcmiani,  and  in  lh:f 
frefe  to  be  nearly  related,  or  brothers  according  to 
the  Ijngunge  cf  fcrifttire.  Thus  Achfah  being  but 
fecrod  cotifin  in  rcfpeil  of  Otbniel,  he  might  marry 
her  without  doing  any  thing  contrary  to  the  letter  of 
the  law. 

Caleb  having  received  hU  portion  in  the  mountains 
of  Jwlah,  in  the  midft  of  a country  that  was  piiTefTti! 
by  giants  of  the  race  of  Anak,  after  he  had  taken 
the  city  of  Hebron,  he  advance!  towarda  Dcbir, 
otberwife  called  Kirjnth  frpher^  and  declares  that  he 
would  give  his  dan^hter  Achfah  in  marriage  to  him 
that  (hould  take  Kirjstb-fcphcr.  Othnkl  took  it,  and 
had  Achfah  to  wife. 

After  the  death  of  Jcfhua,  the  Ifrielitei  not  giving 
ibcmftlves  the  trouUe  lo  exteminate  the  Caoaanitca 

that 
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that  were  tlien  m tbe  Uod,  and  not  havlo};^  coatioued 
• in  thtir  fiJel  ty  lo  the  I«orJ,  he  dciivcicd  them  over  to 
ChuHiao  luihtthaifD  kin^  MitTopotsmu  (Judt'caiiu 
&c.  )•  to  lAhom  they  conunued  in  fuhjrCtion  for 
ei^ht  ycar^.  Then  they  ciied  to  the  L.urd,  who  raided 
then*  op  a deliverer  in  the  petlon  of  Otiiniel  the  fuo 
of  K«.R?e,  who  was  filled  with  the  fpirit  of  CoJi  and 
judged  luacl  He  c^ote  into  the  field,  and  gave  battle 
to  CKu/lun /nihtthai>n,  beat  him,  and  delivered  ilrad 
in  the  year  of  tbe  Wi»rli  2599 : and  the  country  was 
at  rell  for  40  yesra.  After  this  Othoicl  dteJ  ; but  tbe 
precife  year  ••t  hia  death  is  not  known. 

OrilO  ;M  Salriut)i  a Roman  emperori  bom 
A.  I).  ;?•  of  a family  defeended  irom  (he  ancient 
kings  of  Etruria*  He  was  among  the  iiucnh^  of 
Nero's  favouriua»  and  accordingly  was  ra-fed  to  tuc 
kigheil  offices  of  the  tlatCt  arvd  made  g«>v<rnor  of  Pan 
sionia  by  the  totercll  of  SenecSi  who  wjllied  lo  remove 
him  from  Rome,  leil  Nero’s  l>ve  for  Hoppxa  Hiould 
prove  hit  ruin.  After  Nero's  death  Otho  conciliated 
the  fsTotv  of  Calba  tbe  new  emperor;  but  when  kc 
did  not  gain  his  point,  and  when  Galba  retufed  to 
•dopi  him  aa  bis  fucdiTor,  be  itfoivcd  to  make  himfclf 
abfdutc,  without  any  regard  to  the  age  or  dignity  of 
bit  firiend.  The  great  debts  which  he  had  contracted 
encouraged  Kit  avance  ; and  he  procured  (he  anafiina- 
lion  of  Galba,  and  n>ade  hitnfeU  emperor,  ilc  v^as 
acknowledged  by  the  fenste  and  the  Kom«a  people ; 
but  the  fudden  revolt  of  VilcUius  in  Gcruatty  rendered 
hit  fituation  very  precarious,  and  it  was  mutually  re* 
folvrd  that  ihcg  reCpeitive  right  to  tlie  empire  fhauld 
be  decided  by  anus.  Otho  olilained  three  viftories, 
but  io  a general  engagement  near  Briaellum  bis  forces 
were  defeated,  and  he  fUb'wd  himfclf  when  all  hopes 
of  fucccfii  had  vinilhed.  This  happened  about  the 
37th  year  of  his  age,  after  a reign  of  about  three 
moatlis.  It  has  been  jubly  olfcrvcd,  tiutt  the  Uil 
enoments  of  Oiho’t  life  wtre  thofe  oi  a pbilofoplier. 
He  comforted  his  foliiers  who  UnventeJ  his  fortune, 
and  he  exprefTcd  bU  concern  for  their  fafety  when 
they  earaefUy  folicited  lo  pay  him  the  iatl^fnendiy 
cfficci  before  be  ftabbed  himfclf  t and  he  obfetved, 
that  It  was  better  that  one  mao  ^«uld  die  than  that 
all  thould  be  involved  in  ruin  on  account  of  his  obtU> 
naey.  Hia  nephew  was  much  affcAcd*  and  feared 
exc^ingly  the  anger  and  haiighttocfs  of  the  conque> 
ror ; but  Otho  comforted  him,  and  obferved,  that  Vi- 
tcllius  would  be  kind  and  affedionatc  to  the  frienda 
and  rrlatioos  of  Otho,  finuc  Otho  was  not  aOiamed  to 
£iy,  that  in  the  time  of  their  greateft  enmity  the  mo- 
tber  of  Vltcilius  bad  received  every  friendly  treatment 
from  bU  handa.  He  alfo  burnt  the  letters  which,  by 
. falling  into  tbe  handa  nf  VttcRiiia,  might  provoke  hia 
refentment  againft  (hqfe  who  had  favoured  the  caufe 
of  an  unfortunate  general.  Thefc  pobte  and  Lumane 
feaiimemt  in  a man  who  was  the  aflbeiate  of  Nero’s 
fbamciul  plcaforcv,  and  who  had  Rained  his  hand  io 
the  blood  of  h's  matter,  hive  appeared  to  fome  won- 
derful, and  have  pail^  for  the  features  of  policy,  and 
aot  of  a naturally  virtuous  and  benevolent  heart.  His 
iaiher  sras  a favourite  of  Claudius. 

Otho,  a tribune  of  the  people,  who,  io  Cicero's 
cnofubhip,  made  a regulation  to  permit  the  Roman 
knighu  at  public  ijpcductei  to  have  the  14  firft  rows 


lAer  the  feats  of  the  feoators.  This  was  nppofed  with  Ofha 

virulence  by  fome,  but  Cicero  ably  defended  it,  , H 

Otho  (VTcius),  a very  celebrated  Dutch  oaioter. 

He  wav  dcfccudcd  of  a confiJcnt  le  family  in  Leyden,  ’ 
and  was  boro  in  1556.  He  was  carefully  educated  by 
his  parents  1u  the  belles  Ictlrts,  and  at  the  fame  time 
icarued  lo  defiga  of  JLac  Nicholas.  He  wai  but  ly 
when  the  civil  wars  obliged  him  to  leave  li.s  country. 

He  retired  to  Liege,  finilhed  llii  Rulies,  and  there 
gave  the  firll  proofs  of  the  cxrcUcncc  of  his  mind. 

He  was -well  known  to  Cardinal  Groofbeek,  wSatrave 
him  Liters  or* recommendation  whrnh  wtr.i  to  R<*oie, 
where  he  was  entcitahicj  by  Carcinal 
Hia^j^niui  mis  fo  active,  tliat  he  appli.-il  himtclf  *0 
plniolophy,  poetry,  matlKimath  s,  and  pjintio/r,  all  at 
oucc.  He  became  a great  p-oluLnl  in  defiguin^  on- 
iler  Fredtrico  Zuchero.  IL  acquired  an  excellence 
in  all  the  parts  of  paiiitin,;,  cfpccially  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  ciaro-cbfcuro ; by  vhich  mian»  he  c-%n*e 
to  be  amounted  one  of  the  moJl  ingrnious  mrn  of  his 
fige.  lie  lived  at  Rome  feven  year,,  during  which 
tunc  he  pcrtornied  fevcial  rare  pierts;  and  then  paf- 
fing  into  Gcrroiny,  was  received  into  the  fcrvicc  of 
the  emperor  After  ibis  the  duke  of  Bavaria  stid  the 
elector  of  CJogoe  employed  him  \ but  all  the  advan- 
tages he  got  from  the  courts  of  forvig.i  princes  could 
not  detain  him  there..  He  had  a dchre  lo  return  into 
the  Low  Countries,  of  whicli  AUrxindcr  Farnefc, 
prince  of  Parma,  was  then  goveroor.  He  drew  the 
prince's  pi^ute,  armed  cap-i-pee,  which  confirmed  his 
reputation  in  the  NetlierUndi.  After  the  death  of 
that  pri.icr,  Venius  rtturued  to  Antwerp,  where  he 
adorned  ihe  principal  churches  viirh  bis  piiniings. 

The  archduke  Alter,  who  fucccc-ed  the  piince  of 
Parma  in  the  governaicnt  of  the  Lo  v Couniric*,  fent 
for  him  to  BArtfeli,  and  made  hiai  mafter  of  the  mint  { 
a place  which  occupied  much  of  his  time,  yet  he  found 
foroc  lime  for  liit  exercife  cf  his  prcfclTion.  He  drew 
the  archduke  and  the  infanta  IfabtIU’s  pcriniits  at 
Urge,  which  uTre  feot  to  Jamcj  1.  of  Great  Britain  : 
and,  to  thow  his  knowledge  of  polite  learning  likewife, 

Le  pttbHIhed  fcvcnl  treaiiics  which  be  cmbellilhed  with 
cuts  of  his  own  defigning.  Louis  lU.  made  him  very 
great  offers  to  tempt  him  into  his  fervice  | hut  he  would 
never  leave  hii  own  country,  faiiifyiog  himfclf  with 
the  charader  and  employmeou  he  held  there.  He 
was  the  tirft,  after  Polydore  Caravaggio,  who  reduced 
the  claro-obfcuro  to  a principle  of  the  art  cf  painting. 

Rubens  perfeded  wliat  be  begun,  and  the  vhok 
Hemiih  Ichool  leaiord  it  of  lum.  Venius  died  at 
BnifT-U,  1634,  in  his  78th  year.  He  had  two  bro- 
thers, Gilbert,  who  was  a graver,  and  Peter  a painur. 

He  had  alfo  the  honour  of  breeding  up  the  famous 
Rubens  in  bis  art. 

O'!  HONNA,  in  betamr : A genus  of  the  p^Iy- 
gamU  neccflkfit  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia 
clifs  of  plant!*  { and  in  tbe  natural  method  ranking 
tt'f**vr  the  49^^  order,  Phe  receptacle  is 

naked  | there  is  a)mo(i  no  pappus  i the  calyx  is  mono- 
pbylious,  roultifid,  and  nearly  cylindricai. 

GJHRYADES,  one  of  the  Spartans  who 
fought  agaiuil  300  Ar|ivct,  when  thole  two  nations 
difputed  their  refpedlire  right  to  Thyreata.  Two 
Argire*,  AJcinor  and  Ciooius,  and  OLbryndei,  furvived 
4 A a U» 
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Otj»,  the  battle.  The  Argives  went  home  to  carry  the 
. news  of  their  vidory  ; but  OthryadeB,  who  had  been 

’ reckoned  among  the  nurtiher  of  the  Hain  on  account 
of  hi»  wonndB,  recoecreil  himfelf,  ftnA  carried  fome  of 
the  fpoils  of  which  he  had  dripped  the  Argivc*  into 
the  camp  of  his  coirntrymen;  and  after  he  had  raifed  a 
trojihr,  atul  had  written  with  his  own  blt»od  the  word 
vici  on  his  /hield,  hr  kilkd  himfelf,  unahle  or  unwilling 
to  furvivc  the  death  of  hit  countrymen. 

OTIS,  in  orr.-itltology,  a genu*  of  bird*  bclon  ring 
to  the  ordn  of  frrahfc.  There  are  tAur  fpe^icB,  prin- 
cip>lly  diftinguifhed  hy  tl»elr  colour,  One  of  the 
fpe  cics,  the  tarda,  or  budard,  Ib  the  largeft  of  the 
Btitiih  land-fowl  f tlie  male  at  a medium  weiv;hing 
25  pounds  ; there  arc  inOance*  of  fome  very  oid  cnea 
weighing  27  : The  breadth  nine  feel  j the  length 
Bear  four.  Befuka  the  fir.e  and  difference  of  colour, 
the  male  is  diftiogmihed  from  the  female  by  a tuft  of 
feathera  abo*it  dve  inches  long  on  '*ach  6de  of  the 
lower  mamlible.  Its  head  and  neck  are  ath-co!oured  : 
the  back  is  barred  tranfvcrfcly  with  black  and  bright 
ruft  colour:  the  greater  quiii-fe.nhers  arc  black  : the 
• belly  white : the  tail  is  marked  with  broad  red  and 

black  bars,  and  confiHs  of  twenty  feathers : the  legs 
^ dufky 

The  femnie  ii  about  half  the  fire  of  the  male  : the 
crown  of  the  head  it  of  a deep  orange,  traverfed  with 
black  lines ; the  red  of  the  head  is  brown.  'I'be 
lower  p irt  of  the  fore  lidc  of  the  neck  is  a(h  coloured ; 
in  other  rcrpe<Fl«  it  rcfemblea  the  male,  only  the  colours 
of  the  back  snd  wing*  are  far  naore  dull. 

Thcfe  blrU  Inhabit  mod  of  the  open  countriei  of 
the  fouth  and  eatl  parts  of  this  iilanJ,  from  Dorfet- 
fliiic,  as  far  as  the  Wolds  in  Yorkihire.  They  nre 
exceeding  fhy,  and  difficult  to  be  (hot  ; run  very  fall, 
and  when  on  the  wing  can  fly,  though  fiowly,  many 
miles  without  reHlng.  It  k laid  (hat  they  take  flight 
with  difficulty)  and  are  fometimct  run  down  with 
grehounds.  lliey  keep  near  their  old  hauntB,  feldom 
wandcriitg  above  20  or  50  mtlr*.  'I'hcir  food  ia  corn 
and  other  vegetables,  tad  thofe  large  earth-worms  that 
appear  in  great  quantitiia  on  the  down*  before  fun- 
rifing  in  the  fummer.  Tbcfe  arc  replete  with  moillure, 
anfwei  the  purj>ofe  of  liquids*  tad  enable  ihem  to  live 
long  without  driakiag  00  tboiie  eatenfive  and  dry 
Phre  UaAs-  Beftdei  i1mi  natwe  hath  given  the  males  an 
occLaa.  admirable  magazine  for  ybeir  freurity  againfl  drougiu, 
being  a pouvb,  whofe  entrance  Kes  immediatrly  under 
the  tongue,  and  which  is  capable  of  bolding  near 
(even  quarts ; and  this  they  probably  fill  with  water, 
to  fupply  the  hen  when  fitting,  or  the  young  before 
they  can  fly.  Bufiafda  lay  only  two  eggs,  of  the  fire 
of  thofe  of  a goofc,  of  a pjle  olive-brown,  marked 
with  fpota  of  a dsrk  colour;  they  mikt  no  tiell,  only 
fctape  a hole  in  the  ground.  In  autumn  they  are  (in 
Wililhire)  generally  found  in  large  turnip-fields  near 
tire  Downs,  and  in  flocks  of  50  or  more. 

O’l'LEY,  a town  of  England,  in  the  Well  Riding 
•f  YorklhirCt  under  a cliff  called  on  the  fouth 

fide  of  the  river  Wberfe.  The  adjneent  psirtt  nie 
reckoMd  the  raoff  delightful  in  England.  lu  church 
bM  lately  been  eleguktly  fitted  up,  m which  are  (eve- 
fii  good  old  monumenU-  l*by  adjacent  country  » 
aoch  improved)  and  fran  the  Chevio  is  a ow>A  beau- 
tiful view  of  ao  extcofivc  foope  of  uadefi:ribed  mfifioAi* 
3 


This  manor  was  given  by  Athelffan  to  the  fee  of  York,  OtoAa^ 
whofe  archbilhop  had  a palace  here,  with  feveral  exten* 
five  pjivileges.  'I’here  is  a free  grammar-fehool  in  this  ’ 
place,  founded  by  Kfr  Cave,  161 1,  c<*Urd  Hen- 

ryb  S(hnot.  In  1673,  it  fnffered  much  by  an  Inunda- 
tion t which  carried  away  feveral  bridges,  milU,  &c. 
as  well  as  much  corn,  &c. 

OTODlNI,aniicnt  Britons, frated, as (ome fuppofe, 
to  the  north-raft  of  the  Briganiet,  in  the  c.ountries  now 
callt'd  Nprthum!>erlaad,  Mcifc,  and  the  Dothiana.  .As 
the  Ototimi  arc  not  mentionvd  by  any  of  the  Roman  hif-  H,mry*t 
t('n.ins,  but  only  by  Ptolemy,  it  is  uncertain  whether  o>. 
they  formed  a diftirkl  independent  ftate,  or  were  united  *'*'•  *• 

with  the  Brigamca.  They  wcic,  however,  a confi-*’*  **■*•  *^ 
dcrahlc  people,  and  pofteffed  a lung  trad  01  the  fe^ 
coaft,  from  the  river  Tine  to  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

Their  name  is  derived  1-y  Baxter  from  the  old  Brilifti 
words  Oi  9 dmeu^  which  lignify  **  a high  and  rocky 
ffiurej**  deferiptive  enough  of  their  country.  ‘I'hey 
were  proliably  redured  by  AgricoU  at  the  fame  time 
with  their  more  powerful  ne:ghl>ours  the  Brigantes; 
but  as  (hey  lived  wtthnut  the  wall  of  Severus,  they 
were,  like  the  rcli  of  the  Mxsts,  eojaged  in  frequent 
revolts.  In  the  n<oll  periect  date  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernment tn  this  iOanil,  the  country  of  the  Otodini 
made  a part  of  the  Roman  province  called  Vakntia  ; 
which  compiehcnJed  all  that  Urge  tract  Ituvecn  the 
two  walla.  As  tins  province  was- never  long  together 
in  the  peaceable  poffcffion  of  the  Romans,  they  had 
but  few  tlations  in  the  country  of  the  Otodiui,  cacepl. 
thofe  on  the  line  of  the  wall  of  Severn*. 

Various  authors  liavc  derived  the  name  of  this- 
people  in  varioui  way*,  and  it  is  very  differeiuly  fpeU 
Icd  ; and  various  opinions  ffiU  feem  to  be  entertained' 
among  the  learned  refpeCting  theic  real  fituation  : and 
it  is  even  doubtful  wheiber  tbeir  country  wns  in  Eng- 
land or  in  Scotland.  The  celebrated  Diuminund  of 
Hathornden  contends  for  the  Liter. 

0 1 RAN  rO,  or  Tsssa  n'Ora^NTO)  a province  af 
Italy  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Terra  di  Bari  and  by  the  gulph  of  Venice,  on. 
the  call  by  the  fame  gulph,  and  on  the  fouth  and 
weft  by  a great  bay  which  is  between  thatond  the  Ba- 
fiiicata.  It  is  a mountainous  country,  tdioundmg  m 
figS)  olives,  tad  tmne.  It  is  often  vitited  by  locufts,. 
and  by  A^'vrine  pirates,  who  carry  off  all  the  people 
they  can  catch  into  Qavery.  But  to  keep  them  off, 
there  are  1 great  mmy  forts  on  the  coaiU. 

OrasNTO)  B city  of  Italy,  lu  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  capital  M the  province  of  the  fame  nime, 
with  a commodtoM  harbour,  an  archbiihop*s  fee,  and 
a ftrung  citadel  where  the  aixhbilhop  rcfidcs.  Mr 
•Swinburne*  gives  this  account  of  it:  **  It  U (Uyi  hej  * Tr»%d» 
fmall,  ft.mds  on  a kill,  and  contains  only  3000  inhabt 
tanti.  Its  little  harbour  is  not  fo  bad  but  it  might 
induce  more  people  to  fettle  here,  as  no  port  on  the'' 
coaff  lie*  lo  convenient  tor  traffic  with  Greece.  Tbe 
Adriatic  gulph  is  here  but  60  miles  wide.  I climjcd 
to  tbc  top  of  a tower,  to  g«i  a light  of  the  Acrocerau- 
aian  mountains  j but  a vapour  hanging  over  the  fca* 
along  the  horizon,  bid  them  from  roy  vtewt  in  a clear 
naraiog)  their  fnowy  tops  are  laid  to  be  very  vifiblc. 

TW  cathedral  of  Otranto  is  Gothic,  and,  according  to 
Pagliaa  fialkion,  has  its  fubteriancous  fan^tuary. 

The  eSurnw  arc  of  beautiful  marble  and  granite  1 
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OrranM  tbe  ptvem«nt,  a rude  fpcciet  of  mofiiCi  commonly 
it  calki  Sarjemut  AiitUtobe  mrtwithio  all  churches 
‘ founded  by  the  Norman  kingn  of  Sicil]r»  the  artillt 
who  laid  it  were  prohaMy  Saracens,  or  at  lead  Creeks, 
their  fcholar*.  'I’hcfe  mofaici  are  coinpoftd  of  pie<  es 
of  porphyiy,  ferpentine,  and  cubes  of  gilt  gUfSy-^if* 
pofed  io  lUrs,  circles,  or  chequera.  *I  he  compart- 
ments of  the  lUlU  aie  bordered  with  them  t and  the 
(mail  twilled  columns,  which  fupport  the  pulpila  and 
canopies,  arc  ornamented  svitb  a Ipiial  lUi^  eof  the 
fame  work.  It  is  a pity  fo  much  durability,  compa^* 
nefs,  and  btauiy  of  materials,  ihoidJ  have  been  livilhtd 
on  fuch  barba/oua  defigns.  Otnnco  was  a Komso 
colony,  as  U certihed  by  sn  inrcriptio>n,  aimntl  the  on- 
ly monument  of  nntiquity  left  there  (ai.  In  the  loth 
century  it  was  made  an  archbilhop’s  fee.  In  1483, 
Laurence  de  Me<!ici,  to  deliver  himfclf  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  king  of  Naples,  perfualed  Mahomet  II. 
to  invade  the  realm;  and  Otranto  was  the  unfortuoite 
pliCC  where  the  Turks  lauded.  It  wa*  inycflrd,  llorm* 
ed,  and  pillaged,  lu  preli’tc  was  Aiio  at  the  door  of 
his  church  { ^OO  principsl  citizens  dragged  out  of  live 
gates  and  butchered  ; their  b«)dics  Icit  12  months  un- 
buried,  till  Uie  duke  of  Calabria  retook  the  city,  and 
committed  them  to  hallowed  earth.  About  lOO  years 
after,  a dcvotit  pet  Ton  affirmed,  thu  thefe  bones  had 
appeared  to  him  in  a dream  ; and,  upon  the  Hrength 
of  hii  vifioo,  they  became,  for  the  vuWar,  objedis  of 
aimotl  equal  veotraiLn  with  thcrcUcks  of  the  piimitive 
martyrs,'* 

’ O i'K.lCOI«L  a fmall  town  of  Italy,  In  theecclefia' 

flic  date,  and  in  the  duchy  of  Spolcto,  in  £.  lorng.  t v 
I N.  Lat.  42.  25.  fituatcd  on  a riling  ground  on  the 
fromiers  of  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter.  From  this 
town  is  fren  a tine  plain,  and  fome  of  the  windings  of 
the  famout.  river  Tiber  The  ruins  that  are  feautred 
here  and.  there  at  the  rntrar-ce  of  the  plain,  defeeuding 
from  Otricoli,  arc  t^.ought  to  be  the  remain.-  of  the 
ancient  Otriculuio  ; they  conftil  of  fome  iK-ipelefs  trag- 
inents  of  columns,  cornice*,  and  other  pieces  of  marble, 
la  the  midd.c  of  the  great  llrcel  of  Otricoli,  there  ia 
a marble  pedeftsi,  upon  which  you  fee  an  iofcri^'tion, 
(bowing  they  had  cretded  a datue  to  JuUa  Lucilla, 
who  had  built  public  bathi  at  Otricoli  at  her  own  ea* 
perree. 

OTTER,  in  zo*dogy.  Sec  Mustbla. 

Or-TMM  0/ Rfjjh.  See  Rotas. 

O FTERBURN,  in  England,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
thumbcil  -ni,  near  EliefdiMi.  It  w^sthc  held  of  battle 
between  the  Engliffi  and  Scotstn  1388,  wherein  Hen- 
ry Percy,  called  Hotfyur^  was  taken  prifoncr,  aod  Duu. 
flat  the  Scotch  general  waa  kiiled.  On  this  battle  nas 
founded  the  delightful  old  ballad  of  Chevy-chafe;  the 
Tillage  being  frtuated  by  the  river  Khead,  on  the  louth 
fide  of  the  Cheviot  bills.  The  cntrcnchmtnti  arc  lliU 
TiiiUc  ; and  a number  of  tumuU  fcaticfe%l  over  the  ad- 
jacent ground  mark  to  future  ages  the  Daughter  made 
there. 

O FTERY,  St  Maay*s,  a market  town  In  Devon 
ffiire,  fiiuated  159  miks  weft  of  Londun,  and  20  milc« 
eaft  of  Exeter.  Ita  market  ii  00  TucCdays,  aod  it  baa 
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two  fairs.  The  church  ii  very  ancient,  and  fomewhat  Oiw^. 
refembleta  cathedral.  A very  extenfive  woollen  raaou-  ' » 
fn<ftury  wa*  lately  ellabliffied  here  by  Sir  Geo.Yonge  ani 
Sir  John  Duntze,  bins.  It  ha*  no  corporation.  It  de- 
rived its  name,  as  fome  fuppofe,  from  the  river  Otter, and 
that  from  the  otters  formerly  found  in  It.  Tbit  t^o 
was  given  by  king  Edward  ihcConfclTor  to  the  chur  :h 
of  Si  Mary  at  Rourn  in  Normamly;  but  was  afterwarda 
l»ought  by  Grandifun  biOiop  of  Exeter  ; who  made  of 
It  a quarter  college  in  10  Edward  III  and  therein 
placed  fecular  priefts,  with  other  minifters,  to  whom 
he  gave  the  wh.-le  manor,  parllh,  tythes,  fines,  fpi- 
riiuid  profits,  See.  which  amounted  to  L.  304  } 2 : to 
yearly 

OTWAY  ( Phomas),  an  emineot  tragic  poet,  was 
the  fon  of  Mr  Humphry  Otway,  rc^or  of  Wolbeding 
in  Suftez  ; and  was  born  at  Trotiin  in  that  county 
on  the  3d  of  March  1651.  He  waa  educated  at  Oz- 
ford  ; when,  leaving  the  imiverfity  without  a degree^ 
he  retired  to  l.ondon,  where  he  commenced  player, 
but  with  in.liifereot  fuccefs  However,  the  fpnghtli- 
nefs  of  his  cooverfatiun  gained  him  the  favour  of 
Charles  I'ltz  Charles  carl  of  Plymouth,  who  procured 
him  a cornct*s  commiflion  In  one  of  the  new-raifed  re* 
glments  fent  into  Flanders;  but  he  returned  from 
thence  in  very  ncccffitous  circumftaitcct,  and  applied 
himfelf  again  to  writing  for  the  ftage.  In  comedy  he 
has  been  deemei!  too  licentious;  which,  however,  waa 
no  great  objedion  to- bis  pieces  in  the  proftigatc  da)s 
of  Charles  U.  But,  in  tragedy,  few  Enginh  poeta 
have  ever  equaUeJ  him  ; and  perhaps  nune  ever  ex* 
celled  him  in  touching  the  pallions,  particularly  the 
tender  piffiim.  There  is  generally  fomcihing  familiar 
and  domeftic  io  the  fable  of  bis  tragedies,  aod  there  is 
amazing  energy  in  his  czprefiion.  — The  heart  that 
doth  not  melt  at  the  dillrclfes  of  his  Orphan  mull  be 
hard  imleed  I But  though  Otway  polVctrcd  in  fo  emi- 
nent a degree  the  rare  talent  ot  writing  to  the  heart, 
yet  he  was  nt>t  very  favouraiiiy  regarded  by  I'nmc  of 
hi*  colemporary  poets,  nor  w.is  he  always  fuccefifu)  in 
his  dramatic  compofittons.  After  experiencing  many 
reverfes  of  foitune  in  rc,^ard  to  his  circumiUiice*,  but 
generally  changing  for  the  wnrfe,  he  at  Uft  died 
wretchedly  in  a piiLUc-houfe  on  Tower-htll  ; whither, 
it  is  fuppofrd,  he  had  retired,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
puffure  of  hii  creditors.  Some  have  laid,  that  down- 
right hunger  compelling  him  to  faU  too  eagerly  on  a 
piece  of  tread,. of  whiih  he  had  been  for  fome  time  in 
want,  the  Br(l  mouthful  choaked  him,  and  inllantly 
put  a periu-d  to  hii  davs.  Dr  Johnfon  givea  this  ac- 
count of  the  matter:  **  He  died  in  a manner  which  I 
am  unwilling  to  mention.  Having  been  compelled  ty' 
hrs  neccfllties  tocontracl  debts,  and  hunted,  as  is  fup- 
ofed,  hy  the  terriers  of  the  law,  he  retired  to  a pub- 
c-houfe  on  Tower-hill,  where  he  died  of  want;  or, 
a*  it  ia  related  by  one  of  his  biogtaphers,  by  fwallow- 
ing,  after  a long  fad,  a piece  of  bread  which  charity 
had  fupplied.  He  went  out,  as  is  reported,  almoft: 
naked,  io  the  rage  of  hunger,  and  finding  a get  tiemari 
in  a neighbouring  cotfet  -houfe,  aficed  him  Tor  a fhil- 
ling.  The  gcatlanan  gave  him  a guinea ; and  Ot- 
way 
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»way  *x»U'»ht  a toM,  and  wnt  c1;o.ikeJ  mih 
Ou*tiar<5c  ^ AU  thii,  I hor'C,  13  not  true  ; but 

« that  and  i:i  coiiromit?Dt3  luiro\T  and  de* 

fponicnoy,  brought  him  to  the  i^ravCf  hat  sever  Lets 
demVi." 

Johnf-  n fpeak«  of  him  in  ne'rly  thefe  terms  t Ot* 
w.iy  hid  rot  much  cultivated  verf.iJCilion,  nor  much 
rC|)KT.iihtd  hi*  mind  wiih  g;cier»l  itoo’-vlcdgc. 
prirc*o»i  posvrr  wa»  in  trovin^  the  paHinq*,  to  which 
t)iy  Icn  it)  hii  latter  yeim  left  an  illiitirious  teilimony. 
He  nyp«rr«,  by  fame  of  hia  verfe*,  to  have  been  a zca* 
loua  loyal’^f ; and  had  what  wa<  in  thofc  timet  the 
romiTmii  rew.srd  of  loyilty  S he  li%-cd  and  clitd  ne* 
glcCtrd — Hii  dramatic  Wjitingt  are  nine  in  numUcr  ^ 
the  noft  almitvd.  of  which  at'-,  TJfr  Or^n  and  P^e* 
ti  f Pre/m  M.  He  hvl  alfo  ronde  feme  tranflation#, 
tnd  uTote  fkvcral  mifcJlancouv  poeuit.  Hit  whole 
works  arc  printed  m two  j>ock-t  volume*.  He  wrote 
four  a^s  of  a pliy  which  arc  loft. 

OVAI»,  in  oblooff  cuiviiinenr  fi^furci  otherwife 
called  (Sec  Ellm*n18).  H »wtver,  the  pro- 

pier  oval,  or  eg?  (hape,  differs  cmitrderably  from  that 
of  the  clUpfis,  being  an  irregular  fi^(ure,  narrower  at 
one  end  than  at  another:  whereas  tbc  cUi’piii,  ur  ma- 
themaiiral  ovd,  it  cqiially  broad  at  each  cud : though 
it  mufl  be  owntd,  thefe  two  arc  commonly  confounded 
t^ethcr;  even  gcomctriiiada  cJling  the  oval  a faije 

OV’AR.Y,  in  anitorcy,  that  part  of  a female  animat 
whtrein  the  ova  or  eggs  are  formed  or  lodged.  Sec 
Anavoivt,  n®  108.  p.  740. 

OVARIUM,  in  botany,  a name  by  which  boUmfit 
who  are  fond  of  ifRmil''.ting  the  animal  and  regetsble 
kiogdoma  have  diffinguilhed  the  germrn  or  feed  bud, 
85  containing  the  rU'WniciU*  of  the  future  feed, 

OVATION,  in  the  Roman  antiquity,  a IcfTtr  tri 
tjmph,  allowed  to  cofrraanJcri  for  victories  won  with 
out  the  etTofion  of  blood;  or  for  defeating  a n»CAn  and 
ijjconfiderahlc  enemy.  1 he  Ihow  generally  began  at 
the  Albanian  mntmtain,  whence  the  general  with  his 
retinue  made  h)s  entry  into  the  city  on  foot,  with 
many  flutes  or  pipes  founding  in  conceit  as  he  p.tffcd 
along,  an!  wearing  s garhmd  of  myrtle  as  a token  of 
pc3cc.  l*hc  teim  ovtrt.'on^  according  to  Servins,  is 
dcriv’cd  from  etv/,  a “fheept’*  becaufeon  this  occafion 
the  conqueror  facrificed  a fheep,  ss  in  triumph  he  fa* 
crifleed  a bull.  The  fenatr,  kni|j>hts,  and  priueipal 
plebeians,  afTifled  at^  the  proceffion  ; which  concluded 
at  the  Cspitol,  where  rams  were  facrificed  to  Jupiter. 
The  firfl  oration  was  granted  to  Publius  Potl'iumius 
the  conful  for  bit  vliHory  over  the  Sabine*  in  the  153d 
year  of  Rome. 

OUDF.NARDE,  a rich  and  ftrong  town  of  the 
Aaffrran  Nctherland*,  in  the  province  of  nanders,  in 
E.  Long.  3.  30.  K.  l.st.  50.  54.  fifteen  rxiilc*  fouth  of 
Gliert,  and  eighteen  from  Tournay,  It  is  a large 
well  fortified  town,  having  a very  ronfidcrlble  fort  in 
the  middle  of  it,  fituated  on  the  river  Scheldt,  which 
divide*  it  into  two  parts.  It  is  almofi  cncompafTed  by 
meadows,  only  there  is  a hill  which  commands  it  on 
the  fouth  fide.  The  buildings  ere  pretty  good,  and 
the  ftreets  wide  and  handlbme.  The  mnrkct-placc  is 
adorned  with  a beautiful  town-houfe,  and  a fine  large 
fountain.  There  arc  fevcral  good  churches  and  mo- 
sufterics  well  worthy  of  the  sotice  of  traveller^  1 he 
4 


town  has  a very  flouriihiog  trade  in  fine  lUca  aod  U-  OudsU 
pttlry,  and  is  ihc  capital  of  a callcUany,  which  contaiat  Q*^***^ 
33  villages.  The  French  laid  Cege  to  it  in  lyoS*  ' ' ^ 

which  brought  on  an  obllinate  engagement,  wherein 
tliry  were  deicaied  by  the  allies  under  the  command 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  it  was  befieged  by  tbc 
French  again  in  1744,  an  ! taken  in  a few  days  i but 
they  reflored  it  at  the  iaii  general  peace. 

UUDRl  (Jean  Baptillej,  a painter,  was  bom  at 
Pari<,  and  died  there  Miy  1.  1755,  aged  about  74# 

He  acquired  the  principles  of  hia  art  under  the  ode* 
brated  LiirgiUieres ; and  from  this  mafier  be  bad  thoCe 
fure  principles  of  colouring  which  lie  communicalcd 
at  a meeting  of  the  academy  of  painting,  of  which  he 
was  a member,  and  one  tT  the  profcilors.  Oudri*s 
fup*nor  talent  for  painting  suiitiuls  is  well  known : hit 
compofitiuns  of  this  kind  are  full  of  truth,  and  are 
admirably  handled.  The  Fables  of  la  Fonume  have 
bvCn  engraved  in  4 voli  folio  from  bis  etchings ; but 
thofe  who  finiHied  them  pofTefTcd  not  equal  akilitica* 

He  painted  feveral  hunting>piecea  for  tbc  king,  which 
adotn  lome  of  the  royal  calUes,  amoo^  others  that  of 
La  Meute.  Oudri  was  fo  well  acquainted  with  the 
magic  of  his  art,  that  he  frequently  phafed  himfclf 
with  painting  white  objecli  on  white  grounds ; and 
thefe  pielurcj  have  a good  cflTc^.  He  would  Likewifi: 
have  fu:;ceedcd  in  hiitory-painiing,  as  vie  may  cafily 
infer  from  feveral  pieces  which  do  him  honour.  He 
fuperintended  the  manufactory  of  Beauvais,  where 
pieces  of  tspefiry  were  produced  equally  brillianc  with 
the  pi^ures  which  bad  ferved  for  their  model.  I'ke 
k ng  gave  him  a penlioo,  and  apartments  in  the 
Eouvre. 

OVERALL  (John),  a celebrated  Engh.h  biihop^ 
was  born  in  1559  } aiMl,  after  a proper  louodattou  in 
grammar  learnings  waa  fent  to  St  John’s  college.  Cam* 
bridge,  and  was  defied  a fcholar  of  that  focicty  t but 
tfteiwards  removing  to  Trinity,  was  chofrn  fellow  uf 
that  college.  In  1596  he  wss  made  rtgius  pmfclTor 
of  divinity,  when  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  and 
about  the  fame  time  « as  dented  mailrr  of  Catherine* 
hail,  in  i6oi  be  waa  raifed  to  the  deanry  of  St 
Paul’s,  London,  by  the  recommendation  of  hi*  patron 
Sir  Fiilk  Gteville,  and  Quecii  Elizabeth  \ and  10  the 
beginning  of  King  James’s  reign,  he  was  chofen  pro* 
loculor  of  the  lower  boufe  of  convocation.  In  1612 
he  was  rppointed  one  of  the  firfl  governors  of  the 
Chsrter-bouie  hofpital,  then  juft  founded  by  Thomas 
Sutton,  £fq.  in  .Vpiit  1614  he  was  made  bithop  of 
Litchfield  and  Coventry;  and  in  1618  he  was  tranf* 

Uted  to  Norwich,  where  be  died  in  May  1619,  agedf 
as  it  is  reported,  60  years.  He.  was  ^ried  in  that 
cathedral,  where  he  lay  unnoticed  and  forgotten  liU 
fome  lime  after  the  rcftoraiioo  of  CharLa  ll.  when 
Cofin,  bilhop  of  Durham,  who  bad  been  hia  fecretary* 
erci^cd  a rronumeot  in  i66y,  with  a Latin  inferip* 
tion,  in  which  he  i«  faid  to  be,  **  Vir  undequaque  doe- 
tiiUmos,  et  umni  encomio  major,” 

Wood  obferves,  that  he  had  tke  ebarader  of  being 
the  beft  fcbolaftic  divine  in  England  ; and  Cufin,  who 
perhaps  may  be  thought  to  rival  him  an  that  fort  of 
ieaining,  calls  himfcll  his  fcholar,  and  aabfolutcly  ftys 
that  be  derived  all  hi*  knowledge  from  hun.  Hb 
is  alfo  celebrated  by  Smith  for  bis  Jiftinguiihcd  wif* 
doBf  exudiuoo,  atid  piety*  la  tbc  oootroverfy  wb»eb 
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•<>*»TilV  in  hU  f'me  divi<?eJ^h<  T<foTTr.e.'  c^n^c^c•  about  prc- 

OrrUry.  and  i^ace,  be  heH  n mid  le  opin't’U,  lu* 

~ cltnipjT  V**^'P*  ^ bie  ncfr^  indcid  lo 

havr  pa»cd  lh<  '•fty  for  the  rcr.^tion  of  that  dodrlne 
ifl  En*laof5,  where  ic  wui  geitcrally  tT.b’aced  a few 
year*  aflerwari?*,  chiefly  by  the  autlonity  an  1 influ- 
ence of  Archbtihop  Laud.  OvtndJ cuUjvaieJ  a parti- 
cuUr  fiieodfltip  with  Geraid  VofliUi  and  GrotiUij  and 
wa§  ni’jch  pticTrd  to  fee  itc  lo*e  of  aoj  the 

Dfo^di  of  thii  lad  great  man  to  obtain  it,  fo  ill  ripaiM 
lie  laboured  heartdy  himUlf  to  feljh  the  dilfcrenc« 
in  HollaoJf  upon  wbnt  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
ij^fi<f90rtUu/cr  cemirev^rjy  t »*  appeara  in  p*it  by  bU 
icilcr»  to  the  two  learnei!  corrrfpi  ndents  jafl  mention- 
ed, feme  of  are  printed  in  the  fr^fion^ 

tiaim  x^rcrym^  ficc» 

The  biibop  ii  known  in  England  chiefly  by  hi* 
iSooit  of  vvbitK  fiiflicp  Bcmct  give*  the 
foUowing  account:  **  Thi«  bock  was  wrote  on  the 
fubje^  of  government,  t(>e  divine  ioAUutian  of  which 
was  very  poCtivcly  iffertcd.  It  was  read  in  convoca- 
tion, tnd  pafled  by  that  i ody,  in  order  to  the  pitbhfh- 
ing  of  ic  ; in  oppahtion  to  the  prioci^let  Uid  down  io 
the  famotti  bock  cf  Parfoc*  the  Jefuit,  publithe<l  un- 
der the  nair.e  of  Dolewaa.  But  Kin/  J.irrwr*  did  not 
like  a conTocaiioti  erlen’ng  into  fuch  a theory  of  po-. 
iitici;  fo  he  difeouraged  the  printing  of  it.  efpectally 
ftnee,  in  order  to  juflify  the  owning  of  the  United 
rro\nicc«,  who  had  lately  thrown  off  the  Spanilh 
yoke,  to  be  a lawful  government,  it  waa  laid  down, 
that  when  a change  of  government  wa»  brought  to  a 
tl.orough  fettlcmcnt,  it  was  then  to  be  owned  and  fub- 
mitted  to  ai  a work  of  the  providence  of  God.  Here 
it  fiept,  til!  Archbilhop  Stneroft,  who  had  got  the 
hook  (nto  his  own  hands,  and  not  obfervirg  the  lail- 
menlioned  paffa^c  in  it,  refolved  to  puUi/h  it  in  the 
bcj^inning  of  King  WiUiv.m’s  reign,  as  an  authentic 
declaration  the  church  of  Engiaiid  had  nwtde  m the 
point  of  Qon-iefilfance.  Arcomlhigly  it  puUllih- 
ed  in  4to,  as  well  at  licenfed,  by  him,  a very  few  d»ys 
before  he  was  under  fufpcnlion  fur  not  taking  the 
•atbs  ” 

OVERBURY  (Sir  Thomas),  a learned  and  woitfjy 
Engliih  gendciran,  was  bcin  in  lylfi  ; and  llnJied  ist 
l^icen's  eolley.e,  Qjtford,  after  which  he  removed  to 
the  Middlc-umple,  London.  He  afterwarvs  trcvtUid 
for  feme  time,  and  returned  a mofl  tccompi.fhed  per- 
£bo  ; when  he  contracted  ao  intimate  :cqi:aii4anee 
with  Sir  Robert  Carr,  knight  of  the  hath,  nho  be- 
ing foon  after  taken  into  his  majefly’s  favour,  hzd  Mr 
Ovtrbiiry  knichltd  at  Greenwich.  Sir  Thomas  per- 
ceiving the  familiarity  wdiieh  fuldfled  bclueen  lus 
patron  Carr,  now  made  vifcoiiot  Kochefler,  and  the 
lady  Frances,  the  wi.^e  of  Robert  earl  of  EfTex,  was  fo 
much  difpleafrd  at  it,  that  he  cndcavcurcd  to  difTtnde 
him  from  keeping  her  company,  and  from  proceeding 
in  the  ifafe  dc6go  he  had  formed  of  haviutt  her  6rit 
divorced  fiolO  her  hufband,  and  tlKif  marryintr  her. 
Tl;e  vifcmiQt,  refenting  this  honcti  advice,  told  what 
kehadiaid  tu  the  lady,  who  seas  as  remarkable  fer 
her  wickcdnefs  as  for  her  beauty  ; on  which  they  im- 
Bcdiattly  refolved  on  his  dcflruftion.  About  this 
time,  the  king  wanting  to  fend  an  ambaffador  abroad, 
the  vifeotint  rccoomcodcd  ,Srr  Thooias  Overbury. 
Hitf  Kajcfty  ipprovisg  the  cheke,  the  vikoont  its- 
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parted  the  k*og*s  inter.tlcns  to  Fir  Thmias ; hrt,  Os-:i>  vy 
I’.r.dcr  a Irvachcrui'S  fhow  of  fricndlhip,  d!'”i;«aled  - 

fjt.m  A-fCpting  of  tlut  em  loynent,  as  it  tni^hi  '* 

hin  'erlnm  fr  m a tHticr  way  of  edv-ir.ccirert ; « ■ 
nuhn.t  that  he  wtmlj  prcveirt  hit  n.ajedy  iiom  beini' 
dif;:Ie;fci  tl  hie  ri.fufnl.  'The  v.frount  thtn  went  to 
the  kii:g,  and  artfully  iiierr.fing Lis  wjUly  agauif^  Sir 
‘I  hcnias  fur  refufing  to  uLey  his  commands,  tlui  gen- 
tleman w'as  cemmitted  to  the  Tower  for  his  contempt, 
tn  the  2 111  of  Apr*l  where  be  continued  till  l»u 

wai  difpalchrd  by  poifon  on  the  15th  of  Seplemlcr 
following,  ar>'J  his  holy  was  interred  in  the  Tovro** 
chapel  the  C.me  dav.  About  two  years  a^tcr,  il.j 
whoi-w*  coctiivan''c  cf  his  death  was  difeorcred.  Otj 
tfui  feveial  pcrfjns  were  condemned  and  esccutel; 
but  though  Cair,  earl  of  Swmerfet,  and  the  la-iy 
France*  hi*  countefs,  were  condemned  to  d^ath  for 
contriving  the  mur<’cr,  an<l  fiinug  the  perfoi^s  w'ho 
were  concerned  in  it,  the  king  oiJy  banifhrrl  them 
from  court,  and  aiterward*  pardoned  them.  Sir  'Fhc;- 
mas  Overluty  wrote  fevenJ  poems,  &c.  and  a>i  account 
of  his  travels.  t 

His  ciiarswleris  rerrefented  hy  ao  Kifloriauaf  thofe 
times;  ulio,  after  relaLiig  the  ocwJtoa  and  ch cum- 
{faeces  of  bis  death,  piocceds  in  the  foLiowin  v term; 

Id  this  manner  fell  Sir  'Ihofu;:*  Overbuiy,  worthy 
of  a lurger  life  and  a licttcr  fate  ; and,  if  I may  com- 
pare private  luen  with  piiaces,  iik.;  Germautcus  C:s> 
far,  toib  by  p ilfoo  procured  by  the  ciilice  of  a wo- 
mao,  loth  abutt  the  33d  year  c-f  tbcir  age,  and  both 
celehiated  tor  their  tkill  and  judgment  10  poetry,  their 
karuiiig,  and  their  wifdom.  Oveibury  was  a gentle- 
ma:i  0/  an  ancient  fau.ily,  but  bad  fume  klemubcs 
char^:ed  upon  lis  charadcr,  either  ihrougba  too  great 
ambition,  or  the  infolence  of  a haughty  temper.  ■- 
After  the  retuin  from  his  travels,  the  vifeount  Ro» 
ebeder  embraced  him  with  fo  entire  a friendfhip.  tiiat, 
earrcifiug  by  his  majclly's  fpccial  favour  the  ^fiee  of 
fccretsry  piovifionsUy,  he  not  only  communirated  to- 
Sir  'i  hemas  the  fecrets,  but  many  times  gave  him  the 
packets  and  leltcra  ut.oprned,  before  they  had  been 
petufed  by  the  king  kimfeift  which,  as  it  prcviile  I 
too  much  upon  Uis  early  years,  fo  as  to  make  him,  i;r 
the  opinicn  cf  fomc,  thought  high  and  ambitious  1 
yet  he  W3S  fo  far  from  violating  b:i  tnifl  acd  cuoti- 
det'ce,  that  he  remains  now  oise  example  amvng  others 
who  have  fuflfered  in  thc'r  pcifoas  ar  their  festunes  tor 
a freedom  of  advice,  which  rune  but  dncerc  frierds 
will  give,  and  which  mary  arc  futh  ill  fricods  to  them  • 
filvc-  as  not  to  receive.** 

OVEN,  Akindcfdomeflicfurnr.ee,  uiicd  for  biking 
bread,  pies,  tarts,  &c.  of  a circular  flruAurc,  with  a 
v-ry  law  rcof,  well  lined,  both  on  lie  top.  bottorji, 
end  lldes,  with  Aone  ; it  has  a fmsil  entrance  in  the. 
front,  which  is-exa^ly  titted  by  a kind  of  dcxir,  wbicti 
being  clapped  to  the  mouiii  of  the  oven  corfines  Ibe 
hrat,  while  breadi  pier,  or  pudd.lng;,  arc  biking.  Over 
this,  paHry-cooka,  &c.  have  another  ovea  built  much 
in  the  fame  manner,  whicli  is  ufed  for  fuch  things  as 
require  a kfs  degree  of  heat.  Ovens  are  heated  l y 
horning  dry  woc^,  faggots,  &c.  in  them,  till  all  the 
parts  are  equally  hot. 

OV£R-HAVtiKC,  the  aA  of  opeaiog  and  extending 
the  feveral  parts  of  a tackle,  or  other  afTcmbbgc  ot 
ropc«|  commuoicating  with  b[ncki  or  detd  eyes,  it  it 
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'Ovnliaul  ofed  to  remove  thofe  Mocks  to  t fufficlent  diftanee 
from  each  other,  that  they  may  b«  epa<n  placed  in  a 
Oof(htrcd.  aAion,  fb  as  to  pr^ucc  the  cffr6k  required, 

■■■r  Orifti  Hamtingt  is  alio  vulgarly  caprefled  ot  an  cat* 
minatioo  or  infpeftioo  into  the  condition  of  a perfoa 
or  thing. 

Orntt-Rah^  among  fearaen  : When  a thip  riding  at 
anchor  fo  overheats  herfcll  into  an  high  fei,  that  (he  ia 
walhed  by  the  waves  breaking  in  u}»on  her,  they  fay 
the  wavei  over-iake  her. 

0$'fii‘Rea(h^  in  FAaaiERV.  See  there,  § al  2. 

OVERSM.AN,  in  Srots  law,  a perfoii  appointed 
|jy  arbiters,  or  by  tlie  partica  fuhmilters,  to  determine 
the  matter  fuhmittcd,  in  cafe  the  parties  difagree  ia 
their  opinion. 

OVER!’,  the  fame  with  Oren  : Tliuf  an  overt  aft 
flgrihcs  an  aft  which,  in  law,  hiufl  be  eUarly  proved; 
end  fuch  is  to  be  alleged  in  every  indiftmeot  for  high 
trc.  frn. 

OVERTURE*  or  OorearoaE,  opening  or  pre- 
luding : a term  ufrd  for  the  folcmnities  at  the  begin- 
• ning  of  a public  aft  or  ceremony  ; an  opera,  tragedy, 
comedy,  concert  of  muHc,  &c.— -The  overture  of  the 
theatre  or  fecue,  is  a piece  of  mu5c  ufually  ending 
with  a fugue:  the  overture  of  a jubilee  is  a gener^ 
procefiion,  &c. 

OVERYSSEL,  fo  named  from  its  ntoation  beyond 
the  rivet  YfTcl,  orwr  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces ; 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  bifhopric  of  Munftcr,  on 
the  north  by  Fritfljnd  and  the  territory  of  Gronin- 
gen, on  the  wi  A by  the  rivet  YfTtl,  and  on  the  foutb 
by  the  county  of  Zutphen  and  the  bilhopric  of  Mun- 
iler.  It  is  divided  into  three  didinft  parts;  which  are 
the  territories  of  Dreofe,  Twente,  and  Salland.  There 
are  many  morales  in  this  province,  and  but  few  inha* 
bitariu,  in  coa.panfon  of  the  reft.  Its  greateft  richea 
coiifill  in  turfs  ; which  are  dug  up  here,  and  font  to 
the  iiei^hhouring  proumei,  parttcul.irly  Holland.  It 
extends  near  60  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  40  in  breadth  from  caft  to  weft.  The  vthole 
country  is  low  and  marlhyt  but  it  produces  a tolerable 
quantity  of  com.  Ic  was  formerly  a dependence  of 
the  liftiopric  of  Utrecht,  before  Henry  of  Bavaria, 
bilhop  of  that  fee,  transferred  the  fovereignty  of  it  to 
the  emperor  Charles  V. 

0\TKi)A,  in  botany  ; A genus  of  the  angiofper- 
mia  order,  belonging  to  tiiC  didynxmia  dafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  naturd  method  ranking  under  the  4Cth  or- 
tier,  Prrfunai4t,  The  calyx  is  quinquchd;  the  tube  of 
the  coilIU  almoft  cylindrical  abevt,  and  very  long,* 
the  berry  globofc  wid  difperrooua. 

OVIKUO,  a town  ol  Spain,  and  capital  of  Aftu- 
nas  d’Ovicdo,  with  a bifhup's  fee,  and  an  univerftiy; 
tVated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Ove  and  Devs, 
whicli  form  the  Afta,  50  mileH  iiorth  wcU  of  Leon,  and 
noith-wcft  of  Madrid.  W.  Loog.  5.47.  N.  Lai. 
43*  ^3- 

OUGHTRED  (William),  au  eminent  mathemati- 
cian, was  horn  at  Eton  in  1573,  and  educated  in  the 
febool  there,  whence  he  was  chfted  to  King’t  collcge 
in  Cambridge,  of  which  he  afterwards  bccair.e  feilow. 
Being  admitted  to  holy  orders,  he  left  the  univnllty 
about  the  year  1605,  and  was  prcicntcd  totbereftory 
of  Aldf>ury,  near  Guildford  in  Surry ; and  about  the 
year  162b  was  appointed  by  the  earl  of  Arundel  to 


inftrvft  hia  Ton  in  the  mathematics.  He  kept  1 corre-  OughM. 
fpondence  by  letters  with  foroe  of  the  oioft  emioeot  0»*4- 
fiholara  of  bit  time,  upon  mathtmatical  fubjefts  j and 
the  moft  celebrated  mathcmaticiani  of  that  age  owed 
mod  of  tbeir  fklll  to  him,  vrhofe  houfe  was  full  of 
young  gentlemen  that  came  from  all  parts  to  receive 
bis  inflruftioR.  It  it  faid,  that,  upon  hearing  the  newt 
of  the  vote  at  Weftmiafter  for  the  refloration  of  King 
Chailcs  II.  he  expired  in  a fudden  tranfport  of  p>y, 
aged  88,  He  wrote,  1.  Ciavis  Mathfmatica ; which 
was  afterwards  puMilhed  in  Englifti.  2.  A defeription 
of  the  double  horirontal  dial.  3.  Ofm/cu.'a  Mathrma* 
tUa  ; and  frveral  other  works.  He  left  alfo  behind  him 
a creai  riuml>er  of  papem  upon  nrathemitical  fu‘ijfftt, 
which  arc  now  in  the  mufeum  of  William  Jones,  Efq; 

F.  R.  S. 

David  Lloyd,  in  hia  Memoirs,  bu  given  the  follow- 
ing (hort  charafter  of  him:  That  he  wa^  at  facetioug 

in  Greek  and  Latin,  a»  Iwlid  in  arithmetic,  geometry, 
and  the  fphere  of  all  rrcafurea,  muftc,  drc.  exacl  in  hia 
flyle  oa  in  his  judgment;  han.Ulog  bit  tube  and  other 
inflrumenti  at  So  as  ftetdily  at  others  did  at  30;  ow. 
ing  thit,  at  he  faid,  to  temperance  and  archery  ; prin- 
cipling  kis  people  with  plain  and  fidid  truths,  at  be 
did  the  world  with  great  and  ufeful  arta ; advancing 
,new  inventions  in  all  things  bu:  religion,  which,  in  ita 
old  order  and  decency,  he  maintained  fecure  in  hit 
prlviiy,  prudence,  meeknefs,  fimplicity,  refolutioD,  pa- 
tience, and  contentment He  bad  one  Ton,  whom 
he  put  an  apprentice  to  a watchmaker,  and  wrote  « 
bock  of  ioflruftiona  in  that  art  for  his  ufr. 

OVID,  or  PuUttu  OriDivt  A'w/p,  a celebrated  La- 
tin poet  of  the  Auguftan  age,  wai  a Roman  knight# 
bom  at  Sulmo,  in  the  43d  year  before  the  Chnftiao 
era.  He  ftudied  rhetoric  under  Aurelius  Fufeus,  stKl 
for  fome  time  frequented  the  bar.  His  prrgrefs  in 
the  ftudy  of  clot^ucnte  w.vs  great,  but  the  frther’a  cx-  ' 
peftations  were  fruftrated  ; his  fon  was  born  a poet, 
and  nothing  could  deter  him  from  purfuing  his  natural 
inclination  to  write  poetry,  though  he  was  often  re- 
minded that  Homer  lived  and  died  in  the  greiuA  po- 
verty. Every  thing  he  wrote  was  exprefled  in  poeti- 
cal numbers,  as  he  htmfclf  fays,  £t  iptod  umt.iham 
Jcrihtrt  vtr/ys  rrai,  A lively  genius  aod  a fertile  ima- 
gination loon  gained  him  admirers:  the  learned  be- 
came hit  friends;  V'irgil,  Propertius,  TibuUni,  and 
Horace,  honoured  him  with  their  correfpondence, 
and  Auguftus  paironitcd  him  with  the  mofl  unbound- 
ed Idrerality.  Thcfc  f.vours,  however,  were  but  mo- 
mentary ; for  after  having  obtuined  the  tfteem  of  xu- 
guflus,  he  incurred  his  difpleafnrc,  and  was  baoiihed 
to  Tomos,  a city  on  the  Puntus  Euzinus,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube,  when  hr  was  50  years  of  age. 

The  true  caufc  of  this  fudt’en  cailc  b unknown.  Some 
attribute  it  to  a lhan.rful  amour  with  Ltvia  the  wife  of 
Auguftus,  while  others  fuppote  that  it  arofe  from  the 
knowledge  which  Ovid  had  of  the  unpardonvible  inceft 
of  the  emperor  with  his  daughter  Julia.  Thefc  reafona 
are  indeed  merely  conjtftural ; theemufe  was  of  a very 
private  and  very  fecrct  naiuic,  of  which  Ovidiiimfelf 
i»  afraid  to  fpcak.  It  was,  however,  fomething  im- 
roper  in  the  family  and  court  of  Augoftui,  aa  thefe 
DCS  feem  to  indicate : 

Cur  aBqu  'ui  viJi  ? Cur  nsxia  iumina  fixi  ? 

Car  ctfmts  c«^  $mhi  f 

^ I^ems 
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ftk/ttut  A9sm  viJit  ^n«  wfie  Dlcmam^ 

— » ^ Prsda  fiat  eambuj  aon  minui  Hit  fat, 

Ajfiio, 

infia  quod  crimtm  vi^rtmt  lumma  pleSt^ 

Ptuatywupu  9cult  tf  haWtfft  waiaa. 

And  in  another  pUc«i 

Perdidenmt  am  me  dmo  crimma,  earmem  (*f  error, 

AtUrius  fafH  culpa  flenda  mihi  ef. 

In  hit  booithmcnt,  Orid  betraye^j  hit  pufiUantmity 
in  a degree  { and  howeter  afTc£led  and  diArcHcd 
hii  fituation  wm,  yet  the  flattery  and  impatience  which 
be  Aowed  io  hit  writing!  are  a difgracc  to  hit  pen,  and 
lay  him  more  open  to  ridicule  than  to  pity.  Though 
be  proflituted  hit  pen  and  hit  time  to  adulation,  yet 
the  emperor  proved  deaf  to  all  intreatiei,  and  rctufed 
to  liflcn  to  bit  cDoft  ardent  frtendt  at  Rome  who  with* 
ed  for  hit  return.  Ovid,  who  really  wtlhedfora  Brutui 
to  deliver  Rome  of  her  tyrannical  Auguflut,  flill  cra« 
timted  hit  flattery  even  to  mcanneCi ; and  when  the  em- 
peror died,  he  wat  To  mercenary  at  to  confecrate  a fmall 
temple  to  the  departed  tyrant  on  the  (here  of  the 
Euxine,  where  he  regularly  offered  frankincenfe  every 
morning.  Tiberiut  proved  as  regardlcfi  at  hit  pre- 
deceflbr  to  the  intreatiet  which  were  made  for  the 
poet,  and  be  died  in  the  feveoth  or  eighth  ycai  of  hit 
ban*(ho>cot,  in  the  yyth  year  of  hit  age.  He  was  bu- 
ried at  Tomoi.  In  the  year  lyoB  of  the  Chritlian  era, 
the  foQowing  epiuph  vras  difeovered  at  Stain,  in  the 
modem  kin^otn  of  Auflria. 

Htc  fiut  rf  vatrt  quern  Dtvi  Cqfaru  ira 
Aufufi  pairia  adere  ji^i  humo. 

Sape  mtfer  nooluii  tatriu  oceumhere  terrUt 
Sed  frufira  / nunc  illi  fata  dedere  loam. 

This,  however,  it  tn  impofition  to  render  celebrated 
an  obfeure  comer  of  the  world,  which  never  contain- 
ed the  bonrt  of  Ovid.  The  greateft  part  of  his  poemt 
are  remaining.  Ylii  Metamorf>lo/e*f  in  15  books,  are 
extremely  curiout,  on  account  of  the  great  variety  of 
mythological  fiAt  and  traditioni  which  they  relate,  but 
they  can  have  no  claim  to  epic  honoura.  In  compo- 
flng  thia  the  poet  waa  more  indebted  to  the  then  exifl- 
ing  traditions,  and  to  the  theogony  of  the  ancientt, 
than  the  powers  of  his  own  imagination.  Hit  Pafi 
were  divided  Into  12  books,  like  the  conflellationa  in 
the  xodiac,  but  uf  thefe  fix  are  lod  { and  the  learned 
world  have  rcafon  to  lament  the  lofa  of  a poem  which 
muft  have  thrown  fo  much  light  upon  the  rcligioua 
ritci  and  Ceremonies,  fcAlvala  and  facrificea,  of  the  an- 
cient Romans,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  fix  that  have 
furvired  thcrava^ei  of  time  and  barbarity.  Hia  Ttif 
tiat  which  are  divided  Into  five  hooka,  contain  much 
elegance  and  foftoefs  of  neprefflon  $ aa  alfo  hia  E/tfet 
Oft  difTercot  fubjefta.  The  Uo  wdei  are  nervoue,  fpi- 
rited,  and  diflufe  ; the  poctiy  is  excellent,  the  lan- 
guage varied,  but  the  exprtfliuns  are  often  too  wan* 
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morality.  His  Ihh^  which  ia  written  in  imitation  of 
a poem  of  Callimachua  of  the  fame  name,  is  a faiy- 
rical  performance.  BeGdes  thefe,  there  are  exant  fome 
frai^ments  of  other  pocma,  and  among  thefe  pait  of 
m tragedy  called  Medea.  The  talents  of  Orid  aa  a dra- 
malic  writer  have  been  difputed,  and  fome  have  re- 
marked that  he  who  is  fo  often  void  of  (cnt*mcnt  w'oa 
not  bom  to  fhiac  as  a tragedian.  He  has  atterr.pted, 
perhaps,  too  many  fotti  of  poetry  at  once.  On  what- 
ever he  has  written,  he  Ins  totally  exhaufled  the  Tub* 
jcd.  He  everywhere  points  nature  with  a maflcrly 
band,  and  adds  flrength  even  to  vulgar  esprcfliona-  It 
has  been  judicioufly  obferved,  that  his  poetry  after  hii 
baailhmcnt  fmm  Rome  w»sdcflftute  of  that  fpiiit  and 
vivacity  which  wc  admire  in  ihofe  which  were  written 
before.  His  Faji  are  pcib:^ps  the  beft  of  all 

his  poems : und  after  them  we  may  G;uly  rank  hit 
love  verfes,  his  Hefoidett  and  ^‘ter  all  his  AUtamerm 
pho/etf  which  were  not  totally  flninicd  when  Augufluf 
banilhcd  him.  His  F.pijiles  fr'm  Fontut  are  the  lan- 
guage of  a weak  and  fordid  flatterer.  However  critict 
may  have  caufe  tucenfure  the  indelicacy  and  the  inac* 
curacies  of  Ovid,  it  is  to  be  acknowledged  that  hi« 
poetry  contains  great  fweetnefs  and  clrgance,  and,  like 
that  of  Tibullus,  charms  the  ear  and  captivates  the 
nind.*— Another  petfun  of  the  name  of  Uvio  acconi' 
panied  his  friend  Cxfonius,  when  litnilbcd  from  Rome 
by  Nero. 

OVIEDO  (John  Gotifaircz  dc),  botn  at  Madrid 
about  the  year  1478,  was  educated  among  the  p get 
of  FenMnand  king  of  Arragon  and  Ifubella  quteu  of 
Cafltle;  and  happened  to  be  at  B.vrcrlona  in  1493, 
when  Chriilfipher  Columbus  returned  from  his  fiift 
voyage  to  the  ifland  Haiti,  which  he  called  HiTpaninla, 
and  which  now  goes  1 y the  name  of  St  Domingo.  He 
formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Columbus  and 
his  companions,  and  was  at  pairs  to  inform  himfelf  of 
every  thing  relating  to  the  new  difcovcrici.  He  ren* 
dered  fuch  eflential  fervicc  to  Spain  during  the  war  of 
Naples,  that  Ferdinand  determined  to  fend  him  to  the 
ifland  of  Haiti,  as  inteudant  and  InTpe^or  general  of 
the  trade  of  the  New  World.  The  ravages  which  the 
venereal  difeafe  had  made  during  that  war,  induced 
him  to  inquire  into  what  were  the  mofl  efficacious  re< 
medics  for  tliis  malady,  which  wsh  fupyiored  to  have 
come  from  the  Weft  Indies.  His  inquiries  were  ex* 
tended  to  every  thin^;  which  regards  the  natural  hiftory 
of  thefe  regions)  and,  on  his  return  to  Spain,  he 
publilhed  Summjjnc  dt  la  Hrjiuria  general  y n.Uura/  dt 
tat  luditu  which  he  dedicated  to  Charles  V. 

He  afterwards  made  fume  additions  to  this  work, 
which  he  publiflied  under  the  title  of  La  Htfcria  gf 
nerat  y natural  de  las  Indtai  0 ciihntalet  \ S^amanct, 
1535,  folio.  It  was  trarflated  into  Italian,  and  af- 
terwards into  French;  Paris,  1556,  folio.  In  thia 
work,  Oviedo  fays  that  the  French  pox  is  endcmical 
^ ^ in  the  ifland  of  Haiti,  and  that  it  has  palTcd  from 

ton  and  indtlicate,  a fault  which  is  very  common  with^  thence  into  Europe  JIc  greatly  extols  ihe  life  of  the 


him.  His  three  books  Amarum^  and  the  fame  num* 
Ver  de  Arte  Amandi,  with  the  other  de  Hemetfio  Amont^ 
are  vrii'.teo  with  peculiar  elegance,  and  conts  n rrany 
flowery  dcfcript  ona;  hut  the  dofirine  which  they  bold 
forth  iv  dangcroiii,  and  they  arc  to  tc  lead  with  cau- 
tion, as  they  fccm  to  be  cvkiiUlcd  to  corrupt  the 
heart,  and  i«  fso  the  very  foucdatiuni  of  virtue  and 
VoL.  Xlli.  PartH. 


wood  uf  gulscum  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe;  but 
w hether  the  difeafe  is  now  bcci>fne  more  obftinnte,  or 
the  remedy  does  not  pofltfs  that  tfli.'scy  whi,.h  it 
aferft  ed  to  it,  it  it  at  prefttit  in  little  rfliinalion. 

OVII.IA,  or  SesTA,  in  cncunl  Rome,  a place  in 
the  C ampus  Martius,  ,U  firft  raiJed  in  like  a fliccp  pta, 
whence  iu  caisc.  Afterwards  it  was  mounted  with 

4 B Btarble^ 
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'*  betutified  with  walki  tod  frftin«nei»  ai  alTo 

>1^  /***  . with  a tribunal,  or  feat  of  juftice.  Within  this  pre* 
clnd  or  iociefurr,  the  people  were  called  to  srive  their 
fuffrjie^^i  for  the  tlcdion  of  magiftratei.  The  afeeot 
into  the  ovtlia  was  not  by  flaiit,  but  by  pontea,  or  nar- 
row bourdd,  laid  there  for  the  occafion  j on  which  ac* 
ctjunt  di  fKit\ie  J'Jvif  “ to  be  deprived  of  the 

privilege  of  rotiog  and  perfotit  tltus  dealt  with  acre 
cUled  titfimiani 

OVIPAROUS,  a terra  appUed  to  fuch  animals  as 
bn'n»r  fotth  their  young  from  eggs;  as  birds,  infefts.  See. 

OVIS,  the  Surer,  in  zooJ<^y,  a genua  of  the  mim* 
lualiarlafi,  and  of  the  order  ol  Pecora;  tlic  cliarac- 
tcifc  of  which  are  thefc  ; ’Fhe  horns  arc  concave,  tom* 
ed  buckv/ardK,  and  full  of  wrinkles;  there  are  eight 
fore  trefh  in  the  onder-jaw,  and  no  dov-teeth.  The 
wool  of  thefe  anima!)*  is  only  a congeries  of  very  hmg 
and  ilender  hairs,  oddly  twilled  and  contorted,  and 
v/^rioufly  interwoven  with  one  another.  This,  as  far 
u%  is  yet  known,  it  a ctoihiog  peculiar  to  the  (heep 
kind,  no  other  animal  having  been  feen  to  poQtfs  it. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  dotliing  of  all  the  fpecres  <tf 
fheep,  fome  that  are  found  in  dilUnt  oations  having 
/hort  hair  like  that  of  the  goat. 

Linnafus  enumerates  three  fpecic$,  which  are  perhaps 
Wife  only  varieties,  via.  1.  The  flrie/,  or  ram  fheep,  the 
CCCLXX.  }joma  of  which  arc  thaped  like  a half  moon,  and  com* 
prefled.  2 The  GniMtert^jf  or  Guinea  iheep, 
which  has  pendulous  cars,  lax  hairy  dewlaps,  and  a 
prominrnce  on  the  hind  part  of  the  he^d.  The  wool 
is  fliort  like  that  of  a goat.  Jt  is,  as  itenarne  imports 
a native  of  Guinea.  And,  5.  The  tfw  firtpjtcer^y  or 
Cretan  (heep,  which  has  flrait  c >ri.>ted  horns,  twilled 
in  a fpiral  manner,  and  is  a native  of  Mount  lola. 
According  to  Mr  Pennant,  the  Uil  two  are  to  be 
reckoned  only  varieties. 

The  Ihcrp,  unqueftionably  a mild  and  gentle  crea- 
ture, is  alfo  reprcTented  by  Biiflun  as  the  mall  flupid, 
defencelefs,  and  timid  of  all  quadrupedt  ; iofomurh 
that,  without  the  afliftancr  of  man.  it  could  never,  he 
thinks,  have  fubi'tllcd  or  continued  its  fpeiies  in  a wild 
ilatc. 

Xf  fZat.  “ The  female  is  ahfolutely  dm>id  of  every  art  and 
V/j^.  v»l.  of  every  mean  of  defence.  ^Phe  arms  of  the  rim  are 
^ f^r}>)e  .ind  auktvard.  His  courage  is  only  a kind  of 

petulance,  which  is  ufclefs  to  htmfelf,  incommodious 
to  his  iieighbonrs,  and  is  totally  deflroyed  by  cailra- 
lion  The  wedder  ii  lii/t  more  timid  th4n  the  ram. 
It  is  fear  alone  that  makes  flicepfo  frequently  aflemhlc 
in  troops:  upon  ths  ftnallefl  imiifual  noifr,  they  run 
clofc  together;  and  thefe  alarms  iic  always  accompa* 
oied  with  thegreateft  ftnpidity.  ‘J'hey  know  not  how 
to  fly  from  danger,  and  fetm  not  even  to  l«r  confeimis 
of  the  hav-ard  and  inconvenience  of  their  fltuation. 
Wherever  they  arc,  thctc  they  rcm.-iin  obHinatdy  fix* 
ed  ; and  neither  ram  nor  fnow  can  make  them  quit 
their  flation.  To  force  them  to  move  or  to  change 
their  ronte.  they  mull  le  provulcd  with  a chief,  who 
is  taught  to  ! egin  the  march:  the  motions  of  this 
ebief  are  foHowtd,  ftep  t y Hep,  by  the  rcll  of  the 
iock.  But  the  chief  himfrlf  would  alfo  continue  im* 
moveable,  if  he  were  not  pulhed  off  ly  the  Ihephcrd, 
•r  by  bis  dog,  an  animal  which  p-.Tpetually  watches 
«Tcr  tkeis  fafeiy,  whicii  dcfeodi,  drre^,:},  feparates,  af- 


femblci,  and,  in  a word,  communicates  to  them  e?ery  OvV 
movement  neceflary  to  their  prefervation.  " ■ ^ 

**  Of  all  quadrupeds,  therefore,  Oteep  sre  the  moll 
flupid,  and  derive  the  fmalleft  refources  from  inftinA. 

The  goat,  who  fo  greatly  refemblcs  the  (heep  in  other 
refpeds,  is  endowed  with  much  more  fagacity.  He 
knows  how  to  cenduA  himfelf  on  every  etr.crgcncy  : 
he  avoids  danger  with  dexterity,  and  it  e^ilUy  reeon.  • 

ciled  to  new  objeft-t.  But  the  fheep  knows  neither 
how  to  fly  nor  to  attack  : however  imminent  her  dan- 
ger, fhe  comes  not  to  man  for  afltflance  fo  willingly 
a*  the  goat  i and,  to  complete  the  pifture  of  timidity 
and  want  of  fuiliment,  flic  aDous  her  lamb  to  be  car- 
ried off,  without  attempting  to  defend  it,  or  fhowing 
any  marks  of  refentment.  Her  grief  is  not  even  cx- 
prefleJ  by  any  cry  different  from  that  of  ordinary 
bleating.** 

'Hic  annotator  upon  this  article  in  the  Edin- 
burgh tranflation  of  Buffoo,  dentes  the  above  to  be  the 
natural  charadcr  of  the  animal.  All  tame  »ni- 
maJs  (he  obferves)  Ufe  a portion  of  that  fsgacity, 
dexterity,  and  courage,  which  they  arc  o’diged  to  em* 
ploy  againil  their  enemies  in  a wild  Hate ; becaufc 
they  have  been  long  accuflnmed  to  rely  upon  the  pro- 
leClion  of  man.  Sheep,  when  enflaved  by  men,  tremble 
at  the  voice  of  the  fhephervi  or  his  dog.  But,  on  thofc 
extcnfive  mountains  where  they  art  ellowcd  to  range 
without  controul,  and  where  they  fcldom  depend  on 
the  aid  of  the  fhepherd,  they  alTume  a very  different 
mode  of  behaviour.  In  this  fituation,  a ram  or  a 
wedder  boldly  attacks  a fingle  do.r,  and  often  comes 
off  vi^or'ous.  But  when  the  danger  is  of  a more 
alarming  nature,  like  man,  they  trull  not  to  the 
prowefs  of  individuals,  but  have  rttfunrfe  to  the  col- 
lege 1 ftrength  of  the  whole  flock.  On  fuch  occalloos, 
they  draw  up  into  one  compaA  body  ; they  place  the 
young  and  the  females  in  the  centre  ; and  the  ftmngefl 
males  take  tire  foramoll  ranks,  keepln  ' clofe  by  each 
other*  Ii  lev.  Thus  an  armed  front  is  prefi  nred  on  all 
quarters, which  cannot  be  attacked  without  the  ^reatell 
hazard  ofdefli-u^ion.  in  this  manner,  th>‘y  wait,  with 
firmnrfi  and  intrepidity,  the  approach  sf  the  enemy. 

Nor  dors  their  cmnage  fail  them  in  the  moment. of  at- 
tack. For,  if  the  aggreffor  advances  within  a few 
yards  of  the  line,  the  ram  darts  upon  him  with  fuch 
tmpetuofity,  as  lays  him  dead  at  their  feet,  unleft  he 
faves  himfelf  by  flight.  Agaiall  the  attacks  of  finglc 
dogs,  or  foxes,  they  are,  when  in  this  filuarion,  per- 
feAty  fccure.  Bcfides,  a ram,  regardicfs  of  danger, 
often  engages  a hull,  and  never  fails  to  conquer  hire  $ 
for  the  bull,  by  lorvrring  his  bead,  without  ^ing  fen. 

Able  of  his  defencelefs  condition,  receives  between  his 
boms  the  flruke  of  the  ram,  which  ufoally  brings  him 
to  the  ground. 

**  In  tike  ftledion  of  food,  few  aninials  difcover 
greater  fagacity  thin  the  ftreep  ; nor  docs  any  domeflic 
animal  fhow  more  dexterity  snd  cunning  in  its  attempts 
to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  fliepherd,  and  to  Aeal  fuch 
delicacies  as  are  agreeable  to  its  palate.  When  pcrfc^ly 
tamed,  and  rendered  dumeftic,  the  fportivc  gaml>oi« 
aud  troubiefome  tricks  of  the  animal,  are  too  well 
known  to  require  any  defeription.’* 

As  to  the  accofations  contaiaed  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  cLaradcr  above  quoted,  every  perfoo,  it  is  pbfer* 

■red. 
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ircdt  who  hat  attended  to  thofc  animaUi  at  leaft  in  thia 
C0uiitrT«  null  know  that  they  are  nM  altogether  juft. 

Individual^  io  a ftate  of  fubjc^loa,  feem  to  have  no 
idea  of  relifting  the  attacks  ot  an  enemy.  But  they 
foon  le:tm  that  their  prute^lon  lies  in  the  Iheplierd  or 
hii  dog  : for^  when  it  becomes  uccvllary,  in  Britain, 
to  watch  the  folds,  in  order  to  prevent  alTaults  from 
foxes  or  dogs,  upon  the  hrft  alarm  the  vehole  flock 
niQ  with  violence  to  the  place  where  the  watchmen  are 
flsiioned  ; fo  that,  when  they  chance  to  Hcep,  tiiey 
are  often  hurt  by  the  Iheep  trampling  upon  them.  On 
other  occafloQs,  they  never  i.  hoofe  to  make  a very  clofe 
approach  either  to  men  or  dogs ; but  the  fcofe  of  im* 
mediate  danger  makca  them  forget  their  ufual  timidity, 
and  their  fagaetty  teaches  them  where  their  fafety  lies. 
When  the  female  is  robbed  of  her  lamh,  Ihe  bleats  in 
a manner  that  llrongly  marks  the  anguilh  the  feels.  In 
the  eagerncri  of  her  fcarch,  her  cyc*balls  feem  to 
ftart  from  their  fockets  { and  her  irregular  and  di* 
ftra^cd  motions,  joined  to  the  violence  and  conftancy 
of  her  bleatings,  are  eviJeoi  indications  of  the  moft 
pun.>ent  grief.'* 

1.  **  Thefe  animals  (continues  the  Count  in  the  fame 

captious  ftyle  as  before),  fo  Ample  and  dull  in  their 
intelie^,  arc  likrwife  very  feeble  in  their  conftitution. 
They  cannot  continue  long  in  motion.  Travelling 
weakens  and  extenuates  them.  When  they  run,  they 
pant,  and  foon  lofe  their  breath.  The  ardour  of  the 
fun  is  equally  incommodious  to  them  as  moillure,  froft, 
and  fnow.  They  are  fubjc6l  to  many  difeafrs,  moll 
of  which  are  contaglods.  A redundancy  of  fat  often 
hills  them,  and  always  renders  the  ewes  barren.  They 
bring  forth  with  dilRculty  t frequently  mifearry,  and 
require  more  care  than  any  other  domellic  animal.’* 
Xyip.468.T0  which  the  annotator  anfwers,  “ This  is  unqucilion- 
ably  another  exaggeration.  The  fhcep,  when  nearly 
in  a wild  (late,  is  a robuft,  aAive  animal,  and  capable 
of  enduring  much  fatigue  without  injuiy.  But,  when 
irenerfed  in  luxury,  and  pampered  in  rich  paflures, 
like  creatures  of  a higher  nature,  the  fheep  becomes 
overloaded  with  fat,  and  contrails  difeafci  which  arc 
not  natural  to  him:  hefldes,  no  tamed  animal  requires 
or  receives  lefs  affiftaoce  in  bringing  forth  its  young, 
for  in  thofe  parts  of  Britain  where  the  l>eft  fticep  are 
bred,  they  are  never  houfed,  nor,  during  the  lamb* 
ing  feafon,  have  any  thing  admioiltcred  to  them  but 
their  ordinary  pailure.  When  in  health,  fheep  have 
no  occaAoc  for  water  : in  our  noithcrn  climates,  it  is 
even  injurious  to  them.** 

On  the  whole,  many  of  BulTun’s  obrcrvalioot  and 
iftrrtioDs  on  this  article  appear  to  be  bally,  and,  we 
prefumc,  very  ill  founded.  Rcfpedtlng  (beep,  the  learn- 
ed Count. fecmi  to  have  been  ftrangcly  mllinformcd, 
or  grofsly  prejudiced.  We  eitcem  him  as  a great  and 
an  ingenious  nun,  but  we  co  not  think  that  the  ce> 
cbriiy  of  a name  can  add  ftrrngth  to  weaknefs,  or 
make  that  be  taken  for  granted  on  a hare  affation 
which  wants  proof,  or  which  is  contrary  to  expe- 
rience, the  boafted  guide  of  modem  phdoruphers. 
The  Ujtiiwtu  and  acckfations  cf  llii)  great  naturalitl 
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are  well  obviated  by  his  learned  tranllator.  The  great 
error  of  Bulfon  feems  to  lie  in  his  conftdering  (heep 
in  a domeftic  ftate,  and  a*  thrv  exift  amon^  us,  with- 
out any  reference  to  them  in  a ftate  of  nature,  and  with- 
out TuppoAng  or  allowing  their  exiltence  in  fuch  % 
Rate f a).  That  he  was  wrong  In  thii  refpeA,  a very 
little  reflc^lioQ  will  convince  us  : and  indeed  his  tranl- 
lator has  fhown  it  io  a very  ample  manner,  hy  recur- 
ling  to  fads,  which  ii  the  only  legitimate  way  of 
rcafoning  upon  this  or  any  fubjed  of  this  nature.  *i'o 
fet  thi'  matter  in  a ftill  flrongcr  point  of  view,  however^ 
we  (hall  giv:  the  foUowiag  account  of  the  Siberian  ar- 
gaiif  or  wild  (hcep,  as  it  appeared  in  the  i6tb  volume 
of  a periodical  work  intitlcd  tite  Bte  i being  extra^ed 
by  a cofrefpondent  from  the  works  of  the  celebrated 
DXturalill  Dr  Pallas,  who  has  paid  particularwucntion 
to  this  part  of  his  profclAon. 

Thi!«  accurate  obferver  **  found  the  evu  ftra^ 
or  wild  (hcep,  in  all  its  Dative  vigour,  boljiicfs, 
and  aiHivity,  inhabiting  the  va  t chain  of  mountains 
which  run  through  ths  centre  of  Alia  to  the  eallcrn 
fea,  and  the  bi'anches  whi.h  it  fen-Js  off  to  Gual 
T&rtary,  China,  an.lthe  Indic>.  This  will  aninul, 
which  our  learned  aaturaliil  declares  to  be  the  mufi- 
man  of  Hiny,  and  the  c^hian  ol  the  Greeks,  is  calU*  1 
ar^nH  by  the  Siberians,  which  means  wild  Ihccp  ; and 
by  the  RujAani  Itimtnnai  hytrann,  or  ftuep  of  the 
rocks,  from  its  ordinary  place  of  abode,  it  delighu 
io  the  bare  rocks  ot  the  AAatic  chain  jutl  men- 
tioned, where  it  is  conitaiitly  found  balking  in  the 
fun  { but  it  avoids  the  woods  of  the  mountains,  ar.d 
every  other  obje^  that  woull  inter^-cpC  the  direA  ra)S 
of  the  glorious  luminary.  Its  food  is  the  Alpine 
plants  and  Ihrubs  it  Aiida  amonfft  the  rocks.  The 
argali  prefers  a temperate  climate,  although  he  docs 
not  dilJain  that  oi*  AAatic  Siberia,  as  he  there  Auda 
his  favourite  bare  rocks,  funfhinc,  and  Alpine  pUnU{ 
nay,  he  h even  found  io  the  cold  eaftern  extremity  of 
Siberia  and  Kamtfchatka,  which  pbiiily  proves  that 
nature  has  given  a moll  cxtcnAve  range  to  the  IV.ccp 
in  a wild  ftate,  equal  even  to  what  Ihe  has  given  to 
man,  the  lord  of  the  creation  ; a fact  that  ought  to 
make  us  flow  in  believing  the  alTeniutis  not  uncom- 
mon, which  tend  to  prove  the  Ihcep  a local  auioial  \ 
or  at  lead  that  it  mutt  be  coahned  to  certain  latitude^ 
to  poftefs  it  in  all  its  value. 

• *•  The  argali  loves  folitude,  or  polAbly  perfect  li- 
berty, and  increfoie  flees  the  hiUDU  of  siM'ubduing 
man  t hence  it  gradually  abandons  a country  in  pr's- 
portion  as  it  becouKS  peopled,  it  no  unfurmountai  tc 
obftade  gbltruds  its  flight;  iiifumuch  that  l>r  Pahas 
thinks  that  nothing  but  the  furrouuding  fc:i  can  ac- 
count iiM*  the  wild  ihcep  being  found  in  an  inhabited 
iflanJ,  as  is  fometimes  the  calc.  Tlic  vwe  of  the  c»r- 
gall  brings  forth  before  the  melting  of  the  fnow.  idcr 
l*mb  rclcmblcs  much  a young  kid  ; cx«.ept  that  it 
has  a large  flat  protuberan^x  la  pl.ice  of  huru.,  aud 
that  it  is  covered  with  a wui>Uy  h«ir,  tnxxkd,  anti 
of  a dark  grey,  'rhere  is  no  animal  fo  Ihy  a«  the  sr- 
gali,  which  it  tn  dinoll  impofllble  to  ovenaxe  ou  1 
4 ill 


(a)  In  hisaccounl  of  ftictp  llus  ii  literally  true,  though,  fgr  the  purpofc  os  fupporting  a favouiile  hypo- 
tkrAs,  be  docs  ir.cption  the  argtiti^  or,  as  he  c-Us  It,  m/)hfon  ; and  alTcrts  that  it  U the  parent  of  all  the  domellic  N4« 
licties:  but  this,  in  our  opinion,  only  mokes  kia oLlcrvalivns  iu  this  place  more  unaccountaUe  xt  Us.\,  U*  Uw* 
inconAftent.  Sec  bcl  0 w note  (c). 
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rronnci  «•  it  kecjM  to.  Wlien  {rarfu«d|  it  doei  not  run 
Sr forwar.^)  but  douolrft  and  lutni  like  a kare» 
at  the  time  that  it  rcramblci  up  and  orer  the 
rocki  with  won  ler'ol  ability.  In  the  fame  propor* 
tion  that  the  adult  argaii  ii  wtl.1  and  untamealde,  the 
lamS  is  eiHiy  tamed  w.icn  uken  youD^t  and  fed  6rlt 
on  milk,  and  afterwards  on  fodder,  like  the  domeitic 
freep,  as  has  hicn  ^ounJ  on  numerMi*  experimentf 
made  in  the  Ruiti  m fcttlcmcnt«  in  thefe  parts. 

^ rhis  anim  dtormerly  frequented  the  regions  about 
the  upp<r  Irti’b.  aai  fucr.e  other  parts  of  Siberia, 
where  it  is  no  ton  :er  Ren  hoce  colonies  have  been 
feitltd  in  t'lefe  countries  It  is  common  in  the  Mon> 
^alian,  SonjrHrian,  aa.i  Tartarian  mountains,  where 
It  eiijovs  it*  favouri'e  folitude  or  liberty.  The  argali 
is  found  likewife  on  the  banki  of  the  Lena,  np  as 
bign  as  degrrcs  ot  north  laiiuides  and  ic  propa- 
a^ies  its  fpecirs  c*«n  *n  Kamtkhtlki,  as  noticed  be* 
lore,  i he  aryah  is  alfo  fuu  d in  the  mountains  of  Per* 
lia,  and  is  faid  t u.  tain  m the  Kuril  iH  mds  in  great  Oxe 
and  beauty.  l(  purges  tticii  in  the  fprtn  * (1  ke  ail  the 
dumcitii.  vaiieticif  oi  the  fhtep,  wh.a  le  t at  lilerty  to 
loi  n.v  thiir  inliioct)  with  acrid  pi  ms  of  the  ane* 
mou'uJe  kiu  l,  till  milder  {Lints  tpring  up,  and  Ihruhs 
begin  to  ff^niut,  which  ivith  Ipine  plants  conftilute 
its  ufual  food,  (l  hkrwlfe  frequ.nts  t>ie  fait  mar  hes 
wki.h  abound  enryarhere  in  Sihrriat  and  evrri  l>cks 
the  flit  cfflarcfccncc  that  rifcs  on  the  ground,  a re* 
gimeii  (lilt  tatirnt  them  up  strv  qurckly,  and  lully 
rellores  the  health,  vigour,  *ni  d lb  they  had  loll  du« 
tin;;  winter,  iiDd  during  the  puigmg  co  .rie,  which,  to- 
other with  the  rcrtoraltve,  is  by  tlie  .llmighty  fo 
won  ter  iilly  dictated  to  t!-e  iheep  fpeci^s,  whether  in  a 
wit ! or  tame  date,  tl  left  to  roam  at  Ur^c  whrre  the  ne> 
•elTtry  plants  arc  to  be  lound.**  Here,  then,  we  have 
a Variety  o:  the  thcep  ipecies,  which  by  fome  indecti, 
and  by  Dr  Pali  .s  among  others,  is  thought  to  be  the 
l^irent  of  all  ourdurredic  Viricties,  and  which  lives  ani 
pro{  ?gutes  w thout  any  aid  hum  man,  and  which  on  all 
oc.afijiis  caielully  h.uns  him  'i'hat  it  is  Che  patent 
iheep  we  arc  not  couvin  cd;  that  b>.iug  an  opinion 
whuh  require' ; rooi,  and  belter  proof  t lao  we  pre* 
fume  the  abettors  ot  it  are  able  to  produce. 

Hrfvin>'  given  a figure  of  th>»  animal  (fee  Plate 
CCCLXXI),  we  llaU  aid  the  toUdwmg  deb ription of 
!t,  taken  ligcHtfc  from  the  Pee.  '1‘he  ai^ab  isal^ut  the 
hev’htoi  tt  Ouall  hart,  but  its  mak-.*  is  much  more  robult 
and  nervous.  Its  foim  is  k-ls  cle^'aDt  tb«n  that  of 
the  deer,  and  its  legs  and  neck  fhurter.  Ihe  male 
is  larger  tl.an  tne  female,  and  every  w.iy  ftouter.  Its 
bead  retcmllo  that  ol  a ram,  with  Ung  iiraggling 
bairs  cbout  tke  mouth  ; but  no  beard-  Its  cars  are 
rather  fmallcr  than  tiiofe  of  a ram.  The  horns  are 
rxacily  reprclcmed  in  the  plate ; they  weigh  in  an 
adult  fomeiimcs  id  pounds.  I he  tail  is  very  fhort. 
1 he  fumrr-er«cuat  conliis  of  fhsrt  hair,  (leek,  and  re* 
I feioLLing  that  of  a deer.  The  winter  coat  cooUlls  of 
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wool  like  down,  m\%td  with  hair  everywhere  at  tneh 
and  an  hilf  long  at  leail,  concealing  at  its  roots  a “ 
fine  woolly  dowa,  generally  of  a white  colour.  The 
colour  of  it)  coat  was  in  general  «i  a dark  grcyilH 
brown,  with  white  tips  to  the  ioager  hairs,  and  coo* 
6lted  of  hail  miaed  wiUi  wool,  of  a dark  tion  grey.  By 
account  lately  received  from  ibe  Tlhuuk  , Ue  ar  att 
is  found  of  a wlitie  colour  oo  the  continent  of  A* 
merica,  oppohte  to  their  country.  It  ia  likewiic  of 
a whitilh  colour  at  Kam:icbatka* 

But  independent  of  ita  oia  incrs  tr  its  mentsl  qua* 
litres,  this  animal  ia  of  the  motl  extcofsve  utility  ta 
mm.  Weareclothcdbyitsd.ee,.  The  fi..h  i«  a de* 
lic'Bte  and  whotefome  fo<U.  Tue  1km,  •irelfeJ,  to.-ias 
different  parts  of  our  appa.'vrl : and  is  ufed  lui  covers  of 
hooks.  1 he  entrails,  properly  prepireJ  sod  tw.ited, 
fetve  for  ftriugs  for  various  inuUcal  lutlrumcnts.  i'ue 
boucs  calcine  1 t‘ikr  utiiCr  buses  in  genera.),  form  tua* 
tcrisls  lor  tells  tor  tbe  icbncr.  The  miia  la  Uuckcr 
thin  that  of  cows,  and  conKqientiy  yui^sa  greater 
qu.imity  of  hutter  a. id  cuedc  • auU  m lome  pLa.es  :sfn 
nch.  tb^i  it  wV..  not  produce  thcchecle  withouta  inia* 
turc  of  water  to  make  it  pait  from  the  wury.  i nt 
duiig  is  a remark-ibiy  rich  manure;  infomueb  that  the 
folJm^  of  fh.ep  It  become  too  uicfui  a brauch  of  huf* 
bandry  for  the  larmer  to  neglect-  Nature,  in  Ihort, 
has  civen  thu  animal  oothing  that  does  not  redound  to 
our  benefit. 

Hie  ram  is  capable  of  geoemtton  at  the  age  of  i8 
months ) and  the  ewe  can  be  ioiprcgujud  wneiiayear 
old.  One  ram  is  (ufficient,  acvorctng  to  Budoii,  lor 
3$  or  30  ewes;  they  have  often  been  known  indeed 
to  beget  too  lambs  in  a tingle  feafun.  He  ought 
to  be  large  and  well  proportioiitd ; his  head  Ihould 
be  thick  and  lirong,  bis  Hunt  wide,  his  eyes  black, 
bis  nufe  flat,  his  ncik  tbich,  his  body  ioog  and 
till,  hi>  tclticies  mufly,  and  his  tail  long  ^a).  White 
is  tlie  belt  colour  lor  a ram.  '1  he  ewes  whofe  wool 
is  mofl  plentitul,  bulky,  lung,  foft,  and  while,  are 
mod  proper  for  breeders,  efpccially  when  at  the  Lime 
time  they  are  of  a large  112c,  have  a thick  neck,  and 
move  nimbly. 

In  this  climate  ewci  fed  in  good  ptflurea  admit  the 
ram  in  July  or  Aiiguli;  but  iKpicmL^cr  or  October  are 
the  montiis  when  the  grcaiell  part  ol  our  ewes,  if  left 
to  Qstuie,  take  the  ram.  They  go  with  young  about 
five  mentht.  and  generally  bring  toito  but  uuc  at  a 
time,  though  trequentiy  two : m warm  clunaics,  they 
may  bring  fortn  twice  in  a year ; but  in  Britain, 
Fra-  cc,  and  molt  parts  of  Europe,  only  once.  They 

f[ive  milk  pUniiluliy  fur  feven  or  eight  nvontha  They 
ive  fiom  10  to  12  yean:  tiiey  are  capable  of  bringiag 
forth  as  long  as  they  live,  when  properly  managed f 
but  are  generally  old  aad  ufelrfs  at  lire  age  ol  fc* 
ven  or  eight  years.  The  ram,  though  he  Uvea  1 2 or  14 
yc.trs,  bewmea  unfit  for  propagatiag  when  eight  yean 
old. 

Whet 
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(a)  Buffon  fiys  “ he  (hould  be  garnlfhed  with  horns;  for  homlrfs  antmals,  qf  which  there  are  fome  it 
our  cuiraics,  arc  Icla  vigorous  sad  IcR  proper  for  propagating.'*  On  this  the  annotator  obferves,  that  **  thert 
■re  many  breeds  of  Iheep  to  which  both  males  and  temalea  want  boms;  yet  they  are  as  eigoious  as  any 
of  1 1<  fpecies.  I he  largefl  and  fioell  &ecp  in  Englaod  have  no  horns,  in  fome  counties,  the  inhabiuota 
are  p^rfcoly  unacquainted  with  borted  Ibcep ; in  other  places,  a iheep  without  honu  ia  as  great  a rarity  aa 
oae  with  tour  or  fix  horas.'* 
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WWfi  th«  ntlc  la«b»  trc  not  intended  to  be  kept 
Ibr  propagitioDt  bat  fiuened  for  food»  they  ought  to 
be  cnftiAted  at  the  ige  of  fire  or  fix  mont'iia.  Thia 
operotioo  ia  perfoimcd  t«^o  way» : in  the  one,  an  inci> 
6m  ia  made,  and  the  tefticlra  t ken  out  { in  the  otI>er, 
B Uj^ture  ia  tied  tight  round  the  fc^otum,  above  the 
Cefticks,  which  fooa  deftroya  the  vefiela  »hich  oouriih 
them.  After  vafiration  thcv  arc  called  m^tidert. 

'I  be  ncp,  ewe,  and  wedder,  when  one  year  old, 
lofc  the  two  fme-terth  of  the  under  jaw;  hx  montha 
Bfterwarda,  they  lofe  the  two  foreteeth  next  to  thde  } 
mnd  at  the  age  of  three  yeara,  the  teeth  are  all  re* 
placed.  The  age  of  a ram  may  hkewife  be  difeover- 
cd  by  hia  homa,  wbkb  always  appear  the  firfl  year, 
and  frequently  aa  foon  ai  he  ia  brought  forth.  Thefe 
horoa  usilormly  acquire  ao  additiuoal  ring  every 
Tear,  aa  long  u the  creature  livca-  Tnc  ewea  common- 
ly have  no  Kama,  but  a kind  ot  long  protuberances  in 
place  of  them  t buwcvrr>  fome  of  them  have  two  and 
fome  four  homa. 

**  U has  been  remarked  by  the  ancients  (fays  Buf- 
Ton),  that  all  rmsinoting  aniniala  have  fu.t : But  thia 
remark,  AriAly  fpeaking,  bolds  only  with  regard  to 
the  iheep  and  goal : The  fuct  of  the  wciider  is  more 
copious,  whiter,  drier,  firmer,  aad  Letter,  than  that 
of  any  other  sniiral.  Fat  or  greafe  ia  very  diffc*rrst 
from  fact ; the  former  being  always  fbtt,  while  the  latter 
hardens  in  cooling.  The  gtcaiefi  qti.^mity  of  fiiet  ia 
found  about  the  kidneys ; and  the  left  kidney  fumifh* 
ea  mote  than  the  right.  There  are  alfo  conlidenhie 
qu.intities  ia  the  epiploon  or  web,  and  about  the  in 
teitiora ; but  it  is  not  near  fo  firm  or  good  as  that  of 
the  kidneva,  the  tail,  aad  other  parts  of  the  boiy. 
We  {r^eia  nave  no  other  greafe  but  fuet ; and  thia  mat- 
ter is  fo  prevalent  in  their  bodies,  that  their  whole 
Bcfh  ta  covcre.l  with  it.  Even  the  blood  contains  a 
Confidrrahie  quantity  of  fuel ; and  the  f;men  is  fo 
charged  with  It,  as  to  give  that  Lquor  a different  ap- 
pearance from  tbit  of  other  animals.  The  femen  of 
men,  of  the  dog,  horfe,  r.fs,  and  probatly  of  every 
BDtinal  which  affords  nut  fuet,  diflblvcs  with  colJ  t or, 
when  rxpofed  to  the  air,  be  omes  m .>re  and  more  fluid 
from  the  moment  it  elcapei  from  the  body.  But  tlic 
liettteo  of  the  ram.  and  perhaps  of  every  animJ  that 
has  fuet,  hardeoa  and  lofcs  its  fluidity  with  its  heat. 
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^ In  the  (lieep,  the  tafle  of  the  Acfh,  the  flneiif  fa  of 
the  woci,  the  quantity  of  fuet,  and  even  the  fixe 
cf  the  body,  vary  greatly  in  different  countries.  In 
Fiance,  the  province  of  Berri  abouodi  raoft  in  fheep. 
1 hofe  about  Beauvais,  and  in  fome  other  parts  of 
Normandy,  are  fatter  and  more  charged  with  fuet. 
1 hey  are  very  good  m Burgundy  t but  the  bet!  are 
fed  upon  the  faniy  downs  ot  our  maritime  proviocea. 
'I’he  Italian,  bpanilh,  aad  even  the  Englilb  wools,  are 
finer  thua  tt.e  French  wooL  In  Poitou,  Provence, 
the  eoviront  of  Bayonne,  ani  fcveral  other  parts  of 
France,  there  is  a race  of  ihcep  which  have  the  appear- 
ance ol  being  foreign.  1 hey  are  luiver,  llroo^cr,  and 
Letter  covered  wiUi  wool  than  the  common  kind,  'lliey 
Bie  likewife  more  prolific,  pioJucing  fu-quently  two 
lambs  at  a time.  1 lit  r-ms  oi  thia  race  cni^cndei  with 
the  coenmuD  tw^a.  gnd  produce  an  intermediate  kind, 
to  lti»ly  and  iri\6p:iin,  there  aie  a great  variety  of 
r.ccs  i Uut  they  ougf.t  all  to  be  tegardei  as  01  the 
fame  ip.cies  with  our  comiuun  iheep,  whic^,  though 
fo  HI  mirous  and  diverliti<'d,  cxtcoa  not  beyond  Eu- 
rope. 1 hofe  animals  wit  i a long  broad  tail,  fo  com- 
mon in  Alia  and  /tfrica,  :^nd  whivh  are  c.:Ucd  Bar* 
haryjherfi  by  travell.rs,  ippeir  to  be  a fpccica  different 
from  the  oriinary  kind,  aa  w..it  aa  from  the  Pacua 
and  Lama  ot  America. 

**  Ai  white  Wool  la  mofl  valued,  black  or  fpotted 
lambs  arc  generally  flaughtertd.  in  fome  pUvCs,  how- 
ever, alcnoa  all  toe  iheep  are  bhek  ; and  b>ack  lamba 
arc  ollen  pro  Hccd  by  the  comjiixturc  of  white  rama 
with  wijitc  ewes.  In  France,  there  are  only  white, 
Sruwn,  black,  and  fpotted  fhccp}  but  in  Spain, 
there  t»  a rcJdtlh  kind  ; and  in  Scotl^d  there  are 
fome  of  a yelio^ilh  colour.  But  ad  ibcfc  va.'iciiej 
of  colour  arc  more  accidental  lhaa  thofc  produced  by 
diffeicnt  races  ; which,  how>.vei,  piucceJ  from  the  ia- 
Aui.nwC  of  c'liaatc,  and  ilie  diflcience  of  nouri  hmeiu.’* 

R«.lp^Cting  ibc  vaiieiicv,  or,  aa  luinc  will  have  it, 
the  difisrcut  Ipccics  of  Ihecp,  there  uaa  been  a great 
difference  of  opinion  aniungll  l.ic  learned.  Buir»n,  we 
find,  in  the  above  calraci,  il  wc  uudc/lUnd  him  right, 
regfrda  the  vanity  ot  races  in  Italy  and  in  Spain  aa 
of  t.^c  lame  (pcc-cs  with  our  common  iheep  : but  be 
confider*  the  iiaroary  ihe^p  a»  a dittinCl  Ipccirsfc^. 
Dr  P«lijs,  the  learned  oaiuralilt  already  quoted,  ia 

very 


Ovis. 


(c)  How  confiiient  this  opin’on  is  with  that  which  makes  the  ar^aA  the  parent  fheep,  wc  /halt  not  pre- 
tend to  determine.  1 hi»  hypothefis  he  brings  fotwjrd  in  the  end  of  the  71a  volume  ot  lav  natural  hiltuiy 
and  aa  much  of  it  at  cunc'crta  the  prefent  fulject  we  fhali  here  infert.  He  cemciudes,  iruoi  a drain  oi  rca*  ejn. 
foning,  flrong  and  plaufiule  rt  lead,  it  not  abfolutely  convincing,  that  **  the  tcmpciaturc  of  the  climate, 
thcquililyof  the  food,  and  tbe  evils  produced  Ly  flavery,  arc  lue  tfiree  caufea  of  liic  changes  ana  degc- 
aerat'on  of  ao<mala.  The  tffr^  of  each  merit  a fc^iaratc  examination  { and  tiicir  relations,  when  viewed  ia 
drt-ih  will  exhibit  a pidare  0/  Nature  to  her  prefeot  cuodition,  aud  of  mhat  die  waa  bcfoie  her  degra* 
datioo. 

**  Let  us  now  compare  our  pitiful  fheep  with  the  raouflon,  from  whom  they  derived  their  origin.  The  mou*  ^ 
6nn,  whiih  ia  the  f.ime  with  ihr  argali,  ia  a l^rge  animaL  He  ia  fleet  aa  a itag,  armed  with  horns  and 
thick  hoofs,  covered  with  coarfe  hair,  and  dresda  neither  ttie  inclemency  of  the  Iky  nor  the  voracity  of 
the  wolf.  He  not  only  efcapea  from  h a enemtea  ( y the  f<viftiicfs  of  hia  courfe,  but  he  refida  them  by  the 
ftrength  of  hia  body,  an  1 tbc  foliJity  >jf  the  arm.  with  which  hia  head  and  feet  arc  furiified.  Hoa  diffe- 
rent (rom  our  eep,  who  ful.fid  with  difficulty  in  flocks,  who  are  unabL*  to  dcicnd  iDcmlclvis  by  their  num* 
bera,  u ho  cannot  co  lurr  the  cold  of  our  wini«r«  withuut  Ihelict,  and  Aho  would  all  perLti,  il  map  withdrew 
kia  proic^D  f In  the  wanaefi  cUabUi  oi  Afia  aad  Africa^  the  moufluo,  who  U the  comawa  pareat  of 
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alMfire  «ra«l»  in  the  Ruffien  empire,  more  p»r-  diftinguifhed  by  their  t»iU,  the  form  of  their  he»J», 
■ licultrly  in  Siberia,  »nd  amongft  the  peilorsl  nationi  theirear.  and  fleece.  So  that  he  condemn!  aionfounded 
of  great  Tarlary.  found  what  he  regards  as  only  one  and  fanciful  the  erroneous  idea  of  making^tj/Jrdiffereo- 
fpecics  of  fheep  fubdividul  into  four  varieties,  and  cci  of  the  accidental  vaiieties,  which,  in  hia  opinion, 

cducatiot 


all  the  race;*  of  thii  r|xcittp  appCsirt  to  be  left  degenerated  than  id  other  tcgton*  1 hough  reduced  to 
a dk)mr(|ic  tlate,  he  haa  prefcivcd  his  llature  and  bia  bair*,  but  the  fiee  of  hit  hornt  are  dimiuilhcd.  Of  all 
(Utmeilic  fheepa  thofc  of  Senegal  and  India  arc  the  largcA,  and  their  nature  ha^  fufTcieJ  leail  degradation. 
'1  he  Ihcrp  of  Barhary*  Kgypt,  Aru!»ia,  Pcrfia,  Calmuck.  dec.  hiive  urdergonc^ greater  changei.  In  rela- 
tion to  roan*  they  are  improved  In  fotne  articles,  aod  Tiiiated  id  otheri : But,  with  regard  to  nature,  im« 
proreroent  ami  degeneration  arc  the  facnc  thing  } for  they  both  imply  an  alteration  of  ori^ioal  contlitulion. 
Their  coarfe  hair  ts  cKangcd  into  fine  wool.  Their  tail,  loaded  witli  a rr.ftfa  af  fat,  hat  acquired  a magni- 
tude fo  iacommodious,  tlut  the  anitnalt  trail  it  with  |uia.  While  fwollcn  with  fuperfluous  rritter,  and 
ndomed  with  a beautiful  fleece,  their  ilrengthp  agihtyy  maguiiude,  and  arroty  are  dtmiRilhcii : Tbefe 
long  tailed  Iheep  are  only  half  the  fize  of  the  moufluo.  'I'hcy  cao  neither  fly  from  danger,  nor  relilf  the 
enemy.  To  preferve  and  multiply  the  fpecieSy  they  require  the  conlUnt  cate  and  fuppnrt  ot  man. 

**  The  degcncruioo  of  the  origmal  fjiecies  is  ftill  greater  in  our  cliniaies.  Of  all  the  qualities  of  the  mou* 
flun,  our  ewea  and  lams  have  retained  nothing  but  a fnuil  purtiun  of  vivacity,  which  yiclJi  to  the 
crook  of  the  fhepherd.  Tinadity,  weaknefs,  redgnationy  and  lluptdity,  aie  the  only  melancholy  remainv 
of  their  degriuied  nature.  To  rellore  their  origiiul  fize  aod  ftrengthy  oiu*  Flanders  thi’cp  Ihould  be  united 
with  the  memfloo.  and  preveuted  from  propagating  with  inferior  races  t and,  if  we  would  devote  the  fpcciea 
to  the  more  ufvful  purpulev  uf  aifordisg  us  good  muttoa  an.l  wool,  we  (hould  imitate  fome  neighbouring  na- 
tioos  in  propigating  the  13arl>ary  race  of  lliecp,  which,  alter  Icing  tranfpprtcd  into  Spain,  and  even  into 
Britnin,  have  fuccccded  very  well.  Strength  and  magnitude  arc  male  attributes  i plumpnrfs  and  beauty  of 
Jkin  are  fem»lc qualities.  I’d  obtain  tine  wool,  theriforcy  our  ram*  thould  have  B..tbary  ewes;  and  to  aug- 
ment the  liac,  our  ew«s  fhould  be  faved  with  the  laalc  mouflon." 

I'lie  learned  Count  fecros  to  fpeak  » iih  more  certainty  upon  this  fuhjefl  thvn  .the  circumflancet  of  the  cafe, 
or  the  aature  of  the  (at  yet  far  from  leing  fully  afeertained,  or  completely  authenticated),  will  admit. 
'i'Lc  editor  of  the  Bee,  who  is  well  known  to  have  devoted  much  time  ami  attention  to  this  fubjcCty 
thus  ably  expofes  the  futility  of  thofc  ar.rument't  which  are  brought  in  fuppoit  of  an  hypotheds,  which 
be  litiuks  extremely  at  fuiJ,  or  at  lead  premature  **  BufTon  (fays  bc)y  who  t«  the  lealt  fcrupulous  of 
all  nodvin  uatui-alirts,  has  been  the  mu'!  forward  to  decide  in  tills,  an  in  many  other  cafes.  He  ^ioea 
not  fo  much  as  condefeend  to  admit  that  there  can  be  a doubt  in  this  cafe ; but  on  all  occafions  af- 
fumes  it  as  a certainty,  that  ail  the  varieties  of  one  fpccici  have  been  derived  from  one  parent ; an  J 
l>oiiily  raifes  upon  that  ruppoDtkin  many  prai^ical  inferences  W’hKh,  if  hi*  theory  ihould  prove  to  be  unfouoJ- 
t\ly  might  Ic.td  to  very  important  errors;  fo  that  it  is  not  a matter  of  idle  curiofity  to  invefligate  this  que- 
tiion.'*  He  then  goes  ou  to  ihow  by  feme  particular  intlances  the  grofi  abfurdity  of  buffoo’s  opinion. 
**  Were  (coniintics  he)  thefe  divcrlities  only  caf'ial,  and  apt  to  wry,  it  might  be  more  ejfy  fur  us  to  give 
faith  to  the  hypothecs;  but  this  is  not  tlie  cafe.  Experience  hath  fully  proved,  that  any  one  breed  may 
be  kept  pei  fedly  uncontaminated  for  any  length  of  time,  with  all  its  ddlioctivc  peculiarities  entire,  merely 
by  preventing  an  intermixture  by  copulation.  Ntir  is  this  all  ; it  is  alfo  known,  that  if  fuch  intermuture  be 
permitted,  the  dcfcendanU  will  undoubtedly  be  a mixed  breed,  evidently  participating  of  the  qualities  and 
appearances  of  both  their  parents.  Between  a hound  and  a grehoimd,  a mongrel  bteed  is  obtained  which 
poflefTcs  the  fenfe  of  fmclling,  though  in  a Ufs  degree  than  the  one,  and  the  faculty  of  flectnefv  in  a lets 
degree  than  the  other,  of  iu  parent*;  and  its  whole  extemai  appearance  evidently  indicates  at  foil  flghl 
the  compound  uf  the  (lock  whence  it  has  defeended.  But  let  a fmall  lap  dog  and  a laige  rr.adiff  be 
kd  with  the  fame  food  and  len.ied  with  the  fame  carr,  the  one  difeovers  no  fympiomi  ol  iocrcaliug  in  hze 
or  diminilliing  it  m*  re  than  the  other.  Let  them  be  carried  from  o.ie  country  to  another,  they  equally  pre- 
ferve  tbeir  origiual  diflinflive  quahties,  without  any  farther  change  than  the  climate  u.ay  jicrliap*  produce ; 
which  equally  fcerr.s  to  aiFedl  all  the  varieties  of  this  animal.  Never  was  ihi  u-'  adopted  an  hypoihciiv  more 
truly  abfurd  ihan  that  of  BuSIuu  in  thisrefpect.  Nor  was  there  ever  male  fuch  a bare!' iced  altcmpl  to  try  how 
far  the  credulity  of  mankind  could  lead  them  sHny  in  deference  to  a great  name,  in  direct  contradiction  to  fads 
which  fall  immediately  under  the  cognlfance  of  every  min  whopleale^s  but  to  open  bis  eyes,  and  look  right  be* 
iorc  him,  is  in  thofc  bold  and  unfounded  affertions  which  hr  has  been  pleafed  to  make,  with  regard  to  the  tianf* 
formation  of  dogs  from  one  variety  into  another.  Yet  ihefc  opinions  have  been  inadvertently  tranferibei 
many  times  by  learned  naturahds,  witliout  one  fymptom  of  doubt  or  beittation.  But  can  any  thing  be  more 
cbntrary  to  rcafon,  experience,  and  fads  that  every  man  has  before  his  eyes  every  day  in  his  lile,  lliao  fuch 
opinioui?  It  ia  Indeod  humiliaiing  for  the  pride  of  man,  who  plumes  hinifelfon  the  ruperiority  of  rcafon,  to  re- 
mark thiii.  And  it  it  mortifying  for  enodern  philofophy,  which  alfecls  to  be  fouaded  on  experience  anj  a-curate 
uhfcrvati&n  of  Uds  alone,  to  point  out  fucb  things ; but  truth  ou.jht  in  all  cafes  to  be  adhciedio.'*  Though  this 
note  hosalready  extended  to  an  iiudue  length,  we  cannot  omit  the  f<^owi:ig  obfervations  hy  the  fame  patriotic 
writer : **  In  regard  to  Iheep,  the  vaiieties  of  this  ufetul  clafs  of  animals  fccra  to  be  conlidenblc,  and  their  natural 
proptaUlics  fo  diferiminated  as  to  be  admiraMy  calculated  for  adapting  them  to  dlffeient  lltuatloos  on  this 
^luuc,  fo  it  to  make  them  a very  uriiicrfaliohahitaDt  of  >t : b.kI  these  are  fo  divertifled  as  to  habits  and  inliinfis, 
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9rii  edncaucm  ornodeonife,ctimate,food,aTvdcrofliagthe 
breed,  have  produced  in  fheep,  win  other  animala  j and) 
{q  cntif«<rmity  to  this  opinion,  he  confidcra  cot  hnly 
thofe  varieties  found  in  Iluropc,  hut  alfo  thofeof  other 
• quarters  of  the  globe,  as  only  accidental  varieties  of 
the  fatne  fpecies  ; and  his  opinion  iscon6rmrd,  by  6nd* 
^ ing  that  they  produce  a prolific  race  thouj^h  the 
breed  ever  fo  tr.nch  crofted  ; which  he  thinks  would 
not  be  the  cafe  were  they  dificrent  fpecics.  'J’he  va- 
rieties which  Dr  Pallas  examined,  which,  as  we  have 
alrraih'  f.iid,  are  four,  arc  a*  follow.  The  fird  is 
named  both  by  the  Tartar*  and  Ruffians  Tfeheri^Jfiatt 
nieep,  and  by  Pallas  Jolichura  or  long-tftded  : it  is  the 
kvij  hnj^kautla  of  authors. 

The  fecond  is  called  the  Ktsffian  fherp  by  the  natives, 
and  b)'  Pallas  hrach'tura  or  fhurt  taiicd : it  fetms  to  be 
the  ovii  IJJamiicw  of  authors,  with  fmallcr  bon«. 

The  third  has  no  fixed  tri\*ial  name,  as  its  appella* 
tions  are  as  various  as  the  provinces  where  it  is  reaied; 
Pallas  has  callal  it  ^rat  rpyga  or  fat-tailed : it  is  the 
ovit  laittitudota  of  authors. 

TTie  fourth  has  Hkewife  no  fixevl  trivial  name,  but 
Pallas  has  called  it  hveharian^  from  finding  it  reared  by 
the  Buchanan  Tartars  io  immeofe  flotks.  ThcTfcher- 
Jteffian  fheep,  or  Bill  vrrlety,  is  a handfoine  animal, 
with  a noble  air,  in  its  n.-itive  country  and  the  fouth  of 
Rufiia,  refcmblingin  its  haUts,  horns,  fleece,  and  length 
of  tail,  the  Spantfh,  but  more  particularly  the  Eng- 
lifh  fficep.  Its  head  is  well  proportioned,  and  of  an 
elegant  form  j earsflrai^ht  ; horn«  large,  even,  rounil- 
ed  ID  the  angles,  tapering  to  a point,  and  bending  in- 
wardly towards  the  back.  The  rams  ore  fcldom  u ith- 
otit  horns,  ?nd  the  ewes  have  them  often  bent  in  a lu- 
nar form.  The  wool,  though  coarfc,  is  without  ad- 
mixture of  hair,  which  is  perhaps  but  an  accidental 
diflinfflon,  and  promifes  to  l>c  much  meliorated  by 
crofllng  the  breed,  and  rearing  the  animal  with  more 
care  am'  fkiU.  It  is  even  known  tobrcoire  mu-.h  finer 
Vithout  the  affifiaroe  of  ait,raertlj  from  the  ir.flucRcc 
of  a temperate  climate,  as  on  mount  Caucafus.  The 
tail  of  the  ram  is  coveted  witn  fine  long  wool,  like  the 
Indian  (heep  defciibcd  by  Buftbn,  which  frails  on  the 
groiindyfoastotflarc  the  prints  made  by  the  animarsfeet 
on  fand,  and  it  contains  onen  20  joints  or  vcitcl  r«.  In 
psffing  frf'm  the  fiatc  of  nature  to  that  of  fcrviiude,  it 
feema  to  Itave  loft  its  native  ferocity,  together  with  its 
troxrfc  fleece.  Dr  P,  lias  fays  it  is  a mild  gtnllc  animal, 
and  is  lefs  Jr^entraud  m ferm  from  the  argali,  which, 
according  to  bis  fyfiem,  is  the  parent  fpi-cics,  than  the 
fieatopyga,  which  on  the  other  hand  has  preferred 
nrnth  more  of  it*  wtidnrfs  than  the  TfcheTkemija  ; per- 
Ijtps  becaufe  it  is  allowrd  to  range  with  little  reftraint 
on  the  wide  cxlcnded  plafo*  of  Guat  1 artary.  TliC 
Tfcherkifiian  is  reared  in  all  the  European  regions  of 
the  Ruffian  empire,  fituated  on  this  fide  the  river  Occa, 
in  the  ncarrr  Poland,  and  by  the  paftuial  people  of 
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*n>e  fame  variety,  we  are  told  by  Ruffcl,  m his  na- 
tural hiftory  of  Aleppo,  is  reared  uihlcr  the  name  of 
Bedouin Jb'tp  by  the  Arabs,  and  in  the  wcftrrn  parts  of 
Mauritania,  with  a trifling  difference  in  the  length  and 
thicknefs  of  the  tail.  There  sre  Ukewife  ftirep  in  Mo- 
TOtco,  which  belong  to  thU  variety,  on  accrunt  of  the 
diftingniihing  charsdfi  of  it,  a long  tail,  although 
otherwilt  different,  in  having  an  ugly  look,  head  co- 
veted entirely  with  hair,  Uuic  lunging  cam,  auJ  re- 
m.irkably  l^og  wool. 

The  Indian  and  Guinea  flieep,  fo  well  defcrlbed  by 
RutruB,  releml'le  the  I’fchcrkrffian  only  in  the  length 
of  their  tail,  wbilft  in  other  refpecls  they  come  nearer 
the  ftcaiopyga  or  fat-rumped  fliecp  of  Palls*  in  fi/.e, 
form,  and  fleece  mixed  with  hair.  The  le:*n»ed  uatu- 
ralift  is  of  opinioa,  that  the  arid  buruir'g  deferu  pro- 
duce this  change  on  the  wool ; but  hit  rcafoning  oa 
this  head  is  to  ua  at  le^ift  as  little  fatisfsclory  as  that  by 
which  he  endeavours  to  prove  ibe  argali  lobe  the  parent 
fpcctes.  The  inbabitaiits  of  Ukraine  and  Padoh  car 
ry  on  an  exicnfivc  and  valuntlc  traffic  with  thclkinscf 
Tfcherkcffian  fheep,  the  beauty  of  which  they  heighten 
in  a very  curiou»  issnuer. 

The  brachiura,  fhort  tailed,  or  fccond  variety  which 
Dr  Pallas  examined  in  his  travels,  it  reared  through- 
out all  the  north  of  Ruffia,  and  refcmUi-s  that  of 
Iceland  in  fixe,  tail,  and  coarfcncfi  of  fleece  ; but 
though  this  be  the  cafe  in  thefe  few  refpr^-,  yrt 
it  differs  from  it  in  a very  effential  charaffer,  that 
of  bvrnst  which  are  much  fmaltcr,  and  have  nuthing  of 
that  exuberance  whith  Buffon  snd  others  attribute  to 
the  (heep  of  that  tfland.  It  rcfcmbfei*  the  'X'fchtr- 
kxffun  Ihccp  in'the  form  of  it*  head,  flraight  upright 
ears,  and  in  tbkkncfs  of  fleece ; but  the  quality  ot  the 
tevo  fleeces  are  very  different,  this  variety  having 
woe!  alir.oll  as  coatfe  as  do,^*s  hair:  but  the  great 
diftinjuifhing  charade  r hclceecii  them  is  the  tail, 
which  is  alinoft  s quarter  of  a yird  (horter  than  that 
of  the  Tfcherkcffian.  The  ! rachiura,  or  fhort-tailed 
(hfcp,  is  reared  not  only  by  the  northern  Ruffians,  but 
likewife  by  the  Fio*  and  other  neighbouring  nations. 

5.  me  of  ibis  variety  have  been  tranfported  into  Sibe- 
ria, where  they  have  fnppontd  tlicmfelvei  ou  fume 
patluTcs,  thciigh  in  poor  condition  ; but  through  all 
the  fouthern  countries  they  arc  in  Ids  etiimatinn  than 
the  long-tailed  and  fat-tailed  varteries,  which  are  much  • 
fuperior  to  them  for  fixe,  fat,  ami  good  eating.  'I’Kc 
ewe  of  this  (hort-lailed  variety  couples  readily  with 
the  ram  of  the  ftealopyga  or  fal-taded  breed,  and 
produce*  an  ar.inia!  nol  Icr  and  larjer  thin  its  mother,  . 
with  a tail  fwellcd  at  the  bafe  with  fat,  but  meagre 
towards  the  end  like  that  of  the  mixed  !>ired,  w’hi  h 
makes  Dr  Pallu's  fatinb  .nnd  laft  variety  of  domeftjc 
ihccp.  The  rwc  aifb  couplet  clandcdlnely  with  the 
Z douicflic 


astopreferve  the  principal  breed*  vci^  diftinQ,  if  left  in  a ftatc  of  nature.  The  argali,  ftrong,  acfire, 
nimble,  delights  to  live  among  rock*  and  in"icctffiblc  pieces ; wdiile  the  large  flnggifh  hrectl  of  flicep,  fuch 
at  thofe  that  liavc  been  taken  into  kcep'ng  by  our  countryman  fiakcweil,  could  never  afernd  thefe  fteeps, 
but  -f«  well  caliulued  to  confume  the  produce  of  the  fertile  plains  j there  is  thercfoic  no  chance  that  thefe 
two  breeds  would  ever  iiUermingle,  if  left  entirely  to  thcmfclves.  The  laft  of  thefe  two  varieties  has  indee  1 
bten  long  domefticated  ty  man,  as  being  utterly  incapable  of  withdrawing  iiftlf  from  his  fw.iy.  though  the 
firft  ha*  been  able  to  preferve  its  independence  till  the  prefent  hour  in  fume  of  the  mountainous  and  Jeaft 
inhabited  drflritfls  on  the  globe.'*  He  ibco  00  to  mark  the  IcfTrr  difliafiious,  iu  which)  howevrr,  we 
cannot  follow  biio. 
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•Hi.  d«tneftic  he*^oat»  and  produce!  an  tnimtl  much  re* 

' ’ ' fcrablinjf  ihe  mother,  but  with  a Acece  of  wool  and 
hair.  This  tatter  ia  a faA  of  the  truth  of  ivhich  we 
have  feme  doubt.  The  Doctor  may  eafily  have  been 
mifled,  and  may  have  adopted  h'S  opinion,  merely  from 
the  (ha^i;y  appearance  of  the  Acccc  of  fome  breedi  of 
fheep«  which  much  refemblei  the  hiir  of  a ^oat ; but 
thefe  are  found  as  well  in  countries  where  no  ^oata 
exfd,  a*  in  thofe  where  they  abound.  1 he  faA  hat 
net  then,  we  iliink,  been  fufficiently  afeertained. 
This  variety  fupparts  extremely  welt  the  feverity  of  a 
northern  climate  j and  Dr  Pallas  douVtn  not  hut  it 
mi[^ht  paft  the  winter  ia  the  plaina  of  mounta  noui 
roithcm  countries  where  there  ii  not  mu  h fnow  ; 
nny,  he  even  thinks  it  mi^ht  augment  their  hardtnefs 
anJ  ftrenjth,  if  we  are  to  |tid^e  from  the  habiti 
and  treatment  of  the  Iceland  flocks,  fo  well  deferibed 
by  Anderfon  in  hia  account  of  that  ifltnd. 

Dr  Pallas  remarked,  that  on  mountainous  pafturea 
expofed  to  the  fun.  fneh  as  on  the  acclivity  of  the 
Oiirslic  chain,  the  Rufft**  or  fliort  tailed  (keep  were 
larjfer,  fatter,  and  hnd  a finer  fleece. 

Crofling  the  breed  with  the  Tfcherkeinan  or  long- 
tailed  Iheep  likewife  mends  both  the  ftaiure  and  fleece 
of  the  hrachtura;  whereas,  in  its  own  natural  flate, 
without  admixture  of  other  varieties  of  (heep,  it  is 
hut  fmall,  lean,  and  produces,  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Kiiflia,  a wool  fo  extremely  covfe  as  only  to  be  fit  for 
the  cloth  of  pcafants  in  a Oste  of  vnflalage. 

Whether  coarfenefs  of  wool  and  leannefs  be  indeed 
chara^eriAlcal  marks  of  this  fpectes,  ti,  we  think,  cx* 
tremely  doubtful : we  are  rather  inclined  to  conftder 
them  as  mere  accidental  differences. 

IhcDodor’s  third  variety,  ttr fittHopygOt  which  has 
• different  name  in  almoft  every  country  where  it  is 
rrared,  is  both  the  mofi  abundant  and  largefl  breed  of 
fheep  in  the  world.  It  is  reared  throughout  all  the 
ttmiperate  regions  of  Afia,  from  the  frontiers  of  £u* 
rope  to  thofe  of  China,  in  the  vaft  plains  of  Tartary. 
All  the  Nomade  hordes  of  Afii,  the  Turcomans,  Krr- 
^lilfc,  Calmucks,  a.d  Mongal  Tartars,  rear  It;  and 
indeed  ii  conlliiutes  theii  chief  riches,  the  number 
they  poffrfii  being  enormoui.  The  Perfians  alfo  rear 
it  in  al'undsnce  ; as  likewife  the  Hottentots,  at  v e art 
informed  by  KoP^ein  hiaTravels  tn  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ; whilft  Olbrck,  in  his  Journey  to  China,  affcris, 
that  the  fat  tailed  fheep  are  reared  through  that  «holt 
empire  WV  arc  told  alfo  by  Shaw  and  the  Abb^ 
Dcmanenl,  that  the  fame  breed  obtains  in  Syria, 
Mauritania,  and  the  other  regions  of  Africa,  under 
fumr  n odifications  of  form,  from  different  caufes ; fo 
th;)t  Dr  Pailai  thinks  there  is  frificient  evidence  that 
the  fle^itnpyga,  or  fat*rum;>ed  fheep,  is  the  iroft  uni* 
veifsl'y  reared  and  miiltiplird  of  any  breed  in  the 
world.  T he  flocks  of  all  the  Tartar  herdes  refemWe 
one  another  by  a large  yilhmtfh  muxzle,  the  upper 
jaw  often  proji  Aing  bevund  the  lower  ; by  long  hang* 
in^  cars  I bv  the  hoirs  of  the  adtilt  ram  being  large, 
fpirtl,  wrinkled,  rrgular,  and  bent  in  a lunar  form. 
Tfe  body  of  the  r.  m,  and  friretimts  of  il»c  ewr, 
fwells  gradually  with  fat  towards  the  poflerior* ; where 
a folid  mafs  of  fat  is  formcrl  on  tl;c  rump,  and  Falls 
ovet  the  rpus  in  place  of  a tail,  divided  into  two  hemi. 
fphercs,  which  Uikc  the  form  of  the  hips,  with  a little 
button  of  a tail  in  lliC  middle,  to  be  felt  with  the  finger. 
N. 


See  A fig.  \6.  plate  CCCLXXI.  The  sr  •ris* 

fat  rump,  which  is  made  up  of  this  oily  fpecies  of  fat, 
is  fo  very  large  as  to  incommode  the  animal  in  walk- 
ing ; but  when  the  fame  fhevp  are  carried  into  the  in- 
terior parts  of  Ruffia.  the  tail  lufes  half  its  fisc  and  • 
weight,  nay  fometimes  more,  from  a change  in  tbeir 
food  and  mode  of  life.  This  variety,  hefides  the 
charaAera  mentioned  above,  have  (lender  legs  in  pro- 
portion to  their  bodies,  a high  cheft,  large  hang- 
ing teflicles,  a Urge  prepuce,  and  tolerably  fine  wool 
mixed  with  hair.  Such  are  the  great  charaAe- 
riflic  marka  by  which  the  flocks  of  all  the  Tartar 
hordes  reftmble  one  another;  but  climate,  foil,  &e. 
produce  fome  fmall  difference  on  this  vsrietv,  whether 
reared  by  the  Tartar*  or  the  Ruffians,  in  the  weflem 
deferis  of  Great  Tartary,  frosn  the  river  Volga  to  the 
Irti(h,  aud  the  Aluic  chain  of  mountains.  In  all  that 
trsA  of  country,  the  pafturage  is  mnffly  arid  ; and  it 
abounds  in  acrid  and  liliaceous  plants  in  fpring,  whilft 
in  fumroer  it  produces,  at  lead  in  the  open  fpots  where 
fheep  delight  to  feed,  befidea  gramen,  bitter  and  aro- 
matic plants,  artemifia,  camphorofua,  and  many  fpeciea 
of  falfula,  af  ounding  in  juices  and  falca.  TTiere  ia 
likewife  found  everywhere  an  efflorefcencc  of  natron, 
with  fea  or  glaubers  fall  j nay,  even  the  waters  of 
the  defert  coniaia  in  general  the  fame  falta.  Now  it 
is  simoft  unneceffary  to  inform  European  fhepherds, 
that  fach  paflurage  has  the  tffcA  of  augmenting  the 
fize  of  fheep,  if  it  prod  aces  no  other  change  upon 
them  I fo  that  we  fee,  in  this  inflance,  how  fome  kind 
of  difference  may  arife  amongfi  fheep  of  the  fame 
breed  merely  from  accidental  caufes,  without  the  leaft 
admixture  of  heterogeneous  blood.  This  variety 
changes  greatly  in  ftce  and  in  other  incidental  clr* 
cumftances,  according  to  the  method  of  railing  or  of 
treating  them  in  different  places  and  by  different 
people. 

The  fourth  variety,  raifed  by  the  Bouchariao  Tar- 
tars and  Perfians  in  great  numbers,  Dr  PaUai  regards 
as  a mixed  breed,  arifing,  as  he  fuppolicf,  from  the 
union  of  the  firft  and  third  varieties,  t.  e.  of  the  long 
and  fat  tailed  fheep.  TTie  DoAor  does  not  think  that 
they  ever  atuin  to  ihe  fize  of  either  of  their  parents  ( 
though,  ■&  he  never  faw  any  full  grown,  he  does  not 
fpeok  pofitively  upon  the  fubjeA.  The  head  of  thU 
vatiety  is  like  that  of  the  Kirguife;  but  the  muzzle 
ia  (harper,  refcmbling  the  Indian  of  Buffon : the 
body  is  rather  froaller  than  that  of  the  Kirguife  (heep: 
the  eara  are  large  and  pcnrlant : they  have  a fmall 
iimpygium,  like  that  of  the  Tartar  (heep  on  the 
Jenify,  cfpeciiilly  when  begotten  by  a Kirguife  ram; 
but  in  general  they  have  a tai/  fat  and  broad  at  the 
bafe,  with  a long  naiiow  appendage,  which  refemblea 
the  tail  of  the  Tfcherkefltan  (beep.  I'hc  Boucharian 
Tartais  have  a very  vaiuaMc  traffic  with  the  furs  of 
(he  lambs  of  this  variety,  whiili  are  exquifitrly  fine 
and  beautiful.  Tin's  fame  variety  is  likewife  raifed  ia 
grrat  numbers  by  the  Perfians ; and  it  is  more  than 
probable,  if  wc  arc  to  ^;ivc  credit  to  authors  ancient 
aa<i  madern,  th.H  this  very  variety  obtains  in  Syria, 
Palefline,  and  divers  enuntties  of  Africa,  known  to 
them  by  the  name  of  owi  mnrrr,certat»  It  differs  ia 
.Ml  thofe  countries  fiom  the  fat.tnilcd,  or  (leatopyga  of 
P.!ilas,  in  haviiii;  a long  tAtl,  fat  and  broad  above, 
with  a long  narrow  appendage,  which  ii  cxaAly  the 
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Ofil.  trctt  mft»ketS  cHirt^^er  ibe  Boucb«ri«n  hrtii* 
riiny  telli  ui,  that  tKc  Syrian  fhrep  hare  long  fat 
uila,  and  cany  wool  i and  by  RulTcra  Bcrouot  of 
them,  ia  hia  Natural  HiHory  of  Aleppo,  they  rcfcmble 
the  Kirgulfe  Iherp  la  the  head,  face,  and  eari  Kang- 
log  on  the  chceka ; but  the  tail  ia  that  of  the 
Buticharian,  fat  above,  with  a long  lean  append* 
age.  He  alda»  tii^tt  they  are  co«ered  with  a feft 
wool,  which  la  another  trait  of  rcfemhlaoce  with  our 
prefent  variety;  and  that  they  weigh  rametimea 
poundi,  one  thinl  of  which  ia  the  weight  of  the  tail. 
Cefner,  in  Lia  work  on  quadrupeds,  telia  ui,  that  the 
Arah  Ihcep  of  Kay  have  nearly  the  fame  charaAeridic 
mirka,  efpecially  with  regard  to  the  tail. 

Shaw  relates  in  hia  Travels,  that  iheep  with  fuch  a 
compound  tall  are  common  in  Mauritania,  and  in  all 
the  £aft ; whUft  Kolbe  aifurea  us,  that  the  fheep 
which  arc  brought  on  hoard  the  fhips  at  the  Cape  of 
Coovl  Hope  hive  tails  weighing  or  30  pouoda, 
fit  above,  with  a bony  appendage  hanging  from  it ; 
and,  laflly,  the  Abhf  Demanent,  in  his  new  lliAory 
of  Africa,  fays,  that  flieep  are  found  In  Africa  covered 
with  wool,  and  with  fuch  1 rail  as  we  have  been  de- 
icribing  t w'hiUl  at  Cape  Guarda,  in  the  fouth  of 
Africa,  all  the  fheep  are  white,  with  rather  fmall  black 
beads,  otherwif.-  a large  handfome  breed,  with  broad 
iat  t^iia,  fix  or  eight  inches  long. 

The  Dodtor,  however,  does  not  entirely  clofe  his 
proofs  here  ; for  he  quotes  feveial  paflaget  from 
Mofcf  in  confirmation  of  wlut  he  h.:t  advanced,  v/n. 
that  the  Bouckarian  fheep  obtain  in  Syria,  Palefline, 
and  divers  countries  of  Afnca.  The  p^fTagea  he 
quotes  are  thefc  : 1 evitt  us  vlii.  2;.  ix  19.  But 
whether  thefeverfrs  prove  what  the  Du^or  has  quoted 
them  as  proving,  wc  will  not  de(<rmine 

1 hefc  arc  the  four  virieflei  which  Dr  Pallaa  faw 
and  exr'mined  in  bis  extenfive  tfAvds.  The  account 
is,  we  think,  curious ; to  natunrlilU  iotetefting  ; and 
to  farmers  it  may  be  ufcfil.  If  it  only  excite  further 
refrarch  and  minuter  inquiry,  it  wUI  anfwer  fome 
purpofe  Indeed,  the  man  of  fciencc  will  not  reft 
tatiifi.'d  with  .'hat  our  prefertbed  boon  Is  havd^r- 
minted  u»  to  bring  forward,  but  will  recur  to  (he  ori- 
ginil  work  of  the  learned  tethor  to  whom  wc'are 
pri  •■arily  indebted  for  the  above  account  We  refer 
fuch  readers,  then,  to  hia  Sfiki/fjia  Zoohgicat  fafdcuiut 
printed  at  Berlin  in  1776. 

It  miy  not  be  improper  to  deferibe  the  figures  of 
thefe  ftinr  varieties.  They  arc  all  contained  in  Plate 
CCCLXXl.  fig  16.  of  which  is  the  argali.  Fig.  17. 
is  a fide  and  back  view  ; letters  .An  of  the  ram  of 
the  deatopyga,  or  fat-nimped  variety,  in  its  grealeft 
purity  of  btceil,  as  obtaining  among  the  Kirgulfe  Tar* 
t>rs  iu  the  vsfi  plains  of  Southern  Tnrtary.  The  po* 
fition  of  the  animal  marked  with  a (hows  the  uropy* 
glum  or  fat  rump.  Letter  h is  a reprrfeniation  of  the 
bead  of  the  Came  animal,  %\ith  a couple  of  noncola 
hanging  from  the  acek,  called  by  the  Ruffian)  ter- 
ria//.  Letter  C ia  a drawing  of  another  Kirguife 
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ram  with  five  horna,  fhowiog  at  fsme  time  the  hanging 
pofition  of  the  ears  of  this  variety.  Fig.  18.  ;•  a " 
drawing  of  a dcg«ner.nte  breed  of  the  fteatopyga 
variety  of  fheep,  leaied  on  the  banks  of  the  Jenify 
and  Volga,  without  horns,  and  with  the  uropygium 
or  fat  rump  greatly  dimioilhed,  and  one  noncola. 

Letter  h (fig.  19.)  ta  a dnwing  of  a ram  of  the  fame 
variety  af  (Keep,  from  the  Hocks  of  the  Jenify  Kirguife, 
with  four  horus  fymmeirlcally  arranged  by  nature,  aa 
is  frequently  the  cafe  with  ttiis  breed. 

Ill  a fupplemrnt  to  his  article  Sheep,  Buffbn  has 
iHcie  words  rcfpecding  the  ftrepficeroi ; I here  give  ss 

figures,”  fays  the  Count  (fee  Titte  CCCLXXl.  above, 
fig  14.  and  15.)  “ of  a ram  and  ewe,  of  which  draw-P’^*"*' 
ings  were  lent  me  by  the  Ute  Mr  Coliofon,  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  under  the  names  of 
the  l^filachitut  ram  and  tnvt.  As  this  learned  natura* 
lifi  died  foon  afterwardr,  I could  not  difeover  whether 
thefe  (beep,  whofe  horns  are  extremely  different  from 
thofe  of  the  ordinary  kind,  be  common  in  Walachia, 
or  whether  they  arc  only  aa  accidental  variety  (o). 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  at  Deomark 
and  Norway,  the  fheep  are  not  good ; but,  to  improve 
the  breed,  rams  are  occafionally  imported  from  Eng- 
land. Iu  the  iflands  adjacent  to  Norway,  the  fheep 
remain  in  the  fields  during  the  whole  year;  and  they 
become  hrger  and  produce  finer  wool  than  thofe 
which  are  uuder  the  care  and  dircdlion  of  men.  It  ia 
alleged,  that  thofe  flieep  which  enjoy  perfert  liberty 
always  fleep,  during  the  night,  on  thit  fide  of  the 
ifl.ini  from  whence  the  wind  ia  to  blow  next  day. 

This  natural  indication  of  the  weather  is  cirelully  at- 
tended CO  by  the  marinris  * • Poq*o-^ 

“ The  rant,  rwei,  and  wedders  of  Iceland,  difTrrr'ddan'v 
chiefij  from  ours  by  having  larger  and  thicker  horns.  . 

Some  of  them  have  thrte,  four,  and  even  five  horns.*' ‘ 

But  this  pecuharity  of  haring  more  horns  thin  two, 
mufl  not  lx  confldcred  as  common  to  the  whole  race 

Ireland  dteep  ; for  in  a fl:H;k  «f  four  or  five  hun- 
dred, haroly  three  or  four  wedders  can  be  found  with 
four  or  five  horn«,  and  ibefe  are  feni  to  Copenhagen 
as  rarities.  As  a farther  proof  of  their  being  fcarce, 
they  give  a higher  price  in  Iceland  than  the  common 

. iWtCn. 

In  Spain  arvl  the  fouthem  parts  of  Europe, 
flocks  of  fheep  are  kept  in  (hades  or  Babies  during  the^"'”* 
night : but  in  Britain,  where  there  ts  now  no  danger^* 
from  wolves,  they  aic  allowed  to  remain  without,  both 
night  and  day;  which  makes  the  animals  more  heahhy, 
and  their  fldli  a more  wholcfome  food.  Dry  and  maun- 
Uinoui  grounds,  where  thyoie  and  (herp's  fefeue  grafs 
abound,  are  the  heft  for  tiie  pafturing  (heep. 

The  (heep  is  fubjrd  to  many  difeafea : tome  arifing 
from  infers  which  depofit  tbrir  eggs  in  different  parts 
of  the  a:umal:  others  are  caufed  by  their  being  kept 
in  wet  paftnres;  for  as  the  flieep  requires  but  little 
drink,  it  is  natorally  fond  of  a dry  foil  ’Phe  dropfy, 
vertigo  (thepradhp  of  the  Welfti),  the  phthifis,  jaun- 
dice, and  worim  in  the  liver,  annually  make  great  ha- 
4 C vock 


(a)  Dr  P.1IU1  thinks  it  very  probable  that  the  ftrepficeroa  variety  of  (heep  were  produced  by  propagating 
• particular  configuration  of  horns.  He  alludes  to  the  animal  which  BcUooiui  firft  difeovered  oo  Mount 
^ Crete,  and  which  he  fuppofiei  the  ftrepficeros  of  the  aideats. 
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0»Ji  vo<):  **Trong  our  flockt : for  the  firft  dircare»the  (hep- 
herd  finds  a remedy  by  turning  the  infeAed  into  fields 
of  broom  ; which  plant  has  been  aifo  found  to  be  very 
r ^ cfficacioiit  in  the  fame  difordcr  among  the  human  fpe- 
ctes. — The  fheep  is  alfo  infefied  by  difTerent  forts  of 
inrcft«:  like  the  horie,  it  hag  its  peculiar  afinis  or  gad* 
fly,  whi<  h depofiti  its  eggs  above  the  nofe  in  the  fron- 
tal finufi's  (fee  OisTRUs):  when  thofeturn  into  mag* 
gnts,  they  become  eictfUvely  painful,  and  caufe  thole 
violent  agitations  that  we  fo  often  fee  the  animal  in. 
The  Fiench  Ihcphcrds  make  a common  practice  of 
rafing  the  fhcep,  by  trepanning  and  taking  out  the 
maggot  i this  pra6^ice  U fometimes  ufed  by  the  Eng- 
lifh  ihepherds,  but  not  always  with  the  fame  fuccefs. 
Befides  thefe  infects,  the  fheep  is  troubled  with  a kind 
of  tick  and  loufe,  which  magpies  and  fiartings  contri- 
bute to  eafe  it  of,  by  lighting  on  its  back,  and  p'cklng 
the  in  feds  off. 

We  had  intended  to  have  introduced  into  thin  article 
fome  ohfervations  from  Prnn;nt  { but  it  has  already 
extended  beyond  its  jufi  limits,  and  we  dare  not  ven- 
ture to  extend  it  further.  Under  the  article  Woot, 
which  is  Intimately  conne^cd  with  the  prefent,  we 
may  prrhsps  have  an  opportunity  of  introduciag  fome 
additional  remarks  not  without  importance.  At  all 
events,  we  truii  by  that  lime  to  be  able  to  give  a fa- 
vourable report  of  that  truly  patriotic  fociety  which 
* has  bren  lately  infliluted  in  this  part  of  the  united 
kingdom  for  melior.'iting  the  breed  of  (htep,  and  in 
eoufeqiiencc  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  wo/.  From 
the  a^ive  and  indefatigable  exertions  of  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  baronet,  the  prefident  of  that  fociety,  we  have 
every  thing  to  hope  from  well  conduced  experiments, 
am!  nctHng  to  fear  from  groundlcfs  hypothefes. 

OUNCE,  a little  weight,  the  i6th  part  of  a pound 
avoi:dupois,  and  the  I2th  part  of  a pound  Troy.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  tfaria,  **  the  twelfth 
psrt  of  any  whole,”  called  at  ; particularly  in  geome* 
iiical  mrafures,  an  inch,  or  the  12th  part  of  a foot. 
See  Inch  and  As. 

Ounce,  in  zoology.  See  Felis. 

OVOLO,  or  Ovum,  in  archite^ure,  a round  mould- 
ing,  whnfe  proHIc  or  fwcep,  in  the  Ionic  and  Compo- 
flic  capitals,  is  ufually  a quadrant  of  a circle : whence 
it  is  alfo  commonly  caUed  the  quaritr-romd.  It  is 
ufually  cut  with  reprefenUtionsof  eggsand  anow*hesda 
or  anchors  placed  altrmately. 

OU-roEY.TSB,  a name  given  by  the  Cbincfe  to  a 
kind  of  nefls  made  by  certain  infers  upon  the  leaves 
and  branches  of  the  tree  called  Thefe  nefis 

are  much  ufed  in  dyeing,  and  the  phyficUns  cmplow 
them  for  during  many  dilleonpert.  Some  of  thefe 
neffs  were  brought  to  Europe,  and  put  into  the  bands 
of  the  celebrated  Mr  Gcoffroy.  ^ After  having  ex- 
amined them  with  the  utmoft  attention,  this  learned 
academiVian  thought  he  perceived  fome  conformity  in 
them  to  thofe  cxcrcfcenccs  which  grow  on  the  leaves 
of  the  elm,  and  which  the  vulgar  ceU  tlm-t/adJirt : he 
found  thefe  aeffi  fo  Iharp  and  allrin^at  to  the  tafie, 

. that  he  conOdered  them  as  far  fupenor  to  every  other 
fpecies  of  galls  ufed  by  the  dyers.  According  to  him, 
they  are  the  firoogeft  afliiagentt  exifting  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom. 

It  is  certain  that  there  is  a great  affinity  between 
the  ou  poey-tfe  and  the  clm*lUddert.  form  of 


both  is  uneqasl  and  irregular  1 they  are  covered  on  Ou*pMy» 
the  outfide  with  a fhort  down,  which  renders  them 
foft  to  the  touch : within  they  are  full  of  a whitifh-  **  . 
grey  dull,  in  which  may  be  obferved  the  dried  remains 
of  fmall  infefls,  without  difeovering  any  aperture  thro* 
which  they  might  have  psffcd.  Thefe  nefts  or  blad- 
ders harden  as  they  grow  old  ; and  their  fubflanccy 
which  appears  rermoiis,  becomes  brittle  and  tranfpa- 
rent ; however,  the  Chinefe  do  not  confider  the  ou- 
poey-tfe,  notwilhtlanding  their  refemblance  to  elm- 
bladders,  as  czcrefcenccs  of  the  tree  yen-fou-tfe,  upon 
which  they  are  found.  They  are  perfuadrd,  that  in- 
fc^  produce  a kind  of  wax,  and  conftruft  for  them- 
felvei  on  the  branches  and  leaves  of  this  tree  (the  fap 
of  which  is  proper  for  their  nouriihment)  little  re- 
treats, where  they  may  wait  for  the  time  of  their  me- 
tamorphofis,  or  at  lead  depofit  in  fifety  their  eggs, 
which  compofe  that  fine  dull  with  which  iheou-poey- 
tfe  are  filled.  Some  ot  the  ou-poey*tfa  are  as  large  ss 
one’s  fill ; but  thefe  are  rare,  and  are  generally  pro- 
duced by  a worm  of  extraordinary  ftreogth,  or  which 
has  affociated  with  another,  as  two  ulk*worms  are 
fumetimes  fecn  Ihut  up  in  the  feme  ball.  The  fmallell 
ou'poey.tfe  are  of  the  fixe  of  a chefout ; the  greater 
part  of  them  are  round  and  oblong;  but  the^  feldom 
refemble  one  another  entirely  in  their  exterior  confi- 
guration. At  firff,  they  are  of  a dark  green  colour, 
which  afterwards  changes  to  yellow ; and  the  hulk, 
though  pretty  firm,  becomes  then  very  brittle. 

The  Chinefe  pcafaats  colled  thefe  ou-pocy-tfe  be- 
fore the  firft  boar-frolls.  They  take  care  to  kill  the 
worm  inclofed  in  the  hulks,  and  to  expofe  them  for 
fome  time  to  the  ffcam  of  boiling  water.  Without 
this  precaution,  the  worm  might  Imn  break  through 
its  weak  prifon,  which  would  immediately  burll  and 
be  ufeiefe.  llie  ou-poey-tfe  are  ufed  at  Pekin  for 
giving  paper  a durable  and  deep-black  colour  1 ia  tbe^ 
provinces  af  Kiang-nan  and  Tche-kiang,  where  a great 
deal  of  beautiful  fattin  is  made,  they  are  employ^  for 
dyeing  the  filk  before  it  is  put  on  the  loom.  The 
Chinee  literati  alfo  blacken  their  beards  with  them 
whe^tbey  become  white. 

'The  medicinal  properties  of  the  ou*poe^fe  are  very 
numerous.  The  Cbincfe  phyficians  introduce  them 
into  the  compofitinn  of  many  of  their  remedies.  They 
recommend  them  for  ilopping  bloodlngs  of  every  kinds 
they  confijer  them  as  an  excellent  fpeciSc  for  caring 
inflammadoos  sad  ulcers,  and  for  countcrading  the 
effeds  of  poifon  t and  they  employ  them  with  fuc- 
cefs io  the  dropfy,  phthifii,  epilepfy,  catarrhs,  lick* 
oefs,  fluxioot  of  the  eyes  and  ears,  and  in  many  other 
diforders. 

GxKATRa  OUSE,  a river  which  rifes  near  Fitwctl  in 
Oxfordlbire,  and  proceeds  to  Buckingham,  Stony-Strat- 
ford,  and  Newport-Pagnel,  io  Buckinghamlhire;  from 
thence  it  proceeds  to  £^ford,  and  turning  noith-eaff  it 
paffes  on  to  Huntingdon  and  Ely,  till  at  length  it  ar- 
rives at  Lynn*  Regis  in  Norfolk,  and  falls  into  the  fea. 

It  is  navigable  to  (omc  difiance  above  Dowaham,  where- 
there  is  a good  harbour  for  barges;  and  a confiderablc 
trade  is  carried  on  by  it  to  Lynn  and  other  towns. 

Smai/rr  Ours,  rifes  in  Suffolk,  and,  feparating  that 
county  from  Norfolk  on  the  fouth  weft,  dlfcnargos 
itfelf  into  the  Great  Oufe  near  i>ownham.  There  ia 
ftill  another  of  the  feme  oamc  which  rifes  ia  the  well- 
7 Borth- 
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nertH*w«ft  fide  of  Vorkihire ; *nd  chiefly  nianing  to  doing  he  !i  guilty  of  murder,  unleti  it  happeaa  in  en* 

11  llie  fuuih-eaft,  at  length  fall*  into  the  Humber.  dearouring  to  apprehend  him  ; for  any  body  may  ar- 

Oati»vny.  OUSTER,  Or  DssrossESsioN,  in  law,  an  injury  reft  an  outlaw,  either  of  hri  own  head,  or  by  writ  or 

’ ' ’ which  Carrie*  with  it  the  amotion  of  poiTeflioQ ; for  warrant  of  (afiat  utla^atum^  in  order  to  bring  him  to 
by  mran*  of  it  the  wrong  doer  get*  into  the  adtual  ciecutioa. 

pofTc (lion  of  tl.e  land  or  hereditament,  and  obliges  him  If  after  outlawry,  in  civil  cafet,  the  defendant  pub* 
that  hath  a right  to  feek  a legal  remedy,  in  order  to  licly  appear,  be  i*  to  be  arrefted  by  a writ  of  capiat 
gain  poflefiion,  Cogetber  with  damage*.  Thil  oufter  atla^atumt  and  committed  till  the  outlawry  be  rerer- 
tnay  either  be  of  the  freehold  by  abatement,  intro-  fed ; which  revrrfal  may  be  had  by  the  defendant'# 
fion,  difleifin,  difeontinuance,  and  deforcement ; or  of  appearing  in  court  (and  in  the  kingVbench,  by  fend* 

chattels  real,  a*  an  eftate  by  ftatuie  merchant,  ftatute*  iiigao  attorney,  according  to  ftatute  4 and  5 W.  and 

iUple  or  elegir,  or  an  eftate  for  yeara.  M.  cap.  18.),  and  any  plaufible  ctrcumllance,  how- 

Ooirat  ie  Mam^  amovere  manum^  in  law,  denote*  a li*  ever  trifling,  ia  in  general  fuffident  to  reverfe  it } it 

▼ery  of  land*  out  of  the  king's  hands  t or  a judgment  btiog  confidered  only  as  a procefs  to  force  appear* 
given  for  him  that  traverfed,  or  fued,  a monfiram  k anct.  The  defendant  muft,  however,  pay  full  cofla, 
n!r*/V.  When  it  appeared,  upon  the  matter  being  dif*  and  muft  put  the  plaintiff  in  the  fame  condition  ai  if 
ctflied,  that  the  king  had  no  right  or  title  to  the  land  he  had  appeared  before  the  writ  of  ex^i  faaat  waa 
feiacd,  judgment  was  given  in  chancery,  that  the  king'*  awarded,  ft  ia  appointed  by  magna  charta,  that  no 
hand  be  amoved  ; and  oujier  4r  wda,  or  amaxcat  manam^  freeman  (hall  be  outlawed,  but  according  to  the  law  of 
vraa  therefore  awarded  to  the  efeheator,  to  reftore  the  the  land.  A minor  or  a woman  cannot  be  outlawed, 
land,  dec.  All  wardlhips,  liveries,  oujitr  k maiatf  dec.  In  Scotland  outlawry  anciently  took  place  in  the 
•re  now  taken  away  and  difeharged  by  ftatute  i a.  cafe  of  refufal  to  ftilfil  a civil  obligation,  as  well  as  La 
Car.  II.  criminal  cafet.  At  prefent,  however,  it  only  ukes 

OUSTIOUG,  a town  of  the  Ruflian  empire,  and  place  in  the  two  cafea  of  flying  from  a criminal  pro- 
capital of  a province  of  the  fam6i,name,  with  an  arch*  fccutloo,  and  of  appearing  in  court  attended  by  too 
bifhop's  fee  and  a caftle  ; fcated  on  the  river  Suchan,  great  a number  of  follower*.  But  the  defender,  upon 
cver-againft  the  month  of  the  Jug,  in  £.  Long.  43.  25.  appearing  at  any  diftance  of  time  and  aftcring  to  (land 
N.  Lat.6t.  48.  trial,  i*  intitlcd  dejurg  to  have  the  outlawry  reverfed, 

Ot'STiouG,aprovtnce  of  the  Rufhan  empire,  bound*  and  to  he  admitted  to  trial  accordintrly,  and  even  to 
cd  on  the  north  by  Dwina,  on  the  eaft  by  the  foreft  bail  if  the  ofience  he  bailable.  See  Waiva. 
of  Zirani,  on  the  fouth  by  Wologda,  and  on  the  weft  OVUM  anguinum.  See  AnGuihUM. 
hy  Cargapol  anj  Waga.  it  is  divided  into  two  part*  OUTWORKS,  in  fortification,  all  thofe  works 
by  the  river  Suchana;  i*  full  of  forefls;  and  the  rivets  made  without-fide  the  ditch  of  a fortified  place,  to  co* 
yield  plenty  of  fifh,  which  the  inhabitants  dry  in  the  ver  and  defend  it.  See  FoarmcATiON. 
fun,  and  which  make  their  principal  nourifliment,  OUZEL,  in  ornithology;  a fpecics  of  Mctacil* 

OUT-rosrs,  in  a military  feofe,  a body  of  men  ca. 
pofted  beyond  the  grand  guard;  called  as  be*  OWEN  (Thomas),  a judge  of  the  common* 

ing  the  rounds  or  limits  of  the  camp.  pleas,  fon  of  Richard  Owen,  Efq;  of  Condover  m 

OUTLAW,  fignifies  one  that  is  deprived  of  the  be*  Shroplhirc,  was  educated  at  Oaford,  and,  as  is  i(c* 
nefii  of  the  law,  and  therefore  held  to  be  out  of  the  nerally  fuppofed,  at  Chrift-church  college.  Having 
king's  proteAion.  taken  a degree  in  arts,  he  left  the  uoiverfity,  and 

Bra^on  aflerts,  that  an  outlaw  (orfeiu  all  he  has  1 entered  himfelf  of  Lincoln's  inn  in  London,  where 
and  thst,  from  the  time  of  his  outlawry,  he  wears  a in  procefs  of  time  he  became  an  eminent  counlcllor, 
wolf's  head  ; and  any  body  may  kill  him  with  impu-  In  1583  he  was  elcded  Lent-readertothat  fociety.  la 
Tiiiy,  efpecialiy  if  he  defend  himfelf  or  fly.  but  in  1590  he  was  made  ferjeant  at  law,  and  queen's  ferjeant 
Edward  III. *s  time  it  waa  refolved  by  the  judges,  that  foon  after.  He  arrived  at  length  at  the  dignity  of 
it  (hould  not  be  lawful  for  any  man,  bat  the  (hcriff  Judge  of  the  common-picas;  which  office  he  is  faid  to 
alone  (having  fufficient  warrant  for  it),  to  put  todemlh  have  executed,  durinj^  five  years,  with  great  abililiea 
a man  that  was  outlawed.  and  integrity.  He  ^ed  in  1 (9K  ; and  was  buried  on 

OUTLAWRY,  the  puni(hment  of  a perfon  who,  the  fouth  fide  of  the  choir  in  Wellminfter  abbey,  where 
being  called  into  law,  and  lawfully,  according  to  the  a monument  was  crewed  to  his  memory.  He  had  the 
ufual  forms  fought,  does  contemptuouOy  refule  to  ap*  reputation  of  a learned  man,  and  a patron  of  literature, 
pear.  He  was  the  author  of  " Kepcirt*  in  the  common  pleas 

The  effefl  of  being  outlawed  at  the  fuit  of  another,  wherein  are  many  choice  caica,  moil  uf  them  thorough- 
in  a civil  caufe,  ia  the  forfeiture  of  all  the  perfon'a  ly  argued  by  the  learned  ferjemnts,  and  after  argued 

foods  and  chattels  to  the  king,  and  the  profits  of  aind  refolved  by  the  grave  judge*  of  ihofe  times,  with 
is  land,  while  the  outlawry  remaioa  in  force.  If  in  many  cafea  wherein  the  difference  of  the  yearbook# 
trcifoo  or  felony,  all  the  L^da  and  tenement#  which  #re  reconciled  and  explained."  Lond.  1656,  folio, 
he  ha*  in  fee,  or  for  life,  and  all  his  goods  and  chattels  Owtn  (Dr  John),  an  eminent  and  learned  diflent- 
are  alfo  forfeited  : and  brfidcs  the  law  interprets  hit  ing  miniftcr,  was  bom  in  i6i6,  at  Hadham,  in  Ox- 
abfence.as  a fufficient  evidence  of  guilt  | and  without  ford(hire,  of  which  place  bis  father  was  vicar.  He 
requiring  farther  proof,  accounts  the  perfon  guilty  of  made  fuch  furprifiag  proficiency  in  learning,  that  at 
the  fad,  on  which  enfuea  comiptioa  of  blood,  &c.  twelve  years  of  age  be  was  admitted  into  Q^ueen’s* 
And  then,  according  to  Bradon,  he  may  periih  with-  college,  Oxford,  and  in  1655  was  made  mafler  of  arts; 
■out  law.  &c.  However,  to  avoid  iahumanity,  no  man  but  foon  after,  difapproving  the  new  regulations  made 
u intitlcd  to  kill  him  wantonly  or  wilfully;  but  in  fo  by  Archbiihop  Laud  their  chancellor,  with  which  he 
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^ refofol  to  comply » he  was  obltyedi  in  J637,  to  IrtTc  and  Dr  Bari 
ihe  univeHltr  I wheot  taking  order*,  he  het-ame  chaplain 
to  Sir  Robert  Dormer  of  Afeot  in  Oxfordshire,  and 
wa^  at  the  fame  time  tutor  to  hia  eUeft  Too.  He  waa 
afterwards  chaplain  to  John  Lord  Lorelace  of  Hurley 
in  Berklhire  { when  the  civil  war  broke  €>ut,  he 
openly  avowrl  the  caufe  of  the  parliament  t which 
W4t  fu  rdented  by  an  uncle,  who  had  intended  to 
leave  him  his  eftatc,  that  he  difearded  him,  and  left 
h to  another.  Yet  though  Lord  Lovelace  fided  with 
the  king,  he  treated  his  chaplain  with  great  civility  : 
hut  on  hit  going  to  join  the  royal  army,  Mr  Owen 
teeA^  to  London,  and  foon  after  joined  the  non-coii' 
formida  In  1641  he  pnbliihed  hia  book,  imitled,  /I 
Dtffhy  tf  j1nni»htni/mt  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
bis  future  advancement:  for  the  commiitte  for  purging 
the  church  of  fcandalouimintllenwere  lb  plcafed  with 
ft,  that  Mr  White  their  chairmaQ  fmt  him  a prefen* 
tation  of  the  living  of  Foniham  in  EiTea  t but  when 
he  had  been  there  about  a year  and  a half,  the  patron 
hearing  tliat  the  fequcAercd  incumbent  was  dead,  pre* 

/ented  another  to  the  living  t upon*which  the  earl  of 
Warwick  gave  Mr  Owen  thc*living  of  CoggeShal.  He 
had  not,  however,  lieen  long  at  that  town  before  he 
left  the  Prcfkyteriana ; and,  joining  the  Independents, 
formed  a church  there.  He  waa  now  fent  for  fcvcral 
times  to  preach  before  the  parliament ; and  among  the 
rell  on  the  28th  of  February  the  day  of  hu* 

tnili.:tion  for  Uic  mte  *ded  expedition  to  Ireland  Cr  nn* 
well,  who  was  prefent  at  this  bil  difeourfr,  and  had 
never  heard  him  before,  wa*  extremely  plcafrd  with  it, 
and  defired  his  company  into  Ireland,  and  thut  he  would 
Txfide  In  the  ct^lege  of  Dublin.  Thla  he  didt  but  re* 
turned  in  about  half  a year.  Soon  after  Cromwell  fent 
him  iuto  Scotland ; but  he  alfo  returned  from  thence 
after  about  half  a year'a  (lay  at  Edinburgh.  He  waa 
then  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Chrift  cburch,  Ox* 
fordt  whither  be  went  in  1651  ; and  Cromwell,  being 
now  chancellor  of  the  univerfjty,  nominated  him  bii 
vice-cbancellor.  Tbe  next  year  he  waa  created  doflor 
•f  divinity  by  diploma.  Dr  Owen  enjoyed  the  poll 
l>f  vice-clMOceUor  five  year*;  during  whii  h he  behaved 
with  the  greatrft  moderation  : for,  though  often  foli- 
vited,  he  never  molcfied  the  meeting  of  the  royalitla 
ftt  the  houfe  of  Dr  WiUia  the  pfayfician,  where  divine 
fervice  was  performed  according  to  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England  ; and  though  he  was  a coremifiion^ 
for  eje^ing  fcandalooi  miailtera,  he  frequently  over* 
ruled  hit  brethren  in  favour  of  chofr  royalid*  who  were 
ditlinguifhcd  hy  tbetr  meric.  At  tbe  death  of  Crom* 
well,  he  was  removed  from  tbe  vice*chanrelk>rfhip « 
and  ac  tlie  Reftomtion  was  eje^ed  from  hi«  deanery  of 
Chrift*churcb.  But  he  had  provided  hiinfelf  a com* 
fortabie  retreat  at  an  eflate  he  had  pnrehafed  at  Had* 
bam.  He  now  employed  himfelf  in  preaching  as  oft* 

On  fi  he  had  an  opportunity,  and  in  wricing  t>ook*; 

One  of  which,  intitlcd  Fiat  Lax,  falling  into  the  banda 
of  Lord  Ciatvadon,  he  was  fo  pWnfed  with  it,  or  (aa 
M (aid)  from  policy  pretended  to  be  fo,  that  he  (cut 
for  Dr  Owri>,  and  acknowledginji  the  fervice  he  had 
done  fey  it  to  the  Proteftanl  rrligioo,  offered  to  prefer 
him  in  the  church,  if  he  would  conform  ; but  he  de* 
fired  to  be  excufetl.*— -Hi*  moderation  drew  him  refpeti 
from  perfoni  of  oppofice  principles;  and  in  the  num. 
fjtt  of  hit  frteode  were  Dr  Wilkiot  bifhop  of  CheAer, 
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Wood,  after  ccnfotifig  him  in  many  refpeAa,  fays 
nevtnhelefs*  that,  **  to  fpcak  impartially,  he  wjs  a 
perfi^n  veil  (killed  in  thetonguea.  Rabbinical Icarniog, 
and  Jewilh  ritea  and  cutloms;  that  he  had  a great 
commaij-l  of  his  Engliih  pen,  and  waa  one  of  tl»e  gen* 
teeleA  and  faireA  writers  who  have  appeared  agaiaff 
the  church  of  England.’* 

OWHYHEE,  the  e.flrrnmoA,  and  by  far  the  larw 
geA,  of  the  Sandwi.  h iOands.  lugrcateA  length  from 
north  to  fouth  is  38;  leagues,  its  breadth  24,  and 
its  circumference  nearly  jto  EngliAi  mile*.  It  is  di* 
vided  into  fix  large  diAnds;  two  of  which  on  (he  north* 
caH  fide  arc  fcparaied  by  a mountain,  that  rifes  iq 
three  peaks,  which  is  perpetually  covered  with  foow, 
and  may  fee  fecn  clearly  at  40  leagues  diAance.  Ta 
the  north  of  tins  mountain,  the  coaA  confiiU  of  high 
and  Aecp  cliffs,  doun  which  fall  itvany  beautiful  caf* 
cades  of  water.  I'hc  whole  country  ii  covered  with 
cocoa  nut  and  bread  liuiMrccs.  'ihc  peaks  of  the 
mountain  on  the  noith-eaA  fide  appear  to  be  about 
half  a mile  in  height,  and  entirely  covered  with  foow. 

To  the  fouth  of  this  mountain,  the  coaA  prefents  a 
prufpc<H  of  the  molt  dreary  kind,  the  whole  country 
nppmting  to  hsve  undergone  a total  change  by  means 
or  fome  dreadful  cocivullion.  The  ground  it  every- 
where coveird  with  cinder*,  and  imerfcClcd  in  many 
places  witi)  black  Areaks,  which  hem  to  mark  the 
courfc  of  a lava  that  has  flowed  not  many  age*  fince 
from  the  mountain  to  tbe  Atorc  The  foutheta  pro* 
inontory  looks  like  the  mere  dreg*  of  a volcano.  The 
projecting  headland  is  compolcd  of  broken  and  craggy 
roejes,  piled  irregularly  upon  one  another,  and  teruu* 
sating  in  Aiarp  points ; yet,  amidA  theie  'uina,  there 
are  naany  pieces  of  rich  (oil,  wbich  are  carefully  laid 
out  in  plantation*,  and  tbe  neighbouriug  Tea  afford*,  a 
v«A  variety  of  excellent  fiih  : fo  that  this  quarter  ia 
much  better  inhabited  than  thofe  which  are  more  ver-- 
daiu.  The  field*  are  ioclofeJ  with  Aone  fencea,  and 
are  interfperfed  with  groves  of  cocoa  nut  treea.  We 
arc  tedd  imlced  by  fome  of  Cook’s  peupk*  who  walked 
througli  a confidcraMe  part  of  it,  that  they  did  not 
obfrrve  a (pot  oi  ground  that  was  fufceptiUe  of  im* 
provement  left  unpLnted  ; and  indeed  tbe  country,, 
from  their  accimni,  could  fcarcely  be  cultivated  to 
prater  advantage  ior  the  puipofc*  of  the  aative*. 

They  were  furjirifed  at  feeing  feveral  fields  of  bayf. 
art'  upon  their  inquiry,  to  what  particular  ufe  it  waa- 
applied,  they  were  informed,  that  it  waa  intended  to« 
cover  the  ground*  where  the  young  tan>  grew,  in  or** 
der  fo  preferve  them  fron.  being  Icorched  by  the  rayl 
of  the  fun.  They  oliferved  nmong  the  plantatinos  a. 
few  huts  Scattered  about,  which  afforded  occafionil. 
fhelter  to  the  labourer*;  hut  they  did  not  (ce  aay  vrU 
lagea  at  a greater  dilUnce  from  the  fca  tbxn  four  or' 
five  miles.  Near  one  of  them,  which  waa  fitu;ted 
about  four  mdet  from  the  bay,  they  d:rcovercd  a cave,, 
forty  fathom*  to  lcn,;th,  three  in  breadth,  and  of  the 
fisme  height,  it  was  open  at  each  end  ; its  Tides  wero 
fluted  as  if  wrought  with  a child  \ and  the  furfuce. 
was  glazed  over,  perhaps  by  the  action  of  fire.  There: 
are  fiippufed  to  be  on  thii  iflind  about  150,  co  ioha- 
biunu.  kM  loQg  a*,  the  same  of  Capuiu  Cook  (kail 
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0<rl7)te«.  be  r<mefnhered,  ibi'i  tfltnd  wili  oot  be  ferffotten  ; for  thii  occifion  ; but  it  is  likely  they  are  much  the  fame  Owhyfieti 
^ V he  here  fell  a ridim  to  a ftraoge  concateoatiuo  of  ai  tbofe  of  the  Friendly  aod  Society  Iflcs.  ’■  * 

cverta.  See  Cook.  **  Both  men  and  women  are  very  cleanly  ia  their 

We  have  the  following  acronnt  of  the  inha'jitanta  perfona  \ the  latter  wafh  their  whole  todies  in  frtlh 
of  thia  iH^ind  in  EUia'i  Authentic  Narrative,  &c.  water  twice  >nd  fomrtitnea  three  timea  a-day  $ but  the 
**  I'he  men  are  above  the  middle  fiae,  flout,  well  wcmcA  ol  Otaheitee  have  the  advantage  of  them  in  one 
made,  ami  flefhy,  bnt  not  f.'t.  Corpulency  ia  not  al«  point  of  cleanlincfs,  which  ia  eradicating  ihe  baira 
together  fo  gteat  a p<ik  of  diftindion  in  thefe  m in  Iron  under  the  arm-pita.  Thia  is  a cuflocn  we  ob» 
the  Society  Iflca ; and  talinefa,  for  whtch  the  Otihei  ferved  nowhere  tut  at  the  Society  Iflea. 
team  have  great  partiality,  ia  tlfo  overlcx>ked.  1 heir  **  There  are  no  people  in  the  world  who  indulge 
colour  ia  in  general  brown  olive.  The  women  are  in  themfclvet  more  in  their  fcorual  appetite  than  thefe: 
gtoeial  mafeuline.  though  thrre  are  fome  delicately  in  fad,  they  carry  it  to  a n>oft  fcandaioua  ami  fliame* 
made,  and  the  voice  of  them  all  is  fok  and  fcininiue.  ful  degree,  and  in  a manner  not  proper  to  be  men* 

The  hair  both  of  the  head  and  heard  is  Mack  ; that  tioned.  'J'he  Udiea  are  very  hviOi  ol  their  fevoun  t 
of  the  head  the  men  uear  in  the  form  of  a helmet,  but  ate  far  from  being  fo  mercenary  as  thofe  of  iho 
that  ia,  a hMig  frixaled  ridge  from  the  forehead  to  the  Friendly  or  Society  Iflcs,  ani  feme  of  tlieir  attach- 


neck,  the  Mei  being  much  fhorter.  n'hfs  faihion  leema 
to  ptcvail  only  among  the  principal  people,  that  of  the 
inferior  fort  being  of  an  equal  length  in  every  part. 
Mod  of  them  were  very  defirotta  of  parting  with  their 
bcarda,  which,  they  fard,  were  dlfapreeable  and  trou- 
Idefomc,  and  wetc  fond  of  biin<;  flmvei  by  ottr  people. 
Some  ol  the  pricfti  wore  their  beards  long,  and  would 


ments  fetmed  purely  the  effcfl  of  affc^ion.  'fhey  are- 
initiated  i:.lo  thia  way  of  life  at  a veiy  early  pexiod  $ 
we  faw  Come  who  could  not  be  more  than  ten  yeara 
old. 

**Therr  clothing confifta  of  cloth  of  different  kinds : 
that  worn  by  the  OR-n,  whkb  ia  called  marre^  ia  about 
half  a yard  wide,  and  four  yarda  long ; that  of  the  wo* 


not  on  any  account  part  w ith  them.  The  women  uear 
their  hair  long  before,  tut  very  fliort  teliind,  which  is 
not  the  mofl  becoming  mode  t and,  like  thole  of  the 
Vricndly  IlKs,  they  have  a way  of  rendering  it  ol  dif- 
ferent coloura.  red,  yellow,  and  brown.  The  fcatuiea 
of  loth  fexet  are  good,  and  we  faw  fome  of  the  fc* 


men,  three  quarters  of  a yard  wide,  and  of  the  fame 
length  aa  the  mess : thia  they  call  peh-aioinuas  they 
both  wear  it  round  their  middle,  but  the  men  pafs  it 
between  their  lega.  This  ia  the  general  drefa  of  both 
fexes  { but  the  iKtter  fort  fometimea  throw  a Urge 
piece  loofdy  over  their  fhouldera.  Betidca  ibemarro, - 


malea  who  might  really  be  tallrd  6nc  women.  'I  hcit  they  have  fcveral  other  kiiida  of  cloth,  which  derive 
teeth  ate  even  and  pcife^tly  w hite.  In  general,  they  their  oamca  cither  from  the  dtflcrrnt  ufea  they  are  ap* 
feem  to  be  very  heathy,  ani  we  obferved  fevctal  w.’)0  pUed  to,  or  thcir  different  texture  and  pattern  ; all, 
•pprareil  to  1 c of  great  age.  As  to  difeafes,  we  faw  however,  aa  far  aa  we  could  learn,  are  made  from  the 
none  who  laboured  under  any  during  our  flay  exrrpt  Cbir>efe  paper  muitxrry  tree.  I'he  pnncipal  of  thefe 
the  venereal  cempUint ; coughs  and  colda  indeed  were  it  the  c-^ppa,  which  ia  about  10  or  12  feet  long,  and 
pretty  general,  and  one  man  died.  From  what  we  nearly  aa  many  wide,  and  ia  thick  and  warm;  they 
eoukl  leiro  of  bit  diforder  from  the  oativxa,  it  waa  a wrap  themfelvca  up  in  this  when  they  retire  to  fleep. 
vaoleat  griping  or  colic.  They  have  another  kind,  which  ia  white,  and'  much 

**  Both  men  and  wumen  appeared  to  be  of  a good  thinner  ( tliia,  as  has  been  before  obferved,  they  throw 
difpofitioD,  and  behaved  to  each  other  with  the  tea-  loofely  over  ibeir  fhouldera  ; it  ia  fometimea  20  or  30 
dcred  regard  : when  they  did  fall  out.  which  fome-  yarda  long,  and  wide  in  proportioii.  The  marro  and 
ttmea  was  the  cafe,  occahoned  by  the  upfetbng  of  a pah-oouwa  'are  curioufly  painted  of  various  patterns* 
canoe,  or  fome  fuih  trifl'ng  accident,  they  only  fcol  J-  but  the  others  are  generally  white,  or  dyed  red,  black, 
cd  a little,  and  this  was  foun  over  and  forgotten.  We  and  yellow. 

never  faw  them  flrke  each  otlxr  upon  any  occafion.  **  1 he  principal  ornaments  of  the  men  are  the 
They  are  all  thieves,  from  the  aree  to  the  towtow,  feathiar-ca's  and  cloaks;  fome  of  the  latter  reachdown 
but  not  quite  fo  eipert  at  it  as  oor  Otaheitre  friends,  to  their  beeh,  sod  have  a mult  magnificent  appear- 
**  The  coflom  ol  taitow<ng  prevails  greatly  among  ance.  'i'bey  are  made  for  Ote  nyott  pirt  of  red  utd 
thefe  people,  hut  the  men  have  a mach  uiger  fhare  of  yeUow  feathers,  wliich  are  tied  upon  hoe  net  work, 
it  than  the  women:  many  (particularly  fome  of  tlie  The  caps  ar.  compofed  of  the  fame  kind  of  feathers, 
natives  of  Mow'wbce)  havr  one  half  their  body,  from  which  are  fometimes  intermixed  with  htaik;  they  arc 
head  to  foot,  marked  in  this  mannei,  which  gives  them  fecuml  upon  a kind  of  bafket-work,  made  iu  the  form 
a mofl  flrtktng  app<arance.  It  is  done  with  great  re-  of  a helmet.  Both  caps  and  cloaks  are  made  of  va- 
gnlarhy.  and  looks  remarkably  neat : fome  have  only  rious  patterns  and  fixes,  llic  cloaks  are  not  all  com* 
so  aim  marked  in  this  msnnrr,  others  a leg ; fume  pofed  of  the  fame  kini!  of  feathers,  but  arc  fometimea 


again  have  both  arm  andleg,  and  others  only  the  h^nd. 
The  women  aie  the  mofl  part  marked  upon  the  hand, 
and  fome  upon  the  tip  of  their  tongue  ; but  of  thefe 
we  faw  but  few.  Both  fexes  have  a particular  mark 
according  to  the  diflriA  in  which  they  live;  or  it  is 
lather  the  mark  of  the  aree,  or  principal  mun,  under 
whofe  jvrifdidion  they  more  immediately  are.  We 
■ever  faw  the  operation  of  tattowing  performed,  nor 
ewdd  we  procure.a  fight  of  the  infirusems  uied  upon 


varied  with  the  long  tail-feathera  ot  the  cock,  with  a 
border  of  yellow  or  red,  and  fometimes  with  thofe  of 
the  tropic  bird.  Both  caps  and  cloaks,  however,  are 
only  to  be  feeo  in  the  poffcl&ua  of  the  principal  people. 
They  hare  alfo  a kind  of  fly -flap,  made  of  a bunch  of 
feathers  fixed  to  the  end  of  a thin  piece  of  fmooth 
and  polifhed  wood  ; they  are  generally  made  the 
tail-feathers  of  the  cock,  but  the  better  fort  of  people 
have  theoi  of  the  tropic  bsrdrfeatberi,  or  thofe  belong* 
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#wkyhe«  in^  to  i bhck  tn4  yclli  v.'  Hr!  c«llc<l  mehtf.  The 
l[  handle  ii  very  frequently  of  one  of  the  bone*  of 

0»  >1  g.  j whom  they  have  killed  in 

’ battle,  curioufly  inUid  with  torto’fe  lhcll : thefe  they 
deem  very  valuable,  and  will  not  part  with  them  un- 
der a great  pn<  e Thia  ornament  ii  corumoa  to  the 
fuperiora  of  both  frxra. 

**  The  women  too  have  their  (hare  in  the  ornimew* 
til  way  : that  which  they  value  mull  i*  theorai.  Thia 
it  a kind  of  ruff  or  necklace,  made  of  red,  green,  hlaqk, 
and  yellow  feathers,  curioufly  put  together,  and  in 
moil  elegant  patterns,  which  really  do  honour  to  the 
fancy  of  the  ladies,  w'hofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  make  them. 
'I’hey  never  think  thcmfelvea  dreflVd  without  one  or 
two  of  thefc  round  their  necks,  and  thofe  who  can 
afford  it  wear  many.  Others  again  are  compofed  of 
finall  variegated  fheila, difpofed  in  a very  neat  manners 
and  fome  confid  of  fcvcral  row's  of  twided  hair,  with 
a piece  of  carved  wood  or  bene,  highly  polifhed,  the 
bottom  part  forming  a curve.  The  bigher^thc  qua- 
lity of  the  wearer,  the  greater  w the  fire  of  the  wood 
or  bone,  and  the  quantity  of  the  twilled  hair.  The 
next  thing  is  the  poo-remah  or  bracelet ; the  moft  va- 
luable are  made  of  boar's  Culht  fadeoed  together  lide 
by  hde  with  a piece  of  ffriiig,  by  means  of  a hole  drill- 
ed through  the  middle;  the  larger  the  tuOes,  the  great- 
er the  value.  Sometimes  two  fhclls  tied  round  the 
wrids  with  twilled  or  braided  hair,  ferve  the  pnrpofe  of 
bracelets;  but  even  in  this  cafe  they  (how  great  nice- 
ty, iKtng  particularly  careful  to  match  them  as  near  as 
poflible.  They  weie  prodigioully  fond  of  tkofe  we 
gave  them,  which  were  only  a few  beads,  fecured  by 
thread  upon  a drip  of  fcarlct  cloth,  and  made  to  but- 
ton roand  the  wrill.  So  much  did  they  at  firft  value 
them,  that  a fmall  hatchet  and  one  of  tbefe  would  pur- 
chafe  a hog,  which  without  it  could  not  have  ^cn 
bought  for  three  large  hatchets.  The  women  were 
perpetually  teaxtng  the  men  to  difpofc  of  their  various 
articles  for  thefe  bracelets ; at  lead  one  of  them  was 
always  to  make  a part  of  the  price.”  W.  Long.  1 56.  o. 
8.  Lat.  19.  38. 

OWL,  in  ornithology.  Sec  Sratx. 

OWLIKG,  fo  called  from  its  being  ufiiilly  carried 
on  in  the  night,  is  the  offence  of  iranfpoTtiog  wool  or 
ffieep  out  of  wis  kingdom,  to  the  detriment  o7  its  ftaple 
manufa^ure.  This  was  forbidden  at  common  law, 
and  more  paiticularly  by  Astute  11  £dw.  111.  c.  i. 
when  the  importance  of  our  woollen  msnufaflure  was 
firft  attended  to ; and  there  are  now  many  later  da- 
tutes  relating  to  this  offence,  the  moft  ufeful  and  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  tbefe  cnaCltd  in  the  reign  of  <^een 
Klizabcih,  and  fince.  The  ftatute  8 £liz.  c.  5.  makes 
the  tranfpoitatiou  of  live  ftiero,  or  embarking  tbcm  on 
board  any  (hip,  for  the  firft  offence  forfeiture  of  goods, 
and  imprifunment  for  a year,  and  that  at  the  end  of 
the  year  the  left  hand  (hall  be  cut  off  in  fome  public 
market,  and  (ball  be  there  nailed  up  in  the  opened 
place  i and  the  freond  offence  is  felony.  The  ftatutes 
13  Car.  11.  c.  <tx.  and  7 & 8 Will.  111.  c.  28.  make 
the  exportation  of  wool,  (beep,  or  fuller’s  earth,  liable 
to  pecuniary  penalties,  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  inte- 
reft  ufthe  (hip  and  cargo  by  theosmers,  if  privy  ; and 
confifeation  of  goods,  and  three  years  imprifonmeDt  to 
the  mailer  and  all  the  mariners.  And  the  ftatute  4 
Qco.  1.  c.  II.  {amended  and  farther  enforced  by  11 


Geo.  If.  e.  SI.  tm!  19  Geo.  H.  c.  34.),  makes  it 
tranfportation  for  feven  years,  if  the  penalties  be  not 

OXALIS,  wooDsotasi.!  A genus  of  the  peota- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  ihe  dccandria  clafs  of  planu; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  urxler  the  14th  or- 
der, Gmina/cj.  The  calya  is  pentaphyllous;  the  petals 
conne^ed  at  the  heels ; the  capfule  pentagonal,  and 
opening  at  the  angles.  Inhere  dre  fevto  facies;  of 
which  the  only  remarkable  is  the  acetofella,  or  common 
w oodforrel.  1 bis  grows  naturally  in  moift  (hady  woods, 
and  at  the  Gdes  of  hedges  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  and 
is  but  fcldom  admitted  into  gardens.  The  roots  arc 
corrpafed  of  many  fcaly  joints,  which  propagate  in 
greu  plenty.  The  leaves  arife  immediately  from  the 
root*  upon  Angle  long  foot-ftalks,  and  arc  compofed 
of  three  heart- fhaped  lobes.  They  are  gratefuUy 
acid,  and  of  ufc  in  the  feurvy  and  other  putrid  dtf- 
ordcfs. 

OXFORD,  the  capital  of  a county  of  the  fame  name 
in  England,  celebrated  for  its  univerfity,  and  pleafant- 
ly  fituatcd  in  a plain,  with  a fine  fruitful  country  ail 
around.  The  compofillon  of  the  name  is  obvious.  In 
the  Britifh  times  it  feems  to  have  been  a place  of  ftudy. 

**  The  wifdom  of  our  anceftor#  Camden),  as  ap- 
pears In  our  hiftory,  confecrated  even  in  the  Brilifti 
times  this  city  to  the  mufes,  tranftating  them  from 
GreekUde  (now  a fmall  town  in  Wilu)  hither,  as  tn 
a more  fruitful  nurfery.  For  Alexander  Necham  • * A AV 
writes,  * Italy  claims  fuperior  knowledge  of  civil  law  • tura  KtrmMp 
but  the  ftudy  of  divinity  and  the  liberal  arts  prove, 
that  the  univerfity  of  Paris  deferves  the  preference  of 
all  others.  Agreeable  alfoto  Merlin's  prophecy,  Wif- 
dom has  flourifhedat  the  Ford’ofOxen,  and  will  10  its 
due  time  pafs  over  allb  into  Ireland.'  But  in  the  fol- 
lowing Saxoo  age,  when  fo  many  critics  were  deftroy- 
ed,  it  underwent  the  common  fate,  and  for  a long 
while  was  famous  only  for  the  relicki  of  Fridefwide, 
who  was  ranked  among  the  faints  for  her  holy  life, 
meivly  beesufe  ftie  had  folcmnly  devoted  herfilf  to 
God  ; and  prince  Algar,  foliciting  her  in  marriage, 
waa  miraculoufty,  as  th^  fay,  deprived  of  bis  eye- 
fight.” 

Perhaps  the  following  additional  extraA  from  Cam- 
den will  be  more  to  the  purpofe  in  developing  the 
ancient  ftate  of  learning  in  this  city,  than  any  thing 
which  we  could  bring  forward  of  our  own.  **  When 
the  ftorm  of  the  Daoifti  war  was  over,  the  moft  reli- 
gious prince  Alfred*  reftored  their  retreats  to  the  long- • A.  0. 8S*. 
exiled  mufes,  by  founding  three  colleges,  one  for 
grammarians,  another  for  philofuphy,  and  a third  for 
divinity.  This  will  be  more  fully  explained  by  the  fol- 
lowing P«fftge  in  the  old  annals  of  the  New  Monaftery 
at  Wiocbefter.  ‘ In  the  year  of  our  Lord  806,  the 
fecond  year  of  the  arrival  of  St  Grimbald  in  Englan  !, 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford  was  begun  ; the  firft  who 
prefided  and  read  divinity  leAures  in  it  being  St  Neoth, 
an  abbot  and  able  divine ; and  St  Grimbald,  a moft 
eminent  profeffor  of  ibc  incomparable  fweetnefs  of  the 
facred  pages;  A(Tcr  the  monk,  an  excellent  fiholar, 
profefting  grammar  and  rhetoric  ; John  monk  o(  the 
church  of  St  David  giving  Icdures  in  logic,  mulic, 
and  arithmetic  ; and  John  the  monk,  colleague  of  St 
Grimbald,  a man  of  great  parts,  and  a uaivrrfal  febo- 
lar,  teaching  geometry  ami  xftronomy  before  the  moft 
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Oderd.  glonoQi  tn<(  inviacible  Ki'og  Alfred,  whofe  memoiy 
^ ' ' will  dwell  like  honey  in  the  mouth*  of  Soon  »*• 

ter,  u wt  hnd  in  an  etcellent  MS  of  the  faid  Aflcr, 
who  was  at  that  time  profcflbr  here,  * broke  out  a 
lhary  and  fata]  quarrel  between  GrymhoU  and  thofe 
rery  learned  men  whom  he  htd  brou;»hl  thither  with 
him,  and  the  old  fcholarc  whom  he  found  there  } who, 
rn  his  comin^*^,  unaoimouny  refufed  to  receive  the 
*•  rules,  methods,  ind  forms  oflcddutin^,  that  Grymbold 
introduced.  Three  years  had  palTed  without  any  |rrcat 
difference  between  them;  but  the  fecret  averlton  after* 
wards  broke  out  with  the  utmoft  violence.  In  order 
to  quell  it,  the  invincible  King  Alfred,  as  foon  as  he 
heard  of  it  fay  the  mefTages  and  complaiuts  from  Grym- 
b««ld*  went  in  perfon  to  Oxford  to  put  an  end  to  tlie 
difpute,  and  he  took  the  grcatcli  paint  to  hear  the 
caufes  and  complaints  on  both  Tides.  The  foundation 
ef  the  difference  was  this:  The  old  fcbolars  maintain* 
cd,  that  before  Grymbold  came  to  Oxford  learning 
had  flourifhed  there,  though  the  fcholats  at  that  time 
were  fewer  than  in  more  ancient  times,  the  ^-rcater 
part  being  driven  out  by  the  cruelty  and  oppreflion  of 
the  Pagans.  They  alfo  proved  and  (howed,  and  that 
by  the  undoubted  tefiimony  of  ancient  chronicles,  that 
the  ordinances  and  regoUtiona  of  the  pUcc  were  cUa- 
blifhed  by  certain  religious  and  learnt  men,  fuch  as 
GUdaa,  Mclkinus,  Ninuius,  Kentigrm,  and  others, 
wha  had  all  lived  to  a good  old  age  in  thefe  ftudies, 
having  fettled-mauers  there  in  peace  and  harmony  ; 
and  aifo  that  St  Cermanua  came  to  Oxford,  and  ftaid 
there  half  a year  in  his  journey  over  Britain  to  preach 
agatoft  the  Pelagian  hcrefies,  and  wonderfully  approved 
their  plan  and  inftitution.  The  king,  with  unheard* 
of  condefceofioD,  gave  both  parties  attentive  hearing, 
and  repeated  his  pious  and  fcafonahle  advice  to  main* 
tain  mutual  union  and  concord,  and  left  them  with  the 
profpeA  that  both  paitlea  would  follow  hit  advice  and 
embrace  his  Inftitutions.  But  Grymbold,  offended  at 
thia  proceeding,  immediately  retired  to  the  monaflery 
at  Winebefter  lately  found^  by  King  Alfred.  He 
alfo  caufed  his  tomb  to  be  removed  to  Winchefter,  in 
which  he  had  intended  to  lay  his  bones  when  his 
courfe  of  life  was  ended,  in  the  vault  under  the  chan* 
cel  of  St  Peter’s  church  at  Oxford,  which  church  him* 
felf  had  built  from  the  ground  of  Aone  polifhed  in  the 
moA  coAly  manner.* 

**  This  happy  rcAoration  of  learning  was  followed 
in  a few  years  by  varioua  calamities.  The  Danes  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  plundered  and  burnt  the  place  ; 
and  foon  after  Harold  Harefoot  praflifed  the  moft  In* 
human  barbarities  here  in  revenge  for  foroe  of  his  men 
who  were  killed  in  an  affray  ; fo  that  the  moA  melan* 
choly  remove  of  the  Audents  enfued,  and  the  univer* 
fity  remained  almoA  extinct,  a lamentable  fpe£^acle  till 
the  time  of  William  the  Norman.  Some  bavr  falfcly 
fuppofed  this  prince  took  the  city,  milled  by  a wrong 
reading  in  fome  copies  of  Ox^ma  for  £xonia.  At  that 
time,  nnwever,  it  was  the  feat  of  an  univeriity,  as  we 
learn  from  thefe  words  of  Ingulphus,  who  lived  at  that 
time.  * 1 Ingulphua  fettled  tirli  at  WcAminAer,  was 
afterwards  fent  to  Hudy  at  Oxford,  having  made  great- 
er proficiency  than  many  of  ray  own  age  in  AriAotle, 
Itc.*  What  we  call  an  utuvrrjitj^  they  in  that  age 
called  a Juiiy'*  Many  are  of  opinion  that  it  wai  de* 
fened  till  about  the  year  n 29,  and  that  thu  delation 
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was  in  confequence  of  its  having  hem  btfiegej  sml  0^f>rd. 
taken  by  William  tke  Conqueror.  About  this  year,’“  '* 
however,  Ro'  ert  Pulcn  hrgsn  to  re^d  Icdtires  in  divi- 
nity, or  (as  itl*  exprcfTcd  in  the  chronicle  of  Ofency 
abbey)  the  Holy  Scripture-,  which  ha*  fallen  into  nc- 
gledt  in  England  ; ar.d  iuch  wa?  the  refort  of  fluucnta 
to  it,  that  in  the  rei.rn  of  King  John  there  were  not 
fewer  thi»n  3000-  Robert  d’Oily,  a N'^rman,  to  whi  m 
William  the  Conqueror  had  given  thegreatef*.  part  uf 
it,  built  a caAie  on  the  weA  Tulc  in  icyi  ; ami  he  la 
alfo  fuppofed  to  have  furrounded  it  with  walls.  In  a 
paldce  built  by  hlenry  ].  was  bom  Richard  1.  com- 
monly called  Cmur  He  Lion.  About  the  tenth  of  King 
John,  there  happened  a quanrl  between  the  citizens 
and  Aurents;  iu  confequence  of  which  many  of  the 
latter  quitted  it,  but  returned  .ngain  a few  years  after- 
ward!!. Here  Henry  III.  held  a parliament  to  fettle 
the  dlAercnces  betwixt  him  and  his  barons ; when  he 
confirmed  the  privileges  granted  to  the  univerfity  by 
his  predeceAors,  and  added  others  of  his  own.  In  thia 
reign  the  fiudents  are  faid  to  hare  been  30,000,  who 
were  all  excommunicated  by  the  pope  for  Tome  rude- 
nefs  to  his  legate.  In  the  time  of  Duns  Scotui,  we 
are  told  that  30,000  fcholars  attended  his  lectures. 
Matthew  Paris  Aylcs  the  univcjfjty  of  Oxford,  * thC’ 
fcconl  fchool  of  the  church  after  Paris,  and  the  very 
foundation  of  the  church.*  The  popes  had  before 
thi<i  honoured  it  with  the  title  of  Vniverjity^  which 
tliey  had  conferred  by  their  decrees  on  no  other  hut 
that  of  Paris,  iliii  of  Oxford,  and  thofe  of  Bologna 
and  Salsmanca.  It  was  decr^  in  the  cenincil  of  Vi- 
enne, that  * fchools  for  the  Audy  of  the  Hebrew,  A- 
rabic,  and  Chaldee  languages,  Ihould  be  ercfiled  in  the 
Audits  of  Paris,  Oxford,  Bologna,  and  Salamanca  (aa 
the  moA  confi  lerable),  that  tne  knowledge  of  thefe 
language*  might  prevail  by  their  being  thui  taught  \ 
and  that  Catholic  perfons  bc.cbofeo,  fufficiently  verfed 
therein,  two  in  each  language.  For  tbofe  in  Oxford, 
the  biihops,  monaAcries,  chapters,  convents,  colleges, 
exempt  and  not  exempt;  and  the  remora  of  churchea 
throughout  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales, were 
to  provide  a competent  malntcDance.*'  In  Edw.  lll.’a 
time,  the  fcholars  were  fplit  into  two  fafHons,  call- 
ed the  northern  and  fonthern  men;  a divifion  which  was 
attended  with  many  diforders  and  much  violence,  but  in 
a Amrt  time  concord  and  harmony  again  prevailed. 

As  colleges  began  about  this  time  to  be  fouruled 
and  endowed,  we  A»aU  heie  prefent  our  readers  with 
a liA  of  them,  together  with  the  time  when,  and  the 
perfons  by  whom,  they  were  founded. 

Univisfi  y. 

Baliol. 


Kingj  rrint- 
AUrcT 


Merton. 

Oriel. 

Exeter. 

t^cens. 

New  College. 

Lir.colo. 

Atl-Souls. 

Magdalen. 

Brazea.N(ifiu 


FtmmJttu 

Kina  Alfrerl. 

P'ofs’ci.l*''"'’  ‘“'"'I 

tWaltrr  Merton,  lord  chancellor?  , 


Edward  {.  - 


2 sud  hiO>op  of  Rocheftcr. 

Edward  II. 

Walter  Staj»1rton,b»ftiop. 

Rt  bert  hgtei>firld,  B.  O. 
t William  of  Wi.'khazD.  hifhop  oT^ 

2 Winebefler,  lord  choncelinr. 
t Richard  fjcming,  Ulhop  ef  Lia-^ 

( COiJU  ^ 

5 Hush  Chichclcy,  archbilhop  of?  vi 

i CameriniTT.  J Henry  Vf. 

t William  Wa.nRarC  hininpofWin-7  u t», 

1 chefttr.  1.  ri  tUnwllw.  S 

5 William  Smith,  hifhoi*  c.f  Lincolo,?  ,,,,, 

i aiMi-lliatacd  Sutton,  Efq;  ] ' 

Caiyu». 


E-lw.  II, 
Edw.  If. 
£dw.m. 

’ mw.  Ilf. 

[ Henry  VI. 
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CtOffH-  rtlpu, 

r*  „ ,'u  *ft*  ^Richard  F-  »,  btihop  cf  W^r.che-7  t,  «,,, 

Chr.ft  Chuicli.  I Hm.vni. 

lilfliif.  Sir/rhon  a«  Prpe.  M>ry, 

Sr  Ioh»  “'j 

Qiifcn  EKxabstK 

Nich  'a«An>l  0»rr>ihp  WAiiham.  J«me«i. 


Jcfut. 

Wirfh 


Pem^r  rke. 

■\V  fcefter  wa» 
dowrd  bjr  %■ 


I" 


Th'tma*  t’Dalr.  fru  and  i>r7  . , 

KIchMd  Whitwick.  5 

led  GUtufJi*r-ijU  till  Ss'rlft  that  it  wa»  en* 
i'buma*  Coke,  and  made  coHe^late. 

Hdnf.  rJ  wa«  Htrt  ltU  till  1740,  ihu  it  was  c c^ed  into  s col 
icj>e  by  Ur  Richard  Neoton. 


AU  thefc  are  richly  endowed*  and  hare  fine  jpirdent* 
libraries,  chapels,  5cc.  I'he  halls  tn  which  ihe  ftu- 
denis  maintain  themfcives,  except  a few  that  hare  ex* 
hihitioni,are  thefe:  Si  Edmund's,  belonging  to  Queen’s 
coUct^e : Magdalen,  to  Magdalen  college;  St  A1* 
ban’s  to  Mrrton  ; St  Mary’s,  tn  Oriil  { Netr>lnn,  to 
Nevr  college  Several  perfons  h:.vc  l>eeD  great  bene- 
fiflori  to  particular  coUegts.  as  Dr  Ratoliffe  to  Unt- 
verGty  college  ; Colonel  Codiiogton  and  Dr  Clarke, 
to  AibfouU  i Queen  Caroline,  to  Queen’s ; the  before- 
mentioned  Dr^arke  and  Mrs  Eaton,  to  Worcefter; 
Dr  Wake,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  to  Chrill  c^ich. 
The  mntl  coniidetabU  of  thefe  colleges  are  Magdalen's 
and  Chrift  church,  which  ire  as  nrble  foundations  as 
any  in  the  world  The  church  of  the  latter  is  the  ca- 
thedral,  and  has  a dean,  ci^^bt  canons,  eight  chaplains, 
eight  fingiug  men,  right  chorifters,  a teacher  of  mu- 
fic,  and  an  organift  Each  of  the  colleges  h.*s  its  v». 
liter  appointed  by  its  natiites,  excrpt  Cbiin-churcb, 
which  IS  fubjed  to  the  vifilitlon  ol  the  Sovereign  alune. 
The  other  rimaikable  buildings  bclongin?  to  the  uni- 
verfily  are,  firll,  the  puhlir  f hotds ; fecon<!ly,  the  Bod- 
leian or  public  libnry  : ihtrdly  R itcblfe’s  library,  a 
noG  elegint  llru^urc,  for  lutlling  and  funiilhing 
which,  DrRr.tcHffelcft  .^o.oc-ol  ; fourthly,  the  theatre, 
built  by  Sbel  lua,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  ; fifthly, 
the  mufeura  in  which  is  an  ela’  oratory  and  a repofi- 
(ory  for  n'.tural  and  artificial  rarities  and  antiquities; 
fiithly.  ihr  Clarendon  printing  houfe,  fo  called,  be- 
caufe  it  w it  built  partly  with  the  money  arillng  to 
the  univerfily  by  the  fale  of  Lord  C brendon’i  Kiflory. 
To  the  feuth  of  Magdalen  college  lies  the  phyfic  gar- 
den, indituted  by  the  IC^rl  of  Danbv,  and  much  im- 
prosed  by  Dr  Slurrard.  It  contains  five  acres,  in 
which  13  a compl-le  fen’es  of  fui-h  plant*  a*  grow  natu- 
rally, difpv^fcd  in  their  refpc^live  claffcs  ; together  with 
two  neat  and  convenient  green-houfes,  do  ked  with  a 
valuable  ctdieflion  of  exotics,  and  a hot-houfe,  where 
various  plnnis  * fought  from  the  warmer  climatci  are 
raTed.  I he  u liole  b^Hy  of  tlit  univerfity,  including 
profvfrois,  fc!)ow<,  and  tiudent*  of  ill  forts,  exceeds 
JDOO.  Ea  h college  ha*  its  particular  Aatutes  and 
rules  for  government.  Tficre  are  four  term*  in  the 
rear  fur  pu'  lit!  exrrcifts,  dec.  and  particular  d^ys  and 
hours  for  jnibhc  Ic  tiircs  by  the  feveral  profefTorj  T!ic 
Hinivrrfity  is  governed  by  a c-'ancellor,  high  fteward, 
vice  chinceUor,  two  prodlois,  a public  orator  (fee  Pu- 
Hu  Oe.vTo«)i  a keeper  of  the  archives,  a rtgiflcr, 
three  cfquire  beadles,  and  three  yeomen  bca  lies.  As 
to  the  city,  it  has  had  the  fame  privileges  granted  to 
it  a<  London,  pt‘.rticularly  an  exeroptiun  from  toll  all 
erver  England,  it  was  made  an  cpifcopal  fee  ia  154I1 
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when  Robert  King,  the  lift  abbot  of  Ofener,  wt« 
ele^ed  Biihop.  It  is  governed  by  a mayor,  high-fiew- 
trd,  recortier,  four  al.lermen,  eight  .rftidaats,  two 
baililFi,  a town-clerk,  two  chamberluns,  all  that 
have  borne  the  office  of  bailiff  and  chamberlain,  and 
twenty-four  conwnon  couocil  men  : but  thefe  are  fub* 
jcA  to  the  chancclb  r or  vice-chancellor  of  the  uni« 
verfity  in  all  affiirs  of  moment ; and  not  only  the  may- 
or, but  the  principal  citiAcns,  and  fhcriff  of  the  coun- 
ty, take  an  o-nh  to  m*intain  the  privileges  of  the  uni* 
verfity.  The  city,  including  I he  colleges,  is  a place  of 
coofideraHe  magnitude,  having  13  pariih  cbiircbes^ 
befidra  the  cathedral,  well  built,  clc-tn,  and  regular. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  town  from  the  Woodftock  ;«nd 
Banbury  roads,  a neat  hofpital  hath  been  lately  creft- 
ed  by  the  ,truRee$  of  Dr  Ratcliffe’a  benrfadlioD,  out 
of  the  furpluH  money  remaining  after  defraying  the 
expence  of  his  library.  The  male  line  of  the  tanuly  of 
Vere,  to  whum  the  city  had  given  the  title  of  earl  for 
500  years,  hiiling  in  Aubrey  de  Vere,  who  w*.t  twen- 
tieth earl.  Queen  Anne  conferred  the  title  upon  Rolxrt 
Harley,  a defeendaat  of  the  Veres,  in  whofe  family  it 
ffill  coatinuea.  I'he  chief  tra 't  of  the  city  is  in  malt, 
conveyed  in  barges  to  London  It  isimpoflible,  in  the 
narrow  bounds  ncceffarily  preferibrd  to  this  article,  to 
give  fe  particular  an  account  of  this  celebrated  place 
as  its  importance  demands : but  we  (hull  refer  our 
icadtra  to  the  article  UNivsaiiTT,  when  this  femi- 
nary,  amongd  otbera,  (hall  be  more  w.rticuUrly  de* 
feribe  1. 

OXFORDSHIRE,  which  made  part  of  theterti* 
tory  of  the  ancient  Dolfum,  a county  of  England* 
bounded  on  the  well  by  Gluucdltrlbire  ; on  thefinitb, 
where  it  is  broadefi,  the  river  Ifis  divides  it  from  Berk- 
(h  re  ; on  the  call,  it  is  l>ounJed  by  Buckinghamihires 
and  on  the  north,  where  it  trrminarea  in  a narrow 
point,  it  hat  on  the  one  fi  !c  Nurthamptunih  re,  and 
on  ihe  other  Warwickfhtrr.  It  extends  (cmilc*  from 
north  to  fouth,  at>d  3$  from  call  to  weft,  making 
about  130  in  circumterenee ; within  which  sre  con- 
tained one  city,  15  market *towna.  280  p.-rWhes,  14 
hunilred*  534,000  aires,  a>:d  about  ii(;.,oOv  fouls. 
The  air  is  (wcet  and  plealant,  and  the  foil  rich  and 
fertile-  The  lower  parts  confitl  of  meadows  and  corn- 
fields, and  the  higher  were  c><vercd  with  woods  till  the 
civil  wars;  in  wliich  they  were  fo  entirely  dedroyed, 
that  wood  is  now  extremely  fcarce  and  dear,  except  in 
what  is  called  the  chiltcrn,  and  fo  is  coal;  of  confe- 
qucnce  fuel  bears  an  exorbitant  price.  The  county  it 
extremely  well  watered  ; for  hefidrs  the  Ifis,  Tarac, 
Cherwell,  Kveniode,  and  Wiodrulh,  there  is  a great 
number  of  leffer  rivers  and  brooka.  One  of  the  four 
great  Roman  ways  p.  ffes  quite  thro^thu  county,  enter- 
ing at  the  (ari/h  of  Chinner,  and  going  out  at  that  of 
Goring.  *rherc  ia  another  l<  fTcr  oar,  that  extends  be- 
tween Colobrook  and  Wallinford,  called  GremtJM<.  The 
county  fends  nine  mcm^  ets  to  parliament,  viz.  two  fur 
the  fhite,  two  fur  the  city,  two  for  the  univerfity,  two 
for  new  Woodftuck,  and  00c  for  Baniiury. 

OXGANG,  or  OzcATr,  is  generally  taken,  in  our 
old  law-b-auk*.  for  15  acres,  or  as  much  ground  as  a 
fingle  ox  can  plough  in  a year. 

OXUCI  iE,  in  natural  biftery,  the  name  of  a ge* 
ous  of  loflUs  ot  the  cbfs  or  feienitw,  hut  of  the  colum- 
oar*  not  the  rhonboidaJ,  kind.  Of  thia  genua  there  are 
& only 


Otfjrd* 
fiu  e 

If 

Ow'm. 
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Of**  onl^  two  known  Tpecfet:  i.  A 6ne  kind  with  thin 
* II  flakes  and  tnnfvrrrc  hlamcnts,  found  in  the  cUycf 
, banks  of  ihe  river  Ncn,  near  Peterborough  in  North- 

* atnptnnfhire  ; and,  3.  A doll  kind  with  thkk  pUte* 
and  ioncitudinal  hlamcuti.  This  is  not  uncommon  in 
Yorkihire,  and  lies  foaietnnea  In  a yellow  and  Tome* 
times  in  a blue  clTy. 

, OXUS,  or  JiHUK,  a river  of  Afn,  much 

taken  notice  of  in  ancient  hi{lories»  but  does  not  rife 
in  the  north  of  India,  as  moft  wrilcrs  alSrin  ; for, 
•ccording  to  the  beft  and  htcA  maps  made  by  thofe 
who  have  beenppon  the  fpot,  it  ran  a courfe  of  about 
a6o  miles  |from  the  Cafpian  Sea  to  the  lake  Aral, 
whofe  diraenAons  have  lately  been  difeovered,  and 
ia  hut  very  lately  known  to  the  Luropeans  t but,  aa 
it  paflei  through  a defert  country  abounding  with 
6nds,  the  inhabitants  fo  diverted  its  courfe,  that  the 
old  channel  can  hardly  be  difeovered. 

OXYCRATE,  in  pharmacy,  a miatitrc  of  vinegar 
tod  water,  proper  to  alTiiai'e,  cool,  and  refrclh.  The 
afual  proportion  is  one  fpoonful  of  vinegar  to  Ave  or 
fix  fpnonfula  of  water. 

OXVD,  ia  the  term  ufcJ  in  the  new  chemical  no* 
Benclature  to  exprefa  a very  numerous  clafs  of  bodies 
fonned  by  the  union  of  certain  bafrs  with  a fmallcr 
proportion  of  oxygene  than  what  is  neceffary  for  their 
eonverfion  into  acids.  (See  OxyceNX^.  Tlie  moft  re- 
markable of  thefe  bodies  arc  what  were  formerly  call- 
ed metallic  calces,  and  have  for  their  bafe  fome  me- 
Ullic  fubfiance.  It  is  Tn  this  date  that  metals  are  con- 
tained in  their  ores,  from  which  they  are  extracted, 
and  converted  into  the  regulinc  or  fnetallic  form,  by 
the  procefs  called  reJuOitm.  Metals  are  converted  in- 
to oxyds  by  coOibuAion,  and  by  folutlon  in  acids ; and 
many  of  them  alTuroe  this  form  from  tht  adlion  pf  the 
atmofphcre  alone,  but  more  readily  when  this  is  af- 
fiiled  by  moifture.  During  their converfion  into  bxyds, 
metaU  lofe  their  fplendor,  and,  acquiring  a confider* 
able  incrcafe  of  abfalute  weight,  put  on  an  earthy, 
pulverulent  appearance.  It  has  of  late  been  fuppof^ 
that  all  earths  are  metallic  oxyJs,  and  that  all  of  them 
would  be  capable  of  reduAiun,  were  we  poflefTed  of 
any  body  for  which  oxygene  bad  a Wronger  ekdive 
attra^lion  than  that  by  which  It  ii  kept  in  conjunc- 
tion wnth  the  bafea  of  thele  fuppofed  uxyda.  fiut  this 
opinion,  being  perfe^y  iinfupportcd  by  experiment, 
cannot  lie  admitted  in  a Science  which,  like  the  che 
miftiy  of  the  piefent  day,  afpirea  to  demonftration. 

The  term  oxyd,  however,  ia  not  confined  to  the 
combinations  of  metals  wirh  oxygene,  but  expreflea 
that  Aril  degree  of  oxygenation  In  all  bodies  which, 
without  converting  them  into  acids,  caufes  them  to 
approach  to  the  nature  of  falti  | and  of  thefe  tlKre  is  a 
prodigious  variety  ^ as  the  oxyd  of  phofphorus,  wliich 
is  the  white  concrete  Aibftance  into  which  that  body 
is  converted  combuftion ; tbc  oxyd  of  azote,  or 
aitrous  air  of  Dr  Prietlley  \ and  a great  many  others. 
IdoA  of  the  oxyda  from  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
doms have  hafes  compounded  of  different  fimpk  com- 
'buftible  bodies.  Thus  fngar,  all  the  gums,  mucu«, 
and  flarch,  are  vegetable  oxyds  \ the  ^fet  of  which 
arc  bydrogenc  and  carboone,  combined  in  various  pro- 
portions. We  And  accordingly,  that  all  lbefe<  bodies 
are,  by  farther  additions  of  oxygene,  convertible  into 
acids : and  it  is  pobabie  that  thefe  adds  difier  from 
VoL.XIlI.  fanD. 


each  other  only  In  the  proportion  of  the  hydrogene  0jyd4ti<iB| 
and  ctrbonne  in  their  bafea.  The  bafei  rd*  the  animal 
oxyds  are  ft  ill  moie  complicated  ; all,  or  moft  of  tliem,  ~ ' 
cmiAfting  of  various  combinations  of  azote,  phof- 
phorui,  hydrotrcnc,  carbonne,  and  fulphur.  See 
Calx,  CHKMtsTxv,  and  Tabus  of  Chsmical  no 

MCnCLATUAt. 

OXYDATION,  ia  a terra  employed  by  the  l.tcr 
chemitla  to  exprefs  the  procefs  by  which  bodies  are 
converted  into  oxyds ; an.1  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands 
to  be  exsdiT  Amthr  to  comhuftioo.  The. nature  of 
this  procefv  has  been  much  d fputedf  and  the  qiicftioa 
on  this  fubje^  tnvulves  in  itfcU  great  part  of  the  con- 
Iroverfy  between  the  follower*  of  the  immortal  StaM 
and  the  juftly  celebrated  I.avoificr,  the  founder*  of 
the  phlogiilic  and  antiphlogiilic  theories,  which  have 
for  fome  years  divid'd  the  chemical  world.  A view 
of  this  quedion,  fufficiemly  ditiin<Ef,  may  be  taken 
from  tbc  cafe  of  metala  and  their  oxyds.  VrtaUic 
calces  (oxyd*  fay  the  phlogiftiani)  are  Umpk  bodies, 
which,  when  united  with  phlogifton,  fi>rm  metals. 

The  procefs  of  rcthttHon  cootills  in  expoAng  the  ores 
of  metaK  to  an  iotenfe  beat  In  contad  with  fume 
rnflammabk  boiiy,  moft  commonly  charcoal.  Du- 
ring this  operation,  fay  they,  the  charcoal  being  in- 
flamed, parts  with  itsphlogillon,  which  is  immediately 
abforbed  by  the  calx,  and  a metal  is  formed.  Ea- 
voiAcr  and  hi*  fuUuwcrs,  on  the  contrary,  contend  that 
metals  are  Ampk  bodies ; but  that  in  the  ftate  of 
oxyds,  that  is,  as  they  comitionly  exift  in  their  ores, 
they  arc  combined  with  nxygenr.  Eut  a*  r>xyrcne  at 
a high  temperature  is  more  ftrongly  attraiiled  by  char- 
coal than  by  moft  mi.aU,  during  the  procefs  of  re- 
du£Uoa  the  oxyd  is  decompounded,  and  the  oxygene 
unites  with  the  charcoal  to  form  carbonic  acid,  leaving 
the  regulu*  or  metal  free.  On  this  point  hipges  the 
great  qaeftio!!,  the  decifion  of  which  mult  inMerlally 
aftfccl  almoft  every  part  of  cbemicil  theory.  With- 
out prefuming  to  decide  between  thefe  two  opinions, 
t)>e  former  of  which  is  ftiU  fupported  by  one  or  two 
cheraifts  of  the  Aril  rank,  we  agree  with  Dr  Black 
in  thinking  that,  though  there  ftill  remain  a few  fa^s 
which  have  not  been  thoroughly  explained  on  anti- 
phlogiftic  principles,  this  theory  is  much  more  Ample, 
and  letter  fupported  by  faAr,  than  any  that  preceded 
it.  It  has  this  great  advantage  over  the  do^rine  of 
Stahl,  that  it  requires  not  the  fuppofiiion  of  an  ar- 
bitrary body,  which  does  not  our  fenfes,  and 

of  the  exiftence  of  which  we  have  not  even  a (hadow  of 
proof.  Perhaps  we  may  farther  venture  to  afTcrt,  that 
though  it  may  be  extremely  difticult,  or  even  impof- 
Able,  to  refute  the  phlogiftic  theory,  influenced  as  we 
have  all  been  by  a ftrong  prejudu'C  in  its  favour;  yet 
had  it  been  brought  forward  for  the  firfl  time,  when 
our  knowlcilge  had  arrived  at  the  point  which  it  now 
holds,  it  never  would  have  been  generally  received. 

See  Caixinatiok,  Chxmistxy,  Cumbvstjok,  1m- 

ILAMMATION. 

OXYGENE,  a term  adopted  in  the  new  chemical 
aomenclatuic  to  exprefs  the  acidifying  principle;  from 
v{vf  “ acid,”  and  **  to  generate,**  It  is  not 

found  naturally  in  a feparate  ftate,  but  always  combined 
or  mixed  with  fome  other  fubftance.  In  its  aeriform 
or  elaftic  ftate,  it  is  called  by  the  French  chcmifts&xy- 
and  it  the  fame  as  Uic  dethtogidkaud  «lr  of 
4l>  PmOlcy 
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Pri«ftlef  afid  Cavcndilh,  llw  <mpre<d  air  of  Sthede,  fuflklc  oyilcra  Is  that  nfir  Reading  in  Berkftilre.  TK^y  Oyfl#r. 
the  vitai air  {md  part  air  of  other  modern  chcmitla.  are  entirely  (kaped,  and  have  the  fame  lubdaoce  with  ■ y*' 

recent  oyttcr  /helU ; acd  yet  finer  the  oldea  hi- 
Itorici  that  mention  the  pl:ice 


It  wi9  called  df^hh^ijikat^d  by  the  foUoweri  of  Stahl'i 
dodirinC}  who  imagined  it  to  be  air  deprived  of  pblo* 
gidon;  the  epithet  of  tmpjrtai  was  given  to  it  by  Mr 
Sch<ele,who  firadifcoveied  it  to  be  the  oalyconfiitueflt 
part  of  the  aunofphere  which  coatributca  to  fupport 
infiammatioil  or  corabuftioo.  He  made  many  curiouf 
experimentt  on  inlUmmationt  and  waa  the  fir^  who 
completely  analtfcd  common  air,  Ihoiving  it  to  confix 
of  V)  parts  of  empyreal,  7a  of  foul,  and  1 of  Used 
air.  He  found,  that  thefe  ay  parts  only  were  con- 
ftnned  by  a burning  body  ; and  that  thefe,  during  the 
aA  of  combuftion,  were  unite^l  and  combined  with 
the  Infiaremable  body  burnt  in  them,  fo  at  to  form  a 
compound  no  longer  combuAible.  Lavoifier  extend- 
ing thefe  experiments,  found  that  the  body,  thus  pro« 
duced  hy  empyreal  air,  being  combined  with  the  mat- 
ter of  the  infiamiDahle  body  burnt  in  it,  was,  ia  many 
cafei,  an  acid  ; in  confcquence  of  which  property,  lie 
gave  thia  air  the  name  of  a*ry;mr,  t.  c.  the  ge- 
pcrator  of  acidity.*'  He  waa  perhaps  too  hatiy 
in  adopting  this  name  ; for  the  fame  air  is  found  in 
combination  with  inilammable  matter,  forming  com- 
pounds that  are  by  no  mean<  acid, of  which  we  Ihall  co«- 
tent  ourfelvtx  with  producing  only  one  example,  namely 
UMT/rr,  which  is  the  compound  refulting  from  the  com' 
bination  of  this  air  with  inflammble  air.  See  Watzh. 

Common  atmofphriic  air  waa  found  by  Schcele  to 
promote  animal  life  in  a manner  fomewhut  limiiar  to 
its  promoting  combulilon.  He  extended  bit  experi- 
loentt  to  this  fubjed  alfis  ; and  he  conclutles,  that  this 
empyreal  air  it  the  only  part  ofthe  atmofphere  which 
is  capable  of  fupporting  animal  life,  and  that  no  ani- 
mal CrfQ  exIR  a minute  without  it.  In  cnafequcnce 
of  this  property  it  has  been  ca\\c6  vka/ air,  Since, 
however,  it  is  abfokitely  necefiary  for  the  fupport  both 
«f  combuAion  and  oi  animal  life,  and  fmee  neither  of 
thefe  can  exift  without  it,  both  the  terms  empymJ  and 
vita/  arc  deficient,  exprc&ing  only  certain  propcitics  of 
this  eUnic  fitiid  (which  m;!.y  be  alfn  fnid  ef  the  word 
pttygftte)  i and  hence  fome  later  chemiRs  have  fuggcR- 
ed  the  proptiety  of  defignmg  It  by  the  name  of 
air.  See  Cokiostion,  iNtLaMMATiorr,  CMCMrsTltT, 
Aia,  Watir. 

OXYGLYCU,  a fpecies  of  drink  prepared  of  the 
fwcetefl  boney-eombi  macentedand  boikd.  Thccombs, 
from  which  ril  the  luiney  has  been  cxpceHtd,  arc  put 
into  a pot  with  pure  water,  and  boded  till  they  feern 
to  have  depofited  all  their  contatne-J  hooey  in  the  wsi- 
Icr.  This  Ifqitur  is  to  be  kept  t and,  when  diluted 
with  cold  water,  is  to  be  drank  ia  the  fummer'time, 
in  order  to  remove  thirfi. 

OXYMEL,  in  pharmacy,  a compofitlon  of  vinegar 
aod  honey.  See  PnaxwA'cT. 

OYER,  in  hiw-bouks,  feems  to  have  been  anciently 
vied  for  what  is  now  called  a^et.  See 

O YES,  a corruption  of  the  French  Ovra,  //tar 
jir,*  a term  or  formula  frequently  ukd  by  the  criers 
is  our  courts  on  nuiking  proclamations,  or  to  enjoin 
Sleoce. 

OYSTER,  in  loology.  See 

Orf'ini'Caithfr,  See  H-AMATOrus. 

Crtr/e  FlJhtrj  Sec  F\%ukkr  and  Ojtria. 

^r^rilr,  Fo^U,  The  Urged  bed  that  ia  knoww  of 
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give  an  account  of 
tJicm,  wc  muJl  fuppofe  they  have  lain  there  for  a 
Jung  time.  They  extend  over  00  Icfs  than  fix  acres 
of  ground  { and  juil  above  them  it  a Urge  tlratum  of 
a greenilh  loam,  which  fomc  wiiteis  call  a green  earth, 
and  others  a green  Und.  It  is  compofed  of  a crumbly  PM.  Tr*\*. 
marie,  and  a Urge  portion  of  Cind.  Under  them  is aoi. 
a thick  ftratum  of  chaUt.  They  all  lie  ia  a level  bed  ; P'  . 

and  the  llrata  above  the  (hella  are  natural,  and  appear 
never  to  have  been  dug  through  till  th*e  lime  of  find- 
ing the  fhcUs. 

The  oyller-lkelU  aod  green  earth  united  make  » 
ftratum  of  about  two  feet  thick  ; and  over  this  there 
is  a much  thicker  ftratum  of  a bluifit  and  very  brittle 
clay  j but  neither  haa  this  ever  been  dug  through,  tx- 
cfpi  where  the  Ihrlls  are  found.  This  ia  vulgaily  de- 
nominated pkreyJoy^  and  ii  efteemed  ufelefa.  This 
clay-bed  is  about  a yard  deep,  and  above  it  is  a flra* 
turn  of  fuller’s  earth,  about  two  feet  sod  a half  deep; 
it  is  extremely  good,  and  ia  ufcd  by  the  clothiers. 

Over  thb  there  lies  a ftratum  of  a fine  white  £and» 
unmixed  either  with  the  cLiy  or  fuller’s  eaiih  : this 
is  near  fevtn  feet  deep,  and  above  it  U a ftratum  of 
a ftiff  red  clay,  of  which  tiles  are  nude.  'I'his  m 
again  covered  with  a little  vegeubie  mould;  the  depth 
however  of  this  ftratum  of  tik-cUy  cannot  be  afeer- 
tjined,  on  account  of  the  uncvenoefs  of  the  htU. 

Thefe  oyllers  are  occalionaily  found  whole,  but  moil 
frequently  in  linglc  (hells.  Wlien  they  are  in  pairs, 
there  is  generally  fome  of  the  green  fsnd  found  with- 
in ilicm  ; they  feldom  ftick  very  fall  together ; fo 
that  unlefs  vc^  carefully  taken  up,  it  ia  not  eafy  to 
preferve  Uicm  ia  pairs. 

0i4fik'Sl>e///,  an  alkali  far  more  powerful  than  it 
generally  allowed,  and  are  in  all  probability  much 
Ixttcr  medicinea  than  many  uf  the  more  coftly  and 
pompous  alkalis  of  the  fame  clafs.  Tbe  proof  of  Ami. 

kalis  is  in  their  foluiioo  by  acid  fpiritsi  and  Mr  Horn- 
berg  (ound,  that  they  dilTuIvcd  far  eafier  in  acids  of 
nitre  and  fea  lalt  than  either  pearls  or  coral,  or  in- 
deed than  any  of  the  reft.  This  he  fuppofes  to  be 
owing  to  their  containing  iq^the  body  ^ the  IhcU  a 
large  portion  of  fiil-fairus,  which  is  cafily  perceived 
upou  the  tongue,  and  which  keeps  the  whole  fub- 
ftance  of  the  fiicU  in  a fort  of'  hult  Jiftblvcd  ftatc. 

Thefe  fturlis  are  fouod  to  produce  very  fenfi.^ile  effcilv 
on  the  ftomsch,  when  it  is  injure-J  by  A,id  humonrs  p 
and  Mr  Hoatberg  tUisks,  that  this  e-iliQc&  of  felu- 
tiuu  is  a great  atguraeut  fur  their  gooJ  effeds,  and 
that  the  quaotitv  of  fsi-falfus  which  it  coouina,  coo* 
trituiea  out  a little  towards  it  t for  wc  arc  not  to  look 
U]K>o  that  aa  a fait  merely,  but  sa  a fait  of  a pecu- 
liar nature,  formed  of  fca-falt  by  the  organs  of  the 
animal,  and  the  feveral  fermentations  it  uolcr.'oea  ia  ' 
the  body  of  it,  in  the  fame  manner  at  the  nitrous  ami 
other  falls  of  the  earth  c^.afe  to  be  nitroi]s,  icc.  when- 
ever they  become  blended  with  the  juiccj  0/  pi  nts, 
and  form  with  there  a fitk  peculiar  to  that  plant  | 
which  IS  evidently  the  cafe  la  far  as  rcfpccls  this  fali» 
it  being  ylaialy  of  a mure  penetrating  laftc,  ’inJ  of 
a diftcreot  fimll.  from  tbe  fiU  1 ft  by  the  fia-water 
between  tbe  feveral  external  fcalcs  or  flakes  of  the. 

fiicU. 
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Of»M  Oyftcr  fhclU  Heinj^  thus  fi^und  by  Mr  Horn-  ing  auditor ‘gtHeral  of  the  city  and  bridge  iccoont«, 

OkJI  b<*g  to  ^ a very  valuable  medicine,  and  a§  one  of  of  St  Paul’s  cathedral,  and  of  St  Thomaa*«  hurpltal. 

^ * the  common  methcdi  of  preparing  them  is  1^  mlcj*  Notwithftanding  hit  attention  to  bufinefi,  he  iiill  re* 

ration,  which,  he  ohferves,  cunfidcrably  impairs  their  tained  a love  for  polite  literature  : and  though  he  did 

virtues,  he  gites  the  following  method  of  preparing  not  appear  as  an  original  author,  yet  having  made 

them  for  taking  inwardly,  which  he  himfelf  always  himfelf  mafter  of  moll  of  the  living  languages,  he  fa* 

ufed.  Take  the  hollow  Ihells  of  the  oyflers,  throw,  voured  the  world  with  many  traoHatioas  from  thefe,  as 
lag  away  the  flat  ones,  as  not  fuflicieiitly  good  ; make  well  as  hxam  the  Latin  and  Greek}  which,  if  they  are 
them  perfrAly  clem,  and  then  dry  them  in  the  fun  i not  the  moft  elegant,  arc  generally  fsithiul  and  true 
when  they  appear  dry,  heat  them  to  pieces  in  a marble  to  the  originals.  He  died  in  the  year  1743. 
mortar : they  will  (Itll  be  found  to  contain  a large  quan.  OZIAS,  In  facied  hiflory,  the  fon  of  Micha,  of 
tity  of  moiflure  ; lay  them  therefore  again  in  the  fun  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  oue  of  the  governors  of  Bethu* 
till  perfedly  dned,  and  then  linilh  the  powdering  lia  when  it  was  befleged  by  Holofernei.  He  vigo> 
them,  and  fift  the  powder  through  a line  lieve.  Give  rouHy  fupported  the  liege  ^gaiofl  this  general,  and 
•20  or  JQ  grains  of  this  powder  every  morninr,  and  receijeed  Achior  into  his  houfe,  when  ^ had  been 
continue  it  three  vvecka  or  a month.  SeeCHEMi*  driven  from  the  AfTyrian  camp.  Finding  howeverat 
STSY,  1087.  length  that  the  city  was  reduced  to  great  necefQcy 

OZ.£NA,  a foul  and  maligrrant  nicer  of  the  nofe,  (or  water,  and  that  the  people  mutinied  againfl  him, 
diftinguilhed  by  its  fmtor,  and  ollrn  accompanied  with  he  pramiled  to  furrender  the  place  in  five  days,  if  M 
a caries  of  the  bones  of  the  nofe.  that  time  God  did  not  fend  them  relief.  Judith  (vi. 

OZAKAM  (James),  an  eminent  French  mathe.  vii.  viit.  be.  and  x.)  being  informed  of  chia  refolutioa, 
mattcivn,  bom  at  Boli^eut  in  BrelTe,  in  1640,  of  a lent  to  ^ak  with  Oaiaa  and  the  other  leading  men 
wealthy  family.  His  father  gave  him  a good  educa*  of  the  city  1 made  a prudent  remonflraocc  upon  thetr 
tion,  and  deligncd  him  for  the  church  : hut  fome  ma*  feeming  to  preferibe  a time  to  the  Lord,  in  which  he 
tbcmatical  books  fntling  into  his  hands,  infpired  him  muft  foccour  them  ; encouraged  tliem  to  patience  ( 
with  a love  for  that  fclence  t r>nd  though  he  had  rK>  and  wichoot  difeoveriog  her  defign,  cold  them  that 
maiter  to  inilnift  him,  he  made  fuch  progrefs  in  it|  Ihe  would  go  out  in  the  night.  Ozias  being  at  the 
that,  at  15  years  of  age,  he  wrote  a piece  in  mathe*  pte  of  the  city  when  Judith  departed,  opened  it  to 
matics,  which  he  thought  proper  to  infert  in  the  works  tier,  and  waited  in  the  city  for  the  fuccefs  of  her  un« 
he  afterwanls  publilhed.  He  at  length  taught  that  dertaking,  pnying  with  her  people  Co  God  that  he 
fcience  at  Lyons;  and  hit  mathematical  lelTons  brought  would  be  pleafed  to  deliver  them.  See  the  aitide 
him  in  a confidcrablc  revenue,  till  the  year  1701 1 at  Jupith. 

which  period,  a war  breaking  out  on  the  fucceffion  to  OZLKWORTH,  in  England,  in  Gloucefterlhire, 
the  crown  of  Spain,  he  loll  almoll  all  bis  fcho]ara,and  about  ifi  miles  from  Glouceller.  It  is  remarkable  for 
was  reduced  to  a very  melsncholy  litur'tion  ; and  hia  sothing  but  that  in  one  year,  during  the  reign  of 
wife  dying  the  fame  year,  he  waa  fo  afllidled,  that  he  Queen  Elilabcth,  there  were  no  lela  than  251  foxea 
never  pcrfedlly  recovered  it.  In  1702  lie  was  admit-  klUcd  at  it. 

ted  into  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  t and  died  OZOLiE,  orOaott,  a people  who  inhabited  the 
•f  an  apoplexy  m lyiy.—ne  waa  of  a mild  and  le-  eaftem  parts  of .£toIia  which  vrere  called  Ozo/ea,  Thia 
renc  temper,  of  lingular  generofity,  and  of  a cheerful  tra^l  of  territory  lay  v the  oorth  of  the  bay  of  Co- 
difpofition. — He  would  not  allow  htmlelf  to  know  rinth,  and  extended  about  ta  mUgST  'Fhey  received 
more  of  religion  than  the  comnvon  peojde.  He  ufed  ibeir  name  from  the  bad  fteiich  (•>)  of  their  bo- 
to  fay,  that  it  was  the  bufinefs  of  the  dolors  of  the  dies  and  clothes,  which  were  the  raw  hides  of  wild 
Sorbonne  to  difpute,  of  the  pope  to  decide,  and  of  a heads.  Some  derive  it  from  the  Aench  of  the  flag* 
mathematician  to  go  to  heaven  in  a perpendicular  line.’*  nated  water  in  the  neighbouring  lakes  and  raarlhes. 
His  works  are  very  numeroas,  and  have  met  witli  the  According  to  a libulooi  tradition,  they  received  their 
approbation  of  the  learned.  The  principatare,  1.  Prac*  name  from  a very  different  circumllance  : During  the 
tical  geometry,  i2mo.  2.  A mathematical  di^ionary.  reign  of  a foo  of  Deucalion,  a bitch  brought  into 
3.  A courfe  of  mathematics,  5 vols,  8vo.  4.  Mathe*  the  world  a flick  inllead  of  whelps.  The  flick 
matical  and  phtlofophical  recreations,tbe  mofl  complete  was  planted  into  the  gnntnd  by  the  king,  and  it  grew 
edition  of  which  is  that  of  1724,  in  4 vols,  8vo*  5.  An  up  to  a large  vine,  and  produced  grapes,  from  which 
eafy  method  of  fnrvcytog.  6.  New  elemenu  of  alge-  the  inhabiunts  of  the  country  were  OW#,  not 

bra.  a work  much  commended  by  Monf.  Leibnitz,  from  «(•<’,  **  to  fmell  bad,’*  but  from  **  a branch 
7. 'rheoretical  and  pradHcal  perfpedive,  &c.  or  fprout.**  The  name  on  account  of  its  in- 

OZELL  (John),  a well-known  tranllator,  edu-  plicate  ligniiication,  waa  highly  difagrceable  to  the 
cited  in  Chrifl'i  Hofpital,  was  pofleffed  of  a com*  inhabitants;  they  therefore  exchanged  it  foon  for  that 
petent  fortune,  and  always  enjoyed  good  places,  be*  of  JEboUaM. 
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n the  15th  letter  aad  iith  confonaqt  of  the  ah 
* ^ phabet ; the  found  of  which  »»  formed  by  ex* 
prrlBnii^  the  hreath  fomewhai  more  fuddenly  than  in 
lurming  the  found  ot  6 ; in  other  refpeft^  thtfe  two 
founds  arc  pretty  much  alike,  and  arc  often  confound- 
ed one  with  another.  When  p Hands  before^  or  4 
its  found  ii  loft;  as  in  the  words  pfalm^  pfyiltoliify^  pi^ 
iemauf  ptifam^  dcc.  When  placed  before  they 
both  together  have  the  found /;  aa  in  philtfiphj^  pby 
Jlct  3tc. 

I*  and  B are  fo  like  each  other,  that  QuinttUan  dc* 
clarea,  that  in  the  word  otiinuit,  his  reafon  required 
him  to  put  a but  that  hk  ears  could  hear  nothing  but 
upt  epi'muit  ,•  hence  in  ancient  inferiptions,  aad  old 
gloffarics,  it  appears  that  thefe  two  letters  have  often 
been  confounded.  Several  nations  Hill  pronounce  one 
for  the  otlicr,  the  Welch  and  Germans  particularly, 
who  fay,  p^num  evnunr,  for  Iwium  vinum.  Plutarch 
obferves,  it  was  ufual  for  thofe  of  Delphi  to  fay 
for  for  v«»r« ; and  among  the  Latins,  as 

often  as  an  a followed,  the  i was  changed  into  a as 
fcrib^y/cripji. 

As  an  abbreviation,  P Hands  for /’uj/mx,  PoaJo,  &c. 
P.  A.  DIG.  for  Patricia  Dif'ttilaf  ; P.  C.  for  Pafrer 
Coujcripii ; P.  F.  for  Pyttii  Fi/iiu  f P.  P.  for  Proper- 
turn,  or  Propofitum  puhHiti  P«  I^*  for  Populut  Romtxnufi 
P.  R.  S.  for  Pratorii  Jtnteni'u,  P.  R.  S.  P.  for  Prafts 
provinfhr. 

P.  M.  among  sAronomera,  is  frequently  ufed  for 
PT  meriJicm,  or  **  afternoon  ;**  and  fometimes  for 
pr  mont,  **  afur  the  morning,  i.  e.  after  midni'.’ht.’* 
P was  alfo  ufed  among  the  ancients  as  a numeral  let> 
ler,  H^oifying  the  fame  with  the  G,  via.  a hundred  ; 
according  to  the  verfe  of  Ugutlo, 

P cum  G uumerum  monjiratur  bahere. 

Thongh  Baronius  thinks  it  rather  Hood  for  feven. 

W^hen  a dafh  was  added  a top  of  'F',  it  flood  for 
ilour  hundred  thnufand. 

St  Jerome  obferves,  on  Daniel,  that  the  Hebrews 
had  no  Pi  hut  that  the ph  fenred  them  inHead  there- 
of; adding  that  there  is  but  one  word  in  the  whole 
Bible  read  with  a P,  vix.  apaJtto.  '1  he  Greek  ▼ fig 
cified  80  On  the  French  coina,  P denotes  thoic 
that  were  Hnick  at  Dijon. 

In  the  Italian  muHc,  P Hands  (ox piano,  or  **  foft- 
ly  ;**  and  P.  P.  P for  pianijftmo,  or  *♦  very  lol’tly  ” 

• Amon^  phyCcians,  P Hands  for  pugil,  or  the  eighth 
part  of  an  handful ; P-  xE  poittt  aquales,  or  equal 
parts  of  the  ingredients ; P.  P.  figniflcs  puhis  palrum, 
or  Jefult’s  bark  m powder ; and  ppt.  preparotui  or 


prepared- 

PABl 


PABULUM,  among  natural  philofophera,  the  lame 
riih  Fuel. 

Paca,  fee  Mus,  p.46;. 

Pace,  a meafure  lakea  from  the  fpace  between 
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the  two  feet  of  a man  in  walking  ; ufuaQy  reckoned  ^ 
two  feet  and  a half,  and  in  fome  men  a yard  or  three 
feet,  llie  geometrical  pace  is  five  feet ; and  6o,ooO 
fuch  pace«  mckc<  ooe- degree  on  the  equator. 

Face,  in  the  manege,  is  of  three  kinds,  via.  walk^ 
trot,  and  gallop  ; to  which  may  be  added  an  amble, 
he«  aufe  feme  horfci  bave,  it  naturally. 

Horfes  which  go  Hiuffling,  or  with  miacd  paces  be- 
tween the  walk  and  am(>le,  are  for  the  moil  part  of  no 
value  ; which  commonly  proceeds  from  their  fiery  teou 
per,  but  fometimes  from  a weakneft  in  their  reins  or 

Pace  (Richard),  a learned  Engliihman,  bom  about 
the  year  i4St.  He  was  educated  at  the  charge  of 
Thomas  Langton  biHiop  of  Wiachefler,  whom  he 
ferred  as  an  amanuenfis,  and  afterwards  entered  into 
the  fervice  of  cardinal  Bainbridgc.  His  accomplUh- 
snents  rendered  him  lo acceptable  to  Henry  Vlll.  that 
he  made  him  fecrctary  of  Hate;  ioJ,  cDteriog  into  or- 
ders, he  was  admitted  prebendary  in  the  church  of 
York,  archdeacon  of  Dorfet,  and  dean  of  St  Paul’s, 
&c.  which  preferments  were  conferred  on  him  during 
his  abfence  on  foreign  cmbalfies.  In  1524  he  was 
Cent  to  Rome  on  the  death  of  Pope  Leo  X.  to  fulicit 
the  papal  chair  for  cardinal  Wolfey  ; but  a new  pope 
was  clecbcd  before  his  arrival,  a ctreumHaoce  that  pro- 
ved the  epocha  of  his  troubles.  He  fell  under  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  the  difappointed  cardinal;  and  being  foon* 
after  employed  as  ambaflador  at  Venice,  be  wa>  fo  nc- 
glecled  and  hardly  ufed,  that  he  was  feized  with  a 
frenzy;  upon  which  the  king  ordered  him  home;, 
and  l^iog  carefully  attended  by  the  phyftcians  at  the 
king's  command,  be  was  in  a Hiort  time  reflored  to  the 
ufe  of  his  reafon,  and  then  applied. bimfclf  to  cbi'Hu- 
dy  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  Being  now  introduced  to 
his  Majeify,  he  renionllratcd  agaiMil  the  cardiual’s. 
cruelty : who  being  ordered  to  clear  hirofclf,  fum.^ooed 
Pace  before  him,  fitting  in  judgment  with  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  and  others;  w*ho<corHlcmaed  Pace,  and  feut 
him  to  the  Tower;  where  he  remained  two  years,  till- 
he  was  difeharged  by  the  kinj^’s  command.— When  he 
was  enlarged,  ne  refigjicd  his  deaneries,  and  died  io 
ntirement  at  Stepney  io  1532;  after  naving  wrote  fe- 
veral  wotks  Theie  is  an  elegant  and  Juit  charafler 
of  him  by  Lelindi  written  upon  bU  return  from  t'e. 
nice.  He  was  much  efleemed  by  the  learned  men  of 
his  time,  cfpecially  Sir  Thamas  More  and  Ermmqs. 
The  latter  had  a great  opinion  of  Pace  on  account  of 
his  caoilour  and  iwcctiicfs  of  temper ; fo  that  he  was 
much  aMidlcd  at  bis  roisfuitunes,  snd  could  never 
forgive  the  mao  that  caufed  them.  Stow  gives  him 
the  chara^er  of  a right  worthy  man,  and  one  that 
gave  in  council  faithful  advice : learned  he  was  alfo, 
fays  that  antiquary,  and  endowed  with  many  excel- 
lent parts  and  gifts  of  nature  ; court-.ous,  plcaUnt, 
and  delighting  in  mufic  ; highly  in  the  king’s  fsToar, 
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Acfiniac  tnj  •rdl  heard  In  matters  of  weight.  There  ia  ex-  camel,  comraonTjr  though  improperly  reckoned  a fpc- 
tarn  a remarkal  le  letter  of  hi*  to  the  king,  wrilttn  cie»  of  ftcep  j and  known  among  many  by  the  name 
‘1  ^ ‘ in  1527,  wherein  he  very  honcllly  give*  hi*  opinion  of  the  Imhan  or  Peruvian  jhtt^*  See  Camx« 

concerning  the  divorce;  and  I'idde*  ohfervea,  that  lus.  p.  60. 

he  alsvay*  ufed  a faithful  liberty  to  the  cardinal,  Thii  creature  lias  been  accounted  a fheep,  becaufe 
avhich  brought  him  at  lad  to  cuafioement  and  diilrac'  iu  heir  it  fo  long  ai  to  rcfemhle  wool,  and  it  is  prodi* 
tion.  giouny  thick,  it*  head  and  neck  nlone  having  more 

PACHAMAC,  a valley  of  Peru,  in  South  Amc-  wool  on  them  than  the  whole  body  of  our  largcft 
rlca,  ten  miles  fnulh  of  Lima;  celebrated  for  itiplca-  fheep.  lu  body  is  clothed  in  the  fame  proportion 
iantnefs  and  fertility,  hut  more  on  account  of  a mag.  with  a woolly  hair  equally  fine. 

Difi'cnt  temple  built  by  the  Incas  of  Peru,  to  the  ho*  PACTOLUS  (anc.  gcog),  a river  of  Ly  lm,  call- 
nour  of  their  god.  When  the  Spaniards  conquered  ed  Chryfarrhtni^  from  itk  roUiiig  down  golden  far.d, 
Peru,  they  found  immenfe  riches  therein.  according  to  Herodotus,  Plutarch.  Pliny,  aol  Strabo; 

PACHODECARHOMBIS,  in  natural  hiftory,  rifing  in  mount  Tmolus  (Strabo).  From  this  river 
the  name  of  a ^rnu*  of  fofnis,  of  the  cUf*  of  feUmis.  Croefus  is  thought  to  have  had  all  hi’a  riches.  In  Stra- 
The  word  ta  derived  from  the  Greek  v*y»»r  tbki^  bo's  lime  it  ceafed  to  roll  down  any.  It  ran  through 
/or,  and  a rffomlm,  and  exprefles  a thick  rhom-  Sardes  ; after  which  it  fell  into  the  Hermus,  and  both 

boidal  body  compofed  of  ten  plane*.  The  charafieri  together  into  the  fca  at  Phocara  in  Ionia.  A 

of  this  genus  are,  that  the  felenit*  of  it  confift  of  tea  river  celebrated  by  Virgil,  Ovid,  Lucon,  Lycophron, 
plane*  ; but  as  the  top  and  bottom  in  the  Icptodeca*  Horace,  Apollonius. 

rhombei,  or  moft  common  kind  of  the  felcnits,  are  PACUVIUS  (Nfarcii*),  of  Brun-juCum  In  Cala- 
broeder  and  Higcr  planes  than  any  of  the  red,  the  bria,  a tragic  poet  in  high  reputation  about  the  year 
great  thicknefs  of  thi*  genus,  on  the  contrary,  makes  of  Rome  oos.  He  was  nephew  Ennius ; publilhed 
its  four  longer  planei  in  all  tl»c  bodies  of  it,  meeting  fcvcral  theatrical  pieces,  tho*  we  have  only  fomc  frag, 
in  an  oliufe  angle  from  its  fide#,  its  Ligcft  planet,  ments  of  his  poetry  remaining;  and  died  at  Tarefltum 
There  are  four  fpecies  of  it.  at  above  90  years  of  age. 

PACHSU, a fmall  in^iKl  in  the  Meditcrnincan  fca;  PAHAN-ARAM  (BiHc),  literally  the  plaint  of 
near  the  coii)  of  Epirus,  ar>d  in  Hurnpean  Turkey.  It  jiramt  or  Syria  t tranHatcd  by  the  Seventy  fimjily 
lies  fouth  of  Cdrfu,  and  is  fubjeifl  to  Venice.  Afefupotamia,  or  Mrfopotamia  of  Syria  } by  the  Vub'atc, 

P.\C1FIC  ncBAN,  that  v»rt  ocean  which  feparates  Syria  \ the  Syrians  on  this  and  on  the  other  fide  of 
.Alia  from  Amerka.  It  ia  called  Patijict  from  the  mo-  the  Euphrates,  not  differing  remarkably  from  each 
<3eratc  weather  the  firft  mariners  who  failed  in  it  met  othet  in  language  and  manners,  as  Jofrpbus  allows, 
with  between  the  tropici : and  it  was  called  S'mh  Sta^  PADDOC,  or  P.ioDcc-CovrJtt  a piece  of  ground 
laecaufc  the  Spaniards  croflrd  the  iflhmM  of  Darien  eacompalTcd  with  piles  or  a wall,  and  taken  out  of  a 
From  north  to  fouth  when  they  firll  difcovercd  it;  tho*  p^rk,  for  cxhibkuig  races  with  greybouods,  for  plates, 
Pt  is  properly  the  WcHcro  ocean  with  regard  to  Arne-  or  the  like. 

rica.  A paddoc  is  generally  a mile  long,  and  a quarter 

Geographera  call  the  South  Sea  Mare  Pacifeumt  broad  t at  the  one  end  is  a little  houfc  where 

* ' the  Pacific  Ocean,**  as  being  lefsinfcflcd  with  ilorms  the  dog*  are  to  be  entered,  and  whence  thi  y are  Hip- 
Ch^n  the  Atlantic  ; but  KL  Frezier  aSirms  it  does  not  P^d  ; near  which  are  pens  to  inclofc  two  or  three  deer 
■ ficfervc  that  appellation,  and  that  he  ha«  feen  as  vio«  for  the  fport.  Along  the  courfe  arefeveral  polls,  via. 
4rnt  florms  therein  as  in  any  other  fea : but  Magellan  the  low  poll,  which  is  160  yards  from  the  dog.houfc 
liippcaing  to  have  a very  favutirabic  wind,  and  not  >nd  pens  ; the  quarter  of  a mile  poft,  half-mile  poll, 
anerting  with  any  thing  to  ruffle  him  when  be  firfl  and  pinching  pefi ; befidet  the  ditch,  which  is  a place 
Craverfed  this  vafl  ocean  in  Muo,  jav«  k the  name  made  to  receive  the  deer,  and  preferve  them  from  far* 
mhich  it  has  retained  ever  fince.  Maty,  however,  thcr  purfuit.  And  near  this  pLcc  arc  feats  fur  tiic 
vdds,  that  the  wind  is  fo  regular  there,  that  the  vcfTels  judges  chofen  to  decide  the  wager, 
would  frequently  go  from  Acapulco  to  the  Philippine  she  keepers,  in  order  to  flip  the  dogs  fairly,  put  a 
Ifliuids  without  fhifting  a fail.  falling  collar  upon  each,  flipped  round  a ring ; and  the 

Pack,  in  consmcrcc,  denotes  a qirntity  of  gooda  deer  being  turned  loofe.  and  put  forward  by  a teazer, 
made  up  in  loads  or  bales  for  carriage.  A pack  of  as  Toon  a»  he  is  arrived  at  the  low-pofl,  the  dug  houfe 
wool  i*  I 7 ftone  and  2 pounds  or  a horfe's  load.  door  is  thrown  open,  and  the  d»»ys  flipped.  If  now  the 

PAC  KAGE,  la  a fmall  duty  of  coe  penny  in  the  fwerve  fo  rq^’^'h,  as  that  bis  head  is  judged  nearer 

pound,  p4h1  for  all  goods  not  particularly  rated.  the  dog.houfc  than  the  ditch  before  he  arrive  at  the 

PACKET,  or  PacKKT  Poat,  a vcfTcl  ap'^ointed  by  pinching.poft,  it  is  no  match,  and  rauft  be  run  over 
the  government  to  c^rry  the  mail  of  Ictteni,  packets,  again  three  day*  a Kr:  but  if  the  deer  runs  Itraght 
and  exprcITes  from  one  kim-dom  to  another  by  fca  b«yond  the  pinching -poll,  then  that  dog  which  is 
in  the  moll  rr.Meditioui  manner.  Thus,  the  packet*  neartft  when  he  fwcrvcH,  or  is  Ulan  hed  by  any  acci- 
boets,  undet  the  diredlion  of  the  pofl  mr^lltfr-gene>al  den:,  wins  the  match  ; but  if  no  fuch  fwerve  happerit, 
of  Great  Britain,  carry  the  miili  from  Diwer  to  Cb>  then  the  match  is  won  by  the  dog  who  firll  leaps 
lals,  from  Falmouth  to  Liflxm,  from  Hirwicb  to  the  ditch 

llclvoctfluys,  and  from  Parkgate  to  Du  flio.  See  PADERBOl^N,  a duchy  of  Germany  in  the  circle 
Post.  of  Wcllphaii;i,  ha  tl.e  county  of  Lippc  on  tife  north 

PACOS,  io  zoology,  a name  given  to  a fpecIcs  of  aud  weft ; Hdre-Caftcl  and  Waldcck,  on  the  fouth  t 

and 


Paa.dk< 

n 

Pader^ofo. 
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apj  Mundcr,  with  the  <!»cliy  of  Wcftphalla,  on  the 
wed.  Its  grenteA  letii^th  from  raft  to  wdt  ii  about  40 
milcR,  and  its  breadth  where  widdl  Some  parts 
of  it  yield  gooj  padure,  and  breed  abundance  of 
crttlr;  but  it  is  not  very  fniiiful  in  corn.  There  is 
n heath  called  the  Senne  or  Senaet  of  pjcat  extent,  but 
very  banen  ami  dcfulttr.  'Hiere  arc,  however,  ^ood 
iron  mines  in  (be  coimtry,  with  fdt  and  medicinal 
fprirgs,  plenty  of  deer  ani  other  pame  ; and  it  is  wa* 
tfred  with  feveral  tillers  rhoundin^  with  filh,  as  the 
Wefer,  the  Dimer,  the  Bever,  the  Ncttc,  the  great 
Kmmcr,  the  l.'ppe,  the  Alme,  and  the  Psder.  It 
contains  ^4  pariflies,  in  uhich  are  7<  market-towns  and 
if*  munadrrles.  The  Roman  CathoHc  is  the  predo- 
minant nlij*ion  of  the  country,  yet  there  are  alfo  many 
Proteilants  in  it.  The  biihopric  was  erected  by 
Cbailemai^ne,  towards  the  clofe  of  tbc  eighth  cci^tury ; 
and  the  eathcdral  wns  eoiifecrated  by  pope  l.co  in 
ptrfon,  anno  796.  nie  bilhop  is  fnvercign  of  the 
country",  a prince  of  the  empire,  and  futfriigan  of  the 
archhimop  of  Mcntr.  His  revenue  is  about  50,000 
pounds  a-year,  and  be  is  able  to  raife  $ooo  men.  In 
the  iratricula,  his  afTrfl'ment  is  lA  horfe  and  54  font, 
•or  352  florins  monthly  in  bcu  of  them.  Towards  the 
charges  of  the  fovereign  courts  of  the  err.pire,  he  pays 
for  each  term  162  rix-dollars  and  29  kruitaer*.  The 
chapter  confifls  of  24  capitular  canons,  who  rriuA  prove 
their  noble  extraftion  by  four  defcenis.  The  arms  «f 
the  bilhopric  are  a crofs  or,  in  a field  gules.  For 
the  govcmmeni  of  It,  and  the  adminiflrstion  of  juftice, 
there  are  fevcisl  councils  and  colleges  under  the  bilhop. 
Here  are  alfo  a hereditary  marfhal,  fewer,  cup-bearer, 
chamberlain,  fleward,  and  pttrveyor.  It  was  in  this 
Mfhopnc  that  Quintilius  Varus,  with  the  Reman  army 
under  his  command,  was  routed  by  the  Germans  under 
Arminius. 

Padtrborn,  the  capital  of  the  above  bilhopric. 
It  flands  40  miles  norlb-wcfl  of  Caflel,  50  fouth-caft 
of  MunAcr,  and  fio  fouth-wefl  of  Hanover;  being  a 
Urge,  populous,  well-built,  and  well-fortified  city.  Its 
name  is  compounded  of  padtr^  a rivulet,  which  rifes 
juft  under  the  high  altar  of  the  cathed^,  and  horn^ 
^ i.  t.  a fpring.  It  was  one  of  the  Hanfe-towns  ; and, 

till  1604,  an  imperial  city.  The  cathedral  is  a grand 
fabric,  inferior  to  few  in  the  empire.  There  is  a gold 
crucifix  io  it  of  60  pounds  weight,  prefented  by 
Olbo  II.  The  univerfity,  of  which  the  Jefuits  have 
the  direAion,  was  founded  in  1592,  and  the  walls 
were  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 uh  century.  In 
1530  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  Lutheranifm ; 
but  16  of  the  principal  citirent  who  had  embraced  it 
weie  executed,  and  the  reft  obliged  to  abjure  it.  Duke 
Chriflian  of  Brunfwick  carried  off  from  hence,  in 
3692,  the  niver  images  of  the  twelve  apoftles,  and  the 
fiivcr  cofiln  of  St  Lotbarius ; and  had  them  coined 
into  money,  with  this  infeription,  Cofft  Frirnd^  tkc 
Prifjtt  Entfpy,  The  trade  of  this  town,  though  for- 
merly great,  is  row  inconfiderable  ; and  the  inhabi- 
^ tants  fuhfift  raolUy  by  agriculture  and  breeding  of 
ciiUle.  Though  the  tilhop  has  a palace  in  the  city, 
be  rcfides  (v-hen  be  vouebfafes  to  vifit  this  country, 
which  is  feldom,  having  other  and  more  valuable 
benefices)  at  Ncuhius,  feven  miles  off,  where  he  has 
a magnificent  caflle.  Charlemagne  and  other  em- 


perors fometimea  refided  here,  and  held  dictf  of  the  Fsiiogi 
cnioire.  I* 

PADOGI,  a puniftiment  ufed  in  Riiflia.  The. 
body  of  the  criminal  ii  ftripped  to  the  waifl,  and  then  ’ 
laid  upon  the  ground  i one  Dave  holds  the  head  of  the 
perfon  to  be  puniihed  between  his  knees,  and  another 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  ; then  rods  are  applied  to 
the  hack  till  fomc  pcH'on  gives  notice  to  defift,  by 
crying  out,  enough.  This  puniihment  is  confidered 
in  Ritflia  mervly  ss  a correction  of  the  police,  exercifed 
on  the  foldier  by  military  difcipline,  by  the  nobility 
on  their  fcrvanti,  and  by  perfons  io  authority  over  all 
fuch  ai  are  under  their  command.  After  the  accelfion 
of  Elizabeth  to  the  tlirene  of  Ruflia,  the  puniihments 
were  reduced  to  two  kinds,  viz.  the  padogi  and 
Kmout. 

PADUA,  an  ancient,  large,  and  celebrated  city  of 
Italy,  W'ith  an  univerfity  and  a hiibop's  fee.  It  is  alfo 
capital  of  the  Paduano ; but  is  much  leCi  confiderablc 
than  it  was  formerly : for  it  now  contaius  no  more  than 
30,000  inhabitants,  whereas  it  formerly  had  100,000, 
and  many  of  the  houfes  are  gone  to  ruin : however, 
the  hall  where  juftice  is  adminillcrcd  is  a fuperb  ftruc* 
ture.  The  cathedral  church,  and  the  college  of  the 
univerfiiy,  arc  in  that  part  called  the  Old  Town  ; and 
there  arc  piazzas  under  all  the  houfes  where  perfons 
may  walk  without  being  rxpofed  to  the  weather.  The 
garden  of  the  univerfity  is  curious  on  account  of  the 
number  of  plants.  Here  a ftudent  may  take  bis  de- 
grees, let  him  be  of  what  fcA  of  Chrillianity  be  will  ; 
nsy,  though  he  Ihould  be  a Jew  or  a Turk.  The  pa« 
tron  of  this  city  is  St  Anthony,  who  lies  In  the  ca- 
thedral ; they  have  fuch  a veneration  for  him,  that  the 
beggars  do  not  a(k  charity  in  the  name  of  God,  but 
for  the  love  of  St  Anthony.  The  Jews  live  in  a di- 
fttnA  part  of  the  city  ; and  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains produce  excellent  wioe  and  oil,  with  delicioiis 
fruit.  It  was  taken  by  the  Venetians  in  1706.  It  is 
fcated  00  the  rivers  Brentac  and  BachigUone,  in  a 
fine  plane ; and  is  about  f^en  miles  in  circumference, 

£.  Long.  11.  ^5.  N.  Lat.  45.  24. 

PADUAN,  among  the  meJalifts  * nodem  medal 
ftmek  in  imitation  of  the  antique,  or  a new  medal 
ftnick  with  all  the  marks  and  characters  of  antiquity. 

This  name  is  properly  applicable  to  thofc  medals  only 
that  were  flruck  in  the  feventh  century  by  an  Italian 
painter  horn  at  Padua  ; who  fucceeded  fo  well  in 
the  impofturc,  that  the  beft  judges  are  at  a lois  to 
diftinguilh  his  medals  from  the  genuine  ones.  Though 
it  is  frequently  ufed  in  general  for  til  medals  of  tbit 
kind. 

PADIIANO,  a fmall  province  of  Italy,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Venice,  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Dogado, 
on  the  fouth  by  the  Polefino  di  Rovigo,  on  the  weft 
by  the  Verooefe,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Vicentioo. 

Its  foil  u well  watered  ; and  is  one  of  the  moft  fertile 
io  Italy.  The  province  is  about  40  miles  in  length, 
and  33  in  breadth.  Padua  is  the  capital  (own. 

PA0US,  anciently  called  Er'uionuj,  efpecially  by 
the  Greeks ; a river  fomout  for  the  fable  of  Phaeton, 

(Ovid).  It  rifes  in  moupt  Vefulus,  in  the  Alpcs  Co- 
thiae,  from  three  iprings,  dividing  the  CtCslpme  Gaul 
into  the  Tranfpadana  and  Cifpadana,  (Strabo);  and, 
fwellcd  by  oUier  riven  falling  into  it  on  eidi  fide  from 

the 
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Piifi#  the  AIpi  xnj  Apeamnes,  it  dirchav^  urdf  with  a 
fl  courfe  from  weft  to  eafti  at  fcven  mouths,  into  the  A« 
. driuic  (MeU).  The  lake  Uiro’  which  it  ilihhnrgei  it- 
fc!f  into  the  fea,  is  cailed  by  the  aatiTca  the  Sev<n  Seiit, 
Now  the  P(9. 

PADUS,  in  botany.  Sec  PaoMfS. 

Pi£AN»  amon;;  the  ancient  pagans,  was  a foof:;  of 
rcjnicinj^  fung  in  honour  of  ApoUo,  chiefly  ufed  on  oc- 
eaflons  of  aiOury  and  triumph.  Sec  Apoi.(,o. 

PjesM,  in  the  ancient  poetr)*,  a foot  conltftin^  of  four 
fyllables;  of  which  there  arc  four  kinds,  the  pxan  pri. 
nuts,  fecundus,  ficc. 

'fhe  pxan  primus  confida  of  one  long  fyllable  and 
three  (hort  ones,  or  a Iroctizua  and  pyrrbichius,  as 
temfioriiiu  i the  pxan  fecuni’.ua  confifta  of  a (hort  fyt- 
lable,  a long,  aud  two  (hort,  or  an  iambus  and  a pyr* 
rhichlus,  a^  pofen/ia  ; the  pxan  tertius  conftftt  of  two 
ftiort  fyUablcs,  a long  and  a (hort  one,  ora  pyirhtchliis 
and  a trochzus,  as  animatui  { the  prsn  quartus  confifls 
of  three  ihort  fylULlrt  and  a long  one,  or  a pyrrbichius 
and  iambus,  as  ttUritas. 

P/EDEROrA,  in  botany:  A genus  of  the  mo* 
nogynia  order,  Wlonging  to  the  pentandria  cUfi  of 
plants}  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
jeth  order,  Contoru,  The  berry  is  env^uy,  brittle, 
and  dirpermous } the  ilyle  biflJ. 

r^E.DO  tAPrisM;  infant-baptifni,  or  that  conferred 
00  children ; from  ■'**<  infant^  and  hapiifm. 

This  has  been  the  fubjeA  of  great  controverfy  in  the 
church.  See  Anabaptists,  Baptists,  &c. 

P.£ONIA,  Piosy:  A genua  of  thedigynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants;  and  in 
the  oatui^  method  ranking  under  the  26th  order,  Mul~ 
tiJUiquM.  The  calyi  is  pcncaphyllous  ; the  petals  Hve  ; 
there  are  no  ftyirs;  the  capfules  are  poiyfptrmoui. 
There  are  two  fpectes,  both  of  them  very  hardy,  and 
will  flourifh  in  any  common  foil.  They  are  large  her* 
haceous  flowery  perennials,  with  tuberous  root«,  fend- 
ing up  ftrong  annual  ftalks  from  one  to  three  feet  in 
liright ; tcrrrinateJ  by  very  Urge  (lowers  of  a beaiiti. 
Ail  red  colour,  sad  much  larger  than  any  rofe.  'I’he 
common  officinal,  or  male  piuny,  alfo  is  remark.'ible  for 
its  rapfules  turning  backward,  opening  and  difpUying 
their  red  iafldt,  together  with  the  numerous  feeds,  in 
a flngubriy  agreeable  order,  appealing  very  ornaments! 
after  the  ^weris  paft.  The  plants  maybe  propagated 
Cither  hy  parting  the  roots  or  by  feed.  This  plant  was 
formerly,  celebrated  in  nervous  diflempers,  tut  the 
ptcfeni  praflice  pays  very  Ttlle  regard  to  it. 

* PiES'l'UM,  called  Pujihnia  by  the  Grecka,  atotm 
cf  Luc.inia,  on  the  Sinus  Px^inus  ; an  ancient  colony 
prior  to  the  £rft  Punic  war,  according  to  l*ivy  ; hut 
Utcr,  according  to  Veilciui.  pMjhin^  rvfr  were  in 
great  efteem,  and  produced  twice  a-ytar  (Virgil, 
Ovii!). 

PAGAN  (Blaifc  Francois  Comptc  dc),  an  eminent 
Prenth  m:'thcm>aician,  wnta  born  st  Avignon  in  Pro- 
vence, March  ^.16  4 ; and  tuck  to  the  profr^llion  of 
a foldicr  at  fourteen,  fl^ving  been  bred  to  it  with  the 
greateft  care.  In  \6t‘i  he  was  engaged  at  the  fiegc 
of  Caeti,  in  the  battle  of  Pont  de  Ce.  sn4  the  redudioa 
of  the  N.  vareins,  and  the  reft  of  Beam;  where  he 
figntliaed  himfelr,  and  acquired  a reputation  far  fur- 
pafting  hia  years,  lie  was  prefent,  in  1621,  at  the 
lege  of  Juba  d’Augcli,  as  aUo  that  of  Clarsc  and 


Montaubao.  where  he  loft  his  left  eye  by  a muikit-  Tigam 
fltui.  At  this  liege  he  bail  another  lofs,  which  equally 
ailiiAcd  him,  vlr.  that  cf  the  conflahle  of  Luyees, 
who  died  there  of  a fcarlet  fever.  The  conftabic  was 
a near  relation,  and  had  been  his  pitron  at  court.  Ho 
did  not,  however,  link  under  the  misfortune,  hut  on 
the  contrary  took  freJh  fpirits  Irom  the  necelTity  he 
was  now  in  cf  trufting  folely  to  himfelf.  Accordingly 
there  happened  after  this  lime  neither  fiege,  battle, 
nor  any  other  occalion,  in  which  he  did  not  (ignali^e 
himfelf  hy  fome  effort  of  courage  and  condud.  At 
the  piffage  of  the  Alps,  and  the  I>arTicade  of  Suai,  he 
put  himfelf  st  the  head  of  the  forlorn  hope,  conlilling 
of  the  Iravcft  youths  among  the  gu  ards  { and  under* 
took  to  arrive  the  firft  at  the  attack,  hy  a private  way 
which  was  extremely  dangerous  ; when,  having  gained 
the  top  of  a very  ftcep  mountain,  he  cried  out  to  his 
followers,  “ See  the  way  to  glory  1’*  He  fUpt  along 
this  mountain  ; and,  his  companions  following  him, 
they  came  tirft  to  tlic  attack,  as  they  wilhed  to  do. 

T|)cy  immediately  began  a furious  affault  ; and,  the 
army  condng  to  sflill,  they  forced  the  barricades.  He 
had  afterwards  the  plcafure  of  ftaoding  on  the  left 
luind  of  the  king,  when  his  majefty  lehtcd  this  heroic 
afliou  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  with  the  defertvd  com- 
mendations, in  the  prcfcnce  of  a very  full  cmirt  Wheu 
the  king  laid  (lege  to  Nancy  in  1633*  our  hero  bad 
the  honour  to  attend  his  fovereign,  in  drawing  the 
lines  and  forts  of  circumvaUatinn*  In  1642  his  ma- 
jclly  fent  him  to  the  fervicc  in  Portugal,  in  the  poft  of 
field  marfhal  In  this  fume  year  he  unfortun^lily  loft 
his  eye  fight  by  a dillcmprr.  But  though  he  waj  thua 
difaMed  fiom  (erving  his  couotiy  with  his  conjueft  and 
courage,  he  realTumeJ,  with  gre  iter  vigour  than  ever, 
the  lludy  of  the  mathematics  and  fortificatloo  ; and,  ia 
1645,  gave  the  public  a treatife  on  this  latter  fubje^b. 

It  was  allowed  by  all  who  underlloovl  the  fctence,  that 

nothing  hail  then  appeared  that  was  preferable  to  it ; 

aud  indeed,  whatever  improvernenis  have  been  made 

fince,  they  have  perhaps  been  derived  chiefly  frort> 

this  treatife,  as  comlufions  from  their  principles.  In 

1651  he  publilhcd  his  Gcometrual  Theorems,  which 

ihow  a pcrfcCl  knowledge  of  all  the  paris  of  the  ma> 

thematics.  In  he  pintud  A Parsplirafe,  iu  % 

Errnch,  of  the  Account,  in  Spanlih,  of  the  River  of 

the  Amazons,  by  Father  de  Rennes,  a Jefiiit ; and 

we  arc  affured,  that,  though  blind,  ho  drew  thezihart 

of  that  river  and  the  parts  adjacent  which  is  fecn  in 

this  work.  In  1657  he  publiihcd  The  Theory  of 

the  Planets,  cleared  from  that  multiplicity  of  CvCentrik: 

circlea  and  epicycles,  which  tlie  allronomers  had  io/. 

vuitcd  to  explain  tbtir  motions.  This  work  diftln* 

guilhrd  him  among  aftronomtrs  as  much  as  tliat  of 

lortihcatloo  did  among  engin^rs ; and  he  printed,  in 

1658,  his  Aftrooomkal  Tables,  which  arc  very  fuc* 

cinfl  and  plain.  Few  great  men  are  without  fome 

foible:  Pagan’s  wm  that  of  a prejudice  in  favour  of 

judicial  aftrolo,*y  } and  though  he  is  more  referred  than 

mod  otiitrs,  yet  we  cannot  put  what  he  Oid  on  that 

fuh^eff  among  thofe  prudull^ioDS  which  do  honour  to 

hiv  underilanding.  He  was  beloved  and  refpcvlcJ  by 

all  perfons  illuftrious  for  rank  as  well  as  fc.eocc  1 anti 

his  huuCe  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  police  aiul 

worthy  both  in  city  and  court.  He  died  at  Parij 

Nov.  18.  i&6j;  atul  was  never  laacticd.  The  ki.i^ 

ordcTeil. 
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orJered  hU  fitft  phyfician  to  Attend  him  (n  hii  iUnetj, 
in<!  ^ave  fcvenl  m^rkt  of  the  cxtraordiaai7  eOcem 
%hid)  he  had  for  his  merit. 

He  had  an  unirerfal  genins  \ and,  Imlng  turned 
hlirifclf  entirely  to  the  art  of  war,  and  particularly  to 
(he  br.'nfh  of  fort'ficallon,  he  made  extraordinary  pro- 
fjrefa  in  it.  He  underrtood  mathemativ-anot  only  bet- 
ter than  is  tifual  for  a gentleman  whofe  view  is  to 
pufh  his  fortune  in  the  array,  but  even  to  a degree  of 
perfedion  fuperior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  ma*ler9  who 
teach  that  fcien<v.e.  Pie  had  fo  particular  a genius 
for  this  kind  of  lesming,  that  he  obtained  it  more 
readily  l-y  meditarion  than  by  reading  authora  upon 
tti  and  arconh’ngly  fpent  Icfs  time  in  iuch  books  than 
he  did  in  thofe  of  hiilory  and  geography.  He  h?id 
atfo  made  morslity  and  politics  his  particular  ftudy  ; 
fo  that  he  may  be  faid  to  have  drawn  his  own  charadler 
in  his  H'.mmt  and  to  have  been  one  of  the 

complciert  ptftttlemcn  of  his  time.  Louis  XIII. 
was  heard  to  fay  feveral  times,  that  the  Count  de 
Pagan  WJ'spne  of  the  moft  worthy,  heft  turned,  moft 
adroit,  and  mod  valiant  men,  in  his  kingdom. — That 
branch  of  his  family,  which  removed  b^om  Naples  to 
France  In  1552,  became  eatin^l  In  his  perfon. 

Pagan,  a heathen,  gentile,  or  idolater;  one  who 
adores  falfe  gods.  See  Mythology. 

PAGANAHA,  certain  fedivals  obferyed  by  the 
ancient  Romani  in  the  month  of  January.  I'bey  were 
indituted  by  Servius  Tulllua,  who  appointed  a certain 
number  of  villagea  (pap)t  in  each  of  which  an  altar 
was  to  he  raifed  for  annual  facridees  to  their  tutehr 
gods  i at  which  all  the  inhabitants  were  to  aflid, 
and  give  prefents  in  money,  according  to  their  fex 
and  age,  by  which  means  the  asimh^  of  country- 
|>eople  was  known.  I'he  fervants  upon  this  occafion 
ofTered  cakei  to  Ceres  and  Tellui,  to  obtain  plentiful 
PiarYcfts. 

PAGAKELLUS,  in  ichthyology.  See  Goaius. 

PAG.'^NISM,  the  religious  wotOiip  and  drfcipline 
nf  pagans ; or,  the  adoration  of  idr>ls  and  falfe  goda. 
See  loot  ATtY, /Mythology,  and  Polythsum. 

PAGEANT,  a triumphal  car,  chariot,  arch,  or 
(•thcr  like  pompous  decoratiou,  variouOy  adorned  with 
colours,  flags,  &c.  carried  about  in  public  fliowa,  pio* 
ceflions,  dec. 

PAGI  (Antony),  a very  famous  Cordelier,  and  one 
of  the  abicd  criilcsof  liitf  time,  was  born  at  Rogne  in 
Provence  in  1624.  He  took  the  halut  in  the  convent 
at  Aries  in  1641,  and  was  at  length  four  times  pro- 
vincial of  his  ardcr  ; but  his  religious  duties  did  not 
prevent  hia  vigorous  application  to  the  dudy  of  chro- 
nology and  ecclefiadicsil  hiftory,  in  which  he  excelled. 
His  mod  confiderabic  work  is,  A Critique  U|>on  the 
Annuls  of  Baroniua  ; where,  following  the  learned  car- 
dinal year  by  yciir,  he  has  reciifled  an  inflnitc  number 
of  milUkes  both  in  chronology  and  in  the  icprcfcnta- 
tion  c f fadis.  He  pubhihed  the  firfl  volume  in  1689, 
dedicated  to  the  clergy  of  FratK'c,  who  allowed  him  a 
-penGon  : the  whole  was  primed  after  his  death,  in 
4 voU  folio.  At  Geneva,  in  1705,  by  the  care  of  his 
nephew  Francis  Pagi,  of  the  fr.tne  order.  H«  wrote 
■fume  other  things  before  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1^)09;  and  had  the  charader  of  an  able  hidorian  as 
•well  as  of  a learned  and  candid  critic.  Hia  nephew 
^'raiicis,  abovc-iTicnUoi.ed,  wrote  A Chrooologicai 
‘ N“€;5. 


Abridgment  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Pope*,  in  Litin,  P*j* 
3 vols  4to.  Francis  hid  alfo  a nephew,  Anthony  Pagi, 
who  added  three  more  volitmes  to  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Popes;  of  which  two  more  were  intended,  if  not  exe- 
cuted. 

PAGNINUS  (SanAes),an  It’lian  Dominican,  croi- 
itent  for  his  fklil  in  Oriental  languages  and  biblical 
learning,  wss  bom  at  Lucc^  in  1466,  and  became  af- 
terwarJi  an  eccUflaftic  of  the  order  of  St  Dominic. 

He  WAS  deeply  and  accurately  (killed  in  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic  ; but  he  was  particu- 
larly excellent  in  the  Hebrew.  Pie  applied  bimfelf  to 
examine  the  vulgar  tranflation  of  the  Scripfurcs  ; and 
believing  it  to  be  either  not  of  Jerome,  or  greatly  cor- 
rupted, he  undertook  to  make  a new  one  from  the 
prefent  Hebrew  text ; in  which  he  meant  to  imitate 
St  Jerome,  who  fet  about  making  a new  tranflatioa 
at  a time  when  the  church  wouM  admit  no  other  but 
the  Septuagint.  I'his  deflgn  of  Pagnliiua,  fo  early 
after  the  reftoratkm  of  Ictteia,  deemed  a bold  one  ; 
fuch  was  the  reputation  of  the  roaq,  that  it  was  ap- 
proved by  Pope  i/co  X.  who  promlfcJ  to  furnifti  him 
with  all  neceifary  expencea  for  carrying  on  the  wo'k  x 
and,  befides,  we  And  at  the  beginning  of  this  tranda- 
lion,  which  was  printed  at  Lyons  in  1 517,  two  letters 
of  the  fuccccding  popes,  Hadrian  VI.  and  Clement 
Vil.  which  liccnled  the  printing  of  it.  Pagninui,  in 
his  Letters  to  Pope  Clement,  fi)r  the  printing  of  thla 
tranflation,  openly  declares,  that  the  Vulgar  edition, 
as  it  is  at  prefent,  is  not  St  Jerome'i ; yet  adds,  that 
he  has  retained  in  his  tranflation  as  much  of  it  as  he 
could.  It  appears  by  a letter  of  Picus  Mirandula  to 
Pagninus,  that  he  had  fpent  25  years  upon  this  trmf- 
lation.  It  is  the  fitft  modern  tranflation  of  the  Bible 
from  the  Hebrew  text ; and  the  Jews  who  read  it  af- 
firmed, that  it  agreed  exa£Uy  with  the  Hebrew,  and 
was  in  fome  reipeds  fuperior  to  the  ancient  tranfla- 
lions.  The  great  fault  of  Pagninua  was,  that  he  ad- 
hered with  too  great  fervility  to  the  original  text ; and 
this  fcnipulous  attachment  made  hia  tranflation,  faya 
Father  Simon,  “ obfeure,  barbarous,  and  full  of  folc- 
cifme.  He  imagined,  that  to  make  a faithful  tranOa- 
lion  of  the  Scriptures,  it  was  ncceflary  to  follow  ex- 
aAly  the  letter  according  to  the  ftri&nefa  of  grammar. 

1 his,  however,  is  quite  contrary  to  hia  preteuded  cx- 
a^lnefa,  becaufe  two  languages  feldom  agree  in  their 
ways  of  fpcaking  ; aqd  therefore,  inftead  of  exprefllng 
the  original  in  its  proper  purity,  he  dcfacra  and  robs 
it  of  all  its  ornaments  Father  Simon  nevcrtheleCi 
allows  the  great  abibties  and  learning  of  Pagninus ; 
and  all  the  later  cummentatora  and  tranflators  of  the 
Scriptures  have  agreed  in  giving  him  hi>  Juft  praife. 
Huctius,  though  he  thinks  Father  Simon’s  crltlcifm  of 
him  juft  and  well  grounded,  yet  propofes  his  manner  as 
a mt^el  for  all  tranflators  of  the  f^acred  l>ookt;  Scriftvrs 
raliotiis  uti/e  iiofit  exemplar  ^opofuit  SatiQtu 
Pagninus.  He  alfo  traiiflated  the  New  Tcflamcnt  from 
tilt  Greek,  as  he  had  done  the  Old  from  the  Hebrew, 
laying  the  Vulgar  all  the  while  before  him  ; and  dedi- 
cated it  to  pope  Clement  VII.  He  was  author  of  an 
HebrCNY  Lexicon,  and  an  Hebrew  Grammar;  whicb 
Buxtorf,  who  calls  hun  vir  linguanttn  Onetualtum  p^ri^ 
I'Jjmut.,  made  great  ufe  of  in  compiling  hia.  He  died 
in  1536,  aged  70.  Luther  fpoke  of  him  and  hia 
tiaTiflatiooi  m toms  of  the  highclt  applaufe. 

PACO, 
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T*AGO,  an  ifland  in  ihc  gulph  of  Wnic<,  firpara- 
'ted  frotTi  the  continent  of  hfotladtia  by  a narroir 
chsnncl.  '1  he  ancient  ^fcoi^ntphers  have  left  ut  no 
deferiptton  of  it;  “though  (a>  roiliji  oLfenrci)  Hs 
form  (a),  Catent,  and  r:c^  pioduce,  uoqucftiooably 
deferred  h.’*  And  thik  k the  more  Hnacconntafclr, 
as  we  know  the  Romin«  were  well  acquainted  with 
it  ; and  on  the  other  tCnnds  adjoining  to  it  are  many 
pcfliget  of  buiithnga,  infcriprionfi  tiles  and  hewn 
floneSf  all  fure  ligns  of  Roman  habitationa.  Its  ancient 
narre  was  in  all  prxtbahihty  Perttmata.  **  1'bia  illand 
^fay*  Mr  Tortis*)  ia  extended  from  north  to  fomh  orcr 
ai^inft  iraritime  Croatia,  or  the  motmtain  Morlacca. 
it  if  about  to  miles  tong  i its  breadth  is  murquab 
One  p'-rticul»r  c'rcumfianre  diftinguilbei  rt  irom  all 
the  other  inands  of  the  Adratic,  and  is  a Urge  inter* 
nal  fait  water  lake  ly  miles  long  from  fouth  to  norths 
into  whuh  the  fea  enter*  by  a canal  not  aboreaqvar* 
ter  of  a mile  broad  in  fome  ponces,  l^ii  lake  is  fre* 
«;uented  by  the  tuimy  fifh,  which,  when  once  ir,  can* 
not  return  again  to  the  fea.  There  are  alfo  two 
fmaller  l-’.kes  on  the  inandt  one  near  Vlai&ch,  abound- 
ing in  fifh,  particularly  eels  ; and  one  near  x}u  haunlct 
of  Sbibinc. 

“ In  this  idsnd  the  winter  is  dreadrully  cold,  and 
the  fummrr  fcorchingly  hot.  Thofe  who  hare  been 
there  in  the  winter  time  fpeak  of  it  as  a Siberia  quite 
covered  with  fnow  an^  u-c«  and  always  expofed  to 
the  cold  north  wind  ; I,  who  was  there  in  the  hot 
fcafun,  thought  it  eqtirl  to  the  onoft  frorchmg  parti 
of  the  world.  The  naked  rocks,  which  not  only  form 
the  organisation,  but  alfo  the  fiipeiActes  of  almoft  all 
the  iflaod  : the  nirrow'ncrs  of  the  valley*  j the  rever- 
beration of  the  water  of  the  lake,  geoer^llv  quite  calm 
in  fummer  ; multiply  the  heat  fo  prodigrouUy  among 
thofe  ftones,  that  the  vines,  which  are  planted  aR 
Tonnd  the  lake,  ripen  the  grapes  hy  the  beginning  of 
Auguft  : and  the  few  other  product  that  grow  there 
anticipate  the  ufual  time  of  maturity  in  the  fame  man* 
Btr.  The  mtteors  are  exceedingly  irregular  in  the 
fummer  time  ; fudden  whirlwinds  are  frequent,  and 
heavy  ihowers  of  rain : the  laft  are  hurtful  to  the  in- 
habitants of  one  part  of  the  iOted,  and  favourable  to 
the  rukivation  of  the  oppoCte  end. 

**  They  cultivate  neither  com  nor  oil  on  tbit  iflmd  ; 
but  it  produces  plenty  of  w*iire,  and  an  immenfe  quan- 
tity of  fait-  The  other  product  are  wool,  honey,  and 
a httle  fall  fifh.  7 he  quantity  of  wine  amounts  an- 
nually, on  a medium,  to  40,coo  VcnctijU  barrels; 
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and  from  ilie  bulks  they  diflil  2COO  bnrels  of  reitc 
or  biandy.  The  f*h,  in  16^3,  amounted  to  8co,oco 
Venetian  /?jre.  The  bit  woiks  are  well  contrived 
and  well  kept:  they  extend  along  a fliallow  pool, 
which  forms  the  caf^cm  rxtn*mrfy  of  the  lake  within 
for  four  miles  in  length  and  about  half  a mile  in 
breadth.  On  the  fiJcsof  this  fen  the  !<fl  part  of  the 
vines  lie  ; but  iIkt  upper  pait  of  the  hilb  on  each  Gde 
is  akogetlHrr  nnked  and  barren ; there  U not  even  a 
fiifficicrcy  of  fire-wood,  arid  the  nih:.bitautJ  arc  ob- 
liged to  provide  thcmfelves  clfewherc.  The  foil  at 
the  foot  of  the  liilk,  where  the  vines  arc  planted,  it 
full  of  gravel  and  fmall  fioncs;  and  hence  the  wine  is 
of  good  quality.  'Hie  air  is  not  ur.heakhful,  noiwith- 
Randiir|r  the  vicinity  of  ihe  falt-pita  $ l ut  the  frequent 
high  winds  carry  ofi  the  noxious  exiialattons.  The  mofl 
confidcTable  produ^  of  the  ifland  is  the  fait.  The  great'* 
eft  part  of  the  peo;4e  of  Pago  live  by  working  in  the 
fait  pits,  and  have  a ccmfonable  futfiftence  regularly 
paid  hy  the  gnveintnent : it  is  ihcrefc^c  a very  im- 
ortam  ctrcumnance  fur  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  to 
ave  a dry  fummer ; aqd  hence  the  ignorant  vulgar 
look  upon  r^io  as  a mifebief  brought  upon  the  coun- 
try by  the  force  of  witchcraft.  In  confeqticnce  ot 
thia  idea,  they  eVrd  a fri.ir  to  eiordfe  the  meteors, 
and  keep  the  rain  off  the  iilaad.  If,  notwithfiarding 
the  poor  friar's  endeavours,  the  fummer  happens  to 
be  rainy,  be  lofes  bis  reputation  and  his  brend  \ but 
if  two  or  three  dry  frafons  follow  futceflively,  he 
moetx  with  great  reverence  and  advantage.  Part  of 
the  falt-works  belongs  to  the  government,  and  the 
reft  to  pTiv.^te  proprietoTi ; they  are  tnelior?itcd  every 
year  ; and  fur  that  end  the  pubbe  lend*  money  to 
thofe  proprietors  who  want  it,  and  who  without  that 
afiftsnee  could  not  make  the  nquifiie  improvements. 

**  M^ny  veftigea  of  ancient  habitations  ftill  remain 
on  the  ifland  of  Pago,  as  well  as  of  walled  pUcea, 
W'hich  either  have  been  <’efiruycd  by  the  incarfions  of 
enemies  or  by  lime.  Hiftorlan*  fay,  that  the  illand 
WAS  often  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants;  and  indeed 
it  is  rather  to  be  wondered  at  bow  men  over  could 
rcfolve  to  fettle  in  fo  wretched  a country.  I'he  fmatt 
number  of  inhabitanis,  a^'ter  fo  many  yesrs  of  peace 
ami  iranqtiillity  rnic'er  the  V'enetiao  government,  en- 
dcnily  proves  how  little  the  ifiaiKl  is  really  haUiable. 
'I'he  town  of  Pago  was  built  by  the  Wnctiaoi  about 
3C0  years  ago  ; ar>d  comsins  upward*  of  }oco  inhabi* 
tsTitv,  and  all  the  reft,  of  the  ifland  foarcrly  900.  Th« 
difficulty  of  accefs  to  the  city  of  Pago,  and  the  ill  ac- 
4 £ comirodatkm 


(a)  Its  figure  is  indeed  rcmarkaMy  irregular,  its  breadth  being  in  00  proportion  to  its  length  ; for  one  of 
the  extremities,  called  Puata  di  is  ab<m  ten  miles  long,  and  kfs  than  one  brood.  Almoft  all  the  clrcum- 
fcrencc  is  difmal,  withotit  trees  or  any  kind  of  vifibJc  plants  or  grafs,  fteep,  craggy,  and  uninhabited.  On 
entering  the  lake  through  the  cbaBncl  that  commnnicates  with  the  fea,  nothing  is  to  be  feen  either  on  the  right 
or  left  but  bare  hanging  r^k<,  fo  disfigured  on  the  outfide  by  the  violent  ^emiAon  of  the  waves,  that  the 
ftrallficBtioo  is  hardly  diftinguifbable.  In  general,  the  ftooc  of  the  ifland  i*  of  the  lame  kinj  at  the  Iftrian, 
Ktr  hrtceia  % and,  befidcs,  there  are  large  ftrata  of  blue  a«>d  yelirwifh  fand-ftone.  The  chancel,  or  inward  bay 
of  Pago,  is  not  a harbour ; on  the  contrary,  ft  is  a very  dangerous  Aation,  and  even  snacceflible  in  winter^ 
when  the  boreal  wind  blows  with  foch  fury,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  dare  not  ftir  out  of  their  houfea, 
and  much  lefs  thi  few  that  are  fcattcred  over  the  coiintrT.  ITie  fley  appears  always  cloudy  in  that  feafon,  by 
the  thick  miff  that  lifot  from  the  repercuflion  of  tfcc  waves  on  that  long  chain  of  ronch  aad  hoUasv 
vocks. 
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comT.oJatloo  that  flrangm  mftt  with,  make  it  very 
little  frequented.  Hence  the  inbabitanta  are  a«  wild 
^ ' and  uupoli/hed  a*  it  they  Uy  at  the  grvateft  diilance 
from  the  fca  and  the  commerce  of  polite  people.  The 
)(eoiry,  who  pretend  to  (how  their  manner!  different 
fromtho(cof  the  rul.r;ir,  arc  truly  Rrotefque  figure*, 
f oth  in  their  drefi>,  I cSoyiour,  and  in^dent  pretenllona. 
'rhe  i£riu)nince.  of  their  clergy  it  incredible  t a pried 
of  the  (Tfratefl  confeqiience  there,  and  who  was  thought 
a m *n  of  learning,  did  not  know  how  P?gowa>  called 
in  I^atin.  There  ^re  two  cor.rciitt  of  frian  in  PlgO 
■fid  one  of  nuna  ; and  fcvcr-1  • htirches,  all  in  eery  bad 
order,  and  ill  ferved.  At  Teir.i  Vccchia  alfo  there  is 
a convent  of  Francifcan  monkn;  a r;ice  of  men  who, 
uiiier  various  names  and  difguifes,  itifctf  every  plice 
where  credidous  «»?norance  can  be  perfuadeJ  to  main- 
tain the  idle  and  fuperititious.  One  fuperditiout  cu  lorn, 
amongd  a variety  of  others  exilU  '■mong  their  women, 
and  pariiculatly  among  thofe  who  have  been  married  but 
a (hnrttimc,  if  their  huihand  happens  to  die,  they  tear 
their  hair  out  in  good  eamelf,  and  fcatter  it  on  the 
coifin  ; and  this  cercotuny  is  fo  much  rnnfecrated  by 
cuHom,  litat  no  womin,  even  though  (lie  had  nutori' 
ot:fly  hated  her  hu(h.tiid,  would  fail  in  perorming  it.'’ 

P.AGOD,  or  1’agoda,  a name  given  by  the  Ead 
Indians  to  the  temples  where  they  worHiip  their  gods. 
\Vc  (Kail  not  in  this  place  enter  incu  t (uU  detail  of 
the  fcveral  pagodas  of  different  nations,  and  their  pe- 
culiar circumilances.  Thefe  matters  feem  to  come  in 
more  properly  under  the  rr/r/iiofT,  or,  is  others  will 
call  it,  the  /utfr^ioH,  of  the  people  to  whom  they  be- 
long. We  (hall  therefore  content  ooifclves  in  the  pre* 
lent  article  with  an  account  of  a paper  in  the  jtJtAtk 
Reftartheiy  concerning  the  fcnlpturest  Sec.  at  Mavali* 
puram,  a few  miles  north  of  Sadras,  and  known  to  lea- 
men  by  the  name  of  the  /even  pagodat. 

The  monuments  which  Mr  Chamben  (who  com- 
muDicaleil  the  paper)  deferibes,  appear,  he  fays,  to  be 
the  ruins  of  fome  great  city  decayed  many  centuriea 
ago.  They  are  fituated  clofe  to  the  fca,  between 
Cuvclnngand  Sadras,  fomewhat  remote  from  the  high 
road  that  leads  to  the  different  European  fettlements. 
And  when  vidted  in  1776,  there  was  ffill  a native  vil- 
lage  adjoining  to  them  which  retained  the  ancient  name, 
and  in  which  a number  of  bramitu  refided  that  feerrrd 
perfec^jy  well  acquainted  with  the  fubje<^U  of  moft  of 
the  fculptures  lo.  he  feto  there.-^l  he  rock,  or  rather 
hill  of  done,  on  which  great  pa.rt  of  thefe  works  are 
executed,  is  one  of  the  priRctpaJ  marks  for  mariners  as 
they  approach  the  coail,  and  to  them  the  place  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  St^tm  Pagodat^  polEdy  b<- 
caufe  the  fummits  of  the  rock  have  prefented  them 
with  that  idea  as  they  pa(Tcd  ^ hut  it  muA  be  con- 
feffed,  that  no  afpe^  which  the  hill  affumea  as  viewed 
on  the  (bore,  fcemi  at  all  to  authorlfe  this  notion  ; and 
there  are  circumilances,  which  will  he  mentioned  in 
the  fcquci, that  would  lead  uoe  to  fufped,  that  this  name 
* has  nrifen  from  fomc  fuch  number  of  pagodas  that  for- 

merly ftood  here,  and  In  time  have  been  buried  in  the 
waves.”  The  rock,  here  mentioned,  aa  it  riTcsabrupt- 


(a)  See  a figure  of  Vybtiou  in  the  I’Ute  of  lodiu 
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ly  out  of  a level  plain  of  great  extent,  naturally  ea-  Pafod* 
groffes  the  attention  of  the  eye.  It  confifls  chiefly  '■* 
of  a (ingle  flonc ; and  in  its  fhape  (which  is  iingular 
and  romisntic),  in  a diflant  view,  it  has  the  appear* 
ance  of  an  antique  an  1 lofty  ediflee.  Works  of  image- 
ry and  fculpcure  oowd  thicker  upon  the  eye  on  a 
nearer  approach,  and  at  (irfl  (ighc  at  lead  favours  the 
idea  of  a petrifled  town,  which,  through  the  credidi- 
ty  of  travellers*,  has  been  tieUcvcd  to  exid  in  various  • See 
parts  of  the  world.  **  Proceeding  on  by  the  fool  of  Shaw  ’» 
the  hill  on  the  fi  le  facing  the  fta,  there  is  a pagoda  P* 

rifing  out  of  the  ground  of  one  folid  Aonc,  a’.uut 
or  iH  feet  high,  which  feems  lo  have  been  cut  upon 
the  ip:>t  out  of  a detached  ro.'k  that  has  been  found 
of  a proper  (ize  for  that  purpofe.  The  top  is  arched,  ^ 
and  the  flylc  of  archiufluie  according  to  which  it  is 
formed,  «!ifferent  from  auy  now  ufrd  in  thofe  part«.” 

Beyond  this  a numerous  group  of  human  figures  in 
balk  relief,  coiifiderably  larger  than  life,  atlrad  atteo- 
tioo.  I'Key  rtprefent  coolidcmblc  perfons,  and  their 
exploits,  m my  of  which  are  uow  very  tndillincd  thro* 
the  injuries  of  time,  aflifted  by  the  corroding  nature 
of  the  fia  air;  others,  while  protected  from  that  cle* 
ment,  ate  as  freth  as  when  recently  (iniihed. 

Tlie  hlU,  which  is  at  firff  of  rafy  afeeot,  **  is  in 
other  parts  rendered  more  fo,  by  very  txcelleiii  fteps 
cut  out  iu  feverai  places,  where  the  communication 
would  be  difficult  or  impradticahle  without  them.  A 
winding  flair  of  this  fort  leads  to  a kind  of  temple 
cut  out  of  the  folid  rock,  with  fomc  figi.rci  of  idols 
in  high  relief  upon  its  wails,  very  well  finilbed,  and 
perfe^Uy  frc(h,  as  It  f^ces  the  wefl,  and  is  therefore 
Iheltcrcd  from  the  fca  air.*’  This  temple  our  author 
conjedures  to  have  been  a place  of  woiflup  appertaiii- 
ing  to  a palace  ; fomc  remains  of  which  fliU  exlft,  and 
to  which  there  is  a paffage  from  the  temple  by  an* 
other  flight  of  fleps.  i'hii  conjecture  (for  it  is  brought 
forward  as  merely  fuch)  is  in  fome  meafure  favoured 
by  feveral  ruins  llill  remaining,  and  by  the  tradition 
of  the  bramins  who  inhabit  the  place.  This  finhbe* 
the  objeds  **  on  that  part  of  the  upper  furface  of  the 
bill,  the  afeent  to  whi^  is  on  the  north  } but  on  de- 
feendiog  from  thence,  you  are  led  round  the  hill  to 
the  oppofue  fide,  in  which  there  arc  fteps  cut  from 
the  toctom  to  a place  near  the  fumroit,  where  ii  ara 
excavation  that  feems  to  have  been  intended  for  a.  place 
of  worfhip,  and  contains  various  fculpturei  of  Hindoo 
dcitici.  The  moft  remarkable  of  thefe  is  a gigantic 
figure  of  adeep  on  a kind  of  bed,  with  a.* 

huge  foakc  wound  alfbnt  In  many  coils  by  way  of  pH- 
low  for  bis  head  ; and  ihcCe  figures,  according  to  the 
manner  of  this  place,  arc  all  of  one  piece  hewn  from 
the  body  of  t)ie  rock.”  Thefe  works,  however,  al- 
though they  arc  unqueftionabty  flupendous,  are,  in  oar 
author's  opinion,  fuipaffed  by  others  about  a mile  and 
a half  to  the  fouthward  of  the  hill.  **  They  confifl  of- 
two  pagodas  of  about  30  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide, 
and  about  at  many  in  height,  cut  out  of  the  folid 
rock,  and  each  confifting  originally  of  one  Angle  flone. 

Near  tbcle  alfo  fland  ao  elephant  foU  as  big  as  life, 

V and 


gods,  with  iu  deferi^on,  under  the  artide  Pbxr- 
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NH*  lod  ft  lion  mach  larger  than  the  natural  fize,  but  vcrjr 
vrell  executed,  each  hewn  olfo  out  of  one  ftoce.  None 
* of  the  pieces  that  have  fallen  off  In  cutting  thefe  ex- 
traordinary rciiipturcs  are  now  to  be  found  near  or 
anywhere  in  thr  neighbourhood  of  thetni  fo  that  there 
it  no  means  of  afccrtiioing  the  degree  of  labour  aad 
time  thnt  hat  been  fprnt  upon  them*  nor  the  fixe  of 
tlie  rock  or  rock*  from  which  they  have  been  hewn  ; 
a ctrcumilance  which  renders  their  appearance  the 
more  ftriking  and  Angular.  And  though  their  fitua- 
tion  it  very  near  the  iet-hcach,  they  have  not  fuifered 
at  all  by  the  corrofivc  air  of  that  element,  which  baa 
provided  them  with  a defence  againil  itfelf,  by  throw- 
ing up  befotc  them  a high  bank  that  completely  (hcl- 
tcTtthcm.  'fhere  it  alfo  great  fymnictry  in  their  form, 
though  tliat  of  the  pa^o.lat  is  different  from  the  (lyle 
of  architcAure  according  to  which  idol  templet  are 
iww  built  in  that  country.  The  htler  rcfcraMeti  the 
Egyptian  \ for  the  tovenare  always  pyiamidicah  and 
the  gates  and  roofs  fiat  and  without  arches  ; but  thefe 
fculpturet  approach  nearer  to  the  Gothic  tade*  being 
furmounted  by  arched  roofs  or  domcj  that  are  not  fe- 
micircular*  but  compofed  of  two  fegraents  of  circles 
meeting  in  a point  at  top/'  Our  author  obferveSy  tlut 
rhe  lion  in  this  groitpy  as  well  at  one  on  a (lone  couch 
io  what  he  took  to  be  a loyal  palace,  are  perfeClIy 
jull  reprefcntaiionsof  the  true  lion,  and  the  natives  there 
give  them  the  name  which  it  always  unJcrilooJ  to 
mean  a lion  in  the  Hindoo  bnguage,  to  wity./(«^  / but 
the  figure  which  they  have  mede  to  reprefent  that  ani- 
mill  >n  their  idol  temple*  for  centuries  paft,  though  it 
heirs  the  fame  appeUaiion,  it  a didorud  monficr  to- 
tally  unlike  the  oriy^inal  { infomuch  that  it  has  from 
hence  been  fuppofedy  that  the  Uon  was  not  anciently 
knc'wn  in  this  country,  and  that /fn^  was  a name  given 
to  a monfier  that  exitleJ  only  in  Hindoo  romance. 
But  it  is  plain  that  that  animal  was  well  known  to 
the  authors  nf  thefe  works,  who  io  manners  as  well  as 
arts  feem  to  have  differed  much  from  the  modem 
Hindoos. 

“ There  are  two  circumflanrcs  attending  thefe  mo. 
miments  which  car  not  but  excite  great  curiofiiy,  and 
on  which  future  inquiries  may  p.;fllbly  throw  fome 
li^ht.  One  is,  that  on  6ne  of  the  pagodas  lull  men- 
tioned, there  is  an  infeription  of  a finale  line,  in  a cha* 
ra^cr  at  prefent  unknown  to  the  Hindoo*.  It  refem- 
hies  neither  the  Dcy  va-nagre,  nor  any  of  the  various 
chsra£lers  conneded  with  or  derived  from  it,  which 
Lave  come  to  thr  writer's  knowledge  from  any  part 
of  H'indoftan.  Nor  did  it,  at  the  time  he  viewed  it, 
appear  to  correfpond  with  ;.n^  chara^cr,  Afiatic  or 
Kuropeao,  that  is  commonly  known.  He  had  not 
then,  however,  feen  the  alphabet  of  the  Dalic,  the 
lcaroe<l  Iniiguan  of  the  Siamefe,  a fight  of  which  has 
finer  raifed  In  hii  mind  a fnrpiciou  that  there  is  a ne«ir 
affinity  between  them,  if  the  character  lie  not  identi- 
cally the  fame.  Tut  as  thefe  conjectures,  after  fuch  a 
Uple  of  time,  are  fomewhat  vague,  and  the  fubjed  of 
them  is  perhapK  yet  within  the  reach  of  our  rrfearcbes, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  fome  methoi  m»y  be  fallen  upon 
of  procuring  an  exact  copy  of  this  infeription. 

**  The  other  cifcttinflance  is,  that  though  the  out- 
w.rd  form  of  the  p^gudas  is  complete,  the  ultimate 
delign  of  them  has  manifefily  not  been  accomplifhed, 
but  feems  to  have  been  defeated  by  fame  extraordi- 


nary canwulfion  of  nature.  For  the  fi  H of  t?ic 

moll  northerly  one  it  excavated  to  the  depth  of  four 
or  five  feet,  and  a row  of  pdla'i  left  on  the  outfidc  to 
fupport  the  roof;  but  here  the  work  ha*  been  flop- 
ped,  and  an  uniform  rent  of  about  four  inches  brealth 
has  been  made  throughout  the  (dlid  rock,  and  a;>pt.axs 
to  extend  to  its  foundations,  which  are  probably  at  a 
prodigious  depth  below  the  furface  of  the  ground. 
That  this  rent  has  happened  finc»  the  work  beg^n,  or 
while  it  was  carrying  on,  cannot  be  dou!  led  ; for  the 
marks  of  the  mafon  t tools  are  perteelly  vifible  in  tiic 
cxcavjted  part  on  both  flies  of  the  rent,  in  fjch  a 
manner  as  to  (bow  plainly  that  they  hsvc  beeu  divided 
by  it.  Nor  is  it  reafonabls  to  fuppife,  th  tt  fuvh  a 
work  would  ever  have  been  defignei  or  begun  upon  a 
rock  that  had  previoufiy  beeu  rent  in  two.  Nothing 
iefs  than  an  earthquake,  and  tnat  a violent  one,  could 
apparently  have  produced  fuch  a fiflurt  in  the  fulid 
rock  ; and  that  this  has  been  the  cafe  in  point  of  fad, 
may  be  gathered  from  other  circumfiances,  which  it  11 
nccclLtry  to  raeniioo  in  an  account  ol  this  cun.'>us 
place.  The  great  rock  above  d^feribed  is  rt  tome  fmjll 
dillance  from  the  fea,  perhaps  53  or  looyards  and 
in  that  fpace  the  Hindoo  rilla^  before  mentioned 
fiood  in  1776.  But  clofe  to  the  fea  are  the  rem  uQi 
of  a pagoda  built  of  brick,  and  dedicated  co  Sib,  the 
greatell  part  of  which  evidently  been  fwallnwcd  up 
by  that  clement ; f^r  the  door  of  ike  inncrmull  apart- 
meat,  in  which  the  idol  is  placed,  and  liefore  which 
there  are  alw.iys  two  or  three  fpacious  courts  fur-, 
rounded  with  walii,  is  now  walke  1 by  the  waves  and 
the  paliar  ufed  to  d.ifcover  the  mcridiJin  at  the  time 
of  founding  the  pagoda  is  feen  kaoding  at  fome  di- 
dance  in  the  Tea.  lo  the  neighbourhood  of  this  build- 
ing  there  arc  fome  detached  rocks,  walked  alfo  by  the 
waves,  on  which  there  appear  fculpiures,  though  now 
much  worn  ani  defaced.  And  the  natives  of  the  place 
declared  to  the  writer  of  this  account,  that  the  more 
aged  people  among  them  remembered  to  hive  feen  the 
tops  of  fcvcral  pagodas  far  out  In  the  fe.i,  wiiich  being 
covered  with  copper  (probably  gilt)  were  particularly 
vitible  at  fun-rife,  at  their  (liining  furface  ufed  then  to 
refled  the  fun's  rays,  but  that  now  that  tife^  »as  no 
longer  produced,  as  the  copper  had  ilnce  bveome  in- 
crulled  with  mould  arkl  verdegreare.’’ 

From  tt^fe  circumfisnccs  our  author  conjc&ures, 
and  we  think  reafonably,  that  the  magmficeut  city 
of  which  thefe  appear  to  be  part  o(  the  ruins,  hat 
been  defiroye  I partly  by  an  earthquake  by  which 
the  rock  was  rent,  and  partly  by  a fu  tden  inunda* 
tioD  of  the  fca  occafioned  by  thi»  commotion  of  the 
earth.  The  bramins  give  an  a.'count  of  this  matter 
peculiar  to  themfelvcs,  filled  with  extravagance,  fsble^ 
swd  folly ; from  which,  however,  with  the  alfidance 
of  ancient  monuments,  coins,  and  infcHptioos,  fome 
probable  conje^nres  at  Uafi,  if  not  important  diC. 
coveries^  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  made  on  thefe  fubje^s, 
which  are  far  from  being  unintereftiog  to  us  cither  as 
men,  philofuphers,  or  Chrilliaus.  Our  author  thicks 
therefore,  that  the  infeription  on  ihe.pagtwli  men- 
tioned above  is  an  objed  which  merits  comUerable 
attention  ; and  he  defends,  by  very  reputable  autho- 
ritick,  the  conjedure  which  places  it  amon>;  the  lau- 
giugcs  of  $iami  but  which  it  is  unnecclTary  for  ui  either 
to  abridge  or  to  inuifcnbe.  In  the  courfe  of  this 
4 £ 3 inquiry, 
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1 q*i*ry,  «'»t  »utljor  rc?rarki  iir.*ry  rjir  rcf?ml*Uncc 
h<;t*vcn  the  idol  of  t*>c  and 

thtf  jrreit  BuJdou,  held  fa  rrd  by  the  Ch:n’ 
fi/itu  ; rnd  ihi«  refcmSlancc  extend*  *lff>  to  thrV 
B.:t  from  l!se  detail  of  circnmfte.nrc*  which 
<©'ir  author  lirinys  forward,  nnd  tu  «hic*H  we  refer, 
h*  th:p]:«  ihii  a fjjlem  of  rclqioi  diff^rem  fro.ti  that 
the  P^eth,  and  fomc  of  them  total’y  inronfiftent 
with  the  principle#  and  piaclice  of  the  hrwrnmx  none 
of  whom,  as  far  1#  we  can  collet  frrtn  Mr  Knox  f , 
cxiil  amonp  the  Chingelays,  wKofe  religion  ii  totally 
diflVrer.t  from  that  of  ihc  pnLnt  Hm  !oo#.  The  only 
pm  in  whi-h  there  fetmi  to  be  any  ag^reement  is  in 
the  worlhip  of  the  l>e’  tnhi,  whivh  ha«  probably  crcj)t 
in  a-monif  them  from  their  Tnmalian  nri|fh*K>ur',  but 
that  is  carried  on  in  a manner  »cry  difftrent  from 
the  bpammicnl  fyllem,  and  appears  to  he  held  by  the 
nation  at  lar^e  in  very  great  contempt,  if  not  abhor- 
rence. Knox's  .account  of  it  U this  : Their  temples 

(1.  e.  thofe  of  the  Ofbtahs)  arc  called  eovfht* 
which  is  the  Tamiilic  word  for  pngoJs.  He  then 
goes  on  to  fay,  *'  a mao  piouHy  illfpofcd  builds  t 
fmali  houfc  at  Ills  own  charge,  wKich  i#  the  temple. 


having  mcntel  It  \>y  thde  lahoara."  And  ania  be 
fays,  •'  For  this  uo,%  a‘>ove  all  oih  r,  they  kern  to 
have  art  high  refpeil  ^d  devotion,"  &c. 

Sue!)  is  the  nature  of  Mr  ChamScri's  corfimunica* 
tion,  as  far  as  it  refpefti  pagodas ; a fubjert  to  which 
the  /ifiaUe  Suirty  '.vll  dotibtkfi  again  dirc.^  their  at* 
temion  ; and  from  the  penetni'ton  and  affiluny  of  its 
mem^^n#  wc  have  much  to  expert.  Olhe-  psrti  of 
this  paper  Jhd!  be  brought  forward  under  other  ar- 
ticles, to  which  we  refer-  Few  refearches  are  of  ir.on: 
ftrvice  to  true  religion,  than  thofe  which  give  us  a 
corrrft  view  of  the  falfc  and  fuperllititms  modes  of 
worship  pra^lifcd  by  men  who  have  had  no  light  but 
reafun,  or  weak  and  corrupted  traditions.  They  arc 
ufeful  liktwTe  to  the  phtlofopher,  as  they  always  tend 
to  give  us  a minuter  view  of  Ute  real  nature  of  man 
as  he  it  in  himfclf,  and  Ihow  with  fufficient  llrength 
the  i.nbccilhly  of  the  human  intelled  without  focse 
fupemstura]  aid.  The  extemul  psmp  of  all  Pa^aa 
religions  feems  to  have  been  their  eflence  j a citcilm. 
llancc  which  alone  (How#  the  neceflity  of  that,  the  in- 
tention of  which  IS  to  reform  the  heart.  Sec  Siam, 
SoMMONACODOX,  TeMstf,  5cc. 


and  himfrlf  breomea  prisft  ihertof.  This  houfc  Is 
fcldom  called  iioiPt  Heufe^  but  moH  wfualfy  Ja«Q  the 
/Jpt*//’/.”  Put  of  the  prevailing  religion  he  fpraks 
io  very  different  term*,  and  dcfcribci  it  as  carried  on 
with  much  p trade  and  fplendour,  and  attended  with 
marks  of  great  antiquity.  **  The  pagodas  or  temples 
of  thn’r  god#  (fart  he)  arc  fo  many,  that  I cannot 
num'er  them.  Mnny  of  them  are  of  rare  and  cx- 
q jtfitc  work  !;uili  of  hewn  done,  engraven  with  images 
and  figurci,  but  hy  whom  and  when  I couM  r^ot  at- 
tain to  know,  the  inhabitants  tht-mfclves  being  ig- 
norant therein.  But  furc  I am  they  were  buiU  by 
far  mure  ingenious  artiheeni  than  the  Chtngelays  chat 
now  arc  on  the  land.  For  the  Phrtugurfe  in  their  fn- 
vafions  have  defared  fomc  of  them,  wh’ch  there  ii 
none  found  that  hath  (kill  enough  to  repair  to  this 
day."  In  another  place,  he  fays,  **  here  are  fomc  an- 
cient svritings  erg  raven  upon  rocks  which  puzr.le  all  that 
fee  UiCm.  'Fherc  arc  diver# great  rock#  io  divers  part#  in 
Cande  Uda,  and  in  the  northern  parts.  Thcfe  rocks* 
are  cut  deep  with  great  letter#  for  the  fpace  of  feme 
yards,  fo  deep  that  thty  may  laff  to  the  world'#  end. 
Nobody  can  read  them,  or  make  any  thing  of  them. 
1 have  alkcd  MaUbar#  and  Centoos,  a#  well  a#  Chin- 
gtlays  and  Moors,  but  none  of  them  underftood  them, 
'i  here  is  an  an.'tenc  temple,  Goddihdenni  in  Vatta- 
noirr,  (lands  by  a place  where  there  are  of  thefc  let- 
ter*." From  all  which  the  antiquity  of  the  nation 
and  their  religion  is  fuffitkntly  evident,  and  from 
other  p;iffagcs  it  is  plain,  that  the  wutfhip  of  Bu  1- 
dou,  in  paiticulsr,  h.ns  been  from  remote  times  a very 
eminent  p*it  of  their  religion  i for  the  fame  au|hor, 
fpc'Aing  <jf  the  tree  at  .^nurodgburro,  in  the  north- 
ern p«it  of  the  i(!ind,  which  is  facred  to  Bnddou, 
fiys,  **  ihc  due  performance  of  thi#  worfhip  they  rec- 
kon not  a little  meritorious  : tnfomuch  that,  as  they 
report,  90  king#  have  reigoed  there  fucceffively,  where, 
by  the  rtito*  that  ftill  remain,  it  appears  they  fptred 
not  for  pains  and  labour,  to  build  temples  and  high 
monuments  to  the  honour  of  (his  goJ,  as  if  they  had 
been  bom  to  hew  rpckt  and  great  ftonc#,  and  lay  ihenj 
Vp  io  hrapa.  Thcfe  kings  are  oow  happy  fpirit 


Pagod,  or  i#  alfv  the  name  of  a gold  and 

filrer  coin,  current  in  fcvetal  parts  of  the  Kill  Indies. 

PAIN,  an  uocafy  fenfuion,  ariliug  from  a fud  'ea 
and  violent  folution  of  comlnuity,  or  other  accident 
in  the  m-rve#,  membranes,  vcffcls,  muf*  Ics,  dec.  of  the 
body.  Pain,  acconliog  to  ft»mc,  confilt#  in  a motion 
of  the  organ#  of  fenft ; and,  according  to  others,  it 
is  an  emotion  of  the  foul  occafioned  by  thofe  organ*. 

A#  the  brain  is  the  frat  of  fenfation,  fo  ft  is  of  pain. 
Boerhaave,  and  mofl  other  authors  00  this  fubieCi, 
a (Iretthrng  of  the  nerves  as  the  only  immediate  caufc 
of  pain  : but  as  the  nerves  do  not  appear  to  condil  of 
fibret,  this  caufe  of  pain  does  not  feem  to  be  well- 
founded  ; nor  indeed  will  it  be  eafy  to  treat  this  fubjt  A 
clearly,  but  in  proportion  as  the  means  o(  feufation  sre 
under  1I00I. 

Many  kinds  of  pain  are  met  with  in  authors : fuch  a% 
A gravitative  pain;  in  which  there  is  a fenfe  of  weight 
on  the  part  affcAed,  which  is  always  fomc  flrihy  one, 
a#  the  liver,  &c-  A pulfative  pain;  which,  Galen  favs, 
always  fuecceds  fome  remarkable  inflammation  in  the 
containing  parts,  and  is  obferved  in  ahfceflTcs  while  fnp- 
pumting.  A tenfive  pain,  which  is  alfo  called  a J^^tend- 
trig  pnln  ; it  is  excited  by  the  •-iftenfion  of  fotne  ner- 
vous, mufeuitr,  or  membranous  part,  cither  from  fome 
humour,  or  from  flatulence.  An  acute  pain  it,  when 
great  pain  is  atteni.ed  with  quick  and  lively  fenfatton*i 
A dull  pain  is,  when  a Sind  ot  numbnefs  is  a#  mu  jh  com- 
plained ot  as  the  pain  is. 

The  mediste  ami  more  remote  csulet  of  pain  are  ge- 
nerally obvious;  and  wl^cn  fo,  the  cure  will  confUt  for 
the  0 0ft  part  in  removing  them  : tor  though  in  mmy 
inllances  the  chief  complaint  is  very  ditUni  from 
feat  of  thcfe  caufes,  yet  their  removal  is  the  proper  me- 
thod of  relief.  8.c  Midicixi,  pajjim. 

Perhaps  all  pam*  may  be  included,  with  irritation,  tri 
thofe  that  have  fpafai  or  inflammation  for  their  fourcc. 
When  pain  is  owing  to  inflammation,  the  pulfe  ia 
quicker  than  in  • natural  Hate;  it  is  alfo  generally  full, 
hard,  and  tenfe;  the  pain  ia  equal,  throbbing,  atij  un- 
lemitting.  It  a fpafm  is  the  caufe,  the  pulfe  is  rarely 
afieA#d  \ at  intcr^  tkepaia  abates,  and  then  rctuma, 
4 with 
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Wfl.  with  Comtf  decree  of  ajfH^aTalion ; tr.olion  fomc- 

*n<’^  times  ?>stcf,  or  even  cures,  in  fame  in^aneesr  but  in 
inflimmato-y  ofcB  no  fuch  tffc^a  arc  ever  ex^cncnccd. 
See  Dr  Lobb*s  T'reat  ft  on  Painful  O'fltmptrt. 

The  prtn  fo  frcqncnily  attendant  on  women  in  chil  I- 
bed,  calieJ  iftrr-paiia  (from  their  happening  only 
after  being  delivered  of  a child),  are  often  occafioned 
by  fcooping  to  fetch  away  coagulated  Mood,  wtii^h  is 
a necdlefs  endeavour.  When  no  improywr  treatment 
to  delivering  tl*c  fecuediues  can  l<e  fufpe^cd,  the  iiTt> 
tabflity  of  the  uienis  alone  is  to  be  cunfidertd  m llie 
CTufe.  Care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  confoiinu  ihcfc 
after>paint  with,  or  miAake  the  pains  Attending  pucr* 
peral  fevers  for,  the  colic.  After  pains  come  by  tits,  and 
foon  go  dW ; but  return  at  different  intervals,  which  arc 
Joager  each  dny,  and  after  two  or  ihrrc  days  arc  ufu- 
ally  at  an  end,  though  fometimes  they  continue  f ven 
or  eight : ootwlihllandlng  thel'e  pains,  tlie  lochia  flow 


PAIN 

T)  AINTINC  is  the  art  of  rcprtfeoiiog  to  the  eyes, 
by  meaus  of  figures  aud  colours^  every  objccb  in 
nature  that  is  difeerniUe  by  the  fight  \ and  of  ra.-ne* 
times  exprefiing,  according  to  the  principK-i  of  phyfi- 
ogBomy,  ar.d  by  the  attitu  !es  of  the  hoiy,  the  various 
errotiocis  of  the  mind.  A fmooth  furface,  by  means 
of  lines  and  colours,  reprcfL-iits  o!)jec^s  iu  a date  of 
projection  ; and  may  icprcfcnt  them  in  the  moil  plea 
iant  drefs,  and  in  a manner  moil  capjlde  of  enchanting 
the  feafes.  Still  farther,  llie  objecia  which  delight  us 
by  their  animaiion  and  lively  colours,  fpeak  to  the 
foul,  by  giving  us  the  image  of  wlist  vve  hold  moil 
dear,  or  by  Indicating  an  aftion  which  infpires  us 
with  a tafie  for  innocent  plcafurcs,  with  courage,  and 
with  elevated  feiitimcnls.  Such  is  the  definition,  and 
fneh  are  the  efiiPcbs  of  painting. 

By  an  admirable  effort  of  human  genius,  painting 
offeis  to  our  eyes  every  thing  which  is  moft  valua!  Ic 
in  the  untverfe.  Its  empiie  extendi  over  every  age 
auJ  country  It  prefeDts  to  ur  the  heroic  deeds  of 
ancient  times  as  well  as  the  fa^s  in  which  we  a e 
more  convvrfant,  ao4  diflant  obje^  as  well  as  thufe 
which  we  daily  fee.  In  tin's  refpeed  it  may  be  coiifi* 
dcred  as  a fupplement  to  nature,  which  givetut  only 
a view  of  ptefent  object. 

The  aiL  of  painikUg  is  extremely  difficult  in  the 
execution  i and  its  merit  can  only  appreciated  by 
thofe  whii  proftfs  the  art. 

The  painter  who  invents,  compofei,  and  colours 
conceptions  which  arc  «>nly  agreeable,  ao<)  which  fpeak 
merely  to  thcyycol  the  Ipedrator,  may  be  reckoned 
to  poirds  the  firfl  merit  in  the  Ayle  of  cmbcUitbincnt 
and  decor'.tiop. 

'I'hc  painter  who  is  dillinguifhrd  for  noble  and  pro- 
found cunceptionsj  who,  by  means  of  a peifedt  oeli- 
ncation,  and  colours  more  capable  of  fixing  the  atten- 
tion than  dazzling  the  eye,  conveys  to  the  fpe^atori 
the  fcnlimcnts  with  wb:ch  he  himfrlf  was  infpirei ; 
who  aoimaris  them  with  his  genius,  and  makes  a lail- 
ing  imprcfCun  on  thvii  niinds;  tnis  artiA  is  a poet, 
and  worthy  to  flutce  ctca  io  the  gloiies  of  Homer. 


properly,  and  geiieriUy  more  abuuduntly  after  the  cef*  I'si*'- 
fatlon  of  each  fit ; thi*  does  not  happen  in  colicky  com-  — >r*“ 
plaints,  nor  is  the  belly  fo  free  from  tmnefstlion  when 
the  puerperal  fever  is  attendant. 

As  ihcfc  pains  arc  of  the  fpafmoilic  kind,  anodynes 
and  gentle  opiates,  with  frequent  draughts  of  wirm 
caudle,  camomile  tea,  &c.  are  all  that  are  required  itt 
order  to  their  relief. 

Among  the  various  crufes  of  pain,  a fingiilar  one  ia 
related  in  the  third  vol.  of  die  L^nd,  Med.  Olf.  ami  Jnq. 
p 241,  &c.  S.)me  perfons  who  hal  taken  coM  during 
their  being  f^bvated,  were  ain«£l:cJ  with  pains  whica 
ictiAcd  all  the  ufual  methods  of  relief.  At  length  the 
author  of  the  narrative  referred  to  fuggefied  the  caufe; 
and  hy  exciting  a trcAt  f-divation  the  pains  abated  i 
the  rpitting  was  kept  up  a little  while,  and  permitted 
to  abate  wiili  fume  cauuun  ; and  thus  the  cures  were 
completed. 


TING.' 

It  is  in  forming  this  great  iJea  of  his  art  that  the 
painter  beermes  liimfclf  great. 

But  If  he  feek  only  to  plcafc  or  aftonifii  by  the  il* 
lufion  of  cedours,  he  mull  rcil  contented  with  the  fe* 
coodary  merit  of  fiatteiiog  the  eye  with  the  variety 
and  up,  uJition  of  tints,  or  of  miking  an  inJullrioua 
affemblage  of  a great  multiplicity  of  ohje^s.  It  is 
in  painting  as  It  is  in  poetry.  The  man  who  clothes 
trivial  or  common  ideas  in  ver fe,  cxercifei  the  profcilion 
of  twilling  fyllahU'S  into  a ccet  iiu  mrafure.  1 he  poet 
who  clothes  in  good  verfe  ideas  and  fentimento',  that 
arc  merely  agreca  )le,  piolcfTes  an  agreea  >le  art.  But 
he  who,  by  the  m tgic  ot  verfe,  or  idets,  of  im.  gery, 
or  of  colours,  adds  fubbmity  to  the  ftiblime  obje^s 
of  nature,  is  a great  poet  and  a great  painter.  He 
deCerves  the  crown  which  the  nations  have  decreed  to 
Homer,  Virgil,  Milton,  Rapliael.  and  the  Aatuary 
who  modelled  the  ancient  ApoUo.  It  ia  reafon.ible 
to  place  ill  the  fame  cUfs  tliofe  who  have  cxprefTed  the 
fame  ideas,  whether  it  be  iu  verfe  nr  in  culoura,  on 
brafs  or  on  marUc.  The  painter  and  A;ituiry,  who 
excel  in  their  profeffions,  dderve  all  the  refpect  due 
to  ger.iiis : they  are  of  the  number  of  thofe  men 
whom  nature,  fparing  of  her  beft  gifts,  grants  but  oc- 
cafionaily  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  If  they  are 
fubiime,  they  elevate  the  human  race}  if  they  are 
agreeable  only,  they  excite  thufe  fweet  fenfations  ne« 
cclTary  to  our  bappinefs.  , 

In  laying  liefore  our  readers  a fuccimft  account  of 
this  no'^ilc  art,  we  Ihall,  firA,  give  the  hillory  of  paint- 
ing, including  its  rife,  progrefs,  and  decline,  in  ancienL 
and  modem  times ; an  account  of  the  fchuols,  and  * 
of  the  different  merits  of  painters ; and  a comparifon 
between  the  ancient  and  modern  painting.  Secondly, 
wc  fhall  kiy  down  the  principles  of  the  art,  and  the 
order  in  which  the  artill  conducts  his  Audies.  Thiid- 
ly,  we  A^all  enumerate  the  different  cLaffei  of  painttni^, 
with  obfervatioQS  on  each.  And,  Fourthly,  wc  Ihall 
treat  of  (economical  or  houfc-paialing. 

HlSTOIl^^ 
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i>cdiiic. 

v“— ' SiCT.  r.  hiffy  Progrefsy  and  Decline  of  Paint- 
ing in  /incient  and  Modern  Timei. 

It  is  to  he  imagined  tint  men  mufl  natunlly, 
iT)d  very  carlj,  have  conceived  an  idea  of  tlie  f:rft 
• yrmriplet  of  the  art  of  painting;  the  fhadow  of  each 
plant  and  «nim:il,  and  of  every  o' }e^  m nature,  mnft 
have  afforded  them  the  means  of  conceivim?,  and 
pointed  out  the  pofli'  ility  of  imitallng,_thc  figurca  of 
ail  bt)dici  l’bu->  ihe  f^va.je  nations  an  emfdem  of 
what  men  were  in  the  mfan;y  of  fociety,  pofiefa  the 
firft  rudiments  of  ihb  art.  even  before  thofe  which 
are  ufcfid  and  almoff  neceffary  to  exitKtxe  : their  oa* 
ked  bodies  are  covered  with  punQurea  of  variou#  forms, 
into  which  they  infufe  Indelible  cedours.  The  next 
demand  for  tliia  art,  is  to  prefervethe  memory  of  war* 
like  exploits.  It  is  more  natural  to  form  fume  repre- 
sentation of  an  than  to  give  an  account  of  it 

by  means  of  arbitrary  characters.  Hence  the  pifture- 
writing  of  the  Mexicans,  anj  the  more  artful  hiero- 
glyphics ofKgypt. 

Piintiug  conuded  of  fimple  outlines  long  before  the 
expreflion  of  relievo  or  the  application  of  colour. 
It  was  fimply  drawing  ; and  the  imftcr-piecea  of  paint- 
ing in  that  rude  period  were  not  fuprrior  to  the  I'ports 
of  children.  Although  occupied  shout  a Tingle  point,  it 
w<is  not  brought  to  prrfeftion  ; for  conUdOt  «pc- 
lienee  inlUuftv  us  that  men  never  excel  in  the  infertor 
parts  of  an  art  till  they  ai*c  capable  of  carrying  the 
whole  to  p:ife£Iioa. 

After  employing  for  a long  lime  thofe  fimple  out- 
lines, the  next  ffep  in  the  art  of  painting  was  to  mike 
the  imitation  more  complete,  by  applying  colours  : 
this  was  firll  accomplifhed  by  covering  the  different 
parts  of  tlte  figure  with  different  colours  in  the  fame 
wiy  that  we  colour  maps ; and  feveni  nations,  as  the 
I'*gyptiani,  the  Chinefe,  and  the  different  nations  of 
India,  have  never  painted  in  a better  manner.  Other 
nat’ons,  more  ingenious  and  more  attentive  to  the  arts, 
obferving  that  the  ohjed^s  of  nature  liave  relievo,  have 
invented  wfiat  is  c a!led cZ/re'Ci^/rtmi.  The  Greeks,  the 
moff  ingenious,  penetrating,  and  dcliolc  of  all,  in- 
vented this  part  antecedent  to  colours;  than  which  there 
cannot  be  a greater  proof  of  their  exquilite  tafte,  as 
the  glare  of  colours  withoat  judgment  txcilei  more  ad- 
miration in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  and  ignorant,  than 
the  camaicu  or  drawings  of  one  colour  executed  by  the 
mod  ikilful  artilt. 

Theft  general  obfeivstirns  conrcmlng  ilie  gndual 
•improvement  of  this  art,  will  he  beft  tlliiffr;,tcd  Jiy  a 
more  particular  attention  to  the  anciuit  nations  in 
which  it  fioiiril}ied. 

Plato,  who  liicd  400  years  before  the  Chr iftlan  era, 
t informs  us  that  painting  bad  been  practifed  in  Egypt 
thoufand  years ; that  fomc  of  the  produt'lions  of 
that  high  antiquity  were  in  exiftence ; and  that  they 
bore  an  exaft  tefemblance  to  thofe  which  the  Egy'p- 
tiaiH  executed  in  his  time.  Withont  regarding  the 
^riod  of  ten  thoufand  years  mentioned  by  Plato, 
It  is  reafonable  to  confidcr  it  as  an  indeterminate  pe- 
riod, which  carries  uc  back  to  very  remote  antiquity. 


H^ory. 

The  figurea  either  io  the  painting  or  fcolptore  of  Rue,  Pro. 
Egypt  were  extremely  ftiff ; the  legs  were  drawn 
geibcr,  and  their  arms  were  pailed  to  their  fide#.  It  . 

appears'  that  their  only  model  was  their  mummies, 
and  that  their  ikill  in  anatomy  was  derived  from  em- 
balming them.  They  were  extremely  iocorreCl  in 
every  part  of  the  head ; they  placed  the  ears  much 
higher  than  the  nofe.  BefiJct,  they  gave  the  face  the 
form  of  a circle  inllcad  of  an  oval ; the  chin  was  (hort 
and  rounded;  the*chceks  exccffively  fo ; and  they 
turned  upwards  the  coriicn  of  the  mouth  and  eyes. 

Many  of  thefe  faults  may  be  afcrlbed  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  hum  in  face  in  Egypt ; but  the  placing 
of  the  ears  could  only  be  founded  io  cipiicc  or  igno- 
rance. 

The  exa^lnefi  of  the  Egyptian  proportioo  is  much 
celel>ratcd  ; hut  although  we  grant  that  they  obfervei 
the  proper  length  of  the  diffwTcnt  parts  of  the  humtis 
body,  tliey  were  ftill  df'fcdivc  artiffs,  fince  they  did 
not  obferve  the  breadth,  and  were  moreover  ignorant 
aho^gethcr  of  the  fiiape  and  Itze  of  the  reufcles. 

Works  converted  to  religious  purpofes  chiefly  occu- 
pied the  Egyptian  palhteri.  They  had  figures  for  imi- 
tattoo  from  which  tk^  would  not  depart,  and  thofe 
figures  were  monftroai;  the  bodies  of  animals  with 
the  hcad.>  of  men  ; the  bodies  of  men  with  the  heads 
of  animals ; or,  if  the  figure  was  more  agreeable  to 
nature  in  its  parts,  yet  it  was  fo  deformed  and  ima- 
ginary, as  to  have  nothing  fimlUr  to  it  as  a whole  ia 
the  creation  of  God. 

The  monuments  of  Egyptian  pa'ntiiig  with  which 
we  are  Lvft  acquainted  (i^ays  Winklemann)  are  the 
chetU  of  mummies.  l‘hefe  woikt  have  refifted  the  in- 
juries of  time,  and  are  llilt  fubmitted  to  the  errarai- 
nation  of  the  curious.  The  wiilte,  made  of  white 
lead,  is  fpread  over  ihc  ground  of  the  piece ; the  out- 
lines of  the  figure  are  traced  with  black  llrokes,  and  the 
colours  are  four  in  number  ; namely,  blue,  ret!,  yel- 
low, and  green,  laid  on  without  any  jnixture  or  fiia- 
ding.  The  red  and  blue  prevail  molt ; and  thofe  co- 
lours feem  to  hnve  been  prepared  in  the  coarfeft  manner. 

'Hic  light  ta  formed  by  leaving  thofe  parts  of  the 
ground  where  It  is  ncceffary,  covered  with  the  white 
lead,  as  it  Is  formed  by  the  white  paper  in  fome  of  our 
drawings.  Husdefcription  is  fumoient  to  convince  qi 
that  the  whole  art  of  painting  in  Egypt  confiffed  in 
colouring  ; but  every  perfon  kno«s,  that  without  tints 
and  the  mixture  of  colours  painting  can  never  arrive 
at  ;;reat  perfedion. 

In  Upper  Egypt  there  fevins  to  haveexiffed  a kind 
of  col  'disD  painting,  which  has  never  been  examined 
except  by  travellers  who  were  no  great  critics  in  the 
art.  Winklemann  had  fomc  reafon  to  expnfa  a de- 
firr  that  thofe  remains  of  antiquity,  with  regard  to  the 
manner  of  working,  the  flyle,  an.l  the  char  icler,  had 
been  accumtcly  explored.  Wi!l>  of  24  feet  in  height, 
and  pillars  of  ja  feet  in  circumference,arc  wholly  cove- 
red with  thofe  coloflian  figures.  According  to  Norden 
they  arc  coloured  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  mum. 
miest  the  colours  are  applied  to  a ground  prepared 
in  manner  of  frcfco  ; and  they  have  retained  their 
frclhncfs  for  many  thoufind  years,  Winklemann  adds, 
that  all  the  efforts  of  kumao  dull  and  induftry  could 

make 
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R^«,  Pf*>  make  at  inipreflton  on  ihcm  a«  the  Injnn'e#  of 
time.  Hi*  enthuiiafm  for  antiquity  ha*  perhaps  led 
^ — him  into  thi*  oxtrava^^ant  txaggcraium. 

It  appears  that  the  great  employment  cf  the  Egyp- 
tian piiitteri  was  on  earthen  vcflels  uu  drinking  cups, 
in  ornamenting  har^ca,  and  in  covering  with  hgurra 
the  cheftt  of  mummies.  They  pointed  alfo  on  cloth  ; 
let  painting,  a*  an  imltifttioiis  occupation,  fuppefes  a 
workman,  not  an  nrtill  : the  decoration  of  tetnpUs, 
hoiife-paiDting,  and  that  of  the  ftgtires  relative  to  re- 
ligion. are  to  l><  confidered  only  in  ll  i*  point  of  view. 
*l'he  workmen  in  RulTn  who  paint  our  Saviour  holding 
the  glnhc  in  one  han.!,  and  blei&n.'  the  people  with 
iht  other,  are  not  members  of  the  imperial  acjdctry 
of  fine  arts. 

riiny  inferirt  u*  that  the  Egvptlan  artilU  painted 
alfo  the  precious  rretals;  that  is  to  fay,  they  varnilh* 
ed  or  enamclkd  them.  It  is  dotihlful  what  this  art 
w?«,  but  moll  probably  it  conhlled  in  covering  gi>ld 
or  fitver  with  a iingle  colour. 

'l‘he  Ew'vptians  arc  Tuppofed  to  have  continued  this 
ecarfe  Ryle  till  the  tiign  of  the  Ptolemies. 

^ d he  Pcrfi:;tis  were  fo  far  from  cxiclling  In  the  arts, 

that  the  paintings  of  K.irypl  were  highly  efttcmrd 
among  them  after  they  hrd  conquered  that  cooniiy. 

The  carpets  of  Perfia  were  of  great  value  in  Grerce* 
even  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Grr?t,  and  thefe 
were  adorned  with  vsri  ut  Rgurrs  ; but  this  is  no  proof 
that  they  were  well  excented,  any  more  than  a demand 
for  feveral  of  the  Chinefe  pro^!u6tions  is  at  prefent  a 
proof  of  the  taRc  of  that  people  in  the  arts.  It  wa* 
the  fabrication  of  the  filk,  and  not  the  truth  of  the 
reprefentation,  which  made  the  Greeks  admire  the 
carpets  of  Perlia. 

The  Pcrfiati},  as  well  ns  the  Arabians,  had  fome 
knowledge  of  Mofntc  woik.  This  is  only  valuable 
when  it  copic*,  in  a manner  that  cannot  be  deftroy- 
ed,  the  works  of  a g^eat  mafler ; hut  if  the  Pcrfiana 
had  no  good  p'dures  to  copy  into  Mcfatc,  it  was  of 
^ DO  lonfequence  to  be  able  to  arrange,  in  a folid 
manner,  pieces  of  Rint  one  be£de  another. 

There  is  only  one  Pcrfian  piinler  whofe  name  has 
defeended  to  poActity  t and  he  is  preferved,  not  be- 
cause he  was  a pointer,  hut  becaiife  he  ac-  ommotlatcd 
the  ancient  dr^lrinc  of  the  two  principles  to  the 
Chrid:an  rcl  gian.  Befidct,  it  it  doubted  whether 
jlfune/ was  a Pei6an  or  a Greek,  and  it  tsftilllcfs 
known  whether  he  was  a piiir.tcr.  He  ts  praifed  In 
Aha  fer  driwrng  Rratght  lines  without  a rul/r. 

'I  be  modern  Perfians  hive  made  no  kind  of  progrofs 
in  the  arts.  The  ctrperor  Schah-abbas,  wilhing  frr.m 
caprice  to  be  iiiRruffed  in  drawing,  was  obliged  to 
bive  recourfe  to  a Dutch  p:<inier  who  happened  to  be 
in  his  dominions. 

klni*  modern  Periiant  paint  on  cli'th,  and  the  ar* 

Mdlbl.  tIRs  in  India  are  their  rivals  in  this  branch  of  indn* 
^ ftry  ; but  their  paintings  are  pu»‘ely  capnc{ous>  1‘hcy 
rrprefent  plants  and  fl<jwert  which  have  no  exiAcnce 
in  nature  $ and  their  unly  merit  coni'iAs  in  the  bright* 
nefj  and  the  flrength  oi  their  crlours. 

Eefides  this,  the  art  in  India,  a*  it  was  in  the  mod 
remote  antiquity,  it  confined  to  monflrous  figures  con- 
neded  with  their  religion,  animab  n<^t  to  he  found  in 
the  Morld,  and  idoU  with  a nmltilude  of  arms  tud 
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beads,  which  have  neither  exadbneis  in  tbeir  forms  nor  Rife*  !'''*** 
proportions.  See  Pr-LYTHtiiM.  iVcUne"^ 

'I'he  paintings  of  rhibet  difeover  great  patience  in  « 

the  artifi,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  finentfs  of  their 
flrokes.  Their  ‘'ainterj  might  difpiite  wi:h  Ap-rci 
and  Protogenes  for  extreme  tenuity  of  pencil  ; hut  iV 
is  in  this  alone,  without  tmy  regard  to  the  art,  in 
wk\,ch  their  merit  ccnfiRs. 

Some  of  the  idols  in  Thibet  arc  executed  in  a cer- 
tain ftyle  of  relievo;  but  thofe  p’-oduclion*  arc  not 
only  imperfc£f,  they  arc  alfo  fo  dcUitute  of  beauty 
a-i  to  forbid  every  hope  of  excellence  in  the  arc.  'I'he 
ra.-ne  thing  may  l>e  ohferved  with  regard  to  many  of 
the  eaflern  natiorui;  they  feem  to  have  that  want  of 
fiyic  which  would  for  ever  condemn  them  to  medio- 
crity, even  if  thcyfhouU  happen  to  arrive  at  it. 

All  obfeure  ItaKan  painter,  named  OJtyvani  Gthar-ia 
Jtnit  who  travelled  into  China,  whofe  judgment  is 
more  to  be  depended  on  in  an  ait  which  he  pratdifed 
than  that  of  other  trarclicrs,  deciares  that  the  Chinefe 
have  not  the  leaft  idea  ot  the  tine  arts  j and  this  opi- 
nion is  eonfirroed  by  every  tiling  which  we  know  of 
that  people. 

The  Chinefe  feem  not  to  have  the  fmalied  concep- 
tion of  perfpe^ive.  'I'beir  Ijodlcapen  have  no  plan, 
no  variety  in  the  appevrance  of  the  clouds,  and  no  di- 
minilhiitg  ot  the  objecU  in  proportion  to  their  di* 
fiance. 

'I'he  great  obje^  of  their  painting  feems  to  con- 
lift  in  miking  their  figures  as  unlike  nature  as  pof- 
fiUe  : it  is  a ferious  caricature  of  the  hnman  figure. 

To  make  the  art  fiourifii,  it  is  neccITary  that  the 
artifi  be  ellecnicd  and  rewarded.  In  China,  thcie  it-  ^ 

DO  artifi  fo  pooily  piil  a*  tlie  painter. 

The  ignorant  admire  the  brightnefs  and  purity  of' 
their  colours;  but  fimple  colours  appear  always  bright 
and  pure  ; The  difficulty  of  the  art  confifts  in  nich- 
ing tficm  into  one  anrther  in  futh  a manner  that  the 
mixSurc  lhall  nut  be  }rercxive<i.  It  mufi  at  the  Ounc 
time  be  cunfefied,  th.it  their  natural  coloun  arc  more 
brilliant  than  ours;  but  if  there  be  any  merit  in  this, 
it  is  to  be  aferibed  to  their  cUmatc,  not  to  their  ability.  ^ 

A Jcfuit  miffiomry,  who  in  his  youth  had  been  a 
grinder  of  colours,  was  raifed  to  the  greatell  emi* 
nence  as  a painter  in  the  Imperial  court  of  Cliitii, 
and  Raphael  himfelf  was  never  fo  much  rtfpc^cd, 

’I'hc  Chinefe  baltlea  fent  from  thaf  country  to  Paris- 
to  be  engrived,  are  thy  works  of  the  Jefuits  ; arwi  ex- 
cept they  were  done  by  the  Chinefe  ihemfelvcs,  it  ti  im- 
pofliblc  to  conceive  that  they  c6uU  be  worfe  executed* 

'1  he  Chincfi',  hke  other  eafiero  natiuns,  have  x, 
few  fimplc  fitokes  which  they  repeat  in  all  tbeir  va- 
riety of  figures.  In  the  figures  on  the  caniien  ware, 
they  riifcovrr  no  knowledge  of  forms,  no  cxprcfilon. 
of  the  mofi  eoRfpunous  mufclcs,  ani  no  uUa  of  prn- 
poition.  And  in  all  the  pairjings  of  China,  anstumy 
feems  to  bear  no  relation  to  the  art.  Some  hcad!>  di>nc 
by  a Chinefe  painter  have  a fort -of  rcfemblancc  to  na- 
ture, but  they  are  in  a low  aud  vicious  latlc:  The 
fulnefi  of  the  drapery  conceals  the  parts  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  they  do  not  feem  to  exifi  under  it. 

Sculpture  tu  Chins  ii>  in  a fiatc  of  no  great  perfe^fion.. 
but  at  the  fame  time  it  is  beUtr  executed  than  their 
paintings. 

Trft- 
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Hiff,  Tnv  *n.c  ancient  of  Etnirta,  now  called 

Sccjiitc"  were  tlie  fiift  who  connc^cd  the  «rt«  with 

\ fludy  of  nature.  Tn  iume  of  their  monumcnti 

5 Wi-hith  fliU  rema-n,  there  u to  be  obfenred  a Cr1  ftylc, 
Is  ficrurb.  which  Ihowa  the  art  in  it*  infancy;  and.  a fccond, 
which,  like  the  wotkt  of  the  Florentine  artlfts,  (hows 
more  of  grcatnrf*  and  cKaggcrstioti  in  the  chara^er 
th'tfi  yrtcifion  or  hcantr. 

Kiiny  f.iy*  that  ptiming  was  carried  to  great  per- 
feflion  in  Italy  before  the  foundation  of  Rome  j per- 
haps  he  means  in  comparifon  with  the  infancy  of  the 
art  in  Greece  at  that  penod  ; btit  it  ay>pear£  th^i  even 
io  his  time  the  painteri  of  Etruria  vrere  held  in 
great  reputation. 

The  only  Etrurian  p;tintirj!rs  which  retrain,  have 
l>ccn  found  in  thetornhs  of  the  Tarquins.  Theycon- 
f;d  of  long  painted  friiei,  and  pilalUr*  adorned  with 
huge  fi(»urea»  which  occupied  the  whole  fpa:e  from 
the  bafe  to  the  cornice.  'I'htfe  pilntintra  are  executed 
on  a grotind  of  thick  mortar,  and  ciiauy  of  thena  arc 
g in  a flstc  of  high  prefervation. 
la  Camps*  W'inklemann  ta  of  «ipinion  that  the  Grevk  co’o- 
nira  enablillied  at  Naples  end  Nula,  had  ut  a very  early 
]>eriod  cultivated  the  itrritative  arts,  ai>d  taught  them 
to  the  Campsniani  cflahiilhcd  in  the  middle  of  the 
cuuotiy.  'i*his  learned  antiquarian  confidera  as  works 
purely  Ccmpanian,  certa*n  me. '.alt  of  Capua  itnd  Tea- 
rum,  cities  of  Cirrpania  into  which  the  Gre<*k  colo- 
nies never  penetrated,  'fhe  head  of  a young  Hercules, 
and  the  hradof  a Jupiter,  according  to  Winklcmann, 
are  executed  in  the  hr.eil  manner.  It  is  ftdl  a qite- 
flinn,  however,  in  the  learned  world,  whether  thefe 
mr  !ali  owe  their  exi(lcu,.e  to  Carthage  or  to  Cam- 
pania. 

*•  But  there  have  been  difeovered  (adds  Winkle* 
inann)  a great  nuirher  of  Campanian  safes  cover- 
ed with  painting.  The  defigo  of  the  gnateft  prit 
of  thefe  vafe*  (f  ya'  he)  is  fwch,  thst  the  figures 
might  occupy  a difiinguilhed  place  in  a work  of 
Raphael.  7'hofe  vafea,  when  we  conftder  that  this 
kind  of  work  admits  of  no  coneclion,  sod  that  the 
ilr4>ke  which  forms  the  outline  mud  ren  aln  as  it  is 
originally  traced,  arc  wonderful  proofs  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  art  among  the  ancients*"  Wlnklemann 
ha;!  an  opportunity  of  examining  a very  fine  Carrpa- 
liinn  vafe,  on  wliicli  was  painted  a hurlcfqne  repreftn* 
Ution  of  the  he.fs  of  Jtipitrr  and  .\lcmme.  But 
as  this  muft  have  been  derived  from  feme  fragment  of 
a Grecian  comedy,  the  Count  dc  Caylus  is  psrfuaded 
that  the  Campr.nian  vafesare  of  Greek  origin. 

Aiiv^7  tJ^e  Allhou,^h  the  hiftory  of  Greek  painting  be  more 
Creeks.  fully  known  than  that  of  the  fame  ;rt  among  ihebaa- 
bsrous  nations,  it  is  neverthclefa  involved  in  much 
u'^feurity.  Pliny  is  almoft  the  only  author  who  has 
preferred  the  materials  of  its  hiilory;  an.^  he  complalcis, 
that  od  this  occafioo  the  Greek  writer*  have  not  dif- 
eovered their  ufual  exaftncrs.  They  place,  ficys  he, 
the  firR  painter  of  whom  they  fpeak  in  the  90th  Olym- 
piad, 420  years  before  the  Chrinim  era.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  painting  10  dry  coloors  exiiled  at  the  time  of 
the  fiege  of  rmy.  or  at  lead  when  Homer  wrote  the 
account  of  it.  The  buckler  of  Achilles  is  a fiiffi- 
cieot  proof  that  the  Greeks  were  then  acquainted  with 
the  balTo  rdicvo,  a kind  of  iiculpturc  which  bean  a 
aear  affinity  to  painting. 
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In  the  Iliad,  Helen  11  reprefeoted  uorkmg  at  aR’fe,*Vrt>- 
tapeftry,  whereon  (he  figured  the  n'lncrous  com,b»ts 
of  which  (he  was  the  esufe.  When  Andromache  » 

wss  informed  of  her  hufband's  dc'ith,  (he  was  occu- 
pied in  reprcfentnig  on  tapeftry  flowers  of  various  co- 
lours. From  thefe  fafts,  it  iv  cert^n  that  painting 
not  Confined  to  Ample  flrokc!i,  nor  even  to  the 
camaicii;  and  hence  it  is  reafouable  to  enn  Tude, 
that  whrt  is  ciUcd  tintary  pavuimj^  was  praclifed  long 
before  the  litre  cf  Homer.  Polypnote  of  Tbafo^,  who 
lived  about  4?o  years  before  the  Chrlftian  era,  was 
the  firft  psinter  of  any  ctr.ineoce  in  Greece.  Pliny 
informs  us  th:'.t  he  was  the  firft  who  clothed  his  female 
figurcs,'»vfo  varied  tf.ccolours  of  the  ditfermt  parts  of 
their  drefs.  or  who  opened  ihcit  mouths  in  fuch  a mail- 
ncr  a*  to  (how  their  tieth.  Arifdotle,  who  ftourilhed 
in  a fiibfcqucnt  period,  allows  this  painter  to  have  ea- 
celled  in  cxpn.fTiuQ.  But  the  ait  of  painting  may  be 
ftill  confi.lcicd  in  its  infancy  in  Greece,  till  cb:  ut  40O 
years  brfiue  the  Chriilian  era,  w*.cn  Zeuxis  and  Par- 
rhafius  flourifhc'i.  In  the  conteft  between  thefe  emi- 
nent painters,  Zeux's  dctl  red  himfelf  to  br  over- 
come, l.eeaufc  in  a tlufter  of  grapes  which  he  painted 
be  had  deceived  the  birds;  whereas  ParrhsCus  io  a 
curtain  w’bich  he  executed  deceived  his  rival.  The 
principal  W'orks  ot  Zeuxi*  are  his  Penelope,  in  which, 
accorriin,?^  to  Pliny,  he  appears  to  hate  cxprtfTcd  the 
mennets  of  that  prins'rfs;  a Jupiter  furroiir.ded  by 
the  gods;  a Hercules  flrangling  the  ferptnts  in  the 
prrfeme  of  Amphitrlun  and  Alcmene;  |n  Helen  and 
a NUrfyai  hound.  From  this  enumeration  of  thefe 
works,  and  fr«<m  the  farr>r  which  they  have  acquired^ 
it  is  evident  that  the  dilfivult  parts  of  the  art,  and 
thofe  which  in  tht  execution  render  it  eflimahle,  were 
nuw  begun  to  be  ftudied.  Dy  Appcllcs,  Protogenes, 
and  Huphraror,  it  was  canied  to  the  greateft  height 
of  perfidion.  Gra  e,  and  fymmetry,  and  propor- 
tion, and  illufinn,  were  now  added  ' y the  greated 
mallcrt  to  the  nobleft  obje^U  df  nature.  t 

We  have  already  ften,  that  Icfore  the  foundation  Among  tho 
of  Rome  the  arts  wetc  cultivated  in  Etrtiria.  1 hey*^^*®** 
were  alfo  e^rly  introduced  into  Latium ; hut  whether 
that  country  employed  its  own  aitifts  or  ihofc  of  E- 
truria,  remains  altogether  uncertain.  One  need  not 
be  allonilhed,  that  at  a period  when  the  arts  were  in 
their  infancy  in  Greece,  they  were  raifitig  ftatues  to 
their  kings  in  Rome : but  at  that  period  all  their  ar- 
lifts  were  Etrurians  or  Latins;  and  when  they  con- 
quered Italy,  they  made  all  the  nations  of  it  as  bar- 
barous as  they  were  thcmfclve*. 

In  the  year  259  from  the  building  nf  the  city  of 
Rome,  an!  494  years  before  the  Chriilian  era,  Ap- 
pius  Claudius  confecrated  a number  of  fhirlds  in 
temple  of  Bcllona,  which  contained  in  bsftb  relievo 
^e  portraits  of  his  fsmily.  *1*1^  example  was  ful- 
fow^ ; and  in  procefs  of  time  it  was  cummoa  among 
the  Romans  to  ^lace  thofe  images  In  privat^’houfet,  * 

The  execution  in  baflo-relicyo  is  a proof  that  they 
had  an  idea  of  painting,  at  luiR’with  one  colour.  Aji 
long  as  the  Romans  employed  arlifts  of  other  natioos* 
they  had  little  defire  to  cultivate  the  arts;  but  to- 
wsrds  the  year  of  Rome  450,  and  303  years  before 
Chrift,  one  of  the  Fabii  thought  it  no  diferedit  to  a 
nohle  family  to  employ  himfelf  in  piloting.  He 
painted  the  temple  ot  Safety  ; and  bis  woiAa  rcfluio* 
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RA.  fd  till  wai  dtfftroyed  hy  6rc,  ia  the  reign 

of  Cl-udit»t.  It  i»  wotihy  of  rcirark,  that  the  fame 
mm  W3f  the  firft  pxiinter  and  the  firll  tiiftonaD  in  his 
country. 

Th<*  eiample  rf  I*ahins«  fiimamed  PWor  from  hit 
pTofvffinn*  did  not  exctie  hi«  fellow  citizenn  to  imita* 
lion.  A centorv  and  a half  elapft'd  before  the  Ita* 
gic  poet  P.ieavius»  nephew  of  Enniua,  painted  the 
l<*mp!e  of  Hcrriile#  in  the  fumm  bd-irium,  1'hc 
plmy  which  he  had  acquired  ly  hia  dramatic 
Works  Ihed  forr.e  luflre  on  the  art,  uhich  he  condc- 
fornded  to  caercife  ; hut  dii  n<it  confer  on  it  that  re- 
f)*e^  which  coufd  recomtrend  it  to  }?encral  pracHce. 
The  paintinga  of  Fahius  were  the  works  orr»ther  the 
recrcationi  of  his  youth  ; thofs  of  Paenviua,  the  a- 
Biufementfl  of  bis  ^d  aj:e  : but  painting  is  a d-fHcult 
art,  which  requires  the  whole  attention,  and  which 
can  neter  be  profecuted  with  fuccefs,  except  thufc 
who  love  it  are  folcly  devoted  to  the  performance. 

It  appears  that  there  were  no  eminent  painters  at 
Rome  till  the  time  of  the  emperors;  as  the  na> 
tionsl  fpirit  was  changed,  the  profcfQon  of  the  fine 
artM  acquhed  more  refpe^Iability.  The  Romans,  du- 
ring the  time  of  the  republic,  were  animated  with 
the  fpirit  of  liberty  and  the  defire  for  conquert.  When 
thefc  two  p^lTiiOns  were  weakened,  the  love  of  the 
arts  obtained  among  them.  As  a proof  of  this  it  is 
fiifficient  to  fay,  that  Nero  himfclf  gloried  in  being 
an  artifV.  A CnlolC?iii  pidure  of  iio  l^eet  was  painted 
at  Rome  by  the  command  of  this  emperor,  which  was 
afterward  deftrrtyed  by  lightning.  The  name  of  the 
painter  is  not  recorded,  and  there  are  various  opinions 
concerning  the  merit  of  the  performance;  but  the 
thing  chiefly  worthy  of  obfervation  is,  that  this  U the 
only  painting  on  cloth  mentioned  by  ancient  authors. 
Cftlic  paintings  of  the  andent  artifta  were  eiibee 

iri>.*e«nf  moveable  or  on  the  ceilings  or  compartments  of  build* 
piT.iii|r  ings.  According  to  Pliny,  the  moil  eminent  were 
•.'  tttx  ^ thofc  who  painte<!  moveable  pidturea.  The  latter  were 
cither  on  fir-wood,  larch,  boxwood,  or  canvas,  as  in  the 
eoloflian  p’dltire  mentioned  above,  and  fometimes  on 
marl'le.  When  they  employed  wood,  they  laid  on  in 
the  firil  infiance  a white  ground.  Among  the  anti- 
quiiira  of  the  Herculaneum  are  four  paintings  on 
white  marble. 

Their  immoveable  paintings  on  walls  were  cither  in 
frefco  or  on  the  dry  ftucco  in  difiemper.  Indeed 
all  the  ancient  paintings  m.iy  be  reduced  fref- 

co-pslntlng } Jicondiyj  waicr-c«>lour  or  d}fiemper*paint* 
ing  on  a dry  ground  ; and,  thirdly^  encaufiic  painting. 

The  ancient  frefro-paintings  appear  to  have  been 
always  on  a white  fiucco-ground,  the  colours  inlaid 
very  deep,  and  the  drawing  much  more  bold  and  fire 
than  any  firailar  perform.ince  of  modern  art.  The 
outlines  of  the  ancient  paintings  on  frefco  were  pro- 
bably done  at  once,  as  appears  from  the  depth  of  the 
Incifion  and  the  httldnefa  and  freedom  of  the  defign, 
tquil  to  the  care  and  fpirit  of  a pencilled  outline. 

In  general  tiie  ancients  painted  on  a dry  ground, 
even  in  their  buildings,  as  appears  from  the  Hercu- 
lanean  antiquities,  mod  of  which  are  executed  in 
this  manner.  At  Rome  and  Naples,  the  firli  (deepefl) 
coat  is  of  true  Purxolana,  of  the  fame  nature  with 
the  terr<t$  no#  ofed  ifi  mortar,  required  to  keep  out 
wet,  alK)itt  one  finger  thick ; the  next  of  giound 
VcL.  Xlll.  Pan  II. 
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marlle  or  alabafter,  and  fometimei  of  pure  lime  orRifv,  Pro. 

fiucco,  in  thicknefs  about  one  third  of  the 

Upon  this  they  appear  to  have  laid  a coat  of  black.,  f 

and  then  another  ol  rtd  paint : on  which  htfi  the  fub- 

je^  itfclf  was  exteuted.  S'ich  feems  to  have  been  their 

method  of  painting  on  walls  ; but  in  their  moveable 

p enures,  and  in  the  p<rfotm?iice  of  tlieir  firll  artifis* 

and  where  riTcA  of  fhi<de  and  light  were  necefTiry, 

they  doubilefs  ufed  white. 

The  Lolours  employed  they  feem  to  have  mixed  up 
with  fire,  of  whit.h  they  preferred  that  made  by  boll* 
ing  the  ears  and  gemtals  of  bulls.  This  appears  to 
have  made  the  cntouri  fo  durable  and  adheitve,  that 
the  ancient  pointings  lately  found  bear  walhtng  with 
a foft  cloth  and  water;  and  femetimes  even  diluted 
aquafortis  is  employed  to  dean  their  paiotings  on  fref* 

CO.  Pliny  fays  that  glue  dilToIvcd  in  vinegar  and  then 
dried,  is  not  again  fulublc. 

What  the  cncauflic  painting  of  the  sneients  was 
has  I ecn  much  difputed.  From  the  works  of  Vitru* 

Ttus  and  Hiuy,  it  .'ippeats  evidently  that  it  was  of  three 
kinds., 

Pirjiy  where  a pidlurc  painted  in  the  common  way, 
was  covered  with  a v:<rnifh  of  wax  melted,  dilut^ 

W'ltli  a little  oil,  and  laid  on  warm  with  a hruih. 

Saandlyy  where  the  coleura  themfclvci  were  mixed 
up  with  melted  wax,  and  the  mixture  ufed  while 
warm.  And, 

Thirdly^  where  a painting  was  executed  on  ivory  by 
tneaiis  of  the  ce^mm  or  vinculum. 

Some  experiments  on  ihii  laft  method  by  Mr  Cole- 
brook  may  be  found  in  the  Phil.Tranf.  vol.  51.  and 
more  particular  dire^ioni  in  Muntx’s  Trcatifc  on  En- 
CBufitc  Painting. 

It  appears  from  ancient  w'ricings  of  the  befi  autho* 
rity,  that  in  the  earlicfi  and  purcll  timet  of  this  art» 
the  painters  ufed  few  colours,  perhaps  not  more  than 
four.  “ 'i*bc  paintings  of  the  ancients  (fays  Diony- 
fius  Hniicarnafreus)  were  fimpte  and  unvaried  in^cir 
colouring,  but  corre^  in  their  drawing,  and  c^in- 
gu-{hcd  by  their  elegance.  ITofc  which  fuccceded, 

Icfs  corred  in  their  drawing,  were  more  finished, 
more  varied  in  their  light  and  lhades,  ttufiing  their 
ctfe^  to  the  multitude  of  their  colours.**  But  no 
certain  conclufion  can  be  drawn,  that  the  more  early 
among  the  great  painters  of  the  ancicnts,  fuch  as  A* 
polloJonis,  Zeuxis,  Timanihes,  See.  had  uo  more  co- 
lours than  four  to  ufe,  merely  tecaufe  they  did  not 
life  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  n ay  be  corjeAured 
with  feme  degree  of  probability,  from  their  chafienefs  in 
defign,  and  ftom  the.  complaints  I’liny  niHkei  of  t!>e 
gaudy  talle  of  the  Roman  painters,  thit  the  Greeks 
in  general  were  dtfi^ntdly  chaHe  in  their  colouring,  and 
not  fo  merely  from  ncccflity,  at  lead  about  the  time  of 
Zeuxis  and  Apellra;  for  the  former  could  not  have 
painted  grapes  fo  naturally  as  he  is  faid  to  have  done 
wtib  four  cedours  only  : and  the  rebuke  given  by  the 
latter  to  one  of  bis  fchoUrs  who  had  painted  an  He- 
len very  guadily^  is  a confirmation  of  rhefe  obferva* 
lions.  **  Young  roan  (fays  Apelles),  not  being  able  to 
make  her  beautiful,  yon  have  m ide  her  n.h  ** 

Of  white  colouring  fubfianccs,  the  ancients  hsd  The  co- 
white  had  vaTioufly  prepared,  a white  from  calcined i urtuivd 
cgg-(hells,  and  preparutions  from  crctscroub  am!  ar  ^'*  *^*‘^°* 
giliaceous  earths.  'Ihc  mcdcru$  in  udiiitiun  have 
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Wfitiufh,  Htife  aW  i »nl  omfht  to  ban  tbe 
calce*  of  tin  »ftd  arnc. 

• 1 — ^ --  Of  6/o(i/,  thtf  ancieflti  had  pre]^aratim>«  fimtlar  to 
lamp,  ivorjr,  blue,  and  Franckfort  black  ( alfo  to  In* 
dian  ink  and  common  writing  iok  ; and  they  ufed, 
arhat  we  do  Dot,  the  precipitate  of  the  black  d^cra 
▼ats. 

I Tlte  anclenta  poflVfled  a fpeciei  of  ^murTtm  or  fine 

cinnabar,  a coarfer  cinnabar,  red-lead,  rarioui  earthi 
burnt  and  linbnrnt,  apparentlr  fimiUr  our  red  ochre ; 
Venetian  red,  In  ban  re-1,  Spanifh  brown,  burnt  ter- 
fa  de  Sienna,  nnd  fcarlet  ochre  ; ihef  had  alfo  a fuS* 
fiance  alike  t&  colour  and  in  name  to  our  dragonU 
blood. 

The  yellow  pigmenti  of  the  ancient!  were  getieri* 
dally  the  fame  with  our  orpiment',  kin';f**-ycllow, 
Naplei-yellow,  $cc.  They  did  not  poflefi  turSrth- 
mineral,  mineral -yellow,  or  gamko'^e ; nor  do  they 
appear  to  have  known  of  gall- (lone  aa  a pigment. 

Of  bine  piints  they  had  preparation*  fro:tn  the  lapii 
fyanus  and  lapis  irmenue.  Indigo  they  had,  and  per> 
kapa  bice  and  fmelt ; for  they  male  blue  glafr,  but 
whether  from  fome  Ore  of  cobalt  or  of  wolfram  mull  l>e 
uncertain  : they  had  not  PrulGan  blue,  rerliter,  nor 
litnattt,  which  we  hare.  Wc  do  not  ufe  the  blue  pre 
dipiute  of  the  dyert  rati,  nor  mountain  blue,  which 
^ey  certainly  employed. 

Of  green  colourv,  they  had  rerJegrife,  terra  rert, 
•nJ  muUlhite  or  mountain  green,  'I*he  Utter  it 
not  in  ufe  among  u«.  Sap  greea,  green  rerditer,  and 
Schcele’t  green,  appear  to  hate  been  unknown  to  them : 
like  (19,  they  procured  a«  many  tint!  as  they  pleated 
from  bluet  and  yellott  vegetable!. 

Wc  have  no  original  fmrpU  in  ufe  t thtt  from  gold 
by  meant  of  tin,  ^ough  vtry  good  when  well  pre 
pared,  U too  dear  perhapt,  and  unneceflkry.  Their 
purple  was  a tinged  earth.  Their  orange  or  fandarac 
(red  orpiment)  we  alfo  poffeU.  Hence  there  doea 
not^pev  to  have  been  any  great  want  of  pigment*, 
or  any  very  material  difference  between  the  colour! 
they  ufedand  fnch  at  wc  generally  employ.  Perhapt 
the  full  cffcifl  of  coionring  may  be  elrtaioed  without 
the  ufe  of  the  exceeding  brilliant  pigments,  depending 
chiefly  on  the  proportion  and  oppolitton  of  tint!. 

Whc'her  Tlie  ancient!  could  not  know  any  thing  about  the 
*«fp'ril  ▼ami<hr»,  ditlillation  being  a modern  iovenciwn  ; 

^ntci  io  undoobtedly  acquainted  wkh  the  ufip 

of  the  better  oil  varnilhet,  that  i«,  with  the  ufe  and 
effed  of  refmou*  gams  diffolved  io  boiling  infpilfiited 

Dili. 

One  of  the  beft  preferred  mummiet  in  the  Britiih 
tamfrum  has  an  aflonifhing  brighlneCi  of  colour!  on 
-the  outhde  of  the  cofGn.  Thoufandi  of  veara  hawe 
not  impaired  them  t they  are  as  frelh  maif  they  had 
been  Uid  on  yefterJay. 

• I'hc  chalk  ground,  and  the  enceWencyof  the  co- 
lours, fome  of  which  imply  a good  deal  of  chemical 
and  metallurgical  knowledge,  do  not  fufficiently  ac- 
count  for  their  fplendour  and  frefiinefi : it  muft  be 
owing  to  other  circumftances  : cither  to  the  miaturc 
of  (hining  colourt,  or  to  a hard  gloffy  (kin  which  vifi- 
bly  covers  them  all  over. 

From  an  accurate  examimtion'of  one  of  d>ofe  mnm- 
mie?  belooging  to  the  umverfity  of  Cambridge,  it  ap. 
pored,,  tbat  the  mmilh  phich  covered  tlw  colours 
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could  not  be  dtffolred,  or  in  the  leafi  nffie^d  by  com-  RUe,  Pr». 
mon  water  t end  that  it  equally  refided  the  dillbiring 
power  of  the  ftrongeft  fpirits:  hence  it  it  renfonablc^'*"*  > 
to  conclude,  that  the  coffins  of  the  mummiet  were  not  ’ 
covered  with  fize,  whites  of  eggs,  Ample  guais,  or  any 
preparation  of  wax,  but  with  a Hoc  tranfparent  oa 
varniOi.  It  was  difcoveird  at  the  fame  time,  that  th« 
colour!  themfelvea  were  not  prepared  or  mixed  with 
oil ) for  where  the  external  glolfjr  (kin  was  damaged, 
broken,  or  rubbel  off,  even  eimmou  water  would  wath 
the  colours  away,  and  affed  ike  chalk  ground  under 
them. 

Pliny  has  deferibed  the  general  and  particular  effeda 
of  the  varnilK  of  Apelles,  under  the  name  of  ciramtnt,  fo 
ditlin^ly,  that  no  body  can  miAske  tbe  thiag  or  tbe 
mixture  he  is  fpeaking of.  He  has  mentioned  tbe  (hiaing 
gloffy  Ikln  of  the  varnith  which  excites  the  brightueie 
of  the  colours,  and  prefervet  them  a.;aiotl  dull ; he 
obfetved,  that  thi«  Ikin  ^as  laid  on  {<.>  tiiin,  that  it 
could  not  be  diC-craoi  at  any  diftance:  nor  wa#  be  lefa 
accurate  io  reporting  the  psrticuhrcffcdaof  that  mix- 
ture which  Apelles  made  ufe  of;  it  Imrmooiz.'d  and 
lowered  the  tone  of  the  bri;>hce(l  florid  colours  in  an 
imperceptible  manner,  and  the  whole  sppeareJ  as  if  it 
had  been  feco  through  itinglafi.  Tlie  cbcmilU  and 
connoiffeurs  sre  foUy  of  opinion,  that  no  liquid  Tub* 
fiance  or  mixture  of  any  kind  is  fit  to  proditce  thefc 
eflrda  bciides  the  oil  vamifiies : and  if  there  are  not,. 

Apelles  and  tbe  Greeks  were  certainly  acquainted  with 
th^e  varmfhea  i a fa^  which  might  l>e  llroogly  urged, 
in  behalf  of  their  knowledge  ot  oil  coloura 

The  black  outlines  of  the  figures  on  the  mod  an- 
cient Greek  paintings  yet  ext-int,  that  is,  on  iLtrufean 
vafrs,  are  fo  fiiarp,  fo  thick,  and  diaAO  ia  fo  cafy  and 
mafieriy  a nunner,  that  one  cannot  help  looking  upon 
them  as  having  been  drawn  ^l^otl  colours.  Had  they 
been  in  di&emper  or  water  ooloura  on  the  red  clay 
ground  on  which  they  aie  applied,  they  would  have 
been  imbibed  and  funked  into  it.  Our  china  and  eua- 
mei  painters  prepare  and  apply  thetr  culoura  wkh 
fpike  or  other  liquid  oils;  and  the  Greek  mafierafeem 
to  have  done  the  (ome,  unlcCi  they  ihouM  appear  to 
have  burnt  their  vafes  before  they  painted  them,  or  (p 
have  ufed  a mixture  of  dtflblved  wax  or  gum  for  gi- 
ving a body  to  their  colours,  which  mi^t  have  aa- 
fwered  the  fame  end  as  oils.  And  this  is  tbe  more 
probable,  as  there  is  fume  rcafon  to  believe  that  tbefe 
vafts  went  through  two  difleiant  fires,  that  ol  baking 
them,  and  that  of  fmclting  or  burning  in  their  co- 
loiun. 

The  Greek  nnd  Roman  psintiagt  that  have  been 
preferved  or  difeovered  at  Rome  and  hercuUneum  do 
not  countenance  the  fi^>pofuioQ  of  oilcc^ourt ; at  lea.k 
Turnbull  and  tbe  academics  at  Naples,  who  have  de- 
feribed  the  royal  collection  at  Fortki,  Cochio,  and 
many  other  autnors  who  have  feen  aad  deicribed  them, 
do  not  hint  nny  thing  of  that  nature.  On  the  other 
hand,  Vitruvius,  who  has  Krft  us  Io  many  valuable  no- 
tices of  the  ancient  arts,  acquaints  us,  that  there  was 
a kind  of  painting  which  abfolutely  required  a mixture 
of  oil : And  Fhny,  to  the  fame  purp.>fc,  cxprefsly 
fays,  **  Suo  and  otoon  fiimc  are  iaimical  atii  obnoxious 
to  red  lead.  • 1 he  remedy  is  lu  apply  the  red  wax 
when  hot  and  melted  nt/kb  fawu  ot/  un  ilie  well  dried 
waUs,  which  ts  to  be  done  with  brulbcs.'' 
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^ Prom  th«fe  femtlotl*.  t^ie  c»idence  which  thf  «n- 
cicfiuhape  jfi?en  oi  in  Ichajfof  thrmfcWctf  and  of  ihcrr 
•_  knowledge  of  oil  paintings  may  be  fummed  up  in  few 
wordi. 

1 heir  having  hetn  acquainted  with  the  white  chalk 
ground,  which  many  modern  maflera  have  ufed  for  oil 
painting  on  boarja,  proves  no  more  than  that  the  an* 
cienrs  might  have  done  the  fame. 

‘t'he  oil  vamiftiea  ufed  by  the  Kgyptiana  and  hy  A- 
pellea  might  have  brought  them  to  the  difeovery  of 
oil  painting  ; hut  aa  it  .-•ppears  both  from  mummies 
and  from  the  vorka  of  Pliny,  that  their  colour*  were 
ont  prepared  and  mixed  with  that  varnifh,  and  ai  it 
if  plain  rather  that  this  vami/h  was  extemallY  laid  over 
the  finifhed  piAures;  no  other  conduOon  can  be  drawn, 
except  that  they  were  within  fight  of  the  difeovery, 
and  that  it  is  a matter  of  wonder  that  they  (hould  not 
have  Uid  hold  of  it. 

The  outlinei  of  the  old  Greek  or  Etrufean  vafet  are 


TING. 

Dominique  Ghirlanditiof,  a Florenitnc,  wat  t)M  firft 
who  enriched  the  ttyls  of  his  ooropofitioo  by  groupfng 
bis  figoret,  and  who  gave  depth  to  hia  pidurea,  ^ 

diftin^uilhiog,  by  exa^t  gradations,  the  fpacea  whidi  ' 
hia  figures  occupied  ; but  hii  fuccciTora  have  far  fur- 
pafied  him  in  boldacfs  of  compofitioa. 

Leonard  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  Giorgioa,  Ti« 
tian,  Bartholecnew  de  bt  Marc,  ai^  Raphael,  fiourifii* 
tfd  about  the  end  of  the  141!)  century.  Leonard  da 
Vinci  was  the  inventor  of  a great  many  detada  in  the 
■It : Michael  Angelo,  by  ftudying  the  ancients,  aiMi 
by  hia  knowledge  of  anatomy,  arrived  ac  great  cle« 
gaoce  in  drawing  the  outline*  of  hia  figures : Gior* 
gion  enriched  the  art  in  general,  and  gave  greater 
brilliancy  to  hia  colours  than  hia  predccrilora:  Titian, 
by  a careful  imitation  of  nature,  nwde  great  proficiency 
in  the  truth  and  perfe^ionot  his  tone*:  Bartholemew 
de  St  Marc  iludicd  particularly  the  part  of  drapery, 
aird  direnvertd  the  ebro  ubfeuro,  the  heft  maanrr  of 


merely  fnllaeinus  appeannees. 

The  old  Creek  and  Roman  paintings  on  walls  and 
fioncs  are  either  painted  in  difiemprr  and  frefro,  or 
they  have  not  been  fofRciently  examined. 

The  oil  ufcl  in  the  cnarfer  wax  and  wall  paiotinpa, 
proves  ac  mofl  that  experiments  had  been  tried  with 
oils  ; but  we  have  no  dire^  proof*  of  oil  painting  ha* 
ving  been  uoderftood  or  ufed  by  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  or  Romani  j and  that,  however  great  their 
fleill  or  ingenuity,  they  might  very  well  have  been 


giving  drapery  to  his  figures,  and  of  making  the  naked 
lobe  feh  even  where  they  were  covered:  Raphael, 
endowed  with  a fupeiioi  genius,  began  with  fludying 
carefully  all  his  predecefTors  and  all  his  coolemportriea. 
He  united  in  bimfelf  all  the  excellencies  which  they 
poflVfled  i and  formed  a Ayle  more  perfeA  and  more 
untverfal  than  any  painter  who  went  befbre  or  who  ha« 
fuccceded  him.  But  while  he  excelled  in  every  part 
of  the  art,  he  was  chkfiy  fuperior  in  thofe  of  invention 
and  of  compofiiion.  It  ia  ptohable  that  the  Grecka 


within  fight  and  reach  of  the  difeovery,  and  neverthe* 
*•  lefi  have  mifTed  it. 

ptfsa^  The  art  of  painting  was  revived  in  Europe  about 
<Wl^se,«f  of  the  15th  or  beginning  of  the  14th  century. 

The  human  minJ,  however,  plunged  in  profound  ig* 
noraocc,  waa  defiitute  of  every  principle  of  found  phi* 
lofophy  which  might  enable  tt  to  determine  on  the 
objeili  of  the  arts}  and  of  confequence  the  painteri 
conterrted  themfelvea  with  works  adapted  to  the  gene* 
ral  tafie,  without  beauty  and  wi*!)out  proportion.  In 
Ttaly,  where  the  firA  attempts  were  made,  they  were 
employed  in  reprefenting  the  myfleries  of  the 
and  fuhjcAs  of  a fimilar  nature,  on  the  walls  of  chapelt 
and  churches.  Thefr  laboun  were  dire^ed  to  a vaft 


themfelvea  would  have  been  filled  with  admiration  iL 
they  had  beheld  hia  chief  pieces  in  the  Vatican,  whei^ 
to  the  greated  abundance  of  paintings  is  joined  (a 
much  perfedion,  and  purity,  and  cafe. 

After  painting  had  arrived  at  the  gicateft  perfeAioa 
among  the  Greeks  by  the  exmioni  of  Zeuxis  and 
Parrbafius,  Apelles  found  nothing  to  add  to  the  art 
except  grace;  in  the  fame  manner  among  the  moderns, 
after  Raphael  had  appeared,  grace  was  the  dnly  thing 
wanting  to  the  art,  and  Coiregio  became  the  Apelles 
of  Europe.  Painting  was  by  him  earned  to  the  high- 
eft  degree  among  the  moderns  i the  tafic  of  the  belt 
critics  and  the  eye  of  the  vulgar  were  equally  grati* 
fied. 


number  of  figure*,  tather  than  to  the  beauty  and  per*  After  thefe  great  mifters  a confiderable  inierral 
feAion  of  each  ; sthi  the  art  in  more  modem  times  has  clapfed  till  the  time  of  the  Caracci.  Thofe  artifis,  bom 
always  preferred  fomewhat  of  this  ahfnrd  fault  which  at  Bologna,  by  lludying  the  works  of  their  prcdccef* 
it  conlrafled  at  that  early  period.  The  artift  in  our  for*  with  great  care,  and  particularly  ihofe  of  Conci^io, 
timet  is  not,  like  thofe  in  Greece,  at  liberty  to  devote  became  the  firtt  and  the  moft  cciebraicd  of  their  imi* 
his  talent*  :>nly  to  men  efknowledge  and  difcernment;  taiora.  Hannibal  pofTcfied  a very  corrccl  defign,  and 
he  is  conArained  to  pleife  thofe  who  are  rich,  and  united  fomewhat  of  the  ancient  ttyic  to  that  et  Lewis 
my  frequently  thofe  who  are  ignorant.  Inftead  of  hra  brulher } but  he  negU^ed  to  inquire  into  the  iu* 
propofing  to  hiinfelf  the  perfection  of  the  art  as  the  tr»cate  princtplca  and  philofophy  of  the  art.  The  pu- 
gfcat  objcA  of  his  purfuit,  hemuft  reft  his  fuccefs  and  pils  of  the  Laracct  formed  a fchool  after  then  manrtert 
cbaraAer  (fn  the  facility  of  his  operation  and  the  abun*  but  Guido,  a paiR)nb  of  an  cafy  ai^d  happy  talent, 
dance  of  hia  worki.  formed  a Ayle  altogether  graceful,  anti  rich,  and  eafv. 

Painting  did  not  long  coniintic  in  the  irnprrfeft  con*  GuerAien  formed  alter  Caravaggio,  or  invented  him* 
ditioo  in  A kich  it  was  left  by  thofe  who  firft  cultiva-  felf  a particular  Ayle  of  the  < laro*obfcuro,  compofed  of 
ted  it  among  the  modems.  It  was  natural  chat  their  ftrong  lhade*  and  vivid  oppofiiiooa. 
fucceflbrs  fhould  endeavour  to  furpafs  them  by  joining  Peter  de  Cortone  foccccded  thofe  great  imitators  of 
fome  degree  of  theory  to  the  barbarous  prafflce  they  their  predecefTors  and  of  nature  ; who  finding  it  difti* 
had  adopted.  The  firft  thing  which  they  difeovered,  cult  to  fucceed  in  that  kind  of  painting,  and  hitving  be* 
or  rather  which  they  revived  after  the  matiner  of  the  fiden  great  natural  ahibtics,  appUed  himfclf  chiefly  to 
ancient*,  wa.*  T^rfpedlive.  This  nsade  the  artifti  ca*  compofitioa  or  arrangemem,  and  to  what  the  artifis 
psble  of  exprefling  what  it  called  fortjh/trttamg^  and  of  call  taftc.  He  dillin^uifiied  invention  from  compofi- 
giving  more  effed  and  more  truth  to  their  works,  tioa  | appeared  not  to  have  attended  to  the  former, 
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R.fc,  Pro  tut  chiefly  to  thofc  parts  which  arc  oioft  promineiu  in 
the  picture,  and  to  the  contriil*o>j  of  group".  Ji  v\.-is 

. 1 . then  that  the  praclice  wn  introdyced  of  loading  pic» 

tarr»writh  a great  number  of  fi^jurca,  without  examining 
whether  or  not  they  agreed  to  the  fiibje<ft^of  the  hi« 
ilory.  The  ancient  Gierka  employed  a very  fmall 
Dumber  of  ligiires  in  their  works,  in  order  to  make  the 
periedion  of  thofe  which  they  adailcted  more  evident. 
X'he  difciples  or  imitators  of  Cortona,  oo  the  other 
hand,  have  fought  to  conceal  their  impcrfcutiona  by 
oiultiplying  their  figurcfl.  This  fcKool  of  Cortona  i» 
divided  into  many  l.raacbca.  and  has  changed  the  cha- 
racter of  the  art.  The  ntuh*p!icnitinn  of  tigurea,  with- 
out a judicious  and  proper  cho'cc,  carried  l;ack  the  art 
of  painting  to  that  point  where  the  tiril  reflorera  of  it 
among  the  moderns  had  left  it ; while  at  the  fame  time 
the  difcrpics  ot  Cortona  wetc  enabled  to  give  to  this 
firil  condition  of  the  art  a greater  degree  of  perfe^ioa 
than  the  hrfl  artiits. 

About  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  flrrurifhed  at 
Rome  Carlo  Maratti.  who.  aiming  at  the  greateil 
perfe^ion.  carefully  fludird  the  works  of  the  firil 
painters,  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  fchool  of  the 
Carscci.  Although  he  had  already  iludied  nature,  he 
difeovered  by  the  works  of  thefr  artilU  that  it  U nut 
alwajs  proper  to  imitate  her  with  a fcrupulous  exa^- 
Dcfs.  This  principle,  which  he  extended  to  every  part 
of  the  art.  gave  to  his  fcho<d  a certain  ilyle  of  carc- 
fuinefs,  which  however  is  conhderably  degenerated. 

France  has  alio  produced  great  mailers,  particularly 
in  the  part  of  compofition  ; lo  which  Pouflin,  after 
Raphael,  is  the  bed  imitator  of  tire  (lylc  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  Charles  le  Brun  and  many  others  diflin- 
guilhed  thcmfelves  for  great  rcritlily  of  gcuius ; and 
as  long  as  the  Frcnt  h fchool  departed  not  ftom  the 
principles  of  the  Italian  fchool.  it  produced  mailers  of 
great  merit  in  the  ditferent  branches  of  the  art. 

Mengs,  from  whom  this  account  is  taken,  is  not 
deceived  when  he  declares  the  art  of  painting  to  have 
degenerated  in  France  after  Lc  Brun  { but  he  feems 
to  DC  mitlaken  in  giving  the  imitation  of  the  works 
of  Rubens  found  at  Paris  as  the  caufe  of  this  decay, 
it  appears  from  this  opinion,  that  the  recent  French 
fchcK'l  was  not  well  known  to  him.  The  French,  in- 
deed, if  we  may  believe  their  own  authors,  were  never 
much  occupied  in  the  imitatiou  of  Ruixru ; and  they 
have  for  a lof)g  time  drlpifcd  him.  But  the  perfedioQ 
of  iliediamatic  art  in  France,  the  drefs  of  their  adori, 
the  magnificence  and  manners  of  the  court,  have  con- 
tributed very  much  to  the  decay  of  psiuting.  Itiilead 
of  forming  their  taUe  uo  the  besulhul  hcnylicity  of 
nature,  their  painters  ftudied  the  geitures  and  the  at- 
titudes of  comcdiaui,  the  foppeites  of  women  of 
faihion,  the  alTeded  airs  of  louriicrs,  the  pageantry  of 
Verfsiilcs,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  opera.  Mengs 
fays,  **  that  the  French  have  formed  a national  llyle, 
of  which  ingenuity  and  what  they  call  f/pril  arc  the 
difcriminaiing  qualities  ■,  that  they  have  ccafed  to  in- 
troduce GrceK,  Egyptian,  Roman,  or  baroaiiaa  per- 
foliages  into  their  paintirtgs ; tnd  that,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Pouflin,  they  content  thcmfelves  with  figures 
altogether  French,  as  if  it  were  their  intention  to 
hand  down  to  poflerity  that  fucb  a nation  once 
cxillcd-'* 

Siocci  according  to  the  confeifioo  of  Mcagq  their 
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figures  are  altogether  French,  there  is  no  reafon  toR-fi.i'*'®- 
believe  that  the  French  painters  have  imitated 
Lens,  wliofc  works  are  maikcd  much  more  flrongly  . 

thsn  thofe  of  his  mnfier  iEncui  with  the  Fkmilh  clia- 
tacler.  The  truth  i.«,  that  their  painters,  like  Cor- 
tona and  Miraici^  have  crowded  tiielr  pidurcs  with  a 
great  number  of  figures  ; have  grouped  them  in  a 
manner  moll  calculated  to  llrike  the  fenfes ; have 
been  mote  intent  on  agreeable  artifices  than  expreflicui 
and  beauty  ; and,  finally,  that  they  have  borrowed 
the  manners  of  tbc  court  and  theatte. 

'1  he  firil  mailers  of  tlie  great  fchoolt  of  painting, 
with  the  smeienu  and  nature  fer  their  guidi.i,  and 
their  genius  for  their  fuppoit,  carried  every  pail  of 
the  art  to  the  greateft  height  of  perfedion. 
who  followed  them,  and  who  bad  the  example  of 
their  predeceflbrs  in  addition  to  the  firil  lourecs  of 
truth  and  beauty,  did  by  no  means  arrive  at  the  fame 
excdlrnce.  Th^'  CaraccU  in  tbeir  fchool,  Paul  Veto- 
nefe,  and  all  the  painter*  of  his  liir.c,  Vandyke,  and 
all  thofe  who  cxcrcifcd  the  art  in  Italy,  in  tlamicni, 
and  in  France,  fuppoited  it  with  great  brilliancy. 

But  foon  after  the  uuiul«r  of  artiils  wa>  muUiplicJ  ; 
and  flavilbly  copying  men  of  interior  talents,  they 
produced  works  of  an  inferior  nature.  Some  wautiiig 
to  be  colourills,  their  pieces  were  exaggerated  ; others 
afl'cding  fimplicity,  became  cold  and  infipid.  At 
this  period  of  the  art.  men  of  real  abilities,  and  co- 
vetous of  fame,  who  wiibed  to  rife  fupcrlor  to  the 
mediocrity  of  the  times,  feem  not  to  have  taken  the 
road  of  truth  and  nature.  Thty  affcAed  a llyle  of 
pompous  preparation,  and  annexed  a kind  of  merit 
to  the  expert  managcmcni  of  the  pencib  Tbc  afle.^ed 
forms  of  Cortona  and  of  his  pupils,  the  fantallical  at- 
titudes and  the  poignant  eifedsof  Pioxcita,  aud  in  ihort 
the  ingenious  contrivances  oi  the  Ufl  mafic rs  of  the 
French  fchool,  arc  decided  proofs  of  this  incr&afir.g 
tad  talie. 

It  appears,  that  for  Tome  time  pad  greater  pains 
has  been  taken  to  form  meu  for  the  art  than  to  en- 
courage thofe  who  peflefi  the  talent.  In  confcqucnce 
of  this  ruinous  praAice,  fchools  for  drawing,  very  dT- 
frrciit  from  thofe  formed  by  able  painters,  have  been 
exceedingly  multiplied  i and  thefe  give  .the  ekments 
according  to  an  uniform  fyikm,  by  which  the  mind  Is 
laid  under  a regular  rcflralnc  at  the  very  ihrelh-dd  of 
the  proftlTion.  This  evil  is  proJui^ivc  of  two  incon- 
veniences; it  gives  mid  lling  painters,  and  it  multiplies 
them  to  that  degree,  as  to  hafleo  the  downfal  and 
bring  into  contempt  the  art  itfclf. 

The  particular  reputation  of  the  Italian  painters 
furniflics  another  reafon  for  the  decline  of  the  art. 

The  firil  painters  of  that  country  were  few  in  number; 
tlicy  were  honoured,  and  they  deferved  to  be  honour- 
ed. Their  diflinguiflteJ  reputaitoo  has  conferred  a 
value  on  the  general  paintings  of  their  c01mttymc.11. 

1‘he  defire  of  pofTcfling  taile,  or  of  being  thought  to 
poflrfs  it,  has  led  the  rich  and  the  ignorant  of  all  na- 
tions to  give  a p;eference  to  the  Italian  market.  Ne- 
ceflity,  in  this  cafe,  wotdd  multiply  the  painters;  nnd 
their  abilities  muil  bear  a pretty  cxacl  proportion  to 
the  diferimination  of  thofe  wlio  give  the  price. 

The  decline  of  painting  has  alfo  aiifen  from  the 
defpoiifm  which  for  fi>me  lime  ttigned  in  llie  acade- 
mic fbcictica.  la  fadd|  thefe  have  gflcn  been  ruled  hy 
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ihtir  pcC'iiar  Ir.tt  of  opciat>on.  If  tl.  -y  rfqtjireil 
fuch  or  |u<.ii  ir.Ciit  of  execution,  the  Iirlt  pi  ■llC‘pIr^  of 
ihc  art  were  nc;<lrd\eil  fiT  that  peculiar  cxcrlh  ncy. 
In  thia  mrniKr  (lie  fehoota  were  aiifolute  in  behjlf  of 
ddigi!  tfi  as  dattury  was  hrU  in  chief  cAimation. 
The  aitift,  whofe  a!  iliiies  and  icclioation  led  him  to 
colourln>^,  was  obliged  to  abandon  a purfuit  which 
could  be  of  no  fcrvicc  to  hin>,  and  drvote  himfelf  to 
that  for  which  he  was  not  qualified  by  nature.  On 
the  Ollier  hard,  if  the  ittilrud^ious  of  the  fchoola  be 
cr»nfincd  to  colouring,  a mind  diCpufed  to  the  choice 
and  exadnefs  of  forms  will  find  no  cn  ourngenunt, 
and  be  fur  ever  loti  to  the  art.  In  this  manner  the 
ijneranoe  of  I'lofc  who  wi<h  to  he  connoincuis,  and 
the  narrow  views  of  thofr  who  preltnd  to  rfiicA  the 
general  taife,  have  equally  coQtabuicd  to  the  decline 
of  the  arts. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  ScMs. 

A School,  in  the  fine  arts,  dencminates  a clafs  of 
artiAv  who  have  learned  their  srt  from  a ceitain  mafter, 
euber  by  receiving  his  inihu^iuns,  er  by  Audyin/  I. is 
works  I and  who  of  confequence  dilcovcr  more  or  Icfs 
« of  his  manner,  from  the  defire  of  imir..tion,  or  from 
the  habit  ot  adopting  his  principles. 

All  the  painters  wliich  Europe  has  produced  ftnee 
the  renovation  of  the  arts  are  clafTcd  under  the  fol- 
lowing fchoois ; the  fchocl  of  Floreoic,  the  f.hoot  of 
Rome,  the  f.hool  of  Venice,  the  L'  mbard  fchool, 
the  French  fchool,  the  German  fchool,  the  Flemilh 
fchool,  the  Dutch  fchool,  and  the  KngliAi  fchool. 

This  fchool  is  remarkalle  forgreatnefs;  for  attitudes 
ru.ccce.  leemiR/Iy  in  motion  ; lor  a certain  dark  feverity  ; for 
an  exprtlTton  of  llrength,  by  which  grace  perhaps  is 
excluded  ; and  for  a chafadter  of  deiign  approaching 
to  the  gig'intic.  The  produdlioni  of  this  fchool  nny 
be  couildered  as  overcharged  ; hut  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  poiTcfs  an  ideal  mafcAy,  whi^h  elevates. hu- 
man nature  above  mortality.  The  Tufesn  artiiU, 
fatUAed  with  commanding  the  admiration,  firm  to 
have  conGdered  the  art  of  plcallng  ai  beneath  their 
police. 

I'hit  fchool  has  an  indifpiitahle  title  to  the  venen- 
tion  of  all  the  lovers  of  the  arts,  as  the  Gill  in  Italy 
which  cultivated  them. 

Painting,  which  had  langnilhed  from  the  deftruftion 
of  the  Roman  empire,  wait  revived  by  Cimsbue,  torn 
of  a noble  family  in  Florcme  in  the  year  1240.  This 
painter  tranlljied  the  poor  remMns  of  the  art  from  a 
Greek  artilt  or  two  into  liis  own  country.  Idts  works, 
a$  may  caGiy  be  ima.;incd,  were  in  a very  ordinary 
Gyle,  but  they  received  the  applnufe  and  admiration 
of  his  fellow  citizens;  and  if  Cimabuc  had  not  found 
aJmlrers,  ri.>rence  in  all  probability  would  nat  have 
been  honoured  with  MiJiael  Angelo.  The  number 
of  painters  became  foon  fo  confiderable  in  Murcnce, 
that  in  the  year  13^0  tbey  ellablinied  a focicty  under 
the  protection  of  St  Luke. 

MafToIino,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  i;th  cen- 
tory,  gave  more  grandeur  to  bis  Ggurcs,  adjuGcd  their 
drefs  better,  and  Ihcd  over  them  a kind  of  life  arid 
cxprcGion.  He  was  furpafTcd  by  MaO^ucio  hia  pupil  ; 
who  GrG  gave  force,  aLimalion,  and  relievo  to  bis 
works. 
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Andrew  CaAagna  waa  the  firft  Florentine  who  8ch.F>  < 
pa  nted  in  oil.  But  Lconirdo  da  Vinci  and  Mich?<*l 
Angelo,  ct»r,tcmporary  painters,  we»e  the  gloiy  01  the 
fcliotil  (f  Flounce  Mahiiel  Angi-Io  was  ft.perior  to 
i^conardo  in  grafideur,  in  bohlnifs  of  conception,  and 
iu  knowledge  of  dcfi  n ; Lut  Leonardo  was  iiiperior 
to  him  in  all  the  an.i.  bh'  paits  of  the  art.  Leoturlo, 
pofiWfcd  of  a fine  in  agin-itton,  and  full  of  fenfiUility, 
devoted  lumfrit  in  painting  to  exprcls.the  alTcdtions  of 
the  foul  ; and  if,  in  thh  fullimc  branch  of  the  art,  he 
was  aft.rwardi  furpafltd  by  Raphael,  he  had  at  Itail 
the  glory  not  only  ot  exceeding  all  the  painters  v ho 
went  before  him,  but  ot  purfulng  a path  which  none 
of  th.ni  had  attempted.  His  dcfign  was  pine  and 
neat,  and  not  wholly  dcGitmc  of  gientncfs.  He  never 
went  he^Olld  nitnre,  and  he  made  a good  choice  of 
objccl#  for  imitation.  • 

Michael  Angelo,  lefs  formed  to  experience  fwcet 
aflci^ticus  than  vehement  p^flioiis,  fought  in  nature 
what  the  flrcngth  of  nan  might  accomplifh,  not  thdt 
which  Cunltitutcs  beauty.  ble  dehgMed  in  being 
great  and  terrible,  mote  than  in  graceful  and  plcafant 
altitudes.  ^Vdl  acquainted  with  anatomy,  he  knew 
more  exa^Uy  than  any  other  ailiil  in  what  manner  to 
exprefs  the  joining  of  tlie  bones  of  t)ic  body,  and  the 
olBcc  and  inlertion  of  the  mufckn ; but  too  eager  to 
difplay  his  knowledge  of  anatumv,  be  Teems  to  have 
forgotten  that  the  mufclcs  are  loftcncd  by  the  (kin 
.which  covers  them  ; and  thst  they  are  iefs  viGblc  iu 
children,  in  women,  and  In  young  men,  than  in  con- 
filmed  and  vigorous  manbood.  In  his  figures  (fays  * 

Mengs)  the  articulations  of  the  mufclcs  are  fo  cafy 
and  free,  that  they  appear  to  be  made  for  the  attitude 
in  which  he  reprtfeuts  them.  The  flcihy  parts  arc  too 
much  rounded,  and  the  inufcies  arc  in  general  too 
large  and  of  too  equal  ilrength.  ' You  never  perceive 
in  his  figures  a muiclc  at  rcfl ; and  although  he  knew 
admirably  wtU  how  to  place  them,  their  adlion  is 
very  frequently  iuconfifient  with  their  filuation.*’ 

“ He^did  not  poficls  (fays  Sir  Joihua  Reynolda) 
fo  many  delightful  parts  of  the  art  as  Raphael ; but 
thoie  whicli  he  had  acquired  were  of  a more  fublime 
nature.  He  faw  in  painting  Itule  more  than  wbat 
might  he  attained  iu  fculpture;  and  he  confined  it  to 
exactnefs  of  form  and  the  exprcHion  of  panious-** 

He  iufurms  nr,  in  one  of  his  letterq  that  he  model- 
led in  earth  or  wax  all  the  figures  which  he  intended 
to  paint.  This  method  was  familiar  to  the  great 
painters  of  his  time,  and  ought  never  to  be  abandoned. 

It  appears,  that  m reprefenting  them  in  this  mann..T 
in  relievo,  the  painter  can  imitate  them  routh  more 
exactly  than  when  they  arc  drawn  with  a crayon  or 
pencil  oil  a phin  fnrfacc. 

**  Miihael  Angelo  (continues  Sir  Jcfhua  Reynolds) 
never  attempted  the  lelftc  clegancirs  and  graces  in 
the  srt.  Vafari  fays,  he  never  painted  but  onepidure 
in  oil : and  refolvcd  never  to  paint  another,  faying  it 
Was  an  employment  only  fit  for  women  and  children. 

II  any  man  bad  a right  to  look  down  upon  the 
lower  accomplifhmcius  as  beneath  hii  attention,  it  was 
certainly  Micluiel  Angelo  ; nor  can  it  be  thought 
ftrange,  that  fiicb  a mind  (bmild  have  (lighted,  or 
have  been  with  held  from  paying,  due  attention  to 
all  thofe  graces  and  emhcUiihmenis  of  art  which  have 
diiTufed  fuch  iukrc  over  the  worka  of  other  painters.** 

Ancient 
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Anc:ent  Uofne,  nch  with  tTie  work«  hrwgki  fmm 
’ ^ Greece,  or  finifhej  in  il«  own  bofom  by  Grecian  artifla, 

Roman  banded  down  in  ill  min*  the  ramair.a  of  that 

RlhMi.  1(3  w'Sii'h  it  had  been  firmed.  i(  w*aa  by  tbe  fludy 

of  thefe  remaini  that  the  modern  anift«  were  formed  j 
they  derii-cil  from  them  the  knowledj^c  of  defign, 
the  beamy  of  cxqnifitc  forma,  grratnefa  of  ftyle,  and 
joftnefj  of  exprctlion,  earned  to  that  length  only 
which  d'd  not  the  beauty  of  ihe  fi.-»arc.  From 
them  alfo  they  derived  the  principle*  of  the  art  of 
drapery ; and  they  followed  iliefe  principles  eren  while 
^ ihey  made  the  drapery  of  modern  paintings  more  large 
and  flowing  than  wnal  was  piartifcd  by  the  aricirnl 
fculptor*.  'fljc  Roman  fchool  was  ahcfftthcr  devoted 
to  the  principal  part*  of  the  art,  to  tbofe  which  re 
quirt  genius  and  vad  conception*  ; and  was  no  farther 
Occupied  with  colours  than  what  wa*  neceffary  to 
cilal  liib  a difTerence  between  painting  and  fculpture, 
or  rather  between  palming  varied  with  colours  and  in 
claro-obfcuro. 

Rsphiil  Sintio,  bom  at  Urbino  in  148?,  and 
f hol»r  to  Pietro  Perugeno,  was  tbe  undoubted  foun- 
der of  this  fchool.  H’s  firft  manner  was  that  of  Pe- 
tugeno  hi*  mailer  ; hut  he  travelled  twice  to  Florence 
to  fludy  the  great  artifls  who  floHrifhcd  in  that  city 

It  was  fortunate  for  Raphael,  fays  Mengs,  that  he 
wa*  born  in  what  he  terms  the  infancy  of  the  art, 
and  that  lie  formed  himfelf  by  copying  nature  before 
he  had  accefi  to  fee  the  worka  of  any  great  mailer. 
He  began  ty  ftodying,  with  great  exaitnefi,  the 
fimpk  truth  jn  his  figures.  He  waa  then  ignorant 
that  any  choice  wa*  ncctffjry  ; but  he  faw  the  worka 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  of  MafTacio,  and  of  Michael 
v\ngelo,  which  gave  his  gcnio*  a new  direAir/n.  Af- 
.ter  this  he  perceived  that  there  was  fomething  more 
in  the  art  of  p-iiming  than  a fimple  imitation  of  trulh. 
But  the  works  of  thofc  mailer*  were  not  fufficiently 
perfe^l  to  point  out  the  befl  choice  to  make  ; and  he 
continued  in  uncertainty  till  he  faw  at  Rome  the 
work*  of  the  ancient*,  llien  he  perceived' that  he 
bsd  found  the  true  models  which  he  wanted  t and  in 
imitatiog  them  he  had  only  to  follow  tbe  natural  im- 
pulfe  of  hii  genius. 

Habituated  by  hi*  firfl  manner  to  imitate  nature 
with  prtclfion,  it  was  not  difficult  to  carry  the  fame 
cxadnrfs  into  the  imitation  of  the  ancients  t and  it 
was  a great  advantege  to  him  that  he  flounfhed  in  an 
age  wherein  the  artllls  were  not  arrived  at  facility  of 
execution  at  the  expeoce  of  ligoraus  exadlnefs.  He 
never  loll  fight  of  nature  { but  he  w'as  inflrufled  by 
the  ancients  in  what  manner  fhc  Ihould  be  fluJied. 
He  perceived,  that  the  Greeks  had  not  entered  into 
minute  details,  that  they  bad  fele^letl  what  was  ^cat 
or  beautiful,  and  that  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of  the 
beaury  of  their  works  was  the  regularity  of  their  pro* 
portion*:  he  began,  therefore,  by  carefully  ftudying 
tbli  p<srt  of  the  art.  * He  faw  alfo  that  the  joining* 
of  the  bones,  and  the  free  play  of  their  articula- 
tions, are  the  caufes  of  alt  graceful  movement : he 
therefore,  after  the  example  of  the  ancients,  gave  the 
greatefi  attention  to  tbis  part,  and  was  led  by  thefe 
oVferrationt  not  to  be  contented  with  the  Ample  iml* 
t ition  of  nature. 

His  dtfign  is  excellent,  but  neither  fo  perfcA  nor 
{o  fiuifhcd  aa  that  of  the  Graeka.  He  excelled  in  le- 
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prefentlng  the  t bander  of  phnnCapticra,  tpoftlet,  twi  *<hooiw 
other  figure*  of  that  k^nd  \ tut  he  did  not  equal  the 
Greeks  in  ideal  figures,  which  ought  to  carry  the  im- 
preflion  of  divinity.  Hi*  tsftf  tordefign  vw  more 
Kumar*  than  Greek,  bccaufe  he  formed  it  chiefly  on 
the  LafTo-relievo*  which  he  found  at  l^ome.  On  thia 
account  he  had  the  habit  of  marking  flrongly  the  bonea 
and  the  aiticu'ationi,  and  lalviuring  the  flcihy  part* 
lefs ; but  a*  thefe  baflo-iel  cvos  arc  very  exsA  with 
regard  to  the  reciprocal  proportion*  of  every  member, 
he  rxcrlled  in  this  part,  while  at  the  fame  t me  he  did 
not  give  to  hi*  figures  all  the  elegance  of  the  Greek 
artiHv,  noT  the  flexibility  of  articuUtioo  Vfaich  is  ad- 
mired in  the  Laocoon,  in  the  A polio  of  Belvidere,  and 
in  the  Gladiator. 

'Hie  manners  and  fpirit  of  hii  age,  and  the  fubje^e 
which  he  moft  com m<M>ly  treated,  prevented  him  mm 
reaching  the  i(!eal  of  the  ancient*.  Having  feldom  or* 
cafioQ  to  reprrfent  figure*  altogether  ideal,  he  devoted 
himfelf  to  purity  of  expreflion.  He  knew  that  the 
exprcflion  of  the  paflioos  of  the  foul  is  ubfolntely  ne> 
ceflary  in  an  art  whicli  rvprrftnta  the  aAiuna  of  men, 
fince  from  thofc  affr^ions  the  a^iona  may  be  Uid 
truly  to  originate.  To  make  figures  ad,  and  yet  ne- 
the  interior  fprings  0/  a6lioo,  is  nothing  m«r« 
than  a rcprefentation  of  automata.  The  atiitudei  and 
a^ion  arc  crident ; but  they  appear  not  to  aQ  of 
themfelves,  breaufe  they  are  void  of  thofc  principle* 
from  which  alone  men  arc  fnppofed  to  acl.  An  artill 
who  neglects  expretfion,  give*  no  Jufl  rcprefentation  of 
charaAer,  «vcn  though  be  Ihould  take  nature  for  hie 
model. 

Raphsc4's  firfl  care,  when  he  wanted  to  compofe  a 
piece,  was  to  weigh  the  cxprefUoa  ; that  is  to  fay,  to 
eflaMilh,  according  to  (he  fulure  of  the  fubjed,  the 
p.flions  which  were  to  tinimate  the  charadcra.  AU 
the  figures,  all  the  acceflbries,  all  the  parts  of  the  com* 
pofition,  were  moulded  to  tbe  general  exprcfli*«a. 

As  he  had  net  found  example*  in  the  ancient  fla« 
tucs  of  the  claro-obfcuro,  he  was  comparatively  weak 
in  this  part  i and  if  there  waa  any  thing  remarkable  ii» 
his  diflnbutton  of  light  and  ftiade,  he  owed  it  to  the 
work*  of  the  Florentine  painters.  It  cannot  be  fatd, 
however,  even  with  regard  to  the  cUro-cbfeuro,  that 
be  imitated  nature  without  taile.  He  delighted  in 
what  arc  called  fiui^ex  of  light ; and  difpofed  tbe  great 
Hghtt  in  tbe  moft  conTpicuouf  places  of  hit  figures,  * 

whether  naked  or  tn  drapery.  If  thia  method  did  not 
produce  efled*  highly  itlulivc,  it  glws  hii  works  that 
diflinClmrfs  which  make*  his  figure*  confpicDous  at  a 
ditlance ; and  this  muft  be  allowed  to  be  aa  efleotiU 
part  of  the  art  of  painting.  He  did  not  proceed  be- 
yond this;  and  content  with  that  kind  of  claro.ob- 
4nro  which  comprehends  imitation,  he  never  attempt* 
cd  that  which  ia  ideal. 

The  compofition  and  the  ra/JwiWr  of  hi*  figtircswere 
the  chief  excellence*  of  Raph«ie].  Hts  pltilofophical 
mind  could  not  be  atfcdlcd  v*ith  objcdls  which  had  not 
exprrfliun.  He  had  too  high  an  idea  of  painting  to 
confider  it  a*  a mute  art;  he  made  it  fpcak  to  the 
heart  and  foul ; and  be  could  only  do  thia  in  fubjeda 
which  required  expTcfffof).  If  Raphael  did  not  reach 
the  Greek  exceilcnce,^  if  he  did  not  polTeb  the  art  of 
en-.beUifh!ng  nature  in  the  fame  high  degree,  he  law  at 
leall,  aad  irniuud  her  in  whatever  wu  expreflivv  and 
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ScW»li^  boBtiful.  “ Th«  Grt«k«  fitted  with  maiefty  (fiyi 
''  MengO  between  csrih  and  heaven  ; Raphael  walked 
with  propriety  oa  the  earth/’ 

*'  Corepofition  ti  in  general  (laya  the  fatne  author) 
of  two  kiada  : Raphael*!  i»  the  exprrffivc  kind  t the 
^ other  it  the  theatrical  or  pi^urefque,  which  conGfla  of 
an  iifTceahle  difpofition  of  the  6gurc».  Lanfraac  waa 
the  inventor  of  this  lad,  and  alter  him  Pietro  de  Cor- 
tona. 1 give  the  prci'erencc  to  Raphael ; beciufe  rea* 
ion  preGdea  over  all  tua  work*,  or  at  lead  tlte  greated 
of  them.  He  aever  allowed  himfelf  in  common 
, ideai,  and  wit  never  allured  to  give  ary  thing  in  hit 
aceciTory  Gguret  which  mi^ht  turn  the  attention  from 
the  principle  ohjed  of  the  piece.” 

A hidory  of  the  fchoult  is  nothing  more  than  a hi- 
^(ij  of  the  painters  who  founded  them.  In  thofe 
two  which  we  have  already  givtn,  Michael  Angelo  and 
Raphael  conte  readily  forward  to  i^laiiD  our  attention ; 
and  therefore  we  cannot  do  hotter  than  conclude  tlie 
account  hy  the  maderly  contrad  of  thefe  eminent 
paintera  given  by  Sir  Joihui  RcynohH.  **  If  we  put 
thofe  great  artid»  (fr^yi  he)  in  a hghl  of  comparifon 
with  e«ch  other,  Raphael  had  more  taile  and  fancyi 
Michael  Angelo  more  genius  and  imiginstion.  The 
one  t xcrlled  in  beauty,  the  other  in  energy.  Michael 
Angelo  has  more  of  the  poetical  in  o]<ration  ; hit 
ideas  are  vad  and  fuhliroe  ; hia  people  are  a fuperior 
order  of  Scings;  there  is  nothing  ah^mt  them,  no> 
thing  in  the  air  of  their  adions,  or  their  attitudes,  or 
the  dyle  asd  call  of  their  limbs  or  features,  that  puts 
one  in  mmd  of  their  belonging  to  our  fpecies.  Ka- 
phael's  imagination  it  not  fo  elevated  ; his  hguret  are 
not  fo  much  di>-jointcd  from  our  own  diminutive  race 
of  lieings,  though  bis  ideas  are  efaade,  noble,  and  of 
great  confonrity  to  their  fubjeds.  Michael  Angelo’s 
works  have  a Urong,  peculiar,  aod  marked  charier; 
they  feem  to  proceed  Iron  hia  own  mind  entirely;  and 
tltat  Bttad  in  rich  and  abundant,  that  he  acvei  needed, 
or  feemed  to  dtidato,  to  look  abroa<l  lor  foreign  help. 
Raphael’s  matcruib  are  generally  borrowed,  though 
the  noble  dru^lurc  it  hia  own.  'Phe  excellency  of  this 
extraordinary  man  lay  in  the  propriety,  beauty,  and 
tnajefty  of  hU  charaaers  ; bis  judicious  contrivance  of 
compofition,  coneflocft  of  drawing,  purity  of  tadc, 
Slid  the  ikilful  accommodatioo  of  other  mens  concep- 
tioiw  to  hia  osrn  purpofe.” 

This  fchool  is  the  child  of  nature.  The  Venetian 
paiiicers,  not  having  under  tlMir  eyes  like  the  R^mao 
the  remains  of  antiquity,  Mere  drftitute  of  the  mc^ns 
of  foiTning  a juft  idea  of  the  beauty  of  forms  and  of 
exprrfGon.  i hey  copied  without  choice  the  foroM  of 
nature ; but  they  were  ciiiefly  delighted  wrth  the 
heautirs  which  prefenud  themfelvca  in  the  mixture 
and  the  variety  of  tratural  colours.  Tkeir  attention 
imC  being  detached  from  thi«  part  by  any  thing  of 
girnter  importance,  colouhi^  wja  their  chief 
and  they  fucceeded  in  it.  TJiey  did  not  rrH  rontciit* 
ad  with  charadcriziog  the  ohjef^t  l?y  comparifon,  in 
Baking  the  colour  proper  for  cor  of  more  value  by  the 
colour  more  proper  ior  another;  but  they  endcasoured 
fiiU  f^ither,  by  tiie  agreementaind  oppofmun  of  the 
coloured  o*<;'-cts.  and  1 y the  contnrt  of  light  and 
to  produce  a vigotuus  elhel,  to  demand  and  Gx 
the  attention.  D'MRinic,  who  was  laid  to  hive  pc 
n&ed  at  Florence  by  the  jvoJjufy  of  Ai»di6  Cadagi.a, 
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and  who  was  the  fecond  Italian  artift  who  painted  in 
oil,  had  educated,  before  be  quitted  Venice,  his  native  ' 
country,  Jacques  Beilin,  who  was  remarkable  for  no* 
tiling  but  the  piflurefque  education  which  be  gave  to 
Gcntel  and  John  his  two  Tons, 

Oentel,  who  was  the  elded,  painted  chiefly  in  water 
colours.  John  contributed  much  to  the  progrefs  of  hit 
art  in  painting  cond.intly  in  oil,  and  after  nature.  Al* 
though  he  always  retained  great  ftififoers  in  his  manner, 
he  had  left  than  his  father  or  brother.  Great  nraloefs 
of  colouring,  and  an  approach  to  harmony,  are  evi- 
dent in  liis  works.  Hia  tadc  In  cWGgn  is  Gothic,  the 
air  of  hia  beada  i*  fufficicntly  noble,  his  attitudes  are 
without  judgmeat,  aud  hU  hgurcs  without  expreiBon. 
He  had  for  fch'dars  Giorgion  and  Titian,  who  de- 
ferve  to  be  ctMifsdered  as  the  founders  of  the  Venetian 
(thool. 

Giorgion  didinguifhed  himfelf  hy  a defign  of  n bet- 
ter tide  than  that  of  his  mader ; but  he  chiefly  fur* 
pefTcd  him  in  colouring.  He  died  in  his  yzd  year; 
and  excited  the  emuUtioa  of  Titian,  who  foon  greatly 
excelled  Kim. 

Tixiano  Vccelli,  known  beftj^  the  name  of  T/fiw, 
wai  iaftruf^rd  to  copy  nature  in  the  moll  fervile  man- 
ner in  the  fchool  of  John  Beilin ; but  when  he  had 
feen  the  works  of  Giorgion,  be  began  to  Rudy  tlie 
ideal  tu  colouring. 

The  truth  of  hiftory  is  not  to  be  expe^cd  in  his 
hillorical  paiotings,  or  in  thofe  of  the  artifls  of  the 
fsme  feho^  He  feems  to  have  paid  little  atiention 
to  the  confidenee  of  fjcne,  to  the  colluoe,  to  rx* 
prel&oD  adapted  to  the  fubjed,  or,  floatly,  to  ibe  at- 
comraodatisn  of  parts  which  chata^erife  the  works  of 
thofe  who  have  Rudied  the  aocients  He  was  in  ihort 
a great  painter,  and  nothing  more. 

But  althoo^  he  defrrves  not  to  be  placed  atn'^ng 
the  moR  dilitngulihed  aitillt  in  point  of  judgment, 
yrt  he  is  by  no  means  deftitute  of  great  anl  noble 
conceptions.  There  is  often  to  be  found  among  his 
male  n,4uret  a coofivleratle  de^tree  grandeur  t hut  it 
he  hat  furret'Oies,  like  Mxhael  Angeb,  overcharged 
his  deCgn,  it  was  mote  dilcotered  in  the  fwelJing  of 
the  foft  and  Aefliy  parts,  than  in  vigour  and  muf.  ular 
iiren^th. 

Almofl  entirely  devoted  to  Ample  Imitation,  be  bad 
fc.ircdy  greater  cHolwC  la  the  claro  obfeuro  thao  in  de- 
Ggn.  He  cannot  be  juRly  reproacluj  at  the  fauie 
time  for  weakncfs  in  this  particular ; becaufc  in  en- 
deavouring to  imiute  the  colours  of  nature,  h.e  was 
obliged  tu  obferve  tlie  dcgrrcs  of  light.  Aod  in  prc>- 
nortion  as  he  fuccccded  in  the  imitation  of  natural  co- 
lours, he  muR  be  lefs  defcclire  in  the  claro  obfeuro  ; 
but  it  is  not  in  the  knowiec’gc  of  this  part  of  the  art 
that  we  Me  to  (eck  for  the  beauties  of  His  works. 
Hicfe  are  to  be  found  in  the  harpy  difpehtiuns  of  co- 
lours both  proper  and  local,  and  he  carries  this  to  the 
hjgliell  point  ohperfeflion. 

'i'be  artifls  m the  Florentine  ifnd  Roman  fchools' 
painted  tnoft  conrmnnly  in  water  c<  lours  or  in  frrfco  ; 
and  in  the  enenife  of  their  proHiUon,  inflrad  of  oi* 
turc,  they  finifhed  their  works  irem  their  firll  tketrhen. 
Titi  II  painted  in  oil,  and  bmflied  from  the  cflyCls  in 
nature  ; bird  this  pra^ice,  joined  to  his  exquiUlr  ta» 
leirts,  gave  the  gnatefl  truth  to  his  colours  His  be- 
ing a portrait  painter  was  alfo  of  advaatage  to  him  aa 
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a colourilL  In  tini  Jfpr.itmfnt  he  was  nerurtomed 
to  the  coloutfi  ol'  nature  in  caroationt  an  1 dmpciics. 
lie  wt5  a landfcape  paintcr;  and  here  alfo  be  to^k  the 
colours  from  nature. 

“ As  Tnisn  perceu'cd  ffars  Nfcnf^a)  that  the  ob* 
which  arc  I cautifn)  In  nature  have  often  a bad  ef- 
fr^t  in  paiuttntf,  he  fmind  i*t  necelTarf  to  m^ke  i choire 
in  the  ohjeeU  of  imi'tfltiofi ; and  he  ol»fcrved,  that 
thefe  wire  ohie^t«  of  wliii-K  the  local  colours  were  ex* 
Ireirclv  I'cautiful,  which  neverllirlcfi  were  in  a great 
irrnhji'e  dellroycf'  by  the  refleflion  of  light,  by  the 
pofi'llly  of  the  body,  and  by  different  luminous  lints, 
•*  c.  lie  prr'eivcd  alfo,  that  in  everv  objedt  there 
w.»a  an  intinite  mimher  of  half  tints,  which  conduflcd 
t'»  ilie  kriowhd^'e  of  harmony.  In  fhoit,  he  obferved 
•u  the  ohjedfs  of  nature  a parciculv.r  agreement  of 
traurpuenov,  of  opacity,  of  rudenefs,  end  of  poliih,  and 
that  all  obic^la  diflered  In  the  degrees  of  their  tints 
a:id  thiir  rtiadcf.  It  was  in  this  diverfiry  he  fought 
the  pertr^ioii  of  hi’s  art  ; and  In  the  execution  he  mo* 
derated  the  rflrCiof  naturd  colours*  For  example,  in 
;i  carii-ition  will,  h had  many  demi  tints,  he  confined 
himhlf  to  one;  and  Jie  employed  even  left  than  a 
c’.cmi-luit,  where  there  were  few  in  the  natunl  object. 
jUy  toitf  meuns  heolitaineJ  a colouring  exc^uifitely  fine; 
and  in  this  part  he  was  a great  mailer,  and  dcfcrvcs 
to  he  carefully  (ludied.** 

Titian  has  in  general  little  ex'^reffion  In  hU  pfdures, 
and  he  fomecimci  introduces  bgiires  which  augment 
the  coldntrfs  of  the  piece  ; for  if  it  be  true  that  the 
lieads,  even  in  hiilorical  painting,  ougikt  to  be  (ludied 
ttfter  nature,  it  is  true  alfo  that  an  indiridiial  nature 
ought  not  to  be  prefenieil,  hut  one  general  and  ideal. 
It  is  neccrary  that  they  (hould  he  nicn,  while  they 
rcfemblc  not  men  we  are  accuftomed  to  fee.  The 
painter  fails  in  the  ctTefl  which  be  ought  to  produce, 
if,  when  he  reprefents  .Achilles,  Hedor,  and  Csefar, 
his  pVrfonages  are  familiar  to  ourt^fervation. 

n he  colours  of  his  pKiniinirv  are  fo  ir.tngicd  tngc* 
thcr,  as  to  give  no  idea  of  the  colours  on  his  pallet; 
V liich  dillingufihes  him  from  RuKim,  who  pUcetl  his 
colours  one  at  the  fide  of  another.  It  isimpofliblc  to 
fay,  on  the  narrowcfl  infnc^'on,  with  wh;<t  colours 
he  pio  luctt!  his  linrs.  This  practice,  which  enabled 
him  to  imil  te  (o  exadly  the  colours  of  nature,  gives 
a marked  diiilnclion  to  hia  manner  of  painting.  In 
the  exa*r.in3ti<m  of  his  works,  the  ciiiics  lofc  an  ordi- 
nsry  fourcf  of  plrafure  which  antes  from  nnrklng 
the  fr  c!om  c.f  hand;  tut  they  may  confole  ihtm- 
Iclvrs  with  the  niturul  and  exquifue  touches  of  this 
fiiliil. 

He  is  of  hiftori  al  pointers  one  of  thofc  who  have 
fuccecdcd  In  landfc  pe  H>s  (ituations  arc  well  cho- 
ftn  ; his  t-^ea  arc  virltd  in  their  firns,  and  their  fo- 
liigr  Weil  vonceivw’d.  He  h id  a cullom  of  reprefent- 
in'-  fo  • e rcmark-Mt  yppearance  in  bis  lanJfcapes  to 
rcndci  them  it  ore  llrikii  g. 

The  dillinijui  liiug  t hir»der‘ftics  of  this  fchool  are, 
grace,  an  agreeabir  fade  for  dt  (i  ;n,  without  great  cor* 
fccli.in,  a nic!lowrti:(«  ot  pencil,  and  a beautiful  mix- 
luic  oi  coloiirn. 

Antonio  AlleTrl,  rolled  6V'-<x*o,  was  the  father 
and  grcatcll  oniamcut  oi  titis  fchuul.  He  began  like 
the  pan  lets  ot  his  tin  e to  imitate  naluic  -line ; but, 
6s  he  wjs  cbicHy  deli^iitcd  wiili  tlte  gracdul,  be  was 
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careful  to  purify  his  dcfigh  from  all  fliort  turnings  and 
unnecclTary  an..des.  He  perceived  that  Urgmefi  contri* 
butcl  to  i^rsce  ; and  therefore  ho.  not  only  rejefted 
all  fmdl  hgurc's,  but  enlarged  as  much  as  pol&bie  the 
O'.iclines,  avoided  acute  angles  and  (Iraight  linc«,  and 
by  thefe  means  gave  an  eafy  gmndeur  to  hia  defign. 
He  made  his  Bjures  elegant  and  large;  he  varied  the 
outlines  by  frequent  undulations  ; but  he  was  not  al- 
%vays  pure  and  correct. 

Corregio  painted  in  oil,  a kind  of  painting  fitfcep' 
tible  of  the  grcatcll  delicacy  and  fwcetnefs;  and  as 
his  charadlcr  hd  him  to  cultivate  the  agreea’ le,  he 
gav^  n plea£ng  captivating  tone  to  all  his  p-cturcs. 
He  fought  tranfparent  colours  to  rcprcfcut  (hadrscon*> 
formnbic  to  nature,  and  adopted  a manner  of  glazing 
which  actually  rendered  his  fliudows  more  ohfeure. 
Obfeurity  in  painting  cannot  l>c  fully  obtiined  without 
tranfparciit  colours  ; for  thefe  abforL  the  rays  of  light, 
and  of  confcqucnrc  give  Icfs  refleflion.  He  hid  hit  co- 
loura  very  thick  on  the  brightcll  parts  of  his  piclures,  to 
make  them  capable  of  receiving,  by  a proper  touch,  the 
grcatcll  degree  of  light.  He  perceived,  that  the  reflec* 
lions  of  light  correfpond  with  the  colour  of  the  lody 
from  which  they  are  refle<^led  ;•  and  on  thefe  principles 
he  founded  hit  ttirnry  of  colours  with  rcfpcri  to  light 
and  (hade  and  refle^iion.  But  it  is.chivUy  in  the  co* 
lour  of  his  (hades  that  he  dtferves  to  be  imitated ; for 
bis  lights  arc  too  dear,  and  fomewhat  heavy  ; and  hit 
flethy  parts  are  not  fuSicicntly  tranfparent 

Harmony  and  grace  are  conne^d  together;  and 
on  this  account  Cturcgio  excelkd  alfo  in  harmony. 
As  the  delicacy  of  hii  tade  fuffered  him  not  to  em- 
ploy llrong  nppolitions,  he  n.iturally  became  a great 
mailer  in  this  part,  which  chiefly  conflfls  of  cafy  gra« 
dations  from  one  extreme  to  another.  He  was  liar* 
monious  in  his  deflgn,  by  making  (he  lines  which 
formed  the  angles  of  the  contour  arched  anJ  undula- 
ted. Both  in  the  lights  end  ihadrs,  he  placed  always 
between  die  two  cxiremts  a fpace  which  ftrved  to 
unite  dum,  and  to  form  a pafTage  from  the  one  to 
the  other.  The  d.elicacy  of  hit  org.tns  made  him  per- 
ceive, belter  than  any  other  nrtdl,  what  relief  wot 
neertfary  to  the  eye  after  a violent  exertion  ; and  he 
was  therefore  c.'ireful  to  follow  a bolij  and  prevailing 
coHur-Avilh  a demi-tint,  and  to  conduA  the  eye  of 
the  rpcd-itor,  by  an  tnvHjble  gradation,  to  its  ordi- 
nary date  of  tenfun.  In  the  fame  manner  (fiyi 
Mings)  do.’s  apccable  and  meUing  mufic  pull  one  fo 
gently  out  of  deep,  that  the  awaking  rcfembles  in- 
chantnu  ni  more  tluin  the  diflurbing  of  repofe.  A de- 
licate. ta((c  in  colours,  a pcifeCt  knowledge  of  the  claro 
obkuM,  the  art  of  uniting  light  to  light,  and  (hade 
to  ihaJe,  togrlher  with  that  of  detaching  theobJc<^t 
from  the  giotind,  inimitable,  grave,  and  perfe^  har- 
mony, wcie  the  qualities  which  diflirgutihed  Ct  rre- 
gto  fro.n  all  the  painters,  and  placcil  him  near  the  head 
of  his  proftiuon. 

ThcCarracci,  Lewis,  Anguftin,  ani  Hannil>al,  form- 
ed what  it  c.dlcd  the  ftc'^nd  l.omhard  jeho^/^  which  it 
frequently  diflinguifhcd  by  the  n.!mc  of  t^ic/booif)/ 
Hi  'tgna, 

l.owis  was  the  irafler  of  the  other  two;  he  lyid 
flu  lied  the  works  ofl'itian  and  Pnil  Verontfe  at  Ve- 
nice, ihofe  of  Andic  del  Sarte  at  Fkrence,  thofe  of 
Coircgio  at  Parma,  and  thofc  of  Juks  Romaen  at 
5 Maatua, 
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Scho  Iv  Mtntwi } but  he  chiefly  endcafoured  to  imitate  tlie 
^ » manner  ofCorre^io.  Hamilhal  flu«f^uate.i  between  Cor- 
rejipo  and  1‘it  an.  Auguflin  their  rival  in  painting 
ha!  his  mind  cuirivated  by  learning,  and  devoted  part 
of  his  time  to  poetry  and  mufici  to  dancing  and  to  other 
manljr  exercifea.  Thtfe  three  painters  often  employ* 
ed  their  talents  nn  the  fame  piece  ; and  it  w^s  admi' 
raMe  that  their  united  labours  Teemed  to  be  animated 
wttlr  the  fame  fpirit. 

I'hcy  eflabiiihed  an  academy  at  Bologna,  which 
their  zeal  fot  the  advancement  of  their  art  made  them 
call  r /Iciuiemia  DfJ!t/er^ } hut  it  was  afterward 

called  the  /icadfwij  of  th*  Carrareit  l^ecaufe  the  rrpiila- 
tion  which  thefe  artifls  act|uired,  permitted  not  a 
iTiorr  tlhinrinus  name  to  be  given  to  an  cflabiiniment  of 
which  they  were  the  founders.  In  this  fehoed  were 
taught  the  art  of  conllrufting  models,  perfpedive, 
ard  anatomy  ; leflons  were  given  cn  the  beautiful 
prr  portioos  of  nature,  on  the  bed  minner  of  uTtog 
colours,  and  on  tlte  prlncinki  of  light  and  fhade. 
They  held  frequent  confcreneei,  in  which  not  only 
trtitls,  but  men  of  general  knowledge,  were  permit- 
ted to  elucidate  points  relative  to  the  art  of  painting  : 
hut  they  were  feparatrd  upon  Hannibal’s  going  to 
Riimc  to  adorn  the  gallery  of  the  cardinal  Farncfc. 

The  works  of  the  Carried  ate  often,  fiom  the  re- 
ft raMance  of  their  manner,  confounded  together; 
cfpecially  thofe  which  were  finilKed  previous  to  the 
nfidenLC  of  Hannibal  at  Rome.  Meanwhile  each  of 
them  has  a decided  charader  diftin£l  from  the  othtr 
two.  I.ewU  had  lefr  Arc,  liut  more  of  graccfulnefs 
ar.d  ^rsiideiir : AuguRin  had  more  fpirit  in  his  con- 
ception, nr.d  more  pleafanttiera  in  his  execution  : Han- 
■ihal  is  chara^ciizcd  hy  bolJncfs,  by  a defiga  more 
prefound,  by  an  cxprefTiou  more  lucky,  and  by  an 
execution  more  folid. 

Sir  Jcihua  Rfjnolds,  who  frw  the  works  of  Lewis 
at  Bologna,  holds  him  out  in  his  difcQurfes  as  the  bell 
model  what  is  called  Jfy/e  in  painting  ; which  it  the 
faculty  of  dirpufing  coloun  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  ex- 
prefs  our  fentimenls  and  ideas.  **  Lodovico  Carracci,** 
fays  he,  *'(I  mean  in  his  Icfl  works)  appears  to  me  to 
approach  the  ncarrft  to  perfedtinn.  His  unaffc6ed 
bitadi!ioflif:ht  *nd  fhadow, the  implicit)  cf colouring, 
whicl , hrhling  its  proper  rnnk,  dues  not  draw  aHdc 
the  leall  part  of  the  attention  from  the  fubjedl,  and 
the  folemn  e!lc61  of  liiat  tw'iligbt  which  frems  diffufed 
ovet  III*  j'i^urcs,  appears  to  me  to  coircTpuad  with 
gfj:vc  and  diirnlfied  fubjc^ls  better  than  the  more  ar- 
tiridal  brilliancy  of  funfhinc  which  enlightens  the  pic* 
ttircs  of  Titian.” 

Hannibal  is  dleerrcd  by  the  b*eft  judges  ss  a model 
for  benuty  and  dtfion.  Thofe  wl»o  Uan>c  him  for  be 
coming  lefr  a colouttfl  rt  Rome  than  he  was  at  Bo- 
ti.gna,  ought  to  rccollcft  that  it  is  bis  perferir^ncea 
at  Ron-.e  which  have  chufly  ferured  his  reputation. 
Severe  critics  have  maimained  that  his  defi^n  Is  too 
little  varied  in  hU  flrurcs ; tl-.at  he  excels  only  in  male 
beauty;  that  in  imitating  ?ntient  Hsturs,  he  excites 
fume  rt Ttniblance,  I iit  without  arriving  at  the  fuH’mi- 
ty  of  idc.isand  of  flyiv  which  charatlerize  i!ic  ancients ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  he  bath  fuccerfuily  imluted 
the  exterievr  of  their  manner,  btit  that  he  capa!  le 
of  reaching  the  interior  and  profound  rcatonings  wiii«.h 
determined  thofe  admiiable  artifls. 

*rhe  fuecefsof  Han  nilgai,  and  the  reputation  which  he 
V«L.  XUI,  Part  II. 
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acquired,  have  been  pernicious  to  the  art.  HiBfuc«f«  SelK«;v 
fors,  deluded  by  ihclc  confiderntiont,  have  m.a!c  him  * 

the  objed  of  their  imitstivn,  without  aftciiding  to  the 
fources  from  which  he  derived  his  knowledt^c,  and 
which  he  never  could  equal.  The  refult  has  bren, 
th.<t,  inflcad  of  becoming  equal  to  Hannifial,  they  have 
often  copied  his  imperlediont. 

This  fchooi  has  l>e«n  fo  different  under  differcM  "bHeFftncli 
mailers,  that  it  isdiflicult  to  characierlxe  ii.  Some  of 
its  artifti  have  been  formed  tin  the  Florentine  and  Lom- 
bard manner,  others  on  the  Roman,  others  on  the 
Venetian,  and  a few  of  them  have  dillinguifhed  them* 
feivci  by  a manner  which  may  le  called  their  own. 

In  fpeaking  in  ge&enil  terms  of  this  Lhoot,  it  ap* 
pears  to  have  no  peculiar  charader ; and  it  can  only 
l‘C  diilinguiflud  by  its  aptitude  to  imitrte  c:irify  any 
impreflioQ;  cn!  it  may  be  added,  fpcalcirg  iliU  in 
geneml  terms,  that  it  unites,  in  a moderate  degree, 
the  difTrrent  parts  of  the  art,  uithout  excelling  in  any 
one  of  them. 

It  is  cqu.illy  difficult  to  determine  the  progref*  of 
pointing  in  France.  Miniature  painting,  and  paint* 
irg  on  glafi,  were  early  cultivated  in  that  eoaniry  j and 
in  thefe  two  kinds,  the  Itilian?  had  often  rreourfe 
to  the  French  artifls.  When  Francis  I.  encouraged 
Koffo  a Florentine,  snd  Priroaticc  a Uolognian,  the 
painters  in  Fiauce  were  not  remarkable  for  any  fupe* 
rior  talent  ; hut  they  were  capable  of  working  uuder 
thefe  foreign  ariills. 

Coulin,  a painter  on  glafs  and  portrait'piinter,  was 
the  hrfl  who  rflablifhcd  any  kind  of  reputation  in 
France.  He  v*as  corrctl,  but  pofTclled  very  little  ele- 
gance of  delii^n. 

Painting,  for  feme  time  cn"our:iged  by  Francis  I. 
fell  into  a (late  of  from  whxh  it  was  not  re- 

covered till  the  reign  of  Louis  XI II.  Jacques  Blan- 
chard, formed  at  the  Venetian  Lhool,  and  culled/^ 

French  YUietn^  Aourillicd  about  this  period.  But  as 
he  died  young,  and  without  educating  any  pupiU  to 
perpetuate  his  manner,  he  tmiil  be  rcgrrcjcd  as  ahn;:le 
artid,  and  not  as  a founder  ol  the  French 
Ichooh 

In  the  fame  manner  Pouffin,  one  of  the  greatell 
French  pr.imns,  and  whom  ih«  > call  the  Ritf^hae/ of 
Fromet  educated  no  pupil*,  nor  formed  any  fcbool. 

His  Oyie  and  chara<Bcr  of  painting  are  detcribed  by 
Sir  Jofhua  Rcynoh!*<  .is  fimple,  careful,  pure,  and 
correcl.  No  works  uf  any  modem  (adds  the  fame 
author)  have  fo  mucli  ot  the  air  of  antique  painting 
ai  thofe  of  Ponffin.  His  b'-fl  performances  have  a re- 
markable drynefs  of  manner,  whi.h,  though  by  no 
me-'ins  to  be  recommended  for  imitation,  yet  frema 
perfe£Uy  correfpjndcni  to  that  ancient  iimplicity  w'hick 
diilingntffics  his  flylc 

In  the  latter  part  i>f  his  life  he  change!  from  this 
manner  to  one  much  foUer  and  richer ; where  there 
|V  a greater  union  l^twctn  the  fiporcs  and  the  greund. 
liislavouritefulge^swire  ancient  larLs;  ar.d  nopaiot- 
cr  wa**  tver  better  q-iaHricii  to  pah.t  fuch  futijcAs,  not 
ot.ly  frr.m  hb  being  ert.inenlly  fki'.lcd  in  the  knowledge 
uf  the  ceremonies,  cuflums,  anJ  h.ibits  of  the  ancients, 

!‘Ut  from  his  being  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  diftc- 
rcnl  chnraclcTS  wbicli  t!iofc  who  iuveiitcd  them  gave 
their  allegorical  figures. 

If  Pouffin,  in  the  imitation  of  the  ancients,  rrpre- 
Lnu  ApuUo  driving  his  chariot  out  of  the  feaby  way 
4 O of 
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¥cho^«.  of  rfprcftDtlng  lh<  fun  nfin?,  if  he  perfonifici  hkM 
*n<*  rivrrSt  it  \i  no  wny  offcnfive  in  him,  hut  fccm* 
p<rrff  Air  of  a piece  with  the  jfcneral  air  of  the  plAorc. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  fi^urct  rHiich  permit  hi»  pic- 
tures had  a modem  air  or  countenance,  if  they  appear' 
rd  like  cur  countrymen,  if  the  Hmpertei  were  like 
cUih  or  fi!k  of  our  manuf?Aure,  if  the  landftape  ha1 
the  appearance  of  a tuoilctn  view,  how  ridlculona 
vani.).!  Apvlo  npoear  ? inftead  of  the  fun,  an  oM  ff»an  i 
fT  » nrriph  wth  **n  urn.  hifteid  of  a river  or  a lake. 
l^ouP'.n,  however,  more  a lmircd  than  imrMted, 
j had  ro  rmnjHT  of  infl‘Knce  in  forinin^  the  French 

f hi)o!.  Sin  on  Voui  t,  ht<  enemv  atil  prifrtutor,  had 
♦his  hrnoor.  hec-infe  hia  pupiU,  cj  the  l.apov  a^-c  of 
tl  c art*  in  1 ranre,  c«»  Terrcd  «rn  it  tJie  irrc»rdl  !pl  n» 
dor.  Wtjet  wr-H  a man  of  d'lt’n-^u 'he  1 a^ihu’e*; 
hut  the  fc!  onl  whkh  he  en  clel  wmiH  hav?  had  no 
conf>nun»cc  if  hia  fchohics  had  purfued  hii  manner  of 
a ntinjc.  He  had  a kin  I of  grandeur  and  faeilily  ; 
ut  h»6  def:  rn  wa«  falfe  with  regard  to  colMira,  HnJ 
♦•it!  out  any  idea  nf  eapnHion.  It  was  Taitl  of  h»m, 
thet  he  only  ncfdcd  to  t»ke  the  pencil  in  hU  liRtnl  to 
fn.'ihwith  onr  ftroke  the  fuVccl  which  he  had  con» 
erivrd  ; and  on  this  account  one  is  templed  to  be 
plcafed,  hecaufe  he  Is  aftonilhtd.  He  had  the  merit 
nf  dei^roying  the  inftpld  manner  which  rri/ncd  in 
Fraore  and  of  pointing  the  w ly  to  a better  tslle. 

If  Votvt  laid  tht  foundalunof  the  French  fthool, 
J,c  Prnn  finrfhed  the  edifice.  WhenFe  linin  wasp'nccd 
uu  ler  the  tmit<  n of  Vnnrt,  he  ftitrnifkcd  h a mailer 
■ 11.1  the  red  oi  his  pupils  with  the  rapiebty  of  hia  pro- 
At  the Rge  of  a6  lie  fini'hed  his  p*ccc  chlltd 
the  hfirfet  of  Dionoitt  which  trained  a pFcc  in  the  pa- 
lace final  (a),  befule  ihofe  oi  the  mod  eminent  poin- 
ters, FIc  wus  afterwards  rccnmmetrded  to  Ih  uflln;  hut 
ihc  young  artift  was  more  difpofed  by  h's  iiatursl  in* 
clinaiiont  to  that  modern  pirt  of  the  art  which  la 
r lied  the  jrre/»/  machtmt  than  to  the  profound  and  (In- 
d'ed  manner  of  the  Greek  artida.  Ihnifiin  at  the  fame 
♦fmr  W2S  of  ^reat  fervice  to  him,  in  recommeuilitig  to 
h’s  rt'idy  the  mcmiircnt*,  the  cuiloms,  the  drcfls  of 
the  ancienta ; their  nrehitetture,  their  riles,  their  Ipec- 
tacks,  their  cxctcifcs,  their  combaU,  and  their  tri- 
um-  hs. 

Le  Erun  had  a noble  conception  and  a fruitful 
im8;<;ination.  He  wss  on  no  o<.‘cafion  inferior  to  the 
\att  compofitions  whkk  he  undertook,  an  ! he  chiefly 
ea-.'clied  in  rigaruus  coUums  and  cxaA  likenrHes. 

Frw  paintm  hi've  united  fo  gte^t  a numl/cr  of  ef- 
fi  ntial  qualities  and  acccflurlck  of  the  art ; and  if  he 
bid  fijpenors,  it  confided  in  tiiis  that  they  polTcniJ 
k-mc  paiticubr  quality  in  a more  eminent  det^ree.-— 
He  wav  a goosd  drawer,  hut  his  tfefi,pr»  wa«  far  Imm 
bt  In  f fo  tlccaut  as  thjt  of  llapliael,  oi  fo  pure  rji.it 
of  Homeoique,  and  it  w^slrfs  lively  than  that  of  H :ti> 
uihal  C«n«icci,  whom  he  hud  tnken  for  a rpoM. 
Jn  drapery  he  followed  the  Roman  f:hcol : ihccl.ithes 
he  save  to  bis  fiirurcs  w’ere  not  like  tJiofe  of 
the  Vtrcli.m  filuvd,  of  fuch  anj  fucli  a Ihift';  tlirry 
were  «!raj*en’r>  and  nothing  more,  and  ihU  manner 
agree<l  with  t)>c  hcrcic  ftylc  of  his  woiks;  bet  in  this 
wrt  he  was  not  equal  to  the  patntc- of  UrWino.— 
lie  had  ftuclicd  the  expreiuoo  of  the  alfcAiuus  oi  the 


(a>  Where  it  may  now  be  is  uncertain.  Perhaps 

elegance,  ag.iiud  which  Frcoch  democracy  has  wa^cd 
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foul,  M IS  evi  Jent  from  his  trealife  on  the  chnnfter  of  SeboaU. 
the  palHoost  but  after  obferving  the  general  cliarac- 
ten,  and  efl^liihing  the  ptincipat  ilrokes  of  expref- 
fion,  he  thought  he  reached  the  whole  extent  of  this 
fuKjeA,  whith  is  fo  infinitely  extended.  He  always 
employed  the  few  charaAcrx  wkieh  he  hsd  onoe  found 
out,  and  negl:£led  to  Au!y  the  proligious  r«rtety  of 
gmdstions  ! y which  the  tuterior  alkftions  are  n-ani, 
felled  in  the  extrrinr  Appearance.  He  fill  then  into 
the  mmn/rof  ixpviting  always ; ami  p«>freffed  nrirher 
tbc  dclicM  -y,  nor  the  depth,  nor  the  extreme  juftnefi, 
cf  Raphael’s  exprifiinn.  He  loved  in.l  podetfid  in  a 
hi^h  digree  the  grand  machine  of  the  art ; he  was  de* 

Ibihlcd  with  grc.vt  compofitiun* ; auJ  lie  g vc  them 
life,  anii  aumiaticn,  and  variety  ; but  he  wanted  the 
vigour  and  infpir^tlon  of  Raphael.  His  rompoGtlons 
are  formed  on  phdofophicai  principle>,  but  thole  of 
Ka;.harl  vre  cieal<-d.  Le  Brun  thoii,rht  w^ll ; Ra- 
phael, PoulSn,  Ic  bu'ur,  thought  mo!l  profoundly.-— 

I.c  Bnm  ha!  clcv^ilion,  but  he  was  not  elevated  like 
Raphael,  to  the  fu^^limc. 

In  colouring,  Le  Brun  did  not  imitate  the  painters 
of  the  Venetian  fchool.  i he  fwcet  itlradiotif  »nj 
firongand  fo!?d  colours  of  the  fchools  of  Rome  and 
Lombardy  feem  rather  to  have  been  the  objett  of  his 
{nutation  ; and  from  them  alfo  he  leariiei  an  cafy,  s 

agree  .hie,  and  bold  mnna  „emtm  of  the  pencil. 

At  Le  Bnm  ponVlfcd  a great  fhare  oMivcly  Imagt- 
nAiion,  he  deligbttd  in  idlcgory,  whidi  gives  the 
preateft  fi-ope  for  mgrnfous  invention.  Tlir  fecuo- 
dity  and  rcfources  of  bii  i.naglnation  appeared  Hill  far- 
ther, ill  his  inventing  fyntbulii  for  kis  allegorical  fi- 
gures, without  rclling  conteiilcJ  with  thofc  employe-! 
hy  the  tncinits  Bui  Lncitul  reprclentalious  of  this 
kind  aye  dtHant  from  the  operations  of  true  geniita. 

Spirit  and  thou  ••ht  in  the  arts  arc  veiy  ilifTcrent  from 
fpirit  and  thou/ht  in  literary  ptoduciiuns.  A p.<iiit- 
et  of  moderate  nhilttics  may  intra<luce  into  his  work.s 
a ifTcai  deal  of  ihe  invention  which  belongs  to  poetry 
without  enn’-hlng  Lis  peculiar  art.  'Fhe  true  fpirit 
of  painting  confifis  in  making  the  figures  apj«car  to 
the  very  clrcuiuHancet  and  attitu  les  tn  which  they 
are  fuppofed  to  act,  and  penetrated  with  the  fenti- 
ments  with  whi«h  they  ought  to  be  nlfecded.  By 
thefe  means  the  fpe^'fjtor  is  more  cerliinly  iuurclltf'l 
chan  if  the  adlons  an!  thoughts  were  reprefented  by 
allegorical  f^mbnls.  Pouffin  appears  to  have  iefa 
wa^e  of  fpirit  and  imagination  than  Le  Brun,  while 
at  the  fan.e  time  he  gives  more  delight  to  people  of 
fpir‘t  and  imagination. 

EufUch  Ic  .Sux’ur  wai  the  contemporary  and  n’val  of 
L;  Bnut ; and  no  ]>vimcr  appioachrd  nearer  to  Ka- 
phael  in  the  art  of  drapery,  and  in  dif|H>fing  the  folds 
in  the  mod  artful  und  the  nikbldl  manner.  His  de- 
frgn  W1S  in  general  more  Hciidcr  than  that  sif  Raphael, 
but,  like  hit,  it  was  formed  on  the  model  nf  ebe  an- 
cients. Like  Raphirl  he  reprefented  with  art  and 
prccifion  the  .iffeilions  of  tlic  foul ; like  him,  he  va- 
ried the  air  of  the  lies  !,  acioi'Jing  to  the  condition, 
the  age,  and  the  chara-lfcr  of  bis  perfunages;  and,  like 
him,  lie  mide  the  vliffireni  parts  of  every  figure  con- 
tribute to  the  general  effeA.  His  intention  in  enm- 
poilng  was  toexprefs  his  fuajeft,  not  to  make  Ihlnlng 

contralla 


it  has  peri:bed  in  the  wreck  of  la^le,  art,  fcicucc,  and 
a ruicous  w;.r. 
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Schoal*.  contrafti  or  frroupt  of  fi^uret^  not  to  afto- 

^ » ” * nifh  and  bewolcK  thr  f^^icdalor  by  the  dccritftil  pomp 

of  a thcntfic^  fccBe,  or  the  fplcndor  of  the  great  ma- 
chine. Hm  tunci  are  delicate,  hit  tints  lurmonio'it. 
and  his  c^ourt,  though  not  fo  attradiee  %$  ihofc  of 
the  f«  IjooU  of  Venice  and  FUniert,  are  yet  engaging. 
They  deal  peiceVoly  on  the  fotU,  and  fix  it  without 
difiradion  oa  the  parts  of  the  art,  fuperior  to  :bat  of 
colouriag. 

His  preaching  of  St  Paul,  anil  the  pidure  which 
he  paint^  at  St  Gervais,  whi>.h  the  critics  t'ompare 
With  the  beft  produdions  of  the  Roman  febool,  and 
the  2 3 piduret  which  he  painted  f>r  thr  Carthufian 
mooa:l<rr]r  at  P;irit,  and  whi'h  were  lately  in  pofTLilroQ 
of  the  king,  arc  efteemed  hia  l>eft  pircen.  HU  contem- 
poraries affirm,  that  he  confidcreti  as  flcetches  merely 
tbofo  c;ice]lenc  pcrfornuDcea  which  are  the  glory  of 
the  French  fchool. 

If  Le  Sueur  bad  Heed  longer,  or  if,  like  Le  Brun, 
be  had  'wca  employed  under  % court,  fond  of  the  arts 
and  oflearning,  to  ex«•cut^  the  preat  works  of  the 
agr,  the  Frcncii  fcitool  would  have  adoptrda  di'Tctent 
aud  a better  mantwr.  The  noble  (}eauty  of  hU  heads, 
the  Ample  ro\KlIy  of  hit  rfnsperies,  the  Ughtnefs  of  hU 
defign,  the  piopricty  of  bis  exprefiion  and  attitudea, 
and  the  fimpiivity  of  hia  general  difpofitfon,  would 
have  formed  the  changer  of  this  febo^.  Tire  deceit* 
ful  j>omp  of  theatrical  dccoraiioo  w<*idd  have  *»eeD 
more  lately  iutroduced,  or  perhaps  would  never  have 
appeared,  and  Partt  might  have  been  the  counter- 
part to  Rome.  But  aa  Le  Btun,  by  an  aci Mental 
concurrence  of  favourable  circumliai^ct,  wss  the  fa- 
fhionable  painter,  to  be  employed  or  rewarded  it  was 
neerffary  to  imitate  his  manner ; and  aa  his  imitators 
fKvHVned  not  hit  genius,  his  faults  becoree  not  only 
conent  hut  more  deformed. 

The  French  fchool  not  long  ago  changed  its  prir- 
eipUs ; and  tf,  when  peace  fhail  l>e  rrflortd  to  thiwun* 
baprsT  nation,  they  continue  to  f illow  the  road  which, 
while  the  arts  fimtrifhed  among  them,  they  marked  out 
for  themfcives,  they  have  the  chance  of  becoming  tlic 
mod  rigid  ohfervertof  the  laws  impofed  on  the  Creek 
ortifls.  'I  be  Count  deCeyles,  pupil  of  Bouchardion^ 
who  hy  his  rank  and  fortune  had  the  means  of  encou- 
mgiog  the  imitators  of  the  ancients,  and  of  the  ma- 
fters  of  the  Mth  century,  fird  forpied  the  dvfign  of 
refloring  a pure  t ifie  to  the  art  of  painting.  He  was 
feconded  by  the  talents  of  M Vim,  aa  artiilwho  had 
t/nly  ('.ccafion  to  hrive  his  IcfTons  and  hit  exr.mplc  l^td 
before  litnv— In  this  manner  comrr.ciicrd  a rcvolulinn, 
fo  much  the  more  wonderful,  as  it  was  fcaiccly  ever 
knoan  chat  any  nation  fubfiitutec!  a fytlem  of  iimple 
and  rigid  etccilcnre  in  place  of  a fallc  and  glittering 
tafic*  Tlie  hit^ory  of  a)l  nati.m*,  on  the  contrary, 
difeovers  a gradiiiil  pr«>grefa  from  a rude  Iwginntng  to 
perfedion,  and  aAcnnrils  to  irtetnediaUe  decay.  The 
French  had  the  profprft  of  flopping  ihort  in  this  nr- 
dirary  courfr.  1 bey  began  in  a manner  which  pro- 
mif'd  fuccefs;  and  the  Left  roDfequemes  may  be  ca- 
pered, if  the  internal  comroolioiii  of  France  do  not 
dtdroy  the  tallc  for  tire  arts,  the  cxcrcife  of  whith 
x%  they  have  fufpendc'h 

Th«c«f.  In  Germany  there  can  hnrMv  be  faid  to  he  a 
fcho»>l,  as  it  is  a erntinuatinn  of  Angle  artiils,  whode* 
nved  iheit  manner  from  differcut  fources  of  origina* 
b'ly  and  imiuttoo.  There  were  fcoic  Cciman  pain- 
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ters  of  eminence,  when  the  art,  eTiergingfrotc  Its  bar^-  Sch(w>», 
baroua  tlate,  firft  began  to  l>c  cult  wiied  *ilti  fucce.‘> 
in  £uro;>e,  AsViey  wer*  toti'ly  unacq -ainu.*  auU 
the  ancients,  and  lad  tcarc..iy  a.ccfs  to  the  worii,  ,»f 
tbo'r  contemporaries  in  Laly,  ih  jy  copied  i;ut  j.-c  al  uu*. 
with  the  exception  of  romcnrbui  that  Uiit.t.-f'  wluvk 
forms  the  Gothic  manner.  Ii  is  tbi^'  m..  ii>v‘r.  tf  we 
fpeak  of  the  early  Gcrmin  paint  • win  h c!;.'u.*ciev 
rir.es  theii  fchool.  But  ihia  is  Ly  no  mr  .ui  the  cite 
witli  tlicir  fuccriTi>rs,  put  of  w » * n wrji;  edurit,  I in 
FliiKlcrs  aal  part  in  Ittly;  For  il  orDif.. 

Irich  were  cvmpr.’Uended  in  th  • h S-i  >!,  tiu*e  woal  j 
be  mnUiiig  peculiar  to  its  mstta.'i  «I.[.ov,  :c  J iu  t.,.'4c 
works.  AuJ  it  is  therefjie  nc  I’ary  to  our 

ohfervations  to  the  more  ancient  Ginu.ia  p>mujs,  in 
whom  the  Gothic  fiylc  is  couf  »•  <i  »us.  • 

Albert  Durer  was  the  firik  (l.m.m  w)i.>  contffji 
the  bal  tallc  of  his  country'mcii.  Ur  evv«.llr.l  ui  err. 
graviug  aa  well  Xi  painting-  gcirn*  wa*  ftrliii*, 

his  compolrions  varied,  Ui»  tho  i^lu,  i.jfi-. ;i;i.n  , ai  i 
his  colours  brilliaDt  Hi'  w,>rk»,  thuu^n  nu'T.cruus, 
were  iin'ibcd  with  great  exsCln-fs;  hut  as  he  o.vcd 
every  thing  to  his  gcniui>,  and  as  works  of  inferior 
merit  were  by  the  falfc  talle  of  the  limes  preferred  t» 
bis,  it  was  impoffihle  fur  hi.rn  ait'yether  to  avoid  the 
faults  of  his  predteeffors.  He  is  blamed  for  Uilfncfs 
and  aridity  in  his  outlines,  fur  hide  talle  or  grandeur 
in  hit  exprctfioii,  for  ignorance  of  the  coUume  of  aeriai 
perfpeiliTc  anl  of  graUdon  of  colours  : bat  he  bad 
caiduUy  Quilied  lineal  perfpeciive,  ardiitc<5ldrc,  and 
furtitlcaiion. 

John  Holheen  or  Holbein,  nearly  contemporary 
with  Albert  Durer,  painted  in  oU  and  water  cidours. 

He  excelled  cliiclly  lo  hidory  and  in  portrait  piiaiing. 

His  colours  are  frelli  and  brilliant,  and  hts  works 
arc  liighly  fialihed  ; hut  in  hrs  hiUrrical  fu' jefli,  his 
draperies  are  not  in  fo  good  a laAc  as  iJiufe  uf  Albert 
Durer. 

I'he  hletnifh  fchool  is  recommended  to  the  lovers 
of  the  art  by  the  difeovery,  or  at  lead  the  Grd  pric*m<fli 
tice,  of  oil  painting.  Van  Mmdcr  gives  us  the  ac-f-J*'"!* 
count  of  this  wnn.^erful  difeovery  in  the  follow'ng 
wurdi  : *♦  John  Van  Eyck  was  f.i  excellent  a che- 
mill,  that  he  difeovered  a method  of  vainiihing  his 
diileroper  colours  with  a varnilh,  which  was  made  of 
foine  oils,  and  was  very  pleifing  on  account  of  the 
glofs  and  lullrc  it  gave  them.  Many  ariilb  in  It,.ly 
bad  vainly  aitempied  to  find  out  that  fecret{  tiuy 
never  hit  oa  the  true  melhod.  It  happened  once  that 
John,  in  his  ufual  maimer,  having  bigMy  tinilhed  one 
uf  his  pidurcs  on  board*,  and  itaving  vamiJheJ  it  w;i!i 
his  ntw  invented  varniib,  expofed  it  to  dry  iaibcfuni 
but  whether  the  boards  were  nut  welljaincd,  or  win.- 
thcr  the  heat  of  the  fun  was  too  violrut,  the  bo«raa 
fplii  afundcr  and  opened  in  the  junctures.  Jvim  faw 
with  concern  that  his  work  was  fpoiicd,  ami  ref  ivci 
to  contrive  fomclhing  xgainil  future  accidenU  of  the 
fame  kind.  Being  diigalted  at  diil.niprr  pamt.ng 
and  rarnilhing,  be  thought  of  a variiifh  that  mi^ut 
dry  without  fur.lhinc  ; and  having  tried  many  oils  ar  i 
fuhfUnccs,  he  found  that  lintf-ed  and  nut  iuldiiVl 
better  than  any  oth.er.  He  boiUd  them  with  f.>  i c 
other  drugs,  and  produced  the  bell  varnilh  in  (he 
world  Ever  bent  on  iuiipruv..'mcnt,  he  lound,  alter 
much  inquiiy,  that  colours  mixed  witli  th'^feoils  woik- 
ed  &nd  uiicd  extremely  w^ll,  and  when  dried  would 
4 G X be 
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^ gthooU.  W w»teT-proor,  He  oI’frr»eH  likewlfc,  that  thefe 
' oiU  wuulii  animate  an^!  sfivc  ihejn  a glori  an-^  luftre 
without  any  farther  varoifhing/'  The  truth,  howerer, 
^ of  this  account  ia  now  very  inu<:h  q'le'ltoned  | and  it 
it  even  proved  by  the  manuferipta  of  rheophilua  Href* 
bytrr,  and  a)lu  by  fome  old  oil  pamtinj^t  in  England, 
that  this  rreth''d  of  ptintin/  was  difeovered  lon^  be- 
fore the  time  of  John  Van  Eyck.  At  the  fame  lime 
wc  admit,  that  John  and  his  brother  Hubert  may 
hive  been  the  (ira  who  brought  oil  painttn;^  into  ge- 
neral pra^ice*  not  only  fey  fhowing  the  excellence  of 
which  it  was  fufccptihle,  but  alfo  by  making  fc/eral^ 
improvements  on  the  art.  An  J this  ia  the  more  pro- 
ballct  from  the  gre  t reputation  which  their  pidtures 

^ aciiuired  over  ali  Europe  by  the  foftnefs  and  lieltcacy 

of  their  colours.  The  attention  ot  the  Italian  paint- 
ers was  chidiy  exeted,  iofomuch  th^it  Antoine  de 
Medina  pcrforined  a jourmy  into  FUu  !er»  for  the  ex- 
p^refs  purp^  f«  of  acquiring  the  contjJence  oi  John  Van 
Eyck,  . n-^  of  difrvvcnrg  the  fecret. 

J<jhn  de  Bro/c»  wns.  the  foun  ’er  of  painting  as  a 
protVfTion  in  M-ndcisj  l*rUr  Paul  Ru' ens  wus  the 
founder  of  r!ic  art.  'Phis  extraordii.ary  perfun  pro- 
duced an  immciife  miTn'-rr  of  works  He  excelled 
arju  llv  in  hllloTic.'ili  portrait,  and  limlfcapc  painting; 
iu  fruits,  d iwets,  and  in  animals.  He  betth  invented 
and  executed  with  the  grcatdl  fa  IKty ; and  to  Ihow 
the  extent  of  his  powers,  he  frequently  made  a great 
nunihcr  of  fkelch»^«  of  the  fame  lubject  altogrlhcr  dif- 
ferent, wliboiil  allowing  any  time  to  cl.ipfe  between 
them.  The  works  of  Rubens  were  deilitute  of  that 
t>fl  infpimtinn,  provhi^Ilvc  of  fwcet  and  pleifant  cf- 
feCls,  fo  cotifpicuous  in  the  works  uf  Raphael : but  he 
pofTciTul  that  fprighiUnef*  of  reniui  and  Urengih  of 
mind  which  is  escr  ria  '.y  to  burll  forth  in  wonderful 
and  aftomlhlng  effe^fs.  Hit  figures  appear  to  be  the 
cx3w\  counter.part  of  his  conceptions,  and  their  crea- 
tion nothing  more  than  a fimplc  '^of  t.hewll]. 

His  talent  for  defign  it  uniudly  cenfured,  for  on 
every  occ-ihon  his  ddign  is  nolde  and  eafy.  He  had 
great  knowh'*ijc  of  anatomy,  but  he  was  hurried  away 
by  the  impctuulUy  of  his  Iniagitiatlon  and  the  ardour 
for  execution  ; he  preferred  fplen.lor  to  the  beauty 
' of  forms,  ar.d  farrifieed  correidnefs  of  ddlgn  tooofien 
to  the  magic  of  colours.  In  Ihnrt,  his  qualities  fnp- 
pofe  a mind  full  of  tire  and  vigour,  rather  than  accu- 
racy or  praiound  thought.  Iliv  drspery  may  be  con- 
fidcred  rather  as  fine  linn  prop.-rly  adapted  to  his  fi- 
gures : for,  in  the  Unguajc  of  the  art.  to  c/o/^and  to 
^/ve  drapery  arc  not  fynonymous  terms.  A portrait 
painter  m^y  excel  in  clothing  his  perfunages,  while 
he  is  totally  incapable  of  giving  go^  drapery  to  an 
hiilorierd  painting.  His  chief  merit  confifts  in  cu- 
Rturing  ; thi»j^;h  in  this  branch  of  the  art  he  has  not 
equalled  Titian.  He  is  the  firft  among  paiotess  emi- 
nciit  fur  pomp  amt  mnjefiy  j the  firll  among  tbofe  who 
fpeak  to  the  eye,  and  the  power  of  the  art  is  uilcn 
carried  Ly  him  almofl  to  encliautmvnt. 

It  is  evident  from  the  works  of  Rubens,  t)«at  bis 
metlurd  cf  painting  was  to  lay  the  colours  in  their 
phee,  one  at  the  fide  of  another,  and  mix  them  efter- 
wards  1 y a flight  touch  of  the  pencil.  Titian  mingled 
hii  tints  as  they  are  in  nature,  in  fucb  a manner  as  to 
mikt  It  im[H»fnbie  to  dilcovtr  where  they  beg.*n  or 
terminated ; the  cfTc61  is  evident,  the  Labour  is  con- 
cealed- Thus  Rubcos  is  more  dazzling,  and  Titian 
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more  harmonious.  In  this  ptrt,  the  firft  excites  the  8ch  ol*. 
attrutiun,  the  fecond  fixes  it.  The  carnations  of  Ti. ' "y 
tisn  rcfemble  the  blulh  of  nanirei  ihofc  of  Ruf'cns  arc 
bniliant  and  poluhcd  hke  fatin,  and  fometime*  hiir 
tints  aic  fo  firung  and  feparaud  as  to  appear  bke 
fpots. 

'*  Rubens  (fiys  Sir  Jnfhua Reynolds} ts  a remarkil/.c 
in  *ance  of  the  tame  mind  being  feen  in  rll  the  v^vriuut 
p.irts  of  the  art.  The  whole  is  fo  mu>.b  of  a pieccf 
that  one  can  fc.trce  be  brought  to  believe  but  that  if 
any  one  of  them  had  been  more  corrcA  and  perfcclr 
his  works  would  net  be  Xo  complete  as  they  appear. 

If  we  fhouli  allow  a (greater  purity  and  correiii.cfa 
ot  drawing,  his  want  ot  lirnpiicity  in  compoficiony 
colouring,  and  drapery,  would  appear  mnre  grofs.'* 

In  his  compofition  his  art  is  too  apparent.  His  fi- 
gures have  exprefiion,  and  a£l  with  energy,  but  with- 
out fimplicity  or  di£;nity.  His  colouring,  in  whi.h 
he  is  eminently  ikilied,  is  nuiwithfianding  too  much 
of  what  wc  call  'Ibniiighout  the  whole  of 

his  works  thrrt  is  a pri>{w>iiionatile  want  of  that  nice* 
ty  of  dilhuclion  and  rkvaiice  of  mind,  which  is  re- 
quired in  the  higher  walks  of  paintini'i  and  to  tnia 
want  it  may  be  iii  foine  degree  afcii.>cd,  that  ihefc 
qualities  w’hich  mtke  the  excellency  of  ibis  fubordt* 
naie  ilylc  appear  in  him  with  their  greateit  lulire.— ^ 

Indeed  the  facility  with  which  he  invented,  the  rich- 
nets  of  bis  compofition,  the  luxuriant  luimony  .ind 
bnUixocy  of  h'S  colouring,  fo  dazzle  the  eye,  that 
whilll  his  works  coniiuue  before  ui,  wc  cannot  help 
tbinkiiig  that  ail  his  dcficicncic<  are  fully  fupplied. 

The  Fiemith  fehoj,  of  which  Rubc  isis  the  grcatcR 
miller,  is  remarkaUc  for  great  briiii'ancy  of  colours 
and  the  magic  of  the  ctoro  oh/turo.  To  thefe  may  be 
joined  a protuund  defign,  which  is  yet  not  founded  on 
t.'ic  moll  beautiful  for.ns  \ a compollttoii  poffclTcd  of 
grandeur,  a certain  nir  of  nobleuefs  in  the  figure^ 

Hi'Ujgand  natural  cxprefiions;  in  ihort,  a kind  of  na-. 
tional  bcuHty,  which  is  neither  copied  from  tlic  an- 
cients nor  from  the  Roman  nor  Lombard  fchools,  but 
whi  h defrrves  to  pleaf*,  and  is  capitic  of  plcaUng. 

To  fp«ak  ill  general  terms,  and  without  regarding 
a great  number  oi  exceptions,  the  Dutch  1‘^hool 
arcries  none  of  the  above  qualities  to  great  perfection, 
except  that  of  colouring.  Far  from  cxcciimg  in  the 
beauty  of  heads  aud  forms,  they  feem  chiefiy  to  de- 
light in  the  exa.^1  imitation  of  the  lowcU  and  mo  t ig- 
noble. 'Hieir  fuhjetls  are  derived  from  the  tavern, 
the  fm:th*s  diop,  and  from  the  vulgar  amulemcnu  of 
the  ludell  pealants  The  expreflioiu  are  fufiicicnily 
marked  ; but  it  is  the  cxprcfTion  oi  palfi  jns  which  de- 
bafe  infiead  of  ennobling  human  nature.  One  would 
think  that  they  prsftifed  the  art  of  degrading  the  bo- 
dies and  fouls  id  men. 

It  mull  be  acknowledged,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
the  Dutch  painters  have  fucceeded  in  feveral  braneliea 
of  the  art.  If  they  have  choicn  low  objects  of  imita- 
tion, they  have  reprefented  them  with  great  exs^nefs;. 
and  truth  mull  always  picaic.  If  they  have  not  fuo 
ceeded  in  the  moil  dilScult  parts  of  the  claro-obfcuro, 
they  at  Icall  excel  in  the  moll  (Iriking,  furh  as  in  light 
confined  in  a narrow  fpace,  night  lUumiBated  by  the 
muun  or  by  torches,  and  the  light  of  a fmlth’s  forge. 

The  Dutch  underiland  the  gradat  ons  of  colours ; and 
by  their  knowledge  of  contrail  they  have  arrived  at 
the  art  of  painting  light  itfclf.  They  have  no  rivala 

in 
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Hiftorjr.  PAINTING. 

>thq»U  in  Iindfctpe  pAintinfFt  confidcretl  at  the  faithfu!  repre*  H.  hlenet!  the  head,  marted  the  difference, In  a fenfible 

\m  fifntilion  or  piftiirc  of  * pai^icular  fccne  j hut  they  m»nn«f,  an  I allowed  the  painter  the  power  of  aug- 

iie  far  from  equBlIing  Titian,  PtHinTn,  Claude  Lorraini  mvntin^  It  aceor  sng  to  hit  principles. 

Ite.  who  hm  carried  to  the  gre^trft  perfeitton  the  **  lismSraodt**  manner  of  painliag  is  a kioj  of 
fdeal  landfcapc,  artJ  whufe  pi^urea,  inRea  t of  hein^  magic.  No  aniR  knew  better  the  eRefta  of  differenc 
the  topn^raphical  reprefentation  of  certain  places,  are  colours  mingled  together,  aor  .oukl  better  diRingmih 

the  combined  icfult  of  evtr^  thing  beautiful  in  their  ihofe  which  did  not  agree  from  thofe  which  did. 

irr.a.^ioition  or  in  nature.  The  Dulwh,  however^  dh  He  placed  every  tone  in  its  place  with  fo  much  ex- 
ftinguiih  themfclves  by  their  ptrfp.dlive,  by  their  actnefs  and  harmony,  that  he  ncedeJ  not  to  mix  them, 
eloudi,  fea-feenes,  animals,  fniits,  Rowera,  and  infedst  and  fo  dedroy  what  may  be  called  the  Rower  and 
and  they  excel  in  mifiiiime  painting,  in  (hart,  every  freihnefa  of  the  colours.  He  made  the  firR  draught 
thing  which  requires  a faithful  imitation,  colour,  and  of  bii  pictures  with  great  precifina,  and  with  a miX' 
a nice  pencil,  iswell  executed  by  the  Dutch  painters.  ture  nf  colours  alto^^ether  pariicnhr : he  proceeded  oo 
Holland  has  &lfp  produced  hiRory  pstotert,  as  Uc>  his  RrR  (ketch  with  a vigorous  application,  and  fome- 
lavius  V«n  Been,  nnd  Vander  HilR  the  rival  of  Van-  times  loaded  his  lights  with  fo  great  a quantity  of  co» 
dyke,  and  perhaps  his  fupenor:  but  it  is  not  in  the  lour,  that  he  feemed  to  modrl  rather  than  to  paint, 
woiks  of  thofe  artifts  that  we  6nd  the  charadcr  of  One  of  his  heads  is  faid  to  h:tvc  a nofe  nearly  as  much 
the  Dutch  fchool.  projededas  the  uaturil  nofe  which  he  copied.'* 

Neither  is  the  origin  of  their  Ryle  to  be  derived  buch  it  the  power  ofgenias,  that  Rcmbrindt,  with 
from  the  works  of  Lurnsef  Leyden,  though,  from  the  all  his  faultH,  ami  they  arc  cnorrnous,  is  placed  among 
time  he  Ruuiifhed,  vt/.  about  the  end  of  the  15th  the  greateR  artiRs  by  M.  Defcampi,  who  fnw  hiv 
century,  be  rray  he  confiJereJ  as  the  patriarch  of  the  works,  nnd  was  himfclf  an  artlR.  It  itnecelTnry  toob* 
Dutch  ichool.  Lucas  pointed  in  oil,  tn  water  co-  ferve,  that  if  Kemhtandt  w.'S  ignuraat  of  the  c'fentia} 
lours,  and  on  glafs ; and  the  kinds  of  his  painting  |>«rl$  of  kii  art,  or  acglcdted  them,  he  wa*  yet  acquainted 
were  hiHory,  lamlfcape,  and  portrait.  His  prAure  of  withexptcnion,whichalonewa£capabl«ofgivinganima- 
the  I-aR  Judgment  is  preferred  in  the  Hoiel-de  ville  tion  to  his  works.  HiscxprcRions  are  uut  noble, butthey 
of  Leyden  j it  poffcfTei  vaft  merit  in  point  of  compo-  are  juR,  lively,  and  executed  with  great  judgment.  . 
fition,  and  a great  variety  of  Rgtires.  John  de  Lacr,  a munaturt  p^tintcr,  and  who  made 

If  miniature  painting  te  confilered  m a chanic-  choice  of  his  fubje£ts  from  common  life,  deftrves  a 
teriftio  of  the  Dutch  fchool,  Cornelius  Polcmhotirg  diftinguiihcd  place  in  the  Dutch  fchool.  He  painted 
may  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  11.  He  pofTeOVd  honting.fcencs,  the  attacks  of  ir  lbers,  public  fertivals, 
the  colour,  delicacy  of  tou  b,  and  difpofuiun  of  tlie  lsndfc;.pes,  and  fea  views ; and  he  ornamented  his  pic* 
cUro-obfeuro,  which  chiedy  diftinguiih  this  fchool  { tures  Miih  oUl  riiici,  and  curiched  tiicm  with  figures 
an  l if  any  thing  is  to  be  atlded.  It  is  want  of  coiTcclnefs  of  ram  and  animals.  He  had  a corred  dciign,  and 
in  hii  defign.  employed  vigorous  and  lively  colouring. 

But  if  the  choice  of  low  figures  is  its  chief  cHa-  Van*Ortatle,  although  born  at  Luheck,  Gerard 
raffcriftic,  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  greateft  perfedion  Dow,  Meizu,  Mirii,  Wouwermsns,  Berghem,  and  the 


in  the  works  of  the  celebrated  Rembrandt  Vanryn  ; 
and  it  is  the  more  offenfive  in  this  artirt,  as  his  eoropo- 
fitioQi  frequently  required  an  eppofite  choice  of  figures. 
As  hit  father  was  a miller  near  l..<yden|  his  education 
muft  altogether  have  depended  on  the  exertion  of 
great  talents  and  the  lludy  of  nature.  HcRtidied  the 
grotefque  figure  ot  a Dutch  peafant  or  the  fvrvaiit  of 
an  inn  with  as  much  application  as  the  itreateR  ma- 
fters  of  Italy  would  have  Rudied  the  Apollo  of  Beivi- 
dere  or  the  Venus  de  MeJicIs  This  was  not  the  man- 
■er  of  elevating  himfclf  to  the  noble  conceptions  of 
Raphael ; but  it  was  acquiring  the  imitation  of  Uuth 
SD  vulgar  painting. 

*•  Rembrandt  (fays  M.  Defcamps)  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  great  aitiRs  for  colour  and  delicacy  of 
touch  and  claro-obfcuro.  It  appears  iliat  he  would 
have  difovered  the  art,  though  he  ba<!  1 eeo  the  firll 
perfon  that  ever  attc.rapttd  it.  He  formed  to  himfelf 
rules  and  a method  of  colouring,  together  witli  the 
mixture  of  colours  and  the  efTc6t  of  the  different 
tones.  He  delighted  in  the  great  oppofitions  of  light 
and  (hade ) and  he  feems  to  have  l>een  chiefly  atten- 
tive to  this  branch  of  the  art.  His  workfhop  was 
occafiouaUy  mide  dark,  and  he  received  the  light  by 
a hole,  which  fell  as  he  chofc  to  direfi  it  on  the  place 
which  he  defired  to  be  cniighiened.  On  particular 
occafioni  he  pafled  behind  his  model  a piece  of  cloth 
of  the  fame  colour  with  the  ground  he  wanted  { and 
this  piece  of  cloth  tecciving  the  fame  ray  which  ca- 
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celebrated  painter  of  flowers  Van-Huyfum,  belong  to 
the  Dutch  fchool. 

The  greater  part  of  the  fcboola  of  which  we  have 
treated  have  no  longer  any  exiflence.  Iraly  alot,c 
had  tour  fcbor>U,  an  1 there  only  remain  at  prefent  a 
very  few  It^dian  atiiflv  known  to  foreigners.  The 
fcK(>.3]  of  Rubens  is  in  vain  fought  for  in  Flanders. 

If  the  Dutch  fchool  flill  exiRs,  it  is  not  kaown  be- 
yond the  preoinCL  of  Holland.  Mengi  a German  ar- 
liR  has  ma  le  hiinfrlf  famous  in  our  Jays;  hut  it  w.'is 
in  Italy  that  he  chiefly  improved  histrJents  and  extr- 
cifol  his  art.  M.  Dictric  , another  German,  ban  made 
himfclf  known  to  Rrawgcrsi  but  two  folitary  aililts 
do  not  form  a fehooL 

A new  fchool  is  formed  in  our  times  and  ia  oury^^*' 
own  counrty,  called  the  Engltfh  It  is  conrtefted  hib  RhUl 

with  the  academy  m l.,ondon  intHtutc  l in  1766  by 
Ittiers  patent  from  the  king,  and  formed  only  in  1769. 

Sir  Joihua  Reynokis  is  the  undoubted  founder  of  it. 

His  works  give  him  a diflinguiflicd  rack  among  the 
artifts  of  the  prefent  a.'c,  and  exhibit  a genius  in  their 
author  which  hai  fcldum  been  furpafTcd  ; but  the 
effects  which  he  has  contrived  to  give  to  them  by  the 
formation  of  a new  fchool,  and  by  the  good  prin- 
ciples which  his  difeourfes  to  academicians,  and  his 
example  as  a painter,  have  diffcraiuitcd,  will  fccure  hia 
reputation  ai  long  as  England  jhuU  efleem  the  ad. 
vantages  and  the  worth  of  great  abilities.  The  Eng- 
URt  tallc  appcari  tg  be  foaned  oq  the  great  malUr* 
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of  ihe  It3li»n  and  the  Fleraith  fchoola.  Sir  Joftiua  wni  a 
' great  ariTaircr  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  particularly  re- 
comrotnds  him  to  the  -Ucrticn  of  the  acadoni,Ma.ii. 

I fed  (fay*  Sir  joHiua)  a felf  con^ruula’ion  in 
knowing  myfrlf  capable  of  farh  fcnfation*  ai  he  in- 
tended  to  excite.  I reflect,  not  without  vanity,  that 
thefe  difeourfea  bear  leftimnny  of  my  admlr*tioa  of 
that  truly  dirineraan  ; and  I ftiould  deGre  that  ihelaft 
word*  which  I fliould  pronounce  in  ihl«  acalemy, 
and  from  ihi*  pUcr,  roig^t  be  the  name  o^ — iMrbutf 
But  ihouvih  he  lhu»  cmhuTiaiVically  » l nircl 
thin  very  arreat  man,yet  he  allow*,  what  ciDnotiodeud  L*c 
denied,  that  he  wat  capriciou*  in  hia  invention* ; **  and 
this  (fitythe)  may  make  fome circumfpcctioo  neceffary 
in  rtudying  hia  work*  t for  though  they  apf»car  to  be- 
corrw  him,  an  imiiatioo  of  them  i*  alwny*  dangercrus 
and  will  prove  fomtlimca  rtdkulotH.  ‘ In  that  dread 
circle  none  durfl  tread  but  he  * 'rotne,  I confeCa,bia  ca- 
price docs  not  lower  the  eftin»J*tion  of  hiagcidua,  even 
though  it  ia  fomeiimea.  I acknou  ledge,  carried  to  the 
extreme:  atvl  how-ver  ihofc  etrcntnc  excuifi.ina  are 
conliJercd,  wc  muft  at  the  C tse  time  rccoUcA,  ihu 
ihofe  laulti,  if  they  are  faults  are  fuch  ai  never  could 
occur  to  a menn  and  vnlg  r mind  j lluit  ilKy  flowcl 
f rom  the  fame  fource  which  pr»»dti  ei  bis  greatefl  l«rau- 
iics  { aod  were  therefore  fiicb  ai  none  but  himfclf  waa 
capable  of  comatiuing  j they  were  the  powerful  im- 
pxdfci  o<  a mind  unufed  to  fubjeCiton  of  any  kiml,  and  fan^ion  of  culiom  and  the  kirceof  law*  in  our  fchools, 
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becaufe  the  liberty  eomyed  in  thu  country  givea 
every  pifiioo  iti  natural  aad  unbiaflcl  operation. 
wdl  probably  Imig  prtferve  it*  fimpllcity  unpolluted  by  Aaeioit 
the  pomp  o!  theatrical  tade  aoi  the  conceit  of  falfc  and  .Nto- 
gracc*.  becaufe  the  Knglid)  manner*  wiUtung  prcfcrvc<^g‘»- 
their  fimplicity.  ~ ' 

**  Examine  the  pl£^ure  of  a rrcnchwaraan  (coo- 
ttruea  he)  painted  by  an  nrti'lof  iKil  nation,  and  you 
will  gcoeiahy  Gad,  in  place  of  eaprclTton,  a forced  grin, 
in  whiJi  the  eves  and  the  forehead  doc*  on  partake, 
and  whi-.li  indicaie*  no  affc^ion  of  the  fouL  Exa- 
mine the  pi'T^irc  of  an  Eoghikwoman  dwae  by  uue 
of  thvir  painter*,  m l you  ohferve  an  elegant  and 
bmplecxprefliOQ,  which  ro;.kc*  you  at  once  acc^uaiotci 
with  tlic  ebaruder  of  the  perfwn  reprefented.’* 

Skct.  III.  C:.mparifin  between  the  Jncient  and 
Mviern  Painting. 

No  perfon  of  judgment  or  taftc  hcfitate*  to  give  the 
^“peritiriiy  to  the  ancient  feulpture;  but  the  iro^’cm* 
comfort  themfclvc*  with  refuftug  the  fivme  fuperiorily 
ta  the  Greek  arliiU  in  the  art  of  p:iintuig.  The  fmall 
nember  of  their  piodu^ion*  winch  remaio,  and  the 
probable  coDjcCliirr*  which  may  be  formed  concern- 
ing rbofe  which  have  perifhed,  go  the  length  to  prove 
that  tlic  Greek  painter*  cutidu^ed  themfeives  on 
other  principles  than  tbofc  which  have  received  the 


too  high  to  be  controulcd  by  cold  tTliicifm. 

The  effcA  of  Sir  Jolhui’*  diffourfr*  i«  viftble  in  the 
pltlureaof  thUf  bool.  The  Death  of  General  Wolf,  the 
Dtpartureof  for  Cart  haiie,  the  AnrivalofA^  rip- 

pi  :a,  and  fomc  other  fubjeft-,  are  decided  proof*  that  the 
Englifii  fcKool  i*  aci^aititcd  with  (.'iratacf*  of  ilyle, 
Wdncfi  of  caprrfTioi),  and  the  an  of  m nniging  a 
great  number  of  fi>;ure*.  It  will  l>c  fortunate  for  the 
pair.t«n  of  ihi*  fcht>ul,  if,  more  rigid  with  regard  to 
their  form*  than  ambitious  of  poignant  and  aG.oniihiog 
elTeCt*,  they  fupport  the  chaiacler  which  they  have 
already  acqutie*!.  But  although  England  bad  not 
enjoyed  this  brilliant  fitccrf*  in  pjinttng,  foe  would 
h,tvc  imatortalixcd  hiifelf  by  the  exctUciVy  of  her  tn- 
grtvings. 

It  is  cafy  to  perceive  in  all  ihofcTchooU  the  rai:f< 
of  the  charaflcr  which  diftinguifoci  thon.  In  the  Ko- 
Tnan  fchool,  it  is  the  excellent  c-lucation  of  it*  Gril 
mader-,  togeilicr  with  the  precious  rtmji.w  of  an- 
tiquity foand  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome.  In  the 
Venetian  (chuol,  the  magnituctice  derived  fmm  l!ie 
commene  of  tl»c  call,  the  ficqucncy  of  feaft*  and 
marqurr  .dts,  and  the  nreeflity  of  plintin^  to  the  rich 
and  iuxurioit*,  who  wrre  a..cult«mcil  to  OchoM  ihefc 
jniicnlGL'ent  ohje^s,  were  the  c .ulA  of  it*  gaudy  tale* 
Ijt  the  Dutch  ftliooU  the  peculiarity  of  it*  grovelling 
manner  may  aocmmic  1 for  from  the  habits  of  iba 
artid*.  AccullomCil  to  v fit  tavcnia  and  worklhops, 
an  1 having  moil  commonly  expnfrd  to  thvir  view 
low  and  grotcfquc  li  furcs  tlwy  rc^nefent  in  tliclr  pic- 
ture!) the  ul>ji.^s  which  were  mull  fumdur  totlicm  in 
life.  * 

9 **  Beauty  ff.iy*  a French  writer  *)  ought  to  be 

characterirtiw  of  the  En^lljh  fcho 'I,  •,>ccaufc  the 
Cum.  r.  ait  tils  have  it  often  cx,.‘ofrd  to  their  view.  It  this 
bciiUiy  Is  net  precTely  foruljr  to  t nt  among  the  an- 
Clints,  it  j*  nut  inferior  to  it.  'l  oc  En.^l-ilt  fehuoi 
ihouU  alGi  diUiri|;ulfo  iiivlf  for  Uuth  of  cxprciHou } 
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But  this  cenfure  might  be  applied  with  equal  juilice  to 
Homer  as  an  epic  ])oet,  and  to  Sophocles  and  Eiui- 
pide*  as  writers  sf  tragedy. 

The  principal  differcnwC  between  the  aocient  ami 
modem  manner  of  painting  coniids  in  the  complica- 
ci>iA  of  Ggures  and  the  pompous  decoration  of  fctncry 
which  prevails  in  the  modern,  when  compared  witia 
the  nrVy  and  fimpUcity  of  the  aneiecit  painter*. 
Thts  iimplicity,  however,  does  not  feera  to  artfc  from 
the  want  of  cipacity,  but  from  a choice,  a*  I’olyg- 
ni>tu«,  one  of  their  mod  ancient  painters,  rrprefents  in 
one  of  his  pieces  the  of  i'r.iy,  and  in  an- 

other the  defeent  of  Ulyfle*  into  hell ; but  they  foon 
deci  ded  in  favour  of  GmpUcity,  and  their  pieces  ge- 
nerally contain  one  or  two  hgures,  and  very  tai^y 
mure  than  lliree  (>r  four. 

Poetry  in  this  particular  is  condu^led  on  very^dif- 
ferrnt  principles.  A poet  may  ts'ilb  great  proprietf 
multiply  hi*  charuAers,  and  enter  into  details  of  a 
variety  of  adiuns,  becaufe  the  whole  of  his  chara^ei* 
and  aclions  do  uol  occupy  the  mind  of  his  reader  at 
the  f.iine  time.  The  whole  of  his  art  conGGs  in  ma- 
kin.r  une  naturally  lucceed  another  j but  every  part 
ot  the  poern  which  cuntaini*  a ieparate  traof.i^ioa 
would  make  a picture  capable  of  Gxiug  the  atteutiun. 
la  piiDting,  the  eye  uke*  m the  wiitie  ; an  J it  is  hy 
no  m :an»  fsiiihed  if  20  or  Ggures  art  prefented  to 
it,  which  it  cannot  piiffiMy  cumprdicnd.  It  is  in 
vain  to  group  the  Ggtircs,  or  to  call  tlic  attenttou  to 
t’.<  principal  obje^  by  a greater  degree  of  light  ; the 
fpctitator  is  atixiou*  to  rxamiue  every  obieet  which  is 
prtfcute>.l  to  him  ; and  if  they  are  nut  to  he  exacnined, 
for  what  reafon  arc  they  painted  i An  exceUctirpirce, 
a;  the  fame  time,  confiding  of  a great  number  of  fi- 
gurcF,  will  give  plealure  ; but  it  is  a'companied  with 
thu  t.*Ui-;ue  wImcS  one  cxpeticncc*  when  be  runs  over 
a gallery  furiiUbvd  with  a great  v^Sety  of  cxcclkal 
pictures. 
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Cfcnpurf-  Tl^ore  obrerratiotti  on  the  attention  of  fpe^lor 
Creeka  to  make  fiTTsiUr  onr«  on  the  attention 

Aroem  arii^.  'I'hey  perhaps  t'’OU»ht  that  the  painter 

r>4M»  «fho  had  to  execute  a ^c«t  rarirty  of  fiifurei  in  the 
&me  wwk,  could  not  ftudy  each  of  them  with  e<;ua! 
‘ tcruraty  and  c^re  j and  of  conrequence  that  he  mi^ht 
pro-‘ure  fomnhinvt  aftonilhing  to  the  exicnti  and  yet 
dirjTof^ifjT  in  the  detail. 

Thia  difierencCi  however,  between  ancient  and  mo- 
dem  piiniin^i  cann'tt  give  any  <!c-id»nj  principle  to 
dct**nnii>e  on  thrir  oompantive  merit.  We  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to  hthoH  "Ten.*  ht'C«  in  nature  ; aetd  it  Is  a 
thit  even  in  alTeilmg  L’cnra  a ^rest  mim^'Cr  of 
figures  may  not  only  be  ^‘Ou.?ht  together,  but  that 
they  m'»y  hei-flit^n  the  d-ftrefs.  U is  fuppofing  a 
picture  to  hare  little  tfFce^,  to  ima^joc  that  we  c«n 
crvolly,  and  with  ihr  fame  kinl  of  aitenthn,  examine 
the  priacipal  and  the  accetfory  h^iircB.  It  it  isbighty 
finifhed,  our  whole  fonl  mud  l»c  ahfuthed  in  that  ob- 
jed  which  the  trlift  intended  to  he  moO  coafpicuous ; 
and  ifvregive  any  attentlr>n  to  the  furroun'.linir  ft^Torcs, 
we  thsll  confider  them  as  fp»'ti\aior»  of  the  fame  feene, 
and  derive  from  them  an  a ldltcun  of  fymp^thy  and  of 
feeling.  The  whole  qiiellton  in  this  partvulir  point 
of  view  amounts  to  this,  thst  the  mo  ICrn*  have  chefon 
a more  dilRcoit  part  ; anrl  if  they  have  executed  it  with 
fiKTcfft,  thfir  merit  i«  greater.  .*101!  this  ohfcivation 
w-U  bold  good,  unlefs  it  ciwi  be  prove  ! that  it  is  ut- 
terly in'poHi'  le  to  make  an  a^embUige  of  figures  lead 
to  00c  gtner  il  ani  tommen  effefl. 

'I’hc  proper  manner  cf  deciding  the  comparnive 
merit  «f  the  ancierts  and  moderns,  it  to  connin',  ar 
far  at  we  have  fuffictent  d -ta  to  go  upon,  to  what  degree 
the  nneients  eacelied  In  the  parttcuhr  departments  of 
this  an.  I'here  arc  two  fources  from  ulnch  we  i-.in 
derive  mforroalion  ; riim.ely,  from  the  morlcls  of  anii- 
quity  which  yet  rcn#air,  anJ  from  wh.it  the  aiicieiit 
writers  have  fald  on  the  of  painiiag.hothof  which 

are  extremely  defeAivr.  It  is  all.iwed, however,  by  every 
ilciiful  perfun  whu  has  viewed  the  remains  of  ancient 
]f«iiiiingv,  that  none  of  them  r.ppcar  to  be  the  perform- 
anccaot  fuperior  artids,  nolwiidanding  much  merit  in 
the  H-fijin  and  accuracy  in  the  tlnwlng,  whiih  indee^l 
frems  l«  have  lH.eii  h.ibitu.  l to  .4|.rod  wrry  ancient  *r- 
titl.  'I’he  l>c!l  amon^  ihcfc  paintings  (according  to 
fiir  Joftina  Reynolds),  **  the  fuppofed  marri.ige  in  the 
Aidrtibandine  palace,**  is  evidently  fir  Ihorl  of  that 
degree  of  rxcellencc  undoubtedly  implied  in  the  dc- 
icriptions  ofancinit  authors,  and  which  fiom  them  we 
arc  fairly  led  to  cxpeA. 

Still  mote  defettive,  rf  pofTible,  thl<  lall  fpecics 
of  evidence  : for  we  have  f.o  dhccl  treelife  rcmaini  ig 
on  the  fnbjrft  by  any  of  the  ancients,  although  many 
were  corrpofed  by  their  artills.  The  p^ffages  from 
wh  ch  Wf  arc  to  decide  are,  either  the  curfory  remarks 
of  artitem  not  cxprcfsly  treating  on  the  luhj-tt  of 
painting,  c»r  the  defcriplions  of  thofe  who  at  lell  enn 
rank  hut  as  antftifttrt  o!  a faihlonaldc  «rt.  Fr  m thrfc 
indeed  wc  may  pretty  ftfely  aflert  the  derree  of  vx- 
ceilence  which  the  p^flages  imj  ly  j but  wc  {h  .'ild  rca- 
tan  very  ircrmlunvcly,  were  wu  to  deny  them  any 
higher  or  uny  other  merit  ihtn  ?ppearH  to  be  rtridlly 
contained  in  thefc  fcattered  ubferrati^nj.  Let  any 
one  for  a oiomcnt  place  the  modern  pointers  in  his 
mind  in  the  fame  ficuat'on  as  the  sneients,  and  he  will 
quUkly  decide  00  tkctruUi  of  ihefc  remarks. 
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Ncverthtlfrfa,  it  isnecefTtry  on  this  fuhjeft  to  derive  C mpari- 
fome  conciuHons  from  the  information  which  is  occa.^"'  ^ 
fiunally  given  in  ancient  authors  That  the  * 

paid  a psftk  ular  att<rit*on  to  dcflgn,  would  be  evident  a id  vio. 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  fpeck  of  this  depart* 
mtnc  of  the  graphic  art,  even  chough  the  moderns  were  % ^ 

net  in  poiTenian  of  fitch  remaining  proofs  of  their  ex> 
celicnce  herein  (though  by  nni!!i  of  an  itiferior  cUfs^', 
as  to  place  tHs  point  beyond  the  reach  of  dou  t. 

Indecv),  wlun  it  iji  conu-lcrcd  that,  with  refpr^f  to 
freedom  and  correiflnefs  of  ouiljiK,  patnrm'rani  fculp* 
ture  are  very  nearly  conncclrd  ; i!:at  Paiiiaa  and  .-\- 
jtrllts  were  nenly  conltniuorariei ; that  r.iniiy  of  t?>e 
ancient  punters,  fus.h  n*  Ptmogenii,  Aptllcs, 

ftc.  were  accu!fomcJ  to  mo!».lling  tor  the  pa  pofe  of 
fciil.  Cure  or  of  cifl  »i ; that  il  c extrem;*  eUj^  tnee  of 
deii^-n  in  the  arisiciii  ilituts  t*  fo  ncio-ious  ai  to  !< 
the  acknowltdgcd  model  even  for  m^•drt^  arrijtt  ; ani 
that  ihcfc  ornaments  of  frulptuic  were  v-i.il  kn  jrfn  and 
univerfaily  admired  among  the  and*. tit i — ’.ve  jli-.n  l.jvc 
Iftllc  hcfitaiion  in  admilimg  their  cqnality  willi  the 
mo'ernsfo  f.’.r  ao  defign  ts  con-ern-'d.  Bn:  fh.mid 
any  doubt  rernahi  oti  this  point,  the  dr-v.vings  f,rm  the 
antiquities  of  Hcr,‘uljneurr.  will  Ivc  tlrikia^  proofs  iliat 
truth,  elegance,  and  Cirit,  in  a degree  rirely  to  I e 
met  w illi  among  the  010  terns,  were  habitual  cvrn  to 
the  common  run  of  arri.is  in  the  declining  age  of  an- 
cient painting. 

The  ancients  excelled  mTeover  a-^t  merely  in  the 
common  und  obvious  parts  of  dclijn;  but  they  aypcir 
to  hnvr  had  no  ineonfiderabJe  degree  of  IkiH  in  the  art 
of forfjhonming.  The  performance  of  Psuiiis  is  a proof 
of  this  : /«,»/  c^trm  grantifi  lah-Jftt  fi:ut  f'feHx'ain  tn 
p9»:pe!i  pm-tiriems  houm  imm  'i.ii  jntm.  Ham  e um  pi3u' 
ram  prlmiu  inwniit  qnam  po^ltj  huif.j'i /uttt  W.v-W,  tquayr.t 
eew'/.  omn/.i,  run  hnpiuJi'tcm  K\n»  vjhtnwe  V'/* 

lii,  aJx'erjum  nt*n  p'mX't,  nm  ti  et  alumh  truct- 

ti^llur  ampiituih,  ihht  •t'hi  r.nwrs  qai  vo/un!  raihun!M  v-‘« 
ratt<ficanfi,i  /hftam,  c^fvfinqi*  Lk  t/tn-n  ti' 

tTCT  afri  ctlifti p-  U ; am'rxqur  - orp^i  ex  ipp  Jeriu  ; »iap~ 
a.j  pivrfus  tirU  in  .tquo  extamia  (t  iu  eonJra'Ja  fn* 

i'ula  nmtwr.  . 

Nor  v.i.l  it  be  diHicuU  fo  Ibow,  that  the  ancient 
pninlors  were  not  infrrtor  to  t.he  moflcrns  in  txprejftuii^ 

The  Hate  ol  A iilptiire  a!ore  amon'X  the  anciencs  woul  I 
ahnoll  furuifh  a dccihvc  prool  lit  t the  b-lertTi  of  piini. 
ing  . oitld  not  !)C  dctivienc.  Am. mg  the  aji.ie.it  lla- 
tites  which  yd  Tcmuin,  expreflion  i«  carried  to  4 won. 
derful  bright  ; not  merely  the  features  of  the  fac-e, 
hnt  almoll  every  mufcle  ot  the  body,  combining  to  cn» 
for.e  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed. 

MrWebh*  very  pxoprrU  nblervcs.that  **tbe  ancients  * Tawe- 
thou.'ht  characters  an  1 m.imiers  lo  cifcntial  to  paint-*’'? 
ing,  ihai  they  expreWy  term  p'Jare  an  ait  dtftripiivc  ^ 
of  in  inucrs.  Arilt^tle  in  Ids  fiys  of  Folygno* 

tiis.  chat  he  na»a  painter  of  <hc  manners;  and  obje^s 
to  Zeuxis,  his  weaknefs  in  this  part.**  Wc  have  in, 
l’hiloftr.:tus  lliC  foilowng  defenption  cf  a piAurc  . 

•*  V^e  may  in!^anilr  he)  dtllin^'uifh  tbyfics  by 

bis  feverily  and  vigihcre  ; Mtr.rl.uss  liy  hi»  milinefs  ; 
and  Agansemnon  by  a k*nj  .^f  divine  nk^jefty.  In  the 
Ton  of  fydeus  is  expr.  fl* ! an  air  of  f.-cc  iom  } Ajax  is 
known  by  his  fulleii  bcrrruei's  ; ^nd  Aniilochus  br  hij 
aicrtncfs.  Togtvc  to  thefc  Inch  k mime nts  and  aAions 
as  arc  confeqnenti  il  from  :h.:ir  peculiar  charafters,  is  - 
the  ethic  of  palnitug.'* 

Aaother* 
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PAIN 

Another  inftanct  of  ctccllcnce  in  cxprcfTion  among 
thf  ancient  paintings  wa$  tlic  Medea  td  1‘iraoinnchua 
She  was  painte  d about  to  k!U  her  infants.  Aufoniai 
fpcaks  with  admiration  of  the  roln^jlcd  expriilion  of 
ar.ger  and  maternal  fondnefa  in  her  face  and  man* 
ner. 


fmm/jtum  nhaufit  nnim  h ffh'frja  lahartm 
a^tHum  mutr'u  ut  amh4^^m, 
fra  fuh  tjl  iaehrymis^  mifrratio  non  caret  irOf 
/Ihtre  uimrn  viaret  ut  Jtt  in  aUtrt  utro. 

It  may  not  be  amifs.  howerer,  at  thi*  period  of  our 
inquiry,  to  mike  fome  obfervations  on  the  tcrtimonica 
of  ancient  avilhora  refpe^ing  ihti  fubje^. 

It  ii  certainly  true,  that  when  the  works  of  an  an- 
cient nrtiH  are  pnifed  for* any  real  or  fuppoftd  merit, 
the  commendations  will  be  rclitive  to  the  decjrce  of 
perfediiun  to  which  the  art  had  arifen  at  the  time,  and 
to  the  opportunities  of  informilion,  the  tafte,  and  ju  V®' 
ment  of  the  perfen  who  beflows  them.  Excellence 
will  always  be  aferibed  to  him  who  leaves  his  cotent- 
poravics  far  behind;  and  thofe  performance*  will  often 
K’  confilcr-d  as  furrcmely  beautiful  which  exceed  in 
beauty  all  that  have  gone  before. 

In  like  n anucr,  a perfon  of  natural  fcnfibiHty,  but 
who  ha*  been  accuflomed  all  hii  life  to  performance* 
of  »n  ioftrior  ftamp,  wdl  be  in  raptures  at  any  which 
much  exceed  the  Uft  he  hi*  heretofore  been  tauchl  to 
*dmirej  and  whatever  opportunitiei  of  information  he 
n:ay  have,  bis  evidence  will  not  ]>cof  much  weight,  if 
' he  do  not  poflefs  a fuffi.  icnl  degree  of  taAc  andjudge* 
ment  to  ufc  them  properly. 

In  afeertsining  therefore  the  degree  of  credit  due  to 
the  praifes  !>cftovved  on  any  performance  in  a branch 
of  the  fine  arts,  we  muft  take  into  confidcration  the 
general  ftalc  of  the  art  at  the  time,  and  the  compe- 
tence of  the  perfon  who  beftowa  the  praife. 

No  flight  de.rree  of  probability,  however,  may  be 
attained  t>n  both  thefc  point*,  by  attending  to  a cii- 
eumflance  not  generally  noticed.  We.  that  in  an  ad- 
vanced ftatc  of  the  art,  and  when  the  obferver  i*  ac- 
quainted with  his  fuhjcfV,  the  praife  will  fcUom  be 
given  in  loofe,  general,  ami  comprehenfive  exprefliomt 
but  the  tenns  In  whuh  it  U conveyed  will  be  chande- 
riftic  ard  dcUrmmate,  and  often  techniral ; they  will 
frequently  (how  the  ft-tc  of  the  ort,  by  marking  the 
fubdi^ifinaj  and  thr  (kill  «f  the  obferver  by  judiciou* 
dlfciimination.  When,  added  to  tbefe,  the  latter  can 
refirrt  for  comparifon  to  any  cxiftent  iUndard  of  per- 
fection, hi*  praife  may  fairly  be  miopted  in  its  full  tx- 
tent, and regardedaicvidcnec  upon  the  point  inqiicllion. 

To  apply  thefc  obfervation.  to  painting,  it  i*  clear, 
with  rcfprd  to  the  mrrfl  dillicult,  the  moll  fundamen- 
tal, and  the  highefl  in  rank  among  the  departments  of 
the  art,  Wa.  defigo  and  expiefTiun,  that  the  ancients 
were  fully  equ  .1  to  the  rr.odcrns  ; and  their  expreifiont 
of  ptnife  mull  be  allowed  to  imply  an  equal  degree  of 
abfulute  ikiil,  with  fimibr  exprciricm,  if  applied  to  the 
grc?i  maflfrs  of  mtKlern  ail  It  is  alfo  clear  tlial 
painting  w * extremely  cultivated  among  the  i\ncie;.t«, 
and  that  their  good  paiutci*  were  more  efteernrd  ih.in 
artifts  of  equal  merit  in  mo^Kro  times;  that  what  we 
fioiild  term  guillcmcn  artills  were  frequent  with 
tl.em,  (af.ud  A'r»i3»rw  <pio/ptr  Inno$  tn.tturr  fu’c  arti  (vn^ 
Agf'.h*  and  that  the  c'.picffum  ot  theancicut  connoiiEut* 
Is*  2j6. 
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evince  much  theoretical  and  technical  knowledge  ofCompxri- 
the  art,  and  difpUy  a diftrihntion  of  its  parts  almofl 
minute,  complete,  and  fcientific,  a*  the  prefcnl  ft*t<Auc*ico'i  * 
of  it  can  boall.  ,nd  Mo- 

With  re^-ard  to  colouring,  the  prsifet  of  the  ancient  liem- 
«uthor«  chiefly  relate  to  the  ftyle  of  it  as  exerted  upon  » 
Angle  figures  or  particular  tints.  It  may  therefore  te 
doubted  whether  the  ancients  were  poflefred  of  the  art 
of  diilrihuling  their  colours  through  the  whole  of  a 
piAure,  fo  as  to  produce  an  harmony  and  general  tone 
of  colouring  fimilar  to  that  which  we  admire  in  the 
JLonihard  and  Hcmilh  fchooU.  The  prefent  remain* 
of  ancient  paintings  do  not  appear  to  warrant  any 
fuch  conclufionr ; hut  being  undoubtedly  the  w>  -k*  of 
inferior  bands,  their  authority  is  very  fmall  when  al- 
leged againfl  the  gener.il  or  particular  metit  of  the  an- 
cient artids.  The  following  exirsvti  will  he  fufficient 
to  evince,  that  ihe  ancient*  d»J  atteni  to  this  technical 
branch  of  colouring. 

Indeed  the  modern  technical  cxprcflions  appear  bor- 
rowed from  the  followin.r  palfage  of  Pliny,  which  m*y 
be  rcgirdcd  as  decilive  on  the  fubjecl.  Tandem  fejt 
art  ipfa  dipinxU^  et  invenit  lumen  atque  umbras, 
rentia  coiorttm  aUema  vice  ftj<  tscaaole,  2)ein  ef^eHus 
fplemior  ,*  alias  hie  ijuam  lumen  ; (juem  quia  inter  hoe  H 
umlram  tj^ei^  apptllaverunt  tonon.  Comm'Jfarat  vero  colo* 
ru<n  ft  tritnfitast  harmogon.  The  lumen  ai'p/e  umbrae 
of  thi<  piflage  might  have  been  regarded  as  merely  dc- 
feriptive  of  the  light  and  fhadc  nrcefTary  to  vclievc 
Angle  figures,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fuhfcqucnt  defini- 
tion of  tone.  The  harmogrn  of  Pliny  means  the  hand^ 
ling  or  ikiiful  blending  and  foflening  colour*  into  one 
■Qotlier,  rather  than  what  wc  now  call  harmonj. 

Luciinf , in  bis  fine  defeription  of  thatfpiriied  paint-  t in  Kis 
tng  by  Zeuxis  of  the  mnic  and  female  centaur*,  attcr  Znxu, 
relating  the  treatment  of  the  fuf>je^  itfelf,  proceeds 
to  notice  the  technical  execution  of  the  piflurc  ; and 
be  praifes  particulaily  the  truth  and  delicacy  of  the 
drawing,  the  perfe^  hlenduig  of  the  coloun,  the  (kiU 
ful  fhading,  the  fcientific  prefervalion  of  fixe  and  rnag- 
nitude,  and  the  equality  and  harmony  of  the  propor- 
tions throughout  the  whole  piece. 

Painters,  fays  Pliitarcli,  incrcafc  the  effert  of  the 
light  and  fplendtd  parts  of  a picture  by  the  neighbour- 
hood of  dark  tints  and  (ha<!ev.  And  Maximus  Ty'^in* 
obferves,  that  brigfit  and  vivid  colours  are  alwavs  plea- 
fanl  to  the  eye  ; but  this  pleafurc  is  always  Icifened  if 
you  omit  to  accompany  them  with  fomewhat  dark  and 
gloomy.  Thefc  p:iflages  feem  to  imply  a knowledge 
of  the  ufc  of  cold  and  dark  tints  even  where  a briU 
tbney  of  tone  is  required.  The  belt  am.mar  the  an- 
cient painters,  however,  feem  to  h ive  preferred  a chniie 
and  fo'>er  llylc  of  colouring  to  the  gaudtnci*  and  flut- 
ter of  the  hier  arttfla. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  with  refpcA  to  colour- 
ing as  employed  upon  finale  fiiuret,  a*  the  ancient* 
wetc  fully  as  c /inpetent  to  ju  Ige  of  excellence  hertin 
r.s  the  moilrms ; aS  the  exprefliuns  of  the  ancient  con- 
nuiflt-urs  are  very  warm  m piaife  of  the  colouring  of 
many  of  iheir  painters;  as  they  appear  alfo  to  have 
atten  !cd  very  much  to  the  art  of  colouring  ; and, 
moreover,  as  prohaMe  evidence  can  be  adduced  that 
they  attenJed  to  miniature  painting — a confidcrable 
degree  of  merit  mav  be  allowed  them  in  the  ufc  of 
the  colours  they  potTcdcd. 

Chiaro- 
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Cot&fui-  Cbufo-fcaro,  or  the  art  of  }»Ucln^  and  proporitonmj; 
*”rfa*tlw  fhadc  in  fiich  a manner  a«  to  produce  a plearmj 

!T<iMC  tffcA,  inicpsftdemly  of  any  other  circumftanceconntcl- 
»ni  liff.  ed  with  the  pidtorc,  hs»  been  commoidy  deemed  a i:ha- 
*«•  ra^eriftic  difference  between  the  knowledge  of  ancient 
' and  modern  painters.  On  thi#  faSjefl  llie  works  of  the 
aadents  now  remaining  httle  or  no  information  ; 
hence  Sir  Joihua  Reynolds  obferves,  **  that  this,  which 
makes  fo  coniideraMe  a part  of  the  modern  art,  was 
Co  them  totally  unknown.  If  the  great  painters  hid 
{TenVd  this  eacclicnce,  fbine  portion  of  it  would 
re  infallibly  been  difftjfed,  ond  hare  been  difcovered, 
in  the  works  of  the  inferior  rank  of  artida  which  hare 
come  down  to  u?»  and  which  may  he  confiJered  as  on 
the  fame  rank  with  the  paintings  that  ornament  our 
public  gardens.’*  Hut  the  accounts  of  the  placet 
where  thefe  pa  ntings  hare  been  found,  make  it  evident 
that  they  were  thus  ornamented  at  a very  mconfi  Jer* 
able  eapencc.  The  generality  of  them  conftil  of  flngle 
Bistres  ; feme  of  then^  of  two  or  three  figures,  gene- 
rally reliered  by  an  uniform  ground  ; and,  except  in 
a few  inllances,  evidently  defigned  as  mere  relicfa  to 
a compartment,  and  anfwerfng,  at  near  as  may  be, 
the  ftuccoed  ornaments  in  o«r  modern  rooms;  nor  do. 
any  of  them  feem  the  works  of  artifis  equal  in  their 
day  to  tbofe  at  prcfcol  employed  on  the  painted  ciel- 
ingfl  of  priratc  houfes. 

'1‘he  Abb^  du  Boa  maintains,  on  the  otfer  hand, 
that  what  Piiny  and  other  ancient  writers  fay  con- 
cerniog  the  claro-obfcuro,  and  the  delightful  diftribu- 
tion  of  light  and  fhade,  U altogether  decifire  ; xnd 
lint  their  writings  are  full  of  fo  many  probable  cir- 
cumftances,  that  it  cannot  be  dcnlnl  that  the  ancients 
at  lend  equalled  the  mod  celebrated  of  the  moderns  in 
this  part  of  the  art. 

On  the  cxammatirti)  of  the  greater  part  of  the  paf- 
fagea  from  antiquity,  it  is  evident  thrt  they  may  re- 
late to  the  liglii  and  ftiB'-le  of  fingic  figures,  without 
involving  whut  is  now  called  llie  fcicnce  of  the 
claro-obfcuro.  The  paffage  of  Pliny,  however,  al- 
^ady  quoted,  and  fcveral  others,  go  very  near  to 
prove  that  this  branch  of  paittlng  was  underllood 
among  the  anrienta.  The  dark,  the  light,  and  roexf.o- 
lint  are  evidently  and  accurately  deferibed  in  that 
pafTsge. 

Equally  ftrong  is  that  expreffion  in  Quintilian  : 
Zrtixh  /tftnmttm  umhrarumffue  ratlonem  invtnijje  tratiitar. 
This  cannot  well  he  otherwife  trunllsted  than  by  the 
Jzifte  of  light  and  (hade. 

That  fome  technical  knowledge  of  the  efflcA  pro* 
dociblc  by  majti  of  light  and  (hade  was  punefled  by 
the  ancients,  sppeaii  indubitable  from  tlie  paiTages 
adduced  : to  what  extent  it  war  carried  cannot  now 
be  afeertained.  In  all  probabilitt  they  were  much 
inferior  in  this  refpcfl  to  the  moderns;  otherwife,  al- 
though much  feierue  of  this  kind  could  hardly  be 
expeded  from  the  trifling  performances  ihrii  rcuiain, 
much  more  would  have  ocrurri*d  on  the  fubjedt,  it 
would  hnve  been  more  largely  dwelt  on,  and  more  pre- 
cifcly  cxpivrffed  among  the  obferviiions  of  amirnt  au- 
thors on  the  bert  paimin^  of  the  ancient  matters. 

Neither  is  iKcrc  fu#R;:ent  evidence  that  the  ancients 
were  eminent  in  that  impertant  branch  of  the  compo* 
Btion  of  a pi^itre,  which  confids  in  diflributing  the 
^gures  and  ohjr^s  in  groups  or  malTcs.  There  are  few 
Voi.  XIII.  PariU. 
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examples  of  this  difficult  branch  of  the  art  among 
remaining  antiquities  ; and  indeed,  from  the  paucity 
of  the  figures  introduced  in  the  generality  of  thefe 
ancient  paintings,  there  is  little  room  to  expe<^  them,  and  Me- 
But  what  maker  it  tlill  more  doubtful  wheiher 
ancients  attained  any  degree  of  eminence  in  grouping  ’ 
is,  that  among  the  many  paintings  of  thefe  great 
mafters  enumerated  by  Pliny,  Lucian,  or  Philoftratu?, 
there  is  none  of  them  praifeJ  for  this  fp.-cies  of  excel- 
lence. This,  however,  it  mull  be  confelTeJ,  may  as 
well  arife  from  want  of  knowledge  in  the  writer  as  of 
/kill  in  the  artift ; for  in  a piilure  found  in  HcrcuU* 
neum,  which  reprefents  in  all  probability  the  education 
of  Achilles,  the  figure  of  an  old  man  holding  a child 
on  his  kneer,  together  with  that  of  a womin  behtni 
him,  form  i very  agreeable  group.  A work  of  the 
fame  coUcClion,  painted  in  one  colour  on  marble,  con- 
fifts  of  five  figures  grouped  very  much  after  the  mo- 
dern idea,  if  it  »ver<  not  that  three  of  the  heads  are  at 
the  fame  height.  It  is  extremely  probable,  that  this 
morfel  had  teen  the  copy  of  a piclurc  fini^ed  in  the 
purert  times  of  the  art.  But  although  it  were  proved 
that  the  sneierts  did  not  attempt  grouping  their  fi- 
gures, it  is  rtj!  uncertain  whether  this  might  not  arife 
from  their  peculiar  and  prrhaps  excellent  lallc  in  the 
arts.  Wilhing  to  enjoy  in  the  fullert  manner  their 
painted  figures  as  they  enjoyed  the  afpcfl  of  a ilatur, 
they  took  care  that  every  figure  fliould  he  detached 
from  another  In  the  fame  pi^ure,  winch  permitted 
thrm  to  give  their  objeAs  more  relief,  no  1 to  render 
them  more  diflinfl  to  the  eye  of  a ditlant  fpeClator. 

\Vc  are  not  therefore  to  conclude,  that  they  were 
entiicly  ignorant  of  grouping,  on  the  one  hand  ; or  that 
they  declined  the  execution  of  it  from  want  of  fltil),  on 
the  other.  Indeed  it  aflually  appears  to  have  been  tech- 
nically attended  to  by  the  n,  whatever  might  be  their 
comparative  excellence  in  it ; for  Apelles  is  exprefsly 
aflerted  by  Pliny  to  have  been  inferior  to  Mclanthius 
in  compofilion  ffle  »!ifpoJiitDr,f);  and  one  of  their  paint- 
ings, m.niioned  by  the  fame  author,  is  faid  to  have 
contained  one  hundred  fi.y«rcs  ; hut  this  unwieldy 
number  mull  have  been  uffenfive,  if  they  were  not 
grouped  with  fume  flc’ll. 

From  the  conneflion  lictwecn  the  fifler  aiti  of 
poetry,  painting,  and  Lulpture,  and  the  admirable 
performances  of  the  ancients  in  the  other  two  depart- 
mrnis  of  the  fine  arts,  it  is  reafonablc  to  conclude^ 
that  the  ancient  painters  were  not  deficient  in  inven- 
tion. Many  inftanccs,  were  it  necefTuy,  might  be 
coUeelcd  in  fupport  of  their  wcn-foundcd  claim  to  this 
branch  of  the  art  j but  it  will  Lc  fufficiml  to  obfenre, 
that  as  invention  is  rather  a natural  en  lowment  than 
an  acquired  talent,  and  as  the  ancients  unlverfally  feem 
to  be  at  lead  equal  to  the  moderns  in  the  gifts  of 
gemutand  good  fenfe,  we  cannot  but  admit,  on  their 
part,  an  equality  with  ourfclves  fo  far  a»  invention  is 
concerned. 

Very  ncaily  fonncdlcd  with  the  fubjeA  of  invention 
is. that  of  the  afamt;  by  whuh  is  meant  an  attention 
to  probability  with  refpeft  to  limes,  pi  ces,  objedis, 

{lerfms,  and  circunillaucei  in  the  tranfadlon  tepre- 
prcftnled- 

'Fhc  ancient  paintings  now  remaining,  fo  far  from 
exhibiting  any  proofs  of  altentiftn  to  this  important 
branch  of  ibc  art,  are  full  of  grofs  vioUtions  of  pro- 
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Conifari-  fcahiHry,  ant!  reprefcntationi  of  impoffiblc  conncfiion. 
[w  en'tl’e  ftrcft  »•  to  be  lai”!  on  thefe  inAanccat 

Arclfn  ’•■CCRufr  they  are  CTidenlly  the  pcrrormanccB  of 

» -d  Mo-  arlirt*  of  no  reputation  : fcconjly,  b^caufe  none  of 
d<rn.  tU-m  to  which  this  ohjeftion  can  be  made  a^e  rt>?ul?.r 
r^prcfcntntion.t  of  any  pufon  or  tranladlitm  ; • a:»d 
thirdly*  hecaiife,  at  they  were  (for  the  moll  p^?rt)  ma- 
nifciMy  intended  as  ornaments  to  epariaient^*  the  tafte 
of  the  ow'ncr,  and  not  of  the  ariili,  would  of  enurfe 
be  chiefly  c»  nrulicJ.  Nothinj;,  however,  can  be  more 
clear  than  that  the  ancients  required  an  attention  to 
probihiliiy  in  the  worlti  of  their  artifls ; and  fro  n the 
manner  in  whirli  their  writers  expref*  thcir.ftWes  on 
the  f-ibjeA  (not  fo  much  recommending  the  prafllce  of 
it  as  ukin;;  it  for  fp'ante  l),  we  may  rrafanjbiy  con* 
elude,  that  tlicir  led  painters  were  fcldom  guilty  of 
any  grefs  violation  of  the  roflumc.  Sint  ^^da  firuirma 
Tens  was  an  apophthegm  generally  known,  and  when 
known  mull  have  bern  univerfally  admitted. 

The  principles  of  the  coflumc  arc  well  expreflVd  and 
illuflralcd  hy  Horace  in  tlie  flrfl  lines  of  hii  Arc  of 
I’oetry ; and  Viiruviu«,  l'*».  vii.  chap.  5.  fay«,  l!»al  no 
c.m  be  -ppi  ved  of  which  have  not  a refem- 
blan  e to  truth  and  nattire.  Whether  the  ancient 
painters  put  in  pra^^lice  a greater  flivrc  of  good  fenfe 
with  refpeil  to  the  coftiime  than  the  moderns,  cannot 
now  be  accurately  detemrined  ; the  advantage  fecu.i 
to  be  in  favour  of  the  former : for,  as  wc  fliall  have 
occ'.fion  nvwe  patticiuarly  to  ohferve  afterwards,  the 
rr.oA  tclclirtlcJ  of  nuKlcro  painters  from  Raphael  to 
S r Joihna  Revnolds  have  been  guilty  of  fuch  flagrant 
breaches  of  piohabiliiy*  ai  would  appear  aflonifhing  to 
thofe  who  are  not  in  the  hahit  of  expelling  tliem. 

It  lias  been  doubted  whether  the  ancients  wire  ac- 
rpnioted  wich  the  fcicnce  of  p<>’fptdi^:  and  if  the  re- 
mains of  r.ncient  painting  were  alone  to  dec*d:  tlie 
qucilton,  it  mull  be  determined  againA  them;  for  the 
works  of  the  ancient  painters  now  in  pofleAion  of  the 
modems  afford  no  proof  of  attention  to  the  rules  of 
perfpeClive  eqit;d  to  the  performance  of  a modern 
n^n-painter.  The  piflure  of  the  facrificc  among  the 
I^tiTculanran  antiquities,  and  the  fourth  of  the  prints 
which  Beltori  has  pul  lilhed  and  deferibed,  taken  from 
the  paiutinga  in  the  feptilchre  of  the  Nafonii,  are  barely 
tolcra'^  ic;  but  the  other  Unklfuapes  (almoA  the  only 
remaining  antique  paintings  which  admit  of  perfpec- 
tive)  arc  grofsly  dcfiitiTe  in  this  particular  ; fo  much 
fo  invlce<l,  (hat  confldcring  the  late  period  when  l.ind- 
feape-painting  was  introduced  among  the  ancients, 
together  with  this  manifeit  imperfe^lion  In  point  of 
pcrf|K^llve  of  fuch  as  arc  yet  extant,  we  cannot  help 
fufpedmg  the  inferiority  of  the  ancients  in  this  re- 
fped.  In  perfpe^lve,  as  in  the  chiaro  fenro,  had 
gofid  praclice  been  common,  fome  traces  would  have 
been  difeovereJ  in  the  works  of  their  loweA  artifls. 

And  yet  fome  general  knowledge  of  the  prlociples, 
and  fonte  degree  of  attention  to  the  praAlce,  of  per* 
fpertivc,  cannot  well  he  denied  to  the  ancients.  They 
were  good  malhcmaticiani,  they  were  excellent  archt- 
tc^i*  and  fome  of  them  are  celebrated  for  their  flclU 
in  feene-painting.  Gemiaus  the  Rhodian*  contempo- 
rary with  Cicero,  was  the  author  of  an  exprefs  treatife 
on  perfpedive  ; and  Euclid*  HeUodorus,  LariiTctis, 
Agnthsreus,  wrote  ^fo  on  the  fame  fubje^.  It  is 
well  knowu,  bcfldcs,  that  the  anetcats  pradifed  the 
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art  of  painting  in  psrfpeflire  «n  walli  ia  the  fameCnmiwn- 
way  thn  it  is  now  done  by  the  moderns ; and  PHny 
(Nat.  Hi  A Hb.  XXXV.  c.  4.)  fays,  that  one  of  the^'*^Dt‘* 
Wills  of  the  theatre  of  Claudius  Pulcher,  reprefenting  Mv- 
a roof  covert  with  tiles*  was  finilhed  in  fo  mailerly  (lem. 
a manner,  that  the  rooks,  birds  of  no  fmall  fagacity, 
t.'king  it  for  a real  roo^,  attempted  to  light  upon  it. 

We  art  likewife  told,  that  a dog  was  deceived  to  fuch 
a de:;rte*  by  certain  Aeps  in  a pcffpcdlive  of  Daulos, 
th  it  cxpcsSling  to  And  a free  palT^ge,  be  made  up  to 
them  ill  full  fpeed,  and  dallied  out  his  brains.  But 
w:iat  is  flill  more*  Vitruvius  tills  us  in  exprefs  terms 
by  whom  and  at  what  time  this  art  was  invented.  It 
was  6rA  pradtfed  by  Agatharcus,  n contemporary  of 
yEfcbylus,  in  the  theatre  of  Athens;  ani  afterwards 
reduced  to  certain  principles,  and  treated  as  a fcience, 
by  Anaxagoras  and  Democritus ; thus  faring  hke  other 
arts  which  exifled  in  practice  before  they  appeared  m 
theory. 

Portrait-piloting  feemi  to  have  been  a principal 
employment  of  the  tirll  artill  whom  tbe  anckots  have 
to  boaA  of,  fince  Alexander  is  faid  to  have  permitted 
no  painter  but  Apcllts,  and  no  fculpcor  but  Phidias, 
to  take  his  likcncfs.  Pliny  parrieularixes  feverai  in- 
Aanecs  of  Apeiksas  a portrait-painter. 

In  the  drawing  and  colouring  of  Angle  figures,  to 
which  the  ancients  paid  peculiar  attention*  they  mufl 
be  allowed  to  be  equal*  if  not  fuperior,  to  tf-e  mo- 
derns.  That  fpirit  and  animation,  eafe  and  dignity, 
were  common  to  the  performances  of  ancient  artills,  the 
ancient  Hatues  and  paintings  flill  remaining  moA  evi- 
dently evince ; and  as  they  paircfTcd*  therefore,  all  the 
requiflics  to  excel  in  portrait-painting,  a branch  of 
tbe  art  at  all  tithes  much  in  requeA  among  them,  there 
is  good  reafon  to  infer,  in  favour  of  the  ancients,  at 
kaA  an  equality  with  the  moderns  in  this  rcfpecl. 

On  the  whole,  ad  the  principal  parts  of  the  art,  av 
purity  of  dcfign,  and  beauty  and  cxprefTion  in  the  forms, 
were  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  Aatues,  but 
were  actually  the  foundation  of  excellence  in  m^ern 
painting;  and  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  their 
painters,  formed  on  .the  fame  models,  and  very  often 
the  fjme  men  who  excelled  in  fculpture,  w*ere  not  in- 
ferior in  thofe  branches  of  the  art.  But  with  rcganl 
to  the  inferior  parts,  the  allurement  of  colouring,  the 
ingenuity  of  the  claro-obfcuro,  the  fplendor  of  com- 
polltion,  the  ait  of  grouping  figures,  and  the  nice 
of  tbe  pencil,  the  moderns  are  fuperior  to 
thofe  ancient  painters  who  have  moA  deferved  the  no- 
tice of  their  contemporary  writers,  it  is  Aiil  to  be 
obferved,  however,  that  the  progrefs  of  the  arta 
among  the  ancients,  from  the  principal  parts  to  the 
more  fpleodld,  was  fomewhat  Gmidar  to  thiit  among 
the  modems ; and  as  the  painters  of  tbe  firA  rank 
were  more  immediately  the  objedls  of  crilicifm  and 
delight  to  authors  of  genius,  it  is  impoflihle  at  this 
diA^.nce  of  time  to  date  any  accurate  companfon 
between  the  ancients  and  moderns  In  what  may  be 
termed  the  decay  of  the  art-  'I'his  is  panicularly  the 
cafe  with  regard  to  colours,  there  being  in  ancient  as 
well  as  in  modem  times  two  epochs ; the  one  compre- 
hending Polygnotui  and  his  immediate  fuccefTors,  and 
the  other  the  painters  both  of  Greece  aad  Rome  after 
the  art  began  to  decay.  The  colouring  of  Pulygno- 
tua  was  hard|  and  hii  manner  bad  fonttbing  of  wilcB 
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AMimy-  fieri  I but  hit  dcftgn  wii  in  the  bigheft  fVylc  of  prr- 
^ ' fedion.  In  the  fucceeding  agei  the  colouiing  was 
more  varied,  more  brilliant,  more  harmonious,  and  the 
handling  mere  agreeable  ( but  the  dcftgn  uae  lefs  eJe* 
gant  and  exaCi.  And  the  true  coonoincura  cont'ciued 
to  prefer  the  ivorki  of  the  aficient  fchooi,  in  the  tame 
manner  that  the  bed  wricera  in  our  time*  prefer  the 
worki  of  the  Roman  and  Veoeiiao  maftert  to  the 
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more  trilliant  piflurrt  of  their  fueeenen.  From  thi|  Anatomy 
Uatcmtnt  of  ledi*  it  ti  abun  dantly  evident,  that  from  » 
the  ancient  authora  wc  can  form  fomc  corrparifnn  be* 
tween  the  bcA  ancient  and  movdem  paintera  in  thofie 
thing!  which  are  moH  excellent  in  the  art  ; while  in 
the  inferior  parti,  from  the  filcncc  of  authors,  and  the 
lofa  of  paintings,  we  have  no  ground!  upon  which  t 
compariton  can  be  accurately  made. 


PART  I.  Principles  of  the  Art,  and  tlie  Order  of  the  Artifl’s  Studies. 


WE  hire  Joined  thefc  together,  hecanfe  they  are 
like  caute  and  effect  ^ and  comprehend  both  on 
what  parts  in  the  execution  of  the  art  the  painter  is 
to  employ  his  chief  attention,  and  alfo  the  manner  in 
which  be  is  to  employ  it.  Wc  fliall  not  therefore  be 
confined  to  the  dry  and  abfiradf,  and  ai  it  were  uncm> 
bodied  principles,  but  connedf  them  with  the  ufctul 
and  agreeable  branches  of  the  arc,  in  that  order  in 
which  it  appears  to  ua  they  IhouU  be  tludicd. 

SeCT.  I.  0/  j^ndtomy. 

Ta  afk  if  the  ftudy  of  anatomy  it  requifitc  to  a 
painter,  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  alk  if,  in  oriicr  to  Icam 
any  feunce,  a man  mud  hrfl  make  hicnfelf  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  it.  It  would  be  an  ufclcfa  walte 
of  time  to  cite,  in  confirmstiun  of  this  truth,  the  au- 
thorities of  the  ancient  msfters,  and  the  muff  celebrated 
ichools.  A man,  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  form 
and  confinidion  of  the  fcveral  bones  which  fupport  and 
govern  tlie  human  frame,  and  docs  not  know  in  what 
manner  the  mufcles  moving  tbefe  bones  arc  fixed  to 
them,  can  make  nothing  of  what  appears  of  them  thro' 
the  integuments  w'ith  which  they  are  covered ; and 
which  appearance  it,  however,  the  nobleft  objeff  of  the 
}>encil.  it  is  impoHible  for  a painter  to  copy  faithfully 
what  he  fees,  unlcU  he  thoroughly  underffand  it.  Let 
Lim  employ  ever  fo  much  time  and  ftudy  in  the  at* 
tempt,  it  cannot  but  be  attended  with  many  and  great 
millakes : juft  as  it  niuft  happen  to  a man,  who  under* 
takes  to  copy  fomething  in  a language  which  he  dc»cs 
not  undcrlland  ; or  to  tranflatc  into  his  own,  what  has 
been  written  in  another,  upon  a fubjcA  with  which  be 
is  not  acquainted. 

It  fildom  happen!,  that  nothing  more  is  required 
of  a painter  than  to  copy  exadiiy  an  object  which  he 
has  before  him.  In  ftill  and  very  languid  altitudes,  in 
which  every  member  is  to  appear  motii<>uiers  and  dc*ad, 
a living  rouiel  may,  no  doubt,  yield  for  a long  time  a 
fsithful  image,  and  prove  an  ufefut  pattern  to  him. 
But  in  regard  to  geftures  any  way  fudden,  motions  any 
way  vioJenCt  or  thofe  momentary  attitudes  which  it  is 
more  frequently  tlie  painter’s  biifineu  to  exprefs,  the 
cafe  isquitc  diftcrent.  In  thefc  a living  model  can  hold 
but  an  lultant  or  two;  it  foon  grows  languid,  and  fculea 
into  a fixed  attitude,  which  is  produced  by  an  inilan* 
tsrieous  concourfc  of  the  animal  fpirits.  If,  therefore, 
a painter  poffcfi  n«sl  fu  tborougbly  til  the  principles 
ot  anatomy,  at  to  be  at  all  times  able  to  have  imme* 
diatc  rccourle  to  them  ; if  he  know  nut  the  various 
msuners  isi  which  the  fcveral  parts  of  the  human  body 
play,  according  to  their  variuus  pofilions;  living  mo- 
dels, far  from  proving  an  ufcful  patteru  to  him,  will 


rather  tend  to  lead  him  aftray,  and  make  him  lofe  fight 
of  truth  and  nature,  Ly  exhibiting  the  very  levcrfc  of 
what  is  required,  or  at  leaft  exhibiting  it  in  a very  faint 
and  imperfrdi  c/ar.ner.  In  living  models,  we  often  be> 
hold  thofe  parti  (low,  which  fhouU  be  very  quick;  thofe 
cold  and  torpid,  vrhich  fhould  have  the  greauft  (hate 
of  life  and  fpirit  in  them. 

Nor  is  it,  as  fome  tray  be  apt  to  imagine,  merely 
to  reprefent  athletic  and  vigorous  bodies,  in  which 
the  parts  are  moft  bold  and  determined,  that  anatomy 
is  requifite:  tt  fhould  be  underftood,  to  rcpiclert 
perfoiis  of  the  moft  delicate  frame  and  condition,  even 
women  and  children,  wbofe  members  are  fmootheft  and 
rounded,  though  the  parts  made  knrwn  by  it  are  not 
to  be  firengly  expreffed  in  fuch  ohje<^s  ; juft  as  logic 
is  equally  requifite  under  the  poltfhed  infinuations 
of  the  orator  and  the  rough  arguments  of  the  phi- 
lofophcr. 

But  it  it  needlcfs  to  fpend  much  time  in  proving, 
that  a paintei  fhould  be  acquimted  with  siiatomy  ; or 
iu  fhowing,  how  far  his  acquaintance  with  it  fhould 
extend.  For  inftance,  it  is  unneceff/iry  for  him  to 
enter  into  the  different  fyftems  of  the  ntrveH,  blood* 
vcflcls,  bowels,  and  the  like ; parts  which  arc  re- 
moved from  the  fight,  and  which  therefore  may  be 
left  to. the  furgeoR  and  the  phyfician,  as  being  a 
guide  in  the  operations  of  the  former  and  in  the  pre* 
feriptiuoaof  the  latter.  It  is  enough  for  the  painter, 
tu  be  acquainted  with  the  ikclcton ; in  other  words, 
with  the  figure  ar>d  connexion  of  the  bones,  which 
are,  in  a manner,  the  pillars  an  1 props  of  the  human 
body  t the  origin,  progrefs,  and  fhape,  of  the  mufcles* 
which  cover  thefe  bones;  as  alfo  the  different  degrees 
in  which  nature  has  clothed  the  mufclc-a  with  fat, 
for  this  fubftance  Hea  thicker  upon  them  in  fume 
placet  than  in  others.  Above  all,  he  fhould  know 
in  what  manner  the  mufclcs  effed  the  various  mo- 
tions and  geftures  of  the  body.  A oiufde  is  compofed 
of  two  tendinous  and  fleiidcr  parts,  one  called  the  leatit 
the  other  the  /<nV,  both  tenninating  at  the  bones ; and 
of  an  intermediate  part,  called  the  lel/j.  The  aflion 
of  a mufcle  confifts  in  an  extraordinary  fis'clling  of 
this  intermediate  part,  while  the  head  icmains  at  reft, 
fo  as  to  bring  the  tail  nearer  the  head,  and  confe- 
quently  the  part,  to  which  the  tail  of  the  mufeie  is 
fixed,  nearer  to  that  part  into  which  the  head  is  in* 
ferted. 

'I’hcrc  are  many  motions,  to  cffcA  which  fcveral  of 
the  mufcles  (for  this  reafuu  called  co-9fxratitt^  mufJa) 
mull  fwell  and  operate  together,  while  thofe  calculated 
to  effect  a contrary  motion  (and  therefore  called  anta- 
gonlfi  mufeUt)  appear  foft  and  flaccid.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  biceps  and  the  bradiixus  Imcruus  labour 
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tl»c  arm  »•  lo  be  Ixnt,  and  beeotre  more  prom!- 
nrru  than  ufual  ; while  the  gcmdiui»  the  brschixui 
eaternof,  and  the  anconiui,  whofc  office  i$  to  extend 
the  arm,  continue*  aa  it  wctc,  6^t  and  i^Uc.  The 
lame  happens  rcfpec'H>'cIr  in  all  the  other  motions  of 
tlie  body.  When  the  anUgoniil  mufcles  of  any  j’art 
operate  at  one  and  the  fime  time,  fuch  part  hcconiea 
rgiJ  :uid  motiinkfL  This  adion  of  the  mufclc  is 
calic  l /.wrr. 

Micliael  Angelo  intended  to  give  the  public  a 
complete  trcatilc  tipcn  this  fuhjed  ; and  it  is  no 
fmatl  misforUine*  that  he  never  accomptithed  ib  ufclul 
a dcfigti.  This  great  man,  having  obCtrved,  as  we 
are  told  in  his  lift*  by  Conrlivi,  that  Albert  Durcr  was 
deficient  on  the  fubjcA*  ns  ticating  only  of  the  various 
meafures  a«i  forms  of  bodies,  without  faying  a word 
of  their  attitudci  and  geffore*,  though  tbiegs  of  much 
greater  importance*  refolved  to  compofc  n theory, 
founded  upon  his  long  pra^ice,  for  the  fervicc  of  aW 
futme  psinicrs  and  Hatuaries.  Aud,  certair.ly*  no 
one  could  be  better  qLuliHed  to  give  anatomical  pre- 
cepts for  that  purpofe,  than  he  who,  in  comjKtition 
with  Da  Vmci*  difigneJ  that  famous  cartoon  of  na- 
ked bodies,  which  was  (ludied  by  Raphael  himfclf* 
aal  afterwards  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  Va- 
tican, tlie  grvateft  fchoul  of  ihe  art  wc  are  now  treat- 
ing of. 

The  wnnt  of  Michael  Angelo's  precepts  may,  in 
frme  tneafure*  ie  fiippiied  by  other  books  written  on 
the  fame  fubjefb  l>y  Nlnro,  Cefio,  sn  ! Tortehat  t and 
lately  by  Duiicherdon*  one  tlic  mod  famous  flatu- 
■ries  ill  France.  Dut  nothing  can  be  of  cqu-tl  frivicc 
to  a young  painter,  with  the  Icfiuns  of  fume  able  diflec- 
tor;  under  whom*  in  a few  months*  he  may  make 
binfek  mailer  of  every  branch  of  sn..tomy  which  he 
need  to  be  acquainted  with.  A courfe  of  ollet  lugy  is 
of  no  great  length  ; and  of  the  infinite  numVr  of 
nufclcft  difeovered  by  curious  royohjgilt*,  there  ate  not 
above  8o  or  90,  with  w;hich  nature  fenJlbly  operates 
all  tbofe  motions  which  he  can  ever  have  occafion  to 
imitate  or  exprcfi.  I'hcfc,  iadeed*  he  ihoulj  cloftly 
ftucly*  thefc  he  ffiould  carefully  ftore  up  in  his  memory, 

as  never  to  be  at  the  leift  lofi  for  their  proper  figure, 
fituvtion,  offue*  and  motion. 

But  there  is  another  thing*  bcfidei  the  diffeiflion  of 
dead  bodies,  by  whidi  a young  painter  may  profit 
greatly  { and  that  is  anatomtcal  caffs.  Of  thc^c  we 
have  iiombers  by  fcvcral  authors  ; nay  fomc  which 
pafi  under  the  name  of  Bu^aarrosi  Limfelf.  But  there 
IS  one  in  wbuh,  above  all  the  reft,  the  pant  aic  mod 
diffinflly  and  1 vely  expicffed.  This  is  the  peifur- 
mance  of  Hercules  Dclh*  who  has  perhaps  gene 
greater  lengths  in  this  kind  of  ftudy  than  any  other 
msffe:.  We  have,  befide«,  by  the  fame  able  hand, 
feme  caffs  of  particular  parts  of  the  human  body,  fo 
curiouOy  coloured  fur  the  ufc  of  youui>  paintert,  aa  to 
reprefent  thefe  parts  exaclly  at  they  appear  on  re- 
moving the  intcguir>cnts  { and  ihuj,  by  the  difference 
in  their  coloor  as  well  as  configuration,  render  the 
tendinous  and  tf4C  flcfhy  parts,  the  belly  and  the  ex« 
trtmitiee,  of  every  mufclr  furprifingly  dtliiud  ; at  the 
fame  time  diat,  by  the  various  diredion  of  the  fibres, 
the  motion  and  play  of  tliefe  mufcles  become  very 
obvious  ; a work  01  thegreateff  ufc,  and  never  enough 
to  be  cofumeaded  ! Perhaps,  iadeed,  it  would  be  on 


itnproTement,  to  give  the  mufcles  various  tints  j thofe  AnstmTTv 
mufcics  efpecially  which  the  pupil  might  be  apt  to 
ri'iffake  for  others.  For  cxarcplr,  though  the  maffoi* 
dis*  the  deltoides,  the  fartoriur,  the  fafeia  lata,  the 
gaffrrocncmii,  are,  of  themfelves,  fuificicntly  diffin* 
fuiff'.able,  it  is  not  fo  with  regard  to  the  mufelea  of 
the  aim  ar#d  of  the  back,  .the  right  inufclcs  of  the 
bel'y*  and  lomc  others,  which,  either  on  account  of 
the  many  parts  into  w hich  they  branch,  or  of  their 
being  interwoven  one  with  another,  do  not  fo  clearly 
and  fairly  prefent  themieU’cs  to  the  eye.  But  let  the 
caufeof  confufion  to  young  beginners  be  what  it  will, 
it  may  be  cfFeAuaily  removed,  by  giving,  as  already 
hintCil*  different  colours  to  the  different  mufcics,  and 
iilumining  anatomical  figures ) in  the  fume  manner  that 
maps  arc  coloured,  in  order  to  enable  us  readily  to  di- 
ftinguiffi  the  fcvcral  provinces  of  every  kingdom,  and 
the  fcvcral  dominlona  of  every  prince. 

The  better  to  underAand  the  general  tffeff,  and 
remember  the  number,  fituation,  and  play  of  the 
mufcles,  it  will  be  proper  to  compare,  now  and  then, 
thr  an.'^tomical  cslts,  and  even  the  dead  body  ilfclf, 
with  the  living  body  covered  with  its  fat  and  fkm  ; 
and  above  all  things,  with  the  Greek  ffatues  AiU  io 
being.  It  was  the  peculiar  happinefa  of  the  Greeka, 
to  be  able  to  characIcHrc  .lud  exprefs  the  fevertl  parts 
of  the  human  body  much  better  tlian  we  can  pretend 
to  do ; and  (his,  on  account  of  tbcii  particular  appli* 
cation  to  the  Uudy  of  naked  figures,  efpecially  the 
fine  living  ones  which  they  had  coatmually  before 
their  eyes.  It  is  w*ell  known*  that  the  mufcles  moll 
■fed  are  likcaife  the  oioff  protuberant  and  coafpi* 
eu^ns;  fuch  as*  in  thofe  who  dance  much,  the  muf* 
cles  of  the  legs  ; and  in  boatmen,  the  mufcles  erf  the 
ha<  k and  arms.  But  the  bodies  of  the  Grecian  youth, 
by  meant  of  their  conftant  cxeruon  of  them  in  all  the 
gymrulTic  fports*  were  fo  thoroughly  exercifed,  as  to 
fupply  the  Aatuary  with  much  more  perfed  models 
than  ours  can  pretend  to  be. 

There  are  a great  many  exercifea,  which  a young 
painter  (huuld  go  through  wbile  engaged  in  the  fludy 
of  anatomy,  in  order  to  make  himfelf  more  thoroughly 
mailer  of  that  fcicnce.  For  example  : The  thighs  of 
any  figure,  a Daoction  for  inffsnee,  being  given,  he 
fhould  add  to  them  legs  fuitable  to  that  liate  in  which 
the  mufcles  of  the  thighs  are  rrprefented.  that  is*  the 
mufcles  which  ferve  to  bend  and  extend  tlie  legs,  and 
to  effcdtuale  m them  fuch  a precife  pofitiou  anj  no 
other.  To  the  {im|dc  contour  of  an  anatome,  or  a 
ilatue,  he  ffiould  add  the  parts  included  by  it,  and 
give  it  a fyffem  of  mufcles  conformable  to  the  quality 
of  that  particular  contour  ; for  every  contour  denotes 
foiiie  one  certain  attitude,  motion,  exertion,  and  00 
other.  Exercifea  of  this  kind  would  foon  cffabiiih 
him  in  the  moll  fundamental  principles  of  painting, 
efpectaliy  if  be  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  bU 
drawings  with  the  ftatue  or  call  from  which  the  parts 
given  him  to  work  upon  were- taken,  ami  thereby  dif- 
covering  and  ci>rredin^  hia  mitlakca.  This  method  is 
very  like  that  ufed  by  thofe  who  teach  the  Latin 
tonoue ; whea,  having  given  their  fcholars  a paffage 
of  Livy  or  Cxfar  already  traiiflated  into  ibcir  mother* 
tongue,  to  tranffatc  back  into  Latin,  they  make  them 
compare  tbeir  work  vrich  the  original  text. 
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Prrfpo^ 

^ ^ SfCT.  TI.  Cf  Per/peilivf. 

The  fludy  of  perfpc^iv^  fhonld  po  l)anJ  in  harxi 
with  that  of  anntomy,  as  not  Icfa  fundamcn'al  and 
fiEccffary.  In  fail,  the  contour  of  an  ol.jcct  drawn 
«p<n  paper  or  canva«,  rrprefrntft  nothing  more  than 
fuch  an  intcrfcc^ion  of  the  rifual  rays  fent  from  cho 
extremities  of  it  to  the  eye*  as  would  arife  on  a glafs 
p\it  in  the  {dace  of  the  paper  or  canvaa.  Now,  the 
hiufition  of  an  ohjedi  at  ilie  other  itde  of  a gl«tfs  bcioj 
given,  the  dcllntation  of  it  on  the  glaf»  ilfelf  depend* 
emircly  on  the  fituation  of  the  eye  on  thi*  (tde  of  the 
pUfi  ( that  i*  to  fay,  on  the  rules  of  perfpeftive : a 
feience  which,  contniry  to  the  opinion  ot'  moll  people, 
extend*  ranch  farther  than  the  painting  of  fccnes, 
floors,  and  what  generaHy  goes  under  ilse  name  of 
^uadratura.  Perfpettivc,  according  to  that  great 
raafler  da  Vinci,  is  to  he  conlidered  a*  the  rein*  and 
rudder  of  painting.  It  teaches  in  what  proportion 
the  ptrts  fly  from,  and  iHTcn  u^Kjn,  the  eye  j how  fi. 
gurct  are  to  be  mxrfhalled  ujton  a plain  turfa.'e,  and 
fure.lhoitcncd.  It  contain.),  in  fhart,  the  whole  ra> 
tior^.nle  of  defi^n. 

8nch  are  the  term*  x hich  the  maflers  heft  ground- 
ed in  their  profcflfion  hasr  employed  to  detine  and 
commend  pcrfpe6livc  : fo  far  were  tb«y  fiom  calling 
it  a faVocioux  art,  and  an  inJtMovt  gfritk ; as  feme 
•mon\^  (he  moderns  have  not  blufhed  to  dn,  infilling 
that  it  n to  be  followed  no  longer  than  it  keeps  (he 
high  road,  or  leads  by  cafy  and  pleafant  paths.  But 
thefc  writers  plainly  Ihow,  that  they  are  cqur^lly  ig- 
norant of  the  nature  of  pcrfpe&ire,  which,  founde-^  as 
it  t*  on  ge^metr^^.nl  principles,  ctn  never  lead  it*  vo- 
taries aflray ; arr.1  of  the  nature  of  their  art,  which, 
without  the  affiftance  of  perfpcAive,  cannot,  in  rigour, 
cxpeA  to  make  any  ptogrefa,  nay,  not  fo  touch  as 
to  delineate  a fimple  contour. 

When  a painter  has  formed  a fcenc  in  his  mind, 
aod  fuppofed,  as  U is  tuftoroiry,  that  the  ccipital  h 
gure*  of  this  feene  lie  clofc,  or  almotl  clofe,  to  the  back, 
of  his  canvas,  he  is,  in  the  next  place,  to  dx  upon  fomc 
point  on  this  fide  of  the  canvas,  from  which  he  would 
cboofe  his  piece  (houlid  befeen.  But  in  choofing  this 
point,  which  is  calleJ  the  point  of^/ight,  regard  mould 
he  had  to  its  ficuition  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  middle 
of  the  cairvas  ! but,  above  all  things,  to  its  didance 
and  its  height  with  rcfpe^l  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
canvas;  whi:h  edge  is  called  the  Jim,  and  Is  pa- 
rallel with  the  horizontal  line  that  paB'es  through  the 
eye.  For  hy  aifiiniing  the  point  of  fight,  and  conic- 
quently  the  hcrizontaTline,  too  low,  the  planes  upon 
which  the  figures  Hand  will  appear  a great  deal  too 
fhaliow  ; a<,  by  idTuming  it  too  high,  they  will  appear 
loo  ftcep,  fo  as  to  render  the  piece  fir  lefs  light  aad 
airy  th^n  it  ought  to  be.  In  like  manner,  if  the  point 
of  fight  is  taken  at  too  great  a diftance  from  the  can- 
▼as,  the  figurcH  will  not  admit  of  degradation  enough 
to^feenwith  fuiBcIrnt  diilin^nefs;  and  if  taken  too 
near  it,  the  degradation  will  he  too  quick  and  precipi- 
late  to  hjve  an  agreeable  cfletl.  Thus,  ihco,  it  ap- 
pears, that  no  fmall  at'.ention  is  requifite  in  the  choice 
of  this  point. 

When  a pi£lure  is  to  be  placed  on  high,  the  point 
of  fight  (kould  be  aiTuintd  low,  and  vkt  vrrfa  } in  or- 
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der  that  the  borirontal  Hoc  of  the  piAure  may  be,  as  Perf  <c 
rear  as  pufTihlc,  in  the  fame  horixontal  plane  with  tbu  . 

ol  (he  fpe^^alor  { for  this  difpofitiou  has  an  amaring  ' 
elfe^t.  When  a pieturc  is  to  he  placed  very  high,  as, 
amongft  many  utUeis,  that  of  the  Punficatiuo  ty  Pao- 
lo Vrronefe,  engraved  by  Ic  Fevre,  it  will  be  proper 
to  alTume  the  {>oiut  ol  fight  fo  low,  that  it  may  he 
quite  under  the  picture,  no  part  of  whufe  ground  is,  in  . 
that  cafe,  to  be  vifil  Ic;  for,  were  the  point  of  fi^'hl  to 
be  taken  above  the  pfdlurt,  the  horizontal  ground 
of  it  would  appear  iloping  to  the  eye,  and  both  ft> 
gures  and  buildings  as  ready  to  tumble  head  foremoft. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there  is  feldom  any  rteccffily 

for  fuch  extraordinary  exadnefs ; ami  tliat,  unlefs  in 

fume  particular  cafes  (he  point  of  fight  had  better 

rather  high  than  low  ; the  rtafon  of  which  ts,  that,  as 

wc  arc  mute  arcuftomsd  to  hekold  people  on  the  fame 

plane  with  ourfclves,  than  either  higher  or  lower,  the  ' 

figures  of  a piece  muft  llrlkc  us  moft  whtii  iltnilug 

on  a plane  nearly  level  with  that  upon  which  wc  our- 

felves  Hand.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  by  pla-  > 

ring  the  eye  low,  and  greatly  thorienitig  the  plane,  the 

hecU  of  the  ba:k  figuies  will  feem  to  l^rar  againll  the 

heads  of  the  foret'-.uft,  lo  as  to  render  the  diilance 

betwt^en  them  far  Ids  perceptible  than  otherwife  it 

would  be. 

The  point  of  fight  being  fixed  upon,  aecorling  to 
the  fituaiion  in  which  the  picture  is  to  l>e  placed,  the 
point  of  diftance  is  next  to  be  determined.  In  doing 
this,  a painter  ihould  cardully  attend  to  three  things: 
firft,  that  the  fpedator  may  be  able  to  take  in,  at  one 
gbnt;e,  the  whole  and  every  part  of  the  compofition  | 
fecundly,'th  It  he  may  fee  it  dUlln^ly;  and  thirdly, 
that  the  degradation  of  the  figures  and  othrr  objeda 
of  the  ptflure  be  fu{6ci?ntly  feniiblc.  It  would  t.ike 
up  too  much  time  to  Uy  d^wn  ceriain  and  prectfe 
ntk*  for  duing  all  this,  confilering  the  great  varie- 
ty in  the  fixes  and  fhapes  of  pictures;  for  which  rea- 
fon  wc  mull  leave  a great  deal  to  the  dilcretion  of  the 
painter. 

But  there  is  a point  ftUI  reotainiDg,  which  will  not 
admit  of  the  Icaft  latitude.  This  u,  the  delineation  of 
the  piflurc,  when  once  the  point  of  fight  his  been  fix- 
ed upon.  The  figures  of  a picture  ate  to  be  confidrr- 
ed  as  fo  many  columns  ereded  on  Jificrent  fpots  of 
the  fame  plane  ; and  the  p;iinter  mull  nut  think  of  de- 
figning  any  thing,  till  he  has  laid  down,  in  perfpec- 
tivr,  all  tliofc  columns  which  are  to  enter  his  compo- 
fill  >n,  with  the  moll  fcnipulous  exa^nefs.  By  pro- 
ceeding in  this  manner,  he  may  not  only  be  fare  of 
not  committing  any  mlHakc  in  the  diminution  of  his 
figures  according  to  their  different  dillances,  but  may 
flatter  himfclf  with  the  thoughts  of  treading  in  the 
ilepa  of  the  grcateil  roaHers.  It  is  to  the  pundlualo!>- 
fcrvancc  of  ihcfclaws,  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  grand 
cffcdl  of  fomc  piiniings  liy  Carpazio  and  Mantegna, 
fo  carelcfs  in  other  rcfpecla;  whereas  a fiagle  fault 
againft  them  is  often  fulHcicnt  entirely  to  fpoii  the 
works  of  a Guido,  in  fpite  of  the  fublimity  and  beauty 
of  his  fuperior  flylc. 

Now,  as  the  dcroonftratton  of  the  rulei  of  perfpec- 
tive  depends  on  the  doclririe  of  propartioni,  on  the 
properties  of  fimilar  triangles,  and  on  the  iiiterfefUoR 
of  planes^  it  will  be  proper  to  put  an  abridgement  of 
£uclid  into  the  hands  of  tbc  young  painter,  that  be 

may 
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p«-Tfk»e.  nn^^rftand  rule*  f«nd»frciun!l)*,  and  not 

. ftinj  conBned  to  a M.'nd  practice  of  ihrm  : hut,  then, 

there  i*nothin){  in  tht.  author  rclaiivcloihe  art  of  paint- 
in{^,  which  may  n'  t ho  eai'ily  acquired  iu  a few  monlha. 
I'or,  a«  it  wotiM  be  of  no  ufe  to  a pointer  to  launch 
otit  into  the  anatomicAi  depths  of  a bfonro  or  an  Al> 
hinus,  it  V ouM  be  equally  fuperfluuus  to  perplex  him* 
fell  with  the  intricacica  ot  the  higher  geometry 
with  R 'laylor,  who  has  handlal  peifpcclive  with  that 
ricti  priifoundncfi.  which  we  cannot  help  th!i>kin{^ 
docs  a great  dc.il  more  honour  to  a mathemati- 
cian, than  it  can  poflibly  bring  advantage  to  a fimple 
antll. 

But  though  a much  linger  time  were  requidte  to 
be.’oroe  a j»cri'cct  mafier  of  petfpective,  a painter,  lure- 
I)'*  tiught  nut  to  grudge  it  ; as  no  time  can  be  too 
long  to  a'q^uire  that  knowledge,  without  which  he 
cannot  pofliily  expedt  to  fuccccd.  Nay,  we  may 
boldly  affitm,  that  the  (hortefl  road  in  every  art  is 
lliat  which  leads  through  theory  to  praAicc.  From 
thcoiy  arifes  that  great  faiility,  by  means  of  which 
a man  advanc'd  the  quicker,  in  proportion  as  he  is 
furor  of  cot  taking  a WTOiig  ilep  : whilil  thofe,  who 
arc  not  grounded  in  the  fcicocc,  labour  on  in  perpe- 
tual doubt } obliged,  as  a c*«rtain  author  exprefles  it,  to 
fc-el  ott  the'r  way  with  a pencil,  juil  as  the  blind,  with 
their  flicks,  feel  for  the  llrcecs  and  turnings,  with 
which  they  are  not  acquainted. 

As  pra^ice,  therefore,  ought  in  every  thing  to  be 
built  upon  princ  pie,  the  Hudy  of  Opti;s,  as  far  as  it 
is  requiflie  to  determine  the  degree  tn  which  objcfds 
arc  to  he  iHuminated  or  (haded,  fhould  proceed  hand 
in  hand  with  that  of  pcrfpc£live  : And  this,  in  older 
that  the  (hades,  cad  by  figures  upon  the  pl.ines  on 
which  they  (land,  may  properly,  and  be  neither 
too  flrong  nor  too  lii;ht  $ in  a word,  that  thofe  molt 
beautiful  effefta  of  the  chicro-feuro  m «y  run  no  riik 
of  ever  receiving  the  lie  from  truth,  wbich  fuoucr  or 
l^tcr  difcovcrt  iifclf  to  every  Q’c. 

Sect.  HI.  Of  Zymmetry. 

Thk  fiudy  of  fymmciry,  it  is  obvious,  fhould  im- 
mediaccly  trtlow  that  of  ai-atomy:  for  it  would  avail 
us  little  to  be  acquainted  with  the  different  parts  of  the 
human  bedy,  and  their  fereral  offices,  were  we  at  the 
fame  time  ignorant  of  the  order  and  proportion  of 
thofe  parts  in  regud  to  the  wliole  in  general,  and  to 
each  other  in  paiticular.  The  Greek  llatuaries  dillln- 
guifhed  themfclves  altove  all  uthets,  as  much  by  the 
jull  fymmetry  of  their  me  fubrrs,  as  by  thtir  fkiil  in 
..  anatomy;  but  Polycictes  furpafTed  them  all  by  a Hatue, 
jjifi  called  the  A«/r,  tiom  which,  a»  from  a mofl  accurate 
lib.  xxsiv.  pattern,  other  aitids  might  take  mcafures  for  every  part 
c.  8.  of  the  human  body.  Thefe  mcafures,  to  fay  nothing 
of  the  \ ooks  which  treat  profcficdly  of  them,  may  now 
be  derived  from  the  .Apollo  of  Belvedere,  the  Lao- 
coon,  the  Venus  of  McJici*,  the  Faanus,  and  parti* 
cuUrly  the  Antinous,  which  lail  was  the  rule  of  the 
Icanied  PoufTm- 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  painters,  that  the  an- 
cients were  net  as  happy  in  reprefentiog  the  bodies  of 
citildren,  as  they  tie  allowed  to  have  been  in  repre* 
renting  thefe  of  women  and  men  ; ei'pecially  thofe  of 
‘theii  god^}  in  which  they  excelled  to  fuch  a degree, 
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that  with  thefe  gchU  were  often  wor/hipped  the  artifls-^ymnietry. 
who  had  carved  them.  Yet  the  Venus  of  Goidus  by  * ' v 
Praxiicles  was  not  more  fan.ous  than  her  Cupid,  on 
whofe  account  alone  people  Bocked  to  ’Hicfpiae  §.  To  5 •• 

children,  fay  they,  the  aociems  knew  not  how  to  im*  ^ 

part  that  ftjfincfa  and  effeminacy  which  Fiamn.ingo^*^ 
lias  fmee  contrived  to  give  them,  by  leprefenting  theiri,],, 
cheeks,  hands,  and  feet,  fwcllcd,  their  heads  large, -V«r. 
and  with  Icarce  any  belly.  But  fuch  ciitics  feem 
forget,  that  thefe  hrd  ikctches  of  nature  very  Icldom^’'**  ^ ^ 
come  in  the  painter’s  way,  and  that  this  puuy  and  de- 
licate Hate  has  not  in  its  form  even  the  Icall  glimmer* 
ing  of  perfiAion.  The  ancients  never  undertook  to 
eeprd'ent  chiMrcn  lef&  than  four  or  five  years  old  ; at 
wit  ch  age  the  fuperlluous  humuius  of  the  body  be- 
ing in  feme  mcafure  digcltcd,  their  members  he- 
giii  to  afTume  fuch  a contour  and  pruportion  as  may 
i^erve  to  point  out  what  they  arc  aiterwardi  likely  to 
(>e.  'i  his  obicrvation  is  confirmed  hy  tlie  children 
which  we  meet  with  in  aacicnt  bafTo-relicvos  and  paint- 
ings : for  they  arc  all  doing  one  thing  or  another  ; like 
thofe  molt  beautiful  littk  Cupids  in  a picture  at  Ve- 
nice, who  arc  playing  with  the  arms  of  Mars,  and  lift- 
ing up  the  pondcruus  fword  of  that  deity  ; or  that 
little  urchin  in  the  Danac  of  Caracci,  who  empties  a 
quiver  of  its  arrows  m order  to  fiU  it  w'ith  the  golden 
fhoWiT.  Now,  wbat  Can  be  a greater  Miinder  in  point 
of  collume,  then'  to  attribute  actions,  which  require 
forr.e  degree  of  Kreugth  and  judgment,  to  infancy,  to 
that  raw  and  tender  age  fo  totally  unable  to  govern 
and  fupport  itfelf? 

Let  a young  painter  conCder  the  Greek  ftatues  ever 
fo  often,  of  whatever  charader  or  age  they  may  be  rc- 
prefr nted,  it  IS  impofli'ile  he  fhould  ever  confidcr  them 
without  difcovcriog  new  teaiitics  In  them.  It  is  there* 
foie  impoffible  he  fhould  copy  them  too  often,  accor- 
ding to  that  judicious  motto  placed  !.-y  Maratd  on  his 
print  called  Tir fhool.  This  truth  was  acknowdedged 
by  Kubens  himfelf ; for  though,  like  out  bred,  as  be 
was,  111  the  f<  ggy  ehaiate  of  the  Low  Countries,  he 
generally  painted  from  the  life;  in  Icnie  of  hia  works 
he  copied  the  ancients;  nay,  he  wrote  a treatife  on  the 
excellency  of  the  ancient  hatues,  and  on  the  duty  of  a 
painter  to  ftu  ’y  aud  imitate  them-  As  to  the  fatiiicat 
print,  or  latiiei  (afqu>nadc,  of  llie  great  Titicn,  iu 
which  he  has  reprefented  a parcel  of  young  monkeys 
aping  the  group  ot  Laocooii  and  his  fons;  be  iotcud* 
ed  nothing  more  by  it  than  to  iafh  the  duinefs  and  po- 
verty of  thofe  ariifis,  who  cannot  fo  much  as  draw  a 
Beure  without  having  a fUtuc  before  them  as  a mo- 
del. 

In  fad,  rcafon  requires,  that  an  ortifl  Hiould  be  fo 
much  ir.aUer  of  hi»  au,  as  fcldom  to  (land  in  need  of 
a paitcru.  To  what  other  purpofe  U he  to  fwcatand 
toil  from  his  Infancy,  and  fpend  fo  many  days  and 
nights  in  lludying  and  copying  the  befi  models;  cfpc* 
cially  the  Hneit  faces  of  antiquity,  which  we  are  11  IU 
poflclTcd  of ; fuch  as  the  two  NIobes,  o;other  and 
daughter;  the  Ariidr.c,  the  Aiexan.'er,  the  yrnrg 
Nero,  the  Silenus,  the  Nile:  and  likcwife  the  fined 
bgurcs  s for  indancr,  the  Apollo,  the  Giadiator,  tire 
\enus,  and  others;  all  which  (as  was  faid  of  IVtro 
Fcila),  he  ihotild  have,  as  it  were,  pcrfc^ly  by  heart  ^ 

With  a dock  of  exccUcnctes  like  thefe,  trcafuixd  up  in 
his  me.'sory,  he  tuay  cue  day  hope  to  produce  fbrnc- 

tLug 
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Sraarrj.  thirty orhii  own  without  « model}  fonn  t rlt^hl  judifc* 
» meat  of  thofe  naturJ  l)eautiee  which  fall  in  hii  wiyi 
and,  when  occafion  o(Feri,  avail  bimfelf  properly  of 
them. 

It  U very  injuiilciout  to  fend  boyi  to  an  academy  to 
draw  after  naked  fiji^ure*,  l>cfore  they  have  imbibed  a 
proper  relilh  for  l»ca«tiful  proporlioni,  and  have  been 
well  -rounded  in  the  true  principle*  of  (yrnmclry. 
They  fhotdd  firft  learn,  by  Hu!yin-  the  precious  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  to  improve  upon  life  ; and  difiem 
where  a natural  ti^tire  is  faulty  thrnu-h  flinhcf«io  the 
members,  or  clumlincfs  in  tlie  trunk,  or  in  any  other 
refpeA  ; fo  as  to  be  able  to  corre^  the  fa»iliy  p»rl, 
and  reduce  it  to  its  proper  bounds.  Painting,  in  this 
tranrh,  is,  like  medicine,  the  art  of  taking  away  and 
adding.  ' 

It  rnu!l  not,  however,  He  dinembled,  that  the  me- 
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fhinei  moft  in  the  fmaDell  fuhJeAa,  fo  the  energy  of  Imitation, 
art  {hints  moll  in  imitatiog  them.  • 

SfiCT.  IV,  0/  Imitation. 

Whem  you  confider  art  as  the  imitation  of  nature 
(fays  Mengs),  it  is  not  to  be  underllood  that  nature 
w’h.ch  is  the  oSjed,  is  more  perfed  than  art  which, 
imitates  it.  Nature,  it  is  confeOed,  offers  fome  views 
of  which  the  iiniiation  mufl  forever  remain  imprrfcft, 
as  in  the  mOance  of  the  claro^obfcuro ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  every  thing  relative  to  beauty  of  form, 
imitation  may  even  furpafi  nature.  Nature,  in  her 
prodiict’on*,  is  f'lbjcft  to  many  accideitts.  Art,  la- 
bouring  on  paffive  and  o'>edicnt  maicriaU,  renders  per- 
feCl  the  objeAs  of  its  creation,  choofes  every  thin^  in 
nature  the  moll  excellent,  and  coUedi  the  different 


thods  hitherto  laid  down  are  atten  led  with  foene  dan- 
ger : for  by  too  ihvilh  an  attention  to  flatues,  the 
young  painter  may  contrail  a hard  an!  dry  manner) 
an  1 by  iludytng  anatomies  too  fervilely,  a habit  of  re- 
prefenting  living  bodies  as  llrippe.l  of  their  fkin  : for, 
after  all,  there  is  nothing  but  what  U naturrd,  that, 
befides  a ceruiii  peculiar  grace  and  Itvelinefs,  poffeffes 
that  timnliciiy,  cafe,  and  foftncf#,  which  is  not  to  be 
rxpedlcd  in  the  works  of  art,  or  even  in  thofe  of  nature 
when  deprived  of  life.  Pouflin  htmfelf  has  now  aiKl 
then  given  into  one  of  thefc  extremes,  and  Michael 
Angelo  very  often  into  the  other:  but  from  this 
we  can  only  infer,  that  even  the  greatcll  men  arc 
not  infallible.  It  is,  in  fhort,  to  ( c conlidered  as 
one  inftance,  among  a thoufanj,  ot  the  lU  ufe  thofe 
are  wont  to  make  of  the  bed  things,  who  do  not  know 
bow  to  temper  and  qualify  them  properly  with  thor 
contraries. 

But  no  fuch  danger  can  arife  to  a young  painter 
from  confining  himfclf  for  a long  time  to  mere  dchgn, 
fu  as  not  to  attempt  colouring  till  .he  has  miJe  him- 
felf  mailer  of  that  branch.  If,  according  to  a great 
•PoiEn,  maftcr  *,  colours  in  painting  are  in  regard  to  the  eye 
>■)  hit /.//,  what  numbers  in  poetry  arc  in  regard  to  the  ear,  fo 
b;  BeJJoii.  ujjQy  cturms  to  allure  and  captivate  that  fenfe  ; may 
we  not  affirm,  that  dehgn  is  in  the  fame  sut  what  pro- 
priety of  language  is  in  writing,  and  aj>iil  utterance 
of  founds  in  mufic?  Whatever  fomc  people  raay  think, 
a pitlure  deiigned  according  to  the  rules  of  perfpeclive 
and  the  principles  of  suatomy,  will  ever  ix  bell  in 
higher  eitcem  by  gooil  judges,  th.m  a piclure  ill  dc- 
(igned,  let  it  be  ever  fo  well  coloured.  Hdoalhal 
Caracci  fet  fo  great  a value  upon  the  art  of  con- 
tour, that,  according  to  fome  erprcffiona  of  his  which 
have  reached  U5,  he  confidcred  almoil  every  thing  elfe 
as  nothing  in  comparifon  with  it.  And  this  his  ju  Ige- 
raent  may  be  juHified,  by  coohdermg,  that  nature, 
though  ihe  forms  men  of  various  colours  and  complec- 
tlont,  never  operates  in  the  motions  contrary  to  the 
mechanical  principles  of  anatomy,  nor,  in  exhibiting 
tbefe  motions  to  the  eye,  againtl  the  geometrical  laws 
of  perfpeclive  : a plain  proof,  that,  in  point  of  dchgn, 
no  milUke  is  to  be  deemed  trifling.  Hence  we  are  en- 
abled to  feet  all  the  weight  of  thofe  words  in  which 
Michael  Angelo,  after  he  coalldered  a pi^ure  drawn 
by  a prince  of  the  Venetian  fchuol,  adilreffed  Vafan  : 
**  What  a pity  It  is,*'  faid  he,  **thac  this  roan  did  not 
(a  out  by  ffudying  dcCgn  !**  Anhc  energy  of  nature. 


paits  and  the  different  l^auties  of  many  tndmdua!  into 
one  whole.  It  is  feldom  that  we  find  in  the  fame 
man  greatnefs  of  foul  and  the  due  proportions  of  bo- 
dy, vigour,  fuppleiief%  firmnefs,  and  agility,  joined  to- 
gether. Art  conllantly  icpreleots  what  is  rarely  or 
never  to  be  met  with  in  human  nature;  regularity  n 
the  outlines,  gr  tnJeur  in  the  forms,  grace  in  the  aiti- 
tiscliv,  beauty  in  the  members,  force  in  the  bread,  a/i- 
lity  in  the  lirobs,  addrefs  in  the  arms,  franknefs  in  the 
forehead,  fpirlt  in  the  eye%  and  affability  over  the 
whole  countenance.  I^ct  an  ariill  give  force  and  cx- 
preiUon  to  all  the  parts  of  his  fubjeft,  let  him  vary, 
this  force  and  cxpitlfioii  as  different  circunifliDccs 
m£kc  it  ncccffury,  and  he  will  foon  perceive  that  arc 
may  furpafs  nature.  But  although  this  be  granted, 
the  ariilt  is  not  to  imagine  that  art  is  aSual/j  arrived 
at  this  fupretr.c  degree  of  perfection,  and  can  proceed’ 

DO  farther.  1 he  modetna  feem  never  to  have  percei- 
ved the  Itacl  pointed  out  by  the  ancient  Greeks  : for, 
fince  the  revival  of  paitit  n.;,  the  true  an.l  the  agree- 
able, inftead  of  the  beautified,  have  been  the  o'^jeds 
cf  cultivation.  Still,  however,  imitation  is  the  fiilt 
part  of  the  arc  of  painting,  though  not  the  mod  ex- 
cellent or  beautiful.  It  is  a neceffary  ftep  in  the 
progTcfs  which  leads  forward  to  greater  peif^idion. 

A painter  ought  attentively  to  confiJer,  compare 
together,  and  weigh  in  the  balance  of  reafon  and  truth,- 
all  the  different  tiyles  of  the  great  mailers;  but  he 
ought  hkewife  carefully  to  guard  againll  too  great  a 
foudnehi  for  any  one  of  them  in  particulir  that  he 
may  think  proper  to  adopt  j otherwife,  to  ufc  the  ex- 
preifion  of  a firff  ratc  mailer  •,  infteaJ  of  the  child,  he*  Fijtri 
wouhl  become  the  grand  child  of  nature.  «« 

Bciides,  his  tmitaiion  mu  .l  be  of  generals,  and  not  of 
particulars.  Whatever  a young  painter’s  natural  dif- 
pofition  may  be,  whether  to  paint  boUHy  and  freely  like 
Tintoret  and  Rubens,  or  to  lai>Dur  his  works  like  Ti- 
tian or  Da  Vinci,  let  him  follow  it.  This  kind  ofimi- 
Ution  is  very  commendable.  It  is  thus  tliat  Dante, 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  carefully  avoided  adopting  the 
particular  exprcflions  of  Virgil,  endeavoured  to  feire 
hi-  bold  and  tree  manner,  an.l  at  hff  caught  from  him 
that  elegance  of  fiyU  which  ha»  done  him  fo  much/ 
honour. 

As  to  the  reft,  nothing  flimild  hinder  an  able  mailer 
from  making  ufe  now  and  then  of  any  antique,  or 
even  modern  figure,  which  he  may  find  his  account  in< 
employing.  Sauxio,  in  a Sf  Paul  ot  Lijleo,  fcriiplci 
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imitMKHi.  not  to  ivaii  biniftlf  of  an  ancient  fjcrifice  lo  KafTo-rc- 
' lifvo  ; nor  *1id  Bnonirroli  himfclf  difdain  to  ufe,  in  hii 
paintinj^s  of  the  Sextiae  chapel,  a Bgure  taken  from  that 
iameus  cornelian  whkh  tra!ition  tcIU  ua  he  wore  oa 
his  fingers,  and  which  was  lately  in  the  prifTcfllon  of  the 
mofl  Chriftian  king.  Men  like  thefe  avail  themrelvca 
of  the  produclionsof  othcrai.’i  fiich  a manner  as  toinake 
m i*ppiy  to  them,  what  La  Bruyerc  Caid  of  Defpreaux, 
that  one  wotiJd  imagine  the  thoughts  of  other  men  hai 
been  of  his  own  creation. 

In  general,  a painter  (houM  hare  hii  eye  conftantly 
* fixed  on  mturc.  that  inexhaufiihle  and  varied  fourcc  of 
every  kinJ  of  lieauty  ; anvl  fhiHild  ftudy  to  imitate  her 
in  her  moft  fingul.tr  cffcflt.  Ashcauty,  fcattered  over 
the  whole  univerfe,  Ihincs  brighter  in  fome  obje€ta  than 
in  others,  he  (hould  never  be  without  his  little  book 
and  crayon,  in  order  to  m ike  drawings  of  every  beau- 
tiful or  uncommon  obje^  that  may  happen  to  prefent 
itfelf ; an  1 take  iketches  of  every  fine  bufidlag,  every 
fituation,  every  effect  of  light,  every  flight  of  clouds, 
every  flow  of  drapery,  every  attitude,  every  exprellioii 
©f  the  paflions,  that  may  happen  to  ftrike  him.  He 
may  afterwards  employ  thefe  things  as  oecaflon  offer  ; 
an  t in  the  mean  time  wtlLhave  the  advantage  of  icqui* 
ring  a gran  ! tafle. 

It  is  by  carefully  (liidying  the  hefl  maflers,  and  imi- 
tating nature,  thst  a painter  arrives  at  the  flyleof  per- 
fe^ii'ii  which  the  Italians  call  ^ramh^  the  french 
it  Utit/  UmU  and  the  Englilh  <4/  grtai Jlytt. 

“ A m*nd  (fays  Sir  Joihus  Ryn'-.Us),  enriched  by 
an  aflemldage  of  all  the  treafurcs  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern art,  will  be  more  elevated  and  fruitful  in  refources 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  ideas  which  have  been 
carefully  colle^cd  and  thoroughly  dlgrftcd. 

“ The  additioa  of  other  mens  judgement  is  fo  far 
from  weakening,  as  is  the  opinion  of  many,  our  own, 
that  it  will  fafliion  aivl  confolidate  thofe  ideas  of  excel- 
lence which  lay  in  their  birth  feeble,  ill-fhaped,  and 
confjfrd  ^ but  which  are  finifhed  and  put  tn  order  by 
the  authority  and  practice  of  thofe,  whofc  works  may 
be  faid  to  have  been  confccmcd  by  having  flood  tl.e 
teft  of  ages. 

“ When  we  fpeak  of  tf»c  habitual  imitation  and 
continued  fludy  of  maftert,  tc  Is  not  to  be  undetflooJ 
that  1 advife  any  endeavour  to  copy  the  exa^  pe- 
culiar colour  and  romplsxion  of  another  man*s  mind  ; 
the  furcefs  of  fuch  an  attempt  mufl  always  be  like 
bis  who  imit4trs  exactly  the  atr,  manner,  and  geflures 
of  him  w'hom  he  admires.  His  model  may  be  excel- 
lent, but  he  himfelf  will  be  ridicnlout;  and  this  ridi- 
cule arifes  not  from  his  having  imitated,  but  from  his 
not  having  chofen  the  right  mode  of  imitation. 

” It  is  a nrcrflsiry  warrsnMhlc  pnde  to  difdain 
to  walk  fervilcly  behind  any  individual,  however  ele- 
vated Ills  rank.  The  true  and  liberal  ground  of  imi- 
tation is  an  open  field,  where,  though  he  who  pre- 
cedes has  had  the  advantage  of  flarting  before  yoo, 
yet  it  is  enough  to  purfue  his  coUrfe:  you  need  not 
treii!  in  kis  footfleps ; and  you  certainly  have  a right 
to  outUrtp  him  if  you  can. 

“ Nor,  w^illl  I rc'-ommend  ftuJyIng  the  art  from 
arltfts.  can  i be  fuppofH  to  mean  that  nature  is  to  be 
negleCdcd  : I take  this  fludy  tn  aid,  and  not  in  ex- 
clufiun  of  the  other.  Nature  is,  and  mail  be,  the  foun- 
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tain,  which  alone  is  ioeahauAible } and  from  which  all  Cotowifj^. 
cxctllencit#  muft  originally  flow.  a 

“ The  great  ufc  of  fludying  oor  predecefibrs  is  la 
open  the  mind,  to  fhorten  our  labour,  and  to  give  us 
the  rrfult  of  the  felcdion  made  by  thofe  great  minds 
of  x’hat  is  grand  or  b'sutiful  in  nature  : her  rich  (lorea 
are  all  fpread  out  before  us ; but  it  is  an  ait,  and  no 
eafy  art,  to  know  how  or  wh-H  to  cboofe,  and  how  to 
attain  andfecure  tbeoVjecI  of  our  choice. 

*'  Thus  the  higbcil  beauty  of  iorm  raufl  be  taken 
from  nature ; but  it  Is  an  art  of  lung  dedudion  and 
great  experience  to  know  bow  to  find  it.  I cannot 
avoid  mentioning  here  an  error  which  Uudeots  are  apt 
to  fall  into. 

**  lie  that  is  forming  himfelf  mufl  look  with  great 
caution  and  warinefs  on  fliofc  peculiarities  or  pro- 
minent parts  which  at  firil  farce  thcmfelves  on 
view,  and  are  the  murks,  or  what  ia  commonly  call- 
ed the  manner,  by  which  that  iudividuol  artifl  ia  di- 
flinguiihed. 

**  Peculiar  msrks  1 hoU  to  be  generally,  if  not  al- 
ways, defcAa,  however  diikculi  it  may  be  wholly  to 
cfcape  them. 

**  Pecnliaritica  in  the  works  of  art  ate  Uke  thofe  in 
the  human  figure;  it  ia  hy  them  that  «e  are  cogni- 
Z'lbte  and  diflinguilhed  one  from  another ; but  they 
arc  always  fo  many  blemilhes,  which,  however,  both 
in  the  one  cafe  and  in  the  other,  ceafe  to  appear  de- 
formiiies  to  thofe  who  have  them  continually  bcfoic 
their  eyes.  In  the  works  of  art,  even  the  moil  en- 
lightened mind,  when  waimod  by  beauties  of  the  high- 
efl  kind,  will  by  degteea  find  a repugruoce  within 
him  to  acknowledge  any  defects;  nay,  hU  eotbufislm 
will  carry  him  fo  far  at  to  transform  them  into  beauties 
and  okjir^s  of  imitation. 

“ It  mufl  be  acknowlnlgc.d,  ihil  a pectiliarity  of 
ftyle,  either  from  in  novelty,  or  by  feemtag  to  pro- 
ceed from  a peculiar  turn  ut  mind,  often  cfcapei  blame; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  fomt  times  flnkrng  and  plcafing  ; 
but  it  IS  vain  labour  to  endeavour  to  imiutc  it,  bccaufc 
novelty  and  peculiarity  being  its  only  merit,  w.^cn  it 
ceafes  to  be  new,  it  ceafes  to  have  value. 

**  A manner,  tlierefore,  being  a dcfecl,  an  1 every 
painter,  however  excellent,  having  a manner,  it  feema 
to  follow,  that  all  kinds  of  faults  as  wcU  as  beau- 
ties muy  be  learned  under  the  fan^on  of  the  greatefl 
authorities-** 

ScctV.  Of  Colouring. 

CotovaiKC,  though  a fubjecl  greatly  inferior  to 
mvny  others  which  the  painter  mufl  fludy,  is  yet  of 
fuificitnt  importnjwe  to  employ  a confiderable  ih.^re  of 
his  attention  ; and  to  excel  in  it,  he  mufl  be  will  ac- 
quainted with  that  part  of  optics  which  has  the  nature 
of  light  and  colours  for  its  Light,howcver  limplc 

and  uncompounded  it  may  appear,  is  ncrcrtheiela  m ide 
up,  as  it  were,  of  feveral  diiltn^  fubflanccrt  and  the 
number,  and  even  dofe,  of  tbtfc  ingredients,  has  been 
happily  difeovered  by  the  moderns.  Every  undi- 
vided ray,  let  it  be  ever  fo  fine,  is  a Utile  bundle  of 
rt'l,  orange,  yellow,  green,  a/ure,  indigo,  and  violet 
rays,  which,  while  comMned,  arc  not  to  be  diflinguiihed 
one  trom  aaotber,  and  form  that  kind  of  light  called 
8 ^ vh'tu  i 
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OJAuriflf.  To  tb«t  white  I*  not  li  co}oiir/<ryr,  na  the  Iram* 

*<i  Da  Vincif  (fo  far,  it  ferms,  the  precurfor  of  New- 
fxprefaly  affirmj,  but  an  afrrw!>hgc  of  colourf. 
thcfe  coioure,  which  compofc  li^ht,  although 
imtr.utablc  in  themfclvcs,  and  endued  with  various  qua* 
lilies,  continually,  howctcr,  feparating  from  each 
other  in  their  reflexion  from  and  paiTage  through 
other  fubftancea,  and  thus  become  manifeft  to  the  eye* 
Graft,  tor  caafrpic,  lefle^ta  only  green  ray-*,  or  rather 
reflets  green  rata  in  k'n'ater  number  than  it  dt^ithafe 
of  any  other  corour;  one  kind  of  wine  tranfmits  red 
rays,  and  another  yellowilh  rays:  and  from  this  kind 
of  ft  pArjtion  arifes  that  tariety  of  colours  with  which 
nature  h»a  diverllhed  her  various  produ^iuna.  Man, 
too,  has  contrived  to  feparate  the  rays  of  light  by  ma- 
king a poriion.of  the  fun*t  beams  pafs  through  a 
glals  prifm  ; for  nftcr  palling  through  it,  tliey  appear 
divided  into  fewen  pure  and  primitive  colours,  placed 
in  fucccfllon  one  by  the  other,  like  fontany  colours  on 
a painter’s  p«Utt. 

No»’,  though  Titian,  Corregio,  and  Vandyke,  have 
been  cxcclh  nt  colourliU,  without  knowing  any  thing 
of  tltcfc  phylical  fiiUletlss,  that  is  no  rcafon  why 
othera  (hould  ncglcft  them.  For  it  cannot  but  be  of 
great  fcrvice  to  a painter  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  what  he  is  to  imitate,  and  of  thofe  colours 
with  which  he  is  to  give  life  and  perfe^ion  to  his  de« 
figns;  not  to  fpeak  of  the  pleafure  thene  is  in  being  able 
to  account  ttulyand  folidly  for  the  various  eftcfls  and 
appearances  of  light.  From  a due  tempering,  for  ex* 
an<ph , and  degrading,  of  the  tints  in  a pidlure  } from 
making  colours  partake  of  nch  other,  according  to  the 
U'dcctioo  of  light  from  one  objrfl  to  another;  there 
aiifes,  in  fome  mcafurr,  that  fublime  harmony  which 
may  lie  confldcrcd  as  the  true  mufic  of  the  eye.  And 
this  harmony  has  us  foundation  in  the  genuine  prin- 
ciples of  optica.  Now  this  could  not  happen  in  the 
fy  tlcii)  of  thofe  philofophers,  who  held,  that  colours  did 
nut  originally  cxill  in  light,  but  were,  on  the  contra- 
ry, nothing  elfe  than  fo  many  modifications  which  it  un> 
driwent  in  being  reflectcil  from  other  fubOances,  or  in 
paili  ng  through  them;  tKusfubjed  to  alterations  with- 
out end,  and  every  mooient  liable  to  pehlh.  Were  that 
the  cafe,  bodiea  could  no  more  itceive  any  huci  one 
from  another,  nor  this  body  partake  of  the  colour  of 
that,  than  fcarlet,  for  example ; 1>ecaufe  it  has  the 
power  of  changintr  into  red  all  the  rays  of  the  fun  or 
0(>  which  iromcdi.ttcly  fall  upon  it,  has  the  powei  of 
changing  into  red  iill  the  other  rayi  reflected  to  it  from 
a blue  or  any  other  colour  in  ita  neighbourhood. 
Whereas,  allowing  that  colours  are  in  their  own  nature 
immutable  one  mtu  anoti.er,  and  that  every  body  re- 
fleCla,  more  or  Icfs,  cvciy  fort  of  coloured  rays,  though 
liiufe  rays  In  the  greaieil  number  which  arc  of  the  co 
lour  it  exhibits,  there  mMil  neceffurily  arifr,  in  colours 
placed  near  one  another,  certain  particular  hues  or 
temperaments  of  colour  t nay,  this  influence  of  one  co- 
lour upon  another  may  be  fo  far  traced,  that  three  or 
four  bodies  of  diflerent  colours,  and  likewife  the  in- 
tcofcDcfs  of  Uie  light  falling  upon  each,  being  afligii- 
cd,  wc  may  caiily  determine  in  what  fituatiunt  and 
how  much  they  would  tinge  mcli  other.  We  may 
thus,  too,  by  the  fame  principle  of  optics,  account  for 
fcvcral  other  things  prai^ifed  by  painters;  infomuch 
that  a perfon,  who  has  caicfuUy  obferved  nacuial  cf- 
V01..XIII.  Fart  II. 
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fcfls  with  an  eye  direftej  by  fj|i<l  learning,  /hall  be  Colonriiu-. 
able  to  form  general  rules,  wlierc  another  can  only  ''  * 

dillinguifh  particular  cafe*. 

But  after  all,  tlie  pictures  of  the  hctl  cotourifla  are, 
it  is  univarfalfy  allowcil,  the  hooks  in  whi.h  a young 
painter  mu(t  chiefly  look  for  the  rules  of  cuHuring  ; 
that  is,  of  that  branch  of  painting  which  contributes  fo 
nu  .h  to  exprefi  the  heaoty  of  objects,  and  is  fu  rrqui- 
fite  to  reprrfcnt  them  as  w hat  they  really  are,  Gior- 
gio and  Titian  feem  to  have  difc<»vcrcd  circumflf.ncei 
in  nature  vihich  othew  have  entirely  overlooker!;  and 
the  lafl  in  particular  h^s  been  happy  enough  toexprefs 
them  with  a pencil  as  ddicate  as  bis  eye  was  qiiu  k arid 
piercin;;.  In  his  woiks  wc  behold  that  fwettnefs  of 
colouring  which  is  produced  by  union  ; that  beauty 
which  i»  coDfiUcr.t  with  truth;  and  ail  the  inferfih!!* 
iranTmutatious,  all  the  foft  tranfltions,  in  a worth  all 
the  pleading  motlulations,  of  tints  a:id  colmira.  When 
a yuun^  painter  has,  by  clnfc  application,  acquired 
from  Titian,  whom  l>e  can  never  fufficienily  dwell  up. 
on,  thnt  art  whicli,  of  all  painters,  he  has  bell  contri- 
vvd  to  hide,  he  would  do  well  to  turn  to  Badano  and 
Paolo,  on  account  of  the  beauty,  boldnt  fs,  and  ele- 
gance of  their  touches.  That  richnefs,  roftnefs,  and 
frtflinefs  of  cclouring,  for  which  the  l.ombard  fchool 
18  fo  julUy  cried  up,  may  likewife  Sf  of  great  fcrvice 
to  him.  Nor  wiil  he  reap  lefs  btncflt  by  Undying  the 
principh's  and  practice  of  the  FUmifh  fchool ; which, 
chiefly  by  means  of  her  vaniilhcs,  has  contrived  to  give 
a mod  enchanting  luilre  and  tranfparcncy  to  her  co- 
lours. 

But  whatever  pf^lures  a youngs  painter  may  choofc 
to  fludy  the  art  of  colouring  upon,  he  mufl  take  great 
care  that  they  are  well  preferv^.  7’)ierc  are  very  few 
pieces  which  have  not  fuflerrd  more  or  lefs  by  the 
length,  not  to  foy  the  injuries,  of  time  ; .and  perhaps 
that  preejous  patina,  which  years  alone  can  impart  to 
paintings,  is  in  fome  meufure  akin  to  that  other  kind 
which  ages  ahinc  impart  to  medals;  inafmuch  as,  by 
giving  teilimony  to  their  antiquity,  it  renders  them 
pro^iortioaahly  beautiful  in  the  fipcrtiitious eyesof the 
learned-  It  mufl  indeed  he  allowed,  that  if,  on  the 
one  hand,  this  patina  beftows,  as  it  really  docs,  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  harmony  upon  the  colours  of  a 
pi61ure,  and  detiroys,  or  at  Icall  greatly  Icflcna,  their 
original  rawr.efs,  it,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  im- 
pairs the  tTcfhncffi  and  life  of  them.  A piece  feen  ma- 
ny years  after  it  has  been  painted,  appears  much  as  it 
would  do,  immediately  alter  painting,  behind  a dull 
glafs.  It  is  no  idle  opinion,  th  it  P lolo  Vrronefe,  at- 
tentive above  all  tilings  to  the  beauty  of  his  colours, 
and  what  sa  called  lelt  entirely  to  time  the  care 

of  harmoniaiiig  them  pcrfedly,  and  we  may  fay) 
mellowing  them.  But  moll  of  the  old  mailers  took  that 
talk  upon  themfclvo;;  and  never  expofed  their  worka 
to  the  eyes  of  the  public,  until  they  had  rip:ncd  and 
finilhed  them  with  their  own  hands.  And  who  can  fay 
whether  the  Chri^  of  Moneta,  or  the  Nati^ify  of  BafTano, 
have  been  more  improved  or  injured  (if  we  may  fo 
fpeak)  by  the  toucblngiand  retouchings  of  time,  in 
the  courfe  of  more  than  two  centuries  f It  it  indeed 
irepofnivlc  to  be  determined.  But  the  fludious  pupil 
may  make  bimlclf  ample  amends  for  any  injuries  which 
hit  originals  may  have  received  from  the  haruls  of  time, 
by  turning  to  truth,  and  to  Nature  which  never  grows 
4 I olJ, 
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Cokttrirtf.  old,  but  contlantJf  rfUict  Its^rimitiTC  ftovs’cr  of  youth, 
' *tui  wai  itfclf  ihc  inodtl  of  the  troddi  befort  hi»A.  A» 
ibon,  therefore,  as  a youngs  painter  hna  laid  n proper 
found jttoQ  for  froed  colouiing,  by  ftudying  the  bctl 
nidcrs,  be  fhould  turn  ali  hts  thoughts  to  truth  and 
nature.  And  it  would  perhaps  be  well  worth  while  to 
have,  in  the  academies  of  pjiotiag,  models  for  colour* 
ifig  .!•  wdl  as  dcfigning ; that  a«  from  the  one  the  pu^* 
pdi  learn  to  give  their  doe  proportion  to  the  fevcral 
members  eovd  mufJes,  they  may  leara  from  the  other 
to  m'nkc  their  canntions  rich  &ndwT.nn,  and  faithfully 
copy  the  diiTerent  local  hues  which  appear  quite  dii- 
tinct  in  the  different  parts  of  a fine  body.  To  illufirate 
fliil  farther  the  uf:  of  fuch  a model,  kt  ns  fuppofe  it 
placed  In  differria  lights;  now  in  that  of  the  fun,  now 
rn  tl  at  of  the  (ky,  and  now  again  in  th«t  of  a lamp  or 
candle  ; one  liu-e  pbeed  in  the  (hadr,  and  another  in 
a nileded  light.  Hence  the  pupil  may  learn  til  the 
difTerer.t  cfTvAsof  the  completHon  in  ditferent  cwcuni* 
Itance^,  whether  the  livid,  the  lucid,  or  trtnfparant ; 
and,  above  all,  that  variety  of  tints  and  half  tints,  oc- 
cafiemd  in  the  colmir  of  the  fkin  by  the  epidermis  ha* 
ving  the  bones  immediately  an  Ur  it  in  fome  places, 
and  in  others  a greater  or  left  number  of  blood*vefTcls 
or  quaiitily  of  fat.  An  artifi  who  had  long  Hodied 
fccli  a model,  would  run  no  rific  of  degrading  the  Keeu« 
ties  of  nature  by  any  partu-iilMity  cf  Itj  le,  or  of  giving 
loto  tb:t  prepoHerous  fulneCi  and  Horidrwfs  of  colour 
which  iii  at  prefent  fo  much  the  taOe.  He  would  not 
feed  h's  figtirei  with  rofer,  as  an  ancicr.t  p.^inter  of 
Greece  fKre.vdly  capreCed  it,  but  with  goo<l  berf;  a 
dial,  difference,  which  the  learned  eye  of  a modern  writer 
could  perceive  between  the  colouring  of  Baroeci  and 
that  of  Titian.  To  praAife  in  that  manner,  is,  ac- 
cording to  a great  maffer,  no  better  than  inuring  one’s 
ielf  to  the  coirmiflioD  of  blunders.  What  ftatues  are 
in  deftgn,  nature  is  in  colouring ; the  fountsio-head  of 
that  perfefbion  to  which  every  artlft,  ambitious  to  ex- 
cel, ihduld  conffantly  afptre : and  accordingly  the  Fte* 
ntifh  painters,  in  confequence  of  their  aiming  folely  to 
copy  nature,  are  in  co'ouring  as  excellent  as  they  are 
wont  to  be  aukwtrd  in  dcfigning.  The  beff  model 
for  the  tone  of  colours  and  degradation  of  fhades 
is  fuinilbed  by  mesns  of  the  emmer^-okjoura.  See 
Diorraicsy  Scfl.  6lhind  9th. 


Sect.  VI.  Of  Drapery. 

Dsarf  AY  is  one  of  the  mod  important  branches  of 
the  whole  ait,  and  accordingly  demands  the  greatefi  at- 
tention and  ffudji  It  fcldom  happens  that  a painter 
has  nothing  tut  nikcil  figures  to  reprefent  t nay,  his 
fubjefts  generally  conbfi  of  figures  clothed  from  head 
to  foot.  Now  the  flowing  of  the  folds  in  every  gar- 
ment depends  chiefly  upon  the  relief  of  the  p&rts  that 
lie  under  it.  A certain  author,  we  for/et  his  name, 
ubferves,  that  as  the  inrquaiitics  of  a fnvtpce  are  dtf- 
covrrablc  by  the  inequidities  is  the  water  that  runs  over 
it,  fo  the  pofture  and  fhape  of  the  memhers  muff  be 
difctrnible  by  the  folda  of  the  garment  |hat  covers 
them-  Theft  idle  windings  and  gatherings,  with 
which  fome  painters  have  affeded  to  cover  their  figures, 
make  the  clothes  made  up  of  them  look  as  if  the  body 
had  fled  from  under  them,  and  left  nothing  in  its  place 
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bat  a heap  of  empty  bubbles,  fit  emSl<mis  of  the  brain  Drsje’v. 
that  con- eived  them.  As  fiom  the  trunk  of  a tree  ''  ' 
there  ifl’jc  here  and  there  boughs  of  various  forms,  fo 
from  one  miffrefs-fold  there  aU-ays  flow  many  leffer 
ones : and  as  it  is  on  the  quality  of  tiie  tree  that  the 
elegance,  compaclnefs,  or  opennefs  of  its  branches 
chiefly  depends  ; it  is,  in  like  manner,  I;y  the  quality 
of  the  ffutf  of  which  a garment  is  made,  thnt  the  n«m* 
ber,  order,  and  fixe  of  ita  folda  muff  be  deteimined. 

To  furo  up  all  in  two  words,  the  drapery  ought  to  be 
nsiuml  and  eafy,  fo  aa  to  ihow  what  fluff  it  ia.  and 
what  parts  it  covers.  It  ought,  as  a ceruin  author 
exprefles  it,  to  cover  the  body,  as  it  were  merely  to 
ihow  it. 

It  was  formerly  the  cuftom  with  Tome  of  our  maftera 
to  drr.w  all  thew  figures  naked,  and  then  drape  them; 
from  the  ftme  principle  that  they  firft  drew  the  Ikele* 
tons  of  their  figures,  r.nd  afterwards  covered  them  sritit 
mnfclcs.  And  it  was  by  proceeding  in  this  manner 
chat  they  attained  to  fuch  a degree  of  truth  in  ezpref* 
fing  the  folds  of  their  dra|>cry,  and  the  joints  and  di« 
rrttion  of  the  princip  al  mcml*cr8  that  lay  under  it,  (b 
as  to  exhibit  in  a mod  finking  manner  the  attitude  of 
the  perfen  to  whom  they  belonged.  That  the  ancient 
fculptors  clothed  their  ffstues  with  equal  truth  and 
grace,  appears  from  many  of  them  that  arc  ftill  in  be- 
ing; pertibularly  a Flora  lately  dug  up  in  Rome,  whofe 
drapery  is  executed  with  fo  much  judgment,  and  in  fo 
grand  and  rich  a ffyle,  that  it  may  vie  with  the  fineft 
of  their  nsked  ftatues,  cvrn  with  the  Venus  of  Mr.licis. 

The  ftatues  of  the  aoi  irnts  had  fo  much  beauty  wh^ 
naked,  that  they  rxtained  a yreat  deal  when  clothed. 

But  here  rt  muff  he  confidered,  that  it  was  ufual  with 
them  to  fuppofe  their  originals  clothcd^with  wet  gar- 
ments, and  of  an  rxiremc  finenefik  aaJ  deircacy,  that, 
by  lying  clofe  to  the  parts,  and  in  a iranoer  clinging 
to  them,  they  might  the  better  fhow  what  thefe  parts 
were.  For  this  leafon  a painter  is  not  to  confine  him-  1 
felf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  anc>eot  ftatues,  left  he  fhoukl 
contrail  a dry  ftyle,  and  even  fall  into  the  fame  faults 
with  fome  great  mailers  who,  accuftomed  to  drape  with 
fuch  light  nttffi  as  fit  clofe  to  the  body,  hnve  after* 

.wards  msdr  the  cosrfcft  lie  irt  the  Cane  mannrr,  fo 
plainly  to  exhibit  the  mufcles  underneath  them.  It  is 
therefore  proper  to  ftudy  nature  berfcH,  and  thofe  mo- 
dern  oiafters  who  have  come  neareft  to  her  in  this 
branch  ; fuch  as  Paolo  Verorsefr,  .*^  ndtva  del  Sarto, 
l^ubens,  and  above  all,  Guido  Reni.  The  fl  iw  of 
their  drapery  is  fofi  and  gentle  ; and  the  gatherings 
and  plaits  are  fo  contrived,  as  not  only  not  to  hide  the 
body,  but  In  add  grace  and  dignity  to  it.  Their  goM, 

Aik,  and  woollen  Huffs,  are  fo  diftraguiihable  one  front 
another,  by  the  quality  of  their  fevcral  luftres,  aul  the 
peculiar  light  and  (hade  belonging  to  each,  1 ut  above 
all  by  the  form  and  flow  of  their  folds,  that  the 
an«l  fex  of  their  figures  are  hardly  more  difeoveraMe 
by  their  facet.  Albert  Durer  Is  another  great  mafter 
in  this  branch,  infomuch  that  Gnkio  himfelf  was  not 
aihamed  to  ftudy  him.  There  arc  ftill  extant  feveral 
drawinga  made  with  tke  pen  by  this  greit  man,  in 
which  he  has  copied  whole  figures  fmm  Albert,  sod 
fcruyuloufly  retained  the  flow  of  bis  drapery  as  fir  as 
kis  own  peculiar  ftyle.  lefs  harih  and  fharp,  but  more 
eafy  and  graccful»  would  allow.  It  may  be  faid  that 

he. 
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he  nmAe  t%e  &me  ufe  Albert  that  ottr  wri* 

» tcTs  9U^ht  to  make  of  the  heft  authortof  the  15th  cen- 
tury. 

To  drape  a figttrcvcll,  It  is  neccAfary  that  the  folds 
be  iftrge  atid  frvv  in  num!)er(  becanfe  Isrge  folds  pro- 
duce griat  mafTv'i  of  light  and  (hadov,  while  ftniU 
ones  rnidlip.y  the  objcdi  of  vtew  aud  diltraA  the  at* 
kention.  fiut  if  the  char^tier  of  the  drapery  or  ktod 
of  rtuff  mjuirc  fmall  foldi,  they  IhoulJ  at  Icaft  be  dif- 
tnbt)t;d  in  groups  tn  fuch  a manner  that  a great 
number  of  fmall  fol  Is  fhall  be  fubordtnate  to  ad  equal 
■ub  formed  by  a principal  fold. 

It  is  allb  proper  to  obferre,  thrt  the  colour  of  the 
drapery  contributes  to  the  harmony  of  the  srbolr,  and 
pr.>locc»  cfft-fti  which  the  dam  obCruro  cannot  do 
•lone.  At  the  fame  timV)  the  principles  of  tha  claro- 
obfeuro  (hoiiid  preh  le  over,  or  at  Icall  regulate,  the 
art  of  drap.ry.  If  the  folds  of  thb  ftuff  which  cover 
tlie  meru'.iers  nepofed  to  tlte  light  are  too  ilrongly 
fluK'cd.  they  wtU  appesr  to  enter  ieto  the  members, 
ani  cut  them. 

Dr'pcry  rorrtri^utes  tnthe  life,  to  the  chsrafter,  to 
the  cx*  relhon  ot  the  figures,  pnurided  all  the  move- 
tnents  c>f  the  idds  announce  the  lively  or  more  tran* 
quil  movement  of  thofe  figures.  The  colour,  and  the 
kind  of  Auff,  concur  alfo  to  promote  the  general  cx- 
prrffion  ; brilliant  or  fine  drapery  cannot  l>e  properly 
«nir>>duocd  in  a mournful  fubjed«  nor  the  oppofite  in 
a gay  one. 

The  drapeiy  mufi  alfo  cyrcc  with  the  age  and  ch^ 
ya^er  cf  the  figures  t And  if  nature  in  any  infiance  is 
foiml  to  contradidl  thofe  principles  It  is  becaule  they 
rchte  to  the  ideal  of  the  art : and  it  is  this  ideal  which 
carries  it  to  the  gr^atefi  perfeftion. 

Great  attention  is  alfo  necdTary  to  the  ficuation  in 
which  tlie  fi.'utes  are  placed,  and  the  actions  altout 
which  they  are  Unployefi.  7f  they  arc  in  the  ad  of 
afeending,  a column  of  afr  weir^hs  down  the  drapery  •, 
i*,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  defeending,  the  drapery 
is  fupporied  and  fpread  out.  'Plie  fokls  pisced  on 
rvery  memlier,  and  the  general  play  of  the  drapery, 
fhould  indicate  whether  the  figure  is  in  action  or  about 
to  he  foi  whether  a^ion  be  beginning  or  endings  and 
whether  it  he  flow,  or  quick,  or  violent.  All  thiris 
•greeable  to  natures  but  it  alfo  jwrrakes  of  the  ideal, 
finer  nature  never  can  be  copied  in  fuch  fladtu  jtinc 
tuatioof.  The  practice  of  the  Roman  fehoots,  firft  to 
draw  after  nature,  and  then  to  paint  after  the  drawing, 
cannot  be  adopted  ty  colourtfisi  becaiife  nature,  Bc* 
cording  to^be  kind  ^ the  Auffa,  produces  tones  and 
lighti  which  give  more  perfeAiott  and  truth  to  the 
Work.  Meittwhik  Raphael,  who  fbllcrwed  this  prac- 
tice, enjoys  the  firfi  reputation  for  giving  play  to  his 
drapery,  and  difpofing  the  foldvin  the  belt  order.  In 
this  part  be  has  even  attained  the  height  of  ideal  beau- 
ty. He  is  the  greateA  puinter  of  drapery,  as  the  Ve* 
tactiana  ire  the  gretteA  in  painting  ftuffa. 

Raphael,  fays  Mengs,  imitated  at  firft  his  maAer 
Peragio*a  manner  of  drapery  t and  he  brought  this 
tnatmer  to  perfeditem,  by  fiudying  the  works  of  Ma- 
faccio  and  of  Bsrtbolemew  : hut  he  departed  en- 
tirely from  the  taftc  of  the  fchool  in  which  he  was 
educated  when  he  had  feen  the  works  of  the  ancieUU. 
It  was  the  bafTo-rtHevo  of  antiquity  which  pointed  oot 
to  him  the  true  flowing  of  drapery)  and  be  was  not 
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backward  to  introduce  it.  Hf  dliootefrd,  by  attend-  Dnpen.^ 
ing  to  the  principleii  of  the  ancients,  that  the  ft.-'kcd  is'*  * ‘ * 
the  principal  part ; that  drapery  is  to  he  regarded  al- 
together as  an  accefioty,  and  that  it  is  intended  to 
cover,  oot  to  conceal } thit  it  is  employed  from  nc- 
eefiiiy,  not  caprice  ; that  or  coiiTequence  the  clothes 
flwuUl  not  bc  lo  narrow  as  to  conAraln  the  raemberv, 
nor  fo  ample  as  to  cmlrafTafs  them  ; hnt  that  the  ar- 
tfll  fhoulJ  adapt  them  to  the  i'ue  and  attitude  of  the 
figures  intended  to  wear  them. 

He  underlloo  ! that  the  great  foivis  fhould  he  placed 
at  the  Urge  pbces  of  the  b^y  t and  where  the  nature 
of  the  dr.-.pery  required  fmaU  fol'ls,  that  it  was  nreef- 
fary  to  give  them  a projecUon,  which  indicates  a fub- 
ordination  to  the  principal  parts. 

He  made  his  ample  draperies  without  ufelefs  foldsf 
and  with  bendings  at  the  articulations.  It  was  the  form 
of  the  naked  figure  which  pointed  out  lo  him  the  fontt 
of  hts  folds,  and  on  the  great  mufLies  he  formed  great 
mafTcs.  When  any  part  required  to  le  fo-^lhorlened, 

Ue  covered  it  with  the  fame  number  pf  folds  as  if  it  had 
been  firaight ; but  then  he  crowded  them  in  proper* 
tion  to  the  forefhortening. 

He  frequently  difcovcivd  the  border  of  his  drapery, 
to  fhuw  that  his  figures  wete  not  dreffed  in  a Ample 
fack.  The  form  of  the  principal  parts,  and  the  fpe- 
cific  weight  of  the  Mir,  were  always  the  caufes  of  his 
foi  ls.  It  was  eafy  to  dlfcover  in  his  works,  by  the 
folds  of  his  drapery,  rhe  attitude  of  the  figure  prtvtoni 
to  the  one  in  which  it  was  placed;  and  whether,  for 
example,  the  arm  was  extended  nr  otheTwife,  immedi- 
ately before  the  a^ion.  'i'his  wafc  tn  exprelflon  which 
he  had  carefuly  iiudisd  on  ill  occafions,  becaufe  he 
fonnd  it  in  nature. 

When  the  drapery  was  to  cover  the  leg  or  arm  but 
half,  or  in  an  impcitcat  manner,  he  made  it  cut  ob* 
llquely  the  member  which  was  partly  to  be  covered. 

Hts  fnUa  were  of  a triangular  form.  The  reafon  of 
this  form  ft  in  nature  : for  all  drapery  hat  a ceudency 
to  eol.'irge  itfelf  and  be  extended  ; and  at  at  the  fame 
time  its  own  weight  obliges  It  to  fall  back  on  Itfelf,  it 
is  naturally  formed  into  triangles. 

He  knew  perfectly,  that  the  mo>'ements  of  the  body 
and  of  its  members  r.re  the  caufes  Of  the  adlual  fitua* 
lion  of  drapery,  and  of  the  forosatioo  of  Its  folds.  All 
his  praAice  is  nothing  etfe  hut  the  unfolding  and  dc- 
mr/nfir;Hting  of  this  theory ; and  drapery  executed  t* 
any  other  manner  muft  be  in  a falfe  and  vicious  tafte. 

Sect.  VII.  Of  Landjeape  and  ArchiteSlure. 

Whin  our  young  painter  has  made  a fuificient  pro* 
grefs  in  thofe  principal  branches  of  bis  art,  the  defign- 
ing,  perfpeilive,  colouring,  and  drapery  of  human  fi* 
gures)  he  Ihould  turn  his  thoughts  to  laddfcapc  and  ar- 
chitefturet  for,  by  Amlyiogt^m,  he  will  render  him- 
felf  univerfal,  and  qualified  to  undertake  any  fubjedi  s 
fo  as  not  to  refecnble  certain  Uterati,  who,  ikou^b 
great  maAers  in  feme  arsiclct)  are  mere  childrea  m 
every  thing  elfe. 

The  moA  eminent  Undfeape-paiDters  are  Pouffia, 
Lorenefe.  and  Titian. 

PouAtn  was  remarkable  for  his  great  diligence.  Hit 
pieces  are  quite  exotic  aad  uncommon  ; being  fet  oflT 
with  bvildinp  in  a beautiful  but  finguiar  flyle;  and 
4X1  with 
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L^ndfca^  with  learned  epifodciy  fneh  »s  poeU  reciting  their  Tcrfei 
wood^,  and  youthi  cxcrcifmjf  themfelvei  in  the 
fevcrul  ^ryitinaflic  gjowa  of  antiquity  ; by  which  it 
plainly  appears,  that  he  was  more  indebted  for  hit  fub« 
Je^s  to  the  defcnptiotii  of  Paufauiaa  than  to  nature 
STid  truth. 

Loreoefe  applied  him£Hf  chiefly  to  expreft  tlie  ea> 
rious  phruomena  of  hght,  elfpreiaUy  thofc  perceivable 
in  the  heavens.  And.  thanks  to  the  happy  climate  cf 
Komci  where  he  fludied  and  extreifed  hii  talents,  he 
has  left  us  thcbrighfcll  ikies,  and  thericlieil  and  moil 
glorioufly  cloud-tipt  horizons,  that  can  le  wilKoncei* 
ved.  Nay,  the  fun  himfclt,  which,  like  the  Almighty, 
enn  He  reprifented  rmrcly  by  his  effe^,  has  fcarce 
efcaped  hi»  daring  and  ambitious  pencil. 

'i  itian,  the  great  conlidcntof  nature,  i«  the  Homer 
of  landfcape.  His  fceiici  have  fo  much  truth,  fo  much 
variety,  and  fuch  a bloom  in  them,  that  it  is  impolBhle 
to  behold  them,  without  wiihing,  as  if  theV  were  teal, 
to  mike  an  excurfion  into  them.  And  perhaps  the 
fineif  iandfeape  that  ever  iflued  from  mortal  hands,  is 
the  back  ground  of  his  Martyrdom  of  St  Petrr  ,•  where 
by  the  dificmice  between  the  bodies  and  the  leaves  of 
his  trees,  and  the  difpofition  of  their  branches,  one  im* 
mediately  difeovers  the  difference  between  the  trees 
ihemfeKes;  where  ihcdifTercm  foils  are  fo  well  expref. 
fed,  and  fo  exqvufitely  clothed  with  their  prop'cr  plants, 
that  a botanifi  has  much  ado  to  keep  his  hands  from 
them.  See  Part  II-  Sc^.  ii. 

Pado  Veronefe  is  in  architedure  wbat  Titian  it  in 
laodfeape.  I'o  excel  in  landfcape,  we  mull,  above  all 
things,  fludy  nature.  To  excel  in  archilcdure,  we  muft 
chiefly  regard  the  flnefl  works  of  art;  fuch  as  (he  fronts 
of  ancient  edifices,  and  the  fabrics  of  ihofe  moderns 
who  have  bell  Hudied  and  befl  copied  antiquity.  Next 
to  Bruncilcfchi  and  Alberti,  who  were  the  hrft  levivera 
of  archiu-Aurc,  came  Bramante,  Giulio  Romano,  San- 
(luvino,  Sanmicheli,  and  lalUy  P-dladio,  whofr  works 
(he  young  painter  fhouM  aliove  all  the  rdf  diligently 
ifudy  and  imprint  deeply  ou  his  n.ind.  Nor  is  V’ignola 
to  be  forgot  t for  fome  think  he  was  a more  fcrupulous 
copier  of  antiquity,  and  more  exad,  than  PulUdio  him- 
felf,  iofomuch  tb;  t moil  people  coofidcr  him  as  the  firff 
archite^  among  the  moderns.  For  our  part,  to  fpcak 
of  him,  not  as  frmc,  but  as  truth  feems  to  require,  we 
cannot  help  tbinkinir,  that  rather  thm  bie  <k  through 
the  generality  of  (he  rules  contrived  hy  him  to  fadli* 
tatc  practice,  he  has  in  fome  inffances  devi>'.ted  from 
the  muff  beautiful  proportions  of  the  antique,  and  is 
rather  barren  in  the  diUribution  and  difpoOtioo  of  cer- 
tain memhers  Moreover,  the  extraordiiMry  height  of 
his  pedetfmlft  and  comicer-  binders  the  column  from 
Aiowing  in  the  orilcrs  defigncd  and  empK-yed  hy  him, 
as  it  dries  ill  chofc  of  P..Uadio.  Among  if  that  great 
variety  of  propot  lions  to  be  met  witb  in  aocimt  ruins, 
Palladio  has  been  extremely  happy  in  choofing  the  bell 
His  profiles  arc  well  contrailcd,  yet  rafy..  Ail  the  parts 
of  his  buildings  hang  well  together.  Gnndeur,  tie 
gance,  and  beauty,  walk  band  in  hand  lo  them.  In 
fhorl,  (be  very  blemilhes  of  PJhidio,  who  was  no  flave 
to  convenicncy,  and  fomelimes  perhsps  was  tooprnfiifc 
in  bis  decorations,  are  pi^urdque.  And  we  may  rca- 
fonably  believe,  that  it  was  by  following  fo  great  a 
mailer,  whofe  works  he  had  contiinu>l!y  before  his  eyes, 
that  Paolo  Vcioacfc  formed  that  fine  aod  maitcrly  taUc 
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which  enabled  kirn  to  embcHilh  hii  compofitioos  tritb  Exv^eflla 
fuch  beautiful  llruAures.  ofrhs 

The  ftudy  of  architeiflure  cannot  fail,  in  another. 
refpeii,  of  being  very  nfeful  to  the  young  pamter,  in- 
afmuch  as  it  will  bring  him  acquainted  with  tlie  form 
of  the  temples,  thermc,  bafilics,  theatres,  and  other 
buildings  of  the  Greeks  and  R(»mans.  Befidni,  from 
the  baffn-rclievos  with  which  it  wi-s  cuftotnary  to  ailorn 
thefe  buildings,  he  may  gather,  witii  equal  delight  and 
profit,  the  nature  of  their  facrifiers,  arms,  miltcary  en- 
fign,  and  drefs.  The  fludy  of  lamifcape,  too,  will 
render  familiar  to  him  the  form  of  the  various  plnat* 
peculiar  to  each  foil  and  climate,  and  fuch  other  things 
as  ferve  to  chariiClrnie  the  diifvTent  regions  of  the 
earth.  'I'hus  by  degree  he  will  icam  what  we  call  m- 
y/ione.  one  of  the  chtef  rcquifiies  in  a painter;  fince  by 
means  of  it  he  may  exprefs  with  great  prcciriua  the 
time  and  place  in  which  his  fccncs  arc  laid. 

Sect,  VIII.  Of  the  ExfrrJJicn  (f  the  Pajfions. 

That  language  which  above  all  others  a painter 
IhouM  carefully  endeavour  to  learn,  aod  from  nature 
herfelf,  is  the  language  of  the  paflioni.  Without  it 
the  fincU  works  mull  appear  lifelefs  and  inanimate.  It 
is  not  enough  for  a painter  to  be  able  to  delineate  the 
mutt  exquifitc  fornif,  give  them  theniotl  graceful  atti- 
tudes, and  compufe  tliem  well  together ; it  is  nut  c- 
nnugh  to  diefs  them  out  with  propriety,  and  in  the 
mod  beautiful  colours ; it  is  not  enough,  in  fine,  by 
•tlie  powerful  magic  of  light  and  (hade,  to  make  the 
canvas  vanifh.  No  ; be  mud  iikewife  know  how  to 
clothe  bis  figures  with  grief,  with  joy,  witb  fear,  V'ith 
anger;  he  muA,  in  fume  lort,  write  »n  their  facet  what 
they  think  and  what  they  feel ; he  mull  give  tkem  life 
and  fpcech.  It  is  indeed  in  this  branch  that  painting 
truly  fuars,  and  in  a manner  tifea  fupcriur  to  iifch ; it 
is  in  this  branch  (he  makes  the  fpe^ator  apprehend 
much  more  than  what  fhe  cxprefTes. 

The  means  employed  in  her  imitations  by  painting, 
arc  the  cirLumfeription  of  terms,  the  ebiaro-feuro,  and 
colours;  all  which  appear  fulely  calculated  to  ilrike  the 
vifual  faculty.  Notwitliliandigg  which,  Ate  contrives 
to  reprefent  hard  aod  foft,  rough  and  fmooth  furfaccs, 
which  are  oHJecis  of  the  touch  ; and  this  by  means  of 
c#rtHtD  tints,  and  a certain  chiaio-fcuro,  which  has  a 
diflcrtnl  look  in  marlic,  in  tlic  bark  of  trees,  in  downy 
and  delicate  lubUanccb«  Nay,  Ihc  i untrives  to  exptefs 
fband  and  motion,  by  means  of  light  and  Ibadc,  and 
certaiu  particular  cenfigur^tions.  In  fome  l.mdfcapcs 
of  Dtdcnch,  we  al.i.oll  hear  the  murmur,  and 

fee  it  tremble  along  the  Tides  ol  the  nver  aod  of  the 
bouts  upon  it.  lu  the  HauU  of  Borgoguc,  wre  arc 
really  apt  to  fancy  tliat  the  uumpei  found* ; aud  wx  . 
fee  the  horfe,  who  has  thrown  his  rider,  ICMUipcr  along 
tlie  plain.  But  what  is  lldl  mure  wondcdul,  pajmiug, 
in  virtue  of  her  various  colouts-aod  certain  purticiuar 
geilutes,  cxprafTcscvcn  thclViiumems  moll  hidden 
affr^ions  ul  the  foul,  and  riders  her  vilible,  fu  a*  to 
make  the  eye  not- only  touch  and  hear,  huLcvcn  k^odlc 
into  p.dlion  and  rrafon.  * 

Many  have  wrhteo,  s&dfamongfi  the  rcS  the  fa- 
mousLe  Bnm,  on  the  various  changes  that,  according 
to  the  various  palHuos,  b»ppen  In  the  mufclcs  of  the 
•face,  wiiich  is,  as  it  weit»  Urc  daub  tongue  ot  the  fouL 

They 
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They  obfcrrc»  for  enmplei  thst  in  fit*  of  anger  the 
face  reddent,  the  mufclea  of  the  lips  puff  out,  the  eyei 
rparlde;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  fils  of  mel^n- 
cfioly,  the  eyes  grow  motioDlelii  and  dead,  the  face 
paJc,  and  the  lips  fiuk  in.  It  may  be  of  fervioe  to  a 
painter  lo  read  tbefir  and  fnoh  other  remarks;*  it  it 
H-tll  be  of  infinitely  more  fervicc  to  fiudy  them  in  na> 
lute  ilfel*,  from  which  they  have  been  borrowed,  and 
which  eahi.L.it^  them  in  tiiat  lively  manner  which  ncU 
thcr  tongue  jtor  pen  can  cxprefi. 

Upon  Le  Brun’s  Treatite  on  the  PafTiuni,  we  have 
the  following  juti,  though  feverc,  criticilm  ljy  Winckle- 
maiu  **  ExprelHon,  tiiough  piecarious  in  iu  nature 
(f^ys  he),  bns  been  V-  lured  into  a fyilem,  in  a Trca- 
life  on  the  P^iTians  by  Charles  le  Brun,  a work  gene* 
rally  put  into  the  lands  of  young  artiiU.  'i'he  pLut 
wbirli  accompany  ihU  tre^itife  do  not  only  give  to  the 
face  the  affections  ot  the  foul  in  too  hi,;h  a tone,  hut 
there  are  m..uy  of  the  iicads  in  which  the  p dlinns  are 
reprefented  in  an  uutragemis  naunrr.  He  appears  to 
give  in{lrud'tion«  in  tapre(ri<*Q,  as  Diogenes  g»ve  ex- 
ample* of  morality  : 1 a^  like  amficians,  faid  tbatcy* 
sic,  who  give  a high  tone,  in  order  to  in  beats  a true 
one.  But  the  fervour  of  youth  has  naturally  more  in* 
ciiaation  to  feiV.e  the  extreme  than  the  middle;  and 
hence  it  is  difficult  fur  the  young  arlitl,  in  copying 
after  Brun,  to  feiae  the  true  tone.  Youth  in  ge* 
oeral  may  be  fuppufed  to  have  that  regard  for  the 
calm  and  moderate  in  the  art*,  which  they  have  for 
the  f-recepts  of  wifdom  and  virtue.** 

Ocher  French  writers  have  given  tofiru^ions  rc- 
fpe>^ing  the  cxprefTion  of  the  paffions,  equally  exerp 
tionable  with  thufe  of  Uc  Brun.  All'>  f tl.cm  wiiom 
we  have  confulted  make  fo  many  divilious  and  fob^W- 
vifions  of  painoni,  that  a philoiopher  cannot  follow 
them  in  metiqihyfical  theory,  nor  a painter  exhibit  their 
cffe«^s  upon  canvafs.  Nature  therefore  mult  be  ha 
gui  ie,  panicuUrly  in  treating  thot'e  very  minute  and 
aJinotl  imperceptible  differences,  by  which,  however, 
things  very  different  from  each  other  are  olirn  ex* 
preffed  'I'his  ie  particularly  the  cafe  with  regard  to 
the  paflions  of  laughing  and  crying;  as  in  theft,  how- 
ever contrary,  the  mulcles  of  the  lace  operate  uenrly 
ill  the  (aoio  manner.  As  tlic  famous  Pietro  de  Cur- 
tana  was  one  day  finilhiug  the  fnce  of  a crying  child 
in  a repreft;iitatioi>  uf  the  Iron  Age,  wiih  wlncln  he 
wa»  aaornmg  the  Door  calied  ilte  hot-hush  in  the  royal 
palace  of  Pitti,  Frrdinnod  II.  who  h.ippencd  to  t>e 
looking  over  him  for  hit  amuiement,  could  not  forbear 
exprefitng  hi»  approbation,  by  crying  out,  **Oh  how 
well  ih^t  child  cries  L’*  To  whom  the  aiiiil,— >**  iias 
youi  maiefly  a mint!  to  ftc  howealy  it  is  to  make  cMU 
drrn  laugh  i Btbold,  1 11  ptuveit  in  an  inllani:’*  And 
tak  ng  up  his  pencil,  ly  giving  the  contour  of  the 
lyiuuLh  a concave  turn  downwards,  inffrad  of  the  con- 
vex Upwards  wliicb  it  before  hpd,  ani  with  IttUc  or  no 
akcrMlioo  in  any  other  part  of  the  lace,  he  tn.de  the 
chii.!,  wf.oaliuk  bci'cre  leemed  ready  to  burff  iu 
heart  with  crying,  appear  iu  cquil  dinger  of  burffing 
its  dues  with  immcK^eiate  laugbler ; and  then,  by  rc* 

. j (be  altered  leetuies  totbcirloimcr  poiitiuu,  be 

fooi^.fct  the  cnilii  a crying  «in." 

C-ir,,/  * different  expr- II;  iUS  o'  laughur  and  weeping 

IhH*  d*lcri’.,ed  by  Lv  i>iuu.  “ I'he  movements  of 

4c.  * -laughter  are  exprciit^  ly  the  cye*biows  elevated  to* 


h'ii 
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nuirds  the  middle  of  the  eye,  and  lowered  towards  the  EvT^reflion 

lilies  of  the  nofc  : the  eyes  alraott  (hut,  appear  fomc- 

times  m iiftcftcd  with  tears  : the  mouih  a lirtlc  open,  ■*  ^ 

allows  the  teeth  to  he  (ren : the  extremities  of  the 

mouth  drawn  back,  make  a di  rple  in  the  cheeks, 

which  appear  to  be  CwcHcd  : tlic  nodrils  are  open  : 

and  the  face  l>ccom«  red#-  The  chan  ges  which  weep* 

ing  occafionv  are  rq  ally  vifible.  'Phe  eyc-!*TOw  is 

lowered  on  the  miitlle  of  the  forehead ; the  eyes  arc 

almufi  Ihut,  motfiened  and  lowered  to'vards  the  fides  of 

the  checks : the  Doffrils  are  fwclied,  snd  the  veins  of 

the  forehead  very  app.'ircut : tlic  mouth  (but-  l>y  the 

lownefs  of  its  fidcs,  occafiont  wrinkles  in  the  checks  ; 

the  under  lip  is  turned  down,  and  p’cffes  at  the  fame 

time  the  uppei  lip  : the  whole  countenance  is  wrink* 

led  and  iKComes  red ; cfiiccially  the  cye-brovvs,  the 

eyes,  the  nofe,  a:.d  the  checks.** 

According;  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  bc(b  makers 
that  a painter  can  have  reco'irfc  to  in  this  branch  are 
thofe  dumb  men  who  have  found  out  the  mcih  -Kl  of 
expreifing  their  Icntimentv  by  the  motion  of  their  hands, 
eyes,  eye-browt,  and  in  fhort  every  other  pan  of  the 
body.  If  this  advice  beat  all  proper,  fueb  gefiures 
muff  be  imitated  with  great  fobriety  and  moderation, 
led  they  (hoiild  appear  too  ffrong  and  exaggerated  ; 
and  the  piece  lliould  Ihow  nothing  but  pantomimes, 
whcD  fpeaking  figures  alone  are  to  be  exhibited  ; and 
fo  become  theatrical  and  fecond-band,  or,  at  brff,  look 
like  the  copy  of  a theatrical  and  fecond-hand  nature. 

The  artiff  will  reap  greater  benefit  from  dudying 
fucb  fine  ancient  heads  as  thofe  of  Mithridates,  Seoe> 
ca,  Alexander  dying,  Cleopatra,  Nfobe,  &c.  and  above 
all,  from  attentively  obfrrving  fucb  movements  of  na« 
ture  as  we  daily  meet  with  in  the  world.  But  let  him 
ebirfty  confult  his  lookiiig-glafi,  and  ffudy  after  hit 
own  lace,  what,  in  certain  txpreflions,  arc  the  rouCcles, 
the  lineaments,  the  tints,  and  the  accidental  ciicum- 
ffancea  which  charai^terife  the  fituation  of  the  foul, 
ft  rarely  buppens  that  a model,  which  is  affeded  with 
no  femiment,  prefents  that  to  us  which  we  ourfcives 
feel,  and  which  «c  arc  capable  of  exprdling  when  wc 
are  onr  own  model.  Puget  executed  the  fegs  of  hia 
Milo  alter  his  own  ; and  many  iiigeoious  artiffs  have 
har(  recourfc  to  a fraiilar  expedient.  In  fhort,  to  be 
affettei  ouifeivcs  is  the  true  fecret  of  affeding  the 
fped.-uor. 

^Vc  muff  not  negled,  at  the  fame  lime,  to  fccurc 
the  flrctiiig  chara6iers  whkh  nature  prefencs  to  us  on 
a thoufand  occafioes.  We  muil  dtffruff  our  me* 
mory,  and  all  the  iciources  wliich  are  not  eafiiy  em- 
ployed when  we  happen  to  fUnd  in  neevl  of  them.  It 
is  neceffary  to  watch  tiie  circumffanccs  from  which  we 
can  derive  any  ufcful  hint;  to  feize  them  when  they 
preient  themfcUcj : and  to  be  careful  never  to  lofe, 
by  an  irreparable  negligence,  the  fruit  of  a happy  in- 
cident 

Let  us  alfu  endeavour  to  poiTrfsi,the  feeling  of  what 
wc  ai-c  to  exprefst  whctlier  it  be  by  forming  jthc 
image  of  a thing  abfenl  at  if  it  were  prefent,  or  by 
being  affected  with  the  h'vcly  idea  of  a fituation  which 
we  have  cither  experienced,  or  with  which  wc  have 
feen  another  perfun  remarkably  affeded.  We  mull 
never  forget,  that  all  the  terrible  or  sgreeabie,  the 
Violent  or  flight  movements,  are  to  be  treated  in  a na- 
tural tuanner,  aud  bcir  a lebtiou  to  the  age,  cundi- 

lioQj,. 
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Br.Tcfllou  tJon,  ?cx,  find  of  the  perfoo.  Tbofe  grad«^ 

tiont,  uhicb  art  raries  accofd!nj(  to  the  Mature  oi  the 

. .fituation.  and  tJic  charaArr  of  men,  cornpofe  the 

princijMl  Mi^redienti  of  dtreernment,  knowledge,  and 
taf^e.  'Hirf  have  been  the  obje^s  of  aueiitton  aad 
I'nqiiiry  to  the  flvoft  eminent  paintcra  of  cveiy 
r.tid  they  vrere  of  the  latt  importance  in  aHiilin^  them 
to  ariive  at  that  «!egree  of  exceUence  to  wvhivh  they 
have  carried  rK'jrdfion. 

We  are  told  rtranijc  thtn^jf^  of  the  ancient  pilntera 
««»f  Greece  in  regard  to  expreflion  ; efpecinliy  of  Ari- 
IlidcH : who,  in  a pi^nre  ot  icpr.-fmting  a women 
bounded  to  death  at  a fie.^e,  wtth  a cht.'d  crawling’  to 
her  brceA,  m:^kee  her  appear  afraidj  led  the  child) 
when  H)e  wn<  <iead»  nioot-d)  for  want  of  milk,  fuck  her 
blood.  A Mfdra  wxr./er-/ja  /vr  elUJrfti,  hy  Timoma* 
chttt,  was  likewife  much  cr'cd  up,  ae  the  ingeoiona 
•rlift  cohtrired  to  rxprofs,  at  once,  in  her  countenance, 
both  the  fury  that  hiirrie«i  her  on  to  the  commifiion  of 
•T)  great  a crime,  and  the  tendernefa  of  a mother  that 
Teemed  to  wiih-hoU  her  from  it.  Kul<cn8  .Mteinpled  to 
(xprefafticha  double  effeef  in  the  lace  of  Mary  of  Me- 
dicii,  Adi  in  pain  from  her  paft  labour,  and  at  the  fame 
time  full  of  joy  at  the  birch  of  a Dauphin.  And  in 
the  countenance  of  nAa  Polunia,  pu’nted  by  Tie- 
polo for  St  Anthony's  church  at  Padua,  one  may 
clearly  nad  a mixture  of  pnin  from  tl.e  wound  given 
her  by  ilie  executioner,  and  of  phafure  from  the  pro- 
fpe^t  of  paradife  opened  to  her  hy  it. 

Few,  to  fay  the  troth,  are  the  examples  of  firong 
rxprrflion  affor  !cd  by  the  V'enctian,  Fictn-lh,  or  Lom 
bard  fchoola.  Deprived  of  that  great  happincAi,  the 
happinefi  of  being  able  to  contemplate,  at  Icifuic,  the 
worki  of  the  ancients,  thr  pureA  fources  of  per.cCtion 
io  point  of  dtAgii,  cxprefTion,  and  charn.der ; and  ha- 
ving  nothing  but  nature  cunAanlly  before  their  eyes  | 
\hey  made  Arength  of  colouring,  blromtng  complec- 
tions,  and  the  grand  effe^sof  the  cbiaro  feuro,  their 
principal  Audy:  they  aimed  more  at  charming  the  fen> 
ies  than  rt  captivating  the  underAsnding.  The  Ve- 
netians, in  particular,  frrm  to  have  placed  their  whole 
glory  in  fettiog  oft  tlieir  pieces  with  all  that  rich  va- 
riety of  perfonaget  and  drefs.  which  their  capital  ia 
. continually  receiving  by  means  of  its  extrnfive  com- 

merce, end  which  attrads  fo  much  the  eyes  of  all  thofc 
who  viftc  it.  It  i^  muih  to  he  d<mbtcd,  if,  ia  all  the 
pidturei  of  Paolo  Veroaefe,  there  is  to  be  found  a hold 
and  judicious  cxpriflion,  or  one  of  thofc  attitudes 
which,  as  Petrarch  expreftts  it,  fpeak  without  words; 
unlefs,  perhaps,  it  be  that  rttnarkaUe  one  in  bis 
Alarriage  Ftafi  of  ('ana  of  GaftUe.  At  ore  end  of 
the  table,  and  direAly  oppolitc  to  the  bridegroom, 
whofe  eyes  are  6xed  upon  her,  there  appears  a woman  in 
red,  holding  up  to  him  the  fkirt  of  her  garment ; as 
much  i>s  to  fay,  we  may  furpofe,  that  the  nine  roira- 
culoully  produced  was  exa^lly  of  the  colour  with  the 
ftulT  on  her  back.  And  io  faA  it  is  red  wine  we  fee  in 
the  cups  and  pitchera.  But  all  this  while  the  faces  and 
attitudes  of  moft  of  the  company  betray  not  the  leaA 
fign  of  wonder  at  fo  extraordinary  a miiadc.  They  all, 
in  a manner,  appear  intent  upon  nothing  ViUt  eating, 
drinking,  aad  tr.aking  merry.  Such,  m general,  is 
the  ftyle  of  the  V'enetian  fchool.  The  Florcntiac,  over 
which  Michael  Angelo  preAded,  above  all  things  curi- 
ous of  deOgn,  was  moA  aimitclj  and  fcnipuloufly  ex- 
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aA  in  point  of  anatomy.  Oatlimftie  (et  her  heart,  aad  &vprrAi4 
took  Angular  plcafure  in  diipUyiog  it.  Not  only  ele-  , 
gance  of  form,  and  Hobknefs  of  invention,  but  hkewife  ^**^**» 
Urength  of  expreflion,  triumph  in  the  Roman  fchool, 

Durfed  as  it  were  amongft  tlte  worka  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  !>ofom  of  a city  wliich  bad  once  teen  the 
femirmry  of  learning  and  politenef^  Here  it  was  that 
DomcnichiiKi  and  PoiiAiu,  both  great  nnAers  of  ex* 
prelOun,  rdiued  ihemfrlvcs,  as.ippears  more  parucularly 
by  the  St  'Jerome  o'  the  one,  and  the  Detnh  of  Grnntj«i« 
cuiy  and  the  Slaughter  of  the  Aa&een//,  by  the  other. 

Hltc  it  was  that  Kapharl  arofe,  the  fbccuigii  miller 
of  them  all.  One  wogid  im'igir.c,  that  pitiures,  which 
are  generally  conlidcrcd  as  the  '-juka  of  the  ignorant, 
and  of  the  ignorant  only,  be  had  uedertaken  to  mak« 
the  inftrudtors  even  of  the  learned.  One  would  ima- 
gine, lliat  he  tntcitdeJ,  in  fooie  meafure,  to  juilify 
i^itntilian*,  who afSrrof,  that  painting  has  mote  power,  1^ 
over  us  than  all  the  ana  of  rhetoric.  There  is  not,xi. 
indeed,  a Angle  picture  of  RaphaeVa,  from  the  ftudy  of 
which  thofe  who  afe  curious  in  point  of  exprelGon  may 
not  reap  gteat  benefit ; particularly  his  Afjrtjrdom  if 
St  FehcUMy  his  TramJigwatioiUy  hiS  Jfeph  explaimt^ 
to  Pharoah  hit  Hreamy  a piece  fo  highly  rated  by 
Peuftin.  His  Sehoot  f Athmty  in  the  Vatican,  ia,  to 
all  intents  and  pnrpofes,  a fchool  of  exprcAIon.  A* 
mong  the  many  miracles  uf  art  with  which  this  piece 
abounds,  we  Aiall  Angle  out  that  of  the  four  boys  at- 
tending on  a mstbciXtBtician,  who,  llooping  to  the 
ground  with  his  compaAes  in  his  hand,  ia  giving  tbem 
the  demonftratlon  of  a theorem.  One  of  the  boyt, 
rccolUft-ng  within  himfrlf,  keeps  beck,  with  all  the 
appearance  of  profound  attemion  to  the  rtsfooing  of 
the  maAer;  another,  by  ibe  brilknefi  of  his  attitude, 
difeovers  a greater  quickiiefs  of  apprehenfion ; while 
the  third,  who  haa  already  feiaed  the  concluAon,  ii 
endeavouring  to  beat  it  into  the  fourth,  who,  Handing 
motlonUfs,  with  open  arms,  a Aaring  countenance,  and 
an  unfpeakable  air  of  ftupidity  in  his  looks,  will  never 
perhaps  be  able  to  make  any  thing  of  the  matter.  And 
it  ia  probably  from  thia  veiy  group  that  Albani,  who 
ftudied  Raphael  foclofely,  drew  the  following  precept 
of  hit : **  That  it  behoves  a painter  to  exptefs  more 
circumftances  than  one  by  c^-cry  attitude ; aad  fo  to 
employ  his  figures,  that,  by  barely  feeing  what  they 
are  adually  about,  one  may  tx  bble  to  guefs,  both  whad 
they  have  been  already  doing,  and  are  next  going  to 
do.*’  1 hit  is  indeed  a diAicult  precept  t but  it  ia  only 
by  a due  abrervance  of  it  that  the  eye  and  the  mind 
can  be  made  to  bang  in  furpenfe  on  a painted  piece  o£ 
e»nv^f$.  It  ia  expreffion  that  a painter,  ambitious  to 
foar  in  hta  profeflioo,  muSl,  above  all  things,  labour 
to  perfed  himfclt  in.  It  is  the  laft  goal  of  bis  art,  an 
Socrates  proves  to  Parrbafius.  It  is  in  cxprelfioft  thflt.Vnauv^ 
dumb  poetry  coofifts,  and  what  the  prince  of  our  poeuhb.  ui. 
calls  a rifible  language* 

Sect.  IX.  Of  Invention* 

As  the  operations  of  a genera)  ftioold  lU  ulti- 
mately tend  to  battle  and  conqueft,  fo  Ihoald  all  the 
thoughts  of  a painter  topericti  iavention.  Now,  the 
Andies  which  we  liave  Been  hitherto  recommending, 
will  prove  fo  many  wings  by  which  be  may  mile  bivK 
fclf,  as  it  were,  from  t^  ground,  and  Ibi^  on  high, 

when 
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Infvrt'efl.  wbe«  tlefirout  of  tryti^  hU  flrcnj^th  this  lod  pn^ 
' dttcing  fomcthing  from  hu  own  tund.  invention  it  the 
finding  out  proha!Je  things,  not  only  fuch  as  ^re  adap- 
ted to  the  fnbjvCt  in  haod»  but  fuch,  tefidesi  as  by 
ibeir  iublirmty  and  beauty  are  moil  capable  of  exciting 
liittabW  fcDtimcnts  in  the  fpcctator,  and  of  making 
him,  when  they  happen  to  be  well  executed,  fancy  that 
it  it  the  fubje^  illelf  in  its  greatetl  perf'cclion,  and  not 
a mere  reprefcotation  of  it,  that  he  bat  bn  ore  him.  We 
do  not  fay  true  thingr,  but  probable  things}  bccauie 
probability  or  vcrifimilttude  is,  in  facl»  the  truth  of 
Chofe  arts  whk-h  have  the  fancy  fur  tlicir  objed.  It 
ia»  indeedi  the  buhneiii  and  duty  of  both  naturalifls 
and  hiftoriana  to  draw  objects  as  they  hnd  them,  and 
rtprefent  them  with  all  tbefe  imperfections  and  ble- 
Bufhet,  to  which,  as  individuals,  they  are  iubjtd.  But 
•a  ideal  painter,  as>d  fuch  alone  is  a true  p*iiDter,  re- 
iemblet  the  poet : inftcad  of  copying,  he  imitates  ; 
chat  ia,  he  woiki  with  hk  fancy,  an*  reprefents  ob- 
jeda  endued  with  all  that  perfection  which  belongs  to 
ihefpecies,  and  may  be  conceived  in  the  archety[«. 

**  'Tis  nature  all,  but  nature  methodis'd 

fxjt  an  eminrot  poet,  fpeiking  of  poetry  : And  the 
£ime  may  be  faid  of  painting } it  is  nature  methodize  d, 
and  made  perfed-  Infumuch,  that  the  circumftanscs 
of  the  xdtnn,  exalted  and  fublimed  to  the  higheft 
degree  of  beauty  and  boKlnefs  they  are  fufeeptiUe  of, 
may,  though  pofliblc,  have  never  happened  exactly 
fuch  as  the  pairKcr  fancies  and  thinks  proper  to  rc> 
prefent  them-  I'hus,  the  piety  of  ilineiB,  and  the 
anger  of  Achilles,  are  things  fo  perfect  tn  their  kind, 
as  to  he  merely  probable.  And  it  is  for  this  rrafon 
that  poetry,  which  is  only  another  word  for  iiiveation, 
h more  phtlofophical,  more  intirudive,  and  more  en« 
teitainiog,  Uian  hiflory. 

Here  it  it  proper  to  oSferve,  what  great  advantages 
the  ancient  had  over  the  modern  painters.  The  hittory 
of  the  times  they  lived  in,  fraught  wi  h great  and  glo- 
rioos  events,  was  to  them  a rich  mine  of  the  moft 
noble  rohjeds,  which,  beiidts,  often  deiived  no  finall 
fubh'mity  and  pathos  from  the  mythology  upon  which 
their  religion  was  fonnded.  Bo  far  were  their  gods 
from  being  iinmateri.il,  and  placed  at  an  infinite  di- 
fiance  above  their  wurihippert ; fo  far  was  the  rreti> 
giou  from  recommending  humility,  penance,  and  felf- 
dental,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  Appeared  calculated'* 
merely  to  flitter  the  fenfes,  inflame  the  paflioni,  and 
poifon  the  fr.ncy.  By  making  the  gods  partake  of 
our  nature,  and  fubje^iing  them  to  the  fame  paffioos, 
it  gave  man  hopes  of  being  able  to  mix  with  thefe 
who,  tlrou^h  greatly  sbuve  him,  refcm'.lcd  him,  not* 
withfianding,  in  fo  manv  refpeA*  Befidc*,  thufc  deu 
firs  ot  theirs  were  in  a manner  vtiible,  and  to  be  met 
■t  every  ftip.  The  fca  w.s  crowded  with  rriiuni  and 
Nereids,  the  rivers  with  Nai.idSi  and  the  mountains 
with  Dry  ids.  The  woods  fwirmed  with  Fauna  and 
Nymph*,  vhn,  in  thefe  obfeure  retreats,  fought  an 
afylum  for  their  Helen  embra.  ea.  The  moil  potent 
empires,  the  mod  ncble  fimilits,  the  moH  celebrated 
heroes,  all  derived  ihiir  pedigree  fruen  the  greater  di- 
virhiiet.  N4y,  god«  irtcrrfled  themfelvev  in  ;iU  the  con- 
cenu  of  mankind.  Apollo,  the  go*.!  of ^ong  arrows, 
fio»d  by  the  fide  of  Her.or  in  the  fidJs  of  'I’roy,  end 
ififfireQ  whb  ficw  ftrcngih  and  courage  to  ^ttcr 
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down  the  walls  and  bum  the  fbips  of  the  OreelU.  loveotMin. 
Thcle,  oo  the  other  hind,  were  led  on  to  the  fight  •* 

and  aniinated  by  Minerva,  preceded  by  'I'error,  and  im- 
lowed  by  Death.  Jove  tiods,  bis  divine  locks  ihake 
on  his  immoTial  head;  Olympus  trembles.  With  Uuc 
countemrer,  which  allays  the  tempcil,  end  reflorea 
ferenity  to  the  heavens,  he  gathrii.  kiiTca  from  the 
mouth  of  Veouv,  the  deliglit  of  gods  and  of  men.  A- 
mong  the  ancunts,  every  thin^  Jporlcd  wiih  the  f^n- 
cy  { and  la  ihofc  works  which  depend  entirely  on  the 
imak(ination,  {otne  of  our  grcatefl  nuHcrs  have  thought 
they  could  nut  do  better  than  borrow  from  the  P;tgans, 
if  wc  may  tc  allowed  to  fay  it,  their  pidutes  o(  Tar- 
Urus,  in  order  to  lendcr  ihcir  owu  drawings  of  hrU 
more  firiking. 

After  all,  there  have  not  been  wjnting  able  inven- 
tors in  painting  among  the  modcrni.  Michac)  Kn- 
gelo,  outwilhlUnJiag  the  depth  and  boUnefs  of  his 
own  fancy,  is  not  alhnmcJ,  in  Ibme  of  his  compoli* 
tions,  to  UatuUi  { as  Phidias  and  Apelles  m.iy  be 
faid  formerly  to  have  Htuntr'tted.  R 'phat  1,  too,  n.tor« 
ed  by  the  Greeks,  has  found  means,  bke  Virgil,  to 
extract  the  qiiinteflcnce  of  truth;  has  feafoned  his 
works  with  grace  and  notdeneCii,  and  cxilted  nature,, 
in  a manner,  above  bcrfclf,  by  giving  her  an  afpect 
more  beautiful,  more  animating,  and  more  fuidime, 
than  Ihe  is  in  reality  accuHomei  to  wear.  In  point  of 
invention,  Domenichino  and  Hannibal  Carracci  come 
very  near  Raphael,  crpectally  in  the  pieces  painte.i  by 
them  10  Rome  ; nor  docs  PouiTin  fall  very  (hart  of 
him  in  foroe  of  his  piflucet,  particulaily  in  his  EJlhrr 
htfvre  Ahi^iuniit  and  his  Death  of  GVriR.}/i;(v/,  tlie 
n.'hetl  jewel  belonging  to  the  Barbenne  family.  Of 
all  the  painters  who  have  acquired  any  cxtraordiR.iry 
degree  of  reputation,  no  one  Hudied  Icis  to  fei  oif  his 
pieces  by  bold  and  beautiful  circumilaoces,  or  v-as 
more  a Hrangvr  to  wh^t  is  called  poetical  pe  f.’dion^ 
thin  Jicopo  Baflano.  Among  the  numbcrlcfs  in- 
fiance*  wc  could  proiiuce  of  bis  cirelefrnels'tbis  way, 
let  it  fuffice  to  mentton  a Preacung  of  Ht  Paul  painted 
by  him  in  a place,  i*esr  that  of  his  birth,  called 
roflega.  loftead  of  reprcfvnting  the  apofilc  (uU  of  a 
divine  enthufialm,  as  Raphael  has  done,  and  thunder- 
ing a^ainll  the  fu’>erllitiun*  of  the  heath. n in  an 
aflcinlilv  of  Athenians ; iudead  of  exhibiting  one  of 
his  auditors  ftruck  to  the  q hek,  another  periuaded,  u 
third  inflamed  { he  miikes  him  bold  forth,  in  a village 
of the  VenAi.i  Hate,  to  a pared  of  poor  pealanis  and 
their  wives,  who  take  not  the  Icail  notice  of  liim  ; the 
women  efpecially,  who  feem  to  mind  nothing  Imt  the 
country  labours  i.i  w'hich  be  had  found  them  em- 
ployed. 

V/itb  regard  to  invention,  painting  and  poetry  re* 
femhte  each  other  fo  much  in  many  other  retpedr,  be- 
fidn  that  of  combinm/  in  evtry  adioii  all  the  I eauty 
and  elegance  it  wiU  admit,  that  they  .^ell  deferve  the 
name  of fylf  arts.  They  differ,  however,  in  one 
point,  and  that  too  of  no  (null  importance.  It  is  th  s. 

The  port,  in  the  reprcteniation  ot  his  Hory,  relates 
what  has  abeady  happened,  prepares  that  which  it  Hill 
to  come,  and  lo  pru:ccdt,  Hep  by  Hep,  through  J1 
the  circamfiances  of  the  aclion  ; and,  to  produce  the 
greater  effed  on  his  hearer*,  avails  bimfelf  of  the  fuc- 
ceffioD  of  time  and  place.  The  painter,  on  the  con- 
trary,  deprived  of  fuch  helps,  muA  be  consent  to  de-  * 

pend 
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Invrntion.  penJ  upon  one  finite  moment.  But  wh«t  a moment! 

’ A moment,  lo  which  he  mar  conjure  up,  at  once,  to 
the  C)*t9  of  the  fj>cclaior,  a thoufand  ohje^si  a mo. 
meut,  teeming  with  the  moil  !>ejuuful  ciicumdnnces 
tliat  can  attend  the  action;  a moment,  rquivatent 
to  the  fuccefTive  Iab<jur8  of  tlie  poet.  Tbia  the  works 
of  the  grcalt.il  m.»Ikers,  which  arc  everywhere  to  be 
feen,  fuffi.  ienllt  evince ; aniong  others,  the  Si  Paul 
at  I.rjl-a^  by  Rnphyel,  whom  it  la  imj.ofli’de  not  to 
fiaife  as  often  .ta  thia  pii^urc  i*  mentioned.  In  order 
to  give  the  fpectalur  a i!iuroUk:)i  infight  into  the  fub* 
jt:<R  ui  tilts  piece,  the  painter  has  pi  ced,  in  the  froot 
of  it,  the  cripple  drea  !y  reilored  to  hi*  limb*  by  the 
apiflic,  fired  witi)  gratitude  towards  his  !>ea<  factor, 
and  exciting  his  countrymen  to  yield  him  all  kinJ»  of 
honour.  Round  the  cripple  arc  Tome  fi:fures  lifting 
up  the  fkirt*  of  his  coat,  in  order  to  look  at  the  legs 
I educed  to  their  proper  flic'pc,  and  ackn.>wlcdging  by 
gefture*  full  of  aitomfhmcnt  the  reality  of  the  truracle  ; 

/r<M,  di*].  9f\  inmiliuti,  fay<  n certain  author,  aprofeifed  admirer 

7*  of  aos-quity,  which  might  have  been  propofed  a*  an 

example  in  the  bapptdl  age  ui  Greece. 

\Vc  have  another  fliinlng  iutlance  of  the  power  of 
painting  to  introduce  a great  variety  of  object*  on  the 
f.  eae  at  the  fame  time,  and  of  the  advantage  it  ha*  in 
this  refpe<fl  over  pm  iry,  in  a drawing  by  the  celebrated 
I..."*.  Fa^c.  'l  ids  drawing  reprefents  the  defeent  ofiEiuaa 
into  hell.  The  field  i*  the  dark  caverns  of  Pluto** 
kingdom,  througli  the  middle  of  which  creep*  flowly 
the  muddy  and  melancholy  Acheron,  Nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  piece  appe*ir»  jfiucas  with  ih-'  golltn 
hough  in  hi*  kind,  and  With  an  atr  of  aftoniihmeui  at 
wbai  he  fee*,  fhe  Sybil,  who  accorrpsnici  him,  is 
anfurcring  the  quefUors  which  he  afle*  her.  The  per- 
fonvgc  there  is  the  ferryman  of  the  pitchy  !*ki,  by 
which  even  the  god*  thcmreivc'S  are  afraid  to  fw*car. 
Thofe  who,  crowding  in  to  the  hank*  of  the  nver, 
iiurniicrlcb  aa  the  leaves  fiiakcn  oiT  the  trees  by  autum* 
niil  lUil*,  expreb,  wit!)  outfirctchcd  hands,  an  impa- 
tience to  ^e  lerried  to  the  oppofitc  Ihore,  are  the  un- 
htippy  manes,  who,  for  want  of  burial,  arc  unqualified 
for  that  happitufs.  Charon,  aecordingly,  r*  etyiug 
out  to  them,  and  with  his  lifted  up  oar  driving  tl'cm 
from  his  boat,  which  has  already  taken  in  a number 
of  thofe  who  h^d  1-ccr  honoured  with  the  accufiumed 
funeral  rites.  Bchii.d  .£nea*  and  the  Sybil  we  dif.  over 
a cont'uftd  group  ot  wretched  fouls,  Lvntnting  l/itterly 
their  miifoit  me  in  being  denied  a pafTagC  { two  of 
them  v’r-ppcJ  up  in  their  clothes,  and,  in  a fit  of  dc- 
fpiit,  funk  upon  a ro*.k.  Upon  the  fitll  lines  of  the 
pic  e iVvnd*  u third  group  of  uninhumed  Hiades,  I.cu* 
cafpes,  Oronico,  and,  in  the  midil  of  them,  the  good 
old  Pnlinurufi,  formerly  mailer  and  pilot  of  the  hero’s 
owm  vcITlI,  who  with  joined  hands  moll  earndlly  de 
files  to  be  tsk'‘ii  aloTig  with  him  into  the  !>oat,  that, 
after  de:ith,  at  l.afl,  he  may  find  f me  icpofe,  an.i  his 
dead  body  no  hmger  riuiain  the  fport  of  w'inds  a d 
w'aves.  i'bus,  .h  -t  wc  fee  feattered  up  and  down  in 
many  vrrfcs  b)  Virgil,  i*  here,  a*  it  were,  gathered 
into  a focus,  and  concentered  by  the  ingenious  pencil 
of  the  paint. 1,  fo  us  tu  form  a fubjed  tvcli  worthy  of 
being  cxpnfcd,  in  mine  Ihupe*  than  uue,  to  the  eyes 
of  the  puMif. 

When  a painter  takes  a fuVjeci  in  hand,  be  it  hillo- 
rjcal,  be  it  falulom,  he  fbould  carefully  perufe  tbc 
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book*  which  treat  of  it,  imprint  well  on  his  mind  all  tnven'icm. 
the  circumllancc*  that  auend  it,  the  perfjiis  concern-  ' ■ v ■'  * 
cd  in  it,  and  the  paHjon*  with  which  they  mull  have 
been  feversUy  animated ; not  omitting  the  particulars 
of  time  nod  place.  Hi*  next  bufinefs  i*  to  create  it, 
as  it  were,  anew,  ubfervingthe  rules  already  hid  down 
for  that  purpofe:  From  what  is  true,  choafmg  that 
which  is  moil  jinking ; and  clc^liing  hU  fubjed  with 
fuel)  accclTory  circumtlsnccs  and  anions,  as  may  ren  let 
ii  more  coofp'Vuou*,  pathetic,  aod  noble,  and  bell  dif- 
pUy  the  pOA-ers  of  the  inventive  faruity.  But,  in  do- 
ing this,  gieat  drfcrrtion  is  requ'fitc  ; for,  let  his  im«> 
gin^tion  grow  ever  fo  warm,  hi*  hand  is  never  t.)  exe- 
cute any  thing  ciiat  is  not  fully  approved  by  his  judge- 
m.-nt.  Nothing  low  or  vulgar  (hould  appe.ir  lu  a lohy 
and  noble  argument ; a f.mlt,  of  which  fome  of  ihe 
greatelL  mailers,  even  Lsmpierl  and  PouHin,  have  been 
unw  and  then  guilty. 

The  action  mull  be  one,  the  place  one,  the  time 
one.  \Vc  need  not  fay  any  thing  of  ihuie  painters* 
who,  like  the  wiiter*  of  the  Chlnefc  and  Spamih 
theatre,  era.!)  a variety  of  Mdions  togaber,  and  fo 
give  us,  at  once,  the  whole  life  of  a m :n.  Such  bluo- 
dtrs,  it  U prefjimd,  are  too  grefs  to  be  feared  at 
prefent.  -'Ihe  {K>litcnefs  and  learning  of  the  age  feem 
to  ^emjod  confidcrationsof  a more  icfined  nature;  fuch 
as,  that  the  tpifi>des  introduced  in  the  drama  of  a pic- 
ture, the  better  to  fill  and  adoin  ic,  fhould  be  not  on- 
ly bsanliful  m ibemrelves,  but  iadifpenfAUy  requifilc. 

'I'lie  games  celebrated  at  the  tomb  of  AncUifes,  in  Si- 
cily, have  a greater  variety  iu  ihcro,  and  more  fources 
of  delight,  than  thofe  that  h.id  been  before  ccKbratcd 
at  the  toenh  of  Patroclus  under  the  wall*  of  Troy. 

Tlie  arms  forged  by  VuLan  for  A)nca$,  if  not  belter 
tempered,  aie  at  leatl  better  engraved,  than  thofe 
which  the  fimie  god  had  forged  fcver.d  age*  before  for 
Achilles.  Neverthclefs,  in  the  eyes  of  jud,;es,  1-oth  the 
games  and  the  arms  of  Homer  are  more  pleafing  than 
thofe  of  Virgil,  becaufe  the  former  arc  more  occefiary 
in  the  I.iad  than  the  latter  in  the  iEuciS.  Fvery 
part  fhould  agree  with,  and  have  a relation  to,  the 
wugle  Unity  ihould  reign  even  in  variety  ; for  in  this 
be.iUly  confifis.  This  is  a fundamental  ro.ixim  in 
all  the  arts  whofe  objeA  it  is  to  imitate  the  works  of 
nature. 

Piclurcs  often  borrow  no  finall  grace  and  beauty 
from  tlie  fi&ions  of  poetry.  Albani  has  left  us,  in  fe- 
veral  of  his  work?,  f^uflictent  proofs  of  the  great  lh:irc 
the  belles  leltre*  had  in  refining  his  tadc.  But  Ra- 
phael, above  all  others,  may  in  this  branch  loo  be 
confidcred  as  a guide  aui  mailer.  To  give  but  one 
iulbincc  out  of  many;  what  a beautiful  thought  was  it 
to  reprefeut  the  river  himfrlf,  in  a Pi]ffagt  of  Jordan, 
fupporting  his  waters  with  hia  own  hands,  in  order  tw 
open  a wav  to  the  army  of  the  Ifraelitcsl  Nor  ha*  he 
difpia/cd  Ief«  judgment  in  reviving,  in  his  defign*  en- 
graved V.y  Agoilino  of  Wnice,  the  htllc  loves  of  Ae-«  gee 
tius  playing  with  the  arms  of  Alexander,  conqueredf  M 
by  the  beauty  of  Roxana.  C*lumny; 

Among  the  ancients,  Apelles  and  Parihafius 
thofe  who  diflinguifhed  thcmfelve*  raofl  in  allegorical 
fuhjciits,  in  whic!)  the  iovenuve  faculty  fiiows  itfelf  to>f^tf/4, 
the  grested  advantage;  the  fiift  by  his  piAure  ofnmeso, 
Culumny  *,  tlic  fecond  by  that  of  the  6Vjbuj»i  of  Mip” 

jilhiniam  f . The  ancient  painter  called  Gaiafn  gave;^^,  xxx^‘ 

like  wife*,  ic. 
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inmitiM.  in^ewtrc  a proof  of  fiii  genius  in  thti  branch,  bp 
» fcprefmting  a great  nomber  of  poet*  greedily  quench* 
log  their  third  In  the  watm  guihing  from  the  nouth 
of  the  fubltme  Homer.  And  to  this  allegory,  ac* 
cording  to  Guigni,  Pliny  • has  an  eye,  when  he  calla 
that  prince  of  poeti  the  funntatn  ^ vtit.  But  it  it, 
after  all,  no  way  furprifing  that  we  fttouU  often 
meet  fu^  fine  flighta  of  fancy  in  the  ancient  attifia. 
They  were  not  guided  in  their  works  by  a blind  prac* 
tice  ; they  were  men  of  polite  education  t converfant 
with  the  letters  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived  t and 
the  compaoioni,  rather  than  the  ferranta,  of  the  great 
men  who  employed  them.  7*he  fined  allegorical 
painter  among  the  moderoi  wai  Rubcni ; and  he  waa 
accordingly  much  celebrated  for  it.  The  bed  critics, 
however,  find  fault  with  his  uniting  tn  the  Luxemburg 
distil,  gallery,  the  queen-mother,  in  council,  with  two  car- 
dinala  and  Mercury.  Nor  it  there  lefs  impropriety  in 
bit  making  Tritons  and  Nereids,  in  another  piece  of 
the  fame  g^lery,  fwire  to  the  queen's  Teffel  through  the 
galleys  of  the  knights  of  St  Stephen.  Such  freedoms 
are  equally  dtfguding  with  eke  prophecies  of  Sannaxaro’s 
Proteus,  concerning  the  my  fiery  of  the  incarnation,  or 
the  Indian  kings  of  Camoens,  reafoning  with  the 
Portuguefe  on  the  adventures  of  Ulyffet. 

The  bed  modem  performances  in  pidurefqoe  alle* 
gory  are  certainly  thofe  of  Pouffin  f who  aeaded  him* 
felf,  with  great  diferetion  and  judgment,  of  the  vad 
trrafures  with  which,  by  a dofe  dudy  of  the  ancients, 
be  had  enriched  his  memory.  On  the  otlier  hand,  Le 
Srun,  his  countryman,  hss  been  very  unhappy  thia 
%nj.  Ambitious  to  have  erery  thing  his  own,  tndead 
of  ailegoriesy  be  hat  filled  the  gallety  of  Verfaillcs 
with  enigmas  and  riddles,  of  which  none  but  himfelf 
was  i|uaHfied  to  be  the  CEdipus.  Allegory  mud  be 
ingenious,  it  is  trnc  t but  then  it  mufi  be  equally  per- 
fpicuous  ; for  which  reafon,  a painter  fhoiild  avoid  bH 
vraguc  and  indeterminate  allufions,  and  likewifc  thofe 
to  hidory  and  heathen  mythology,  which  are  too  ab* 
ftrufe  to  be  underftood  by  the  generality  uf  fpedators. 
The  bed  way,  perhaps,  to  fymbolize  moral  and  ab* 
Ibadt  things,  is  to  reprefent  p:irticular  events  i as 
Bfc  Caracci  did,  by  advice  of  Moofi,'nore  Agucchi,  in 
the  Farnen.in  palace.  For  example,  wh»it  can  better 
exprefs  a hero’s  love  towards  his  country,  than  the 
virtuous  Decius  confecrating  himfelf  boldly  to  the 
infrmal  godt>,  in  order  to  fecure  viAory  to  his  coun* 
trymen  over  thiir  enemies?  What  finer  emblems  can 
we  defire  of  emulation,  and  an  inlatiablc  third  for 
glory,  than  Julina  Cxfar  uteping  before  the  fiatue  of 
Ak'xandcr  in  the  temple  of  Henulcs  at  Oades^  of 
the  incondancy  of  fortune,  than  Marina  fitting  on  the 
hitns  of  Cartiage,  and  receiving,  indcad  of  the  ac^ 
clamations  of  an  army  joyluUy  hvluting  him  imperator, 
orders  from  a li^oi  of  Seattliua  to  qnit  Africa  { of 
indifcrction,  than  Catidaulrs,  who,  by  fbowing  the 
naked  besutirs  of  hi>  wifetn  his  friend  Giges,  kindled 
« padion  that  foon  ma>'e  him  repent  his  folly  ? Such 
trprefentations  as  ihtfe  require  no  comment  ; they 
carry  their  explanation  along  with  tlirm.  Befidet, 
Tuppofing,  and  it  is  the  word  we  can  fuppnfe,  thn 
the  painter's  aim  in  them  fhould  happen  not  to  be 
undetdood,  his  piece  would  did  give  delight.  It  is 
thus  that  the  fables  of  Ancilo  prove  fo  entertaining, 
Tven  to  thofe  who  underftaad  00111111?  of  the  mom 
Voi.Xlll.  FartU. 
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couched  undet  them  j and  intewifc  the  £neia,  though 

■II  do  not  comprehend  the  alluliuns  and  double  intent''  v'""'* 

of  the  poet. 

Sect.  X.  0/ 

So  much  for  invention.  Tylfp^ition^  which  may 
be  confidcred  as  a branch  of  Invention,  confifis  in  the 
proper  dationing  of  whit  the  inventive  tacuVr  hat 
imagined,  fo  as  to  exnrefa  the  fufj-tl  in  the  mod  lit-ily 
manner.  'l*he  chief  merit  of  diipofiticn  may  he  faid 
to  confid  in  that  difoider,  which,  wearing  tlie  ep< 
pearance  of  mere  chance,  ia  in  fai^  the  trod  Ihidied 
cdeA  of  art.  A painter,  therefore,  is  rq  ‘ally  to 
avoid  the  dryncfi  of  thofe  ancients  who  ahraya  plant* 
cd  their  figure*  like  fo  many  couplet  in  a proccifion, 
and  the  affectation  of  thofe  moderns  who  jumSIc 
them  together  as  if  they  w.re  nirt  merely  to  fight 
and  fquabhle.  In  this  branch  Raphael  was  happy 
enough  to  choofe  the  jufi  melinm,  and  att^.in  perfec- 
tion. The  dirpofitlon  of  his  fi/urcs  is  alwsy*  txafUy 
fuch  as  the  fubjcA  requiies.  In  (he  Bauie  of  C«n^ 
faidmtt  they  are  confufedty  cluficred  with  at'^much 
art,  as  they  are  regularly  mar  hall. d in  Chr^'t  tom- 
mrtmfnt  of  the  itjs  to  St  Ptter  and  conllituting  him 
prince  of  the  apofilcs. 

Let  the  inferior  figures  of  a piece  he  placed  as  they 
will,  the  pnncipal  figure  Ihoul  i firike  the  eye  mofi,  ^ 

and  dand  nut,  aa  it  were,  from  among  the  red.  I'hit 
may  be  efT(.-^ed  various  ways,  as  by  placing  it  on  the 
foremod  lines,  or  in  fome  other  coafpicuous  part  of 
the  piece;  ty  exhibiting  it,  in  a manner,  by  itfelf; 
by  roakkig  (he  piincipd  light  fall  upon  I't ; by  giving 
it  the  mod  rrfpleAdtat  drap.ry . or,  indeed,  by  fcveral 
of  ihefe  methods,  nay,  by  alt  of  them  together.  Foi% 
being  the  hero  of  the  pi^urefqiie  faMe,  it  Is  but  jufi 
that  it  fhould  dnw  the  eye  to  iiielf,  and  lord  it>  as  it 
were,  over  all  the  other  objt^s. 

According  to  Leon  Biiifia  Alberti,  paimert  Ihould 
follow  (he  example  of  oomtj  writers,  who  compofe 
their  fable  of  as  few  perfonr  as  poffible.  For,  in  raft, 
a crowded  pifture  is  apt  to  give  as  much  pain  to  the 
fpeftator,  as  a Ciowded  road  to  the  traveller. 

Some  fubjefts,  it  mud  be  granted,  require  a num- 
ber, nay,  a nation,  as  it  were,  of  figures.  On  tlicfe 
occafions,  it  depends  entirely  on  the  ficill  of  the  paint- 
er to  di^pofe  of  them  in  fuen  a manner,  that  the  prin- 
cipal ones  may  always  make  the  principal  appearance; 
and  contrive  raatters  fa,  that  the  piece  be  not  over- 
crowded,' or  want  convenient  refis  end  paufes.  He 
mufi,  in  a word,  tike  care  that  hit  piece  be  fell,  but 
not  charged.  In  this  refpeft,  the  BauUt  of  AUxae%‘ 
der  by  Le  Btun  are  r.iadcr-picces  which  can  never  be 
fuffirieiitly  ftudied  ; whereas  nothing,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  be  more  unhappy  than  the  famous  ParatLfe 
of  Tinioret,  wJiich  covers  one  entire  fide  of  the  great 
council-chamber  at  Venice,  it  appears  no  better  tluii 
a confufed  heap  of  figures,  a fwirta,  a cloud,  a chaos, 
which  pains  and  fatigues  the  eye.  What  a pity  It  is 
that  he  did  not  ditpufe  this  fu'.ijeftaftera  model  of  hit 
own,  now  in  the  gafiay  of  Bev.iacqua  at  Verona  ! In 
this  lafi,  the  fcveral  choirs  of  martyrs,  virgins,  bi- 
fhopt,  and  other  faints,  are  judicioufiy  thrown  into  fo 
many  clufien,  parted  hae  and  there  by  a fine  fleece  of 
clouds ; fo  if  to  exhibit  the  innumerable  koft  of  kew* 
i K ^ ven 
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l).r,  oC  Jon.  ven  rfrawn  up  in  a way  that  makrs  a moft  agreeable  tJy  wyin  r the  height  and  dfrefiioa  of  hts  light,  he 

» anti  glorioui  appearance.  I'here  goei  a ilory,  to  our  m^y  eahly  dtfchver  fuch  aaidcnial  cffcCls  as  arc  moft  v— ^ 

purpofe,  of  a celebrated  maAer,  who  in  a drawing  of  likely  to  rcconimeni  tiiit  performance,  and  fo  cilablUh 
the  Univeifal  Deluge,  the  better  to  exprefs  the  ira-  a proper  fyllem  for  the  illuminating  it.  Nor  will  he 
lAcnfity  of  the  waters  that  covered  the  earth,  left  a afterwards  iiud  >t  a dtfHcuIt  matter  to  modify  the  qua«  , 

comer  of  his  paper  without  figures.  Being  afked,  if  lily  of  his  ihadcs,  by  fofteniiig  or  ftrengthtning  them, 
he  did  not  intend  to  fill  it  up : No,  faid  he  ; do  not  according  to  the  fituatiun  of  his  fcenc,  and  the  quality 
you  fee  that  my  leaving  it  empty  u what  precifdy  of  the  light  falling  upon  it.  If  it  ilmnid  happen  to  he 
cunflitutes  t!ie  picture  ? a candle  or  lamp  light  fccue,  he  would  then  have  rio>' 

TiiC  rcafon  lor  breaking  a compofnion  into  feveril  thing  to  do  but  coullder  his  model  well,  and  faithiully 
groups  is,  that  the  eye,  pafling  freely  from  one  objed  ctipy  it. 

to  another,  may  the  hrtter  comprehend  the  whole.  In  the  next  place,  to  turn  a group  elegantly,  the 
£ut  the  painter  is  not  to  flop  here  ; for  thefe  groups  beft  pattern  is  that  of  a bunch  of  grapes  a lopted  by 
are,  bcrides,to  be  fo  artfully  put  together,  as  to  form  Titian.  As,  of  the  many  grains  that  cumpofe  a. bunch 
rich  ciulters,  give  the  whole  compofition  a fmgular  air  of  grapes,  fome  are  ftruck  direflly  by  the  light,  and 
of  grnndeur,  and  afford  the  fpeitator  an  opportunity  ihofe  oppofite  to  them  are  in  the  (h  ide,  vthilil  the  in* 
of  difeerning  the  piece  at  a diOance,  and  taking  the  tcrmedlate  ones  partake  of  both  light  and  lhade  in  a 
whole  in,  as  it  wen*,  at  a finglc  gl:>nce.  Thefe  cftccls  greater  or  Icfs  degree  ; fo.  according  to  Titiai^  the 
are  greatly  promoted  by  a due  regard  to  the  nature  of  iigures  of  a group  OiouU  be  fo  difpofed,  that,  by  the 
colours,  fo  as  not  to  p>Uce  together  thofe  which  are  union  of  the  chiaru  feuru,  feversl  things  may  appear 
ap:  CO  pain  hy  their  opp:>liticn,  or  di!lra6i  by  their  as  it  were  but  one  thing.  And  in  fa^b  it  it  only  from 

variety.  I hry  (hould  be  fo  judicioufly  difpuled  as  to  iu'a  having  pmfueJ  this  mctltoi,  that  we  can  account 

temper  and  qualify  each  other.  for  the  very  grand  rlTcdl  of  his  pieces  this  way,  in  which 

A proper  ufeof  the  chiaio-fcuro  is  likewifc  of  great  it  is  impufliblc  to  ftudy  him  too  much, 
fervitc  on  this  occahon.  The  groups  are  cafily  put-  *1  he  maonertfts,  who  do  not  follow  nature  in  the 
ed,  and  the  whole  pidure  acquires  a grand  e(fe&,  hy  track  of  the  mafters  juft  mentioned,  are  apttocommit 
introducing  feme  ftrong  falls  of  (hade,  and,  above  all,  many  faults.  'Phe  rcafou  of  their  figuiea  ca.fting  their 
, one  prindp.il  beam  of  light.  This  method  has  been  ftiidcs  in  this  or  that  manner  fcldom  appears  iu  the 

followed  with  great  fuccefa  by  Rembrandt  in  a famous  picture,  or  at  Icall  docs  not  appear  fufucieotly  pro* 
pi^ure  of  his,  reprehnttn^  the  Virgin  at  the  foot  of  bable.  They  arc,  belides,  wont  to  trefpafs  ail  bounds 
the  crofs  on  mount  C dvary  ; ike  principal  light  dart-  in  fplalhtng  their  pieces  with  light,  that  is,  in  enliven- 
ing upon  her  through  a break  of  the  clouds,  while  the  ing  thofe  parts  Hrhich  wc  ufu^dly  term  the  deafs  of  a 
reft  of  the  figures  about  her  ftand  more  or  leli  tu  the  piclure.  This  method,  no  doubt,  has  fomctimei  a 
Ihade-  Tinioret,  too,  acquired  .^reat  reputation,  as  very  fine  effeci  ; but  it  is,  however,  to  be  ufed  with 
well  by  that  brilknefs  with  which  he  enlivened  hit  fi-  no  fmill  difcrccion,  as  otlicrwife  the  whole  lofcs  that 
gurcs,  as  hy  his  maftcrly  manner  of  fhading  them  ; union,  that  paufe,  that  maje.lk;  filcoce,  as  C§rracct 
and  Polidoro  de  Caravaggio,  though  he  fcarce  paint-  ufed  U call  it,  which  affords  fo  much  pleafuie.  The 
cd  any  thing  but  baflb'relitvos,  was  particuhrty  fa-  eye  ia  not  lefs  hurt  by  many  lights  fcatterc*!  here  and 
moos  for  introducing  with  great  Ikill  the  cffeAsot  the  there  over  a pidure,  than  the  ear  is  by  the  confufed 
chiaro  feuro,  a thing  firil  attempted  by  Manlegnn  in  his  auife  of  different  pcifons  fpeaking  all  together  to  aa  af* 

^Triumph  ttf  Cufar,  It  is  by  this  means  that  his  fcmMy. 

compolitiuns  appear  fo  iliikingly  divided  into  different  Guido  Reni,  who  has  imparted  to  his  paintings  that 
gtoupf,  and,  among  their  other  peirec\tou!i,  affurd  fo  gaiety  and  fpUndor  in  wluch  he  lived,  fcenvi  ena- 
much  delight  through  the  beautiful  difpolition  that  niourcd  with  a bright  and  open  Lght;  whereas  Michael 
reigns  in  them.  Angelo  da  Caravagio.  who  was  of  a fulUn  and  favage 

in  like  minner,  a painter,  by  the  help  of  perfpto-  difpolitioo,  appears  londeft  of  a gloomy  and  clouded 
live,  efpecially  that  called  srial^  ilie  oppofition  of  lo*  iky  : fo  that  ueitker  of  them  were  qualified  to  handle 
cal  colours,  and  other  contrivances  which  he  may  ex-  indifferently  all  ohjcAs.  The  ebiaro-feuro  may  like* 
ped  to  hit  upon  by  (ludying  nature,  and  thofe  who  wife  prove  of  great  Lervice  to  a painter  in  giving  hts 
have  beft  lludicd  her  before  him,  wdl  be  adile  not  compafitijo  agrand  effc£l;  but,  nevcrlb^rfs  the  Tight 
only  to  part  bis  groups,  but  nuike  them  appear  at  be  choofes  mud  be  adapted  to  the  Gtuation  of  the  fcenc 
dilferent  dillances,  fu  as  to  leave  fulBcienc  paffages  be*  where  the  adion  is  laid  : nor  would  he  be  lefs  faulty, 
tween  them.  who  in  a grotto  or  cavern,  where  the  light  entered  by 

But  the  greateft  caution  is  to  be  ufed  in  the  purfuit  a chink,  lliould  make  hi*a  ihades  foft  and  tender,  than 
of  the  methods  here  laid  dowu  ; tfpccialty  in  the  ma-  he  who  iliould  reprefirnt  them  Urong  and  bold  in  ati 
nagement  of  the  chiaro*fcuro,  that  the  cHeds  atiribu*  open  fky-ligkt. 

ted  to  light  and  ftiade,  and  to  their  various  concomi-  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  fault  which  man* 
tanto,  may  not  run  counter  to  truth  and  experience,  nerilts  are  apt  to  be  guilty  of  in  hiilorical  pieces,  and 
This  is  a capital  puint.  Fur  this  purpofc,  a.  painter  particularly  in  the  dilpofitioa  of  their  figures.  To  fay 
would  do  well  to  make,  in  little  figures,  as  Tintoret  nothing  of  their  favourite  group  of  a woman  tying  ou 
and  Poufljn  ufed  to  do,  a model  of  the  fubjed  that  he  the  ground  with  one  child  at  her  bread,  and  another 
intends  to  rrprcferit,  and  then  illuminate  it  ly  lamp  pbying  about  her,  and  the  lik^  whii.h  they  generally 
or  camlle  light.  By  this  means  he  may  cumc  to  know  place  on  the  firft  liars  of  their  pieces;  nor  of  thofe  halt* 
with  certainty,  if  the  chbro- feuro,  which  he  has  form*  figures  in  the  back  ground  peeping  out  from  the  bol* 
cd  iolus  mmd,  does  not  clafb  with  the  rcafoaof  chings.  lows  contrived  for  them ; they  ouke  a commoo  prac- 
tice 
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tiee  of  mixiBjf  naked  with  clothed  fi^irei  i oK!  men 
» with  jouag  } pUciwoi.c  figure  with  uf  frfce  towArdi 
you,  am*,  another  with  iit  bat  k ( they  contrjft  rtolent 
motions  with  Un,{utd  attitudes,  and  fecm  to  aitn  at 
oppofitton  in  every  thing;  wherens  ivppofitions  never 
picafe.  hnt  when  they  arife  naturally  from  the  fubjcfli 
Lke  iintithefcs  In  a difeourfe. 

As  to  forefli>>ricned  !i:»«re*,  too  mixch  affeflatton  in 
iifmg  or  avoi  ding  thim  h equally  Mameahle.  'l*he  at* 
titudes  had  better  Ik  compofccl  than  oiherwife.  It 
«ery  fcIJom  happens  that  there  is  any  occafion  for  ma< 
king  them  fo  impetiioiis  as  to  he  in  danger  of  lofmg 
their  equilibrium  ; a thing  too  mucli  praciifed  by  fomc 
|wint<ra. 

In  regard  to  drapery,  equal  care  ftiould  be  taken  to 
avoid  that  {-overty,  which  makes  fome  re''ilcrs  look  as 
if,  through  n:ere  penury,  they  grudged  clothes  to  their 
figuics ; and  that  profuuon  which  Albani  impute^!  to 
Guido,  faying,  that  he  was  rather  a tailor  than  a 
fMinter.  I'he  ornaments  r'f  drefs  0iouU  be  ufed  with 
great  fobriely  ; and  it  wdl  not  Ik  amifs  to  remember 
w hat  was  once  faid  to  an  anricnf  painter:  **  I pity  you 
grraily  ; unible  to  make  Helen  liandfome,  you  have 
taken  care  to  m.-ike  her  fine." 

X.et  the  whole,  in  a w«id,and  all  the  difleirnt  parts 
o*  tlie  dirpofftion,  pofTefs  probability,  giace,  conume, 
and  the  particui.^r  charaAer  of  what  is  to  be  reprefent- 
t\].  J^ct  nothinglooklike  uniformity  of  m mner;  which 
does  not  appear  iefs  in  the  compotition  ihan  it  dors  in 
colouring,  drapery,  and  i!c5gn  ; and  is,  as  it  were, 
tliat  kind  of  accent,  I y which  painters  may  be  as  rca* 
f'.il)  diAingu  nicd  as  foreigners  are,  by  pronouncing 
in  the  fame  manner  all  the  different  languages  they 
happen  to  be  acquainted  with. 

Sect.  XI.  0/  lUuJisrt. 

Amomo  painters,  and  thtwriitnon  pamting, there 
M one  n.aKim  univerlsdy  admitted  and  continoaiiy  in- 
ruinated  ; it  is,  that  nature  w^hf  to  he  hnHuted^  and  nb> 
jrcts  arc  (aid  to  he  rrprefented  naturally,  when  they 
hive  fuch  relief  that  they  may  fecm  re;d.  If  we  iii> 
quire  to  what  degree  painting  may  carry  this  iUurion, 
Mc  /hall  find  that  it  deceives  the  eye,  and  ul  liges  tlte 
fpe^tator  to  employ  the  touch  in  mouldings  and  in 
hadb-relicvos  where  they  are  a little  projeAcd  ; hut 
that  it  is  weakened  .^nd  the  eflei^  partly  deftroyed 
where  the  projecHon  is  one  or  two  feet.  It  is  poflible 
alfo  to  nnke  it  in  the  higheft  degree  com;  lete  in  pic* 
lutes  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  other  reprefentations  of 
fliil  life,  provided  i!iry  be  fcco  in  a certain  point  of 
view,  and  at  a confidcrable  diflance } but  there  is  no 
ckample  uf  a pi^ure  comainiBg  a number  of  figurct, 
and  placed  is  a pro]Kt  light, iKing  miflaken  for  real  life. 
We  ate  tclJ.  indeed,  of  a bull  of  an  abb^  painted  by 
Charles  Coy  pci,  which,  placed  in  a ceriatn  dirc^ion  be- 
hind a uhlc,  and  >n  a certain  light,  deceived  feveral  per* 
fons  fo  completely  as  to  induce  them  to  falute  it : f ut, 
without  admitting  any  thing  very  extraorJinaiy  in  the 
prrjeAiun  or  illufion  of  this  painting,  it  is  evident, 
from  the  crrcun.ilances  attr  ruling  the  relat:on,  that 
the  deception  arefe  from  lutpnfe  and  inattention, 
whi  h mip,ht  happen  to  a prudu^ion  of  .in  inferior 
auifl.  And  hence  wc  may  conclude,  th-U  it  is  vain 
to  pretend  to  perfc^l  the  iliution,  cfpccialiy  in  pic- 
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tores  confining  of  a number  of  figarrs,  and  with  con* 

Gderable  diiUncca  fuppofed  Utween  them.  w«*v— ' 

Among  the  obflaclw  which  are  oppofed  to  the  per- 
fcClioD  of  this  br.tnch  of  the  att,  we  lhail  chiefly  at- 
tend to  thofc  whiwh  naturally  proceed  from  our  habits  of 
thinking  and  judging  on  all  occaflons.  Thefe,  logetiier 
with  the  experience  wc  daily  have  of  light  on  ail  kinds 
of  furfaccs,  and  of  all  cniourw,  are  fufiicient  to  demon- 
flrale  the  want  of  reality  in  the  reprefentation  of 
any  feenes. 

It  has  been  elfewhere  fhown,  that  diftanee,  figure,  and 
megnitude,  arc  not  naturally  objefls  of  perception  Ity 
t.hc  fenfe  of  fi^ht  j that  we  judge  of  thefe  things  by 
the  rye  only,  in  conftqucncc  of  affociations  early  form- 
ed between  the  perceptions  of  touch  and  the  corre- 
fponding  imprc/Tions  on  the  letina  and  optic  nerve  by 
the  ra)s  of  light ; anJ  thit  a painter  makea  his  pic» 
lure  rcfcmblc  the  original,  merely  by  laying  his  co- 
lours on  a pliin  furlacc  in  fuch  a manner,  aa  that  they 
rtflieil  the  fime  rays  of  li.ihl  with  the  convex  or  con- 
cave original,  when  the  fpedator  tUnds  at  the  proper 
difiance  (fee  NUTAfHViiiCs,  o®  49,  yo,  ci,  y*j,  and 
9;).  But  if  this  be  aJmitted,  illulion  in  painting  can 
never  be  made  perfeft,  on  account  of  the  inevitable 
faifity  of  the  /hades  which  mark  the  moll  diflxnt  parts 
of  the  picture,  'i'he  piimer  can  only  imitate  thofc 
/hades  by  olfeure  colours,  laid  on  a plant  furface,  and 
fufcepliblc  of  reflecting  the  light  with  a degree  of 
force  relatinr  to  the  rcrl  diflancc.  Now  our  eves  give 
us  the  true  plane  of  this  furface,  oppofed  to  the  idea 
of  deepening  which  the  painter  wiOics  to  produce,  a 
contrariety  which  prevents  the  deception.  On  this* 
account,  the  faults  round  in  the  work«  of  the  greatdl 
martris,  with  regard  to  the  effc^U  produced  bv  the 
whole,  moll  frequently  relaic  to  their  manner  of  fliaj. 
ing,  which  is  fufficient  to  prove,  that  the  want  of  illu- 
fion  in  painting  depends  chiefly  on  the  iirperfcdioo 
of  the  /hades. 

'rhisdefed,  though  it  cannot  Ik  wholly  avoided, 
may  yet  be  rendered  lets  perceptible.  There  hav  yeJ, 
indeed,  t een  no  painter  able  to  imitate  fhadow,  nur  is 
it  probable  that  any  <me  will  ever  perfcAly  accompli/h 
this  talk.  Shadow  in  nature  is  not  a boir,  but  the 
privation  of  light,  which  deftrop  colours  in  a greater 
or  Icf. degree,  in  proportion  as  it  is  m<»rc  or  Icfs  com- 
plete. Now  the  painter  can  only  imitate  this  priva- 
tion and  real  darknefs,  by  colours  which  miift  from 

their  very  nanirc  he  capable  of  leflctding  light. 

The  colours  may  be  more  or  Iefs  obfeure,  hut  they 
preferve  always  fomelhing  which  gives  a mixture  of 
reflexion.  To  carry  the  imitation  of  lhaJow  to  the 
highefi  degree  of  pcrfeflion,  it  woul.J  be  neceffary  to 
apply  a colour  capable  of  darkening  all  others,  more  or 
Iefs  as  there  (hould  beoccafion,  and  which  might  have 
no  vifiblc  trace  of  its  cxiflence,  that  is,  no  one  part  of 
it  which  reflefted  one  coloured  ray  movr  rtrongly  than 
another.  Perhaps  this  kind  of  negative  colour  might 
be  found  in  prailicc  to  be  of  fcrvicc  to  the  art  \ Ixu  it 
would  not  render  the  furiacc  totally  iavifible,  for  it 
would  be  nccc/Tary,  farther,  that  it  fhould  have  the 
property  of  not  rtflc£tmg  a Angle  ray  of  light  when 
expofed  to  iti  which  is  altogether  impomUe,  as  there 
is  no  colour  or  body  in  nature  without  rtflcaion  in 
fuch  a fituiition. 

We  /hJl  be  further  convinced  of  the  impofnb.lity 
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iI!u&on.  of  paiDtln^  ihidow,  if  attend  to  the  piAurei  of  but  k ii  no  tefi  a that  weaker  lod  Ufa  prccioui  iUuAon. 

ihc  greatetl  tnallcn,  with  regard  to  the  imitation  oi  eoloiiriiHr  would  carry  it  to  grcxicr  perfertion.  Be-  '■*  " 

truth.  Evciy  part»  when  taken  by  itfelfi  conreAcd  fiJes,  thia  Urge,  enfy,  an<l  exquiniri  manner  of  paint- 
with  light,  or  with  dcnutinia,  prefoita  a perfect  imita.  tng,  this  harmony,  of  which  they  have  t;»'rcn  us  the 
tioB.  Even  the  different  degrees  of  light  or  the  ob-  belt  examples,  are  owing  to  qnaUiies  in  them  much 
jt^s  are  fufficirntlj  exact  \ but  nutwithlUmling  this  more  cx..el]ent  than  vrhat  would  be  fuBcienc  to  pro- 
an'cmblage  of  circitn.flanccscorrefponding  with  truth,  duce  the  ftinple  imitation  of  truth.  GuiJo,  Cor- 
and  of  which  the  rcfult  fhould  be  perfect  iZ/n^n,  yet  tona,  and  fbmc  others,  appear  to  approach  nc.rcr  to  il- 
in  considering  the- whole,  we  are  never  fo  complete-  lulton.  But  even  thufe  mailers  prove  by  their  works. 


ly  deceived,  as  to  lake  « pifture  for  a reality  j from 
whicli  vve  may  conchuic,  that  the  want  of  itlyfinn 
proceeds  almoli  entirely  from  the  imperfection  of 
ihading. 

lliuSton  then,  in  the  drived  fenfe,  cannot  exiil  in 
painting  ; but  ibcic  is  another  kind  of  lUulion,  per- 
haps  improperly  fo  called,  which  is  one  of  the  princi- 
^ pal  part!i  of  the  art,  and  worthy  of  tlie  greatek  atten- 

tion : It  is,  that  the  piClurc  (hail  refcmblc  truth  to  fuch 
a degree  by  the  iutlncfs  of  itv  forms,  by  the  combina- 
tion of  colours,  and  by  nil  its  general  effeCls,  that  the 
image  (hall  give  all  the  plcafurc  t«  be  expend  from 
the  imiution  of  trutii.  This  U not  illufion  in  the  pro- 
per fenfe  of  the  word,  fmee  it  cxitii  as  well  in  plCiures 
on  a fmatl  fecic  as  in  ihofe  of  equal  dimenfiont  with 
the  original  j but  it  is  that  truth  of  imitation  of  which 
painting  is  fufceptible,  even  in  pidures  containing 
Hny  number  of  figures  at  any  realonablc  dikance  from 
esch  other. 

But  it  remains  to  be  confidcred  whether  this  imiia- 
tion  of  truth,  taken  by  ilfelf,  betlie  higheil  attainable 
perfeAion  in  psiuiing.  It  is  generally  granted,  Out 
the  greaU’k  beauty  is  that  which  cot  only  } Icafes  at 
firk  view,  but  on  the  nearek  and  moll  critical  exa- 
^ inination.  But  if  illufion,  fuL'h  at  we  have  deferihed 
it,  were  the  folcroetit  of  the  art,  It  would  follow, that 
the  perfon  who  was  Icaft  acquainted  with  its  beauties 
would  experience  the  fame  plcafurt  as  he  who  had 
* iludied  them  mofl.  Farther,  in  examining  the  works 

of  the  grtaied  makers,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  it 
k not  their  illufion  which  has  excited  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  the  ciitic.  Even  the  works  of  the 
divine  Raphael  do  not  deceive  the  eye  in  any  point 
of  view  more  completely  than  thofc  of  an  ordinary 
painter.  Raphael,  pure  in  hischara^er  and  defign,  is, 
without  doubt,  very  deficient  in  this  part  of  the  art. 
Meanwhile  the  grandeur  of  hii  ideas  in  compofition, 
•ad  the  choice  of  hit  forms  ; the  beauty  of  his.beads, 
wherein  one  docs  not  admire  fimply  the  imitation  of 
any  known  truth;  his  ingenious  and  noble  manner  in 
drapery,  which  yet  does  not  refemble  any  known  kuff, 
or  the  garb  of  any  nation  ; in  (hort,  all  his  beautiesarc 
fuperior  to  the  fimple  imitation  of  truth,  and  contra- 
dii^  the  fentiment  of  the  greateft  pleafure  arifiag  from 
illufion. 

1£  we  pafii  to  thofe  who  have  purfned  colouring  with 
the  greateft  fuccefs,  we  (hall  find  them,  doubtlefs,  sp- 
proacb  nearer  to  illufion  than  thofe  who  have  neglcd^ 
it  i and  it  is  alfo  a fis£lt  that  their  worki  have  been  more 
oniverfaUy  admired. 

At  the  fame  time  it  is  not  the  lUufion  occafipned  by 
colours  which  has  altogether  excited  this  admiiwtiun. 
Tbe  exquifite  demitints  and  the  frekmels  of  Corregio 
and  Titian,  which  excel  the  ordinaiy  beauties  of  na- 
ture, and  even  imitate  her  moft  pe^efl  produAtont, 
may  perhaps  not  be  confidered  w dcilroytng  illofion ; 


that  the  moll  cftimable  beauties  ia  paintiu^  do  not 
ail  tend  to  this  branch  of  the  art  | for  noewithdand- 
ing  the  high  character  which  they  have  gained,  they 
are  much  inferior  to  Raphael,  Corregio,  end  Tiaao, 
although  the  firk  failol  in  colouring  and  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  cisro-nbfeuro,  the  tccond  in  point  of 
corrccincfs,  and  the  third  iu  the  choice  of  noble 
fubjeids. 

F;om  this  we  rr.ay  conclulc,  that  the  neareft  rrfero- 
bhnee  to  truth  is  not  the  folc  objed  in  painting;  tint 
it  acquires  a fuperior  degree  of  elevation  by  the  art 
of  adding  beauty  and  pcrfe^lion  to  the  moft  exs^  re- 
fen^hUnce  ; and  that  it  tv  this  art  which  dilUisguilhes* 
and  chtra^crircs  extraordinary  men. 

If  v^e  run  over  the  great  benches  of  painting,  we 
(hall  find  a number  of  eiTmtial  bcantici  diffeient  from, 
thofe  which  are  capable  of  carrying  illufion  to  the 
greatrft  poflible  height.  In  compofition,  we  princi- 
pally admire  the  extent  of  ;;eniiu,  the  choice  of  pic- 
turefquc  arsd  graceful  attitudes,  the  ingenious  com- 
Linatioo  of  groups,  whether  in  uniting  tbe  light  and 
(hade  in  order  to  obtain  tlie  greateft  cfie^l,  or  in  dif- 
pofing  a whole  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  make  no  part 
fuperlluoufi ; and  finally,  that  kind  of  pradical  talent 
by  which  the  mind  cakes  pofTeflion  of  nature,  and 
forces  it  to  produce  sH  the  beauties  of  which  the  art 
is  Cufccptible.  In  this  enumeration  of  particulars  it 
is  eafy  to  perceive  that  the  beauties  of  compofition 
are  very  dlllant  from  thofe  of  iUufion. 

To  obtain  illufion  in  defign,  there  is  no  occafioq 
for  corrednefs  nor  tafte  beyond  what  is  percewed  in 
nature  by  the  moft  ignorant  fpeClator.  And  with  re- 
gard to  colouring,  that  it  not  always  moft  admired 
which  is  moft  natural.  What  departs  widely  from 
truth,  indeed,  is  not  of  coofequence  beautitsd,  but 
many  qualities  are  required  befidcs  the  fimple  imita- 
tion of  truth.  Frefhnefs,  cafe,  and  tranfparency  in 
certain  tones,  are  deemed  abfoliitely  requifite;  and  the 
moft  efteetned  colourifts  have  carried  their  beauties  in 
all  tbefe  rcfpc<^  beyond  what  they  have  feen  in  na- 
ture. If  fome  tones  in  the  fielhy  parts  have  approach- 
ed towards  vermilion,  to  a light-blue,  ora  filver-g^y, 
they  have  made  them  mere  apparent;  not  only  to 

fnint  them  out  to  the  fpe^tor,  but  to  fhow  their 
nowledge  ia  the  difeovery  and  their  art  in  painting, 
them.  This  would  have  been  going  beyond  the  li- 
mitt  of  perfedton,  if  thefe  had  confifted  in  fimple  U- 
lufion. 

Theoppofition  ofcolour,  of  light,  and  of  fhade,  would 
have  been  in  this  cafe  alfo  fuperfiuoos ; for  nature  is 
always  true,  without  any  pointed  attempt  to  make  her 
more  engaging.  I'he  foppreffion  of  certain  lights, 
which  truth  would  require,  and  which  art  extioguifhet, 
in  order  to  augment  tbe  harmony  of  eftc6l,  would  be 
aKo  worthy  ot  ccofurc,.  whatever  pleafure  would  refute 
from  it. 

Finally,. 
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Ittjtfwi.  FrnalTfi  on«  of  tlie  (fretttft  bcautlea  of  the  art, 
* namely  ihe  peculiar  manner  of  a great  wtfter,  h»<  no 
relation  to  illufion.  ^‘hs»  i»  not  even  founded  in  na- 
ture, but  depcnJa  on  the  gcniui  or  ilngularitjr  of  the 
artii.  It  ia  thia  manner  which  dititnguilhea  the  orl- 
ginfl  of  a great  manor  from  the  moft  exadcopyj  ard 
which  charaAcrixe^  the  ulents  of  the  artifta  fo  %vell, 
that  the  fcnalleft  part  of  the  pjAure,  and  even  the  Itaft 
iniererting,  ia  fufficicbt  to  difeover  the  painter.  The 
diftInAion  bet^veen  the  beautiful  and  iUufivc  to  ptint- 
ing  hai  made  Sir  Jolhua  Reynulda,  in  exprrfs  termi, 
recommend  a perfeAion  fuperior  to  the  imitation  of 
nature.  **  The  principle  now  laid  down  he),  that 
the  perfeAion  of  the  art  doea  not  confid  in  mere  imi* 
tation,  it  tar  from  being  new  or  Hngular  It  ia,  in- 
dee  Tuppoited  by  the  general  opinioa  of  the  en- 
lightened part  of  mankind-  The  poets,  orators,  and 
fhetorlciani  of  antiquity,  are  continually  enforcing 
thia  pofition,  that  aU  the  arts  receive  their  perfeAion 
from  an  ideal  beauty,  fuperior  to  what  is  to  be  found 
io  indiv’dual  nature.  They  are  ever  referring  to  the 
praAice  of  the  painterv  and  fculptori  of  their  times, 
particularly  Phidtas  the  favourite  artiH  of  antiqui- 
to  illuArate  their  alTcrtioni.  As  if  they  could 
fkot  fufficiently  exprefs  their  admiration  cvf  his  genius 
by  what  they  knew,  they  have  gccourfc  to  poeti- 
cal enlhutufm.  'rheycalJ  it  infpiration  ; a gift  from 
heaven.  The  artift  is  fuppofed  to  have  afeended  the 
celcftisl  regions  to  furnifh  hia  mind  with  tlm  perftA 
idea  of  beauty.  * He  (fays  PitKlus)  who  takes  for 
hU  model  fuch  forms  as  nature  produces,  and  confines 
bimfelf  to  an  exaA  imitation  of  them,  will  never  at* 
tain  to  what  is  pcrfcAly  beautiful.  For  the  works 
of  nature  are  full  of  difpruportion,  and  fall  fhort  of  the 
true  ftandard  of  beauty.  So  ibat  Phidias,  when  he 
formed  his  Jupiter,  did  not  copy  any  objeA  ever  pre- 
fentedtohis  fight ; but  cortempUted  only  that  image 
which  he  had  conceived  iu  his  mind  from  Horner** 
deferiptioo.* 

**  It  it  not  cafy  to  define  in  what  this  great  flyle  con- 
fifts,  nor  to  deferibe  by  words  the  proper  means  of  ac- 
quiring it,  if  the  mind  of  the  ftudent  Ihould  be  at  ail 
capable  of  fuch  an  acquifition.  Could  we  teach  title 
or  genius  by  rules,  they  would  be  no  longer  tade  and 
genius.  But  though  there  neither  arc  nor  can  be 
any  precife  invariable  rules  for  the  exercife  or  the  sc- 
quifition  of  thefe  great  qualities;  yet  we  may  truly  fay 
that  they  always  operate  in  proportion  to  our  atten- 
tion ID  obferriog  the  works  of  nature,  to  our  OctU  in 
frleding,  and  to  our  care  in  digeftiog,  methodifin^, 
and  comparing  our  obikrvattoDS.  There  are  many 
beauties  in  ouj  art  that  (ecm  at  firfi  to  tie  without  the 
reach  of  precept,  and  yet  may  eafily  be  reduced  to 
praAical  principles.  Experience  is  ail  in  alt ; but  it  is 
not  every  one  that  profits  by  experience : and  moil 
people  err  not  fo  much  from  want  of  capacity  to  find 
their  obJeA,  as  from  not  knowing  what  objcA  to  pur- 
fee-  'Iliit  great  ideal  perfeAion  and  beauty  are  not 
to  be  fought  in  the  heavens,  but  upon  the  earth.  They 
are  abont  us,  and  upon  every  fide  of  os ; But  the 
power  of  dtfeovering  what  is  deformed  in  nature,  or,  in 
other  words,  what  is  particular  or  uncommon,  can  be 
acquired  only  by  experience ; and  the  whole  beauty 
and  graitdeur  of  the  art  confifla  io  being  able  to  get 


TING. 

above  all  fingular  formi,  local  cuftoms,  particularictVs, 
and  details  of  ever^  kind.**  * 

After  thefe  opinions,  herever,  derived  from  the 
praAice  of  the  art.  ind  this  high  authority,  it  msy 
not  be  improper  to  hsxanl  a few  obfrrvstiona.  Al- 
though tllufion  can  be  difiinguilhed  from  many  of  the 
moft  excellent  parts  of  the  art  ukeri  fcparatcly,  yet  it 
doci  not  follow  thit  it  (hall  not  add  in  every  plAure 
to  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  It  is  impoiTr  le  to  llate 
it  in  oppofition  to  defign,  to  compafiiioii,  to  colonr- 
ing,  or  to  the  peculiar  manner  of  a great  artift ; bccaufe 
all  thefe  may  exitl  where  there  alfo  exiils  the  moft  per- 
fcA  tUiilrm.  This  is  evident  from  the  works  of  art ; 
which  have  rral  relievo,  and  which  at  the  fame  time  arc 
cspaHle  of  perfcAton  in  alt  thufe  brancfics,  and  of 
ihowing  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  artift.  Again,  it 
appears  evident,  lh<it  properly  fo  called,  ihould 

be  a proper  objcA  of  attention  in  painting.  We  may 
me  the  idctl  beauty  very  high,  *nd  with  great  juftice  \ 
but  it  fttU  conftfts  in  overcoming  the  dctcAs  in  indi- 
vidual o^jeAs  in  nature,  and  not  in  departing  from  the 
truth  of  reprelentation.  And  perhaps  it  may  be  al- 
leged, that  the  impolfibllity  of  giving  perfcA  iUufioQ 
on  a plain  furface  h s piiihed  the  greatrft  roafters  too 
far,  and  made  them  crowd  artificial  beauties  into  their 
piAnres  to  conceal  their  want  of  power  to  give  real 
one*.  Ic  is  not  improbable,  that  on  this  very  account 
the  art  is  lefs  prrlcA  .than  otherwife  it  n ight  have 
been  t Fur  in  all  fubjcAs  thought  to  be  impodible, 
there  is  not  only  great  room  for  exertion,  but  the  per- 
fon  carries  the  art  to  greater  perfeAion  as  he  comes 
nearer  to  Ihow  that  it  may  not  he  impoflibic.  And  if 
the  works  of  Raphael,  in  point  of  illufion,  are  not  fu- 
pejjor  to  an  ordinary  artift,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
fay  that  there  is  great  room  for  improvement  in  thia 
branch. 


Sect.  XII.  Of  the  Ccjlume* 

The  coftnme  in  painting  correfponds  with  the  uni- 
ties of  time,  pUce,  and  aAion,  in  tragedy  and  in  epic 
poetry.  It  is  chiefiy  confined  to  hiftory. painting  ( 
and  regards  the  enftomt  of  different  periods,  the  man- 
nets,  the  drefs,  and  the  colour,  of  diffefent  natiooa. 
Great  exaAnef«  in  the  collume  Is  fcarcely  praAicablc; 
but  too  fcnffble  a departure  from  it  denotes  unpardon- 
able negligence.  It  frequently  happens  that  a piece 
compoledof  piAnrcfqiie  figures  derives  confiderable  ad- 
vantage from  certain  liberties  which  are  calculated  to 
picafe  both  the  artift  and  the  fpeAstor;  for  the 
judges  of  painting  are  not  babituidly  occupied  with 
thedeuiUof  ancient  and  modem  hiftory,  nr  profound- 
ly verfed  in  all  the  circumftaaccs  which  mske  a depar- 
ture from  the  coftnme  confpicuuus.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  jvere  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  undetftand, 
or  fo  indifferent  as  not  to  regard  thofe  circumftanoes, 
this  branch  of  the  art  would  be  altogether  arbitrary. 

The  road  of  the  painter  is  between  thefe  two  extremeSf 
not  to  defpife  beauty  on  the  one  hand,  nor  pro!>abiliiy 
on  the  other.  But  Jn  purfuiog  this  part  of  the  art,  it 
is  in  vain  to  feck  for  pcrtcA  models  in  ancient  or  mo- 
dem painting. 

“ When  Raphael  in  his  cartoons  introduces  monks 
and  Swift  guards ; when  be  puts  into  a baat  more 

g'J^csjiL  p, 
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Cnftvme.  than  it  is  eTjtlent  the  boat  coutd  aduslljr  con- 
tarn  ; wl.cn  in  the  chaftifement  of  IIcHodorui,  w!io 
attempted  to  dcfpc-il  the  tetrplc  of  Jcrufaiein,  1‘upe 
Julius  II.  is  dtpided  as  being  prrfent  ) when,  in  the 
donation  of  Conll.intinc  in  the  Vatican*  a naked  } ojr 
ii  pbced  tor.fpicuous  in  t!ic  forc-gt«Hind»  adride  upon 
a dt>;r  in  the  immediate  prrftnce  of  the  pope  ard  tlie 
empcrori  when  Venetian  fetiators  aic  inlroiuced  while 
Pojm;  Alesauder  ixcomnuiiicates  liirborona ; when 
Ariilotic*  Plato*  Dante*  nnd  Petrarch,  are  brouiTht 
together  in  the  fchool  of  Athens,  omit  the  lencr 
impioprictics  of  flioclcfs  apodics,  SfC.— -every  pciA^n 
mufl  acknowledge  that  fucli  offences  as  the'"*-  ajiaintl 
^ truth-^  fn  obvious,  it  they  do  not  arife  from  a defed 
of  utiderffanding,  arc  iniUnccs  of  incxcufabic  carelcfs- 

iictr. 

“ In  like  manner,  when  the  fame  great  r.after  paints 
the  dresms  of  Jofeplt  and  his  feliow  ptironer  in  circles 
over  tljcir  head»  ; when  fimilar  contrivances  to  exprefs 
“ future  events  are  ufed  by  Al'ani,  Pameggiano,  and 

Fufcii  — is  it  not  evident  tltat  no  poiTihih'ty  c;m  make 
the  ft^ion  tiue;  and  that  real  and  feigned  exigences 
arc  unnatitrally  intro  luced  in  one  narrnt'on  ? 

“ When  Polydore  choofet  to  reprefent  the  death  of 
Cato,  and  expolis  to  the  fpt^\tor  the  hero  of  the 
piece  with  his  boweb  gulhir.g  out  j when  Paul  Vero* 
uefe,  at  a banquet  painted  with  his  uUnl  m.tgniticence, 
places  before  us  a dog  gnawing  a bone,  and  a t oy  rria> 
king  Walter:  however  fneh  difgoftfng  * irt*itmUa«.ce8 
m^y  be  forgiven  in  (he  eltej" tVauvrt  of  a Michael  An* 
gtio,  had  }*e  reprcfcnled  thele  inftcad  of  the  horrible 
Agurcs  of  bis  Day  of  Juih;ment,  the  performance  of  an 
inferior  artill  cannot  ;iione  for  them. 

‘‘  So  alfo.  when  one  of  the  firft  rate  among  the  mo- 
<icrn  painters,  we  rt>ean  Paul  Verontfe,  introduces  Be* 
neJietine  monks  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  t when,  in  a 
|•iAlIrc  of  the  cntcifixion,  he  puts  the  Roman  fc  ldiers 
* in  the  jcikins  of  the  16th  century,  and  adorns  their 
heads  with  tnrbans;  when  Guido,  in  a painting  of 
jefus  appearing  to  hfs  mother  after  his  rcfiirre^ion, 
place*  St  Charles  Borromce  in  a Wind  of  defk  in  the 
back'grounJ  as  wilnefj  to  the  interview  i when  1 in- 
, toret,  Sit  the  miraculous  fall  of  mauna,  arms  the  Ifrae- 
lites  with  fufils  ; and  Corregio  sypoints  St  Jerome  as 
the  inflroclor  of  the  child  Jefus— common  fenfe  revolts 
at  the  impropriety  ; and  v e are  compelled  to  exclaim, 
ojitUi’at  mti'i  Jic^  uterttlyh$  oM! 

**  The  mytUuItvical  tafle  of  the  learned  Pouflin  is 
well  known  ; but  Kid'cns  feems  to  chum  the  merit  of 
having  prefcRted  to  the  wuHd  a flill  greater  number 
^ of  fupreme  abfurdtties  in  this  Icarncti  ftylc  : nor  is  it 
eafy  to  conceive  a more  heterogeneous  mixtnie  of  cir- 
cumilarccs,  real  and  imagmarj,  f.icred  and  profane, 
rhtn  the  Luxembourg  gallery,  and  the  other  works  of 
that  great  maOer,  perpetually  exhibit. 

»*  When  lo  great  .“in  authority  as  Sir  Jofliua  Rcy- 
• X);/j#rij/;/^noWs  * contends  for  the  rejection  of  common  fenfe  in 
(ivoj'p.  ak6.  favour  of  fomewhnt  he  terrr.s  a bi^ixr  t when  he 
laments,  indiretlly,  that  art  is  not  in  fiich  high  e(H« 
maiion  with  us,  as  to  induce  the  generals,  lawgivers, 
mid  kings  of  modern  times,  to  fuffer  thcmfclvrs  to  be 
reprefented  neked,  as  in  the  days  of  ancient  Greece  ; 
when  he  defends  even  the  ridiculous  aberrations  from 
p(<flibility,  wh;ch  the  extravagant  pencil  of  Rubens  has 
id  plentifully  produ:ed~it  is  not  furpridng  U<at  the 
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nrtifis  of  the  prefect  day  fhould  be  led  tA  rrjeA  the  CDflvivi, 
iompary  of  cummen  fenfe  1 or  that  Sir  Ji/fhua*s  per.  - 
foimanccs  fhould  lurni/h  examples  of  his  own  pre« 
cepti. 

“ Mr*  Siddons  is  rcprcfcnted  l y Sir  Jofhua  in  the 
eWader  (.*^s  it  is  faid)  of  the  tragic  mufe:  She  is 
placed  in  an  old-fafliinned  arm  chair  ; this  arm  chair 
IS  fupported  by  clouds,  fufpended  in  the  air  ; on  ea  h 
fiJc  of  her  head  is  a figure  not  unapt  to  fuggeff  the 
idea  of  the  attendant  imps  of  an  enchantrefa : of  tbefe 
'figures,  one  is  fuppofed  to  reprefent  Comedy,  and  the 
other  Tragedy  j Mr*  Siddons  herfclf  is  decently  at- 
tired in  the  falhionable  habiliments  of  id  or  30  years 

“go*  ...  . ' 

“ If  this  be  a piclurc  of  the  tragic  ir.iife,  fhe  ought 
not  to  appear  in  a modern  dtefs,  nor  ought  fhc  to  le 
featei!  in  an  old  ;^rin  ihelr.  If  (hih  be  a poruaiture 
of  Mrs  Siddons,  Ihc  has  no  bufmefs  in  the  clouds,  nor 
has  Ihe  any  thing  to  do  with  aeriil  attvn  !ants.  if  tliia 
be  Mr*  8idd<'n»  in  the  chauffer  of  the  tragic  mufe, 
the  firfi  fel  of  o^  legions  apply  ; fur  fhe  is  plxed  io 
a fiiu.ition  where  Mrs  Siddona  could  never  !)e. 

**  In  the  deith  of  Dido,  Sir  Jofhua  ReynnlJs  in- 
troduces her  filler,  lamenting  over  the  corpfc  of  the 
uiifortur.ate  queen.  This  is  pnfiible  ; but  he  bus  aifo 
introduced  Atrc>poe  ciiltir.g  Dido  «]. air  with  apnir  of 
feiiTats,  a lieing  equ.illy  re«l  and  apparent  in  the  paint- 
ing with  Dido  or  her  fiHer.  This  ^continues  our  au- 
thor) appears  to  rnc  a grofs  offence  a.rainlt  mvthologi- 
cal  prebaf  ility  ; nor  is  it  the  only  offence  againlt  the 
coflume  with  which  that  picture  is  chargeable. 

There  i$  one  other  breach  of  the  coftume,  how- 
ever common  among  painters,  more  giofs  and  offen- 
five  than  any  of  the  rnfianccs  hitherto  alleged  ; we 
mean  the  perpetual  and  unne.cffary  difpiay  of  the 
naked  fi/ure.  Wc  lhall  not  ft  .y  to  enquire  whether 
more  Ikill  can  be  fhown  in  printing  the  human  body 
ik>i)<ed  or  unclothed.  If  the  perfon^ges  introduced  ioi 
any  ptdurc  are  more  naked  in  the  rrprefematioo  than 
cm  be  juftified  by  the  prohal  diiy  cf  the  times,  per- 
fons,  pi  CCS,  or  circumfiances,  it  is  a breach  of  three- 
fiume  ptoportioiiMte  to  the  deviation.  Tbij  fault, 
however,  U fo  common,  as  hardly  to  be  noticed  1 fo 
flight  Indeed,  whin  compaied  with  that  general  tafte 
for  voluptuous  imagery  and  ohfccne  rcprcfer.taiton, 
which  has  fo  long  difgrictd  the  art  of  paintin,:  in 
every  ftage  of  its  progixfs  thit  feieme  and  ruonUtty 
arc  callous  to  the offence. 

**  This  depravity  of  imagination,  this  profiitmlon 
of  the  pencil  to  the  bafe  purpofes  ot  lafeivious  incli- 
nation, was  a fubjeft  of  much  complaint  among  the 
ancicots.  Nor  is  there  Icfs  tenfon  to  cumpi  u'o  in  mo- 
dern times  ihil  this  dd^ghtfui  art,  whTch  might  be 
employed  in  exciting  the  uoblcA  fcntiment«,  and  be- 
come fubfervient  to  the  bell  intciellsof  focitty,  Ih-^iiM 
fo  often  be  cxcrciled  Ufion  fubjedts  ftdely  catculitcd  to 
plrafe  the  eye  of  the  v.vluptosry  an!  de^orhee.  It  ’* 
hanlty  poffthlc  to  pafs  through  any  admired  coUcfliun 
without  meeting  with  foroc  of  thefe  ; cf  which,  how- 
ever excclleui  the  pciformance  may  be,  the  common 
feelings  of  decency  ard  mmaliiy  (if  we  arc  neither 
pioftlIe<l  auills  nor  cqnuoiffeurs)  prevent  us  fruni 
viewing  them  without  a mixture  of  difgulL'* 
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Cufloioe  It  i*s  jrnpnflMtf  to  eiprefi  how  much  a pic^nrc  fuf- 
fcrs  by  fuch  foofenef*  of  fancy,  and  liiiki  as  a baftsrd 
of  ihe  art  in  the  ellccm  of  ijood  judjjei.  Some  peoplv, 
indeeU  arc  of  opinion,  that  fo  femouious  an  obfervance 
of  the  coftiifne  is  apt  to  hurt  pirturcs,  !>y  depriving 
them  of  a certain  airoftrulharifing,  they  think,  from 
thefe  ftaturesand  habits  to  which  we  are  ac  uftomelj 
and  which  are  thercFoi^  apt  to  make  a p.rcttcr  im* 
preflion,  than  can  becapeAed  from  things  drawn  from 

, the  remote  fources  of  antiquity : wMing  withal,  that 

a certain  degree  of  Hcenee  has  ever  been  alK)wed  thofe 
artlf^s  who  1!)  their  works  muil  m^ke  fancy  their 
chief  guide.  See,  fay  they,  the  Greeks ; that  is,  the 
tnaders  of  Raphael  and  Pouflin  tbemfdves.  Do  they 
ever  trouble  their  heads  about  fuch  nicetici  ? The 
Rhodian  Itatu.iries,  for  example,  have  not  fcrupled  to 
reprefent  l«aocoon  naked;  that  is,  tlie  priell  of  ApoHo 
raked  in  the  very  atl  of  faorificing  to  the  gods,  an  I 
that  too  in  prefcnce  of  a whole  people,  of  the  virgins 
and  m’ltron*  of  Ilium.  Now,  continue  they,  if  it  was 
ellowahle  in  the  nncient  Ratuaries  to  negle^  probabi- 
lity and  decency  to  fuch  a degree,  to  have  a heiler  op- 
portunity of  chTplaying  their  Ikill  in  (he  anatomy  of 
the  huT-an  bodvj  why  miy  it  not  be  allow  ble  in  mo- 
dern painters,  the  lietter  to  attain  the  end  of  their  art, 
which  is  dec.ption,  to  depirt  now  and  then  a little 
from  the  an  ient  manners  and  the  too  rigorous  laws  of 
the  coltume  ? But  thefe  renfons,  wc  beg  leave  to  ob- 
ferve,  are  more  abfurd  than  they  arc  ingeniou*.  What ! 
are  wc  to  draw  concluhons  from  an  example,  wKicii, 
f.<r  from  deciding  the  difpute,  gives  ocvafion  to  ano- 
ther? Tlie  learned  are  of  opinion,  that  tbufe  Rhcxlian 
mailers  would  h.ive  done  much  better  had  they  looked 
out  for  a fuhje^  in  which,  without  offending  fo  much 
againd  truth,  and  cve»  pro^-ahil  ty,  they  might  have 
had  an  equal  opportunity  of  difplaying  their  know- 
ledge of  the  naked.  And  certainly  no  authority  or 
example  whatever  IhotiUl  tempt  us  to  do  any  tiling 
contrary  t»  what  both  decency  and  the  renfon  of  things 
require,  unicfs  we  intend,  like  Carpioni,  to  rcpicUiU 

Sojni  (tlnftrmu  e foie  di  r'nn^nzj. 

The  dreams  of  Tick  men,  and  the  tales  of  fools. 

No  : a painter,  the  better  to  attain  the  end  of  his 
art,  which  is  deception,  ought  carefully  to  avoid  mix- 
ing the  antique  with  the  modern,  the  dorrcdic  with  the 
foreign;  (hiugs,  in  Ihurt,  repugnant  toeich  other,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  gaining  credit.  A i’pcAator  will 
never  be  brought  to  coofider  himfeif  as  a^ualiy  pre- 
feot  at  the  feene,  the  rtprelcntation  of  whtch  lie  has 
before  him,  unlefa  (he  ciicumllaiices  which  enter  it 
pcrfcAIy  agree  amonr  tbcmfclves,  and  the  held  of  ao- 
tirn,  if  we  may  ufe  the  cxprcIHon,  in  no  lhape  felics 
the  adion  itfelf.  Fur  inllance,  the  circum fiances,  or, 
if  you  pleafe,  the  acceflbries,  in  a Fueling  of  Mofa^  arc 
KOI,  furcly,  to  reprefent  the  borders  ol  a canal  plant- 
ed with  rows  of  poppies,  and  covered  with  country- 
houfet  in  the  Furopeau  ulle;  but  the  banks  of  a great 
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river  fhadrd  w'th  cluflers  of  palm-trees,  with  a Sphinx  Pr^r" 
or  ;*n  Amibis  m the  ailjacent  fields,  and  here  and  there 
in  the  bark  ground  a towering  pyramid.  And  indec>d  * . 
the  painter,  before  he  tnkes  either  canvafs  or  paper  in 
hand,  fhuulJ  on  the  wings  of  fancy  tranfport  bimfflf 
to  Egypt,  to  Thebes,  or  to  Rome ; and  fummoning 
to  his  imaginstion  the  phyfiot’nomy,  the  drefs,  the 
plants  the  buildings,  fuitalk  to  his  fubje^  with  the 
parti  MiUr  fpot  wlicre  he  has  chofen  to  lay  his  fcenc, 
fo  manage  his  pencil,  as,  by  the  magic  of  it,  to  make 
the  eniapiured  fpcflators  fancy  themfclves  there  along 
with  btm. 

Sect.  XIII.  Of  proper  Bs*h  for  a Painter, 

From  what  has  Ivecn  alrc.idy  fa'd,  it  may  be  eafily 
gathered,  that  a painter  Ihould  be  neither  illiterate 
nor  unp'ovidcvl  with  books.  Many  are  apt  to  imagine, 
that  the  Iconologia  of  Ripa,  or  fomc  fuch  collection, 
is  alone  fufficient  for  this  {Mirpofe  ; anl  that  all  the  ap- 
paratus he  Rands  iis  need  of,  may  be  reduced  to  a few 
caih  of  the  remains  of  antiquity,  or  rather  to  what 
Rcmbran  It  ufed  to  call  his  antiifuee,  being  nothing  more 
than  coits  of  mall,  tur!.an*,  ihcrds  of  ilu^,  and  all  man- 
ner of  old  houfehoVl  trumpery  snd  wearing  apparel. 

Surh  things,  no  doubt,  are  nectffary  to  a painter,  and 
perhaps  enough  for  one  who  wants  only  to  paint  half- 
lengths,  or  is  willing  to  confine  himfeif  to  a few  low 
fubjc‘is.  But  they  arc  by  no  meins  fufficient  for  him 
who  wouLl  foar  higher  t for  a painter  who  would  at-  ^^K*'**** 
tempt  the  Univerfe,  and  lepickot  it  in  all  its  parti, 
fuch  as  It  would  appear,  had  not  matter  proved  rcfrac- 
tory  to  the  intentions  of  the  fovereign  ArtiR.  Such 
a painter  alone  is  a true,  an  univerfal,  a perfefl  pain- 
ter——No  iroital,  indeed,  muft  ever  expcA  to  rife  to 
that  fublimity  ; yci  all  niouid  afpire  to  it,  on  the  piin 
of  otlurwifc  ever  continuing  at  a very  mortifying  di-  - 

fiance  from  it : as  the  orator,  who  wilhes  to  make  a 
figure  in  his  profefilon,  fiioiild  propol'c  to  himfeif  no 
lefi  a pattern  than  that  perfe^  orator  deferibed  hy 
I'ully ; nor  the  courtier,  than  ihu  perfed  courtier  de- 
lineated by  Calliglione.  It  cinnol,  therefore,  appear 
furprifing,  if  we  infill  on  the  propriety  of  reckouing  a 
^<>od  cuUc&ion  of  books  as  pirt  of  fuch  a paintcr'a 
implements.  Tke  Biblcj,  the  Greek  and  Rofflau  hi- 
ftortans,  the  works  of  Homer  that  prince  of  p >ets,  anct 
of  Virgil,  arc  the  moR  claflical.  To  thefe  let  him  add 
the  McUmorphofcs  of  Ovid,  force  of  our  befl  poets, 
the  vx)yage  of  Paufmiu,  Vinci,  Vafari,  acd  others,  up* 
ou  painting. 

U will  aUb  be  of  confidcraMe  advantage  to  him  to 
have  a well  chofen  coUe^Von  of  dr.iaings  by  the  bed 
raallers(D),  in  order  to  trace  the  pro,;re£i  and  hiflory 
of  his  ait,  and  luake  himfeif  acquiioted  with  the  va- 
rious llyles  of  painting  which  hive  been,  and  now  are, 
in  the  grcatell  vogue.  The  prince  of  the  Rom  infchool 
was  not  aihinud  to  hang  up  in  hi»  Rudy  the  drawings 
of  Albert  Durer  j and  fpared  no  pains  or  expcnce  to 

acquit  e 


(d)  We  have  formerly  (fire  Afatomt,  p.  67g.  column  i.)  mentioned  a great  anitomtcnl  work  carrying 
on  by  Aniirew  Bell,  Efq;  in  Edinburgh,  of  the  figures  of  which,  an  they  are  er.gravei  under  the  tmper* 
tinn  of  fo  able  an  anatomitl  as  Mr  Fyfe,  tml  w th  the  approbation  of  Di  Mun^o,  we  may  at  leafl  form  a fa- 
vourable opinion  ; and  if  well  executed,  of  which  there  txa  be  but  Utile  doubt,  they  will  unquelUuaably  be  of. 
elTcDtul  fcivicc  to  tlie  painter. 
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l>roprr  tcquire  til  tb«  drawioga  Ite  could  meet  with  that  were 
Bo.  k»  (or  fr^n,  baffo  relievo*;  things  which  the  ait  of 

■ engraving  ha*  fince  rentlered  fo  common  as  to  be  in 

every  ooe’t  hand*.  This  art  of  muUiplyinjr  drawingi 
by  means  of  the  graver  is  of  the  fame  date,  and  boalts 
the  fame  atlvamagri,  with  the  art  of  priDting,  by 
mean*  of  which  the  work*  of  the  mind  are  akultiplied» 
as  it  were,  at  one  tlroke,  and  difperfcd  over  the  whole 
*world. 

The  6gVit  of  line  fubjefis  ireatri  by  able  mailers* 
an<l  the  different  forms  which  the  fame  fuhjcAs  alTume 
*io  diHWenc  hands,  cannot  fall  both  of  enlightening  and 
enflaming  the  mind  of  the  young  painter.  The  fame 
may  be  (aid  of  the  perufal  of  goc^  poets  and  htdo- 
riani,  with  the  particular*  and  proofs  of  wliat  they  ad* 
vaoce;  nut  to  mention  tbofc  idea*  and  flights  of  inven- 
tion, with  which  the  former  are  wont  tj  clothe,  beau- 
<iify,  and  exalt  every  thing  they  take  in  hand.  Bouch- 
ardon,  after  reading  Homer,  conceived,  to  ufe  his  own 
words,  that  men  were  three  times  taller  than  bctoie, 
and  that  the  world  was  colargeii  in  every  refpefl.  it 
is  very  probable,  that  the  beautiful  thought  of  cover- 
■ing  A^'amemnon*!  face  with  the  Ikirt  of  his  mantle  tt 
the  facrifice  of  Iphigcnia,  was  luggcAcd  to  Tinunlcs 
by  the  tragedy  of  Euripides.  Aoi  the  fublime  coo- 
• -ccit  of  Raphael,  who,  in  a oi  his,  reprefents 

Cod  in  the  immenfe  fp>ace,  with  one  hand  reaching  to 
the  fun  ancTthe  other  to  the  moon,  may  be  conlidereJ 
as  the  child  of  the  following  woids  ot  (he  Pfalmili  i 
Thf  beavem  Mart  tbt  g!ory  of  Cod,  and  tlu 
flietufth  hu  baady-tvtrk. 

This  thought  of  Raphael  has  been*  indeed,  ernfured 
by  Mr  Webb.  **  A Oi>d  ^fays  this  gentleman),  ex- 
tend ng  one  hand  to  the  fun,  and  another  to  the  moon, 
dcllroyi  that  idea  of  immeoflty  which  (bould  accom- 
p.tny  the  work  of  creation,  h^  reduein;*  it  to  a world 
of  a few  incites.**  But  the  opinion  of  Count  Algarutti 
is  very  difTerer,!  **  For  my  part  (faya  that  elegant 
-critic),  I cannot  difeovtr  in  tbi»  paintmg  a world  of 
a few  inches,  but  a world  on  a much  greater  (cale ; a 
world  ot  m lllons  and  miUionj  of  miles:  and  yet  this 
-fo  immenfe  a world,  by  means  of  that  aCt  of  the  God- 
head, in  which  with  une  hand  he  readies  to  the  fun, 
'Bod  with  the  other  to  t.be  moon,  (hr  nlu,  in  my  imagi- 
aalion,  to  a mere  notbiny,  in  rcipe^i  to  the  immenlity 
'•f  God  himfclf ; which  is  all  that  the  powers  of  piint- 
ing  can  pretend  to.  I bis  invention  is,  though  in  a 
•eootrary  fenfe,  ot  the  fame  kind  with  that  of  Timan- 
ies,  who,  to  exptefs  the  cnoiuiout  Oze  of  a deeping 
Polyphemus,  place  ! ruurd  him  fi*mc  fatires  meafurii  g 
-the  mo^flcr**  ihttmb  with  a thyrfu*.  Hence  Pliny, 
who  relates  tlic  fadf,  takes  occahon  to  tell  us,  that  his 
wetks  always  in. ply  mure  than  they  capref^;  and  that 
Imw  great  foever  he  may  be  in  execution,  be  is  ftill 
greater  in  invention  : im  ownukut  tjut  optrihus 

p/wt  Jemptr  quam  p'm^Uur  ; ft  <tm  arj  fomma 
Jii,  ittgenshm  tomtn  ultra  arum  Nat.  Hill.  lib. 

XXXV.  c.  I o. 

The  perutil  of  good  authori  cannot  hut  be  very 
fcrvtceal^c  to  a pa'ettr  in  another  relpcd;  a<,  among 
the  great  number  of  fu'jecb  afiorded  by  hiHory  and 
poetry,  he  may  exped  to  meet  with  many  oo  which 
hi*  talents  may  dilpiay  themUives  to  the  grcsieH  ad- 
sraot:ige.  A paioicr  can  sever  ic  too  sice  is  tuc  ohoise 
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of  hit  arguments  } for  os  the  beauty  of  them,  that  of  « T*<y«r 
his  piece  will  greatly  depend.  How  much  to  be  P‘*  * 

tied,  therefore,  were  our  firJl  maflcis,  in  being  fo  of-  ^ 

ten  obliged  to  receive  their  fubjtds  from  the  liands  of 
fimple  and  iLiur^te  perfons  ! and  what  is  worfe,  to 
fpeud  all  the  riches  ot  their  art  upon  barren  or  unwor- 
thy fuhjeCtst  Such  ace  the  reprefenutions  of  thofe 
faiots,  who,  though  they  never  had  the  Icali  inter* 
courfe  with  etch  other,  and  perhaps  even  lived  in  dif- 
ferent sges,  are,  sotwithllauding,  to  l>c  introduced, 
t^te  a teu,  as  it  w«k,  In  the  fame  pldiirc.  The  me- 
chanio  of  the  art  may,  indeed,  dilpiay  itfell  on  thifa 
cccafions ; but  by  no  means  the  ideaL  *i'hc  difpod- 
lion  may  be  good  and  praife-worthy,  ai  in  the  woiks 
of  Curloni  and  Lanfiaoc  ; but  we  arc  not  to  expe^ 
in  them  cither  ioveniton  or  expreflion,  which  require 
for  their  bafi*  the  reprcfenuiioa  of  (oone  fad  capable 
of  producing  fuch  effeds.  Who  docs  not,  on  the  bare 
mention  of  this  abufe,  immediately  recoiled  many  ftd 
inftaoces  of  it  i I'uch  as  the  famous  St  Ccc.lia  ot  Ra- 
phael, furrounded  by  St  Paul,  St  Mary  MagkUlcn,  St 
John,  and  St  AugutUn;  and  the  pidiire  ot  Paolo  Ve- 
renefe,  in  the  vtilry  of  the  Nuns  of  St  Zachary  at  Ve- 
sice,  in  which  St  Francis  of  Aflixiura,  St  Catharine, 
and  St  Jerome  richly  habited  in  bis  cardinaPa  robes, 
form  a ring  ruuod  the  Virgin  fcated  on  a throne 
with  the  child  jefus  in  her  arras  | perhaps  the  moR 
beautiful  and  ptClurefque  of  all  the  infipki  and  inligni- 
6cant  pieces  with  which  Italy  abound-*.  It  is  veiy 
(hocking  to  think,  that  young  painters  (hould  be 
liged  to  lludy  their  art  Irom  fuch  wretched  compod- 
lion^. 

The  fubjeds  in  which  the  petieil  triumphs  mod, 
and  with  which  a judicious  paimer  nssy  Auck  Limfelf 
by  the  prrufai  of  good  books,  are,  no  doubt,  tbofc 
which  are  moA  univerlslly  known,  which  aAord  the 
largeA  field  for  a dif^  lay  of  the  paffiuns,  and  contnio 
the  grcatcA  variety  of  incidcois,  all  concurring,  in  the 
fame  point  of  time,  to  ferm  one  principal  adu  n.  Of 
this  the  llory  oi  CorioUnus  befiegin.;  Rome,  as  related 
by  I-ivy.  is  a fhining  ex'.ciplc  Nothing  can  be  imsi 
giQ.d  more  bcautitul  than  the  fccoe  ot  adion  itfclf^ 
which  ought  to  take  in  the  prietorium  ro  the  camp  of 
the  VuKcuni.,  the  1 iber  behind  it,  and  the  (even  hills, 
auKing  which  the  towering  Cap.tuI  as  it  were,  ta 
lord  it  over  the  rc-U.  it  is  impcfTible  to  conceive  a 
greater  vaiicly,  tiian  wi.ai  muA  appear  in  tkji  crowd 
of  iuldicTS,  women,  and  chiLrco,  all  which  arc  to  en- 
ter the  compofitiou  ; unlcU,  peiliaps,  it  be  (bat  of  the 
diAcrcnt  p Ai  ms  with  which  ti>e\  are  feveraliy  agita- 
ted; fume  wilhiug  that  Coriulanusmsy  rsifie  thv  fiege, 
others  fearing  it,  utkers  ag.'iin  (ufpeding  it.  But  the 
ptincipol  g^oiipe  (otms  the  ptturetqiM;  part  of  the 
piece.  Curiulanus,  hattily  defciir  hng  from  his  tribu- 
nal, and  hurried  on  by  (mal  affcdion,  to  cmbfa>.c  his 
mother.  Hops  Ihott  through  (luoie,  on  btr  crying  out 
to  him,  Hold  1 let  me  firll  know,  if  it  is  a (on,  or  an  Detw 
enemy,  I am  going  to  embrace  f Thua  a painter  n-.ay  tin*lh  hb  a. 
part  novelty  to  the  moA  hackneyed  fuljed,  by  taking 
for  hit  guides  thofe  authors  who  pollefh  tLc  happy  ta- 
lent of  adding  grace  and  dignity,  by  their  Icautifui 
and  fublime  dclcriptions,  eves  to  ntdL  coannon  and 
trifling  uaafa^iioM, 
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Sect,  XIV.  Of  the  Painter*s  Salaace, 


Tm«  celebnitrd  De  Pile*,  who  by  hii  wruing*  has 
thrown  r*  much  light  upoo  pa^iiitiogi  lo  order  to  aflid 
young  painters  in  formmg  a right  judgment  of  thofe 
mafiers  who  bold  the  drtt  rank  in  the  profei1ioQ»  ud 
to  reduce  fuch  Judgment  to  the  greater  preciiion,  be- 
tiMMight  bunfclf  of  ft  pidoHoal  baUsce,  by  means  of 
which  ft  pftintcr*s  ment  may  be  weighed  with  the 
greatrft  exi^ocfs.  'Phis  merit  be  divides  into  Com* 
po6tioii»  DeCgn,  Colouring,  and  Eftpreffion ; and  in 
each  cf  tbefe  branches  he  baa  afOgBed  to  every  paint* 
cr  that  (hare  to  which  be  thought  him  iatitled*  ac* 
cording  as  he  approached  more  or  Icia  the  highed  de* 
gree  of  exccUence  and  fummit  of  perfeAion  $ fo  that* 
by  famming  up  the  Rumben  whicb»  ftanding  againU 
each  mailer’s  nacnct  eaprtfs  his  lhare  of  merit  in  each 
of  theie  branches*  we  nave  his  total  merit  or  valite  in 
the  art*  and  may  hence  gather  what  rank  one  painter 
See  Mil-  hoSda  in  regard  to  another.  Several  objeAiooi*  it  is 
true,  have  been  darted  to  this  method  of  calcuUti«ni 
by  a famous  mithematician  of  our  days,  who,  among 
fAimj./ta  Other  things*  infida,  that  it  ia  the  produd  of  the  above 
numbers  muUiidied  by  each  other,  and  not  the  Turn 
of  them*  that  gives  the  merit  of  the  artift.  Bat  this  is 
not  a place  to  enter  into  fucb  niceties,  nor  indeed 
' would  the  doing  of  it  be  of  any  fervice  to  the  art. 
The  only  thing  worth  our  notice  is*  whether  the  ori- 
ginal numbers*  Handing  for  the  painter’s  merit  in  the 
fcveral  brao«  hes  of  his  art*  are  fuch  as  he  is  reallf  in- 
titled  tn,  without  fuffering  onrfelvea  to  be  bislfcd  by 
any  partiality*  as  Uc  Piles  has  been*  in  favour  of  the 
prince  oi  tbe  Flemilh  fchool ; tlie  confequence  of 
which*  flrangc  as  it  may  appear,  it,  that  in  his  bo* 
Isoce  Raphael  aud  Rubens  turn  out  exacUy  of  the 
Cime  weight. 

The  idea  of  the  painter’s  balance  is  doobtlefs  cu- 
rious* and  therefore  deferved  to  be  mentioned  | but  as 
the  merits  of  the  mod  etninenl  painters  hsve  been  al- 
ready appretiated  under  the  Iccond  fedion  of  tbe  hi- 
Roiical  part  ot  our  article,  to  which  we  refer*  it  it 
needleCa  to  be  more  particular  here,  or  to  repeat  wbat 
has  been  already  treated  of  at  fulHcient  length. 


Sect.  XV*.  PraOica/ Oh/ervaihns, 

HAvma  thus  U!d  down  the  princtplea  of  the  art, 
and  ventured  to  gise  the  Hudetu  fome  dirc6liont  with 
rtfped  to  his  ftudics,  we  Ihall  conclude  thin  part  of 
the  fiibjcH  with  a few  oljfcxvaiions  relative  wholly  to 
pra^ice. 

And*  I.  The  young  paioter  mud  be  careful  not  to 
be  led  adray  by  the  nmlMtiuo  of  corepoiing  calily*  or 
attaining  what  is  called  a m^Jierly  hatu^g  of  the  chalk 
or  tbe  pencil } a pemteious  attempt,  by  which  Undents 
lire  excluded  from  all  power  <4^  advancing  in  real  excel- 
knee.  To  this  attempt*  however,  young  men  have  not 
•nly  the  frivolous  ambition  of  being  thought  maflerly, 
iiicitiog  them  on  the  one  hand,  l>ut  alfo  tbeir  7.atural 
floth  tempting  them  on  the  other.  They  are  territied 
at  tbe  profpcA  before  them*  and  of  the  toil  required 
to  obtain  exadlneft  \ whilH  the  lives  of  the  moft  emi- 
nent painters  furnilh  us  with  examples  of  the  moft  un- 
crating induftry.  When  they  conceived  a iubk^ 
Vot.XIIL  Part  II. 
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they  firil  made  a variety  of  iketches  i then  I finished 
drawing  of  the  whole } after  that  a more  correfl  draw-  ‘ 

log  of  esxry  feparate  part*  heads*  hands*  feet*  and  ' ^ j 

pieces  of  drapery  ; they  then  painted  the  piAurr,  and 
after  all  retouched  it  from  the  life.  The  pidures 
thus  wrought  with  fuch  care*  now  appear  like  the 
effefb  of  enchantment*  and  as  if  fome  mighty  genius 
had  (truck  them  oft  at  a blow.  ' 

But  a lludent  is  not  always  advancing  becaufe  be  it 
employed  ; he  muft  apply  his  ftrength  to  that  part  of 
the  art  where  the  real  difficulties  lie ; to  that  part 
which  diftinguiflies  it  as  a liberal  ait*  and  not  by  mif- 
taken  induftry  lofe  his  time  in  that  which  is  merely 
ornamental.  The  (ludcnti,  inftead  of  v)'iog  with  each 
other  who  (hall  have  the  readied  hand*  fhoufi  be  taught 
to  hboor  whofhall  have  tbe  purell  and  moil  corred  out- 
line ; inftead  of  ftriviog  who  ihall  produce  tbe  bright* 
eft  tint*  or  endeavouring  to  give  the  glofs  of  ftuffs  fo 
as  to  make  them  appear  real,  let  their  ambition  bedi* 
reeled  to  contend*  who  (hall  difpofe  bii  drapery  in  the 
moft  graceful  folds*  and  give  the  greateft  dignity  to 
the  human  form. 

He  who  emieavours  to  copy  accnrately  the  figure  * 

beiore  him,  not  only  acquires  a habit  of  exadlnefs  and 
prccifon,  but  is  continually  advancing  in  his  know., 
ledge  of  the  hunuin  figure  ; an  ! though  he  feems  (o 
fupcrficial  obfervers  to  make  a flower  progrefs*  be 
wUl  be  found  at  lail  capable  of  adding  (without  roti- 
niog  into  capricious  wildncfs}  that  grace  and  beasty 
which  if  neceffary  to  he  givrn  to  his  more  finilhed 
work>s  snd  which  cannot  be  got  by  the  moderns,  as 
it  was  not  acquired  by  the  ancients*  but  by  an  at- 
tentive and  weil-dire6te<i  ftudy  of  the  human  form. 

2.  It  is,  in  the  next  place*  a matter  of  great  im- 
portance* that  the  drawings  on  whjcb  the  young  ax* 
till  firft  exercifes  his  ulcots  be  of  the  moft  excellent 
kind.  X.et  tbe  proftles*  the  handf,  and  the  feet  given 
him  to  copy,  be  of  the  beft  malKrs,  f'>  as  to  bnng  his 
eye  and  bis  hand  early  acquainted  with  the  mod  ele- 
gant forms  and  the  moft  beautiful  proportions.  A 
painter  who  has  early  acquired  a ftne  taftc,  finds  it  an 
eafy  matter  to  give  dignity  to  the  meancil  fcaturee* 
while  even  the  works  of  a Praxiteles  or  a Glycon  are 
fern  to  fufter  in  the  hands  of  snotber.  A vcftcl  will 
ever  retain  the  feent  which  it  has  firft  cootrxAed. 

it  would  be  proper  alfo  to  make  the  pupil  copy 
fome  fine  heads  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  medals ; 
not  fo  much  for  the  rcafon  juft  laid  down*  as  to  make 
him  acquainted*  if  we  may  ufe  the  exprcftion,  with 
thofe  perfonages  which  in  time  hr  may  have  occafioa 
to  introduce  into  his  pieces,  and,  above  all,  to  itnprwc 
him  e^rly  in  the  art  of  copying  from  relief.  Hence 
he  will  learn  tbe  rationale  of  light  and  {hade*  an. I the 
nature  of  that  chisro-feuro  by  which  it  is,  properly 
fpeaking*  that  the  various  forms  of  things  are  di.lin- 
guiOicd. 

There  is  no  danger  of  ftodying  loo  much  the  works 
of  the  greateft  mafters,  either  In  painting  or  fculpture; 
but  how  they  may  tie  ftudied  to  advantage  is  an  in- 
quiry of  gnat  importance.  Some  (fays  Sir  Jolh\:a 
Reynolds),  who  have  never  raifed  their  minds  ta  the 
confideration  of  the  real  dignity  of  the  art*  and  who 
rate  tbe  works  of  -m  artiil  in  proportion  as  they  ex- 
cel or  are  defcAive  in  the  mechanical  parti*  look  ou 
theory  ai  fomeihing  that  may  enable  them  to  talk* 

4 ll  but 
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Pr^dicat  bnt  not  to  paint  better ; and,  confiDiopr  themfelires  en« 
OMcf^a  lo  mfchanical  prafticf,  very  afliduotiHy  toil  in 

• drudgery  of  copyinif,  and  think  they  make  a ra- 

pid progrefa,  while  they  faithfully  exhibit  the  micm* 
tcft  part  of  a favourite  piAure.  Thi‘  appears  to  me 
a very  tedious,  and,  I think,  a very  erroneous  method 
of  proceeding.  Of  every  large  compofition,  even  of 
thofc  which  arc  moil  admired,  a great  part  may  be 
truly  f.iid  to  be  common  place.  This,  though  it  takca 
up  much  time  in  copying,  conduces  hllle  to  improve- 
ment. I conitder  general  copying  as  a delufur  kind 
of  induftry : the  ftudent  fatiifies  himfelf  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  doing  fomething ; he  falls  into  the  danger- 
ous habit  of  imitating  without  felefling,  and  of  la- 
bouring without  any  determinate  objcA:  as  it  requires 
no  effort  of  the  mind,  he  fleeps  over  his  work  i and 
thofc  powers  of  invention  and  compofition  which 
ought  particularly  to  be  called  out,  and  put  in  ac- 
tion, lie  torpid,  and  loft  their  energy  for  want  of  cx- 
creife. 

“ However,  as  the  praAice  of  Copying  is  not  entirely 
to  be  excluded,  fince  the  mechanical  pratttec  of  paint- 
ing it  Icsmed  in  fome  meafurc  by  it,  let  thofc  choice 
parts  only  l>e  fclecled  which  have  recommended  the 
work  to  notice.  If  its  excellence  cnnfint  in  its  gene- 
ral effect,  it  would  be  proper  to  make  flight  iketches 
of  the  machinery  and  general  management  of  the  pic- 
ture. Thoft  fketches  fhould  be  kept  always  by  you, 
for  the  tegulacion  of  your  tlyle.  Inflrad  of  copying 
the  touches  of  ihofe  great  mailers,  copy  only  their 
conceptions.  Inftead  of  treading  in  their  footllepi, 
endeavour  only  to  keep  the  fame  road.  Labour  to 
invent  on  their  general  principles  and  way  of  think- 
ing. Poffefs  yourfelf  with  their  Ipirit.  Confider  with 
ourfelf  how  a Michael  Angelo  or  a Raphael  would 
arc  treated  this  fiibjcft,  and  work  yourfelf  into  a be- 
lief that  your  pidmeis  to  be  fecn  and  criticifed  by  them 
when  completed.  Lveo  an  attempt  of  this  kind  will 
foufc  your  powers.” 

The  fame  great  mailer  recommends  to  (Indents  to 
keep  their  minds  fixed  on  the  highefl  excellencies,— 
**  If  you  compafs  them,  and  compnfs  nothicg'^morCi 
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you  arc  ftill  in  the  firft  clafs.  We  may  regret  the  in-  Pr*(3:eai 
numerable  beauties  which  you  may  want : you  may 
be  very  imperfeft  ; but  ftill  you  arc  an  imperfe^  per-  * 

fon  of  the  higheft  order. 

**  I inculcate  as  frequently  as  I can  your  forming 
yourfelvcs  upon  geeat  princinlci  and  great  models.— 

Your  time  will  be  much  miipenc  in  every  other  pur- 
ftih.  Small  excellencies  fhould  be  viewed,  not  tlu- 
died ; they  ought  to  be  viewed,  becaufe  nothing  ought' 
to  efcape  a pointer’s  obferv&tion,  but  for  do  other 
reafon. 

**  'I’here  is  another  caution  which  I wifh  to  give  you. 

Be  as  rde6l  in  thofc  whom  you  endeavour  to  pleafe, 
as  in  thofc  whom  you  endeavour  to  imitate.  With- 
out the  love  of  fame  you  can  never  do  any  thing  ex- 
cellent; hut  by  an  cxccfRve  and  undiilin^uiihing  thiill 
after  it,  you  will  curae  to  have  vulgar  views : you  will 
degrade  yourftyle;  and  your  talle  will  be  entirely 
corrupted.  It  u certain  that  the  loweft  dyle  wiil  be 
the  moft  popular,  as  it  falls  within  the  compafs  of  ig- 
norance itfeif,  and  the  vulgar  will  always  be  pleafe^ 
with  what  is  natural  in  the  cooBned  and  mifunderilood 
fenfe  of  the  word.” 

Genius  he  conBders  as  an  improveable  talent,  never 
to  be  detlroycd  by  the  moft  exetflive,  if  well  directed, 
application,  and  dilpUying  the  eleg.inctes  of  the  art 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  ideas  w'hi.'h  have 
carefully  collc&cdand  digcllcd  in  the  mind. 

He  cautions  painterv,  therefore,  in  every  flare  o£ 
their  progrefi,  to  beware  of  that  falfe  opinion,  but  too 
prevalent  among  artiiU,  of  the  imaginary  power  of 
native  genius,  and  its  fufftciency  in  great  works. 

I hi^  opinion,  according  to  the  temper  of  ruind  it 
meets  with,  almoft  always  produce^,  cither  a vain  con- 
fidence or  a fluggiih  dcfpair,  both  equally  fatal  to  all 
prohcieocy.  ” Study,  therefore,  the  great  woika  of  the 
great  mailers  for  evtr.  Study,  as  nearly  as  you  can, 

ID  the  order,  in  the  manner,  on  the  principles  on 
which  they  dudied.  .Study  nature  attentively,  but 
always  with  thofe  mallvrs  in  your  company  } conii- 
der  them  as  models  which  you  are  to  imitate,  and  at* 
the  fame  time  as  rivals  whom  you  arc  to  combat.” 
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Sect.  I.  Central  Enumeration* 

AS  all  the  objefls  in  nature  are  fufceplible  of  imi- 
tatioo  hy  the  pencil,  the  mailers  of  this  art  have 
applied  thcmielvcs  to  different  fubje^s,  each  on?  as  hii 
falciitt,  hii  tafle,  or  incliualion,  may  have  led  him.— 
From  whence  have  arifen  the  following  claffes. 

I.  Ihjlory  painting  : which  rtprefents  the  principal 
events  in  hiftory  facred  and  profane,  real  or  fabu- 
lous ; and  to  this  clafs  helongi  altrgorkal  txprtjjion. 
Thcfe  are  the  moft  fuhhrae produftions  of  the  art;  and 
in  which  Rspbacl,  Guido,  Kubens,  Lc  Brun,  See.  have 
excelled. 

11.  Ritralhj^ory\  or  the  reprefentation  of  a country 
I'fe,  of  villages  ani  hamlets,  nnd  their  inhabitants. 
This  is  cn  inferior  clafs;  and  in  which  Teniers,  Breug- 
hel Waueaii,  &c-  have  great  repuialioD,  by  render- 
ing it  at  once  pleanog  and  graceful. 


III.  Portrait -painting',  which  U an  admirable  branch 
of  this  art,  and  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
grealell  mallera  in  all  ages,  as  Apelles,  Guido,  Van- 
dyke, Rembrandt,  Regauds,  Pefne,  Knellcr,  La 
Tour,  &c, 

IV.  Grote/quf  htfiorut  t as  the  no<flurDal  meetings  of 
witches  ; forceries  and  inc;^ntationi ; the  bperations  of 
mountebankiq  &c.  a fort  of  painting  in  which  the 
younger  Breughel,  Tenirrt,  and  others,  have  exervifed 
their  t.slcnis  with  fuccefs. 

V.  Battle-pieces;  by  which  Huchtemberg,  Wouwer- 
tnan,  flee,  have  rendered  thcmfclves  famous. 

VI.  JLatul/capes;  a charming  fpccirsof  painting,  that 
has  been  treated  by  matters  of  the  greaieft  genius  m 
every  nation. 

VII.  LanJf:apet  tiiverftjied  ntjitl/  waters,  aa  rivers, 
l ikes,  catira^s,  flee,  j which  require  a peculiar  ta- 
lent,  to  exprefs  the  water  foa.ctimts  fmooth  and  trauf- 
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o««e*tl  parent,  and  at  othere  fotminff  and  ruthin?  furiouAr 

■ ■ VIIL  ^Mewrrf/ in  which  are  reprefente^  the  ocean, 

harhoura,  and  wreal  river*}  and  the  vcnVU,  boit*, 
har^ei,  &c.  with  which  ther  *re  covered;  r<>metlmcs 
in  a ca!fn.  fometime^  with  a frefh  hree/e,  and  at  others 
in  a ftorm.  In  thli  clafa  Backhuvfrn,  Vandervelde, 
B!o  oie,  and  many  others,  have  aci]uired  great  repu- 
tation. 

IX.  N'r^ht  pitteti  which  rrprefent  all  forts  of  ohjeAs, 
rither  as  ilinmimaled  by  torches,  by  the  flames  of  a 
conflagration,  or  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  Schalck, 
Vanderncer,  Vinderpool,  &c.  have  here  excelled. 

X.  Livmjf  Anmdlt : A more  difnciilt  branch  of 
Minting  than  is  commonly  imagined ; and  in  which 
Kofa,  Carre,  Vandcrveldc,  and  many  others,  h.^vc  foe- 
ceeded  msrvellouflv  well. 

XI.  Btrtit  of  all  llrulr  ; a very  hborious  fpecies, 
and  which  require*  extreme  patience  minutely  to  ex* 
pref*  the  infinite  vatteiy  and  delicacy  of  their  plu- 
mage. 

XII.  Cu/tn'try  pfrcft ! whr-h  renrrfent  alt  forts  of 
provifiens,  and  animals  without  life,  &c.  A faerie* 
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country  prefents:  and  ii  diftinguiflied  into  the  4erw,  1.^ 
and  the or  rvrn/ ; of  which  indeed  all  other,  ^ 

ftyles  are  but  mixtures.  ' 

The  lieroif  Jiylt  i*  a compoGtion  of  obie^S  which  in  d#  pu„  „ 
their  kinds  draw  both  from  art  and  nature  every  thing 
that  ii  great  and  extraordinary  in  either,  i he  fitua- 
tions  arc  perfecUy  agreeable  and  furprifing.  I’h;  only 
bniidings  arc  temple*,  pyramids,  ancient  phees  of  bu- 
rial. altars confccrated  tothc  diviniues,  plcafure-hourcs 
of  rcfiuhr  irchiteclure;  and  if  ii  iture  appe.^r  not  there 
as  we  every  day  catually  fee  her,  fhc  is  nt  lealt  repre- 
fented  as  we  think  ihc  oufht  to  he.  This  ftyle  i*  an 
agreeable  tUufion,  and  a foit  of  enchantment,  when 
ban  lied  by  a man  of  fine  genius  and  a good  under-  ' 

iHnding,  as  Poufltn  was,  who  has  fo  happily  expreil'rd 
it  But  if,  in  the  courfe  of  this  ftyle,  the  painter  hi* 
not  talent  enough  to  maintain  the  fublitne,  he  isofiea 
in  danger  of  falling  into  the  childish  manner. 

The  rur>%l  flyle  is  a reprcfeniation  of  coontriet,  ra- 
ther a'  anJoDcd  to  the  ciprice  of  nature,  than  cultiva- 
ted ; wc  there  fee  nature  fiinple,  without  orinmeut,  and 
without  artifice;  but  with  all  thofe  grace*  wherewith 
Ihe  adorns  herfelf  much  more  when  left  to  berfdl  chan 


nmeh  Inferior  to  the  reft,  fn  which  nature  never  ep- 
penrs  to  advantage,  and  which  requires  onlv  a fervilc 
imitation  ofobje^*  that  are  but  Utile  pleafing.  The 
painting  of  fifties  i«  natunlly  re'erred  to  this  cUfs. 

XIII.  Fruit-pitctti  of  every  kind,  imitated  from  na- 
ture. 


when  conftratned  by  art. 

In  this  ftyle,  fituations  hear  all  fort*  of  varieties: 
fometime*  they  are  very  cxtcnlivc  and  open,  to  contain 
the  flocka  of  the  Ihepherds ; at  others  very  wild,  for 
the  retreat  of  folitary  perfons,  and  a cover  for  wild 
Leafta. 


XIV  Fhtver  p'utet ; a charming  clafs  of  painting, 
where  Art  in  the  hands  of  Huvxum,  P.  Segerta,  Me- 
rian,  3cc.  be<‘omes  the  rival  of  Nature.  Plants  and  /«• 
ftSt  are  iifually  referred  to  the  painters  of  flowers,  who 
with  them  ornamrnt  their  works. 

XV.  P'uees  of  arclntfBxsrt  s a kind  of  painting  in 
which  the  Italisns  excel  all  others.  Un'!er  this  cKifs 
may  be  comprehended  the  reprefentationa  of  mins, 
fea  port*,  ftre**t«,  and  public  places;  fuch  as  are  feen  in 
the  works  of  CauelcUi,  and  other  able  mafters. 

XVI.  /nJJrummtt  rtf  mnjtc^  fnrres  of  furnitare,  and 
other  in-inimate  ohjeflsj  a trifling  fpecres,  and  in 
which  able  painters  only  accidentally  employ  their  ta- 
le..ts. 

XVI  r.  ImUattont  of  las-rffufs ; a very  pleafingkind 
of  painting,  and  which  may  he  carried  by  an  able  hand 
to  a high  degree  of  excellence. 

XVIII.  Hunting pif(es  : thefc  alfo  require  a pecu- 
liar talent,  as  they  unite  the  painting  of  men,  horfes, 
dogs,  and  game,  to  that  of  landfcapes. 

It  will  not  be  expeded  that  we  ftiouH  here  give  the 
rules  that  the  painter^is  to  obferve  in  handling  each 
particular  fubje6%.  What  has  been  fald  on  hiftorlcal 
•lathe  painting  (Part  I.*)  may  throw fome light  on  the  reft, 
fectioiiicf  and  the  particular  ndei  mud  be  learned  from  the  ftudy 

the  art  itfcif.  Good  mafter-s,  academies  of  reputa- 
^^^tion,  and  a rational  praAice,  are  the  foim  cs  from 
whence  the  young  painter  mud  derive  the  detail  of  his 
art.  We  ftiall  however  infert  fome  rulea  and  obferva- 
lions  elative  to  I.anJfeape  and  Portrait;  thefe,  with 
Hjftory-poiniing  (already  pretty  fully  ticated},  formtog 
the  principal  biam  hcs  of  the  art 

Se-CT,  II.  Of  Latulfcnpes* 

LaKDSCAra  painting  lodudcB  e^-ery  obje.^  that  the 

1 


It  rarely  happens  that  a painter  lies  a genius  exteo- 
five  enough  to  embrace  ail  the  parts  of  painting : there 
is  commonly  fome  one  part  that  pre-cngagei  our  choice, 
and  fo  fills  our  mind,  that  we  forget  the  p.nins  that  arc 
due  to  the  other  parts;  and  wc  fcldoro  fail  to  fee,  that 
thofe  whole  lAclination  leads  them  to  the  heroic  ftyle, 
think  they  have  done  all,  when  they  have  introduced 
into  their  compofitions  fuch  noble  m>jc^  as  will  raife 
the  imagination,  without  ever  giving  tbemftlrea  the 
trouble  to  ftudy  the  effects  of  good  colouring.  Thofe, 
on  the  other  band,  who  pradife  the  pilloral,  apply 
ciofely  to  colouring,  in  order  to  reprefent  truth  more 
lively.  Both  thefc  Ayles  have  their  ft<^arics  and  par- 
titans.  Thofe  who  iolluw  the  heroic,  fupply  by  ihcir 
imagination  what  it  want*  of  truth,  and  they  look  no 
farther. 

As  a counterbalance  to  heroic  Undfeape,  it  would 
be  proper  to  put  into  the  palloral,  befides  a great 
cha:-a6ter  of  truth,  fome  aOediog,  extraordinary,  but 
probable  eftcA  of  nature,  as  was  Titian  s cuftum. 

There  is  an  infinity  of  pieces  wherein  b^^th  thefe 
Aytes  happily  meet;  and  which  of  the  two  has  the  if- 
cendafll,  will  appear  from  what  wc  have  born  Juft  ob- 
ferving  of  their  rcfpc^live  properties.  The  chief  parts 
of  landfcapes  are,  their  opciungs  or  fituations,  acci- 
dents, (kies  and  cloudi,  offskij'S  and  mountains,  ver- 
dure or  turfing,  rocks,  grouucls,  or  Unds,  terraces,  fa- 
brics, w-iters,  fure-grounds  plants,  figures,  and  trees  ; 
of  all  which  in  their  places. 

Of  Opmingt  or  Skuaiiort^  Iftic  word  or  fitu- 
ation,  fignifies  the  **  view,  profpecl,  or  opening  of  a 
country.**  It  ts  derived  from  the  Italian  wordyf/o ; 
and  our  painters  hive  brought  it  into  ufe,  cither  bc- 
caufc  they  were  ufed  to  it  in  Italy,  or  bccaufc,  as  wc 
think,  they  found  it  to  be  very  expreflive. 

Situations  ought  to  be  well  put  together;  and  fo  dif- 
4 L 2 engaged 
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im6-  engiged  io  their  mAhe,  thit  the  eonjae^a  of frotmdt 
> . nuy  not  fccm  lo  be  obftruded  though  we  Ouniid  ke 

’ but  a pm  of  them. 

Situationi  are  vanoo*,  aod  rtpreknted  accerditig  to 
the  country  the  painter  it  thioking  of : at  either  open 
or  clofe*  mour.tsinoai  or  watery,  tilled  and  inhabitedi 
or  wild  and  lonely  i or,  in  6ne,  variegated  by  a prudent 
niature  of  Tome  of  thefe.  But  if  the  painter  be  ohli* 
ged  to  iraitate  nature  in  a Bat  and  regular  country,  be 
mud  make  it  agreeable  by  a good  difpohtion  of  the 
thro  o^wre,  and  fuch  pleafiog  colouring  at  may  make 
one  foil  unite  with  another. 

It  it  certain,  that  extraordinary  fituatioat  are  very 
pleafiog,  and  cheer  the  imaginatioa  by  the  novrlty  and 
beauty  of  their  maker,  even  when  the  local  colouring 
it  but  moderately  performed : because,  at  worft,  fuch 
pidurea  are  only  looked  on  at  UDfioifiied,  and  wanting 
to  be  completed  by  feme  (kilful  hand  in  colonring) 
whereas  common  fituation*  and  objedli  require  good 
colouring  and  abfolute  finilhing,  in  order  to  pleafe. 
It  wai  only  by  thefe  propertiea  that  Claude  Lorrain 
hat  made  amends  for  hit  inlipid  choice  in  moft  of  hit 
fituationt.  But  in  whatever  manner  that  patt  be 
executed,  one  of  the  bell  ways  to  make  it  valuable, 
and  even  to  multiply  and  vary  it  without  altering  iti 
form,  it  properly  to  imagine  fome  iogeoioua  accident 
in  it. 

Of  Atadmtf,  An  accident  in  painting  la  an  ob* 
ftniAtoo  of  the  fun*t  light  by  the  ioterpofition  of 
douda,  in  fuch  manner,  that  fome  parts  of  the  earth 
ihatl  be  in  light  andothm  ia  (hade,  which,  accordiag 
to  the  motion  of  the  cloudt,  fuccecd  each  other,  ac»d 
prod  uoe  fuch  wonderful  eftrdb  tnd  changes  of  the  r/«ru» 
eifemrtf  at  feem  to  create  fo  many  new  fituatkraa.  Thia 
ie  daily  ebferved  io  nature.  And  at  thiv  newoefi  of 
tuationt  it  grounded  only  on  the  Aapet  of  the  clooda, 
and  their  motioot,  which  are  very  incoaftam  and  m* 
equal,  it  follows,  that  thefe  accidcata  arc  arbitrary } and 
a pointer  of  genius  may  difpofe  them  to  hii  own  ad> 
vantage  when  be  thinks  fit  to  ufr  them : For  be  is  not 
■bfolutdy  obliged  to  do  it ; and  there  have  been  fome 
aide  landfctpe-paintrrs  who  have  nerer  pradifod  it, 
either  through  fear  or  cuilom,  as  Claude  Lorraio  and 
fome  others. 

0/  the  SJiy  omd  ChuJj.  The  ficy,  io  paioters  terms, 
is  the  ethereal  part  over  our  head*  ( bot  more  par* 
ticulaily  the  air  in  which  we  breathe,  and  that  where 
clouds  and  fiorms  are  engendered.  Its  coloiir  is  blue, 
growing  clearer  as  it  approachca  the  earth,  becaafe  of 

interpofrtion  of  vapours  arifirtg  between  the  eye  and 
the  horizon ; which,  being  penetrated  br  the  light, 
communicates  it  to  object  in  a greater  or  ieffer  degree, 
at  thiy  are  more  or  left  remote. 

But  we  mud  obferve,  that  this  light  heiog  cither 
yellow  or  reddUh  in  the  evening,  at  fonkt,  thme  fame 
oUie^  partake  pot  only  of  the  light,  but  of  the  co. 
lour : thus  the  ycBow  light  mixing  with  the  blue,  which 
is  the  natural  colour  of  the  (ky,  idlers  it,  tod  gives  it  a 
tint  more  or  lefs  grecnifii,  as  the  yeUowacft  of  ike  light 
ia  more  or  Icfii  deep. 

This  o^  fervatioB  ia  general  and  infallible:  bat 
there  is  an  infinity  of  particnlar  ones,  which  the  paiiK 
aer  mufi  make  upon  the  natural,  with  his  pencil  in  his 
hand,  when  occsiioD  offers  t for  there  arc  ver^  fine  and 
finguiar  tSt€U  appcaiiog  in  the  Ceff  which  it  is  dif&> 
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colt  to  make  one  conoeive  by  phyfieal  reafoos.  Who  l-and- 
esn  tell,  for  example,  why  we  fee,  in  the  bright  part 
of  fome  clouds,  a fine  red,  when  the  fouTceof  ihajUght  ' ’ ^ 

which  plays  upon  them  is  a mod  lively  aod  didiaguUh* 
ing  ycUow?  Who  can  account  for  the  different  reds 
feen  in  different  clouds,  at  the  very  moment  that  thefe 
reds  receive  the  light  but  in  one  place  f for  thefe  co- 
lours and  furprifiog  appearances  kem  to  have  no  rria- 
tioo  to  the  rainbow,  a phenomenon  for  which  the  phi- 
lofopher  pretends  to  give  folid  reafoos. 

Thefe  effe^  are  aU  feen  io  the  evcoing  when  the 
weather  is  inclining  to  change,  either  before  a dorm, 
or  after  it,  when  it  is  not  quite  gone,  but  has  kft 
retnsioi  of  it  to  draw  our  attentioo 

I'he  property  of  clouds  U to  be  this  and  airy,  bosk 
io  (hape  and  colour:  their  (hapes,  though  iofioite, 
mull  be  dudied  and  chofen  after  nature,  at  fuch  timea 
as  they  appear  fine.  To  make  them  look  thin,  we 
ought  to  make  their  grounds  unite  thinly  with  them, 
efpecially  near  their  estremittea,  as  if  they  were  traaf* 
parent : And  if  we  would  have  them  thick,  their  re- 
flexions mud  be  fo  managed,  as,  without  deftroyiog 
ibeir  thionek,  they  may  f^m  to  wind  and  unite,  ifoc- 
ceflaiy,  with  the  clouds  that  are  neat  to  them.  Little 
clouds  often  difeover  a little  manner,  and  fcUom  have 
a good  effeX,  uolrCi  when,  being  near  each  ocher,  they 
feem'altogetber  to  make  but  one  objeX. 

In  fiiort,  the  chsraXeroftbe  fley  is  to  be  lumisous  ; 
and,  as  it  is  even  the  fourcc  of  light,  every  thing  that 
is  upon  the  earth  mud  yield  to  it  io  brightoefat  If, 
however,  there  is  any  tlung  that  cotnes  near  it  io  light, 
it  muft  be  waters,  and  poldhed  bodies  which  arc  fuf- 
ceptible  of  luminous  refleXions. 

But  whild  the  paiotcr  makes  the  fley  Imniooue,  be 
muft  not  reprefent  it  always  (hiaiog  throughout. 

On  the  contrary,  he  mud  contrive  bis  light  fo, 
that  the  greated  part  of  it  nuy  fall  only  upon  oae 
place : aa^  to  it  more  apparent,  he  mud  take 
as  much  care  as  polEble  to  put  it  in  oppuGtioo  to  fome 
terredrial  ohjeX,  that  may  render  it  more  lively  by  its 
dark  colour  { as  a tree,  tower,  or  fome  other  buil^ag 
that  ia  a little  high. 

This  principal  light  might  alfo  be  heightened,  by  a 
certain  dirpofiiion  of  Xouds  having  a foppofed  light, 
or  a light  iagenioufly  inclofed  between  clouds,  whofe 
fwcet  obfcurity  fpreads  itklf  by  little  and  liiUc  on  nil 
hands.  We  have  a great  many  examples  of  this  in 
the  Flemifk  febool,  which  bed  uadesflood  landfeapes 
as  Paul  Bril,  Brugel,  Saveri  : And  the  dadekrs  and 
Merian’s  prinia  give  a clear  idea  of  it,  aad  wonderfully 
awaken  the  geoiua  of  thok  who  bate  tlw  principles  of 
the  tiaroftmn. 

Of  Q^thxpe  and  MoutAcinu  OSskips  have  a near 
affinity  with  tire  iky;  it  is  the  flty  which  deter- 
mines cither  the  fonce  or  fointnefsof  them.  They  are 
darked  when  the  flty  is  mod  loaded,  and  brightell 
when  it  is  mod  clear.  They  foasetimei  intermix  their 
Allies  and  lights ; and  these  are  times,  and  coun* 
tries,  where  the  clouds  pals  between  the  moonuios, 
wbok  tops  rife  and  appear  above  them.  Mouatsins- 
that  are  high,  and  covered  with  faow,  are  very  proper 
to  produce  cxtraonlinary  effeXs  io  the  offi«kip,  which 
are  adrantageaus  to  the  painter,  and  pkafing  to  the 
fpeXator, 

The  ddpolitloo  of  oflakipa  is  arhilrary  ; kt  them 
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onlf  t|pree  with  the  whote  tocher  of  the  piAurr,  and 
feiiy*.  ^ nature  of  the  country  we  would  rcprefent.  They 
are  ufutlly  blue,  becaufe  of  the  interpolitioo  of  air  be* 
tween  them  and  the  eye : but  they  lofe  thii  colour  by 
decreet,  aa  they  come  nearer  the  eye,  and  fo  take  that 
which  ia  natural  to  the  ohjefii. 

In  diftancin^  moimtaini,  we  nuft  obferve  to  join 
them  mfeniibly  by  the  roundin^a  off,  which  the  re  flee* 
tiooa  make  probable ; aad  muft,  among  other  things, 
afoid  a ceitaio  edginefs  in  their  extremitiea,  which 
mahei  them  appear  in  Hicca,  as  if  cut  with  fdflarai 
axsti  ftuck  upon  the  cloth. 

We  muft  further  obferve,  that  the  air,  at  the  feet 
of  mountaini,  being  charged  with  vapoura,  ia  more 
fufceptible  of  light  than  at  their  topa.  In  thiacafe, 
arc  fuppofe  the  main  light  to  be  fet  reafonably  high, 
and  to  enlighten  the  moontalna  equally,  or  that  the 
clouda  deprive  them  of  the  light  of  the  fun.  But  if 
we  Tuppofe  the  main  light  to  be  very  low,  and  to 
ftrike  the  mountains,  then  their  tops  will  be  Arongly 
enlightened,  at  well  at  every  thing  elilein  the  famede* 
grec  of  light. 

lliough  the  forma  of  thingadiminifh  in  bigaefs  and 
colours  lofe  their  ftrength,  in  proportion  as  they  recede 
from  the  hrd  plan  of  the  pidurc,  to  the  mod  remote 
offskip,  aa  we  obferve  in  nature  and  common  priAice ; 
yrt  this  doea  not  eaeJude  the  ufe  of  the  accidrnca. 
Thefe  contribute  greatly  to  the  wonderful  in  laudfcape, 
when  they  are  properly  introduced,  and  when  the  ar* 
till  has  a juA  idea  of  tiKir  good  effeda. 

fy'  ytrduret  or  Tur^g.  By  turAng  ia  meant  the 
gTeconefs  with  which  the  herbs  colour  the  ground  t 
Thia  ia  done  feveral  waya ; and  the  divrrAty  procceda 
not  only  from  the  future  of  plants,  which,  for  the 
noA  part,  have  their  particular  verdures,  bit  alfo  from 
the  ckaoye  of  fcafons,  and  the  colour  of  the  earth, 
when  the  herbs  are  but  thin  fown.  By  this  variety,  a 
painter  may  choofe  or  unite,  in  the  fame  trad  of  land, 
feveral  forts  of  greens,  intermixed  aad  blended  toge- 
ther, which  are  often  of  great  ftrvice  to  tbofe  who 
knowhow  to  ufe  them ; becaufe  thia  diveriVty  of  greens, 
as  it  U often  found  in  nature,  gives  a charader  of  truth 
to  thofe  parts  where  it  it  properly  ufed.  There  ia  a 
wonderful  eaimple  of  this  part  of  landfeape,  ia  the 
view  of  Mechlin,  by  Ruben^c 

Of  Roeii.  Tbough  rocks  have  til  forts  of  (bapes, 
and  participate  of  all  colours,  yet  there  are,  in 
their  diverfiiy,  certain  characiera  which  caanot  be 
well  exprelTed  without  having  rccourfe  to  nature. 
Some  are  hi  banks,  and  fet  oA  with  beds  of  Ibruhs ; 
others  in  huge  !>lock&,  either  proje^ing  or  falling 
back  ; others  conHA  of  large  broken  part*,  contiguoua 
to  each  other  j and  others,  to  frort,  of  an  enormous 
ize,  all  in  one  ftone,  either  naturally,  aa  free-Anne,  or 
etfe  through  the  injuries  of  time,  which  in  the  courfe 
•f  many  a,  eahas  worn  away  ihcir  marks  of  feparailoii. 
But,  whatever  their  form  be,  they  arc  ufually  fet  out 
with  clefta,  breaks,  hollows,  bufnet,  nofs,  and  the 
Asins  of  time  ( and  thefe  yarticulsra,  well  managed, 
create  a certain  idea  of  truth. 

Rurka  are  of  themfelvca  gloomy,  and  only  proper 
far  folituJes;  but  where  rccomp^nied  wiih  bu'hea, 
they  infpire  a frtlh  air  t and,  when  they  have  waters, 
either  proceeding  from,  or  walhing  them,  they  give 
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an  inAflite  pleifarc,  lod  feeoi  to  have  a foul  which  aci*  bano* 
{Dates  them,  and  aiakea  them  fociaUe.  Kape*. 

0/  Gremuh  sr  Lamdt.  A ground  or  land,  »»  ’ 

palntera  terms,  is  a certain  cliAinA  piece  of  land, 
which  ia  neither  too  woody  nor  hilly.  Grounds  cun- 
tribute,  more  than  any  thing,  to  the  gradation  and 
diAaocing  of  laudfcape  ; bccaufe  they  follow  one  sno* 
tlicr,  either  in  lhape,  or  in  the  elarvol>/airo,  or  in  their 
variety  of  colouring,  or  by  fame  infcnAble  conjunilion 
of  one  with  another. 

Multiplicity  of  grounds,  though  it  be  often  con- 
trary to  graad  maaorr,  does  not  quite  deltroy  it  { for, 
lieAdef  the  eitcat  of  country  which  it  exhibits,  it  is 
fufceptible  of  the  accidents  we  have  mcntiancci,  and 
which,  with  good  management,  have  a hoc  effed. 

There  ia  one  nicety  to  be  obfetved  in  ground*-, 
which  ia,  that  in  order  to  diaraiferiac  them  well, 
care  muA  he  taken,  that  the  trees  in  them  have  a dif- 
ferent verdure  and  different  colour*  from  tbofe  grouiidi ; 
though  this  difference,  withal,  muft  not  be  too  ap- 
parent. 

(y  TVmveri.  A terrace,  in  painting,  ia  a piece 
of  ground,  either  quite  naked  or  having  very  litUe 
herbage,  like  great  roads  and  places  olten  frequent- 
ed. They  are  of  ufe  chiefly  in  the  foregrounds  of  a 
pidure,  where'  they  ought  to  be  very  ^actous  and 
open,  aad  accompanied,  if  we  think  fit,  with  fomeac 
cidcotal  verdure,  and  iHb  with  fome  Aooes,  which,  if 
placed  with  judgmeat,  give  a terrace  a greater  air  of 
probability.  ^ 

0/  JimJJmgt.  Painters  mean  by  buildings  any 
Aru^rea  they  generally  reprefent,  but  chiefly  fuch  oa 
are  ot  a regular  arckiteCiure,  or  at  leaA  are  moA  con- 
fpicuoua.  Thus  building  ia  not  fo  proper  a name  for 
the  heufea  of  country-people,  or  the  cotuges  of  (hep* 
herds,  which  are  intr^uced  into  tbc  rmral  talle,  aa 
for  regular  and  ftiowy  adificea,  which  are  always  brought 
into  the  heroU, 

Butklinga  in  general  are  a great  ornament  In  lind- 
feapei,  even  when  they  are  Gothic,  or  appear  partly  in. 
habited  and  partly  ruiaoua:  they  ralfe  the  inugioatioa 
by  the  ufe  they  are  thought  to  be  defined  for  \ as  ap- 
pears from  ancient  towers,  which  feeiu  to  have  been  the 
habitations  of  fairies,  and  arc  now  retreats  for  ihepherda 
and  owls. 

Pouffin  has  very  elegantly  handled  the  Roman  man- 
ner of  arcbltediure  ia  bis  works,  as  Bourdon  has  done 
tbc  Gothic ; which,  however  Gothic,  fails  nut  to  give 
a fublime  air  to  his  lanjfciprs.  Little  Bernard  ha* 
introduced  into  his  facred  hilloiy  what  mty  be  called- 
a Babylonian  manner  t which,  exiraordioary  as  it  is, 

)ms  iti  grandeur  and  magnificence.  Mor  ought  I'ucb 
pieces  of  sichiudture  to  ^ q^uite  rcJcAtd  : they  raife 
the  imagination  t and  perhspi  would  fiicceed  in  the 
heroic  Kyle,  if  they  were  placed  among  hsif.d|Kaut  ob- 
je£U,  and  if  we  knew  how  to  ulc  them  properly. 

Of  tViiJfrx.  Much  of  the  fpirit  of  lariifcapc  ia 
owiug  to  the  waters  which  are  introduced  in  it.  They 
appear  m divers  manoeri ; fometiiriCa  impetuous,  aa 
when  a Aorin  makes  them  overflow  their  banks ; at 
other  times  rebounding,  aa  by  the  tail  of  a roi-k  ; at 
other  times,  through  unufual  preiTure,  gufhing  out  and 
dividing  into  ao  infinity  of  filver  Krrams,  whole  mutioa 
and  munauriug  agreeably  deceive  both  the  eye  and 

ast  i. 
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l.&n  1«  «ar ; It  other  timee  ealm  aad  purling  ia  a faa3y  bed  ( 
frapcfc  other  limes  fo  ftill  and  iUndto/,  as  to  become  a 
* ' * faithful  looking-glaGs,  which  doubles  all  the  object 
that  arcopp<>riieti>  it ; anv!  in  this  lUte  thev  have  more 
life  than  in  the  moil  violent  agitation.  Confult  Bour- 
don's works,  or  at  lead  his  prints,  on  this  TubjeA  : he 
is  one  of  thofe  who  have  treated  of  waters  with  the 
grcateil  fpirit  and  bc!l  geaius. 

Waters  arc  not  proper  for  every  fituation:  but  to 
eapr'^fsihcm  well,  the  artifl  oughttobc  perfcA  mailer 
■of  the  cxa^lnrfs  of  watery  rcflcidionsj  bccaufe  thcyonly 
make  painted  water  appear  as  real ; for  practice  alone, 
.without  exadnersy  dcilioys  the  and  abates  the 

4>lcarure  of  the  eye.  The  rule  for  tl.efe  reflectioos 
, is  vcr)‘  eafy*  and  therefore  the  painter  is  the  lefs  par- 

donable fur  nei>lcAing  it. 

But  it  muH  he  otferved,  that  though  water  he  as  a 
Icoking-glafs,  yet  it  does  not  faithfuhy  reprefent  oh- 
jeCti  tut  when  it  is  flill;  for  if  it  he  in  any  motion, 
cither  m a natural  courfe  or  by  the  driving  of  the 
win  ’.,  its  furfacc,  becoming  uneven,  receives  on  its 
furges  fueb  lights  and  fhades  as,  mixing  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  ifiC  objcfls,  contouod  both  their  lhapes  and 
colours. 

Of  the  I'orrgrovnJ  of  a P'tOure.  As  it  is  the  part 
efthe  foreground  to  ufher  the  eye  into  the  piece,  great 
care  muil  be  taken  that  the  eye  meet  with  good  recep- 
tion ; fometimet  by  the  opening  ot  adnejterrace,  whofe 
dell '0  and  workroanfnip  may  be  equally  curious;  fome- 
^tiT.es  by  a variety  of  well-dillinguiihed  plants,  and 
■ thofe  ibmetimes flowered ; and  a(  other  times,  by  figures 
in  a lively  talle,  or  other  either  admirable  for 

their  novelty  or  introduced  as  by  chance 

In  a word,  the  artiH  cannot  too  much  fludy  his  fore- 
ground otje&s,  fincctbcy  attract  the  eye,  imprefs  the 
hrll  cliaradcr  of  truth,  and  greatly  contribute  to  make 
the  artifice  of  a pl^ure  fucccfsful,  and  to  anticipate  our 
efteem  for  the  whole  work. 

Of  Plantt.  Plants  arc  not  always  ncccflary  in  fore- 
grounds, bccaufe,  as  we  have  o'  ferved,  there  are  fc- 
vcral  Ways  of  making  thofe  grounds  agreeable.  But 
if  wc  refolve  to  draw  plants  there,  we  ought  to  paint 
thern  txadly  after  the  life  ; oral  Uafl,  among  fuch  as 
we  pauit  praelic.illy,  there  ought  to  te  fome  more  fi- 
' niihed  than  the  refl,  and  whofe  kinds  may  be  diitin- 
guilhed  by  the  dilTerencc  of  dciign  and  colouring,  to 
tiic  end  that,  by  a prubaMc  fuppolition,  they  may  give 
the  otliiis  a chara^er  of  truth.  What  bus  been  fuid 
here  of  plants  may  be  applied  to  the  branches  and 
barks  of  ttecs. 

Of  Figures.  In  compcGag  landhapc,  the  art'll 
may  h.ivc  intended  to  give  it  acharuder  agreeable  to 
the  fubjeft  he  has  cholcn,  and  which  his  figures  ought 
to  rrprefent.  He  may  a!fo,  and  it  cemmoniy  bappeoa, 
have  only  tlioiight  of  his  llgurcs,  after  hmlhiog  bit 
lindfcapc.  I'tie  truth  is,  the  ligurcs  in  moll  1 tndkapes 
are  muie  rather  to  accompany  than  to  fuit  them. 

It  is  true,  there  are  Undfeepes  fo  difpofed  and  fitu- 
ated,  ns  to  require  only  paGing  figures;  which  feve- 
rai  good  ma’lirii,  each  in  bis  tiylc,  have  introduced, 
as  Ponflin  in  the  heroic,  and  Pouquicr  in  the  rural, 
with  all  probability  and  grace.  It  is  true  alfo,  that 
rdling  figures  have  been  made  to  aypeir  inwardly  ac- 
tive. Atid  ihcfe  two  different  ways  of  treating  figures 
>;!{{.  not  to  be  tiamed,  bceauie  they  acl  equally,  though 
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in  a diScreot  muncr.  It  ia  rather  inaAion  that  ou(tht  l-ud- 
to  be  blarsed  in  figure,  ; for  in  ihia  condition,  which 
roba  them  of  all  conncdioo  with  the  liiidfcjpe,  they  * ■* 

appeir  to  be  palled  on.  But  without  obftriiding  the 
painter’,  liberty  in  this  tefped.  undoubtedly  the  beft 
way  to  m .lce  figure,  valuible  ia,  to  mate  them  fo  to 
agree  with  the  charadcr  of  the  landfcape,  that  it  may 
fectn  to  hare  been  made  purely  for  the  figure,.  We 
would  not  have  them  either  iiifipid  or  indifferent,  but 
to  reprefent  fome  little  fubjed  to  awaken  the  fpeda- 
tor’a  attention,  or  elfe  to  girc  the  piaure  a name  <>f 
dilliiidion  among  the  curioua. 

Great  care  mull  he  taken  to  proportion  the  fiie  of 
the  figure,  to  the  bignef.  of  the  tree,,  and  other  ob. 
jed,  of  the  laodicape.  If  they  be  too  large,  the  pic- 
ture will  difeover  a little  manner;  and  if  too  fmall, 
they  will  have  the  air  of  pigmie,  ; which  will  dellroy 
the  worth  of  them,  and  make  the  landfcape  look  enor- 
raoiu.  There  ia,  J;,<wever,  a greater  inconvenience  in 
making  figure,  t jo  large  than  too  fmall ; bccaufe  the 
latter  at  leafi  give,  au  air  of  greatnefs  to  all  the  rtfl. 

But  a,  landfcape  figure,  arc  generally  fmall,  they  mull 
be  touched  with  fpirit,  and  fuch  lively  figure,  a,  wifi 
altrad,  and  yet  preferve  probability  and  a general 
union.  The  artift  mull,  in  fine,  remember,  that  a,  the 
figure,  chiefly  give  life  to  a landfcape,  they  mull  be 
difperfed  a,  conveniently  a,  poflijle 

OfTrtet.  The  l.cauty  of  treca  !,  perhap,  one  of 
the  grcitcft  ornament,  of  landfcape  ; on  account  of  the 
variety  of  their  kind,,  and  their  frefttnefs  but  chiefly 
their  lightncfi,  which  make,  them  feem,  a,  being  ca- 
pofed  tu  the  air,  to  be  alway,  in  motion. 

Though  diverfity  be  plcafing  in  all  the  objed,  of 
lindfcape.it  i,  chiefly  in  tree,  that  it  (how,  it,  greatcll 
beauty.  IjinJfcape  coni!  dec  both  their  kind,  and  their 
foririi.  Their  kind,  require  the  painter’,  particular 
(ludy  and  attention,  in  order  to  dillmguifli  them  from 
each  other  ; for  we  mull  be  able  at  tirll  fight  to  difeo- 
ver  which  arc  otk,,  elm,,  firs,  fyeamore,.  poplar,,  wil. 
low,,  piuca,  and  other  fuch  tree,,  which,  by  a fpecific 
colour,  or  touching,  are  diftinguilhaMc  from  all  other 
kind,.  Thi,  fludy  i,  too  large  to  be  acquired  in  all  ila 
cateut ; and,  indeed,  few  painter,  have  attained  fuch  a 
comiieteiit  eaatiitefa  in  it  a,  their  art  requirea.  But  it 
!•  evident,  that  thofe  who  come  ncarcii  to  petfedioa 
ill  it,  will  make  their  work,  infinitely  plealing,  and  gain 
a great  name. 

Bcftde,  the  variety  which  i,  found  in  each  kind  of 
tree,  ihctc  i,  in  all  tree,  a general  v.iriely.  Thu  i,  ob- 
ferved  in  the  different  manner,  iu  which  th«ir  branchea 
are  difpofed  by  a fport  of  nature  t which  take,  delight 
in  making  fome  very  vigorou,  and  thick,  other,  more 
dry  and  thin  ; forac  more  green,  other,  more  red  or 
yello-ar.  The  eicellenee  of  practice  liea  in  the  mia- 
tuie  of  thefe  v.irietic,:  but  it  theartillcan  diflingiiifl, 
llic  (on,  but  indifferently,  he  ought  at  lead  to  vary 
their  make,  and  colour,;  bccaufe  repetition  in  land- 
feape  I,  a,  tireforac  to  the  eye,  a,  monotony  in  dif. 
courfe  t«  til  the  ear. 

The  variety  of  tiicir  make,  i,  fo  great,  that  the  pain- 
ter  would  be  incxcufable  not  to  put  it  in  practice  up. 
on  oecafi  m,  efpcciaily  when  he  find,  it  nccelTary  lo 
awaken  the  fpeciator’i  attention;  for,  aiming  tree,, 
we  difeover  the  young  and  the  old,  the  open  and  clofe, 
tapertag  aadfquat,  bending  upward,  and  dowuwir  !,. 

Hooping 
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Lind-  ftropinif  and  (hooting:  in  Ihort,  the  Taricty  t«  rather 
fcipci.  jQ  ^ conceirtd  than  exprefTcd.  For  inHance,  the  cha- 
“ '■  radcr  of  young  tree*  i«,  to  have  long  flenJer  hranchei» 
few  in  numhcTf  but  wcU  fu  out ; bought  well  divided, 
and  the  foliage  vigoroat  and  well  (haped:  whereat,  in 
old  treei,  the  braochea  are  (hott,  (locky,  thick,  and 
Bumcrous  ; the  tufts  blunt,  and  the  foliage  unequal  and 
ill  (haixd  : but  a little  ohrervallon  and  genius  will  make 
ua  pcrl'e^ly  fenfiblc  of  ihcfc  particulara. 

In  the  various  makes  of  trees,  there  muft  alfo  be  a 
didribution  of  branches,  that  has  a jull  relation  to,  and 
probable  comteetion  with,  the  bou,ih»  or  tufts,  fo  as 
mutually  to  aflift  each  other  in  giving  the  tree  an  ap- 
pearance of  thickncf<i  and  of  truth.  But,  whatever 
their  natures  or  manners  of  branching  be,  let  it  be  re* 
roemhered,  that  the  handling  mull  he  lively  and  thin, 
in  order  to  preferre  the  fpirit  of  their  chara^ers. 

'I'rccs  likcwife  vary  in  their  barks,  which  arc  com- 
monly grey;  but  this  grey,  which  in  thkk  air,  and 
bw  ond  marlhy  places,  looks  hlackilh.  appears  lighter 
in  a clear  air:  and  it  often  happens,  in  dry  placet,  that 
the  bark  gathers  a thin  moft,  which  makes  it  look 
quite  yellow  ; fo  that,  to  make  live  biiik  of  a tree  ap- 
parent, the  painter  may  fuppofe  it  to  be  light  upon  a 
dark  ground,  and  dark  on  a light  one. 

The  obfervation  of  the  dilTercnt  barks  merits  a par- 
ticular attention  ; for  it  will  appear,  that,  in  hard 
woodt,  age  chaps  them,  and  thereby  gives  them  a fort 
of  embroidery  ; and  that,  in  proportion  zn  they  grow 
old,  thefe  chaps  grow  mere  deep.  And  other  acci- 
dent % in  barks  may  arife  either  from  moiflure,  or  dry- 
nefs,  or  green  moffes,  or  white  (fains  of  fevcral  trees. 

'i*he  barks  of  white  woods  will  alfo  affoid  much 
matter  for  pra6.tce,  if  their  diverfity  lie  duly  (ludied  ; 
and  thb  conGderation  leads  us  to  fay  fomething  of  the 
Audy  of  Undfeape. 

0/"  th  Study  of  Landfape.  The  ftudy  of  land- 
feape  may  be  confijered  either  with  rtfpeft  to  be- 
ginners, or  to  tbofe  who  have  made  fome  advancer 
in  it- 

Brgmners  will  find,  In  praflire,  that  ihc  chief 
trouble  of  landfcr’pc  lies  in  handling  trees ; and  it  is 
not  only  in  practice,  but  alfo  in  fpecuUtion,  that  trees 
are  the  mod  difficult  part  of  landfcape,  a»  they  are  its 
grcatelf  ornament.  Dm  it  is  only  propoled  here,  to 
give  beginners  an  idea  of  trees  in  general,  and  to  (liow 
them  how  to  eiprefs  them  well.  It  would  be  need- 
lefs  to  point  out  to  them  the  common  rlfei^s  of  trees 
and  plants,  becaufe  they  are  obvious  to  every  one  ; 
cl  there  arc  fomc  th»o/s,  which,  though  not  un- 
nown,  deferve  our  rcflciSlion.  We  know,  for  in- 
Aance,  that  ail  trees  require  air,  feme  more,  (ume  iefi, 
as  the  chief  caufe  of  their  vegetation  arid  production: 
and  for  this  reafen,  all  trees  (except  the  cyprefs,  ami 
fomc  others  of  the  fame  kind)  frpirau  In  their  growth 
from  one  another  and  from  other  Grange  belies  as 
TTUch  as  poflible,  and  their  branches  and  foliage  d* 
lltc  fame  : wherefore,  to  give  them  that  air  and  thin- 
aefs,  which  is  their  principal  character,  the  branches, 
bou^fhs,  and  foliage,  mult  appear  to  By  from  each 
other,  to  ptoceed  fium  oppolUe  pans,  and  be  well  di- 
vided. And  ill  this  without  order  ; as  if  chance  aid- 
ed n.nture  in  the  fanciful  diverfity.  But  to  fay  parti- 
cularly bow  thefe  trunks,  brandies,  and  foliages, 
ought  to  be  difiributeJ,  wsvjli  be  uccdUfs^  only 
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1 defrriplion  of  the  works  of  great  mailers : a little  Land- 
tefle^ion  on  nature  will  he  of  more  fervice  than  all . f'^P***  , 
that  can  I c f^id  on  this  head.  By  great  mafters,  we  ’ 
mean  fiich  as  have  puhlilhed  prints;  for  thofc  will 
give  letter  ideas  to  young  copyiils  than  even  the  paint* 
ings  themfelves. 

Among  the  many  great  msfters  of  all  fchools,  Do 
Piles  prefer*  Titian’s  wooden  prints,  where  the  trec» 
are  well  ihipeJ  ; and  ihofe  which  Cornelius  Cort  and 
Agoftino  Carracci  have  engraved.  And  he  aiferts,- 
that  beginners  can  do  no  better  than  contra^,  above 
all  things,  an  hahit  of  imitating  the  touches  of  thefe 
great  mailers,  and  of  confiJenog .at  the  fame  time 
the  perfpeftive  of  the  branches  and  foliages,  and  ob- 
ferving  how  they  appear,  either  when  riling  and  fecn 
from  below,  or  when  finking  and  feen  from  above, 
or  when  fronting  and  viewed  from  a point,  or  when 
they  appear  in  profile;  and,  in  a word,  wh^n  fet  in 
the  various  views  in  which  nature  prefents  them,  with- 
out altering  their  charaders. 

After  having  (iudied  and  copied,  with  the  pen  or 
crayon,  firil  the  prints,  and  then  the  defigns  of  ritian 
and  Carracci,  the  ftudent  (houid  imitate  with  (he 
pencil  tliofe  touches  which  they  have  mod  diHindly- 
fpecified,  if  their  paintings  can  be  procured  : but  fince 
they  are  fcarcc,  others  Ihould  be  got  which  havei  good 
charader  for  their  touching;  as  thofe  of  Fouquicr,^ 
who  is  a moll  excellent  model : Paul  Bril,  Breugel, 
and  Bourdon,  are  alfo  very  good  ; their  touching  is 
neat,  lively,  and  thin.  » 

After  having  duly  weighed  the  nature  of  trccf, 
their  fpread  and  order,  and  the  difpofitioti  of  their, 
branches,  the  artiH  mull  get  a lively  i«lea  of  them,  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  fpirit  of  them  throughout,  cither 
by  making  them  apparent  and  di'lind  in  the  fore- 
^ rounds,  or  obfeure  and  confufed  in  propoition  to  their 
difiance. 

After  having  thus  gained  fome  knowledge  in  good 
manner,  it  will  next  be  proper  to  Audy  after  nature, 
and  to  choofe  and  really  it  according  to  the  idea, 
which  the  aforefaid  great  mailers  had  of  it.  As  ta 
perfcAion,  it  can  only  l»e  expend  from  long  pradlice- 
and  pcrftvcrance.  On  the  whole,  it  is  proper  for  thofc- 
who  have  an  inclination  for  landfcape,  alovc  all  thinga 
to  take  the  proper  methods  for  beginning  it  well. 

As  for  thofe  who  have  made  fome  advances  in  thia^ 
part  of  painting,  it  is  proper  they  (houid  coUetl  the 
nectlTaiy  maiertals  for  their  further  improvement,  and 
fiudy  thofc  obje^s  at  Icall  wbiwh  they  (hiill  have  moit- 
frequuu  uccalion  to  ceprefent. 

Painters  ufually  comprife,  under  the  word Jiudy^  any 
thing  fvhatevcr  which  they  either  drfign  or  paint  fe* 
paratcly  after  the  life;  whether  figures,  heads,  feet, 
hands,  draperies,  animals,  mount;;ins,  trees,  plants, 
flowers,  fruits,  or  wherever  may  confirm  them  in  (he 
juA  imitatiun  of  nature:  the  drawing  of  thefe  (hiiiga 
is  what  they  c.tJl  Ji**tty  { whether  they  be  for  inllruc- 
tion  in  defign,  or  euly  to  affure  them  of  the  truth, 
and  to  perie^  their  work.  In  fa^,  this  word  JIudy 
is  the  mure  properly  ufed  by  painters,  as  is  the  di« 

Tcrfity  of  nat«:rc  they  are  daily  making  new  difeove* 
rics,  and  confirming  ihcmfeives  in  what  they  already 
know. 

As  the  landfrapc-painter  need  only  Andy  fuch  ob- 
je£U  as  are  tu  be  met  with  iu  the  ctmutry,  we  wouU 

rccomcaend 
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l.Kmi.  rcconmeKS  to  htm  fnae  ordett  that  his  drtwtfii^t  m*j 
. always  at  haofl  wlien  he  waats  iheio.  Forioftaoccy 

’ he  (hoiild  copy  aftef  nature>  on  fepar^ite  papers*  the 
diffrrcnt  effect  of  trees  in  funeral,  an  1 thediffrmit 
rtFecte  of  each  kind  in  particular,  with  their  tranks, 
foli^cc,  and  colours.  He  (liOuli  alfo  ttke  the  fame 
fnelhoi  with  fome  forts  of  plants,  breaufe  their  rariety 
is  a great  ornament  to  terraces  on  fore-groonda.  He 
ourht  iikewife  to  (ludy  the  effects  of  the  iky  in  the 
levciat  times  of  the  day  and  feafont  of  the  year, 
in  the  various  difpoCtions  of  clouds,  1-oth  in  ferenc, 
thundeiinp’,  and  itcimiy  weather{  and  in  the  offskip, 
the  fcveral  fores  of  rocks,  wraters,  and  other  princip^ 
o'  icAs. 

Thefe  drawings,  which  may  be  made  at  diflieimt 
times,  (haul  i lie  coUeAed  together  { and  sU  that  relate 
to  ent  m^ktter  be  put  into  a book,  to  which  the  artift 
may  have  recourfe  any  time  for  what  be  wants. 

KXw.  if  thr  6ne  effedts  of  natnre,  whether  in  ihtpe 
or  colour,  whether  for  an  entire  piAurr  or  a pait  of 
one.  be  the  artift’a  Oudy ; and  if  the  dificuky  lies  in 
choofing  thofe  rffeAs  will,  he  moil  for  this  porpofe  be 
horn  with  good  fenfe,  good  take,  and  a 6ne  genius  { 
and  ihi<  genius  rouft  he  cultivated  by  the  obfcrvjtions 
which  ought  to  be  made  on  the  works  of  the  I'cft  ma* 
iers,  how  they  choofe  nature,  and  how,  while  they 
corrcAcd  her,  according  to  their  art,  tl^y  preferved 
her  cliaraAer.  With  tbefe  advantages,  derived  from 
nature  and  perfected  by  art,  the  painter  cannot  fail  to 
Toake  a good  choice  { and,  by  didinguilhing  between 
the  good  and  the  bad,  ausfl  needs  find  great  iollruAion 
o'en  from  the  moft  common  things. 

To  improve  themlelvet  in  this  kind  of  fludies,  pain* 
tcra  have  taken  feveral  methods. 

'I  here  arc  fome  artiAs  who  have  defigned  after  nature, 
and  in  the  open  fields ; and  have  there  quite  finifhed 
thofe  parti  which  they  had  chofeo,  but  without  adding 
any  colour  to  them. 

Others  Have  drawn,  in  oil  colours,  in  a middle  tint, 
on  Arong  paper ; and  found  this  method  convenient, 
bccaufe,  the  colours  fir.king,  they  could  put  colour  on 
colour,  though  dlHcrent  from  each  other.  Far  this 
purpofe  they  took  with  them  a fiat  boa,  which  com- 
modiouAy  held  their  pallet,  pencils,  oil,  and  colours. 
'I'his  method,  which  indeed  requires  feveral  imple- 
ments, is  doubtiefs  the  bcA  for  drawing  nature  more 
particularly,  and  with  greater  eiiAnefs,  efpecially  if, 
after  the  work  be  dry  and  varnished,  the  artift  return 
to  the  place  where  he  drew,  and  retouch  the  principal 
things  after  nature. 

Others  have  only  drawn  the  otitlines  of  objeAs,  anJ 
flightly  wafhed  them  in  colours  near  the  life,  for  the 
cafe  ot  their  iDCiBory.  Others  have  attentively  obferved 
fu(h  parts  as  they  had  a mind  to  retain,  and  content- 
ed tbemlclTca  with  committing  them  to  tbeir  memory, 
which  upon  occafion  gave  them  a faithful  account  of 
them.  Others  have  made  drawings  in  p-iHil  and  wafh 
together.  Othcra,  with  more  curiofity  and  patience, 
have  gone  feveral  timea  to  the  pbces  which  were  to 
their  tmfle:  the  firft  time  they  only  made  clioire  of  the 
parts,  and  drew  them  coneAly  t end  the  other  times 
were  fpent  io  obfetving  the  variety  of  colouring,  and 
its  alterations  through  change  of  light. 

Now  thefe  feveral  methods  are  very  good,  and  each 
may  be  praAUed  as  beft  fuiu  the  ftudent  inid  his  tern* 
W'*  356. 
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per : but  they  require  the  necel&rtee  of  pmutiog,  ti  bvd* 
colours,  peactU,  paftiU,  and  leifore.  Natuiv,  how* 
ever,  at  certain  times,  prcfcats  catraordinary  but ' ^ 

tranfient  beauties,  and  fiicn  as  can  be  of  no  iltrvicc  to 
the  artift  who  has  not  as  much  time  as  is  neceffiry 
to  imitate  what  be  admires.  The  beft  way,  per* 
haps,  to  make  advantage  of  fuch  mosneoury  occafioM* 
is  this  I 

The  painter  being  provided  with  a quire  of  paper, 
and  a Llsck-lead  pencil,  let  him  quickly,  but  Aightly, 
defign  what  he  fees  extraordinary  ( and,  to  remember 
the  colouring,  let  him  mark  the  principal  parts  with 
charaders,  which  he  may  eiplain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
paper,  as  far  as  is  ncceftary  for  himfelf  to  undcrAami 
them  : A cloud,  for  inltance,  may  be  marked  A, 
another  cloud  B,  s light  C,  a mountain  D,  a terrace 
£,  and  fo  on.  And  having  repeated  thefe  letters  at 
tlte  bottom  of  the  paper,  let  him  write  agatnft  each 
that  it  is  of  fuch  or  fuch  a colour  t or  for  greaur 
brevity,  only  h/ue,  rof,  ^rry,  &c.  or  toy  other 

ihoster  abbreviation.  After  this,  he  muft  go  to 
sioting  as  foou  as  pol&ble  ; otberwife  moft  of  wbac 
e has  obferved  will,  in  a little  time,  flip  out  of  hia 
memory,  lliif  method  is  the  more  uftful,  as  it  noc 
only  prevents  our  lofing  an  infinity  of  fudden  and  Iran* 
fitory  beauties,  but  slid  helps,  Ly  means  of  the  afore* 
faid  marks  and  charaAers,  to  perfaA  the  other  methoda 
we  have  mentioned. 

If  it  be  slked,  Which  is  the  prnperert  time  for  ihcfc 
iliidies?  the  auCwer  is.  That  nature  Ihould  be  Audied 
at  all  times,  becaufe  (he  is  to  be  reprefeiiied  at  ail  fca* 
fnna  ; but  autumn  yields  the  moA  pfeotiful  iiarveft  for 
her  fine  effeAs:  the  mildnefs  of  that  fcafoo,  the  beauty 
of  the  (ky,  the  richnefs  of  tlie  earth,  and  the  variety 
of  ohjeAft,  are  powerful  inducements  with  the  painter 
to  make  the  proper  inquiries  for  improving  bis  genius 
and  perfcAing  his  art. 

But  as  we  cannot  fee  or  obferve  every  thing.  It  is 
very  commendable  to  make  ufe  of  other  mtns  ftudies, 
and  to  look  upon  them  as  if  they  were  our  own.  Ra- 
phael fent  fome  young  men  into  Greece  to  drfigo  fuch 
things  as  he  thought  would  be  of  fervicc  to  him,  ao4 
accordingly  made  ufe  of  them  to  as  good  purpofe  as  if 
he  bimfelf  had  defigned  them  on  the  fpot : for  this, 

Raphael  is  fo  far  from  deferving  cenfure,  that  he  ought, 
on  the  contrary,  to  be  commended ; as  in  eaampie, 
that  painters  ought  to  leave  no  way  untried  for  im- 
proving  in  tbeir  profeAions.  The  landfcape-painter 
may,  accordingly,  make  afe  of  the  works  of  aU  thofe 
who  have  excelled  in  any  kind,  in  order  to  acquire  a 
good  manner ; like  the  ^s,  which  gather  their  variety 
of  honey  from  diAcreni  Aowers. 

General  Remarkt  on  Londjtaptt.  As  the  geoeral 
rules  of  painting  are  the  ba&  of  all  the  fevers?  kinds 
of  it,  tt*e  muft  refer  the  landfcspc-piiotcr  us  them,  or 
rather  fuppofe  him  to  be  weft  scqualntcd  with  tlsetn. 

We  Ihall  here  only  make  fouse  general  remarks  on  thia 
kind  of  painting- 

I.  Laodfeape  fuppofea  the  knowledge  and  praAice 
of  the  principal  1 ules  io  per/fedivtt  io  oi^er  to  nniint^iiY 
probability. 

il.  The  Higher  the  feaves  of  trees  arc  to  the  earth, 
the  larger  they  are,  and  the  greeaer  { as  being  apteft 
to  receive,  in  abundance,  the  fep  which  nouriAiea 
thca : and  the  up^’>er  branches  begis  ftift  to  take  the 
ft  rcdsefii 
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l4iitirca;(r.ro(]R<rt  m v^il.-'wr.efi  witich  coloitri  them  m intimm. 

Birt  it  I*  othcrwifc  in  pbnts;  for  their  flnck»  renew  a*| 
the  ytit  rcunJ,  and  their  l-aves  lorcctii  one  another, 
et  a copri  !ctallc  dilUnce  of  time,  infomach  that  ra- 
t ire,  employed  in  pro^inciop  ner*'  Ir;ivc«  to  adorn  iIk 
Ilof  k as  it  rifcf,  d<.c»  l,y  def;t«e»  deDrt  the  t;nder  ci.rt ; 
which*  having  fir  I performed  their  effice,  are  tltc  tir-l 
that  die  : but  this  cfiedl  it  mute  eiiible  in  foroe  than 
in  others.  * 

in.  The  under  part*  of  all  haTe*  nre  of  a brighter 
prern  than  the  upper*  and  almnft  pln^ya  inclin;  to  the 
filrtrifh  t and  thofc  w hich  are  veind  ihakco  are  knn^rn 
from  othcra  ty  that  colour:  but  if  \rc  view  them  frr,m 
beneath*  when  penctiatcd  by  the  fun*s  lay*,  ihdy  liif- 
cover  fuch  a fine  and  lively  green  a>  is  far  beyond  .all 
compptifon. 

IV.  There  arc  five  prin  'iptl  things  which  give  fpi- 
rit  to  laodfcape*  viz.  Agurei*  antm^b*  w.ter*,  wimh 
O.aken  trees*  ani  thmnefs  of  pen-MlIing  ; to  which  add 
fmokt’*  vrhen  there  is  oc  rafion  to  introducr  it. 

V.  When  one  colour  prejoininate*  thfoughnut  a 
lindfcepe*  at  one  green  in  fpring,  or  uie  rrl  in  au- 
ttiisD,  the  p'cee  will  hnik  either  a*  of  one  colour,  ivr 
elfc  IS  tinfinilled.  We  have  feen  many  t>f  Bourdon** 
lancfcape*.  which*  ‘ by  handling  the  corn  one  way 
throughout,  have  loM  much  of  their  beamy,  though 
the  htuationa  and  waters  were  very  plcafsnt.  The  in- 
genious painter  mud  cudeavour  to  correi^.  and,  as 
they  fay,  redeem  the  batih  unfightly  colouring  of  win- 
ter and  fpring  by  means  of  Bgures,  waters,  aid  build- 
ingi ; for  fumcner  and  autumn  fubje^  are  of  them- 
felves  capable  of  gie:tt  variety. 

VI.  Titian  and  Carrtchc  arc  the  brft  moitU  for  in- 
fpiring  good  taffe,  and  leading  the  peinttr  into  a good 
track,  with  regard  to  forms  and  cohur*.  He  mufi 
ufe  all  hi*  efforts  to  gain  a iufi  idea  of  the  pilmipita 
isbteh  thofc  LTteat  mm  have  le^t  ua  in  their  work« ; 
and  to  have  his  imagination  liUc*d  vtith  them,  if  he 
would  advance  hy  degrees  towards  thvt  per:ccttoD 
which  t!<c  artid  flmoid  always  hne  in  view. 

VII.  The  Undfeape*  of  thefe  two  mcHers  teach  u* 
a great  m'^ny  things*  of  which  dif.-ouffe  can  give  ns 
ro  exadl  Idea,  nor  try  genera!  principle.  Which  way, 
for  example*  can  the  rr.eafures  of  trees  in  feneral  be 
detcimiot.!,  a*  ws  dctei-mirc  thofc  of  the  hitman  ! ody? 
The  tree  ha*  no  fetlK  d proportion*  ; moft  *ot  it* 
Icaufy  lit  I id  the  contrah  of  its  branche*,  an  unequal 
c!iftribution  of  bcr.ghs,  and,  in  fhort*  a kind  of  uhim- 
ftcal  variety,  whuh  nature  dtli^hts  in,  and  of  which 
the  painter  bccomev  a judge  when  he  hr*  thoroughly 
reliihcd  the  works  of  the  two  miflcrs  aforefaid.  But 
we  mull  fay,  in  Titian**  praite.  that  the  path  he  f.ruck 
out  is  the  luiefl ; becaufe  Ite  ha*  ex^'dlly  is  itated  na- 
ture in  its  variety  with  an  exquitllc  ^^fle,  ami  line  co- 
louring : whereas  Carrache,  theuf-h  an  able  artift,  has 
i>ot,  more  tiun  ethers,  been  free  from  banner  in  his 
Lndhapes. 

VIII.  One  cf  the  greatefl  prtfef^*o*>*  ofI»ndfc*;‘e, 
in  ihemrety  if  reprefeuts,  is  a faithfid  im  t«ifon  of 
each  pirtiVuiar  ebrrader:  as  its  greateft.  fault  i*  a 
lie entiuas  practice,  which  brings  us  to  do  things  by 
rote 

IX.  Amorg  thofe  iliintt*  which  arr  painted  pradW- 
colly,  we  ought  tr>  intrrmi*  fomc  done  after  nature,  to 
indtue  the  fpc<ilr.ior  lo  l>cbcve  that  all  iic  fo. 

VoL.  Xlii.  Fart  « I. 
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X.  As  there  arc  (lyles  of  thought,  fo  there  arc  alTol*^rah**f* 
ftyle*  of  execution.  We  hive  handled  lh«»  two  rehiilng 
to  though!,  viy.  the  hc'ijic  rnl  pailoral ; and  find 
ihit  there  are  two  ailb  with  regard  to  c^ectitioi.,  v;?.. 
ihcfrin  HyIc,  and  the  pohfhed  } ihefc  two  concern  the 
pencil,  and  the  nu^re  or  !rfs  ingenious  way  ofcondu^ling 
it.  'J  he  him  fttle  gives  life  to  work,  and  excufe  fer 
bal  choice;  and  the  polilhed  tinilhes  and  brighten# 
every  tSirsK  ; it  leaven  no  emp*->y»reut  for  the  tjHrfta- 
ti>r*5  imaguuiion,  which  pleaf.*  itfelf  in  difcoveriri}^ 
and  linilhing  tbiogi  which  it  i-feribe*  to  the  artill,  iho* 
in  fa6t  they  proceed  only  from  itfelf.  ’i'hc  poliihed 
flylc  degenerate*  into  the  fofi  and  dull,  if  not  fupported 
hy*a  g.Md  opening  or  hluatioti ; but  v*Ucn  thofc  two 
char.  Cteis  meet,  the  pidure  is  tine. 

Si:cT.  HI.  Of  Pjrlrjitiin. 

!r  pv’nting  ! e ar' Inutation  of  rature,  it  dfuhly 
h)  ill  d portrait  ; which  not  c»r.lv  rcprifeut^a  nun  in 
gent’al,  but  tueh  a"  ore  ai  may  be  di!lingm’rtni«l  from 
all  other-..  And  a*  the  gn  ateu  perftetiun  of  a por. 
tr4il  I*  txtrrme  likercfn,  fo  the  '.{lOtcU  of  it*  feoitr  i» 
to  reftmUe  n perfi  n for  «l.cm  it  wss  rot  made;  Cr.ee 
then  arc  not  in  the  WviM  tun  ncifer?*  qnhe-  like  i.ne 
another.  But  btioic  \vc  ptocecd  tci  th*  y^rrUiuIxi*  whi«  h 
let  u*  into  the  knowledge  of  utis  ini  tation,  I:  i*  aerri*- 
fary,  fer  Ihoriening  tbi?  part  of  our  fuhjcct,  to  attend 
to  fome  cereral  propofitlons. 

I.  Imitation  Is  the  elTetice  of  p.'iiciing:  and  pooS 
choice  is  Co  this  eScnce  what  the  virtues  ere  to  a 
man;  ihty  raile  the  value  of  it.  For  ihi*  reafeu.  It 
is  extremely  the  painter's  ioierell  to  choolc  rone  l ut 
gootl  heads,  or  favourable  moments  fn  drawingjhen>^ 

Slid  fuch  polUiuns  as  may  fupji'y  the  want  ol  a hne 

Hslnral. 

II.  There  are  views  of  the  n iturrl,  mote  or  lefsad- 
vintagrous;  all  depends  upon  tVming  it  well,  and  ta- 
king Ic  in  the  favourable  moment. 

III.  There  is  not  a hngle  peifon  in  the  worl ! who 
ha*  not  a peculiar  character  both  in  l*ody  and  face. 

IV.  .Simple  and  genuine  n.auie  is  r.tcre  proper  f»«r 
imitalloa  ; and  is  ^ better  choice  than  nature  much 
formed,  and  embelH/hed  loo  artitituby. 

V.  'Fo  adorn  nature  too  much  i«  doing  it  a vi.dence; 
and  tl.e  .':Aion  wiiich  artendu  It  can  never  tie  free  r.fcu 
its  ornaments  are  not  rafy.  In  fliorr.  In  p •portion  .is 
wc  a.iern  nature,  wc  make  it  de;;cm  rate  from  itjvlf, 
and  bring  it  down  to  art. 

VI  Some  means  are  more  advantageous  th  m otbc:a 
to  come  at  the  f»mc  end. 

VII.  We  mull  r.ot  only  imitate  wlj’t  we  *0  fee  in 
nature,  but  alto  what  wc  may  pciTibty  let  that  ii  aS- 
vanta.ieoiia  in  art. 

Vni.  Thing*  arc  vihrahle  by  comparlfon  j t»nd  it  is 
only  ly  this  we  are  cnxhlcd  to  mn.^c  a ii_^ht  j'l  l.•mu^t 
of  them,  ♦ 

IX.  ra’nrvt*c?-fi!y  acc’jfim  tlicmfJvSRiotl'cIrowu 
tlrt*,  and  the  manner  v(  their  in.ti1e.'s:  sn  i after  tro* 
ha*  it  is  rooted  in  them,  th*y  view  n.-ture  1 ut  as  fht 
reVtly  i',  ' ut  a*  ihev  are  t h.1  to  p;iiur  her. 

X.  It  isvtiy  dilficiih  to  inahc  a j^ifture,  the  liiures 
fif  which  ere  a*  big  as  the  li  >,  to  have  its  ellr«l  near 
as  at  a dilUncc.  A Icarncl  pi.'ttnc  pls’xfc*  the  ig- 
Korai.t  Qi.’y  when  It  ij  at  fcr.ic  clilLn  „ ; juJgi** 
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yprcraitore  ^\\  s<<mire  iti  irtiAce  n«r,  and  iti  cffrA  at  a di* 

• flanctf. 

XL  Knowledge  nuke*  work  pleafnnt  and  erfy.  The 
travcJlcr  whb  knows  his  road,  conei  to  his  joumey^i 
end  with  more  Tpecd  and  certaint)*  thin  he  who  in- 
quires and  gropes  it  out. 

XIL  It  is  proper,  before  we  hejfin  a work,  to 
meditate  upon  it,  and  to  make  a nice  cdonred  ^rtch 
of  it,  for  our  own  fiiisfaition,  and  an  help  to  the 
memory. 

We  cannot  too  much  reflcA  on  thefe  propofitions  j 
and  it  is  neceflary  to  he  well  acquainted  with  them,  ihit 
they  may  pre'tni  thcrofelvea  to  our  mind,  of  their  own 
accord,  without  our  being  at  the  trouble  to  recal  them 
to  our  memory  when  we  arc  at  work. 

There  are  feur  things  nrcclTary  to  make  a portrait 
perfect ; n/r,  tutitwie,  and  ilrrfi. 

Of  /tir.  The  air  rt  fptdli  the  lines  of  the  face,  the 
Lead  attire,  and  the  r>:£e. 

*l*hc  lioci  of  che  »*ace  depend  upon  exadlnefs  of 
draught,  and  .>T’‘eement  of  the  parts  ; which  all  toge- 
ther mud  rtprJTent  the  phylij^nomy  of  the  pei;fun 
priinted  in/uch  n manner,  that  the  pidurc  ofhisbody 
msy  feem  to  be  alfo  that  nf  his  mind. 

It  is  not  exaflnefs  of  deli.^n  in  portraits  that  gives 
fpirit  and  true  air,  fo  much  ns  the  agreement  of  the 
pans  at  the  very  mcment  when  the  difpolition  and 
temperament  of  the  fitter  are  to  be  hit  off.  We  fee 
feverni  portraits  wiiich,  though  cotre^ty  deft^ned,  have 
a coH,  hnguifhing,  and  llupid  air  ; whiltl  others,  Icfs 
corre^  in  deftgn,  Alike  us,  however,  at  firtt  fight  with 
the  fitter's  cliara^er. 

Few  painters  have  been  careful  enough  to  put  the 
parts. well  together:  Sometimes  the  mouth  it  fmiling, 
and  the  eyes  are  fad : at  other  times,  the  eyes  are 
cheerful,  and  the  checks  Unk  : by  which  means  their 
work  has  a falfe  air,  and  looks  unnatural.  We  ought 
thcR*fore  to  rememher,  that,  when  the  fitter  puts  on  a 
fmiling  air,  the  eyes  clofe,  the  corners  of  the  mouth  draw 
tip  cowards  the  noltrils,  the  checks  fwrll,  and  the  eye- 
brows widen  : but  in  a meUncholy  air,  thefe  parts  have 
a contrary  cfTc^. 

The  eye  brows,  being  raifed,  give  a grave  and  noble 
air  : but  if  arched,  an  air  of  afloniihmeiit. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  the  Lice,  that  which  contributes 
moll  to  likenefs  is  the  itofr  ; it  is  therefore  of  great 
moment  to  ftt  and  draw  it  well. 

lliough  the  ha‘r  of  the  head  frems  to  be  part  of  the 
drefs  which  is  capable  of  various  forms  without  alter- 
ing the  air  of  the  face:  yet  the  head-attire  which  one 
has  been  moll  accuilomed  to  creates  fuch  a likenefs, 
that  we  fcarcc  know  a familiar  acquaintance  on  his 
putting  on  3 periwig  fomewhat different  from  that  which 
be  ufed  to  wear.  It  is  nrcelTaiy  therefore,  as  far  as 
poflible,  to  take  the  air  of  the  head-ornament,  and 
make  it  accomp.iny  and  fet  off  that  of  the  face,  if  there 
be  no  reafon  to  the  contrary. 

As  to  the  fiature,  it  contributes  fo  miKh  to  likenefs, 
that  we  very  ofeen  know  people  without  feeing  their 
face  : It  i»  therefore  extremely  proper  to  drawihe^ze 
after  the  fitter  himfeK,  and  in  fuch  an  attitude  ss  we 
think  fit  { which  was  Vandyke’s  method.  Here  let  us 
rcmaik,  that,  in  fitting,  the  perfon  appears  to  be  nf 
a icfs  tree  make,  through  the  Leaving  of  his  fhoulderi; 
wherefore,  to  adjutl  hii  lue,  it  is  proper  to  make  him 
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ftand  for  a fmall  time,  fwaying  in  the  poflurc  we 
would  give  him,  and  then  make  our  obftrvaiioo.  But  » ' 

here  occurs  a difficulty,  which  we  (hall  endeavour  to 
tarmine:  **  Whether  it  is  proper,  in  portraiture,  to 
corretfl  the  defedk*  of  nature  ?'* 

Likenefs  l>etng  the  effcnce  of  portraiture,  it  would 
feem  that  we  ought  to  imitate  drfcdls  M well  as  beau* 
ties,  fince  by  this  means  the  imitation  will  be  more 
complete  : It  wooU  be  even  hard  to  pnive  the  cemrary 
to  one  who  would  undertake  the  defence  of  this  poll, 
tion.  But  ladies  and  gentlemen  do  not  much  approve 
of  thofe  painter*  who  entertain  fuch  fentiment%  and 
put  them  in  prv^ice.  It  is  cettain  that  Tome  complai. 
fance  in  this  refpecl  is  due  to  them  i and  there  is  Uttle 
doubt  but  their  pidures  may  be  made  to  refemhle, 
without  difpletfing  them  ; for  the  cffecluxl  likenefs  is 
a juft  sCTecrr.cnt  nf  the  parts  that  are  paimed  with 
thofe  of  nature  ; fo  that  wc  m^iy  be  at  no  lofs  to  know 
the  air  nf  the  face,  and  the  temper  of  the  perfon,  wbofe 
picture  is  before  us.  All  deformities,  therefore,  wfiea 
the  air  and  temper  may  be  dif.  overed  without  them, 
ougltt  to  be  cither  corre:ied  or  omitted  In  womens  and 
young  men*  portraits.  A nofc  fomewhat  a vry  may 
be  helped,  or  a thrivelled  ireck,  or  high  Ihouldcrs,  ad> 
apte  l to  a good  air,  without  goiug  fnim  one  < xtreme  f 
another.  But  this  muft  be  done  with  grcit  diferetion; 
for,  by  endeavouring  to  correA  nature  loo  much,  we 
infcnfibly  fall  into  a method  of  giving  a gerreral  air  to 
all  our  portraits ; juft  ks,  by  confining  ourfeivcs  loo 
much  to  the  defe-^s  and  llttlcnefs  of  nature,  wc  are  in 
danger  of  falling  into  the  low  and  taftcicfs  manner. 

But  in  the  faces  of  heroes  and  men  of  rank,  dillin* 
guiihcd  cither  by  dignities,  virtues,  or  great  qualities, 
we  cannot  be  too  exsA,  whether  the  parti  be  beauti- 
ful or  noli  for  portraits  i»f  futh  perfona  are  to  be 
ftanding  momimeati  to  pollcrity  ; in  which  cafe,  every 
thing  in  a picture  is  precious  that  is  faithful.  But  af- 
ter whatever  manner  the  painter  acquits  himfclf  in  this 
point,  let  him  never  forget  gOx>i  air  nor  grace  ; and 
that  there  are,  in  the  natural,  advantageous  momenta 
for  kitting  them  olT. 

Of  C4/ouriti^. — Colouring,  in  portraiMre,  is  an  ef- 
fufion  of  nature,  difcovcrlng  the  true  tempers  of  per- 
foQi ; and  the  temper  helng  cfTential  tolikrneff,  it  ought 
to  be  handled  as  cxa^ly  as  the  defign.  I'his  part  is  the 
more  v;.luablc,  as  it  is  rare  and  difficult  to  hit.  A great 
many  painters  have  come  tu  a likenefs  by  flrokes  and 
outlinest  but  certaloly  they  are  few  who  have  (hown  ia 
colours  the  tempers  of  perfons. 

Two  points  are  neccffiry  in  colouring;  einftnefs  of 
tints,  and  the  art  of  fetling  them  off.  lire  former  ia 
acquired  by  pra^ice.  In  examining  abd  comparing  the 
colours  wc  fee  in  life  with  thofe  by  which  we  would 
imitate  it : and  the  art  r.f  thofe  tints  confifts  in  know- 
ing what  one  colour  will  produce  when  fcl  by  another, 
and  in  makffig  good  what  either  diftance  or  time  may 
abate  of  the  glow  and  frefhnefs  of  the  colours. 

A painter  who  does  nothing  more  than  whst  he  feei, 
will  never  arrive  at  a perfedk  imitation;  for  though  hit 
work  may  feem,  on  the  eafcl,  to  be  good  to  him,  it 
may  not  appear  fo  to  others,  and  perhaps  even  to  him- 
ftlf,  at  a diftance.  A tint  which,  near,  appears  dif* 
joiaed,  and  of  one  colour,  may  look  of  another  at  a 
diftance,  and  be  confounded  in  the  mafs  it  belongs  to. 

If  you  wonld  have  your  work,  tbcreforci  to  produce  a 
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A^Hrudc.^  good  efftfft  io-rhe  plifc  where  it  if  to  hane,  both  tivc 
^ » colourf  and  li^hu  mull  be  a little  knded;  but  leamedlr, 
anrd  with  difvTctioo.  In  thif  point  confult  Titian*  Ru- 
bens, Vandyke,  and  Retnhrandt’t  mcihodi ; for  in- 
deed their  art  is  wonderful. 

The  tints  ufualljr  require  three  times  of  obfcrvalion. 
The  firft  is  at  the  perfon’s  firll  fitting  down,  when  he 
hai  more  fpfrit  and  coloor  than  ordinary;  and  this  is  to 
be  noted  in  the  firft  hour  of  his  fitting.  The  fecund  is 
when,  being  cooipofcd,  his  look  is  as  uftia! ; which  is 
to  be  ohferved  in  the  fcccuiJ  hour.  And  the  third  is 
when,  throu;jh  tiTcfomcncfs  hy  fitting  in  one  potlurc, 
hi4  colour  alters  to  what  wearinefs  ufually  creates.  On 
which  account,  it  is  beft  to  keep  to  the  fitter’s  ofual 
tint,  a liule  improved.  He  may  alfo  rife,  snd  take 
fome  turns  about  the  room,  to  gain  frcih  fpirits,  and 
fhake  oif  or  prevent  lirefomencfs. 

In  tirafteriei^  all  forts  of  colours  do  not  fuit  all  forts 
of  perfons.  In  mens  porliaits,  we  need  only  obferve 
gr:at  truth  and  great  fiircc  : but  in  womens  there  mull 
aiio  Ik  charms;  whatever  beauty  they  have  mull  ap- 
pear in  a fine  light,  and  their  blc-'^iflirs  mult  by  fome 
means  or  other  be  fuftened.  For  this  resfon,  a white, 
hveljr,  and  bright  tint,  ought  never  to  be  fet  off  hy  a 
fine  yellow,  which  would  make  it  look  like  plaller  ; 
but  rather  by  colours  inrlining  to  green,  blue,  or  grey, 
or  fuch  others  ts,  by  their  oppofition.  may  make  the 
tint  appear  more  flclhv  than  ufual  in  fair  women.  V'au- 
d,kc  often  maJe  a fiilemot  coloured  curtain  fur  hit 
ground ; hut  that  colour  is  fofe  and  br«>wii.  Brown 
women,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  yellow  enough 
tn  their  tints  to  fupport  the  chaiadler  of  AelhincfR,  may 
very  well  have  yellowi'h  draperies,  in  order  to  bring 
down  the  yellow  of  their  t-nts,  and  make  them  look 
the  frcflier ; and  near  very  high. coloured  and  lively 
carnations  linen  does  wonders. 

In  gromdxt  two  things  are  obfervablej  the  lone  and 
tlic  colour.  The  colour  is  to  he  confidered  in  the  fame 
manner  as  th-jfc  of  drapcrici,  with  refped  to  the  head. 
The  rone  mart  be  always  different  from  the  mafs  it 
fupports,  and  of  wliirh  it  is  the  i^round,  that  the  ob- 
jetls  coming  iipotj  it  mny  not  feem  tranfparent,  but 
folid  and  raife  1.  The  colour  of  the  hair  of  the  hrud 
ufunlly  determines  the  t4mc  of  tlie  ground  ; and  when 
the  former  Is  a bright  chcfuut,  we  are  often  embarraf- 
fed,  unlcfs  helped  by  means  of  a curtain,  or  fume  ac- 
cident of  the  Jaro-o!  fiuto,  fuppafed  to  be  behind,  or 
unlefs  the  ground  is  a Iky. 

We  molt  further  ohf»-i VC,  that  where  a ground  is 
neither  curtain  nor  landfcape,  or  fuch  like,  but  is  plain 
and  like  a wall,  it  ou^ht  to  be  very  much  party-colour- 
ed, with  alfiioft  imprrcfptiMe  paUhes  or  ft.ims  ; fop, 
brlidcs  its  King  fo  io  natuie,  the  picture  will  look  the 
more  grand. 

Of  er  Attitudes  o»ight  to  fuit 

the  ages  :;tH  qualiti's  of  perfon^  and  their  tempers. 
In  old  men  an  j woim  n,  tl  cy  fliould  be  grave,  majetiic, 
and  lomctimes  bold  : .and  gcnerilly,  in  women,  they 
DU.(hc  tn  have  a noble  llniplicity  and  modeit  cheerful- 
lieU ; for  miMefty  ought  to  be  lire  cbarai'ler  of  women  ; 
a chirm  infinitely  beyond  coqurtiy!  and  indeed  co- 
quettes thcmieives  care  not  to  he  painttd  fu  k. 

Attitudes  are  of  two  koHs:  one  in  m dion,  the 
other  at  reft.  Thole  at  reft  may  fuit  every  ^verfon  : 
but  thole  ia  motion  arc  proper  for  young  people  uul), 
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and  are  hard  to  be  exprefled  ; be?aiifc  a great  p^rt  of^rsAicc 
the  hair  and  drapety  mull  be  moved  by  the  air ; m-'-'"  f* 
lion,  in  painting,  being  never  better  rxpreftcl  thai/'^^’^^  , 
by  fuch  agitations.  The  attitudes  at  reft  mull  not  ’ ' 

appear  fo  much  at  reft  as  to  fcein  fo  reprefcni  an  in. 
aAive  perfon,  and  one  who  fni  for  no  other  purpofe 
but  to  be  a copy.  And  though  the  figure  that  i<  rr. 
prefented  be  at  reft,  yet  the  pointer,  if  he  thinks  fit, 
may  give  it  a Hying  drap-ry,  provided  the  fceoc  ik 
ground  be  not  a chamber  or  clofc  place. 

It  it  above  ail  things  neeeftary  that  the  figures  which 
arc  not  employed  (honld  appear  to  fatisfy  the  fpcAs- 
tor’s  curiofily  ; and  for  ihii  purpofe  fhow  themfelves 
in  fuch  an  ar.tion  as  futts  their  tempers  and  conditions, 
as  if  they  wotiM  inform  btm  what  they  really  were  : 
and  as  moA  people  pretend  to  fnccrity,  honedy,  and 
grestnefs  of  mind,  we  mult  avoid,  in  attitudes,  all 
manner  of  afFeftition  ; every  thing  there  muft  appear 
eafy  and  natural,  and  difeuver  more  or  lefs  f^^'int, 
fiobleuers,  and  mijclly,  in  proportion  to  the  pcifon's 
charadcr  and  dignity.  In  a word,  the  attitudes  are 
the  language  of  portraits;  and  the  ikilful  painter  ought 
to  give  great  attention  to  them. 

But  the  beft  altitudes  are  fuch  as  induce  the  fprela* 
tor  to  think  that  the  fitter  took  a favourable  opportu- 
nity of  being  feen  to  advantage,  and  without  atfeela- 
tiun.  There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  ohlerved  with 
regard  to  womens  portrait?,  in  wh.atever  attitude  they 
are  placed;  which  is,  that  they  fway  in  Inch  a roun- 
nei  as  to  give  their  Isce  but  liule  thade;  atid  that  we 
carefully  cxam-rie  whether  the  la  ly  appear  moft  beau- 
tiful in  a finiliiig  or  in  a ferious  air,  and  conduct  our- 
felvc*  accoiOingiy.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  next 
article. 

Of  Prague  in  .According  to  Dc  Piles, 

portraiture  requirts  three  dilfercnt  fittings  aiul  o|K- 
rations;  to  wii,  dead  colouring,  fcconid-colouring,aiid 
retouching  or  iiuilhiiig.  Becore  the  piinier  dead- 
colour,  he  muft  aitcnlivcly  evnfidtr  what  afpecl  wdl 
beft  fuit  the  fitter,  by  putting  him  10  different  pofi- 
tiotis,  if  we  have  not  any  fettled  lirfign  before  us:  and 
when  we  have  determined  this,  it  is  of  the  laft  confe- 
qucncc  to  put  the  parts  well  together,  by  comparing 
always  one  part  with  another;  lor  nut  only  the  por- 
trait acqvircs  a grc.itcr  likenrfs  when  well  defigned, 
but  it  is  irouUtfome  to  make  altenitions  at  the  fccond 
fitting,  when  the  artill  luiiil  only  think  of  painting, 
that  is,  of  difpofing  and  uniting  bis  colours. 

Experience  tells  us,  that  the  detd-cv:iouring  ought 
to  be  clean,  becatifc  of  the  (lope  and  tranfparency  of 
the  colours,  rfpcciaUy  in  the  lhaJes;  and  when  the 
purl*  arc  pul  together,  and  become  clammy,  they 
muft  be  judicisnfty  Bveetened  and  mehed  into  each 
other;  yet  without  taking  aw.-.y  the  «ir  oi  the  pic- 
tuie,  that  toe  pointer  may  have  the  plcafurc  of  finidi- 
iog  it,  in  prop  'rtion  as  he  drvws.  But  if  fiery  gciii- 
uUsdo  not  l.ke  this  method  of  feumbiing,  let  iheni 
only  n<aik  the  patts  fliginly,  ani  fo  far  a.  is  necciiary 
for  giving  an  air. 

lu  d^ad  colouring,  it  is  proper  to  put  in  rather  too 
little  than  toom.ich  bnir  about  the  forehead  ; that,  ru 
finillilag,  we  mry  be  at  hbeay  to  place  it  where  we 
pUafe,  and  to  p tint  it  with  all  polTi  le  foftnefs  and  de- 
li ;a.y.  If,  on  ilic  v'ontury,  yt  u ikctch  upon  the  fore- 
head a lock  which  4«>ay  appe.vr  to  be  of  a good  ufte, 
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'"f  ai  l bccom-ng  ihe  \TOrki  you  niy  l^e  puxzl^J  ia  fi- 
niihm^  it,  «ml  not  6aii  the  l ^e  ctailly  in  the  Ci*nc 
poii:ina  4s  you  +vouli  p)tat  it.  But  thi»  obCenrAtiuft 
i»  not  meant  for  men  of  IkiU  anl  coorummate  ^pcri* 
cntc,  who  have  nitiirc  in  their  luaJs»  end  fu«kc  her 
fuba^i(  to  ihcip  k1c»<. 

'rhe  buhne  iK  oi  tbc  Tecon  j Gttin;'  U,  to  put  the  co« 
lours  Wvli  in  their  pUce%  sud  to  puint  them  in  a tA40* 
T>cr  that  ii  luittblc  iq  the  litter  aod  to  iheelTcCt  wc 
prop  >e  : But  !ku  le  they  are  mide  i*lamn]T«  u'c  ouj{ht 
to  cx^nine  nfrelh  wluaher  the  (>.irta  arc  riglilly  p!  ired, 
and  hcie  and  thrre  to  give  fome  touches  to'.varia  oke* 
that,  wh.ii  we  arc  a^furci  f t It,  the  work  may 
jTo  nn  uilh  uitattT  fatUfa^iion.  It  tlie  paiutcr  under- 
t‘and<  wlut  lic  is  *l)f  ut,  a id  the  portrait  Ic  juitty  oe- 
he  oi{"!it  a»  natch  as  p^'Li  ile  to  Huric  i ck  ; 
the  fitter  Wiii  be  helur  pleafcJ,  ; uJ  the  work  will  by 
Ir.is  niCAns  have  the  more  fyiril  and  iitc.  But  chi+  rca> 
€.incr«  ii  only  the  eifcci  <•!  loo^^  tludy  as  \ expcrirrtce  : 
fur  wc  may  well  he  c.llowei  a con'ukriiblc  time  to  find 
«ut  a rua«  that  is  eafy,  and  luch  ;u  we  mutt  often  tr«u> 
\\[  in. 

Before  we  retou:h  «r  finidi,  It  is  proper  to  ter* 
minalc  the  bair,  that,  on  finilhing  the  carnaiiuns, 
wc  may  be  abler  to  jud^je  of  the  effect  of  the  whole 
brad. 

If,  at  l-e  ferond  fjtiiny,  we  cannot  do  all  we  in* 
tfrdc !,  whith  often  happeuH,  the  third  makes  up  the 
Uifs  and  gtves  both  fpnil,  phyUognomy,  an  1 tha- 
laCtcr. 

if  we  would  pilnt  a portrait  at  once,  wc  mtiil  loiul 
the  coloiiriiig  ; but  neither  Iwceun,  o v drive,  nor 
vvrv  much  oil  it  : and  if  wc  dip  the  pencil  in  vw 
rilh  *a  the  work  advances,  this  will  rraddy  enab)':  tu 
to  put  colour  on  colour,  and  to  mix  them  Wiltinuc 

ilriviiiir. 

The  life  and  fight  of  j?«xjd  p'&urcs  give  greater 
light  into  tilings  tiun  werda  tan  expreii:  What  hits 
t»oc  aniilN  unJcrilamli  -g  an-.l  temper  m*y  be  difa- 
grtca*  Ic  to  another’s;  and  al.ii  «fl  ail  painters  have 
talc  ‘ iiiT«rent  ways,  though  their  prlocip les  were  of* 
trn  the  fame. 

Wc  arc  told  that  n friend  of  Vandyke**  having  ob- 
ferved  to  him  how  little  time  he  hettiiwed  on  hii  por* 
if.iits,  Vandyke  anf.vered,  **  That  at  firtl  ht  m>rke«l 
lianl,  gn  I took  preat  paiur,  to  acquire  a rcputatloa, 
and  alfo  to  get  a fwift  hard,  ai«aini  the  time  lie  Or  ulj 
wotk  fur  liis  kitchen.'*  V'an  Ivke’s  cu!loni  is  ui.!  to 
l.-^ve  * ecn  this;  He  tppoi.UeJ  buth  tie  day  and  hour 
lor  the  petTun's  ruuig,  and  worked  not  above  au 
hour  on  any  pi>;crait,  either  in  rubbing  id  or  iintlhirur* 
f(i  that  ab  fuon  a*  hi)  cluck  inlormei  him  that  the 
h<  tir  wit  out,  he  rote  up,  and  made  a bow  to  t!ie 
fiitri,  to  fignify,  that  he  lund  done  enuu  ;h  fur  tiut 
<;av,  and  ih*n  appointed  another  hour  fome  otlicr 
c:...Y  ; whereupon  his  frrv.:tit  came  to  clean  his  penrib, 
211^  Irouglit  a frefh  pallet,  waiid  he  was  leesiv.iig 
ar.  uher  fitltr,  whofe  diy  and  hour  he  had  before  ap. 
p )iiit\ii.  By  this  mitho]  be  worked  on  fcveril  pic« 
lurts  the  fime  *lay,  with  extraordinary  expud  iion. 

After  having  lightly  draJ-colourcd  the  he  put 
t^e  fitter  into  feme  .■ntitude  wi.i^h  he  hai!  before  can* 
tuved ; aoj  on  n grey  psper,  with  white  ai  d bh' Ic 
«tayo‘i5,  >e  dtllgncJ,  m a quarter  of  an  hour,  hi# 
ihrpc  s.Qd  driipery,  whiuh  be*  difpufed  in  a gr..nj 
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manner,  and  an  exqubttc  tafle.  After  lids,  he  gave  the  Judf  rao-t 
drawing  to  the  ikihul  people  he  had  about  him,  to  ”f  ^ 
p.;int  after  the  htter's  own  clothes,  which,  at  Van-  ' 
dyke's  requell,  were  fent  to  him  for  tlut  purpofe. 

W.un  hia  <iifi;iples  had  done  what  they  could  to  tn«(e 
dtaperic‘,  lie  li<^htly  went  over  them  again  ; and  lo, 
in  a little  time,  by  his  great  krtowlvcge,. dlfpl^yed 
lac  art  and  truth  wiuch  we  at  this  d :y  a Imire  in  them. 

As  for  hands,  he  had  in  liis  Iioulc  peop*e  of  both  fc&es, 
w.hom  he  pai  1,  and  who  felved  as  mo^ieli. 

This  conduct  of  N'andyke,  however,  is  menclone.1 
ruher  to  gratify  the  rcaitr's  curiotity,  than  to  tx-  ' 
itte  bis  iruiiAlioa;  he  may  cliaole  a;,  much  of  it  ar 
he  pleafes,  and  a)  fuits  his  <«w*a  gcniu»,  and  leave  the 
iclk. 

We  muft  obferve  by  the  way,  that  there  is  riothing 
fo  raie  S)  Hue  hands,  either  lu  the  defigu  or  colouring. 

It  IS  thertfoie  convenient  to  cultivate,  if  we  can,  a 
fricndHiip  with  fume  women  who  will  take  picafure  in 
frrving  lor  a copy  ; The  way  to  win  thflm  is,  to  praife 
liictr  beauty  exceedingly.  But  if  an  op;>oUufiiiy* 
fervea  of  copying  hinds  after  Vandyke,  it  muit  nut  l.c 
let  ilip  I for  he  «icw  them  with  a furprinng  delicacy, 
and  ail  admirable  colouring. 

It  is  of  great  fcivice  to  copy  after  the  minners 
which  Clime  iiearcll  u*  nature;  a»  arc  ihufe  of  Tituii 
and  V'andyke.  Wc  mud,  at  fuch  times,  believe  them 
to  le  liitiurc  iifelf;  and,  at  fome  didaticc,  conlidv-r 
thci.a  fuch,  and  fay  to  oiirfvWei^/Tuji  co^ur  uni 
lint jkjH  / uf<  forjuiii  a ? And  llicu,  coming  near 
lae  picUnc,  w*e  ought  to  cxamii.e  whether  we  are 
r'ght  or  nut  ; and  to  make  a bxeJ  rule  of  what  wc 
have  difcovcrc-l,  and  did  not  practife  bcfoic  without 
luu  erta  i«ty. 

It  i*  recommended,  bcfoic  wc  l>egin  colouring,  to 
catch  the  very  iiril  moments,  w’hich  are  cocninooly  the 
mcill  agreeable  aud  mud  advantageous,  a.id  to  krep 
tlkcm  ill  our  memory  for  ule  wh‘ii  ive  arc  tiniibing: 
fui  the  litter,  growing  tired  willi  being  long  in  ihc 
fame  pla::c,  lofcs  thole  fpiriis,  which,  at  his  lirll  fit- 
tinvr  tiowt),  gave  beauty  to  the  parts,  and  conveyed 
to  the  imi  mure  lively  6lo<>d,  and  a freiher  colour, 
in  thou,  we  mud  join  lo  truth  a pruba!'ic  an.'  ndvaii- 
tageou)  poifilnlity,  which,  fnr  from  abating  likciicK, 
feivcs  rather  to  let  it  olT.  For  this  end,  we  ought  lo 
begin  with  ohferving  the  ground  of  a tint,  as  well 
wliat  It  is  in  lights  as  in  dudes;  fnr  the  fhades  arc 
( Illy  feautiful  as  they  aic  proportioned  to  the  light. 

^Ve  mu'l  o'.»te»ve,  »l  llie  tint  be  very  lively,  whether 
it  pjri.ikc  of  ycilowncf),  and  where  that  yciiowncfs  it 
jdaecti  ; buamie  ufiuiiy,  cuwirds  t!ie  end  of  the  fit* 
ling,  fatigue  diliuics  a geteral  yellownels,  whick 
m.rkcs  us  lurget  W'hat  ;>arth  were  o{  this  colour,  and 
wiidt  were  not,  rmlela  we  had  taken  due  notice  of  it 
before.  For  this  rcafun,  at  the  fecond  lilting,  the 
colours  niuli  be  every  wiierc  readily  clapped  in,  and 
fuel)  as  8pp. ar  at  the  liiH  fitting  down  ; for  thefe  are 
always  the  Jincil. 

'I'tie  fiircil  way  to  judge  of  ctdaurs  is  by  cnm^ia* 
rlfon  ; and  to  know  a tint,  nothing  is  lufttcr  tlian 
to  compare  it  vsith  linen  placed  next  it,  or  eUc  pU- 
cc.4  next  to  the  natural  objcA,  if  there  is  uccaliori.^ 

Wc  fly  this  only  to  thofc  wao  have  little  pra^ifcd 
nature. 

The  portrait  Itlog  aow  ruppofei  to  be  as  much 

fiUiiKuil 
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Wffcrfn!  fiehhe<.i  »ft  you  are  iWe,  ootliiaij  i^nvaint,  b'U|  at  4.  Pa!otiag  in  WAT^aOLOuxs  ; t!u!  ii,  w:th  co-  Trcfco. 
Kwinff  rcafonxhle  clillaticc,  to  tIc  v boiU  the  inclure  aaJ  lour»  mixc  1 witH  <#»tcr  and  gum,  or  pa*lr,  ‘ 

» ^ ■ fitter  togftl;t»r,  n order  to  determine  with  certainty,  5.  Miniatukc  painting;  whic’i  ciifTm  from  the 

whether  there  ia  any  thing  ftiU  wanting  to  perfeit  the  preccling  »»  it  rtprelenu  ohjei^  i«  the  leaH  flilci*r- 
work.  nsfjlc 

6.  Pouting  h cuAYovi;  for  which  purpofe  co'oun. 

Sect.  IV.  0/Tie.ilrk  Dnorclkni ; th:  tirfunt  <>inplc  or  compound,  »rc  ni«d  wii'i  gam,  end 

/)/■  Furniturt,  Embnidtry,  Carrhyn,  &C."  P''*' 

wiii.h  they  ariw  on  pnpcrorpirdiment. 

CfTK-.tiriral  D'rarad'iia.—'nu  i>  a pr.nicular  .art  7-  J’ainiln;;  in  i \ nhici;  is  lionc  cn  coppir 

which  unite*  fcveral  of  the  general  parte  of  pninling  cr  gold,  wtth  mineral  miloue^  that  are  dried  by  ne.-, 
with  the  kn  i-.rlcdge  of  architedure,  perfpeaive,  S:c.  ®"d  hcconic  very  dnral.l.r.  The  ptinting?  r.n  the 
They  who  apply  themfelvea  to  it  would  do  well  to  PoaccLAln  of  China  and  Kurope,  on  Otipht  W'arc,  5;c. 
dcGgn  their  decorations  hy  day,  and  to  colour  them  •■rr  lo  many  forts  of  enamel. 

by  candle-light,  aa  they  will  be  much  better  aMc  t.i  8.  Painting  in  wax,  or  tsCAOsne  ptintin;:  Thij 
jii  !ge  of  the  cffca  of  n painting  inienJe  I to  be  viewed  •'  a «rw  or  rather  an  old  invention  reneve  I.  in  whii  h 
by  that  light.  It  ii  proper  alfn  to  caution  the  young  there  arc  in  I’rance  perforinancea  iiigliiy  pkaiing.  It 
painter  to  avoid,  at  much  at  pofTihle,  the  nnitrrg  the  Is  done  with  wax  mixed  with  variilih  and  colours, 
imitations  of  nature  with  nature  itfclf;  td.at  it,  he  IKoiild  9*  Painting  on  class  ; of  which  there  arc  vartoua 
not  introduce  with  his  decorations  liviiij  liorfet,  or  It  "' 

other  aoimao.  red  fountsinsor  cafetdes,  tree",  or  (li-  See  all  the  articles  here  enumerated,  expl  lined  in  the 
tees,  &c.  For  fu  h combinations  aie  the  etf.-a  of  "rder  or  the  alpnalwt.  Oo  one  of  them,  ho.vcver, 
ignorance  and  a bad  tade ; they  arc  the  refomce  of  font*  additional  oLkrvations  m.y  here  be  [ubjoined. 
painters  of  little  ability!  they  difcovci  t Reril  ly  of  in.  j Of  pahtm- m Fn'<rt. 

tension,  anj  pro«iui‘c  ^rvU  inconvenience  in  the  rc*  . . . 

prefentation.  Ths>fc  piec;*  whi»h  they  call  moving  W*ni!s  of  painting  frefco  i«  the  moft  ancient, 

pi^uret,  where  i!ie  piinteJ  Unr^r?af>c  rcmiius  im-  mofl  durable,  the  molt  fpcedily  cxeculeJ,  aui  the 
moveaVic,  anJ  the  figures  move  by  means  of  fpnngs,  "“'ll  proper  to  ad.jm  great  buildings.  U ipp.ar-,  that 
form  a part  ol  thefe  decomtiona ; an  t there  are  fame  fragtiienti  of  ancient  p.iintiai*  handsi  di»wii  to  us 
of  them,  a*!  thofe  of  Antwerp  and  Ghent,  that  liavc  f'T  t'X  Rtiinans  arcaU  i:i  lrcfc»>.  Noricn,  quoted  hy 
a plcafri  r effeA  Wtukirimn,  fpeak*  of  the  ruins  of  lii:rvpTian  palaces 

The  ifcrigni  for  fumdjre,  carekyti,  pnrr.-’.ik,  an  ! *"‘l  tcni;de*,  in  which  are  CoblTisn  paintings  on  walls 
Other  braO'thes  of  manufacture,  form  alfu  a very  im-  feet  high.  I be  d(fcri^)t!Oii  which  ibofe  authors 
portent  article  of  painting  In  general,  .an  I of  n'eade-  ihcfe  piiniiu^s,  of  the  preparer!  gnmod, 

my  painting  in  pirliculsar.  Tiiii  is  n dlij'nof  !>r.in.  h manner  in  which  tlic  colours  hav.*  been 

of  liie  art  ; and  witliout  ilnubt  nut  ihr  lead  ufu  *u^  of  in  *rnployc*1,  ixc.  ilwws  plainly  that  they  have  been  ex- 
parts,  it  cuouirs  f » cir^nliilly  lo  the  fucctfs  «»f  tUsI-  ^ frefco. 

nufaHure#,  an.l  ctviic'pjtnlly  lo  the  profperily  of  a 1 hetlatility  of  fre£roi‘»dtmarftratcJ  by  the  cxideo'c 

fttte  ; au.l  it  i*  «a  ati,  t.>  which  it  were  much  to  be  ***  fra^mcriHo'  tlie  higheft  a il-q-iily.  Til  re  are 

wifticd  lh.1t  vouth  of  ahil.ly  nnl  invciuiun  w»  U no  other  kinds  of  pointing  which  couU  equally  have 
ply  themltlvii.  See  the  ait.clcs  Ja  Vsivsixa  an  I ih>a-  reliUed  the  injur.es  of  the  wcaihei,  th?  exceAive  ari- 
(iYsin.  ccruin  clementa,  the  mutilure  of  fu'Hcrnncoua 

biiiuirms,  and  the  cucrojrhmrcis  of  barbarunt.  *. 


Sfic  f,  V.  t ,./f 

'>r  the  M-nts 

fh  tf  I^^ifiters  tuHk'  tf/’e  cf  ini.tJte  utl 
Ohjflli  01  a plane  .ST/'4r;yrViVi. 

Turns  r.ow  in  jjracUice  arc, 

1.  raioting  in  nic  ; which  U preferable  to  all  other 
mclho-ls,  a»  it  i--  more  fuf'  cptr-U  o*  all  fjru  of  ex- 
preflfi  of  moa*  perfect  gra  !a(ious  ot  colours,  aal  is 
at  the  fstre  li»nc  tr.ore  durj'  le. 

2.  Moi.tic  painting;  an  ijivenlion  truly  wondctful; 
it  ii  rompaled  ot  a great  immbcr  of  fmail  pic.-o  of 
rrarbic  of  ■liircrenl  colpurs , ]i>ined  t'Y<lhrr  wilh  ftucco. 
Tiie  w*rks  of  this  kind  a>e  made  princinaliy  nc  Kontr, 
wh  -re  this  :;it  ha>i  Iwcn  carMtd  fo  far  as  to  rdcnSlo 
the  paintlfi*s  of  thegreitcd  malUr« ; an  I u!  ihe'c  arc 
mule  monuments  f'^r  the  po.aritT. 

IV'.inting  in  rxiisco  ; which  is  by  drawin.r,  tviu 
cohnirs  dii«tr»!  with  water,  on  a w.ib  nrwiy  plideicd, 
and  with  which  they  fo  iiu*urparaie,  ihit  they  perilh 
♦r.ly  with  the  ftujuo  itfclf.  This  is  prin.ipalJy  ufej 
iMi  ccii.'Dgi. 


i'htrc  arc  ditfercot  o»  inions  concernlu^r  the  climate' 
rco:l  proper  to  prefrrvf  this  kin  I of  p liutiug.  '*  It  is 
«>t)icrvrd  (lay*  bMihien  J,  that  the  cohiurs  in  fr,J a fide 
fjonrrin  Italy  and  Languedoc  than  at  Paris;  perhaps 
ft.rm  Itfs  hrat  in  the  Ui  i;;cntioncd  pl  cc,  or  hctlcr 
lime.’*  M.  ralconet  cootndirU  this  afTrrtion  in  lit* 
notes  on  I’liny,  vol.  i.  p.  zi^,  of  his  mifcclliiicons 
vfcrkfi,  piibhlh  d at  Fails  i/Hy,  Painting  ia  frefco, 
icrurding  to  Vi'xi  ajthor,  i#  Hnvter  ptcfe»vcd  in  dry- 
ami  warm,  ihan  in  nortlrein  an  ! moid  cLiinates.  rfow- 
ever  oppolile  lIic  fmiimtnu  of  ihefc  two  authors  my 
appear  ti  Sc,  It  ii  polirdc  lorcc.iicile  them,  wjjcu 
we  (.vinfider,  tbnt  t!ic  cap  furc  lo  a bur.nmg  fun  is  ca- 
pible  ol  operating  a great  change  of  the  colours  on 
the  one  luud,  amt  tint  the  frod  in  a coU  climitc  inc» 
viuH^y  (lellroys  the  paintings  of  frefco  on  the  other. 
Frail  iicapiMe  of  LMiriling  ftunes*  of  cormcing  ihe 
p:~trihe.1  veins  of  •-.arth  in  the  heirt  cf  colosirci  marble, 
i:ud,  in  ihofT,  nothing  can  tefitt  itsikdriTliv?  operation. 

Tilde  oblcrvations  o:i  Ircfco  paintings  lead  u-i  to 
foncluJc,  that  il:c«  i.oicc  oJ  place,  .wb.n  I’uy  sre  with- 
out k'ors,  i»  of  the  gic-ud  importance,  la  couniftcs 
Z wtete-  • 
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wlifrc  there  ii  little  or  no  frofV,  an  cxpofure  to  the 
n<3rth  i*  the  mod  ravourjble ; and  in  cold  climatet  a 
wedtrn  cxpofure  fhouM  be  made  choice  of,  becaiife 
the  firrt  ray*  of  ihc  rifing  fun  hare  a very  fx-rnk'ioua 
effecd  after  frort.  We  tre  not,  howerer,  wholly  to 
adopt  the  fentrment  of  M.  Falconet  with  rej^ard  to  the 
pmiiciouteSct^s  of  maifture  on  frefco  painlin?i:  for, 

1.  The  tncicnl  painiin{ji  recovered  from  motU  places, 
in  which  they  were  buried  for  many  ape*,  hare,  un- 
der enormous  heaps  of  earth,  prefei'^  ed  all  their  colours* 
Tbofc  from  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  have  been  ob- 
ferved,  on  the  contrary,  to  lofc  their  colours  in  a (hort 
lime  after  they  have  l-tcn  diicd  by  the  exterior  air. 

2.  The  mortar  which  compefes  the  ){tound  of  this 
pirniing  is  not  dtUroyed  in  our  rainy  chmates.  It  is 
oerefTary  frequently  to  ufe  powder  in  reroovinij  pieces 
oi  this  mortar,  which  arc  now  found  to  obltru^  fome 
bunding*  in  Paris. 

After  the  choice  of  pbee,  the  choice  of  materials 
is  the  next  thin^f  of  importance  in  executing  frefco. 
To  make  it  duraUe,  the  groun  I i*  the  objedt  of  chief 
ftteniton  ; and  to  make  this  perfe^,  t)ie  mortar  ufed 
by  the  ancunts,  now  unknown,  wx}uM  be  nectlTary. 

It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  a minute  dctnil  of  form*, 
an  extriifivc  mixture  and  giadation  of  tints,  and  the 
merit  of  a delicate  and  gentle  touch,  can  make  no  part 
of  the  excellencies  of  thk  kind  of  painting.  It  can- 
not bear  a clofe  txammatton  like  a pi^ure  in  oil. 
There  it  always  fomething  dry  and  rough  which  dif- 
plcsfes.  An  artitl  who  would  dattcr  himfclf  with  fuc- 
oefs  in  a frcfco  placed  near  the  rye  would  be  grofsly 
deceived  ; a comaion  fpeCtator  would  tind  it  coarfe 
and  b.idly  hnilhed. 

Frcfco  is  chiedy  employed  in  palaces,  temples,  and 
public  edifices.  In  ihcfc  raft  place*  no  kind  of  paint- 
log  can  be  preferred  to  it ; hirge,  vivid  in  its  tlroke«, 
and  conliantly  lirfh,  it  enriches  the  trchitei^lure,  tini- 
mates  it,  and  gives  relief  to  the  eye  from  the  repetition 
of  the  fame  forms,  and  the  munciony  of  colour  in  a 
plscr  v^hcre  coloured  marbles  and  bronzes  are  not  em- 
ployed. Still  more  a tine  frcfco  gives  the  greatctl 
effect  to  a lofty  bnildtr’g,  fince  this  building  ferves 
as  a frame  and  fuypori  to  this  enchanting  art,  whuh 
fixes  t!ie  uttcnlkm  of  every  perfun  of  fcnfibility  and 
taiie. 

VVe  Ihall  afterwar-ls  have  occafion  to  (how  the  man- 
ner of  executing  frcfco,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  ap- 
plication of  the  colours  employed  in  it:  it  is  rccelTsry 
to  drmotilirate  here,  that  it  ha*  a frclhiicfs,  fplendor, 
and  vigour  not  to  be  found  in  oil  or  water  ctlours* 

A knpsrn  principle  in  all  kind  of  painting  i>,  that 
the  colouring  it  more  perfcfl  in  proportion  as  it  sp 
proaches  to  tlie  lightt  and  (hades  in  nature.  At  co- 
louis'apptcd  loan}-  fubje^  can  never  reach  thlidcgreee 
of  ncrfcclion,  the  allufion  which  painter*  produce 
con.ifis  in  the  romparifon  and  oppofition  of  the  tones 
of  crloiirt  among  thcmfelvcs. 

If  the  white  of  the  fined  and  purcil  oil  appears 
heavy  and  grey,  compared  with  great  lights  in  na- 
turrl  wlnie*,  it  fullcws,  that,  in  order  lo  copy  them 
wiib  fidelity,  the  tones  which  follow  thc.fi'd  white 
mud  be  degraded  in  an  exact  proportion.  Thus  it  is 
xtci/Taiy  that  the  (hades  of  a picture  be  conltdcraMy 
deeper  than  thofc  ot  the  model ; efpecially  if,  from 
tlic  grcatcil  lights  lo  the  browns,  one  liaih  propor- 
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lionally  followed  the  diftnnee  which  It  found  bftweem 
the  colours  on  the  pallet  and  the  tones  of  the  objcA 
copied. 

Now  if  the  white  of  frcfco  be  infinitely  more  bright 
than  that  of  oil,  the  fame  cffcd  will  be  obtained  in  a 
brown  tone.  On  the  other  fide,  if  it  confiMiuly  hap- 
pens that  the  brown  tone*  ol  frcfco  are  much  more  vi- 
gorous than  thofe  of  wjter  colours,  and  equ^l  even  to 
the  browns  of  oil  itfelf,  it  i*  certain  that  it  pufledet 
a fplendor  and  vigour  more  exteofive  than  any  other 
kind  of  painting.  Thus  in  the  bands  of  an  atltH  who 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  colours  fit  for  frefen,  it  it 
more  fufccptible  of  the  general  clTc^,  and  more  ca- 
pable than  any  other  kini  of  giving  projection  and  the 
fcmhlance  of  life  to  the  figures. 

If  we  were  to  inquire  why  painting  in  frcfco  is  now 
fcsrcclyor  never  praflife^,  wc  (botild  pcrliaps  afaibe  it 
to  the  great  Ulcuts  required  to  execute  it.  '*  Many  of 
our  usmter*  (fays  Vaiari  in  his  treatife  on  painting) 
excel  in  oi!  an.l  water  colours,  and  yet  fail  in  frcfco  { 
becaufe  of  all  kinds  this  r;  quires  the  greateft  ftrength 
of  genius,  bolduefa  in  the  firokes,  and  refolution.^’ 
If  in  an  age  abounding  in  great  mafiers,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  excel  in  this  kind,  it  muit  be  much  mare  fo 
ia  curs;  but  we  (lioun  not  require  the  characters  of 
fuldimity  and  (lylc  to  which  men  were  accuilumed  ia 
the  time  of  Valari. 

We  (hould  execute  in  frefco  as  we  do  in  oils ; for 
Italy  hcrfclf,  along  with  Michael  Angelo  and  Zui- 
ehnro,  had  Cortonni  Giardan*  and  Francifehini  as 
middling  frefco-paipters.  And  in  France,  LafolTc,  Bon 
Boulogne,  and  Perur,  performed  fevtral  works  in 
frcfco  which  might  be  imitated  by  the  painters  of  our 
time*.  But  kl  us  pros.'ced  to  the  real  caufet  for  aban- 
dooing  this  art.  J'hefc  proceed  from  the  want  of 
knowledge  and  ulte  in  the  perfons  who  employ  the 
artills,  and  froio  the  manners  of  the  age.  As  a plca- 
fant  or  licentious  conceit,  unfiuiihed  colouring,  and 
bold  effects  of  (hade,  arc  the  chief  ohjcAs  of  conlide- 
lation,  a very  finouth  painting  enlivened  by  gentle 
touches  completely  gratifies  the  perfon  who  pays  the 
price  : and  therefore  the  pbilofophical  principles  of 
the  art,  which  require  Itudy,  arc  nut  cultivated. 

We  (hall  now  a.tend  to  the  raccbatilcal  proceft  of 
this  ukful  and  beiutilul  kind  o>  piinting.  Before 
painting,  it  is  neceffary  to  apply  two  layer*.  If  the 
wall  on  which  you  are  to  paint  is  of  brick,  the  layer 
is  eafily  applied  ; but  if  it  is  of  freefionc  clofelf 
united,  it  is  nccefi'ary  to  make  excavation,  in  the  (tone, 
and  to  diive  into  them  ruib  or  pegs  of  wood  m order 
to  hold  the  firfi  layer. 

T.1C  firll  layer  is  nia  Ic  of  good  lime  and  a cement 
of  founded  brick,  or,  which  it>  (Ul!  belter,  river-fand: 
this  latter  forms  a layer  more  uneven,  and  better  fitted 
to  r«t<*in  the  fcconU  i'uiooth  and  poltiltcd  layer  applied 
to  its  iurlace. 

'PI  ere  (hould  lie  cxpe*imcnts  to  difeover  a layer 
Atll  more  conipaO,  and  more  independent  of  the  van* 
at  ions  of  the  air;  fuch,  for  example,  as  covers  the 
aqueduclv  and  ancient  nfeivoiri  conllrudcd  by  the 
Romans  in  the  ncti;hbourhood  of  Naples. 

Before  applying  the  fccond  Uyer,  or  what  you  are 
to  p-iinf,  it  is  necefTai  v that  the  firfi  be  pcrfc61y  dry  ; 
for  there  ifTues  from  tl.c  hn>c,  when  it  is  maifi,  a fiuell 
both  difagrtc^k  and  perniJous  to  the  ailiit. 
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Frcfc>.  When  the  6rft  hyer  ii  pcrfeftly  (Iry,  it  is  wet  with 
^ wttcr  in  proportion  to  its  dryoefi,  that  the  fecoml 
layer  msy  the  more  eafily  locorpon.te  with  it. 

The  fccond  layer  ii  compofed  of  lime,  flaked  in 
the  air,  and  rxpofed  for  a year,  end  of  river-f«nd,  of 
an  equal  grain,  and  moderately  fine. 

It  requires  sn  adivc  and  intelligent  mafon  to  apply 
this  layer,  ts  the  furface  ir.iifl  be  altogether  equal. 
The  operation  ii  performed  with  a trowel  t and*  the 
operator  requires  to  have  a fnall  piece  of  wood  to 
tiikeaway  the  large  grains  of  f^nd,  which,  remainiiigi 
might  render  the  furface  uneven. 

To  give  a fine  polifh  to  this  layer,  one  ought  to 
take  a (heet  of  paper,  apply  it  to  the  wall,  and  pafs 
and  repafs  the  trowel  over  the  paper.  By  this  means 
the  little  inequalities  which  hurt  the  exa^nefa  of  the 
ilrcke,  aad  which  produce  falfe  appcai-ances  at  a 
diflaace,  are  entirely  fmoothed. 

The  ariiU  nouft  not  Uy  more  than  the  painter  enn 
fin'fh  in  a day,  as  this  k>nd  of  painting  mufl  be  exe< 
cuted  on  a frefh  ground. 

The  layer  being  thus  prepne!,  the  painter  begins 
his  operation ; tut  as  painting  in  frefco  mufl  be  exe- 
cuted rapidly,  and  as  there  is  no  time  to  retouch  sny 
of  the  f^roket,  the  painter,  as  we  have  obferved  under 
the  article  Fresco,  takes  care  to  provide  himfetf  with 
large  cartoons,  on  which  be  has  drawn,  with  exaift- 
refs,  and  in  their  full  fixe,  the  figures  which  he  it  to 
paint,  which  leaves  him  nothing  to  do  but  to  copy 
them  on  the  wall. 

T he  cartoons  arc  compofed  of  feveraJ  (beets  of 
large  paper  palled  one  on  another,  neither  too  thick 
Bor  too  Oeoder. 

The  painter  traces  the  tmeks  of  the  figures  on  the 
pUilcr,  by  paOing  a Reel  point  over  the  tracks  in  the 
cartoons,  or  in  pricking  them. 

Having  in  this  manrtfrr  attained  an  exadl  and  fpeedy 
drawing,  it  now  remains  to  execute  the  painting. 

But  it  is  efleniial,  when  one  wiihrs  to  tinifh  any 
fmall  work  of  this  kind,  in  tbe  firfl  place  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  proper  colours,  and  of  ihufe  which  can- 
not be  ufed. 

In  general,  the  colours  which  are  extra^ed  from 
earths,  and  thofe  which  have  pafi'cH  through  the  fire, 
are  the  only  ones  which  can  be  employed  in  this  kind 
of  painting. 

The  colours  are  white,  made  of  lime,  the  white  of 
egg-fhclis,  uitrarTiaripe,  the  black  of  charcoal,  yellow 
ochre,  burnt  vitriol,  red  e&rlh,  green  of  Verona, 
Venetian  black,  and  burnt  ochre. 

There  arc  others  which  require  to  be  ufed  with 
great  precaution,  fneh  as  enamel  blue,  cinnabar,  and 
white  marble  dull. 

When  enamel  blue  is  ufed,  it  requires  to  be  applied 
tnftantaneoufly,  and  when  the  lime  is  very  moift, 
otherwife  it  does  not  incorporate  with  the  plafter; 
and  if  one  retouch  with  this  colour,  it  mud  be  done 
an  hour  or  more  after  the  firtl  application,  to  iocreafi; 
its  luflre. 

With  regard  to  the  white  marble  dufi,  it  it  fubje^ 
to  turn  black  if  it  he  not  mixed  up  with  a conveoient 
quantity  of  white  lime. 

Cinn.'tbar,  which  has  a fplendor  almoft  fuperior  to 
all  other  colours,  lofet  it  almoft  entirely  when  mixed 
with  lime.  At  the  iamc  time,  it  may  be  employed  ia 
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places  not  expofed  to  the  air,  with  a little  degree  cf  Ely<(eric 
care  in  the  preparation.  Reduce  a quantity  of  the  ***^”*  ‘ If*. 
purdl  cinnabar  to  powder,  pat  it  into  an  earthen  vef-  ’ 
fel,  and  pour  lime  wa^cr  on  it  for  two  or  three  times. 

By  this  procefi  the  cinnabar  receives  feme  imprefTion 
ofliire-watcr,  wbkh  makes  it  capableof  being  employed 
in  frefco- painting. 

One  of  the  bcil  colours,  and  the  one  moft  ufed  in 
frefco  for  the  gradation  of  linir,  and  for  giving  the 
reqaifite  tone,  is  white  of  Ifmc*  This  white  is  prepa- 
red i.y  mixing  lime  (l.^kcd  long  before  with  good 
w.^ter.  The  lime  depofitet  a fc  liment  at  the  botiom 
of  the  velTcl  { when  the  witter  is  poured  off,  this  fedi- 
iTJeni  is  the  white  of  lime. 

Another  kind  of  white  might  be  ufed,  tbe  efTccU 
of  which  would  be  known  ky  experience,  namely,  the 
white  of  egg-(helU.  To  prepare  this  white,  one  muft 
take  a great  quantity  of  (hells  of  eggs,  which  mufl  be 
pounded  and  boiled  in  water  along  with  a quantity  of 
quickbtKe  ; after  this  they  are  put  Into  a drainer,  and 
waOied  repeatedly  with  fountain-water. 

The  (hclis  are  again  pounrled  until  the  water  em- 
ployed  for  that  purpofe  become  pure  and  limpid  ; and 
when  they  are  in  this  maimer  reduced  to  powder,  this 
powder  is  grinded  in  water,  and  formed  into  fmall 
pieces,  and  dried  In  the  fun. 

All  the  difTcrent  kinds  of  ochres  make  excellent  co- 
lonrs  for  frefco,  and  take  dilfercni  (hadee,  b«ing  pre- 
vioully  burned  in  iron  c|)eft?. 

With  rcg;.rd  to  the  Naples  yellow,  it  it  dangerous 
to  ufe  it  where  the  painting  is  much  expofed  to  the 
air.  The  blacks  of  cbarcoiU,  of  peach-Hones,  and  of 
vine  twigs,  are  good  •,  but  that  extracled  from  bones  is 
of  no  value. 

Reman  vitriol  gathered  at  the  furnaces,  and  which 
is  railed  bitrm  vitrioU  grinded  afterwaids  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  reliilf  tlie  air  extremely  well  when  employed  in 
lime.  There  isalfo  a red  extradlcd  from  (his  prepara- 
tion fomewhat  like  that  produced  from  lac. 

This  colour  is  very  proper  for  preparing  the  lavers 
to  be  coloured  with  cinoal»r{  and  the  draperies  p.iint- 
<d  with  tliefc  two  colours  will  vtc  in  fplendor  witit 
thefe  painted  with  fine  Uc  in  oil. 

The  ultramarine  is  the  moil  faithful  cedour;  and  it 
not  only  never  changes,  but  it  communicates  this  pre- 
cious quality  to  ihofe  colonrs  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

I'he  manner  of  employing  thofe  colours,  is  to  grind 
them  in  water,  and  to  Lcgln  by  arranging  them  into 
the  principal  tints  you  arc  to  cmpl  y;  thefe are  sficr- 
wards  put  into  pots  { and  it  is  nccefiary  to  ufe  a great 
many  pallets  raifed  at  the  edges,  to  form  the  interme- 
diate (hades,  and  to  have  under  your  eye  all  the  fbadea 
you  require. 

As  all  the  tints,  except  burnt  ochre,  violet,  red,  and 
blacks  of  all  kinds,  arc  apt  to  become  clear,  the  p.iin- 
tcr  mufl  have  befide  him  fome  pieces  of  brick  or  new 
tile  very  dry.  A dafh  of  the  colouis  is  applied  to  one 
of  thefe  with  the  pencil  before  uilag  them;  and  as  tile 
indantancoudy  imbibes  the  wratcr,  one  perceives  what 
tbe  (hade  will  be  after  the  frefco  is  dry. 

§ 2.  Eljhrk  int^fnted  tj  M.  Vtnctnt  0/  AUrU- 

pitit. 

This  new  kind  of  painting  is  little  known,  and  ca- 
pable uf  great  iaprovement- 
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F-l7!-  r:c  Itspjincipil  arCt  that  the  artift  it  able 

. * . to  »i»e  the  CTeau  ft  fj.iiihio^{  pofhMe  to  fmall  f'j>iirr» 

in  oil;  r«»  ?iid  to  the  mellowntls  of  oil  pitniing,  the 
•vcaoty  of  tvatencoiou^  in  miniatarcy  and  to 
1^0  it  in  f-tch  a rr.apnvr  that  it  appears  like  a large 
picture  feeti  througli  h glafs  whiwh  Jiitittiintestkbje^i. 

This  kind  of  ^tr-.intin,:?  ta\c«  its  name  from  two 
Greek  worufi  exprefflvc  of  ef/  snd  wj.Vr^  hecaufe  thefe 
two  liquids  sire  en)pl<)cd  in  t!»e  execution.  The  fol* 
lowinjj  is  the  manner  of  pr«>cecdlnjr  : A piece  of  very 
fme  lineOf  or  of  white  talfctyi  U lized  wlih  flanh,  in 
the  molt  equal  manner  pcHlbiwt  011  pieces  of  eUfs  about 
two  inches  fqutre,  the  anj^es  of  which  arc  Liunted  in 
<*rder  that  the  cloth  may  cover  them  neatly  and  with- 
out wrinkles. 

When  thefe  picres  of  cloth  arc  fuflicirntly  dtr,  a 
layer  coinpofed  of  white-lead  finely  grinded,  aiuloitof 
pinks  or  of  popple?,  the  whitell  that  can  be  found,  is 
a])plicd  to  them  with  a koife.  When  this  layer  is  dry 
ettmi^U  to  a.lmit  of  feraping,  more  mpy  be  applied  if 
netcirary. 

As  it  is  of  the  greateft  irrporf.ncc  fur  the  prefer- 
V turn  of  this  kin  i of  painting,  that  the  diffcrciu  Uy- 
cfs  be  purged  of  t il,  lu  order  that  th.*y  may  imhiber 
the  cnHurs  applied  to  them,  it  !s  necefTwry  tliat  their 
’’  fuifjLc  be  scry  foiocth,  rcry  dry,  and  very  hard. 

The  nrtift  is  next  providci  with  a circle  of  copper 
nrsrly  two  inches  in  dismetei\  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
in  height,  extremely  ihm,  and  {rainted  on  the  infide 
with  black.  Th'S  circle  is  cirplnycd  to  contain  the 
w.it«  r on  the  furUcc  of  the  picture. 

'I’he  preference  is  given  tu  water  diililled  from  rsin 
* cr  fnow;  breauie ordinary  w'ttcr,  from  the  falls  which 

it  cont.iins,  is  pemicloiia  to  this  kind  of  pjinting. 

It  is  neceffary  alfo  to  ohferve,  that  the  colours  rnud 
l>e  prinded  betwern  two  oneotzl  apsie^,  moil  carefully 
prcfcrvcil  from  dull,  and  mixed  with  nil  cf  poppies,  or 
any  other  liccative  oil  which  has  been  cxtradlcd  with- 
out lire,  and  pure  a^  water. 

Ail  the  colours  1 eing  gn'ndei!,  tl  ey  are  placed  in  a 
fmal!  hesp  on  a piece  of  glafs,  which  covered  with 
(lilHUcd  water  in  a titi-liox.  " 
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When  the  matcriiilj  are  ihtis 'prepared,  the  fubjefl  lilyd 
is  (lightly  tr»ccd  on  one  of  the  pieces  of  doth  above- . . 

mentioned  with  a lead  pencil. 

The  tiuts  arc  fortred  on  the  pilleti  from  the  heaps 
of  colours  under  the  weter,  and  the  psllrt  placed  as 
>ufu«l  cn  the  left  arm  with  the  thumb  clirough  the 
fpcrtarc. 

The  pidure  is  heU  between  the  thumb  snd  fore- 
finjer,  fupported  by  the  middle,  and  the  iieccffsry  pen- 
cils between  the  third  and  little  fiogrrt.  The  h.*nd  U 
fupported  on  the  back  of  a chair,  that  there  may  be 
full  liberty  of  bilaging  the  work  near,  or  keeping  it 
at  a dillance  from  tlie  eye. 

The  pencils  are  cleaned  with  ike  efTeticc  of  recli&cd 
turpentine. 

Alter  having  made  the  rough  draught  with  the  co- 
lours Hill  frelh,  the  circle  of  copper,  which  ought  to 
furiound  the  piAure,  is  fitteti  exaelly  to  the  furface. 

I'he  dilliltcd  water  U poured  within  this  circle  to 
the  height  of  one-eighth  part  of  an  inch;  and  the 
body  is  leaned  forward  till  tlic  light  fall  peipcodicuhiriy’ 
on  the  objeft. 

The  third  finger  of  the  right  hand  mud  rcfl  on  the 
internal  right  angle  of  thje  p’c^nre. 

The  ariiH,  with  a fine  and  firm  pencil,  runs  over 
the  fitft  draught,  to  give  colours  to  the  wxak  place*, 
and  to  fufun  thofe  which  appear  too  Hrong. 

As  as  the  oil  fwims  on  the  top,  the  water  is 
jHiured  off,  and  the  pictu^  i«  carefully  covered  with 
a watch-glafr,  and  dried  in  a bos  with  a gentle  heat. 

Wl^cn  it  is  rufficicntly  dry,  to  '«  feraped  almoH  trr 
a level  with  t)ie  knife  : the  alrove  operation  is  renewed 
till  tlie  ariill  is  fati&fied  with  his  work. 

It  is  in  this  laH  wxnk  that  the  anill  feels  all  the 
advantage  of  this  new  method  for  finifhing. 

The  water  poured  on  t!»c  pi<9:ure  difeover#  all  tl*c 
faults  of  the  pcnctl.  gives  facility  in  frarching  into  the 
br^lKjm  of  the  (hades,  and  the  power  of  corre^ing  the 
work  and  of  rendering  it  peifcCt. 

W!)en  the  uurk  is  nuiibcd,  it  iv  put  under  a cryilal, 
where  there  is  no  admiffioo  of  cxtcrrral  air,  and  dried 
wiitr  a gentle  heat. 
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SECTION  1. 

''PHF.  ob]eO  of  this  P.irt  is  to  givrm  sernunt  of 
fomc  n.echar.ical  proceedings  in  cttivrt  kinds  of 
pain^lnc',  calculate'!  to  preferve  and  emlarlUfli  the  w?I  s 
<>l  houfes  and  rurniturc.  This  hi  such  of  the  ait  cx- 
l.nds  to  rvtry  pot  of  archhe/lure.  The  whole  b»«ilJ* 
ing  leco'neslKe  wnrkfhop  of  the  arllil;  the  Hairs,  t!  c 
’ halhiHrades,  the  fisHics,  the  doord,  and  the  railing  i f alt 

kinds,  orenpyin.^  h s (trH  care,  and  then  the  ciUtngs 
and  wtinfcoitiitg. 

The  aitiH  gives  10  all  hisfuljrcls  a chofen  an!  unt. 
form  tint ; but  he  has  it  In  !.is  jK>.rer  to  vary  tlip  co- 
lotirr  or.  difTfCnl  parts  of  ihr  budding  in  fu,h  a rruui- 
ner  ea  10  produce  the  »t»(l  pleafm»*  eHv\T. 

Of  f»c  Among  tic  utcitfils  of  tie  paikter,  it  is  nredhf', 
iitcnfiif  r but  fur  ri-ndcriag  the  artkic  compUte,  l->  mer.t'ui 
e^tiktn  I < f bni-hesand  'cn.'ils  of  all  fue>  a-  ..kfolutrly  heceHatv. 
yainlag. 


The  I rud;ei  are  iri.le  of  hoars  briHlcf,  or  of  hair 
with  a mixture  ol  briHles  ; they  ought  to  I e Hra'ght, 
vrry  Ofoolh,  aiu!  of  a lound  form.  Half  an  hour  be- 
fore they  arc  nfed,  It  Is  proper  to  foak  them  in  water, 
in  order  to  fAtll  the  wood  of  the  handle,  and  picvcut 
the  hairs  from  fall  ng  off ; after  this  they  m^y  he  ap- 
plied tu  all  I iirpofcs,  either  in  water  colcursor  in  oU; 
but  it  may  I'co’^fcjvcd,  that  fci  the  fornur  they  re- 
q*i:re  left  rofieninT. 

The  pencils  are  made  ssf  baigers  hair,  cr  any  fine 
hairs  enchaftu  in  ti'C  pipes  of  quills  of  all  fire*. 

l‘hc  vtlTcl  whc»  rin  the  pi’icils  arc  cleaned  is  ma^’e 
of  «opperor  of  tin,  fmouih  belcw,  r^vunded  at  the 
ends,  and  divided  int>t\To  pans  by  a tbin  phtc  i.i  the 
middle,  Ti’hc  oH,  or  the  fuhflaiicc  w ith  whiih  the  pec- 
i i)  is  ilrai  <d.  le  (cntaiued  in  (.119  of  the  divifions. 

'I'lic  prtilei  ii  made  of  the  wood  of  the  prar  ur  .spplr 
tree,  ot  aa  cv«l  or  fquarc  ihapt,  very  Heuder,  but 
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OrtMinffii  foranvlitt  Oitc^rr  al  tlie  centre  than  at  the  rxtremi* 
^ paiac*  ^ ji  f|ia(]e  in  one  of  ita  fidrt  fufficientljr 

!["*•  admit  thelhumh  of  the  workman. 

When  the  pallet  ia  new,  it  ia  covered  with  oil  of 
'walnuta  ; and  a$  often  aa  it  dn'eti  the  operation  ia  re- 
peated, till  it  be  fully  impregnated } it  ia  afterward! 
pnlifhed,  and  finally  ruhlred  with  a piece  of  linen 
dipped  in  oil  of  common  mita. 

The  paituer*!  knife  U a thin  flexihle  plate,  equally 
(lender  on  both  fidea,  rounded  at  one  extremity,  and 
the  other  fixed  into  a handle  of  wood. 


All  the  vefleU  employed  to  hold  the  coloura  fhouU 
be  v^rntihed  } a precaution  nccclTary  to  prevent  their 
dryinfr  too  quickly. 

f>f  fnrd.  grind,  ia  to  reduce  to  powder  the  fnbftanec! which 
ly  and  di-  colour!  00  a piece  of  marble  or  any  hard  ftone  ty 
Kt-njttbc  means  of  wrier,  oil,  or  efTencc. 
euwgr*.  “Pq  dilute,  is  to  impregnate  a liquid  with  a tint  in 
Ctich  a manner  as  to  make  it  capable  of  being  applied 
by  a bruih. 

When  the  materials  are  grinded  in  water,  it  is  pro* 
per  to  dilute  them  in  fire  made  from  parchment.  If 
they  are  diluted  in  fptrit-of-wine,  there  muA  be  no  more 
diluted  than  what  ferves  ibe  immediate  occafion,  as 
colours  prepared  in  this  manner  dry  very  rapidly. 

Colours  grinded  in  oil  are  /ometimes  diluted  with 
pure  oil,  more  frequently  with  oil  mixed  with  efTence, 
and  commonly  with  the  pure  efTence  of  turpentine; 
the  efTence  makes  the  colours  e^ify  to  work.  Thofe 
prepared  in  this  manner  are  n.ore  folid,  but  they  re- 
quire more  time  t«  dry. 

When  colours  are  grinded  with  the  efTence  of  tur- 


and  ihofe  which  arc  newly  mixed  rre  more  vivid  and  Ap;'S>rsti*o 
beautiful.  ®f  C«d.ejr*. 

2.  Hold  the  brufh  flraigbt  before  you,  and  allow  » ~ ~ ^ 
only  the  furface  to  be  applied  to  the  fubjecl : if  you 
hold  it  inclined  In  any  other  diredion,  you  will  run  the 
hazard  of  painting  unequally. 

5.  It  is  necefTary  to  lay  on  the  colours  boldly,  and 
with  great  flrokea ; taking  care  at  the  fame  time  to 
fprrad  them  equally  over  the  fur^e,  and  not  filling 
up  the  moulding  and  carved  work.  If  this  accident 
fhould  happen,  you  muft  have  a little  brufh  to  clean 
out  the  colours. 

4.  Stir  them  frequently  in  the  • fTel,  that  they  may 
preferve  always  the  fame  lint,  and  that  no  fedimeot 
may  rcn>ain  at  the  bottom . 

5>  Take  care  not  to  overcharge  the  brufh  with  the 
colour. 

6.  Never  apply  a fecond  l.iyer  till  the  firft  or  prece- 
ding one  be  perfe£Uy  dry  ; which  it  is  cafily  known 
to  be  when,  in  bearing  the  hand  gently  over  it,  it  docf 
not  adhere. 

7.  In  order  to  render  this  drying  more  fpeedy  and 
uniform,  make  always  the  layers  as  thin  as  poflible. 

8.  Before  painting,  it  ia  necefTary  to  prime  the  fub- 
JeA  t that  is,  to  give  it  a layer  of  fixe,  or  of  white  co- 
louring oil,  to  fill  up  the  pores,  and  tender  the  furface 
fmooth  : by  this  means  fewer  layers  of  colour  or  of 
varniih  are  aftci  wards  oeceiTary. 

9.  Every  fulyccl  to  be  painted  or  gilded  ought  to 
have  firfl  a white  ground  ; this  prrferves  the  coloura 
IVcfh  and  vivid,  ind  repairs  the  damage  which  they  oc- 
cafionally  receive  from  the  air. 


petitioc,  and  diluted  in  varrifh,  as  they  requite  to  be 
immediately  applied,  it  U necefTary  to  prepare  a fmall 
quantity  at  a time.  I'his  preparation  of  colours  gives 
greater  brilliancy,  and  dries  more  fpeedily,  than  thofe 
prepaicd  in  oil ; but  they  require  mure  art  to  manage 
them. 

They  grind  colours  or  coloured  fubftances  with  a 
vmliet,  which  is  employed  on  the  flone  till  they  be- 
come a very  fine  powder.  The  operation  is  faciliuted 
by  moiftcoing  them  from  time  to  time  with  a little 
water,  and  by  collcdtlog  them  under  the  mullet  with 
the  knife.  They  are  afterwards  laid  in  Cmsll  heaps  on 
a (heet  of  white  paper,  and  allowed  to  dry  in  a fitua- 
tioD  not  expofed  to  dull.  Thofe  who  grind  white 
lead  have  a ftone  for  the  purpofe,  as  this  colour  is 
very  eafily  tsmifhed.  In  executing  this  part  well,  it 
is  oeLxfTary  to  grind  the  colours  equally  and  mode- 
rately ; to  grind  them  feparatcly,  and  not  to  produce 
a tint  by  mixture  till  the  colours  are  well  prepared. 

Dilute  no  more  at  a time  th?n  wh.it  vou  have  occa* 
fioo  to  employ^  to  prevent  them  from  growln;;  thick. 

In  grinding  the  colours,  put  in  no  more  liquid  than 
wb.it  is  necefTary  to  make  the  folid  fubfiances  yield 
cafily  to  the  mullet  : the  more  the  colours  arc  grinded, 
they  mix  l>ener,  and  give  a fmoother  tad  more  agree- 
able painting. 

It  is  alfo  necefTary  to  give  all  attention  to  the  grind- 
ing and  diluting  of  colours,  that  they  may  be  neither 
too  thick  nor  too  chin. 

Sect.  H.  AppMcatim  of 

1.  PtEpaai  only  the  quantity  necefTary  for  the 
work  you  undertake,  hecaufe  they  do  not  keep  long  s 
Voi.  XIII.  Part  II. 


§ I.  Of  Pamting  in  IVater^co/uurj, 

To  paint  in  water-colours,  is  to  do  it  in  thofe  which 
arc  grinded  in  water  and  diluted  in  fixe.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  this  painting  ; namely,  ^ofnmon,  the  var» 
nj/l'fJt  and  that  which  ia  called  Hug*/  •whitef  but  before 
enuring  on  thefe,  it  is  necefTary  to  make  Tome  preli- 
minary obrctvatioQi. 

1.  Take  c.ire  that  there  be  no  greafe  on  the  fub- 
je^  : and  if  there  be,  ferape  it  off,  or  clean  it  with  a 
lyr,  or  rub  the  greafy  part  with  garlk  and  worm- 
wood. 

2.  Let  the  diluted  colour  fall  in  threads  from  the 
end  of  the  brufh  when  you  take  it  out  of  the  vefTcl ; 
if  it  adheres  to  it,  it  is  a proof  that  it  wania  fixe. 

3-  Let  all  the  layera,  ef^cially  at  the  beginning,  be 
laid  on  very  warm,  provided  that  the  liquid  be  not 
boiling,  which  would  cffecluaily  fpoil  the  fubjefl;  and 
if  on  wood,  expofe  It  to  crack.  'Hie  lafl  layer,  given 
immedutely  b^ore  the  varoifh,  is  the  only  one  which 
ought  to  be  applied  cold. 

4.  In  very  fine  work,  where  it  is  necefTary  to  have 
beautiful  and  folid  colours,  the  fubjedts  arc  prepared 
by  fize  and  proper  whites,  which  ferve  as  a ground  to 
receive  the  colour,  and  render  the  furface  very  equal 
and  fmooih. 

5.  Whatever  colour  is  to  be  laid  on,  the  white 
ground  is  the  befl,  as  it  aflimilates  mod  cafily  with 
the  painting,  which  borrows  always  fumeihing  of  the 
ground. 

6.  If  knots  of  wood  are  found  in  the  fubjed,  it  is 
necefTary  Co  rub  them  with  garlic,  to  make  the  fixe 
adhere. 
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To  rraVcihe  fonowing  d*^fltIJ  fuf&:j<o('y  pl*in,  we 
4 Cu.o ir».  mrafurc?  ta  which  the  quantity  of  co* 

’ I jufs  arc  .‘ppii  cl  at  faihofm ; that  U to  C^y,  fix  feet 
in  heii'ht  by  fix  feet  in  breadth.  We  (halj  uUerwaris 
fix  the  qumtitT  of  m.ueiiaht  airi  of  liqeidi  nrccilary 
to  cover  ihi§  forfacc.  Tbii,  however,  cannot  Iw  ex- 
tvl!y  define  3;  as  fome  fobjcfii  imbibe  the  cokmri  much 
more  th.iu  oiliera.  The  manner  of  empjoyin?  them 
alf:>  makes  a diif.'rencc;  as  habit  enables  one  lo  ma- 
napre  them  to  greater  advantage  than  another.  And 
it  is  aifo  to  be  obferved,  that  the  firft  Uyer  will  con- 
fume  more  than  the  fecond  ; and  that  a rrep  .red  fub* 
jeA  requires  Uis  l3  • » one  which  ha*  not  been  fo. 

When  we  fprak  of  a fathom,  it  muft  t»e  underftoed 
cf  a finooth  and  equal  furfacc  ; for  if  the  wood  is  va- 
ried wit!i  moulding*  anl  carving,  there  mull  he  a dif- 
ference in  the  quantity  of  colours.  In  general  it  re- 
QuircSAl'.out  a pound  of  colours  to  paint  a fquare  fa- 
thom in  water-colours.  In  making  up  this  quantity, 
take  three-fourths  of  colours  giiodcdin  water,  and 
c>iie-fourth  pound,  or  fix  oiiaccs,  of  fixe  to  dilute  it. 

52.  Cy  Pjintin^  in  cenmon  IPa/er-colvun. 

Wotxs  which  require  no  great  care  or  preparation, 
as  iicliiigt  and  ftaircafes,  are  generally  painted  in 
rotnn.on  water  colours,  i.f.  Mith  raiths  infufed  in  wa- 
ter ard  diluted  in  fixe. 

, I'or  a common  while  kind  of  this  painting,  fleep 

.Vanlih  w!iitc  moderately  pounded  in  water  for  two 
hums.  Infufea  pro}»cr  quantity  of  the  tUck  of  char- 
« oui  in  water  for  the  fame  fpace  of  lime ; mix  the  black 
luid  white  in  the  proportion  that  the  lint  requires ; af- 
t<  rwxrds  mix  them  up  with  ti  pretty  ftrong  fixe,  fuf- 
lirtently  thick  and  warm,  anJ  apply  them  to  the  fob- 
icct  in  a*  rrany  ktyeri  as  may  !.<  thought  Reecirary. 
it  requires  a'>out  two  pounds  of  white  in  a pint  of 
water,  and  a quantity  of  blade  in  proportion  to  the 
tint,  toi'cther  with  apart  of  fixe,  to  cover  a fquare  fa- 
thom. If  this  be  employed  on  old  walls,  they  mutl  be 
well  feraprd,  the  dull  bruiheJ  off  with  .a  Inir  befom, 
and  wafl;ed  carefully  with  lime  water.  If  on  new  pla- 
Her,  the  colccrs  r:quire  mare  fixe. 

All  kinds  of  colours  may  be  grin  led  in  water  only 
. wlitn  the  tint  is  made  ; and  wlicn  they  have  been  in- 
fiifrd  in  water,  they  mud  be  mixed  up  with  fixe. 

§ 3.  nW/i  i/ifie  •tvUlj  d'f  U’l.'lu  Ues  Ctrmea- 

The  white  ffrs  e/frnfs  U a manner  of  whitening  in- 
terior wails,  w’hercby  they  arc  rendered  extremely 
beamif ul. 

1.  Procure  a quantity  of  the  very  heft  lime,  and 
pafs  it  thmugh  fine  linen;  pour  it  into  a large  tub,  fur- 
nillied  with  a fpigot  at  the  licight  equal  to  that  which 
the  lime  occutxcs : fill  the  tub  with  clear  fountain- 
water;  heat  the  mixture  with  grcit  pieces  of  wood, 
nnd  then  allow  it  to  fettle  for  24  hours. 

2.  Open  the  fpigot,  allow  the  water  lo  run  off,  Tip. 
ply  the  tub  with  frtih  water,  and  continue  this  opera- 
tion for  fi:vcral  dars  until  the  lime  receives  the  greateft 
degree  ofwhitencfs. 

3.  When  you  allow  the  water  finally  to  run  off,  the 
lime  will  be  found  in  the  co.nf’ftency  of  ptfte;  but  with 
the  quantity  tou  ufe  it  Is  necefiary  10  mix  a little  Pruf- 
fi;ui  Uoe  or  mdigo  to  tcllcvc  the  trightnefs  of  the 
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white,  and  a fmall  quantity  of  tiir^jmtiae  to  give  itAp^lkari't 
hrilli  ncy.  The  fi/.e  proper  for  it  is  made  of  glo\-e- of  Colours 
Icithcr,  with  the  a.ldrtion  of  fume  alum  ; and  the  ' ■ " 
mholc  is  applied  with  a Jlrong  brulh  in  five  or  fix 
layris  to  new  pUfter. 

4.  Tlie  Will  is  ftrongly  rubbcl  over  with  a b'lifii  of 
hogs  brilUts  after  the  yaintieg  is  dry  ; which  give*  it 
its  lu/lrc  and  value,  and  which  makes  it  appear  like 
marble  or  fiucco. 


5 4.  Of  BaJejnn. 

Badcccok  is  a pale  yellow  colour  applied  to  plafier 
to  make  it  appear  like  free  llones.  It  gives  to  old 
houfe*  and  churches  the  exterior  of  anew  building,  by 
ailuming  the  colour  of  Hones  newly  cut. 

1.  Take  a quantity  of  lime  newly  killcJ. 

2.  Add  to  it  the  half  quantity  of  what  the  French 
call  fcu$re  riV  fHrrrt%  in  which  you  have  mixed  of  the 
ochre  of  rsv,  according  to  the  colour  of  the  flone  you 
intend  to  Imitate. 

V Steep  the  whole  in  a pail  of  water,  in  which  is 
melted  s pimnd  of  rork  alum.  When  the  f:\nrt  de 
f^erre  cannot  be  obtained,  it  is  neceffaiy  to  ufe  a great- 
er qiiantily  of  ochre  dr  ru^  or  of  yellow  cchrc,  or  grind 
the  (calcs  of  the  Hone  de  St  I.eu;  p.ifi  it  through  a fieve; 
find  along  with  thclime  it  «till  form  a cement,  on  which 
tlic  wcuiher  will  fcarct  ly  make  any  iropreffion. 

1?  i-  dMf/  the  Rvfj  of 

Wmi.v  the  cielings  or  roofs  arc  mw,  rni  you  wi(h 
to  whiten  them,  take  white  of  BougivJ,  to  which  add 
a little  of  the  black  of  cbarcosi  to  ptcvcni  the  white 
fi\«m  growing  reddifii : infufe  them  fcparatcly  in  wa- 
ter; mix  the  whole  with  half  water  and  half  fixe  of 
ginve-lesther,  vrltich  being  ilrong  would  make  the  layer 
cufine  olF  in  roU«  if  it  wt.rc  ntit  re4u-:ed  with  water. 
Give.two  layers  of  this  lint  while  it  is  lukewarm. 

If  the  roof  h*s  been  formerly  whitened,  it  is  nc- 
ceffary  to  ferape  to  the  quick  slllbc  remaining  white  ; 
then  give  it  two  ot  three  layers  of  lime  to  ground 
and  whiten  it;  Biuth  it  carefully  over;  and  give  it 
two  or  three  layers  of  tlie  wliitc  of  lluugival  prepared 
as  before. 


$ 6.  (y*  CoUttring  ththocit  of  Chitnneyt  •»Uh  Lead  Ore. 

Cc.raN  them  with  a very  Arong  brulh,  and  care- 
fully rub  u(T the  duA  nni  rull ; pound  nbout  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  lead  ore  into  a fine  powder,  and  put  it 
into  a vcffel  with  ball  a pint  of  vinegar  ; then  apply 
it  to  the  ba>.k  of  the  chimney  with  a bruih  ; When  it 
is  made  Idack  with  this  liqaid,  take  a dry  bruih,  dip  it 
in  the  fame  powder  without  vinegar,  and  dry  and  rub 
it  with  this  bruih  till  it  become  (hiuing  asglaljs. 

f y.  Cf  Varmfiied  Walrr-colcun.  • 

Ths  advantages  of  this  kind  of  painting  are,  that 
the  colours  do  not  fade  ; that  they  refie^  the  light'; 
that  tliry  give  nooffenfive  fmcil,  but  permit  the  pivecs 
to  be  inhabited  ac  foon  as  finifiied  ; and  that  the  var- 
niih  preferves  the  wood  from  infers  and  moiAurc. 

'I'o  make  a fine  varnifii  on  water  colours,  feven  prin- 
cipal operations  are  necefiary ; namely,  to  fixe  the  wood, 
to  prep.iic  the  white,  to  foften  and  rub  the  fu’.jed,  to 
clean  themoiUding,  to  paint,  to  fire,  and  to  vamifh. 

Te 
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To  fize  tf>e  wooj  t«  to  gue  one  or  two  Lycri  of  fize 
•f  1 lo  the  fahjeA  which  you  intend  lo^alnt. 

" Take  tliTCc  heads  of  jj.irlic  and  a hmotifu}  of  woita* 
wooi  ieavra;  boH  them  in  three  pint*  rf  water  tiil 
t<A.  they  are  redured  to  one  ; p'^fs  the  juke  through  » li« 
n'*n  ciothi  and  mix  h with  a pirrt  of  parchnu-nt  fite  $ 
8(id  half  a haOvdiul  of  fait  vnd  half  a pint  of  vtuegar  ; 
and  hoi!  the  whole  on  the  fire. 

Size  the  wood  with  this  hoilm;;  liquor;  allow  it  to 
pecetrate  into  the  carved  and  fmooth  plav-e«  of  the 
wood,  but  take  care  at  the  fame  time  to  take  it  ea 
dean  off  the  work  a«  or  at  lead  to  leave  it  at 

no  place  thicker  than  another.  Thiafirll  fizin^  ferret 
to  fill  up  the  pores  rf  the  wood,  and  to  prevent  the 
rralcriaU  afterivardv  from  cdltcllnp  in  a body,  which 
wr  utd  raufe  the  work  to  fall  olTin  fca!e«. 

In  a pint  of  ftronj»  parchment  fi/c,  to  which  you 
hare  added  four  pirt»  of  warm  water,  put  two  hand* 
fuls  of  white  Bougvxal,  and  .^Uow  it  to  infufe  for  tl>e 
fpacc  of  hah'  an  lioiir. 

Stir  it  Will,  and  giee  a linglc  h^yer  of  it  to  the  ftih- 
jeft  very  warm  but  not  boiling,  cqn  lly  and  regularly 
Uid  on,  end  d;*fhed  with  repeated  Arokes  of  the  brulh 
into  the  mruLlings  and  cartel  work. 

Sewrde^.  To  prepare  the  white,  take  a quantity  of  Aronjj 
parchment  fize,  and  fprinkk  lightly  over  it,  with  the 
harrd,  Bnogival  white,  till  the  fize  be  covered  with 
U about  hr.lf  an  inch  in  tbicknefst  allow  it  to  few k 
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knit  you  iniend  to  give  it.  Choofc  root  tuff  f Tup-  Baititlng:  ia 
pofe  a iilfcr  coIoot.  Oil-eouiir^ 

Grind  white  cerorc  and  Bougival  while  feparatcly  .g 
in  water,. of  each  an  eqtrd  quantity,  and  mix  them  <.pe. 

gether.— -Add  a little  Idoe  of  iodigo  and  a vety  fmdW^tkt' 
quantity  of  black  of  charccal  from  the  vine-tree  very 
line,  grinded  rlfo  fcparately,  and  in  water;  more  or 
Icfs  of  the  one  or  other  gtres  the  tint  )oti  require.—* 

Dilute  this  tint  in  llrong  perchrt'rtt  fize;  ^afs  it 
through  a brdting  ck>th  of  iilk  very  fine,  and  hy  the 
tint  on  your  wxirk.  Caking  catc  to  fprer J it  very 
equally  ; asd  then  give  it  two  l ycr»,  and  the  toiotir 
is  appited.  tf 

hluke  a weak,  beautiful,  tnd  clean  fize  ; fiir  it  till^  xth  f'pe* 
it  cools;  llr.iin  ii  tbmugh  a Irnc  cloth,  and  give  two 
l.<yerv  to  the  work  with  a foft  j-ainling  bruih,  which 
lax  been  ufid,  but  which  you  have  been  careful  to 
clean.  Take  care  nut  to  chouk  up  tlie  monldrn;rs  ncr 
to  by  on  the  fize  thicker  on  one  place  than  anothh-, 
and  fpread  it  over  the  work  very  fiightiy,  otherwife  yoW’ 
will  dilute  the  colours,  and  occaiioa  uudulaticns  in  the 
pairtieg. 

I'he  beauty  of  the  work  depeadi  on  thii  IiA  fixing; 
for  if  any  part  ic  omitted,  the  vamiih  will  peuelrace 
imothe  colours  and  give  it  a darker  Oiade.  j. 

When  the  fixing  i%  dry,  lay  on  two  or  three  layersSevtmh 
of  fpirit*of'Wine  varnilh,  taking  t^re  that  the  pUcc  onP*^*^®“* 
which  you  by  it  be  warm,  and  the  work  is  finiihed. 


for  hslf  an  hoar  ss  near  Uk*  fire  as  to  keep  it  milk 
warn  ; and  then  Air  it  with  the  brufh  till  the  !um{>s 
are  broken,  and  it  be  fiiffi  fently  mixed. 

Give  fcTcn,  eight,  or  ten  layers  of  this  white,  or 
as  many  ar  the  nature  of  the  work  or  the  defeats  m 
the  wood  fhall  render  nccefT  ry,  giving  more  white  to 
the  parts  whiih  require  to  he  foftened  ; but  in  gene- 
ral, the  layris  mud  be  trqual  both  with  regard  to 
the  quantity  of  the  white  «t»d  the  ftrength  of  the  fize. 

The  laft  layer  of  lire  white  ought  to  he  clearer 
than  the  reft,  which  is  made  hy  adding  water.  It 
mud  be  applied  more  flightly,  taking  care  with  fmall 
hrulhcs  to  cover  all  the  dilHcuk  places  in  the  mouldings 
end  carved  work.  It  is  ncceffary  alfo,  between  the 
drying  of  the  diffrrenl  layers,  to  fill  up  all  the  deftrAs 
with  while  maftich  and  fixe. 

Third  ep«.  To  foften,  is  to  give  to  the  fubyeA  after  the  whiten- 

z«i«.  ing  a frrooth  and  equal  furface,  and  to  rub  it  over 
with  a pumice  Aer.e. 

'rhe  woiad  being  dry,  take  fi.ile  pieces  of  white 
wofjd  and  uf  pureice-ftone,  grinded  for  the  purpofe 
into  all  ncceffary  forms,  cither  for  the  paoeb  or  il.c 
moulding. 

Take  coW  water,  heat  being  deAruAire  of  this  kind 
of  work  ; in  fummer  it  is  con.raon  to  add  a Httle  ic^. 
Soften  the  wall  with  a bruih,  tut  only  as  much  at  a 
time  as  you  can  cafily  work,  as  the  water  might  di- 
Jote  the  while  and  fpoil  the  whole : Then  fmooth 
and  rub  it  with  the  pumice  ftones  and  with  the  final! 
pieces  of  w*ood  : Walh  it  with  a brufh  a«  you  fmooth 


3.  Of  the  Ktng't  White* 

TWis  derives  its  name  Arm  the  ufe  of  it  tn  the 
ap^rtmenis  of  the  French  king.  It  is  in  all  refpects 
conduAcii  like  the  former,  except  that  there  is  only 
a fmall  qumliiy  of  ind-go,  to  uke  the  yelhw  from 
the  white,  without  any  bbek  e^  charcoal,  and  without 
varni.'h. 

This  white  aofwert  extremely  well  for  apartments 
which  are  Icldom  ufed  ; but  otlierwife  it  fpodi  eafiJy, 
cfpecially  in  bed  chambers.  It  is  the  bcA  white  where 
there  is  any  kind  of  gilding;  and  in  this  cafe  ic  receives 
a liule  vamilh. 

SicT.  HI.  Of  PMnting  in  Oi/'Cahurx* 

To  paint  in  oil  is  to  apply  to  all  forts  of  fuhjeAr, 
as  walls,  wo<xl,  doth?,  and  metzb,  coloured  earths 
grinded  ar.d  diluted  in  oil.  The  ancients  arc  thought 
to  have  l<cn  Ignorant  of  this  art,  and  the  honour  of 
the  difeoverv  is  gencnlly  nferibcH  to  John  V'an  Eyck 
a Hemifh  painter.  'The  fecret  is  nothing  more  than, 
fubiiitHtiiig  oil  in  place  of  water  in  grinding  and  di- 
luting colours. 

By  means  of  oil  the  colours  are  longer  preferved; 
and  not  drying  fo  fpeedily,  they  give  painters  longer 
time  to  fmouth,  finilh,  and  retouch,  their  works ; 
the  colours  being  rtrore  marked,  and  mixing  better  to* 
gelher,  give  morediftinguiihabic  tints,  and  more  vivid 
and  agreeable  gradations,  and  the  cOlouriog  is  more 
fweet  and  delicate. 


it,  and  rub  it  over  with  a piece  of  new  linen,  which 
^ give*  a fine  luHrc  to  Ihe  work. 

Toifthwe-  ’^he  mouldings  and  carved  work  are  cleaned  with 
risiio.  an  iron  ; and  the  only  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
operation  is  not  to  raife  the  grnin  of  ihe  wood. 

The  fubjcA  thus  prepared  is  ready  to  receive  the  co- 


The  painting  in  oil  confifte  of  two  kinds,  namely, 
ofthal'in  fimplc  oil  and  of  that  io  polithed  oil  varailh, 

^ t.  OlJervMtom  oa  patntiag  in  Ci/. 

T.  When  bright  colours,  r.s  white  or  grey,  are  grind- 
ed and  diluted  in  oil,  it  ianeceflary  to  make  ufe  of  the 
4 N a oil 
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^ oil  of  wftJnutc ) bnt  if  tbe  eolonn  be  dirk»  fucb  ai 
» c’lefout,  or  ohvf , or  browo,  you  moA  make  u£e  of  pure 

linfecd  oil. 

2.  When  the  colours  are  fiinded  and  diluted  in 
n’t,  they  muft  hr  laid  on  cold,  except  oa  a new  or 
modi  plnfter,  which  rcqniret  them  to  be  botittig. 

5.  Every  colour  diluteil  in  ptirc  oil,  or  in  ofl  mia» 
ed  with  elfcnce,  ou(?ht  to  fall  in  threaii  from  the  cod 
ol  the  hi  nth. 

4.  Take  ore  to  ftir  from  time  to  time  your  colour 
f eforc  takini;  it  up  on  the  Lrufh,  that  it  may  preferve 
an  equal  thicknefH,  and  confcquently  the  lame  tone. 
NutwiiliAamlin^  the  precaution  ot  ftirriojir,  if  it  is 
tound  to  be  thi.ker  towards  the  liottom,  it  will  be 
necefTaiy  to  pour  in  from  time  to  time  a little  oil. 

5.  III  irenera],  every  fubjetfl  which  is  pfilnted  in  oil 
ou^ht  firll  to  receive  one  or  two  layers  of  white  ce* 
rufe,  fTtindcd  and  diluted  in  oil. 

6.  WhcB  the  painting  is  expofed  to  the  air,  at  in 
doors,  windows,  and  other  works,  which  cannot  be 
Yamifhcd,  ic  is  necefiary  to  make  ihcfe  layers  with  pure 
oil  of  walnuts,  mixed  up  with  about  one  ounce  of  ef- 
fence  to  a pound  of  colours  j more  wouH  make  the 
colours  brown,  and  occafwm  them  to  f.  U oft  in  dull  t 
but  this  quantity  prevents  the  fun  from  bHlIerifi^*  the 
work. 

7.  In  foljefts  on  the  tnfide  of  the  houfc,  or  when 
the  painting  is  vamifhed,  the  firfi  layer  mi>;ht  to  be 
fl'riiidcd  and  diluted  in  oil,  and  the  UU  diluted  with 
pure  elTeoce. 

8.  If  copper  or  iron,  or  other  hard  Aihdances,. 
arc  to  be  p.ilntrd.  it  is  neerflary  to  mix  a little  ef- 
feuce  ivith  the  iWil  layers,  to  nuke  the  oil  peoetrate 
into  them 

9.  When  there  nre  many  knots  in  the  fub^£l,  as 
is  particuhrly  the  esfe  with  fir-wood,  and  when  the 
colour  doc«  Dot  eafily  take  impreffion  oa  Hieia  |>arts, 
it  is  necciTary,  when  yon  paint  with  fimple  oil,  to  lay 

, on  a little  oil  mixed  with  litharge  osr  the  knots.  If 
you  paint  with  poliihed  oil  varolOi^  it  is  necdTary  to 
apply  a hanl  tint,  which  «e  (hall  have  occafion  to 
{peak  of  rfterwards.  A Cngle  layer  well  applied  is 
generally  fufticient  to  give  a bovly  to  the  wood,  and 
make  the  other  luyera  apply  eafily. 

10.  1 here  .'ire  colours,  fucb  as  what  the  French  call 
J!i!i'Je-grain^  blac  k of  charcoal,  and  erpccially  bone  and 
’ivory  blacks,  whit h are  difficult  to  dry  wheu  grinded 

in  oil.  To  remedy  this  iacanvenkocy,.  the  fnlloviog 
ficcalives  are  ir.ixrd  with  the  colours,  to  rrake  them 
dry,  vIxn.  lithacge  both  uf  the  lilver  ao  I gold  colour^ 
aiiriul  or  copperas,  and  wb.tt  it  called  ^curisv  qU, 

f 2 Objtfvationt  on  the  Sifcaitvft. 

1.  Do  not  mix  the  ficcatives  with  the  colours 
till  they  are  to  be  employed,  othcrwsfe  it  will  thicken 
them. 

3.  Mix  it  only  in  very  fmall  quantities  in  tin,  whene- 
in  there  is  white  lead  or  eerufe,  be^aufe  thofe  coloiws 
are  ficcativc  of  tbemfclvct,  cfpecially  when  they  are 
dilated  in  efTenre. 

3 In  pointing  which  is  to  be  v.*^rnllhed,  give  the 
ficcativc  only  to  the  firft  larer^  and  allow  the 
other  layers,  in  which  there  is  cflence,  to  dry  of  diem* 
feivcs. 

4.  In  dark  colours  in  oil,  give  to  eveiy  pound  of 
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colours  in  diluting  them  half  an  ounce  of  Ufbarge ; ein,t  in 

to  bright  colours,  a dnebm  of  white  oop^ieras  grind- 

cd  in  walnut  oil.  » ^ 

y.  When  in  place  of  litharge  or  copperas  the  ficca- 
tivc oil  ts  employed,  it  requivei  a q larteru  of  this  oil  to 
every  pound  of  colour. 

The  ficcativc  oil  is  prepared  of  one  hslf  ounce  of 
litharpe,  as  much  of  cilcined  ccrufr,  as  much  of  terre 
*P  emlrf,  a colour  with  which  the  ITcnch  p.inl  fha- 
duws,  and  as  rnneh  of  t^lc  boiled  for  two  bour«  uu  a 
How  and  equal  lire,  with  one  pound  ofltcileed  oil,  aud 
ftirre.1  the  whole  time.  It  mud  be  careiully  fkimmed 
and  clarified,  aui  the  older  it  grows  it  is  better. 

§ 3.  Odjir^afioni  on  the  ^onttties  oj  Suijianctt  and 
Jdquidt. 

1.  Ochres  nnd  earth*  require  mote  liquids  both  in 
grinding  and  diluting  than  cvriife 

2.  Diirercfll  quatiLkiiet  ol  hquids  are  required  in 
the  grinding  only  on  •account  of  greater  or  Irfi 
dryncliii  but  in  diluting,  the  quauiity  it  always  the 
fame. 

3.  For  the  firJl  layer  after  the  priming,  which  has 
no  relation  to  the  colouis  laid  on  aiterwards,  to  a fqiiAre 
fathom  give  fourteen  ounces  of  ccrule,  about  two- 
ounces  oi  liquid  to  grind,  and  four  ounces  10  dilute  it. 

U there  is  a ftcond  layer  of  the  fame  materials,  the 
quantities- will  rcq  iirc  to  be  Icis. 

4.  It  will  require  three  pounds  of  colour  for 
three  layers  of  a fquare  fathom.  The  fwfl  may  con- 
fume  eigliiceu  ounces,  the  fccond  fixxeco,  and  the 
third  fourteen. 

5.  'I'o  compofe  thefe  three  pounds  of  colour,  take 
two  or  two  and  a half  pounds  of  grinded  colours, 
and  dilute  them  in  a pint  or  three  half  pints  of  oil, 
mixed  with  effeoce  or  pure  oil.  But  if  thr  firtl  layer 
of  ccrule  is  uot  ufed,  there  will  be  a neceffity  for  a 
greater  quantity  of  colours. 

N.  H.  In  the  following  kinds  and  applications  of  oil 
painting,  we  are  to  hold  thofe  proportions  in  our  eye. 

^ 4.  Fa'inUn^  in  Jimfth  OH. 

On  doom  and  windows  give  a layer  of  cetufe 
in  oil  of  walnuts  diluted  in  the  fame  oil,  together  with 
a little  ficcative}  then  give  another  layer  uf  the^adwtn- 
fimc  preparation  { to  which,  if  you  want  a greyilh^'*'  Ihus* 
colour,  add  a httle  black  of  charcoal  and  Frulfiiin  blue,*'”' 
grinded  alfo  in  oil  o.**  wabuu.  If  to  thefe  you  incline 
to  add  a third  layer,  grind  and  dilute  it  in  pure  wal- 
nut oU  I obferving  th^t  the  two  lail  layers  be  IcG 
clear,  or  have  left  oil  in  them,  than  the  firtl ; the  co- 
lour in  tfiis  cafe  is  more  beautilal  and  kb  apt  to 
bliftcT  with  the  fun. 

Walls  that  arc  to  be  painted  muft  be  very  dry  ; and 
this  being  iuppnfcd,  give  two  or  three  hyen  of  boiling  ^ 
linfred  oil  to  hatdeo  the  plafter;  then  lay  00  two 
layers  of  ceruk  or  ochre,  gnnded  snd  diluted  in  lin* 
feed  oil;  and  when  thefe  are  dry,  paint  the  wall. 

Tq  paint  tiles  of  a flate  colour,  grind  kparatcly.  Oiuka. 
ccrufe  and  German  black  in  Itofeed  oil ; mix  them  to- 
gether in  the  proportion  which  the  colour  requires, 
and  dilute  them  in  linfeed  oil:  then  give  the  firft 
layer  very  dean  to  prime  the  tiles  ; and  make  the  three 
next  layers  thicker,  to  give  fulidity  to  the  work. 

To  paint  arbours  aud  all  kinds  of  garden  work^, 

give 
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Pajj  uTf  iogWe  a Ity^of  white  cerufe  grlti^e^  in  oil  of  walnut^ 
and  diluted  in  the  fame  od,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  )ithaTgt»  thrr>  give  two  layers  of  greeni  compofed 
Of  a'fboBf*,*^  trrdegrifc  and  two  fx>unda  of  white 

Ju.  kati,  grinded  and  diluted  in  oil  of  walnuts.  M/1. 'rhta 
green  is  of  great  fervict  »n  ti  e country  for  doors,  win- 
dow  fhuUers,  irr^ours,  gardeni,  feats,  rails,  either  of 
wook'  or  iron  j snd  In  Omrt  for  all  works  expofed  to 
the  injuries  ol  the  weather. 

To  whiten  flatties,  vafer,  and  all  oi-nameot*.  of  flnne, 
cither  wtchin  or  without  dut  rsi  hHI  clean  the  fuhjeft 
well,  then  give  one  or  two  layers  of  white  cerufe, 
grinded  and  diluted  in  pure  oil  of  pink«,  and  hn^flr 
with  giving  one  or  many  layers  of  white  lead  pTipurtd 
in  the  fan-.e  manner. 

if  you  wiih  to  paint  on  walU  not  expofed  to  the 
a‘r,  or  on  new  plal'er,  give  one  or  two  l.iyers  of  1 oil. 
ing  liufeed  oil,  iind  continue  the  hrufli  till  the  walls 
sre  fully  foaked;  then  give  a layer  ol  white  cerufe, 
grinded  in  oil  of  walnuts  and  diluted  with  three 
fourths  of  the  fame  oil  and  one  fourth  eflcncc ; and 
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laftiy  gist  two  layers  more  of  white  cerufe,  grinded  in 
oil  of  walnuts  and  diluted  in  oil  mixed  with  efRnce, 
if  it  I*  rot  to  be  varniflicd  j hut  in  pure  efTem  c if  it  is. 
It  is  in  this  mrinner  that  walls  nre  f»amied  white.  If 
you  adopt  another  colcwr,  it  is  n<ciflary  to  grind  and 
dilute  it  in  the  fame  quantities  of  utl  and  effencc- 
Ch*«  To  paint  chairs,  hcnchet,  flon',  or  plaflcr,  give  a 
kechn.  of  white  cerufe  grinded  in  oil  of  walnuts  and 

diluted  in  the  fame  oil,  into  which  you  have  calf  a little 
flificr.  litharge  to  make  it  dry  ; then  apply  a layer  cf  the 
tint  you  f x on,  grinded  in  oil  and  diluted  in  one  part 
oU  and  three  { art»  cflencc  i and  afterwards  give  two 
more  layers  o»  the  fame  tint  grindei  in  oil  and  dilutt  d 
in  pure  cflVnce : This  may  be  varinfhed  with  two  layers 
of  fpirit  of  wine. 

eolonr,  giinJ  ftparatcly  in  cfTcnce, 
UIkU  cerulc,  Pruflian  Wue,  fine  lac,  and  verdegrife. 

The  tone  which  you  require  is  procintd  hy  the  pro- 
per mixture  of  thok  logredients.  When  you  have 
fixed  on  the  tone  of  cedour,  take  about  the  fixe  of  a 
walnut  of  the  ingredients,  ami  dilute  them  in  a fmr.ll 
Teffcl  in  one  part  of  eflcncc  and  three  parts  of  vhiie 
oily  virnifh.  N,  R.  This  colour  ia  generally  maiV  of 
while  cerufe,  of  black  chaicoal,  and  Prutfian  hhie, 
grin  led  in  thick  oil.  and  diluted  m eflence,  which  is 
the  cheapefl  method  of  procuring  it  \ hut  the  former  ii 
the  mod  heainiluh 

For  paint-ng  balluflrades  and  railings,  dilute  lamp- 
snd  black  with  varnifh  of  vermtiiun ; giving  tw  > layers 
of  it,  and  aficrwarth  two  laycit  of  fpirit-of-winc  var- 
luih. 


'‘Wcoi  Since  the  difeovery  of  oitpainting,  and  the  know. 
tKf  (4  4.  kdge  that  werod  is  preferved  1 y it,  and  cfpeciaiiy  fince 
iwtaieaii.  the  difeovery  of  a v^rnilh  without  fmcl',  and  which 
even  takes  away  that  of  oil,  the  piiinting  of  apartments 
io  oil  lias  been  with  juftice  preferred. 

In  fa^  the  oil  flops  up  (he  pores  of  the  wood;  and 
although  it  doss  nut  altogether  reflfl  the  impreflion 
of  moiflarc,*yet  the  cfle^l  ia  fo  little  perceptible,  that 
it  is  to  be  recommended  as  the  befl  method  of  pre- 
krviiig  wood. 

To  prefuve  wainfrotting  in  the  moft  effe^lual  man- 
Bcf  from  moiflore,  it  u necelTary  to  paint  the  imU  Lc. 
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hind  it  with  two  or  three  layers  of  comiBon  ted,  grind*  Pointing  io 
ed  and  diluted  in  linfced  oil.  ' Oil  cbjanrw 

To  piini  the  w.iinicotting  itfelf,  give  a layer  of  white  » ‘ 

cerufe  grinded  in  oil  of  w’alDUtH,  r^nd  diluted  in  the 
fame  Oil  mixed  with  efflncc.  This  layer  being  dry, 
give  two  more  of  the  colour  you  have  adupud, 
grinded  in  oil  and  diluted  in  pure  rflcn<  c.  H you 
wifli  the  noouldings  and  fculpture  to  be  paintei  in 
a different  colour,  grind  ami  dilute  it  in  the  fame 
manner. 

Two  or  three  days  after,  when  the  colours  are 
ful’y  dry,  give  two  or  thice  l-iyirs  of  your  white 
varnifli  without  fmelt,  and  wliii  h alfo  prevents  the 
oflciiflve  fmcll  of  the  oil  coloum.  N.  R.  I’hole  who 
!.c?in  their  operations  in  water  tolours,  if  they  find 
it  m<-rc  agrrr.;bk,  nny  finilh  it  in  oil  colours  a above. 

When  the  pores  of  the  wood  arc  well  flopped  by 
the  prepaicd  while,  a hiyer  of  white  cerufe  grinded  io 
oil  ot  walnuts,  nr.d  dikited  in>lhc  fame  oil,  mixed  with 
cfl  ntc,  m?iy  be  applic.l.  '1  his  will  be  fuflicient,  the 
wood  1 tin;'  prevtoufly  primed  ; and  afterwards  lay  oa 
your  intended  colour  and  varnith. 

§ 5,  Painjin^  la  Oil  %jiih  tkt  pcl>J},  td  Varrujh, 

This  is  the  befl  kini  of  oil  pointing,  owing  more 
to  the  care  it  requires  than  to  the  proceedings,  for 
they  are  nearly  the  fame  with  tliufe  of  ficnplc  oil* 
painting  ; the  diffen  nee  confifting  only  in  the  prepa* 
ration  and  manner  ot  fmifhing. 

To  paint  wainkottings  of  apartments  with  the 
lifhed  varnifh,  it  is  necefTary,  in  the  firti  pUvC,  tkattiags. 
the  panneU  be  new.  Fhcn, 

1.  Make  the  furface  of  the  fubje^  which  you  mean: 
to  paint  very  fmouth  and*  level,  w'hich  is  done  by  a 
layer,  w'hrch  ferves  to  receive  the  hard  tint  or  pulilned' 
ground  and  the  colours 

This  layer  ought  to  be  of  white,  whatever  colour 
you  arc  aiterwards  to  apply.  It  confifls  of  white 
cerufe,  grinded  very  fine  in  linfecd  oil,  with  a little 
litharge,  and  diluted  io  the  fame  oil  mixed  with  cf> 
fence. 

2.  Make  the  polrfhed  ground  by  feven  or  eight  lay- 
ers of  the  hard  tint.  In  painting  equipages,  a dozen 
is  Dcccflary. 

The  hard  tint  is  made,  by  grinding  pure  white  ce- 
rufe, which  has  not  been  much  cdcttied,  very  fine- 
ly in  thick  oil)  and  diluting  it  with  cflence.  You 
mull  take  care  that  the  layers  of  tlic  hard  tint  he  not 
only  equal  as  to  the  application,  hut  to  the  quantity, 
of  the  white  cerufe  and  the  oil,,  and  to  the  degree  of 
calcination.  Then, 

3.  Soften  this  ground  with  pumice-flonr. 

4.  Polifli  it  moTrfttely  with  a piece  of  ferge  funked 
irsa  piil  of  water,  in  which  you  have  put  fome  pow- 
der of  pumice-flone  finely  grinded  and  pafied  ihiougk 
a fine  fieve.  There  is  no  occafion  to  fpare  warn- 
ing, as  this  part  of  the  operation  will  not  fpotl  with 
water. 

5.  Cboofe  the  tint  with  which  you  intend  to  deco- 
rate your  apartment;  grind  it  in  oil,  and  dilute  it 
in  effrnce;  pafs  it  through  a piece  of  very  fiue  tilk,  give 
two  or  three  layers  carefully  and  thinly  fpiead  over  the 
fui'face,  as  on  this  part  of  the  operation  depends  in  a. 
great  meafure  the  beauty  of  the  colour*  Ail  forts  of 

coloan 
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(OcdlAUpi  miy  «i  thia  mAimer  ia  oil  of  ef- 

<>■:  un.  f-nec. 

(i.  Givf  tn-rj  or  itirci  .laym  of  ft  fplrk-of-winc  war* 
miTi,  If  it  h TO  «^ainfcoUtm(',  if  to  thi:  body  of  a coacht 
a vavdiih  of  oil  u eiT.p\>yev!.  If  the  vaitiilh  iato  be 
pdilhctl,  it  i$  neccfT^ty  to  ^ive  fcveo  or  «i^ht  layers 
at  lt:aft|  l iid  on  equally  and  with  gre.it  precautionf  not 
to  be  thicker  in  one  pl:.ce  than  another,  which  occa* 
iions  fpott. 

7.  It  is  agiiin  pcliftied  with  pumicc-ftcnc  rcduce<l 
lo  powder,  and  water  aiwl  a piece  of  If  the 

w^infcotiing  has  been  painted  tefure,  it  19  aemTary 
10  rub  off  the  cclour  titi  yon  come  to-  the  liard  tint, 
which  i«  tkme  with  puroivr  Hone  and  water,  or  with 
, a piece  of  linen  dipped  in  rff*nce. 

Wl.;te  »:>r.  There  is  a white  paiaiinv*  in  oil,  called  rornj/i 
m(h  poIiHt  pcl:jbf  which  orrrefpon  is  to  the  king's  wliitc  in  wstcr 
10  ofl.  coh'urs,  ftud  is  equ.  l to  the  fre/liuefi  and  gU’ft  of 
n^arMe  if  it  il  applied  to  wuoJ.  To  paint  in  this 
meaner, 

1.  Give  a layer  of  white  cernfe  sTrinded  ia  nil  of 
wa)nnr<«,  with  a lit'ie  calcined  cupperar,  anJ  diluted 
in  enettce.  Ilut  if  it  is  applied  lo  ilone,  it  is  ncrif* 
f4ry  to  cmpl  ;y  oil  of  walnuts  and  calcined  cop'peras 
alone. 

2.  Giiod  white  cerufe  very  fine  in  effcace,  and  di- 
lute It  in  fine  white  oil  vainilh  with  copuL 

3.  Give  feven  or  eight  layets  of  it  to  the  fubjeft.— 
The  varniih  mixed  svlih  the  white  ccrufe  dries  fo 
promptly,  that  three  lay-ers'of  it  may  he  given  in  a day. 

4.  doften  and  polilh  all  the  layers  as  above. 

5.  Give  two  or  three  layers  of  white  l.:ud  grinded 
in  oil  of  walnuts,  and  diluted  in  pure  effenre. 

6.  Give  feven  or  eight  layers  ol  white  fpirit-of-wine 
Ttrnilh,  and  then  polilh  them. 

§6.  Of  pmniitig  in  V arnifh. 

To  paint  in  varniih,  is  to  employ  colours  grinded 
aod  diluted  in  varnilh,  either  ia  fpirtts  of  w me  or  oil, 
on  all  forts  of  fufjed*.  AVainfeotting,  furniture,  and 
equipages,  are  painted  in  this  manner,  though  we  fhall 
confine  ouvftlves  to  the  firil. 

r.  Give  two  layers  of  white  of  Bouglval,  diluted  in 
a ilrong  ficc  lioiiing  hot. 

2.  Give  a layer  of  what  the  French  esU  tk  Uanc 
npprit* 

3.  Fill  up  the  defefU  of  the  wood  with  maftfeh  in 
water ) and  w-hen  the  layers  arc  dry,  fiowoth  them  w ilh 
the  pumicc-ftone. 

4.  When  ibc  wcod  U fmooth,  fuppofc  the  paint  a 
grey  colour,  take  one  pound  of  white  cerufe,  one 
drachm  of  PruHiau  blue,  or  of  black  of  charcoal  or 
ivory  blick  ; put  the  white  into  a piece  of  le.ither, 
fo  tied  that  the  colours  cannot  cfcape ; lhakc  them  till 
they  are  lulhcietiily  mixed. 

5.  Put  two  ounces  of  colours  into  a quartern  of 
vamifh,  mix  them  carefully}  give  one  bycr  above  the 
white. 

6.  This  layer  being  dry,  put  one  ounce  of  colours 
into  the  fame  quantity  ot  varnilh  as  above,  and  give  a 
fecond  layer. 

7.  'Fo  the  third  layer  give  half  tu  ounce  of  colour 
to  the  fame  quantity  of  varnilh. 

8.  As  each  of  thefe  layers  dry,  be  careful  to  rub 
tbexQ  with  a piece  of  new  coarfc  cloth,  in  fuch  a man- 
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nn,  i.euvever,  as  uoC  to  injure  the  coWur.  A*.  B.  The  Pron^'.cs 
tlirre  2:*yers  may  be  given  in  one  day.  ol 

9.  If  you  want  to  give  a perfect  luUrc,  add  a fourth  ' 
layer  pre;.ared  as  tlie  Uiird. 

All  other  ccdouia,  as  iJiie,  occ.  may  be  applied  in 
the  f.mc  manner,  'ibis  method  is  the  only  one  by 
which  cicpimcot  cxn  W employed  in  all  its  beauty,  but 
iKii  without  fomcof  its  incoaveniencea. 

Another  manner  of  performing  this  kirKl  of  work, 
is  K>  apply  the  colours  and  the  varuiOt  without  pr.?- 
vi.  ufiy  u!ii.g  the  fixe  aud  the  white  ground,  'i'his  u * 

cxtrtmely  expeditious,  but  it  is  eafy  lo  perceive  it  will 
wai-it  the  polilh  aud  brilliancy  of  the  other. 

SECTION  IV. 

WEcarnolpeihaps  more  properlyconcluJethisatticle, 
than  with  an  account  of  M.  <3<  Moiveau’s  attempts 
to  render  mure  perfed  the  proportion  of  colctu-v,  and 
efpe.  uOly  of  employe!  in  painting.  Thefe  wc 
fhall  extrafl  from  a ir.rinoir  of  his  read  in  the  acadetcy 
of  D.jon. 

“ \Vhitc  (fays  the  ingenious  academician)  i*  the 
irnH  important  of  nil  colours  tu  p.ilnting.  It  affetdb 
to  the  p.iinter  the  muccriall  of  light,  which  he  diilri* 
bates  ill  fuch  a manntr  as  tu  bring  his  ol^jcfls  togc> 
iher,  lo  pive  them  relief,  and  that  magic  which  is  the 
glory  of  his  ait.  For  thefe  reafoas  1 Ihall  confine  my 
attention  at  prefent  to  this  colour.  4^ 

“ The  firil  white  which  was  difcnvcrcd,  and  indeed  KMmifta* 
the  only  one  ycl  known,  is  ixtiafted  from  the  caU  of^““'^ 
lead,  I’hc  f^anger  of  the  procefs,  tnd  the  drcadful*^|I^ 
diftemper  with  which  thofe  erapli^'cd  in  it  arc  often 
fei/ed,  have  not  yet  led  lo  the  dheovery  of  any  other 
white-  Eefs  anxious,  indeed,  about  the  danger  of  the 
aitiff  than  the  pcrfedl.'on  of  the  an,  they  have  varied 
the  preparattuu,  to  remkr  the  rnlour  Icfs  liable  to 
chnuge.  lltnce  the  different  kinds  of  white,  via. 
white  of  crems  in  Aufirta,  white  lead  >0  Ihclls,  and  * 

white  ccrufe.  But  every  perfon  convcrfani  in  colours, 
knows  that  the  fouudation  of  aU  thefe  is  the  cals  o; 
lead,  more  or  lefs  pure,  or  mere  or  Icfs  loaded  with 
grs.  That  they  all  participate  of  this  metallic  fub> 
fiance,  will  indeed  appear  evident  from  the  following 
experiment,  which  determines  and  dtmoDfirale^  the 
alt.  rability  of  cedours  by  the  phlogiflic  vapour. 

I poured  into  a large  glals  bottle  a quantity  of  li' 
ver  of  fulphur,  on  a bafis  of  alkali,  fixed  or  volatile,  it 
makes  co  difference  } I added  fomc  drops  «t  difiilled 
vinegar,  and  1 covered  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  with  a 
piece  of  pafteboard  cut  to  its  fizc,  on  which  I difpo- 
fed  different  fiimples  of  crems,  of  wdiite  lead,  and  of  ce- 
Tufe,  cither  in  oil  or  in  water ; I placed  another  ring  of 
pallcboard  over  the  firfi,  and  tied  above  all  a piece  of 
bladder  round  the  neck  of  the  bottle  with  a ftrong  pack* 
thread.  It  is  evident,  that  in  this  operation  I took 
advantage  of  the  means  which  chemiilry  offtcs  to  pro* 
duce  a great  quantity  of  phlogiftic  vapour,  to  accom- 
plifn  inffantaoeoully  the  effe^  of  maay  years ; and,  in 
a word,  to  apply  to  the  colours  the  very  fame  vapours 
to  which  the  pidurc  is  ncccffarily  expofed,  only  more 
accumulated  and  more  concentrated.  1 fay  the  fame 
vapour,  for  it  is  now  fuUy  effablilhed,  that  thedmoke 
of  candles,  animal  csbalatinns  of  sU  kinds,  olkalefcent 
odours,  the  elcdric  cfiiuvia,  and  even  light,  furn^ 

4 ccntiauafly 
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propTfllon  continnally  C qustuhy  more  or  Ufs  of  matter,  not  o5>ly 
u'»  inalo^  >us,  Init  hJenticilly  tScf^iAc  with  lh<  vaj*o'.irwf 
" fitriulic  2 i4  mixed  with  fulphuf. 

“ If  it  Inppena  that  the  laraplcs  of  eo»iit*rs  are  fen- 
fiWy  altcrc**.  hy  thr  phloi^iiU:  vapour,  t'rcii  we  may 
ceneJu  !c  with  certainty,  l tat  the  enntcriaU  of  which 
the  colom-«  are  c<ampofed,  bear  n creat  &fh  iliy  to  that 
vtp'Tijr  ; and  fince  it  is  not  p-jiTiblc  to  pr^frve  thrm 
entirely  from  it  in  niiy  iitu4tion,  thi»t  they  wdl  he  more 
or  left  with  it,  a^coidin^  to  the  time  anJ  a 

variety  of  circumftances. 

After  fomc  tnlnutea  coalin»tance  in  ihlj  vapour, 
I examined  the  fimplee  of  coloara  fub  nitted  to  ita 
influence,  and  fount  them  avhoUy  altered.  Tlic  ce* 
rufe  arr.l  the  white  lead  l-otS  in  water  and  oil  were 
changed  into  bl  ick,  10  1 the  white  of  crema  into  a 
browntih  black  ; and  hence  thofe  colours  are  bad,  an  1 
oujfht  to  be  abjoJoned.  Thev  niay  in  !eed  be  de* 
fendeJ  in  font?  m^'afore  by  varntih  : bni  this  only  rc- 
tirda  for  a time  the  conticb  of  the  p«ilo.;iflic  v.^poiir  ; 
for  as  the  vumifh  lofes  4u  humidity,  it  opens  an  infi- 
nite number  of  raHigcs  to  this  fublilc  fluid. 

Alter  having  r^fcert.iineJ  the  inflability  of  the 
whites  :'a  common  ufe,  I fcver.il  attempts  to  difeo- 
ver  fitch  ai  woull  prove  more  and  iho*  in:sny 

of  ihefe  attempts  were  w'itiiout  effcA  I fhail  give  a 
fuccioc^  account  of  the  wfiole,  whi  h nay  fave  a great 
deal  of  trouble  to  thefe  wlio  wiih  to  tiaw;l  over  the 
felTC  ficM. 

“ There  are  three  conditiot.s  efTcntial  to  a good  co- 
lo.ir  in  painting. 

*'  /Try/,  That  It  dilute  ejfily,  an  I take  a body  both 
^ w*tlh  oiU  and  with  muciUgri,  or  at  Irafl  with  the  one 
or  other  of  thefc  fubliaocts,  a circumftance  which 
detrends  on  a certain  degree  of  aflinity.  TVherc  this 
affinity  is  too  ilrong,  a diffclution  enfuet ; the  colour 
is  extiogahhed  in  the  new  cnmpoJttion,  and  tbe  mafs 
becomes  more  or  left  tranfpsrent ; or  clfe  the  fudJen 
rc  .n^ion  ahforbs  the  fluid,  and  leaves  only  a dry  fub- 
Aance,  which  can  never  again  be  foitcneci.  But  if  the 
afliinity  is  too  weak,  the  pittieles  of  colour  are  fcarcciy 
fufptn  led  in  the  ITutd,  and  they  appear  on  the  cativafs 
like  fiind,  which  nothing  can  fix  or  unite. 

•*Theyr<e«</coaditioo  is.Thaitbc  matcri.ils  rf  which 
colours  are  cumpofed  do  nut  bear  loo  near  ati  alTinrty 
with  the  phi  igiflic  v .pcrir.  Theexperimenis  to  which 
I fubmiited  whiter  from  lead,  is  an  infallible  rarjus  of 
afeertaining:  the  quality  *<f  colotns  in  this  refpecT, 
trithont  waiting  for  the  flow  impreiDoa  of  time. 

A thini  condition  cqutlly  efTcntial  is,  That  the  co- 
lonrio  v hotly  be  mt  volatile,  that  it  be  not  connefted 
with  a fubllance  of  a weak  texture,  fufcepiibic  of  a 
fponlmeoiTs  degeneracy.  Thi^  confidcration  cxclfides 
the  greater  part  of  ftibdancrs  which  have  received  their 
tint  from  vegetable  or^antzaiioft;  at  Ic^ft  it  makes  it 
impolfible  to  incorporate  their  finer  parti  w ith  8 com- 
bination more  foil  1. 

**  .After  ihefc  rifl-Aions,  iny  refearchei  w;rc  dirc:^- 
ed,  firft,  to  the  five  pure  earths ; next,  to  the  errthy 
compnonis ; in  the  third  plice,  to  the  earthy  fsits, 
which  can  fcarcely  be  diff>be* ; laftly,  to  the  metallic 
taithii,  cither  pure  or  precipitated  by  PrufTian  alkali. 
M.  Wenzel  has  difcovcrcl  a fixth  earth,  which  I call 
tiurntt  and  which,  after  other  experiments,  1 thought 
of  applying  tu  the  purpofes  of  painting  but  i foon 
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fTccivc  I that  it  would  Inr:  i^-efinv'  fa  Jt  wh’i  other 

*11  Is  of  earth,  a i *,  i fi  Ics,  that  it  coiil  I not  be  ob- 
Ui:if J but  at  a very  coaridera''le  expcnce.  ' 

The  five  pure  e rt!;s  poffcfs  fixity  in  a very  greet 
deijrce,  and  at  the  fame  time  are  little  affw-^ed  hy  t-bc 
phlogidic  \4p>ur;  but  l!.cy  refofe  to  unite  with  oil 
or  mucihges,  and  the  white  is  totally  exiinjrul.ljcl 
when  they  are  grin  led  wiili  ihcfc  hquiix.  [ made 
feveral  attempts V.n  eatlh  from  ubm,  njt  only  btcaufc 
M.  Ceaumc  rccoir.Tnci)  !cd  the  uf:  of  it  in  painting,  an  1 
i-ccaufett  eiiterx  into  the  coinpofition  of  Pruflian  blue, 
tme  alfo  becaufe  it  is  a chief  ingredient  in  ochres,  an  i 
other  cauhs  of  that  nature,  tshicK  fnj'poret  that  it 
fltould  unite  ill  a certain  decree  with  diluting  liquoraj 
notwithtlanciin?,  in  whatever  manoir  I treattd  it.  it 
would  not  yiell  a while ; but  one  will  be  Id's  furpri- 
fed  »t  this  want  of  liicccft,  when  he  coufi.lcH,  that  in 
the  u.  hres  and  Pntflim  blue,  the  earth  from  alum  m 
only  ike  vehivle  of  the  co|ouri:*g  body,  whereas  hcie 
it  ts  the  coloor  itfeb*. 

**  To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  obfetvation. 

It  is  only  neccifary  to  mix  equal  parts  of  this  earth,  mr 
even  (»f  city  lut  coloured,  with  ccrufe  or  any  other 
white  : the  mixture  will  be  fuficptiblc  of  being  grind- 
nl  in  oil  or  in  gu;n  without  being  rxtinguiihcd  ; it 
will  eafily  unite  w'lh  any  coloured  fuhtUnce,  ar.d  be 
proda'iive  of  no  b'd  confequcncei  to  ilte  pure  earths. 

Nature  an.l  a't  p*cfi.nt  to  u»  a confidcriblc  number 
of  earthy  compofitiona  fufiicicntly  wb.iic  fur  the  ^ur- 
p<»fi;s  of  painting  ; fucb  a;,  the  j ifper  white,  the  Icid- 
fpat  white,  tl.c  fcltirl  white,  dec.  But  tdl  thtfe  fu!)- 
fiances,  in  oil  the  trials  which  I made,  had  the  fault 
which  I have  already  mentioned  ; aad  originating 
the  fame  caufe,  they  wanted  a fixed  colouring  bodv, 
which  would  not  change  when  it  is  pulverifcd,  nor  be 
extanguiflicii  when  it  it  diluted. 

The  ulct'amnrinc  blur,  which  it  extraArd  from  the  * 
blue  jafper,  and  kuowa  by  the  name  of  lapis  hxuli, 
fcrir.i  at  firfi  view  to  warrant  the  poflibiUty  of  appro- 
priating tu  painting  all  the  opaque  kalf  vitrilicd  com- 
pofitions  of  the  nature  o'  jafp.m. 

“Prepjflcflcd  with  thit  iJe?,  Icooccived  the  hope  of 
producing  a true  white  Ip  pis  ; but  I foon  perceived 
that  the  experiment  confirmed  the  principle  which  I 
h;id  laid  <!own  from  my  obiervation4  on  pure  csrltiH  • 
fine?  it  is  not  the  fubfiance  peculiar  to  the  jafper 
which  cooftftutes  the  ultramarine  l ine,  hut  the  metal- 
lic fubiUiice  which  accidentally  colours  ibis  particular 
kind  of  jafpvr. 

In  the  fame  maMier,  art  iiv  this  imientien  of  nature 
fiiould  have  for  ick  objeA  to  give  a permanuu  hale  Co  a 
colour  already  formed,  to  fix  it  u ltliouC  altering,  mid 
to  augment  {wthipi  its  fplemlorand  its  Inunluy,  with- 
out attempting  to  produce  a colour. 

»*  In  excepting  fr  >m  earthy  and  metallic  falli  all  thofe 
of  which  the  acii  is  not  compirtely  Ulnrated,  whit.H 
woiiU  ctfily  altisA  the  humidity  of  the  air,  or  win.  h 
wciill  be  cafily  diflTdveJ,  you  hafe  but  a very  fmaU 
oniniver  to  make  cxpcriraer.is  on. 

*i'he  natural  and  artificial  ^eukt  gives  with  oil  a 
pafte  without  colour,  and  taJling  fomewhat  like  ho- 
ney i its  white  is  better  picfcrvcd  with  a gum,  but. 
even  in  this  cafe  it  rtfcmbles  a hAlf  trsnfparent  pap. 

“ The  nalme  or  regenerated  ,<Jwrf  ferarst  is  the  rnofi 
likely  fall  to  produce  white,  it  is  of  others  the 
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I>r*rortion  moft  dlfHcuIt  to  dinblvf,  U appe«ri  aft«r  puWcritMtoft 
mf  Cototm.  j while,  but  ik  fcarcely  touched  with 

oil  when  k becomes  grey  and  hnlf  tranfpareut:  the 
-mucilage  altera  it  alfo,  although  lefa  dtfcernISly  ; and 
It  doea  not  eten  rcrume  ita  white  colour  after  it  be- 
comes dry  on  the  canvaf*. 

**  The  fame  is  the  cafe  with  eelcarromt  horaxy  form- 
ed hy  thediffolution  of  boras  in  lime-water.;  ita  white 
ia  completely  estinguilhed  with  oil,  Icfa  fo  with  gumt 
but  it  hardens  fo  inilantancouily  with  the  latter,  that 
it  is  impolTible  ever  to  dilute  it  again. 

Calcareous  tartar,  obtained  hy  cading  guick-lime 
into  a boiling  (lifTolution  of  cream  of  tartar,  is  atfe^ed 
with  oil  in  the  fame  minncr  as  fclenite  ; but  with 
tnucilacinotu  water  it  gives  a pretty  good  white,  only 
pofTefTed  of  little  rcilediou,  and  appearing  like  plaftcr; 
it  applied  very  well  to  the  canrafa,  and  rekiled  the 
'plilogiftic  vapour, 

**  According  to  M.  Wehen,  in  bin  work  intiileJ  Fa- 
hr\hfn  axJ  Kunjit^  pubh’lhcd  178 1,  the  while  called  in 
Germany  krembfrr  ia  nothing  but  the  vitriol 

t>f  lea !,  prepared  by  difToiving  lead  la  nkmus  acid, 
and  preL'ipkatiog  it  in  vitriolic  acid;  and  formtag  it 
afterwards  into  folid  tablets  by  means  of  gam  water. 
It  ia  certain  that  this  refcmbles  in  no  fliape  the  white 
called  in  t'rance  the  white  of  crema;  at  lead  I never 
found  that  it  could  be  difloKcd  in  vinegar;  but  I tri- 
ed the  white  prepared  In  M.Wcben's  manner,  and  the 
result  was  the  fame  as  a!«ve,  that  ia  to  fay,  it  turned 
c«>rnpletcly  black. 

‘•The  vltriob  oflead  and  of  bifmuth  alter  more  fpee- 
dity  than  the  calces  of  thofe  metals  And  thus,  with 
the  exception  of  caloarcmia  tartar,  which  may  be  of 
fomc  ufe  in  waiet-cc>loura,  the  bed  earthy  falls  on 
which  I hive  made  esperinaenta,  may  all,  or  the 
vuofl  of  them,  give  a Safe  to  fome  colours,  but  can- 
not cooftitutc  by  tkcmfclvea  a colour  ufcful  in  paint- 
ing. 

“Of the  fifteen  known  metallic  fuhftancca,  there  arc 
nine  which  yiel  1 white  cilcest  namelv,  fiber,  mer- 
cury, lend,  tin,  antimony,  bifmuth,  zinc,  arfeoic,  and 
m.inganefc. 

“ Of  thefe  nine  fabn-rncN,  we  may  almeft  pafs  over 
filvcr  and  mercur)' ; becaufc,  though  they  yield  a very 
fine  white,  precipitated  by  means  of  cryfialUfed  ve- 
getalde  alkali,  yet  it  ia  fonn  altered  when  expofed  to 
the  air ; that  from  filter  changing  into  black,  and  that 
from  mercury  into  yellow. 

“ It  is  wril  known  that  lead  gives  a very  good  white, 
and  one  wluch  unites  eafily  with  oil  or  fire;  but  that 
it  ii  extremely  liable  to  change,  ha*  been  my  principal 
object  to  prove  ; ani  the  experiments  which  1 have 
made  pi  ice  it  bcyonvl  coptradiv^ion. 

“ 1 dull  only  add,  that  if  there  is  a prepantion  aMe 
to  eorre^  thi^  lauU,  it  ihoul  I the  precipitation  of 
the  earth  of  this  metal  in  Us  acetous  difl(ilqiion  by 
I’ruffian  slkMi  ; but  the  white  which  refults  from 
this  prcp'irat-ion  ^>ecomes  fenfibly  brownifh  when  U 
is  expofed  a few  minutes  only  to  the  pblogidic  va- 
|)Oiir. 

“ It  would  be  thcTcforc  unrcafonahlc  to  perfevere  in 
the  ufe  of  this  fuhdance,  or  t«>  with  to  render  it  fixed, 
fince  the  changes  which  it  undergoes  do  not  alter  iu 
nature,  aud  the  iadefirucliblc  order  of  its  affinities.— 
1J7. 
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The  call  of  tin  it  eafily  applied  to  any  porpofe,  and 
experiences  no  change  from  the  concentrated  phlogi-  <-oWars» 
die  vapour.  Thefe  confideritions  Induced  me  to  cu-  ^ 


dcavour  to  obtain  this  calx  perfedly  white  ; and  here 
follows  the  refult  of  my  operations  : The  tin  of  caU 
<intd  gives  a pictty  white  calx ; but  whatever 

nttenlion  I paid  to  take  off  the  red  furface  which  the 
violence  of  the  fire  occafiocied,  it  takes  always  a fhade 
of  grey  when  it  is  dil'.^trd.  Tin  calcined  by  nitre  ta 
/uftuA.  gives  a tarnithed  and  grofs  calx,  whi  h mul- 
tiplied wafhiogB  could  not  deprive  of  a ycllowilh  tint. 

•‘Having  precipitated,  by  mean*  of  crydalliTedvcgc- 
talde  alkili,  a difTolution  of  Englilh  tin,  which  had 
been  made  in  the  muriatic  acid,  .ifter  the  manner  of 
M Bayen  to  extract  the  arfenic,  I had  1 calx  of  the 
greateli  whitenefs,  fo  lij:ht  that  it  buoyed  up  to  the 
furfiicc  of  the  liquor,  and  fo  thin  that  the  greater  part 
of  it  paiTed  through  the  filter  j but  it  experiences  at 
the  fame  time  a kind  of  adherence  with  the  filta, 
whicli  makes  the  part  of  k retained  by  the  filter  in- 
capildc  of  being  pulverifed,  gummy,  half  tranfparent, 
and  even  a little  changed  into  yellow.  In  this  con- 
dition it  it  extinguilhed  when  diluted  ; it  is  necefTary, 
therefore,  to  moiften  it  in  boiling  water,  and  afterwards 
to  calcine  fiightly  ehc  fcdlment  after  it  has  had  fuffi- 
cient  time  to  fettle. 

“ I have  tried  the  calcination  by  means  of  moikare, 
in  employing  the  tin  of  the  purefi  raelac,  and  a re^i- 
fied  nitrous  acid,  according  to  the  method  of  Meyer. 
It  formed  a very  white  fparkling  calx,  which  re- 
mained in  the  filter  in  the  confiflrncy  nf  jelly.  ^ 
Meanwhile,  I obferved  that  it  was  alwaya  a little 
yellow  by  the  mixture  of  a portion  of  that  earth 
which  took,  in  the  operation,  the  colour  of  turbith^ 
fflinerd. 

very  fine  whke  calx  iseitra&cd  fromamimonyt 
calcined  by  nitre  in  fufion  ; but  the  earth  of  this  femi- 
metal  mull  be  placed  in  the  number  of  t!:ofe  which 
combine  too  eafily  with  the  phlogitlic  v.ipour.  The 
diaphoretic  antimony,  grinded  in  oil,  took  in  ten  mi- 
nutes Tn  my  phtogiHic  apparatus  a colour  fomewbat 
like  fulphur. 

“ The  property  ofbirmuth  to  give  a very  fine  white 
calx,  known  by  the  name  of  ma^ijiery,  or  white  fard, 
ia  gennally  known  ; it  ia  eafily  prepared,  fince  it  is 
only  ncccflary  to  diflToIve  the  liifmuth  In  nitrous  acid, 
and  to  precipiute  the  diffolution  by  pure  water  : it 
dilute.*  pcrfedly  with  oil  aii^  mucilages.  But  this  co- 
lour ought  to  be  rejcilcd,  as  the  molt  alten’de  by  the 
phlogiAic  vapour,  it  became  cn.mplctely  black  in  ten 
minutes  in  my  apparatus  ; ani  this  fad  is  alfo  proved 
from  what  happeua  to  women  who  ufe  thi*  colour, 
when  they  arc  expofed  to  the  vapours  uf  fulohur,  of 
garlic,  ur  of  any  putrid  fubttaacea. 

“ Zinc  furniihca  by  all  the  procefTei  of  calcination 
and  precipitation  a pretty  wliiic  culx,  when  it  is  pure 
and  fcpariicd  from  iron  ; otherwife  the  dilTulutinns  of 
the  vitriol  of  xtne  will  become  yellow  when  expofed  to 
the  air.  I have  precipitated  thofe  diiTolutlona  by 
lime-water,  by  caullic,  and  dfervefernt  alkalis;  lhave 
calcined  this  femi-mclal  alone  and  with  nitre  ; and  in 
all  thofe  operations  1 have  obtained  an  earthy  fub- 
fiance  of  different  degrees  of  whkcaefri,  which,  after 
it  was  dried  and  prepared,  mixed  readily  with  oil  and 
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fw^atiwi  inocilaf^  «ntho*it  lofin^  it*  coknir ; ind  whie^  rape- 
^ ^ ‘**^"*'  rimced  no  fcaftble  change  when  expofe<l  to  the  phlo- 

^ TSpOttT. 

“ Thefc  valuable  properties*  the  chief  ohjefl  of  mp 
re(enrrhe»»  engaged  me  to  multiply  my  eaprrimeotti 
to  detamine  at  oore  the  moft  economical  procefa,  and 
the  moft  advatrtageoua  and  infallible  preparation.—' 
Tbefe  attempta  have  convinced  me*  that  Uie  calcina> 
eioo  of  thfa  femi.metal  alone  in  a crucible*  pbced  bo* 
riaontaily  on  the  cnrneri  of  a reverbcratlDg  futnace* 
give!  the  pureft*  the  whiteft*  and  the  Icaft  reducible 
cahi ) and  that  to  make  ao  excelleot  colour,  it  it  fuffi* 
cient  to  feparate  the  parta  not  burned  with  water,  and 
grind  it  with  a little  of  the  earth  of  alom  or  chalk  to 
give  it  a body.  Zinc  precipitated  in  PiufTitn  alkali* 
even  in  diftilW  vinegar,  rrtaina  alwaya  a lhade  of  yet* 
low,  doea  not  unite  To  well  in  oil,  and  Cakca  a demi* 
tranfpaaent  confiftcoce  like  cheefe. 

**  White  atfenic  extinguilhet  much  left  in  diluting 
than  one  would  believe  from  ita  faline  nature  t it  pre- 
fervea  iti  colour  beft  in  gum-water  i and  it  ia  remark- 
able, tbat  inftead  of  turning  black  in  the  phtogiftic 
vmpoor,  it  takea  a very  diAinA  (hade  of  yellow,  ^^ia 
pcoperty  ia  fuAciently  fingular  and  conAant  to  fur- 
tiilh  a new  method  of  analyfing  arfenic,  fo  aa  to  know 
k.  And  thii  alteration  of  colour  makes  it  of  no  ufe 
in  painting,  although  ita  delcterioua  qualitiea  did  not 
forbid  the  pradice. 

**  The  (cmi  metal  known  by  the  name  of  mangonefe 
givea  alfo  a white  calx.  1 had  at  firft  great  hopes 
from  thia  colour,  a«,  contrary  to  all  thofe  extraded 
rrom  the  other  metala,  it  became  white  by  the  phlogi- 
i ftic  vaptnir.  There  remained,  therefore*  but  one  dif- 
ficulty to  overcome,  viz.  to  feparate  from  the  manga* 
oefe  the  portion  of  iron  which  it  u^Ily  contained,  and 
which  infallibly  makea  the  earth  a little  yellow.  To 
accomplilh  thia  in  the  cheapeft  manner*  I fubmitted 
the  black  ore  of  the  manganefe  to  a long  calcination* 
to  tender  its  iron  infolublc  t 1 afterwarda  applied  viae- 
to  it,  after  the  example  of  M.  de  la  Peyroufe ; and 
to  precipitating  the  dilfnluiioa  by  efFcrveftent  alkali* 
I cafUy  obtained  a pure  white  prcdpitatc.  But  I foon 
perceived  that  the  facility  with  which  a colouring 
|>ody  lofct  ita  phlotriAon,  ia  no  Icfa  an  inconvenkney 
than  that  of  attra&ing  it*  and  produdive  of  the  famo 
nUermtiona. 

The  white  of  manganefe  became  very  (bon  yellow 
when  expofed  to  the  air  | ai>d  thia  ia  not  to  be  alcribed 
to  tbc  iron  contained  in  it*  fince  aeither  the  galla  nor 
PrulGao  alkali  had  difeovered  any  of  it  in  the  dilTo- 
lutioffi.  Tbia  fubftance*  therefore,  can  be  of  no  ufe 
in  prodveing  a white  cr^ur  for  painting.*’ 

The  experiment  by  which  M.  de  Morveau  tried 
the  coioura  not  altcrxble  by  thepMogiftic  vapour,  wat 
performed  before  the  academy*  the  prince  of  Conde 
Dciog  prefident  **  I placed  (fvya  fw)  in  my  appa* 
ratua  piecca  of  cloth,  on  which  were  la^  tbc  white  of 
■calcareous  tartar  in  water*  different  prepaiutkma  of 
white  from  tin  and  xinc,  in  oil  and  water  { and  1 al- 
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lowed  them  to  continue  eipoTed  to  the  phlogrfKc  va-^opoetim 
pour  during  a fitting  of  the  academy:  if  they  wereP^  Celjot^ 
pot  akerid,  their  tnpcTiority  over  the  whites  in  nfc  ’ ’ , 

would  be  fuAcicntly  efUbli(Ked.  The  fitting  cotici- 
fined  for  near  an  hour ) and  the  bottle  having  been 
opened,  all  the  colours  commned  to  have  the  (kroe 
(hade  which  they  bad  beAwe.  1 can*  therefore,  re- 
commend to  painters  thofe  three  whites,  and  particu- 
larly tbat  of  xinc,  the  preparation  of  which  ia  expofed 
to  Ufa  variation,  the  (hade  more  lively  and  uniform* 
and  moreover  it  i«  fit  fbr  all  purpofea,  and  perhapa 
procured  at  lefa  expenee. 

**  i wiQ  a(Tert  farther,  that  it  may  be  proenred  in  fttf- 
ficient  quantities  to  fupplv  the  ploM  of  cerufe  in  every 
branch  of  the  art,  even  in  interior  boufe-psintiag:-* 

1 would  recommend  it,  left  with  the  view  of  adding 
new  fpieodor  to  this  kind  of  ornament,  than  for  the 
fefety  of  thofe  who  are  employed  ia  it,  and  perhaps 
for  the  fafety  of  thofe  who  inhabit  boufes  ornamented 
in  thia  nanoer. 

**  But  without  being  too  fisoguine*  altbo’  the  pro- 
ccfTct  in  the  ^brication  be  fiaplified  in  proportion  to 
the  demand,  aa  is  ufuafty  the  cafe,  yet  there  ia  rcafon 
to  apprehend,  that  the  low  price  of  cerufe  will  alsrays 
give  It  the  preference  in  houfe-pamting.  With  re- 
gard to  thole  who  apply  colours  to  nobler  purpofea, 
they  will  not  hefitate  to  employ  the  white  of  zinc,  t 
am  affured  tbat  four  fnoka  ia  paid  for  the  pound  of 
white  of  crema  { and  I believe  the  white  in  qurffion, 
prepared  in  the  manner  which  1 bave  pointed  out> 
might  he  fold  for  fix, 

**  M.  Courtora,  conne^ed  with  the  laboratory  of  > 

the  academy,  has  already  declared  that  it  ia  ufed  for 
houfe-paioiing ; lefa,  however,  in  regard  to  its  uoiher- 
abiiit;,  than  to  its  folubility  : and  this  can  be  the  more 
readily  btltevcd,  aa  the  flower  of  zinc  cut  era  into  many 
comp^tiona  of  the  apothecary.  The  fame  M.  Cour- 
tors  has  arrived  at  the  an  of  giving  more  body  to 
this  white*  which  the  painters  ieemed  to  defire*  and 
alfo  of  making  it  bear  a corepirifon  with  white  lead 
either  in  water  or  oil.  T^e  only  ftult  found  with  it* 
is  its  drying  Oowly  when  ufed  in  oil  i but  fome  expe- 
rimenta  which  T Imvc  made*  incline  me  to  believe  that 
thia  fault  may  be  eafily  remedied,  or  at  leaft  greatly 
corrected,  by  giving  it  more  body.  At  any  rate,  it 
may  be  rendered  ficcitive  at  pleafurc*  by  adding  a 
Kttic  vitriol  of  erne  or  copperas  (Kghtly  calcined. 

**  Painters  already  know  the  propertieaof  thia  fait, but  . 
perhapa  they  do  not  know  that  it  mixes  with  the  white 
of  xinc  better  than  with  any  other  colour  t the  reafpti 
ia,  they  bave  ckemicaDy  the  fame  bafe.  U ia  prepared 
by  purging  the  white  copperas  of  that  fmall  portion  of 
iron  which  would  render  it  yellow  1 and  tbia  is  eafily 
done  in  digefting  its  dflTolutioo*  even  when  cold*  on 
the  fiUnga  of  zinc. 

**  Tbc  mixture  of  this  fait  thtn  prepared  ia  made  on 
the  pallet,  without  producing  any  alteration,  and  a fmaU 
quantity  will  produce  a great  effeft.** 
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PAIR;  two  of  ■ fort,  i coupte. 

j^lRlNGt  the  uniting  or  joining  in  cooplei. 

Ine  io(lin£l  ef  painng  U beftowed  on  every  fpcciet 
of  aotmali  to  which  it  ia  aecelTary  for  rearing  their 
young  ; tod  on  no  other  fpecics.  All  wild  birds  pair  ; 
but  with  a remarkable  difference  between  fuch  as  place 
their  neffs  on  trees  and  fuch  as  place  them  on  the 
ground.  The  young  of  the  former,  being  hatched 
blind,  and  without  leathers,  require  the  nurfing  care 
of  both  parenti  till  they  able  to  fly*  The  male 
feeds  h!s  mate  on  the  neft,  and  cheers  her  with  a fong. 

As  fool  as  the  young  are  hatched,  finging  yields  to  a 
more  neceflary  occupation,  that  of  providing  food  for 
a nuinerouj  ifTue;  a talk  that  requires  both  parents. 

Eagles  and  other  birds  of  prey  build  on  trees,  or  on 
other  inacceiBblc  fpots.  They  not  only  pair,  but  con- 
tinue in  pairs  all  the  year  round ; and  me  iatne  pair 
procreates  year  after  year.  This  at  lead  is  the  cafe  of 
eagles : the  male  and  female  bunt  together,  unlefs  du- 
ring incubation,  at  which  time  the  female  is  fed  by  the 
male.  A greater  number  than  a fiogic  pair  are  never 
feen  in  company. 

Gregarious  birds  pair,  in  order  probably  to  prevent 
difeori  in  a focicty  confined  to  a narrow  fpace.  This 
is  the  cafe  particularly  of  pigeons  and  rooks.  The 
male  and  female  fit  on  the  eggs  alternately,  and  di- 
vide the  care  of  feeding  their  young. 

Partridges,  plovers,  pheafants,  fea-fowl,  groufe,  and 
other  kinds  that  place  their  nclls  on  the  ground,  have 
the  inftin^  of  pairing  j but  differ  from  fuck  as  build 
on  trees  10  the  following  particular,  that  after  the  fe* 
male  is  impregnated,  flie  completes  her  talk  without 
needing  any  help  from  the  male.  Retiring  from  him, 
ihe  choofes  a fafe  fpot  for  her  neft,  where  (he  can  iini 
plenty  of  worms  end  gr.ifi  feed  at  hand  ; and  her 
young,  as  foon  as  hatched,  take  foot,  and  feek  food 
for  ihemfclves.  The  only  remaining  duty  inoumhent 
on  the  dam  ii,  to  lead  them  to  proper  places  for  food, 
and  to  call  them  together  when  danger  impends.  Some 
males,  provoked  at  the  defertion  of  their  mates,  break 
the  eggs  if  they  ftumhle  on  them.  Eider  ducks  pair 
like  other  birds  that  place  their  nefls  on  the  ground  ; 
and  the  female  finifh?s  her  neft  with  down  plucked  from 
her  own  bread.  If  the  neft  be  deftroyed  for  the  down, 
which  is  remarkably  warm  and  claftic,  (he  rnnkes  ano- 
ther neft  as  befoic.  If  (he  is  robbed  a feeond  time, 

(he  makes  a third  neft  ; but  the  male  fnmifhcs  the 
down.  A lady  of  fpirit  obferved,  that  the  eider  duck 
may  give  a Ie(Ton  to  many  a married  woman,  who  it 
more  difpofed  to  pluck  her  hufband  than  berfelf.  The 
black  game  never  pair:  in  fpnng,  the  cock  on  an  emi- 
nence crows,  and  claps  bia  wings;  and  all  the  females 
within  hearing  inilantly  nrfort  to  him. 

Pairing  birds,  eicepting  thofe  of  prey,  flock  to- 
other in  February,  in  older  to  cboofe  their  mates. 

They  foon  difperfe;  and  are  not  feen  afterward  but  in 
pairs. 

Pairing  is  unknown  to  quadrupeds  that  feed  on 
grafs-  To  fuch  it  would  be  ufclcfs;  as  the  female 
gives  fuck  to  her  young  while  (he  herft-lf  is  feeding. 

If  M.  Buffbn  deferves  credit,  the  roe-deer  are  an  cjc- 
ception.  They  pair,  though  they  feed  on  graft,  and 
have  but  one  litter  in  a year. 

Beaft^of  prey,  fuch  as  lions,  tygera,  wolves,  pair 
not.  The  female  ii  left  to  ftiift  for  htifclf  and  for  her 
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young;  which  is  a laborious  tsfic,  and  often  Co  unfuc* 
cefsful  as  to  (horteo  the  life  of  many  of  them.  Pairing 
is  eiTcatial  to  birds  of  prey,  becat^e  incubation  leaves  ^ ' 

the  female  no  fufficient  time  to  hunt  for  food.  Pairing 
is  not  aecelTarf  to  boafts  of  prey,  becaufe  their  young 
can  bear  a long  fa  ft.  Add  another  rcafon,  that  they 
would  multiply  fo  faft  by  pairing,  as  to  prove  trouble* 
fome  neighbours  to  the  human  race. 

Among  animals  that  pair  not,  males  fight  defperate-  * 
ly  stout  a female.  Sucdi  a battle  among  homed  cattle 
is  finely  defcribed  by  Lucretius.  Nor  is  it  uoufual  for 
feven  or  eight  licmi  to  wage  bloodj  war  for  a fingle 
female. 

The  fame  reafon  that  makes  pairing  neceffary  fur 
gregarious  birds,  obtains  with  refped  to  gregarious 
quadrupeds  ; thofe  efpecially  who  ftore  up  fo^  for 
winter,  and  during  that  feafon  live  in  common.  Dif- 
cord  among  fuch  would  be  aitcudcd  with  worfe  confe- 
quencet  than  even  among  lions  and  bulls,  who  arc  not 
confined  to  one  place.  The  beavers,  with  refped  to 
pairing,  rcfemble  birds  that  place  tbcir  uefts  on  the 
ground.  As  foon  at  the  young  are  produced,  the 
males  abandon  their  dock  of  food  to  their  mates,  and 
live  at  large ; but  return  fiequently  to  vUit  them  while 
they  arc  luckling  their  young. 

Hedgehogs  pair  as  well  as  feveral  of  the  monkey- 
kind.  We  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  natural 
kiftory  of  thefe  animals ; but  it  would  appear  that  the 
young  require  the  nurfing  care  of  both  parents. 

Seals  have  a fingular  ceconoroy.  Polygamy  feemsto 
be  a law  of  nature  among  them,  as  a male  affbeiates 
withfcvcral  females.  The  fea-turtk  has  no  occafiou 
to  pair,  as  the  female  concludes  her  taik  by  laying  her 
eggs  in  the  fand.  The  young  are  batched  by  the  fun, 
and  immediately  crawl  to  the  fea. 

PAISLEY,  a town  of  Renfrewlhire,  in  Scotland, 
fituated  about  fix  miles  and  a half  veil  of  Glafgow, 
on  the  river  White-Cart,  over  which  there  are  two 
ftone-bridges  of  two  arches  each,  and  one  which  con- 
fifts  of  three  arches.  The  town  is  very  ancient ; but 
was  of  much  tefs  cMifequence  formerly  than  it  is  at 
prefent.  **  No  fatisfaflory  etymolo^  hai  hitherto  oc  Sb^i/Nai 
cuiTcd  of  the  name  Pa'tJUy.  The  following  has  been  sf 
fuggefted  by  a good  Gaelic  fcholar : * A ridge 
rocks  that  runs  acrofs  the  river,  and  forms  a beautiful^  * 
cafeade,  would,  prior  to  the  building  of  the  to.vn,  be 
undoubtedly  the  moft  ftrikiag  objed  that  (his  place 
would  prefent.  'I'he  brow  or  (ace  of  a rock  Is  in 
Gaelic  Pau  lkht,  A church  in  front  of  the  lock  would 
be  the  church  in  Paxi  lkht.  A church  did  ftand  here 
previous  to  1 1 6d  : it  is  named  in  the  foundation  char- 
ter Euljux  Paft/dt  Latinized,  in  the  reem’ds  of  the 
menaftcry,  Pttjlilum^  an  eafy  derivative  from  Pais^icht, 
in  all  probability  the  original  of  the  modern  Paijley' 

It  wai  ercdled  into  a bur^h  in  barouy  by  James  IV.  in 
the  year  1488,  at  that  time  probably  deriving  all  its 
importance  from  the  rich  monaflery  which  had  been 
eft-ibliftied  there  for  feveral  ages;  for  George  Schaw, 
who  was  then  abbot  of  that  monaflery,  obtained  this 
privilege  from  the  king.  Even  in  Mr  Crawford's  time, 
who  wrote  the  hiftory  of  the  (hire  of  Renfrew  near  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  it  feemi  to  have  been  but 
an  inconfi  icrabic  pUre  ; for  he  deferibes  it  as  cunftft- 
ing  only  of  one  principal  ftreet,  about  half  a mile  >n 
lengthy  wldi  feveral  lues  belonging  to  u \ whereas 
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Vdltf-  ROW  tlie  town,  with  itt  fuhurbsy  occupiei  fuch  an  ei*  doort»  thu  which  fcarcc  Mnj  thing  lighter  or  richer 
Ui  »f— ■'  tent  of  ground,  that  ftrantren  are  apt  to  confider  it  ai,  can  he  imagined«  - 

nest  to  E<iinburgh  and  Glaf^ow,  the  l^r^ed  and  moil  The  town  of  PaiHey  continued  a part  of  the  origt- 
populouk  town  in  Scotland  Ita  huildlo^a  of  late  yrnra  nal  or  abbry  parifh  of  PaiHry  tdl  the  year  175^  { whew 
have  been  i;rc«tly  improved  j its  llrecta  arc  well  paved;  the  imglilrstcs  and  council  having  piirch'^fed  the  right 
and  the  di^ereut  parts  of  the  town  and  futjurba,  where  of  pHtrunage  from  the  then  eari  sf  DiindonaKI,  a new 
the  river  imervenei«  are  conneifled  with  one  another  church  was  built,  and  the  town  was  crewed  into  a fc* 


by  three  hridgea  at  convenient  diftances.*’ 


parate  pariih.  This  is  called  the  La'i^h  Churchy  is  built 


The  affaira  of  the  community  are  managed  by  three  in  the  form  of  a Greek  crofa,  very  well  laid  out,  antf 
bniliea,  of  which  the  elded  is  commonly  in  the  com-  r.ipahle  of  <;ontain)ng  a great  r.uin!>erof  people.  Iia 
million  of  the  peace,  a treafurer,  a town-clerk,  and  17  1756  another  church  waa  built,  upon  a very  extended 

cnunfeliors,  who  are  annually  defied  upon  the  hrft  plan,  to  accommodate  ita  multiplied  inhabitants  ; in 
Monday  after  Michaelmas.  It  enjoya  all  the  powers  which,  though  it  is  one  of  the  largcft  in  Scotland,  yet 
necelTary  for  government  and  police,  without  any  of  the  moft  diftant  of  the  congregation  can  hear  a t<de- 
theburdena  to  which  royal  borougrhs  are  fubjeded.  The  rably  good  fpeaker  with  cafe  and  didindlnefs  ; and  m 
freedomof  theplace  is  conferredon  very  moderate  terma.  it  Handa  upon  the  highed  part  of  the  town,  it  was  af> 
The  rtvenues  of  the  town  are  not  great,  but  they  have  terwards  ornamented  with  a lofty  and  well-proporiloa- 
been  managed  to  the  hell  advantage.  The  rapid  incrcafe  cd  Cpire  vifible  at  a great  dillance.  This  is  crilcd  the 
of  the  place  has  not  been  attended  with  a proportional  High  Clturch,  nnd  it  a very  6ne  building  : it  ia  an  ob« 
increafe  of  revenue  ; therefore  fcveral  ncceHary  im-  long  fquare  of  82  feet  by  62  within  the  walla,  built  of 
provementa,  and  intended  public  buildings,  arc  not  yet  frec>flonc  well  fmoothed,  having  riiHic  corners  and  art 
carried  into  execution.  It  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  elegant  Hone  cornice  at  the  top.  In  the  condnidion 
the  carls  of  Abcrcom ; the  fird  of  whom  was  a young*  of  the  roof  (which  is  a pavilion  covered  with  Hate, 
er  Ton  of  the  Due  de  ChatelherauU.  The  Hnek-hooi  of  having  a platform  covered  with  lead  on  the  top),  there 
PaUUgy  frequertly  mentioned  in  Scottilh  hiftory,  was  is  fomclhing  very  curious,  and  it  is  admired  Ly  every 
a chronicle  of  tiie  public  affaira  and  remarkable  events,  perfon  of  talle.  In  1781,  the  number  of  the  inhabit 
kept  by  the  monks  who  refidcd  in  the  monallery.  It  tants  Aill  rapidly  increallng,  another  church,  called  the 
agreed  in  every  material  fafl  with  the  Scott-thronxcon  M'nJMe  Churchy  was  built,  not  quite  fo  large  as  the 
of  Fordun  ; and  is  by  many  thought  to  be  the  fame  former,  but  very  handlbmely  and  elegantly  finifhed  s 


performance. 

The  old  part  of  the  town  runt  from  call  to  wcH  upon 
the  foutb  flope  of  a ridge  of  hills,  from  which  there  is 
a 6ne  profpe^  of  the  city  of  Glafgow  and  the  adja- 
cent country  ; but  to  the  feuthward,  the  view  termi- 
nates in  a ridge  of  green  hills,  about  two  miles  didant. 
Including  the  late  builvlings  and  ftiburbs,  it  it  fully  a 
mile  long,  anj  nearly  aa  much  tn  breadth.  On  the 
eaA  Cdc  of  the  river  Cart,  Hand  the  abbey  and  new 
town.  This  new  town  was  feme  years  ago  feued  off 
by  the  earl  of  Abcrcom,  and  now  confiils  of  a num* 
ber  of  handfome  buildings.  The  Hreets  are  laid  off 
in  a regular  manner,  but  (rather  unfortunately  for  the 
conrenivney  and  elegance  of  f -me  of  the  houfes)  not 


and  in  the  following  year,  the  town  was  divided  and 
erected  into  three  icpar.'.te  parilhes,  exclufivc  of  the 
Abbey  parilh,  and  named  according  to  their  rerpcAire 
churches. 

'rhere  are  two  Urge  diffenting  congregations  in  the 
town  ; thofe  of  the  Antiburgher  perfiiaiton  and  the 
Relief.  Thefird  of  thefe  has  exitled  there  for  upwards 
of  30  years  ; the  other  is  of  a late  date.  There  is  be- 
fidcs  a fmaU  congregation  of  €amerootana. 

The  tawo'houfe  ia  a very  handfome  building  of  cut 
ftone,  with  a tall  fpirc  and  a clock.  The  flelh.market 
baa  a genteel  front  of  cut  Hone,  and  is  00c  of  the 
neatcll  and  moH  commo<Sous  of  the  kind  in  Britain. 
Butchers-meat,  butter,  cheefr,  hlh,  wool,  and  fcveral 


in  right  angles.  Here  the  earl  of  Abcrcom  has  built  other  articles,  are  fold  here  by  what  they  call  the 
at  his  own  expence  one  of  the  larged,  moH  commo-  tron-pouud,  of  22  Engbfh  ounces  and  an  h.ilf. 
dious,  and  mod  clegani  inns  in  Scotland.  In  the  vt-  The  poor-houfe  is  a large  building,  very  well  laid 
ciniiy  of  this  bis  lordihip  is  Ikcwife  to  build  fcveral  out ; and  Hands  oppodte  to  the  quay,  in  a hue  free 


convenient  and  necetTary  market  places.  A- little  way 
foiith  of  the  inn  Hands  thc'abVcy-churoh,  the  only  one 
which  Paifley  formerly  required.  This  church,  when 
entire,  has  been  a moil  noble  building,  and  confiHcd 
of  fcveral  diHind  and  feparate  places  of  worlhtp:  what 
now  rem  tinaof  thismagnihetot  Gothic  flruAure  is  not 
yet  unworthy  the  notice  of  the  curious  in  antiquities. 
Mr  Pennant  fays,  the  great  north  window  is  a noble 
min,  the  ar  :h  very  lofty,  the  middle  pillar  wonderfully 
light,  and  Hill  entire:  only  the  cbuncel  now  remains, 
which  is  divided  into  a middle  and  two  fide  iHcs,  all 
very  lofty  pillirs,  with  Gothic  arches  ; above  thefe  is 
another  range  of  pillars  iruich  larger,  l)cin;r  the  feg- 
snrnt  of  a circle,  and  above  a row  of  arched  niches  frooi 
end  to  end,  over  which  the  roof  ends  in  a (harp  point. 
The  outfide  of  the  building  is  decorated  with  a pro- 
fuBoa  of  ornaments,  erpecially  the  great  wcH  and  north 


air.  It  18  fupported  by  a fmall  tax  laid  upon  the  in- 
habitants quarterly. 

Clofe  by  the  Abbey  church  is  the  carl  of  Abercom’a 
buriabptace,  the  grcatcH  curiofity  in  Paifley.  It  is  a 
vaulted  Gothic  chapel,  witlinut  pulpit,  pew,  or  any 
other  ornament,  but  has  the  £ncH  echo  perhaps  in  the 
world.  When  the  end  door  (the  only  one  it  has)  it 
(hut,  the  noife  is  equal  to  a loud  and  not  very  diHant 
clap  of  thonder.  If  you  Hrike  a finale  note  of  muGc, 
you  hear  the  found  gradually  afeending,  with  a gpvat 
number  of  repetd-ons,  till  it  dirs  avmy  as  if  at  an  im- 
menfe  diftance,  and  all  the  while  diffuling  itfelf  tliro* 
the  circumambient  air.  Ifa  good  voice  fings,  or  a mu- 
Gcal  inHrument  is  well  played  upon,  the  effect  is  inex- 
prclGbly  agreeable.  The  deepeji^  as  well  as  the  moft 
acute  tonest  arc  diHlndlly  reverberated,  and  ihcfe  in  re- 
gular intexvals  oi  time.  When  a muGcal  inHrument 
‘ 4 0 2 is 
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U foon^cd,  it  b»  the  effc^  of  a number  of  lafirnment* 

• »'  ' of  a like  fi/e  and  kind  fdajtog  in  concert.  When  a 

number  of  dllTerent  Inflnimcma  in  unlfon  (bunrU  the 
fame  note,  a ;;ood  ear  it  able  to  diftim'uifh  the  variety 
of  found  produced  by  each.  A finf^le  mttrument  foiiod- 
iog  a particular  note,  and  tbeu  intlantly  its  fifth,  or 
any  other  concordant  note,  the  two  founds  can  he 
heard,  at  it  were,  running  into  and  uniting  with  each 
other  in  a manner  peculiarly  agreeable.  But  tbe  ef> 
fed  of  a variety  of  infiruoienti  pUying  in  concert  ia 
j}articu1arly  charming,  anj  muil  tacite  fneh  emotiuni 
an  the  foul  as  it  is  impolfiSle  to  dcfcribc.  In  this 
chapel  is  the  monument  of  Marjory  6tuce(A|;  (he 
w.^s  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  wife  of  Walter, 

freat  lie. ward  of  Scotland,  and  mother  of  Robert  II. 

n this  fame  chapel  were  interred  Elizabeth  Muir  and 
£uphetnia  Rofs,  both  conforta  to  Robert  Tl. 

A particular  account  of  the  abbey  of  PaiHcy  would 
fill  many  pages.  It  was  founded  as  a priory  for  monks 
•i  the  order  of  Clugoi  about  the  year  i i6o  by  Walter 
great  Iteward  of  Scotland.  It  was  alterwards  raifed 
to  the  rank  of  aa  abbacy  ; and  the  lands  belonging  to 
it  were  by  Robert  II.  eredled  into  a regality,  under 
the  jurifdidUon  of  the  abbot.  After  the  rei'ormatioo, 
the  abbacy  was  frculariaed  by  the  Pope  in  favour  of 
Liord  Claud  Hamilton,  third  Ion  of  the  Duke  of  Cha- 
tclherault,  in  reward  of  his  fieady  adherence  to  the 
ciufe  of  Queen  Mary;  and,  in  1588,  It  was  by  tke 
king  and  parliament  ereded  into  a temporal  lordfhip, 
and  Lord  Claud  waa  created  Lord  Paifiey.  The  re* 
^cauea  of  the  abbacy  were  very  confiderable : They 
confided  of  the  tythes  of  28  difiereot  panfhei,  with  the 
property  of  the  Lordfhips  of  Paificy,  of  Kilpatrick  in 
Duobartonlhire,  and  of  Monkton  in  Ayrfliire,  extend* 
ing  each  to  a hundred  merk  land;  and  the  forty  pound 
land  of  Glen  in  Lochwinnochi  with  the  lands  of 
Achtngown,  Grange,  dec.  and  a confiderable  deueb* 
ed  property  to  different  puts  of  the  kingdom.  All 
this  property,  with  the  patronage  of  the  fcveral 
churches,  fell  to  Lord  Cbud  Hamilton,  Uti  abbot  of 
Paifley.  It  continued  in  that  family  till  1653,  when 
his  grandfon  James  Earl  of  Abercoto  fold  the  lordlhip 
•f  Paifley  to  the  Earl  of  Angus,  who  next  year  fold  it 
to  William  Lord  Cochran,  Kilpatrick  to  Sir  John  Ha* 
miltoun  of  Orbifloim,  Monktoun  (o  Lord  Bargcnny, 
and  Glen  to  Lord  Semple  and  othcra.  Great  part  of 
the  lordlhip  of  Paifley  wm  at  different  tinr<cs  fold  off 
by  the  family  of  Dundonald  \ and  what  remained  of 
at  was  in  1764  rrputchafed  by  the  late  Eati  of  Aber-" 
earn.  The  fabric  of  tbe  abbey  owed  much  of  its  mag* 
nificence  to  Abbot  George  Schaw,  who  about  14H4 
enlarged  and  beautihed  the  building,  furrounding  the 
chur^,  the  precinfls  of  the  convent,  the  gardeoa,  and 


a froall  deer-park  with  a noble  wall  of  hewn  fi^t*ffone«  Psfivp 
The  abbey  wm  after  tbe  reformation  fucceffively  the  ' 
feat  of  tbe  Earls  of  Abercorn  and  Dundonald.  Tbe 
late  Earl  of  Dundonald  demolished  tbe  ancient  gate- 
way ; and,  hy  feutug  off  the  immediately  adjoining 
grounds  for  building,  entirely  changed  tbe  appear- 
ance of  the  place.  As  it  was  thus  rendered  totally 
un6t  for  a family  rrfidence,  it  has  Grice  that  lime  been 
let  out  into  frp^ratc  dwellings,  an-i  is  now  in  a very 
mean  and  aimoil  ruinous  ftate.  The  wall  flood  almoff 
entire  till  1781,  when  the  garden  being  feued  off  for 
bu'lding  upon  hy  the  late  Earl  of  Abercorn,  the  wall 
waa  fold  to  the  feuers,  and  the  ftoaes  of  it  employed 
in  their  houfes. 

'l*hc  vefiiges  of  the  Roman  camp  and  pr^torifmp 
at  the  well  end  of  the  town, -are  at  prefent  almoR 
annihilated.  It  was  fuppofed  to  be  vaulted  under* 

Death. 

Tbe  numl«r  of  inbabitaDta  in  the  town  of  Paiil^ 
amounted  in  1695  to  2200^  in  1755  4*9^^ 

in  178s,  it,ioo;  and  to  1792  tb^  were  13,800.  At 
prefent  the  number  of  tDoabiunu  in  tbe  town  and 
fuburbs  certainly  exceeds  20,000. 

Paifley  is  now  the  firft  manufadaring  town  in  Scot* 
land,  and  is  greatly  celebrated  on  account  of  feme  of 
its  branches.  The  manufaAoiy  of  filk  gauze,  in  this 
refpcA,  firft  claims  our  notice.  Tliis  braocK  is  brought 
here  to  the  utmoft  perfeflroD,  and  is  wrought  to  an 
amazing  variety  of  patterns.  It  has  been  computed, 
that  there  have  been  no  lefs  than  5000  weavers  em- 
ployed in  Paifley  and  In  the  country  adjacent ; and  tke 
number  of  winders,  warpers,  clippers,  aod  others  nc- 
ceffary  in  other  parts  of  the  filk-manufadlurc,  has  been 
likewife  computed  to  be  no  lefs  than  5000.  Each  loom 
will  produce  in  an  average  value  70I.  yearly)  the  whole 
will  then  be  350,000!. 

It  appears,  from  the  heft  calculation  that  could  be 
made,  that  in  the  year  17H4  the  manufaflures  of 
Paifley,  in  (ilk  gauze,  lawn  and  linen  gauze,  aod 
white  fewing  thread  (a),  amounted  to  the  value  of 
579,1851.  161.  6 d.  and  that  no  fewer  than  16,484. 
peifons  were  employed  in  carrying  them  on.  It  ia 
difficult  to  give  an  exad  account  of  the  ftate  of  its 
manufadures  at  prefent.  Tbe  filk  branch  has  evi« 
dently  declined,  but  the  muflin  has  fo  far  come  in  its 
room,  and  the  thread  manufadure  has  coofidcrably 
increafed*  There  is,  however,  reafon  to  conclude, 
that,  though  it  is  daily  advancing,  it  has  not  yet  re- 
covered its  former  greatnefs.  Befides  ihefe  principal 
roanofadures,  there  are  fome  others  carried  00  tbm 
of  too  much  importaoce  to  be  overlooked:  for  in- 
ftance,  confiderable  tan* works,  four  in  number,  two 
ftsap  and  candle  works,  a manu^duit  of  ribbons,  and 

another 


(a)  Her  ftory  is  fiogulsr : to  tbe  year  1317,  when  (he  was  with  ditld,  ffie  broke  her  neck  in  himtiog 
near  tlsis  place : the  Cwlarian  operation  wu  in^ntly  performed,  and  the  child  taken  out  alive  { but  the  ope- 
rator chancing  to  hurt  one  eye  with  bis  inftrument,  occafiooed  the  blemifh  that  p^ve  him  aflerwarda  tbe  epi- 
thet of  BUar-tyr ; and  the  monument  is  alto  ftyM  that  of  !^tu  Ehiabeth  Muir  died  before  iho 

necefljon  of  her  bulband  Robert. 

(a)  This  waa  introduced  into  this  town  about  60  or  70  years  ago.  A gentleman  io  thia  place  lately  idib 
covered  the  method  of  making  what  is  called  gla%td  whitt  tbrt^  to  aa  great  perfedion  aa  that  made  bp 
Mr  Lcland  and  Son,  The  value  of  tlus  braach  ia  computed  at  about  60,000  L annually. 


.Ill- 
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Mcr-  aootitcr  jiUc  or  tape.  I0  1719  die  ninaal  value 
■*  V of  all  the  manuf^urea  10  Paiilc/  of  every  fort  amouat* 
cd  to  66o,)8$l.  16a. 

In  the  v«no>oa  weaving  hranebes  there  were  employ^ 
cd  at  Wbiifnbday  179I1  in  the  fuburba  of  Paifley, 
1108  loooaa»  wbicb|  added  to  2494  employed  ia  the 
town,  pvea  3602  in  all.  But  it  ii  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  esteat  to  which  the  weavioj'  branchei  are 
carried  on  by  the  aianufa^arera  in  Paiilcyt  ia  not  to 
be  judged  of  from  the  number  of  looma  in  the  town 
and  fuburba.  Befidea  about  150  io  the  country  part 
of  the  parilh,  there  are  great  numbera  employed  by 
them  in  the  viUagca  of  NielUoim,  Bar.bead,  Beitb» 
Dairy,  KUwtaniog,  dec.  &c.  In  1744,  when  all  the 
buGoefi  uraa  confined  to  the  town  and  fuburba,  there 
were  867  loooii  at  worlt  *->The  tbread*makiag  in 
Abbey  pariih  em|dop  9 raiUs,  which,  added  to  128 
employed  in  PaiHey,  raakea  137  in  alL  The  number 
in  1744  waa  The  (pinning  of  cotton  waa  intro- 
duced into  Abbey  partlh  10  1 783.  The  principal  fi»t 
of  that  maoufadlory  ia  at  Johaftooo,  a neat  and  regu- 
Urly  bu  It  Village  about  three  mika  weft  from  Paifley, 
upon  the  eftatc  of  Mr  Houfton  of  Johnftoun.  Ulie 
ieuing  of  that  village  waa  begun  in  1 78a  t and  it  coo* 
taioed,  at  Whiilunday  1792,  293  familiei,  or  1434 
fouli.  'Ihere  are  five  compioiea  eftabliflied  in  it  for 
cotton  fpinning.  Two  of  tbefe  carry  on  their  princi- 
pal operationa  by  water-machinery.  In  the  two  milla 
employed  in  chein,  there  are  going  at  prefent  1 1,672 
• fpindlea  ; but,  when  the  whole  machinery  in  both  lhall 
be  completed,  there  will  be  22,572.  The  number  of 
perfona,  youngand  old,  at  prefent  employed  in  both 
mills  ia  660.  There  is  alfo  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Patfley  a calico  printing  work  and  a copperaa  work. 

Tlie  bleaching  bufinefi  in  the  Abbey  parilh  is  car- 
ried on  to  a very  coo(idetable  eatent.  There  are  10 
field#  for  whitening  inuflins  and  lawns,  and  about  at 
msny  for  thread,  almoft  wholly  employed  by  the  ma« 
oufacfturers  in  PaiHey.  About  300  perlona  are  at  work 
in  thia  branch  of  bufinefs,  of  whom  about  240  are  wo^ 
men,  who  are  hired  for  the  fcafon.  A foap  and  candle 
manufaAure  pays  about  200c- 1.  of  duty  ptr  4mmm  to 
government,  and  baa  in  fome  years  paid  upward#  of 
300c  1.  A black  and  hard  fosp  msnufaAure,  4500  L 
fer  amatm.  The  ftareh  manufadure  is  but  lately  efts- 
hliftied.  The  diftiUrry  bufineCi  is  to  be  mentioned 
under  thta  bead  : it  has  for  fome  time  psft  been 
carried  on  to  a great  extent,  and  the  fpirit  manufiiAured 
to  great  |>CTfe&on.  A conftdersble  quantity  of  it  if 
exported,  but  too  much  of  it  is  coitfumed  at  home. 

The  river  on  which  Psiftey  ftamia  runa  from  fouth 
to  north  \ and  falls  into  the  Clyde,  after  it  has  joined 
the  conflux  of  the  rims  Grief  and  BUck.Cart  at  loch- 
* inoau  bridge,  about  three  miles  below  the  to%im.  At 
fpring. tides,  veflcla  of  40  tons  burden  come  up  to  the 
quay.  Tbe  communication  by  water  is  of  great  im* 
portanre  to  tbe  inhabitants : for  in  this  wsy  they  are 
frcqnently  ferved  with  fifti  of  diftereot  kinJs,  and  lao 
{end  their  goods  and  inaDofjdures  to  Port-Glafgow 
and  Greenock,  and  to  CLifgow  likewife  ; and  now, 
by  mciiDs  of  the  great  canal,  they  have  alfo  a communi- 
cation  with  the  frith  of  Forth. 

The  air  here  ia  mold  ; a ncctflary  confrquence  of 
the  prevailing  fouth'weft  winds,  which,  coming  loaded 
with  vapour  from  the  AtUaiic,  produce  frequent  and 


heavy  raiot.  The  effects  of  ibii  moxft  at»of(ftiere 
appear  io  rbrumatiffne,  quinkys,  pneumonic  ailments, 
and  all  the  tribe  of  inflammatory  difordera.  4 — 

the  whole,  however,  neither  the  town  nor  country 
adjacent  can  be  (aid  to  he  unhealthy.  Contagions, 
indeed,  at  timet  viHt  thia  as  other  places,  which 
mo  their  ufual  courfe  as  epidemics ; but  none  are 
rememhered  of  any  uncommon  violence  except  a pteu- 
rify  io  fummer  1771,  and  which,  contrary  ta  the 
received  opinion,  was  truly  epidemic.  I'here  are  no 
diforders  that  can  be  laid  to  be  endemic,  unlefs  fero- 
fula  is  to  be  excepted,  which  is  ftill  but  too  common. 

This  has  been  aferibed  to  the  water  ufed  by  the  inha- 
bitiDti  in  Paifley : It  more  prohabiy  proceC'ied  from, 
it  certainly  was  greatly  aggravated  by,  poor  IK'ing,  and 
by  the  damp  fhopa  which  were  oc'.  cfT^iry  for  tl.e  linen 
manufaAure  ; for  fince  ftlk  weaving  I ccanae  tbe  gene- 
ral employment,  and  imrcdfc  of  trade  hu  introduced 
better  living,  thia  dtfor^cr  is  Icfs  Frequent.  From  the 
fame  caufes  probably  it  is  that  fwclled  and  fore  legv, 
once  extremely  commuo  here,  are  now  but  rarely  met 
with.  Dyfentery  ragei  with  great  violence  io  1765^ 
fince  that  time  it  has  been  Icarcely  complained  of.. 
Ntnrous  fevers  at  times  appear;  but  they  are  neither 
very  geaeral  oer  uncommonly  fatal.  It  is  to  be  ap- 
prehe^ed,  that  the  confinement  and  (edrntary  pofturc 
of  tbe  weaver,  and  the  laborious  life  of  the  bleacher, 
are  frequent  etufes  of  confumptive  complaints.  Inter- 
mittenu,  which,  from  (be  damp  aif)  and  adjoining 
mofs,  might  be  expelled  to  be  common,  are  not  lo 
much  at  known.  W.  Long.  4.  20.  N.  Lat.  55.  52. 

PAIX,  a town  of  America,  in  the  iftand  of  rlif- 
paniola,  and  on  the  north  cuall.  It  was  built  by  the 
French,  to  whom  it  is  fubje^,  and  has  a pretty  good 
harbour.  W.  Long.  72.  55.  N.  Lat.  19.  58. 

FAITA,  a fea-port  of  America,  in  Peru,  and  in 
the  audience  of  Quito.  The  town  confifts  of  about  2CO- 
houfes  but  one  ftory  high  ; and  the  walls  are  made  of 
fplii  cane  and  mud,  and  the  roofs  only  a covering  of 
leaves.  Tbe  only  defence  of  Paita  ia  a fort  without  ei  - 
ther  ditch  or  out-work  ; but  is  furrounded  by  a brick 
wall  of  little  or  no  ftrength,  on  v^ich  are  mounted 
eight  pieces  of  cannon.  It  has  frequently  been  plun- 
dered by  the  buccaneers;  and  Commodore  Anfon  got 
pofleffion  of  its  fort  in  1741,  and  took  and  burnt  the 
town  becaufe  tbe  governor  refulcd  to  ranfom  It.  W. 

Long.  8t.  IQ.  S.  Lat.  6.  12. 

PALACE,  PsLATiUM,  a name  generally  given  to 
the  dwelling-buufes  of  kings,  princes,  and  ocher  great 
perfonagea;  and  taking  different  epithets,  according  to 
(he  quahcy  of  the  inhabitants,  as  imprriat  palace,  royel 
palace,  palace,  cardiaai  palace,  dutol  palace,. 

€fif(opoi  palace,  ftc. 

It  is  cuftomary  in  China  to  build  palaces  in  honour  of 
great  aoceftors.  Hu  pi-  lay,  of  the  Mogul  empire,  in  the 
year  1 263,  built  one  for  bit  auceftors ; and  he  is  the 
firft  who  borrowed  this  Chinefe  cuftom.  Amongft  the 
worksofthe  ancient  Egyptians,  we  have  an  account,  ia 
the  Ancient  Univerkl  Hiftotj,  of  a mqft  magnificenc 
palace  in  the  Upper  Egypt,  not  far  from  Afwan,  the 
ancient  Sycue  ; the  ruins  whereof  are  enough  to 
ftrike  a fpcAator  with  aflonifhment.  It  is  as  large  as-  - 
a littie  city,  haviug  four  avenues  of  culuxns,  lejding 
to  as  many  poiticoei.  At  each  gate,  between  t«o  pil- 
Uia  of  porphyry,  ftaod  two  ginntic  figures  of  fine 
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btick  nuirble»  armed  with  mace#.  The  airenuet  confift 
of  columoi  fet  three  and  three  to^^ther,  in  a trianglci 
on  one  pedcAal : on  the  chapiter  of  each  triangle  ia 

E laced  a fphinx  and  a tomb  alternately.  Every  co- 
Jinn-i*  70  feet  high,  all  of  one  ftone.  There  arc  in 
all  the  four  ivcnuca  about  9000  or  6000  of  thefe  co> 
lumna,  a great  many  of  which  are  fallen  down. 

The  hril  hall  of  thia  palace  is  adorned  with  piecea 
of  hiftor)',  which  feem  ai  frefh  at  if  the  painting  had 
cot  been  long  finifhed.  In  fome  placet  they  have  re* 
prefented  the  hunting  of  antclopet ; in  othm.  frnftt, 
and  a great  many  young  children  playing  with  all 
kindt  of  animali.  From  thence  you  go  into  other 
apartments,  incrufted  with  marble,  the  roof  being 
fupported  with  pillars  of  porphyry  and  black  marble. 
Notwilhftanding  the  vaA  quantity  of  rubbilh,  Our  au* 
ther  made  thift  to  get  up  to  the  top  of  this  buildingi 
from  whence  he  had  a pmfpe^  of  the  mint  of  the 
greateft  city  that  ever  had  been,  at  he  thought,  in  the 
world.  He  fuppofers  it  might  be  the  ancient  Tbebcat 
but  that  city  ilo^  much  lower. 

PAlAC*‘Court.  See  MARSHAtSIA. 

PALjEMON,  or  MsLiciara.  Sec  MettcaaTA. 
pALiCMON  (Q^Rhemroius),  a famous  grammarian 
«f  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Ti^tiat.  He  wai  bom  of 
a Have  at  Vienza.  We  are  told  he  was  6rll  brought 
up  in  the  buTioefs  of  a weaver:  but  attending  hit 
naAcr's  Ton  to  fchool,  he  ufed  this  opportunity  to 
procure  knowledge  ; and  acquired  fo  much  (kill  in  the 
<‘ommoo  learning,  that  be  obtained  his  freedom,  and 
became  a teacher  or  preceptor  at  Rome.  His  claim 
to  learning  cannot  he  queltioncd,  fince  he  u recorded 
as  a fehoUr  even  by  Juvenal : 

^idx  gremto  EncelaS  doS'upic  Pal^omu 

grammatUut  rrurnit  lalorf  Sat.  7, 

He  bad  alfo  an  eaccllent  memoryt  a ready  elocution, 
and  could  make  verfes  extempore.  On  account  of 
ibefe  qualities,  notwithAaodit.g  his  debauched  courfe 
of  life,  which  was  fuch  that  nobody  was  more  unwor* 
thy  to  have  the  preceptorflup  of  youth,  he  held  the 
firll  rank  ameng  tbofe  of  his  profeihon.  But  his  ar. 
rogance  furpalTed  his  merit:  he  had  the  conAdcnce  to 
affert,  that  learning  was  bom  when  he  was  bom,  and 
would  die  when  he  died  ; aad  that  Virgil  had  infrrted 
his  Clime  in  his  Eclogues  hy  a certain  prophetic  fpirit: 
for  that  he,  Pala^mun,  would  infallibly  become  one 
day  foie  judge  and  arbiter  of  all  poetry.  He  wai  cz* 
ccflively  prodigal  for  the  gratification  of  his  voluptu. 
ous  humour  ; infotnuch  that  neither  the  immenfe  lumt 
be  gained  by  teacliin)2f,  nor  the  great  profit  he  made 
both  by  cultivating  his  lands  and  in  the  w^y  of  tralBc, 
proved  I fufficient  fund  to  fupport  his  extravagancies. 
We  have  only  feme  i^agmcntt  of  bis  works. 

PALjEOLOGUS  (Mi;hael\  a very  able  man  who 
was  governor  of  Afia  under  the  emperor  Theodorua 
Lnfearis ; and  who,  by  various  Arstaeemi  and  crueltiet, 
procured  the  empiie  for  himfclf  and  his  poAerity.  Sec 
CoMSTAXTiNorLC,  fiom  145  to  the  end  of  tkit  ar* 
tide 

PAL^PAPHOS  (Strabo,  Virgil,  Pliny),  a town 
of  Cyprus,  where  Aood  a temple  of  Venus;  and  an  ad* 
joioing  town  railed  Nea  Pnpbo$;  where  St  Paul  Aruck 
Elymas  blind)  and  convmed  the  proconful  Sergius 
Pnulua. 


PalwAra. 
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PALAESTRA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a public  build* 
ing  where  the  youth  ezerdfed  themfclvci  in  wreAIing,  ~ ^ 

ruooiofr,  playing  at  quoits,  &c.  To  prevent  the  com* 
bitants  from  hurting  thcmfelves  by  faUing,  the  bottom 
of  the  palrAra  wta  covtrei  with  doA  or  gravel  Some 
wdi  have  the  palzAra  to  be  only  a part  of  the  gymoa* 
fium.  Many  authors  imagine  that  the  palcAra  was  of 
two  kinds ; the  one  far  the  excrcife  of  the  body,  the 
other  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind : but  the  dcri* 
vation  of  the  word  feemi  to  confine  it  to  bodily  excr* 
cife.  ' 

We  have  this  account  of  the  paVArw  m Barthelcmi’a 
Anacharfia  * : **  They  are  nearly  of  the  fame  form  * Vol*  S. 
with  the  gymnalia.  We  vifited  the  apartments  appro- 
priated to  all  the  fpeciea  of  baths ; thofe  where  the 
wreAlers  leave  their  clothes,  where  they  rub  their 
bodies  with  oil  to  render  their  limbs  fupple,  and  where 
they  roll  themfelves  in  the  fand  in  order  to  give  their 
antagonifts  a hold. 

**  WreAIing,  leaping,  tennis,  and  all  the  exercifet 
•f  the  lyceam,  were  here  repeated  before  us  with 
greater  varieties,  and  with  more  Arength  and  OcIU  on 
the  part  of  the  performers.  Among  the  diAereot 
groups  before  us,  we  diAinguiOied  men  of  the  moft 
perfe^  beautg,  and  worthy  of  ferving  as  models  for 
artiAs ; fome  with  vigorous  and  boldly  marked  out- 
lines, as  Hercules  ia  reprefented ; and  others  of  a 
more  Him  and  elegant  ibspe,  as  Achillea  ia  defcn'bed. 

The  former,  devoting  themfelves  to  wreAIing  and 
boxing,  had  no  objeA  but  to  incrcafc  their  bodily 
Arength  ; the  Latter,  educated  to  Icfs  violent  exercifes, 
fuch  aa  running,  leaping,  &c.  confined  therofclvea  to 
acquirements  of  agility. 

“ Their  regimen  ia  fuited  to  the  different  excrclfct 
for  which  they  are  defigned.  Some  of  them  abAaio 
from  women  and  wine;  others  lead  a very  abAemioua 
life ; but  thofe  who  make  laborious  ezei^'ons  Aand 
in  need  of  a great  quantity  of  fiibAantial  fo<.>d,  fuch 
as  roaAed  beef  and  pork,  to  rcAore  their  Arength. 

If  they  require  only  two  mine  a*day,  with  bread  in 
proportion,  they  give  a very  favourable  idea  of  their 
temperance.  But  feveral  are  mentioned  who  have 
made  a terrible  confumption  of  provifiona.  Thea- 
genes  of  Thafus,  for  inAince,  is  faid  to  hav<  eaten 
a whole  ox  in  a day.  The  fame  exploit  is  attributed 
to  Milo  of  Crotona,  whofe.ufual  quantity  of  food  for 
a day  was  twenty  mine  of  meat,  as  many  of  bread,  and 
three  congii  of  wine.  It  is  faid  llkewife,  that  AAy« 
tSamas  of  Miletus,  when  at  the  table  of  Arioharzanea 
the  Peifian  fatrap,  devoured  alone  the  fupprr  prepared 
for  nine  gueAs.  Thefe  Aorics,  no  doubt  exaggeiatcd, 
prove  at  IcaA  the  idea  generally  entertained  of  the  vo- 
racity of  this  clafi  of  wrcAlers.  When  they  are  able 
to  gratify  it  without  danger,  they  acquire  extraordi- 
nary Arength  : their  Aatnre  becomes  fometimet  gigan- 
tic; and  their  adverfsriea,  Aruck  with  terror,  either 
dedioe  entering  the  liAa,  or  fmk  under  the  weight  of' 
their  enormous  l>odies. 

” 'Hiey  are  fo  oppreffed  hy  cxcefs  of  nutriment  aa 
to  be  obliged  to  pafs  part  of  their  lives  in  a profoimd 
and  foon  become  fo  extremely  corpulent  at  to 
be  no  longer  known  to  be  the  fame  perfons  : this  ia 
fucceeded  by  diforders  which  render  them  ai  wretched 
as  they  have  always  been  unfcrviccable  to  their  cuun- 
lor  it  cannot  be  denied  that  wreAIing,  boxing^ 
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tnd  »H  tboTe  contbatt  difpated  with  fo  much  fury  and 
obftiiucy  in  the  public  fokoaoitiea,  are  no  longer  an7 
il  thing  t>ut  oftentatioua  eahibition»»  (ince  ta^ici  hape 
. been  brought  to  pcrfedlon.  l^gypt  ai  no  time  adopted 

then*  u they  give  only  a temporary  ftrength.  Lace> 
dsemon  baa  correAed  their  inconveniencea  by  the  wif- 
dom  of  her  uidiuitiona.  In  the  other  ftatea  of  Greece 
neo  have  difc-ovcred,  that,  by  fub^eding  their  children 
to  tbeoiy  they  incur  the  rifle  of  injuring  their  (hape  and 
preventing  their  growth  ; and  that,  in  a more  advan* 
ced  age,  profefled  wrelUera  never  make  good  fuMiera* 
hecaufe  they  are  unable  to  fupport  hunger*  thirll, 
watching*  the  fmallell  wants*  or  the  mod  uiflingdevU 
ttioir  from  their  ufual  babita.”  See  Psktathlum 
and  Pamcaatium. 

PALj^:STROPHYLAX,  was  the  direaor  of  the 
palrAra,  and  the  eiercifcs  performed  there. 

PALAMBOANG*  or  Palamiano,  a town  of 
Alia*  in  the  Bait  Indies*  and  in  the  ifland  of  Java* 
capital  of  a kingdcMn } l^ted  at  the  eait  end  of  the 
ifljod,  on  the  llraits  of  Bally*  and  feparated  from  the 
illand  of  Bally  by  a narrow  channel.  £.  Long.  1 15. 
10.  S.  Lat.  7.  10. 

PALAMEDEA*  in  ornithology,  a genua  belong* 
ing  to  the  order  of  grallae.  The  charaAcr  of  thia  ge* 
nusy  according  to  Latham,  ii,  the  bill  bends  down  at 
the  point,  with  a born,  or  with  a tuft  of  feathers  erc^l 
near  the  b^fc  of  it ; the  noftrils  are  oval ; the  lues  are 
divided  almod  to  their  origin,  with  a fmsU  membrane 
between  the  bottoms  of  each. 

There  are  two  fpecies  of  it  ( the  flrd  of  which  is  the 
palamcdca  cornuta,  or  homed  fcreamcr.  It  is  about 
the  iize  of  a tuikcy  i in  length  about  three  feet  four 
CUk^iV  •‘'ches.  The  bill  is  two  inches  and  a quarter  long,  and 
black } the  upper  mandible  is  a little  gibbous  at  the  bafe* 
tlic  under  fliuts  beneath  it*  as  in  the  gallinaceous  tribes 
the  noHrilf  arc  oval  and  pervious,  ai  d placed  near  the 
ZaCm'/  middle  of  the  bill.  From  the  crown  of  the  head 
fprirgi  a flenderhorn  of  more  than  three  inches  in 
^ length,  and  pointed  at  the  end  ; the  irldcs  are  the  co- 
‘ lour  of  gold  : the  pluma^'e  on  the  head*  neck,  and  up- 

per part  of  the  body,  is  bbek,  margined  with  grey  on 
the  firfl,  and  downy;  fomc  of  the  feathers  round  the 
neck  are  ItkewiCr  edged  with  the  fame : the  under 
parts  of  the  wings  arc  pale  rufous,  appealing  on  the 
Ihouldera  and  edges  of  them  when  doled  : at  the  hend 
4)f  the  w ing  are  two  ftroog,  Ih.irp,  homy,  yellow  fpurs, 
one  above  another,  the  uppermoA  an  inch  and  a half 
ill  length  : the  belly*  thighs*  and  vent  arc  white:  the 
tail  is  eight  Inches  and  a half  long*  and  black  t the 
kgs  are  ftout  and  dufley  : the  fore  claws  are  moderate- 
ly bent  i the  bind  one  is  nearly  (Irai^bt*  not  unhke 
that  of  a lark,  and  it  about  an  inch  long.-^'l'bc  female, 
we  arc  told,  is  very  like  the  male. 

It  is  remarked,  that  they  arc  always  met  with  in 
pairs  j and  if  one  dPes*  the  other  mourns  to  death  for 


thelofs.  They  frequent  pbcea  near  the  water;  make  PsTamede% 
a large  neil  of  mud,  in  the  fhape  of  an  own,  upon  the^*^*"**^^**; 
ground  (a)  ; and  lay  two  eg«,  the  lizc  of  thofe  of  a “ ’ 

goofe.  The  yoong  are  brought  up  in  the  neft  till  able 
to  fhift  for  themfcivrt.  They  have  but  one  neft  in  a 
year,  which  is  in  January  or  February,  except  the 
firft  eggs  are  taken  away*  when  they  make  a fccond 
in  April  or  May.  The  young  birds  arc  frequently 
eaten  by  the  nativet*  though  the  colour  of  the  flcfli  it 
very  dark;  that  of  the  old  ones  is  tough  and  iU  tafied. 

By  fome  authors  this  fpccict  is  faid  to  feed  on  crabs 
and  birds,  fuch  aa  pigeons,  poultry,  and  even  to  attack 
fheep  and  goats;  but  this  is  denied  by  others,  who 
fay  that  its  principal  food  is  reptiks.  In  the  flomsch 
of  one  which  M.  Bajon  differed,  there  were  only 
found  hertia  and  feeds  of  plants  ; however,  be  adds* 
that  the  bird  has  no  gizzard.  The  cornuta  ia  a rare 
fpecies.  It  is  fouad  in  certain  diArkti  in  Cayenne* 

Guiana,  Suiinam,  and  other  parts  of  South  Arocrica* 
chiefly  in  the  marlhes  and  wet  favannas,  and  for  the  moft 
part  near  the  fez.  Thcfc  fhould  feem  to  be  the  birds 
mentioned  by  LUos(a),  which  are  calkd  by  the  inha- 
bitints  of  Q^ito  iLJpenadortts  or  *'  awakmers,'’  frora 
their  giving  notice  to  others  of  the  approach  of  dan- 
ger { as  on  beariHg  the  lesll  nalfe*  or  feeing  any  one* . 
though  at  a great  diftince,  they  rife  from  the  ground, 
and  make  a loud  chattering  like  a magpie*  continuingr 
the  noife,  and  hovering  over  the  ob^£i  which  caufed 
the  alarm,  whereby  the  reft  of  tlie  birds,  taking  the 
hint,  are  able  (o  lime  to  efcape  the  impendiog  danger. 

1 his  fcreamtng  noife,  which  fame  authors  relate  as  be- 
ing czccollngly  loud  and  terrible(c},  has  occalloned 
Mr  Pennant  10  give  the  genus  the  name  annexed  to  it. 

In  Dr  Hunter’s  mufeum  there  is  a fine  fpecimen  of  this  ■ 
bird,  brought  from  Cayenne. 

The  fccond  fpccicD  of  palamedea  is  the  criAata*  ar 
crefled  fcreamcr.  This  bird  it  about  the  £te  of  an. 
heron  : the  bill  U fliort,  bent  like  that  of  a bird  of 
prey*  and  of  a yeUowifh  brown  : the  irides  are  gold- 
coloured  : on  the  forehead*  jufl  above  the  bill*  is  a 
tuft  of  black  feathers,  variegated  with  alh  colour;  the 
head,  neck,  and  body,  arc  grey,  mixed  with  rufeua 
and  brown,  rootl  inclining  to  the  laft  on  the  wings  and 
tail : the  wings  are  not  furnilhcd  with  fpuri : the  legs 
pretty  long,  of  a dull  yellow  ; claws  brown  ; the  hind 
toe  piaced  high  up,  fo  as  not  to  touch  the  ground  ia 
walking. 

This  bird  Inhabits  Brafil.  Ltnnxus  makes  it  to 
bcloog  to  the  fcreamcr  genus,  perhaps  from  its  cry  ; . 
for  it  is  faid  to  be  heard  st  a grrat  diiUncc,  «md  is  not 
unlike  that  of  a hen  turkey.  None  of  our  later 
writers  feem  to  have  feen  it,  all  of  them  relying  on 
Muegmve  both  for  defeription  and  figure.  It  is  faid 
to  feed  on  the  fame  food  as  the  heron  tribe : the  flclh 
is  good,  and  the.)  ird  by  fome  kept  tame. 

FALAMEDES,  a Greek  chief*  foa  of  Kauplius 

king 


(a)  Authors  differ.  Bajon  fays,  that  it  makes  the  neft  1 oth  m thickets*  at  fomc  diftance  from  the  ground, 
and  often  among  the  rufhes.  Fermin  tells  us*  that  it  builds  on  high  trees.  Sec  Mtm.fur  Caj.  and  D(fcr» 
j'ur.0. 

(a)  Voy.  vohii.  p.  243  — Ulloa  makes  their  fize  no  bigger  than  that  of  \ cock.  He  fays,  that. the  bead 
is  adorned  with  a tuft  of  feathers.  Perhaps  be  may  mean  the  next  fpccics. 

(c)  TtrriLiU  vocc  Llatrui. 
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liin^  of  Eohsa,  by  Ckmene.  Me  wn  fent  by  the 
« j’  Grecim  princes  who  wrrc  going  to  the  Trojin  wir, 
in  order  to  bring  UlyiTei  to  the  camp,  who,  to  troid 
the  expedition,  pret^ided  inCinity  ; and  the  better  to 
cany  on  the  impofition,  he  often  hainefTed  different 
animals  to  a plough,  and  Towed  fait  inffead  of  bailey* 
Pslamedes  foon  dtfcerered  the  cheat.  He  knew  that 
regret  to  part  with  Penelope,  whom  Ulyffct  had  lately 
narried,  waa  bit  only  reafon  for  pretending  infanhy  t 
and  todemonffrate  this,  Palamedestook  Telemacbus,  of 
whom  Penelope  had  lately  been  delivered,  and  put  him 
before  hii  fatber^a  plough.  UlyfTca  turned  the  plough 
m different  way,  not  to  hurt  his  child.  He  was  there* 
fore  i^iged  to  attend  the  Greek  princes  to  the  war ; 
but  an  immortal  enmity  cook  place  between  Ulyffes 
nnd  Palamedes.  The  king  of  Ithaca  detennined  to 
take  every  opportunity  to  diftrefs  him  ; and  when  all 
bis  expedations  were  frtiffmced,  he  was  mean  enough 
to  bribe  one  of  hia  fenrants,  and  to  make  him  dig  a 
* hide  in  his  mafters  tent,  and  there  conceal  a large  lum 
of  money.  After  thia  Ulyffes  forged  a letter  in 
Phrygian  charad^era,  as  from  Priam  to  Palamedes. 
In  the  letter  the  Trojan  king  feemed  to  beg  Pala* 
snedes  to  deliver  into  his  hands  the  Grecian  *^^7* 
according  to  the  condhiona  which  had  been  previoufly 
agreed  upon  when  be  rcceired  the  money.  This 
forged  letter  waa  earned,  by  means  of  Ulyffes,  before 
the  princes  of  the  Grecian  army.  Palamedes  waa 
Summoned,  and  made  the  moff  folema  protedations  of 
innoceiice,  but  in  vain.  The  money  that  waa  dif- 
covered  in  his  tent  fereed  to  corroboiate  the  accufa- 
tion  ; and  be  was  ihercfore  found  gutlcy  by  the  wh^e 
-army,  and  ftoned  to  death.  Hou»er  is  iilent  about 
the  unfortunate  fate  of  Palamedes  { and  Paulanias 
mentions,  that  it  had  been  reported  by  fome  that 
Ulyffes  and  Diomedes  had  drowned  him  in  the  fea  as 
he  was  fiftiing  on  the  coaft.  PhUoftratus,  who  men- 
tions the  tragical  ftorr  as  above  related,  adds,  that 
Achilles  and  Ajac  buried  hii  body  with  great 
pomp  on  the  fea-(hore  t and  that  they  railed  upon  it 
a (mail  chapel,  where  facrificca  were  regularly  offered 
hy  the  iohabitanu  of  Troas.  Palamedea  was  a man 
of  learning  as  well  ai  a foldter ; and  according  to  fome 
he  completed  the  alphabet  of  Cadmus  by  the  addition 
of  the  four  letters  ••  x*  u during  the  Trojan  war. 
To  him  alfo  it  attributed  the  invention  of  dice  and 
backgammon  ; and  it  is  faid  that  be  was  the  6rft  who 
regularly  ranged  an  army  in  a line  of  battle,  and  who 
pUced  fcntiorls  round  the  camp,  and  excited  their  ei* 
gilance  and  attetitino  by  gmng  them  a watchword. 

PALARIA,  among  the  Romans,  akindofexercile 
performed  at  a ftake  by  the  foldiera.  The  ftake  being 
foced  in  the  ground,  and  6x  feet  high  above  it,  the 
young  undifciplined  foldiers  sdaanctd  againff  k.  armed 
with  a hurdle  and  cudgel,  inffcad  of*a  (word  and  Ihield, 
and  went  through  all  the  rules  of  attack  and  defence, 
at  if  squally  engaged  with  an  adverfary.  Sometimet 
they  ftood  at  a diffance,  and  attacked  with  miillve  wea- 
pons ; at  the  fame  time  uffog  all  the  rcquiiite  motions 
for  d^endiog  themfeWes,  and  warding  off  what  might 
be  thrown  againft  them. 

PALATE,  in  anatomy,  the  fleih  that  compofoa  the 
roof,  or  the  apper  and  inner  part,  of  the  mouth. 

The  palate  has  miKh  the  Came  ftiuflure  with  the 
gums ) but  it  baa  alfo  a great  cumber  of  glaodi,  difoo- 
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vered  To  early  as  the  time  of  Fallopius:  thefe  tte  prin*  Palatinwi. 
cipally  fituated  in  the  hinder  pirt  near  the  uvula,  where  v " * 
it  is  pendulous,  in  the  mtnnerof  a curtain,  which  part 
if  called  the  xtr/tm,  or  cUuJlmm^  of  the  palate.  The 
glands  fftuated  particularly  in  this  part,  fecrete  a mu* 
cous  fluid,  ferving  to  lubricate  the  mouth  and  throat, 
and  to  facilitate  deglutition:  they  have  a great  num* 
ber  of  apertures  there  for  the  difohiwge  of  tms  humour 
into  the  mouth. 

The  great  ufes  of  this  merabnme  are  to  defend  the 
bones  of  the  palate  from  corrupting  { and  for  prevent* 
ing,  by  ill  claudnim  or  velum,  tbe  things  to  be  fwal* 
lowed  from  getting  op  into  the  noftrils. 

PALATINATE,  a proviuce  or  flgniory,  poffeffed 
by  a palatine. 

PaLATiNATeofthe  Rhine,  a proviooe  of  Germany, 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Rhine,  called  the  Up^ 
and  LowfT  Paiatinate.  The  former  lies  in  the  arcle 
of  Bavaria,  and  belongs  to  the  eleflor  thereof  f but 
the  latter,  in  the  circle  we  are  now  treating,  belongf 
to  tbe  elcAor  Palatine.  The  Utter  part  ts  bounded  to 
the  caft  by  the  county  of  Katxenellnbogen,  the  arch* 
biihopric  of  Mentz,  the  biihopric  of  Worms,  and  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  Teutonic  order  *in  Franco* 
nia  I to  the  weft  by  AUaee,  the  dachy  of  DcuxpoiKs, 
the  county  of  Sponheim,  the  duchy  of  Simmern,  and 
certain  diftrids  of  the  decorate  of  Mentx  j to  the 
fouth  by  the  duchy  of  Wurtemberg  and  the  biihoprtc 
of  Spire ; and  to  the  north  by  a part  m the  archbilhopric 
of  Mentz  and  the  courrty  of  Katzenellnbogro.  It 
contains  41  towns,  befldet  fcveral  boroughs ; and  is 
about  too  miles  in  length,  and  70  in  brodth.  The 
air  is  healthful,  and  the  foil  bruitf^  10  com.  paflnrage, 
wine,  tobacco,  and  all  forts  of  pulfe  and  fhiits,  particu- 
larly walnuts,  cbefnuti,  and  almonds.  7*htt  coontryaHb 
breeds  al>undanee  of  cattle,  and  ia  well  watered  by  the 
Neckar,  Ahc  Nahe,  and  the  Rhine.  In  the  laft  of 
thefc,  near  Gerraerftieim  an  1 Selz,  is  found  gold ; the 
cxclofive  right  of  fraiching  for  which  is  formed  out  by 
tbe  eiedor.  'Hie  ftatc  of  rdigton  hath  varied  greatlu 
here  fince  the  Reformation,  LutherAaifm  and  Calvt* 
nifm  having  been  uppennoft  by  toms,  till  the  dedo- 
rate  devoir^  to  the  Popllh  ^anahes  of  tbe  fomily, 
when  Popery,  with  all  its  fuperflition  and  mummery, 
was  eftaUiihed  anew  i fo  that  tbe  Proteflant  rrliginu 
is  now  on  a very  preetrious  footing  in  the  IfoUtinate, 
though  mod  of  the  natives  are  ftill  of  that  perfuafion : 
but  the  two  feds  of  Proteffants,  namely,  the  Luthe- 
rans and  Cslvinifts,  have  greatly  contrfouted  to  their 
own  ruin,  by  their  mutual  jealorify  and  animofity,  be* 
tng  no  lels  rancorous  againft  one  another  than  againft 
their  commoo  adverfaries  the  Papifta.  1 he  Lutherans 
reckon  themfelvea  50,000  ftrong,  and  are  pefleffed  of 
about  8$  churches  $ but  not  one  half  of  their  prcacb* 
era  and  fchoolmaftera  have  a competent  maimensnee. 

'I'he  number  of  Calvinift  clergy  here  ia  eftimated  at 
500,  and  that  of  the  Room  Catholiea  at  400.  Ee- 
fidcs  fchools  and  Jefuits  colleges  in  this  country,  there 
is  ooe  univcrfitv,  namely,  that  of  Heidelberg  t but 
there  is  very  little  trade  in  it  except  in  wine-  Authma 
are  divided  about  the  origin  of  tbe  name  Pelatintt,  or 
PJa/*rrmv<h  as  the  Germans  csll  them  ; but  it  fccms 
fuoft  likely  to  be  derived  from  the  paiaiioy  or  palaces, 
wbidi  the  old  Frankiih  and  German  kings  and  Romsw 
emperon  were  poffeffed  of  ta  diffin^ent  parts  of  the 

s^ountry. 
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IhiUtInitf  eoiintry,  inc3  over  which  they  appointe j fuprerac  ftew* 

' y — ''  arcii  or  judgea,  who  u ere  calk* J Paialitut  or  P/itlz^ 
grn^'ei,  'I'hc  countriea  where  thefe  Palatines  kept 
their  courts*  were*  from  them*  called  Ptilutinuti4 ; 
wliich  iKime  came  at  latl  to  he  appropriated,  hy  way 
of  eminence,  to  this  country,  as  ^ing  the  mull  con- 
jidcraUc  of  them.  The  ancient  clechrral  line  failing 
in  1 68;,  the  cUftc»rate  devolved  to  Philip-Wdliam 
duke  of  NeuHurg  ; and  upon  the  death  of  hU  fccond 
{on  Cbritlcs- Philip,  to  ihc  prince  of  Sultabach«  This 
elecJor  haa  the  title  of  arch  treafurer  of  the  empire*  as 
well  as  the  elc^or  of  BrunCwtc-Tuncnburgh,  and  is 
the  hfth  in  rack  among  the  fccular  elcdors.  He  is 
alfo  one  of  the  vicars  of  the  empire  alieitutely  with 
the  elcdor  of  Bavaria*  and  enjoys  many  ether  prero* 
f^atives.  In  hii  own  dominions,  he  difpofes  of  all  va- 
cant bcnehccs;  but  allov«s  the  cccleiiallicaJ  council, 
tompofed  of  two  clergymen  and  two  laymen,  to  pre- 
f^nt  two  candivlates,  of  which  he  choofes  one.  He  is 
alfo  tnader  of  all  the  tithes  in  his  ciummiuns;  but  he 
either  grttnU  them  to  the  clergy,  or  faUries  in  lieu  of 
.them,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  church.  His  title  is 
Plalzgrave  of  the  Rhine  ; auhlrcafurcr  and  eledor  of 
the  holy  Roman  empire  i duke  in  Bavatia,  Juliers, 
Cleve,  and  Berg  { prince  of  Mors } maiq.us  of  Ber- 
gen-op  Zoom;  count  of  Veldens,  Sponheim,  the  M<irk* 
tmd  Ravenihergi  and  lord  of  Ruvcnlicin.  His  quota 
to  the  army  ot  the  empire  is  30  horfe  and  13H  fool, 
or  914  florins  monthly.  To  the  i lumber  of  Wet/.iar 
he  contributes,  each  term,  404  rix  doliars,  82  kruit- 
£cr«.  There  ts  an  order  of  knighthood  in  this  coun- 
tiy,  viz.  that  of  St  Hulwrt ; the  l.adge  of  which  is  a 
quadrangular  crofa  pendant  to  a red  ribbon*  with  a 
tlyr  on  the  brcail.  Tbe  whole  of  the  elector’s  rere- 
nue,  arifing  from  the  Palatinate*  the  duchies  of  Berg 
and  Jiuiers*  the  feigniary  of  Ravenftein,  and  the  du- 
chies of  Ncuburg  and  Bultzbach,  hath  been  eflimatcd 
at  about  300.000  L p<r  aanum.  The  military  eda- 
blidiment  confiils  of  fevers!  rcgimcnuof  horfe  and  foot, 
tclides  the  horfe  and  Swifs  liiC'guards : in  time  of 
peace  he  is  faid  to  mainuin  about  6000  men.  All 
the  liitfcrent  courts  and  councils*  ufual  in  other  coun- 
tries for  the  difTcreut  departments  of  government,  arc 
alfo  to  be  found  Itere. 

In  ji^neral,  the  Lower  Palatinate  has  fuffrred  more 
by  the  preceding  ixars  with  France  than  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  Germany  put  together  during  the  fpacc  of 
30  years ; for  the  French  have  |dunderec!  the  country, 
and  demoliihcd  fome  of  its  Aril  town<  more  than  once. 
In  the  modern  part  of  the  Univerfal  Hillory,  we  have 
the  following  account  of  the  rife  of  the  Palatinate  of 
the  Rhine,  under  the  hiftoiy  of  Germany. 

**  Though  Conrad  the  Ton  of  Evethard  inherited 
from  his  &thcr  the  duchy  of  Francooia*  with  the 
counties  of  Hi'iTe  and  Alface,  he  could  not  fuccccd 
him  in  the  .dignity  of  count. palatine*  bccaufe  Otho 
bad  taken  it  from  his  father,  and  conferred  it  on  Her- 
man third  fon  of  Ainold  duke  of  Bavaria  : but  as  this 
honour  was  unattended  with  any  folid  advantage,  the 
emperor  began  to  annex  to  it  the  lands  and  cafUcs  O* 
mated  on  the  Rhine*  whence  he  acquired  the  title  of 
Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine:  an<3,  in  procefs  of  time, 
thefe  couutv  made  great  acquiiitions  by  marriages, 
purchafes^  mortgages  imperial  donations,  fo  as  to 
form  a «cty  conlidcrablc  proviuce.'*  The  poivers  of 
VoL,XUI.  Pan  IL 


coums  pr.Iatine  in  the  German  empire  have  always  been  PaUiimito 
ample;  we  have  tliis  account  of  it  in  the  fame  learned  R 
work.  Palitwf.^ 

“ When  the  counts  palatine  of  the  Rhine  began  to  ’ 
execute  their  ofUcc,  they  neither  pofrclTcd  on  that  ri- 
ver lands,  cities*  nor  cafUca;  but  having  by  degreea 
made  great  ncquilitioas  by  marriages,  purchafes,  agree- 
ments, imperial  donattuns*  or  otncrwife*  they  have  at 
length  formed  a very  confidcrable  priucipaliiy.  We 
arc  (o!J,  that  under  the  emperors  of  the  boufe  of  Sua- 
bia,  their  authority  and  power  increafed  greatly,  tbo* 
it  was  a gradual  increafe.  Under  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Henry  IV.  the  credit  of  the  counts  pa- 
latine was  very  confidcrable  at  (he  court ; and  by  the 
German  law,  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine  enjoys 
not  only  during  the  abfeucc  of  the  emperor*  but  like- 
w'ifc  during  a vacancy  of  the  empire*  the  right  of  the 
ban  beyond  the  Rhine,  till  within  a mile  of  the  city 
of  Metz,  and  as  far  as  the  ocean,  as  well  as  in  Flan- 
ders. However,  this  right  of  the  ban  has  nit  been 
granted  to  him  hy  the  emperors.  There  is  likewile 
an  ancient  ordunnance,  in  which  the  office  of  count 
palatine  ii  mentioned  ; it  imports,  that  the  count  pa- 
latine is  always  hy  right  the  rcprcfcnlalivc  or  lirulcnint 
of  the  kingdom.  LaAly*  how  great  the  power  of  the 
counts  p4latinc  was*  may  be  underAuod  from  this, 
that  in  the  clccBon  of  Rodulphus  of  Hapfl>ur*’h,  and 
in  that  of  Henry  VJI.  the  other  cle^lors  prumifed  to 
acknowledge  him  as  emperor  whom  he  fhould  name. 
^Utkough,  however,  the  power  of  the  counts  paUlihe  , 

had  as  it  were  fccurcd  to  them  the  vicariate  of  the 
empire*  ncvcrihclcfs  the  emperots  ftill  referved  to 
thcmfelves  the  right  of  clLablifliing  vicars.’*  See  Ba- 

VASIA’ 

PALATINATES  ^ Poi.inh.  Previous  to  the 
Revolution  in  tliis  unfortunate  country,  it  was  divided 
into  palatinates  ;*whcther  thufc  will  be  now  changed 
cannot  be  at  prefent  afeertained,  tlio’  it  fecira  likely. 

A Polifh  palatine  is  thus  defcrlbcd  in  the  Uuivcrfa! 

Hiflory  : 

“ A palatine  may  be  regarded  as  the  govcrmrluf  a 
province,  who  levies  and  leads  the  trrops  of  bin  own 
jurifdidion  to  join  the  army  of  the  republic.  His  ci- 
vil power  is  likewife  confidcrable,  as  he  prefldes  at  the 
afTcmblics  of  his  palatinate*  rates  the  prices  of  all  com- 
modities and  rocrchandife  in  the  province*  regulates 
the  weights  and  meafures,  and  judges  and  defends  the 
Jews  Avithin  his  jurifdidlion.  This  part  of  his  func- 
tion is  particularly  fpecIHed,  tliat  a fet  of  men  the 
moft  ufeful  and  induRrioua  in  Poland  may  not  be  op- 
prefTed  ; the  king  being  likewife  obliged,  by  bis  oath^ 
to  afTorii  them  the  protection  of  the  laws  and  his  f<>- 
vereignty.  Under  him  is  appointed  a fubllitute  or 
vicc-palatine,  who  takes  an  oath  to  his  fuperior,  and 
Biuft  be  pofTefred  of  a Isnd-enate  to  a certain  value.** 
PAL.VriNE,  or  Count  Palatinx*  a title  aa- 
ciently  given  to  all  perfons  who  had  any  ofHcc  or  em- 
ployment in  the  prince’s  palice  : hut  afterwards  con- 
ferred on  ihofe  delegated  by  princes  to  bold  courts  of 
juilice  in  the  provinces;  and  on  fui^  among  th  lords 
as  had  a oaUcc,  tliat  n,  a court  of  juRicc,  In  their 
own  houfes. 

Countus-P.itATiNK  in  En^lanJ.—CUt(icTf  Durham, 
and  Lancafter*  arc  called  countut  palatine.  The  two 
former  are  fuch  by  prefeription,  or  imcocroorial  cu- 
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rJitire.  Aom  ( Oft  tt  Icaft  ai  old  ••  the  Norman  con^uefl : the 
» ' latter  was  created  bjr  king  Edward  HI.  in  favour  of 

Henry  PlanUgcnel,  firfl  earl  and  ihco  duke  of  Lan- 
caftcr ; whufc  htiref;  being  married  to  John  of  Gaunt 
the  king's  fon,  the  franchife  was  greatly  enlarged 
and  conRrmed  in  parliament)  to  honour  John  of 
Gaunt  himfclf,  whom,  on  the  death  of  his  fatherdn- 
hw,  the  king  had  alCo  created  duke  of  Lancader. 
Coumit  t palatine  are  fo  called  a : becaufe  the 
ownrr*  thereof,  the  earl  of  Chefter,  the  bi(hop  of  Dur- 
ham, and  the  duke  of  Lani*after,  bad  in  thofe  conn* 
ties  Juro  rr^a/Vtf,  as  fully  as  the  king  hath  in  his  pdace; 
rr^afem  ^r.fjiiatm  in  omR<^.rj,  aS  Praftgn  cTtprefTcs  it. 
lircy  might  panJon  tre^foni,  murders,  and  felonies ; 
they  appointed  ail  judges  and  judicct  of  the  peace  { 
all  writs  and  indi^ments  ran  in  their  names,  as  in 
ether  counties  in  the  king’s;  and  all  olTcnceswcre  faid 
to  be  done  againtl  their  peace,  and  not,  as  in  other 
places,  eotfira  fia/rm  domini  rt^u.  And  indeed  by  the 
ancient  law,  in  all  peculiar  jurifdi^tioQS,  offences  were 
I'uid  to  be  done  againft  his  peace  in  whofe  court  they 
were  tried;  in  a court-leet,  contra  fiacem  domini  f in 
the  court  of  a corporation,  cpntra  ^erm  hnHivcntm  ; 
in  ibc  fherifTs  court  or  toarn,  contra  paccm  vice- 
(omiiis.  I’hefc  palatine  privileges  (fo  fimilar  to  the 
regal  independent  jurifdi^lons  ufurped  by  the  great 
barons  on  the  continent  during  the  weak  and  infant 
ftate  of  the  hrfl  feudal  kingdoms  in  Europe)  were  in 
all  probability  originally  granted  to  the  countiea  of 
Chefter  and  Durham,  becaufe  they  bordered  upon 
enemies  countries,  Wales  and  Scotland  : in  order  thit 
the  awners,  being  encouraged  by  fo  large  an  authority, 
might  be  the  more  watchnrl  in  its  defence  ; and  that 
the  inhabitants,  having  juftice  adminiftered  at  home, 
might  not  be  obliged  to  go  out  of  the  county,  and 
leave  it  open  to  the  enemy’s  incurfions.  And  upon 
this  account  alTo  there  were  formerly  two  other  coun- 
ties palatine,  Pcmbrokeflttre  aad  Hexamihire,  the 
latter  now  united  with  Northumberland  : but  thefe 
were  abolifhcd  by  parliament,  the  former  in  27  Hen. 
VII I-  the  latter  in  14  Eliz.  And  in  17  Hen.  VIII. 
ItkewifC)  the  powers  before  mentwned  of  owners  of 
counties-palatine  were  abridged  ; the  reafon  for  their 
continuance  in  a manner  ceafing : though  dill  all 
■writs  are  witnefled  in  their  names,  and  all  forfeitures 
for  treafon  by  the  common  law  accrue  to  them. 

Of  thefe  three,  the  county  of  Durham  Is  now  the 
only  one  remaining  in  the  hands  of  a fubjefl.  For 
the  earldom  of  Cbcfler,  as  Camden  tcRifies,  was 
united  to  the  crown  by  Hen.  III.  and  has  ever  ftnee 
given  title  to  the  king’s  cldcft  fon.  And  the  county- 
latine  or  duchy  of  Lancafter  was  the  property  of 
enry  of  Boliugbroke,  the  fon  of  John  of  Gaunt,  at 
the  time  wheri  he  wrefted  the  crown  from  king 
Richard  II.  and  affumed  the  title  of  Hen.  IV.  But 
be  was  too  prudent  to  fnffer  this  to  be  united  to  the 
crown  ; left,  if  he  loft  one,  he  Iboald  lofe  the  other 
alfo.  For,  as  Flowden  and  Sir  Edward  Coke  obferre, 
**  he  knew  he  had  the  duchy  of  Lancafter  by  fure 
and  indefeaftble  title,  but  that  his  title  to  the  crown 
was  not  {•  aftured : for  that  after  the  deceafr  of 
Richard  II.  the  right  of  the  crown  was  in  the  heir  of 
Lionel  duke  of  CUrcnce,  freond  fan  of  Edward  111. ; 
John  of  Gaunf)  father  to  thlt  Henry  IV.  being  but 
the  fourth  foo/*  And  therefore  he  procured  an 


of  parliament,  In  the  firft  year  of  hii  reign,  ordaining  Pshtlne 
that  the  duchy  of  Lancafter,  and  all  other  his  here  i*  « , ^ 
tary  eftates,  with  all  their  royalties  and  franchifrs,  * tujre. 
fhonld  rem^dn  to  him  aud  his  heirs  for  ever;  and  ihould 
remain,  cirfrend,  be  adniiniftered,  an  1 governed,  in 
like  manner  as  if  he  never  had  attained  the  re.;al  dig- 
nity z an  ! thus  they  defrended  to  his  fon  and  grand- 
fon,  Htnry  V.  and  Henry  VI.;  many  new  territories 
and  privileges  being  annexed  to  the  durhy  by  the 
former.  Henry  VI.  hcing  attainted  in  1 Eoward  IV, 
this  duchy  was  declared  iu  parliament  to  have  become 
forfeited  to  the  crown,  and  at  the  fame  time  an'a^ 
was  made  to  incorporate  the  duchy  of  Lancafter,  to 
continue  the  county-palatine  (which  might  otherwife 
have  dctei mined  by  the  tiulnder},  and  to  make  the 
fame  parcel  of  the  duchy  : and,  farther,  10  veil  the 
whole  in  king  Edward  IV.  and  his  heirs,  kings  of 
England,  for  ever  ; but  under  a fcpirate  guiding  and 
governance  from  the  other  inheriunces  of  the  crown. 

And  in  1 Hen.  VII.  another  was  made,  to  refumc 
fucfi  part  of  the  duchy  lands  as  had  been  difmem- 
bered  from  it  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  and  to  veil 
the  inheritance  of  the  whole  in  the  king  and  his  heira 
for  ever,  as  amply  and  largely,  and  in  like  manner, 
form,  and  condition,  feparate  from  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land and  pofteftion  of  the  fame,  at  the  three  Henriet 
and  Edward  IV.  or  any  of  them,  bad  and  hdd  the 
fame. 

The  i(1e  of  Ely  is  not  a county-palatine,  thbugK 
fometimes  erroneouily  called  fo,  but  only  a royal 
franchife  : the  bifliop  having,  by  grant  of  king  Hen- 
ry I.  Jura  regalia  within  the  ifle  of  Ely  ; whereby 
be  exercifrs  a jurifdi^ion  over  all  caufes,  as  well  cri- 
minal as  civil 

PAiATtifs  Games,  In  Roman  antiquity,  games  in- 
ftituted  in  honour  of  Auguftusby  bis  wife  Livia,  after 
he  had  been  enrolled  among  the  gods,  'fhey  were 
celebrated  in  the  palace,  from  whence  the  name,  and 
were  confirmed  by  the  fucceedtng  emperors. 

Some  authors  fay  that  thefe  games  were  inftituted 
in  honour  of  Julius  CxCar,  and  others  again  confound 
them  with  the  Ludi  Auguftales  ; but  neither  of  thefe 
opinions  fctin  to  be  well  fupported.  See  Augu- 

STALES. 

PALATINUS  MOtft,  or  Pa/afhm,  the  firft  moun- 
tain of  Rome,  occupied  by  Romulus,  and  where  he 
fixed  his  refidenee  and  kept  his  court,  as  did  TuUus 
Hoftllios,  Auguftus,  and  all  the  fuccetding  emperors: 
and  hence  it  is  that  the  reftdcnce  of  princes  is  called ' 
palatium.  The  reafon  of  the  name  is  varioufly  affign- 
ed  : feme  fay  it  is  derived  from  the  goddefs  ^les,  or 
from  the  Palatini,  who  originally  inhabited  the  place, 
or  from  haUm  or  paiarcf  the  bleatings  of  Iheep,  which 
were  frequent  there  ; or  perhaps  from  the  word  pa- 
tantes^  wandering,  beciufe  Evandcr,  when  he  came  to 
fettle  in  Italy,  g|therod  all  the  inbabitanta,  and  made 
them  all  one  fwiety.  To  the  eatt  it  has  the  mount 
Coelius,  to  the  ibuth  the  Aventine,  te  the  weft  the  Ca« 
pitoltne,  and  to  the  north  the  Forum.— PaiW/mc/,  the 
Aimame  of  ApoIU  from  thia -place  ; where  Aegoftua 
built  a temple  to  that  god,  adorned  with  porticoes  and  ‘ 
a library,  valuable  for  Ure  various  coUeAions  of  Greek 
aad  Latin  roanaferipts  which  it  contained. 

PALATIUM  (anc.  gtog.},  a place  in  the  territory 
of  RcatC)  dilUfit  from  it  15  ftadii.  Dionyfiua  Hsli- 
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carntffou  reckoM  It  one  of  the  firft  town*  of  the 
Aborigiaei;  and  from  It  Varro  accounti  for  the  name 
of  the  Alcm  PaJatwui  ; namely,  that  a culeoy  from  Pa- 
latium  fettled  there. 

Palativm  iPlioy)»  PaUantium  (PaufanUi).  Patam- 
Uum  (Ltey)i  Pallanteum  (Soliaua).  Thti  Lift  it  the 
true  writing  : the  great  grandfather  of  Evander,  from 
whom  it  took  ita  oame,  being  called  PolUit^  not  P«/f/ 1 
A town  of  Arcadiii  which  concurred  to  form  Mega- 
lopolia  (Paufii)iaa).  From  it  the/’o/tf/wwi  or  Aivnt  Pa» 
kuinujt  taketalfo  itaname«  according  toVi/giland  Pliny 

Paimtiv*^  OiocleJiaBii  the  villa  of  Dioclcftan,  near 
8alooc»  where  he  ^cd,  (Eufcbtua).  Afterwards  caU> 
«d  Sp^iotim  ; which  rofe  to  a coiifiderable  city  from 
the  ruins  of  Salons  ; fituated  in  Dalmatia  oo  the  Adri- 
atic Now  Spalatto,  or  Spalatro. 

Paiativm  L,y€vi/$f  (Autarch),  or  PV/a  Ltmtl£ t 
a place  bctweco  Mifomun  and  ^is  in  Campania,  of 
wonderful  ftruAure.  Now  ie  ruins^  aod  calW  Pi/ci- 
M M'trahiU. 

PALATO*ialpinosi7S»  1 See  Akatomy*  TM 

pALArO’Staphyhmui^  y p.  738. 

PALE,  a little  pointed  ftake  or  piece  of  wo^  ufed 
in  making  inclofurcs,  feparationi,  &c.  The  pale  was 
an  ioftrument  of  puaiihment  and  execution  among  th« 
ancieut  RomanSt^od  ftill continues  feamong  theTurks. 
Hence  empaling,  the  pafliog  a (harp  pak  up  the  fun- 
dament through  the  b^y. 

Pali,  in  heraldry.  See  HraALoar,  p.  446. 

PADEARIUS  (Aonius),  was  a man  of  the  great- 
eft  probity,  and  one  of  the  Left  writers  of  the  16th 
century.  He  gained  the  efteem  of  the  men  of  wit  and 
learning  of  his  time  by  a noble  poem  on  the  immona- 
Iky  of  the  fouL  He  was  appointed  profeOur  of  po- 
lite literature  at  Sienna  ; where  his  trioquiUicy  was  dif- 
turbed  by  cootefls  with  an  envious  colleague,  and  by 
the  malicious  afperfions  of  bis  enemies  ^ aeatnft  which, 
however,  bis  eloquence  proved  alwe)’s  a lufficient  de- 
fence. At  Uft  he  left  Sienoi,  sad  accepted  the  invi- 
tation of  the  magiftrmtes  of  Lucca,  who  gave  him  fe- 
veral  marks  of  their  efteem,  and  fettled  a conliderabic 
ftipend  upon  him.  Some  years  after,  he  removed  to 
Milan  i where  he  was  fetzed  by  order  of  pope  Pins  V. 
and  carried  to  Rome.  He  viaa  coovided  of  having 
fpokea  in  favour  of  the  Lutherans,  and  againft  the  in- 
quifition  I and  therefore  was  condemned  to  burnt, 
litis  fentence  was  executed  in  i;66.  He  wrote  feve- 
ral  pieces  in  verfe  and  proCe;  of  which  the  one  above* 
mentioned  is  the  moft  efteemed. 

PALENCl  A,  a town  of  Spaio,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Leon,  with  a rich  archbilhop't  fee.  It  bad  an  uaiver* 
6iy,  but  it  was  removed  to  Salamanca.  It  is  feated 
in  a fertile  foil  00  the  river  Carion  on  the  frontiers  of 
Caftile,  in  W.  Long-  j.  7.  N.  Lat.  4a.  10. 

Palermo,  a chy  of Siclly,  in  the  Val-dt-Maxar^ 
with  an  archbifhop’a  ice  and  a Urge  harbour.  **  This 
city  (fxys  Mr  Hill*),  which  is  the  capital  of  Sicily, 
is  of  great  antiquity  { and  if  a coujedurc  may  betorra* 
ed  from  its  ancient  name  Panomnut  which  fignifica 
an  untvcrfal  harbour,  it  was  lorxicrly  in  t very  flourifti- 
iog  cooditioo.  By  whom  it  wav  founded  Ts  uocer- 
taio,  nor  have  we  any  authentic  accounts  of  its  ioha- 
bitanti  tiil  it  became  a c»looy  of  the  Pbmicians,  after 
'Which  it  pafl^  iato  the  faaads  of  the  vtiioua  natiooi 
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that  became  maftert  of  thl^  {(land.  The  prefent  city  Ptlemm. 
principally  confilL  of  two  wide,  ucifor.Vi,  and  well-  ^ ^ 

built  ftrrcts,  each  about  a mile  in  Feogih,  crofting  each 
other  at  right  angles  in  the  centre,  where  there  is  a 
fmallodagon  fpacc.omJtrnvntcd  withfouriutues.”  Moll 
of  the  cities  of  Sicily  have  furmrrjcj : I’alermo  isdeno* 
minated  the  happy.  It  has  gained  this  epithet,  no  doubt, 
on  acuunt  of  the  advantages  of  its  fituatiun  If  h.^s  t^o 
harbours : in  the  one,  w*hicb  is  very  Urge,  sr’1  in  which 
there  is  a mule  13  o paces  in  length,  ftupsl.c  xt  anchor; 
in  the  other  their  cargoes  srcLxden  and  untidcn.  both 
the  harbours  open  to  the  wlII  : there  is  alfo  a fuperb 
quay  which  extends  a mile  from  weft  to  call,  in  a redili- 
near  dircdion,  and  is  called  La  martne.  he  profpe^ 
is,  on  the  one  Hde,  loft  in  the  wide  expaulc  of  the 
ocesn,  and  on  the  other  confined  by  the  •^alU  of  the 
city ; the  wsUs  appear  adorued  with  piU  era,  .'ind 
crowned  with  a ruw  of  ballullrades  throuffh  whit.h  the 
eye  difeovers  a long  range  of  p-^Ucc$.  'Lbcfc  objrdU 
Altogether  form  a deli/!'.tfu!  fpe^iacle.  Indeed  no- 
thing can  be  more  piclurefque  than  the  bay  of  PalcrraOb 
It  forms  a Urge  ampbitheatre,  with  the  capital  of  Si- 
cily in  the  centre;  furrounded  for  feme  miles  by  a 
moll  delightful  country,  and  inctofed  by  romantic 
rocks  and  mountains.  The  town  was  formerly  fur- 
rouoded  by  a ftroog  wail ; but  the  tortifications  are 
now  entirely  neglcdked,  except  towards  the  Tea,  where 
there  are  ftill  a few  weak  works.  The  quay  is  the 
principal  public  walk  here.  Palermo  is  embellilhed 
all  round  with  avenues  of  trees,  and  has  four  princi- 
pal entrances,  facing  the  four  cardinal  points  which 
are  at  the  extremities  of  the  two  fpadous  ftreets  which 
croU  each  other.  The  moft  frequented  of  thefe  two 
ftrectrt  is  called  Cajftro.  It  begins  where  the  quay  ends, 
with  the  north  gale  called  Porta  Felice^  the  happy  gate  ; 
and  terminaevs  on  the  fouth,  at  the  new  gate,  which 
opens  on  the  road  to  Montreale.  KeirthcUft  of  thefe 
gates,  this  city,  which  fo  well  merits  the  attention  of  a 
lover  of  the  arts,  exhibits  a large  fquarc,  round  which 
ftand  feme  extenOve  monaftcries,  the  palace  of  the 
arebbilhop,  and  the  palace  of  the  viceroy.  Direi^y 
oppolitc  to  the  paUce  of  the  viceroy  Aaiids,  on  a pe- 
deftal  richly  ornarernted  with  a variety  of  figures,  a 
fiatue  of  Philip  IV  The  ftatuc,  the  pedeftal,  and  the 
ornaments,  are  all  of  maible. 

Palermo  U quite  filled  with  public  monuments, 
churches,  monaftcries,  palaces,  fountains,  ftstucs,  and 
columns.  Thefe  arc  not  all  eminently  beautiful ; for 
they  have  not  been  cil  ere^ed  under  the  itign  of  good 
t<yU  t but  every  ooe  of  them  (hows  that  the  nation  is 
fond  of  the  arts,  and  pofieflex  a genius  for  decoration. 

Spring  waters  Are  very  copious  in  this  city.  Not  a 
quarter  in  Palermo  but  is  liberally  fupjdied  with  foun- 
tains, muft  of  which  are  marble,  all  of  them  adorned 
with  pieces  of  (culptore,  and  aU  afford  large  quanti- 
ties of  water. 

The  fiiuatioo  of  this  city  is  truly  happy  ; the  fca, 
the  bills,  the  lofty  mountains,  pr^rnt  on  all  fidcs 
beautiful  and  flriking  profpef^,  which  render  it  one 
of  the  moft  favourable  fituations  for  the  genius  of  the 
artift,  whole  objed  Is  to  copy  the  beauty  and  fublimi- 

of  nature.  Freed  frocn  the  fetters  of  the  Inquifi- 
tion,  the  abolition  of  which  was  procored  by  the  mar- 
quis of  Caraccioli,  and  from  the  iofluence  of  fomc 
4 P a other 
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Phlcimo.  other  unfavourable  ir^itutioni,  which  are  rapidly  dc- 
clltiing,  Palermo  muft  l*ecomc  one  of  the  fincH  citict 
in  the  world  j and  the  ifland  of  which  iti»the  capital, 
bcInR  sll  cultivated  like  a jjarden,  one  of  the  moft  en- 
chanting fpotB  on  the  ucc  of  the  earth.  Nature  hit 
deuird  none  of  her  beft  gifts  to  Sicily.  It  wat  the  be- 
nignity of  nature,  which,  in  the  happy  ages  of  anti- 
quity, when  the  political ^ircumlbnces  of  the  Sicili* 
an»  were  not  fuch  as  to  reptefs  their  genius,  prompted 
and  rnabIefUlicmtocrc£lfg  manyilUiflrtous  monuments. 

Adjoinii*^  to  the  town,  and  near  the  fca,  is  a public 
garden  or  promenade,  planted  with  orange  and  Icmon- 
• Feb.  trerr  formed  into  arcadce,  and  now  loaded  with  fruit  * ; 
t!ie  items  of  the  tree#  ftand  In  furrows,  and  are  conli- 
nually  watered  by  a fmall  dream.  In  the  middle  is  a 
fountain,  on  which  Aandt  a colofTus  of  white  marble, 
furrounded  by  four  grotefque  tcioples,  in  two  of  which 
are  canary-birds.  Among  the  oranges  is  a kind  call- 
ed fangvtnti  or  bloody,  which  are  Hained  in  the  middle 
with  red,  and  have  ufuaily  the  finefl  flavour.  Some 
of  the  lemons  are  Tweet,  but  very  flat,  Ufling  like  fu- 
gar  and  water.  The  citrons  grow  to  an  immenfe  iize  ; 
the  rrnd,  which  occupies  at  lead  three-fourths  of  the 
bulk  of  the  fruit,  is  eaten  with  fugar  ; the  juice  is 
tharptr  tlian  the  Toured  Irmun.  Indian  6gi  in  very 
great  abundance  grow  wild  in  the  flelds  and  hedges, 
lo  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  j of  ihefc  there 
arc  three  kinds,  one  with  large  fplnei,  another  with 
fmallcr,  and  the  third  almod  fmrxtth.  ‘l^eir  fruit  is 
cooling  and  delicious,  lo^oool.  worth  of  which  is  fold 
annujUy  to  the  poor  people  in  the  neij^libourbood  ofthis 
city,  Another  plant,  very  common  in  this  country,  is 
the  aloe, "which  ufuaily  Moflbtns  every  fifth  or  fixth  year. 
Of  ihcfe  there  arc  five  or  fix  ff>ccics,  which  grow 
mo^ly  in  the  hedges,  and,  together  with  the  Indian 
figr,  form  a mod  impenetrable  fence. 

*'  The  palace,  which  is  so  inoificrent  old  building,  is 
fitnated  in  a fquire,  near  the  fouth  gate  of  the  city, 
and  commands  a delightful  profpeci  of  the  adjacent 
country.  At  the  top  is  an  obfervatory,  inhabited  by 
an  iDgentouB  old  pritfl,  who  has  been  in  England,  anvl 
brought  from  thence  feveral  afironomical  initruments 
conllrufted  by  RamfJen.**  Neither  the  ftrnAure,  fiiu- 
aiinn,  nor  architectural  ornaments  of  the  palace  are  fuch 
as  to  merit  any  extraordinary  praife.  It  is,  like  many 
others,  an  aHcmbUge  of  buildings  cre^edin  various  ages, 
as  need  of  accommodation  nr  fancy  fnggellcd  t snd,  of 
confiqucoce,  it  muft  unavoidably  be  defective  in  ar.hi- 
te^ural  order  and  beauty.  The  chapel  is  the  only 
prift  of  it  that  merits  any  attention.  It  was  founded 
f y the  Counts  Roger,  the  Norman  conquerors  of  Si- 
cUy.  Within,  it  is  decorated  with  bcauliful  pieces  of 
marble  and  porphyry,  and  of  Mofaic  work  in  gold  and 
various  colours.  It  is  in  the  fame  tafte  with  the  ca- 
thedral of  Montrcale.  It  is  built  on  the  fame  plan 
with  common  churches,  only  on  a fmallcr  fctle.  'I'he 
nave  Is  encircled  with  pillars ; on  the  right  and  the 
left  are  two  narrower  openings,  called  latera/  or  low 
palTages  i the  choir  and  fan^tury  are  at  the  end  of  the 
nave.  Among  all  the  pillars  which  inclofe  the  nave, 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  two  exsAIy  of  the  fame  form 
and  workmanfhip.  Oppofitc  to  a channelled  column 
Hands  another  on  which  the  graving  tool  has  made  no 
fuch  imprefnoBS ; feveral  have  neither  aftragal,  nor  bale, 
Aor  fcslc : they  are  formed  of  various  kia^  of  fflarblC| 


and  are  of  different  orders  and  unequal  tn  height.  p4ienuA. 
The  walls,  the  arcades,  an'l  the  arches,  are  covered  f ^ ^ 
with  Mufaic  work,  in  gold  and  colours,  reprefenting 
angels,  and  male  and  female  faints. 

Over  the  entrance  into  the  choir,  and  fronting  the 
nave,  there  is  an  Eternal  Father  of  a huge  fize  ; the  de- 
ilgn  of  which  has,  in  all  probability,  l^en  to  Imprefii 
the  beholder  with  a fnflicicntly  awful  idea  of  the  great* 
nefs  of  G id.  Such  reprefcniationi  of  the  Deity,  how- 
ever improper,  not  to  fay  impious,  occur  pretty  com- 
monly in  the  churches  of  Sicily,  'i  he  cathedrals  of 
both  Montrcale  and  Palermo  difplay  the  Divine  Ma- 
jefty  with  equal  dignity.  Over  the  A*alls  of  the  cha- 
pel there  arc  many  pieces  of  granite,  porphyry,  and 
ferpentine,  cut  into  a roond,  or  a fquare,  or  fomc 
other  form,  and  fet  like  pane*  of  ghfs.  't'heir  edges 
are  cncircteil  with  variaus  draughts  in  gold  and  colours  $ 
decorations  unqueltionably  expenfive,  as  they  are  in- 
deed very  finely  eiecuted  in  their  kind.  But  it  is 
amazing  that  fuch  irregularity  of  defign  was  aimhted 
in  a bunding  of  fuch  magnificence  and  raTed  at  fuch 
an  enormous  expence.  '1  he  parernmt  ot  the  chapel 
has  been  origin-’lly  laid,  and  Hill  confifts  in  part  of 
large  blocks  of  tin,  porphyry,  and  fcrpcntinc.  Moft 
of  thefc  are  round  ; ornamented  with  compartments  of 
draughts,  and  covered  over,  as  well  as  the  walls,  with 
incroftations  of  erdoured  Mofaic  work.  The  fcht  defigii- 
ed  for  the  viceroy  is  of  the  fame  kind,  and  highly  orna- 
mented. The  candlcrtick  intended  to  receive  the  wax- 
lights  at  the  fetiival  of  Eafter  is  of  white  marble. 

AU  the  riches  of  fculpture  arc  hvilhed  on  it  with  fuch 
profufion  as  renders  it  a prodigy  of  labour;  but  in  a 
f^antallic  unnatural  tafte. 

In  a long  gallery  in  the  palace  of  the  viceroy,  IHnd 
two  figures  of  rams  in  bronic,  concerning  which  we 
find  the  following  tradition.— Archimedes  is  laid  to 
have  long  ago  creeled  in  one  of  the  public  fquares  of 
Syracurefour  colmnns  with  a brazen  ram  upon  the  top 
of  each.  He  is  fai«l  to  have  placed  them  there  in  fuch 
a pofturc,  as  that  fome  one  of  them  always  in. heated 
which  of  the  four  principal  winds  was  blowing ; and  it  is 
added,  that  they  were  fabricated  with  fuch  art,  that  the 
wind  caafed  them  to  utter  founds  exadly  fnniUr  to 
the  bleating  of  (heep ; and  whenever  any  one  of  the 
four  bleated,  he  thereby  gave  no:icc  that  the  wind  was 
blowing  from  chat  quarter  towards  which  he  flood, 
it  is  certain  (as  travellers  inform  us)  that  the  two 
brazen  rams  in  this  gallery  are  perforated  with  fmall 
holes  in  their  flicks,  clofe  to  their  thighs,  and  in  other 
places  over  ibrir  bodies  ; and  chat  by  bbwing  through 
thofe  holes  a found  is  produced  pretty  much  like 
the  bleating  of  iheep.  The  wind  appears  to  pafs 
through  the  holes,  and  to  iflue  out  at  the  mouth  i 
there  might,  however,  be  other  holes  in  the  pedefial 
on  which  the  ram  flood,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
which  might  contnbute  to  produce  the  bleating;  fortra* 
vellers  agree  in  faying,  that  thofe  which  they  could 
obferve,  do  not  appear  to  be  fuificient  to  produce  the 
effeck  The  pKnee  of  I’oire  Muzza,  one  of  the  moft 
enlightened  men  in  Sicily,  informed  M.  Mouel,  that 
thefe  two  ram»  were  dug  up  from  among  the  ruins  of 
Syracufe  in  the  fourteenth  ceptury:  as  they  were  bu- 
ried under-ground,  they  bad  probably  lain  there  for 
many  centuries.  They  were  ^ught  by  the  Matquis 
Geraci,  of  the  family  Vcatmuglia,  and  by  long  in 
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ptkrav?,  hii  callk.  About  the  end  of  tbe  fiftcentfi  century 
■ » they  vcre  brought  to  Palermo,  and  placed  in  the  pa- 
lace of  the  viceroy.  It  U not  known  what  it  become 
of  the  other  two.  'fhey  are  probaLly  buried  in  fome 
ancient  ruina,  and  may  he  one  day  or  other  difeote- 
rrd  in  digging  for  the  foundation  of  fome  new  build* 
ing.  The  prupottiont  of  thefe  two  rama  arc  larger 
than  nature.  I’hey  arc  pieces  of  very  fine  workman* 
Ihip  : both  the  heads  and  the  born«  are  formed  with 
tatie,  delicacy,  and  truth  \ the  wool  it  not  fo  well 
executed  ; the  forms  all  together  are  not  abfoluiely 
the  6oed  that  might  te  ftlrded  from  among  the  whole 
fpeciea. 

The  cathedral  of  Palermo  ia  dedicated  to  St  Rofa- 
lit*  'rhe  Sicilians,  though  fo  exceedingly  devout, 
have  however  ncglefled  to  repair  it ; and  it  is  at 
prefenC  in  a mod  miferabVe  date,  as  the  interior  parts 
appear  to  be  falling  into  ruins.  Propofals  have  been 
made  for  rebuilding  it,  and  various  plans  have  been 
fhown. 

The  prefent  church  appears  to  h.ive  been  built  by 
ike  Counts  Roger.  The  external  parts  are  in  a Go 
thic  tafte,  and  very  heavy  : within,  it  has  beeu  at  dif* 
ferent  periods  repaired  and  em^ellilhrd.  Ttie  pillars 
of  the  nave  are  adorned  with  piUders  of  the  C«»rm- 
thian  Order  ; thefe  arc  Joined  hy  arches  through  which 
you  pafs  to  the  fidct  or  the  building.  In  fome  placea 
>t  is  ovcrlonded  with  ornaments,  in  others  but  very 
poorly  ornaniented : viewed  all  together,  it  ia  fo  deiii- 
tute  of  order  or  proportion  as  to  be  ablolutely  ridicu- 
lous. 

I n a chapel  on  one  fide  of  the  cathedral  art  four  Go* 
thic  tombs  of  the  fame  period.  They  have  been  ongi* 
nalVy  farcophagi ; and  having  efcipcd  the  fate  of  moft  of 
the  other  works  of  antiquity,  hive  been  fpodtd  by  at* 
tempts  to  repair  or  improve  them,  and  have  been  fet 
up  here  to  preferve  the  remains  of  fome  of  the  hings 
of  Sicily*  The  only  thing  about  them  that  can  de- 
ferve  attention  is  the  beauty  of  the  done  : they  are  of 
a fine  red  porphyry. 

In  the  fame  ch;ip<l  there  is  a fine  Urge  tabernacle  t 
the  whole  of  which,  when  viewed  w ihout  clifbnftion 
of  the  parts,  refcmbles  the  dome  and  the  front-gate  of 
the  Val-de  grace  at  Paris.  It  is  of  rich  lapis  Jaxuli, 
of  the  very  firft  colour.  I he  whole  of  it  is  pUlcd,  and 
the  pillars  arc  f>iid  to  be  fohd.  All  its  ornaments  ave  of 
gilt  brafs.  And  on  the  whole  it  is  extremely  beautiful. 

Around  the  church  are  fevcral  ftatoes  of  fjints  by 
Cuagini,  the  celebrated  fculptor.  On  the  way  from 
the  cathedral  down  the  CaO'ero  thtre  is,  on  the  right 
hand,  a fnwU  fquare,  at  the  entrance  of  which  itaiids 
a pedettrian  Uatue  of  Charles  V.  ia  bronze  Near  the 
place  where  the  two  great  OreeU  croCi  Hands  the  fcDaie* 
tioufe,  in  a fmall  court  before  which  there  is  a fine 
marble  fountain ; there  are  befides  about  this  edifice 
many  curious  fragments  of  antiquity.  It  would  extend 
this  article  beyond  all  proportion  if  we  were  to  mention 
all  the  curiofities  which  are  to  be  found  in  Palermo. 
We  ihall  now  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  an  idea 
of  the  internal  government  of  the  place,  which  we  Ihall 
do  in  the  words  of  Mr  Hill. 

The  magiftrates  appointed  to  preferve  the  order 
af  fcciciy  in  this  city  arc,  firft,  the  iupreme  judge,  to 
whom  belongs  the  admiuiftiaiion  of  juftice  in  criminal 
cafes  V is  the  head  of  the  xtobiiity,  and  imisediauly 


follows  the  viceroy  in  all  the  folemn  funAions.  Second*  Pslewir. 
ly,  the  prwtor,  who  reguUtca  the  affiiirs  of  tl»e  city.  ~ * 

He  is  (iie  perpetual  deputy  of  the  kingdom  ; chief  in 
pflrliamcnt  of  tke  order  to  whom  appertains  the  right 
of  regulating  the  king’s  demefoe,  and  pofiened  of  the 
prerogative  of  caputn  general  during  ti  e abfence  of 
the  viceroy.  Thirdly,  theprxtorian  w.irt,  which  con- 
fifts  of  three  judges,  citizens  of  Palermo,  who  are  cho* 
fen  annually  by  the  king.  They  albd  lie  iupreme 
judge  in  the  dccifion  of  criminal  affairs,  and  the  prx- 
tor  in  the  deliberations  upon  the  finances:  tbefe  two 
officers,  however,  have  neither  vote  nor  fignature,  ex- 
cept the  prxtor,  in  the  bufinefs  icrpe^ing  the  public 
bank  and  firft  fruits.  Fourthly,  the  fenatc  of  Paler- 
mo, compofed  of  the  prxtor  and  fix  pradilioncra  of 
the  law,  named  by  ibc  king,  who  wear  the  toga  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  Roman  fenators,  and  princi* 
pally  infpet^  the  police  which  regards  the  grain  and 
provifions.  'There  are  befides  feven  great  officers  uf 
tlatc,  to  each  uf  which  is  affigned  a peculiar  employ- 
ment. Firft,  1/  AJa^ro  Porte/anOf  to  whom  is  com- 
mitted the  care  of  the  public  granaries,  and  who  ma- 
nages the  falc  of  the  corn  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  impolition  of  a ux  upon  this  commodity  has 
nearly  proved  the  ruin  of  agriculture,  efpecially  as  the 
exportation  of  it  is  prohibited  to  all  tho^  who  arc  not 
able  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  that  privilege.  The 
quantity  of  corn  annually  produced  in  the  ifland  docs 
not  at  prefent  amount  to  marc  than  a tenth  part  of 
what  was  coUeded  in  former  years.  Secondly,  the 
auditor  general,  who  pafTes  judgment  without  appeal 
upon  all  ofTences  committed  within  the  precin^U  of  the 
palace.  I'hirdly,  the  high-admiral,  whole  jurifdiciion 
extends  over  the  m.irinc.  Fourthly,  the  chancel- 
lor, who  overlooks  ail  the  nourics  of  the  kingdom, 
prepares  all  otficifd  patents,  reads  the  propotitioua 
when  the  parliament  aircinhlcs,  and  at  the  tune  of  a 
coronation  tenders  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  people, 
and  alfu  procLims  that  of  tite  monarch,  who  thereby 
ffimis  bimfeif  to  maintain  and  defend  the  privileges  of 
the  city  of  Palermo.  *1  he  fame  ceremony  takes  place 
upon  the  inHalUtion  of  avii  croy. ' Fifthly,  the  protho- 
notary  of  the  queen’s  chamber,  who  has  the  iofpec- 
tion  of  lire  demefnes  of  fix  cities,  viz,  Syracufe,  X..cn- 
tirii,  Carlentmi,  St  Filippo,  Mineo,  and  Viriui,  which 
were  formerly  appropriated  t«  the  queen-  of  Sicily. 

Sixthly,  the  chief  feciciary,  who  preudes  over  the  of- 
ficers appointed  to  receive  the  taxes  and  duties  in  the 
places  ol  iheir  tefpe^tive  jurifdictions.  Anri,  fcventhly, 
the  lieutenant  of  the  roy^i  exchequer,  who  has  the  ad- 
miiiiftration  of  ail  eftecls  litat  lixve  been  fcqueftered  or 
conlifeated. 

“ Paltrmo  is  the  principal  refidence  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Sicilian  nobility : and  a«  it  is  not  the  cuft<»rD 
fur  any  gentleman  to  walk  in  the  ftreets,  at  Iratl  icocr 
carriages  ate  f<iid  to  be.  kept  in  the  to»n.  'They  arc 
for  the  moil  part  in  the  Eughlh  taftc,  very  clcgHAt, 
fhown  to  the  greauft  advantage,  with  beautiful  horfen 
richly  cap^irtfontd,  and  as  foany  footmen  in  fplcndid 
liveries  as  can  be  crowded  together  behind.  Every 
evening  all  the  people  of  rank  drive  about  in  this  mau* 
ner^on  the  grand  public  terrace  by  the  fca  tide.  1 here 
are  alfo  very  convenient  hackney -cuaches,  covered 
and  open,  waiting  all  day  iu  their  refpetlive  fta- 
tioot.” 
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f^ilcrmo.  It  if  rtry  remfrkable,  thft  the  dead  to  Palermo  are 
* never  buried.  Captain  Sutherland  gives  the  fedtowing 

account  of  ihii  circomAance  in  hts  Tour  to  CoailaO' 
tinople.  The  dead  hodiei  are  carried  to  the  capuchin 
conventi  which  ii  one  of  the  largeft  in  Italjr;  where» 
after  the  funeral  fervice  if  performed,  they  are  dried  ta 
a dove,  heated  by  a coenpofition  of  lime,  which  maket 
the  Hein  adhere  to  the  bonet.  They  are  then  placed 
cre^  in  nichei,  aad  fadtned  to  the  wall  by  the  back  or 
neck.  A piece  of  coarfe  drab  if  thrown  over  the 
(houldcrs  and  round  the  wade ; and  their  haodi  are 
tied  together,  holding  a piece  of  paper  with  tlveir  epi- 
taph, which  if  fimply  their  name»,  age,  and  when  they 
died.  We  of  cou^e  ((ayf  Captain  Sutherland ) vifited 
this  famouf  repoGtory  1 and  u if  natural  to  fuppofe, 
that  fo  many  corpfei  would  tmprcCi  one  with  reverence 
and  awe.  It  was  nearly  duOt  when  we  arrived  at  the 
convent.  We  pafTed  the  chapel,  wliere  one  of  the  or- 
der had  juft  imiftied  faying  vtfpcrs,  by  the  gloomy 
glimmering  of  a dying  lamp.  We  were  then  conduc- 
ed through  a garden,  where  the  yew.  the  cypreff,  and 
the  barren  orange,  obfevred  the  remaining  light ; and 
where  melancholy  tikoce  is  only  difturbed  by  the  hob 
low  murmuring  of  a feebk  water-fall.  All  thefe  cir> 
cumdanccb  tuned  our  minJaforthe  dilmfirccQe  which 
we  were  going  to  beheld  j but  we  had  ftill  to  deicend 
■ flight  of  Aeps  impervious  to  the  fun  ; and  tbeftf  at 
lad,  convryeJ  us  to  the  dreary  manfloii  of  the  dead* 
But  (will  you  believe  lacf)  notwithliandiog  the  chil- 
ling foene  through  which  we  hid  paiTed,  notwitb- 
ftanding  our  being  in  the  midft  of  more  than  1 thou- 
find  lifelers  bodies,  neither  our  refpe^f  ' for  the  dead, 
nor  lor  the  holy  fathers  who  conduflcd  us,  could  pre- 
vent our  fmiling.  The  phyflognomies  of  the  deceafed 
are  fo  ludictouAy  mutdated,  and  their  mufcles  are  fo 
conlraAcd  and  diAorted  in  the  drying,  that  no  French 
mimic  could  equal  their  griniaccf  Moftof  (he  corples 
have  U(l  the  lower  patt  of  the  nofe  } their  necks  are 
generally  a little  twitted  ( their  mouths  drawn  awry  in 
one  direction,  their  nofes  in  another}  the  r eyes  funk 
and  pointed  different  ways ; one  ear  perhaps  turned 
up,  the  other  drawn  down,  i'he  friars  loon  obferved 
the  mirth  which  thefe  tinexpcAed  vifagci  occaiioned  { 
and  one  of  them,  as  a kind  of  mcmentot  pointed  out  to 
me  a captain  of  cavalry,  who  had  jull  been  cut  off  in 
-the  pride  ofhts  youth  1 but  three  months  ago,  he  was 
the  minion  of  a king-^tbe  favourite  of  a pnneefs  — 
Alas ! how  changed  1 Even  on  earth  there  is  no  di- 
ftindion  between  him  and  the  meaocA  beggar.  I his 
idea  in  a moment  reAored  my  reflciftioa  ; and  1 felt 
with  full  force  the  folly  of  human  vanity.  I turned 
to  the  holy  father,  who  gave  me  this  Icffun.  Idis  eyes 
were  Axed  on  what  was  once  a captain  of  horfe-*.! 
faw  in  them,  * Read  this,  titled  pomp,  and  (brink  to 
thy  original  nothingnefs.  Hie  thee  to  my  lady’s 
chamber,  tell  her,  though  Ihe  pamt  an  inch  thick,  to 
this  mull  fbe  come  at  UA^.nahe  her  laugh  at  that.’ 
The  rclationa  of  the  deceafed  arc  bound  to  fetKl  two 
wax  taptrs  every  year  lor  the  ufe  of  the  convent  t in 
default  of  which,  the  corpfe  is  taken  down  and  thrown 
into  the  charnel  houfe.  Wert  it  not  for  the  number 
of  va^^ancics  occafioaed  by  the  nonpayment  of  thia 
ftipend,  the  capuchins  would  be  unable  to  And  niches 
for  the  number  of  men  who  muA  die  every  year  in  lo 
jropulous  a city  m this.  Women  are  dried  as  wcU  u 


the  men,  but  are  not  expufed.  Nobles  are  Ihut  up  in 
chefts.*'  HakOioa 

The  number  of  the  iohabitants  is  above  200.0001  ’ 

and  the  harbour,  though  very  large,  is  not  fo  com* 
aodioua  al  might  be  expeded,  and  the  veffeU  that  ride 
therein  arc  not  always  very  fafe.  There  is  a magnifl- 
cent  caAle  built  near  the  fes  flde,  wherein  the  viceroy 
rcAdes  Ax  months  in  the  year}  and  hit  pretence  draws 
a gre^t  number  of  nobility  to  this  place.  This  city 
has  fuffered  greatly  by  earthquakes,  particularly  in 
1693  } and  it  was  greatly  damaged  by  a fire  in  1730, 
wben  a magazine  of  powder  was  blown  up,  containing 
400  tons.  It  Aands  in  a pleifaoi  fruitful  country  on 
the  Dorth-eaft  coaft  of  the  iflAnd,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  gulph  of  the  fame  name.  £.  Long.  13. 13. 

N.  Lat.  tfi.  i^« 

PALES,  10  Pagan  worlhip,  the  goddefs  of  the 
ikepherds;  to  whom  they  offered  milk  sod  honey,  in 
order  that  (he  might  deliver  them  and  their  flocks  iron 
wild  beaAs  and  infcAious  difeares.  This  goddefs  is  re- 
prefeoted  as  an  old  wonun.  She  was  worAupped  with 

great  foiemnity  at  Rome}  and  her  feftivals,  called  Pa* 
ik,  were  celebrated  on  the  aiA  of  April,  the  very 
day  that  Romulus  began  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
city  of  Rome.  The  ceremony  of  which  coofitled  in 
burning  heaps  of  ftraw,  and  in  leaping  over  them.  No 
Jacrifitea  were  offered,  but  puriAcatioos  were  made 
with  the  fmoke  of  horfes  blood,  aad  with  the  athes  of 
a calf  that  bad  been  taken  from  the  bdly  of  its  mo- 
iher  after  it  had  been  facriAced,  and  with  the  aihes 
of  beans.  The  pariAcation  of  the  flocks  was  alfo  made 
with  the  Cmokc  ot  fulphur,  of  the  olive,  the  pine,  the 
laurel,  and  the  rofemary.  Offerings  of  miia  cheefe, 
boiled  wine,  and  cakes  of  millet,  were  afterwards  made 
to  the  goddefa  Some  call  this  fcAival  Panlia^  qitafi  0 
pariemic,  becaufc  the  facrifices  were  offered  to  the  di- 
vinity for  the  fecuadity  of  the  flocks. 

PALESTINE,  in  its  prefeat  Uale,  is  a part  of  A* 
fistic  I'orkey,  fituated  betsreen  31^30  and  33'’ sc/ 
north  latitude,  and  betwrtn  34^  50'  aad  37^  15  call 
longitude.  It  is  bouodt'!  by  Mount  Lil>snus,  which 
divides  it  from  Syria,  un  the  norib  ; hy  Mount  Ucr- 
moo,  which  fcp.ir.itei  it  \rabu  Oefierta,  on  the 
caff } by  the  mountsias  o.  beu  and  the  Uefarts  of  A- 
rabia  Pctixa,  on  the  fouth } ana  by  the  Mediterra* 
oean  fca  00  the  wdL 

1'his  once  fertile  and  happy  fpot  wns  fiiff  called  the 
land  of  Comuany  or  Cbanaan^  from  Noah’s  gnodfon. 

In  Scripture,  however,  it  is  frequently  diliinguilhed  by 
other  names;  fucb  as  tue  Ltu%ti  of  Prtnm/t,  the 
God,  the  Land  nf  Ifraei,  dec.  It  received  the  name  w 
PaUjiino  from  the  Pai^mt  or  Phd^inet,  who  poffcfTcd 
a great  part  of  it ; a^  it  bad  the  name  of  JuJaa,  or 
fudathPaUf  ma.  from  the  moft  confr.icral>le  of 

the  twelve  fons  ot  Jacob,  i'hc  V^brilliaiis  have  deno- 
minated it  the  Holy  Land  t partly  on  account  ot  the 
many  Angular  blelBogs  it  received  f;om  ihe  Divine 
Providence,  and  partly  on  account  ot  its  ntetcopolis 
being  nude  the  centre  of  God's  worfhip  and  bis  p<- 
luliar  haijitaiion  j but  much  more  for  sis  being  Uie 
place  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  the  feeae  of  bis  preaching 
and  maniioid  mirteks  ; cfpiccLiUy  the  pLce  io  wrucU 
he  accomplifhcd  the  great  work  of  our  redemptioa. 

Aa  to  the  name  of  yadaa.  It  did  not  begin  to  receive 
that  till  after  the  return  ojf  the  Jews  from  the  Babylo- 
fl  rJfti 
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pitcftioe.  q7{Ii  c&ptmty,  though  it  had  hecn  ftfled  tong  before 
» the  K'tngtkm  of  yud-ih^  in  oppAHtion  to  that  of  IfreeU 
which  ravoltrd  from  it  under  JemSoam,  in  the  reign  of 
Rehohotm  the  fon  of  Solomon.  Bur  after  the  return, 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  only  one  that  made  any  figure, 
fettling  at  Jcrufalcm,  and  in  the  countries  a^iacent, 
quickly  gi»e  its  name  to  the  whole  territory  By  pro- 
fime  authors  it  wai  called  by  many  different  dames; 
ftich  at  Syria,  Paledi'na  S^ria.  Caricffria,  Iduma,  Idu> 
mwa,  and  Phoenicia  or  Phocnicej  but  thefe  are  fuppo- 
fed  only  to  have  been  given  out  of  contempt  to  the 
Jewiih  nation,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  unworthy  of 
any  other  name  than  what  diflinguiihed  the  molt  ob« 
feure  parts  of  the  neighbouring  prorinces. 

That  part  of  the  country  which  was  properly  called 
the  tMid  of  Promifcy  was  inclofed  on  the  well  by  the 
Mediterranean  t on  the  eaft  by  the  Uke  Afphaltites, 
the  Jordan,  and  the  fea  of  Tiberi**  or  of  Galilrc,  and 
the  Samschonite  lake  ; to  the  north  it  bad  the  rnoun* 
tains  of  Libanus,  or  rather  of  Antillbanus,  or  the  pro* 
Tiftce  of  Phoenicia;  and  to  the  fuuth,  that  of  Edom  or 
IHomci,  from  which  it  was  likcwife  parted  by  another 
ridge  of  high  mountains.  The  boondaries  of  the  other 
part,  which  belonged  to  the  two  tribes  and  an  half 
beyond  the  river  Jordan,  are  not  fo  ectfily  defined,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  the  conquells  made  by  the  more  pro* 
fperous  kings  of  the  Jews.  All  that  can  be  fsid  with 
any  probability  is,  that  the  river  Arnon  was  the  fhrft 
northern  bounlary  on  that  fide  ; and  with  refpe6l  to 
tliofe  on  this  fide  the  Jordan,  there  is  a conftderable 
^difagreement  between  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  ver* 
fions  of  the  Pentateoch. 

The  extent  of  this  country  is  likewiTe  varioufly  fet- 
tled by  geographers;  fume  giving  it  no  more  than  lyo 
or  180  miles  Irum  north  to  fouth,  and  140  in  breadth 
where  broadeil,  though  not  much  above  half  that 
breadth  where  narrowell.  But  from  the  liteft  and 
moil  accurate  maps,  it  appears  to  extend  near  200 
miles  in  length,  and  about  80  in  breadth  about  the 
middle,  and  about  10  or  15,  more  or  lefs,  where  it 
widens  or  (brinks. 

The  climate  is  certainly  very  happy,  its  fituation  be- 
ing neither  too  far  foutli  nor  too  far  north.  The  long- 
eft  day  is  not  above  14  hours  i ^ minutes  t But  the  li- 
mits of  Pateftine  appear  fo  fmalU  confidering  that  the 
country  is  likewife  interfcdlei  by  high  ridges  or  moun- 
tains, woods,  deferts,  &c.  that  many  learned  men  have 
been  induced  to  qnefiion  what  wc  read  of  its  fertility 
andpopuloofocfs  in  former  times.  It  muil  be  owned,  in* 
eked,  that  when  we  compare  its  ancient  and  Aouriihing 
ftate,  when  it  was  cultivated  with  the  utmoft  diligence 
by  perfoos  well  (killed  in  every  bTinch  of  agriculture, 
srith  what  it  hath  been  finer  the  total  extirpation  of  the 
Jews  out  of  it,  and  more  efpecially  fince  it  fdl  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  the  cootraft  h amazingly  great : 
but  when  we  confider  the  many  evident  caufes  which 
have  contributed  to  cfTc^  this  change,  and  even  yet 
oonfider  the  nature  of  the  country  itfelf,  we  fiod  not 
the  lead  reafon  to  doubt  the  truth  of  what  the  facred 
hiftorians  have  related.  Mofes  dcfcribei  the  richnefs 
of  it  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  even  before  the  Ifraelites 
got  pofTelBon  of  it.  It  even  exceeded  the  hod  of  £- 
grot,  fo  much  celebrated  by  ancient  hiftorians  ; efpe- 
ciaby  in  the  vaft  numbers  of  cattle  whkh  it  product; 
k the  quantity  and  cacclkoc^  of  m wine^  ojl|  and 
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fruits.  With  refpe A to  the  oil  and  fruits,  it  is  plain,  P-iWfilne.^ 
that  the  olives  and  oil  of  Canaan  exceedcil  in  goo<lnc(s  » ^ 

thofe  of  Egypt,  fince  thetrihes  fent  them  thither  from 
thence;  and  as  fur  vines,  Herodotus  tells  us,  thnt  the 
Egyptians  bad  none  at  all,  but  fupplied  the  want  of 
them  by  a liquor  brewed  from  barley.  Tlie  prefents 
which  Jacob  fent  to  his  fon  Jnfeph,  of  honey,  fpices, 
myrrh,  almonds,  and  other  fruits  of  Palcftinc,  (how 
that  they  muil  have  been  much  better  in  the  land  of 
Ju.lea  than  in  Egypt.  The  wines  of  Gaza,  Afcalon^ 
and  Sarepta,  were  famous  among  the  moll  remote  na- 
tions ; tbougli  it  is  allowed,  that  the  wine  which  waa 
made  at  and  in  the  nei,;hl>ourhood  of  Bethlehem,  in 
great  quantities,  wis  equal  at  lead,  if  not  fuperior,  to* 
any  of  the  reft  : and  that  of  Libanus,  mentioned  by 
the  prophet  Hofea,  was,no  lefi  celebrated  for  iti  ex- 
cellent flavour. 

Several  rircumftances  contributed  to  this  wonderful 
feenndity : fuch  as,  the  excellent  temperature  of  tbe  , 

air,  which  waa  never  fulriecl  to  excefflve  heats  or  colds  | - 
the  regularity  of  its  feaions,  efpecially  the  former  an^ 
latter  rain;  and  the  natural  fatnefs  and  fertility  of  ita 
(oil,  « hich  required  neither  dunging  nor  manuring,  and 
could  be  pioughed  with  a fingle  yoke  of  oxen  and  a 
fmall  kind  of  plough  ; for  the  foil  was,  and  ia  ftUI,  fo 
(hallow,  that  to  have  gone  deep  into  it,  would  rather 
have  endangered  than  improved  the  crop.  With  refpe^t 
to  the  excellency  of  its  corn,  we  are  told,  that  the  bread 
of  JcTufaiem  was  picferied  above  all  other;  and  the 
tribe  of  Aftier  produced  the  bed  of  both,  and  in 
greater  quantity  than  any  other  tribe;  and  fuch  plen- 
ty*was  there  of  it,  that,  befides  what  fuificed  the  in* 
habitants,  who  made  it  their  chief  fuftenance,  Solo- 
mon, we  read,  could  alTord  to  fend  20,000  cors,  or 
meifures,  of  it,  and  as  many  of  oil,  yearly,  to  Hiram 
king  of  Ty^  i bcfidcs  what  they  exported  into  other 
countries.  And  we  find,  even  fo  late  as  King  Herod,  • 
furoamed  Agrippa,  the  countries  of  Tyre  and  SidoD  - 
received  moft  of  their  fuftenaitce  from  his  tetrareby. 

As  to  their  fmiu,  the  grapes  were  delicious,  finely 
flavoured,  and  very  large.  Tbe  palm  tree  and  ita 
dates  were  in  no  Icls  rrqueft;  and  the  plain  of  Jericho, 
among  other  places,  was  famed  for  the  great  plenty 
and  excellence  of  that  fruit ; infomuch,  that  the  me- 
tropolis of  that  territory  was  emphatically  ftyled  iht 
city  of  pchn^treis.  But  what  both  this  plain,  and 
other  parts  of  Paleftioe,  were  moft  celel^ted  for, 
was  the  balfam  Ihruh,  whofe  balm  was  efteemed  fo  - 
predous  a drug  among  tbe  Greeks,  Romans,  Egyp- 
tians, and  other  nations,  and  is  ftill  to  this  day  under 
the  name  of  bahn  of  GifeaJ.  They  had  likewife  the 

?;reateft  variety  of  other  fruit-trees  in  the  higheft  per- 
edion ; and  which  might  be,  in  fome  fenfe,  ftyled 
ptrpetu*ft  becaufe  they  were  not  only  covered  with  a 
conftant  verdure,  but  becaule  the  new  bads  alvayo 
appeared  on  the  fame  boughs  before  the  old  fruit  waa 
ripe  i and  of  thofe  buds,  whiab  were  in  too  great 
quantities  to  be  allowed  to  come  to  maturity,  they 

?[athcrcd  enough  to  make  very  delightful  pickks  and 
weetmeats,  efpecially  of  their  citrons,  oranges,  and 
apples  of  paradife,  which  laft  commonly  hung  by  hun- 
dr^s  in  a duftcr,  and  as  big  as  hens  eggs,  and  of  an 
eicellent  tafteand  flavour.  Their  vinca  yielded  grapea 
twice,  and  (bmetimes' three  times,  a year,  great  quao- 
titiei  of  which  were  dried  up,  and  prcferTcd  for  me,  at » 
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well  as  thfir  plums,  and  other  fruiti.  They  had  convincing  nature,  even  thofc  refnUiog  from  a great 
plenty  of  honey  j the  very  liees  dillillcd  it ; hnJ  the  number  of  medals  druck  under  the  rciRni  of  the  kings  » 
rocks  yielded  it  in  ^rcat  quantttict : but  whether  that  of  Syria  and  Judea,  and  under  the  Romans,  both  by 
of  the  latter  kind  was  there  depoftted  by  the  indu*  Jews  and  P;igans,  and  which  <dl  bear  the  fymbols  of  a 
ilrtous  bees,  or  pnxluced  fume  other  way,  is  much  dif«  rich  fertility.  To  thefe  proof^i  arc  added  a multitude 
p'-itcd  by  traveilera  and  naturaliils.  They  likewife  of  fa^s,  recorded  in  the  hidory'  of  the  Jevra  dnrincf 
tuUivaud  fugar-cancs  in  great  abundance;  and  the  this  period  ; the  efforts  of  the  neighbouring  kings  to 
cotton,  hemp,  an]  flax,  were  niolUy  of  their  own  conquer  their  country  1 the  long  and  bloody  wars  that 
growth  and  manulaciure,  except  fome  df  a finer  fort,  the  Jews  carried  on  with  vigour,  and  fometimra  with 
tiiat  were  tn»ught  to  them  from  Egypt,  and  worn  by  fuccefs,  againft  powerful  princes  and  nations ; the  tri« 
thofc  of  the  higher  rank.  Their  vicinity  to  Libanus  bute  and  taxes  they  paid  to  the  kings  of  Egypt  and 
made  the  cedars,  cypieffes,  and  other  Hately  fragrant  byria,  to  the  Romans,  and  to  their  own  princes;  the 
trees,  very  comoion  in  moll  parts  of  the  land,  but  magnificence  of  their  fovcrclgos,  and  among  others  of 
more  efpccialty  tu  JmirAlem.  Cattle,  both  Urge  and  Hcmd  ; the  troops  he  raifed  and  kept  on  foot  ; the 
fmall,  they  fed  in  viil  quantities ; and  the  hilly  coun*  temples,  fortrciTca,  paUces,  and  cities,  which  he  erc^l- 
tries  not  only  afforded  them  variety  and  plenty  of  pa-  cd  and  embellilhed,  not  only  in  his  own  country,  but 
llnrc,  but  alfo  of  water,  which  dctccnde^l  thence  into  in  Syria,  Afia Minor,  and  even  inGreecc  i the  im- 
the  valleys  and  lowlands,  and  fertilircd  them  to  the  meufe  Turns  he  UviOied  among  the  Romans,  die  dona> 
degVee  we  have  feen  ; befidi-s  feveral  other  rivers  and  lions  he  made  tohii  own  people,  and  the  vail  treafurcs 
brooks,  fome  of  the  motl  remaikablc  of  which  we  which  he  Uft  behind  him;  all  thefe  circumflancca 
iliall  fpcak  of  in  their  proper  places.  But  the  moff  concur  in  proving  the  fertility  and  riches  of  Paleffine 
fertile  ptfture  grounds  were  thofc  on  each  fide  the  ri«  during  that  period. 

ver  Jordan  ; befidea  thofc  of  Sharon,  or  Sarona,  the  In  the  fecond  memoir,  the  Abbe  Goenfe  confidera 
plains  of  Lydda,  Jxmnia,  and  f /me  others  then  jurtly  the  date  of  Paleftine  as  it  was  from  the  time  of  the 
famed  for  their  fecundity.  As  for  fi(h,  the  rivera above-  Emperor  Adrian  to  the  caliphate  of  Omar,  which 
mentioned,  the  1 kc  of  Tibcriat,  and  the  Mediterra*  comprehendsa  period  of  four  centuries.  From  fundry 
uestt  fra,  afforded,  as  they  do  to  this  day,  great  plen-  faOs  he  Ihows,  that  it  could  not  then  have  been  the 
ly  and  variety.  Vail  quantities  were  brought  to  Jc-  barren  country  which  it  has  been  rcprefcnted  by  fome 
rufaU  m,  on  which  the  inhabitants  moftly  fubfifled ; fccptical  writers.  He  particularly  meniloni  the  pro- 
and  hence  one  of  the  gates  of  tliat  metropolis  was,  ac-  jcfl  formed  by  Adrian  of  rchuiHing  and  embeUilhing 
cording  to  St  Jerome,  called  the  JiJh^gate.  The  lake  Jeruf^lem,  of  forming  it  into  a Roman  colony,  and  gt* 
Afphidtites  yielded  fait  In  abundance,  wherewith  to  ring  it  hia  own  name ; a projed  of  which  he  could 
feafon  and  preferve  their  fifh,  which  Galen  afflrmi  to  never  have  entertained  a thought,  if  Judea,  which  be 
have  been  preferable  to  any  other  for  wholcfomcncfa,  had  feen  and  examined  with  bis  own  eyes,  had  appetr- 
digedioR,  and. extenuation.  In  ihort,  the  Scripture  is  <d  to  him  fuch  a barren  and  wretclied  country,  as  it  U 
fo  pregnant  with  proofs  of  the  extraordinary  richnefs  fa>d  to  1 e by  fome  who  have  neither  feen  that  country 
and  fecundity  of  this  once  happy  land,  and  the  vail  nor  examined  the  matter  with  care  and  attention, 
number  of  people  iliat  lived  in  it,  almoil  wholly  upon  0“r  author  alfo  produces  a variety  of  other  fadls,  to 
its  pro'tUili,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  vaft  exports  of  its  fhow  that  JiiJca,  after  all  that  it  li;*d  fuffered  from  the 
com,  wine,  oil,  raifins,  and  other  fruits,  dtc.  that  a dcfolattoni  of  war  both  in  ancieiu  ami  later  times,  fttU 
man  mull  have  taken  a ftrange  warp  to  iatiJclity,  that  remained  at  the  period  in  queffino  futile,  rich,  and 
can  call  it  in  quedion,  merely  on  account  of  the  melin-  populnui.  This  is  the  idea  which  the  writers  of  the 
choly  and  quite  oppofitc  figure  it  now  makes  Mndcr  its  tune,  Pagan  and  Chriftlan,  as  well  as  JewiDi,  have 
prefrnt  tyrannical  government.  given  of  Paleffine.  Antoninus  Martyr,  a citizen  of 

But  its  fertility  has  been  called  in  queffion ; and  Placentia,  who  in  the  6th  century  travelled  to  Pale- 
VoUaire  and  other  infidel  writers  have  raifed  difficul-  ffme,  and  cempofed  an  account  of  hU  voyace,  which 
ties  and  objedions  againff  the  authority  of  Scripture,  t*  ffill  extant,  fays,  that  the  canton  of  Nazareth  was 
from  the  pretended  flerility  of  the  land  of  Judea,  ia  »‘«t  inferior  to  Egypt  in  corn  and  fniits ; and  th^t 
anfwcr  to  which,  the  Abbe  Guence,  about  the  year  though  the  territory  of  that  city  was  not  very  exteo- 
17H0,  communicated  to  the  academy  of  inferiptions  five,  it  abounded  in  wine  and  oil,  and  excellent  honey, 
and  belles  Icllrts  at  Paris,  Memoin  coHctrning  ibe  The  country  about  Jericho  appeared  to  him  ffill  more 
FertifUy  of  Polffiinef  in  order  to  fhow  that  fuch  objec-  fertile.  He  faw  mount  Tabor,  which  he  tcprcfcnis  as 
tion*  had  no  folid  foundation.  furrounded  with  cities:  and  he  obfenred,  in  the  neigh- 

In  the  firrt  of  them,  the  author  proves,  that  from  bourhood  of  Jerufalcm,  vituyardJ^  great  plantations  of 
the  captivity  of  Babylon  to  the  war  of  Adrian,  Judea  fniit  trees,  and  through  tlie  whole  couniiy  a confide- 
was  always  confitlered  as  a rich  and  fertile  country,  table  number  of  hofpitals,  monalleries,  and  beautiful 
The  poficive  and  multiplied  authorities  of  the  writers  edifice*.  Oiir  learned  Abbe,  in  conchiding  his  work, 
of  that  period,  jevs,  Greeki^,  and  Rom.^ns,  not  only  acknowledges,  that  the  opulence  and  fertility  of  Judea 
atteft  in  gener  I the  fertility  of  that  country,  but  might  begin  to  diminilh  towards  the  roid.lle  of  i!ic  j»e- 
many  of  thefe  writers,  entering  into  a particular  de-  tiod  treated  of  in  his  fcccnd  memoir:  but  he  does  not 
t.iil  of  circumilances,  prove  it  from  the  nature  of  the  think  that  any  argument  can  be  drawn  from  hen  e 
climate,  the  qualities  of  the  foil,  an!  the  excellencies  againff  it*  having  been  at  the  commencement  of  this 
luid  variety  of  it*  produdlion*.  Thefe  are  confirmed  period  in  a flourkhing  llatc;  and  much  Icfs  can  ary 
hy  proofs  of  another  kind,  but  which  are  of  a very  proof  be  brought  from  hence,  that'in  preceding  pe. 

N*  257.  sioda, 
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PaJtAine.  riodt,  unjfT  tKe  kings,  or  under  the  tdfninlAntion  of 
' Mofes,  the  country  of  Pidcftine  was  fc  barren  and  oo- 
cultivated  diiln'61. 

it  ought  tn  be  confiderrd,  that  It  was  then 
inhabited  by  an  InduHrious  people,  who  knew  how  to 
ftftprovc  every  inch  of  their  land,  and  had  nude  even 
the  moft  defart  and  barren  places  tn  ylcM  Tome  kind 
of  produflions,  ty  prop>er  care  and  manure : fo  that 
the  voy  rocks,  which  now  appear  quite  hare  and  na- 
ked, were  made  to  produce  com,  pulfe,  or  paAurc; 
being,  by  the  induftry  of  the  old  Inhabitants,  covrred 
with  mould,  which,  tliron^'h  the  laeinefs  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  proprietors,  has  Ixen  finrc  waAicd  off  with 
rains  and  ftorms.  We  may  add,  that  the  kings  them* 
fclves  were  not  above  encouraging  all  kind  of  agricul- 
ture, both  by  precept  and  example ; and,  above  all, 
that  they  had  the  divine  blcfftng  promifed  to  their  ho- 
neA  rndcavours  and  induftry : whereas  it  is  now,  and 
hath  been  long  fmre,  inhabited  by  a poor,  lary,  indo- 
lent people,  groaning  under  an  intr^crable  fervitude 
and  all  manner  of  difeouragements ; Ly  which  their 
averfion  to  labour  and  agriculture,  farther  than  what 
lurely  ferves  to  fupply  their  prefent  wants  ••  l>ecome 
in  a manner  natural  and  invincible.  We  may  farther 
obferve,  after  the  juduious  Mr  Maundrcll,  that  there 
is  no  forming  an  idea  of  its  ancient  ftouriilring  Hate, 
when  under  the  influence  of  heaven,  from  whsit  it  is 
now  under  a vihblc  curfe.  And,  if  we  had  not  fc- 
veral  concurring  tetiimonies  from  profane  authors, 
who  haw  extolled  the  fecundity  of  Paletlinc,  that  fmgle 
one  of  Julian  the  apwftatc,  a fworn  enemy  to  Jews  and 
Chrlltians,  as  W'cll  as  to  all  the  facred  writings,  would 
be  more  than  fufficient  to  prove  it ; who  frequently 
makes  mention,  in  his  epiflles,  of  the  perpetuity,  as 
well  as  excr  Hence  and  great  ahundance,  of  In  fruita 
and  produfl.  Tlie  vifible  tlTefls  of  God's  anger, 
which  this  country  has  felt,  not  only  under  Titus  Vef. 
pafian  (when  myriads  of  inhabitants  were  either  flain, 
or  periflied  by  the  moft  fevere  famine,  peftilcncc,  and 
other  calamities;  and  tire  reft  fold  for  flaver,  into  all 
lands  ; and  new  colonies  fenl  to  rcpeople  it ; who 
found  it  in  fuch  a dcfulate  llate,  as  quite  difeouraged 
them  from  reftoring  It  to  itsprifline  fruitfulncfs);  but 
much  more  Hnce  that  empernr*a  time,  in  the  inunda* 
tiona  of  the  northern  tarkarians.  of  the  Sirarcna,  and 
of  the  more  cruel  and  deftruftivc  Chriduos  during 
the  holy  war;  and  in  the  opprcfTion  it  now  feels 
under  the  Turkifh  yoke  j may  Ue  eafdr  owned  to  be 
more  tb.’iD  fufficient  to  have  wrought  the  difmal  change 
wc  arc  fpeaking  of,  and  to  have  reduced  the  far  great- 
er part  into  a mere  defart. 

Neverthclefs,  if  we  may  credit  thofe  who  have  view- 
ed it  in  this  d<'!eful  condition,  they  will  tcU  us,  there 
ere  ffill  fuch  vifible  figns  nf  its  natural  lichncfs  and 
fertility,  as  plainly  fliow,  that  the  hare  want  of  eid- 
lure  U the  n.ain  if  not  the  only  ctufe  of  its  prefent  po- 
verty and  barrcnnelf.  We  fhall  hint,  as  a farther  pri'of 
of  thi.s  what  a learned  traveller  bath  lately  wiittcu  of 
it  from  his  own  obfervations.  , 

♦*  The  Holy  Land  (fays  Dr  Shaw),  were  ft  as  well 
{peopled  and  cuitivsted  as  in  forTrer  times,  would  Hill 
I e more  fruitful  than  the  very  Left  part  of  the  roaft  of 
Syria  and  PheenVe  ; for  the  foil  is  generally  much 
richer,  and,  all  things  confidered,  yields  a prefe* 
ral  lc  crop.  Thus  the  cotton  that  is  gathered  in  the 
VoL.  XIII.  Part  II. 


plains  of  Uaraali,  Efdraelon,  and  Zabuluo,  is  in  great- 
er  erteem  than  whn  is  cultivated  near  SIdon  and  Tri-  ’ ^ 

poll  Neither  Is  it  poflible  for  pulfe,  wheat,  or  any 
fort  of  grain,  to  be  more  excellent  than  wbat  is  fold 
at  Jerufalcm.  The  barrennefs,  or  fcarciiy  rather,  which 
fomc  authors  may,  either  ignorantly  or  malicioudy, 
complain  of,  doth  not  proceed  from  the  incapacity  or 
natural  unfruitfulncfs  of  (he  country,  l*ut  from  the 
want  of  inliabitants,  and  the  great  sverfion  there  is  to 
labour  and  induftry  in  thofe  few  whi*  pofTcfi*  it.  There 
are,  befides,  fuch  peipeluai  difcords  and  drpredations 
among  the  petty  princes  who  ftiare  this  fine  country, 
that,  allowing  it  was  better  peopled,  yet  there  would 
be  fmall  encouragement  to  fow,  when  it  was  uncertain 
who  ftioulJ  gather  in  the  hatveft.  Otherwise,  the 
Usd  is  a good  land,  and  Hill  capable  of  affording  its 
neighbours  the  like  fupplKs  of  corn  and  oil  which  il  is 
known  to  lave  done  in  the  time  of  Snhimon.’* 

And  Volrtcy,  in  his  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria, 
obferves,  that  though  the  whole  of  Palelltne  i>i  almoft,  Trw/i, 
an  entire  level  plain,  without  cither  river  or  livulct  in  ^ 
fummer,  and  only  watered  by  the  winter  torrents,  the 
foil  is  yet  good,  and  niay  even  be  termed  fcilile;  fo 
when  the  winter  rains  do  not  fail,  every  ihirg  fpringa 
up  in  abundance  ; rnd  the  eaith,  which  la  black  and 
fat,  retains  moifttire  fulHcicnt  for  the  grontlh  cf  grain 
and  vegetables  during  the  fummtr.  More  doura,  fc- 
famum,  water-melons,  and  beans,  are  fown  here  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  courtry.  They  alio  raife 
cotton,  barley,  and  wheal ; hut  ih- ugh  the  latter  be 
moft  cftcemed,  it  is  Icfs  cultivated,  for  frar  of  too 
much  ieviting  the  avarice  of  the  Turkifh  goveroora 
and  the  lapa*  ily  of  the  Arabs. 

Judea,  in  its  brgeft  frnfe,  was  divided  Into  niari- 
time  and  inland,  as  well  as  into  mountainous  and  cham- 
]>ain ; and  again  fiibdiviicd  into  Judea  on  this  fidr, 
and  Judea  licyond  Jordan.  But  the  moft  confidcrablc 
divifion  is  that  wliich  was  made  among  the  twelve 
tribes,  by  lot,  to  prevent  all  murmuring  nncj  dlfcon- 
tcnl  among  that  ftnbbom  people*  ; oflhcfe,  two  and  • Jofli.  ttv, 
a half  were  feaied  beyond  Jordan,  and  the  rtft  on  this  a. 
fide.  'I’he  next  remarkable  divifion  wn»  made  I y king 
Solomon,  who  divided  bis  kingdom  into  tsvelve  pro- 
vinces or  dtftrids,  each  under  a peculiar  lifliccr  ; and 
ever)’ one  oflhtfe  was  to  fupply  the  king  with  provi- 
fions  for  his  houfeboM  in  his  turn;  that  is.  each  for  one 
month  in  the  ycarf , But  the  moft  fatal  divifion  of  J * KJnits, 
all  war,  that  which  obtained  under  Ids  impruleni  fon‘^'  L 
Hchobnam  ; when  ten  of  the  twelve  tiibes  r-.\olted, 
under  the  condu^  of  JcroV>ara,  who  beesme  bead  of 
this  new  monarchy,  ftylcd  fl'f  kitsxSm  of  Ijrady  *11  op. 
pufilion  to  that  ni  JuJahy  the  title  which  diftin^niflie.S 
the  mainieU  kingdom  of  Rehol-cam  from  that  time 
downwards.  Under  the  fecond  trmplc  the  d.iftinfti^n 
lafted  a confiderxUe  time,  r.nd  the  fame  bhiody  hatic  l 
and  hoflilities eoQlimicd  between  tlicle  two  kingdoms; 
that  of  llracl  tikiR?  the  name  of  S<mnrsj  from  its  ca- 
pital. The  iufaabitanls  were  a mixture  of  the  ob! 

Krarlitcs,  of  new  colonics  fent  thitbif  by  rhe  kings 
of  Affyria  after  their  conqij*H  of  it,  iHI  they  were  bib- 
diicd  by  the  Maccabees,  rnd  their  nrctrupolis  deftroyed. 
lender  the  Romans  it  bemn  to  be  divided  into  tetrar- 
chies  and  toparchits:  th^arger  wire  thofe  of  Jule  -, 

Samaria,  and  Galilee,  Upper  and  Lr*xN\r?  the  Ufler, 
thyfe  of  Geiarittca,  Saroita,  and  otkcis  of  lcf»  note ; 

4 Q_  -'il 
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which  Uy  on  thit  fu!f  of  the  Jvirdan.  The  rv??i  on 
. the  other  fule,  were  thofc  of  GJcaJ,  Perxa,  Gaulo* 

nith,  Amanitt««  Bann.^a,  ami  DccapoHs.  Jofephua 
t lib.  mentions  j;  another  diviHon  ma  le  in  Gabiniiu*«  time 
**''•  into  five  didrtC^a,  or,  an  he  fiylci  them,  oc 

€ounct//^  agreeable  to  the  Roman  manner  : thefc  were 
Jeruralcm,  Jericho,  and  Sephorii  on  thiv  fHc  Jordan  j 
and  Gadar'ii  .ind  Anathus  on  the  other.  In  the  rchrni 
of  the  ChriHian  rmpri'ors,  it  was  divided  afreih  into 
Palcilina  Primi,  Palelltna  Secunda,  and  Paleflina  Ter* 
tla  or  Saluuri^;  which  Uft  inclmUd  the  far  greater 
part,  if  not  the  whole  coutUr)*,  as  i*  known  to  all  who 
arc  acquaint'd  with  hidory.  On  that  account  we 
Ihidl  wave  all  other  divfions  and  changes  that  b.»p* 
pened  to  it  under  the  northern  bcir^arlars,  Saracens, 
Sic,  and  corclu  !e  this  article  with  the  prefent  fiaie 
and  divifinn  of  it  nii  Icr  the  Turki. — The  whole  conn* 
try  of  P..lvlline  is  now  reduced  to  a dlllriA  or  pro* 
vince,  un  'cr  the  lH-g!tihcgj.ie  or  h-lhilhip  of  Sebam 
or  Dareurcus,  who  hath  the  ftven  follouin?  faogiacs 
or  fubgovtrnors  under  him,  tUUd,  according  to  the 
dincrriit  places  of  tlicir  rcfidence,  i.  The  fangiac  of 
X>an)r.fciis,  w!io  tinder  the  baiba  of  that  prcvince; 
2.  Of  Jerufalem,  or,  as  the  Turk*  call  it,  Ctt.f,rmlnnc 
Of  Cvuf// I'/rif  i 3.  Aglnm  } 4.  Bahara  | 5.  Scifat ; 
6.  Gaza ; 7.  Njbolos.  Each  of  thefe  has  a number 
of  ziamet*,  and  each  ziamet  a number  of  timariots  un* 
der  them;  for  the  better  undeifianding  of  which  terms, 
wc  (hall  refer  our  readers  to  Sir  Paul  Ricaut's  account 
of  the  Otion.an  empire.  At  prefent  it  will  be  futH* 
cient  to  fay  of  thefc  inferior  fubslivifions,  under  the 
fartglac  of  tlua  ditlrid^,  or  fan^tacatc  of  Jenifalcin,  that 
it  hath  nine  of  the  former  and  fiateen  of  the  latter 
dafs.  Neither  mufi  the  reader  imarinc  thefe  fangia. 
cates  OT  fub  govemments  to  be  any  thing  confidcrahle, 
or  the  refidcncc  of  thefc  cfficers  to  he  places  of  any 
note  or  opulence.  The  former  indeed  live  by  op}>rc^ 
fitig  the  people  under  them,  and  extort  contrilutions 
of  every  thing  that  comes  within  their  reach,  fuch  as 
the  protcAioii  of  travellers,  merchants,  and  caravans  ; 
but  being  sli  under  their  rcfpedlive  baOias,  who  are  Hill 
more  griping  than  their  underlings,  they  are  common* 
ly  fleeced  of  fome  confidcrahle  part  of  their  unjuft 
gains.  As  for  the  places  of  their  rrfidence,  except  ic 
be  here  and  thtre  one  in  a conftdcmUe  cUy,  as  at  Da* 
mafeus  and  Jetufiitem,  the  reft  .are  cither  fome  old  ci- 
ties or  even  inconfideral  Ic  villages. 

There  arc  a vaHcly  of  curlofitics  in  Palcillnc  both 
natural  and  artificial;  but  they  are  fo  very  numernUt 
as  almoft  to  preclude  dcfcripiicn ; we  therefore  refer 
our  readers  to  the  Ancient  Univcrfal  Hiilury,  Vnl.  11, 
where  they  arc  mentioned  and  patticuiariy  deferibed. 
The  principal  tnouutaius,  rivers,  and  other  pieces  of 
note,  have  aheady  been,  or  wdl  be,  noticed  under  their 
reffieftlvc  names. 

PALESTRINA,  a town  ofltaly,  in  the  Campag- 
aa  di  Roma,  with  a bif1iop*s  fee.  It  istbccajfital  of  a 
pi  incipality  of  the  fame  name,  and  the  biihop  is  one  of 
the  fix  cardihal  hiftops.  It  was  anciently  famous  for  the 
temple  of  Fortune,  being  ^then  called  /Vjfn^r,  and 
fcatLil  on  the  top  of  a mountain,  the  ruins  of  which 
may  yet  be  feen.  E.  Loni^l*  55.  N.  Lat.  41. 5*. 

Palestrina,  is  one  o^he  largcft  and  mod  p»pu. 
loui  of  the  iilatidi  cathd  the  Lagunc!>,  neat  Venice, 


and  where  the  moft  confi  lerable  of  the  noblemen  have 
houfes  of  pleafure.  It  11  15,000  paces  in  length  and  _ Jl 
400  in  breadth ; the  principal  harbour  has  alfo  the 
fame  name.  . . - tJ 

PALFIN  (John),  an  eminent  furgeon,  analomift, 
and  reader  in  furgery  st  Ghent,  the  place  of  his  birth; 
acquired  great  reputation  hy  his  learning  and  woiks. 

The  principal  of  ihcl’c  are,  1.  A Trcatife  on  Oftcolo* 
fy,  in  tzmo,  Pari*,  1731.  2.  Anatomy  of  the  H-.i. 

man  B.>dy,  in  2 vols  8vo,  Paris,  1734-  He  died  at 
Ghent  at  a great  age,  in  1730. 

PiVLFREV,  is  one  of  the  better  fort  of  horfet  ufeJ 
by  noblemen  or  othtrs  frr  Rate ; and  fomelimes  of 
old  taken  for  a horfe  fit  for  a woman  to  ride.  Cara, 
den  fayv,  that  William  Faueonl-erge  held  the  manor  of 
Cukeny,  in  the  county  of  Nott'ngham,  in  fcrgeaniry, 
by  th.-  fervice  of  fliocing  the  king's  palfrey  when  iht 
king  Ihotild  come  to  MansficU 

PALICAUD,  or  Palcatcherry,  a fortnrfv  of 
confi  leraKlc  ftretiglh  m Ind*<a,  which  commands  the 
paffage  between  the  two  c«uft«  of  NfaUbar  and  Coro* 
mandcl,  by  way  of  the  I’ritchinopoly  and  Coimbettare 
countries  ; there  i-i  alfo  a communication  with  it  thru* 
the  Niyre  country.  It  is  in  the  han  ’t  of  the  Hnglilhj 
and  is  of  great  importance  totliem,  becaufe,  as  Coim. 
beltorc  is  in  the  hands  of  Tippoo,  by  our  holding 
this  place  on  the  will,  and  Dindigul  on  the  cart  oF 
Cuimbettore,  the  province  is  rendered  of  little  ufe  to 
Tippoo  in  time  of  war,  unicfs  he  keeps  a very  Urge 
force  there  to  prolcd  it.  See  Memoir  of  a Slap  of 
the  Peninfula  of  India  by  Major  Rennet. 

PALICATE,  a fea  port  town  of  India,  on  this 
fide  of  the  Ganges.  It  is  fcated  on  the  coaft  of  C 1- 
Tomandcl,  in  the  kingdom  of  Carnate,  70  miles  norifi 
of  Fort  St  George.  Here  the  Dutch  have  a faclory, 
and  fort  called  the  For/  %j CuilJfrktid,  E.  Long.  flo.  i. 

N.  Lat.  13. 34. 

PAI.ICI,  or  Palisci  (fab.  hift.),  two  deities,  fons 
of  Jupiter  by  Thr.lia,  whom  iEfrhylus,  according  to 
Microbiiis,  calls  M/no^  in  a tragedy  whicli  is  loft.  The 
nymph  Aitiia,  when  pregnant,  begged  Jupiter  to  re- 
move her  from  the  purfuit  of  Juno.  Upon  which  he 
concealed  her  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ; and  when 
the  time  of  her  delivery  arrived,  the  earth  opened 
and  brought  into  the  woild  two  children,  to  whom 
were  given  the  name  of  Ptf/'Vi*v9  ^ bteatt/e 

thfy  came  q^o/n  in/o  the  nvirld from  thr  Uwfh  of  tht  earth, 

Thefe  deities  were  worfhipped  with  many  ceremonies 
hy  the  Sicilians;  and  near  their  temple  were  two  fmall 
lakes,  which  were  fnppofed  to  have  fpruug  out  of  the 
catih  when  they  were  bom.  Near  thefc  pools  ic  was 
ufual  to  take  the  moft  folemn  oaths  when  any  body 
wilhed  to  destde  coniroverfics  and  quarrels.  If  any  cf 
the  perfons  who  took  the  oaths  were  perjured,  they 
were  immediatciy  puo;ftied  fuperDaturally  ; and  thofc 
whofe  oath,  by  the  deities  of  the  place,  was  fincere, 
departed  unhurt-  The  Palici  had  alfo  an  oncle,  which 
was  confulted  upon  fome  great  emergencies,  and  which 
^ndered  the  irueft  and  moft  uneqiilvocftl  anfw:rrs.  In 
a fuperflitious  age,  the  altars  of  the  Palici  were  ftained 
with  the  blood  of  human  Lenfu'es;  but  this  b;irbarous 
cuftom  did  not  laft  long,  as  the  deities  were  fatisfied 
with  the  ufual  oftertngs. 

PALINDROMUS,  a «ife  or  fcntencc  wldch  ruai 
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tHe  f*we  when  read  either  backwards  or  forward*. 
Such  is  the  verfe, 

I! 

R<,ma  tiifi  fvlito  nDiH’Ht  ibit  amor. 

Some  people  of  leifurc  have  refined  upon  the  Palindro- 
mui,  and  compofed  verfes,  each  word  of  which  ii  the 
fame  backward!  ai  forwarda  ; for  iniUnce,  that  of 
Camden : 

Odo  tenrt  matfidam  mappfm  tenet  Anna, 

Anna  tenet  nappam  nadidam^  mu/um  tenet  Odo. 

PALINGENESIA,  among divine»f  the  fame  with 
Kgenrration.  Among  chemifta,  it  denotes  the  produ> 
cing  of  a body  from  i.a  principlra. 

PAEIKGENIUS  (MaicelliiK),  well  known  by  a 
poem  divided  into  1 2 bocka,  and  intitled  Zod':aeut  VtU^ 
which  he  was  feverai  years  of  cumpofiti^,  and  dcilica- 
ted  to  Hercules  11.  ot  Ellci  duke  of  Ferrara.  Some 
fsy  he  W34  phyfician  to  the  prince  ; others  rank  him 
among  tlie  learned  Lutherans,  to  whom  the  duchefs  of 
I'ciTBiagave  a reetptibn  in  her  court,  and  honoured 
with  her  protection.  His  /o./b;e  contaiui  good  things, 
and  it  a philufophical  fatire  a^aiiitt  Immorality  and 
falfc  prejudices.  Though  this  poem  has  borne  a mul- 
titude of  imprrfliuns,  the  author's  life  Is  but  little 
known.  He  died  fume  lime  between  the  years  1537 
and  1543. 

P.vLlNODY,  a difeourfe  contnry  to  a preceding 
one  : hence  the  phrafe  of  pAtnodeam  tanere  was  taken 
fur  a recantation. 

PALIKURI  raoMONTORiVM  (Virgil,  Velleius), 
with  a cogtrotninal  port,  was  fitusted  at  the  f>uth  ex- 
tremity of  the  Sinus  Hzdaniis,  on  the  coaft  of  Luca- 
nia  ( fo  calle  ! from  Palinurus,  Eneas's  fleerfman,  who 
there  perished  (Mela,  Dionylius  HAiicarnafleus). 

PALINl'RUS  (faS.  hill.),  Aeneas's  pilot,  whofe 
fate  Virgil  very  particularly  delcriles.  He  fell  into 
the  fea  when  afleep  ; and  was  three  days  expofed  to 
the  tempcilsand  its  agitation,  and  at  lail  came  fafe 
aihure,  where  the  cruel  inhabitants  of  the  place  mur- 
dered him  to  get  his  clothes.  His  body  was  left  uo- 
Inirted  on  the  fea-fbore  ; and  fince,  acc-)rdiog  to  the 
religion  of  the  old  Romans,  no  one  could  ciofs  the 
Stygi:io  lake  before  lOO  years  were  clapfed,  if  hi<i  re 
mains  had  not  I ecn  decently  buried,  wr  find  iEneas, 
when  he  wi  nt  down  tn  hell,  f|}c;jkingto  P-dinuns,  and 
alluring  him,  that  though  his  bones  were  deprived  of  a 
funcr.l,  yet  the  pU.*e  where  his  body  was  expofei 
fhould  fv<on  be  adorned  wltlt  a munumcni,  and  bear 
hiv  name  } and  accordingly  a promontory  was  called 
I*t,rtnunn. 

PALISADES,  in  fortification,  flakes  made  of 
ftrong  fplii  wood,  about  nine  feet  long,  fix  or  feven 
inches  fqufre,  three  teet  deep  in  the  gTuun<l,  in  rows 
rhout  two  and  an  half  or  three  inches  afurv^rr,  placed 
iiv-lhe  covert  way,  at  three  feet  from,  and  p.nrallcl  to, 
the  par.ipct  or  fide  of  the  glacic;,  to  fecure  it  from 
furprife.  I'hcy  arc  alf>  ufed  to  foni'y  the  avenuts  of 
ojicn  forts,  gorges,  hrl‘  moons,  the  liOttoms  of  «litchcs, 
ani  in  geoera)  all  pcflv  InMe  to  furprife.  'I'l  cy  are 
ufualiy  fixed  perpendicularly,  chough  lomc  m:ikc  an 
angle  Inclining  towards  the  grotm-l  nrxt  the  enemy, 
that  the  ropca  cafl  over  them  to  tear  them  up  m y 
flip  off. 

Turning  an  invcction  of  Xlr  Cochoro, 


in  order  to  preferve  the  pilifides  of  the  cavert  w;iy  l*«!i/Te 
from  the  bchegei'b  (hot.  They  are  fo  or  Icrcd, 
as  many  of  them  as  (land  in  the  length  of  a rol,  or 
about  ten  feet,  turn  up  and  down  like  traps,  fo  as  not 
to  be  in  fight  of  the  enemy  till  th::y  jud  bring  on  their 
attack}  and  yet  arc  always  ready  to  do  the  proper 
fervice  of  pal  fades. 

PALIS8E,  in  heraldry,  a bc-irlng  like  a range  of 
palifades  before  a fortification,  reprclentei  on  a fefle, 
fifing  up  a confiierahle  height,  and  pointed  a top,  with 
the  field  appearing  l>etwecii  them. 

PALIURUS,  in  botany.  See  Rhasimus, 

PALL,  in  heral  !ry,  a figure  like  a Greek  t,  about 
the  breadth  of  a pallet ; it  is  by  fome  heralds  called 
a eroft-po/if  on  accmini  of  its  being  looked  upon  as  an 
archiepifcopal  hearing. 

PALL.A,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a mantle  wh-ch  w'o- 
men  wore  over  llie  gowm  called y/j-Za.  It  was  borne  <“H 
the  left  fhoul'Jer ; whence  pafliog  to  the  other  fide, 
under  the  right  arm,  the  two  ends  were  hound  under 
the  left  arm,  leaving  the  bread  and  arm  quite  bare.  It 
had  a great  many  folds,  and  derived  its  name  front 
to Jhaie  or  tremble. 

PALLADIO  (Andrea\  a celebrated  Italian  ar- 
chiuct  of  the  ifith  century,  was  a nacivc  ofVicenzt 
in  Lombardy,  and  the  dlftiple  of  Triifm.  He  made 
cxiA  drawings  of  the  pnncipal  wo'ks  of  antiquity  to 
be  met  with  at  Rome,  adding  commentines  to  them, 
which  went  through  fcvcral  imprcfTionj.  But  this, 
though  a very  uJeful  work,  was  g'eatly  exceeded  by 
the  I'rcatife  of  ArchiicCdurc  In  four  bonks,  which  ho 
pubilfhed  in  1570.  Inigo  Jones  wrt*l«  fome  excel- 
lent remarks  on  it;  which  were  itii.ljdel  in  an  edi- 
tion of  Palladio,  publiihcd  by  Leoni,  in  two  vols  i>.iho» 

I74i. 

P.ALLADIUM,  in  antiquity,  a flatuc  of  the  god- 
defs  Pallas.  It  was  about  three  cubits  high,  and  re- 
ptefented  the  goddefs  fitting  and  holding  a pike  in  her 
right  hand,  and  in  ! cr  left  a dillaif  and  a fpindle.  It 
fell  down  from  heaven  ne.ir  the  tent  of  llus,  as  he  was 
buildiog  the  citadel  of  Ilium.  Some,  however,  fup- 
pofe,  thot  it  fell  at  Ptdiuus  in  Phrygia;  or,  according 
to  others,  Daidanus  got  it  as  a prefent  from  his  mo- 
thrr  Elcv-lra.  1 here  are  fume  w*!io  mainl.iin,  that  the 
pLillidiiim  was  made  w th  tliC  bones  of  Pelops  by  Aba- 
tis ; but  Apolhidorus  fiyi-,  that  it  wai  no  more  than  a 
piece  of  clock  work  wliicii  rrorcil  ol  itfcif.  However 
V -rious  the  opinions  of  an  ient  authors  h-e  about  this 
cclcbr.tted  llituc,  it  is  univerf.illy  alio.vel,  that  on  iu 
prefervation  depended  the  fifety  of  Troy.  1‘his  fa- 
tality.the  Greeks  during  the  Trojan  war,  were  well 
aware  of;  and  thcrcfi  rc  Ulyifes  and  Diotncdcs  were 
corntninioned  to  llcil  it.  '1  his  they  cffct^cd  ; and  if 
we  can  rely  upon  the  authority  of  f >air,  they  were  di- 
reded  bow  to  cory  it  away  by  Hclenus  a Ion  of  Pri- 
am, who  in  this  ixirayi  j Ids  country,  becjufe  hts 
brother  D<  pbdius,  at  the  death  ot  Paris,  had  mar- 
f’cd  Helen,  of  wh  >m  he  was  cTumomei.  Minctva 
was  enraged  a:  the  violence  t-ffcrcd  to  her  lUtiie;  and, 
according  to  Vir^^I!,  the  pallai'tiim  ittclf  feemed  to 
li.ivc  received  life  and  umion;  and  by  the  fiilhcs 
which  iLried  from  its  eyes  and  fu.'den  fpriuit  from 
the  tarth,  it  fiemed  ra"1io.v  the  refenttneut  of  the 
g'>d  'Hie  true  p Ibdiuru,  r.s  :s  obfervetl  by  fome, 

WAa  not  cairied  away  from  't'roy  by  U<  Cksks,  but 
4 Qjt  only 
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r iLdtai  only  a flatne  of  (innUr  fizt  and  Hia^,  vhich  waa 
rtlliTkln’  deceive  whaterer  facrtlcgtous  perfona 

— » to  fter.i  It.  l*he  palUdium,  therefore,  as 
they  matotain,  ^neat  conveyed  fafe  from  Troy  to 
Italy,  and  it  was  «rrer\vards  preferved  by  the  Romani 
vriih  the  Rrealcft  fecrecy  and  vtnrration  in  the  icm- 
pic  of  V’eftai  a clrcumlUnce  which  none  but  the  vcdal 
virgins  kne-.v.  It  wa<  edcemcvl  the  defliny  of  Rome  *, 
and  there  were  fcveral  others  made  perfcdlv  like  it,  to 
fct'urc  it  from  brin);  ftolen,  asrvas  that  at  'f*roy,  which, 
the  oiaclc  of  /'.pcUo  declared  (houli  never  be  taken  fo 
long  as  the  palladium  was  found  w ithin  its  wall*.  A 
palladium  was  ailo  placed  l.y  Niclas  In  the  citadel  of 
Athcfs- 

PA LLA nil’s,  biihop  of  HelEDopoHs  in  Eithy- 
nia,  and  llicn  of  Afpona.  He  was  a Galatian,  and 
horn  at  Cap.’iJocia.  He  became  an  Anchorite  in 
the  moimtain  of  Ncbria  in  38b,  and  was  coufecrated 
n bini»'p  m 401.  He  was  an  Intimate  friend  of  St 
John  Chryfoftom,  whom  he  never  forfook  during  the 
time  of  his  perfecution,  nor  wen  in  hi*  exile-  He 
wrat  CO  Rome  fome  lime  alter  Chryfoflam’s  death, 
aui  at  ihc  requed  of  l.'iNfua  governor  of  Cappido::ia, 
compofed  the  hillory  ot  the  Anchorites  or  Hermits, 
ani  intitled  it  LauJtjiCt  arter  the  name  of  that  lord, 
to  whom  he  dedicated  it  in  420,  when  it  was  written, 
be'ng  then  in  the  20th  year  of  hi*  epifcopacy,  and 
53  I uf  his  a^c.  Pjlhdius  was  accufed  of  beinir  an 
Ongcniil  It  13  true,  he  wa*  an  cricmy  to  St  Jetomc, 
e»f  Vficm  he  docs  not  fpeak  well,  and  was  intimately 
connc(^c>l  with  RoiBmu  ; but  perhaps  no  good  proof 
can  l>c  brou'^hl  of  his  Orioeiilfin.  He  had  been  the 
rhfciplc  ol  Kvii;rMi  of  Poiitiia,  and  was  even  fufped- 
e»l  of  cnlert*inipg  the  fenriments  of  Pelittius.  He 
did  in  the  ^th  ceulury,  hut  in  what  year  is  not  ecr- 
t.uii.  His  Hidury  was  piiblilhcd  in  Greek  by  Meur. 
figs  .*it  Amderiari)  in  16  9,  and  in  iuit'n  in  the  Bl- 
hfiothfa  Pitrum:  but  he  lcem»  not  to  have  bcfn  the 
vriier  of  tJic  Life  of  St  John  Chryfodom,  in  Greek 
and  Lsrinhy  M Bigot,  p»intcd  in  »68a. 

P.',  LLAS,  a freed  man  of  Claudius,  celebrated  for 
th;  po.ver  and  the  riches  whreh  he  ohtaioc*!.  He  ad* 
vtl'ed  til:  emperor  his  mndcr  to  marry  Agrippina,  and 
to  .nvlopt  her  fo.t  Ktru  for  his  fuecelTor.  It  was 
lhr«»j>,h  him  and  Agrippina  that  the  death  of  Clau- 
dius w.ii  hadene.i,  an  I ll^t  Nero  vmi  raifed  to  the 
throne.  Nero,  however,  forgot  to  whom  he  was  in- 
debted for  it.  He  diLardcd  Pallas,  and  fome  lime 
* after  c.iufed  him  to  be  put  to  death,  tlat  he  might 
procu'c  his  great  liwhes. 

PALLAVICINI  (Ferrantc),  an  Italian  wit  of 
coiif  JeraM;  not*.*,  wns  defeeaded  from  a btanch  of 
a nj!'!e  family  fc-r'C-l  in  Placentia,  where  he  was 
lorn  .".hout  the  dole  of  the  16th  century.  He  fo^jn 
g-ve  gre  I proof*  of  an  extraordinary  genius,  and 
qu  ckiy  acquired  a mallerly  knowledge  in  the  ele- 
awnts  of  dalhcal  erudition.  He  wa.n  afterwards  fent 
to  complete  hi*  education  in  the  mo.>adcry  of  Augu- 
tliM  Iriars.it  MiLn,  where  he  took  the  li.if>it,  lived 
much  edeimed,  improve J bimfclf  in  pwy  as  well  as 
learning,  and  raifed  great  exp-.Clatians of  futute  fante; 
hut  hemg  fomeivli.it  aruoiuufly  incliii.*d,  he  engaged 
in  an  intrigue  with  a young  couitcaan  oi  Venice, 
wh.>fe  charms  proved  iircdiliLile  ; an  1 in  order  ro  en- 
joy ihoa  wttbuui  reilraiut,  he  obtaiucd  leave  trom  hU 
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general  to  make  the  tour  of  France.  Accordingly,  PaiUvInca 
he  pretended  to  fet  out  for  that  country ; but  it  wii  — 
only  a blind  to  cover  his  real  defiga.  He  never  left 
Venice,  but  lived  there  privately,  inrhanted  in  the 
arms  of  his  Venus  : and  having  too  ready  a tileiii  at 
invention,  he  impofed  upon  his  friends,  by  often  fend- 
ing them  in  letters  feigned  accounts  of  his  trxvsU 
through  France  ; alfo  informing  them  of  feveral  things 
rerpe^ting  that  court,  which  be  learned  from  the  ad- 
vices of  many  coofiJcrable  pcrloos  with  whom  he  cor- 
refpomied. 

Hismoney  inthc  meantiracflewwiih  expanded  wings, 
and  he  foon  found  bis  purfe  much  drained.  In  this 
exigence  he  natur.illy  had  recourfe  to  his  wits  for  fop- 
flies.  He  wrote  for  the  boukfellers ; an.!  comoufed 
icveral  pieces,  more  for  the  lake  ot  lucre  than  out  of 
fomtneU  for  autiiorihlp.  Among  other  things,  be 
wrote  a coUeCiion  of  letters,  moilly  fatirical,  which  he 
called  l6f  Couritr  ro&btd  of  bii  Mail.  TKc  work  ap- 
peared at  tird  ill  fuch  a cad,  ss  could  not  give  grea^ 
oifcnce  except  to  the  Spaniards,  againd  whom  he  had 
fome  grudge.  The  piece  was  accordingly  licenfed  by 
the  tnquditors  ; but  falling  into  the  baud*  of  the  fe- 
cretary  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  who  at  that  time 
was  hccofcr  of  books,  he  would  not  give  his  imprinu- 
tur,  though  great  iutercti  was  employed  for  ibai  pur- 
pole,  neither  would  he  return  the  maiiurciipt.  rhia 
enraged  PalUvicinl  To  much,  that  had  not  nis  friends 
retirained  him,  he  would  have  purfued  tlie  aifalr  to 
his  ruin. 

At  length  he  found  an  opportunity  of  travelling 
into  Germany  with  duke  Amaih  as  his  chaplain.— 

Tnis  journey,  as  was  to  be  expected,  had  no  good  ef- 
fect either  upon  his  wii  or  his  oioiais.  On  the  coa- 
tr.iry,  tinding  himfelf,  from  the  manners  of  the  Gcr- 
maiih,  more  at  lilicrty,  he  indulged  his  i^cnius  and  paf- 
lions  With  greater  enfe  ; and  after  a relUence  there  of 
upwards  of  a year  with  the  duke,  fie  returned  to  Ve- 
nice, with  a face  inaiked  oil  over  with  blotches  like 
ilie  evil,  and  a fpint  rcfolved  to  facniice  to  his  re- 
I'cntment  at  the  riik  of  hU  liie.  He  was  refoived  to  - 
have  his  lull  mesfure  of  revenge  againit  the  Iccrctary 
of  the  republic  for  keeping  his  ntanulcript ; and  with 
him  his  refentmem  jomc ! lue  family  ot  the  Barbi  rini, 
pope  Urban  VIll.  and  his  nephews,  becaufe  they  alfo 
ensleavuurcd,  at  the  initigatioii  of  tiic  Jeluits,  to  get 
all  bis  manuicriplsforbidtiie  prefs.  lu  this  raucorous 
fpirit  he  call  his  Courier  mto  a new  model,  and  ca- 
Urged  It  with  many  letters  and  diftourici.  ITius  new 
Dioddkd,  he  utfered  it  to  a bookfcticr,  who  undertook  . 
to  get  it  printed  ; but  our  author  was  hetriyol  by  a 
pictended  iWeml,  who  acted  the  part  of  a fpy,  and  in- 
lormed  the  atchlilhop  ol  Vitcin,  then  the  Fope's  nun- 
cio at  Venice,  jult  as  the  work  was  hiuihcd  at  the 
prtf» ; at  the  fame  time,  thisiicachcrous  inciid  bought 
the  whole  imprcHion ; ani  u;ioa  toe  nuncio’s  com- 
plaint, Pallavicioi  was  imprifonci.  lu  this  nnferaUe 
coiklition  he  found  a fneud  in  one  ot  hts  midreilVs, 
who,  fecin,.;  him  abandoned  by  molt  of  his  p.*troiH, 
not  only  fupponed  Imn,  but  couveyed  letter*  to  !um, 
by  whi,.h  fhc  gave  lum  luch  iniormations  as  umbicd 
hiai  to  nuke  a proper  dcteoce,  and  to  tccovcr  h!»  li- 
berty. 

But  a war  having  in  the  mean  time  broke  out  be- 
tween the  Eiubermi  and  the  duke  of  Parma  j lV.a- 
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yiU»Tie*iil.  Ticfni,  in  order  to  reren^fc  hlmfelf  upon  the  fuppofed  :n» 
^ If  ftnimentj  of  las  irti;*rltonmcnt,  wrote  a piece  intitlcd 
**  Tht  tinkling  Inllrument  to  call  together  the  Bar- 
berini  Bees  }**  and  dedicated  it  in  terms  of  the  pro- 
founded  contempt  to  the  nuncio  Vitelli.  The  nuncto 
findin;  that  little  notice  was  taken  of  his  complaints 
on  the  occanoT),  procured  hy  l.ribery  ooc  Chailes 
Morfuy  a Frerchman  of  infimous  chara^ler,  who  pre* 
tended  to  pafs  for  a gentlcinani  to  enfnare  Pallaricini: 
to  which  en;l»  the  traitor  ufed  Ills  bell  endeavonrs  to 
infmuate  himfrlf  into  his  friendlhip»  and  at  length  ex- 
horted him  to  accompany  him  to  Fnnce.  He  de- 
clare 1 that  his  fortune  would  he  made  by  the  extraor- 
dinary encourairemetU  which  was  given  to  men  of  let- 
tcra  hy  C<irdinal  R'chelieu  ; and  the  better  M fa/cur 
the  deceit,  he  produced  feigned  letters  from  the  Car- 
dinal, inviting  our  author  to  France,  and  exprcfiing  a 
defire  he  hid  to  ellabliih  m Paris  an  academy  for  the 
Italian  tongue,  under  the  dlre^ton  of  Pallavicim.  The 
fnare  to«ik  ; acvl  now,  faicioated  by  the  profpeifb  of 
gain,  P^llavicini  fuffrred  hiinfelf  to  be  led  like  an  ox 
to  the  fliughter.  whitherfoever  Morfu  thought  pro- 
per.  He  left  Venice  much  agatuH  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  and  went  firtl  to  Beigsmo,  wiitre  he  Ipent  a 
few  daya  with  fome  of  his  relations,  by  way  of 
foine  entertainment  to  Morfu.  They  then  fet  olT  for 
Cenevs,  to  the  great  faiisfaction  of  our  author,  who 
ropofed  to  gel  tome  of  his  works  primed  there,  which 
c liad  not  been  able  to  do  in  Italy.  Morfu,  how. 
ever,  intlead  of  corulndlng  him  to  Pari-,  took  the 
leai!  to  Avignon  ; where,  crofliog  the  bridge  of  So- 
races,  m the  county  of  Ven  .iirin,  »hcy  were  telze'd  by 
a gang  of  jlirri^  or  fh.*nff’s  officers,  on  pretence  of 
carrying  contraband  g4)oJs,and  eemfinej.  Murfu  wsa 
quickly  difeharged,  and  very  lihctally  rtwrr.’ed ; but 
Pailavicini,  being  curriid  to  Avignon,  was  impriruiied  ; 
and  notwithdandiHg,  on  his  examinatlun  concerniag 
fomc  papers  fuuiid  upon  him,  he  made  a very  artful 
defence,  it  was  In  vain.  The  fenitnce  wc.»  alrea- 
dy br<’Ught  from  Rome,  and  he  wai  to  undergo  a trial 
merely  for  form’s  fake.  l'(»r  this  purpofe  being  put 
into  a dark  duo.'coii,  he  ma  Ic  an vlhcr  effort  to  elcapc. 
He  managed  nutters  fo  well  wiili  his  keeper,  as  to  jio- 
ciir;  w.'.x  candles  to  be  allowed  him,  tinder  pretence 
uf  ainufitig  himfclf  with  reading  \ and  when  he  Ind  got 
a number  of  thefc,  he  fet  fire  one  night  to  the  prifoii- 
door,  in  order  to  get  off  by  that  means  ; but  the  flra- 
tagem  did  not  fuccced,  snd  he  was  of  courfc  confined 
much  cl-ifcr,  and  treated  with  great  inhuman. ty.  Al- 
ter a year’s  fuffering,  he  was  bror-ght  to  trial,  in 
which  he  made  an  exccdfnt  defence,  aril  flatiered 
himfclf  with  hopes  ot  relief.  He  had  even  l>egim  a 
whimfical  piece  on  the  faljecb  of  melancholy;  but, 
contrary  to  hii  e*pc«ftations,  he  was  fenteaced  to  die, 
and  iolt  his  he  td  on  a fcalloU  in  the  Dower  of  his  Si^c. 

He  was  of  fo  heedUfi  and  piofufe  a difpolition, 
that  had  lie  poircffcd  .ip  Immenfe  eiUte  he  would  have 
fpetit  it  all.  He  wts  never  cl^g^grd  in  n virtuous  paf- 
fion,  being  inflamed  to  a prtMhgi  ;us  and  unnatuisl  de- 
gree V iih  the  love  of  the  meancll  and  inoft  infamous 
proldiUitci-  On  the  other  hr.nd,  no  one  could  be  more 
finccrc  and  faithful  in  his  fnci'dlhipj,  cor  wr.s  ever  a 
mas  a greater  prey  to  ire.'chcry  ; infociuch,  that  when 
releafed  from  prifon  in  Veuice,  he  was  told  that  a 
wrrich  had  betrayed  him,  he  could  not  tc  prevailed 
upon  to  believe  it,  faying,  IIovv  can  this  be,  tince 


he  declared  himfclf  my  friend,  and  I om’e  !iim  privy  Pallaviclui 
to  all  my  concerns  !”  He  ufed,  while  he  wore  a reli-  _ 
gious  habit,  lo  ftudy  or  wntc  two  or  three  hours  in  * * ****- 
bed  every  morning.  The  reJl  of  the  day  he  fpent 
either  in  the  company  of  idle  jierfons  or  die  with  the 
laditi ; bnt  after  he  had  wholly  left  the  monadic  life, 
upon  pretence  of  fecuring  himfelf  from  the  faues  of 
his  enemies,  he  lived  in  a very  irregular  manner.  lie 
was  pofTsfled  of  a fine  ;^niu«,  and  had  a great  facility 
in  writing;  and  till  he  was  corrupted  by  the  t'oin.  * 

merce  of  mean  lewd  worr»co,  he  wiote  pieces  worthy 
of  immortility  He  did  not  fpen  1 much  time  ot  psini 
either  in  comjxifilion  or  in  reviuon,  for  he  frequently 
f«nt  to  the  pref*  the  very  firft  exertions  of  bis  genius  ; 
yet  nuturr  had  given  him  fo  noble  a vein  of  eloquence, 
which  he  had  greatly  improved  by  perufin  y ihc  bell 
authors,  that  his  firll  thoughts  were  often  equal  to  the 
mo‘1  laboured  compofitions.  He  wa.i  modctl,  and 
fpoke  ui  himfelf  with  d lRdence  ; but  his  tv’crks  are 
drongly  tindured  with  envy,  malice,  and  ^all.  He 
made  hut  a poor  figure  in  converfation;  and  when  with 
perfonsot  wocthand  di.diiictinn,  would  often  retire  to 
a comer  of  the  room,  and  feem  quite  wrapt  up  in 
thought.  He  never  exerted  his  wit  aoJ  humour  a^rer 
his  return  from  Germs'iy,  but  wl.en  he  was  in  the 
company  of  lomt  meaa  women.  Upon  the  whole,  it 
is  dtifieuit  to  dcterniine  whether  vice  or  virtue  was 
the  mod  predominant  feature  in  his  chaiacler.  llis 
death  gave  birth  to  a dialogue,  iutitled,  /fnima  rrraitti 
til  F.rf.int^  PaiUtvifini.,  or,  “ The  w.indering  Gliolt 
of  I’dlUviclni.”  BcfiJes  his  life  at  the  head  of  hia 
works  in  two  volumes,  there  is  another  prefixed  lo 
the  “ Divortio  celttte,’’  at  AmHerd.un  in 

a fmall  pcninful.'i  of 'riirace  or  Mace- 
donia, formerly  ca'ltd  It  is  fituaU'd  iK*ar  the 

b y of  Thermo,  and  contains  five  ciitcn,  the  principal 
of  which  is  ciiUcd  PiiUritt.  It  was  famous,  according 
to  fome  of  the  ancients,  for  an  engagement  between 
the  gods  and  the  giants. 

PAi..LI-r,  imong  painters,  a little  oval  table,  or 
piece  of  wood,  or  ivory,  very  thin  and  fmooth  ; on 
anti  round  which  the  painters  place  the  fcvcral  colours 
they  have  <»ccafion  !or,  lo  be  rc3»ly  h>r  the  pencil. 

The  middle  ferves  to  mix  the  colours  on,  and  to  make 
the  tint.4  required  in  the  work.  It  ha:<  uo  batidic,  hut, 
infleml  thiT'.uf,  a hek  at  one  end  to  put  the  thumb 
lhroU:»h  to  hold  it. 

PalliiT,  anong  poiiera,  crucible-makers,  5tc.  a 
wooden  tnitrunirne,  almuH  the  only  one  they  ufe,  fiir  / 
forminr;,  heaiiicv.  and  rounding  their  works.  They  * 
hwe  fevrral  kinda:  the  largeil  ate  oval,  with  a hindte  ; 
others  are  round,  or  hollowed  trianguisiiy  ; others, 
in  finr,  arc  in  manacr  of  large  knives,  ferving  to  cut 
off  whatever  is  fuperfluous  on  the  moulds  of  their  work. 

Far.LXT,  in  gilding,  an  inllrument  made  uf  a fquir- 
rcl’s  lad,  to  lake  up  the  gold  leaves  from  the  pillow, 
and  to  apply  and  ixuud  tlicm  on  the  matter  to  liu 
gift.  Set  Gildino. 

Pallet,  in  htri.ldry,  U nothing  but  a fmalt  pale, 
confiding  of  cue  halt  of  it  in  bicadth,  and  there- 
fviT  there  are  fometimes  fcveral  of  them  upon  one 
(hicM. 

Pallet,  is  alfo  a ptirl  bcloigiog  to  the  balance  of 
a watch  ot  movrment.  See  tbe  aiticle  Watch. 

PALLIATiE,  a name  which  the  Romans  give  to 
fuch  plays  »'ts  Uii  tbe  plot  in  Greeve,  and  requiied  the 
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FaH-aticn  ptrfonnCT*  to  appear  In  Grecian  babltl.  It  is  ufed  in 
p ccKUraJiftinflion  to which  the  fccnewae  laid  at 
. ■ Rome,  and  in  which  the  dreffcawcre  Roman.  The  word 

paliiata  it  derived  from  pttHiumt  which  waa  a part  of 
dreCi  peculiar  to  the  Greeks  j whereat  the  toga  be- 
longed to  the  Romans  only,  hcc  Tooat«,  Coma- 
DY,  &C. 

PALLIATION,  or  a Palliative  Curt^  in  me- 
dicine, ii  when,  in  dcfperalc  and  incurable  direafet, 
after  predicting  the  fatal  event,  the  phjrficlan  pre- 
fer ibet  fo  re  remedies  for  mitignting  the  pain  or  fome 
other  urgent  fj  n.ptoma,  as  in  ulcerated  cancers,  or  can- 
cerous fiilului,  and  the  like. 

PALLIO  Co'perire  It  was  an  ancient  cuftom, 
wh  re  chillren  wcie  boro  out  of  lawful  wedlo.'k,  and 
tluir  parents  were  afterwards  married,  that  thofe  chil- 
dren, together  with  the  father  and  mother,  Ihould 
Hand  pailio  coftpfrtiy  under  a cloth,  while  the  marriage 
wa^  folcmniein.r ; which  was  a kind  of  adoption,  and 
lad  the  eneCl  of  a legitimation.  Thus  Robert  Groll- 
l.eaJ,  the  famous  bdhop  of  Lincoln,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, fays:  Jh  fignum  ie;;itimaiifm'uy  nail  flute  ma/r'monium 
eon/tieventnt  pOHi  /u^  p-iUio ju^r  ^rentee  eorum  extenio, 
ia  matrimenii  folemm%atiuiu, 

Seiden,  in  his  notes  on  Flcta,  adds,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  John  of  Gauiit,  duke  of  I^ncafter,  by  Calha- 
r.ne  Swinford,  ikmigh  legitimated  by  adt  of  parlia- 
mefli,  vet  were  Cijnered  the  pail  when  their  parents 
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P.\LLIUM,  a word  often  mentioned  in  our  old 
hilloriaus.  Durandus  tells  us,  that  it  is  a garment 
made  of  while  wool,  after  the  following  maniici,  viz. 
The  nur.s  of  St  Agnes  cveiy  year,  on  the  feall  day 
of  their  faint,  effer  two  white  lambs  on  the  altar  of 
their  churcli,  during  the  lirr.c  they  fing  ^gnut  Ddy  in 
a foltmn  nufa  ; which  lambs  are  afterward*  taken  by 
two  of  the  canosj*  of  the  Laleran  church,  and  by  them 
given  to  the  Pope's  fubdescona,  who  Und  them  to  pa- 
llurc  till  Iherring  time,  and  then  they  arc  diom,  and 
tlie  pall  is  maHc  of  their  wool  mixed  with  other  white 
wool  Tlic  pal)  I eirig  thus  made,  is  carried  to  the  La- 
teral! church,  and  there  placed  on  tlie  liigh  altar,  by 
the  deacons  of  that  church,  on  the  bo.!ics  of  St  Peter 
and  St  Pault  and  after  an  ufua!  waichuiT,  it  is  c«rricd 
away  in  the  niju,  and  delivered  to  the  fuMcacons, 
who  lay  it  up  fafe.  And  beraufe  it  was  taken  from 
the  bmly  of  Si  Peter,  it  fignifics  the  plcniiujc  of  cc- 
clcfiiftieal  power:  and  therefore  it  was  the  prerogative 
of  popes,  who  pretend  to  be  the  immediate  fuctelTors  of 
ihn  faint,  to  invi-ft  other  prelates  with  it  ; which  at 
tirft  Masd'Mie  nowhertfbut  at  Rome,  though  afierwuds 
ai  ether  places. 

Pallium,  in  antiquity,  ad  upper  garment  or  mantle 
worn  by  the  Gretka.  as  the  tega  washy  the  Ruotans. 
Kach  of  thefe  were  fo  prculi.ir  'to  the  refpective  na* 
tiuiii,  ilut  PcUUitui  is  ufed  to  ligmfy  a Grctk,  and 
7ogtUu$  a Roman. 

PALM,  hasamontralmoft  .nil  nations  been  regarded 
as  an  emblem  of  viftoiy,  atid  afiigned  as  the  rcwaid  of 
it.  The  reafon  why  thiatice  was  adop.*-l,  and  toar'e 
ufc  of  to  reprefeut  vidory,  is  fiid  to  he,  becaufr  ii  is 
fo  elaftic,  that  if  prrfltJ  by  the  grcaltll  weight,  it 
will  rife  fiiperior  to  the  prefTure,  and  ti<  allc  to  re- 
flore  itfeil  to  its  foimtr  Hate,  fcpptarmg  almoll  invia- 
cible 

PjLU  Syndagi  in  the  ChilHiin  church,  the  fuoday 
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next  before  Eafter  { being  fo  c^led  in  memory  of  Paloi 
our  bavioui't  triumphal  entry  into  JeruUiem,  when  II 
the  multitude  that  attended  him  ilrcwed  branches  on 
his  way.  * 

The  ancients  had  other  names  for  this  day.  For, 

I.  They  called  It  Dominica  Comffeteniiym,  1. e.  Sunday 
of  the  Competentes ; beesufe  on  that  day  the  cate- 
chumens came  to  a(k  the  biiliop  leave  to  be  admiued 
to  baptifm,  which  was  conferred  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing. I'hty  bad  alfo  then  given  them  the  fymbot 
or  credo,  to  get  oif  by  heart,  to  be  repeated  to  the  bi- 
(hop  in  the  ceremony  of  baptifm.  2.  They  called  it 
CaptiUttviumy  the  Sunday  of  waihing  the  head  ; becaufe 
thofe  who  were  to  be  bjptdcd  the  toUowing  Sunday, 
were  prepared  by  walhmg  their  'heads  on  this  day. 

Some  time  afterwards  they  called  it  indulgence  Sundag^ 
becaufe  the  em[*crori  and  patriarchs  ufed  to  ditlribute 
gifts  on  that  Jay. 

PALM-Tntt  in  botany.  See  pHoriirx. 

PALMA,  or  a very  ttrong  town  of 

Italy,  in  ibc  territory  of  Venice,  and  in  Friuli.  It 
is  a very  important  place,  for  the  defence  of  the  Ve- 
netians egrinll  the  Autlrians  and  i'urlni  and  was  built 
in  1593,  for  that  vtiy  purpofe.  They  have  cut  a 
can  il  iicirthis  place,  which  is  very  advaiuagcous.  It 
is  fcatei  on  the  fca  fi  le,  10  miles  fouth-eall  of  Udi- 
no,  and  55  north-call  of  Venice.  £.  Lung.  13.  15. 

N.  J-’ii.  4^).  2. 

Pal.ma,  an  ifland  tn  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  one 
of  the  Cauarids,  36  miles  north-weil  ot  Gomcra,^  and 
a'jout  75  ill  circumference.  It  abounds  in  wine  and 
fugar;  and  haii  a liaitdfome  town  of  the  fame  nime» 
which  carries  on  a tra!e  in  wine  to  the  Well  Indies 
and  other  parts.  'I'hcir  bell  vines  grow  in  a foil  caHed 
the  Itreniuy  where  they  m.ike  tx,oco  butts  of  wine 
every  year,  which  is  well  known  by  the  name  of pa/m- 
wine.  There  is  plenty  of  cattle,  and  all  forts  of  fruits. 

In  if»2>  a voic-mo  broke  out  in  this  itland,  with  a 
moll  violent  earthquake  | the  flame  was  feen  for  lix 
weeks  together,  and  a great  quantity  of  afhc*  were 
thrown  a»  for  as  Teueiifl.  It  was  conquered  by  the 
S^'aniardi  in  1460. 

PALMiL,  Pa/mt.  Under  this  name  Linnaeus  has 
arranged  fcversl  genera,  which,  although  cap  tble  of  a 
place  in  feparate  cUffes  of  his  fyHem,  he  choofe*  ra. 
thcr,  on  account  of  their  lingular  ilruclure,  to  place 
apart,  in  an  appendix  to  the  work.— See  Aatca, 
CHAMxaors,  Phoknix,  Cocov,  5cc.  ; and  CoavrHA. 

The  fame  plants  cbnllitute  one  ot  the  Icvcn  famdics 
or  tribes  into  which  all  vegetables  arc  diHributrd  by 
Liiinarus  in  hi»  PhiKjoph'ta  UiAontca.  They  arc  defi- 
ned to  be  phnLv  with  limplc  Items  wrhich  .it  their  fum- 
mit  heat  leaves  refcm'ilini^  tliofe  of  the  ferns,  being  a 
conqHihtion  of  a leaf  and  a btancht  and  whofc  flowers 
and  fruit  arc  produced  oii  that  jrariicular  receptacle  or 
fCat  railed  a fpatkKy  protruded  fioin  a cummun  calyx 
in  form  of  a Ihealh  or  fcabKari,  termed  by  Liuuxu* 
(patb%. 

Pa!>nt  is  likewife  the  name  of  the  Aril  order  ia 
Linnxus's  Fragments  of  a Natural  Method.  See  Bo- 
i.\sv,  p.  457. 

PALMARI.S  ^losCLE,  in  anatomy.  Sec  there, 
nj  the  Aluf'id, 

P.-VLM  ATEU  fomrthing  refemhling  the  lhape  of 
the  hand:  thus  we  uiy,  palmaud  leaves,  soou,  Hones, 

&e. 
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PALMERSTON’^  (ituated  In  tbe  South 

^ Smi,  which  Ctptalo  Cook  Tifiied  in  h»i  fecond  tnd 
Pilrnyri  voyage*.  It  confifts  of  a group  of  fmall  iflett, 
L nine  or  ten  in  number,  conncAV*.  hy  a reef  of  coral 

rocks,  and  lyinj  in  a etrtuUr  diredion.  It  admit®  of 
no  anchorage,  nor  are  there  any  inhabitant®  on  it, 
though  it  abound*  with  cocca-nut;*,  femry-grafs,  tnd 
the  wharra  tree.  Thi*  iflanil  is  not  more  than  a mile 
in  circuniftrcncc,  an.l  i*  not  elevated  aoove  three  feel 
above  the  level  of  the  fca.  It  confifta  entliely  of  a 
coral  fand,  with  a frrall  mixture  of  blackifh  mould, 
which  appcfrrdtobc  produced  from  rotten  vegetaMei. 
“ At  one  part  of  the  reef  (fay  our  navigators),  which 
bounds  the  lake  within,  aliro!l  even  with  the  ftirface, 
there  wa«  a Urge  bed  of  coral,  which  afforded  a moll 
enchanting  prtifpcft.  It*  bife,  which  was  fixed  to 
the  fhorc,  extended  fo  far  that  it  could  not  be  feen,  fo 
that  it  apjM-ared  to  be  fufpended  In  the  wa^er.  Even 
this  delightful  fecnestas  greatly  iirproved  by  the  trail* 
tilude  of  filhes  that  gently  glided  along,  fccmtngly 
w:h  the  niofl  perfect  fecunty.  Their  coloun  were 
the  moft  iKaotifn!  that  can  irrflgired,  blue,  yellow, 
black,  red,  iic.  far  exctlling  any  thing  th?.t  can  be 
prr-Juccd  hy  art.  The  richnefs  of  this  fubmarinc 
grotto  sva*  greatly  irrreafrU  by  their  variout  form* ; 
and  the  whole  could  not  polTihly  he  furveyed  without 
a pleafing  iranfport,  accompaaied  at  the  fame  time 
with  regret,  that  a work  fo  aftonlfiilngly  rle^ani  Ihould 
be  concealed  in  a place  fo  feldom  explored  by  the  hu- 
marr  eye.”  E.  ipfi.  JJ.  8 Lat,  iS. 8. 

PALMIPEDES,  among  ornitholopirts,  the  fame 
with  web-fporedbird*.  Sec  0» urrHOtocr. 

PALMISTRY,  a kind  of  divination,  or  rather  a 
deceitful  art  pracliftd  by  gypfi^s,  who  pretend  to  fore* 
tel  event*  by  looking  upon  the  iine!»  and  marks  of  ttie 
hand. 

PALM  US,  along  mesfure  ufed  both  by  the  Greek* 
and  Romans.  The  Grecian  palmus  wag  of  two  fort*  t 
the  greater,  which  contained  nine  finger.breadtha,  and 

• the  lefs  which  contained  four.  The  Roman  pairmig 
was  alfo  of  two  fort*  ; the  greater,  >«hicli  contained 
twelve  finger-breadths,  or  etght  inches  a^.d  an  half 
Englilh  i and  the  lefn,  which  contained  four  finger- 
breadtha,  or  near  three  inches  English  — The  great 
palmus  was  taken  from  the  length  t f the  hand  or 
fpan  ; the  lefs  from  the  breadth  of  it.  The  Greek 
palmus  wan  called  </&r£rii.  Sec  Mrasuxb. 

PALMYR.A,  or  Tadmor,  a noble  rity  of  ancient 
Syria,  now  in  ruin*,  the  origin  of  whofc  name  is  un- 
certain. Neither  i*  it  well  known  by  whom  tin*  city 
wai  built ; for  though,  from  the  identity  of  the  names, 
it  is  thought  by  many  to  have  been  the  Tadm(,r  in  the 

• I King*,  ^ifthrreft  built  by  Solomon^,  thl*  point,  however, 

h.  il.  aad  is  much  conltoverled  hy  many  learned  men.  For  the 
V have  been  long  and  juflly  atlonilhed  to  find  in  the 

° Dcftrt  of  Syria,  at  a diff  ance  from  the  I'ca,  with  a very 
A .t.  Jwl.  precarlou*  and  fcanty  fupply  of  water  only,  and  without 
tfr.  i.  a particular  connedion  with  any  great  monarchy,  ruins 
of  a city  more  cxteRlive  and  fplendid  than  Rome  it* 
fclf,  the  depofit  of  all  the  art*  which  Greece  in  its  raeft 
flourifhing  periods  could  afford.  The  problem  is  an 
intricate  one  ; yet  when  wc  diveft  it  of  many  of  It* 


frorn  the  conveniency  of  procuring  water,  or  from  the  Palwv*. 
vicinity  of  India  and  Egypt,  the  population,  -wdend  v ■■ 
of  incre«fing  on  the  mountatns,  extended  to  Judea, 
and  from  thence  through  its  plain*  only  to  tbc  inter- 
nal part*.  The  ruin*  of  this  ntiineruus  people,  and 
of  their  h-iMiationi,  remain  { but  as  their  edifices  were 
pot  uncommonly  fplendid,  or,  a*  the  caufes  of  their 
deilrudtion  were  powerful,  they  have  not  attract.'d 
much  attention.  Yet  the  ruins  of  more  than  30 
town*  are  difcoveralle  to  the  fouth  call  of  the  Deal 
Sea,  and  from  thence  towards  'Fadmor  or  Palmyra  : 
wr  know  the  caufe  of  the  deftnirtion  of  ihcfc  town*, 
and  wc  know  that  it  did  not  reach  Palmyra.  Thi* 
fplendid  city  was  not,  therefore,  infulated  in  a mafs  of 
fand  : it  was  probably  a liuk  of  a continued  chain  of 
population,  or  perhap*  its  termination.  '1  he  fituations 
of  towns  in  the  Sandy  Defcn  mull  necelTartly  be  dc- 
rermined  hy  J#caI  advaniaces.  Tadmor  ii  fituatel 
where  two  hill* converge,  and  beyond  the  point  where  • 
they  approad).  Theic  hiUa  afforded  water,  thst  «e- 
ceffaiy  aid  to  animal  life;  and  the  aqueducts  through 
which  It  was  brought  from  them  were  illfoovcred  and 
dcfcrihtd  by  Mr  Wood.  '1  hough  the  other  towns 
now  in  ruins  afford  fome  remains  of  juxury  and  opii- 
leocc,  yet  in  ihefe  refpe^*  they  are  much  iofcTiot  to 
Palmyra  \ and  thi*  deiVrves  to  be  explained.  Palmyra 
was  undouSlcdly  very  ancleot.  **  The  two  fprings 
of  frclh  water  it  poffsffc*  (fays  Volncy  f)  were,  above 
all,  a powerful  inducement  in  a deferi  everywhere*^''"/*  ^ 
clfc  fo  parched  and  barren.  Thcfe,  doubtlefj, 
the  two  principal  motive*  which  drew  the  attention 
of  Solomon,  and  induced  that  commercir.1  prince  to 
carry  his  arms  to  rem-jte  from  the  limit*  of  Judea.” 

” He  built  ftrong  w?lls  there  (fay*  the  hiffur.an  jefe* 
phus),  to  fecure  himfclf  in  the  priflcffion,  and  named 
it  Ttj//w«r,  which  fignifie*  the  Place  of  Palm  tree*.’* 

Hence  it  hia  been  tnlcrrei  tint  Solomon  wai  it»  firji 
founder  t but  wc  IhouM,  from  this  pAffa^c,  lie  rather 
led  to  canclude  lliai  it  was  already  a place  of  known 
imp'Ttaiire.  The  palm-tree*  he  found  there  arc  not 
the  tree*  of  uninhabited  couulres.  Prior  to  the  day< 
ot  Mcfe*,  the  journeys  of  Abraham  and  J.ioob 
Mefrpoiamia  into  Syn*f  fu/UcieiiUy  prove  a commu- 
nication between  thcfe  countric*,  wnich  mini  forvu 
hflve  ma<le  Palmyra  flouriih  The  cinunmon  and  pearls 
mentioned  in  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  leglfiator,  derr.on- 
ffr?te  a trade  with  India  and  the  Fertian  Gulph, 
which  mall  have  been  cirried  on  by  the  Eupht?irs 
and  Palmyra.  At  thi*  dUlatice  ot  lime,  when  the 
greater  part  of  momimenu  of  thcfe  early  age*  huve 
perilhed,  we  arc  liable  to  form  very  talfe  opinion*  con- 
cerning the  ffatc  of  thefe  countriei  ia  thofc  remote 
times,  and  are  the  mure  eafily  deceived,  a*  we  admit  as 
hifforical  fads  antecedent  event*  of  an  entirely  diffe- 
rent character.  If  wc  obfcrvc,  however,  that  men  iit 
all  age*  are  united  by  the  fame  intercd*  and  the  fame 
defires,  we  cannot  help  concluding,  that  a commercial 
intercourfe  muff  early  have  uktn  place  between  one 
nation  and  another,  and  that  this  intertourfe  muil 
have  been  nearly  the  fame  w'lth  that  of  more  modem 
times.  Without,  therefore,  goiug  higher  than  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  the  invafion  of  Tadmor  by  that 


difficulties,  we  Oiall  bring  this  ffupenjou^  prodigy  to  prime  i*  fufficient  alone  to  throw  a great  light  on  the 
no  very  uncommon  magnitude.  I be  cotU  of  Syria  hiilory  of  this  city.  The  king  ot  Jerufulem  would 
wu  in  very  early  age*  rich  and  populou*  } and  either  never  have  carried  hi*  altcation  to  fo  diiUnt  and  de- 
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F»lftijrrt.  Uched  a fpot,  without  fom«r  powerful  motive  of  i*Rte- 

^ reft  I and  this  IntcTdl  could  be  no  other  than  that  of  an 

ckLcnnve  commcri'c,  of  which  chia  pl^ce  was  alrraily 
the  emporium.  'I’Kia  commerce  extended  itfelf  to  In- 
dia, and  the  Pciiian  Gulph  waa  the  principal  point  of 
union.'* 

From  the  nature  of  the  commodities,  from  the  i<- 
quifitc  afn  "oce  of  the  'Pyrians,  and  other  forcible  ar- 
guments, M.  Volney  fhows  that  the  Perftin  Gulph 
uaa  the  centre  of  the  moft  ancient  commerce  of  the 
eaftern  world  ; and  tltat  it  wis  with  a view  of  ob< 
tainiu^  a Ihortcr  rotite,  by  mcani  of  the  Uuphratea, 
that  SolomoQ  turned  his  attention  to  Tadmor,  dillant 
but  three  days  iouiney  from  it.  Our  author  goes  on* 

“ We  may  even  reafonaUy  conje-fiiire,  wheo  wc  re- 
flc6k  on  the  revolutions  of  the  following  agea,  that  this 
commerce  became  a principal  enufe  of  thofc  varioua 
wan  in  Lower  Aha,  for  which  the  barren  clironfcles 
of  thofc  early  timet  allien  no  motives.  If,  after  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  the  AfTyriars  of  Nintveh  turned 
their  ambitiuiit  views  towards  Cbaliea,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  Euphrates,  it  was  with  the  intention  to 
‘approach  that  great  fource  of  opulence  the  Perllan 
Guipb.  If  Babyluii,  fium  being  the  vafTal  of  Nine- 
veh, iu  a ihort  time  beciune  her  itval,  and  the  feat  of 
a new  empire,  it  was  hecaufs  her  i'ltuation  rendered 
her  the  emporium  of  this  lucrative  trade  ; in  ftrort,  if 
the  kinps  cf  this  great  city  w*a’;(rd  perpetual  wars  with 
jcnifalcm  and  Tyre,  their  objcdl:  was  not  only  to  de- 
fpoii  thefe  cities  of  tbetr  riches,  but  to  prevent  their 
invading  their  trade  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sia.  An 
biftonan  who  has  inturmed  us  that  Nabuththlonofor, 
betme  he  laid  ficgc  to  Jerufalem,  took  pofTelTion  of 
Tadmor,  clearly  indicates  that  the  latter  city  aded 
iu  c(4iccrt  with  the  two  neighbourimr  capitals.  *1  heir 
giaJual  decline  Ircrame,  uiuler  the  Perllan  empire 
and  the  fucceirors  of  Alexander,  the  efficient  caulVr  of 
the  fudden  grralncfs  of  Palmyra  in  the  time  of  the  Par- 
thians  and  Romans  ; fhe  then  enjoyed  a long  peace  for 
many  centuries,  wliich  allowed  her  inhabitants  to  eredl 
ihofe  monuments  cf  opulence  wKofc  ruins  wc  ftill  ad- 
mire.” If  the  former  obfcrracbni  lh**ucd  the  coa- 
action  of  this  irmote  fpot  with  a more  populous 
country,  ihcfc  rcmarl  s expiiun  the  caufe  of  the  reno. 
vaiion,  and  of  the  ma^ificcnce  of  this  city.  Our  au- 
thor's remarks  arc  at  le.'.ft  probuhle,  and  are,  in  our 
opinion,  very  convincing.  Cairo,  in  another,  pro- 
bably a fnbordtnate  route,  nevrr  attained  the  fpicndor 
of  Palmyra  ; but  the  genius  of  the  Egyptians,  perhaps 
the  laws  of  Egypt,  prevented  it. 

1 here  is,  however,  no  avitbentic  hiftory  of  Palmyra 
till  after  the  captivity  of  the  Roman  emperor  Vale- 
rian by  the  Perraans.  It  is  firil  mentioned  ly  the 
Roman  kiftorians  as  a place  which  Mark  Antony  *t- 
tempted  to  plunder,  upon  pretence  tiutt  it  had  not  ob- 
ferved  a juft  neutrality  between  the  Ro.xan<  and  Par- 
thianr-.  Pliny  takes  notice  of  it  as  being  fituate  I tu  a 
rich  foil,  among  pleaNut  ftreams,  aud  totally  tVpara- 
ted  from  the  reft  of  the  world  by  a vaft  Cindy  defert, 
which  had  preferved  its  indepcudesce  betweeii  Par- 
tliia  and  Rrme.  *l‘hcre  is  ftill  j conftslcrable  fpot  of 
good  to  1 next  tlic  town  an«l  on  the  lulls ; aad  ev  :a  in 
il.c  wildernifs,  there  were  palms  and  ftg-ticcf,  Come 
of  wbieh  rcmaiiieU  till  the  latter  cud  of  tic  lyth  cru- 
lury,  though  nor  uae  is  now  to  be  fouud. 
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After  the  captivity  cf  Valerian,  it  sni  become  sn  Talniytt 
opulent  city,  to  which  its  fituaiion  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Roman  and  Parthinn  empires  greatly  coniri- 
hnited  { as  the  caravans,  in  ,;oiug  to  or  leturoing 
from  the  Eaft.  frcq-ientrd  the  phec,  and  thus  reo. 
dered  it  a confiderahlc  feat  of  mcrchandile.  It  en- 
joyed an  iiidcpendrncy  till  the  time  of  Trajan  ; who, 
having  made  himfcl*  nafter  of  almoft  all  the  Parthian 
empire,  reduced  Palmyra  likcwife,  and  itwasaiccr- 
wards  accounted  part  of  the  Roman  dominions.  But 
when  the  defeat  and  captivity  of  Valm'an  had  fo 
much  weakened  the  empire,  that  the  Per  funs  feemed 
to  be  in  a fair  way  ot  Irccoming  mailers  of  all  the  ea- 
ftern  provinces,  the  Palmyrenians  beean  to  cnlertaui 
thoughts  of  recovering  theirliberty.  OJenathu»,  pririce 
of  Palmyra,  fcnl  a very  rcfpct^able  letter  to  Sapor  oa 
bis  return,  accompanied  with  canfiderahU:  prclrnts; 
but  by  that  haughty  conqueror  his  letter  and  cm- 
bafly  were  treated  with  the  moft  provoking  contempt. 

The  prefent*  were  thrown  into  the  Eujihrates:  and  to 
his  Utter  Scjior  replied, That  iu«  infolcncc  in  prrfuming 
to  write  to  his  lord  was  incxcufablc  } but  if  be  could 
atone  for  it  in  any  way,  it  would  he  by  prefcoting 
himfclf  before  the  throne  bound  band  and  fool,  in  to- 
ken of  a confctuafncfsof  his  crime,  and  the  punilboocnt 
he  deferved.  With  this  injurious  treatment  Odeuaihus 
waa  fo  provoked,  that  he  [wore  eithei  to  bring  down 
the  pride  of  the  haughty  conqurror,  or  die  in  the  at- 
tempt. Accordingly,  having  alfcmSlcd  what  forces  be 
could,  he  Icil  upon  the  Perfuas,  deftroyed  a number 
of  them,  took  a great  part  of  their  baggage,  and  fome 
of  the  king’s  concubines.  Of  the  war  ot  OJenathiis 
with  the  Perfians,  however,  wc  know  very  little:  only 
that  though  the  Inter  U'ere  often  ranquiihed,  and  the 
indepeiuiency  of  Palmyra  ctlahlilhed  for  the  prefent ; 
yet  \'alcnan  wi.s  never  releafcil  from  his  captivity, 
though  Odcuatbus  eameftiy  wiibcd  tu  have  the  honour 
of  refruing  him  from  kisentmieE. 

OJenathus  enioyed  his  fovero'gnty  but  a very  ftiort 
time  { Iwing  murdered  by  his  nephew,  who  was  foun 
after  put  to  death  by  Zeoohij  the  wife  of  Odenathas. 

This  lady  is  fsiJ  to  have  been  pjfrc/Tcd  of  very  exira- 
ordiniry  endowmeiUi  both  of  body  and  u iod,  l»eing, 
accarding  to  Mr  Gibbon,  al.noft  the  only  .A  ftatic  woman 
who  is  leconled  to  have  overcome  the  oliftacles  arifing 
from  the  confmed  fituation  of  the  fair  fex  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  Immediately  on  taking  vengeance  for 
the  murder  of  her  hulband,  Ihe  aftumed  the  govern, 
ment,  and  funa  ftrengthened  herfdf  fo  much,  that  &e 
refoivcd  to  futmit  neither  to  ti  c Roman  nor  Pcrfi,n 
pou*cr.  The  neighbouring  tLtci  of  Antbia,  Arme- 
nia, and  Perfti,  dtetded  her  enmity,  and  iblicitcd  lixr 
aliiance.  'Fo  the  dominions  of  0>!eititbus,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  Euphrates  to  ih:  frontiers  of  Bithynia, 
his  w'idow  added  the  inheritance  of  her  anccllors,  the 
populous  and  fertile  kingdom  of  Egypt,  'i’he  empe- 
ror Claudius  acknowledged  her  merit,  nod  was  con- 
tent, that,  while  he  purfued  the  Gothic  war,  fhe  ihould 
afTcrt  the  dignity  of  the  empire  in  the  Eaft.  The  con- 
dud,  however,  of  Zenoliia,  was  attended  wiuH  foroe 
ambiguity  ; nor  Is  it  unhkely  that  (he  ha<l  conccivei 
the  ideGgn  of  ereding  an  independent  and  hollile  mo- 
narchy. She  blended  ^vitb  the  popular  ma.'tncrs  of  Ro- 
man princes  the  ftatc'y  pomp  ot  the  courts  of  Alia, 
ondexadted  ikon  her  fabjedithe  fa-xc  ^Joratioo  that 
i was 
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^ facccflors  of  Cyrus.  She  Heflowcd  on 

w>>,— • hrrthre<  Tons  aLatin  education,  snd  often  {howedthem 
to  the  troops  adomcrl  with  the  imperial  purple.  For 
herfeir  fte  referved  the  diadem,  with  the  fplendid  but 
doubtful  title  of  of  tin  Enf, 

When  Aurrli:>n  paifed  over  into  Afu,  a^aln^  an 
adrerfary  whofr  fex  alone  coidd  reader  her  an  obje^ 
of  contempt,  hi*  prcfeiicc  reflorrd  obedience  to  the 
pnivince  of  Bithynia,  already  diaken  hy  the  arms  and 
intrigues  of  Zeoobia.  Advancinir  at  the  head  of  hli 
Jtn^ions.  he  accepted  the  fuhmifllon  of  Ancyra ; and 
wJi  admitted  iutu  Tyiina,  after  an  obAioite  (iej;c,  by 
the  help  of  a peilidioui  citizen.  The  generous,  though 
fierce  temper  of  Aurehan,  abandoned  the  traitor  to  the 
r%ge  of  the  foldier*:  a fuperftitioui  reverence  induced 
him  to  treat  with  lenity  the  countrymen  of  Apollonius 
the  philofopher.  Antioch  deferted  on  hi*  approach; 
tiU  the  emperor,  by  his  falulary  ediffa,  recalled  the  fu- 
gitives, and  gr  inted  a general  pinion  to  all  who,  /rorn 
neccfllty  rather  than  choice,  had  l»<co  engaged  in  the 
ferrice  of  the  Palmyrenian  queen.  The  uneipeAtd 
irildnefs  of  fuch  a conduA  reconciled  the  minds  of 
the  Syrians,  and,  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Fmcfa,  the 
wifhe*  of  the  people  feronded  the  terror  of  his  arms. 

Zenobis  would  hare  id  deferved  her  reputation,  had 
fhp  indolently  permitted  the  emperor  of  the  We<\  to 
approach  within  too  miles  of  her  capital.  1 he  fate 
of  the  EUft  was  dcci.tfcd  in  two  great  battles  j fo  fimi- 
Jar  in  almoB  crery  drcumftance,  that  we  can  fcarcely 
diilingtiidi  them  frem  each  other,  except  by  obferving 
that  the  fird  was  fought  near  Antioch,  and  the  fec>^nd 
near  E«*Kfa  In  both,  the  queen  of  Palmyra  anima- 
ted the  armies  by  her  prefence,  and  derolved  the  exe- 
cution of  her  orders  on  Zabdas,  who  had  already  fig- 
n.'^hzed  iris  military  talents  hy  the  conqueft  of  Egypt. 
The  numerous  forces  of  Zenobia  confilled  for,  the  mod 
part  of  light  archers,  and  of  heavy  eavsby  clothed  in 
complete  fteel  The  Moorjfli  snd  Illyrian  horfc  of 
Aureiian  were  unable  to  fiitUin  the  ponderous  charge 
of  their  antagnnlfts.  ’f'hcy  fled  in  real  or  afTefted  dif- 
ewder,  engaged  the  Pslmyrtnisna  in  a laborious  pirr- 
fuit,  haniflfd  them  by  a dcfullory  combat,  and  at 
length  rlifeomfited  this  impenetrable  but  unwieldy 
body  of  cavalry.  The  light  infantry,  in  the  mean 
time,  when  thry  had  cxbaullei  their  quivers,  remain- 
ing without  ptoteAion  againfl  a clofcr  onfet,  ex;H>fcd 
their  naked  fides  to  tlic  fwords  of  the  legions.  Aure- 
lian  had  chofen  thefe  veteran  troops,  whu  were  ufually 
fi&tioncd  on  the  Iff  per  Danube,  and  whofe  vilour  had 
been  fevrrriy  tried  in  the  Allemaonic  war.  After  the 
defeat  of  Emef  t, ‘Zenobia  found  it  Iropoffiblc  to  collet 
a third  army.  As  far  as  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  the 
nations  fubjedl  to  her  empire  had  joined  the  ftandard 
of  the  conqueror  ; who  detached  Probus,  the  braveft  of 
hii  generals  to  poflirfs  hin  fclf  of  the  Egyptian  pro- 
vinces. Palmyra  was  the  laft  refourcc  of  the  widow  of 
Odenatbui.  She  retired  within  the  walls  of  her  capi- 
tal ; made  every  preparation  for  a vigorous  refliUnce; 
and  declared  with  the  intrepidity  of  a heroine,  that  the 
IsB  moment  of  her  reign  and  of  her  life  (hould  be  the 
fame. 

In  his  march  over  phe  Tandy  defert,  between  Emcfa 
and  Palmyra,  the  emperor  AiircHan  was  perpetually 
barailed  by  the  Arabs;  nor  couM  he  always  defend  his 
wrmy,  and  efprcially  his  baggage,  from  tbofe  flying 
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troops  of  aAire  and  daring  robbers,  who  witched  the 
momentof  fiirprife,  and  directed  the  flow  purfult  of  the  ' * 
legions.  *l*he  ficge  of  Palmyra  was  an  objeel  far  more 
difficult  and  important ; anti  the  emperor,  who  with  in- 
ceflant  vigour  piefTcd  the  attacks  in  perfon,  was  him- 
fclf  wounded  with  a dart,  **  The  Roman  people, 

(fays  Aurehan,  in  an  original  letter),  fprak  with  con- 
tempt  of  the  war  which  1 am  waging  againft  a woman. 

They  are  i/norani  both  of  the  ckaradcr  and  of  the 
power  of  Zenohia  It  is  impoffible  to  enamcT«ic  her 
warlike  preparations,  of  ftencs,  of  arrow#,  and  of  every 
fpecie*  of  mifllle  weapons.  Eveiy  part  of  the  wall*  is 
provided  with  two  or  three  balifla:,  and  artificial  fires 
are  thrown  from  her  military  enginer.  The  fear  of 
punilhmcnt  has  armed  her  with  a defperate  courage. 

Yet  I truil  ftill  in  the  pmted^ing  deities  of  Rome,  who 
have  hitherto  been  favourable  to  all  my  undert  kings.” 

Doubtful,  however,  of  the  proteftion  of  the  gods,  and 
of  the  event  of  the  ficge,  Aurehan  judged  it  more 
prudent  to  offir  terma  of  an  advantageous  capitula- 
tion : to  the  queen,  a fplendid  retreat ; to  the  citi- 
xens,  their  ancient  privileges.  Hi*  prrpofals  were 
obilinauly  rejcclcd,  and  the  refuUl  was  accompanied 
with  infuit. 

The  firmnef*  of  Zenobia  was  fupported  by  the  hope, 
th.it  in  a very  fliort  time  famine  would  compel  the  Ro- 
m;tn  army  to  rtpaf*  the  defert  i and  hy  the  rcafcmable 
expedfation  that  the  kings  of  the  Eafi,  and  particularly 
the  Perfi.in  monarch,  would  arm  in  the  defence  of 
their  moft  mtural  ally.  But  fortune,  and  the  perfe- 
vcrancc  of  Aurelian,  overcame  every  obflacle.  'Hie 
deaih  of  Sipor,  which  happened  about  this  time,  dif- 
traAed  the  councils  of  Perfia  ; and  the  ioconfiderahlc 
fuccours  that  attempted  to  relieve  Palmyra  were  eafily 
iotcrccpuJ  either  by  the  arms  or  the  hUrality  of  the 
emperor.  From  every  psit  of  Syria  a rcgnhr  fuccef- 
fion  of  convoys  faftly  arrived  in  the  camp,  which  was 
incrcafed  by  the  leturn  of  Probus  witli  his  victorious 
troops  from  the  conqueft  of  Egypt.  It  was  then  that  , 
Zenohia  rtfolved  fly.  She  mounted  the  flecteft  of 
her  drome  Isries;  and  had  already  reached  the  bank#  of 
the  Euphrates,  about  6o  mile#  from  Palmyra,  when 
file  was  overtaken  by  the  purfuit  of  Aurelian**  light* 
horfc,  feized,  and  brought  hack  a captive  to  the  feet 
of  the  emperor.  Her  capiul  foon  aHer  furren  bred, 
and  was  treated  with  uncxpc^cd  lenity.  'Phe  armu, 
horfci,  and  camels,  with  an  immenfe  treafure  of  gold, 
filver,  filk,  and  precious  ftones,  were  all  delivered  tp 
the  conqueror  { who,  leaving  only  a gsrrifr^ft  of  600 
archers,  returned  to  Emcfa,  and  employed  fomc  time 
in  the  difiribution  of  reward*  and  pimilhmetits  at  the 
end  of  fo  memorable  a war,  which  reftored  to  the  obe- 
dience m Rome  thofc  provinces  th^t  liad  renounced 
their  allegiance  fince  the  captivity  of  Valerian. 

When  the  Syrian  queen  was  brought  into  the  pre- 
fence  of  Aurelian,  he  fternly  a/ked  her.  How  flic  had 
prefamed  to  rife  in  arms  againft  the  emperors  of  Romef 
'i'he  anfwer  of  Zenobia  was  a prudent  mixture  of  re- 
fped  and  firmnefi : “ Becaufe  I difdained  to  coofidcr 
as  Roman  emperors  to  Aureolus  or  a Gallienus.  You 
alone  I acknowledge  as  my  conqueror  and  my  fovc- 
rei^.’*  But  as  female  fortitude  it  commonly  ariifi- 
cial,  fo  it  is  feldom  ftcady  or  confident.  The  courage 
of  Zenobia  deferted  lier  in  the  hour  of  trial ; (he  trem- 
bled at  the  angry  clamours  of  the  foUIeri,  who  called 
4 R aloud 
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Ti'rajn.  tiouj  for  her  iiniDcdiate  exccuU^ ; forgot  the  gene- 
' rou!«  defpair  of  Cleopatia,  which  ihc  had  propofeJ  nt 
her  model;  arid  ignomlniouny  purchafedUfc  by  the  fa« 
cririwe  of  her  fame  and  her  friends.  It  was  to  llieir 
council,  which  governed  the  wcaknefa  of  her  fcx,that 
fh?  imputed  the  guilt  of  her  obflinate  reClUnce;  it  was 
on  their  heads  that  (he  direded  the  Tcngraucc  of  the 
cruel  Aurclian.  The  fame  of  Lungioui,  who  was  in- 
cluded among  the  numerous  and  pc^apt  innocent  vie- 
aims  of  her  fear,  will  furTive  that  of  the  queen  who  be- 
trayed, or  the  tyrant  who  condemned  him.  Genius  and 
learning  were  incapa':^k  of  moving  a fierce  unlettered 
Soldier,  but  they  had  ferved  to  elevate  and  harmonife 
the  foul  of  Longinus.  Without  uttering  a complaint, 
he  calmly  followed  the  executioner,  pitying  his  un- 
happy miflreft,  and  beftowiog  comfort  on  his  afflided 
fiiendi. 

Returning  from  the  conquefi  of  the  Eafi,  Aurclian 
had  already  crofled  the  firaiti  which  divide  Europe 
fmm  Afia,  when  he  was  provoked  by  the  intelligence 
that  the  Palmyrcniaiis  bad  maHacred  the  governor  and 
garrifon  which  he  had  left  among  them,  and  again 
' creeled  the  tlandard  of  revolt.  Without  a moment's 

deliberation,  he  once  more  turned  hia  face  towards 
Syria.  Antioch  was  alarmed  by  hii  rapid  approach, 
and  the  htlplrfs  city  of  Palmyra  felt  the  trrefidible 
weight  of  hia  refentment.  We  have  a letter  of  Aure- 
liaii  himfclf,  in  which  he  acknowledges,  that  old  men, 
waiuen,  children,  and  peafants,  had  been  involved  in 
that  dreadful  execution,  which  fhould  have  \jf;ea  con- 
fined to  armed  rebellion:  aud  although  his  principal 
concern  Terms  directed  to  the  rc-cdi^ltfbmenc  cf  a 
temple  of  the  fun,  he  dlfcovers  fome  pity  f*»r  the  rem- 
rant  of  the  Palmyrculans,  to  whom  be  grmts  the  per- 
mifTion  of  rebuilding  and  inhabiting  tluir  city.  But 
it  is  cadcr  to  dcilroy  than  to  rrilore.  The  fe?t  of 
commerce,  cf  arts,  and  of  Zenobia,  gradually,  funk 
into  an  olfeure  town,  a triiliag  fortrefa,  and  atienglh 
, a mifcral’lc  vtUage. 

Little  is  known  concerning  the  fortuaea  of  Palmyra 
fiuce  the  time  of  Mahomet,  except  that  it  was  confi- 
drred  as  a place  of  ftrength  ; and  that  in  the  1 2th 
century  there  were  ZDOO  Jews  in  it.  With  refpeA 
to  the  ruins,  they  appeared  to  be  of  two  different  and 
dillioft  periods;  the  oldell  are  fo  far  decayed  as  not 
to  admit  of  menfuration,  and  look  as  if  they  had 
been  reduced  to  that  date  by  the  hand  of  time  ; the 
others  appears  to  have  been  broken  into  fragments  hy 
violence.  Of  the  infcriptioni  none  are  earlier  than 
the  bitth  of  Chrifi,  and  none  arc  later  than  the  dr- 
Uruction  of  the  city  by  Aurclian,  except  one,  whLh 
mentions  Dioclefian. 

. Mr  Wood  is  of  opinion,  that  the  face  of  the  coun- 

try whi  h furroundt  Palmyra  was  always  the  fame  ; 
but  though  Psloiyra  vras  always  fatd  to  Lc  fiiuaied 
m a wildernefi!,  it  does  cot  fellow  that  the  wilderncfs 
was  always  of  the  fame  extent : it  is  ptrh.ips  more 
probable,  that  w'hen  Palmyra  was  firft  fettled,  the 
rich  foil  mcnlicned  by  Pliny  extended  much  farther  ; 
for  whatever  were  the  reafons  for  making  a fcttlcmeni 
there,  Pidmyra  can  fcar«;:c!y  be  fuppofcJ  to  have  in- 
vited a greater  number  of  people  tlian  it  could  feed. 
Ibe  palm^aad  fig  trees  that  were  formerly  found  on 
the  hill.',  sod  in  the  borders  of  the  defert,  that  arc  now 
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totally  barren,  confirm  thi«  opinion.  Mr  Wood  oV  P^lnrrv 
ferves,  that  while  he  was  there  a whlrlwini  happened, 
which  took  up  fuch  quauittics  of  land  as  quite  darken- 
ed the  Iky  ; this  faivd  therefore  might  by  degrees 
encroach  upon  the  fertile  environs  of  Pulmyia,  and 
reduce  the  nuceber  of  inhabitants  aa  it  reduced  their 
fufienance,  till  the  few  wretched  families  o!.)y  were 
left,  who  found  it  difficult  to  furtiilh  food  fur  Mr 
Wood  tnd  his  company,  though  they  did  not  continue 
lunger  than  a fortni^t  among  them.  It  will  alfo 
appear  from  hiftovy,  that  what  is  fappofed  to  have  » 
happened  here  has  happened  at  other  place,,  where 
fuch  an  event  was  much  lefs  probable.  • On  the  fra  « Mfwnir% 
coaft  in  the  neighliourbood  of  St  Pol  de  Leon, 

Lower  Bneagne,  there  is  a confidcrable  tra^V  of  Und  Ac^Jwmy 
which  before  the  year  1666  was  inhabited,  but  which/*'’  ‘7*** 
was  rendered  nninhabitable  by  a fan;!,  whii^  encroach- 
ing every  year,  covered  it  to  the  depth  of  above  20 
fceL  In  the  year  1718  it  had  advanced  more  than  fix 
leagues,  and  within  one  league  of  St  Pul ; fo  th.H  it 
was  then  thought  probable  that  the  town  would  of 
neceffity  be  abandoned.  'Hits  (and  is  talfed  by  the 
call  or  north-eaft  wind,  which  drives  it  in  clouds  with 
great  fwiftucfs,  and  in  a prodigious  quantity.  It  was 
alfo  attefted  by  the  captain  of  a Ihip,  and  ad  on  f^xird, 
that  in  the  year  1719  there  fell  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
at  1 5 degrees  uf  north  Utitude,  and  at  the  ditlancc  of* 
more  thin  <ight  leagues  from  any  Und,  a fhower  of 
fand,  fome  of  which  they  produced,  and  depotited  io 
the  academy  at  Paris  f.  f Kj/I.  ^ 

The  company  with  whom  Mr  Wood,  the  pahb’lher^*d«^ 
of  the  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  travelled,  arrived  nt  length 
at  the  end  of  the  plain,  where  a ridge  of  hurreo  bins» 
by  whikb  it  was  divided  on  the  right  and  left,  (eemed 
to  meet;  between  them  there  was  a vale,  through 
which  an  aquedut^  formerly  conveyed  water  to  Pc’- 
myra.  On  each  fiic  of  this  vale  they  remarked  fede- 
ral fcpulchres  of  the  ancient  falmyrencs,  which  they 
had  fcarce  p:  ITcd,  when  the  hiUs  opening  on  a fudden, 
they  difeovered  fuch  piles  of  ruin  as  they  had  never 
feen.  They  were  all  of  white  msibl: ; and  beyond 
them,  towards  the  Euphrates,  was  a wide  level,  ftrecch- 
iiig  farther  than  the  eye  could  reach,  tolallv  dcfulate, 
without  variety,  atui  without  bounds.  After  having 
gaaed  fome  time  upon  this  prof;>eft,  which  rather  ex- 
ceeded than  fell  Ihort  of  ilidr  espe^tioni,  they  were 
conduced  to  one  of  the  huts  of  the  Arili,  of  which 
there  arc  about  30  in  the  court  of  the  great  temple. 

The  inhabitants  of  boih  fexes  wccc  wcU  /haped,  and 
the  women,  though  very  fwsrthy,  bad  good  fea- 
tures. They  wcie  veiled,  but  did  not  fo  fcrupuloully 
conceal  their  faces  as  the  eaftern  women  gcnerr.lly  do. 

1 hey  paint  the  ends  of  their  fingen,  red,  their  hpa 
blue,  aud  their  eyc-hrowt  and  eye  Ufhes  black.  IVy 
had  large  rings  of  gold  or  in  their  ears  and 

colli  ils,  aod  appeared  to  !>c  healthy  and  robuft  ITic 
walls  of  the  city  are  flanked  by  fquare  lowers,  into 
which  fame  ancient  funeral  monumeocs  have  been  con- 
verted ; but  the  walls  are  to  moft  places  level  with 
the  ground,  and  fometimes  r:ot  to  be  traced.  It  ta». 
however,  probable,  by  their  general  diredioo,  that 
they  included  the  great  temple,. and  arc  three  milet  in 
circurofercncc.  The  Arabs  Ihowed  a traA  which  win 
Dear  ten  miles  is  citoimference)  the  (bil  of  which  wan 
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titlel  a1b&  jibeve  Ac  lerd  of  tlte  (ideft : tbi*,  they 
^ vas  the  csteot  of  tl>e  old  city ; and  that  hy 

^ P*"^  ^"•rc  difc<Frci:ed. 

V I'hefe  ruioi  oonitA  of  tem{4e&f  palaceat  and  f>OTti« 

coe»  of  Grrcfan  an^ittfture;  and  lie  fcaltercd  ovefr 
an  extent  of  feecral  milix.  'rbey  were  accidentaDy 
difeoveri.d  by  foor>e  En^Iifli  trarelkra  from  Aleppo 
foinewhit  more  than  a ccjunry  ego.  By  lar  the  moft 
eemarkxble  of  them  ia  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  of  which 
tlie  ruins  arc  fpread  over  a fiquarc  at  itoykids.  It 
was  encofTpalfcd  with  a Hattly  waH,  Luik  of  large 
fqiiarc  ftoiits,  and  adorned  with  pilaJlcrs  wjth;n  and 
v>ithout,  to  the  number  of  63  on  a ^de.  W»  bin  tive 
court  arc  the  rctnait.i  of  two  rows  of  very  noble  tiiarble 
pillars  37  feet  high,  with  their  capitals  of  mr-il  exqui- 
fite  workraamkip.  Of  ihefe  only  38  remaiii  entire  t 
but  tbrre  rrull  bar?  been  many  tnoiT>  fortney  appear 
to  have  gone  round  the  whek  court,  and  to  bare  fup- 
ported  a douHe  p'az^a.  l*hc  wxlln  on  that  fide  of 
the  piavTKa  which  is  oppofite  to  the  front  of  iJ;t  callle 
it'cm  to  hare  been  tire  mod  fpacious  and  beautifol. 
At  each  end  of  this  Hne  are  tw*o  niches  for  tiatues, 
with  their  pedeftals,  border*,  ftjpportcrs,  and  catiopies, 
caivcd  with  the  utir.oft  projjricty  and  drgance.  The 
Trace  within  this  inclofure,  which  is  now  filled  with 
the  dirty  huts  of  the  iuhabkAitt,  frtms  to  have  been 
an  open  court,  in  tlie  middle  of  which  Rood  the  temple, 
eacompafTcd  wnth  another  row  of  pillar*  of  a different 
order,  and  much  taller,  l)ctftg  50  fret  high  but  of 
thefe  16  only  rcnuhi.  The  whole  l^ace  contarned 
within  thefe  pillars  is  59  yards  it  length,  and  near  28 
in  breadth.  T he  temple  Is  no  more  than  53  yards  in 
length,  and  13  or  14  in  breadth.  It  points  north  and 
fouth  ; and  exa£ily  into  the  teiddle  of  the  butldiiqg,  on 
the  weff  fide,  is  a noft  tn^nificcot  entry,  on  the  re- 
mains of  which  are  fome  inoes  aod  clnficrs  of  grapes, 
carved  k the  tnofl  bold  and  mafterly  isnitation  of  nt- 
tore  that  can  be  conceived.  Jnft  over  the  door  are 
difeemed  a pair  of  wriiga,  w^h  extends  ita  wh<^ 
hreadth : the  body  to  wWh  they  belonged  is  tomlly 
defiroyed ; and  it  cannot  now  oerumly  be  known 
trhetber  it  was  that  of  an  eagle  or  a cherub,  feveral 
reprefeoedtiont  of  both  being  v>8ble  on  otb^  frag- 
ments of  the  bnildii^.  It  ia  ohferred  of  the  windowa 
of  this  building,  which  were  not  lir^that  they  were 
tiarrower  at  the  top  than  below.  Tlic  north  end  of 
the  buffding  it  adorned  with  the  moftenrsoas  fret-wofk 
and  bas-relief  t and  tn  the  middle  there  is  a dome  or 
cupola  aSoift  ten  feet  diameter,  which  appears  to  have 
• been  ekhcr  hewn  out  of  the  rock»  or  moulded  of  fome 
compofition  which  by  time  is  grown  equally  hard. 
North  of  this  place  i*  an  obelifle,  ooofiAing  of  leven 
large  ftones,  beffdes  its  capital  and  the  wreathed  work 
•bout  it.  It  is  Aout  5c  feet  high  ; snd,  jud  above 
the  pededal,  is  la  feet  in  circumference.  There  wes 
prolaMy  a flmtue  upon  it,  which  the  Turks,  in  their 
seal  xgainft  idolatry,  deffroyed.  At  ebout  the  diO*ince 
of  a quarter  of  a m3e  from  this  pillar,  to  the  call  end 
weft,  are  two  othera,  befides  the  fragment  of  a third  ; 
k that  perhaps  they  were  originally  s continued  row. 

About  fco  paces  frmn  the  middle  obehik,  ftrxigbt 
forward,  is  a magaificest  entry  to  a pii^cza,  which  is 
40  fret  broad,  and  more  than  half  a mile  in  length, 
inclofcd  with 'two  tows  of  marble  pllUrs  26  feet  lii^h, 
and  eight  or  nine  feet  in  compafr.  Of  thefe  there  ftill 


remain  isp;  and,  by  a moderate  coxapntiffioe,  Uiot  Takoyrv 
could  not  originally  have  been  Icfs  thaa  56c.  Tl»«  — * “ 

upper  end  of  the  piazza  w*a$  (but  in  by  a row  of  pil- 
lars, ftanding  fomewhat  clofrr  than  thofe  on  cadi  fide. 

A Uttlc  to  the  left  are  the  ruins  of  a lUicly  building, 
wkich  appeals  to  have  been  a banqueting  houfr.  It  is 
burli  of  better  marble,  and  is  finifiicd  with  yet  grcr.ier 
elegance,  than  the  piazza.  The  pillarsi  hIucIi  fup- 
ported  it  were  of  one  entire  flonc,  which  is  fo  Itrcnp, 
chat  one  of  them  which  is  fallen  down  ha<i  rece.*.cd 
DO  injury.  It  tneafures  22  feet  in  length,  and  in  cc'in- 
p.fa  h fret  9 inches.  In  the  weft  fide  uf  the  piaz/.a 
m ftTcral  ^crturcs  for  gates  into  the  court  uf  the 
p.-ilace.  Each  of  thefe  were  ademed  with  four  por* 
pkyry  piDiri,  not  ftanding  10  a line  with  thofr  of  the 
wall,  Uit  pliceti  by  couples  in  tfiC  front  of  the  gate 
facing  the  palace,  two  on  esvli  fide.  Two  ol  thefe 
only  remain  entire,  and  but  coe  ftamlmg  tn  its  pbre. 

They  arc  30  feet  long  and  9 in  circumfrreote.  On 
the  caft  fide  of  the  piazza  ftaods  a great  number  of 
marble  plilari,  fome  pcrfrf\,  but  the  greater  p.trt  mu- 
tilated. In  one  place  11  are  r-nged  together  in  a 
fquare  i the  fpace  which  they  ioclofe  is  paved  with 
broad  flat  (tooes,  but  there  ate  no  remains  of  a roof. 

At  a little  diftauce  are  the  remaiss  of  a fimll  teiTiple, 
which  is  alfii  without  a roof,  and  the  walls  are  much 
defaced.  Before  the  entry,  which  looks  to  the  for.th, 
is  a pijxza  fupported  by  lix  pilltrs,  two  on  each  fide 
of  the  door,  and  one  at  each  end.  The  jKdeftaU  of 
thofe  in  front  ha\x  been  filled  with  infcriptions  both 
Ml  the  Greek  and  IVilmyrcnc  languages,  whicli  are  be- 
come totally  illegible.  Among  thefe  ruins  arc  m?>ny 
litpulcbres : they  are  ranged  on  each  fide  of  a hollow 
way,  toward  the  north  part  of  the  city,  rnd  cxt«.n«l 
more  than  a mile.  They  are  all  Iquare  towers,  four 
or  five  ftorics  high.  But  though  they  are  alike  in 
form,  yet  they  differ  greatly  in  magnitude  and  fpWn- 
deur.  T he  outfide  is  of  common  ft  ane,  but  the  floors 
and  partiiions  of  each  ftory  art  marble.  There  is  a 
walk  acrofi  the  whole  building,  jiift  to  the  middle;  and 
the  fpace  on  each  band  U fubdirided  into  fix  partHioni 
by  thick  walls.  The  fpace  between  the  partitions  is 
wide  enough  to  receive  the  largeft  corpfe  ; and  in  thefe 
niches  there  are  fix  or  feven  piici!  upon  one  another. 

Many  inferiptions  have  been  found  at  Pnlinyra, 
which  have  oi'cupied  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
learned  ; and  if  any  thing  certain  couU  be  derived 
from  tbem,  there  is  no  doubt  !)ut  they  would  tend 
very  confidcrably  to  the  elucidatitm  of  ancient  hiflnry. 

8ee  BartheUmy’s  RcflfCttoos  on  the  Palmyrene  Al- 
phabet, publhhcd  at  Paris  in  1754;  aud  yin  J^xpAca- 
tion  of  the  Infcripticns  at  Palmyra  hitherto  pubhihed^ 
by  John  8winton  of  Chrtfl-church,  Oxford.  See  alfo 
Phil.  Tranf.  n®  217.  and  218.5  riie  firil  volume  of  tlic 
Ancient  Univetlal  Hiftory  ; aod,  above  sll,  cciifukthe 
Kuim  of  Palmyra^  or  Tminor  in  tlf  publithcd  by 

Mr  K.  Wood,  who,  with  M.  Bouverieaod  Mr  Dawkins, 
travelled  thi'litr  in  I7pi*  The  rcluli  cf  their  obfrr- 
vations  was  puhli!hcd  in  1753,  in  the  form  of  an  atlas, 
llic  ruins  of  this  once  mi^^hty  and  celcuraud  city  ?re 
reprefented  in  57  copperplates,  i5  hy  12  in<  hes,  print* 

<d  on  im^ri.il  paper.  They  arc  admirably  execu.cd  ; 
the  drawing  is  correA  and  nuilcrly  ; and  the  graving 
highly  fiuiftied : nor  can  they  fail  to  give  Utis  adioii 
to  thofe  who  arc  coonoijTeurs  in  the  art,  or  to  thofe  whq 
4 R 2 delight 
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Pah.yra,  Jettghi  In  tKe  labours  of  aiitiqulty.  In  a work  like  oun» 
bowever,  it  is  iropofli’  le  to  givcthefc  views  at  length; 
“ » (halJ  content  ourfcives  then,  alter  referring  to  this 

Plate  l^lendhl  work,  u ith  a view  of  the  ruins  of  the  Temple 
cccuuii-  of  the  Sun,  and  of  Tome  other  mifct-Uaneous  rulrs. 

Palmyra  wisvlfitcdby  Mr  Bruce  before  his  journey 
into  AbylTima ; but,  on  acvount  of  the  many  puMica- 
tioas  coucernin;^;  tbefc  celebrated  ruins,  he  has  dccl'iicd 
faying  much  concerning  them.  He  informs  us,  that, 
Lei -re  he  came  in  fr;ht  of  the  ruins,  he  afeended  a hill 
of  white  gntTy  l^oac,  in  a very  narrow  winding  road, 
ftuh  as  li  rallti!  a p;ifi  t hut  on  getting  up  to  the  top 
hi)e>e»  were  (truck  with  the  moll  Uupendous  fight 
wliich,  he  I ciicvcs,  ever  murtil  law.  The  whule  plain 
below,  which  IV  very  cxtei. live,  was  fo  covered  with 
mai^ii.ficent  IxiilJings,  that  tlicv  fremed  to  to  j-.h  one 
anoThir.  All  of  then,  arc  hiitly  pruportiuncd,  agree* 
ably  (hapcd|  and  compofed  of  white  liones,  whiw  at 
that  diilsnce  appeared  like  marLle.  In  taking  a 
draught  of  ihcCc  ruins,  Mr  Bruce  divide<l  the  whole 
into  fu  iitgvlar  views,  fur  whiwh  the  lUuation  of  the 
place  is  Tciy  convenient.  The  columns  are  til  unco* 
vend  to  the  very  b«fes,  the  ground  ort  which  they  are 
built  being  hard  and  fwlid.  The  vic.vs  he  tot^k  Wvie 
upon  large  paper ; fume  of  the  columns  being  repre* 
fented  a frot  long,  and  fome  of  the  figures  in  the  (ore* 
ground  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  (a  magnificent  build- 
ing which  (lood  at  one  end  of  the  town)  being  ne.'ir 
four  inches.  Before  he  left  Palmyra  be  obferved  its 
latitude  with  a refiediog  quadrant  ^ Hadley  ; but  at 
the  injltument  was  oat  of  order,  he  could  not  deter* 
irinc  it  rxirtly.  In  his  opnion,  however,  jj*  tH*  is 
not  far  diltmt  from  truth  From  (uch  ubfenrations  as 
he  could  make  on  the  longitude,  he  cunciu/.ed  it  to  be 
37*  9’  call  from  Greenwich.  Mr  R.  Wood  makes 
the  latitude  1^4''  north. 

From  Falmyta  Mr  Btuce  proceeded  to  Baalbec, 
didaot  about  130  miUs,  where  be  found  ruins  AiU 
more  magnificent.  The  interior  part  of  (he  great 
temple  at  this  place,  according  10  ouv  author,  furpalfes 
any  thing  he  had  fecn  at  Palmyra,  or  anyvihcre  elfc. 
**  AU  thefe  views  ot  Palmyra  and  Baalbec  (fays  he) 
* arc  now  in  the  king's  collection.  They  are  the  moil 

magnificent  oflering,  in  thcr  line,  that  ever  was  made 
by  one  fuhjeCl  to  hU  fovereiga."— > In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Palmyra  are  Come  fslt-reatfhcs ; and  to  tlte 
a/ljaceiit  country  a trade  is  carried  on  in  kelp  from 
Tripoli  in  Syria.  I here  are  two  Arab  tribes,  almoA 
equally  powerful ; one  of  them,  called  Annecy,  re- 
fnatka'')e  for  the  fincli  hnrfrs  in  toe  world.  They 

E>(Tefs  the  country  to  the  fuuth-wcA,  at  the  back  of 
ibumui,  about  Bozrah,  and  fbutbward  towards  the 
bordcis  of  Ara!)ia  Petrsa  and  Mount  Hortb.  d'he 
other  trilre,  named  Mowalli,  inhabit  the  piaius  eail 
Ironi  l)..mafcus,  to  the  Fuphistes,  and  north  to  near 
Aleppo.  They  are  fewer  in  numl'cr  than  the  Annecy, 
but  much  better  foldiers;  arul  their  breed  of  borfes  not 
greatly  inferioe. 

Re4>cfling  the  latitude  and  longitude  there  are  fiill 
mrioua  opinions  : that  which  appears  to  be  neardl  the 
truth  is  £.  Long.  48.  50.  N-  Lat.  33.  10.  It  ftaods 
about  50  leagues  /outh*eaft  of  Aleppo,  ss  much  from 
Damafeut,  and  20  leagues  wed  of  the  Euphrates. 

PALPABLE*  fomething  pcrcciTable  by  the  fenfci, 
pitticulariy  that  of  feeling. 


P.ALPITATION  0/  th*  Heart.  See  Mkdici!«i,  Pslpifsii» 
n»  07.  293. 

Palsgrave  (John),  a learned  writer,  who  . . 

flourifhed  in  the  reigns  of  Hrmy  V’l  I.  and  Henry  VIII. 

He  received  his  grammatical  Ic.'rtiing  at  London,  his 
native  place,  hie  (liidied  lo?ic  and  philofophy  at 
Cam'  rijge,  at  which  univeifity  he  rtftdid  till  he  be* 
came  bachelor  of  arts  ; after  which  be  went  to  Paii^, 
where  hefpenl  feveral  years  ir.  the  ftu^y  of  philofophy 
and  ether  parts  of  learning,  took  the  degree  of  matler 
of  aitv,  and  acquired  fuch  cxccKcnce  in  the  French 
ton.’ue,  that  in  1314,  when  a treaty  of  n).irriage  was 
nrgociated  Irtvccii  Lniiis  XII.  king  of  France,  and 
the  priruefs  Miry,  fulrr  of  Henry  VTII.  of  England, 

Mr  Palf/iave  was  appointed  to  t>e  her  tutor  in  that 
language.  But  I.ouis  XI 1.  dung  fooo  after  hts  nur* 
ria^c,  P>iirg>avc  atienvicj  his  fair  pnpil  bark  to  Eng* 

Lnd,  where  he  taught  the  French  language  to  many 
of  the  voung  nobility,  oftv.incd  good  preferment  in 
the  cl  v.vh,  and  waa  appointed  by  the  king  one  of  bit 
dupK'ins  in  ordinary.  In  1531  he  fettled  at  Oaford 
for  fomc  time,  and  the  next  year  was  incorporated 
mailer  of  arts  there,  is  he  had  before  beca  In  Paris, 
aad  a few  days  after  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
l»acbclor  of  divinity.  At  this  time  he  wa«  mueb 
eflccmcd  tor  his  learning  ; and,  what  is  very  rcimrk- 
aUe,  though  an  Euglflkmao,  he  waa  the  firtl  who 
ever  reduced  the  French  tongue  to  grammatical  ruks, 
or  that  bad  attcropud  to  fix  it  to  any  kind  of  lUndard. 

*ihis  he  undertook,  and  executed  with  great  inge* 
nuity  and  confiderable  fuccefs,  in  a large  Wi;ik  whi  h 
be  pubhthed  in  tbit  tnguigr  at  London,  ifititled 
L' Eelairctjfement  tie  la  J^guage  Framcvtjtf  in  three 
books  in  thick  folio,  1530,  to  which  be  has  prefixed 
a large  Englifh  introiudion  ; fo  that  the  French  na* 
lion  Teems  to  Aand  oririnally  indebted  to  England  for 
that  univcriality  which  their  language  at  prcTcut  pof* 
fefTcs,  aud  on  which  they  fo  much  pride  themfelves. 

He  tranflsted  into  £n.’li/h  a Laiirs  comedy  called 
jlcolajluit  written  by  one  Will.  Fuilomua,  aa  authrw 
then  living  at  Hagen  in  Holland. 

At  what  lime  Mr  PalfgTave  was  born,  or  how  long 
be  lived,  it  is  not  esfy  to  fay;  yet,  from  the  con* 
curreuce  of  feveral  lacU,  he  appears  to  have  l>een 
much  lets  than  60  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  Hm 
publifhiog  the  above-mcniioQcd  traoU  uon,  which  was 
in  the  year  154O. 

PALSY.  See  Mkdicimi,  n*  92.  265,  Ice.  and 
269. 

PALUDAMENTUM,  in  Roman  aotiqthiy,  a ha- 
bit that  differed  but  bitle  from  the  chlnmys,  except 
that  this  lali  belonged  chiefly  to  the  lower  daft  of 
people.  It  was  worn  by  the  o&ccrs  and  principal 
men  aiiongtlie  Romans  in  time  of  wsr,  who  are  therc- 
iore  called  Paimdati;  which  diilinguilhed  them  from 
the  common  foldiers,  who,  hecaufc  they  wore  the 
fagum,  were  called  the  Sagati.  'Hie  poludamenlum 
came  down  only  to  the  nivd,  was  open  *oo  the  fidca, 
had  (hurt  (leeves  icfemblmg  angels  wings,  and  was 
generally  white  or  red.  It  is  Iba^iiDes  ufed  to  figoify 
the  common  foldier's  coat. 

PALUS  M EOT  IS,  the  ancient  name  of  a gulph  be* 
tween  Europe  and  Afia,  to  the  north  of  the  Black 
Sea,  now^Ued  the  fea  of  /,aiach,  or  Afoph. 

PALY,  or  PAax,  in  heraldry,  ia  when  the  fhield  ii 
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divided  into  four  or  more  equal  part*,  by  perpendicular  verfc  •,  for  he  vraa  their  moH  ancient  god  : and  we  are  Pao. 


lines  falling  from  the  top  tu  the  bottom. 


told  by  Plutarch  “ That  they  took  the  firft  Cod'* 


/*4tr  Btndf,  is  when  the  efeutebeon  is  divided  by  and  the  Uoiverfe  for  one  and  the  fame  thing/'  Hence 
per]>eotliciiUr  lines,  which  is and  alfo  by  diago-  his  name  iu«  among  the  Greeks:  net  that  cither 
naUi  which  ii  called  the  Greeks  or  their  mailert  in  theology  wotihipped, 

PAM£OUK,  the  Turkifh  name  of  the  ruincvi  city  as  the  firll  god|  mere  brute  matter*  but  that  fpirit 
ol  Hierapolis.  Set  HiSRAPOt>is  which  they  conceived  to  be  coeternal  with  mattiT, 

PAMFKl.UNA*  the  capital  of  the  ktagJoni  of  and  to  aaimate  all  things*  nnk'cg  them  onr.  Thus 
Navane  in  Spam,  with  a very  llrung  citadel  and  rich  Orpheus,  who  imported  the  Egyptian  doctrine  into 
bilhopiic.  it  is  handfome  and  popuiogd,  aud  carries  Giecce*  declares  that  all  things  are  one  : and  after 
on  a great  trade,  feaud  in  n very  fertile  pUiU,  io  E.  him  Purmenidaa,  end  other  philofopher«,  taught*  i» 
Eong.  I.  25  N LtJi.  42.  42.  var.  that  “ one  is  the  univerfe  j"  and  that  “ the 

Pampkluka*  a town  of  New  Granada  in  South  uoiverfe  is  iinmovciblc.**  That  the  ancient  Grecian 
Arntrica,  famous  for  its  gi>id  mines  and  oumcroua  or  the  Egyptian  Mendctt  was  not  the  corporeal 

fitu'ks  of  (hrep.  W.  Long.  6S.  N.  l^at.  fi.  3c.  work!*  as  fcnfel€r*t  and  in4tiirriatc,  hut  the  whole  fyf* 
PAMPHILUS.  a ccicbraied  paiutcr  of  MitceJo'  tern  of  thmgf*  animated'and  eternal,  apprais  further 
nia.  III  the  age  of  Philip.  he  was  founder  of  from  the  following  tellimony  of  Macrobiua.  “ Huuc 


the  frhool  for  paintiug  at  Si<  yon  ; and  he  made  a law 
which  W's  o^'ieived  nut  onlv  in  Sicyon  but  all  ov.r 
Gtcere,  that  none  bm  the  chiidreo  of  m»b!c  and  dig- 
nifmi  perfotu  thoold  be  permitted  to  Irani  painting, 
^pclles  wai  one  of  his  pupils. 


drum  Arva.!cs  coluni,  appcU.mtet  r>?  t«c  w^nr, 
non  fylvarum  dommam,  fed  univerfx  fubilantiz  mate* 
rialis  domin^iorcm;-«The  Arcadians  worlhip  this  god, 

C4lling  him  the  lord  of  HvLa  ; i.  r.  not  the  lord  of 
the  woods,  but  the  lord  of  all  rt^aterial  fubflance.'* 
P.aMPHYEIA,  the  ancient  ntmc  of  a country  of  in  the  fame  manner*  Pharnulus  |l  defcriltea  thePanB 
Natolia,  ii)  Aha*  now*  c^lleit  Cunm.xaia  and  Ctxy-l’ay,  of  the  other  Greeks,  not  as  the  mere  corporeal  world, 
between  Eycia  an  ! Cilicia,  on  the  foutU  coalt,  to  the  but  as  the  inteUcdual  principle  aduating  it  and  prdi-  Xu/m* 
north  of  the  Mcditcrranran  fea.  dinyr  ever  it;  and  he  adds,  that  **  Pan  waw  feigned  to  ue 

PAN,  the  goi  of  fhephrrd<>,  hunters,  and  all  coun*  lafcivlous,  liecaufc  of  the  multitude  of ff>€rmatic  rtoftuu 
try  eaercifes.  Such  he  is  defcribed  by  t)ie  Greek  and  in  the  world,  and  the  continual  mi&turca  and  genera* 

Roman  pods  ; but  he  horc  a htglier  cliarader  among  lion  of  things.’' 

the  carlieH  Greeks,  as  well  as  anumg  the  Egyptians;  The  Egyptians,  as  we  leara  from  Jablonfki,  had 
from  whom  hisworihip  was  borrowed  by  that  people,  nearly  the  fame  notion  with  the  Greeks  of  the  fpirit 
In  Eg^pt  he  wui  kitowu  by  the  name  of  hitru’rSf  which  they  wjrfhipped  as  the  Soul  of  the  Univerfe  j- 
* ?4miUm  which,  according  to  Jablonfki*,  fignifies  fecundity,  only  they  to  it  both  fd.es.  As  the  maker,  go- 
Hence  his  fyn>bol  was  a hviug  he<goat,  the  mofl  fala*  vemor,  and  bountiiul  father  of  univeriai  nature,  they 
ctou»  of  all  animals : **  liircum  Mendefium  cohint  conl'Kiercd  it  as  a ixu/r*  whofe  fycnhul  was  the  hc-^Mf 
.£gyptii»  CO  quod  virtuti  proliticz  ac  geuitivx,  con*  of  MenJes  ; and  a<i  a femaU  it  w^s  adored  by  the  name 


f LiEii 


fscratuB  ejl. — Nam  animal  hoc  coitus  vaMe  cuun'iim 
efl  " Hib  priocipst  temple  was  a mag nitii  cat  build- 
ing in  a city  of  lower  Egypt,  called  after  his  name. 
It  is  well  known  (fee  PoLrTNEiSM)  thst  from  de* 
dicating  certain  animals  to  certain  gods,  the  Egyp* 
tiaot  proceeded  to  conThler  the  animsils  themfclvcs 
as  a^uaced  by  iIk  divinities  to  whom  they  were  fa- 
ered.  Hence  the  origin  of  brute  worfhip.  In  the 
temple  of  Mendts  was  kept  a be-goji^  to  whom  facri- 
£ccs  of  a v.ry  m'mitruus  kind  were  offtred.  Herodo* 
lus  fpeaking  of  the  praefcfiure  of  faysf, 

kyt^i'rS  / i*  •iMi*  T'Vt^  IV  IM'V  T*vT«  r*  Tt(m;  Tf«* 

r#  airuirc. 


of  l/tj,  to  whom  thcy^^^Mi  was  confccrated,  though- 
Dot  held  in  fuch  ven.r-liou  as  the  male.  From  this 
v.cw  of  the  Egyptian  creed,  the  fHcrifice  which  we 
have  mentioned  appears  nn  longer  unaccountable.  It 
was  made  to  a god,  believed  to  be  the  untverfal  fource 
of  fecundity,  and  to  whom,  from  the  well  kaowii 
chara^er  of  the  animal*  whom  he  was  fuppofed  to  ac* 
tiiate,  they  had  reafon  to  believe  it  would  be  moll  ac> 
ccntable. 

The  Greeks  never  worlhipped  their  Pan  by  the  em- 
blem of  a livtx.g  goat ; l>ut  tJicy  patottd  him  with  the 
lower  parts  ot  a go;it*  for  a realon  which  ihall  be  af- 
lerwarvis  mentioned.  How  he  came  to  degenerate 
Our  rcadens  learned  and  unlearned,  will  forgive  us  among  that  people,  fro.*n  one  of  the  Uii  majorum  grtt' 


for  not  tnnfiatiog  this  pafTage,  which  contains,  how- 
ever, nothing  that  is  not  covbrtncd  by  the  tcUimony 
of  othir  wriurs;  part:cuUr!y  of  Plutarch,  and  Pin* 
dar  as  he  is  quoteii  by  Strabo.  'I'be  molt  wonder  ful 
circiimttance  of  this  moniUous  facnfice  is*  that  it  wai 
made  publicly  in  the  prefence  of  a great  concourfe  of 
men  1 But  to  what  divinity  was  it  made  ? To  a mere 


titun,  or  rather  from  the  firil  principle  of  all  things* 
to  the  rank  of  a ('semon  or  demi-god,  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  fay : but  that  fuch  wrs  bis  fate,  is  certain  ; 
for  under  this  laft  character  mention  is  made  both  of 
his  1 irth  and  his  derith. 

Whole  fon  he  was,  is  not  agreed  among  them.  Ho- 
mer n akc5  him  the  fon  of  Mercury,  and  fays  he  i^as  caU- 


go.it*  or  to  fomc  fuperior  principle  adlmating  the  cd  P;iiv  from  htcaufe  he  charmed  all  the  goda-- 

goat  i Doubtlcfs  to  the  lettci  ; for  it  is  faid  that  the  with  his  flute;. others  fiy  that  he  tke  fon  of  Demo* 
fair  worfhippers  wrrr  of  the  hrfl  rank*  »nd  of  unTprit*  gorgon,  and  Bril  invented  the  organ,  of  feven  unequal 
led  fame;  and  that  if  ihty  had  borne  a different  chi-  reeds  juic«d  together  inaparticuUrniannert  Having  on 
raflcr,  the  deity  would  not  have  accepted  ol  their  dc*  a timt  fought  with  Cupid*  that  go-i  In  fptte  made  him 
votions.  fall. in  love  with  the  coy  nyn>ph  Syrinx,  who,  ying 

The  deity  whom  the  Egyptians  adored  by  tlie  name  fiom  biro  to  the  banks  of  Fadon,  a river  of  Arcadia, 
•f  Muukjt  was  BO  other  than  the  Soul  of  the  Uni-  at  the  inibDt  prayen  of  the  Nymphs  was  turned  into 

3 a 
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^****  . t rce5,  it  tier  nine  la  Greek  Cgnlficf,  uliicb  the  god 
• Joftcai  of  her,  m»de  • pipe  of  it,  »nd  for  hit 

mufio  uasiiored  by  the  Ari-adinna.  'J'he  atoft  com- 
mon  opintoQ  vra«,  that  he  w ^ foo  of  Merntrp  Mid 
2*eneIopc.  But  X,it.  C-jmrt,  out  of  Dmfif  S0m4Mtt 
m:tkc&hii  birth  famJ;:;  mi,  byfaytnjbe  waa  called  *«> 
becaufi:  brgot  hy  uH  iVnclop^.**  iuitori.  He  waa|ialnt' 
ej  hair  mail  iu.h  iicvhg  lar^c  goata  homtf  a chap- 
let of  I'inc  oi)  his  rcl  fjcr,  a pleafant  laughter,  with 
ihe  feet  ar.<]  tu'l  of  a irmtcly  fltm  covrriiig  bia 

body,  wiiit  a creoked  ilick  in  one  band  and  hia  pipe 
in  tlic  ctb.:r.  bt<i  him  oi'.elf  ilcfcriJ*ed  by  Si/  Ual. 
13.  356.  t5*y*9*  * enough  to  fn  ^ht  worecn  and 
children,  yc-i,  arn.ed  tntn  too  ; fur  wbru  Brennua  the 
Oaul  was  atk-nt  to  pii]s;^e  the  temple  of  ApoUo  ft 
l)c)phm,  be  hy  night  itnuk  fuch  a Urrot  into  his 
ermy,  that  he  quitted  his  Lcrilcgioua  dchgni  hence 
PoK.ci  tfrrQtci.  Vet,  as  homely  as  be  waa,  he  pleafid 
the  goddifs  Luna,  turning  hiinfclf  eality  into  a white 
ram,  Virgil,  Gtar^.  111.  ^92.  ISj  Jtin.f/Hf  and  the 
i-ympli  Dryope  &lfu,  olmod  putting  c(T  hia  divinity, 
ami  turning  (hepherd  for  her  f.ke.  Neither  wai  be 
dirplciling  to  other  nymphs,  who  arc  generally  made 
dancing  round  about  him  to  hear  the  charms  of  hit 
pipe.  Tlic  ufual  offerings  made  him  were  ir.ilk  anil, 
hooey,  in  lhc]>hcrd’s  wooden  bowls;  aifo  tbty  Lctiff- 
ced  to  him  a dog,  t!w  wolf'a  enemy  ; whence  hia  ufu  d 
epithet  is  xv>#  •.* ; and  whence  alfo  bis  prieds  were  calU 
ed  Lvffni. 

Hii  feffival  wta  celebrated  on  FebroaYy  15th  by 
the  Romans,  brought  into  Italy  by  Evafider  the  Ar- 
cadian,  and  revised  lUerwarda  by  Romulua,  in  memo- 
ry of  his  prrfcrrer.  He  was  alfo  called  by  the  Ro* 
mans  Avu/,  ab  ineundo.  VU.  Liv.  I.  5.  Marrob.  6at. 
1.  i2.  and  Serv.  in  Virg.  Ain.  VI.  775.  The  aact- 
enfs,  by  giving  Co  msny  adjunct  and  altributca  to  this 
idol  as  we  have  obferred  above,  feem  to  bare  defiga- 
ed  him  for  the  Cymbol  of  the  unirerfe ; his  upper  ptita 
Ijcing  human,  becauCe  tire  opper  part  of  the  world  ii 
fair,  beautiful,  frailing,  Uce  hia  fKC ; his  boras  fym- 
bolize  the  rays  of  the  fun  and  of  mooa ; hia  red 
Ace,  the  fplendor  of  the  fky  ; the  fpotted  Dcm  where- 
with he  is  clothed,  the  ftara  which  befpangle  the  fir 
niamenl ; the  roughnefs  of  bit  tower  pans,  beaffa  and 
regetablcs ; hts  gnat's  feet,  the  foUdity  of  the  earth  ; 
hit  pip^*  compaCl  of  feven  reeda,  the  feven  planets, 
which  they  fay  make  the  harmony  of  the  fpherea  : hit 
crook,  bending  round  at  the  top,  the  years  circling  in 
one  another.  Ser^.  Interpr, 

Having  fnid  fo  much  of  Pan,  both  ti  a felf-exiffent 
god  and  as  a generated  dxmon,  we  finll  coadade  the 
article  with  fu.^e  ohfemtiona  00  Plutarch's  account 
of  the  prodigy  which  happened  at  his  death  ; for  in 
the  Pagan  creed,  dxmous  were  not  all  believed  tmmor. 

* Lit.  A In  the  reign  of  Tibcrina  (Ays  our  author  * ), 

Drttut.  certain  perfocs  cn  a voyage  from  Afia  to  Italy,  and 
failing  towards  the  evening  by  the  Echioedes,  were 
there  becalmed,  and  heard  a loud  voice  from  the  fhore 
calling  on  one  Thamus  an  Egyptian  pilot  whom 
they  had  on  board.  Thamus,  as  may  fuppofed, 
liffened  with  attention  ; and  the  voice,  after  re- 
peating his  name  thrice,  command«;d  him  when  he 
came  to  the  Pelode?,  to  declare  that  the  Great  Pan 
was  dead.  The  man,  with  the  advice  of  his  compa- 
nions, refolved,  that  if  they  Otoald  have  a quick  gale 


off  the  Fclodet,  he  wotfid  pafa  by  In  fiSeaoe ; bot  Pan 

if  they  ihould  be  becalm^  He  would  perform  what  ’ 1' 

the  voice  had  commanded.  Adhering  to  this  refolu- 
clou,  they  fooo  arrived  off  the  defiioed  ifianda,  and 
were  immediately  becalmed,  there  being  neither  breath 
of  wind  nor  agitation  of  water.  Upon  this  Thamus 
looking  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  ffiip  towards  the 
land,  proaounced  with  a lood  voice  ^ 

Crxat  Pan  is  dead!  and  was  inilanitly  anfwered  from 
the  (hore  by  numberlefa  bowlings  and  lamenutiocs. 

This  ffory,  which  has  fo  much  the  air  of  impof- 
ture,  has  not  only  been  admitted  aa  truth  hy  men  of 
the  'firft  emineBCe  for  learning  and  acutenefs,  but  hat 
been  applied  to  our  Saviour,  wbofe  death  (fays  Cud- 
worth)  the  dtcfBORS  mourned,  not  from  love,  but  from 
a prefrge  that  H would  put  a period  to  the  tynony 
and  domination  which  they  had  lb  long  eacrciM  over 
ihe  fouls  and  bodies  of  men.  la  fopport  of  this  opi- 
nion, he  quotes  frteral  paffaget  of  Scrlptorr,  fuch  u, 

**  Now  is  the  prince  of  this  vroHd  judged and,  **  Ha- 
ving rpoikd  priocip^itics  hod  powers  (by  his  death 
upon  rae  crofs),  he  triumphed  over  them  in  it.**  He 
aArms  Ukewifr,  that  **  being  taken  for  that  rea- 
fon  or  underffasding  by  which  aU  things  were  made, 
eud  by  which  they  are  all  governed,  or  for  that  di- 
vine wifdom  which  diffufeth  itfeU  through  all  things, 
is  a name  which  might  very  well  figoify  God  mtmi/eji* 
ed  in  the jlf^.** 

The  authority  of  Cudworth  is  great  f but  t ground- 
lefi  opinion  has  feldom  been  propped  by  weaker  rea- 
foning  than  he  makes  ufe  of  on  thU  occafioo.  Plu- 
tarch indeed  fays,  and  fermi  to  believe,  that  this  pro- 
digy fell  out  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius ; but  aa  be 
meoLions  not  the  year  af  that  reign,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  it  was  at  the  crucifixion  of  our  SavL 
our.  'Che  dwmons  who  inhabited  the  Echinedes 
knewwlut  bad  been  tranCa^fed  at  Jerufalem  fardiffanl 
from  their  illands  ; they  knew  the  name  of  the  pilot 
of  a ftraoge  (hip  ; they  knew  that  the  marinenof  that 
Oiip  had  refolved  to  difobey  their  command,  unlcfa 
becalmed  off  the  Pclodes ; they  had  power  over  both 
the  winds  and  waves  at  the  Peiedet,  and  exerted  that 
power  to  enforce  obedience  to  their  command ; and 
yet  thefe  all-knowing  and  powerful  beings  were  un- 
der the  necefnty  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  a'  man  to  de- 
liver a meffsge  to  their  companions,  inhabiting  a place 
lo  which  the  very  fame  ftory  affuree  uv  that  tWeir  own 
power  and  knowledge  reached.  Should  it  be  laid  that 
the  daCiSionB  were  compelled  by  divine  power  thus  pub- 
licly to  make  known  to  man  Chrid'a  triumph  over 
tlie  kingdom  of  darknefs,  we  beg  leave  to  alk  w*hy 
they  were  not  likewife  compelled  to  give  him  anoih^ 
name,  fince  it  is  certain,  that  at  the  eta  of  Tiberius, 
and  long  befc  rc,  illiterate  Pagans,  fuch  as  common 
feacnen  muff  be  fuppofed  tohave  been,  knew  np  other 
Pan  than  the  fabled  fon  of  Penelope  and  Mercury  ?— 
Indeed  the  other  Pan,  taken  fur  that  rcafotr  or  nnder- 
ffanditig  1 y which  all  tilings  were  made,  could  not 
poffibly  be  the  being  here  meant  ; for,  erroneous  as  tb< 
Pagan  fyffem  was,  there  isoothiogin  it  fo  completely 
tbfurd  as  the  death  of  the  fool  of  the  tinlverfe,  the 
maker  of  all  things  ; nor  do  wc  believe  that  any  Pa- 
gan ever  exiffed,  who  dreamed  that  fuch  a death  was 
* poffible. 

What  then,  it  will  be  afked,  are  wc  to  underffand 
4 k»T  • 
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P«o  by  Hory  ? I^ntarcb  was  eminent  for  lcnawlr»<r^ 
6 »DiI  rclatri  it  without  cs]>reffin|;  a 

jjj  truth.  He  docs  id  t many  a man  of 
worth  has  been  Ci'cdttk)U9;  and  though  that  wat  not 
bU  character,  this  j>roJi^  may  be  accountei  for  by  na* 
tural  means.  Gcrmanicus  was  htlicved  to  have  been 
poifoacd.  at  leall  with  the  kni>wkdgc»  if  not  by  the 
command,  of  Tiberius  ; and  there  was  nothing  which 
the  Romans  fo  deeply  deplored  as  the  untimely  death 
• 7-Mii.  Q|  tnat  accompliJhei  prince*.  Th«ry  fancic-5  that  his 
body  vras  animatcdi  not  by  a burnao  foul,  but  by  a 
<13.71. 8j.  fuperior  demuu  ; and  they  {*.ccretd  to  him  ftatucj,  re- 
<«b!>.uL  Ugious  cercmouics,  and  even  fucriSces.  Hts  wiJow 
*^P  *-  was  highly  honoured,  as  having  been  nearly  related  to 
a divinity,  and  h<s  chtldrrn  were  adored  a»  deroi-gods. 
Thefc  fads  being  admitted,  nothing  appri^rs  to  us 
more  ppol  ablc  than  the  opinion  of  the  Inmed  Mo- 
K*iftt*rfJ!-‘iibciro  t,  w l>o  thinks  that  ft  me  (hrewd  llatefm.^n,  in 
order  to  excite  the  popular  fury  tgainll  Tiberius  to 
the  lugheft  pitch,  intented  this  dory,  and  bribcl  fo* 
^ ' reign  mariners  to  -fpread  it  among  the  peo^dc,  who 
would  natumUy  bciieve,  that  by  the  great  Pan  was 
meant  their  favourite  Germanicot.  Thir  hypothefu  is 
at  i.all  cuunte&ancetl  by  what  Plutarch  tells  us  of  the 
anxiety  of  the  emperor  to  difeover  what  perfuiia:;e 
could  be  meant  by  the  Pan  whofe  death  wjs  announ- 
ced to  the  feamen  : be  confulted  the  lcrrne«)  men  of 
Rome,  who,  in  order  to  rcSore  peace  to  the  city,  de- 
clared that  they  uaderftood  it  of  none  ot'uei  ib.  ii  the 
(b:>  of  Penelope  and  Mercury. 

PANACIlA,  among  phyficialit,  denotes  an  uni- 
srerfal  medicine,  or  a remedy  for  all  difeafes  ; a thing 
impolltble  to  be  obtained. 

PANADA,  a diet  conCRing  of  bread  boiled  in 
water  to  the  coallftence  of  pulp,  sikI  fwcetened  with 
a little  fugar. 

panama,  the  capital  city  of  the  province  of  Da- 
lieu  in  South  America  where  the  treafurct  of  gdld 
and  fUver,  and  the  other  rich  merchindifes  of  Peru, 
are  lodged  in  magazines  tiU  they  are  fent  to  Europe. 
W.  Long.  82.  15.  N.  Lit.  8.  57. 

When  Guzman  fiift  touched  at  this  place  in  f5M» 
it  coohded  entirely  of  Hlhermens  huts.  Orius 
d’Avila  fettled  a colony  here  in  a few  years  after,  and 
ia  1521  it  was  condituted' a city  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  with  the  proper  privileges-  In  1670  it 
was  facked  and  burnt  by  John  Morgan,  an  Eugbfh 
adventurer,  who  had  tlic  preceding  year  l*ken  Porto 
BcUo.  This  misfortune  induced  the  inhabitants  to 
rrmoae  the  city  to  its  prefent  fituation,  didsnt  about 
a league  from  the  place  whtf.t  it  Rood  befoie.  For 
the  greater  fftrurity,  the  new  city  was  kiclofed  by  a 
free-Rone  w’all,  aud  the  houfes  were  built  of  Hone  and 
brick.  Since  that  time  feversl  baftions  have  been 
added,  and  now  there  is  aU  ays  a complete  ganifuD 
naiotained,  and  the  walls  are  mounted  with  krge  can- 
' aoo.  But  all  thefc  precaution*  could  not  fate  this  city 
from  another  mhfortune  ; it  was  entirely  conftimcd  by 
fire  in  the  year  1737.  After  this  accident  it  was 
again  rebuilt,  in  the  manner  at  it  now  Rands,  with 
nent  ckgaot  boufes,  but  not  magniticent.  The  inha- 
bitants are  rather  independent  in  their  fortunes  than 


furrmmding  iflandr,  and  is  crpabk  of  confainirg  the 
largcft  fleets.  Here  the  royal  nudieftce  is  fealed,  at, 
which  the  governor  of  Panama  reCdes;  for  wlichicifon 
thkeityis  commonly  deemed  the  capii-Jof  thcprotini  c. 

This  place,  a link  while  after  it  was  fbutul'd, 
became  the  capital  of  the  kijjdpm  of  Tcna  Firma. 
Some  hopes  were  at  6iJl  cnreitained  from  the  Uirec 
provinces  of  Panama,  Darien,  and  Veragui,  which 
cumpofed  it;  but  this  prufperity  vauiflied  inRanta- 
neoufly.  The  favigcs  of  Darkn  lecorc^cd  their  inde- 
pendence; and  the  mines  of  the  two  other  provinces 
were  found  to  he  neither  fufficiently  abundant,  nor  of 
an  alloy  good  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to  work 
them.  Five  or  fix  fmall  boroughs,  in  which  arc  feen 
feme  Europeans  quite  naked,  and  a very  fxali  mi.m- 
b.:r  of  Indians  wdio  have  come  to  itfiJc  there,  form 
the  whole  of  this  finite,  which  the  Spaniards  fte  not 
afhamed  of  honouring  with  the  great  name  of  king- 
dom. It  is  in  general  bairen  nod  uuwhulcfome,  and 
contributes  nothing  to  trade  but  peails. 

The  pearl  fiihery  is  tarried  on  in  the  iflands  cf  the 
gulph.  The  grcatctl  part  of  the  inhdjitar.ts  employ 
fuch  of  their  negroes  in  it  as  arc  good  fwimmers. 
Thefc  flsves  plunge  and  rcplungc  in  the  fca  in  fesreh 
of  pearls,  till  this  cxcrcife  has  cxhiuRed  their  ilrci'gth. 
or  their  fpirti. 

Every  negro  is  ol  liged  to  deliver  a certain  number 
of  oyfters.  Thofe  in  which  there  ire  no  pesrb,  or  in 
whiih  the  pcsil  is  net  entirelyformcd,  arc  notreckoned. 
What  he  is  able  to  hud  beyond  the  flipulatcd  obliga. 
tioD,  is  confidcred  as  his  indiJputable  property : he  may 
{ell  ic  to  whom  he  picafes  j but  commonly  he  cedes  it 
to  his  rcaflcr  at  a moderate  price. 

Sea  monflen,  which  abound  more  about  the  iflands- 
where  pearls  are  found  than  on  the  neighbouring  coafle, 
render  this  Hiking  dangerous.  Some  of  tbefe  devour 
the  divers' in  an  inflant.  The  manta  Blh,  which  de- 
rives its  neme  from  its  figure,  farruunds  them,  rolls 
them  under  its  body,  and  fwfibcates  them.  In  ordec 
to  defcnel  themfclves  againft  fuch  enemies,  every  diver 
is  armed  with  a poniard  : the  moment  be  perceivesany 
of  thefe  voracious  fifh,  be  attacks  them  with  precau- 
tion, wounds  them,  and  drives  them  away.  Notwith- 
flanilng  this,  there  are  always  fome  fiihermcn  dcflroy- 
ed,  and  a great  number  crippled. 

The  pcailfi  of  Panama  arc  commonly  of  a very  fine 
water.  Some  of  them  arc  even  remarkable  for  their 
file  snd  figure : tbefe  were  formerly  fold  in  Europe. 
Since  art  has  imitated  them,  and  the  paflion  for 
diamonds  Ivis  entirely  fuperfeded  or  prodigioufly  di- 
miniflird  the  nfe  of  them,  they  have  foimd.  a new  mart 
more  a.!vantugeous  than  the  firft.  They  are  cariieJ 
to  Peru,  where  they  are  in  great  cRImatioo. 

This  hrar.ch  of  trade  has,  however,  iotinitcly  Icfs 
contributed  to  give  reputation  to  Panama,  than  tb; 
advant:?gc  which  it  hath  long  enjoyed  of  being  the 
mart  of  all  the  produclions  of  the  country  of  the 
Incas  that  are  defliaed  for  the  old  world.  Thefc 
riches,  which  are  brought  hither  by  a fmali  fleet,  were 
carried,  fome  on  moles,  others  by  the  river  Chagre, 
to  Porto  BcUo,  that  is  ficualcd  on  the  northern  coaft 
of  the  idhmus  which  feparates  the  two  feat.  See  Da- 


nch  ; there  are  few  of  them  opulent,  and  frarce  any  in  sien. 

s fiate  of  poverty.  As  to  the  harbour,  it  is  conveni.  PANARI,  one  of  the  Lipari  tiUnds,  lying  in  the 
cat,  and  fe^ed  agaisft  florms  by  a Dumber  cf  Tofcaa  Sea*  Xt  is  only  fire  milei  U)  dreumforeoce* 

aad 
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Mantra,  and  tKe  foil  U barren.  £.  Long.  tc.  o.  N.  Lit. 
Panathc- 

. ' 1 PAN^RO,  a river  of  Italy,  which  rifea  in  the 

Apennines,  cr^tCea  the  r^llry  of  Frij^nano,  and  run- 
ning on  the  confinei  of  the  Modeticfe  and  Bolo^efe, 
waters  Fenal,  and  /aIU  into  the  Po  at  Bomieno,  ten 
ir’lei  above  Ferrara. 

PANATHEN.K  a,  In  Grecian  ant  quilTt 

an  ancient  Atheni.in  felUval,  in  honour  of  Minerva  the 
proicftr.'f<!  of  Athene,  and  c\Wt\  jlthfruea.  Harj>o- 
ention  and  Suidan  refer  the  inflitulion  of  this  fcAival 
to  Ertohthonitis  IV.  kin  v of  Athens,  who  lived  bef  ’re 
7’hefeui.  Theodorei  rdone  fay#  t^e  feaft  was  efta 
hliihed  \ y Orphctis.  Be  this  aa  it  will,  till  ! h^feus  it 
was  never  a particular  feaft  of  the  city  of  Athens,  and 
W3«  called  limply  jithtntfit  but  that  prince,  unitinj^ 
all  the  people  of  Alttca  into  one  republic,  they  after- 
wards all  aflllflcd  at  the  feart  ; wlience  the  name  Pana- 
thenxa^  i.  e.  the  fcaft  of  all  .Attica.  In  eRed  all  At> 
tica  was  prefent  ( and  csch  people  fent  a bullock  for 
the  facriAces,  ami  for  the  entertainment  of  the  vufl 
multitude  of  people  affcmMcd. 

I'herr  were  two  ftfllvals  under  this  denomination, 
the  greater  and  the  lellcr.  The  greater  p.\nathcn»a 
-Were  exhibited  cv«.ry  fire  years ; the  Itft»  every  three, 
or,  according  to  fome  writer:,  annu.<I!y.  Though  the 
celehr-nion  of  neither,  at  firft,  employed  mote  than  one 
d»y  ; yet  in  after  times  they  were  protra^led  for  the 
{pace  of  m.iny  days,  and  folcmnized  with  L*reater  pre- 
parations and  magnificence  than  at  their  firfl  inftitu* 
tiOD. 

1 he  C'jrcmonieft  were  the  fame  in  the  great  and  the 
little  pinathrnxa  ; excepting  for  al  anner,  whefein  the 
acHons  of  tlic  goddeft  were  icprcfented  in  crnbroider\% 
performed  by  maids,  with  the  names  of  thofe  who  had 
diftinguilhed  thcmfclves  in  the  fervice  of  the  republic  j 
» bich  was  only  borne  at  the  greater. 

Prizes  were  cftabllfhed  there  for  three  different  kinds 
of  combat : the  ftrft  coofifled  of  foot  and  herfe  races ; 
the  fecond,  of  athletic  cxerclfcs ; and  the  third,  of 
poetical  and  mnfical  contrfts.  Tkefe  laft  are  faid  to 
Lave  been  inftituted  by  Pericles.  Sing'Tfl  of  the  firft 
claf*,  nccompanicd  by  performers  on  the  flute  and 
cifhara,  excrcife-d  their  talents  here,  upon  fubjcdlsprc- 
fertbed  by  the  dirctlorsof  thefc  exhibitions. 

The  following  is  the  order  ohferved  In  this  fefllval, 
■tcording  to  M.  Bartbelcmi,  who  quotes  numerous 
authorities  on  the  occadon  : “ The  inhabitants  of  the 
▼ol.  ii.  different  towns  of  Attica  thronged  to  the  capital,  lead- 

f^4i4-  ing  with  tlicm  a great  number  of  vI(Hima  dcfllucd  for 

facrificea  to  the  godrlefs-  In  the  firft  nrorning  were 
the  horfe-rarcs,  in  wftiich  the  Tons  of  the  firft  citizens  of 
Athena  contended  for  the  honour  of  the  viAory.  In 
the  ftaclium  were  other  young  men  ftrugeling  for  the 
priz.  at  wrelUing,  and  different  exercifes  of  the  body; 
and  in  the  Odeum  were  feverM  mufician*  enga.^ed  in 
gentler  and  lefs  prrilons  contefts.  Son.e  executed 
pieces  on  the  flute  or  cithara;  others  fang,  an  j accom- 
panied their  roicca  with  <*n<  of  ihefe  inRruments.  'Fhe 
fubjei^l  propofeJ  to  them  was  theeulogium  of  Harmo- 
dius,  Artftogiton,  and  1 hrafybulus,  who  had  refeued 
the  republic  from  the  yoke  of  the  tyrants  by  whicli  it 
^ was  oppreffed  : for,  among  the  Athenians,  public  in* 
ftitutions  ar?  fn  many  monuments  for  the  citizens  w ho 
haveftrved  tke  iUtc,  and  Icffons  for  thofe  who  are 
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called  opoQ  to  render  it  fervice.  A crown  of  olive, 
and  a vcffel  filled  with  oil,  were  the  prizts  befto«cd  ****• 
upon  the  vigors.  Crowns  were  afterwards  conferred  ""  ’ 
on  individuals,  who  appeared  to  the  people  to  have 
merited  that  maik  of  honour  by  their  zeal  lo  the  fer* 
vice  of  their  country. 

**  At  the  Ceramicus  paflVd  a proccfillon,  formed 
without  the  w.illi,  and  which  began  at  that  place  to 
file  off.  It  was  compofed  of  eitferent  clalTis  of  citi- 
zens crowned  with  chaplets  of  flowers,  and  remarkable 
for  their  perfonai  beauty.  Among  the  number  were 
old  men  of  a mijcftic  and  vcncrajle  appearance,  bear- 
ing branches  of  oiive ; midcile  agcd  men,  who,  armed 
With  lances  and  wi»b  bucklers,  feemed  only  to  refpire 
war;  youth  from  eighteen  to  twenty,  who  fang  hymna 
in  honour  of  the  god;!eiV  ; beautiful  boys,  dad  in  a 
fimplc  tunic,  adorned  only  with  their  native  graces; 
and,  UfUy,  gills,  who  were  of  the  firll  fam  lies  in 
Athens,  and  whofe  features,  lhape,  and  depoitmeni^ 
attradled  every  cyc.  With  their  hands  they  held 
balkrts  on  their  heads,  which,  under  a rich  veil,  con- 
tiioed  facred  utenlil  , cakes,  and  every  thing  neceffary 
for  the  facrifiecs.  Female  attendants,  who  fidluwed 
them,  with  one  hand  lieU  ovtr  them  an  umbrella,  and 
carried  in  the  other  a folding  chair.  This  is  a fperiea 
of  fervitude  impofed  on  the  daugliterv  of  all  foreigners 
fettled  at  Athens:  a fervitude  they  lharc  In  tommoa 
with  their  fathers  and  mothers,  who  likewife  carried 
on  their  (houldcrs  vcflcli  filled  with  water  and  honey, 
for  the  purpofc  of  libations.  'Fiiey  were  followed  by 
eight  imtfictsns;  four  of  whom  played  on  the  flute 
and  four  oo  the  lyre.  After  them  came  Tha;>f  difta 
Criging  the  poems  of  Homer  j and  dancers  armetl  at 
all  points,  who,  attacking  each  other  at  intervals,  re- 
prclculed,  to  the  found  of  the  flute,  the  battle  of 
Minerva  with  the  Titans.  Next  came  a (hip  that  ap- 
peared to  glide  ovtr  the  ground  by  the  poster  of  the 
%v?nd,  and  the  effoils  of  a great  number  of  rowers,  but 
which  ixally  was  put  in  looitori  by  concealed  machi- 
nery. The  veffel  had  a f.!il  of  light  auff,  on  which 
young  girls  had  reprefented  in  embroidery  the  victory 
of  Minerva  over  the  riians,  Ou  it  alfo  they  had  de- 
piAed,  by  order  of  the  government,  fome  heroes  whofe 
liluftrious  deeds  had  merited  to  be  celebrated  with 
thofe  of  the  gods.  This  proceflion  marched  on  with 
folcmn  ftept,  under  the  dirctfion  of  feveral  magiftrates ; 
and  traverfed  the  mofl  frcqutnted  quarter  of  the  city 
ainidft  a crowd  of  fpcAators,  tnoft  of  whom  were 
placed  on  fciffolds  creded  for  the  occafion.  When  it 
had  reached  the  temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  the 
fail  of  the  (hip  wa»  taken  down  lind  carried  lo  the 
citadel,  wheic  it  was  depofiied  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva. 

“ In  the  cening,  it  the  acidemy,  wm  the  torch 
race.  The  cuurfe  ia  only  fix  or  feven  liadia  in  length. 

It  extends  from  the  altar  of  Prometheus,  which  is  at 
the  gate  of  this  garden,  to  the  walla  of  the  city. 

Sever.:!  young  men  are  flationed  in  this  interval  at 
equal  dillanccs.  When  the  Ihouts  of  the  multitude 
have  given  the  fignal,  the  firft  lights  his  llamheau  at 
the  altar,  and,  tunning  with  it,  hamla  it  to  the  fecond, 
who  tranfmits  it  io  the  fame  manner  to  the  third,  and 
fo  fucceHivcly.  He  who  fuffers  it  to  be  extinguilhed 
can  no  more  enter  the  litti  j and  they  who  (l  ichen  their 
pace  are  expofed  to  the  railleriei,  and  eves  blowa,  of 
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tSepopabce.  To  the  pttic,  it  is  neceSary  to 
hive  pafTed  through  the  different  (lacions  with  fuccefa. 
Thin  trial  of  (kill  wat  fre<}iicnt!y  repeated,  and  li 
dfverilhed  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fenirala. 

I'he  candiditrt  who  had  been  crowned  at  the  dif* 
ferent  eaercifta  invited  their  friendi  to  fupper.  Sump* 
tuoos  repad^  were  given  in  the  pryttneum  and  other 
public  pla  cet,  which  laiVed  till  the  following  day.  1 he 
people  among  whom  the  immolated  vif^ims  were  dtf> 
tiih^ted  fpread  tablet  on  every  (lehr,  and  gave  a loofe 
to  their  lively  and  tumultuout  mirth/* 

PANAXi  GtNSENO  : A genus  of  the  dloecia  order, 
oelonging  to  the  polygamia  clafa  of  plant*.  There  are 
five  fpeciet  of  this  plant,  i.  Quinqucfoliuro.  2.  Tri* 
.folium.  5 Fruticofum.  4.  Arborra-  5.  Spinofa. 

'Ihe  full  afKi  (econd  arc  natives  of  North  America. 

TUte  The  quinquefolium  it  generally  believed  to  be  the  fame 
axtULiii.  Tartarian  ginfeng;  the  figures  and  deferip- 

tiont  of  that  plant  which  have  been  (rnt  to  Europe  by 
the  miffionariet  agreeing  perfceily  with  the  American 
plant.  Tliit  hath  a joiut^,  fleihy,  and  t.<per  root,  as 
large  as  a man*i  finger,  frequently  dividi^  into  two 
fmailer  fibres  downwarda  The  fialk  n'fet  near  a foot 
and  an  half  high,  and  it  naked  at  the  top,  where  it 
generally  divldet  into  three  fmaller  fowt-ftalkt,  each 
lullainiog  a leaf  compofed  of  five  fpear-fhaped  lobes, 
fawed  on  their  edges : they  are  of  a pale  green,  and  a 
little  hairy.  The  dowers  grow  on  a (lender  foot-ftalk, 
juft  at  the  divifioo  of  the  foot-ftalki  which  fnllain  the 
leaves,  and  are  formed  into  a fmall  umbel  at  the  top : 
they  are  c'f  an  herbaceous  yellow  colour,  compofed  of 
* Mtiiji  bnall  yellow  petals,  which  are  recurved.  Wo^viUe* 
(ays  they  are  white ; that  they  are  produced  in  a 
roundifh  terminal  umbel,  and  are  hermaphrodite  or 
male  on  feparate  plants.  The  former  (fee  the  Plate) 
(land  in  clofe  fimple  umbels : the  involucrum  con- 
fiftt  of  feversl  fmall,  tapering,  pointed,  permanent 
leavea  i the  proper  calyx  is  tubular,  and  divided  at  the 
rim  into  five  fmall  teeth:  the  corolla  confifis  of  five 
petals,  which  are  fmall,  uvsl,  equal,  and  reflexed  • the 
filaments  are  five,  (hort,  and  furnilhed  with  fimpic  an- 
theiw  : the  germcn  is  rounJifli,  placed  below  the  co- 
rolla, and  fupports  two  f^ort  ered  Hylcs,  crowned  by 
fimpic  ftigmsta : the  fruit  is  an  umbilicated  two-celled 
berry,  each  containing  a fingle  irregularly  heart  (haped 
feed.  The  flowers  appear  in  the  beginning  of  June  t 
and  are  fucceeded  by  comyiefl^rd,  btart  fhaped  berries, 
which  arc  firfl  green,  but  afterwards  turn  red}  inclofing 
two  hard,  comprelTed.  heart  (haped  feedr,  which  ripen 
in  the  beginning  of  Augufi.  1 he  fecon/  fort  grows 
Daturally  in  the  fame  countries : but  Mr  Miller  never 
law  more  than  one  plant,  whkh  was  fent  to  him  from 
Maryland,  and  did  not  live  beyond  the  firfi  year;  bong 
planted  in  a dry  foil,  in  a very  dry  firafon.  The  ftalk 
was  fingU*,  and  did  not  rife  mote  than  five  inches  ia 
height,  dividing  Into  three  foot  Halks,  each  fuftaiuing 
1 trifuline  Icai,  whofe  lobes  were  longer,  narrower, 
and  deeper  indented  00  their  edges,  thin  the  former, 
Vot.  XIII.  Part  II. 


The  flower-ftalk  rofe  from  the  divifions  of  the  foot-  ^ 

fialk  of  the  leaves}  but  before  the  flowers  opened,  the  ’ 
plant  decayed. 

Ginfeng  %vae  formerly  fuppofed  to  grow  only  in  Chi- 
nefe  Tartary,  afFeAiog  mountainous  fiuiations,  (haded 
by  clofe  wo^s  t but  it  has  now  been  long  known  that 
this  plant  is  alfo  a native  of  North  America,  whence 
M.  Satrafin  tranfmitted  fpeeiment  of  it  to  Paris  in  the 
year  1 704(A)}  and  the  ginfeng  iince  difeovered  in  Ca- 
nada, Penfylvania,  and  Virginia,  by  Laliteau,  Kalm, 

Bertram,  and  others,  has  been  found  to  correfpond 
cxaAty  w*ith  the  'Partarian  fpecics } and  its  roots  are 
now  regularlv  purchi^ed  by  the  Chlnefe,  who  coofider 
them  to  be  the  fame  as  thofe  of  eafiern  growth,  which 
are  known  to  undergo  a certain  preparation,  whereby 
they  alTume  an  appearance  fomewhat  difierent-  For 
it  is  faid,  that  in  China  the  roots  are  wa(hed  and  foaked 
in  a decoAion  of  rice  or  millet-feed,  and  afterwards 
expofed  to  the  ft  cam  of  the  liquor,  by  which  they 
acquitc  a greater  firmnefs  and  clcarnefs  than  in  their 
natural  ftate(B).  'I  he  plant  was  firft  introduced  into 
Engbnd  in  i74obythst  induttrious  oaturalifi  Peter 
Collinfon.  They  thrive  in  thofe  pieces  where  it  hath 
a light  foil  Aid  (hady  fituation,  and  will  produce  flowers 
and  feeds } but  the  latter,  though  in  appearance  ripe 
and  perfect,  will  not  produce  any  new  plants,  as  Mr 
Miller  fays  he  has  repeatedly  made  the  experimentf 
and  waited  for  them  three  years  without  difturbing 
the  ground.  There  a^  many  good  fpeciment  in  the 
Royal  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew. 

The  dried  root  of  ginfeng,  as  imported  here,  it 
fcarcely  the  thickncfi  of  the  little  finger,  about  three 
or  four  inches  long,  frequently  forked,  tranfverfely 
wrinkled,  of  a faornT  texture,  and  both  internally  and 
cxieroally  of  a yeUowi(h  white  colour.  On  the  tup 
arc  commonly  one  or  more  little  knots,  which  are  the 
remains  of  the  ftalks  of  the  preceding  years,  and  from 
the  number  of  which  the  age  the  root  is  judged  of. 

*•  To  the  lafle  it  difeovers  a mucilaginous  fwecinefs, 
approaching  to  that  of  liquorice,  accompanied  with  ^ 

fome  degree  of  biucriihncfi,  and  a flight  aroinaric 
warmth,  with  little  or  no  fmcU.  It  is  far  fweetcr,  and 
of  a more  grateful  fmcll,  than  the  roots  of  fennel,  (o 
which  it  has  ty  fome  been  fup|>ofed  fimip.r  { and 
difiers  l^kewife  rcmaikab’y  from  thofe  roou  in  the  na- 
ture and  ph’rmaccutic  properties  of  its  a^ive  princi- 
ples, the  fweet  matter  ol  the  ginfeng  being  preilerved 
entire  in  the  watery  as  well  as  he  fpirituous  extn^l, 
whereas  that  of  fennel  roots  ib  defiroyed  or  di(fip»ted 
in  the  inrpi(btion  of  the  watery  tindure.  The  flight 
aromatic  impregnation  of  the  ginfing  is  likcAife  in 
g6od  meafure  retained  in  the  watery  cxira£l,  and  per- 
tc6Uy  in  the  fpirituous  •.’*  • 

Pr9^rtifs.  1’hc  Chinefe  aferihe  extraordinary  vir-  Med* 
lues  to  the  root  of  ginfeng } and  have  long  confi.ieredl** 
it  as  a fovereign  remedy  in  almoft  all  difeafes  to  which 
they  bre  liable,  having  no  confidence  in  any  medicine 
uolefs  ia  combination  with  it.  It  is  obfetved  by  Jar- 
4 S toux, 


(a)  Szrrafin  was  correfpoodent  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  the  hifiory  of  which  his  account 

sras  publKhed  in  >718.  ' 

(b)  Thr  Chinefc  value  thefc  roots  in  fome  meafnre  according  to  their  figufCi  cficeming  tbnfe  very  highly 
which  urt  regularly  iorked»  or  have  a fancied  refcmblance  to  the  hiunaa  iorm, 
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tcmf » th*t  tbe  reoft  eminent  phyHcUAt  in  China  Hive 
^ written  rolurnei  on  the  laedicintl  powera  of  thie plant; 
aflertin;r,  tiiat  it  jlives  inimeditte  relief  in  extreme  («• 
tigue  either  nf  hc^r  or  miod ; that  it  difToIvea  pituitou* 
humouri,  and  rtndera  rtfpiratioa  cafy  t ftrengtheoi  the 
Aomach  % promotea appetite;  Anpa  vomitin;^ ; rrmovet 
hyAerical,  hypochoadnacal«  and  all  netvotii  affe^kma; 
and  gives  a vigorous  tone  of  hody  even  in  extreme  old 
age.  'I'heie,  and  many  other  eAedi  of  this  ri>ot  cquiUy 
it&probable  and  extravagant*  are  irUted  by  various  au- 
thors ; and  Jartoux  was  fu  much  biaffrd  by  thUeaftern 
prejudice  in  favoar  of  ginfeng,  that  he  feeius  to  hare 
given  them  fuU  credit,  and  coofirmi  them  in  fome 
rncaiiire  from  kia  own  experience.  He  favs^  Nobody 
can  imaglae  tlut  the  Ckiaefe  and  Tartan  wonH  fet 
fo  high  a value  upon  this  root,  if  it  did  not  conttantly 
produce  a good  I ofafenred  the  date  of 

lay  puile,  and  then  took  half  of  a root  raw : la  an 
hour  after  I found  my  pulfe  touch  fuller  and  quicker ; 
1 had  an  appetite,  and  found  myfelf  much  more  vigo« 
reus,  and  coold  bear  labour  muck  better  and  eaher 
than  before.  But  1 did  not  rely  on  tbia  trial  alone, 
imagining  that  this  akeratiun  night  proceed  from  the 
reft  we  had  that  day : but  four  days  alter,  finding  my- 
felf fo  fatigued  and  weary  tbit  1 coukl  fcarcely  lit  on 
horfcback,  a Mandarin  who  was  in  company  with  iw 
perceiving  it,  gave  me  one  of  thefe  roots : 1 took  half 
of  it  immediately,  and  an  hour  after  I was  not  the  leaft 
fenfible  of  any  wearintCi.  1 h%ve  often  made  ufc  of  it 
fince,  and  always  with  the  fame  fuccefs.  1 have  obferved 
alfo,  that  the  green  leaves,  and  efpccially  the  iibroua 
parti  of  them,  chewed,  would  produce  nearly  the  fame 
cffeA*.*'  Wc  know,  however,  of  no  proofs  of  the 
efficacy  of  giofeag  in  Europe  ; and  fr<^  its  Cmfible 
qualities  we  Judge  it  to  poHefs  very  little  power  aa  a 
luedicinc.  Dr  CuUen  Cfya,  **  We  are  told  that  the 
Chinefe  confider  giofeog  as  a powerful  apbrodifiac ; 
but  1 have  long  nrgleded  the  authority  of  popular 
opinions,  and  this  is  ooe  ioAance  that  tiM  confirmed 
my  judgment,  i have  known  a gentleman,  a little 
advanced  >n  life,  who  chewed  a quantity  of  this  root 
every  day  for  (everal  yrars,  but  who  acknowledged  he 
never  found  his  faculties  in  this  way  improved  by 
it  t-” 

A dram  of  the  ginleog  root  may  be  llieed  and  boiled 
in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water  to  about  two  ounces ; 
then  a liltk  fugar  beiag  added,  it  may  be  drank  as 
fvon  as  it  m cool  enough.  The  dofe  muil  be  repeated 
iQoreifig  and  evening;  but  the  fecoad  dole  may  be 
prepared  &om  the  faoM  portion  of  root  which  waa 
ukd  at  firfl,  for  it  may  always  be  twice  boiled. 

PAN-^Y,  SIS  iflaod  ttf  Alia,  and  one  of  the  Phi>* 
lippinei>,  lying  between  thofe  of  Paraguay  and  Negro. 
It  is  250  mike  fn  circnmfierence,  and  is  the  moft  po- 
pulous and  fertile  of  them  all.  It  it  watered  by  a 
great  number  of  rivers  and  brooks,  and  produces  a 
great  quantity  of  rice,  lis  ihspe  is  tri  mgular.  The 
n.utirs  ot  its  principal  capea  arc  Potol,  Naib,  and  Bo- 
laeabi*  The  coal!  from  Bnlacabi  to  Potol  lies  caft 
and  weft ; from  Potol  to  Nafo,  north  ;md  fouth  ; from 
Btlaciihi  to  Iloilo,  another  cape,  lefs  than  the  great 
ooc«,  is  alCo  north  and  fouth;  from  Iloilo  to  Cape 
Niifo,  eaft  and  weft  'i'he  middle  of  the  ifland  is  in 
the  latitude  of  ten  degrees.  On  the  north  fide,  slmoft 
iti  the  middie  between  the  two  capea  of  Potal Bw* 
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Uca:  -i,  the  famous  river  Panay  falls  iato  die  fra ; and  haty. 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  covered  hy  a fmall  ifland  P* 
odlcd  Lutoya.,  »*>  which  port  the  Spaniards  had  a fife  ’ ^ 
rctrest  before  they  difeovered  and  coaqucre^l  Manilla 
and  Civile.  The  fertility  of  Panay  is  caufed  by  the 
many  rivers  that  water  it,  for  there  is  no  travelling  a 
league  witliout  meeting  a river;. but  more  parttciHarlr 
by  the  Psoar,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  iftand,  and 
runs  a courfe  of  40  leagues.  The  ifland,  for  the  better 
adminiftering  of  juftice.  is  divided  into  jorifdifrions : 
the  firll,  called  /*(usqy,  contains  all  that  lies  between 
Cape  Potol  and  Bulacabi ; the  reft  of  the  tfUnd  is 
fubjed  to  the  alcayde  of  Otton,  who  refides  at  Iloilo, 
a point  of  land  running  out  into  the  Tea,  00  the  Couth 
fide,  between  the  two  rivers  of  Tig  Bavao  and  Jaro, 
and,  with  the  iflaod  Imaros,  foraM  a Arait  not  above 
half  a league  over,  or  rather  an  open  hsrtmur.  On 
tiiis  ;otat  the  governor  Don  Gonxalo  Ronquillo  caofrd 
a fort  to  t>e  built  in  the  year  1681.  The  ifland  con* 
tains  aboat  16,360  tributary  Indiana,  partly  belonging 
to  the  kt»g  a^  partly  to  particular  cocomienderoa 
or  lords  ; but  they  all  pay  in  rice,  the  iflaod  producing 
100,000  bufheU,  Spaailh  mcafore,  and  but  httk  other 
grain.  The  inhab;tants  are  flout,  Inily,  and  induftri* 

00s  farmers,  aod  expert  hootfraer,  the  country  being 
full  of  wild  boars  and  deer.  The  women  make  doth 
of  fevcral  colours.  Tfiere  are  in  the  ifland  14  parifliet, 
belonging  to  the  fathers  of  the  order  of  St  Aoguflin, 
three  b«Mfscca  of  feculsr  priefts  vid  formerly  one 
college  of  the  fixiety  of  jefus,  where  they  tdmtnifter 
the  facraments  to  the  ganifon  of  Iloilo.  Betides  the 
tributary  Indians,  there  arc  here  thofe  blacks  the 
Spaiiiardi  call  A'(gW//ars,  who  were  the  firft  ioKabrtanta 
of  the  ifland,  and  afterwards  driven  into  the  thick 
woodaby  the  Bifsyas  who  conquered  it.  Their  bstr 
is  not  fo  ftiff  curled,  nor  are  they  fo  flout  and  ftrong, 
as  the  Guinea  blacks.  'Hiey  live  in  the  moll  uncouth 
parts,  of  the  mountains  with  their  wives  aod  children, 
all  naJted  like  beafts.  Thty  are  fo  fwift  that  they 
often  overtake  wiU  boan  aod  deer.  They  flay  about 
the  dead  bcaft  aa  long  as  it  Ufta ; for  they  have  no 
other  fubAfteoce  but  what  they  acquire  with  their 
bow  and  arrows.  They  fly  from  the  Spaniards,  not 
fo  much  through  hatred  aa  from  fear.  Among  the 
iflaoda  about  Panay  lies  Imari^  oppotite  to  llodo, 
and  about  a quarter  of  a league  diftant.  It  is  loog 
aod  low,  ten  leagues  in  eompsfs  and  three  in  length, 
tbc  foil  fertile,  abounding  in  farraparilU,  and  exceed* 
ing  good  water.  On  the  naountains  there  are  wild 
boars,  deer,  ami  good  timber.  It  haa  alfo  in  it  the 
port  of  St  Anne,  three  leagnes  from  Iloilo. 

PANCARPUS,  io  Roman  antiquity,  a kind  of 
flaow  wbieh  tbc  Roman  emperors  frequently  exhibited 
to  the  people.  Tbc  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek. 

0//,  mod  »«fv»c /W.  Whence  the  name  was  alfo 
given  by  the  Athenians  to  a facriticc  wherein  all  kinds 
of  fruits  were  oflered.  In  this  fpeflacle,  the  Circus 
bring  all  foe  ovef  with  large  trees,  leprefented  a foreti, 
into  which  the  bealls  being  let  from  the  dene  under- 
ground, the  people,  at  a fign  given  Ly  the  emperor, 
purfoetl,  (hot,  and  killed  mU  they  could  lay  hold  of, 
which  they  aftermrda  carried  away,  to  regale  upon  a& 
home.  The  beafta  ufually  given  on  tbefe  occafionn 
were  botra,  deem,  oxen,  and  fheep. 

CafouboBs  Ct  iai,  Bithon,  fltc.  make  the  paacarpuv 

and' 
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hiKifrJI  <•  »iid  fflvi  the  (amcthlMgft  Silmifioe  «»iU  hive  them 
n . di/Teirot.  The  fflvt,  according  to  biro,  waa  fuch  m 
at  that  tboTC  defended;  but  the  paiicarpu*  % 
combat,  oherein  robufl  people,  hired  for  tbit  purpofe, 
A-j^bt  with  wild  beaHa ; which  opinion  he  conhrma 
from  Calliaa,  JoAiniao,  CUudian,  Firmicua,  Manilius, 
and  Caihodoruii,  * 

PANCIROLLUS  (Guy),  a faraoua  lawyer  of 
Rhej^um,  wai  a perfon  of  an  eiccUent  ^eniut,  which 
be  cultivated  with  the  ^ratcA  care  in  the  principal 
univerfitica  of  Italy ; and  wai  atterwarda  ordinary  pro* 
fedbr  of  law  at  Padua.  Philibert  Emanuel,  duke  of 
Savoy,  iavited  him  to  hit  univeriity  in  I57i»  where 
he  cempofed  bia  ingeniout  treatile  I)e  rtitu  imvmfis  ft 
flfpenCtit,  But  the  air  of  Torin  not  agreeing  with 
him,  he  there  loft  an  eye  ; and.  for  fear  of  lofing  the 
ocher,  returned  to  Padua,  where  be  died  in  159)* 

PANCRAS.  a town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  London,  in  the 
highway  to  Kcntilh-town.  Ita  church  ia  one  of  the 
prebends  of  St  Paul'a,  of  which  cathedral  feme  call  it 
the  mother,  it  being  tbooght  to  be  as  old  aa  that  church 
cvea  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elixabctb,  when  it  tt  re- 
prefented  aa  weather-beaten  and  ftanding  alone,  with* 
out  any  company,  though  it  had  fonneriy  many  build* 
ioga  about  it.  In  its  church-yard  lie  many  Roman 
Catholica.  At  a puMiohoufe  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
church  ia  a medicinal  fpring. 

PANCRATIUM  (compounded  of  •'**  e//,  and 
9pMrn0  / 9iTrr«jfir),  among  the  ancients,  a kind  of  inter* 
mixed  exercife.  conQfttng  of  the  lueta  or  wreHling,  and 
the  boxing  or  pugUate:  but  it  differa  in  this,  that  as  the 
athletae  ire  not  to  feixe  the  body,  their  baoda  are  not 
vmed  with  gauoileta.  and  give  lefa  dangrroua  Uowa. 

The  waa  the  third  gytnaaftic  exercife. 

and  wan  not  introduced  till  long  after  the  others.  The 
people  who  were  engaged  in  thefe  exercifea  were  call* 
cd  poftcratiafiit ; which  name  waa  alfo  given  to  fnch  aa 
did  not  confine  themfeKea  to  one  exercife,  bat  fuc* 
oeeded  in  feveral  different  ones. 

Bartkelema,  in  hta  Travels  of  Anacharffa,  gives  ua  a 
(bort  account  of  one  of  tbofe  at  which  he  foppofea 
Kim  to  have  been  prefent  in  thefe  words  : **  The  aAion 
^w*  waa  food  terminated:  a Sicyoniaa  named  Stratus,  a 
champion  celebrated  for  the  number  of  pticea  he  had 
won,  and  the  Urength  and  /kill  which  bad  procured 
them,  had  arrived  the  preceding  day.  The  greater 
pan  of  the  comhatanta  yielded  up  aJl  preteofiona  to 
the  crown  at  foon  aa  he  appeared,  and  the  others  on 
the  firft  trial  t for  ia  thofe  preliminary  efiaya,  in  which 
tiie  athlete  try  their  ftrength  by  taking  each  otbera 
hands,  he  fquecv.ed  and  twifted'the  finders  of  his  ad- 
verfartea  with  fuch  violence  aa  inftantly  to  decide  the 
victory  in  his  favour.** 

PANC REAS,  in  anatomy.  See  there,  n® 95. 

PANDA,  in  mythology,  a goddefa  who  waa  in- 
voked and  honoured  aa  the  protedkrefa  of  travdlera  and 
navigators.  The  goddefa  of  peace  was  alfo  cafltd 
Paniimry  becaufe  file  opened  the  gates  of  cities  which 
were  fhut  in  time  of  war.  According  to  Varro,  Pan- 
da ia  a furoame  of  Cerrs,  derived  a pane  becaufe 

ihe  gave  bread  to  mankind. 

PANDATARIA  ^uetonius,  PImy,  Strabo)  j 
PaMOATERia  (Mela,  Tacitus):  An  ifland  in  thcTuf- 
can  £ea  | a plaM  of  haoiihmeiit  for  the  ntore  ilbafttioue 


exiles.  Hither  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Anguftui,  waa  P»n3eAa 
banilhed  for  her  incontinence.  To  this  ifland  Tihe-  H 
riua  banilhed  Agrippina,  his  dsughlcr-in-law  (Sueto*._  " 
niua).  It  was  the  place  of  confinement  of  Odavia  the 
dau^ter  of  Clodius,  married  to  Nero  { a fight  that 
affr^ed  every  eye  (Tacitus).  Now  Santa  Aiariot  fi* 
tuared  between  Pontia  and  Ifchia  (Holilenini). 

PANDECTS.  riMoiCTai.  in  jurifprudence,  tbo 
digeft  or  coUedion.  made  by  Juftiman*a  order,  of  534. 
dccifions  or  judgments  of  the  ancient  lawyeia,  on  fo 
many  quefttons  occurring  in  the  civil  law  ; to  whicli 
that  emperor  gave  the  force  and  authority  of  law.  by 
the  cpiftle  prefixed  to  them.— The  word  is  Greek, 
compounded  of  “ all,*’  and  ca^a^ 

**  I take  1’*  i.  e.  a compdstion,  or  a book  containing 
all  tkin/a.-— -Though  others,  aa  Bartoli.  will  have  it 
formed  from  and^A:*^*'}  as  if  thefe  books  con- 
tained (he  whole  doArine  of  the  law. 

The  psodeAa  confift  of  50  books,  and  make  the  firft 
part  of  the  body  of  the  eivil  law. 

They  were  denoted  by  two  but  the  copifta  ta- 
king tbofe  'V  for^  thecuftom  arofe  of  quoting  tbea 

... 

In  the  year  1137,  the  pandects  of  Juftinian,  which 
bad  been  brought  by  an  Amalfitan  merchant  from  the 
eaii,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Pifans.  Argeiua  PoU- 
tianna  believes  this  copy  to  be  that  which  had  been 
compiled  by  order  of  the  emperor.  However  that  be, 
it  it  certafn  that  all  other  copies  are  taken  from  it,  aa 
being  the  moft  ancient.  The  Pifant  having  obtained 
their  requeft  from  the  emperor,  carried  the  volumes  to 
Pifa,  and  for  nenr  three  centuries  they  were  known  by 
the  name  of  the  PanJeiia  Ptfana^  But,  about  the 
year  1416,  Pifa  being  taken  by  the  Florentines,  they 
were  tranfported  from  thence  to  Florence,  where  tkey 
are  now  preferred  in  the  libftry  of  the  Medici,  and 
koowQ  by  the  name  of  the  PanMSa  FlorentiaM.  Some 
authoia  allege,  that  Eothariua  ordained  by  an  edi^ 
that  the  Panders  fhould  be  puldicly  read  and  explain- 
ed at  Bulogaa,  and  pleaded  in  the  tribunala;  but  Cor- 
rtngiuaand  Lindenhrogiui  fully  refute  their  opinion. 

Papins  extends  the  denomination  of  Pan.Udt  to  the 
Old  and  New  Tcftament. 

There  arc  alfo  pAttbt^M  AJsdidna^  **  PandeAs  of 
Medicine  {'*  a kind  of  didiemary  of  things  reUting  to 
medicine,  cornpiled  by  Mat.  ^Ivaticua  of  Mantua, 
who  lived  ahovt  the  year  1297.  LeuncUvioa  has  pu^n 
liftied  Pandftit  af  Turkty  i and  bilhop  Beveridge, 
dcRa  eanotium.  * 

PANDICULATION,  a ftretching;  or  that  vio- 
lent and  tenfive  motion  of  the  folida,  which  ufually  sc- 
eompantes  the  aA  of  yawning. 

PANDORA,  in  fabulous  hiftary,  a woman  formed 
by  Prometheus,  to  whom  each  of  the  gods  gave  fome 
perfcAion.  Venus  beftowed  upon  her  beauty;  PalUs^ 
wifdom;  Juno,  riche*;  ApoUo,  mufic;  and  Mercury', 
eloqueijcc:  but  Jupiter  being  difpleafed  at  P/omcthei:# 
for  having  ftolcn  fire  from  heaven  to  anim;nte  the  mafs 
be  had  formed,  gave  Pandora  u box.  which  (he  waa 
ordered  sot  to  open ; and  then  font  her  to  the  earth 
with  this  box,  in  whuh  were  inclofed  aire,  difeafex, 
pcftiicnce,  war,  farmne,  envy,  difeord,  and  ail  the  evils 
and  vices  that  could  affliA  mankind.  This  fatal  box 
was  o^ned  by  Epimetheui,  Prometheus’s  brother, 
arbcaialUntly  all  the  difeafes  and  mikbicfi  with  which 
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It  WM  Rile ) fpread  over  the  earth,  and  Hni>e  aloM  re> 

II  . mained  st  the  bottom.  Hefiod  faj’i  Oic  was  ihe  firft 

wom.in. 

*- - ■ PWDOURfl,  are  Hungarian  infantry:  they  wear 

a loofe  garment  Raed  tight  to  their  bodies  {>y  a girdle, 
witii  great  n.evrft,  and  large  breechea  hanging  down  to 
th;ir  Anclea.  Tney  ufe  firi?  arnvi,  and  are  excellent 
fnarkfrien:  they  have  alfn  a klndoff^bre  near  four  feet 
long,  which  they  ufe  with  gre.it  dexterity. 

PANDOSIA  (Ivivy,  Jaftio,  Strabo),  an  inland 
town  of  the  Brntti,  and  a place  of  IVrength  on  the  rl« 
ver  Acheron,  where  Alexander  of  Epirue,  deceived 
by  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  met  hie  £aie  and  perifhed. 
Vow  ( Holfttniiia).  Another  of  Epirus 

(Strabo);  fitosted  on  the  river  Acheron  (Livy); 
wirch  Alexander  of  Epirua  was  alvifed  to  avoid  as  fa- 
tal, but  u'hich  he  mtt-with  in  Italy.  Thi»  lad  is  faid 
Co  have  been  the  leSdecce  of  the  (Bnotriaa  kings, 
(Straho). 

PANDUR.-\,  or  Pandokok,  a muRcal  inilrument, 
vfed  among  the  andenu.  refemhling  the  lute.  1 he 

word  is  CiDil  to  be  termed  from  the  Greek  ao4 

i.e.  “ail  gitts,  all  forts  of  gifts.'*  Ifidore  de* 
vives  tlie  netne  from  Its  inventor  Pantforiu;  others  from 
PjHi  to  whom  they  attribute  its  invention,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  flute,  it  has  the  fame  numl  er  of  ftrings 
with  the  lute ; but  they  are  of  brafi,  and  of  confe- 
guence  give  a more  agreeable  found  than  thoCe  of  the 
kite.  Its  ficts  arc  of  copper,,  like  thofe  of  the  ciflre  ; 
its  back  is  flat,  like  thoCc  of  the  guittar;  and  the  rims 
of  its  taUr,  as  well  as  its  riba,  are  cut  in  femicircles. 
Du  Cange  obferves,  that  Varro,  Ifidore,  and  others  of 
the  ancients,  mention  it  as  having  only  three  firings; 
whence  it  is  fometimes  alfo  fpokra  of  under  the  deno- 
mination trkhirdum. 

PANEAS  (Pliny,  Jtfrpbus)  ; the  apparent  fpring 
from  which  the  Jordan  rifei,  on  the  extremity  of  the 
weft  fide  of  the  rrachoaitis  (Pliny). 

Paksas  (Coins,  Pliny,  jofephus),  the  name  of  a 
diftrid  adjoining  to  the  fpring  Patuatt  with  a cogno- 
mloal  town,  either  cnlarg^  and  adorned,  or  originally 
built,  by  Philip  ton  of  Herod,  and  called  C.^efarta  bv 
Jofephus  ; and  in  St  Matthew,  C^Jarta  of  PURtt  with 
a temple  ereAcd  to  Auguftus  his^nefaoor,  who  con. 
ferred  the  Tradboniiis  upon  him  (Coin).  .It  was  af- 
lerwarda  called  Neremioit  in  boaour  of  Nero  (Jofe- 
phua). 

P.iNEGYRIC,an  oration  in  pimife  of  fome extra- 
opvlinary  thin^,  perfon,  or  virtue* 

The  name  is  Greek,  formed  of  ««» 

•nd  **  I aflemble  ;*’  becaufe  anciently  held  in 

public  and  fohmn  afTcmblict  of  the  Greeks,  either  at 
ibeir  games,  their  feafts,  fairs,  or  religious  meetings. 

To  make  their  panegyrics  the  more  foleroo,  the 
Greeks  ufed  to  begin  with  the  prsifes  of  the  deity  in 
whofe  honour  the  games,  dec.  were  celebrated  ; then 
they  defeended  to  the  prsife  of  the  people  or  country 
where  they  were  celebrated  ; then  to  the  princes  or 
anagiilrstes  who  preflded  at  them  ; and  at  length  to 
the  champions,  efpecially  the  conquerors,  who  had 
gained  the  priaes  in  there. 

PANEGYRICUM,  in  church  biftory,  an  ecclcfia- 
ftical  book,  ufed  by  the  Greek  church,  containrog  the 
panrgyric.d  orations  of  various  authors,  on  the  folein- 
nitics  of  Jefua  Chiift  and  the  faints.  It  is  found  in  MS. 
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in  moft  chorches,  but  is  not  the  fame  in  all ; escfi  PurI, 
church  having  its  particular  faints;  and'the  compilers 
of  this  kind  of  books  ufually  fuited  theis  colle.tb<vis  to  , -f 
the  tafte  of  their  own  devotion.,  'they  are  difpofed  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  months  and  frequently  confift 
of  cwefve  solumer,  aaiweriog  to  the  twelve  months  of 
the  year. 

A'laong  the  principal  authors  of  this  work 'are  Atha- 
nafius,  Cyrill,  Bafil,  Chryfoftom,  dec. 

PANEL  ( Pantila^Panrllum ) t according  to  Sir  Ed* 
ward  Coke,  denotes  little  part;”  but  the  learned 
Spclmaii  fays,  that  it  figniflcs  feheauU  •oA  **  a 

fchedale  or  roll  as  a pincl  of  parchment,  or  a coun- 
terpane of  an  indenture:  but  it  is  ufed  more  pirticu. 
larly  for  a fchedulc  or  roU,  containing  the  names  of 
fuch  jurors  as  the  Iheriff  returns  to  pnfs  ujKin  any  trial. 

And  the  mpandltng  a jury  is  the  entering  their  oames 
ta  a pincl  or  little  fchedulc  of  parchment. 

Panfl,  in  Scots  law,  figntfles  the  prifoner  at  the 
bar,  or  perfon  who  takes  his  trial  before  the  court  of 
Joftici^ry  for  fome  crime. 

P.ANGOLIV,  a fpeciet  of  the  manis  peculiar  to  PUfe 
Hmdoftan.  It  is  certainly  a reH.arkable  variety,  If  not  a 
diflereiit  fpccies,  of  the  pangolin  of  Buffon.  According 
to  a paper  in  the  flril  volume  of  the  Aflatic  Refearches^ 

**  it  has  hardly  any  neck ; and,  though  fome  filamenta 
are  diicerniUe  between  the  fcales,  they  can  fcarce  be 
called  bridles.  But  the  principal  diftcrence  is  in  the  tail; 
that  of  BofTon's  animal  being  long,  and  tapering  al- 
moft  to  a point ; while  that  of  ours  is  much  (horter, 
ends  obtufely,  and  refemliles  in  form  and  flexibility 
the  tail  of  a lobAer.  In  other  refpedls  it  feetns  to 
have  all  the  chariders  of  BuflToit*s  pangolin  ; a name  . 
derived  from  that  by  which  the  animal  m diftinguiflied 
in  Java,  and  confequently  preferaUe  to  Mams,  or 
Pholidotus,  or  any  other  appellation  deduced  from  an 
European  language.  We  are  told  that  the  Malabar 
name  of  this  animal  is  aimngm.  The  natives  of  Bsbar 
it  hajar^citj  or,  as  they  explain  the  word,  /lorn  wrmitH; 
and  in  the  ftomach  of  the  animal  before  os  was  foun^ 
about  a teacupful  of  fmall  ftones,  which  had  probably 
been  fwillowed  for  the  purpofe  of  facilitating  digeftioni- 
bui  the  name  allades,  we  believe,  to  the  hardnefs  of 
the  fcales : for  vvyructnx  means  ta  Saaferit  the  tfumomJ 
or  tbmderboh  reptile i and  vajra  is  a common  figure  in 
the  Indian  poetry  for  any  thing  exceffively  bird.  The 
vajraciu  is  believed  by  the  Pandits  to  be  the  aaimak 
which  gnaws  their  facred  ftoae  called  fal^rttmajih  r 
but  the  pangolin  has  apparently  no  teeth ; and  the 
Cslgrares,  many  of  which  look  as  if  they  had  been 
worm-eaten,  are  perhaps  only  dcciyed  to  part  by  ex- 
pofure  to  the  air. 

**  This  animal  had  a long  tongue  fluiped  like  that  of 
a cafticleon ; and  if  it  was  nearly  adult,  as  we  may  con- 
clude from  the  yooog  one  found  in  it,  the  dimenliona 
of  it  were  much  lefs  than  thofe  which  Buffon  affigna 
generally  to  his  pangolin  ; for  he  deferibea  its  length 
as  fix,  feven,  or  eight  feet,  including  the  tail,  which 
is  aliivoft,  he  fays,  as  long  u the  body  when  It  has 
attained  its  full  growth : whems  ours  is  hut  34  inchet 
long  from  the  extremity  of  tbe  uil  to  the  point  of  the 
fnout,  and  the  length  of  the  tail  ia  14  inches;  hut, 
exclufirely  of  the  head,  which  is  five  inches  long,  the 
tail  and  body  are  indeed  nearly  of  the  fame  length  ; 
and  the  fioak  difftrcBce  between  them  may  fliow,  if 
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pBrf'sKn.'*  Buffbn  bf  Corr<^^  in  tbii  point,  tbfct  the  inimal  wai 
'■  yrunv'.  The  circumference  of  iln  body  in  the  ihickeft 

psrt  it  20  inches,  and  chat  of  the  tail  only  12.  There 
ajv  00  cech  foot  hte  claws,  of  which  the  cuter  an  ! 
inner  are  fmall  when  compared  with  the  other  three. 
Theie  are  no  dillinfk  tort;  but  each  nail  ia  moveable 
*>y  a joint  at  its  root.  This  creature  is  extremely  In- 
ofTcnhve.  It  has  no  teeth,  and  its  feet  arc  unaMe  to 
rafp.  Hence  it  would  appear,  that  nature,  having 
irnifhcd  it  with  a coat  of  mail  for  its  protr^ton,  hai, 
with  fomc  regard  to  judice,  denied  it  the  powera  of 
afttng  with  hortility  ai^aind  its  fellow  creatures.  The 
naiU  are  well  adapted  for  digging  in  the  ground  ; and 
the  animr.l  is  fu  dexterous  in  eluding  Its  enemies  by  con* 
ccaling  itfelf  in  holes  and  among  rocks,  that  it  ia  es* 
tretrely  difficult  to  procure  one. 

“ The  upper  jaw  is  covered  wit h a crofs  ctrtnaginoua 
ridge,  which,  though  apparently  not  at  all  fuited  to 
any  purpofes  of  maftication,  may.  by  increafing  the 
furface  of  the  palate,  extend  the  fenfe  of  tafte.  The 
orfophagos  will  admit  a man’s  forehnger  with  eafe. 
1 he  tongue  at  the  bottom  of  the  mouth  is  nes^rly  about 
the  fizc  of  the  little  finger,  from  whence  it  tapert  to  a 
point.  The  animal  at  pleafure  protrudes  this  member 
a great  way  from  the  mouth.  The  tongue  arifesfrom 
the  enfifurm  cartilage  and  the  contiguous  mufeka  of 
the  belly,  '-nd  pnflei  in  fiyrm  of  a round  dllHiiff  maftle 
from  over  the  ftomach,  through  the  thorax,  immedt* 
ately  under  the  flemum  ; and  interior  to  the  windpipe 
in  the  throat.  When  dKTe^cd  out,  the  tongue  could 
be  eafily  clun;^ted  fo  sa  to  reach  more  than  (he  length 
of  the  animal  excluhve  of  its  tail.  There  ia  a duller 
of  lalivary  glarula  feate^i  around  the  tongue,  as  it  en- 
ters the  mouth.  Thefe  will  neceffarlly  be  compreiTed 
by  the  a^lion  of  the  tongue  ; fo  as  occallunally  to  fup- 
ply  a plentiful  flowoCtheir  fccretion. 

**  The  ftomach  is  cartilaginous,  and  analogous  to  that 
of  the  gallinaceous  tribe  o(  birls.  When  difTc^ed, 
it  ia  generally  found  full  of  fmali  ftonea  and  gravel, 
^ which  in  India  are  almoft  univerfally  calcareous.  The 
inner  furface  of  the  ftomach  is  rough  to  th«  feck  sod 
formed  into  folds,  the  interfticcs  of  which  are  filled 
with  a frothy  fccretion.  The  guts  arc  filled  with  a 
Tandy  pulp,  in  which,  however,  are  interfperfed  a few 
diflin^  fmall  flones.  No  veftigea  of  any  animal  or 
vegetable  food  have  been  traced  in  the  whole  prims 
viz.  The  gall-bladder  is  commonly  dKlmdct!  with  a 
fluid  refembling  in  colour  and  confidence  the  dregs  of 
beer.  It  is  a viviparnus  animal. 

**  From  the  contents  of  its  domach  and  prim*  vi*, 
the  pangolin  has  been  fuppofed  by  Mr  Burt,  a very 
eminent  furgeon  in  Bengal,  to  derive  its  nourifhrrent 
from  mineral  fubdances.  Tho*  we  have  perhaps  no  clear 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  vegetsMes  exira^  their 
nQurifhrocnt  from  earth,  yet  the  fa^  being  fo,  it  may 
not  be  unreafonaMe  to  I'uppofe,  that  fomc  animal  may- 
derive  nutriment  by  a procefs  fomewhat  fimilir. 

**  When  other  fubltarKea  (fays  oim  author)  fhaU 
have  been  dete^ed  in  the  domach  of  this  animal, 
my  inference,  from  what  I have  feer,  muft  neccflirily 
fall  to  the  ground.  But  if,  like  other  aniraala  with 
imifciilar  and  cartilaginous  ftomschs,  this  Angular  qua- 
druped confnme  grain,  it  mud  be  furpriAng  that  co 
veftige  of  fuch  fo^  was  found  prefent  in  the  whole 
atimtotary  canal,  dace  in  that  tiunly  iobabited  couo* 


try,  the  wild  animals  are  free  to  feed  without  Intru-  Paa^Ila 
fion  frowi  man.  Nor  esn  it  1 e inferred  from  the  ftruc-  p,||;^ 
lure  of  the  Homa?h,  lliat  this  animal  lives  on  ants  or  ^ 

00  infers.  Animals  devoured  as  food,  though  of 
coniidcraMe  fize  nod  folidity,  with  a | roportion;'lly 
fmall  extent  of  furface  to  bcaiStcd  on  by  the^aO.ric 
juice  and  the  a^ion  of  the  llomach,  are  readilf  diif  1-. 
ved  and  digr.Hcd  by  animals  p'  ficlTing  not  a cartiljgi-- 
Dous  but  a membranaceous  lloixuicb,  aa,  for  inlUuccy 
a frog  in  that  of  a fnake. 

**  In  the  flotnach  many  minerals  are  folublc,  and  the. 
moil  adive  things  which  we  can  fwallow.  CalcarcouS' 
fubJlances  arc  rradily  a^cd  on.  Dr  PrieiUey  his  alk- 
ed,  * May  not  phlogiftic  matter  be  the  molt  effcntial. 
part  of  the  foed  and  fupport  of  both  vegetable  and. 
animal  bodies  P I confefs,  that  Dr  Priellly's  find- 
ing caufe  to  propofe  the  qaellioo,  indices  me  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  affirmative  to  it  may  be  true.  Earth 
{iecmH  to  be  the  bafis  of  all  animal  matter.  - The  growth 
of  the  bones  mull  be  attended  with  a conRant  fupply, 
and  in  the  human  fpecies  there  is  a copious  difcharge 
of  calcareous  matter  thrown  out  by  the  kidneys  and 
falivary  ghmtls.  May  not  the  quadruped  in  quedion 
derive  phlogidon  (rota  earth  | fait,  from  mineral  fub- 
llaaceaf  And,  aa  it  ia  not  deprived  of  the  power  of- 
drinkiag  water,  what  eUe  ia  ncceilary  to  the  fubl'dlcnce 
of  his  corporeal  machine  I 

**  Contidering  the  fcaly  coveting  of  this  animal,  we 
may  conceive,  tnat  it  may  be  at  leaft  oeceflary  for  ita 
exirtcnce,  on  that  account,  to  imbibe  a greater  pro- 
portion of  earth  than  is  neceflary  to  other  qnitnals.  It 
may  deferve  confideration,  that  birds  arc  covered  with 
feathers,  which,  in  their  conftituent  principles,  ap- 
proach to  the  nature  of  hern  and  bons.  Of  thefe  ani- 
mals, the  gallinaceous  tribe  fwallow  ftones ; and  the 
carnivorous  take  in  the  Heathers  and  bones  of  thvir 
prey  } the  latter  article  Is  known  to  be  foluble  in  ihe 
membranaceous  ftomachs ; and  hence  is  a copious  fup* 
ply  of  the  earthy  principles.  In  truth  1 do  not  know 
that  any  thing  is  foluble  in  the  ftomach  of  animals,, 
which  may  not  be  thence  abforbed  into  their  circulating 
fyfteo^:  and  nothing  can  be  fo  abforl  et!  without  affec- 
ting the  whole  conilitutiun.  Thefe  conjedures  are 
not  a little  confirmed  by  the  experimeuta  of  M.  Bru- 
qtistelli  of  Pavia,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Crcll,  by 
which  we  learn,  that  fome  birds  have  fo  great  a diffol- 
«eut  power  in  the  gaftric  juice,  as  to  diflolvc  in  their 
ftomtcha  fimts,  rock-cryftal,  calcareous  ftones,  and 
ikclls.’'  See  Man  IS. 

PANGONIA,  ia  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a ge- 
nus of  ctyftals,  ounQfting  of  fuch  as  are  compufed  of.  • 
many  angles.  The  word  is  derived  from  numereuj^ 
and  OM  oMgU  or  btnding.  The  bodies  of  this  genua 
are  fiugle-poiiued  or  iroperfcfl  crylUli,  compo^d  of 
dodccapgular  or  twelve  pUned  colutnnf,  terminated  by 
twelvc-pUned  pyramids,  and  the  whole  body  therefore. 

XB4de  up  of  twenty-four  planes.  Of  this  genus  there 
are  only  thnee  known  fpecies. 

PANIC,  denotes,  an  ill-grounded  terror  or  frighu 
Polysenus  fays,  H originates  from  Pan^  one  of  the  tap- 
tains  of  Bacchus,  who  with  a few  men  put  a numerous 
enemy  to  rout,  by  a noife  which  his  f^diers  nifed  in 
a rocky  valley,  favoured  with  n great  number  of  echoes. 

This  firatagem  making  their  uumber  appear  far  greats 
er  tluji  it  uas,  the  enemy  qoitud  a very  commodiuua 
5 encampment. 
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Pifti.k,  ciicampment,  trul  flci.  Htnre  «D  ill  groundevi  fcart 
V.iucum.  hrcti  culled /am'.v,  or  poms-fe<ttt  i a«d  it  w»»  ihii 

* that  gave  cccafion  to  the  faMe  of  rfie  nymph  Echo'* 
bciig  h«lox-ed  by  the  god  Pan,  Othert  derive  the 
origin  of  it  kenie;  that  in  the  wars  of  the  Ttiaitt 
againfl  the  godit  Pan  wai  the  firft  who  ftruck  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  the  giants.  Theon  on  Aratu*  fays, 
he  did  it  by  the  nrans  of  a fci  (hell,  which  ferved  Lim 
for  a tfiJiPpet,  whereof  he  was  the  iovemor. 

PANICLE,  in  bni-\ny,  denotes  afoft  woolly  heard, 
on  which  the  feeds 0/  fcime  plants  hang  pendulous;  as 
in  millet,  reeds,  and  hay. 

PAN>Cl*M,  in  lotany;  a genus  of  tht  digynta 
order,  iK-longtng  to  the  triandna  ciafs  of  plants.  The 
c*!yx  is  tiiviilved;  the  third  valvule  ! cing  very  fmaU. 

The  are,  i.  Polyftachion  ; 2.  Verticillatum ; 

y.  GUucum  \ 4.  Viride  ; 5.  Italicum  t 6.  Crus  corvi  j 
7.  Crus  galli  ; 8.  Coronum  ; 9.  BrifoUes  ; 10.  DimU 
eH.itum;  1 1 . Hirtelium;  12.  C'Miglomeratumt  ij.San* 
guioalO  14.  Da^ylunt  1 5.  Eiliforme ; 16.  Lineare; 
17.  DiftacK.oo  ; i!j.  Elatum;  19.  Compolitura  ; 20. 
Halvoium;  2i.  Dichotoenum t 22.  KaoBcfum;  23. Co- 
loratum  : 24.  Repens  ; 25.  Miliaceum  ; a6.  CapiHarr; 
37  GroflTarmm  ; 28.  Latlfolium  ; 29.  Clandeilmuin  ; 
3*3.  Arborefeens ; ^t.Curvatom;  ji.Virgatun;  33. 
Patens;  34.  Brevifoliutn  ; 35.  Divaricatun. 

At  this  place  it  t«  proper  to  take  notice  of  the 
Oninea-grafs.  By  fome  authors  il  is<la(Tcd  as  a pa* 
nictim  ; but  by  expert  botanifts,  vrhohave  lately  ex* 

* amirved  the  plant,  it  is  the  pelygataum.  Ic  is  a 

Mutive  of  Africa,  and  bmnght  from  tlience  to  the 
Wift  Indies.  About  70  years  ago  Mr  John  EUii 
(TOt  fome  birda  from  the  coall  of  Guinea,  and  with 
tnem  fome  feeds  for  their  fupport : I'hc  birds  dying 
foon  af/er.,  the  feeds  were  thrown  ont  of  doors  as  ufe* 
Icfs.  From  tbefe  feeds  a new  luxuriant  gr»fs  fprung 
up,  which  sttraited  the  notice  of  Mr  £Uis  and  his  fa- 
mily. He  had  a horfe,  and  afterwards  a cow,  brought 
where  it  was;  both  of  'tbem  eat  of  it  greedily.  It  waa 
then  tranfplantcd  into  a garden,  and  gradually  culti- 
vated : at  this  day  it  is  common  all  over  Jamaica  ; 
and  next  to  the  fug«r*cane  and  plantain-tree,  the  great- 
ert  bleffing  %o  that  ifland.  It  agrees  with  every  foil 
and  iituaiion  ; and  in  many  of  the  rocky  and  barren 
parts  of  Jamaica,  which  /orraerly  could  not  fupport  a 

bat,  may  now  be  feen  large  herds  of  cattle,  fheep,  and 
orfes,  in  excellent  order,  and  fitted  for  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  rural  cecoBomy  or  the  market.  S^nce  Guinea- 
prafs  became  fo  common,  falted  Kecf  and  pork  is  bnt 
little  ufrd  by  the  white  people  in  Jamaica,  Fre/h  betf, 
mutton,  pork,  and  poultiy,  are  iiTabumUncc  ; and  on 
the  whole  cheaper  than  leaked  meats  from  Ireland  or 
America : By  thefe  means,  too,  people  liyc  better,  and 
enjoy  as  good  health  as  others  in  Europe. 

Guinea-graf}  is  beft  propagated  by  the  roots,  and 
planted  about  three  feet  afundcr.  In  (lx  months  it 
grows  very  tall,  fo  si  often  to  be  fix  feet  high.  At 
this  lime  horfrs  and  cattle  are  turned  in  to  eat  what 
thry  pK‘i#fe  of  it  ; arrl  while  they  plough  up  the  for* 
face  of  the  ground  witli  their  feel,  they  fhake  the  ripe 
feed.  The  tank  grafs  is  afterwards  cut  down,  burned 
off,  amt  the  old  ftocks  rooted  up  and  thrown  away. 
7'he  fee  ls  vegetate  and  throw  vp  a plentiful  crop  ; 
\s-hich  with  common  atteation  many  years. 

< 


For  this  purpofe  a Cuinea-graf*  paflure  re^uSieMo  be  BarU 
kept  clean,  and  fupplicd  in  particular  places  as  may  be  H 
ucctfffary  from  time  to  time.  The  fields  ought  to  be  * 
divided  into  parks  by  fences,  and  the  cattle  ihifted 
from  one  inclofnre  to  another  occafionally. 

FANINI  (Paolo),  a painter  of  peifpcdtise  and  ar- 
cKiteAure.  Hr  was  born  at  Placentia  tn  1691,  with 
a mod  happy  genius  to  punting,  which  he  cultivated 
by  tludyiug  at  Rome,  where  he  dcGgned  every  vclligc 
of  ancient  magnificence,  the  ruins  of  fuperb  Roman 
edifices,  cenotaphs,  columns,  baths,  arches,  tod  obe- 
lilks,  as  alfo  fome  of  the  rood  entire  buddingi,  the  or- 
naments of  modern  Rome.  « 

He  flodicd  the  works  of  Ghifolfi  with  peculiar  plea- 
Cure  i he  formed  Siis  taile,  Hyle,  and  manner,  by  the 
compofitions  of  that  cficeotcd  artift  ; and  his  (IroDgeft 
ambition  was  to  imitate  him  ; io  that  he  foon  became 
eminent  in  that  fiyic  beyond  all  bis  cotemporaries. 

His  compofitioti  is  rich  ; the  truth  of  his  perfpeAivc 
H critically  exaA  ; and  his  paintings  are  univerfaliy 
efteemed  for  the  grandeor  of  the  archlteAure,  for  the 
ckaruefa  of  his  colouring,  for  the  beautiful  figures 
which  he  generally  introdiK'ed,  and  alfo  for  the  elegant 
taile  with  which  he  dif^fed  there.  He  always  de- 
(igned  them  cosre^ly,  and  fet  them  off  with  faiiable 
attitudes  and  exprcHion. 

However,  this  dc£cription  of  his  merit  muff  be  fup- 
pofed  to  allude  to  Im  early  ami  prime  perfdimencet ; 
for  in  his  latter  time,  his  pidures  were  diffinguifhable 
by  a free  and  brood  touch,  but  they  are  feeble  in  thetr 
cufouring  and  efTcA.  At  all  times,  indeed,  he  was  too 
apt  Io  drfign  his  figures  rather  too  large  for  the  ar- 
chitcAure,  which  diminitbed  the  giandeur  of  the  moft 
magnificent  parts  of  hU  compofition,  and  was  quite 
contrary  to  the  piaAiceof  Ghifolfi;  whofc  works  muff 
perpetually  aiToid  a pkafing  deception  to  the  eye,  by 
the  pcrtpcAive  proportions  obferved  between  the  fi* 
gurei,  buildings,  and  diffancea. 

At  Kivoli,  a pleafiire-boufe  belonging  to  the  king 
of  Sardinia,  there  are  fevcral  of  Paotni’s  paintings,  « 
which  are  views  of  that  fine  retreat  and  iu  environs. 

I'bey  are  beautifully  coloured,  well  handled,  and  with 
a'louch  full  of  fpirlt ; though  in  fome  parts  the  yellow 
iieetna  a little  too  predominant,  and  the  lights  arc  not 
always  diftributed  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  produce  the 
moff  ffrikiog  effrA. 

PANlONIA,  in  antiquity,  1 reffivat  celebrated  10 
honour  of  Neptune  by  a concourfc  of  people  from  aH 
the  cities  of  Ionia.  It  is  remarkal>le  in  this  feftival, 
that  if  the  bull  offered  in  fiicsifice  happened  to  bellow, 
it  was  accounted  an  omen  of  divine  favour;  hccaufii 
that  found  waa  thought  to  he  accepLible  to  Neptune. 

PANN.ARIA,  one  of  the  Lipari  iflanda.  See  Ei- 
VAtA,  and  LtrAM.-~The  ancients  called  it  Tharaijta^ 
from  the  hot  waters  which  they  found  ia  it.  It  may 
be  about  eight  or  nine  miles  in  circureference.  It 
bears  wheat,  and  grapes  from  which-  the  iahabitsntt 
make  wine.  Pannaria,  like  the  other  adjacent  iiljnJs, 
appears  to  be  a volcano  ; its  original  having  bixn  de- 
ffroyed  by  continued  eruplioai.  It  is  now  no  longer 
of  1 conical  figure.  It  contains  rbont  iwO  inhabiunts, 
reckoning  every  foul,  m^n,  women,  ani  children.  Ic 
is,  like  Stromb^i,  governe  1 by  a curate,  who  depends 
on  the  prieff  of  the  pariih  o«  Si.  jofepk  in  Lipuri;  and 
6 wke^ 
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ftnarh-  v)ifii  any  cottpl«  in  tbe  iOand  detcfmioe  to  many,  they 
Kuft  croCi  the  fca  to  Lipari  to  receive  the  Rcpiial  be* 
nedi£iion  in  the  pariih  of  St  Jofepk,  or  piy  a ftim  for 
a licence  to  impower  the  curate  of  Pannani  to  perforai 
tbe  ceremony.  Alt  the  other  adjoining  Ulanda  arc 
to  the  fame  regulation. 

The  tnkabttsnta  of  Pannaria  live  by  fiihtng,  and  by 
taking  fmall  quantitiea  of  game  00  this  and  the  tittle 
contiguous  iflinda.  They  bring  op  and  tame  thofe 
birds  known  by  the  name  of  gwlh^  which  are  fees  in 
teropeftuout  weather  flying  near  the  furface  of  the  fra. 
They  arc  here  called  ccrrtucio.  I'he  body  of  the  bird 
and^e  tips  of  iti  trioga  are  white  ; bat  the  bead,  the 
tail,  and  the  rei^  of  the  wings,  are  gre?  : they  are 
of  the  fize  of  Int'ian  hens:  their  wings  arc  prodigiouf. 
ly  large:  they  have  their  nefts  on  the  fteep  macoefEble 
difhs  of  the  fcveral  iflaiifls.  When  the  ifl/iidera  bring 
thefc  birds  up  tame,  they  feed  them  with  Hfh,  which, 
though  of  fuch  fizc  that  you  would  think  it  impofUbte 
for  their  flomachs  to  receive  them,  they  ragcrly  dretch 
their  aecks  and  fwallow  rapaciouOy.  Thcfe  bird*  are 
thns  brought  up  to  be  aa  tame  at  pulkta  or  ptgrooa : 
and  fuch  on  attachment  do  they  often  acquire  to  the 
Ucea  in  whidi  they  are  reared,  that  fomr  of  tbrin 
ave  been  known  to  return  to  thefe  ifkanda  after  Iteing 
conveyed  to  Melazeo  and  Meffina. 

On  tbe  fammic  of  a bill  in  this  ifland,  which  pro- 
JeAa  over  the  fea,  the  inhaSitants  pretend  to  (how  a 
caftJe  and  an  infcr'pttoa.  But  their  caftlc  is  only  an 
devated  peak  of  the  rock,  which  n.xture  feema  to  have 
prefaared  aa  a retreat  for  birds.  It  canljlhs  of  puzzo* 
Una  ; and  has  been  aftually  formed  by  the  zflion  of 
win^a  and  rains,  for  a long  coarfe  of  time,  into  a fan* 
tatti«  figure,  which  may  appear,  when  cartlcfsky  viewed 
from  a diftance  by  an  andiflioguidring  eye,  rhe  remains 
of  feme  ancient  tlruAure.  The  good  people  of  the 
iOind,  not  bciog  able  to  judge  of  it  oiberwife  chan 
fiwm  appearance,  are  perfwaded,  that  it  can  be  nothing 
but  s cable,  which  mutt  have  been  reared  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  ifland  ag:^inft  the  Turks  and  the  corfaira 
af  Baibary.  Thefr  they  confldcr  as  the  n>oft  dread- 
ful fcoorge  with  which  mankind  can  poflibjv  be  af- 
flifled,  and  fear  them  mach  more  than  the  eruptions 
of  the  volcano.  When  they  feci  their  ifland  (hsken, 
they  embark  with  all  their  wcaldi,  which  a Angle  Hoop 
cafily  tontaioa  ; and  on  board  they  are  infe  from  both 
the  (baking  of  the  emth  and  the  eruptiooa  of  the  lava, 
hot  not  from  an  hoAilc  fleet. 

fn  this  i(hnd  there  appear  various  remains  of  ancieol 
baildinga,  but  very  ruinous  and  very  fcanty.  In  plough- 
ing the  fields,  many  remains  of  fcpulchrcs,  in  difTrrent 
modes  of  conflmflinn,  are  found;  fonse  of  rough  flnnet, 
tiles,  or  bricks;  others  confiding  each  of  a Angle  flofre. 
Vafta  of  variotsa  forts  an<l  iizea  arc  a)fo  faid  to  have 
been  found  in  the  fame  fields,  utenfila  of  different  kinds, 
money,  chains,  and  medals  oflead.  But  none  of  ihefe 
fulickt  of  antiquity  have  been  preferred : the  good 
people  who  found  them  were  ignorant  of  their  value, 
and  therefore  negle^ed'  them  as  triflka.  In  placet  along 
the  fliare  of  the  iflandi  where  the  fea  appears  to  have 
encroached,  there  arc  fotM  hewn  flonea  to  be  feen  • 
they  feem  to  be  re:rains  of  walls,  which  miift  have  been- 
very  flrong  and  of  elegant  architecture.  Tii  other 
place*  farther  diflint  from  the  (here,  there  likewife  ap- 
pev  fraganenta  of  walla  fimkio  the  gtouad,  and  appa- 


rently overwhelmed  wiili  muJ,  whkh  the  wlnda  and  PsaneU 
rains  have  brought  down  from  the  mountain  above.  _ H 
Thefe  remains  l^w,  that  Panoaria,  cither  under  the  “wrpa, 
Grceki,  or  in  that  period  when  all  the  elements  were 
taxed  for  the  gntification  of  Roman  luxury,  mufl  ha\*« 
been  adorned  with  fupcrh  huticHogs,  as  well  as  the  ad- 
jacent iJlaods  of  Lipari,  Stromboli,  and  fi^filuzzo. 

PANNELS  of  a Saodlc,  are  two  culhions  or  bol- 
flers,  filled  with  cow’s,  deer,  or  horfe*s  hair,  and  placed 
under  the  faddle,  on  each  fiJe,  to  pievcot  the  bows  and 
bands  from  galling  the  horfe. 

PANNICULUS  CAXNOsus,  in  comparative  ana- 
tomy, D robuil  flelhy  tunic,  fituated  in  beads  between 
the  (kin  and  the  fat;  by  means  of  which  they  can  move 
ther  (kin  in  whole  or  in  part.  It  is  altogether  wanting 
io  mankind. 

PANNONIA  (Pliny,  Strabo,  Dio),  an  extenfive 
eountry  of  Europe,  having  the  Danube  on  the  north* 
Dalmntia  on  the  fouth,  Noricum  on  the  well,  and- 
Moefia  on  tbe  call.  It  is  divided  into  Superior  and  In* 
fertor  ( I 'tolcmy,  Dio).  The  common  boundary  be- 
tween both  were  the  river  Arabo  and  mount  Cetius, 
baring  the  Superior  to  the  woA.  and  the  Inferior  on 
the  call  fide.  'I'his  dirifioa  is  thought  to  be  no  older 
than  tbe  timet  of  tbe  Antouinea.  Funuoniau  tbe  epi- 
thet (Martijin. 

PANOMPH.£U3,  in  arrtlquity,  a defiguation  gr* 
veo  to  Japitcr,  bccaufe  he  was  fakt  to  be  the  original 
author  of  ad  forts  of  divination,  having  the  bwoka  of 
fate,  and  rut  of  them  revealing  cither  mare  or  left,  aa 
he  pleafed,  to  inferior  dsemans. 

PANOPOLIS.  See  AcHnisc. 

PANORMU3  (Polybini,  Paufaniaa),  a town  cf 
Achaia,  io  Peloponnefus,  near  tbe  promontory  Rhlum. 
—Another  (Ptolemy,  Pliny),  a town  on  the  north 
fide  of  Crete. — A tldrd  (Ptolemy),  in  Macedonia,  on 
the  Ai^gean  fea,  near  mount  Aihos.— A fourth,  of  Sa- 
mr«  (Livy).-.-A  fifth,  of  Sicily;  an  ancient  city,  built 
by  th«  Ptaniciana  (Thucydides);  a principal  town  of 
the  Carthaginian*  (Polybius)  ; fituated  between  X.ily. 
barus  and  Pelurus  (Mela):  a Roman  colony.  Now 
Paienaoy  capital  of  tbe  ifland,  on  the  north  fide.  E. 
lumg.  13.  N.  Lat.  38.  30.— A fxxtk  Panormus  of  the 
Thracia  ChevfoAcfus,  placed  by  Pliny  on  the  wed  fide 
of  the  peninfula,  and  mentioned  by  no  other  writer. 

Pa?ioaMua  (Ptolemy),  a port  di  Attica;  its  name 
denoting  it  to  be  capacious.— Another,  of  Epirua 
(Strabo,  Ptolemy);  a large  harboor  in  tlie  heart  of  the 
MimcesCetauni,  bdow  the  citadel  Chimierj. — A third, 
of  Ionia  (Strabo)  ; near  Ephefas,  with  the  temple  of 
the  Kpitefian  Dian^ 

PANORPA,  the  ScoBSiOM  SLY,  inzook>gy,  age-  Plate 
■us  of  infects  belonging  to  the  order  of  ncuroptera.^^''*'^-^*’^* 
The  roflrum  is  horny  iyiindrfcal;  there  are  two 
papps,  and  three  llemouata ; the  frclcrs  are  longer 
cbM  tbe  thoraic.  The  body  of  this  iofirdt  is  of  a black 
brown  colour,  yellow  oa  the  Tides,  with  a few  fpots  of 
the  fame  on  the  tup.  Its  tail,  fonned  by  the  three 
)id  fegmeuts  ot  the  abdomen,  ii  of  a marotm  colour  ; f*f*<*** 
of  thcfe  three  firgmeots,  the  lad  ri  larger,  slmoft  round, 
and  termioates  ia  two  hooks,  which  conditutes  a tail 
like  that  of  the  fcorpiun.  The  wings  as  long  ns  the 
body,  are  dtapbanuui,  reticulated,  with  fibres  and  flripcs 
of  (pots  of  a brown  colour.  Sometimes  we  meet  with 
discern  varitlirsof  this  iofcfl,  coofiding  in  the  colour 
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of  tK<  wingi.  Some,  infte«d  of  fcYcrit  ftrJpes  of  fpot» 
iheir  wmpi,  baveonly  a Tingle  black,  ftripc,  tmnf. 
t ^ ! y«rfc  and  irregular,  fiiuatcd  on  the  middle  of  the  wing, 

the  eitrcmity  whereof  it  alfo  black  : others  have  their 
•wing!  entirely  white,  excepting  the  extremity,  which 
ft  black.  The  kind  of  forceps  that  is  feen  at  the  hin- 
der part  of  tbit  infedl  it  ufcd  by  the  males  to  lay  hold 
of  thcirfemairt  in  their  amorous  embraces:  the  threat* 
cning  t^il  of  the  male  docs  no  mifchief.  This  iofed  is 
found  in  meadows,  by  the  fide  of  ditches.  There  are 
four  Tpecics,  didinguiihcd  by  the  colour  at(d  Ihape  of 
their  winga. 

. PANTALARIA,  an  iiland  in  the  Mediterrineaia 
fca,  between  Sicily  and  the  main  land  of  Africa,  about 
■1 7 miles  in  circumference.  It  is  near  the  coall  of  Tu* 


buffoons  wfiuUy  "weir  ; which  is  made  precifely  to  the  P^ntsAe 

form  of  tlwir  body,  and  all  of  a piece  from  head  to 

foot,  * * ^ 

And  hence  thofe  who  wear  a habit  of  this  kind, 
for  conveniency,  nuder  their  other  clothes,  are  called 
panta/f>f>n$  of  Venice. 

PAN^ARPE,  in  natural  hiftory,  ■ name  given  to 
an  imaginary  (lone,  the  cffedt«  of  which  upon  gold 
were  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  loadilone  upon  iron.  The 
ancients,  as  well  at  fome  modern  writem,  feem  to  have  ... 
had  an  opinion  that  there  was  fucb  a done  ; and  the 
tttnphitane  of  Pliny  is  deferihed  as  poffciling  this  re* 
markab  le  quality  ; but  neither  thfy  nor  we  have^ever 
found  reafon,  from  any  experiment  well  afcertaiaed| 
to  believe  that  there  ever  was  fuch  a (lone. 


ois,  and  abounds  in  cotton,  fruits,  and  wine  t but  the 
inhabitants  are  obliged  to  bring  all  their  corn  to  Sicily, 
as  it  belongs  to  the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies.  £,  Long. 
.12.  2f.  N.  Lat.36.«55. 

P.ANT.^NUS,  a ftoic  phdofopher,  bom  in  Sicily 
fthough  fome  have  erroneoufly  fuppofedhimtobeaHe* 
hrew)  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Commodus. 
die  prefided  over  the  cehbratcd  fchool  of  Alexandria, 
■where,  from  the  time  of  St  Mnrk,  the  founder  of  that 
church,  they  had  always  a divine  that  was  eminent  for 
bis  learning  and  piety,  to  explain  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  to  inffrud  them  in  humsolearning.  This  employ* 
inent  he  w.,s  obliged  to  lesve  t for  when  the  Indians 
required  of  Demetrius  biihop  of  Alexandris  to  fend 
them  one  to  inffrufl  them  in  Chrillianity,  he  fent 
Pantxmu,  who  undertook  the  miHion  with  joy,  and 
behaved  bimfclf  very  properly  in  it.  We  are  told,  that 
the  Indians  had  been  tmAured  with  Chriftisnity  by 
St  Bartbolemew  the  apoffle  ; and  that  Pantxnus  met 
with  the  Hebrew  origiasl  of  St  Matthew’s  gufprl, 
which  the  apolUe  had  left  there.  St  Jerome  (ays  that 
PantzDus  brought  it  with  him  ; and  that  it  was,  in 
his  time,  preferved  in  the  library  of  Alexandria.  But 
we  fufpe^  St  Jerome  to  be  mifiaken  in  this  rcfpefl. 
When  Pantsenua  returned  to  Alexandria,  he  reaflumed 
the  government  of  the  fchool  of  that  city,  which,  it  is 
probable,  he  had,  during  hts  abfence,  committed  to 
the  care  of  St  Clement,  a prefbyter  of  Alerxandria. 
He  expUIncd  the  feriptures  publicly,  under  the  reign 
of  Severris  and  Antoninus  Caracalla ; and  was,  in  St 
Jerome’s  opinion,  more  ferviccable  to  the  church  by 
bisdifeourfes  than  by  his  writings.  He  publiihed  fome 
commentaries  upon  the  Bible,  which  are  loft.  **  That 
the  prophets  often  exprefs  thcmfclves  in  indifferent 
terms,  and  that  they  make  ufe  of  the  prefent  time  in* 
Bead  of  the  pad  and  future,”  is  a rule  of  Pant«nus, 
which  has  been  foltowcd  by  all  fuccccding  interpreters. 


PANTHEA,  in  antiquity,  were  (ingle  (latoes, 
compofed  of  the  figures,  or  (ymboh,  of  feveral  dif- 
ferent divinities  together.  Father  Joubert,  who  calls 
them  pantlx/tt  and  who  has  remarked  them  fometimes 
on  medals,  fays  thefr  heads  are  rao(l  commonly  adorn* 
ed  with  the  fymbols  or  attributes  belonging  to  Tevcral 
gods.  An  inllance  of  this  appears  in  a medal  of  An- 
toninus Pius  t which  reprefents  Serapis  by  the  bu(hd 
it  bears  ; the  Sun  by  the  crown  of  rays  ; Jupiter  Am- 
mon by  the  rams  horns  i Pluto  by  the  Urge  beard  { 
and  iEfculapins  by  the  ferpent  twilled  in  his  hind. 
M.  Baudclot,  in  a diflertation  on  the  Lares,  obferves, 
that  the  ponthra  had  their  origin  from  the  ruperfiirion 
of  thofe,  who,  taking  feveral  gods  for  the  protedors 
of  their  lioufes,  united  them  all  in  the  fame  ilatue, 
by  adorning  it  with  the  feveral  fymbols  proper  to  each 
of  thefe  deities. 

PANTHEISM,  a philofophtcal  fpeciesof  Idolatry 
leading  to  athcifm,in  which  thebniverfe  wasconfi  ’ered 
as  the  fupreme  God.  Who  was  the  inventor  of  this 
abfurd  fydein,  is,  perhaps,  not  known  ; but  it  was  of 
early  origin,  and  differently  modified  by  different  phi* 
lofopbcrs.  Some  held  the  aniverfe  10  he  one  immenfe 
animal,  of  which  the  incorporeal  foul  was  propeidy 
their  God,  and  the  heavens  and  earth  the  body  of  that 
God ; whiUl  others  held  but  one  fubflsnce,  partly 
aAive  aqd  partly  paffive ; and  therefore  lotiked  unoa 
the  vifible  univerfe  as  the  only  Numm.  The  earlieft 
Greciau  Pantheill  of  whom  we  read  was  Orpheus, 
who  called  the  world  tire  body  of  God^  and  its  feveral 
ptrti  h'u  mmbirt^  making  the  whole  univerfe  one 
time  en'mnl.  According  to  Cudwortb,  Orpheus  and 
his  followets  believed  in  the  immaterial  foul  of  the 
world;  therein  agreeing  with  Arifiotle,  who  certainly 
held  that  God  and  matter  are  coetemal  1 and  that 
there  is  fome  fuch  union  between  them  as  fubfifis  be- 
tween the  fouls  and  bodies  of  men.  See  MiTarHT- 


Theodoras  has  related  this  rule  ; but  he  fpeaks  of  it 
os  if  Paotxnus  bad  rather  faid  than  written  it. 

We  iiiiy  have  Tome  notion  of  Paatwnus's  manner  of 
explaining  the  feriptures  by  the  like  pcrformaocel  of 
6(  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  others  who 
were  brought  up  in  that  fchool. 

PANTALOON,  a fort  of  garment  confifb’ug  of 
breeches  and  (lockings  all  of  one  piece  ; faid  to  have 
been  firll  introduced  by  the  Venetians. 

Pahtaloom,  on  the  theatre,  u a buffoon  or  mafic* 


SICS,  d”  264. 

In  the  ancient  Orphic  theology,  we  are  taught, 
^that  '*  this  univerfe,  and  all  things  belonging  to  it, 
were  mtdctuithrn  God;  that  all  things  aie  contained 
together  in  the  wmb  of  Cod ; that  God  is  the  bfod 
and  midd/e  of  all  things;  that  be  it  the  o'  the 
io’-tb  and  Ifovm  ; that  he  is  the  dtpih  of  iht  fta^  thr  ur 
we  breathe,  the  force  of  the  uotameable  /v;  that 
he  is  the  /im,  mpon,  and  fart ; that  there  u one  divine 
body  / fur. 


ed  perfon,  who  performs  high  and  grotcfque  dinm,  n«rf«  1*  r«  xirsi 

jnd  ihowa  violent  and  extravagant  pofiurcs  and  sirs.  “ all  iheTe  things  lie  la  the  great  bot^y  of  Go^.” — Bnt 
/ ‘^'hc  wotd  is  likewife  nfed  for  the  habit  or  drefs  thefe  further,  to  prove  that  the  oxoft  ancient  Creek  philo- 
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Tir»)»eifin,  foph(ri  refolded  all  thingi  inlo  God|  tod  made  God 
Paat!  coo,  remarkable  paflaij^e  from  Plu- 

’ tarck’a  Defcft  of  Oracles.  Whcrcaa  there  arc  two 
caufea  of  all  generations,  the  divine  and  the  human, 
the  mod  ancient  thcotogrra  and  poets  attended  only^ 
to  the  more  excellent  of  thefe  two  ; refulving  all  thinga 
into  God,  and  prononneing  this  of  them  univerfalljr ; 

2«ve  i.tv<  /’  *«  *«»I* 

* that  God  is  both  the  beginning  and  middle,  and  that 
* all  things  are  out  of  God  iniomuch,  that  they  had 

no  regard  at  all  to  the  other  natural  and  neceflary  caufea 
of  things : but  on  the  contrary,  their  juniorv,  who  were 
called  siaturaii/iti  deviating  from  this  mod  excellent  and 
divine  pKnciple,  placed  all  in  ^/re/,  their  paflions,  col* 
lilions,  mutations,  and  commixtures.** 

That  by  the  mod  ancient  ihcologera  here  mention- 
ed, Plutarch  meant  Orpheus  and  his  immediate  follow* 
era,  is  pUin  from  the  Orphic  verfe  by  which  he  provci 
their  antiquity.  By  their  juniors,  whom  hr  calls  natu- 
relifl$^  he  could  mean  no  other  than  the  Hrtl  jewifh 
philofophera,  AnaxtmantUry  Anaxmtnes%  and  Hippoy 
w!to  were  followed  by  the  aihciltical  atomiils,  Lcu:ijt 
pvsy  Dffnocr'auiy  Pr»ta^oraty  and  Epicurus.  But  with 
rtfpeA  to  the  univerfe  being  God,  and  all  things  di> 
vine  and  human  lacing  modifications  of  mere  matter, 
the  doica  undoubtedly  agreed  with  Anaximander  and 
liis  followers  ( for  the  fchool  of  Zeno  held  hut  ene 
fubflaDce.  See  METAPHrsica,  265.  This  impious 
dodrine,  that  all  things  are  God,  and  that  there  is 
but  one  fuhdance,  was  revived  in  modern  times  by 
Spinoza,  an  apolUte  Jew.  As  we  (hall  give  a life  of 
him  and  a view  of  his  principles,  we  mull  tefer  the 
reader  for  a fuller  account  of  Pantheirm  to  Spinoza. 

* SecalfoPAv. 

PANTHEON,  a beautiful  edifice  at  Rome,  anci- 
ently a temple,  dedicated  to  all  the  gods ; but  now 
converted  into  a church,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
and  ait  the  martyrs. 

This  edifice  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  built 
by  Agrippa  fon  in-law  to  Auguitua,  becaufe  it  has  Uie 
following  infeription  on  the  frieze  of  the  portico, 

M.  AGXIPPA  L.  F.  COS.  TtKTIVM  FECIT. 

Several  antiquarians  and  artills,  however,  have  fup* 
pofed  tliat  the  par.theon  exilled  in  the  times  of  the 
commonwealth ; and  that  it  was  only  embelliOied  hr 
Agrippa,  who  added  the  portico.  Be  this  as  it  W1I4 
however,  the  pantheon,  when  perfedled  by  Agrippa, 
was  an  exceedingly  magnificent  building  ; the  ^rm  of 
whafe  body  is  round  or  cylindrical,  and  its  roof  or 
dome  is  fpbericil  : it  is  J44  feet  diameter  within  ; and 
the  height  of  it,  from  the  pavement  to  the  grand  aper- 
ture on  its  top,  through  which  it  receives  the  light,  is 
jutl  as  much-  It  is  uf  the  Corinthian  order.  The  inner 
circumference  is  divided  into  feven  giand  niches, 
wrought  ill  the  thicknefa  of  the  wall : fix  of  which  are 
flat  at  the  top;  but  the  fcvenlh,  oppoUte  tothe  entrance, 
is  arched.  Before  each  niche  are  two  columns  of  an- 
tique yellow  marble  fluted,  and  of  one  entire  blocks 
nuking  in  all  14,  the  fincfl  in  Rome.  The  whole  wall 
of  the  templc,a8  high  as  the  grand  cornice  incluftve,  is 
cafed  with  divers  forts  of  precious  muvble  in  compart* 
meotA.  ’I'he  trieze  is  entirely  of  porphyry.  Above  the 
grand  cornice  anfra  an  attic,  in  which  were  wrought,  at 
equal  dittances,  14  oblong  fquarc  niches:  between  each 
fiiche  were  four  marble  piUllers,  and  between  the  pila- 
Voi.XlU.  Tart  IL 


flers  marble  tablet  of  Tarions  kinds.  This  attic  had  a PsnthMo. 
completeentabiature;  buttbe  cornice  proieAed  lefs  than  '* 

that  of  the  grand  ordtrbelow.  Immediately  from  thecor- 
nice  fpriogi  the  fpherical  roof,  divided  by  bands,  which 
erofseach  other  like  the  meridians  and  parallels  of  sn  ar- 
tificial lerrcftrial  globe.  The  fpaces  between  the  banda 
dccreafe  in  fizc  as  they  approach  the  top  of  the  roof ; 
to  which,  however,  they  do  not  reach,  there  being  a 
confiderable  plain  fpace  between  them  and  the  great 
opening.  That  fo  bold  a roof  might  be  aa  light  as  poC- 
fiblc,  the  architect  formed  the  fubfiance  of  the  fpaces 
between  the  bands  of  nothing  but  time  and  pumice* 
finnes.  The  walls  below  were  decorated  with  lead  and 
brafs,  and  works  of  carved  filvcr  over  them  \ and  the 
roof  was  covered  on  the  outfide  with  plates  of  gilded 
bronze.  'Fherc  was  an  afeent  from  the  fprioging  of 
the  roof  to  the  very  fummit  by  a flight  of  (even  Hairs. 

And  if  certain  authors  may  be  credited,  thefe  Hiira 
were  ornamented  with  pedefirian  lUtues  ranged  as  an 
amphitheatre.  This  notion  was  founded  on  a paiTage 
of  Pliny,  who  fays,  “ That  Diogenes  the  fculptor  de- 
corated the  pantheon  of  Agrippa  with  elegant  fiatues; 
yet  that  it  was  difficult  to  judge  of  their  merit,  upon 
account  of  their  elevated  fituation.’*  I'he  portico  is 
compofed'  of  16  columns  of  granite,  four  feet  m dia- 
meter, eight  of  which  (land  in  front,  with  an  equal 
iutercolumniation  all  along,  contrary  to  the  rule  of 
Vitruvius,  who  is  for  having  the  fpace  anfweriiig  to 
the  door  of  a temple,  wider  than  the  reil.  Of  tliefe 
columns  is  a pediment,  whofe  tympanum,  or  flat,  was 
ornamented  with  bas  reUefs  in  brafs  ; the  crofs  beams 
which  formed  the  ceiling  of  the  portico  were  covered 
with  the  fame  metal,  and  fo  were  the  doors.  The  afeent 
up  to  the  portico  was  by  eight  or  nine  Heps. 

Such  was  the  pantheon,  the  nchnefa  of  which  in- 
duced Pliny  to  rank  it  among  the  wonders  of  the 
world. 

The  eruption  of  Vefuvius,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
damaged  the  Pantheon  very  confiderably : it  was  re- 
paired by  Domitian;  which  occafioned  fome  writers  to 
mention  that  prince  as  the  founder  of  the  building.  The 
emperor  Adrian  alfo  did  fomcthing  to  it.  But  It  ap- 
pears, that  the  pantheon  is  more  indebted  to  Septimius 
Severus,  than  to  any  one  finceitscredion.  The  moll, 
perhaps,  that  any  of  his  predecefTors  had  done,  was  the 
adding  fome  ornament  to  It:  Septimlus  bellowed  elTen- 
tial  reparatiooB  upon  H.  The  following  infeription  aj)- 
pcars  upon  the  architrave : 

IMF.  CAES.  SEPTIMIVS.  SETEXVS. 

>iVS.  FEXTINAX. 

AXABICVS.  FAXTHICTf.  POKTIF. 

MAX.  TXIB.  POT. 

XI.  COS.  Ilf.  P.  P.  £T.  IMP.  CAES. 

MARCT8. 

^ AVXELIVS.  ANTONINVS.  PIVS. 

FELIX.  ATG.  TXIB. 

POT.  T.  COS.  PXOCOS.  FAMTHEVH. 

VETVSTATB. 

OBXVPTVM.  CVM.  OMNI.  CTLTT. 

XEiTITViRVNT. 

It  is  really  a matter  of  atlunilkment,  that  a ftnic- 
ture,  which,  gratiting  it  to  have  been  built  by  Agrip- 
pa, was  not  loore  than  200  years  old,  Ihould  have 
fallen  into  decay  through  age.  Tiiia  fmgle  confiJera:- 
tioo  iccmi  fufficicDt  to  confirn  the  opiuioa  of  tlDie 
4 T who 
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l^intheM.  who  believe  u to  hare  fteod  in  the  time  of  the  com^ 

^ I " ' (i^oDwcilth. 

The  temple  fubfidetl  in  all  it*  grandeur  till  the  in- 
curfiori  of  Ahric  in  the  lime  of  Hnnorlua.  Zozfmna 
relatesi  ihnt  the  Rom.in!i  having  engaged  to  furnish 
tins  barbarl.in  prince  with  3000  poun  is  weight  of  gold 
and  5030  pounds  wt^lght  of  ftlvcr,  upon  condition  that 
be  ihoultl  depart  from  their  walls  ; and  it  pmring  Im* 
pofTibic  to  raife  tliufe  fums  cither  out  of  the  f ublic 
treafury  or  privaie  purfea,  they  weie  obliged  to  drip 
the  templea  of  their  Uatucj  and  ornaments  of  gold  and 
iliver.  U is  proHahlc  that  the  pantheon  fuppli^  a good 
pirt,  as  that  of  Jupiter  Cspltdinus  was  the  only  one  in 
Konr.e  that  could  vie  with  it  for  riirhes. 

ALrlc  carried  off  nothing  from  the  Romans  befiJes 
their  precious  metals,  Thirty*nmc  years  after  ihis» 
Gcnfcric  king  of  the  V'aodals  took  away  part  of  their 
marUcs;  aad  whether  from  a greediaefs  of  plunder, 
or  from  a rclKh  of  the  productions  of  arty  loaded 
one  of  his  flilps  with  (latues.  It  cannot  be  qucftian> 
ed«  but  that  on  this  occafion  the  pantheon  was  forced 
to  part  with  rriore  of  Its  ornamenti,  and  that  the  in- 
cdtmable  works  of  Diogenes  became  the  prey  of  this 
baibartiin. 

Before  ihefe  unwelcome  viGtsof  the  Goths  and  Van- 
aJjlf,  the  Chrillian  emperors  had  ilfued  cdidi  for  demo- 
lifhing  the  Pagan  temples.  But  the  Romani,  whaN 
ever  were  their  motives  fpared  the  pantheon,  which  is 
known  to  have  fufr:rcd  no  damage  from  the  /c:i!  of  the 
pontiffs,  or  the  indiguation  of  the  faints,  l>cf(ne  the  firil 
fiege  of  Rome  by  Alaric.  It  remained  fo  rich  till 
about  the  year  655,  as  to  excite  the  avarice  ofConilaa- 
tine  II.  who  came  from  Conffautinople  to  pillage  the 
pantheon,  and  executed  his  purpofe  fo  far  as  to  nrtp  it 
both  of  its  tnftde  and  outGdc  brazen  coverings,  which 
he  tranfpurted  to  Syracufe,  where  they  foon  after  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens. 

About  fifty  years  before  this,  pope  Boniface  IV. 
had  obtained  the  pantheon  of  tbe  emperor  Phocast  to 
make  a church  of  it.  The  artifls  of  the&  days  were 
totally  ignorant  of  tbe  excellence  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  architeflurCf  and  fpoiled  every  thing  they 
laid  their  hands  upon.  To  this  period  certain  alte- 
rations arc  to  be  referred,  of  which  wc  fliall  fpeak 
by  and  by. 

After  the  devafiations  of  the  barbarians,  Rome  was 
coutracUd  within  a narrow  compafs ; the  fevtn  hills 
were  abandoned  ; and  tbe  Campus  Martius,  being  an 
even  plain,  and  near  the  Tyber,  became  the  ground- 
plat  of  the  whole  city.  The  panc.ieon  happening  to 
fiand  at  the  entrance  of  the  Campus  Martius*  was  pre* 
fently  furrounded  with  houCea,  which  fpoiled  the  fine 
profpefl  of  it ; and  it  was  yet  more  deplorably  difgra- 
ced  by  fome  of  them  which  Aood  clofe  to  its  ss^lls. 
Pedlars  (hades  were  built  even  within  iu  portico,  yid 
the  intercolumniations  were  bricked  up,  to  the  irrepa- 
rable daman  of  the  inatchlefs  pillars,  of  which  fome 
loft  part  or  their  capitals,  fome  of  their  bafes,  and 
others  were  chifieled  out  fix  or  fieven  inches  deep, 
and  as  many  feet  high,  to  let  in  pods.  Which  excava- 
tions are  to  this  day  half  filled  up  with  brick  and  mor- 
tar; a lad  monument  of  tbe  licentioafncfs  of  the 
vulgar,  and  of  the  ftupid  avarice  of  thofe  who  fold 
them  the  privilege  to  ruin  the  aobkft  piece  of  art  in 
the  world  1 

TbU  dilordo*  contioued  tiU  tbe  pootifitatc  of  £u* 
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gene  IV,  whole  real  for  the  decency  of  a eoafiKvm.  ^snrt»e#«, 
ted  place,  prevailed  upon  him  to  have  all  the  hoofes  * 
cleared  aw.iy  that  incumbered  the  pantheon,  and  fo 
the  oiifcrablc  barracks  in  the  portico  were  knocked 
dotvn. 

From  the  time  Conllautius  carried  off  the  hrafs  pla- 
ting of  tlie  external  roof,  that  ptrt  was  expoted  to  the 
injuries  of  the  weather,  or  at  heft  was  but  (lightly 
tiled  in,  till  BenediA  U.  covered  it  with  lead,  which 
Nicholas  V.  renewed  in  a better  tlylc. 

It  decs  not  appear  that  from  this  time  to  Ur- 
ban Vlll.  any  pope  did  any  thing  remaikable  to  the 
pantheon. 

Raphael  Urban,  who  had  no  eq.ial  as  a painter,  and 
who  ts  an  archite^  bad  no  fupen<»r,  left  a confclcr^ble 
fumbyhis  will  for  the  rcpani/ m of  the  pantheon, 
where  bti  tomb  is  placed.  Perino  de  la  Vagiia,  Jaco- 
mo  Udino,  Hannibal  Carracci,  Flamingo  Vacca,  and 
the  celebrated  Archaugtdo  Corelli,  did  the  fame.  All 
the  ornaments  wiiliin,  that  have  any  claim  to  be  called 
good,  are  of  the  later  timea;  the  |>aintings  meric 
eftecin  ; and  the  llatues,  though  not  matlerpiecei,  do 
honour  to  fculpture,  whirb  alone  is  a proof  that  they 
are  poftenor  to  iba  1 5th  centuiyr. 

But,  with  all  the  refpedl  due  to  a pontiff,  who  wm 
otherwife  a prutcdlor,  and  even  a pradifer  of  the  arta, 
it  were  much  to  be  wiflicd  that  Urban  Vlll.  had  noc 
known  that  the  pantheon  cxifted.  The  iiifcriptions  cut 
at  the  fide  of  the  door  ioiWm  ui,  that  he  repaired  il^ 
yet,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  built  up  with  one  hand» 
he  pulled  down  with  the  other.  He  caufed  two  bel- 
fries of  a wretched  taUe  to  be  crewed  on  tbe  ancient 
front  work,  and  he  divefted  the  portico  of  all  the  re- 
mains of  its  ancient  grandeur,  t>iv.  the  brazen  cover- 
ture of  the  crofs  beams,  which  amounted  to  fuch  a 
prodigious  quantity,  that  not  only  the  vaft  baldaquin 
or  canopy  of  the  conrefriooal  In  St  PeterU  was  caft  out 
of  it,  but  likewife  a great  number  of  cannon  for  the 
cafUe  of  St  Angelo.  This  pope,  who  was  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Barbartni,  prefenied  alfu  as  much  of  this  me- 
tal to  bis  nephew,  as  was  fuffictcul  for  the  decoration 
of  his  new  palace;  on  which  occafioa  this  remarkable, 
pafquinade  was  (luck  up : 

non fuerunl  Barhari  fccere,  Barharim, 

If  ever  gingle  added  force  to  wit,  it  was  certainly  in 
this  intlmnce. 

It  is  furprifing,  Chat  whtlft  all  thefe  operations  were 
carrying  on  in  the  portico,  he  never  once  thought  of 
repairing  tbe  damages  which  time  had  wrought  in  it  i 
Of  the  16  piUars  which  fupported  this  magnincent  pile, 
there  were  no  more  than  1 3 left ; tbe  three  next  the 
temple  of  Minerva  had  di^ppeared  ; with  thefe  the 
entablature  and  an  angle  of  tbe  front  had  tumbled 
down.  There  were  not  wanting  in  Rome  fragments 
enough  of  antique  columns  that  might  have  been  put 
together,  and  fet  up,  to  have  prevented  the  downfall 
of  a pile  which  deferved  to  ftand  as  long  as  tbe  world 
endured. 

Alexindcr  VII.  did  what  Urban  Vlll.  had  neglec- 
ted to  do.  At  the  fame  time  tliat  Bernini  was  con- 
ftnidiog  the  colonnade  of  St  Peter,  this  pontiff  order- 
ed fearch  to  be  made  for  piUen  to  match  thofe  of  the 
portico  of  the  pantlieon  ; and  dome  were  foand  not  far 
irom  the  French  church  of  St  Lewis  of  the  very  fame 
modeh  Xh^T  were  graatu  of  the  iile  of  diva,  and. 

thofe 
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^latfKQO  tbofeef  the  portico  were  Egyptian  granite;  the  colour, 
however,  was  the  famep  fo  that  the  cfTc^  was  equal. 

« ^ The  pope’s  zeal  did  not  flop  here ; he  caufed  all  the 

old  houfes  before  the  portico  to  be  pulled  down,  and 
the  foil  and  rubbilh  to  be  cleared  away  which  covered 
the  fteps,  and  even  the  hafes  of  fome  of  the  pillars. 
He  began  covering  the  roof  with  marble,  and  raifed  a 
lantern  over  the  aperture,  to  keep  out  rain ; but  death 
took  him  off  before  his  projed  was  completed.  Cle« 
meot  IX.  his  fuccenbr,  inclufed  the  portico  within  iron 
rails.  Several  later  popes  have  added  to  its  decoratiunii, 
which  were  all  in  the  tafte  of  the  timet  they  were 
done  in  ; and  the  body  of  the  edi6ce  and  its  architcc* 
ture  gained  nothing  from  them.  The  main  objedl  of 
their  notineHea  liberty  was  the  embeililhment  of  the 
mnd  altar.  One  gave  purple  curtains,  another  be* 
^ Sowed  hlver  tabcriuclea ; others  again  vafes,  and  fuperb 
dielTei,  fuited  to  the  folemu  ceremonies  of  religion. 
AU  thefe  might  be  called  rich ; but  they  had  In  no  fenfe 
a tcndcDcy  10  retrieve  the  ancient  rosjelty  or  original 
fplendur  of  the  temple.  The  true  gullo  of  the  oma* 
ments  was  a little  imitated  at  the  revival  of  the  arts. 
Good  ftatucs  took  place  of  the  Acclctons  and  fqnat 
figures  that  ridiculoufiy  dif,;raced  the  altars  for  the 
^ace  of  eight  centuries.  The  paintings  of  Peruglno, 
Cotza,  and  Grcfli,  covered  the  dull  roofaics  with 
which  the  Greeks  of  Conftaniinople  had  loaded  the 
walls  of  moft  of  the  chinches  in  Rome.  7 he  porphy- 
ry and  the  green  and  yellow  antique  iound  among  tiie 
old  ruins|wcTe  employed  to  much  advantage. 

7'here  was  bcfidcs  at  Rome  another  pantheon,  de- 
dicated to  Minerva  as  the  goddefs  of  medicice.  It 
was  in  tbe  form  of  a decagon,  and  the  dillance  fiom 
4Mie  angle  to  another  mcafured  about  22  feet  and  an 
half.  Between  the  angles  there  were  nine  round  cha- 
pels, each  of  which  was  dcfigncd  for  a deity  j and  over 
the  gate  there  was  a ilatue  of  Minerva.  The  pan- 
theon of  Athens  was  In  many  rcfpccU  little  inferior 
to  the  Roman  one  built  Ly  Agrippa.  The  Greek 
Ciirillians  alfo  converted  it  into  a church,  dedicated 
it  to  the  Virgin,  under  the  name  of  Panegia  } and  the 
Turks  changed  it  iato  a mol'quc.  The  pantheon  of 
Nifmes  was  a temple  in  that  city,  wherein  were  is 
niches  or  ftaiuee,  fuppofed  to  have  been  dellined  for 
the  1 a great  go^  In  the  Efeurial  is  a mod  magnifi- 
cent chapel,  c^ed  pantb^tit  3 j feet  in  diameter,  and  38 
feet  high  fi-om  the  pavement,  which  is  compofed  of 
marble  and  jafper  inlayed.  7*he  whole  infide  of  the 
chapel  is  of  black  marble,  except  the  luthern,  and  fome 
oraamenis  of  ' jafper  and  red  marble.  In  this  chapel 
are  depafited  the  bodies  of  the  kings  and  queens ; 
there  art  only  placet  for  26,  and  eig^t  of  them  are 
already  filled. 

PAJCTHER,  in  zooUgy.  Sec  Fklii. 

PAN*riNG,  confiits  in  a.  rapid  fucccflloo  of  in- 


fpirations  and  cxplraitons,  which  happens  when  srePa^ti^fma 
run  or  perform  any  violent  motion.  II 

PANTOMIME,  among  the  argients, 

a perfon  who  could  imitate  all  kind  of  adioria  and  ^ — f 
chara^ers  by  ligns  and  gcilures  without  fpeaking. 

Tilt  pantomimes  made  a part  in  the  theatrical  en- 
tertainments of  the  ancients  ; their  chief  employment 
was  to  expnfs,  In  gcilures  and  a«^ion,  whatever  the 
chorus  fnng,  changing  their  countenance  and  bebsvi. 

•ur  as  the  Tubjcck  of  the  long  varied.  'They  were  very 
ancient  In  Greece,  being  derived  from  the  heroic 
times,  according  to  fome ; but  however  this  may  be, 
they  were  certainly  known  in  Plato’s  time.  In  Rome, 
tl  was  fo  late  as  the  time  of  Auguflut  before  they 
made  their  appearance.  As  to  their  drefs,  it  was 
various,  being  always  fuited  as  near  as  poQiblc  to  that 
of  the  perfon  they  were  to  imitate.  The  crocota  was 
much  ufed  among  the  Roman  pantomimes,  in  which 
and  other  female  drelTcs  they  perfonated  women. 

We  have  this  account  of  them  in  Gibbon’s  hiilory: 

“ *l*he  pauiomimes  (a),  who  maintained  their  reputa- 
tion from  the  age  of  Augullus  to  the  fixth  century, 
exprefled,  without  the  ufc  of  words,  the  various  fables 
of  the  gods  and  heroes  of  antiquity  ; and  the  perfection 
of  their  art,  which  fomciimes  difarmed  the  gravity  of 
llie  phllofophcr,  always  excited  the  applaufc  and  won- 
der of  the  j)Cop!c.  'The  vaft  and  magnificent  theatrrt 
of  Rome  were  filled  by  3000  female  dancers,  and. 
by  3000  fingers,  a'ith  tbe  maftcis  of  the  refpec- 
tive  choruilts.  iiucb  was  the  popular  favour  which 
they  enjoyed,  that  in  a time  of  fcarcity,  when  all  ftraa- 
gers  were  banilhed  from  the  city,,  the  merit  of  contri- 
buting to  the  public  pleafures  czempted  them  from  a 
law  wliich  was  llriffly  executed  againtl  the  prcfclTors 
of  the  liberal  arts  (s  ).’* 

PanlcOilcnes  are  Hill  very  common  in  England:  they 
differ  indeed- in  feme  refpe^s  from  tliafe  of  antiquity  ; 
but  they  retain  the  namr,  and  like  thefe  they  c nlii 
in  the  reprefenuiions  of  things  merely  by  gcfturcs. 

PANCCO,  a town  and  province  of  North  .America, 

IQ  New  Spain,  lying  to  the  north  of  Mexico,  with  a 
bifimp’s  fee.  There  are  veins  of  gol.l,  irrd  fait  works, 
which  are  the  principal  revenue  of  the  inhabitants.-— 

It  is  feated  near  the  mouth  of  a river  of  tlie  fame  name,- 
at  a fmall  dillance  from  the  Gulph  of  Mexico.  W. 

Long.  100. 5«  N.  Lat  24.  o. 

PANZACCHIA  (Maria  Helena).  This  paintreft- 
was  born  at  Bologna  in  1668,  of  a noble  family,  and 
appeared  to  have  an  extraordinary  genius  fur  painting. 

She  learned  defign  under  the  direnion  of  Emilio  Ta- 
rufli,  and  in  a Ihort  fpace  of  time  made  an  afionilhing 
profictency  ; fo  that  in  the  compafs  of  a few  years  Ihc 
acquired  great  readinefs  in  compolition,  corrcctncfi  of 
outline,  and  a lovely  tint  of  colouring. 

«6he  aifo  excelled  la  painting  laadfcapes ; and  by 
4 T 2 the 


(a)  **  See  the  dialogiue  of  Lucian,  intiUed,  V*  Sahathaet  tom.  tu  p»  265— 317.  edit.  Reitz.  Tbe  panto- 
mimet  obtainsd  the  hocourable  name  of  Ai'*r***e«< ; and  it  was  required  that  they  Ihould  be  converfaat  with 
almoll  evvry  art  an!  feirnoe.  Burette  (in  the  Mrmwu  dr  C AraAtmt  da  Irnfalptiorut  tom.  i.  p.  127,  &c.)  has 
given  a Ihort  biftory  ob  tL«  art  of  pantouumes. 

(n)  Ammiuuus,  1.  xi«.  c.  6,  He  coaplaini,  with  decent  indig^^tlou,  that  the  llrceu  of  Rome  srere  filled' 
vith  crowds  of  females,  who  might  have  given  ^ildreo  to  the  fiatc,  but  whofe  only  occupation  was  to  curl 
and.  drefs  their  hair  i and  juderi  hfmmtrajimiaiwra^  giur  /HXtrf  fahuU  tbeMraUtd* 
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the  bratity  of  her  fituationi  and  diilaacet  allured  and 
U enteruintd  the  eye  of  every  jadidoue  Seholder.  The 
. . fij{urei«  which  fhc  infcrtcd  had  abundance  of  Jfracc  ; 

’ Ihc  dtf^ned  them  with  becomir^  attitiidea,  and  gave 
them  a livtly  and  natural  exprefuon.  Her  merit  was 
incontdUbly  acknowledged,  and  her  works  were  cx* 
ceedir.gly  prized  and  coveted. 

P AO-ti  aG‘f  ou»  in  China*  where  the  viceroy  refides* 

the  moil  tonfiderable  city  in  the  province  next  to 
Ptkin.  It  has  20  others  under  its  jurifdiflioD,  three 
of  the  fccond  and  jy  of  the  third  clafs.  The  coun> 
try  around  it  is  pkafint*  and  inferior  in  fertility  to  no 
part  of  China.  It  is  ncceflary  to  pafa  lliis  city  in  gev 
iog  from  Pekin  to  the  province  of  Chan-fi. 

PAOLO  (Marco).  See  Paulo. 

PAPA,  a finall  but  ftrong  town  of  Lower  Hon- 
pary,  in  the  county  of  Vefpria.  It  was  taken  from 
the  Turks  in  i69^t  raiGng  the  Hege  of  Vienna, 
and  is  fuhjed  to  thchoufeof  Aullria.  It  is  feated  on 
a mountain,  near  the  river  Marchaez,  in  £.  Long. 
18  10.  N.  Lst.  47.  20. 

PAP  CASTLE,  in  England,  inBridekfrk  pari(h,Cum> 
berlani,  flood  twemiles  from  Cockermouth,on  the  other 
fide  of  the  Darwent,  whofe  Roman  antiquity  is  proved 
by  feveral  monuments  ; and  a large  green  ftone  veffcl 
found  here,  with  little  images  npon  it,  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  formerly  a Danifli  font  for  dipping  of  in> 
fam*) ; and  has  been  fince  ufed  at  Bridekirk  in  the 
ncighhourhood  for  their  fpiinkling. 

The  name  of  Pap-coJiU  feems  to  be  contraded  from 
Pipard  its  owner:  it  is  laid  to  have  been  demoliihed,  and 
the  materials  employed  to  build  Cockermouth  caftle. 

Mr  Koiuh,  in  a letter  to  Mr  Gale,  thus  dtferibes 
the  ruins  difoovered  at  Pap-caftle,  Jan.  i6-  *74t* 
Canien't  “ ^ t^adc  particular  inquiry  of  the  man  in  whofe 
grounds  they  were  difeovered,  and  of  feme  of  the 
ncighlour*  prefeat  at  the  difeovery.  I'hc  clofe  in 
which  they  lay  ii  a hitle  to  the  foulh  of  the  fort,  on 
the  declivity  of  the  hill  to  the  river,  and  bounded  on 
the  well  by  a narrow  lane,  probably  the  via  miruarit 
continued ; and  is  ufually  Ihown  to  Arangers  as  the  moA 
remark-iblc  here  for  finding  Roman  corns.  They  arc 
the  largeA  ruias  ever  kr.owm  to  be  difeovered  in  thefe 
parts:  for  they  met  with  ibree  walls  bcfidcs  the  pave- 
ment } the  firA  lay  call  and  weA,  and  was  covered 
with  earth  near  a foot  high  ; parallel  to  it  at  feven 
yrards,  tlicy  found  a fecond ; and  between  thefe  two, 
about  two  yards  deep  (the  height  of  the  walls,  which 
were  fix  yards  broad,  and  Arongly  cemented),  they 
came  to  a pavement  curioufly  laid  with  large  flags, 
three  quarters  of  1 yard  fquarr,  and  two  or  three 
inches  thick,  as  I mealured  them  : but  imagining  there 
muft  be  money  under  it,  they  covered  it  up  till  night, 
and  then  tore  it  all  up.  It  was  compofed  of  flags  of 
different  thicknefs : under  the  thinner  was  a coarfc 
ilroog  cement,  which  caufed  them  to  be  broken  in  ta- 
king up  5 but  the  thicker  are  pretty  entire.  Part  of 
the  wall  flood  on  the  floor,  and  the  edge  was  feenred 
hy  a fine  red  cement  two  inches  thick,  fuppofed  to 
be  intended  to  keep  the  floor  dry.  They  imagined 
Thcmfelves  nt  the  corner  of  the  buiidtog,  the  third  wall 
Handing  at  right  angles  with  the  firft,  and  the  fccond 
parallel  to  the  Aony  lane,  on  which  wu  an  old  hedge. 
On  the  floor  they  found  a Aonc  trough,  or  rmher  hafe 
of  a pillar,  about  a foot  high,  and  the  hollowed  part 
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fquare,  and  two  inches  deep.  They  Ukewife  foood  a Pap. 
fraall  earthen  patera,  which  I procured,  of  the  fine  red  .^P***^*, 
clay,  beautifully  fmooth,  with  letters  iropreffed  on  the  ’ ^ 

bottom ; but  fo  defaced  as  not  to  be  intelligible.— 

Some  years  ago,  the  man's  father  who  found  thefe 
ruins  dug  up  a conduit.  The  owner  had  no  coins,  nor 
knew  of  any.  One  of  hii  neighbours  Aiowcd  me  a 
large  brafs  one  defaced.'* 

Mr  Routh,  in  another  letter  to  Mr  Gale,  April  13. 

174^,  deferihes  a fibula^  a coin  of  Trajan, . . . lAXO 
AV(i.  . . . P.  M.  Rev.  the  emperor  feated  on  a pile 
of  arms,  a trophy  before  him,  S.  P.  Q^R.  OPT!  , . 

. . S.  C.  and  two  oaken  pieces  of  the  adjoining  tim- 
ber of  a houfe  which  appeared  to  have  been  burnt,  in 
the  gardens  of  Jerom  Tully,  Efq;  of  Carlifle.  The 
earth  as  far  as  they  dug  was  artificial,  and  antiquities 
are  only  found  at  a coiifiderable  depth. 

Dr  Stukelcy  fays,  the  Roman  caArum  lies  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  above  the  village,  and  he  traced  its  whole 
circumference,  a bit  of  the  Roman  wall  by  the  river 
fide  going  to  Wigton,  and  there  the  ditch  is  plainly 
vifibie,  though  half  filled  up  with  the  rubbifli  of  the 
wall.  A fubtemneous  vault,  floored  with  Urge  flails 
of  ftee  flone,  was  found  in  the  psAurc  of  the  feuth* 
call  angle.  I'he  name  of  tiftrougbi  includes  both  clofes 
where  it  flood  ; and  they  fiud  Hones  and  fl>tei  with 
iron  pins  in  them,  coins,  See.  on  the  whole  fpot  be- 
low it,  towards  the  water-fide.  It  was  a beautiful 
and  well  chofen  plan,  on  the  fouib  weA  fide  of  a hill, 
a noble  river  running  under,  and  pretty  good  coun- 
try about  it.  Coini  of  Claudius,  Adrian,  and  a tilver 
Geta,  PONT,  rev.  piuacLPi  iwniTVTis.  He  fuppofes 
its  ancient  name  Dervcnii*t  derived  from  the  Derwent. 

PAPAVER,  the  Poppy  : A genus  of  the  mono- 
gynta  order,  belonging  to'  the  polyandria  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
*27th  order,  RhoeeeJs.  The  corolla  is  tetrapctalous ; 
the  calyx  diphyllous  ; the  capfule  bilocular,  opening 
at  the  pores  below  s petfiiling  fligma. 

Specitt.  1.  The  fomniferum,  or  fomniferous  com- 
mon garden-poppy,  rifts  with  an  upright  fmooth  Halk, 
dividing  or  branching  a yard  or  more  high  ; 
with  Urge,  deeply  jagged,  sraplexicaulc,  fmooth  leaves; 
and  terminated  by  large,  fpreading,  dark-pui-plc,  and 
other  coloured  flowers,  m the  varieties,  having  fmooth 
cups  and  capfiJes.  I'hcre  are  a gtcat  many  varieties, 
fome  of  them  extremely  beautiful.  The  white  oAici-  • 
nsl  poppy  is  one  of  the  varieties  of  this  fort.  It 
grows  often  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  having 
large  flowers,  both  fiogies  and  doubles,  fucceeded  by 
capfules  or  heads  as  large  as  oranges,  each  coataintDg 
about  8000  feeds. 

We  are  told,  that  in  the  province  of  Bahar  is  the 
Eafl  Indies,  the  poppy-feeds  are  Town  in  the  months 
of  Odlolier  and  November,  at  about  eight  inches 
ftance,  and  well  watered,  till  the  plants  are  about 
a foot  high,  when  a compoft  of  dung,  nitrous  earth, 
and  aflies,  is  fpread  over  the  areas ; and  a little  before 
the  flowers  appear,  they  art  again  watered  profufely 
till  the  capfalcs  are  half  grown,  at  which  time  the 
opium  is  colleiAed  ; for  when  fully  ripe,  they  yield 
but  little  juice  : two  loDgitudioa]  incifions  from  below 
upwards,  without  penetrating  tlie  cavity,  are  made 
at  funfet  for  three  or  four  fucceffive  evenings ; in  the 
morning  the  juice  is  feraped  off  with  an  iron  fcoop. 
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P&p«Ter.  and  worked  m an  iron  pot  in  the  fun*6  heat  till  it  U 
’■  ^ '*  of  a coniidcnce  to  b«  formed  into  thick  cakct  of  about 

four  pound*  weight ; theCc  are  covered  over  with  the 
leave*  of  popp7»  tobacco,  nr  Tome  other  vegeublct  to 
prevent  their  llicking  together,  and  in  this  fituatioa 
ihev  are  dried. 

The  fomniferou*  quality  of  the  while  poppy  ii 
welt  known.  '11^1*  quality  rcfi.le*  in  the  milky  juice 
of  the  capfule  containing  the  feed*,  nor  is  it  evapo- 
rated by  drying  the  juice  { hence  the  diieJ  capfulct 
are  preferred  in  the  fhop*  for  making  the  fynip.  The 
inTpilTated  juice  itfelf  i*  a kind  of  opium  ; and  for  an 
account  of  its  virtues  fee  the  article  Opivm,  The 
feeds  alfo  make  a very  agreeable  emulCon,  but  have 
no  foporitic  virtue. 

It  grows  in  England,  generally  in  nrglecled  cer- 
dcni,  or  uncultivated  rich  grounds,  and  flowers  in  July 
and  Augull.  This  fpccics  is  faid  to  have  been  named 
tiwy.  Wi/r  P<^PPy  from  the  whitenefi  of  its  feeds;  a vaiiely 
of  it,  however,  is  well  known  to  produce  black  feeds ; 
the  double-flawered  white  poppy  is  alfo  another  va- 
riety: but  for  medicinal  purpofes,  any  of  thefe  may 
be  employed  indifcrimioately,  as  wr  are  not  aUe  to 
difeover  the  leatl  difference  in  their  feiiflble  qualities 
or  efleds.  The  feeds,  according  to  fomc  authors, 
pofleft  a narcotic  power;  but  there  is  no  fnundatioo 
f^cr  this  opinion  : they  coafid  of  a fimple  fsrinaceous 
matter,  united  with  a bland  oil,  and  in  many  conntriri 
are  eaten  as  food.  As  t medicine,  they  have  l>een 
ufually  given  in  the  form  of  emulilon,  in  catarrbA, 
flranguries,  dec.  The  heads  or  capfulct  of  the  poppy, 
which  are  dirtied  for  ufe  in  the  pharmacoposias,  like 
the  flaiks  and  leaves,  have  an  unpleafant  fmell,  Come- 
what  like  that  of  opium,  and  an  acrid  bitterifli  talle. 
Both  the  h ell  and  tafle  reflJe  in  a milky  juice, 
which  more  cfj'ecially  abounds  in  the  conical  part  of 
the  capfules,  and  In  its  concrete  Hate  conlUtutes  the 
olKcinal  opium.  Thcfc  capfules  arc  powerfully  nar- 
cotic or  anodyne  ; boiled  in  water,  they  impart  to  the 
menlhuum  their  narcotic  juice,  together  with  the 
other  juices  which  they  have  in  common  with  vige- 
tablc  matters  in  general.  'I'he  liquor,  Hrongly  prefled 
©ul,  fuffered  to  fettle,  clarified  with  whiles  of  eggs, 
and  evaporated  to  a due  confidence,  yields  an  extract 
which  is  about  one*flifth  or  one  fixth  of  the  weight  of 
the  heads.  This  pofTcnc*  the  virtues  of  opium,  but 
requires  to  te  given  in  double  its  dofe  to  anfw’eT  the 
fome  intention,  which  it  is  faid  to  perform  without 
occafioning  a naufea  and  gldlinefs,  the  ufuil  eflects 

* of  opium.  This  eitrad  was  Erlt  recommended  by 
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Mr  Amot  f and  a fimilar  one  is  now  received  lo  the  Ptpaver, 
Edinburgh  Pbarmacopteia.  It  is  found  very  conve-  . , 

nient  to  prepare  the  fyrup  from  this  extra^,  by  dif-  ^ 

folving  one  dram  in  two  pounds  and  a half  of  fimple 
fyrup,  'i‘he  fyruput  papaver'u  alhi^  as  direded  by  both 
colleges,  is  a urefui  anodyne,  and  often  fucceeds  in 
procuring  fleep,  where  opium  fails;  it  is  more  efpeci- 
ally  adapted  to  children.  White  poppy  heads  are  alfo 
ufed  externally  in  fomentations,  either  alone,  or  more 
ficqucntly  added  to  the  dccoclion  pr^  fnmfnio. 

2.  The  rhoeas,  or  wild  globular-headed  poppy,  n’fcs 
with  an  upright,  hair)*,  multiflorous  ihalk,  branching 

a fiMt  and  an  half  high  ; garoiihed  with  long,  pinna-  Plate 
titled,  deeply  cut,  hairy  leaves;  the  ftalk  terminated 
by  many  red  and  nthcr  coloured  flowers  in  the  varie- 
ties, fucceeded  by  globular  fmooth  capfules. 

This  plant  is  common  in  com-fielda,  and  flowers  in 
June  and  July.  It  may  be  dillinguiihed  from  p- du> 
biumt  to  which  it  bears  a general  rcfemblance,  by  its 
urn-fhaped  capfules,  and  by  the  hairs  upon  the  pedun- 
cles Handing  in  a horizontal  diredtion.  The  capfulct 
of  tins  fpecies,  like  thofe  of  fomniferem,  contain  a 
milky  juice,  of  ■ narcotic  quality,  but  the  quantity  is 
very  inconfiJerablc,  and  has  not  been  applied  to  any 
medical  purpofe  ; but  an  extras  prepared  from  them 
has  been  fucccfflfully  employed  a*  a fcdaiive.  'I'be 
flowers  have  forr.cwhat  of  the  fmell  of  opium,  and  a 
mucilaginous  Utie,  accompanied  with  a flight  degree 
of  bitternefs.  A fyrup  of  thcfc  flowers  is  dire<£lcd  in 
the  London  Pharmacopceia,  which  has  been  thought 
ufeful  as  an  anodyne  and  pcdoral,  and  i«  therefore 
preferibed  in  coughs  and  catarrhal  affedions ; but  it 
feems  valued  rather  for  the  beauty  of  its  colour  than 
for  its  virtues  as  a medicine. 

3.  The  Cau^ricum,  or  Welfh  poppy,  hat  a per- 
ennial root,  pinnated  cut  leaves,  fmooth,  upright, 
multiflorous  (lalks,  a foot  and  an  half  high  ; gainilbed 
with  fmall  pinnated  leaves,  and  terminated  by  many 
Urge  )ellow  flowers,  fucceeded  by  fmooth  capfules. 

The  flowers  appear  in  June. 

4.  The  oriei>talii,  «r  crirnli^  F^PPy*  > ^*<*jfc* 
thick,  perennial  root ; long,  pinnated,  fawed  leaves  ; 
upright,  rough,  unifl^rous  lUlkii,  terminated  by  onr. 
deep  red  flower,  fucceeded  by  oval,  fmooth,  capfules. 

I'he  flowers  appesriiv  in  May, 

Propti^aikfM,  AU  the  kind>  are  hardy,  and  will 
profper  anywhere.  The  two  firll  fpecies  being  an- 
nual, arc  to  be  propagated  only  by  feeds ; but  the  tw*i> 

Uil  by  parting  the  roots  as  well  as  the  feeds. 

P»\1*AW,  or  BazA-TXCf.  See  Caatca. 


PAPER. 


"pAPER  is  a word  evidently  derived  from  the  Greek. 
X pa/yruj,  the  name  of  that  celebrated  Eeyp- 

tian  plant  which  was  fo  much  ufed  by  the  ancients  in 
all  kinds  of  writing.  It  would  be  unncccflaiy  particu* 
Urly  to  deferihe  the  different  expedients  which  men  in 
every  age  and  country  have  employed  for  giving  lia- 
bility to  their  ideas,  and  for  handing  them  down  to 
their  children.  When  the  art  of  writing  was  once  dif* 
covered,  Ilona,  bricks,  leaves  of  trees,  the  exterior  and 


interior  bark,  plates  of  lead,  wood,  wax,  and  ivory, 
were  employed.  In  tlic  progref*  of  fl>cicty,  men  have 
invented  the  Egyptian  paper,  paper  of  cotton,  paper 
manufa^ured  from  the  bark  of  trees,  and  in  our  time* 
from  old  lags. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  before  the  Dutch  made 
thcmfelves  maflers  of  the  iflaud,  wrote  on  the  leaves  of 
the  talipot,  'fhe  maiiufcript  of  the  bramlus,  fent  to 
Oxford  from  Fort  ril  George,  is  writtca  on  the  leaves 
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of  ft  piIdB  of  Malabar.  Herman  fpealu  of  another 

f>»lm  in  tho  mountalai'of  that  country  which  preducea 
eaves  of  feveral  feet  in  breadth.  Ray,  in  bit  Hiltory 
* of  PUntt,  Vol.  II.  Book  axali.  reenttoos  fome  trees 
both  in  Isdia  and  America,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
proper  for  writing.  Froa  the  interior  fubftance  of 
theft  leaves  they  draw  a whiuih  membrane,  targe,  and 
fomewbat  like  the  pellicle  of  an  egg  ; but  the  paper 
made  by  art,  even  of  the  coirfeft  materials,  it  muck 
more  convenient  in  ufe  than  any  of  thefe  leaves. 

The  Staxneie,  for  example,  make  two  kinds  of  papat, 
the  one  blai-k  and  the  utlxr  white,  from  the  bark  of  a 
tree  which  they  call  PftokUm,  Thefe  are  f^icated  in 
the  coarfeil  manner ; but  they  can  be  ul'ed  ou  both 
fidei  with  a bodkin  of  fullers  esrth. 

The  nations  beyond  the  Ganges  make  their  paper  of 
the  bark  of  many  trees.  The  other  Afutic  nations 
within  the  Ganges,  cxceplizsg  thofe  toward  the  Ibutb, 
make  it  of  old  rags  of  coitoa  cloth  t but  from  their 
igaonuice  of  the  proper  method,  and  the  neceiTary  ma- 
<&ftcry,  tbrir  paper  is  coarfe.  Tbia,  however,  is  by 
no  means  the  cslie  with  that  made  in  China  and  Ja- 
pan, wiiich  dclerves  altentioa  from  the  beauty,  the  re< 
4(ularity,  the  Urength,  and  fincncfii  of  Us  texture.  In 
^ Europe  they  have  difeovered,  nr  rather  carried  to  per* 

fedtion,  the  ingenious  art  of  making  paper  with 
rags,  ortgiaally  cither  from  flax  or  hemp  \ and  fmee 
this  difoowry  the  paper  produced  from  our  manufac- 
tures is  fuf^'ient  fur  every  purpoie.  And  though 
thefe  materials  have  been  hitherto  abundant,  feveral 
philolpphiTs  have  attempted  to  fubftitutc  other  vege- 
table fubflawces  Id  their  place.  In  the  6ih  volume  of 
the  iVanfa^ioas  of  the  SfHiety  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts,  we  have  an  account  of  paper  made  by 
Mr  Greeves  near  Warrington  from  the  S^rk  of  willow* 
twigs  s and  it  has  been  obferved  by  a fociety  of  able 
critics,  that  bop-buds  would  probably  anfwer  this  pur- 
po£e  better.  The  rags  in  common  ufe  for  paper- 
making  area  texture  of  fupplc  and  flrong  fibres  fepa 
rated  by  a Ice  from  the  bstk  ot  the  pUats.  It  would 
be  in  vain  to  employ  the  whole  body  of  the  plant,  as 
this  fubflance  forma  a very  improper  fluff  for  the  ope* 
rations  of  the  paper-mill.  Erom  thefe  principles  we 
are  direAed  in  the  choice  of  vegetable  fubflances  fit 
for  the  prefent  purpofe.  'Ehc  greater  or  Icfs  degree 
of  purity  in  the  materials  is  not  abfolutely  neccilary  ; 
for  flax  itfclf,  without  any  preparation,  could  be  made 
into  paper ; but  it  would  be  exttemdy  coarfe,  and  the 
bark  of  nettles  or  malloes  would  not  bear  the  expence 
of  labour.  Although  cotton  be  ufed  in  the  fabrication 
of  paper  in  the  Levant,  and  perhaps  in  China,  we  arc 
not  to  conclude  that  the  down  of  plants  in  Europe, 
without  the  flrength  or  fupplencfi  of  cotton,  will  an- 
fwer the  fame  purpofe. 


Histoxt. 

Ths  chief  kinds  of  paper  which  merit  attention  in 
this  work  arc,  i.  The  E^ptian  papery  2.  'Ehe  paper- 
made  from  cotton  } 3.  Paper  from  the  interior  bark 
of  trees  or  lihcr^  4.  Cbincfe  paper)  5.  Japanefe  pa- 
per ; 6-  Paper  made  from  afhclt ) and,  7.  Paper  made 
I from  linen  rags. 

Ygrptun  This  is  the  famous  paper  ufed  by  the  ancients, 
which  was  made  of  a kind  of  reed  called  /a/yrvz, 
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growing  in  Egypt  Oft  the  bftnkt  of  the  Nile.  Ac- 
cording to  Ifidorus,  this  paper  was  firft  ufed  at  Mem- 
phis) and  Lucfto  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  optnk>o, 

Komium  JlamiMtAi  Mempbit  cotuuxtre 

Noverat,  Phxxsal.  lib  iii.  ver.  322* 

Whatever  troth  may  be  in  this,  it  is  certain,  that  of 
all  the  kinds  of  paper  ufed  by  the  ancients,  the  papyrua 
was  the  moft  oonveoicot,  both  from  its  flexibility  and 
from  the  eafe  of  fabricatioa.  It  wss  s piefent  from 
nature,  and  required  neither  care  nor  culture. 

It  is  not  certain  at  what  particular  period  the  aa- 
cients  began  to  make  paper  of  papyrus ; but  there  arc 
feveral  authorities  which  prove  the  ufe  of  it  in  H^ypt 
looff  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

rhny,  Lib.  xiii.  cap.  1 1.  gives  a full  ieferiptioo  of 
the  method  of  making  this  paper  in  Egypt.  Tney 
divide,  la^  he,  with  a kind  of  needle  the  ftem  of  the 
papyrus  into  thin  plates  or  flender  pellicles,  exch  of 
them  as  large  as  the  plant  will  admit,  rbefe  are  the 
clemcnct  of  which  the  flirets  of  paper  are  competed. 

The  pellicles  in  the- centre  are  the  and  they  di- 

minifh  in  value  as  they  depart  from  it.  As  they  were 
fepftrated  from  the  reed,  they  were  extended  00  a table, 
and  laid  acrofs  each  other  at  right  an^cs.  In  this 
Hate  they  were  moiflened  by  the  water  of  the  Nile, 
and  while  wet  were  pul  under  a prefs,  and  alterwards 
expofed  to  the  ray^  of  the  fun.  It  was  fuppoPrd  that 
the  water  of  the  Nile  • had  a gummy  quality  necelfcry  s 
to  glue  thefe  flripts  together.  This,  fays  Mr  Bruce,  Eb.  liik 
we  may  be  aflured  is  without  foundation,  no  fuch  qua-^ 
lity  being  found  in  the  water  of  the  Nile ; on  the 
epntrary,  1 found  it  of  ail  others  the  cnoft  improper, 
tiU  it  had  fettled  and  was  abfolutely  divefled  of  all  the 
earth  gathered  in  its  turbid  Dale.  I i#\de  feveral 
pieces  of  this  paper  both  in  Abyfinia  and  Egypt;  and 
it  appears  to  me,  that  the  fugar  or  fweetncis  with 
which  the  whole  juice  of  this  plant  is  impregnate  is 
the  nutter  that  esufes  t!ie  adhefiun  of  thefe  flripes  to*  ' 

gether;  and  that  the  ufe  of  the  w^ter  is  no  more  thaa 
to  diflblve  this,  and  put  it  perfeHly  and  equally  in 
fufion.'*  When  there  was  not  enough  of  fugar  in  the 
plant,  or  when  the  water  did  not  fumcicntly  ditiidve  it, 
the  pellicles  were  united  hy  a pafle  made  ot  the  finelt 
wheat  flour,  mixed  with  hot  water  and  a little  vinegar, 
and  when  dried  they  were  flattened  and  fmoothed  by 
the  beating  of  a mdlet. 

'I'hc  fixe  of  this  paper  varied  mnch  ; it  fcldom  ex- 
ceeded two  feet,  but  it  wa:>  oftentimes  foiiiller.  It 
had  diflirrent  names,  according  to  its  fize  and  quality: 
llie  firfl  was  called  Imperial^  which  was  ot  the  fined 
and  Urgett  kind,  and  was  ufed  (or  writing  letters  by 
the  great  men  smong'I  the  Romans.  The  feeoud  fort 
was  called  by  the  Romans  the  Livian  paper,  from  Li- 
via  the  wife  of  Auguttua;  each  leaf  of  ibis  kind  was 
1 2 inches.  '1  he  third  fort  was  called  the 
paper,  and  was  1 1 inches  in  fixe. 

I'he  paper  ufed  in  the  amphitbeatfxs  was  of  the  di- 
menlions  of  nine  inches.  But  what  was  cflecmed  of’ 
rcatefl  vsdue  in  it,  was  its  flrcnjjih,  whiteoeri,  and  po- 
fh.  The  ink,  however,  funk  Itfs  io  paper  highly 
polifhed:  aad  therefore  the  thva^rs  were  more  liable 
to  be  effaced.  When  u was  not  carefully  foaked  la 
the  firfl  preparation,  the  paper  brought  a lefs  price ; 
ff-  bccaofc 
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-Wcaufe  letten  wvre  with  dificuhy  formed  upon  it, 
Ofli  it  Tent  forth  • dilagrceable  finell.  To  remedy  thf« 
defef^,  the  paper  went  through  a new  courfc  of  hzing 
•and  hammerintf ; and  the  Gze  ufed  on  that  otcafion 
wa>  made  of  iight  hmd  Geeped  in  boiling  water,  and 
|>afrrd  through  a hltcring  cloth,  lly  thia  mran-*  the 
paper  became  in  the  higheft  degree  nnited,  and  fmooth- 
«r  than  the  fineft  linen.  It  waa  thia  paper  w!>ichgavc 
fo  long  a duration  to  the  works  of  the  Gracchi,  Ti- 
bertua,  and  Caiue,  in  their  own  hand-writing.  **  1 
have  feen  them  (fays  Pliny)  in  the  library  of  Pomp>o- 
nitts  Secundua,  a poet  and  citizen  of  the  Grll  rank, 
near  20“  yrara  after  they  were  wihtcn.'*  Wc  may 
ad<l,  that  manuferipte  of  thia  paper  ftill  rtmaia,  which 
have  undoubtedly  been  written  looo  or  iloo  ycara 
•ago.  It  appears  ^om  Pliny,  that  the  Egyptiana  palled 
t^etber  the  pelliclea  of  the  papyrus  by  means  of  the 
water  of  the  Nile  ; hut  that  the  polifhing  with  ivory, 
and  the  operations  of  the  hamraer  and  the  prefa,  were 
added  by  the  invention  and  induGry  of  the  Roman 
artidt.  The  E^ptiaira  feem  to  have  known  the  ufe 
-of  fixe ; but  it  la  ivident  from  the  fame  author,  that 
the  Romans  ufed  a Gronger  fixe  in  the  making  of  paper. 
NotwithGanding  the  care  which  was  taken  to  give 
-ftrength  and  confifiency  to  the  paper  of  Eg>pr,  the 
leaves,  although  coUefied  into  a book,  were  too  weak 
to  fupport  themfelvea ; and  for  this  reafon  it  vmi  a 
•enmmon  pra^ice,  after  every  five  leaves,  to  infcrt  a 
-leaf  of  parchment.  There  fliU  remains  in  the  abbey 
-de  St  Germain  de-pres  a fragment  of  the  epiftles  of 
St  AuguGine  written  in  this  manner.  The  manufeript 
aa  at  leaG  i too  yeara  old,  and  in  a high  Gate  of  pre* 
-fci  vation. 

This  paper  was  an  Important  branch  of  commerce 
~to  the  Egyptians,  which  continued  to  increafe  cowards 
^vbeendof  the  Roman  republic,  and  became  fltU  morecx* 
teDfiv<iQihereignofAoguGua.Thedemand from  foreign 
nations  was  often  fo  great,  as  to  occafion  a fcarcity  at 
'Rome  t and  we  read  in  the  reign  of  Ttberius  of  a tu> 
molt  among  the  people  in  confequence  of  this  fcarcity. 
In  a letter  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  the  preparing  of 
the  papyrus  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  principal  occu* 
pations  at  Alexandria.  **  In  this  rich  and  opulent 
city  (fays  he)  nobody  ts  fecn  idle:  Some  are  cm^ 
ployed  in  the  manufadory  of  cloth,  fome  in  that  of 
writing  paper,*’  &c.  During  the  time  of  the  Anto* 
nines,  this  cotnmrrcc  continued  equally  to  fiourilh. 
Apuleiua  fays,  that  he  wrote  on  the  paper  of  Egypt 
with  a reed  of  the  Nile  prepared  at  Memphia. 

The  demami  for  this  paper  was  fo  great  towarda 
the  cod  of  the  third  century,  that  when  the  tyrant 
Firmua  conquered  Egypt,  he  boafted  that  he  had 
feized  as  much  paper  and  fize  aa  would  fupport  his 
whole  army. 

St  Jerom  infonnt  ua,  that  it  wag  aa  much  in  ufe  in 
the  fifth  ccncnry  when  he  flourilhed.  The  duty  on  the 
huportatioo  of  this  commodity  bad  grown  ezeeffive 
towarda  the  end  of  this  or  the  beginning  of  the  fizth 
Century;  and  being  aboliihed  by  Theodoric  king  of 
Italy,  CafBodorua,  in  the  38th  letter  of  his  t ith  book, 
congratulates  the  whole  world  on  the  difeharge  of  an 
hnpoft  on  a merchaodife  fb  efTenttally  oecefTary  to  man- 
kind. 

The  fiitberi  Montfaucon  and  Mabillon  mention  fe* 
tend  fmgmeoti  written  on  this  paper  in  the  fixth  een* 
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tuij.  One  of  them  was  a charter  of  the  Emperor 
Juninian,  intitled,  f>itnarije  /ecurUaiU.  Father 

Montfaucon  faw  in  1698,  in  the  library  of  JiiHo  JulH- 
niani,  three  or  four  fragments  of  paper  of  Egypt  of 
the  fame  antiquity.  And  Mabillon  fpeaks  of  fome 
books  of  the  JewiA  nntiqnities  by  Jofephus  trandued 
into  Eatin,  which  feemed  to  have  been  written  in  the 
fame  century,  an  1 which  were  preferved  h»  the  library 
of  St  Amlarofe  of  Milan,  but  he  had  not  fren  the  nw- 
nuferipti.  I’he  fame  father  mentisns  to  have  feen  in 
the  library  of  St  Marlin  of  Tours  the  remains  of  an 
old  Greek  manufeript  of  the  paper  of  Egypt,  and 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  of  the  feveuth  century. 

He  alfo  btlitves,  that  the  copy  of  St  Mark’s  gofpcl  pre- 
ferved  in  the  regiftenoffi-.e  of  Venice  is  written  on  the 
fame  paper,  that  it  is  the  moft  ancient  of  any  of  the 
evangelical  msnufcripts,  ond  may  be  fuppofed  to  be 
written  at  the  latclt  in  the  fourth  century. 

According  to  the  fame  antiquarian,  the  paper  of 
Egypt  was  ufwl  in  France,  and  Italy,  and  other  Eu- 
ropean countries,  both  for  hooks  of  learning  and  pub- 
lic records;  and  there  ftill  remaics,  adds  he,  a great 
number  of  thefr  in  the  archives  of  the  church  at  St 
Dennis,  at  Corbie,  in  the  abbey  dc  Graffe,  and  ia 
other  convents. 

It  is  probable,  (hat  the  invention  of  paper  made  of 
cotton,  of  which  wc  arc  afterwards  to  treat,  infenfibly 
deftroyed  the  reputation  and  manufa^lure  of  the  paper 
of  Egypt;  hut  it  is  ftill  a queftion  at  what  particular 
peri<^  the  fabrication  of  the  latter  totally  ceafed.  Eu« 
ftachius,  the  learned  commentator  on  Homer,  alTurei  ut, 
that  in  his  time  in  1 1 yo  it  was  no  longer  in  ofc  ; but 
father  Mab'llon  matiuains,  that  many  of  the  popilh 
buUs  were  written  on  the  papyrus  in  the  uih  cen- 
tury. 

The  Count  Maffci,  in  hts  Jfl^r  Hiplomat.  lib.  ii. 
Bih/ioth,  liaL  tom.  ii.  p.  251.  is  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  the  paper  of  Egypt  was  not  in  ufe  in  the  fifth 
century.  He  confidcrs  all  records  written  on  thia 
paper  dated  pofterior  to  this  period  as  not  authentic  ; 
and  the  popilh  bulls  mentioned  by  father  Mabillon  ap- 
pear to  this  learned  perfen,  as  well  as  the  copy  of  Sc 
Mark’s  gofpcl,  to  be  written  on  paper  manufa^urol 
from  cotton.  To  reconcile  in  fome  mcafure  ihefe  con- 
tiadt6lory  accounts,  it  may  be  obftrved,  that  on  fome 
particular  occafion,  and  by  fome  particular  perfons^ 
the  paper  of  Egypt  might  have  l^en  employed  for 
fevertl  hundred  years  after  it  ceafed  to  be  of  general 
ufe.  Whoever  wiftics  for  a fuller  account  of  the  paper 
of  Egypt,  may  confnlt  among  the  ancients  Pliny, 
lib.  ziti.  andTheophraftus,  Hb.  iv.  chap.  ix.  and  among 
the  moderns,  GutUaudlnus,  Scaliger,  Saumatfe,  Kerch- 
mayer,  NigrlfoU  ; Father  Hardouin  in  his  edition  of 
Pliny ; Father  Mabillon  in  hii  work  Dt  re 
mai  i Montfaucon  In  bis  Paleography,  and  in  his  Col- 
ledions;  the  Uluftrioas  Maffei  in  his  ^or.  Diplomau 
the  Count  de  Caylus  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  lofcriptioDS  ; and  Mr  Bruce  in  hii  Traveb  to  dif- 
cover  the  Source  of  the  Nile. 

It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  the  invention  of  the***P'*‘ 
paper,  tharta  tembyeinat  fuppi  anted  the  Egyp. 

tian  papCT  in  Greece.  This  paper  is  incomparably'***^”* 
more  lading,  and  better  calculated  for  all  the  purpofea 
of  writing.  It  Is  not  precifely  known  at  what  period 
thil  ait»  which  fuppofea  a great  variety  of  previous 

expe- 
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wpfnment*,  wit  firft  reduced  to  prt^lice.  The  ap>. 
p])catton  oi  coltun  co  the  purpofei  of  paper-makin.^^ 
requires  as  much  Uhour  and  ingenuity  ai  the  ufc  of 
linen  rags  s and  for  this  reafon,  if  we  could  (determine  . 
the  precife  time  wlien  paper  was  made  from  cotton, 
wc  Humid  alfo  fix  the  infention  of  the  art  of  paper- 
makiog  as  it  is  prcfeotly  pradifed  in  Europe.  Father 
Montfaucoa  piovcs,  by  inconteftahle  authorities,  that 
paper  from  cotton  was  in  ufe  in  iioo.  This  paper 
in  the  Greek  language  is  called  or 

; for  although  is  the  Greek  word  for 

filk,  yet  in  thofe  times  it  was  applied,  as  well  as 
to  cotton  ; and  hence  the  Italians  to  this  day 
cUl  cotton  lamhiudo. 

The  mort  ancient  manufeript  of  this  paper  which 
Father  Monifaucon  faw  with  the  dale,  was  that  in  the 
IVcnch  king’s  liWsry,  written  A.  D.  1050;  but  as 
the  manuferipts  without  date  are  infinitely  more  nu- 
mcrour.  than  thofe  which  nre  dated,  and  as  fome  con- 
je^lurc  can  Ik  formed  concerning  them  from  the 
manner  of  writing,  this  father  believes  fame  of  thefc 
to  have  been  written  in  the  tenth  century. 

7*he  rcfearchcs  of  the  fame  learned  antiquarian 
amount  almoti  to  a proof  that  this  paper  was  difco« 
vered  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  or  begin- 
ning of  the  tenth  ; for  before  ihc  twelfth  century  it 
was  commonly  ufed  in  the  eaRem  empire,  and  even  in 
Sicily.  R'jgcr  king  of  Sicily  fays,  in  a diploma  writ* 
ttn  in  114^  that  he  bad  renewed  on  parchment  a 
charter  which  bad  been  written  on  paper  of  cotton, 
in  the  year  1 loc,  and  soother  which  was  dated  in  the 
year  1112.  About  the  fame  time  the  emprefs  Irene, 
ill  the  (latutes  for  fome  religious  houfes  at  Cooilan- 
tinople,  fays  that  ihc  had  left  threexopies  of  the  fame 
natuies,  two  in  parchment  and  one  in  paper  from  cot- 
ton. From  that  period  this  paper  was  RHl  more  in 
vfc  through  all  the  eaflero  empire ; and  innumerable 
Greek  manuferipts  arc  found  written  on  it  in  ail  the 
great  lihrariei. 

This  difeOTcry  happened  at  a time  when  there  feems 
to  have  bees  a great  fcarcity  of  parchment;  for  it 
was  aloul  this  period  that  the  Greeks  erafed  wri- 
tings of  I’olybius,  Dic«dorus  of  Sicily,  and  many  va- 
luable ancient  authors,  fur  the  fake  of  the  parchment. 

It  was  the  invrntion  of  this  paper^ot  cotton  which 
deftroyed  the  manufacture  of  the  paper  of  Egypt ; 
fur,  if  wc  may  believe  EuHathiui,  who  wrote  towards 
the  cod  of  the  twelftli  century,  the  latter  paper  bad 
gone  intodifufe  but  a little  before  his  time.  Wc  miy 
cafily  believe,  however,  that  this  new  invention,  al- 
though of  grrrit  advantage  to  mankind,  was  introduced 
by  degrees. 

The  manufs^iure  of  this  kind  of  paper  hai  flouri/hed 
in  the  l.evant  inr  m^ny  ages,  and  is  carried  on  with 
grc.it  fuccefs  even  to  this  dsy-  It  is  not  necelTary  to 
fay  any  thing  farther,  than  that  the  paper  produced 
fmm  cotton  is  extremely  while,  very  Hrong,  and  of  a 
^ line  grain. 

f ipet  frm  This  paper  of  the  sneieots  was  made  from  the  white 
ptUiclc  or  inner  coat  fouuil  in  many  trees  between  the 
tK-Uft  wood.  The  trees  commonly  in  ufc 

kW.  the  maple,  the  plane  tree,  the  elm,  the  beech, 

the  mulberry,  and  mull  frequently  the  linJin  trcc.  The 
aiKicnti  wrote  on  tliis  inner  coat  after  they  tud  fepa- 
raied  it  from  llie  bark,  beat,  and  dried  it. 
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The  fithers  Mabillen  and  Montfiiueoti  fpetk  fre* 
queotiy  of  manuferipts  and  diplomas  written  on  paper 
made  from  bark ; and  poiltively  diAinguiih  it  from 
the  Egyptian  paper,  becaufe  it  was  thicker,  and  com- 
pofed  of  parts  lefs  adhering  together. 

There  are  many  palm  trees  in  India  and  America 
to  which  boianifls  nave  given  the  name  pafyra&cut, 
becaufc  the  natives  have  written  with  bodkins  either 
on  lire  leaves  or  the  bark.  Such  is  the  American 
palm,  called  tal  by  the  Indians  ; and  of  the  fafne  kiud 
is  the  guajaraba  of  New  Spain.  Every  palm,  the  bark 
of  which  is  fmooth,  and  the  leaves  Urge  and  thick, 
may  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe.  4 

The  art  of  making  paper  from  vefctaMcs  reduced  Chinee 
to  fluff  was  known  in  China  long  before  it  was  pric-l*P*^* 
tifed  in  Europe  ; and  the  Chinefc  have  carried  it  to 
a degree  of  perfcclion  hitherto  unknown  to  the  Euro- 
pean artifli.  The  fine  paper  in  China  is  fofter  and 
fmr.other  than  that  of  Europe  ; aad  thefe  qualities  an: 
admirably  adapted  to  the  pencil,  which  the  Chinefc 
ufe  in  writing.  Several  kinds  of  their  paper  difeover 
the  greateft  art  and  ingcnuicy,  and  might  be  applied 
with  much  advantage  to  many  purpofes.  They  arc 
capa'de  of  receiving,  for  example,  the  impirfliua  of 
types;  and  both  maps  and  prints  have  been  executed 
with  fuccefs  00  the  Chinefe  paper. 

The  different  torts  of  paper  vary  in  China  according 
to  the  materials  of  which  they  arc  compofed,  and  to 
the  different  manner  of  manufacluriog  thofe  materials. 

Every  province  has  its  peculiar  paper.  That  of 
cbwen  is  made  of  lluen  rags  as  in  Europe ; that  of 
Fo*kion,  of  young  Ijambrxi;  that  of  the  iiorthenj  pro- 
vinces, of  the  interior  bark  of  the  mulberry  ; that  of 
the  province  of  Kkng  nan,  of  the  fkin  which  is  found 
in  the  wtbs  of  the  iilk>wonn  ; finaliy,  in  the  province 
of  Hu  quang,  the  tree  chu  or  ko-chu  furuilhes  the 
DiateriaU  with  which  they  make  paper. 

'I'hc  method  of  fabricating  paper  with  the  birk  of 
different  trees  Is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  which  is 
followed  in  the  bamboo.  To  give  an  idea,  therefore, 
of  the  nanner  of  manufafluriog  the  interior  barks  of 
the  mulberry,  the  elm,  and  the  cotton-tree,  it  will  be 
fuffickm  to  coniine  our  olifervatioos  to  the  baml>oo. 

The  bamboo  is  a kind  of  cane  or  hollow  rwd,  divided 
by  knots;  but  larger,  more  claflic,  and  durable  tiiim 
any  other  reed. 

'1‘hc  w’holc  fubflance  of  the  bamboo,  compofed  of 
fllamenii,  and  a gre.'U  abundance  of  fl^roua  miicri.'ls, 
is  employed  In  this  ojKiation.  The  flioots  of  one  or 
two  years,  nearly  the  tKuknv^  of  a man’s  leg,  arc 
preferred.  They  ftrip  the  leaves  fiotn  the  ilem,  cut  ‘ 
them  into  pieces  of  four  or  five  feet  long,  mske  them 
into  parcels,  and  put  them  into  waur  to  macerate. 

As  foon  as  they  arc  foftened,  which  generally  happens 
in  five  days;  they  walh  them  in  pure  water;  put  them 
into  a dry  ditch  ; cover  them  with  lime  for  fome  days, 
which  they  water  for  the  purpofe  of  flacking : iJicy 
walh  tliem  carefully  a fecoa  l time ; cut  every  one  of 
the  pieces  into  filaments,  wliich  they  expofe  lu  the 
rays  of  the  fun  to  dry  anl  to  Idcach  them.  After 
tltis  they  are  boiLd  in  large  kettles;  and  then  reducsd 
to  fluff  iu  moiurs  of  wo^,  by  means  of  a hammer 
with  a lung  handle,  which  Uk  workman  moves  with 
his  foot. 

The  fluff  being  tlius  pyepared,  they  take  fume  (hoots 

of 
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of  • ptftBt  nased  whicht  fteeped  in  vatcr  four  to  a powder,  paiTed  throutth  a tiolled  a fecond 


or  five  daji,  ti  reduced  to  an  un^luoui  or  glmiooua 
fuhAancej  and  when  they  proceed  to  make  the  paper, 
thii  ia  mixed  with  theffufT  in  ccruin  exa^  quantiref, 
for  on  thta  mixture  dcpeutli  Ute  gcodceU  of  the 

\^'h«n  the  extraA  frr»m  the  kotene  ik  mixed  with 
flitfT  of  the  haml  oo,  the  whole  mixture  is  beat  ttye- 
ther  in  mortari  till  it  kecome*  a thick  and  vifeous 
liquor,  'i  hit  i«  poured  into  large  tuba  or  rclcrvoira, 
(dcxadly  framed  aa  that  nu  pail  of  the  liquor  can 
efcape. 

'i  he  workmen  after  ihia  plunge  their  for/nt  into  the 
liquor ; take  out  what  ia  fufBcicnt  for  a fhect  of  paper; 
which  ima.ediately,  from  the  giutinuua  fubHani'e,  bv- 
comea  firm  and  fhinmg;  and  ia  detached  from  the  form 
by  turning  down  the  fheet  on  the  heap  of  paper  al 
ready  made,  without  the  interpofition  of  piccca  of 
woollen  cloth,  as  in  Europe. 

In  order  to  dry  this  p<ipcr,  tliey  hare  a linUovr  wall, 
the  two  frwits  of  which  arc  fmooth  and  extremely 
white.  Ac  the  extremity  of  thia  wall  is  placed  a Hove, 
the  pipes  of  which  arc  carried  in  a circuler  manner 
through  the  wliole  empty  fp^ce.  The  fheeti  of  paper 
ere  laid  on  the  furface,  to  which  they  adhere  till  they 
come  over  them  with  a foft  bruih  ; and  after  they  are 
dry,  it  is  cuSy  to  dtAinguilh  the  fide  which  l•cc^ved 
imprefiions  from  the  bruih  from  that  which  adhered  to 
the  wall.  By  mcana  of  this  tiove  the  Chinefc  dry 
their  paper  as  fail  as  they  can  make  it ; but  it  is  only 
in  cold  icafons,  or  in  certain  provinces,  that  they  find 
this  expedient  neceHary, 

'The  Chinefe  paper  muH  be  dipped  in  a folutian  of 
alum  before  it  can  take  either  ink  or  colours.  They 
call  this  operation  fnnfr%  from  the  Chinefe  word  fan^ 
which  figniiies  nlum.  The  fallowing  ia  the  manner  of 
preparing  this  folution : tS«x  ounces  of  iiingbfa  cut 
very  fmall  is  put  into  boiling  water,  and  conHantly 
llirrcd,  that  it  may  difToKc  equally.  When  the  ilin* 
glafa  is  wholly  difl'olvrd  in  the  water,  they  throw  in 
twelve  ounces  of  ralcincd  alum,  which  ia  alfo  ftirred 
till  it  ia  completely  difToIvcd  and  mixed  with  the  ifin< 
glafs.  This  compofiticn  is  afterwards  poure  1 into  a 
Lrge  and  deep  bafun,  at  the  mouth  of  which  iaa  little 
round  piece  of  wot>d  ; the  extremity  of  cecry  (heel  of 
paper  ie  fixed  in  another  piece  of  wood,  with  a flit 
made  to  rei-eivc  it ; by  means  of  this  equipage  they 
plun^«e  the  fheet  of  paper  into  the  compofittun  of  alum 
and  ifinglafs  ; and  when  it  ia  fully  pcnetiated,  they 
draw  it  out,  making  it  glide  over  the  little  round 
piece  of  wood,  'i’he  long  piece  ot  wood  which  holds 
the  fliert  by  vine  end,  and  keejis  it  from  tearing,  ia 
afterwards  fufpended  with  it  on  a wall  till  it  is  iuffi- 
ciently  dry.  , 

1 he  Chinefe  give  the  paper  intended  fot  different 
purpofes  dilferet;t  prepatatioos.  We  (hall  confine  our 
o'  fervations  to  the  lilvrr  colour  which  they  give  to 
fomc  p'|HT.  They  t.ike  two  feruydea  of  pafle  made 
of  cows  iiide,  one  foru|de  of  nlun,  and  a pint  of  water: 
the  whole  is  boiled  on  a flow  fire  lid  the  water  be 
«va{)Oratcd.  The.  (heeti  of  paper  are  then  fltctchcd 
on  a fmooth  table,  and  covered  over  with  two  or  three 
layers  of  thhi  parte.  I'bey  take  afterwards  a certain 
<{t)antiiy  of  talc,  wafhedand  ttuiled  in  water,  with  the 
proportion  of  one-thirrl  of  alum : this  is  diied,  reduced 
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tune  in  water,  dned  in  the  fun,  and  agr.is  paffed 
through  the  iicve.  Thia  powder  ii  fpirad  equaily 
over  ij»c  fhecti  of  paper,  prepared  as  we  incntipred 
above;  and  then  they  are  dried  flovily  in  ihe  fhasr. 

The  flucts  of  paper,  ceverrd  in  this  manner  witji 
talc,  are  Uid  upon  a table,  and  rulbed  with  a litrJ^ 
cotton  ; which  axes  a critain  quantity  of  the  talc 
the  p'.pcr,  and  carries  cfF  the  ovcrpluf'  tu  tc  ufed  op 
another  occaflon.  By  sreans  of  tin's  compofltion  iltf 
Cb  nefc  dniw  all  Ranncr  of  figures  on  cheir  pa^er. 

I'oTmttly  the  Chiuet'e  wrote  with  a bodkin  of  irop 
on  uhiets  of  hiiml>co  ; afterwards  on  fatio  with  a 
pencil ; and  during  the  dyn^fly  of  their  tyrants,  about 
iCo  years  before  ChrtU,  li;ty  discovered  the  ait  ifi 
making  paper. 

The  p.iper  made  from  the  bamboo  is  fufScicntl* 
white,  f.4t,  clufcly  united,  without  the  JcuU:  inequa* 

I t)  on  the  fiirrace  to  interrupt  the  motion  ot 
pencil,  or  to  cccafion  the  rifmg  of  the  m.i{crials  whicli 
compofe  it.  Meanwhile  every  kiad  of  p-iper  made 
fiom  the  bamboo  or  lie  baik  of  trees,  is  rcailicr  to 
crack  than  that  made  in  Europe;  !ifidc«,  it  is  more 
fufccpii  Ic  of  moidure,  end  fuocct  dc  roved  with 
dull  and  W011TU..  To  obviate  this  laH  incoiivcnicricy, 
they  are  uUigtd  frequtr-ily  to  l>«at  ihrir  books  m 
China,  and  to  expofe  them  to  the  fun.  It  may  be 
obftivtd,  however,  that  the  Chinefe  paper,  employed 
for  various  pmpofes  in  Europe,  has  been  prtfcrvej  for 
a long  lime  wahuut  receiving  d;;magc  either  from 
QKiillurc  or  infects.  ^ 

According  to  Kempfer,  the  bark  of  the  mcrut  Jarxmfe 
fj/era  fativa^  or  true  paper-tree,  is  chiefly  employed 
for  making  paper  iu  J.ipan.  Every  year  after  the  fall 
of  the  leaves,  which  happens  in  the  tenth  month, 
corresponding  to  our  DeceiuWr,  the  Japaricfe  cue  the 
youn.'  n oou  of  tbU  tree  into  pieces  of  about  thiee 
feet,  colU^  them  into  piruis.  whirh  they  boil  in 
water  into  which  they  have  call  a certain  qiwtntity  of 
afliei.  if  the  w<»od  is  dry,  they  lake  care  to  ftcep  it 
23  hours  in  water  before  it  is  boiled.  The  ’'arccii 
arc  kept  in  a clofe  copper  till  the  bark  at  the  extre- 
mity  of  the  (hoots  ia  feparated  from  the  Hem  ahoqt 
half  an  inch;  they  are  then  cooled;  an  I the  hark 
alone  is  fit  for  making  paper.  '1  hey  begin  by  a pre- 
paration which  confiiis  of  cleaning  the  bark,  and  fc- 
parating  the  goo^l  from  the  bad.  For  this  purpofe 
tliey  ftcep  it  iu  water  three  or  four  hours ; and  as  (ooii 
as  it  is  (oitened  they  ferape  off  with  a knife  wli.^tever 
is  blackilh  or  green,  and  at  tlie  fame  time  ftpinic 
the  Hrong  bark  of  a year’s  growth  from  the  (Under 
which  cover*  the  young  (hoots.  The  firfl  of  ihefe 
f ives  the  whitcll  and  bell  p p.r.  If  there  is  any  of 
the  b..rk  of  more  than  a year's  growth,  it  is  laid  afile 
(or  the  coarfert. 

After  the  l>ark  has  been  culled  and  cleaned  in  this 
manner,  it  is  hoikd  iu  a dear  Icy  till  the  matter  is  oi 
that  confirtcncY,  lliat,  being  touched  gently  with  the 
fiuxsr,  it  draws  o(f  in  the  form  of  hairs,  or  1 ke  a 
coilcciioti  of  fibres.  During  the  lime  of  boiliu,'  it  is 
contl^mtly  Hirred  tviih  a flrung  reed,  and  the  Wafle 
fcy  evaporation  fupplied  from  time  to  linW  with  addi- 
tional quantities  01  the  dear  Icy.  ’['o  nuke  t!.is  Icy, 
they  put  two  piece#  of  wco.1  acrof<  the  mouih  of  a 
tub,  cover  ihcm  with  flraw,  on  wfikb  tliey  lay  a Ud 
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of  afhcs  a little  moiflenerl ; and  pouring  boiling  water 
on  the  alhcB,  the  r4lts  containrtl  in  them  are  carried 

* down  to  the  tub.  Thi«  h what  ii  called  z.  clear  ley. 

After  the  bi«rk  it  in  the  condition  we  have  juft 
now  ftt.ted«  it  it  wnihed  with  great  care;  for  on  this 
washing  depet:di  in  a ^rcat  meafure  the  goodneft  of 
the  p per.  It  it  put  into  a kind  of  fieve  throngb 
winch  the  water  can  ftow  freely  | and  great  care  it 
taken  to  turn  it  with  the  hand  till  it  it  fulHciently  dU 
luted)  anii  reduced  to  foft  and  tender  librei.  For  the 
fined  paper  a fe  opd  watTiing  ii  requinic,  and  a piece 
of  doth  it  uftd  inltei>d  of  a fieve. 

When  the  bark  it  wahed)  it  it  laid  on  a ftrong  and 
frrooth  ttblr,  and  beat  with  a kind  of  baton  of  hard 
' wood  till  it  it  reduced  to  a proper  confiftcncy.  It  bc> 
cemet  indeed  fo  foft,  that  it  rcfcmblct  paper  fteeped 
in  water- 

The  bark  prepared  in  ihit  manner  it  put  into  a 
narrow  tub,  with  a gliitinout  extratl  from  rice  and 
the  root  oreni,  which  is  very  vilVoua.  Thefc  three 
ftibftances,  mixed  together,  are  ftirred  with  the  reed 
till  they  form  a liquor  of  an  equal  and  tinifom)  con- 
ftliency.  This  vompontion  it  poured  intoiuht  fimilar 
, to  thofc  ufed  fnr  filling  the  furmt  in  our  paper  millt. 

At  fooD  at  the  theett  arc  made  and  detached  from 
' the  form,  they  are  laid  in  a heap  on  a table  covered 

• with  a dou!  ie  mat.  A fmall  chip  of  cane  i«  placed 
hetwixt  eyrry  (hett.  Thi*  piece  of  cane  jutting  out, 

, ferves  to  diltin<u>ih  the  fhccts,  and  afterwards  to  raife 

them.  Kvery  one  of  the  heaps  is  covered  with  a plate 
or  thin  board  of  the  «xaA  fizc  of  the  paper.  In  pro- 
portion at  the  paper  dries,  or  it  able  to  bear  it  with- 
out danger  of  being  comprefled  into  one  maft,  they 
Uy  on  additional  weights.  I'hit  preffure,  intended 
to  carry  off  any  unnecelTary  moifiure,  it  continued  for 
54  hours,  when  the  Ihects  are  fufjiended,  by  meant  of 
the  little  piece  of  reed,  to  lon>;  plants,  in  the  open  air, 
till  they  are  completely  dried. 

The  extract  from  rice  it  made  in  an  unvamiOted 
earthen  pot.  The  pot  ie  agitated  at  firft  geutly,  then 
more  brificly : new  water  it  poured  in,  and  then  it  it 
( filtered  through  a linen-cloth.  The  finifhiag  of  the 

proceft  it  detci  mined  by  the  vifeofity  of  the  fub- 
fiance. 

The  infufion  of  the  root  oreni  it  made  in  the  follow, 
ing  manner:  The  root,  peeled  and  cut  into  fmall 
pieces,  is  infufed  into  water  for  one  night,  during 
which  time  it  communicatet  a vifeofity  fufficient  for 
the  purpofc  to  which  it  it  applied. 

The  japanefe  paper  it  of  fo  prudigiout  a ftrength, 
that  the  materiahi  of  which  it  it  compofed  might  be 
manufudured  into  ropes.  There  it  fold  at  &rige, 
the  capiul  city  uf  the  province  of  Japan  of  that  name, 
s kind  of  it  fit  for  bed  hangings  and  wearing  appnrcl; 
aefcmbling  fo  much  Huffs  of  wool  and  filk,  that  It  it 
often  taken  for  them.  The  following  it  Kcfflpfcr*t 
catalogue  of  trees  ufed  in  Japan  for  the  manufa^ory 
of  paper  1.  The  troc  paper-tree,  called  in  the  Ja- 
panefe  language  Kempfer  cbarm^criacs  thus: 

Papsms  fniSu  m^ri  icjfff  five  monu  /a/iva foTiu  tirtUa 
tmriue  coriUe  petpifera  2.  'The  falfc  jiaper-trer,  called 
by  the  Japanefe  katfi  haJfirt ; by  Kempfer,  popyrut 
pratvmhent  laSefitnt  folio  kngo  lanceata  corlite  ebartatea, 

3.  'I'be  plant  which  the  Japanefe  call  oreni  it  named 
by  Kubpftr  aiva  radiit  vfco/ajigre  tphmtro  ma^no 
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nieo.  4.  The  fowrth  tree  afed  for  paper  it  the  futo- 
kaelfura^  named  by  Kempfer  frvie*  vfcojui  procumbent 
foAo  tclepbii  vuig-trh  temuio  fruQu  racemofe. 

The  deferiptioD  ol  tbefe  treet,  given  more  particu- 
larly by  Kempfer  than  tlvc  Hmitt  of  thit  work  will 
pc  mit,  may  he  of  great  fervke  to  lead  botafiidt  to 
difcoTcr  the  European  planet  and  (hrubi  adapted,  like 
the  J.ipaaefe,  for  the  ftbrication  of  paper. 

Before  finifhing  our  rcfic^ioni  on  thit  part  of  the 
fubjed,  it  will  he  proper  to  give  ■ juff  idea  of  the  at- 
tempti  which  have  been  made  (o  increase  the  original 
materials  of  paper  in  Europe. 

A (light  attention  to  the  proceft  in  China  in  redu- 
cing the  bamboo  to  a pafie,  by  a careful  and  ingeni- 
out  analyfit,  and  to  the  long  and  proper  method  of  the 
Japanefe  of  feparating  the  principal  fibres  of  the  hark 
of  the  mulherry,  will  (how  the  abfurdity  not  only  of 
taking  plants  without  any  kind  of  choice,  but  of 
giving  them  no  preparation  except  that  of  pounding 
them  with  maliets. 

With  a proper  felcftion,  and  goo«I  pnnciplet,  it  ap- 
pears not  imprubable  that  many  of  the  European  plants 
might  be  ufed  with  great  advantage  in  couUru^ing 
fcveral  kinds  of  paper. 

It  it  evident  that  the  materials  ufed  by  the  Chinefe 
require  left  lakoiir  anj  preparation  than  the  Huff  of 
linen  -igt.  The  (heett  of  the  Chinefe  paperare  eafily 
detached  from  the  form-;  they  are  laid  in  henpt  with- 
out the  intcrporitioT)  of  piece*  of  woollen  eloth  ; tha 
fuperfluout  water  it  immediately  difcharged  ; and  they 
require  not,  at  in  Europe,  the  vigorous  aflion  of 
pnflet  to  unite  the  parts  more  clofely  together.  ^ 

The  a(bcflo«  it  a fibrous  fubffance  of  little  ff rength, 
the  threads  of  which  are  eafily  broken.  Tbit  fub  f> un 
ffaoce  hat  the  peculiar  quality  of  fupporting  thea6ion^^ 
of  fire  without  lecclving  any  damage;  wtwnoe  pieces 
of  cloth  and  garters  made  of  it  are  inconibuftible. 

From  the  knowledge  of  thit  property  paper  hat  Iveen 
made  of  the  afbeftot.  Dr  Drukmtnn,  profcITor  at 
Brunfwic,  puhlilhed  the  natural  hidory  oi  this  fu(Bl ; 
and  four  copies  ot  his  l>ook,  tn  the  library  of  Wolfen- 
bottle,  arc  on  thit  peper. 

The  manner  of  fabricating  this  paper  U defenbed  by 
M.  Lloyd  in  the  PhUofoptiical  rranfaclioni,  166. 

A certain  quantity  of  the  a(beffoi  it  poundsd  in  a mor- 
tar o(  ftone  till  it  be  reduced  to  a fubftance  like  cot- 
ton. All  the  parts  of  earth  or  ftooe  remaining  in  the 
afbeftot  are  then  taken  offhy  meant  of  i fine  fieve,  and 
ii  it  formed  into  (heett  of  paper  by  an  ordinary  paper- 
mill  Mixing  it  with  water  reduces  it  to  fluff ; only, 
at  it  it  heavier  than  that  from  linen  rags  it  requires 
to  be  coatiauiilly  (lirrcd  when  they  are  taking  it  up 
with  the  frames.  *l'he  only  exceDence  of  this  paper 
it,  that  the  writing  difippcara  when  it  it  caft  into  the 
fire.  It  muft  be  obferved,  at  the  fame  lime,  that  at  it 
it  of  a flender  confiftency,  and  eafily  tor«,  it  it  more 
an  obJcA  of  curiofity  than  ufe. 

'I'hia  paper  it  manufacfurcd  through  all  Europe  ofp^pjg,^ 
linen  rags  collcdlcd  in  the  cities  and  in  the  country.  £r«oi  raft. 
This  kind  of  paper  was  utterly  unknown  to  the  an- 
cienti.  The  Itbr't  Cadei  mentioned  by  Livy,  I.  lib.  iv. 

Pliny,  XIII.  c.  xi.  and  by  other  Romtn  writen,  are 
demonftrtted  by  Guilandin,  in  hit  commentary  on 
Pliny,  &c.  to  have  been  written  on  pieces  of  lines 
cloth)  or  cvitaiii  prepvcd  is  the  masfier  of  painters. 
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But  It  !•  not  fufficunt  to  be  certain  that  paper  from 
hnrn  » a modern  invention  ; it  it  necelTriry  to  know 
by  what  nation,  and  at  what  period,  it  wna  difrevercd. 
Polydore  V’ir^D,  Dt  /rn'micribwi  Rerttm^  C.  II.  c.  viii. 
confefTes  his  ij^norance  of  thefe  faf^s.  Scaliger,  with* 
out  any  kind  of  proof,  givei  the  glory  to  the  Ger- 
m?nt;  rnd  Count  Maffci  to  the  Italians.  Other  wri- 
ters afcfi^e  this  honour  to  fome  Greek  refugees  at 
Bifil,  to  whom  the  minncr  of  making  paper  from 
cotton  in  their  0'*n  country  had  furrgefted  the  idea. 
Du  Halde  is  perfuaded  that  Europe  derived  this  in* 
ventlon  from  the  Chinefc,  who,  io  fcveral  provinces, 
make  paper  of  rags  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  that  we 
do.  But  this  invention  wan  pradifed  by  the  Euro- 
pean* before  they  had  any  communicaiion  with  China, 
and  before  the  taking  of  Conftantinople,  at  which 
time  the  tircek  refugees  were  fuppoft-d  to  have  retired 
to  Balil.  The  precife  time  of  this  difeovery  in  Europe 
is  not  cxB^ly  known.  Father  Mahillon  believes  that 
it  was  in  the  tweitth  century  ; and  cite*  a paffage  of 
Pierre  de  Clugny,  !>om  A.  D.  iloo,  to  prove  it. 
I’he  hook*  which  we  real  every  day,  fays  that  Abbe 
in  hi*  treatife  ag.un{l  the  Jew*,  arc  written  on  fheeps 
find  calfs  ikin ; or  on  oriental  plants ; or,  haally,  et 
rafmrit  piinnorum  If  thefe  lall  words  fignify 

paptr,  1‘uoh  as  we  ufe,  there  were  books  of  it  io  the 
tuclfth  century.  But  this  citation  is  the  more  to  be 
fufpeded,  a*  Montfiucon  Kimfeif,  after  the  minuteft 
fearch  in  France  and  Italy,  could  find  noboirk  on  this 
pa{>er  antecedent  to  the  death  of  St  LK>uis,  A.  D. 
1270, 

Tlie  epocha  of  this  invention  was  not  dcterminetl 
til!  1762,  M Micrman  having  propofed  a reward  to 
the  perfon  who  could  procure  the  molt  ancient  manu- 
ferift  writttn  on  thi*  kind  of  pa*,'er.  The  coiledtion 
oi  all  the  memoirs  feiu  to  him  along  with  the  manu- 
fcripis  wa*  puhliihed  at  the  Hague  in  1767  ; and  it 
appeared  that  tliio  paper  had  been  ufed  in  Eorope  be- 
fore the  year  1 300. 

In  1 781  the  Abb6  Andrer  puMifheJ  a work  intiiled 
T)flP  Ort^’ine,  Proj^r^]i  e SttJtn  aitualt  tPOj^Kt  leUeraturai 
wherein  he  fpeak*  f the  difcovcry  of  many  kinds  of 
piper,  and  psrtlculaily  of  ihr.t  made  of  rags.  The 
Abbe  Andre?:  maintain^  that  paptr  made  from  filk 
. win  very  anciently  fabricated  in  China,  and  in  the 
eailem  parts  of  Afia;  that  the  arc  of  making  this 
paper  w::s  carried  from  China  to  Perfia  about  the  yc.nr 
6yt,  and  to  Micca  in  yc6.  The  Arabs  fubitituted 
cotton,  the  commodity  of  their  own  country,  in  pi.icc 
of  filk,  or  rather  hamboo.  This  paptr  uf  cotton  was 
c.trried  into  Africa  and  .Spain  by  the  Arabs.  The 
Spaniard*,  from  the  quantity  of  linen  to  be  found  in 
ti  e king  iom  of  Valcn.  ia,  feem  firfi  to  have  adopted 
the  idea  of  uting  linen  rags;  and  the  mott  ancient  a 
pap'r  of  this  kind  is  of  Valencia  and  Catalonia  From 
Spain  it  pafTed  into  France,  as  may  be  learned  from 
a letter  ot  Joinvilte  to  St  LnuU  about  the  year  n6o. 
it  it  difeovered  to  h.ive  been  in  Germany  in  l^tl, 
and  in  England  in  1320  and  (342.  In  confequence 
of  the  paper  made  from  cotton  in  the  Levant,  the 
p.-per  from  liotn  was  introduced  much  later  into  Italy. 

See  the  work  of  Ahbd  Andrea,  printed  at  Parma, 
1782,  in  bvo;  and  Micrraan’a CoUcctioir,  publiihedat 
tbc  Hague,  176 
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ArtofMj- 

Sect.  I.  jfrt  9/  AfaHing  Paper  in  Rurepf* 

To  give  1 concife  view  of  this  fuhje^I,  it  will  be  ’ ^ 

neceflary  to  proceed  with  all  the  important  parts  of 
the  operation  in  their  order.  l 

The  feledtion  of  the  rags,  ia  the  arranging  of  them  The  fe!^e- 
tnto  different  loU,  according  to  their  quality  and  (otioaof  >ags. 
the  demand  of  the  paper-mill.  In  general  this  feicc- 
tion  is  very  much  iiegleAcd  ; The  degrees  of  finenefs 
and  whitenefs,  dillioguifbed  witit  little  care,  are  thought 
to  be  the  only  ohjci^s  of  importance;  whereas  the 
hardnefs  and  foftnefs,  the  being  more  or  Icfs  worn,  arc 
much  more  effcntial  in  tins  rclecliun.  It  is  certain, 
that  a mixture  of  foft  and  hard  rsgs  o.cafions  much 
more  lofs  in  the  trituration  than  a dilfcrence  in  point 
of  finenefs  or  of  colour.  'Phis  exa^nefii  in  the  fclec- 
tion  is  Oill  more  nccetTsry  where  cylinders  are  ufed 
inftcad  of  mallets.  We  cannot  do  better  than  to  give 
tiie  method  pradtifed  in  Holland  as  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. 

They  begin  by  a general  fepiralion  of  the  rag*  into 
four  lots ; (uperfine,  fine,  middle,  and  coarfe.  Tbcie 
lots  are  given  to  fcledors,  who  fubdivtde  each  of  them 
into  five  cheiU.  They  have  bcfidea  a Ixnch,  on  which 
is  fixed  vertically  a hook,  and  a piece  of  fcytbe  which 
is  terminated  by  a crooked  point. 

'Hie  perfon,  for  example,  who  ha*  the  charge  of 
the  fine  lot,  put*  into  one  of  the  chclU  the  hard  raga» 
or  thofe  which  are  little  ufed,  into  another  the  foft, 
into  a third  the  dirty,  into  a fourth  thufe  which  are 
Aiti;hed  or  hemmed,  and,  finally,  into  the  fifth  the  fu* 
perfiue  raga  which  happen  to  l<  among  the  fine. 

After  this  procefs,  tlie  women  who  liavc  the  charge 
of  it  are  at  extreme  pains  to  pick  out  every  kind  of 
fewing,  and  efpeiiaily  the  knots  of  threa:!  and  the 
hems,  by  meanv  of  the  hook  or  fcytlie  which  tbejr 
hive  under  their  hands.  They  take  c-tc  alfo  by  th« 
fame  means  to  cut  and  reduce  the  rags  cxn<Hly  by  the 
warp  and  the  woof  into  fmall  pierts.  It  is  of  great 
advantage  to  cut  or  tear  the  pieces  of  rag*  by  a thread, 
whether  it  be  by  the  warp  or  woof;  becaufe  if  it  ;• 
done  obliqiK;ly,  many  of  the  cmlii  are  loA  in  the  opc* 
ration. 

When  they  have  fclc^ed  a certain  quantity  of  each 
of  thrfe  fubdivilions,  they  arc  pla  ed  on  an  iron  grate, 
which  covets  a large  chetl  wiicre  they  are  beat,  and 
otlicrwife  turned,  nil  the  filth  and  dufi  pafs  through 
the  bars  ot  ibc  grate  and  fall  into  the  cbeli. 

The  num'.>er  oi  loU  in  the  fclcC^tnn  of  rags  mtift  be 
proportioned  to  the  m.fs  from  which  the  fele£tioa  is 
made,  and  to  the  k n.ls  of  paper  pr«)duccd  by  the  mill. 

Some  mills  the  wntk  of  which  is  confidcrable,  make 
nine  lots  of  their  rags,  five  of  which  ivfpcd  the  fine* 
nefe,  and  the  icli  the  cleannefs  and  the  colour.  In 
ordinary  roiUs  there  are  onl)  four  lots,  and  in  fome 
two. 

We  have  already  o'  ferved,  that  the  ftkdlfon  which 
regard*  the  karunefi  of  the  materialh  is  the  moflefTcn- 
ttal  I bccaufc  it  is  ot  great  important,  c to  obtain  AufT 
compoied  of  etjual  p.irtfi,  and  without  any  lofs.  But 
it  is  neceflary  to  add,  that  the  finciicfs  and  beauty  of 
tlic  paper  depend  in  foroc  cafes  on  a fclecfion  not  ri- 
gorous. Thus,  tor  example,  it  is  of  great  fcrvice  f 
4 U x allow^ 
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Ajt  of  Ma  allovr  the  midjle  lo  retain  fome  part  of  the  fine,  and 
the  flue  fome  part  of  the  fuperfine  ; for  without  thi’a 
« ' the  loierior  kinds  of  paper  can  ne»er  be  of  great  »a* 

lue.  The  moft  common  fault  i*  to  mi*  the  nigi  of 
the  inferior  lots  with  the  fuperiori  which,  thpugh  it 
augments  the  quantity  of  piiper,  tsexiremelr  mjurioui 
to  the  quality.  It  does  t:.uch  iKtter  to  mix  part  of 
the  fu;-*rior  l«»fS  with  the  inferior.  It  is  the  want  of 
attention  to  (his  mixture  which  makrs  fome  pa|)cr. 
milli  excel  in  the  fupetior  forts  of  paper,  wlulc  the 
iufe  rh>r  kinds  are  of  a v ry  bad  quality. 

The  fcle^tion  of  rags  being  male  with  exaclnrfc, 
howercr,  an  1 the  lots  being  IcrountcJ  and  trituratcil 
feparatcly,  the  mixlire  may  l»e  m .<le  with  muoli  cre  >t- 
•r  jdvanijge  when  they  arc  hctbix’uceJ  to  lloiT:  al- 
ways taking  cate  that  it  be  in  the  lame  pro  'oriion  as 
if  it  were  in  the  Hate  of  rags,  and  only  in  the  manner 
whivh  we  ju(l  now  mentioned  ( for  the  inferior  forts 
gain  more  in  heauty  and  quality  by  this  mixture  than 
is  loll  in  (luff  i whe/eas  if  the  fine  tluff  receires  a cer- 
tain quantity  of  the  inferior,  the  papci  is  more  da- 
maged in  its  value  than  incrr..fed  in  quaucity.  In  this 
' mnnucr  the  imertft  rif  the  manufacturer,  at  in  all  cafes, 
is  iniifratcly  contkcdcd  with  the  goodnefs  of  his  com* 

9 modittes. 

The  wafH-  In  fomc  mills  the  place  for  fermentation  is  divided 
in^andfer- Jjjjo  parts,  one  of  which  ferres  for  wafhiug  away 
After  allowing  them  to  Step 
for  fome  time  in  a large  Hone  rst,  they  Hir  them,  and 
p nr  in  frefh  water  till  the  impurities  connected  with 
the  rags  run  ortr.  When  they  are  as  clean  as  they 
pofliblv  cm  be  mndc  ‘ y this  kind  of  wafliing,  they 
arc  hi  I in  a heap  to  pntrety*  In  this  conditit*n  they 
experience  a degree  ot  fermentation,  which  is  firft  dif- 
covcrcd  by  a moiJdinefs  of  the  difftrent  pieces  of 
cloth.  Afterwards  the  rr.afv  grow#  wunn  \ and  then 
it  is  of  great  coufcqumcc  to  attend  to  the  progref*  of 
this  heat,  in  order  to  moJemte  its  cfTcils:  I.jt  this 
purpofe,  the  middle  of  the  heap,  where  the  fcrmciiU- 
tion  is  firongdl,  is  turned  out,  and  vice  wr/a.  In 
milU  where  m illets  arc  ufrd,  che  putrefa^ion  is  car- 
ried to  a great  height,  which  is  frcq-iemly  attended 
with  tw'o  inconveniences.  The  fird  i«,  that  a pirt  of 
the  ra,|S  is  reduced  to  an  earrhy  fubfiance,  which  is 
found  tn  great  abundance  about  the  cutting-taMe,  as 
tlisH  alter  wards  have  occalion  to  fee,  but  befkdcs 
rl.is  waKc,  cxccHive  fermentation  makes  tftc  Huff  in* 
capable  of  fuftaining  the  action  of  the  mallets  till  it  it 
equally  pounded.  A paper  made  from  Iluff  i»x>  hard 
and  loo  little  fermented,  is  coarfc  and  ill  compared  ; 
that  made  from  lags  too  amch  fermented  is  com»>ored 
of  fi’  rc#  without  roftiicfs  and  without  Jtlenglh. 

The  fecond  inconvcniency  ii,  tliat  the  rags  turn 
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for  putrefadion  a h«ap  cquisalent  to  what  the  mill  An  rf  Mo 
can  triiursle  in  a month.  Wiien  tbit  is  equally 
fufEcieotly  moidened  by  means  of  movcabl.*  pipes,  *° 
they  cover  it  with  an  old  heap,  which  has  Uin  « 
month  in  a ftate  of  ferment.uion.  When  this  oil  heap 
is  rxhauHid  by  the  mill,  the  new*  one  becomes  a co- 
veting to  another,  an  1 fo  uu.  I'lom  this  detail  it  i# 
rafy  to  perceive,  th:it  tiicie  mutt  be  near  tbr<c  week# 
difference  of  putrcfaClion  in  llie  fame  htap,  and  alfo 
that  in  th  8 method  there  is  no  tdiovsance  tor  thole  fca- 
fonn  in  which  the  fermentation  advances  more  ta- 
pidly. 

Ill  general  the  putrrf-flion  goes  on  more  fl  >wly  in 
prupmtion  to  the  fincaefs  or  the  rags,  but  wheu, 
ou  4uy  occalion,  it  advances  more  rapidly  th  n t'lc 
demand  from  tlie  mill,  the  rag»  arc  turned  over  aui 
watered,  to  Itop  the  fermentation  and  pre^nt  the  :>ad 
cfTcfts. 

All  the  inconveniences  nttenjing  the  rxeefs  of  pu- 
tre'laeliou  arc  remedied  in  Hoilani  by  machines  which 
triturate  the  rags  without  having  recourfe  to  it;  and 
their  fiKCefs  in  this  manner  preparing  the  ttu^  has 
attracted  the  notice  of  titc  Ktcnch  artiils,  fome  of 
whom  have  adopted  with  advaaiagc  Uie  Dutch  ma- 
chinery. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  pofilble  to  carry  the  metliod  of  pu- 
trcfaiftiun  to  much  greater  perreCtion*;  and  feverat  ma- 
nufa^urers  have  made  aiiempu  fo  well  concerted,  as  to 
dcl'erve  the  attention  of  thofc  who  ftu-ly  the  fuhjcti. 

In  the  ncii:hbourhood  of  brudcls  fouic  p&per*manu- 
factiners,  who  liavc  conilniticd  thdr  miUs  alter  the 
Dutch  plan>  have  Hill  /outwi  it  necclTaiy  to  puire  v 
their  rags ; hut,  at  the  fiime  time,  they  have  an  excel- 
lent for  modetatiug  the  elfeds  of  this  putre- 

faction. In  the  gresu  galleries  conneded  with  tlic 
bnildiri’is  of  the  paper  m U.  they  have  conllrui^ed  a 
contiii-iation  of  chctls,  callable  each  of  them  of  con- 
taining a certain  quamity  of  rags;  for  example,  the 
quantity  which  tite  cylinder  can  tr  tnraie  in  one  ilay. 

The  number  of  cneits  is  cqdal  to  the  nuiulver  of  diys 
which  the  rags  in  any  fcafuu  require  puirefactiun 
and  the  number  aclually  employed  is  greater  or  leis  ac> 
cordtug  to  the  fcafon.  In  profecutiflg  this  plan,  they 
lay  a hc«p  of  rags  in  one  chcH,  as  olten  as  they  take 
one  from  another.  It  Ihuuld  alio  be  obferved,  that, 
tor  the  fske  of  the  fermentatioa,  the  rags  are  firtl 
moilUned  in  s large  hollow  Itone  beioie  they  arc  ar- 
ranged into  the  chells. 

The  peculiar  advantages  of  this  method  are,  the 
equal  fcimcntauun  of  the  rags,  without  any  part  of 
them  being  weakened  ; great  eafe  in  wafhiag  them  ; 
and  it  is  even  pretended,  (hat  a lefs  degree  of  fermen- 
tation renders  the  inipiWiiKs  *nd  the  diiadoured  pa.  ta 


grep.fk  by  too  murh  !crment3.tion,  and  of  confcquciu'c  #bolh  ot  hemp  and  Imcu  more  fwluL.le,  and  coofequendy 
it  is  verv  difficult  to  firpartte  and  ^t^lucc  them  by  ail  the  fluff  of  a purer  wliile. 


iliC  w.ifiiioKs  of  the  trituration. 

We  not  deferibe  the  form  of  the  place  for  fer- 
mentation, fH.'vaufe  in  diffcicnt  psper-wi.rk»  thefc  places 
are  of  dtffirent  confirucliou* : it  is  fufficient  to  fay, 
that  they  arc  all  pkicrd  in  low  firustions  and  made 
fciy  cl»fe.  The  fclected  ngs  arc  placed  in  them  in 
heaps,  and  watered  fr-’m  time  to  time  to  bring  on  the 
fermentation.  In  different  p.ipcr-raids  they  praftife 
different  methods  in  the  pi«refa.^lion  of  their  rag#. 

In  certain  provinces  in  France,  they  lay  in  the  place 


Whin  the  rags  are  reduced  to  a proper  liare  of  pu-Crnwg- 
Irefaftion,  they  are  carried  to  the  cutting  table,  which 
is  placed  on  fuUd  trefiels,  and  inciofed  on  three  fiJe# 
to  contain  the  rag&<‘ut  on  it.  Before  the  tabic  is  fix- 
ed vertically  a part  of  the  bU<lc  of  a feythe,  the  edge 
of  which  is  torued  from  tne  operator.  This  workn^an, 
irt  a fiiuatiOQ  rather  elevitej,  cakes  from  the  left  fide 
a InifidfiUof  (he  putrefied  rags,  aui  arranging  them  the 
long  way,  give#  them  a gcuilc  twill,  prvilcs  the  half- 
formed  rope  againtt  the  blade  of  the  Icyibe,  and,  in 

the 
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1 the  annner  of  fawing,  CQt«  It  Into  three  or  four  piecrti 
'which  he  thrown  to  the  right  fiJe  of  the  table.  In 
[ this  operation  the  rags  lofe  part  of  their  flltbt  aod 
efpcci^ly  af  ^he  earthy  particles  oceafioned  by  too 
much  putrefa^ion. 

When  the  rags  htre  been  fubmittrd  to  all  the  fore- 
going operations,  they  ore  in  a cuniition  to  be  re^U' 
ced  into  a fibrous  iluff,  of  which  the  paper  is  made. 
To  obtain  this  mills  art  eoniUuiitcd  on  difTcrent 
principles.  'I'hufe  which  have  been  uied  for  a long 
time  over  all  Luro^ie,  and  which  hy  a datement  in 
the  En'y^ipedn  published  at  Paris  in  17^9* 

arc  iliil  ufrl  in  1-hanec,  are  mills  with  mallets.  But 
the  mills  invcnte.l  by  the  Dutch,  and  ufeii  in  tiie 
neighbouring  provinces,  and,  excepting  one  inilancc, 

In  every  part  of  Gres*  Britain,  are  mills  with  cylin- 
ders or  rollers.  In  the  fuimcr  of  t.nfc,  the  mailcts 
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lily  are  placed  in  Jiffcient  lots ; hut  they  rm  he  redo-  Art  ef  vta- 
cei  to  duft'  at  the  fame  lime,  provided  the  foft  be  put.^**^?  t*=p«r 
fomewhat  Uur  into  the  engine.  ^ ^ «i  e-urope.^ 

The  engine  is  that  part  of  the  mill  which  performs  n 
the  whole  aftioo  of  reluemg  the  rags  to  pale,  or,  as  r*‘frri?rt©n 
it  may  t e termed,  of  trituraiic-n-  The  un  nher  of  the  ^ a^paper* 
engines  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  paper-work,  on 
the  fonre  of  water,  or  cn  the  confiruftion  of  the  ma- 
chinery. 

It  will  affcrd  a fufHc'ent  idea  nf  the  wn^-k,  to  pive 
In  dettil  a defoription  of  the  diff..*rctit  parts  of  the  en- 
gine. Sec  Pii'e  CCCUXXV'l.  Figure  i.rcprefcnts  the 
chapiter  whiih  covers  the  roller.  It  i-i  four  feet  three 
im  hesin  length,  and  tw^  feet  eight  inches  in  brcilth. 

The  fuperior  part  Is  pierced  with  two  openings  run- 
ning 4Tor»wife,  r,  3,  3,  4,  iuto  whi>:h  enter  the  chaiTcs 
or  wicker-frames  figures  ft.  and  7.;  the  fird,  miJe  of 


are  raifed  by  notches  fixed  at  convcotcnc  diftsnees  in  wire-cloth,  enters  into  the  oprn  og  3 and  4 ; the  fc- 
a large  circular  beam  ot  wood.  The  teeth  fixed  on  cond,  made  of  hair-cloth,  anvl  ifrengthened  with  feve- 
tbe  end  of  the  mallet  fall  into  a cornTponding  gap  r«l  emfs-' ars  of  wood,  enters  iulo  the  opening  i,  2, 
mdOe  the  whole  breadth  of  the  plate,  and  the  llruki.-s  fcr«es  to  retsin  the  fmall  pieces  of  rags  which  efitape 
arc  repeated  till  the  rags  are  reduced  to  a proper  con-  through  the  (iHl,  and  prevents  them  from  faliing  into 
fiftency.  On  fupplyiug  tlw  vat  with  water,  and  carry-  the  dalot  or  hole-fciippcr,  fig.  2.  Thts  h >le-fcuppcr 

ing  otf  all  the  impurities,  the  nptratiun  is  ne.'rly  fimi*  is  pla  ed  acrofd  the  val  td  the  engine,  ptrallel  to  the 

Ur  tn  that  in  the  mills  with  cylinder*.  axle  of  the  roller  ; tie  part  9 eoteis  into  the  niH  h c 

Such  ia  the  naluic  of  what  may  be  called  the  o4/  of  the  chapilrr;  and  the  extirmity  h enters  int.j  thf! 
mithoJ 0/  maitftj  It  was  proper  to  fpeak  of  this  opening  i of  the  tunnel  i/  (fig.  3.],  tiv  which  means 

old  fnethod,  becaufe  at  one  liute,  and  that  not  very  tne  water  dafhed  through  the  wickrr-fr.'imes  by  evt- 
didaot.  It  univeKallr  prev  i'eh  'I'hat  it  wa«  in'enor  ry  revolution  of  the  roller,  is  pn:cipiuted  into  the 
to  that  now  in  practice,  frems  scry  evident ; and  th.it  canal  /'i-f  and  lolVa  itfdf  Kclow  tlie  enjjne.  Tlie 
the  reeling  of  the  ra^v  wa*  peccharly  a‘  furd.  cannot  figures  4,  9,  and  to.  repiefcnt  the  roller  in  pert'pec- 

be  denied,  as  the  pa;aer  made  of  fermented  ItofT  couH  t vc,  in  plan?,  and  in  profile.  It  is  two  tret  In  dia- 


neither  be-  fo  firo;  g nor  fo  durable  as  that  which  is 
made  in  the  comiron  way  without  puirefaC.t:on.  'Hie 
only  kind  of  paper  that,  with  any  ]<ropncty,  couU 
be  made  from  putrefied  liulf,  wr$  palleboard  ; but  we 
are  tnfoim*d  by  the  rat»fl  intelligent  paper  makers  in 
Britain,  that  they  fcllom  or  never  even  piitirly  the 
rags  or  ropes  of  which  paficboard  is  made.  It  wdl 
now  be  Tcquifftc  to  Hate  the  method  prefer  tly  in  pnic- 
tice,  with  the  improvemeots  Utcly  made  in  the  nrt. 

Tie  daScr.  w itudr  iu  the  foim  of  a cylinder,  fnir 

and  an  hall  feet  in  dtameitr,  and  five  feet  in  Icuqih. 
It  isaho^ethcr  covered  with  a woe  ret,  and  put  in 
motion  t y it*  conne^Jon  w.th  fume  part  of  tiie  ma* 
chinery.  A convenient  quantity  ol  rugs  before  the 
(•  lection  arc  inclofcd  in  the  duller,  atnl  the  rapidity  of 
Its  motion  fepar.»lcs  the  dull  from  them,  and  forces  it 
through  the  wire.  It  i*  HI  conlijeisble  a/vaata^e  to 
life  the  dufier  before  filtdion,  as  it  makcsichat  t'pera;- 
tkm  Ufa  pernicious  to  the  fil'itors. 

The  felcition  i*  performed  much  in  rhe  fame  man- 
ner we  havt  almdy  del''ritcd  ; <.nly  it  is  louiid 
vrtoTc  cor.ve«ieiit  to  have  the  tnbln,  u>r  cutting  olf  the 


Dieter,  and  two  fcw-t  three  inches  in  length..  The 
trundle  hea.1  A is  |6  indus  in  diameter,  aliOMt  br.lf 
as  niuch  in  length,  and  furnilhrd  with  feven  fpindKs 
of  itiin,  which  are  f rewe  1 to  the  end  of  the  trundlfc 
head,  made  ah'o  of  iron,  'ihe  teeth  or  blades  of  t*>e 
roller  are  27  in  and  fitted  tlrongiy  into  the 

wood  which  t ompofes  its  tody,  paralld  to  its  axil. 
They  ure  ot  t'lat  thicknefi  as  to  Iravc  as  much  em,«ty 
fpacc  as  they  occupy,  'the  exterior  lace  ot  each  of 
the  bh^ev  IhotiU  be  made  round,  ami  divi.je.l  into  two 
parts,  With  a lon^itudiual  motion,  as  in  the  ptofile 
d i2/«,  fig-  10. 

‘ITc  axis  .kBoftbe  roUerfti^.q.  and  9.)hastwo parts 
prrftrtly  rounded  in  A and  in  B,  wh  ch  perform  tiie 
oiliic  4if  piv.ii*,  Thrfe  pivots  r«di  in  the  foekets  .‘\ 
and  ii  (fi-^  H ) in  the  middle  of  the  levers  OAH  ard 
OBH.  It  is  by  means  of  thefe  levers  that  they  raife 
at  plesfute,  or  lowtr  the  'axis  of  tire  roller,  and  tic  it 
exaiStly,  and  in  a parallel  manner,  to  the  plare.  The 
|4atrs  (fic  fig.  y.)  arc  made  of  itccl  cut  into  channel*, 
in  fucb  a niannvr  a*  tn  coiref]>ond  with  the  blades  of 
the  roller.  'Fhcir  ch.inntlf  are  not  prrpcndivulir,  but 


knots  tn.’.  Ilitcbing,  and  for  forming  them  into  a pr<r- 
pcT  fhape,  in  the  fame  pla  e with  the  cutting  table. 
'J'he  forface  both  of  thrfe  and  of  ihe  cutting  table  Is 
ocmpifcd  of  a wire  net.  W'hich  in  every  part  of  the 
nperatiim  alluvra  the  remaining  dull  and  refufe  uf  every 
kind  to  efcapr. 

The  rags,  without  any  kmdof  putrefadlioii,  are  again 
carried  fiom  the  cutting  table  Ha:  k to  the  duHir,  ami 
from  thence  to4hc  enL'itu,  where,  ii:  general,  they  wc 
in  the  fpacc  of  fix  hours  redut-vd  to  the  lliifi  proper 
for  makr&g  paper..  The  har^  auj  ioft  of  the  lame  qua- 


(i'.liqiii  ; and  there  are  t ao  rr>wii  of  them,  xr/,  con- 
fiftmg  of  irven  or  e’ghi  bladea  each  on  one  phte.-— 
Thoit  in  ix,  for  t*.c  purpufc  of  clnnging  the  plate, 
lie  in  an  oppr  fite  dircciion  lo  thofe  in  Xti  I he  le- 
vers arc  krpt  iu  their  pofiiion  near  the  vut  by  hands  of 
iron,  MN  and  na;  between  winch  they  nre  m.ids 
higher  or  Jo  ,er  hy  t!.c  cogged  wheel  H,  which  fup. 
2>nrKS  one  of  tiie  extrcinitics.  Wedges  N»  arc  like- 
wifc  eo^plorcil  to  fix  the  levers  at  a convenient  height 
above  the  ;4atC3.  Finally,  every  vat  is  fupplicl  with 
a final!  fitde-door,  whi..li  is  o.cafiunaUy  tailed  (u  carry 
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Aft  of  Mf  tKe  prppartd  fluff  bf  wearu  of  the  fcuppen  of  wood 
ki:^  geneial  fepcf*torici. 

in  .urojc.  p!a  cj  in  the  v.it  fig.  8.;  the  roller 

t4  (f*^*  4’)  placed  above  it  in  fuch  a manner  that 
'Waiting  the  pivota  rdl  in  the  fovkeu  of  the  lever*  j the  feup- 
of  the  CD.  p^,.  (fig.  2.)  and  the  cha;jiter  are  difpofed  in  the 
® manr.cr  ahovc^mentionei.  The  vat  is  charged  with 

a propMfr  quantity  of  ngH,  and  freih  w.-^ter  ia  adaat* 
ted  by  a fpigot  placed  at  one  of  the  comers.  In 
this  fituation»  t»hen  the  engiue  is  put  iD*fnotioo»  the 
roller  turnitig  upon  its  axis  draws  the  water  and  the 
rags  by  the  leall  incitned  plaue^  and  making  them  paft 
between  its  hltdcs  and  the  channels  of  the  pLie» 
dafhes  them  againtl  the  chapiter  and  the  wicker* 
iramcfl  t and,  in  ihort,  part  of  them  hills  ba.k  into 
the  vat,  and  returns  into  the  circulation.  The  caufe 
of  this  circulation  is  evidently  the  continual  void  oc* 
cafioned  hy  the  movcmcnl  of  the  roller  on  the  one 
£dc,  and  the  return  of  the  water  and  the  Huff  on  the 
other. 

As  all  the  ngs  are  not  thrown  towards  the  pirt  B</ 
of  the  chipiter,  from  whence  they  might  tall  back 
into  the  vji,  bol  a p^rt  of  them  to  a greater  ditUnce  ; 
it  is  nredfary  to  have  the  wicker  frames  formerly  de- 
feribed,  not  only  to  prevt  nt  their  lois,  but  to  alkiw  Che 
dirty  water  to  rfcape.  The  fpigot  at  the  comer  of 
the  vat  continu^.Uy  fupplies  tins  waftc  of  water.  Tliis 
o(Krauon  would  be  fulficient  to  whiten  the  rags,  al< 
though  the  rollers  were  raifed  cotifidcrably  from  the 
pljtc  ; and  ibcrtfore  the  force  and  adioii  of  the  rol- 
lers reducing  them  to  fluff  mufl  Ic  much  more  effec- 
tual. It  requtrei  great  Ikill  to  conduct  the  engine, 
whether  it  be  with  regard  to  the  firfl  quanliiy,  to  the 
proper  linve  for  adding  the  fofler  rags,  to  the  aug- 
frenling  er  dtmintihing  the  water  lu  proportion  to  the 
trituration  I or,  finally,  to  knowing  caadlj  when  the 
fluff  is  reduced  to  a proper  conllflcocy. 

Incite  papcr-rnsnufa^lory  at  Moiitargis,  it  was  at- 
tempted to  introduce  roUtrs  of  the  greateft  ftrength 
and  the  leafl  weight  poffiblc,  in  order  to  give  them  the 
greater  rapidity  ; hut  the  experiment  did  net  fuccced  : 
the  rollers  cf  prodigious  rapidity  w’cic  found  to  pro- 
duce Huff  nciihcr  in  greater  quantity  nor  of  fuperior 
quality.  T he  mofl  capcrieact.d  artiils  have  eflabliihcd 
a proportion  between  the  motion  of  the  roller  and  the 
greater  or  Icf*  rcliflancc  of  the  rags.  And  the  Dutvli, 
who  have  arrived  at  very  great  perfeciion  iu  this  art, 
have  followed  a methi^  totally  different  from  that 
pradit'td  at  MonUr>{ii>.  A roller  iu  Holland  corn- 
pUnc  ia  all  its  parts  weigh'*  neirly  jO  hundred  weight; 
and  they  find  this  ntceffsry  for  cutting  the  rags,  efpe- 
ciaily  if  they  have  noi  been  putrefied  In  ptopoiliun- 
ing  the  rapidity  to  the  refilUtuc,  they  have  ulfo  difco* 
vered,  th  tt  a flow  motion  U pretera'/ic  to  a rapid  one. 
The  rollers  at  Sajrdom,  by  calwulat.ou  made  from  the 
diffe.'cnt  parts  of  the  machiccry,  make  about  68  revo- 
lutions in  a minute  ; thofc  at  Momargis  about  i66.— > 
Id  PfoUand,  too,  this  triiuraiion  of  the  rags  is  ihvi  ied 
into  two  difliitdl  oper.Uio:is  performed  by  rollers  con- 
ilruclcd  OD  different  principles,  the  firfl  of  them,  for 
cutting  the  rags  and  preparing  for  the  other,  is  turiiiih- 
cd  with  blades  of  fled  without  any  moiflure,  and  with 
a corrfidcTabie  fpace  between  tliem  : the  fccoiid,  in- 
tended to  riducc  the  fluff  to  the  proper  aouliflcucy, 
haa  a greater  atuuber  of  blades,  compolcd  of  a mkture 
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of  brafi  and  copper.  The  mills  with  roHert  tre  to  Art  cf  Ms* 
every  refpetf  fuperior  to  thofc  formerly  in  ufc 
mallets.  Two  Dutch  rollcis  of  the  conilruAion  we 
have  jiifl  now  deferibed  will  prepare  as  much  fluff  in 
the  lame  time  as  24  mallets ; they  require  infinitely 
Icfs  room  ; they  du  it  without  putrefa^on,  and  as  they 
do  it  in  Icfs  time,  and  with  Icfs  water,  tliey  occafion 
much  left  wafle  of  the  fluff. 

When  the  fluff  is  brou.jht  to  perfeflion,  it  is  con- 
▼eyed  into  a general  repoGtory,  which  fupplies  the  vat 
from  which  the  (beets  of  paper  are  formed.  This  vat 
is  made  of  wood,  and  genetally  about  five  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  two  and  an  half  in  depth.  It  is  kept  io 
temperature  by  means  of  a grate  intiodurcd  by  a hole, 
and  furrounded  on  the  infide  of  the  vat  with  a cafe  of 
copper.  For  fuel  to  this  grate,  they  ufc  charcoal  or 
wo<^  ; and,  frequently,  to  prevent  fmoke,  tht  wall  of 
the  building  comes  in  contact  with  one  part  of  the 
vat,  and  the  fire  hns  no  commiioication  with  the  place 
where  they  make  the  paper. 

Every  vat  is  fumilhed  on  the  upper  part  with  planks, 
tneiofed  inwards,  and  even  railed  in  with  wood,  to  pre- 
vent any  of  the  fluff  from  running  over  in  the  opera^ 
lion.  Actofs  the  vat  is  a plank  which  they  call  the 
trapan^  pierced  with  holes  at  one  of  the  extremities, 
and  refling  on  the  planki  which  furround  the  vaC. 

The  forms  or  moulis  are  compofed  of  wire-cloth, 
and  a moveable  frame.  It  is  with  thefe  that  they 
fetch  up  the  fluff  from  the  vat,  in  order  to  form  the 
(beets  of  paper.  The  Tides  of  the  form  are  made  of 
oak,  which  is  previuufly  fleeped  in  water,  and  other- 
wife  prepared  to  prevent  warping.  The  wire-cloth  it 
made  larger  than  the  fhcet  of  paper,  and  the  cxcefi  of 
it  on  ail  (ides  Is  covcrel  with  a moveable  frairte.  I'hit 
frame  is  neceffnry  to  retain  the  fluff  of  which  the  pa- 
peris  made  on  the  cloth;  ao.l  it  mufl  be  exactly  adapt- 
ed to  the  form,  otherwife  the  edges  of  the  paper  will 
)>e  ragged  and  baJly  finiihed.  The  wire-cloth  of  the 
form  i<  varied  in  proportion  to  the  linenefs  of  the  pa- 
per and  the  nature  of  the  fluff. 

The  Iclu  arc  pieces  of  woollen  cloth  fpread  over 
every  (heel  of  paper,  and  upon  which  the  (hceU  ace 
laid,  to  detach  them  from  the  form,  tn  prevent  thcoi 
from  adhering  together,  to  imbibe  part  ot  the  water 
with  which  the  fluff  is  charged,  ar.d  to  tranfmit  the 
whole  of  it  when  placed  under  ific  u^ton  of  the  prefs. 

The  two  fidcs  of  the  felt  are  differtndy  raifed  i that 
of  which  tiie  hair  is  loiigefl  is  applied  to  the  (heeta 
which  are  laid  down  ; and  any  alteration  of  this  difpo- 
fiiion  would  produce  a chaf>s.c  in  the  texture  of  the 
paper.  I'he  fluff  of  which  the  fells  arc  made  Ihould 
l>e  Tufficiciuly  flrong,  in  order  that  it  may  be  ftrclched 
exactly  on  tlie  (beets  without  forming  into  folds;  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  fufficieDtly  pliant  to  yield  in  every 
dircC^ou  without  injury  to  the  wet  paper.  As  the 
fclu  have  to  rclifl  the  rc'ccrktcd  efforts  ot  the  prefs,  it 
appears  ncccffary  that  the  warp  be  very  tlrong,  of 
combed  wool,  and  wed  tw  fled.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  they  have  10  iir:bi‘>c  a cerisio  qaaiiiicy  of  water, 
and  to  return  it,  it  in  neccifary  that  the  woof  be  of*  ^ 
carded  wool,  and  drawn  out  into  a llack  thread.— 

I'liefe  are  the  utcnlilii,  ii*geiher  with  the  prefs,  which 
arc  ufed  io  the  apariment  where  the  (heeu  of  papet  are 
formed. 

1 be  rat  being  furmihed  with  a fulEcieot  quantity  of ^ 
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Ar  Mt>  ftaff  tod  of  wtter»  two  inftrnments  tre  employed  to 

^ mi»  them  } the  one  of  which  U a Gmple  pole,  and  the 
other  a pole  armed  with  a piece  of  board,  roim’ed  and 
fuU  of  hoitt.  Thia  o[>eratioa  i«  repeated  aa  often  aa 
the  AufT  falla  to  the  bottom,  lir  the  principal  writing 
milU  in  England,  they  ufe  for  thii  purpofe  what  ia 
called  a which  ia  a roachlne  within  the  rat  that, 
by  mean*  of  a fmali  wheel  on  the  ouiiide,  ii  made  to 
turn  conftantly  round,  and  keep  tne  llulT  in  perpetual 
motioQ.  When  the  110?  and  water  are  properly  mix> 
cd,  it  U eafy  to  perceive  whether  the  previous  operationi 
bare  been  complete.  When  the  duff  floats  clofe,  and  in 
regular  flakes,  it  is  a proof  thrt  It  has  been  well  tritu* 
rated  ; and  the  parts  of  the  rags  which  have  cfcaped 
the  rollers  alfo  appear. 

After  this  operation  the  wurkriian  takes  one  of  the 
forms,  furniftud  with  its  frame,  by  the  middle  of  the 
CboTt  udrs,  and  fixing  the  frame  round  the  wtre>cloih 
with  hit  thumbs,  he  plim^cs  it  obliquely  four  or  live 
inches  into  the  vat,  legtnning  by  the  lon^fide,  which 
is  ncKreff  to  him.  After  the  immerfion  he  raifte 
it  to  a level:  by  thrfe  movements  he  fetches  up  on  the 
form  a fulficient  quantity  of  Huff ; and  as  Toon  as  the 
form  Is  raifed  the  water  efcapes  through  the  wire* 
cloth,  and  the  fiiperflui’ty  of  the  fluff  over  the  (idea 
of  the  frame.  The  fibrous  parts  of  the  fluff  arrange 
themfcives  regularly  on  the  wire- cloth  of  the  form, 
not  only  in  proportion  as  the  water  efcapes,  hut  alfo 
as  the  workm?in  favours  this  effcA  by  ^tciitly  Hiaking 
the  form.  Afterwards,  having  placed  the  form  on  a 
piece  of  board,  the  workman  takes  off  the  frame  or 
deckle,  and  glides  this  form  towards  the  couchcr  ; who, 
having  p'Cvioufly  laid  his  felt,  places  it  with  his  left 
band  in  an  inclined  fituation,  on  a plank  fixed  on  the 
edge  of  the  vat,  and  full  of  holes.  During  this  ope- 
ration the  workman  applies  his  frame,  and  l^ins  a fe- 
cond  Iheet.  The  couchcr  fri/.es  this  inflant,  takes 
with  his  left  hand  the  form,  now  fuffictcntly  dry,  and 
hying  the  (beet  of  paper  upon  the  felt,  returns  the 
form  by  gliding  it  along  the  trapan  of  the  vat. 

They  proceed  in  this  manner.  Laying  alternately  a 
Ihect  and  a felt,  till  they  have  made  fix  quires  of  pa* 
per,  which  is  called  a p«Ji  ; and  (his  they  do  with  fuch 
f^wiftnefs,  that,  in  many  forts  of  paper,  two  men  make 
upwards  of  so  polls  in  a day.  When  the  lafl  iheet  of 
the  poft  is  covered  with  the  lafl  felt,  the  workmen 
about  the  vat  unite  together  and  fubmit  the  whole 
heap  to  the  aAion  of  the  prefs.  I'hcy  begin  at  firft 
to  prefii  it  with  a middling  lever,  and  afterwards  with 
a lever  about  fifteen  fret  in  length.  After  thin  open* 
tion  another  perfen  feparatca  the  fhrets  of  pnper  from 
the  felts,  laying  them  in  a heap  ; and  feveral  of  thefe 
heaps  coUc^ed  together  are  again  put  under  the 
prefs. 

Craia  of  which  forms  a fhect  of  paper  h received, 

isftcr.  as  we  have^already  faid,  on  a form  made  of  wire<cloth, 
which  is  more  or  lefs  fine  in  proportion  to  the  ftufl^, 
and  furronnded  with  a wooden  frame,  and  fupported  io 
the  middle  by  many  crofs  bars  of  wood.  In  confe- 
^ quence  of  this  conflniflion,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that 
the  Ihect  of  paper  will  take  and  preferve  the  impref- 
fions  of  til  the  pieces  which  compolie  the  form,  and  of 
the  empty  fpaces  between  them. 

The  traces  of  the  wlre-cIoth  are  evidently  perceived 
tn  the  fide  nf  the  Iheet  which  wa«  itu^cd  to  the 
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form,  and  on  the  oppofite  fide  they  form  10  affem- Art « f .Ms- 
blage  of  parallel  and  rounded  rlfings.  As  in  the 
per  which  is  mofl  highly  finifhed  the  regularity  of  thefe  ^ « 

iirprelTions  is  flill  vifii.le,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  ope-  . 
rations  to  which  it  is  fubmitted  have  chiefly  in  view 
to  flatten  thefe  impreflions  without  deflroying  them, 
li  is  of  confequeme,  theixfore,  to  attend  to  the  cpm- 
binatioD  of  labour  which  operates  on  thefe  impr^ffions. 

The  toucher,  in  turning  the  form  os  the  felt,  flattens 
a bttle  the  rounded  eminences  which  are  in  relievo  on 
one  of  the  furfaces,  and  occafions  at  the  fame  time  the 
hollow  places  made  by  the  wire-cloth  to  be  partly  fill- 
ed up.  Meanwhile  the  effort  which  is  made  in  de- 
taching the  fnrm,  produces  an  infinite  number  of  fmall 
bain  on  every  protuberant  part  of  the  Iheet. 

Under  the  a^ion  of  the  prefs,  firfl  with  the  felts  and 
then  without  them,  the  perfecting  of  the  grain  of  pa- 
per AjU  goes  on.  'I'he  velliges  of  the  protuberancta 
made  by  the  wires  arc  altogether  flatter  co,  and  of  c 'n« 
fcquence  the  hollows  oppofite  to  them  difappear  alfo  ; 
but  the  tracer  formed  by  the  interflkcs  of  the  wire,  in 
confirqucnce  of  fhelr  thicknefa,  appear  on  both  fidc^, 
and  are  n^unded  by  the  prefs. 

The  rifings  traced  on  each  fide  of  the  paper,  and 
which  can  be  dlfcovered  by  the  eye  on  that  which  i» 
moft  highly  finilhed,  form  what  is  called  the  grain 
p^P<r.  The  different  operations  ought  to  foften  hut 
not  deflroy  it ; which  is  cffc^ually  done  by  employ* 
ing  the  hammer.  This  grain  appears  in  t.He  Dutch 
paper ; which  is  a (ulficicnt  proof,  that  though  they 
have  brought  this  part  of  the  art  to  the  grratefl  per* 
fedUoD,  they  have  not  employed  hammers,  but  more 
fimplc  and  ingenious  means.  'I  he  grain  of  paper  is 
often  disfigured  by  the  felts  when  they  are  too  much 
ufed,  or  when  the  wool  docs  not  cover  the  thread. 

In  this  eafe,  when  the  p' per  is  fubmitted  tn  the  prefs, 
it  takes  the  addition:.!  traces  of  the  warp  and  the  woof,, 
and  compofes  a ftirface  exiiemdy  irregular. 

The  paper,  the  giain  of  which  is  highly  fofteoei?, 
is  much  fitter  for  the  pur^iofes  of  writing  than  that 
which  is  fmoothed  by  the  hammer:  on  the  other 
hand,  a cnarfe  an  ! unequal  grain  very  much  nppofet 
the  movements  of  the  pen ; as  that  which  is  beat  ren- 
ders them  very  uncertain.  T he  art  of  making  paper, 
therelore,  Ihould  confifl  in  preferviog,  and  at  the  fame 
time  in  highly  lottcning,  the  grain  : the  Dutch  have 
carried  this  to  the  highelt  perfediicn* 

'I  he  exchange  fuccceds  the  operation  lafl  deferibed.  lUchl.gK- 
It  is  condufled  in  a hall  contiguous  to  the  vat,  fupplied 
with  feveral  prcITcs,  and  with  a long  table.  The 
workman  arrange*  on  this  table  the  paper,  newly  fa- 
bricated, into  heaps } each  heap  containing  eight  or 
ten  of  thofe  lafl  under  the  prels,  kept  fcparaie  by  a 
woollen  felt.  The  prefs  Is  Urge  enough  to  receive 
two  of  them  at  once,  placed  the  one  at  the  other's  fide. 

When  the  comprcIDon  is  judged  fulficlent,  the  heaps 
of  paper  are  carried  back  to  the  table,  and  the  whole 
turned  Iheet  by  Iheet,  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  fur- 
face  af  every  Iheet  is  expofed  to  a new  one ; and 
in  this  fituation  they  are  ay^.un  brought  under  the 
prefs.  It  it  in  conducing  thefe  two  operations  fome* 
times  to  four  or  five  times,  or  as  often  as  the  nature 
of  the  paper  requires,  that  the  perfeAion  of  the  Dutch 
plan  confifts.  If  the  fluff  be  fine,  or  the  paper  flcn» 
dcr,  the  cachaoge  i»  leCi  frc^ucAtly  repeated.  In  this 
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ef  Mt*  open tion  it  i»  flcccn»ry  td  tltfT  the  rimition  of  the 
krer  F.'per  regr^rd  to  one  m-other,  everr  time  they 

. ^ are  pul  under  the  pr«f*}  and  aUo,  a4  the  heaps  are 

hi/heft  tow»r<l  l^e  middle,  to  place  fmall  ]>iecea  of 
felt  at  the  extrcmttiea.  in  tirder  to  bring  r^cry  part 
of  them  under  an  tqual  prefiiire.  A finj^le  man  irith 
four  cr  live  prefTca  exchange  all  the  p^per  pro^du- 
Ced  ^y  two  v4t«,  provided  the  previooi  prcfhn^^  at  the 
▼ats  be  well  perionted.  'I’ht  u*»>Tk  o!  the  cxr!«»ngc 
gentnily  UlU  about  two  days  on  a given  quantity  of 
paper. 

When  the  prper  has  undergone  thefe  operations,  it  is 
rot  only  foflentd  in  ll.e  furfaec,  !>ul  hviicr  felteS,  and 
rendered  mote  pliant  in  tl»e  interior  patt^  of  the  fluff. 
In  fhorl,  a great  part  of  the  witer  which  it  had  im- 
hihe^l  in  the  operatitin  of  the  vat  diffitatcd.  By 
the  felting  of  paper  i«  underHood  the  approximation 
of  ll»c  fihrea  of  the  fluff,  and  their  adhering  more  clofe* 
ly  l<>gether.  The  j>aper  if  fcltid  in  prt«porti#n  as  the 
wat<r  cfcapes  ; and  tfiia  effe^  is  produced  by  the  ma- 
nagement and  reiterated  adion  of  the  prrf'*-  Were  it 
IS’M  for  the  gradual  opiTaii«>n  of  the^prefs,  the  paper 
w'onld  he  porous  and  compofed  of  filamrnts  adhering 
chjfely  together.  The  fup<T'ori»y  of  the  Dutth  over 
the  French  paper  dej>cnds  almufl  cntiicly  ou  this  ope- 
mtion. 

If  the  (heets  of  payer  are  found  to  adhere  together, 
It  ia  a proof  that  the  hufinefs  of  the  piefs  has  been 
I adly  conducted.  'I'o  avoid  this  inconvenlency,  it  is 
nectffary  to  bring  down  the  prefs  at  firft  gently,  and 
by  t'.egrera  with  greater  force,  and  to  raife  it  as  fud- 
denly  as  |>cdrd»le.  By  this  means  the  water,  which  is 
impelleil  to  the  fidcs  of  the  heaps,  and  which  lias  not 
yet  cfcaped,  returns  to  the  centre  j the  fheets  are 
equally  and  the' operation  executed  without  diffi- 
culty. 

AicorJing  to  the  ftalc  of  drynefs  in  which  the  pa* 
per  is  found  when  it  conica  from  tbe  apartmei^t  of  the 
v«t,  it  is  either  prefled  before  or  after  the  firft  ex- 
change. 'i'hc  operation  of  the  piefs  (hould  be  reittra- 
. ted  snd  msnn"«d  with  grent  care  { otherwife,  in  the 
foft  ftstc  of  the  prrptr,  there  is  a danger  that  its  grain 
and  tranfpartncy  be  totally  deftroyej.  Another  effen* 
ti»1  principle  to  the  fuocela  of  the  exchange  i»,  that 
the  grain  of  the  paper  be  orig.nally  well  raifeJ.  For 
this  purpofe  the  wire-cloth  of  the  Dutch  forms  isc<’m* 
pofed  of  a rounder  wire  than  ihofc  ufed  in  France,  by 
which  they  giin  the  greaicft  degree  of  traofpareijcy, 
and  a'-e  in  r.o  d.'’»>ger  of  deftroyiiip  the  giain.  BefiJea 
th’s,  the  Duicli  lake  cnic  to  proportion  the  wires  even 
'wiiere  the  forms  arc  equal  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  pa* 
per. 

Almoft  every  kind  of  paper  is  confideiaMy  improved 
by  the  exchange,  Mid  receives  a degree  of  perleftion 
which  renders  it  more  agrctaKle  in  the  tife.  But  it  ia 
rcceffary  to  obferve  at  the  fame  time,  that  «il  pipers 
are  r.ot  equally  fufceptible  of  this  melioration  j on  the 
contrary,  if  the  fluff  lie  unequal,  dry,  cr  werkrned 
by  the  deftnidtion  of  the  fine  parts,  it  acquires  no- 
thing of  ‘.hat  luftre  and  foftnefs,  and  appearin' e of 
velvet,  w hich  the  ex-'hrnge  gives  to  fluff  properly  pre- 
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Of  the  dry*  The  fheds  for  drying  the  paper  arc  in  the  nriah- 
uf  pa*  hourhood  of  the  pipcr  nill  ; ai.d  are  furnifhed  with  4 
per-  yjij  her  of  ectds,  on  w hidi  they  bang  Uit  fhecta 


both  before  and  after  the  fixing.  Tbe  (beds  are  fur-  Ait  sfiib. 
rounded  with  moveable  lattices,  to  admit  a quantity  ***P* 
of  air  fiifficient  fe.r  drying  the  paper.  The  cords  ofV^ 
the  fhed  are  A retched  as  much  as  poffible ; and  the 
pa^er,  four  or  five  Ihects  of  it  together,  is  placed  on 
them  by  ntcans  of  a wooien  ififtrument  rcfcmblitig  a 
piik  ax.  The  principal  difficulty  in  drying  the  paper, 
conGfls  in  ptadually  admitting  the  extctnal  air,  and  m 
preventing  the  coids  from  imbibing  moifturc.  With 
regard  to  the  firfl  of  ihefe,  the  Dutch  ufe  very  low 
Oieds,  and  conftrud  tiicir  lattices  with  great  cxaifluefa. 

By  this  means  the  Dutch  paper  is  dried  equally,  and 
is  extremely  fupplc  before  the  fixing.  They  prev-ent 
the  cords  from  imbibing  the  water  by  coveting  them 
with  wax.  In  ufing  fuch  cords,  themoiflure  does  doc 
ccritinue  in  the  line  of  contact  between  the  paper  and 
the  c»rd,  which  prevents  the  flieet  from  ftretebiog  in 
that  particular  place  by  its  weight,  and  from  the  folds 
which  the  moifturc  in  the  fubrequent  operatinni  might 
occafion.  'J'he  Dutch  alfo  employ  cord*  of  confilcr* 
able  thicknefs.  and  place  fewer  of  them  under  the 
fheets  5 by  which  means  they  dlminifh  the  points  of 
conta^I,  and  give  a freer  and  more  equal  circulation  to 
the  »tr. 

'l*hc  fixe  for  paper  is  made  of  the  fhreds  ani  pair- Of  'he 
ings  got  from  the  tanners,  curriers,  and  pa»cbnjent-*“'"2®^ 
makers.  All  the  putrefied  part*  and  the  lime  are  carc-***^^* 
fiilly  feparated  from  them,  and  they  are  i^iclofed  into 
a kind  of  bsfkct,  and  Irt  down  by  a rope  and  pully 
into  the  cauldron.  'I  his  is  a late  invention,  and  fervea 
tw'o  valuable  puipofcs.  It  makes  it  cafy  to  draw  out 
the  p-eces  of  leather  when  the  fi/e  is  extracted  from 
them  by  boiling,  oreafy  to  return  them  into  tbe  boiler 
if  the  operation  be  not  complete.  When  the  fahAanoe 
is  fufficienily  extradfed,  it  Is  allowed  to  fettle  for  fomc 
time  I ani  it  is  twice  filtered  I efore  it  u put  into  tbe 
vclfcl  into  which  they  dip  the  paper. 

Immediately  before  the  operation,  acerrain  quantity 
of  alum  is  added  to  the  fixe,  'i'hc  workman  takes « 
handful  of  the  fhrets,  fmoothed  and  tendered  as  fupple 
as  poffible,  in  hi*  leu  hand,  dips  them  into  the  veffli, 
and  holds  them  fepamte  with  ht«  right,  that  they  mary 
equally  imbibe  the  fixe.  After  heiding  them  alx>we 
the  veffel  for  a Ihorl  fpuce  of  lime,  he  feizes  on  the 
other  fide  with  his  right  liand,  and  again  dipv  them 
into  the  veflU.  When  he  has  finithed  ten  or  a dozen 
of  ihefe  handfuls,  they  arc  fuhnrittei  to  the  atbon  of 
the  prefi.  The  fupcrfiuouv  fixe  is  catried  back  to  the 
vrflel  by  means  of  a ftrall  pipe.  I'he  veffd  m which 
the  paper  is  fixed  is  made’ of  cepper,  and  furniffed  with 
a gr-’le,  to  give  the  fixe  when  neceffiry  a due  tempe* 
rature;  and  apiece  of  U)in  board  or  fih  is  placed 
between  every  lundful  as  lliey  are  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  prefs. 

The  Dutch  are  very  careful  in  fixing  their  paper  to 
have  every  iheet  in  the  fame  handriJ  of  equal  drynef»s 
btfcaufc  it  is  fourd  tJust  the  dry  fheets  imbihe  the  fixe 
more  ftowly  than  thofc  which  iriain  fomc  degree  of 
moifbire.  They  !>cgin  by  fclcfling  the  pitekei  ' in  the 
drying-houfe;  and  after  having  made  them  fupple,  and 
itaving  deftrojtd  the  adherence  hclwetn  the  fheets, 
they  uparatc  ihtm  into  handful#  in  proponion  to  tbe 
drynefs,  each  of  ti.em  cunlaioing  that  iiumlvcr  which 
they  rxn  dip  at  one  time,  Befides  this  precaution, 
they  lake  care  to  »pply  twaflieetj  of  l.rown  paper  of 
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A(tefMa-tn  eqo:tl  6ze  to  emy  hanJiul.  This  browo  paper, 
firm,  folld,  and  alreadjr  filed,  19  of  ufe  to  fupport  the 
fiieeti. 

Ai  foon  39  the  paper  U fited,  it  <«  the  praf^ice  of 
fctne  paper  mitls  to  carry  it  immediately  to  the  drylntf 
houfe,  and  hang  it  before  it  cooli  ihret  by  iheet  on  the 
cordi.  The  paper,  unlefi  particular  attention  be  paid 
to  the  lattice!  of  the  drying-houfe,  is  apt  to  dry  too 
fiift,  whcreliy  a gre.t  part  of  the  file  goes  off  in  era* 
poratioo  { or,  if  too  dow,  it  falls  to  the  ground.  The 
U'Jtch  drying  houfes  arc  the  beft  to  prerent  thefe  in- 
conveniences:— But  the  exchange  after  the  fiii  ig, 
which  ta  generally  pradifed  in  Holland,  io  the  beft 
remedy.  Thry  begin  this  operation  on  the  handfuls 
of  paper,  either  while  they  arc  ftill  hot,  or  otherwife 
aa  they  find  it  convenient.  But,  after  the  exchange, 
they  are  careful  to  ^lluvr  the  heaps  to  br  altogether 
cold  before  they  are  fuHmittcd  to  the  prePj.  Without 
this  precaution,  the  fixe  would  either  be  wholly  fqucc- 
xed  out  !iy  the  prefs  of  the  exchange,  or  the  furfaccof 
the  paper  become  very  irreguliir.  It  is  of  confequence 
that  tbc  paper,  dill  warm  fi*om  the  fixing,  grow  gra- 
dually firm,  under  the  operation  of  the  exchange,  in 
proportion  ai  it  cools.  By  this  method  it  receives  that 
▼arnilb  which  is  afterwards  brought  to  perfedfion  un- 
der the  prefs,  anid  in  which  the  excellency  of  the  psper 
either  for  writing  or  drawing  chiefly  cenfifls.  It  is 
^ in  cnnfcquence  of  the  exchanging  and  preffing  that 

the  Dutch  paper  is  foft  and  equal,  and  that  the  fixe 
penctratea  into  the  body  of  it,  and  is  extended  equ  :lly 
over  its  furface. 

The  exchange  after  the  fixing  ought  to  be  conduc- 
ted with  the  greatefl  flcill  and  attention,  Lecaufe  the 
grain  of  the  paper  then  receives  imprefliont  which  can 
never  he  eradicated.  When  the  filed  paper  is  aifo  ex- 
changed,it  ia  pofli^'le  to  hang  more  (heelitogethcr  on 
the  cords  of  the  drying -hotrfe.  The  paper  dries  better 
in  this  condition,  and  thefize  is  preferved  without  any 
fcnliMe  waftc.bccaufc  the  iheets  of  paper  mutually  pre- 
vent the  rapid  operation  of  the  external  air.  An.l  as 
the  fi/.e  has  already  penetrated  into  the  paper,  and  is 
fixed  on  the  furface  the  infeofible  progrefs  of  a well 
condu(Hed  drying  houfe  renders  all  the  good  efleCti 
Tnoic  pcrfcifl  in  proportion  as  it  is  flowly  dried. 

If  tothefe  coofider^'nns  be  addsd  the  damage  done 
to  the  paper  in  drying  it  immediately  after  the  prefs 
of  the  filing  room,  whether  it  be  done  in  raifing  the 
hairs  by  fcp.;rating  the  ftieets,  or  in  cracking  the  fur- 
face, it  is  eviknt  that  the  trouble  of  the  fecond  ex- 
change is  ii:finltely  overpaid  hy  the  advantage, 
fi-  When  the  paper  is  fufficiently  dry,  it  is  carried  to  the 
LiOtiiy  finifhing  room,  where  it  is  preired,  feiefted,  examined, 
rK<m.  folded,  made  up  into  quires,  and  finally  into  reams.— 
It  ii  here  put  twice  under  the  prefs  ; firfl,  when  it  is 
at  its  full  file,  and  fecondly,  after  it  is  folded. 

The  principid  labour  of  this  place  coufills  in  aflort- 
ing  the  paper  into  different  lots,  according  to  its  qua- 
lity and  faults;  after  which  it  is  made  up  into  quires. 
The  perfon  who  docs  this  muil  potfefs  great  fkilJ,  and 
be  capable  of  great  attention,  becaufc  be  adds  aa  a 
cheek  on  thofe  who  ftparated  the  paper  into  different 
lota.  He  takes  the  fhuets  with  his  right  band,  folds 
them,  examine!  them,  lays  themxwcr  his  left  arm  dll 
be  has  the  number  requifite  for  a quire,  brings  the 
/idea  parallel  to  one  another,  and  places  them  in  heaps 
under  the  table.  An  expert  woikaun,  if  proper  care 
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has  been  taken  in  affortirg  the  loti,  will  finllh  in  this  An  nf  M«- 
manner  near  fiooouirea  in  a day. 

The  paper  is  afterwards  coUcfled  into  reims  of  20  . 
quires  each,  and  for  the  lafi  time  pul  unier  the  pref*, 
where  it  19  continued  for  10  or  1 2 hours,  or  as  long 
as  the  demand  of  the  paper-mill  will  permit. 

A method  has  lately  been  difeovrred  of  bleaching  a new  ine- 
the  rags  or  ftufif,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  adopted  (hod 
everywhere  in  the  preparation  of  writing  paper,  • 

Tided  the  expence  of  the  prveefs  be  not  too 
This  difeovery  was  ma  le  by  Schecic,  M.  Berthojlct, 
anJ  M.  Chaptal.  The  firft  of  thefe  illuilrious  wi  iters 
communicated  to  the  Swedifh  Academy  of  Sciences  aa 
£ffay  on  Mangancfe,  containing  a ciinurous  feries  of 
experimen(«,  intended  to  inveti.gnte  (he  nature  ami 
properties  of  that  fubfiance.  Among  thefe  expen- 
menu  were  feveral  which  poi.ited  out  a new  flaie  of 
the  muriatic  acid,  or  the  acid  diflillcd  from  fca-fale,  w 

otherwife  known  under  the  name  of  the  a‘iJ  or  J^ri/ 

9/  fta-faU.  This  flate  of  the  muriatic  acid  was  pro- 
duced by  Mr  Schcele,  in  confequence  of  putting  the 
faid  acid  into  a retort  or  diibiling  vclTcl,  a^ng  with 
the  a^iove -mentioned  fubflance  called  mangaru/et  and 
diflilling  over  the  acid  into  a proper  receiver  ; it  was 
found  to  have  changed  its  natuiv  and  properties  in  a 
very  remarkabre  manner,  while  at  the  fame  time  the 
mangrintfe  remaining  in  the  retort  had  fuflered  a very 
material  ulreration. 

To  the  new  flate  of  the  acid  thus  produced,  in  con- 
fequence of  Certain  theoretic  ideas  which  Mr  Schcele 
entertained  ref~e^ing  the  mutual  aAion  of  the  original 
muriatic  acid  and  the  nanganefe  on  each  other  during 
the  prucefis  of  diflillatiun,  tie  ^-ave  the  name  of  tle^'h/o- 
fljhcaud  ftmthitic  edd.  Since  the  time  of  this  original 
difeovery,  in  confequence  of  certain  changes  which 
have  o 'curred  in  the  theory  or  philofophy  of  chemU 
dry,  this  new  Hate  of  the  acid  of  fea-falc  has  beep 
called  the  o\jgtna!eJ  muriatic  acid.  Among  many  other 
properties  ot  it  difeovered  by  Mr  Sclieele,  the  mod  re- 
markable wai,  that  itdcflioyed  the colourof every  vege- 
table fubflance  which  was  expofed  to  tU  a^ion ; or,  in 
other  word.B,  it  bleached  them;  or,  in  the  Ungu-ngc  of 
the  dyers,  it  difeharged  their  colours ; that  is  to  fay, 
whatever  happened  to  he  the  colour  of  any  vegetable 
body  that  was  fubmitted  to  the  ad  Ion  of  the  oxyge- 
nated or  dephlogiflicatcd  muriatic  *:id,  it  always  be- 
came white,  or  lofl  its>  colouring  matter. 

In  the  year  i ?86,  Dr  Uedoes,  now  profefTor  of  che- 
miftiy  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  publifhed  an  Eng- 
lifh  tnnfiaiion  of  the  Chemical  EfTays  of  Mr  Schcele  ( 
and  thereby  made  known  to  the  chcroifls  of  Great 
Britain  the  power  of  the  oxygenated  or  drphlogifiica- 
ted  muriatic  acid,  to  bleach  or  whiten  vegetable  fub- 
fianccs,  or  to  difeharge  or  dccon.pofc  their  colours. 

But  M.  Bcrthdlet,  a celebrated  chemift  in  France,  and 
one  of  ibc  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  appears  to  have  t.eefi  the  firft  who  thought  of 
rendering  the  above  recited  difeovery  fubfcrvicot  to 
the  purpofes  of  matufadure. 

In  17K9,  he  publifhed  in  the  jinnaltt  dt  Ch'nrut  an 
eflay  calculated  calirely  for  the  wfe  of  nurufa^urers, 
by  being  drrefted  of  theoretic  difeufiions ; uf  which 
the  title  is,  “-Method  of  bleaching  linen  or  cotton 
cloths,  threads,  and  yarns,  by  means  of  oxvgenatcd 
muriatic  acid,  and  of  fome  other  propettics  of  that  li- 
quor which  may  be  ufeful  in  maoufa^ures.” 

4X 


In 
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Art  of  \\i-  Xn  jfjf  w>3)c,  aiH  in  C.n  farrc  yeur,  M.  Clnp- 
in**tur^  ai3t4hcr  rrtfnch  <lirmirt,  publiJiicd  an  tccoufU  of 

r%>nc  expcrimenlsin  ’Ali:vh,amoTiiT  m.-itiy  mbcrnpp!ka- 
tiinnof  the  oxy.jenftleJ  muriatic  acii  to  puipofts  ofc* 
lul  iti  the  trroiion'U-5 1 arta,  he  gives  information  of 
I having  lL*achcf!  IT  whitened  coa  fe  ufej  Jy  the 
pnper  makers,  la  as  greatly  to  iirproTc  the  quMity  of 
ll.e  p^per  iota  whi«  It  they  weir  nfiet  wartU  msnufa^it- 
red.  Ilia  preparat !un  of  thin  blea  hing  Kq  ior  ciflVra 
not  frrm  BcrihcJ!ctV»  which  i>a»  follows : Take  (lx 

runtCB  of  roanganefe  ti  J futecn  ounces  of  fc:'.-fnli» 
f-oth  reduced  to  a line  powxler  ; mix  ihefe  accurately, 
nul  introduce  them  Into  a retort  or  diililliag  veflel : 
Then  t:.ke  twelve  ouncti  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  ci^ht 
ounces  of  water,  mixed  togtlHcr,  anj  allowed  to  coolj 
edd  ihefe  to  the  ether  ingredients  m the  retort,  ani 
conneit  the  rct»'ri  with  a cafk  or  rectiver  capiblc  of 
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colour  on  the  beeJ:  cf  the  p'per,  tvher?  ihc  Integer  pdfomt 
ilmkes  have  funk  in,  or  arc  vilibUr  thro'  it  { as  if  part  o! 
t!»e  irony  nutter  of  thevitiiol  was  in  a more  fuhtile  oi  - . 

diflljrcd  date  than  the  rdd,  and  funk  further,  on  a> 
count  of  it»  not  Ijcirg  fully  difengaged  Iromthc  acid, 
oi'  fuliioicotly  co.nhmcd  wkh  the  adnogent  m-ttcr  of 
the  g-U<.  Hence,  it  duiulJ  teem  proliahle,  that  if  the 
paper  was  impregnated  with  attringeot  matter,  the  -co* 
lour  of  the  inx  wi  uld  be  more  durable.  To  fee  how  far 
this  notion  v/«$  wed  foun.icd,  1 dipt  fome  paper  in  an 
infuii  >n  cf  galls;  and,  when  dry,  rcpe.tcd  the  dipping 
a fccond  and  third  time.  On  the  paper  thus  prepared, 
nnd  fi)mc  li.at  war  unprepared^  1 wrote  with  diiferent 
iiiki ; f.'vcnil  of  which,  that  the  effecU  might  Ic  more 
fcnii'ile,  ha  I an  over- proportion  of  vitriol.  The  wri- 
tings being  expofei  to  the  weather  till  the  bcfl  ot'  the 
ink)  on  thi  unprcpare<l  paper  baJ  faded  rmd  changed 


holding  twenty  feven  gallons  rmd  a half  of  water,  hut 
only  containing  twenty  Bve  gallons,  wht^h  1$  to  be  itn- 
piegn:ited  with  the  gas  or  vapour  of  the  oxygenated 
nut! letic  acid ; and  proceed  to  diftilUthm,  firfl  with- 
out and  afterwards  with  ifice  gradually  nifcJ,  till  the 
whclc  acid  corr.es  over.** 

Experirrents  have  l>een  made  w’th  this  Iquor  brth 
by  fomc  of  the  principal  pnp«r-mikcrs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edinburgh  and  by  MefTis  Clement  and 
Cre.*irgc  T,  ylors  of  Maiddoiic  in  Kent.  By  the  fi>r- 
mtr  it  w.is  found,  that  paptr  maic  of  ra  ;s  and  pulp 
whitened  in  this  msnmr,  was  fuperior  to  any  other 
made  of  fimilir  mi.teriai.i,  not  only  In  colour  I iit  in 
ficeiiefs  of  texture.  By  tbt  latter,  the  excellence  of 
the  liquor  waa  found  to  l>c  fo  great,  that  prob:ibly 
having  never  heard  of  Schccle,  Berthollet,  arulChaptal, 
and  conceiving  thcn  fcUcs  to  tc  the  firfl  inventors  of 
it,  they  obtained  a patent  for  i;.s  exclufive  ufe,  which 
other  inauufndurtrs  will  doubttefs  ilifregar.1.  It  is 
not  to  he  conceiJcd,  however,  that,  even  with  all  the 
precautions  which  can  pofUbly  be  taken  at  firil,  va- 
rious ciicumltanves  of  impcifcdlion  mull  neccfTirily  re- 
miin  to  be  removed  by  means  of  farther  experience, 
both  in  the  perfe^ion  of  the  hleaching  pim-cfs  and  the 
ccconomy  of  its  epphration  to  ufe ; hut  for  the  attain* 
ing  of  this  exper«encc  a ihorl  time  will  rarely  be  fuf- 
ficient. 


their  colour,  iholc  on  tfic  prepared  paper  were  ail 
found  to  retain  their  blacknd's.  It  is  therefore  re- 
commended t^  the  coiifiicrition  of  the  p:per-maktrs, 
whether  .n  pirtrcular  kind  of  paper  might  not  be  pre- 
parcil  for  thofe  ufes  w‘;ere  the  long  durtuioo  of  the 
writing  is  of  pnncipal  importance,  by  ieopregnatir g it 
w ith  or  ether  actnogentr,  in  fume  ot  die  o 'cra- 
tlons  It  pafles  thr  .-ugh  Ijcrore  it  receives  the  gUxing; 
av  for  iiidauce,  by  uting  ?.n  atlringcnt  infuiion,  inllcad 
of  co'.nmon  wriur,  in  the  lad  o^ieration,  when  the. 
matter  i)  rciucc'i  into  a pulp  for  being  lormed  into 
flieets.  The  browniih  hue  which  the  paper  leceivrt 
from  the  gallin would  nc{  perhaps  be  any  great  ob- 
ilaJc  to  its  ufe;  an!,  if  thr  propof.d  ih  >uld  tc 
thought  worthy  of  bcin,'  carried  into  execution,  tur- 
iher  inquiries  may  yofl\!dy  difeover  the  means  of  ob- 
viating the  imperfection,  and  communicating  atlriogea-  • 

ey  without  colour.*’ 

'rhe  paper  ufed  for  dra  » iog,  or  for  colouixd  maps,  is  p^p«r  Et 
in  fume  mdls  made  from  on-.*  kind  of  white  liuSf,  either  far  di»w. 
fine  or  middling;  in  others,  fiom  a mixture  ot 
four  kindi  of  (tuff  of  ditt'erent  colours.  The  Dutch 
W'cre  n«>t  long  a^o  iilmod  wholly  in  poif  ffi  m of  this 
m^nufafturc.  'Mic  fame  qaalitica  arc  ne.*dl  <ry  in  this 
j aper  as  in  that  for  writing.  The  grain,  however,  muff 
Le  a l.t:Ie  mure  raifeJ,  althoug  h loftcncd  by  the  ex- 
change ; for,  witliout  this  grain,  the  pcocii  would  leave 


Sect.  II.  df  the  dl^erent  Kindt  of  Paper, 

■X^rri'ir.g  The  paper  proprr  for  writing  (boiiU  be  without 
faper.  knots,  without  any  puts  of  the  (luir  not  trirun- 
tedf  without  ft  Ids,  and  witliout  wrrkles  of  a fupple 
texture,  its  grain  uti-forsn  and  regular,  foftened  in  il»e 
exchange,  and  not  deflroycih  by  fmot  thing.  The 
ground  of  ibh  paper  muft  1 c cxtrerricly  white,  or  (ha- 
ded with  a very  light  blue,  which  adds  to  its  n::tural 
fpIciidoT.  Ji  \i  o(  great  imputtance  that  it  be  fully 
and  equally  fixed,  otherwife  tlic  wilting  cautioi  he  well 
liniffit  I,  and  the  turnings  of  the  letters  wiil  be  very 
impcifc^.  This  paper  thauld  be  made  from  fluff  not 
putrefied,  which  takes  a better  gra’a,  receives  moic 
beneik  from  the  cxJiangv,  is  more  equally  fixed,  nnd 
finally,  is  l.*fs  (ubje^l  to  folds  and  wriuklra  in  (he  dif- 
yordara-  ferent  cpmiions.  To  make  paper  peculiarly  fit  for 
kkirriti-g.  durable  writing-.  Dr  Lewis  rc  -ommenis  the  impregna- 
tion of  it  with  afiringent  ir.at<rinls.  “ It  Is  obfcrvable 
(fpys  he)  ihit  writings  liril  begin  to  f^de  or  change  their 


with  difficulty  the  traces  of  the  n!  jecli.  Greet  care 
is  aifo  necin.iry  in  the  fixing  of  t!u»  paper,  that  the 
drsw.ng  l>e  nsaily  perfonued,  an  1 <>lfo  th  .t  the  iinkmg 
of  die  ink  or  colours  into  the  irregularities  ot  the  Eutf 
be  prevented. 

This  paper  is  .ilfo  made  in  grcalert  peifcilien  by^ff*^-. 
(lutTs  not  rjuui.  Tbefe  take  a more  even  glofj,  ai.J  turc 
arc  in  better  cendition  to  receive  all  the  tmprcllioDs  of 
the  painter.  It  is  alio  oecefTary  that  furniture  paper 
lie  wcil  foftened,  and  fubmiitei  to  the  exchange,  to 
take  more  exa^ily  tlie  outlines  of  the  figures.  Tlie 
Fren-.h  have  carried  this  p .rt  of  the  maautaClurc  of  pa- 
per to  the  higheft  (late  of  pcrfc^ion. 

'I'hc  Brit  fh  aii«l  Dutch  have  had  the  grcatcil 
refs  in  munufacfui-fog  pafichoan!,  which  they  make  Lfrtj  m tk: 
either  from  a fingle  mafs  of  fiufT  on  the  form,  or  from  nunwfac- 
a colle^ion  ot  feveral  (beets  palled  together.  In 
cafes,  the  (hcets  of  pafteboard  arc  made  of  (luff  not^^  ** 
rotted,  and  tiiturated  with  rollers  fumifbed  with  blades 
of  wed  tempered  fteeL  By  the  operation  of  the  ex- 
cliange,  ai>d  fmoothing  comioued  for  a long  time,  the 
. BmiiK 
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l^»^rreart  Britifh  -JUivI  I>u(ch  obt»in  /uHi  and  i*n>ooLh 
^ which  nctilicr  Lnrak  under  the  fulJi  oi  cl'Hh  nor  ad- 

. here  to  them,  'riic  ftuif»  not  putrefied  have  inothcr 

advantage  in  this  fpecki  of  patteboirJ,  R<iO)cJ]r,  thst 
of  refilling  the  a^lk>n  of  licat,  which  they  cxprricncc 
between  the  fcljsof  cio4li»  wiiboutwatlin^  ortaroIOmig, 
' and  of  c&nfequeDce  they  may  be  ufed  fur  a long  tinac. 
Priuiiux  l^i;Un  t they  have  at  IcjU  cqa.iUed  any-  other 

paper.  in  the  manufaCiatc  of  this  nap«t  and  even 

in  Scotland  they  have  errived  to  iuch  a ilcgree  of 
pcric^ion  in  this  art,  that  great  part  of  wh:»t  liicy 
uiatiuiiciurc  t-i  fetit  into  ilngland.  it  rcquiica  to  be 
.made  of  a fofc  and  equal  fluff,  wit!ioi:t  fcMa  or 
writdJtH,  of  a natural  uhiUrtefs  and  with  a lhade  of 
l^iue.  It  nmll  ]«  fixed  Icl^  firongly  than  writing  paper, 
but  iulacicntiy  well  to  give  ncatiicfs  to  the  diarutters. 
The  paper,  iliua  properly  prepared,  yieU\a  cafily  to 
the  pnniing  prefix  ^^d  takc&  a fufncient  t^mntlty  of 
iiih.  The  Uuff  muil  be  w>thoiH  greaCc,  and  wrought 
With  that  dcgice  of  ilowntfi  as  to  make  it  fprcsd  cqu.^!- 
■ly  orrr  the  form,  and  take  u neat  and  regular  grain  ( 
without  this  tlic  charadcni  wlU  not  he  equdly  marked 
in  every  part  of  the  page;  and  the  fniallc.t  quuutity  of 
.gre^le  renders  the  trzing  unequal  and  imperfect.  Some 
arcilU  ivii.h  couiiJcraUe  fuccefb,  hoth'Tu  luclio.-ftle  the 
grain,  ird  to  reduce  (he  incqualitiea  of  the  furface, 
fuhmitttd  thia  paper  to  the  exchange.  And  it 
i»  pioper  lu  mild,  that  a toodrrate  degree  ol  exchanging 
and  of  prcffir.g  n\ay  be  of  great  fcrvicc  after  t'lc  l^ctv 
arc  piintcd,  to  deitroy  the  lioUovv  place* occofioned  by 
the  prefs,  and  the  relievo  of  the  ietterx. 
fjpfrfor  ilngraviiig  requin;!  a paper  of  the  faxe  qualities 
w^rsvin^  with  the  lud  meuttoned.  witii  rifpecl  to  tl«e  iiiiir,  which 
nmil  l^e  pure,  vtithuut  knots,  and  equally  redu- 
ced I the  grain  uniform,  and  the  fhects  without 
folds  or  wr;nk!ri.  To  preferve  the  grain,  it  ii  nc- 
ceft&ry  that  it  be  dried  fiowly  in  the  lowed  place 
of  the  drying-boufe.  if  it  is  fubraituu  to  the  ex- 
change, the  tfieciB  <*f  it  rniiH  be  moJerated  with  the 
gtcauA  care,  end  the  action  of  the  two  firlt  prefTts 
uiutt  be  equally  dtiiriSuted  over  the  whole  tutfs  other* 
wife  the  iaequ4licy  of  the  moifiure  at  the  middle  and 
f'des  will  expofe  it  to  wrinkles  in  the  drying.  The 
fi/Jng  of  this  paper  mutl  alio  be  modnatr.  'i'hefe  cir- 
cuio(fiQccs  are  neceifary  to  mske  it  receive  with  neat- 
refs  all  the  foft  and  delicate  tuuebes  of  the  plate. — 
The  foft  and  yidthng  paper  of  Auvergne  puffclfes  ail 
thole  advantages  f and  accor.lingiy  a great  quantity 
ot  this  anj  ot  priotin/  paper  were  foruierly  ioiportci 
into  Enuin  i.nd  Holland  from  France,  where  they 
ftill  continue  to  rot  the  materialo  from  which  t.*KT 
mike  cngravlu^r  paper.  The  wire  wore  frame,  though 
hat  lately  invented,  ii,  we  are  told,  peculiarly  adapted 
to  tbU  kind  of  paper. 

49  F.'iper  h r laids  mufl  !)C  manufadlurcd  from  a pretty 

T’qprfnr  firm  Iluft',  ia  order  to  take  that  degree  of  fmoothneik 
which  makes  the  car^s  glide  caiily  over  one  another  in 
of  jr4lfitin'» '***®K-  rcafon  the  cardmakers  rekA  every 

CKiRfmoothkiRi  of  pap<r  which  is  fofc  and  without  .‘rer.gih. 
^bec.  This  paper  requires  to  be  very  much  fixed,  fuict  the 
fixinv  holds  tire  place  of  vamilh,  to  which  the  frrxmth- 
iog  gives  a glaeed  and  thiutng  furface.  To  anfwcr  all 
tlicfe  purpose*,  the  rags  rtqiurt.  to  lx  n little  rotted, 
and  the  malieis  tlrongly  armed  witii  iiv»u  finds.  At 
prefent  AogoiiaoU  is  alinoil  the  only  province  iu 
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Frar.ee  which  ftSj  caid  papJMO  ar.d  the 

other  nonhera  niaionB.  'J‘he  rags  of  Angoumoi*  have 
the  peculiar  quality  of  not  turning  too  fjfi  in  the  pu- 
Irefacticn,  and  the  ir.ilia  of  that  piovirce  reduce  them  , ^ 1 i« 

to  ftuff  though  they  be  not  much  putrtfied.  The 
French,  we  believe,  rxet!  every  other  nation  in  this 
trench  of  the  itwnufaituid  cf  paper. 

SucT.  lU.  OhftTvathm  cn  Pa/^r* 

50 

To  hinder  paper  from  fioking,  take  about  the  fisc  I'refervife 
cf  a iiui  of  r.:t.k  alum,  difiblic  it  in  agUfsofclrar 
ter,  and  apply  it  tr  the  paper,  which  ha*  not  been  luf.  ** 
ficiemly  fi'xcd,  with  a line  fpongc.  It  is  in  this  inan- 
irer  that  the  pt.pcr  rrtr.ufxctufcrs  of  Faris  prepare  lire  ^ 

paf  cr  for  drawing  cflllcd  pnfurt  /arfi.  \\  lieu  there  is 
UvcaCbn  to  wiktf  cn  a printed  took,  or  on  p^ptr  tuo 
ffcfh,  it  is  fufiicicnt  to  i;iU  a liuk  gum  with  cedinary 
ii'k.  ...  it 

To  give  to  willing  pajrer  3 brillbut  vainifii,  takePiucT  vre- 
that  which  is  ol  an  endiusuy  finenefr,  vtry  I'mc  oih,n  l«^  f’r, 
without  ary  kied  of  (lain  or  hairs  cn  its  furfiec  ; 
il  retch  it  on  a fmooth  phr-k,  and  by  means  of  a hare’s 
foot  cover  it  With  a tliin  and  equal  l;yer  of  fandara^ 
fiBcly  powdeicd.  Afierwrxds,  if  a whole  recin  is  lobe 
vanufhed,  take  eight  ^Hincciof  rock  alum  and  one  ounce 
of  while  fugatcaiidy  ; bring  them  to  loii  in  fix  pinU 
cf  water  ; md  when  the  liquor  is  lukewarm,  wet  that 
fide  cf  the  fhcct  which  hr.s  been  covered  with  the  fan- 
dara*  w.'ili  a fine  fponge}  Isy  the  AtVets  in  a heap, 

<inr  ihcct  exactly  elxivc  r.noiher}  and  fubmit  the  ream 
to  the  prcf»  for  the  fpa  *e  of  twelve  hours:  hang  them 
afterwards  fiiect  hy  fhect  on  t'le  cordu  of  the  drying- 
lioufe  ; ptti  them  again  under  the  prefs  fur  fooic  day* 
to  llretch  them  ; and,  imally,  beat  them  with  a book- 
binder's mallet.  This  papet  can  only  be  ukd  for  thtee 
or  .‘our  months  after  il  Is  prepared. 

Pkintim  preptre  their  pjper  f(*r  drawing,  and  give  Pa;-«r  nre* 
it  a dark  ground,  whicb  I'pairs  l.Sem  miicn  Ubout  of  pared  fjv 
flic  pencil  cftrrvivrTis  in  tUofc  pliers  where  (hade  is'^^***''*  '*' 
a«cdf.iry.  For  ihU  puipofc,  they  take  white  paper 
and  pafs  a fpon^p:  over  It,  which  has  imbi’.ieJ  water 
irapreg".xted  with  loot,  leaving  the  light  phicr*  to  Ire 
in.-tned  nltcpjrardfi.  'lliry  ufe  Rlfo  a kind  of  paper  for 
rlravrm{y,  wntcfi  it  ciKed  tainted  p*per.  Aiighicolonr 
is  pivTcil  over  ‘the  wlijle  gmuod,  which  deprives  the 
paper  of  tts'or'gitud  btightneis,  .tad  make*  the  light 
places  of  the  print  appear  more  in  iviicv*,  r>nd  Kiorc 
luininou?. 

Tlw  ir.cthol  mnfl  common  and  moll  convenier.t  forpjp^r-^ 
<cop)  ing  u print,  is  to  ofe  <>iicd  p:.prr.  Tic  mauacriiited  lor 
cf  preparitij  this  paper  is  to  t^lte  that  wli'di  is  thin * 
and  fmooih,  kfiuwii  coumou’y  by  the  name  of  /opau 
Av/rr,  and  mudlen  it  with  a cumjKiniion,  two  parts  of  • 1 

the  oU  vf  walnuts  a^d  one  part  of  the  od  of  tinpcn- 
(in*  rriixcd  wcll  togetlrer.  A fiurt  of  pailrboari  a«5 
a Ihcct  of  paper  aie  kid  on  a fmooth  table;  above 
them  arc  placed  two  facias  of  paper  to  be  prrparcvl  \ 
and  a layer  of  the  nil  applied  to  the  upperm  >(l  is  fuf' 
ficient  u>  pcrctrate  both.  This  jnny  be  done  to  any 
number  of  ll  ecta,  and  a Erong  sheet  of  pafiidjcard  is  ‘v* 

placed  over  the  whole.  The  heap  is  after ^rar:k  fub-  i, 

milted  to  the  preii,  under- which  it  remain*  for  two  or 
three  day«  till  the  ud  be  complclely  dry;  P^per  pre- 
pared ia  this  mrjtoer  ftn-res  .to  copy  rery'  readily  and 
q X 3 cxa61y 
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Mifc*-|lire-exa.l  y all  kio3»  of  figarcs  and  {lansi  becaufe  bein^ 
Olf.r  traikfparcQtt  all  the  part*  of  ihe  drswinif, 

Taprr.  wht-ilifr  of  light  or  (hctiJe,  art  eahly  diilmguklhcd. 

v-*-'  Btlidra  tht  piptr  made  fr^'m  the  albeitosy  it  la  ne- 
ta  cefTAry^fur  wiappiiig  up  Knn;>o^*di.r  aod  valuaLI:  wri* 
frcrimb-.:fti,[,'ygj^  lo  have  a p per  that  will  nut  caliiy  lake  fire, 
»5|«*ptr.  j jjp  m'jnoir  »ti  w!i;th  thia  ii  prepared  i*  extremely 
fimple.  Ordinary  paper  ii  d'pptd  into  boiling  iiquidt 
ccadHiog  of  tlirce  fourths  of  water  aod  ope  tourth  of 
dtiTuived  alum.  This  fait,  which  it  not  frflammablef 
coders  the  furf  ice  of  the  p>pcr,  ..iod  reodtra  it  io  fume 
SS  mcafure  incomhudihle. 

rf  In  the  ftafon  of  vtrjuicc,  a little  of  it  diluted  with 

i-ik  frwm’  water  I*  fjtticunt  tor  oSliteratinsf  any  frvfh  fpot  of 
pi(<cr.  ink.  TK*e  CaU  of  the  verjiu^'c  dilTolved  in  wt.ter  an- 

fwers  the  ynjpofe  tqn.lly  well,  and  the  f.ltof  the  for- 
rr!  is  alfo  cmp].»yed*  though  \viib  UrvcfftCt.  If  the 
fpou  he  dry,  and  the  ab<ive  acidi  are  infodicicat  to 
err.dicau  thcmi  a little  aquifortifi  diluted  in  water  and 
applied  with  the  feather  of  a quill  ora  hn;  hair  pencil 
36  will  make  them  entirety  diiappeur. 

A methfvl  Ilagkii  aod  maoufeript*  arc  f.imclimcs  defaced  hy 
oilftiin*^  accidental  iliitts  with  r>il.  To  lemoec  i'uch  bUtnifhts, 
<wr  of  Ihe.’ps  bones  and  teduce  them  to  a line  powder  ; 

per.  lay  a quantity  of  this  powder  on  each  fide  of  the  dain; 

place  ii  between  two  fteets  of  white  piper*  and  fub* 
mit  it  for  tmUe  hours  to  the  preft.  ll  tlie  ilaini  have 
not  difappeared*  it  wtU  be  ncccfEcry  to  rchcruic  the 
proctf.. 

A method  make  oiled  papers  take  colours  ; mix  with  the 

of  Ru1im;c  colours  a very  fmall  quantity  either  of  the  gall  of  a 
cited  pai<cr  or  carpj  and  as  ihefc  fubftances  are  of  the  nature 
of  f(*ap,  they  diffolve  the  greale  that  is  in  the  paper* 
and  permit  the  colours  to  be  fprettd  over  the  fuHace 
To  make  Emery  piper,  which  U employed  for  taking  the  rufi 
emery  pa-  from  iron  will. out  walling  it,  is  made  by  impregoating 
cojrfc  piper  with  gummed  water  or  any  other  tcoa- 
rioiis  fubfiance,  and  then  covering  it  over  with  the 
fined  emery. 

fkalnicK  or  *I'he  colours  proper  for  paper  are  not  different  from 
iolcHinng  thnfe  ufrd  for  other  fubnanics,  aod  are  enumerated 
•f  pper.  under  ihe  article  CoiovM-JtfaJt/iif.  They  are  applied 
with  foft  hrulhes,  after  bring  tempered  to  a due  de> 
free  with  6ze  0/  gum-water.  If  the  paper  ou  which 
they  arc  to  be  laid  is  foft,  fo  thet  the  cedours  are  apt 
to  go  through*  it  muil  alfo  l»e  fixed  before  ilwy  are 
laid  OQ,  or  a proportionably  larger  quantity  mull  be 
ufed  along  with  the  crluurs  ihemfelvcs.  If  a cgnli- 
dcrablr  extent  of  the  pvpcr  U to  be  dour  over  with  one 
colour,  it  mull  tev-eive  fcvcral  coatings,  as  thin  as  pof> 
fible,  letting  enrh  coat  dry  before  another  is  put  oo, 
otherwife  the  cobrnr  will  be  unequal. 

To  gild  'I'ake  yellow  o-hre*  grind  it  with  raio-wstrr,  and 
lay  a ground  with  it  upon  the  paper  all  over  \ when 
dry*  tikc  the  white  ot  eggs,  beat  it  cleHr  with  wliile 
fugarcandy,  aod  flrike  it  all  overr  then  lay  on  the  leaf- 
gold  ; and  when  diy,  polifb  it  with  a tooth.  Some 
take  faffron,  boil  it  in  water,  ancVdiffolve  a little  gum 
with  it } then  they  firike  it  over  the  paper,  lay  on  the 
gold  ; and,  when  dry,  they  poli/h  it. 

To  filver  l ake  two  fetupUs  of  clear  glue  made  of  neats  lca> 
pap  r ahrr  ther,  one  fcrupie  of  white  alum*  and  half  a pint  ef 
clear  water;  lunmer  the  whole  over  a flow  fire,  till  the 
without  fil  **^^^*’  confumed*  or  the  fleam  ceafes  ; Then,  your 
yet,  Ihecu  of  patper  being  laid  on  a flnooih  table*  you  dtp 
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a pretty  large  pencil  into  thrt  glue,  and  daub  it  over  MiinUuie* 

IS  even  as  )ou  can,  npeatingthis  two  or  lluee  times ; 

then  lift  the  powder  ol  talc  through  a fine  fievt,  tnadcp, 

of  horfe-hair  or  gauze,  ever  it ; and  then  hang  it  up  — ^ ■■j 

tn  dry  ; soil,  when  dry,  rub  olf  t!:t  luycrfiuous  talc* 

which  ferves  a;ain  lor  the  fa«.e  ^urpot'e.  The  late 

you  prcpp.ic  in  the  following  marnrr:  Tbkefiaewhito 

tianlpaieiit  Mufiovy  talc;  boil  it  lO  clear  water  far 

ftiur  h lurs ; th^  tnke  it  oil  the  fire,  and  let  it  ilanri 

fo  for  two  days:  then  t;:kc  it  out,  walh  it  well,  and 

put  it  into  a linen  rug,  and  beat  it  to  pieces  wiih  a 

mallet : to  lo  pounds  ol  talc  add  3 pounds  of  white 

alum,  an  I grind  them  t<>yrcther  in  a little  haud-mill  ; 

fi:t  it  through  a g.iuzc-ficv<  ; and  1 cing  thus  reduced 

tn  a powiier,  put  it  int  i water,  aud  jufl  toil  it  up  : 

then  ht  it  lick  to  the  bottom,  j>our  off  the  witcr  from 

it,  place  the  powder  in  the  inn  to  dry,  and  it  will  tc« 

come  a l-.aid  confittcnce.  This  beat  in  a mortar  to  au 

impalpable  powder,  and  keep  it,  lor  the  ufe  above- 

mentioned,  free  from  dull. 

The  common  grounds  laid  in  water  are  made  hyuimeiod 
mixing  whiting  with  the  common  glovers  fi/e,  andc-d^Hir^ 
laying  it  on  llie  psper  w th  a proper  biu-h  in  the 
even  rinuiner.  This  is  all  that  i«  required,  where  the 
ground  Ii  tx>  be  Icjt  white;  aud  the  paper  bcuig  then'^^** 
h'lr.g  on  a proper  frame  till  it  be  dry,  is  fit  to  be 
painted.  Wiien  coloured  ground*  are  rcquiied,  the 
lame  method  mull  he  purfued,  and  the  giound  of 
whiling  firil  laid;  except  in  palc-colgurs,  fuchastlraw* 
colours  or  pink,  where  a fcconi]  coating  may  fome- 
times  be  fpared,  by  mixing  fome  ttrong  colour  with 
the  whiting. 

There  are  three  methods  by  which  paper  haDgiogs  Mcn..<d  ei 
ate  painted  t the  firtl  by  on  the  colours  ; i-ai  '-nse 

the  fecund  by  ufing  the  ^tncxl i and  the  third 
laying  them  on  with  a fenciit  as  in  other  kinds  of 
paiDting. 

When  the  colour*  are  UiJ  on  by  priotiiig,  ibc  Im* 
prefljon  is  m.idc  by  wooden  prints;  which  are  cut  in 
fuch  manner,  that  the  figure  to  be  exprefled  is  made 
to  projefl  from  the  fuiface  by  cutting  away  ail  the 
other  part ; and  this,  being  charged  with  the  colour* 
tempered  with  their  proper  vehicle*  by  letting  it  gent, 
ly  down  on  a block  on  which  the  colour  is  pmevioufly 
fpread*  conveys  it  from  thence  to  the  gvomid  of  the 
paper,  on  which  it  is  msde  to  fall  more  forcibly  by 
means  of  its  weight,  aod  the  efi'uti  of  the  arm  of  the 
perfon  who  ufesthe  print.  It  iseify  to  conclude,  that 
there  mufl  be  ••  many  feparate  prints  as  there  art 
colour*  to  be  printed.  Cut  where  there  are  more  than 
one,  grCiit  care  mull  be  taken,  afur  the  firfl,  to  let 
the  print  fall  exactly  in  the  fame  part  o£  the  paper 
a*  that  which  vreut  lArforc;  otlierwife  the  figure  of  the 
dcfign  would  be  brought  into  irregularity  and  (.onfiifioti. 
lo  caramon  paper  of  low  price,  it  is  ofual,  therefore, 
to  print  only  the  outlines,  aod  Uy  on  the  reft  of  the 
colour*  by  llencilling ; which  both  fave*  the  expenew* 
of  cutting  mure  prints*  and  can  be  praAiCed  by  com- 
mon workmen,  not  requiring  the  great  care  a^  dex- 
terity neccifaty  to  the  ufing  feveial  print*. 

Tire  manner  of  ^fiauilimg  the  colours  ii  this.  The 
figure,  which  all  the  par  t*  of  any  particular  colour  make 
in  thciMiii^n  to  be  painted,  i*  to  be  cut  out,  in  apiece 
of  thin  leather  or  oil  cloth,  which  pieces  of  leather  or 
pil-cloth  ate  colled  Jetutii ; and  being  laid  flat  on  the 

Ihccti 
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Mtfce>'a  Qiecta  of  paper  to  be  printed,  fpresd  ou  a table  or  floor, 
9M  0bk>  jjyj.  ^ rubbed  over  with  the  colouf,  properly  tern* 
b)  me  !T»5  of  a large  Iru/h.  I he  colour  p?fliii;r 
■ over  ibe  whole  is  cooreqitenlly  f]  reed  on  th-sfe  parts  of 

the  paper  where  the  cloth  or  krnthcr  i«  cut  away,  and 
give  the  fan.e  efft^  as  if  laid  on  by  a print,  iliis  i* 

I cvcrihekfs  only  pri(fVbablc  in  parts  ivherc  there  are 
only  detached  n«.ifiV.<  or  fpols  of  colours  : for  where 
there  are  fr.rall  continue!  lines,  or  piit*  ibsl  run  one 
into  another,  it  is  difRcuIi  to  prefers^e  the  conueftion 
or  continuity  of  the  parts  <.f  the  cloth,  or  to  keep  the 
fmallcr  corncj'S  clofe  down  to  iht  pa^er;  an»!  thercrore, 
in  fuch  cafcp,  print*  arc  prcfeiab’e.  Stmcilling  Is  in- 
deed  a the  per  irrcthod  of  rividing  coarfe  wnrk  than 
pifntinp.  but  wilbeat  fuch  eitra'srdinary  aUenti<.o  an  ! 
tiouble  as  rei  der  it  equally  difliatlc  with  printinif,  it 
is  tar  Icfs  caattfi;!  and  exact  in  i!ie  efl'ed.  For  the 
outline  of  the  fjMHS  of  cu’<j*ir  want  tliat  iharpncfs  an  1 
rc;.:iilaiily  that  arc  glren  by  prints,  l>cft!es  the  fre* 
quent  extr.tlineaiinna  or  dt  vistious  Aom  the  juft  figure, 
which  happens  by  the  arigin  d mifplating  of  the  Hen- 
til«,  or  the  flnfting  the  plac*e  of  them  during  the  ope- 
ration. 

Pendl/tnj  is  only  ufed  in  ihc  cafe  of  nicer  work, 
fu- K a&the  better  imitations  ofihc  India  paper.  It  is 
performed  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  paintings  in 
water  or  vaniifli.  It  is  footeliines  ufed'only  to  fill  the 
outiinea  already  formed  l>y  printing,  where  the  price 
of  the  coiotrr,  or  the  exaftnefs  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  required  to  lx  laid  on,  render  the  ftcnciHing  or 
printing  it  Irfs  proper;  at  other  times,  it  is  ufed 
for  formirg  or  deline«ting  feme  parts  of  the  defign, 
where  a Ipirli  of  freedom  and  sariety,  iwt  to  be 
had  in  printed  outlines,  ate  defired  Ui  he  had  in  the 
Work. 

Mamjtc-  IIjc  paper  defined  for  receiving  the  flo.  k i»fnft 
'*f  prepared  with  a virnini*ground  with  fomc  proper  eo« 

y.py  ‘ lour,  or  1 y Ural  of  the  paper  itfeif.  It  is  frequently 
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pra^tifed  to  print  fome  Mofalc,  or  other  fmall  mooing  Mi£rcIIai>&r 
fi:(urc  in  colours,  on  the  ground,  before  the  flock 
laid  on  j and  it  may  be  done  with  any  pigment  of 
colour  defireJ,  tempered  with  v.imilh,  and  laid  on  by  _ ’ — f 

a print  cut  correrpondeutly  to  that  end. 

The  method  of  laying  on  the  flock  is  this.  A wooden 
print  being  cut,  as  is  ahow  defcriled,  for  laying  on 
the  colour  in  fuvh  manner  that  the  part  of  the  dciign 
u hicli  is  intended  for  the  flock  may  proje^  beyond 
the  left  of  the  furface,  the  varr.ilh  is  put  on  a block 
covered  with  lenther  or  oiFcloth,  and  the  print  is  to 
be  tfed  aUo  in  the  fame  manner,  to  lay  the  varniih  on 
all  the  parts  yherc  the  flock  is  to  be  fixed.  Thefiiect, 
thus  picparcd  by  the  varniihed  ImprclHon,  is  then  to 
be  removed  to  another  bkxk  or  ul  Ic,  and  to  be  drew* 
ed  over  with  flock  ; which  is  aficrA-arvis  to  be  gently* 
comprclfed  l*y  a hoard,  or  I'omc  other  flat  bixiy,  to 
mAe  the  v.iruiih  take  the  better  bold  of  it : and  then 
the  Ihect  is  to  be  hung  on  a frame  lUl  the  varnilh  be 
pcrfci^Hy  diy  ; at  which  time  the  lupcrfluoiis  part  of 
flock  is  to  be  bruHicd  off  by  a foft  cam<.rs  hair  brulh; 
ani  the  proper  flock  wIU  b«  found  to  adhere  in  a very 
flrong  manner. 

'1  he  method  of  preparing  the  flock  Is,  by  cutting, 
woollen-rags  or  pieces  of  cloth  with  the  hand,  hy 
means  of  a Urge  bill  or  chopping  knife  ; or  by  utcana 
of  a maLhine  worked  by  a hcirfe^miU 

There  is  a kind  of  cuunterfnt  flock  paper,  which; 
when  well  managed,  b.is  very  much  the  fame  eftecl  to 
the  eye  as  the  real,  though  done  with  IrU  cxpcnce. 

'i’hc  manner  of  fluking  this  fort  is,  by  laying  aground 
of  varnifh  on  the  paper;  am)  having  afterwards  print- 
ed the  dcfii;n  of  the  flock  in  varnifli,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  for  the  line  ; inllead  of  the  Hock,  fome  pig^ 
ment,  or  dry  colour,  of  the  fime  hue  with  the  flock 
rcquiicii  by  the  defign,  but  fomewbat  of  a darker  Ibadey, 
being  vrrli  powdered,  is  llre><cd  on  tic  primed  varntfl»>. 
and  produces  ;.carly  the  fame  appearance. 
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is  a term  frrque’itly  made  ufe  oflfor 
> — ' bank  bills,  which  pafs  currcitly  in  trade  ioflead  of 
gcU  and  filver- 

CoRcermnj^  this  fptcles  of  currcRry,  the  national 
utility  of  which  has  been  coRtroverted  by  fome,  we 
have  the  foliowin?  obfervations  in  Dr  Smith*#  Treattfe 
0(1.  the  Wealth  Nations:  **  The  fiibtlicution  of  paper 

in  tiic  room  01  gold  and  filver  money  replaces  a very 
expenlivL’  i:ilfrumeut  of  commerce  r/itfi  oue  much  left 
colily, and  fometimes  equally  coovenient.  Circulation 
oomes  to  be  cmied  oa  by  a new  wheel,  which  it  coAs 
lets  both  to  ctcii  and  nyaintain  than  the  old  one. 

**  When  the  people  of  any  particular  country  h:ive 
fuch  confidence  in  tlie  fortune,  probity,  and  prudence 
of  a particular  banker,  as  to  believe  that  he  is  always 
ready  to  pay  upon  dctu?.fidfuch  of  bis  promifloiy  notes 
r.aare  likely  at  any  time  to  be  pirfented  to  him,  thofe 
notes  come  to  have  tlie  famt  currency  as  gold  and  fil- 
ler money,  frofli  the  confidence  that  fuch  munty  cao 
at  any  time  be  had  for  tbc<u. 

**  A particular  Laukcr  tends  among  his  cuflomers 
hii  own  promiilbry  notes,  to  the  amount,  wc  fliall  fup. 
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pofe,  of  ICO, 000  h As  thofe  notes  ferve  all  the  piir^  Papeiv 
pjfes  of  money,  hiadelitois  pay  him  the  fame  intcrcA  Money. 
!is  if  he  hai  lent  thetn-fo  much  umitcy*  This  interelt  » 
u the  fuurce  of  hii  gain.  Though  fome  of  ihofc  mites 
isre  continually  coming  !>ack  upon  him  for  payment, 
part  of  them  continue  to  circulate  for  months  and  years 
together.  Though  he  has  generally  in  circulation, 
thcrcfi^,  notes  to  the  amount  of  too,oooh  20,000 1. 
in  gt  M and  iilver  may  frcqucoil/  be  a fufficient  pro- 
vifion  for  anfwenng  occaflonal  demands.  By  this  ope- 
r.;tian,  thertfore,  30,ocoK  in  gold  and  filvcr  perform 
all  the  fundioDS  which  ioo,occl.  could otheru  ife  have 
performed.  Eighty  thoufaud  pounds  of  gold  and  C.h 
ver  can  therefore,  in  this  manner,  be*  fpared  from  the 
urcuUlion  of  the  country  ; and  if  diffirent  operations 
of  the  fame  kind  Ihould  at  the  fame  time  be  cat  tied  on 
by  maoy  dHTcrent  banks  and  bankers,  the  whole  circu* 
ktiuu  may  be  thus  conduced  with  a fifth  part  only  of 
the  gold  and  filler. 

“ Let  us  fiippofe,  for  example,  that  the  whole  cir- 
culating Oiuney  of  fun.c  particular  country  amounted,, 
at  aparticuUr  ti.me,  to  i,cco,ocoL  llcrling,  thatfuoa 

being; 
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bdr^  ihtn  riiHi^icnt  f«>r  rJrf ul-iioff  tlie  wKc!c  A;inuil 
, frOi!a  ■€  of  their  lard  rnJ  l-bour.  I-cl  lu  fiip^iofe  too, 
* that,  fomt  lime  tlicreafur,  diffcicat  UadUs  and  bankirs 
iiT'ied  promiflbry  notcp,  payalle  to  the  tcKrcr,  to  the 
extent  of  !,oco.ccol.  refervin^  inlhtir  ditlcirnt  cofTei-a 
200,000 1 for  anfwcrirg  occa6onal  i!cmr.n  !a.  There 
v'oolJ  re;:'-ain,  therefore,  in  circuhtion  8oo,ocol.  in 
gold  and  fiUer,  ami  t,ooT,oceK  of  lank-n(4tB,  or 
. i,£o-:,ocol  of  piper  and  money  to^^cihcr.  ' liut  the 

aumnl  produce  of  the  land  aud  labour  of  the  . country 
had  required  only  i,occ,0v>cl.  to  circuhie  ci>d 

difltiLiile  it  to  its  psoper  cinfunHi;,  and  that  annual 
'produce  cannot  be  irrmcdisuly  aiignientrd  \y  ihofe 
c'peration*  of  hanUin^j.  One  millii.n,  thrrcfojc,  wid 
he  fuffietciU  to  cirtuh  te  it  after  ih,m.  The  goovU  to 
be  boi:gl.t  and  fold  being  prcc  fely  ihe  fjmc  as  before, 
the  f’nte  quantity  of  nwncy  wtil  be  fuiUcient  for  buy* 
ing  at.d  felling  ilicm.  The  channel  of  circuhii-n,  if 
1 n:iy  he  aihtxiCi'  fucli  an  exprillton,  wiil  rerrain  pre* 
cifcly  the  fame  aa  l<fore.  ^nc  mulioa  we  luirc  flip* 
pofed  fufficient  to  fill  ihr.t  chanrel.  W’linercr,  thete- 
toie,  is  poured  into  it  ^eyond  this  f-:m,  canne-t  rua  in 
it,  but  mull  cseiflow.  Oae  milWon  e*ght  hundred 
themfani  pounds  are  poured  into  it.  Eight  hundred 
thoufand  pounif,  therefore,  mud  ore  Dow,  that  fum 
being  over  and  aVove  what  can  ! e employed  in  the  cir- 
culation of  the  country.  iSut  t!!OU;*U  ihis  fumcannet 
be  employed  at  home,  it  ii»  tno  valuable  to  be  allowed 
ic  lie  idle.  It  will  t!iCTe'c»rc  b..*  frl  aliru.i  ?,  in  or«*cr 
to  feik  that  pr(*5ulb  cnpl)\ircnl  uliich  it  raimot 
lind  at  home.  D«.l  the  pa|>cr  ca.inot  go  abrosd;  be> 
enufe,  at  adiilani.e  From  the  1 ai  Ls  which  ifiue  it,  end 
from  the  country  in  which  pcymcnt  of  it  oan  be  ex- 
acted by  law,  It  w ll  iiot  I'C  received  in  couimon  piy* 
ments.  Gold  an!  filvcr,  therc-ore,  to  the  amount  of 
Po.  ,o:o  1 will  !je  fer.t  abroad,  and  the  ch-mnelof  home 
circulation  fliU  rctnain  fillc  I with  i,oo9,oo::t  ofj»'p**r 
inftead  vj  i,oc:^,occl.  oj  tliofc  n.ctali  which  fiiled  it 
before. 

“ liut  though  fo  preat  a qu-^ntfiy  of  gold  and  HI* 
ver  is  thus  feut  abirad,  we  muft  not  imagine  that  it  is 
font  ubroa  1 for  nothing,  or  that  iff  propnrtors  mnke  a 
pr:fcnt  of  it  to  foreign  nitions.  7 hey  will  ex:hnng^ 
it  for  Jorci:'n  poods  of  f''me  kind  or  another,  in  order 
to  fupriy  the  confumption  either  of  fomc  other  foieig# 
Country  or  of  ihetr  own. 

“ If  they  employ  It  in  purchallng  f^ods  in  one  fo- 
tcign  country  in  order  to  fupjily  ihe  cenfumptfun  of 
another,  or  in  wbat  Is  called  chr  tarrying  iratftt  what- 
ever profit  tliey  make  will  be  an  addition  to  the  neat 
revenue  of  their  own  country.  It  b like  a fund, 
created  for  carrying  pn  a new  irndej  domcflic  1 ufinefs 
being  now  tranfafletfrby  pap?r,  an  1 the  grid  and  filvcr 
being  coaveited  into  a fund  forthis  nc.v  trade. 

**  If  they  employ  it  in  purchafing  foreign  goods  for 
Kome  coitfurnption,  they  may  either  6.ft  punch  fc  foch 
poo  Is  ns  rrc  likely  to  he  ennfumei  I:y  idle  people  who 
produce  nothing,  fuch  as  foreign  wines,  foreign  fiikv, 
&c. ; or,  fccv)ndly,  they  may  purchafe  au  r.ddittonal 
flfx'k  of  materiab,  tool;,  and  pr  ivitionr,  in  order  to 
employ  an  additional  nun.ber  of  tndullrioits  pecplc, 
who  reproduce,  with  a profit,  the  wlucof  thtir  annual 
• ccnfumptiufi. 

**  So  far  as  it  is  employed  in  the  firft  way,  it  pro- 
•lotes  prodigality,  iocreafes  expsnee  and  cotsf^umptiaa, 
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without  increafrng  produftion,  or  efta!  iilhlng  ary  per*  Ihsfer- 
moJirnt  fund  fur  fujjport!r.{j  that  expence,  and  is  in  Mvniy. 
every  refpett  hortful  to  the  fociciy.  * " 

“ So  far  as  it  is  employed  in  the  fecond  wny,  it 
promotes,  iadufl ry  ; and  though  it  incteafes  the  con- 
fumpiion  of  ihefociety,  ic  provides  a {permanent  fund 
f >r  fuppmtin^  tlial  confumption,  the  people  who  con- 
fume,  reproducing,  with  a j iofil,  the  whole  v.luc  of 
their  annual  cordumptton.  *rhe  grof*  revenue  of  il»e 
focicty,  the  anmal  j'roduce  of  their  Und  and  labour, 
is  incrcafed  by  the  w>h;>le  value  which  the  hVovr  of 
ihofc  workmen  adds  to  the  materials  upon  which  they 
are  employed  } ar.d  iheir  n<;t  revenue  by  what  re- 
mains of  this  value,  after  deducing  w-liat  i>  neceffary 
for  fuppoiting  the  tools  and  inftrumciiis  of  their  trade. 

**  That  the  greater  patt  of  the  goU  and  ftlvcr 
which,  bein,'  forced  aLioid  by  thofe  operations  of 
banking,  i»  employed  in  purchafing  foreign  goods  for 
homc.confunnption,  is  nnd  muft  be  employed  for  pnr- 
chafing  thofr  of  this  fecond  kind,  feems  not  only  pro- 
l^''lc,  but  olrroU  unavoidable.  Though  fomc  parti- 
cular tnen  may  fometimea  incre.*fc  their  expence  vciy 
coolidcrably,  though  their  revenue  does  not  increafe  at 
oil,  w'c  may  be  alTmed  that  no  clafs  or  or<!er  of  men 
ever  does  fo;  becaufe,  though  the  j>rinciple5  of  com- 
mon prud.encc  do  not  always  govern  the  coiulcif  of 
every  individual,  they  always  influence  that  of  the  ma- 
jority of  every  clafs  ororJer,  But  the  reveni’c  of  idle 
p.ople,  ccnlidereJ  ei  a cbCi  or  order,  cannot  in  the 
ifiuliett  degree  he  incrv'ifecl  ky  tliofe  operations  of 
banking.  Their  cxpence  in  general,  therefore,  cannot 
be  much  tnereafed  by  them,  thou^li  that  of  a few  in- 
dividuals among  them  may,  and  in  reality  fometimes 
ii.  'J'he  demand  of  idle  people,  therefore,  for  fcreiga 
goovli,  being  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the  fame,  as  be- 
iort,  a very  fm^U  part  of  the  money,  which  being  for- 
ce.! abroad  by  thofe  operations  of  banUlog,  is  cmploy- 
C-!  in  purclufing  foreign  good*  for  home-coBhimptioni 
it  likely  to  be  employed  in  purchafing  thofe  for  their 
ufc.  The  greater  pirt  of  it  w'ill  naturally  be  dcHined 
Jor  the  employment  of  induftry,  and  not  for  the  main- 
temonce  of  idicnefs. 

“ When  wc  compute  the  qrantity  of  induflry  which 
tl^cVirculating  captiil  cf  any  focUty  cin  employ,  wc 
mull  always  have  regard  to  thofe  parts  c-f  it  only  which 
cunfid  in  provitioni,  materials,  and  ftntlhed  work  : the 
Ollier,  which  confilU  in  money,  and  which  ferves  only 
to  ciiculstc  thofe  thre  •,  muft  alweys  he  deduced.  In 
order  to  put  induftry  into  motion,  three  things  are  rc- 
quiliie;  materirds  to  v/ork  upon,  tools  to  work  with, 
an  ! the  wages  or  iteompeace  for  the  fake  of  whieJt  the 
woik  i<  done.  Money  is  neither  a matetii!  to  work 
tipen,  rr»r  a tool  to  work  with ; and  though  the  wage* 
ot  the  workman  are  commonly  psij  to  him  in  money, 
his  real  revenue,  like  that  of  all  other  men,  conftftt,  not 
in  the  money,  but  in  the  money’s  worth;  not  in  the 
mcl;'l  pieces,  but  in  wlitl  can  he  got  for  them. 

“ 7'he  quantity  of  induftry  which  any  capital  can 
employ,  irnll  evidently  he  rqnal  to  tbc  mim'^er  of 
workmen  whom  it  enn  fupply  with  materials,  toolii 
and  a ciatnlenanee  fuItaMe  to  the  nature  of  the  work. 

Money  may  he  requifite  b/r  jrirchalirv^.fhr  matcnals 
and  tools  of  t!ie  work,  as  well  as  the  mainten'iace  of 
the  workmen.  But  the  quantity  of  hiduftry  which  the 
whole  capital  can  employ,  is  cemiuly  not  equal  buth 
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^pcr.  tD  the  fumcy  which  purchalet*  add  the  malrrtaU, 
toolt^  and  aaiotenanct»  which  are  purchafed  with  It ; 
^ ■ hot  ool)^  to  one  or  other  of  thofie  two  taluea,  and  to 

the  Utter  more  properly  than  to  the  former* 

**  When  paper  ii  fubftitutrd  io  the  room  of  gold  and 
filver  monry»  the  quantity  of  the  matrrlaU,  toob,  and 
maiotenince*  which  the  whole  circulating  capital  can 
ftipply»  may  be  increafed  by  the  whole  value  of  guld 
•pd  Alver  which  ufed  to  be  employed  io  purchallng 
them.  The  whole  value  of  the  great  wheel  of  circula- 
tion and  dilUibutioD  i«  added  to  the  gooda  which  are 
circulated  and  dillribated  by  mcana  of  it.  The  opera* 
tion*  in  Tome  meafure,  refemblcathatof  the  undertaker 
of  fome  great  work*  who,  in  conr«quence  of  fome  im- 
piovimeut  in  mechanics  takea  down  his  old  machi* 
nery,  and  adds  the  difference  between  its  puce  and 
that  of  the  new  to  bis  circulating  capita!,  to  the  fund 
from  which  be  furailhca  materials  and  wages  to  his 
workmen. 

“ Wbal  the  proportion  is  which  ihccucuUiirtg  mo- 
ney of  any  country  bears  to  the  whole  value  of  the  an- 
nual produce  circulated  by  means  of  it,  it  is  perhapt 
iippomble  to  determine*  It  has  been  computed  by 
different  authors  at  a fifth,  at  a tenth,  at  a twentieth, 
Md  at  a thirtieth  part  of  that  value.  But  how  (mail 
foever  the  proportion  which  the  circulating  money  may 
bear  to  the  whole  value  of  the  annual  produce,  as  but 
• part,  and  frequently  but  a fmall  part,  of  that  pro- 
duce, is  ever  denined  for  tlie  maintenance  of  induftry, 
it  muff  always  bear  a very  confiderable  proportion  to 
that  part.  When,  therefore,  by  the  fubffitution  of 
paper,  the  gold  and  fiber  neceffary  for  circulation  ia 
reduced  to'pcrhapsa  fifth  part  of  the  former  quamtily, 
if  the  value  of  only  the  greater  part  of  the  other  four- 
fifibs  be  added  to  the  funds  which  are  dettined  for  the 
maiotcnance  of  induflry,  it  rouft  make  a very  cooGder- 
aUe  addicton  to  the  quantity  of  that  induftry,  and 
confeqaently  to  the  value  of  the  amraal  produce  Und 
and  labour. 

**  That  part  of  hti  capital  which  a dealer  is  obliged 
to  keep  him  unemployed,  for  anfwering  occafioaal 
demands,  la  fo  much  dead  ftock,  producing  nothing  ei- 
ther to  him  or  to  his  country,  ihe  judicious  opera- 
tions of  banking  enable  him  to  nuke  it  adtve  and 

fifodudivc.  The  gold  and  filvcf  money  which  circu- 
ites  in  any  country,  and  by  means  of  which  the  pro- 
duce of  ita  land  and  labour  is  annually  circulated  and 
diftributed  to  the  proper  confumen,  is,  in  the  fame 
manner  aa  the  ready  money  of  the  dealer,  all  dead 
Hock.  It  is  t very  valuable  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
’WQOOtry,  whicli  produces  nothing  to  the  country.  The 
judicious  operations  of  banking,  by  fubftiiutiDg  paper 
in  the  room  of  a great  part  of  it,  enables  the  country 
to  make  a great  pan  of  this  dead  ftock  adive  and 
ptodudbive.  The  gold  and  filver  money  which  circu- 
lates in  any  country,  may  very  properly  be  compared 
to  a highway,  which,  while  it  circulates  and  cariies  to 
market  all  the  grsfs  and  corn  of  the  country,  produces 
itfelf  not  a fingie  pile  of  either.  I^e  judicious  opera- 
tions  of-baokiug,  by  providing,  if  1 may  be  allowed  To 
violent  a metspnor,  a fort  of  waggon-way  through  tlie 
ak,  enable  (he  country  to  convert,  as  it  were,  a great 
part  cf  its  blghw.iys  into  good  paftures  and  cjrn- 
Helds,  snd  thereby  to  tocresfe  very  cnr.nderably  the  an- 
nual produce  of  its  land  and  labour.  The  commerce 
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and  induftry  of  the  country,  however,  it  muft  be  ac> 
knowledged,  though  they  may  be  fomewhat  augment- 
ed, cannot  be  altogether  fo  fecure,  when  they  are  thus, 
as  it  were,  furpended  upon  the  Dxdalian  wings  of  pe- 
per-money,  aa  when  they  travel  about  upon  the  folid 
ground  of  gold  and  filver. 

The  whole  paper-money  of  every  kind  wh'ch  can 
eafily  circulate  in  aov  country,  never  can  eacced  the 
value  of  the  gold  and  filver,  of  which  it  fupplics  the 
place,  or  which  (the  commerce  being  fuppoftd  the 
fame)  would  circuisie  there  if  there  was  no  paper.mo* 
ney.  If  twenty-ihilliag  ouies,  for  example,  are  the 
lowcft  paper-money  current  in  Scotland,  the  whole  of 
that  currency,  which  can  eafily  circulate  there,  cannot 
exceed  the  Turn  of  gold  and  lilver  which  would  be  ne- 
ciffary  for  tranfading  the  annual  exchanges  of  twenty 
fhtllings  value  and  upwards,  ufually  tranfa^ed  wltliia 
that  country.  Should  the  circulating  pap^r  at  any 
lime  exceed  that  fum,  as  the  cxcefa  ci^uld  neither  be 
fent  abroad,  nor  be  employed  in  the  circulation  of  the 
country,  it  mud  immediately  icturn  upon  the  banks  to 
be  exchanged  for  gold  and  filver.  Many  people  would 
immediately  perceive  that  they  had  more  of  this  paper 
than  was  occtffiry  for  tranfading  their  bufinefs  at 
home,  and  as  they  could  not  fend  it  abroad,  they  would 
immediately  demand  payment  of  it  from  the  banks. 
When  this  fuperfluous  paper  was  converted  into  gold 
and  filver,  they  could  eafily  find  a ufc  for  it  by  (end- 
ing it  abroad  ; but  they  could  find  none  while  it  re- 
mained in  the  fhspc  of  paper.  'l*hcrc  would  ironiedi. 
atcly,  therefore,  1m  a run  upon  the  banks  to  the  wholf 
extent  of  thia  fuperftuout  paper,  and  if  they  (howed  any 
difficulty  or  backwardnels  in  payment,  to  a much 
greater  extent } the  alarm  which  this  would  occs- 
floii  neceflarily  iocrcafiug  the  run.’*  See  Bank  and 
Txadc. 

PjFSK  Ofict,  an  office  in  the  palace  of  Whitehall, 
in  which  all  the  public  writings,  matters  of  date  and 
council,  procUmatiooa,  letters,  intelligeocet,  negocia- 
tiooa  abroad,  and  geiietally  all  difpatcbei  that  pafs 
through  the  offices  of  the  fecreUnes  of  llste,  are  lod- 
ged, by  way  of  library. 

PAPIER  MSCM€.  This  It  a fubftance  made  of 
cuttings  of  white  or  brown  paper,  boiled  in  water, 
and  beaten  in  a mortar,  till  they  are  reduced  into  a 
kind  of  paftc,  and  then  boiled  with  a folulion  of  gurn 
arabre  or  of  fizc,  to  give  tenacity  to  the  pafte,  which 
is  afterwards  formed  into  different  toys.  Sec.  by  pref- 
fing  it  into  oiled  moulds.  When  dry,  it  it  done  over 
with  a mixture  of  fitc  and  lamp-black,  and  afterwards 
vamtfticd.  The  black  varoifh  for  thefe  toyi,  aoo^d- 
iag  to  Dr  I.ewit,  is  prepared  as  foilo%vt:  Some  colo- 
phony, or  turpentine  boiled  down  till  it  becomes  black 
aesd  friable,  is  melted  in  a glazed  earthen  vcflel,  and 
thrice  as  much  amber  in  fine  powder  fpiinkled  in  by 
degrees,  with  the  addition  of  a little  fpirit  or  oil  of 
turpentine  row  and  then  : when  the  amber  is  melted, 
fprinklc  in  the  fame  quantity  of  fjrcocolla,  continu- 
ing to  ftir  them,  and  to  add  more  fpirit  of  turptmioe, 
till  the  whole  becomes  ffuid  ; then  (train  out  the  clear 
thiodgh  a coarfe  halr-basr,  prefTmg  it  gemly  between 
hot  boards.  This  varnifii,  iiiixcd  with  ivory-black  in 
fine  powder,  is  applied,  in  a hot  room,  on  the  dried 
paper-pafte ; which  is  then  fet  in  a gently  heated 
oven,  neat  day  in  a hotter  oven,  aud  the  third  day  in 
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PapMigo.  a very  hot  otic,  and  let  ftand  each  time  till  the  o»cn 
' '*•  grows  cold.  Th^  paifte  lhu»  tarnifhed  is  hard,  durable, 
L>  gh'fTy,  and  hears  hqnor*  hot  or  cnld. 

PAPHLAGONIA  (tnc.  geog.),  a country  of  the 
Hither  Afis,  beginning  at  Parthcniut,  a river  of 
B'lhynia,  on  the  weft,  and  extending  in  length  to  the 
Haly#  Kilward,  with  the  Euxinc  to  the  north,  and 
Galatia  10  the  foutb.  Pliny  cnlargeii  the  limits  on  the 
weft  fide  to  the  river  Bill*;,  on  this  fide  the  Partheniui. 
It  is  called  Pj/ttmenla  by  fome  (Pliny).  Pabhlagnnts^ 
the  people,  mcnttoDcd  by  Homer,  and  therefore  of  no 
ftnall  aoiiqurty.  A fopcftiiious  and  filly  people  (Lu- 
cian); a brave  propie  (Homer);  taking  their  name 
frr.m  Phalcg  (Bocchart). 

PAPHOS  (anc.  gr*'g.),  two  adj  dning  iftinds  on 
ihe  weft  fide  of  the  ifl;*od  of  Cyprus  ; the  one  called 
hiaU  Ptiphoi  (Strabo,  Ptolemy,  Pliny)  ; the  other  AVo 
Paphai  \ and  when  mciitioDrd  without  an  adjun£f, 
tills  latter  U always  uo'lerflood,  Doth  dedicated  to 
V'enus.  and  left  utididinguirhed  by  the  ports  (Virgil, 
Horace).  Hence  Venus  is  furnamed  Paph'tat  Puphu^ 
the  people,  (Coins,  Stephanus).  It  svas  reftured  by 
Augiifttis,  after  a thock  of  an  earthquake,  and  called 
(Dio). 

'I'hc  Abbe  Martti,  in  hit  Travels  through  Cyprus, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  ifland  of  Paphos.  «'It 
is  fituated  (fays  he)  on  the  fouthern  fide  : it  contained 
the  celebrated  temple  of  Venus ; which,  together  with 
the  city,  was  dtftroycd  by  an  earthquake,  <b  that  the 
t'.aft  rrftige  of  it  is  not  now  to  be  feen.  A lake  in  the 
neighbtiUrhond,  which  even  In  fummer  oveiftnws  with 
ftagnant  at>d  corrupted  water,  renders  the  air  in  fome 
degree  unwholefome.  On  the  wrftern  eoaft  is  the  nesv 
Paphos,  called  by  fome  of  the  modern  geographers 
iiojes  : a name  which  is  unknown  in  the  iflsnd  of  Cy- 
prus. That  we  may  not  prTrively  sferihe  to  thq  lat- 
ter every  thing  that  hiftory  telU  us  uf  Paphjs  in  ge- 
nrial,  it  may  not  be  here  improper  to  mention  that  it 
has  been  fcveral  times  deftroy^.  Thin  city  had  a 
poii,  where  vefTeis  trading  upon  that  codft  ftill  caft 
archor  : hut  this  happens  only  in  fummer  ; for, 
bcir.g  expofed  to  every  wild,  it  is  extremely  dsngr- 
Tous.  The  hf/ttom  of  it  is  full  of  (harp  ro<k«  ; which 
fometimes  deftroy  the  cables  fo  muih,  that  mariners 
are  obliged  to  keep  them  aftiat  on  the  furfst^  of  the 
wate*,  br  means  of  empty  c«iks  fixed  to  them  at  cer- 
tain difiances.  In  the  neighbourhood  theie  arc  two 
caftles ; one  on  the  borders  ufthc  fca,  and  the  other 
on  the  fiunmit  of  a little  hill : but  the  latter  is  at 
prtfent  in  ruins.  The  fovemmeni  of  Paphos  confitfi 
of  a digdaban  or  commifiary ; a cadi;  and  an  aga,  who 
prefidei  over  the  cuftomhoufe.  Uf  all  the  Chrittian 
edifices,  there  is  none  remaining  but  the  church  of 
Kl  George,  in  which  fervicc  is  performed  by  the 
Greek  miniftc'f.  'I'hc  produAions  of  this  part  of  the 
{(land,  which  are  all  of  an  excellent  quality, are  fiik,  bar- 
ley, at.d  other  kinds  of  giain.  To  discover  the  origin 
of  the  old  and  new  Paphor,  would  be  carrying  light 
into  the  midft  of  the  ihicketl  darknefs.  When  wc 
have  added  conjedure  to  corjeAure,  we  are  ftill  in  the 
fame  fituaticn.  As  this  is  an  attempt  fuperior  to  my 
abiltties,  1 fhail  leave  it  to  the  divining,  though  uih 
certain,  kr>ow]rdge  of  our  antiquaiics.  I muft,  how- 
ever, obfefve,  that  there  war  here  formerly  a temple  de- 
dicated to  Veuu?,  which  waa  entirely  d^ftfoyed  by  aa 
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earthquake.  In  thfl  ifttnd  St  Paul  by  bis  eloqaeoce 
converted  Sergius,  a Roman  proconful.  He  here  like- 
wil'e  conferred  the  deaconfbip  on  hti  difciple  and  col-  ^ 
league  Titus,  who  fooo  after  fuffered  martyrdom. 
Paphos  was  an  cpifcopal  city  in  the  time  of  the  Lii- 
fignaus ; and  it  is  fttll  the  feat  of  a biftiop,  who  is  a 
fuffragan  to  the  archbifhop  nf  Nicofia.  On  the  weft- 
ern  fide  of  the  idind  there  arc  a great  number  of  fcat- 
tered  villages ; but  they  are  not  worthy  of  notice^ 
being  either  abandoned  or  in  ruins.** 

Mr  Bruce  informs  us,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  place  many  filver  medals  of  excellent  wnrkmanihip 
arc  dug  up ; they  arc,  however,  but  of  little  eftimatiun 
among  the  anliquariars,  bring  chiefly  of  towns  of  the 
fize  of  thofc  found  at  Crete  and  Rhodes,  and  in  all  the 
tflands  of  the  Archipelago.  There  are  fome  excellent 
Greek  Intaglios ; gcoerally  upon  better  ftones  than 
ufual  io  the  illands.  This  lUuftriuus  traveller  informs  us,, 
that  he  has  feen  fome  heads  of  Jupiter,  remarkable  for 
bulby  hair  and  a beard,  which  were  of  excellent  work- 
manlhlp,  and  worthy  of  any  price.  All  the  iohabtiama 
of  the  ifland  are  fubjedt  to  fevers,  but  efpecialiy  thofc 
to  the  Dcighbouihoi^  of  Paphos.  I'he  lame  traveller 
obferves,  that  Cyprus  was  very  long  undircovcred  ; 
for  though  Ihips  had  been  failing  on  the  Mediterranean 
1700  years  before  Chrill,  and  though  the  idand  is  only 
a day’s  failing  from  the  comment  of  Afia  on  the  north 
and  eaft,  and  little  more  from  that  of  Africa  on  the 
foiith,  it  waa  not  known  at  the  building  of  Tyre,  a 
little  before  the  Trojan  war,  that  is.  500  years  after 
the  orighbouring  feas  hsd  been  navigated.  It  was  co- 
vered with  wood  at  its  hrft  difeovery  ; snd  our  author  It 
of  opinion,  that  it  was  not  well  known  even  at  the  time 
of  building  of  Sr  lomon’s  temple;  bccaufe  wc  do  not  find 
that  Hiram  king  of  Tyre,  though  juft  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, ever  had  recourfe  to  it  fur  wood  : though  the 
caniage  would  undoubtedly  have  been  eafirr  from 
thence,  than  to  have  brou.^hl  it  down  from  the  lop  of 
Mount  Lebanon.  Eratoftbenrs  informs  u*,  that  in 
ancient  times  the  ifland  vaj  fo  overgrown  with  wood, 
that  it  could  not  br  tilled  ; fo  that  they  firft  cut  down 
the  timber  to  be  ufed  in  the  furnaces  lor  melting  filver 
and  copper;  that  after  this  they  built  fleets  with  it : 
but  findiDg  even  this  infu&cicni,  they  gave  liberty  to 
all  ftrangera  to  cut  it  down  for  whatever  purpoie  they 
pieafed  ; and  out  only  fo,  but  they  gave  them  after- 
waids  the  piopcrty  of  the  ground  they  had  cleared. 
Matters  are  now  quite  altered  ; ard  the  want  of  wood 
iff  a principal  complaint  in  muft  part*  of  the  iilaod. 
About  Acamas,  however, on  the  weft  ildc  of  ihc  iflaod, 
the  wood  is  ftill  thick  and  impervious,  inhabited  by* 
large  flags  and  wild  boars  (f  a monftious  fize.  Mr 
Bruce  was  informed,  that  a live  elephant  had  lately 
been  fern  there,  but  gave  no  credit  to  the  account. 

FAPIAS,  hiihop  of  Hicropolis,  a city  of  Phrygia, 
was  the  difciple  of  St  John  the  Evangeltft,  and  the 
companion  of  Polycarp,  as  St  Jerome  obfeives,  and 
not  of  John  the  Ancient,  as  fotnt  other  authors  have 
maintained.  He  composed  a work  in  five  books, 
immed  Expefutint  thg  D'ijccxtr/ti  of  our  Lorf  of 
which  there  arc  ouly  fome  fragments  now  Teroainiog. 
Hr  it  was  who  introduced  the  opinion  of  the  Mdlc- 
nsrianff. 

PAPILIO,  the  BuTTtRH.v,  in  zoology  s »geaus 
of  infects  belonging  to  the  order  of  Icpidoptcra.  Ic 
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fift  tonr  wtD^!if  Im^iricateJ  with  a 
* fcaic* ; th«  tongu«  it  confuted  in  z fpirai  fiurm  ; 
anrf  tb^  Hf>d]r  i*  hairy.  The  antennx  fjrpw  thickfr 
towards  their  extremity,  am!  arc  in  moll  fub^cAs  ter* 
minatcf!  by  a kind  of  capi'tulum  or  head.  Tncwin^ti 
Bttin^»  are  erc^.  infomuch  that  their  exLremi- 
tiet  meet  or  touch  oo^artiefher  above  the  body<  They 
inthcH.y'bme.  '|‘hcrlSre  27^^  fp«cica»  princifaliydi* 
iltnuiihti^y  the  c^nr  oC  their  wiiifa.  ^ Mr.  barhut 


t 72'  ^ . 

kind  of  downy  prepared  tor  it 
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The  fly  it  now  perfedly  rormed  | it 
gently  fluteere,  then  taJ^  iti  Ai^t,  Cnd  purfaea  ^ 

mazy  wandering!  over  the  enamdled  niaidt,>fiungiffg  ^ 
iU  rotUum  into  the  cupa  of  oe^reom  fl^tren.*'  , 

Of  papilio^N'*  1.  BarLut  gi«e*  the  following  accojitf.  > 

**  The  ground  eoloiir  of  the  inje<fl  ia  a beautifnl  glaiTy 
b|)ck>  the  Superior  win^  are<omamai>ted  With  white  * 
forked pAoi^t;  the  itdjerior  CMMt  are  adorned  with  fpota 
of  a b!ooil  c^ur,  thofe  wabl^A  the  catn:^itiea«  being 


hat  Divided  them  Tnto  four  fbcligrs^hkh  Be  lhu«  c’m*  of  a iuouUr  torm»  and  are.ii)den(e  1,  termin^ng  ia  an 

wiriga  extend^  nr.i  aiAcrkfcd  with  whits.  Tlie  spai^ 

poliU  . 

ifbrm. 

le^aai  flividc^  int#T rojaot  t which  for  the  motl 


AAerlrea.  1 . The  eqint«t/or 

gcofromJ^e  hirwifraa^tl  angle 

hafe  : fhcjr  antrnnx  are  often  filiform. 


^eiilff  longcpfr 
xhey  dhi  divic 


dkn,  the  u^cr  , . r , ^ w , — 

t^he  puiiil  or  ^owA  of  the  hea^i  ^ia  tipt  ariah  the  f^me  red  aoluur 


which  enemas  (hoid.’.cra*  arrd  tcrainatcathe  abdo* 
men  the  (pare  of  abuM  five  tingt.*'  » ,4 

biack|  ^'th  hlooii-like  fpott  ou  the  l^call-;  Of  N'  r.  ha  (peaks  thua;  **  ‘IViPforft  ofthewingi  ^ 
mf  Gretkai^' whnfe  bread  has  Ao  ftich  mirki;  the  ^coiblci  the  preApltag  iofe^a.  They  are  beautifully 

i^riegate.l  uriib  k^k  ^d  yellow;  the  i iferior  one# 
terminue  in  a taiff  iMid*  according  to  tl»e  charadler  of 
Ilians,  wliofe  -vings  are  the  fc^'luwi,  actioned  with  an  eye  of  a yelloiii(h>r(l 

coK^tf  i^cirkle^  with  l>hie,  which  ia  fiuiUed  awhA*  •* 
d'^ge,  ncarcll  tl^rklrcroity  of  the  abdomen.  Thia  is 
the  Ju:gfll,  and  one  of  the  mqjd  beautiful  infedt  I^ng« 
land  prcil^cea.  riw  cite^ilbr  it  birgt  aid  (fnooih^  • 
_ ^of  a bright  green  dbifli!r,^ith  iranfverfjl  bandu,' of  « 

llrfti,  ahofe  wingt  have  cy«|^\ii5i jvidel  into  iKoTc  ' deep  jrlolTjr  putplo  upon  r vt ry  iin.r,  whi.  h baodoMW 
which  hise  eyes  on  all  thd'win^i,  ihofe  which  nard  with  yelh^  futitl  wu  ^k^-.'a . on  wild  fcbnel 

irflCc -*t ' •-->  __  ............. 
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theft  fome  ire  whhont  Tw||^  nk  fillets  others  with 
jif  ?i  orfilUti.  a.  I’lje  li^Siiians,  wliofe  -vings  are 
Irsot^throughoutf  o^ei^btre;  the  upper the 
li^r^et  very  ihort. ' j.  The^a:i.^44k>ie  win.-s 
r^entircj  ibe  candtds  Ah ‘wCtim  vamga:  the 


‘w^tifh  vvinga:  tKc 
yj-  'rhc  nym,fc.IlP 
w^>fc*wrn7t  arc  ^cnlwi.lr.lrT:  divt  'td  into  the  ;jin* 


srrirpa^! 


■ ^ ' ' r -- 

u!T?ef  oncjt'am!  l^e  pbj^eral^  vborc  winga  ar^^  2|i  July,  alTuihpa  the  uinged  ft  iU'  ia  Auguj^ 

• seilPlout  eyta.  f.'mic  plc’icUns,  ^tBfc  buvwdn^ien'  n^uents  mradoiAX.  * It  fomciimts  api^aca  in  l<>l4yJ* 
'*■  ^ coiltc!£krd:-#vidcrffbloj|^c^i<r^1c.s  wftb  dariflk  l^a  . of  M’ it.  wc  have  this  account:  **  The 

e«tnclr#incs;  ar^  the  tirhiccls,  ^rth  Tpo^  grtic*  %r  pexcock’s  eye,  ia  eaTdy  known  by  the  peed 
i ....  ^ 1^1^  tanlprrenf  on  ^efr  wingw  ' . which  a bean  a*  ovc,  four  In  number,  one  \ 

« The  beauiiu  wf  this  cl^*ant  piit'of  the  erratt^  :itc  wing,  which  Ijas  given  it  the  name 


I^'ant  pfi! 

^well  l^ow^^'and  t^r«  f^w  «vho  ^^mpIaU; 
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ihofe  which  haed 

c upper  uingi ; thofe  whtch  ha»c  Oiem  on  arid  othq^ ^mhdliferous  pUata;  charges rnio  tbechry^. 
'am!  |ihe  pb^erat^  Aofe  winga  ar^^  .t  . . • n 

plc’ieUns,  ^tBfc  btiv^ds^icn  nquents  tnea.'.oiAS.  * it  lomciimts  appeaca  t 

^ . ...  AAdofM’^.  wchavc  thia  account:  **  The  peaoock« 

cock's  eyes 
upon  each 
It*  wings^ 

very  anguloua,  are  black-  udder|tcatkt  above  they  are 
of  a reddiih  dim  colour.  The  ones  have  on  their 
flipettor  adg-i:  two  black  ubloog  with  a ycUow 

’ ^ - -I -»  ifcmity  ii  foond 

furrountled  with 
portion  oO|!ue 
fame  tide,.fonbwi 

qme  an'  mUa'  itant  ot  the  atr.  tilic  chryialis  ia  at  ^ inn  dlre^ion  of  the  margin,  there  arc  fiim  or  fix 
esce^he  tomb  o(  the  caterpillar  and  the  o«dk  of  the  whit^  (pots*  order.  The  ii^riur  wings  are' 

. ^ ^ ^utte^v-  ^14  within  a filken  cod,  or  uuijcr  a tranf*  hro^ner,  and  have  each  a Urge  eye  ofa  vqy.dark^lue 
V;  p^reat^ei|rt!t4t  t!iisgre«i  miracle  of  pafurc  ia  daily  in  tbe  ndtb9^iiirroun0ed  by.an  aih  cnlourcrrck.  Th& 

* • ^ wrA^t.  aHut  tfowd^s  theVeak  defcncclefs  bulUr-^  catsrpilUr  otMhis  huUcc^y  iaof  a deep  black,  dotted  * 

dy,^arce  snfiddtd  into  cjnllence»  go  about  to^trne  vith  a lin^  white.^*  ^ ^ w 

Jf-  .L.  ; .^11. —n.  .U-.  - — c-_  oAnot  coQOlude  tili/ article  without  noticing 
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them^lHlHS4t  artfftiShment- 
k HLL  Account  of  liicir  viWioua.it  ill' .*«  of 


its  idly  thi^fh  the  iapciictraUe  wiUa  that  pufer*t 
ved  it  from  infult  Hfaring  iia  tor^  date  How  .*roniB  vci^  fingukr  fpcciea ; pf  which  Mr  Reaumur  ha# 
will  it  bear  the  fKDl|ciicc  «f  ilte  lignTt  and  keeanefs  yiveniAW  account/ and  which  jkfetre  pa^cular  rc« 
of  the  air  ? *nt:c  one  onhcir'ggll^,  makg  an  aperture  | gard.  • v « 

in'tk  with  spair  of  f^nfariii^fix  it  agaioft  a gtaf« ; ob«  One  f^>**  <>f  tbde  he  faai  calbidjtftc  iunj/fvf  dry 
Vrve  the  in*!cel,  vou  will^rccive  the  or^apa  gradually  I Thiv  it  ie  ii»  a ftaic  of  reft,  has  wholly 

dffphying  tlifn\^(qlvrf : follow  his  oprrattuns  with  your  thA appearance  of  a^ittle  ciuftcrpf  the  decayed  kavea 
\ <y<  ; he  I'nigclcs  to  i rf3k||oore  from  his  confincmert.  of  fame  herb  sThe  pofitioii  and  colour  of  its  winga 
I Obferve  the  frothy  liquor  whicH  it  difgorgea  | th  t Afcatly  favour  thjs  rcfcmbhrace,  a^d  they  have  very 
to  folten  tiiq  the,t;od,  wkipb  at  lirnge  rt!  1 ; wl^pBy  like  thofe  of  the  leaves  of.piants, 


liquor  frrvr*  to 
length  yickls  t<fttb^utung  of  lb  infrCl^  head.  By 
degrees  the  hft  IA  re||^vrd,  and  the  butitffty  fprings 
the  impnimaruf  the  ait  r.cta  U|aA  wing^ 
Highly  apparent  at  firft,  hut  which  afterwards  expatn 
won  remr.rkible  rapidity.  IJlftr  difpby  of  them  ia 
Xptnetime^iftttked  by  drought,  in  which  c»e  the  in- 
%cdl  is  depi%ed  of  iheafacuity  of  Aw>?.  The  roftnim, 

^al.!,  is  ill  i)m 
^d  in  A rcLck 


^ , ^^xietiil**  I ^der^^cTf)veTTng  of 
S ^ Ull  ftate  rolled  up  inu>  Ypinif|  am 
• Vou  XIU.  Part  bT 

' r ^ 
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and  are  indented  in  the  Came  manner  at  their  ^gc&  ka^  * 
the  leaves  of  .ouoy  planta  arc.  This,  fieenw  to  point 
out  the  care  of  n:>turc  for  the  ^rumd)'  and  fteiiiitnfly  * ^ 
nwy  prc.rexve  it  from  birds,  dfof  « 

The  (kuh  biittcrlly' ia  anc4|ier  fin  vnUr  fpecus,  fo 
called  from  its  he-id  rqfcnhling  in  (bme  degree  a 
death’s  liesd  or  human  ikull  This  very  rem.irkhh*.j^w 
rppe:r-mcc  is  terribU  to  many  people  ; but  it  has  an- 
oiacr  ytl  greater  lin^ulaniy  alicodinjj  it,  wh.ch  is, 

4 V tbat| 
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thAt,  w})CQ  frighted.  It  has  a moarnrul  and  karfli  voice. 
Thia  appeared  the  more  furprtfing  to  Mr  Rcat>muf>  as 
. Other  knn«m  butterfly  had  soy  the  !Aft  voice  at  all; 

•.*w  and  he  #S'  ilbt  ready  of  belief  that  it  was  a real  eo'cct 
p but  fufpeCfcd  thf  notfe,  like  that  of  the  cicads,  to  be 

. ^ ossitig  to  tKc  attr'rioii  fume  part  of  the  body  ; inJ, 

in  line,  txi.fcy  great  pains,  difeoteredt  that  tliis  noife 


1 p A .p , 

pioiaii  wrote  fereral  treatifet  in  the  line  of  bu  prdfir^ 
fion.  ' 

PA  FISTS,  are  thofe  v4io  betirve  iBe  pope  or  bi/hop 
«|  Rome  to  be  the  fupreme  pnflor  of  she  onivc|^l  , 
chtivch,  who  profefa  to  believe  ail  ih^  arises  of  pope 
Pius's  crecdf  and  who  promife  implicit  obedionce  V# 
the  edids  of  the  church,  dpeciaUy  the  decrees  .of  Ikt 
......... :i  Sec  Pof*  ipd  Taimt. 


was  not  truly  Tofeilt  but  made  by  k Iip4  ai?d  bride,  yj^cil  of  *PrefU.  • 

rubbing  of  the  irtifik  twoilAc<  *JU,tiodici  WAH»ENHpSt,>i  tom  c7  Cerinany,  ythoe^de 

bcltreen  i^ifh  « ii  phcrtlr*'-  ^ oT.  PraiKotua,  m eapnlaf  of  a calAuy 


here'U)  fo  fmall  that  it  might  ;hame,*  with  a cdfUc^  wbeae  the  couots  rcuiie.  l^sn 

^ riw  A^mai,  r^^iiles  j}orth-weft  of 

iXff 


I,  '• 


Arother  hutScrfl)4jherc' 
be  nillaken  for  a rmall  fly-’^eTbsi  ii  retfl^I 
trime  in  degree  of 'fiec  of  all  the  knuwb  Ul 
and  cannot  but  hive  bee#  prt'portK^lj^^ftnsll  in  the 
fhte  of  a c:tM]>ilUr  and  chryfaii;  this  creature  fpends 
its  whole  life  N an  tbk  three  llagcs  of  csnerplllar,  chry- 
falis,  and  butterfly,  on  thf  leaf  «f  y|ic  cclandin^  ft 
lives  on  the  umlcr  fide  of  thc«lca^  though  in  the 
c?tfrpiU.-r  lUtc  It  feeds  on  it,  yelrlt  rfbci  no  damage. 
It  <hxi 


]^ie  ex>  *4mted 
iffirrmes,  Kcuborg, 


nc^  ri 

rg.  »nej» 


fotUi  if  Nuremhus|(; 


prfhal 


US  own  cooet.  L<;ing. 
count  of  Pippenhcim  U herelltu^.i 
p^C)  '4Mid  perferms  hi|  oQcd^t  the  lo 
emp^.  . ' • ■*  * rwr 

PAl'l^’S,  an  cadent  pnrfnbpKrr  of,Alex^odriA^  ^ 
&id  by  Siilda!!  to  h^c  mpler'the  £mpe(p^^«'^ 

Thcodofms  the  GrcjC  who  r^oed  from  A.JD.  • 

to  #ritiu^  (lioi^AitO  t^ have ^ 

irni1i%miijT|iii  nij  of  theoi  are  loti t Ac 


fiimmate 


fcript,  dt. 

Tiui  pul4inae^ois,rel 

ui  tolio. 


9k  « 


fict  eat  the  fnliflaw  of  ihe'Jrtfx'tfHt  draws 
from  it  only  a tine  juice,  which  is  ^oon  r^arWd  a/|sl^ 

Without  octafionirsf:  any  change  k>  tbo  appearance  of 
the  It  af  This  lpe>:ie»ss  'tty  ihori  IbreJ  ; and:  pafles  coiitimicd  ^ 

ihfotigh  itXtiiPoe  dates  in  to  (host  a time,  ih;^  there  t>cc4  ocval 

arc  frcqucntlv  ten  geiKiatfon<kCof  it  in  one  year  ; • IU|^  unul  Cnroluf 
wfiereas,  in  all  the  other  buttciflies,  (wo  grncri^ions  ^tin  at  Bologna  in*T 
in  the  yctr  are -all  iPhny^  to  he  had.  'Fliefe  ^Pirpus,  m befp^ 

generations  arf  fufficieiit  tem^kc  a prodigfriusincreiff : grows  on  the  fe^  of  oettaia' plms,  9$  tbiftli 
io  • l^ge  garden,  if  there  are  iwcnly  eklcrpli'  * 
fpriag,  tlicf^  maf  he  cvcilooke<t,  lad  tliere 
ealdy  concluded  to  be  none  thcie,  even  on  a 
(ear^  ; but  if  ihefe  twentj  caterpillars  afterwards 
come  twenty  b’ltterflies,  ten  of  which  arc  male 
ten  female,  atlA  ^a^h7cn.alc  lay  thc^ame  number 
eggs  that  the  (U^unn  does,  ihat.is,  fo 

hundred;  if  all  thc4*iirrjpitlars  hatched  of  thefe  bc; 
come  butterflie/,jnd  ihde  by  eggs  in  the  Amcfro- 
polbion,  whicJi  ftmJfh  4j;i^winler,  and  coma  to  be 
hitched  io  the  fucceedi^^ring ; then  ftom'  thefs 
t^eHy,  in  only  one  yemfyDt^^viilhave  ki 'b*  hundred 


ru  ba»' 


the  lofs^f  thjs^dAH^ 

Able,  ^ d^te  of  it  r»im  Ite^xed  at  rlKmaa^* 

I ; for  it  Vfiot  ioo  yea^Uince^^^pmudio 

OK  Alpin  ^bferfcd  tlif  pIpijA  on  the  J^nks  flC^  ^ 

lie.  ^OniUat^n  ij|«r*the  inhabitants  of  uc^uuw  * 


l«|i 

peri' 

Profpec 

the  Nile.  ij|«r*the  inhabitants  of 

try  eating  the  infcnAr  an  j finfculent  part  of  the 


lers  feem  noT  to  h^ve  aaaded  themfelVica, « This  use-* 
Cicc,  togctlK^  vr^h  tlwfo  rda;cd  by  PaI|^  A^n, 
are  fufflctciit  to  coavincx  us,  that  Uii9^p||nt 

imoved  in^e  . 


^thuufan^  ; and  !f  we  add  to  thit'thc  incriwfejtif  thefe  the  mwin(f  of  the  ancieius;  a fad  which  alone 
in  a fuccctiirtg  year,' the  account  inut^  appear  tdrrildiv  fhows  It  to  be  ihd  papyrus,  and  of  which  other  trx^cU 
odB  fuch  asooirt  Could  guard  againth  Thk  jwst  * r . t 

Rultf  of  the  world  has  put  fo  many  hinder^ocs  in  th^ 

^ay  of  this  over-abuadanl  Jlrodu«ioDf*d\(fc  k*^s  very  ^ 

' rare  fuch  years  of  deflruftioo  happen.  &ome  fBth  ofclcfi,  although  k "o*  et^c..,  ^ 

^ have d^appeaedr  however;  and  mifchl^^baa  been*  fabrtcaxioo  oPpa^r.  The  alteratidh  gindte  fofl  of 
•dreaded  from  them,  ioto^y*Trom  their  citirg  all  Ae  Egypi*  «d  on  the  , methods  of  atficultnre,  have  in  all 
Iwrbage,  but  from  tbemfelvcs  beioj^  eaten  w.(^  hc^s  'probabilly  rendtfbt^d  this  plant  IclTaMDmon;  but  caufes 
in  falla  ls  afld  otherw^  : but  experiments  have  yi^iyca*  altogether  local  coiffi,;io|  db]p/i«i  thf  ^flruelioo  of 
this  to  ^e  an  erritieous  bpinion,  and  they  are  found  (he  papyrus,  dTpccially  ns  its  re&len  .’e  to  the  roatlhg^ 

‘ I — ii-^k  JI..A  womd  prevent  iKeir  operatsb%  But  it  iswccolefs  toj 

reafon  from "Isroba^mities  or  analogy:  Me  Bruce  not 
• ' • ‘ * • ihifl'r  * - 


to  be  innocent,  lAdwstahle  al  friaiU  or  oylleA. 

PAPILlONACEOrS,  amdng  bwyifts,  an  ap 


pelUtion  giveifto  tbe«flowers  of  plants  belonging  to  only  faw  the  pkpynis  grpwi^  both  ifl' Egypt  and  A> 
various  clafTcs,  from  fhe^r  Vcfembling  the*  wings  of  a hyriinia,  but  actually  aude  ]^a|r,'r  of  it  in  the  manner 


Lutterfly.  ^ 

PATiNlAN,  a cel^rated  Roroamiawyer  of  the 
• Ahird  century,  under  the  Emperor  Severua;  who  had 
fo  high  an  opirp^m  of  his  worth,  that  he  rreommendod 
^^rsfons  Carac*lfa*STul  Get*  to  his  care.  Caracalla 
having  firfl  murdered  hi(  brother,  ordered  Papinian'to 
a>mpofca  difeourfe  to  excufe  this  murder  to  the  fenate 
and  people  ; which  when  he  refufed  to  iu)dcrtake,  the 
•^utal  emperor  ordcied  him  to  be  beheaded  ; an^  his 
body  was  dragged  through  the  ftxcets.of  Rome. . Pa> 


9bs  whidh«it  was  m a4T».he 
litc«^7Fe,  (h<'V 


anmenti.  He  trUs  ua 
any  part^of  it.  being  ufrlefs, 
the  wh»le  jIqi^  is  at  tlik  day  uhd  Abyflittia  for 
mklung  boat^  a piece  of  »thc  aca^^Urcc  oeiag 
tfb^uttem  to'^erve  aa  a kcil.  'niat  fuch  were  the 
bolls  of  untient  Rgypt,  we  know  from  the  tcdim^li|p 
of  Pliny,  jrliO  informs  tfs,  that  the  planta 
fewed  together,  - » 

Hern,  and  tici- 
Mempbitii  cyo^ii 


sere  6ril 


r,  and  then  galLe^i  up  ii  jttm  a^  % 
I'falll^thc  K4)cli^'  Conlcrf^r  b<bt£  * 


V 


f 


?ipr»k 
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rooty  or  woody  part  of  OiU  pUnty  particular  kiu4  to  which  it  belonged,  fhey  were  eo»*  P*pyrufc^^ 


tented  to  fpecify  it  under  the  name  al  papyrus,  of’“ 
which  there  were  two  kinds,  that  of £i;ypi,  and  tfiat 
of  Sicily.  The  modemi  hav^  endeavoured  to 
thaV  the&two  phnti  are  one  and  the  fame  fpccici  of 
cyperus.  It  under  this  >^rnui  tba^  thtyaic  found 
iti  the  cataln;ruc«  .mi  ot  placd  publifhed 


fince  the  f:1itkjn  <»f  Nforriit^i'*  work,  w^tre^e  papfl^y 
is  1 aded  mki'nut  w/  ^y^nn  maximtu  p«p\r<umu.. 

In  the  manufcWpuot  the  Ivttcra  and  oufervalioM 
of  L>ppl  phylidlin  at  Pari.,  aiiho  accompani^ 
the  envoy  of  Iwuis  XIV.  ^ the  emperor  uf  Ab^f- 
fiina,  wtf  find  the  defirripuoft  of  a cy;  criW' which 
heh>!  cibfcrved  on  ihc  biir^kg  or  ths^Nile  hi  17^4.  4^ 
Alter  having  ?!k'fcribe^  the  flower.,  he  fays  tiri\  many 
eii-f  - covered  w'th  yoim^  le^m  Are  fupported  hy  % 
prtitylong  pedicle  >liM  thtl  many  of  thofc  pcdicka» 


wia  likeuife  of  feveral  ufr«  before  it  turned  abfoiutely 
'*  hard  ; it  was  chewed  in  the  manner  of  liqaorice,  hi^ 
vmg  a coniiUerahlc  quantity  of  Tweet  juice  in  it.  Thia 
we  learn  from  Dtolcoridcs ; it  was,  iauppofe,  chewed, 
lod  the  fweetnels  fuckr  J out  in  the  Cune  manaer  as  is 
done  sgith  fugar-canc.  'I'hi*  Istliii.praiSif'ed  »n  Aoyf- 
littia,  wbert  they  likewifc  chi  w the  root  of  the  Indian 
corn,  and  of  every  kind  of  cyperus  4 and 
tella  us,  that  abenit  a cubit  of  the  lower  par  t of  the  tUll^ 
was  cut  off,  4nd  rciailcd  over  the  iirc.  and  eaten. 

‘.V  From  the  isarcily  of  wood,  vrhicfr  was  very  great 
' ^ Egypt*  this  lower  pMt  wat  likewtfe  ufed  10  m/iking’ 

^ c«p«b  moulds,  and  other  Drceffary  otcriiUa  we  rwc  l 
doubt,  tOQ^  one  ufe  of  toe  woody  part  of  this 
^ plant  was,  to  fenm  for  wkat  we  call  or  covert 

|or  billing  the  kavet,  which  Me  made  of  the  borfty  , . o , » ^ -•  r -• 

'^re,  know  tliat  this  was  anefoltly  OK  ufo  of  it,  beta  equally  Io.i.ded  aud  comir^  froo|  one  joint,  ^or9  0 
j|M»m  iyewus  and  Aoacreom**  ^ ‘t  krud  f parafol.  The  dific  of  this  parufol  U.fur- 

'I'hd  papyrus,  fays  Pliny,  gro|st  in  ^]|tfiina^es  of  founded  with  a quafitity  of  leaves  which  form  a crowa 
£^pr,  or  in  the  ftagnant  p|icri  Nile*  made  by  to  the  Hem  which  fuppotti  it.  ’‘'H  he  Hem  Is  a preuy 

f the  flowic^wf  Uot  river,  aro^aot  bmnil  kSig  prlfin,  the  corners  of  which  are  ^ little  rounds  ^ 

th(  depth  of  two  cn^ts. ' JBt*f6otaai«)tottoitis?CDd  am!  the  leaves,  not^^t  tj^  top  but  at  the  fide,  are 
\m  ihickoek  about  four  i»r  livc'mchet ; its  Hem  is  tri-  formed  like  the  blade  of  a fword;  the  roots  arc  black 
' angular,  rifing  to  the  bcigfapof  ten  cubitl.  ProfpCT  and  full  of  fibres;  ent?  tids  ^atl  is  called  r^^ru/  Ni- 
Alpto  it  about  fix  or  fcvco  cubits  above  the  wa-  wkMU  ' 


Kr;  die  Hem  tapers  from  thmhoUAi,-  and  terminates  The  Stat  Lippi  defcribA  another  kind  which  rUe* 
' in  a point.  I'hct^rBdm  adds,  Ulfit  thc^teynu  dOr-  0^'  fk  high  t tlic  Ram  and  leaves  ct^rffpond  with  the 
ries  a top  oc^himeoifmall  hairs,  whidi4aliijyflWfaa  fofffiy,  but  the  cars  form  mchrr  a kind  of  head  th,an 
of  Pfiay.-  CuitlaAdia  ihfuitnt  ua,  thatsfstoulp  throw  4ny  tniog  tike  the  fpreadinguf  anXimbrella  } this  head 
9B  the  right  and  left  a gdat  number  of  fmalr  fibres,  was  Very  Cnft,  fhining,  and  glltled  rich  and  airy,  much 
qdtich  fiipport  cke  pkwt  againti  the  violence  of  the  loaded,  fupported  by  pedicles  which  were  joined  to- 
’ wind,  and  sgainft  the  waihrs  ef  the  Nile.  Ahi^ding  getheV  at  tbe'bottem  lU^  the  Jloitliog  ol  a parafoL 
tw  hiMi^the leaves of*t1ie  plant^re  nbtufr;  aod  tike  the,  It  is  calM  by  him  cyperutitiltmui  major  aurea^  Jivifa 
|ypha  of  the  marflics.  Mr  Bruce,  on  the  other  hortR,  patmicu/a^  Thcfc  two  kind?<ff^  perus  hare  a marked 


'‘mfurcs  us,  tiia^  o»crcould  have  exitlcd  in  the  Nile. 

. *“**  Its  head  (fays  be)^  too  heavy;  aaddb  a plain  dnun* 
tfy  the  wind  muft  have  had  t9o  vTolent  a hold  of  it. 

' 'E^cllslk  is  fmall  and  feeble,  and  withal  too  call ; the 
root  too  (holt  and  (lender  to  fiay  it  agaifift  the  violent 
pTcflure  of  the  wind  and  current } therefore  I do  con 


relemblance  in  Aeir  leaves,  Iheii’  fteei,  their  foll^e, 
and  th<*  inaHhy  places- wfnrlT  they  ^row.  The  only 
difierence  conlifis  in  their  Cae,  and  in  the  poficiqu  of 
the  ears,  iHdch  ferve  to  dilUnguilh  them;  and  ttcy 
feem  to  bear  a refembhnee  to  the  papyrus  and  the  fari, 
defertbed  by  ancient  authors,  'ilic  firfl  is  perhaps  the 


fiaotlybelicvoit  never  could  be  a pint  growing  in  the  papyrnia,  and  the  fccond  the  Hfri;  bat^'Uui  is  only 
rfver  ^ >lc  llftlf.  or  in  any  very  tUep  or  ropid  river  jetture, 

s but^^the  qali(he%  or  places  whereihe  Nik  had  ovbr*  The  papyl^is,  which  grew  in  waters,  is  fate!  to* 
^owid  and  was  (lagnant.  * r'4  **  have  pr^uced  mo  feed  ; but  this  Mr  Byuce  very  pro- 

The  Egyptians  made  of  this  plant  paper  fit  for,  perlj  calls^n  abAirtCly.  ****0'hc  form  of  the  flower 

wntiDg(feepASEa)vifbicb  thcy*e^  1iCa«(  or^firhrrin,  TufTiciently  indicates,  that  it  was  made  to 

and  alfo  and  hence  the  l*atib^  rAar/u ; for  in  nif^ve  icfelf  into  the  covering  of  one,  which  is  certainly 

general  the  word  cb^rta  ia  u£ed  for  the  paper  of  £-  very  fmall,  aod  hy  us  exalted  (ifuptiun  and  thicknelf 
gypt.  ^ of  the  head  of  the  flower.  Teems  to  have  needed  the 

^ *1  be  papyrus  was  pr^iiecd  in  fo  great  quantities  extraordinary  covering  it  has  hid  to  protc£l  it  horn  the 
00  the  hanks  of  the  Nile,  that  Cafliodoius  (Hh.  xi.  3^.)  violent  hold  the  wirtd  mull  heve  bad  upon  it.  For  the 
compares  it  to  a forcll.  'i'her^  fays  he,  Sffes  to  the  ftfnte  reafon,  the  bottom  of  the  fikrr.cnts  compofing 
^ view,  this  foreft  wltboucbraoclids.tliistUekHWltboiit  tbe  bead  are  (heathed  In  four  concave  leaves,  which 
leaves,  this  harveft  of  the  watery  this  ornamefit  of  the^' »ecp  them  clofe  together,  and  present  injury  from  die 
roarfhet.  Prolper  Alpin  is  the  firft  wh<a  gives  us  a wind  gening  ih  between  them;'*  Its  plume  wis  com-^ 

plate  of  the  pppynis,  which  the  Egyptians  call  pofed  of  (lender  pedicles,  very  long,  and  fumew  hat  like 

However  Ift^ly  this^y  be  cxtoitcd,  it  coirefptfbds  in  Ulr,  according  to  Thcophrailus.  The  fame  peculiarity  * 

''  fopie  degree  >yiih  tbe  defcripdoMsf  the  plant  mefitionefi  ctiffk  in  tbe  paprhts  of  Sicily  ; and  the  fame  is  found 
hy^heophnifus  ; hut  by  much -the  beft  drawing  offt  to  esifl  in  anothcrltind  of  papyrus  fent  from  Madagaf- 
has  been  ,l»en  ty  Mr  Bruco,' who  has  very  obli^ng-^  car  by  M.  Puivfe,*corrcrpomlent  of  the  academy  of^ 
'JyjAcrmic^  us  to  give  a copy  of  it.  See  rlaW  fciences.  * 

CCCLXX^-i,.  It  k impoflihle  to  determine  whether  the  papyrus  of 

The  ancient  bounids  placed  fhe  papyrus  among  Siciljfwas  ufed  in  any  w;.y  by  the ‘Romnns.  In  Italy 
tbe  graminoui  plants  'oc.dog*grals{  -ignorant  of  th^  it  is  called  peterot  sad,  according  to  Cefalpiu,  r/V'o.  * 
* . ^ 4 V » Xhij 
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This  pspyroi  Sicily  ku  been  coIum^  in  ike  gaiw 
^cn  of  Ptfa  ; 2nd  if  we  can  depend  00  (ue  authority  of 
Cefalpin»  who  hixrelf  esanioed  the  plant,  it  ia  diSe* 
rent  fiom  the  papyius  of  Egypt. 

The  pa|>yntB,  uyi  he,  which  U commonly  ciAed 
f i^ro  in  Sicily,  hia  a longer  and  thicker  Aem  than  the 
plant  cyperua.  It  rifea  fomctimei  to  four  cobicii  the 
angle#  arc  obtufc,  and  the  ftem  at  the  bafe  U fur- 
foimdcJ  with  leaves  growing  from  the  root ; tl^ire  are 
ro  leaves  on  tlse  Acm  even  when  the  ulaot  is  at  the 
grtatcA  pcrfcAioD,  but  it  entries  at  top  a 
plume  which  refeqnblei  a great  luft  ufdiAicve4cdbairs| 
this  is  compofeif  of  a greet  number  of  truagular  pedt* 
lies,  in  the  form  of  rceJs  ^ at  the  extremity  of  wHich 
Pre  pUkcJ  the  flowers,  hctweco  two  fcnall  leavea  of  e 
rcJdjfh  colour  tike  the  cyperua.  The  roots  arc  woody» 
about  the  thickoefs  of  reeds,  jointed,  aad  they  throw 
a f.rrat  iMiaber  of  branches  which  extend  thcnio 
frlvri  ia  an  oblique  dltedioo.  Thefe  are  feented  fotno* 
whit  like  the  cypcrui,  but  their  colour  u a lighter 
broWn } fiom  the  lower  part  iA^uc  many  fmall  fibrea, 
nnd  from  the  higher  a number  of  Acrps  flioot  up, 
which  in  proportion  as  they  arc  tender  coouina  fweei 
juice. 

The  plume  of  the  papyrni  of  Sicily  Is  pretty  well 
deferibeJ  in  a Ihort  accr^nt  of  U in  the  Icouad  port 
of  the  Afufirum  B^ceimt.  Tliis  plume  is  1 tuft 
or  aliembbge  of  % great  number  of  long  fleztder  pf* 
dicles,  which  grow  from,  the  fame  point  of  divifiup, 
sire  dtfpoGrd  in  the  manner  of  a parafoh  and  which 
cany  at  the  top  three  long  and  n irrow^  leaves,  frpas 
which  ilTue  other  pedicles,  fiiorter  than  the  former^  and 
terminating  in  fevcrallMiota  of  flqwcrt.  Micheii,  ia  hia 
Aotitf  Ptantervm  Genrra,  printed  at  Floregff  172S1 
has  given  m cngrjvmgof  one  of  the  long  pedicki  in 
its  natural  length  : it  is  furrounded  ultUe  Uafe  with  a 
c;Jk  of  about  <i?)e  inch  rnd  4 half  in  height  \ tpwards 
the  eatiemity  it  carries  three  long  and  narrow  leaves, 
and  four  pcdicjci,  to  whiob  arc  fixed  th«  k»oU  of 
Aowera.  Every  petlJcle  has  alfo  a fmall  cafe  farrouod* 
itig  its  bafe.  Ia  Airirt,  we  find  in  the  Gn^ 
cf  Schcuchrcr  a very  particular  dcfcripiioB  of  the 
plume  of  a kind  of  cyperug,  which  appears  to  l><  the 
kiicUun  plant.  From  this  a.couot  it  appears  that  the 
papyrus  of  Sicily  ia  well  kivown  to  botanids.  It  were 
to  he  wtfhcd  th<t  we  bad  as  particular  a defcciption 
of  the  papyrus  of  £g)'pt  s but  meanwhile  ct  may  he 
trftfervcd,  that  thefe  two  planta  have  a near  ifinity  to 
one  another ; they  are  confounded  together  by  m«ay 
authors ; and  according  to  Theopfaraflus,  the  Jini  and 
the  papynu  niJviiea  have  a decided  charaAer  of  refem- 
h!ance,  and  only  diifer  io  this,  limt  the  papyrus  fends 
forth  thick  and  tall  Ileoai,, which  being  divided  into 
(lender  plates,  are  At  for  the'  fabricaitoB  of  paptr} 
whtrrag  the  fari  has  CnuU  Aems,  coofiderably  fhortcr, 
and  altogether  uMcfv  fur  any  kind  of  paper. 

The  papyrus,  which  ferved  anciently  to  make 
muA  not  be  confounded  with  the  p^yrua  of  Sicily, 
found  atfo  in  Calabria;  for,  accoraing  tp  Strihjpn, 
the  papyrus  was  to  he  fond  in  no  place  excepting  £• 
ypt  and  India.  The  grcateA  part  of  hotanifta  have 
clieved  thjc  the  Sicilian  plint  is  the  fame  with  the 
iCiri  of  The^hraAui $ others  have  advanced  tba^  the 
papyrus  of  1^^'pt  and  the  fari  were  the  fame  pU»t  in 
two  difTertiu  Jagei  of  iu  ciiflenoe,  or  coafidcred  witb 


refpedl  to  the  greater  or  dafs  height y whicll,  According 
to  them,  miglu  depend  on  the  quslities  uf  the  (oil, 
the  diffieroice  of  the  clinsnlc,  or  other  accidental  ctufes. 
in  proof  of  this,  it  U mtintiined,  that  there  is  ao 
cffentiil  dtfifereadr  betsreen  the  papyrus  gto wing  in  the 
waters  and  tlse  fame  plant  |^wiog  00  the  binks  of  ^ 
riuars  and.  io  marfhet.  The  krftwf  thefe  have  thick 
and  tall  items,  and  a plume  in^lge  ferna  of  a mft  of 
hair  very  lo^  «tid  *flcf der,  &«d  Vull&ift  any  foed: 
the  fecond  diUers^from  ihe  flvA  in  n&  t)dlft^rtlcti« 
lars  2 it  hoa  a fhortcr  and  more  flaodcr  ftotn,  ns  pIcMie 
is  loaded  with  ibweit,  mad  of  cosfcqMssee  u prc^ticc^ 
feed.  laiVhauser  way  wt  iw^rWr  fkefe  fadli^  it  if 
fuftcient  Csr  us  !•  know,  thiet  the  diflemee  betweea 
the  ptpyrua  anJ  the  kri  weAher  dipoaifk  sm  dimM«( 

■or  foil,  nor  on  fituatioo.4*  ilTfit  planu  wkofe  diffe** 
seaoc  depended  on  thefe  ctTCvraftaMeii,  both  grew  i» 

7gypt,  an«i  were  both  eiH|doyedin  the  manufiAnreoT 
paper.  But  it  is  an  cAatiiihef  fad,  that  the  Wi  eawc  ,, 
not  be  employed  for  tJsia  parprif^*.  ^ 

Finally,  the  papyrus  ol|;^ioly  befall  to  be  kudwis 
by  botaniftj  in  lyyb,  Mys,  1583^*1  widrh  periods* 
the  wekka  of  Lobd,  ol  WttilljiMta,  and  of  Cdblpia,  • 
ArA  sppenred^  Thesvicients  had  no  manner  6f  know* 
ledge  of  this  plsot*  Pliny  makes  no  mention  of  ii  m 
hsB  NatuTol  H’Aoey  y from  which  it  is  evident  that  it 
wan  neither  ufedjht  Rome  nor  in  Sieily.  If  he  had 
fee^vkia  plnnt,  he  muA  tuwe  beet  with  Its  re« 

fembmutt  taakc  -pepyrua  aod  the  kriy-as  they  were 
derenhea  by  TheopbniAatri.  and  knoc  >k  gives  1 par* 
ijculsr  defv  rlption  of  thefe  ktt  ntastioned,  he  would 
Have  moA  uatursUy  liioted  at  hbmr  oonformity  to  tht 
Sicilit%pspyrus.  ' 

Amonr  many  dried  plants  colleded  in  the  Efft  Tfk 
dim  by  M.  Poivre,  there  is  a kind  of  pspyrue  very  dife*. 
f«rent  froBs  that  of  Sicily.  It  carrili  a pluifle  com^ 
pofc4  of  a eomisderabk  toft  of  pedidcs,  vyry  long/ 
weak,  (Icmlcr,  and  delicate.  Like  Angle  threads,  terap* 
natuig  moA  frequentlv  in  two  or  dree  fmall  nairwin 
leaves,  without  any  kuot  of  flowers  between  then ; 
hence  this  plume  muA  be  altogcibcr  barren.  Thofe 
pedicles  or  threads  are  famiiM  with  • pretty  long 
membranous,  cak,  in.  which  they  are  inferted;  and 
tl>ey  lAiic  frofli  the/aasc  point  of  direflien,  in  the  Ban- 
ner of  a parafol.  The  plume,  at  its  flrfl  appearance, 
is  lumKiudcd  with  leaves  like  the  radii  of  a crown. 

The  fle^  which /opperts  it  ia,  according  tnM  Poivre, 
about  tea  fset  in  height,  where  there  i»  two  feet  under 
water;  it  ia  of  a trieeg\ikr  form,  but  the  angles  are 
rounded  1 its  tbicknefs  is  about  the  fixe  of  a walking 
liafl  which  Alls  (hs  hand. 

The  interior  kbAaaee,  although  foA  and  full  of 
fibres,  is  fdlid,  and  of  e white  colour.  By  (hit  means 
the  flk.m  pe^^  a eertiio  degvet  of  ftrength,  aod  it 
capable  of  rcllilaoce.  It  bends  wiihoot  breaking;  and 
as  iiis  extremely  light,  it  lerves  in  feme  fort  for  a cane : 

The  feme  Poivre  ufed  oo  other  ditriag  a refidence 
of  fcvosal  mootbi  at  Midagnfmr.  'This  fteis  is  not  of 
equal  thicknefs  in  its  wh^  leagth ; it  upers  in  fee* 
fi^y  from  the  thichefi  pest  towar  la  the  top.  It  H 
without  kao(S|  ani  eatremely  fmooth.  ^hen  th'i 
pk°t  grows  opt  of  the  waters,  in  places  Amply  molt, 
it  is  much  foiafler,  the  Aems  are  lower,  awd  the  plume 
iacompokd  of  kovter  pedicks  ee  ihrca  Js,  terminating 
the  top  ia  three  panyai  a little  longer  than 

thok 
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thoft  at  the  plume,  when  the  ptMt  frow*  in  the  wa*  ther,  who  wsi  the  nitonl  fon  of  a prince,  and  in  a Pon^rn. 
, ter.  . From  the  hade  of  thefe  l^eea  ifl'uc  fmall  knot#  little  ttme  male  a ]^reat  pro^refs  in  the  fludy  of  phy«  u-lii 
^ ,„jngjd  tiiiy  gpc  in  ihj  cyperua;  hot  £c.  He  aftcrwiirlj  travelled  into  France,  Spain,.  Italjr,  I^..- 

thcic  knots  are  not  elevated  above  the  pedicles,  they  and  Oern^any,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  wi:h  the  ' 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  three  leivcs,  btlwern  which  inoft  celtbratcd  pliyfu-ian#.  At  hii  murn  to  SwIdVr-  ’ 
they  are  placed,  end  form  themrdvei  into  a fmidl  head,  land,  he  Hopped  at  Bsfil,  vriicre  Le  read  Ic^urci  on 
Tlie  learn  which  fpria^  from  the  root  and  the  lower  phyfic  in  the  German  temrue.  He  was  one  of  the  fi-fl 
part  cf  the  ftem  relemble  exaAly  thofe  in  tire  cyperus.  who  maHc'  %t(t  of  t rcmedifi  with  facceCi,  hy 

*i'bia  plant,  which  tbe  iababitfhta  call  which  hr  acquired  a vrry  |ruat  reputation.  Paraccifus 

Haowa  io  ^reat  abtiaiaoee  in  theii  rivrra  aad  on  gloried  in  delfioyin^  the  mnhod  cOabli/htd  by  Galen, 

Ifrnks,  but  paniculaily  In  the  river  Tartta,  near  the  which  he  believed  to  t'f  very  encertaia  i and  by  tUi*  ^ 
Fottle»poiat  in  Midag^fcsr.  T%c  iubabitiMfa  oS  thefe  means  drew  «p  m the  hatred  of  the  other  phy- 

' cantons  life  tbe  bark  of  thi^  plant  for  isatst  they  make  (iciana.  It  is  fsid,  th*u  he  H»s!lcd  of  being  a!4c,  by 

I it  alfo  into  fails,  into  cordage  lor  their  hniing-boufes,  hit  rcmc^.ies,  to  prcfm'c  the  life  of  .*tian  ror  fevcral 


and  into  cords  foi  their  nets. 

This  kind  of  papyrus,  fo  lately  difeevered,  and  dif< 


agea : but  he  himfclf  experienced  the  vanity  of  his' 
prptnife?,  \yy  his  dying  zt  SiUzbur/,  In  1 5:14,  at  47 


fertnt  from  the  papjrnterf  BicBy  by  thcdrfpotition  rtf  years  of  age  according  to  fmne,  and  at  4b  according 


natBowars,  fhuwr,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  the  cy- 
fwrtts  which  might  eafily  be  confauaded  with  the  ^fa 
pyrus  of  Egypt  { whether  we  confiJcr,  on  the  one  hand, 

L.L-L.__k-  _r  


to' Others.  'PKc  t>cft  e-litit*f  bf  his  work!  is  that  of 
Geneva  in  in  3 voHfoJrO. 

PAR .VCEN^FESIS,  an  opcrati??n  in  fjrgery,  com- 


to  what  parpofes  the  iohabitaati  of  tbe  places  a'hire  monly  csllrd  tappin;^.  Srt 

aheygrowhave  madecbera(ubrervient)or,oDthe<Kher,  PARACLET,  the  COMKotcTra,  a name  given  to 
oompare  their  form,  their  maoiKr  of  growth,  and  the  tbe  Hdr  OSofl. 

points  in  whkb  they  refemble  each  other.  This  coni-  PARADE,  in  a mil  tary  fernfe,  the  place  where 

Firifoo  can  be  e^ly  mada  from  the  ai'counts  wlitek  troops  afTcmble  or  draw  lo^’cihcr,  to  mount  gojrd,  or 
Hoy  aod  'nwophrallusgave  of  the  papyrusof  Egypci  Ibr  an^  utbrr  pur^ofe. 
and  by  the  kgvrc  and  defcrlplkm  given  by  PiwTper  PaftAnt,  in  feuciug,  implies  the  aft'on  of  pSrtying 
Alpin,  afUr  haTla|p  s^ferrei  the  plant  on  ^e  banka  or  turning  cifT  any  thruft. 

of  the  Nile.  But  vfnre  can  depe^  oa  the  tekimorty  ' PARADIS  (Francis  Augud!De)deMoMCair.  See 
t>£  Strabo,  wh#  affirms  that  the  {>ap^nis  is  found  no*  Moaotir. 

where  but  in  £gyp^  ami  la  India,  it  w perhaps  pof>  FARADISE»  a term  prinerpnDy  ofrd  for  the  gar*' 
Ijble  that  the  pipyrvs  of  the  lAe  of  Madag.ikmr,  fi*  dea  of  Eden,  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  were  placed 
/tuattid  at  the  mouth  of  India,  it  the  fame  With  tbit  of  immcditldy  upon  theft  creation. 

Egypt.  As  to  this  terreRrial  pirsdife,  there  bawbeen  mnny 

WhatevTt  truth  may  be  in  this  conjcAure,  tlhr  inht*  iaqiiirres  about  its  htuatioia.  It  has  been  placed  in  (he 
bitaata  of  this  itesd  have  never  dertvi^  froRr  it  thofe  tihrd  heaven,  tn  the  orb  of  the  moon,  in  the  moon  it* 
advantages  tvbicb  kaVe  immortnlifcd  the  papyfur  of  felf,  in  the  talddtc  region  of  tbe  air,  above  the  earth, 
Egypt.  They  have  aot  made  that  crichihted  paper  uti<frr  the  earth,  in  the  place  poddTcd  by  the  Csfpcan 
4^as  ufit  maxim  immanitaify  orfey  t^mjlat  et  maatna:  This  f;s,  and  under  the  aritic  pole.  The  learned  Huetius 
sxmurhabk  eip^rkion  of  ]*I:ny  not  only  chara^eriaet  plices  it  upon  tkc  river  that  if  produced  by  the  crttj- 
’ the^Egyptian  papery  bnc  every  kind  which  ait  and  in*  jonttioo  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphmte^,  now  ciiUed  the 


’ the^Egyptian  papery  bnt  every  kind  which  ait  and  in 
dofrry  have  fubditiired  tn  its  place.  *; 

PAR,  In  commcrCtr,  figni^  any. two  thinga  eqoa 
in  valor.  See  Exchamgi^  * , 


ce.  *;  rimr  9f  ths  Arahty  between  this  conjunAion  and  the 

any. two  thinga  equal  diviTion  made  by  the  tante  river  before  it  falls  into  fhe 
* , Perfiin  Tea.  Other  geographers  have  placed  it  in  At* 


PARABLE,  a foble  or  allegorical  inkrodtloOt  menis,  between 'the  foofcct  of  tbe  I tgrir,  the  £u* 
founded  on  fomechiag  real  or  apparent  in  nitnreor  phrates,  the  Araxis,  and  the  Ph^Hs,  which  they  fop* 
hiftoay.  from  which  a moral  is  drawn  by  eomptring  it  pofe  tO  be  the  fouy  rivers  deforibed  by  Motes.  But 
with  foaicihing  in  which  the  people  are  more  imtne*  concerning  the  exift  place  we  mull  necdfirily  be 
diatcly  ccticcmed  \ fuoh  are  the'psral'les  of  l>ivet  and  very  unceitaio,  if  indeed  iV^tan  he  thought  at  nil  to  et* 
X«aaa>na,  tJ  the  ProdigTil  Son,  of  the  Ten  Virgint,  IR'M  prefent,  corifrdering  the  many  chinges  whu*h  l«v^ 

&c.  Dr  Bftsirobfervts,  ihu  **  of  pmbtei,  which  fond  taken  place  on  the  forfaceof  Ae  earth  fmee  the  crea* 

» part  ofaUsgory,  the  prophetical  writings  are  fuR ; tion. 

and  if  to  US  they  rometimri  apjw^  obfeure,  we  muft  **  Leatoed  men  (fays  Mr  Mdn  *)  have  laboured  to 
mnemberftibat  in  tkufe  anty  ifner  it  waa  nniverfaUy  frnd  out  tbe  fnuatieo  Paradife,  which  feema  to  lie  TiJj. 
tiia  mode  throughout  al)  the  cailern  nations  to  convey  tut  a vague  and  uncertain  inquiry  ; Jor  the  Mofaic  de* 
facrei  truths  under  myfterious  hgurea  and  reprcfeoui*  fcription  of  it  wtU  not  fuit  any  plice  on  the  prefrat 
libns.**'  **  globe.  He  ment  oas  two  rivers  in  its  vicinity,  vis.  PU 

* PARABOLA.  See  Cowsc  5#^!rsav.  7 loH  and  Cihon,  of  which  advefti)gC8  can  now  be  found. 

PAHAEOLH.  Sac  OsAToxY,  o'*  84.  The  other  two  kill  remain,  vve.  the  Hiddekel,  fuppo- 


.^AKAOELflUS  (Aurelius  Philip  *1  henpfcradua  fed  tti  be  tlie  Tigris,  and  the  Euphrates,  whofe  ftrramt 
Booihsftus  dc  Hoheoheimj,  a famous  pbyficiso,  boro  unlit  (ogetber  at  a coofidrrable  dtllance  atove  fhe 
at  Eiaiidlen,  a town  m the  canton  of  Schweifain  Swtf-  Petliao  golpk  t ia  ibme  part  of  rtibicli,  it  ie  highly 
ferlaad.  He  was  edijcaied  with  f*eac  care  by  his  fa-  fiobable  happy  garden  once  by  ( a),  ^bis  gulph 


(a)  **  fwe  are  told) /4vr</4i/ r^  */ tt<  ^arjm  a/ £Jta  <bcnd:’m  enri  a Jhminj /worJ,  tmwd 
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Ptfidire.  ij  cadwarJ  both  of  tU<  land  of  MMian  at'!  the  wil- 
’ ■ ■ » (Jcrncft  of  Sinai ; in  on*  of  wluch  piacn  MoQri  wrote 
r hia  hittorj.  But  Once  tltf  form  tion  of  thia  ^rtb,  it 
* has  uuiferjfonc  j(rcat  chan.^o  from  ^rth  jiiaJcCH,  iaun- 
dationa,  anJ  manr  olhor  caufe*.  The  garden*  how> 
ever,  ftcmi  to  Kj*c  been  a peoiofula,  for  the  way  or 
< entrance  into  It  u afterwards  mentionai.  We  aretuU 

that  n * rirer  wenl^out  of  it  |*  which*  according  to 
foTir,  ftioiild  br  rcmirrcH  * tt»i»  on  the  wutiiJe  of  jl,* 
?nU  Hiys  r^e  tt  tbe^twra  of  a Korii^-ilittC  : for  had 
ii'.«p^aiciVun  thfjugb  the  midiUe  of  the  garden,  qac 
half  af  It  jroiilJ  bare  been  ofelefs  to  Ada-n,  witlcout  a 
buu;;e^r  host  wbtte-.piOi  to  hu-^-Ct  'lTed  it.” 

* The  Jeirftwti  authors  of  the  IXarrcrfil  History*  ta 
’ Oactf  a.coudt  of  raritice  naturd  sni-arlrfscUMn  Svfia, 

i^^ntron  “ a fpoi  which  is  Utli  fhoaria  as  the  pUcc  where 
<juc*,Aood  the  garden  of  iriden.  wr  Tericttrul  P*.;raiilc. 

V And"iu.‘ke(l  it  il  iu  uH  r«fp'-ft<j  Uj  hfiutifnl  aud  riclt, 

»nJ  yitliii  fo  delightful  a yr^fpe^  from  the  adj.iccnt 
Idlh,  that  there  it  hardjy  another  pitr?  sn  the  world 
^ l!iM  has  4 fairer  tide  to  the  rrarre  it  bcari.  iti  pro»». 

^ mtijt  to  J>amar,'n^,  j^e  capital  of  »Syi  ia,  near  the  fuun- 
^ tain  hrad  of  ti>e  Jonlaa  ; its  hluaiioa  betwetn  tln?Tij 

gris  or  Hid  ’.ckrl*  the  £«ph^lcfl,  the  Pliafmir  Pmfon*. 
l!ic  Araxes  or  Gihon  (wlij<  f!r'>a!liiaa  ihcte  uarres  from 
its  vaA  rapidity  aha^  aliuUicr  knowu  rivers),  ii^bor* 
dertng  upon  ^hr  laud  of  Cluia,  f^ed  for  its  bnegold  { 
all  thefe  am!  n-<any  other  marks  fpedited  ky  Mofea, 
together  witli  Aj  clurming  a*d  furpriting  fruitfulnef*, 
> * - jj|w1  cvnllant  verdure,  hare  induced  a great  number  of 
cot'.vneet^tois 40  fcitle  that  celcSrated  andfomoch 
ib’-ghc>'dllir  fpot  here,  and  to  deem  it.  the  mull  raluable 
of  all  the  natural  rarliitf  of  this  country.'* 

CliriAiaus,  however,  need  ntit  Lc  told,  thiit  however 
ei}iiou3  or  amuGng  this  inquiry  may  be,  determi* 
nation  of  it  is  o'  no  importance,  Gnce  wc  are  all  well; 
^v*v^Turcd  ti  nt  the  ctkftlal  paradife  o that  place  of  ymre 
, And  retined  delight;  in  wkidi  ihc  fouU  oi.the  bUfid 

^ enjoy  ^vt!4^llJng  lutppinvfs.  ^ 

li  Bjay  not  be  improper,  however,  in  this  place  to 
"*  ^ a dcfcnpttoii  of  the  paradife  of  tbe  MuhamiMo 

dana.  llte  fenfuallty  and  abifgdity  of  that  impoilor. 


which  the  mofl  reiAArkable  is  the  tree  fiiia,  or  tree  of  PaPidHa. 
LappineG.  They  pretend  that  this  tree  liiwds  ia  the  » ■ ^ 
p.dace  of  Moliammcd,  though  a branch  of  it  will  reach 
to  the  houfr  of  every  ttite  belaever,  loaded  with  pome- 
graqates,  dates,  grapes,  md  other  fruiu  of  Girprifiaiic 
bigoefs,  and  deUcioaa  taiiea,  ooknowo  mortala.  If 
a mao  detires  to  cat  of  any  psrttcuUr.kiod  wf  fruit.  It 
will  immediately  be  prefentri  to  him  ; or  if  bc^cboefet 
(^cfh,  bicdi  ready  dralTed  will  be  fet  before  lilm*  and 
iueb  as  he  tony  wi(h  for.  They  add,  that  this  tree 
w:ii  f-iup-y  thc"»' Itffcd,  not  only  with  fr<^:i,  but  with 
itlk  gxrmenia  alf  >,  and  bealb  to  ride  00,  adorned  with 
rich  tr)pprihf»,  2U  which  will  burll  forth  from  the 
fruit ; ami  that  tl>c  tree  is  fo  Urge,  ’that  a perfoa 
iBOuated  on  the  fleetcA  horfe  would  not  be  able  to  gal- 
lop Irom  one  cod  of  iu  fhade  to  the  other  m 100 
ycarw  Plenty  of  water  being  oue  of  the  gieateA  ad* 
itiiioiii  to  the  pIcaTaotaefB  of  any  place,  the  Akorao 
uftco  fpesks  of  the  livers  of  paiadife  as  the  priiu^a^ 
^rnaaiedt.  Some  of  thefe  riven  are  faid  to  €ow  wiUi 
watv*  fome  with  milk,  fomc  with  wtoc,  and  ot£eif 
with  honey  : all  of  them  have  their  futtrees  in  the  root  • 
of  this  v^e  of  happinelis ; oud,  as  if  thefe  rivera  were 
Dot  fufficient^  we  are  told  that  the  garden  of  il^  para*  c 
dHe  is  aUb  watcrc«!  ky  a great  number  of  Icflcr  ^ringg 
and  fountahii,  whofe  pebbles  are  raljiet  and  emeraldy 
their  earth  of  camplior,  their  beds  of  millk.  add  thew  " 
fiJcft  of  faffon.  But  ^ ihofe  gtoridriMl  K wsCpied 
by  the  «fplendcnt  v>d  cxqmUu  h||||g(  0^||[^  g^of  » 
paraJife,  the  enjoyment  of  who^ Company  sHIl  coil^ 
ftitute  the  priacip.d  felicity  of  the  fahiifi^.  '*  Thefe 
(tliey  fay)  are  not  formed  0/  ^y,'  as  mortvl  women, 
but  yf  pure  mulk  ; and  are^fiM  their  projjfeft  0^0  if* 

6rms  in  his  Alcoran,  free  m>m  all  the  natoivder<^^ 
and  incoiiveniewces  incident  tatbe.^a.^*  ^f<^  <>f 
the  ttricteft  modefty,  they  kev  thil||^lir0  tecloded 
from  pobbe  view  in  paviUonl  ofnQllowp^H•,  fo  largest 
that,  as  foine  traditions  have  it,  oflc^-of  them  will  be  ^ 
no  left  thau  16,  or,  t»  others  fay,  60  miles  lon^, 
and  as  many  broad.  With  thefe  the  iobahiUnts  of 
paraJife  may  tdfte  pleafures  in  tbe^  height ; and  for. 
this  puTpofe  will  be  endowed  with  extraordinary  abi*^ 


mull  be  apparent  to  all.iscn^  -j'faeijpcrligion  ha|  no  liticvj  aud  enjoy  a |te|pet«ml  youtk.”  ^ 
confittency  in  lU  parts,  and  "th(dercriptiiookof  the  fu*^  - ^e  pamc  of  a modern  epic  poem. 


tare  cnjnyroent  bf  .t^e#U(hfu^rc  mifes»l^c  Inllances'^  anJ^tiell  bf  t&ofe  compofed  by  Milton, 

of  human  wclkitela  and  folk^  y !Oe  fubjed  ^ this  poem  is  extraordinary  ffjl 

" The  para^ic  oi  jdb^  Idoha—nedaiu  is  laid  by  before  Been  attempted^  and  feeiled  to  be  s 


them  to  be  liquated  ^bovc  the  fcvco  heavens,  or  in  the 
"^feventh,  and  next  under  the  lhr<«c  of  God  } md  toet- 
prefs  the  amenity  nf  the  pUce,  they  tell  us  that  thr^ 
earth  ofit  tt  oCthe  hoc&  wheat- Ao«r,  or  of  the  purcil 
mufki  or  of  l^rou  1 and  that  Iu  fronts  are  pearls  and 
jAcIruhs/  thcwalls  of  iu  boildingi  enriched  with  gold 
and  Ah  rr,aud  the  tranks  of  all  ita  trees  oS  gold,  amongft  • 


}fiic  had 
above 

the  efforts  of  human  geailm.  Angels  and  devils  are 
not  the  machinary,  but -the  pria>.tpal  adotain  ii  t fo 
that  what  would  app^r  maryellouii  in  any  oiher  cony. 
polltiuiT,ii  in  this  only  the  natural  courle  G#^entsv-« 
The  poet’s  intcotion  was,  as  heexpreffi.si^.hiofelfl'to 
vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  men.  How  faruhClcoa 
was  happy  in  the  choke  of  bis  fubjcdt«^-«ity  be 
. ^ ^ ([udliDociA 

1 . V ^ ♦ 

,, 

"wey,  t»  hep  the  way  cf  ihe  trte  of  life,  fo  Saipture,  the  extraoidinary  judgments  of  God  are  laid  to  be  * 
ci^cined  by  his  angcU,  who  are  fometimrs  compared  to  frames  of  frre.  Therefore  the  cbcvnbim  aod^thc  fra* 
miiig  fword  may  probably  mean  nothing  more  than  that  a lar^^  portion  of  ground  on  the  cdfrwai^of  Par^ 
dile  was  fet  on  tire  during  the  above  awful  occafroo,  and  continued  bueniog  with  fu<^i  violence,  that  the  frame 
thereof  at  a diAang;  appeared  like  a brandilhefr  fword,  turning  every*  way  with  the  wiodi  Now  if  the  foil  of 
Eden  was  bituminous,  b*ke  that  Gomorrah  (whiebnvas  once  fo  fertile  an  to  be  compared  to  tbe  **  garden 
of  tbe  Lord”),  tbe  frre  would  continue  buiniog  till  it  produced  the  lame  effcdl  in  the  one  place  as  it  did  in 
the  other,  and  corned  a great  part  ol  that  tradl  into  fta:  which  feerm  to  countefiaoce Jtba  opinion  of  tb»(e  who 
pUc^the  fituatiuu  of  Faiadii^  iu  fome  part  of  the  Pollan  Gulph.”  ^ ^ ^ 


•o. 


« 


■4  • 
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findiftt  queftionM.  Tt  b«<  led  him  isto  dUEcult  ground,  the  legs  ts,  that  the  bird*  are  more  eafily  preferved  P*nd*fe«. 
though  it  certainly  fuited  the  daring  fubUmity  of  without  them;  befidcs  that  the  M^ors  wanted  the ' ' i 
’ hi*  geiiius.  Jt  i*  a for  wlit^  he  alone  W2i  birds  without  leg*,  in  order  to  put  them  on  in  their  t 

^tted  : and,  in  the  condud  of  it,  he  ha*  Ihown  a mock-fight*  as  Msamenu  to  their  hdmetfl.  The  in- 
ftrctch  both  of  tmagioatioa^and  invention  wbidi  is  habitant*  of  Aroo,  howcver,'v|(3ve  brought  the  hir~% 


perfe^ny  wonderful. 

Smi  of  FAiAbttu  See  the  fotlowiiig  article. 

PA  IVADIS^db*  in  ornithology  ; a geiiita  of  birdf 


with  leg*  for  80  or  90  yc.^n  | and  FijafeUa,  fhipm^c 
of. Ferdinand  MngelUn,  proved,  lujoat  the  y^r 
tn  •ye.witnefs  that  Uefe  cnalw^wtfc  not  without 


r tbaorder  of  piem.  'I'he  b^  ia  covered  legs.  Flowcaer.  the  peouliir  icn^ih  and  flni^ure  of 

' witiraorit^  collar  of  dpwny  fe?thera,at  tka  haSc\  tkdr  fcapular  feathcau  binders  them  fr 'to  Ctttiiap^,*  im 
the  fcamers  on  the  fidci  are  veay  l0Og.  high  wi-.Js,  on  tree*}  tnl  wiicn  they  are  thrown  ott'^ 

**  Bird*  nd  this  gentn  (fays  Latham)  ha»it  ihe  bill  the  grtnnid  by  thefe  w indiif  tli^  cannot  rile  aga’r.  Xf 

flighiljr  bending  ; the  bafe  covered  wkh  yelvet-like  fca*  tnkt  nbythc  naiivcR,  tlpry  are  imioe^iitely  ktllcJ,  ^ T 

thers.  'l*he  ^Hrils  are  fmall,  and  cooce^ied  by  ilie  their  it  ntx  known  { arid  the?  (>fend  thamrciveii^  -4^ 

feathers.  The  tail  conflilo  of  to  feathers)  the  tu<o  with  great  couragt  with  tbeir  rormieli.u!o  bill*.  ^ 

middle  ones,  and  fometimes  more  in  fievcral  of  the  fpe  r.I^lham  enttmeratesetgbi  but  fLifycai  there 


ciesyOre  very  long,  and  webbed  pnly  at.'thf  bale  and  may  be  fhidt  fati*fy  otirfeW.?*  wrt^lke 

tips.  The  leg*  aid  feet  arc  very  larj-c  >nd  ftrong;  fdlooning;*'  • ^ 

they  have  three  toe*  forward,  or.e  baekward,  and  the  i.^XTie  largcfl  of  Paradtfc  b commonly  two 


they  have  three  toe*  forward,  or.e  backward,  and  the  K.Jl’be  largcfl  of  Paradtfc  b commonly  two 
Middle  connected  to  the  outer  one  a*  Tiip  an. th*|^  feet  four  ioGhc*  in  Ich^h  t the  head  i*  fmall ; the  bill  ^ 
hrft  j^oint.  'I'he  whole  of  this  genua  have,  till  Uttiy,  hard  and  l^g,  of  a pare  oolmtr.  The  head  add 
been  very  imperfeAly  known  ; lew  cabinet*  poflriTm^  part  of  the  nwk  laieinorvaolnured,  ajittle 
more  thai^  one  fpecics,  viz.  the  Greater,  or  what  is  the  eves;  abmtitbc  neck,  the  bird  1*  of  the  Imghteii 
caSed  iommon  ^rJ  ^ Atraifi/f  i nor  h..*  r.ny  (rt  of  gloil)  emcraid  gmeOf  foft  like  velvet  j as  i»^lo  the 
birda  ^weo  rife  to  more  fables,  the  various  iale»  con-  break,  wtiicii  t*  tilfc&kc-thc  are  large,  airtS  chef- 
•emiriy;  which  are  to  be  £aund  in  every  author ; fuch  nnwe^ured  ; the  back-part  of  ^ body  is  co*ered 


^ ns,  tlieir  nocr  toochingrt;t^  ground  front  their  birth  with  long,  ftraight,  ^rrovr  featKcrs».o^  palcbrown-^ 

^ to  d«:atH  s..  Lvmg  wholly  on  the  dew}  being  produced  colour,  fimibr  to  the  plumes  of  the  oflticb.  Thefe 
witlM>uthgii  hundred  fuch  dorios,  too  ridi-  feather*  are  fpread  when  i^e  bird  ia  on  Iba^ing  ; for  U 

culcin^  even  to  rnentfbn.  'I'his  LA  emor  i»lcarccly  at  which  rrafon  he  can  k#ep  very  long  in'<thc  air  Oo^  — 
this  (Tiomcnt  whdly  eradicated.  The  circumiUnce  both  i)dc*  of  the  belly  are  two  tufimf  Aiif  and  fhorter  . 
which  gave  rife  to^  it  dni  not  indeed  at  hrA  proceed  featheu,  of  a golden  ycHow,  at»d  Aiinin]|(  From  (he  ** 
from  nikinttrt^'f»n  to  deer  se,  hut  merely  from  accident,  rump  proceed  two  long  lUff  fliafts,  whie^  are  fi:alker*  ^ 
the  p.rt.Cof  th«  wo*L’Sl»hich  produce  thefe  birds,  ed  <jn  therr  cxtfcmitiea.  • | ‘ ^ A . 

the  Dativq^a.'e  u{y  ot  them  ^ nigrets,  end  other  or-  \ Thefe  Itirda^are  not  fqi^d  in  K*.  an  illand  fift^  ^ 


an  inch  nr  two  han^  u«l.of  the  moi^,  beyond  thej  flock  of  or  40*  aod  are  led  by  a bird  whicJi 
bill ; on  the  1 ird’^dryu^g,  the  fkin  (oUapfed  ahnut  ihw  the  iubabiUnts  of  Arao  cAU  imy.  This  trader  Is 


which  became  ^xed,  wd  fyppoMcd  the^iftAe.  hljck,  w ith  fed  $ and  coakand^  flics  higher  than 
They  had  thet^^  naorc  lo  do  than  to  pm  this  csk  of^  ftie  «fl  of .<lic  flock,  v^ick  ncjjcr  'feirfake  him,  but** 
it  in^  B focket  fitted  tP-icrcia0k,  nr  fjflavit  iggpoic  ha  feiltei  ua  CteGSMolbancc  that  frc- 


Rian^r  to*  tip  turban,  &c.  Fy  dc^cs  thefe  weft 
import'^  iato  t||e  other  iflea  faf  the  fame  uf**,  pR  gsiOund,  tihenca  they lirq* not  able  to on  accoifnt* 
afterward*  were  cu*ete<l  1-y  Ja^ajfc/e,  Chtuefe,  nnd  ^ut  the  fin^br  llsfickore  and  difpoAiion  af  ihcrr  phi*  ^ 

Pcrfinnt,  in  whofe  countries  arc  ^qucntly  feea,  maf^.  'imy  are  likcwife<kvahle  to  fly  with  the  wigd; 


qiicntly  prove*  their  ruin  wikcn  thc.^i(^Uglit*  on  the* 
KSiOund*  *ihencathcpiirc*not  able  to^mc  on  accotlnt* 


'?*  wdl  asia  m:iny  pstfs  of  Indin  { the  gtandee*|of  «*hk.'lvwoulJ^uin  thricjiitufe  plyniagc  > but  take  tiftir* 
tiMfe  laA  gap*' not  only  ornameAJng  thenif  bn  with  fi'i^t\onAjntly  aglidft^t|  cautious  not fo  venture  out 
thef^bcBi^ul  plumes,  but  adorning  even  ibeir  boricH  in  Rtrd  'Lblowinv  w^-atfier,  aa  a flmng  wind^lrcqaently^ 


with  fandilS*' 


The  Pc 
of  Gi]a^, 

inh^itw 
•*  bi  W of  ' 


e Pormgnefc  firft  found  t,hcfc  birds  on  t! 
gjo, ^e  Papua  iflands,  nni  hicw^Gutii 
known  by  the  name  of  liri{i  ff  tf^/fu 
t^s  of  'reriiaie  call  them  maiiitto 


icfc  H’rds  nn  t l^Hand 
:ii  hie w^  G util  c-a  jtend  « 


^ oVhq^  tliep  to  come  to  the  ground.  ? Rdritig  tiicir 

^fland  fli^jlT^thcy  cry  like  llatliug*.  «rtF,'^hoWcv»^ 

a jtend  « approaches  more  to  the  crviaklng  of  rt»cn>  y which  1%- 
. ^'Jte  heard  ver)  ^ainly  when  ih.y  are  in  itiUreCa.  ItiiaiiA 


inh^tdls  of  Teriiaie  call  them  maiuffo  f/r^^a^thc  fielh  g.de  bloil^’og  un  the  back  of. their  plumage,  klm 
•*  biwof  God  t”  whence  the  name  imuiuat  uled  Apoo,  thefcl'sids  fettle  o^  the  highcA -trees, 

by  ibme  naiur^jifls,  is  tlerived.  According  to  f<inK  fa  c'ally  011  the  fi.us  benjainiur  (»Sp|Hhe  hortun 
bulott*  adktapts,  ^lis  bird  has  no  legs,  lives  tonAantly  licu*,  commoiHy  i-alied  the  .'rm^'4 /ree.  'Pblfliaiives. 
olT'wiag,  ajld  air  ; and,  in  contirtJiat!v>n  ihcl«  c;itoh  tiirm  with  bird-ltnW  or  in  nr>ofcs,  or  fhoct  thrra  , 

ac<~oum^s,  the  Tei:<!  of  rll  ihk  dead  bird*  offered  to  f:ilc  with  blnoi  arrows ; but  though  fouie  are'  aiive 
were  cut  oflf.  But  th^lohahilpiils  of  Aro^,  wlio  rck  rt  v^cn  they  ^ail  into  ibcir  hands,  ihc  <a(chcn  kdl  them 
yearly  tuBanda,  uodciejvj|l  the  UnU  h,  and  (reed  llicni  immedia'eiy,  and  fitmclirurs  cut  the  leg*  off.;  *fieo 
Xrom  ihojjfrrcjuUkcs.  Another  teaTou  for  cubing  oS*  th*|r'draw  out  tic  cuUatl*,  dry  and  fumigate  the  I'O- 
’ V , ' ^ ^ ^ 


*.  ‘ A* 

• ^ > 

*1^ 
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‘^■"*^^***  die*  wtA  fulpliur  oc  fmokt  or.If,  »ni  fell  th?«  mt 
Baadt  fi»r  half  a nsdoiUrcach;  birt  at  Aroo  th«jr  may 
bnuglit  for  a fpike-iuil  or  a piece  of  oU  iroo. 
riorka  of  thefe  binb  ere  often  feeo  fljfing  from  one 
Uland  to  ibe  other  the  wi'oil.  Id  ca£i  they 

fiud  ihc  wifij  iKCOme  too  powerM*  they  ftp  Araight 
I'P  :nti)  the  air,  trU  thqr  come  pUce  vrliere  H U i^Iy  one  foot 
I-:fa  a;{iuieda  and  tbtn  continue  their  flight.  l>onn9  fmill  head*  m 1 
t'e  e.iAei«  ntoofoiMi  tUe^  ttiU  arc  ina«lted»  f>  thit 
I hc7  have  them  only  dtiriog  four  mootha  of  the  weftmo 

7. The  fnvallerbirj  ofi^ar^^e  ia  about  zoiocbetlbn^.. 
n>«hc..k  ly  Uai  roiuurej,  and  pairr  at  the  pmat.  Tike 
cyo  arefinali,  and  iikrlofeitn  Madtabout  the  neck.  The 
head  amlihatk  f f the  neck  are  of  adhtf  ycHoar;  the 
h^k  of  a grc)tlh  yellow  ^ tlx  bread  4nd  beMy  of  a dulkf 
co^MV  ; the  wings  fmall,  and  dnTmit  colourei.  The 
' * los;' plumage  is  about  ajRtot  in  leO)rrf!»  rnd  palcvehan 

r ill  •he  large  fpecies;  at  in  gcu  ral  the  colounriof  this 
hard  are  Irh  bright  thao  the  feriftcr.  ^The  two  tong 
^ hijtlicrt  0/  the  tail  are  conllautly  throwt^Moy  1^  the 

4 iKatuma.  Thia  it  in^U  tefpcAa  Ukg. tbul^Auter  fore t 

•ltd  they  UkewiW  follow  a Icing  who  ia« 
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4 white.  The  fornKr  at  very  rare.  The  (^oed  bM  ^sr».«fra, 
the  fore-part  Uach«  and  the  badk  pert  white  t with 
1 2 crooked  wiry  lhafta,  which  ere  almoft  oaked»  tho’i  “ ' 

IA  (bme  places,  coveretl  with  haira.  * > 

• ^In  the  vfar  nev 

bir^of  P.  «a»  Coat  ia  At^Oftm. 

iAftfc,  wtlli  w hoc  pnrply  ' 
flraighi  hiB.  Oi|Mbbacliirtictf^a 
wing^,  are  feathm  c*t  a M«e  and  piii|ilr  miliii^  Von 
the  ethm  bisds  of*^radifeg  hut  dleltf  ikp  . 

over  all  the  bail)*  tbey  ate  yAlow  calborcd,  at  m tW 
eommot  ^rt : 011  the  back  of  the  n#k  they  Bit 
mc'ule.eokKire(!  oMKcd  wkh  green.  It  is  remmItabU 
m thia  fpecia%  that  ^here  arc  before  4^  wings  cwvf 
PMiadiih  t«f<it  of  featfacm,  whack  are  green-ed^ed»  aod 
may  be  miivcd  at  pleelWe  by  the  bird,  like  wiiiga* 
fnileed  of  a tail,  he  kM  Txor  1^  black,  naked,  viipei< 
like  (hafia,  hao^ing  prmifcuooify  like  feathdm  Hi# 
kgaeie  flrung,  and  have  flu^p^Uwt.  The  head  ie 
ittmarkihly  fauii;  and  (he  cyea  art  alTo  fmeO^aild 
ron^ied  with  black.  ')«  . ’ 

7.  The  lall  fpecics  wc  fhaU  mcotioa  is  the  kiqg^rUnt 
This  creauire  is  about  Icvcn  inches  long,  an!  fomewbu 


howevee,  Iht-kfi\  with  Tt  purplibh  kail,  and  flner  in^  larger  thin  a titmoufe.  Itv  hea  l and  eyes  arc  ffludl  1 ) 


colour  than  the  retk  Xkr  neck  and  bill  are  largac  in 
the  mate  th.*m  in  ik^ rcm.ila.  Tb<  y rooil  on  the  topa 
of  th%hiqkell  irets,  and  do.ooi  tpigratc  like  the  other 

kind.  S.vnc  the  bird^  uX  tliis  fpecics,  fakl- 

iag  themfrlvsB  weak  tiuough  age,  foar  tlr4t>*ht  u>- 
Wiirils  the  fu»  t-U  they  urc- tired,  and  fall  dr»^i  to  the 
gKMiti.i.  I'he  natives  draw  the  entrails,  {irsr  the  hinli 
Willi  'roit,  and  pul  ihcm  in  a tube  pf  bamboo 

-for4»rcfeiv»tti4r.  V,  ^ 

I’hc  large  blark  bln!  of  Pf.rtdifc  is 


the  bill  draight  ; the  eyes  inclnded  in  aircles  af  bLck 
plumage  i the  crown  of  the  ktid  is  flame-colour^ ; thw 
back  of  the  beck  blood -coloured  ; the  neck  and  brea#' 
uf  a chcfniJt  i^our,«rith  a ring  of  Hkykrft*j]H|nnr  ^ 


nJd'/ifeen.  Iti  wings  are  in  pfti  . _ ^ ^ ^ 

the  i|ui!i  frathcr^dark,  with  red  fpotts 

ami  dripci.  'I'be  tail  is  flmight,  Oioit,  and  trown«< 
Two  long  nakerl  black  flivfu  pirvjrd  from  ftie 
at  icaJl  a har;d-Lreadih  bemnd  the  tad^  having  at- 
their  extrc.nuura  fcnuluner  twifled  plumaAef  t>f  the*. 
^#i»ghfrwitboi3tT\*it)i7i  fur  Ug«  for  fide  vjip  thRt  ^l^riug  green  eblyur  above,^nd  duHty  below., 

curxie  defcrjpt'oa  of  hi  haUi  yet  keen  gl.'im.  lit  ftw  Thf  belly  is  white, aod  grern  Ibrintl^'t  end  oo  ea«h 

- — - • * ' • r.A^  • . ...i«  -ri-.. I __  A..L 


V^^^irc,  whm  ftadlcd,  is  nrrrqw  nmnd,  lidc  ma  lulc  of  lofig  plumage,  ^theiT^with  a bsmd 

t of  four  f|iaiii 
aud  htily,  II  blAl  and  vvl* 


•*)  ia  kegth  to  the  eaieot  of  four  f\\ 
im^iC  on  the  neck,  head, 
vitdikc,  w ith  a hue  nl  purple  »ml  gdUd 


purple  »ml  gdUd  which  Ap- 
pears very  Tlie  bid  ii  blai^kifh,  and  ootr  ineb 

id  Ic.ngtft.  On  both  i'u*ti  tire  two  bunches  of  fea- 
thers, which  have  ihe  appeaiance  of  tringf,  although 
‘theyb-  very  dtflicrrnt^the  wings  l,eingcnt  06  hy  the  na-' 
tires.  This  plumage  is  (oft,  broad,  tiiMlar  ^ pea« 
s3ocki  feethera,  with  a ghar^Of  glvfs  and  gteewifh  hue, 
'and.ftU  bent  upwards  t whu^  Valiatine  tbiok#is  ocew 
^he<«cd  by  thwbiadalcin?  kept  inkoUaw  bamboo-rceds. 
^Tkc  fcaihera  of  the  tail  ara^ofnmequal  length  ; tbafe 


irgia,  being  60  one  file  gieeo yMd*on  the  other 
dufley.  The  back  ia  blood-red  an#  brown, -ihirimr 
hke  trlk.  ^ The  leg#  are  in  flpc  like  thofa%f  a lark, 
Ihric  tore-tots  and  one  baab-toe-  This  bird  ado 
aaaics  wot  mih  auy  of  the  other  Mfis  of  Paradife  f 
but  iiia  folitary  fr^  tO  bpih,  wherever  he  Vrea^ 
rrl-^rles,  withniu  ever  getting  og  i 

wilh*foivliainutev^fbrAation  vef^^ing 
thu  curious  genus,  wt  muft  rerer  tO  Latbain*s  ^nop-* 

lii^audsdluiroaN  BirJi,  voL4e.  v ^ ^ 

, PAR.ADOX,^«r»/«4^tnphiJofophy,  apropofitfbii 
fcemihgly  abfu^,  n h^og  concrary  to  lome  receivtd 


•y 


ncKieo  the  belly  are  narrow,  Bk*  ^*tir  ; -the  •two  upv-  opinions,  hat  yet  true  m ^ct. 
permod  are  macli  longer,  ail^fAHc^  $ thole  mime- 
dtately  gader  them  are  » fpaa'ald  4.  half  longer  tikn 
the  upper  ones ; ibey  are:  flifl,  on  both  li^e.i  fciDgeJ 
ividi  a pinrnaqe  like  hair,  LUak  ahovr^but  glody  be- 
low. Biids  on  thia  kind  are  bfOMght  «hsI>'  fium  one 
jwrticuiur  place  of  New*  GMtnci.  Bcfide*  the  targe 
Uack  bird  cj  l^radsfe^  there  ia  (liil  another  f>rt,  whofe 
pliimai^  is  eqtuil  in  lengths  but  thinner  i«  ^o  !y,  black 
and  wiihoaLeny  fe.'U'.rkihlc  glcfs  not  h:iving 


(hofe  flih-inj  pcacook  featber*  which  ace  lound  on  the 
Renter  fpeiSts. . Thii  wants  U.>u«:ljr  the  three  Ions' 
pointel^leitkem  of  tl^  tail  belonging  to  the  larger 
U3ck  rpecirt.  , 

y^Thc  white  birl  of  Parsjifc  kthc  mod  rare,  and 
baa  (wov:uitiitl)  aoc  quite  white,  and  the  other  blask 
Jb/  • . 


Thrwilgaraod  ilB^rate  tike  almoft  Cpvy  thisif', 
even  the  iinpuriaot,  upon  (he  sultiority  ofot||rrs, 
wrthoi^cvar  ecamining  it  themfelves.  Afthoiigk  this 
implic^onfidcnoe  is  f -Mom  attended  with  l^y  ' 
conia^ruers  iu  tha  common  afiairs  of  llfeA  it  ne- 
ve rUplefs,'  fh  other  things,  been  rTm«;h  alrale<W  and  in 
pulitLahtod  rrligioits  matters  lias  protluced  fa^cj^ts. 
On  the  other  h»^,  knowing an-l  learned  men,  to  1 
this  weaknefs,  have  fallen  into  Mi 
fome  of  them  believe  every  (bliig  1 
Of  iinpoffiiJc,  that  appears  To  to 
fion  ; not*advertmg  to  she  Iferruw  limits  o.'  the  Bamau 
underdauling,  mid  the  iiiAnitc  vetiety  of  objrCH,  with 
their  mutual  operations,  coa^i.iuiioiis,  aud  afcctions, 
that  may  be  ^ rclcuccd  to  it.  .< 

^ If 
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Firtifffx.  It  ttuft  be  owrvcJ,  that  cretlulily  liis  done  much 

- more  mifehief  in  the  worli  than  incredulity  hw  done, 

or  ever  will  do ; becaofe  the  influences  ot"  the  litter 
<xtcnd  only  te  fuch  ««  hare  fomc  ftiarc  of  literaMire» 
or  afii  A the  reputation  thereof.  And  lince  the  humm 
mind  is  not  neOcffarily  imptllcd,  without  evidence, 
either  to  belief  or  unbelief,  but  may  fnfpend  its  alfeoc 
to,  erdiffent  from,  any  prupofitinn  till  alter  a thorough 
rz;!minaiiuii  ; it  is  to  be  wiihtd  that  men  of  harning-, 
erpecially  philofophers,  wotild  not  hazily,  and  by  firit 
appearsnets,  deterreine  themfelvn  with  refpe^  to  the 
truth  or  faUehood,  pollibility  or  impoffilility»  of 
things, 

A pcrfi|A^1io  has  made  but  little  progtefs  tn  the 
mathemalfl^ though  in  other  refpeAs  learned  und 
judicious, ^Ould  be  apt  to  pronounce  it  Imponiblc  that 
two  lines,  which  were  nowhere  two  inches  afunder, 
tn^y  continually  apprcBth  toward  one  another,  and 
yet  pever  meet,  though  continued  to  infinity  : and  yet 
the  truth  of  this  propofition  may  be  eafily  demonUra- 
ted.  And  many,  who  are  good  mechanics,  would  be 
as  apt  to  pronunnee  the  fame,  if  they  w*cre  told,  that 
though  the  teeth  of  one  wheel  Ihould  take  equally 
d<cp  into  the  teeth  df  three  other*,  it  fhould  affeA 
them  in  fuch  a manner,  lliat,  in  turning  it  any  way 
round  its  axis,  it  Ihould  turn  one  of  them  the  fame 
way,  another  the  contrary  way»  and  the  third  AO  way 
•t  all. 

No  fcicncc  alounds  more  with  paradoxes  than  geo- 
metry : thus,  that  a right  line  fliould  continu.illy  ap. 
proacb  to  the  hyperbola,  and  yet  never  reach  it,  is  a 
(rue  paradox  ; an^l  in  the  fame  tnanner  a fpiral  may 
tontinually  ap^>roach  to  a point,  and  yet  net  reach  it 
in  any  number  of  revolutions,  however  great. 

The  Cupcrnican  fyfiem  is  a paradox  to  the  common 
people)  but  Ute  learnctl  are  all  egrecl  as  to  its  truth. 
Geometricians  have  of  late  been  accufed  of  tnuintaia- 
tng  pBiwdoxes  ; aud  fomc  do  indeed  ule  very  myficnoua 
terms  in  exprcfling  thcmfclves  about  afymptotes)  the 
fums  of  infinite  progrcfT.ma,  the  areas  comprebeoded 
between  curves  and  their  arymptotes,  end  the  folidi 
peoerated  fmm  ihcfe  areas,  the  Icitgth  of  fume  fpirala, 
&c.  But  all  thefc  ptradexes  and  myileriesamount  to 
n6  more  than  this ; that  the  line  or  number  m.ny  be 
continually  acquiring  incicments,  and  thofe  incremeots 
may  decreafe  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  whole  line  or 
. number  /hall  never  amount  to  a given  line  or  numbei'. 
The  neceflity  of  admiititig  it  is  obvious  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  mo/l  common  geomeirital  figures:  thus, 
while  the  tangent  of  a circle  inercafes,  the  area  of  the 
correrponding  feftor  inercafes,  but  never  amounts  to  a * 
qu.ndrant.  Neither  is  it  difficult  to  conceive,  that  if  a 
figure  be  conc.ive  towards  a hafe,  and  have  an  asymp- 
tote parallel  to  the  bsfc  (as  it  happeos  when  wt  take 
a parallel  to  the  afytrpiote  of  the  logarithmic  curve, 
or  of  the  hyperbola,  for  a bafe),  that  the  ordioate 
in  this  cafe  alwavs  ineixafts  while  the  b*fe  is  produced, 
Vot-XIIX.  P-it  II. 
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but  never  amctmls  to  the  dlAance  between  the  afymp.  Pa'-a.lojtt 
tote  and  the  bafe-  In  like  manner,  a curvilinesr  area  p 
may  inerrafe  while  the  bafe  ii  produced,  and  approach 
conilijually  to  a cerUm  finite  fpace,  but  never  amount 
to  it  5 ond  a folid  may  iucreafe  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  yet  never  amount  to  a giv?n  folid.  See  M'Launnt 
Fiux'tont.  .See  Loa.^mruuic-Curxti. 

P ARADOXI,  a fort  of  mimei  or  bufiboni  aciocg 
the  ancients,  who  entertained  the  people  with  extern- 
pore  tffuCotJs  of  drollery.  They  were  a!ft>  called  Pa- 
roiloxdhgif  Onlcmaru,  AVaaifw'o*/,  and  Ardalogu  See 
Mimi, 

PARAGAUDjK,  among  the  Romans,  were 
wreaths  of  gold,  or  fiik  aad  gohJ,  interwoven  in,  not 
fewed  to,  their  garmenta.  The  garment  was  fometimea 
of  one  colour,  with  one  paragauJjcj  fometimes  of  two 
colours,  with  two  paiagauds  ; or  three  colours,  with 
three  paragaudae,  &c.  'Phey  were  worn  both  by  men 
and  women. 

PAR.AGOGE,  in  grammar,  a figure  whereby  a 
letter  or  f) liable  it  .tdded  to  the  end  of  a word;  as 
for  tne  ; dxcitr^  for  dici^  flee. 

^^AR.AGRAPH,  in  general,  denotes  a fcAion  or 
divifion  of  a chapter ; and  in  references  it  marked 
thus,  €. 

PARAGUAY,  or  La  Plata,  n province  of  Sp5- 
nim  America,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  of 
the  An>a*on<t|  on  the  eaft,  by  Braxil ; cn  the  fouth, 
by  Patagonia;  and  on  the  weft,  by  Chili  and  Peru. 

This  country  was  firll  difeovenrd  by  Scbjftion  Cabot, 
who,  in  j 5 i6,  pafled  from  Rio  de  la  Plata  to  the  river 
1 arana  io  foull  harks,  and  thence  enteivd  the  river  call*, 
ed  Untpirty.  It  was  not,  however,  thoroughly  reduced 
till  the  Jefuits  obtained  p.jirefiIon  of  it.  A few  of  thefc 
went  to  Paraguay  foon  a'tcr  the  city  of  Aflumptioa 
Was  founded,  and  converted  about  yo  Indian  familic.>', 
who  fooo  induced  many  others  to  follow  their  example, 

00  account  of  the  peace  .md  tranqu  Hity  they  enjoyed 
under  the  fathers.  ’I'hcy  had  long  refiftcd  the  Spa- 
niai^s  BBd  Portuguefe;  but  the  Jefuits,  by  Icarninit 
their  language,  confonniiig  to  iherr  manners,  &c.  fooii 
acquired  great  authority  among  iJicm  \ till  at  laft,  by 
fieadtiy  purfuing  the  feme  artful  mcafurcF,  they  arrived 
at  the  highcU  degree  of  power  and  influence,  being  in 
a manner  the  abfolutc  fovcrcigns  of  a great  part  of  this 
extenfive  country  ; for  above  350,000  fanillica  ate  faii 
to  have  been  fubjcA  to  them,  living  iiv  obedience  and 
•we  bordering  6n  adoration,  yet  procured  without  the 
lead  violence  oroonUralnt. 

c have  the  following  particular  acrcunt  of  the  mif-  y • 
lions  of  Paraguay,  in  the  words  of  Don  Jorge  Juan,  flee.  175  j.^  ^ 
Phe  tetritories  of  the  miHloos  of  Paraguay  compre* 
bended  not  rnly  the  province  of  that  name,  but  alfo 
a great  part  of  the  provinces  of  Santa  Crux  de  la  Sierra, 

7 ucunian,  and  Butnos  Ayres.  The  temperature  (a) 
of  the  air  is  good,  - though  fomewhat  moiil,  ^|Kn 
l.me  parts  rather  cold  : the  foil  in  many  places 

4 2 tile; 


(a)  The  climate  of  Paraguay  differs  but  Htllc  from  that  of  Spain  j and  the  diftinaions  between  the  fcafons 
arc  much  the  fame.  In  winter,  indeed,  violent  tempefts  of  wind  and  rain  are  very  frequent,  accompanied 
with  fi  ch  dreadful  claps  of  thunder  and  lightning  as  fill  the  inhabitants,  though  ufed  to  them,  with  tenoi  and 
confteination.  Jn  fummer,  tbcexccffivc  beats  arc  n-itigated  by  gentle  bree<cs,  which  conflanily  begin  at  euht 
xir  nine  io  the  morning.  • ^ 
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tllcfs);  and  protlucc*  in  grcit  Bbuodincc  Oot  only  the 
fruits  a^Kl  vegcubhi  pccuHtr  to  Amcricj>  but  alfo 
thofc  of  Europe  which  hare  been  introduced  there. 
*i'he  chief  artkies  of  their  commerce  arc  cotton,  to- 
bacco, fomc  fiigar,  and  the  herb  caUed  Pa^a^uay.  Every 
town  ^s.thcrs  annually  more  than  2000  arrobai  of  cot- 
ton, of  a quarter  of  an  hundred  weight  each,  which 
the  Indiana  manuftAurc  into  ftuffs.  There  are  alfo 
great  quantities  of  tobacco  produced.  But  the  chief 
article  is  llic  Kerb  Paraguay  : for  it  grows  only  in  the 
ditlriOsof  the  milnonsi  and  there  is  a vail  cvmfuorp* 
lien  of  this  herb  In  all  the  proviicer  of  Chili  and  Peru, 
efpecially  of  that  called  carkinii  which  It  the  pure  leaf; 
the  infufion  of  which  is  called  mate^  and  is  drank  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Lima  twice  a-day  in  lieu  of  tea  or 
chocobte.  The  mate  which  is  made  by  the  infufion  of 
the  ftalk  is  net  To  much  cHcemcd. 

“ *Tis  now  almoft  two  centuries  fince  thefc  miffioM 
were  firft  fet  on  foot  by  the  Jcfuits.  The  bad  ma- 
aagement  of  the  Portuguefe  greatly  favoured  the  views 
of  thefc  fathers.  There  was  a nation  of  Indians  called 
^aaraniety  foine  whereof  were  fettled  upon  the  banka 
of  the  rivers  Uruguay  and  Parana,  and  others  an  hun- 
dred leagues  higher  up  In  the  country  to  the  north- 
weft  of  Guayra.  The  Portuguefe  frequently  came 
upon  them,  and  by  force  carrietl  a\say  as  many  as  they 
thought  proper  to  their  pUntatlons,  and  mude  Haves 
of  them.  Offended  by  fuch  treatment,  the  Guaretiks 
refolvcd  to  quit  their  feitlctnents  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Portuguefe,  and  to  remove  into  the  province 
of  Paraguay.  Accordingly  a migration  of  I2,0v0 
perfons,  great  and  fmall,  enfued.  'I  hefe  the  Jefuits 
foon  converted ; and  having  had  the  like  fuccefs  10 
converting  about  an  equal  number  of  the  natives  of 
Tape,  a diftriA  in  Paraguay,  they  united  the  two 
nations,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  their  future  dumb 
nion.  Thefc  father*  feem  to  have  IroJe  in  th;  Aeps  of 
the  firA  Incas,  end  to  have  civilixed  nations  and  con> 
verted  fouls  in  order  to  acquire  fubje^s.  According 
to  a very  exsfi  account  takeu  in  the  year  theie 

were  then  32  towns  of  the  Guaranies,  which  were 
reckoned  to  conuiQ  above  3w,090  families;  and  as 


the  n<w  converts  were  continually  iocreafing,  they  PamguiT. 
were  then  about  laying  the  foundations  of  three  new*“ 
towns.  There  were  alfo  then  feven  very  populous 
towns  inhabited  by  the  converted  Cbiqtnto  ludlans, 
aud  they  were  preparing  to  build  others  for  the  reerp. 
tion  of  the  new  converts  of  that  nation  which  were 
daily  made. 

**  'Ilic  mlfHons  of  Paraguay  are  furTounded  on  aH 
fides  with  wild  or  unconveited  Indians ; fomc  of  whom 
live  in  friendfhlp  with  the  towns,  hut  others  har:ifs 
them  by  frequent  incurfions.  The  father  mifliunaries 
frequently  viut  thefe  Indians,  and  preach  to  them  ; 
and  from  thefe  expeditions  they  feidom  return  without 
bringing  along  with  them  fomc  new  coq||^  to  incur- 
pc.'stc  with  their  civtlixed  fubjcil*.  l]|H|.p«rfurm- 
atJce  of  this  duty  they  fometimes  peMmted  ico 
leagues  into  thofc  uncultivated  trads  where  wild  In- 
dians range ; and  it  is  obferred  that  they  meet  with 
the  leaft  luccers  .<mongft  thofc  nations  with  whom  any 
fugitive  Mefti/oi,  or  Spauith  criminals,  have  taken  re- 
fuge. Tbe  diligence  of  thefe  fathers  is  certainly  worthy 
the  imitation  of  the  pruteftant  elerjy. 

Every  town  has  its  curate,  who  iaafGAed  hy  one, 
and  very  often  by  two  pritft*  «f  the  fame  orler,  ac- 
cording to  the  brgentn  end  extent  of  the  town  and 
Its  diftri^t.  Thefe  two  or  three  pneft?r,  together  with 
fix  boys  who  afUft  them  in  the  fervice  of  the  church, 
form  a fmall  college  in  every  town,  wherein  the  hours 
and  other  cxercifes  are  regulated  with  the  fame  forma- 
lity and  cxaAnefs  as  in  the  1 .rgc  colleges  in  the  cities 
of  Peru  and  Chili.  The  moft  trtmblcfomc  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  alHilant  priefts  are  the  pcrfunal  vifitatitrns 
which  they  are  obliged  to  make  to  the  Indians  to  c>re- 
vent  their  giving  thcmfcivcs  up  to  iJlciicfs ; for  fuch 
is  the  flotbfulnefs  01  the  Gu^iranies,  ih^t  if  they  were 
not  very  caicfully  looked  after,  the  fuoicty  would  re- 
ceive no  bench;  or  .rdvanUge  from  them.  They  alfo 
attend  tlie  public  Ihamblcs,  where  the  cattle  neceflary 
for  the  fuAcnance  of  the  Indians  ?re  daily  fliu^htereJ, 
and  diftribute  the  Ae.Qi  aoiuiis^ft  all  the  fanulies  in  t'le 
town,  in  pioporiion  to  the  numlcr  of  pcifoos  whereof 
each  family  coniids;  fo  that  all  may  have  what  t«  ne- 
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(b)  It  produces  maiz,  manioc,  and  potatoes,  befidcs  many  fruits  and  fimplcs  unknown  in  Euro|)c.  Vines, 
however,  do  not  thrive,  except  in  fomc  particular  places.  Wheal  has  alfo  teen  tried  ; but  it  is  only  ufed  for 
cakes,  and  other  things  o?  that  kind.  There  arc  great  numbers  of  |iuifonous  ferptnts,  and  others  of  enormous 
hze,  many  of  which  live  on  Afh.  It  produces  alfo  abundance  of  lugar,  indigo,  pimento,  ipecacuanha,  and 

variety  of  other  drugs ; and  above  all  the  herb  Paraguay,  whirh  it  exports  to  the  value  of  100,0:  ol  :.rinualiy 

to  the  provinces  «f  Chili  and  Peru.  It  is  the  leaf  of  a middic-iized  tree,  refcmhling  an  orange  tr<;e,  in  tadc 
not  unlike  mallows.  There  are  three  gatherings;  Hrft,  the  buds  before  it  unhdds  its  leaves  which  is  the  be  il, 
but  fooneft  fubjed  to  decay  ; the  fecond  gathering  is  the  full  grown  leaves  at  the  firft  expanllou  j the  third  it 
when  the  leaves  have  remained  on  fomc  time  after  they  arc  full  blown.  The  leaves  arc  roaAed,  and  then  kept 
in  piu  dug  in  the  ground  to  he  ready  for  falc.  Thefc  trees  grow  principally  in  the  morales  00  the  eaft  fi  le 
ofljkraguay,  but  now  are  diftribuied  all  over  the  country.  The  minner  of  ufing  it  is,  to  dry  and  reduce  it 
alraoR  to  powder,  tli<n  put  it  into  a cup  with  lemonjuice  and  fugar ; toiling  water  is  Lhen  poured  on  it,  and 

the  liquor  drank  a>  foon  as  may  be.  It  is  fu;  pofed  to  be  ferviccablc  in  all  diforders  of  the  bead,  breaft,  aud 

ftomach ; it  preferves  the  miners  from  the  noxious  mineral  Aeams  with  which  they  would  otherwife  be  fuffv'w 
cated  ; is  a fovereign  remedy  in  putrid  fevers  an«f  the  feurvy  ; allays  hunger;  and  purifiti  all  kind  of  water, 
by  infufin^  it  llrerein.  'Phe  country  is  divcifified  with  forclU,  mountain*,  lov. Ian  is  (great  part  of  tlie  year 
under  water),  fertile  meadows,  and  murafTes.  Almoll  every  foreft  abounds  with  bees,  which  have  their  hives 
tn  hollow  ttecs.  Bcfidcs  cotton,  the  country  produces  hemp,  Aax,  corn,  rice,  and  wool ; and  there  are  fuch 
numbers  of  wiki  cattle,  that  they  arc  killed  only  for  iheii  hides.  The  natives  differ  not  materially  &om  thofc 
dcicribed  under  the  artidc  7 
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U--V—  fitk,  «nd  fte  that  they  are  properly  taken  care  of. 

They  arc  generally  croploye4  the  whole  day  to  ihefc 
arairfi,  fo  that  they  liave  fcldom  tirr:e  to  alliil  the 
curate  in  bis  fpiritual  fun<5Uonc.  All  the  boyii  and 
giHi  ia  the  pariih  go  to  church  ercry  day  in  the  week 
(exerpt  on  feftivals  and  Sunday#),  where  they  are  i«- 
Hruded  hy  the  curate.  On  Sunday#  the  whole  panfh 
gees  to  church  to  be  inilru^cd.  'lire  curate  it  Ircfidc# 
obliged  to  go  to  coafef#  the  (ick,  and  to  adminiftcr 
the  viaticum  to  thofe  who  defire  it,  and  alfo  to  perform 
all  the  other  funfllont  piculiar  to  this  office.  In 
Aii^nefs  the  curate  fhould  be  appointed  in  thi«  man- 
ner. T’hc  focicty  thould  Dominate  three  perfon#  to 
the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayrei  (in  whole  govemmetil 
the  mifitona  of  Paraguay  are  included),  as  being  vice* 
p.Urun  of  the  mifTiunn,  that  he  may  clioofe  one  of  them 
/4>r  curate  t and  tl  e curate#  fhould  be  inllruflcd  In  the 
duties  of  their  office  by  the  hilhop;  but  as  the  pro- 
vhiciali  of  the  order  can  beft  judge  wire  arc  properly 
quilified  for  the  oflice,  the  govemor  and  bifhop  have 
ceded  their  rights  to  them,  and  by  them  the  curates 
are  always  :;ppoInted.  The  miffions  of  the  Guaranies 
lui  I the  mtilions  of  the  Chiquitos,  into  which  the 
miffions  of  Pamguay  are  divided,  have  each  their  di- 
ftntft  falhet-fuperlor,  hy  whom  the  coadjutors  or 
affiHant  curate#  of  the  fevcral  town#  in  their  refpefiive 
divifions  are  appointed.  Tbefc  ruperiors  are  continu- 
ally vifiiing  the  towns,  to  fee  that  they  he  wefl  go- 
vrn.cd,  and  to  endeavour  to  improve  and  augment 
them.  They  Itk-wife  from  time  to  time  take  care  to 
fend  out  foTiC  father#  of  the  order  into  the  countries 
of  the  wild  In  !Un#  to  make  new  converts.  The  bet- 
ter to  enable  him  to  difeharge  thefe  duties,  the  fuperiar 
of  the  Guaranies  ie  f fTilfed  by  two  vice  fuperiors ; nne 
of  whewB  refide#  in  Parana,  the  other  upon  the  banks 

* of  the  river  Urug’iay,  and  the  fuperior  himftlf  refidcs 
in  the  tow'o  of  Candelaria.  The  poll  of  fuperior  of 
the  Chiquitos  is  not  near  fu  trouMcfome  a#  that  of  the 
fuperior  of  the  Guaranies  { for  the  Chiquitos  arc  n >t 
only  left  num.'roufi,  but  much  more  docile  and  induUri- 
oils  tiian  the  Guaranies,  fo  that  they  uteJ  not  Le  cou- 
tinually  watched  and  attended  in  order  to  prevent  their 
idleocit.  The  king  allows  an  annual  fiipend  of  3CO 
pezas  to  each  curate  of  the  Guaranies,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  bimfclf  and  his  afliilant«i.  'Pbe  money  is  paid 
to  the  fuperior,  who  ilTues  out  monthly  to  ea;h  curate 
as  much  as  is  ncccffary  for  his  fubfiilcncet  and  when 
t!icy  want  any  thing  extraordinary,  their  want#  are 
fupplied  upon  application  to  him.  But  the  Chiquitos 
Uiainuin  tbdr  own  curates.  In  every  town  tiicrc  is  a 
plantation  fcl  apm  fur  the  mairteosnee  of  the  curate, 
which  is  cultivate*!  by  the  joint  labour  of  all  the  inha- 
bitant*. ’Phe  produce  of  thefe  plantations  is  geaerally 
Biuic  than  funtcient  for  the  rubfiftence  of  the  curates, 
and  ibe  furplu%  ie  fold  to  buy  oruameots  fur  the 
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churches.  Kor  arc  the  curates  the  fpirltinil  re>ftora  of  Psnyny.^ 
the  towns  onlyj  they  are  alfo  in  etT^cf  the  civil  go*  “ ^ 

‘vfrnors.  It  is  true  i|iere  arc  in  every  town  of  the 
luifTions  a governor,  rcgidoies,  and  aljiUes,  as  there 
are  in  the  other  towns  and  cities  under  the  .Spaniih 
government.  But  though  the  governor  i«  clewed  by 
the  Indiana,  he  moll  be  approved  by  the  curtte  before 
he  enters  upon  hi#  office  ; nor  can  hech^lUze  or  punlih 
delinquent#  wiiliout  the  curate's  perniiffion.  The  CU-* 
rate  examines  tbofe  who  are  accufed  of  offences ; and, 
if  he  find#  thorn  guilty,  deL'vtrs  them  to  the  governor 
to  be  puiiifhcd,  according  to  the  nature  and  quality 
of  the  offence  committed.  He  fometimes  order#  them 
to  be  imprifoned  for  a few  diiiys,  fometimes  to  fr.ll, 
and,  when  the  fault  is  corfiderable,  to  be  whipped, 
which  is  the  fevered  punirntnent  that  ia  ever  inflided  ; 
for  the  regulations  and  iaflruclions  of  the  curates  h.ive 
been  fo  efficacious,  that  muMcr  and  fueh  like  heinous 
crimes  arc  never  here  committed.  And  even  before 
they  undergo  thefe  gentle  correflions,  the  cuntte  dif- 
courfc#  the  offenden  in  a mild  frieuily  “ inner;  and 
endeavours  to  excite  in  them  a due  fu/fe  of  their 
crime,  and  of  the  ill  confequencee  that  might  flow 
from  it,  and  to  convince  them  that  they  merit  a much 
grexter  punifhmcnt  than  is  tnfliAed.  Thi#  mild  tci'at- 
ment  prevents  tumults  and  infurreilions,  and  acquires 
the  curates  univerfal  veneration  and  ellcero.  The  al- 
caldcs  are  chofen  sunuisUy  hy  the  regidorrs.  ^'he  go- 
vernor, regidorea,  and  alcaldes  are  all  Indians  of  the 
beft  captciticsj  and  arc  in  effe^l  only  f*i  many  over- 
feers  appointed  by  the  curate,  and  dignified  with  thefe 
emptv  titles  (c). 

**  Kvery  town  has  its  armory  or  magazme,  in  which 
ire  lodged  the  fire  arrr.s  ani  other  we.iponi  wherewith 
the  mi!iti.t  arc  armed  when  they  take  the  field  to  repel 
the  irruptions  cf  the  Poitugucfc  and  wild  Indtanj. 

*nic  miiitU  arc  very  dexterous  and  expert  in  the 
managomvnt  ol  their  arms ; and  arc  cxcrcifed  on  the 
eves  of  fcilivals  in  llic  fqiiarcs  or  public  places  cf  the 
towns.  The  militia  is  compofed  of  all  thofe  who  aic 
allc  to  bear  arms:  they  are  furmcii  into  companies, 
which  have  each  a proper  number  of  officers  chofen 
from  among!  thofe  who  arc  mofl  dtfiii  guithed  for 
judgment  and  coudud.  The  drefs  of  the  offic  ers  is 
rich,  adorned  with  gold  and  filvtr,  and  the  device  of 
the  town  to  which  they  belooij : they  alw  ays  appe.  r 
in  their  ualforma  on  fellivals,  and  on  the  dajs  of  mi- 
litary exercife.  The  governor,  alcaldes,  an  1 regidorcs 
hivc  alfo  proper  robes  and  drcDcs  fuitable  to  their  re* 
fpeftive  oflicci,  in  wLi&b,  they  appear  on  public  occj- 
lions.  There  aic  feboots  in  every  town,  in  which  the 
common  people  are  taught  reading  and  writing,  and 
alfo  miilic  and  dancing ; in  which  arts  they  become  . 

very  flcilful.  The  Jefuits  are  very  careful  inconfukiiig 
the  natural  bent  and  grniui  of  tbtir  fchclars,  and  ia 
directing  their  (ludies  and  appUcation  accordingly. 

4 Z 2 The 


(c)  We  call  them  rmfi/y  titlfs;  becaufe  in  all  caufes  the  J:fuit  or  oiratc  of  the  pirilh  was  a kind  of  fovereign, 
regjnled  as  a petty  prince,  and  obeyed  a#  an  oracle.  ^Vllalever  forms  might  take  place  in  the  choice  of  the 
chief#  of  the  feveril  departmaits,  their  furcefs  ultimately  depended  on  him.  The  cacique  held  of  him  ; the 
genera!  received  hi#  commiffion  and  infiructions  from  him  t and  all  hi*  dec'fioDS  were  without  appeal.  There 
Wire,  we  arc  informed,  not  lets  than  60, COO  psrifhes  on  the  backs  of  the  rivers  Uruguay  and  Paran;i,  not 
exceedisg  the  diilance  of  30  miles  from  each  other  ; in  each  of  which  was  a Jcfult  or  curate. 
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fir>|riis7.  The  Ia;!«  of  the  moft  promliln?  genius  4W  taught  the 
^ i<  ■ ' l^ailn  tongue  with  great  fuccefe.  lu  one  of  the  couTt- 
yar.is  of  every  cursts’s  houfe  are  vatiom  (hops  or 
'workhoufet  ot  painters,  carvers,  gilders,  filverfmiths, 
car|jcntcrs,  v-'cavers,  anij  clockmakers,  ani  of  fcvcral 
x;iber  mcchaoici  and  ertizans,  who  daily  work  for  the 
public  under  tlic  diiedtioa  of  the  coadjutor*,  anlat 
the  fame  time  teach  the  youth  their  rcfpe£live  arts 
Urtd  oicupattoni. 

The  churches  are  large,  well  built,  6nely  demrated 
find  enlightened,  and  not  inferior  to  the  rlchcft  in 
Peru.  Each  church  has  a choir  of  mufic,  compufeJ  of 
InJlrumcnts  of  all  foils,  and  very  good  voices  } fo  that 
divine  fervice  is  celebrated  here  with  as  much  pomp 
aod  fi>!etnni:y  as  in  cathedrals:  nor  arc  the  public 
procehtons  h fs  fjiWcdid,  efpecially  that  of  the  hoft  ; 
Nvkich,  whenever  k is  tsrricd  ahroatl,  is  attended  by 
the  governor,  :.lc.'.Hes,  and  regidorcs,  in  their  robes, 
ar.d  alfo  1 y the  militia  in  a tody.  The  houfes  of  the 
ludi.ir.s  are  as  well  built  nml  as  well  furnifhed  as  cnoft 
cf  the  Spanith  houfes  in  Peru.  The  greateft  part 
indeed  have  mud  walls  others  are  built  vvhh  brick,  and 
finne  w'ith  llone,  but  all  arc  covered  w'ith  tiles.  In 
every  town  there  is  an  houfe  where  gunpowder  is  made, 
that  they  may  never  want  it  when  they  are  o!  Itged  to 
take  arms,  and  always  have  It  ready  to  make  artihcial 
hfe-works  on  tejotriug  days:  for  all  fcdivals  are  here 
obferved  with  as  great  ceremony  and  eiaciuefs  as  in 
the  greatdl  chics  Upon  the  proclamation  of  a new 
Iting  of  Spain,  the  governors,  alcahles,  regidorcs,  aul 
nfit  'crs  of  the  miilttTi,  appear  drcTrd  in  new  lohes  and 


counts  or  r.llowancef,  fsvc  the  ftipeods  of  the  corates  of  Partfotyi 
the  Guaranies  and  the  penfions  of  the  caciques.  The  » 
fa'.licrs  choofc  to  manage  the  commerce  of  their  fub- 
jcdlt  thcmfelvet,  left  ihry  ihould  con’nA  vices  i.y 
ihclr  commumcatlon  with  other  people  fn  this  re* 
fpeA  the  fathers  are  fo  careful,  that  (Scy  will  not  fuf. 
fer  any  of  the  people  of  Peru,  whether  they  be  Spa- 
niards, Mtflizos,  cr  Indians,  to  cn^r  into  the  terri- 
tories of  the  millions.  They  fay  that  the  Indians  are 
but  juft  recovered  from  a karhatous  and  diflblute  way 
of  lile,  nnd  that  their  manners  art  now  pure  and  inno- 
cent { but  that  if  ftrangcTs  vftre  fuffered  to  come 
among  them,  the  Indiana  u'ould  foon  get  acqualotel 
with  people  of  toofe  live?:  and  as  the  Guaranies cfpe- 
dally  are  very  prone  10  vice,  wickednefs,  diforder, 
ami  rebellion  would  foon  be  introduced  ; the  foclcty 
would  lofc  all  the  fouls  they  have  converted;  and  their 
little  republic  would  be  utterly  fubverted.  However, 
there  are  fame  who  fufptdt  that  thefe  are  all  fpecioua 
pretences  ; and  that  tlic  focieiy’s  real  motive  for  pro- 
hibiting all  iatercourfe  with  Itranger*,  is  the  fear  of 
rivals  in  the  beneticial  commerce  uf  Paraguay,  which 
is  now  entirely  in  their  hands.*' 

Such  is  the  aecohnt  they  thcrr.felven  have  given  us 
of  their  own  condu^  j but  others  have  treated  their 
characters  with  more  feverity  ; accufing  them  of  pride, 
haughtinefs,  and  abufin^j  their  authority  to  the  greateft 
degree ; infomuch  that  they  would  have  caufed  the 
mugiftrates  to  be  wL  pped  in  their  prcfcnce,  and  obli- 
ged perfons  of  the  lugheft  dillin^tion  within  their  ju- 
lifdii^ion  to  kifs  the  hem  of  their  garment,  as  the 


uniforms  of  a different  fafhton  from  thofc  they  wore  greateft  honour  at  which  they  could  polubly  arrive, 
before.  There  is  a fort  of  a convent  in  ev».ry  town  j . To  tb:a  might  be  addcil,  the  utter  abolition  of  all  idca^ 
in  one  part  whereof  arc  confined  women  of  an  III  life, 
and  the  other  part  is  dcftincd  for  the  reception  of 
married  women  who  have  no  family,  and  who  retire 
thither  when  thrir  liufbaiids  are  abfent.  Tor  the 
maintenance  of  this  houfe,  and  for  the  fiiyport  of  or- 
phans, nr.d  of  old  and  infiim  people,  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  work  two  days  in  cycry  week ; and 


of  property  t which  indeed  was  rendered  tjfelefs  hy 
the  gencial  magazines  and  flore-houfes  which  they 
eftabhlhcd,' and  from  wbicii,  together  with  the  herda 
of  kept  for  the  puldic  ufc,  they  fuppllcd  the  want 
of  individuiili  as  occalion  required  ; yet  liill  it  was  ob- 
jected to  the  charaiJer  of  the  fraternity,  tint  they 
p-  ffrifbd  I trge  property  themfclves,  and  claimed  the 
the  profits  of  their  labour,  which  is  called  tlr  /jiourof  abfolule  dlfpofal  of  the  mcaoift  effects  in  Paraguay. 

.L  f-.  r .1.;. r.  re  .l”1  >\  I!  .1 . 


ths  fommkithyt  are  fet  apart  for  this  purpofe.  If  the 
produce  of  this  labour  be  more  than  Is  receitary  for 
their  fubfillvnce,  the  furphis  is  laid  out  to  buy  orna- 
ments for  the  churches,  and  clothes  for  the  orphans 
and  agtd  and  infirm  people;  folhat  here  are  no  beggars, 
nor  any  who  want  thr  ncrcftarics  of  life.  In  firort,  by 
the  wife  policy  and  prudent  regulations  of  the  jefuits, 
the  vhole  commiinity  enjoys  pc«ce  ano  h.  ppincls. 

“ The  Guaranies  are  fo  profufe  and  ncgli’ent,  that 
the  curates  are  obliged  to  lake  into  their  hands  all 
their  g.-X)ds  and  ftuffs  as  foon  an  they  are  manufadured 
and  made  ready  for  Isle  ; otherwife  they  would  waftc 
cod  dtllroy  them,  and  not  Ire  able^to  iraintain  them- 
fclves. The  Chiquito-,  on  the  contrary,  aredihgent 
and  Iru.a)  t fo  that  the  curates  have  no  other  irnu^le 
with  them  thaa  the  alTilling  them  in  the  difpofal  of 
their  goods,  and  procuring  returns  for  them.  For 
this  purpofe  the  lociety  keeps  a faftiT  or  procurator 
at  Fie  and  Buenos  Ayres,  to  whom  the  ircr- 

chandife  of  thr  milBone  Is  fent  to  be  difj'ofed  of ; and 
thefe  factors  return  the  vjne  to  the  fathers  in  fuch 
fotti  of  £urope;n  commodities  as  are  wanted.  The 
goods  of  every  town  are  kept  Icparatc  ; and  the  ni)tl 
taxes  are  taken  out  of  ibcai  without  any  other  dif- 

' 8 


All  raanufaclures  belonged  to  them  ; every  natural 
commodity  was  brought  to  them  ; and  the  tresfurea 
annually  remitted  to  the  fuperior  of  the  order  were 
thought  to  be  a proof  that  zeal  for  religion  was  not  the, 
only  motive  by  which  they  were  infiuecced. 

befidt*  the  p.m»chial  cr  provincial  governments, 
there  was  a kind  of  fupreme  council,  compofed  an 
annual  meeting  of  all  the  fathers,  who  concerted  the 
mealuics  nccciiaiy  for  promoting  the  common  concerna 
of  the  miftijn,  framed  new  lawn,  corrrded  or  abolish- 
ed old  ones,  and,  in  a word,  adapted  every  thing  to 
circumftancee.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  one  of  the 
great  ob^rMs  of  the  annual  councils  to  lake  fu  b mea- 
lurca  as.lhould  eftcAnally  deprive  ftrangers  of  all  in- 
telligence concerning  the  ftatc  of  the  mifltun.  Heocc 
the  natives  were  reftrained  from  learning  the  Spanifti 
tongue,  and  were  taught,  that  it  was  dangerous  for 
ihtir  iaivatlon  to  hold  any  converfation  with  a fubjeA 
of  d,  am  or  Porlugsl.  Bui  the  Circumftancc  that  ren- 
dered their  defigns  moH  fufpicious,  was  tlit  eftabltfti- 
iT.ci»t  of  a miiii  ry  force.  Every  ptrifii  had  its  corps 
oi  horfc  and  loot,  who  «cre  duly  ejtrrciCed  every 
Sunday,  anri  it  was  faid,  that  the  whole  amounted 
to  a body  ck  70,000  or  8 o>ooo  troops,  wcUdifeipLinc*). 

Such 
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p*r»»ip6-  Sucfc  was  the  flate  of  ihU  country  fome  time  spo ; 
tut  af  to  Its  niujlion  fincc  the  abolition  of  the  (edi  of 
jefuits  we  can  fay  nothing,  a»  very  little  authentic 
Y ^ ' ioteUigence  i*  penxiitted  to  pafs  from  that  country  to 

L hia. 

PARALIPOMENA,  in  matters  of  literature,  rlc- 
notes  a fupplcmcnt  of  thingj  otniitetl  in  a preceJing 

PAR  ALEPSIS.  See  Ohatory.  n“  fly. 

PARALL/VC riC,  in  general,  fomctlung  relating 
to  the  p.'irallix  of  beavenly  bo  liea.  See  PARALtax. 

PARALLAX,  in  allronomy,  is  the  <iiflTerence  be* 
tween  the  places  of  any  celcllial  ohje£^  as  feeo  fraiix. 
the  fuifa^e,  nn4  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  at  the 
, fame  indant. 

fihdjai;c>D.  Let  E ir.  S,^urc  of  parallsx,  Pule  CCCLXXVI. 

ffprelent  the  centre  of  the  earth,  O the  place  of 
an  oUferver  on  its  furface,  whofe  vifibic  horlron 
is  OH,  and  true  horizon  EF  j Now  let  ZDT  be 
a poilion  of  a great  circle  in  the  heaven^,  and  A 
thrpliiic  of  any  objeA  m the  vifiMe  horizon;  join 
EA,  and  produce  it  to  C ; then  C Is  the  /ear  place  of 
the  ubjcvfl,  and  H is  its  effureni  phee,  and  tlvc  angle 
CAH  is  the  par<)llax : or,  tecatiCc  the  object  is  in  the 
horizon,  it  is  called  the  horlx^ta!  parallax,  Dut 
I OAE,  the  an>*le  which  t'le  earth*#  radius  fiibtcads  at 

the  oitjed,  is  equal  to  CAH  : Hence  the  horizontal 
parallax  of  an  ohje^l  may  be  defined  to  he  the  angle 
which  the  earth's  femidlameter  fubtenda  at  that  objr^. 
For  the  rarious  methods  hiihctto  prrrpofed  to  find  the 
quantity  of  the  horizontal  parallax  of  an  ohjefi,  fee 

Astkokomy,  II*  31:14—399  inclonvc. 

The  whole  effcA  of  parallax  is  in  a v.rrlical  dircc* 


At  the  apparent  place  of  an  ohjefl  it  rietfer  the  lo* 
rtzon  than  its  true  pbc'c,  ihc  parallax  la  therefore  to  ' W 
be  added  to  the  apparent  altitude,  to  ohuin  the  true 
altitude.  Hence  alfo  an  oVjcd  will  appear  to  rife 
later  and  fee  fooncr.  ^ 

The  fine  of  the  paralhx  of  an  objeft  i*.  inrerfcly  as  The  fine  nf 
its  difiance  from  the  earth*a  centre.  the  parallax 

Demsnllraihn.  Let  A be  the  place  of  sn  objeft, 
and  H the  place  of  the  Lnoe  ohjedt  at  another  time, 
or  that  of  another  ubje^at  the  fame  inlUnt ; join  £H»  tioof  its 
then  in  the  triangles  AOE,  HOE.  difiarvee 

R : fine  OAE  : : AE  : OE  frooithc 

fine  OHE  : R : : OF^:  EH. 

Hence  fine  OHE  ; fine  OAE  : ; AE  : EH.  < 

I'l.e  parallax  of  nn  ohje^i  makes  it  appear  more  di*  I’aralla*  in- 
ftant  from  the  meridian  than  it  really  is*  cieafri  »hc 

Dfmonjlraii»n.  *l  hc  true  and  apparent  places  of  *nSi«an!c*of 
objed  arc  in  the  fame  vert.cil,  the  apparent  pLce  be-  »n  ohjr^ 
ing  lower  than  the  true;  and  all  verticJs  meet  at  thcf''«»  shs 
zenith  : hence  the  apparent  place  of  an  uhjtd  is  more 
difiant  from  the  pianc  of  the  mcridiati  than  the  true 
place. 

The  Innzitudr,  liliiude,  right  afeenfioo,  nnd  dccli- 
nation  of  an  o!(jec>,  arc  affet^eJ  by  parallax.  The 
fcrcncc  between  the  true  and  a;  parent  longitudes  is^ghcafeen* 
called  the  parallax  in  longitutle  s In  tike  o.anner,  the  dif.  C-jo,  and 
ference  between  the  true  and.  apparent  Iitituies,  right 
afeenfioDS,  and  declinations,  are  called  the  parallax  in 
iatitudcy  right  r.fcenjion^  and  (lah'mtthn,  refpeiftiTely.— 

When  the  o’Jcfl  is  ia  the  nonage firaal,  the  paraU 
lax  in  longitude  is  nothing,  but  that  in  latitude  is 
grcatell:  and  when  the  objefl  Is  in  the  meridian,  the 
parallax  in  right  afeenfion  vani/hes,  and  that  in  decli- 


* tion  : For  the  partUat^^ic  angle  ia  in  the  plane  pafliog 
through  the  obferver  and  the  earth’s  centre  5 which 
plane  is  necefiarUy  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  the 
, earth  being  confidered  a fphere. 

Theparal-  The  more  elevated  an  object  Is  above  the  hirrizon, 
ludurea-  the  Itfi  is  the  parallax,  its  difiaocc  from  the  earth’s 
centre  continuing  the  fame.  When  the  oojc3  in  in 
«li«obje^  the  zenith,  it  has  no  paralhix  ; hut  when  in  the  hnri- 
f'omthe  zon,  its  parallax  is  grcntell.  'I'hc  hciriaonial  psraUr.x 
Xitiih.  being  given,  the  parallax  at  any  given  altitude  tn:iy 
t be  found  by  the  following  rule: 

The  fine  ef  'Eo  the  logarilhniic  cofmc  of  the  altllnde,  add 

log.  fine  of  the  horixonta!  parallax,  the  fum,  rejee* 
tJie  fi.'ie'of  index,  will  be  the  log  fine  of  the  pa- 

(hehor.par.rilux  in  altitude. 

*1  the  CO-  Vemon^ratun.  Let  B be  the  place  of  an  olje^ 

Puen^iE'  OB,  ED  to  F and  D ; then  the  angle  BOZ 

f^Mothc  ^ apparent  altitude  cf  the  objett,  BEZ  the 
bdju.  true  altitude,  nnd  OU£  the  parallax  in  altitude.  Now 
in  the  trianzle  AOE, 

R t fine  OAE  : : £A  : EO. 

And  in  the  triangle  OBE 
BE  ( = E A)  j EO  : i fine.  BOE  : fine  OBE. 
Hence  R : cefine  BOA  ; : fine  OAE  : fine  OBE. 

As  the  two  lad  terms  are  generally  fmall  quantities, 
the  arch  ^ay  be  fubftituUd  m place  of  its  fine  without 
any  fenfihle  error. 

Example.  Let  the  apparent  altitude  of  the  moon*s 
ceotie  be  39*^  2t',  and  the  moon's  horizontnl  puiallax 
36*  54'  Required  tlic  parallax  in  altitude  I 

Mood's  ^parent  alt.  59^  23*  ctfine  9.8879260 
Miion’s  liorixooul  par.  56*  34*  fine  8.2188186 
Moon's  pv*  in  altitude  43  37'' line  8.ICO7446 


nation  is  a rraximum.  The  apparent  longitude  ii 
greattr  than  the  true  Inogitude,  when  the  objed^  ia 
call  of  the  nonogcfimal,  otberwife  lefs  ; and  when  tho 
objciR  is  in  the  eafiern  hemifphere,  the  apparent  right 
afeenfion  exceeds  the  true,  but  is  Irfs  than  the  true 
right  afeenfion  when  the  object  is  in  the  weftem  hemi- 
fphere. I'he  apparent  place  of  an  obje^  is  more  di- 
flam  from  the  elevated  |x>lei  of  the  ccbptic  and  equa- 
tor than  the  true  place  : hence,  when  the  Ltitude  of 
the  place  and  elevated  pole  of  the  ccllpt-c  are  of  the 
fame  name,  the  apparent  latitude  is  leL  than  the  true 
latitude,  otherwise  greater  ; sod  the  apparent  declina- 
tion will  be  Itfs  or  greater  than  the  true  decimation, 
according  as  the  latiinde  of  the  place,  and  declination 
of  tlic  objed,  arc  of  the  fame  or  of  a contrary  denomi- 
nation. 

The  parallaxes  in  longitude,  latitude,  right  sfeen- 
fios,  and  declinalicn,  in  tlie  fp.heroidal  hypolhefis,  ma^  t 

1/c  found  by  the  following  forroulx;  in  wliich  L repre- 
fents  the  latitude  of  the  place,  diminlfhcd  by  the  angle 
contained  L<twecn  the  vertical  and  ralius  of  the  givea 
phee ; P the  horizontal  parallax  for  that  j 1/ice  ; a the 
altitude  of  the  oonagcfimal  at  the  given  im'tant ; efthc 
apparent  difiance  of  the  obje^  from  the  nouagcfimal  ^ 

/x  the  true  and  apparent  latitudes  of  the  objeih;  Dt  , 
the  true  and  appatent  declinations  refpe^ivcJy  ; and 
m its  apparent  difiance  from  the  racridijo. 

Then  par.  in  long*  -sz  P.  fine  a.  fine  ti.  fecant  /,  to 
radius  unity;  and  par.  in  lat.  P.  cofiiie  a. co- 
fine cofine  d.  fine  a.  fine  *. 

The  fign  — is  ufed  when  the  apparent  diilance  of 
the  object  from  the  oonagefimal  and  from  the  elevated 
pole  of  the  ecliptic  are  of  the  fame  iffedtion^  and  the 

figti 
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ft.'ii  + »f  •flr<d\ton.  If  l*'.e  grtitcil  pro  1-  tKirt  plrtw,  tnl  thofe  vety  tle^anily  and 

ficn  hcrequ>rcd,thtrrJlo*-in,./q'.nnth)  O.OC30OI2! 2 16.  atrangcd  Lod^ft,  each  of  the  faitic  form  with  the  I'J" 
par.  long.  fme  j /,  is  to  be  applied  to  the  pamllax  w!\olc  mafs,  except  that  they  rre  tlnnner  in  propor-  pir>  h'*. 
in  latitude  found  as  above,  l>y  addition  or  fuhtra^lion,  tion  to  ihetr  hoiixuntal  plant#,  and  naturally  f^ill  into  f]e^ 
uccording  as  the  true  diftance  of  t1»e  ohjrd  from  tljc  ihcfe  and  no  other  figures,  on  being  broken  with  a * 
elevated  pole*of  tlte  ecliptic  is  greater  or  left  than  90’.  flight  blow. 

Again,  p2r.  In  right  afccn.  ee  P.  cofme  L.  fine  w.  PARALOGISM,  in  logic,  a falfe  reafoning,  or  a 
ficant  D,  to  mdiiM  unity  ; and  par.  in  decimation  fault  committed  in  demonflracioa,  when  a ronfeqceoce 
se  P.  fine  L.  cofiue  coline  L.  line  co-  is  drawn  from  principles  that  are  Life | or,  though  true, 

fine  Iff.  are  not  proved  ; or  when  a propofiiion  U paHcd  over 

The  upper  or  lower  fign  is  to  be  ufed,  according  rts  that  ihould  hs.ve  been  proved  by  the  way. 
the  diilatue  of  the  objrft  from  the  roeridirtn  and  from  PARALYSIS,  the  Pa^sv.  See  M&D(Cisa,nv2^5. 
the  elevated  pole  of  t!  e tq’iaeor  arc  of  the  fame  nr  PARAMECIA,  in  natural  hillory,  a name  given 
tliflerent  afi'cAlon.  Part  2d.  of  par.  in  declination  .=  to  fuch  animalcules  as  have  no  vifiblc  limbs  or  LaiU, 
o.oooor  12 1 216  par.  in  right  afccn.  *,  fine  2 D ; wlijch  and  are  of  an  irregularly  oHong  figure, 
is  nddilive  to,  or  iuhtraij'livc  from,  jart  firft  of  parallax  P.VRAMOllNr,  (compounded  uf  two  French 
in  declination,  according  as  the  true  dtftsncc  of  the  words,  i.  e.  /Vr,  .and  mtinier^  ofcttiden)y  fignifica 
object  froru  the  elevated  pole  of  the  equator  is  greater  in  our  law  the  “ hightll  lord  of  the  fee,  of  lan^,  te- 
or  lels  lh  *n  qo*'.  For  the  ir.oon'a  parallax  fee  Astro,  nemeuts,  and  hereditameots.*'  As  there  may  be  a lord 
t»OMV,  N and  31^15.  There  is  alfo  n curious  papir  me fnc  where  hinds  are  held  of  an  iifcrior  lord,  who 
in  the  tirft  volume  of  Afiatic  Refrarches,  p.  3*0,  &c.  holds  them  of  a fuperior  under  certain  fervices  { fo  this 
on  the  fame  fubjrA,  to  which  w’e  refer  our  rea.leri.  fuperior  lord  is  lord  paramount.  Alfo  the  Iting  ft  the 
Pahallax  (,f  dte  Earih*t  annua!  OrhU^  ft  the  ditTc-  chief  lord,  or  lord  paramuuat  of  all  the  lands  in  the 
len-e  between  the  places  of  a planet  as  fceo  from  tlic  kingdom.  Co.  Lit.  m 

fun  #ni  catih  at  itic  Lmc  infirm.  The  difference  be-  PARANYMPH,  ;.mong  the  ancieots,  the  perfon 
tween  the  longitudes  of  the  planet  ai  fecu  frv>m  the  who  waned  on  the  briiegr^mm,  and  directed  the  nup- 
fun  and  earth  ii  uaiied  the/^.re<2//tfx  in ,*  Bivi  the  tial  folemnitirs  ; ciUled  ^fo  pronubut  and  aufprx^  bc> 
differeace  between  its  latitudes  is  the  parallax  in  LuL  caufe  the  ceremonies  brgan  by  taking  aufpieft.  As 
tude.  the  paranymph  officiated  only  on  the  p^rt  of  the  bride- 

pARALtAX,  ft  alfo  iifed  to  denote  the  change  of  groom,  a woman  called  prwuhs  oificiaicd  on  the  pait 
place  in  an  object  arifing  from  viewing  it  obliquely  of  the  bride. 

with  refpeCt  to  anollicr  ohjeft.  'Phus  the  minute  band  PARAPKT,  in  fortification,  an  elevation  of  earth 
of  a watch  ft  faid  to  h#.ve  a prirabax  when  it  is  viewed  defigned  for  covering  the  foldicrs  from  the  enemy's 
obliquely;  and  the  difference  between  the  inftanls  cannon  or  fmallfhoL  Sec  Fortification. 
fhow;i  by  it,  when  viewed  dircdKy  and  obliquely,  is  the  PAR  APHEKNALI.A,  or  Parafherna,  in  the 

quantity  of  parallax  in  time.  civil  law,  thofe  goods  which  a wife  brings  her  hufbani 

PA  RALl.TLL,  in  j»eometry,an  ?f  pellafion  given  to  befides  her  dower,  and  which  arc  ftill  to  remain  at 
line«,  furfaces,  and  bodies,  everywhere  eqiiidifiaot  from  her  difpoftl  exclufive  of  her  buA^and,  unleft  there  is 
tsich  other.  See  Glomstrv.  fome  pruvillon  made  to  the  ctmirary  in  the  marriage* 

PjitALiKt  Sphete^t\x2X  fituatfon  of  the  fphere  wheren  contr.iA.  Sume  of  our  Eoglifii  civibaim  define  the  para* 
the  equator  coincides  with  the  horizon,  and  the  poles  phernalia  to  be  fuch  goo<]t  as  a wife  cballengetli  over 
'with  the  zenith  and  nadir.  and  above  her  Cower  or  jointure,  after  her  bulbaod’» 

pAXAiLt.L  Sai/ing.  Sec  Naticatioh,  Book  I.  CH.  death  j as  furniture  for  her  chamber,  wcariog  apparel, 
iv.  p.  689.  and  jewels,  which  ate  not  to  be  put  into  the  inventory 

PAkAiiifis  cf  l.atUudey  In  afironomy,  are  Icfier  of  her  hufb.itidft  goods;  and  • French  civilian  calls  pa> 
cfrctes  uf  the  iphere  parallel  to  tlic  ecliptic,  imagined  raphernaUa  the  movea;:Jes,  linen,  and  other  female  or* 
to  pafs  througli  every  dcgice  and  minute  of  the  co*  ceffaries,  which  aie  adjudged  to  a wife  in  prejudice  of 
lores.  the  creditors,  when  (he  renounces  the  fucvcflion  of  her 

pAXAitfii  uf  ^Ititudty  or  Almucariarty  are  circles  ^ofbind, 
parallel  to  the  horir.on,  imagined  to  paft  through  cvciy  PAR  APHIMOSIS,  adiforder  of  the  penis,  wHerc- 
depree  anj  minute  of  the  meridiin  between  the  hori*  in  the  prepuce  is  Ihruok,  and  withdrawn  behind  the 
roil  and  zenitti,  hnving  their  poles  in  the  F.cnitb,  glrns,  io  as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  brougfit  to  co* 

PAKAt.Lsii  uf  DectfTuilicfty  in  allronomy,  arc  the  ver  the  fume ; w hich  general})' happens  io  vcocteal  dif* 
fame  with  paralieft  of  latitude  in  geography.  orders.  See  Surckry. 

P.AK.AI.I.EI.OPJPLD,  in  geometry,  a regular  PARAPHRA.SE,  an  explanation  of  fume  text  in 
foiid  L-umprehi  tided  under  fix  p.^rallciogTams,  the  op.  clearer  and  more  am;de  terms,  wiiereby  is  fuppUrd 
pofite  ones  whereof  are  fimijar,  parallel,  and  equal  to  what  the  author  might  have  faid  or  thought  on  tlie 
each  other.  . fuhjc^.  Such  aic  cficcmcd  Erafmus's  paraphrafe  on 

PARALJ.ELOPIPEDI  A,  in  natiir..!  hrfiory,  a the  New  TelUmeni,  the  Chaldee  Paniphrafe  on  the 
genus  of  fp'UT,  exuinally  of  a determinate  and  regular  Pentateuch,  &c. 

tiguie,  blvriys  fonni  loofc,  detached,  and  feparate  from  PA  RAPH  KEKITLS,  an  inflammation  of  the  dta*  » 
all  other  bodies,  and  in  form  of  an  oblique  par^irlo.  pliragm.  See  Diafhragm,  and  Jnaex  to  Msoicmt. 
pi|Kil,  with  fix  )inr.dieIogr.im  fidrs  and  eight  foltd  PARAPHR06YNE,  a word  ufed  l.y  rocdic-1  wri* 
angle#:  rafily  filfile  either  in  an  horixontal  or  per*  ten  to  denote  a delirium,  or  an  alienatiou  of  mind  m l 

pendiv'ular  direction;  being  compofed  of  numbeii  of  fevers,  or  from  whatever  other  caufe, 

PARA* 
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PARAPLEGIA,  a fpccits  of  prilfy. 
ciNK,  n*  a68. 

PARASANG,  an  ancient  Pcrfian  mtafurc,  diffe- 
rent at  different  time*,  and  in  different  place* ; bcin.v 
iiAuUy  3?,  fiVmciimc*  4c,  and  fomeiimea  50  lUdIa,  or 
fii’-lonjt*  '— ‘The  wori,  according  to  Littleton,  ha*>  it* 
nfc  from  paraf  h an^orlyt.  y.  the  fpa:c  a poff-mao 
ride*  fror*  one  flaiinn,  aa^ana,  to  anotlier. 

PARASCENIUM,  in  ihe  Grecian  and  Roman 
theatres,  wiia  a plice  behind  the  fccncs  ^vhithcr  the  ac- 
tor* withdrew  to  drefs  and  iindref*  tliemfelvea.  The 
Romans  mote  trcqucntly  called  it  t’ofiftt'iium.  See 
TMtATRB. 

PARASKI.ENE,  in  natural  philofophy,  a mode 
moon  I a meteor  or  phenomenon  eneompaflia.' or  a L 
jaeent  to  the  moon,  in  form  of  a luminous  rin^ ; where- 
in arc  ohrerved  fometimes  one  and  fometime*  two  or 
more  ima(?c«  of  the  moon.  * 

PARASEMON,  among  the  Creek*,  was  the  figure 
carved  on  the  prow  of  the  ihlptt  to  didingitiih  them 
from  each  other.  Thi»fi;'ure  was  generally  that  of  a 
bitil,  lion,  or  other  animal ; fometiincs  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  a mountain,  tree,  dower,  &c. 

PARASI  TE,  among  the  Greeks,  wa«  originally  a 
very  repot ihle  title;  the  parafitet  l>ting  a kind  of 
pHcAs,  at  Icdl  miniffer*,  of  the  gO''*|  in  (Ke  £*rrc  man* 
ner  as  the  epulones  were  at  Rome.  They  took  care 
of  the  ftcrei  corn,  or  the  corn  dcil  ned  for  the  fcrvice 
nf  the  temples  auvl  the  gods,  v/z.  firrificrs,  feafls, 
They  had even  the  irUendance  over  facrificc«;  and  tOwk 
care  that  they  were  duly  performed.  At  Athens  there 
wa*  a kind  of  college  of  12  parafites  ; each  people  of 
Attica  fur.aifhing  one,  who  was  always  chofen  out  of 
the  l<ll  families.  Polybius  adds,  tlmC  a paralitc  was 
alfo  an  honourable  title  among  the  ancient  Gauls,  and 
was  given  to  tlie<t  poets.  Uut  of  late  it  ha%  been  made 
a term  of  reproach,  and  ufed  for  a flaiurcr  or  mean 
deycn  lent. 

PARASITES,  or  Pakautical  Plattlt,  in  botany, 
fueh  plants  as  are  produced  out  of  the  trunk  or 
hnnehej  of  other  planti,  from  wUemc  they  receive 
their  nouriihment,  and  will  not  grow  on  the  ground- 
Such  arc  the  MiHitoe,  iScc. 

PAR-kS TATA’',  ill  anatomy.  See  PaosTATc. 

PAR ATAL.ASSIA.  Sec  PaiMoxtE. 

PARBUNCLE-  in  a ihip,  the  name  of  a rope  al- 
mofl  like  a pair  of  ilings : it  is  feized  both  ends  to> 
getber,  and  tiien  put  alraolt  double  about  any  heavy 
thing  that  is  to  he  hoilled  in  or  out  ol  the  Ihip  j ha- 
ving the  hook  of  the  runner  hitched  into  it,  to  hoift 
it  up  by. 

PAKCiE,  in  heathen  mythology,  goddeffes  who 
were  Tuppofed  to  prefide  over  the  acct-lcnts  and  tventr, 
and  to  determine  the  date  or  period  of  human  life. 

The  Parts  wrre  three,  Clotho,  Lachdis,  and  Atro- 
pot:  becaufe,  forfuoth  all  thing*  have  ebeir  beginning, 
progiefs,  bckI  end.  Hence  the  poets  tell  us,  the  Parex 
fpun  the  thread  of  mens  lives;  that  Clotho  held  the 
di(Lff,  itod  drew  the  thread;  Ltichcfis  twirled  the 
f,  indlf,  an  1 fpun  it  ; and  Atropos  cut  k.  Chtho  to- 

ium  retinttf  Lath^t  jltrap^  Oicai, 

The  ancient*  reprtfent  the  Par.  z divers  ways  \ Lu- 
cian, in  the  fhape  of  three  poor  old  uomcn,  having 
large  locks  of  wool,  mixed  with  daffo.liU  on  their 
beads;  oufiof  which  hol  ls  a J daff,  the  other  a wheel, 
and  the  third  a pair  of  fcillarsi  wherewith  to  cut  the 
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Sec  Medt-  thread  of  life.  Others  reprefent  them  olherwlfe:  CIo.  Parchment. 

tho  appearing  in  a long  robe  of  divers  colours,  wear* '*  ' 
ing  a crown  upon  her  head  adorned  with  feven  ffars, 
and  holding  a diflaff  in  her  hand  ; LacheffH  in  a rol.e 
befet  with  ll.irs,  with  fcveral  fpindles  in  her  band;  and 
Atropos.  clad  in  black,  cutting  the  thread  witli  a pair 
of  large  feiffars. 

The  ancients  imagined  that  the  Parez  ufed  white 
wool  for  a long  an'l  happy  life,  and  black  for  a fiiort 
and  unfortunate  one.  See  in  Mytiiologv. 

PARCHMENT,  the  Iklns  of  (licep  or  goat*  pre- 
parcil  yfter  fticli  a manner  as  to  render  it  proper  for 
writing  upon,  covering  books,  dec. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Lai>n  fxrgomtitJt  the  an- 
cient name  of  this  manufacture;  which  is  faid  to  have 
been  taken  Irom  the  city  Pergamos,  to  Eumeneskln.j 
whereof  its  invention  it  ufui^lly  af.ribed ; though,  in 
reality,  that  prince  appear-,  rather  to  have  been  the 
improver  than  the  inventor  of  parcbmenl.  Por  the 
Pcrit.»ns  of  cl],  a<'Cordjng  to  Diodorus,  wrote  all 
their  record*  on  fkins ; and  the  ancient  Ionian*,  as 
wc  are  told  ?'y  He’'odalus,  made  ufc  of  flicep  Ikins 
and  goat-Hcin*  in  writing,  many  ages  before  Euinenea's 
time.  Nor  need  wc  doubt  that  fuch  fklus  were  pre- 
pired  and  drtffcd  for  that  putpufe,  after  a manner 
not  unlike  that  cf  our  paichment;  though  probilly* 
not  fo  artifivi.liv.— The  manufacture  of  paicliment  is 
begun  by  the  ikiuncr,  and  finished  by  the  ptrehment- 
mitker. 

The  /kin  having  been  dripped  of  its  wool,  and  pU- 
ced  in  the  lime  pit,  in  the  manner  deicribed  under  the 
article  SiRAMMY,  the  fleinoer  llrctchcs  it  on  a kitt.l  of 
frame,  and  pare*  off  the  fifth  with  an  iron  inffrunent; 
this  done,  it  is  moifiene.l  with  a rag  ; and  powiiered 
chalk  being  fpread  over  it,  the  /kinner  takes  a large 
pumtee-fione,  fi  it  at  bottom,  and  tubs  over  the  Ikin, 
and  thus  fcowers  off  the  fieih  ; he  then  ^ocs  over  ic 
again  with  the  iron  initriimcut,  moilten*  it  a*  before, 
and  rubs  it  r.gam  w'ith  the  pumlce-fione  without  any 
chalk  underncatS  : this  fmuothi  and  furteris  the  delh* 
fide  very  confiderahly.  He  then  drains  it  again,  by 
ji.ifiing  over  it  the  iron  iiilirument  as  ►cfore.  The  ricfli. 
ii  Jc  being  thus  draiueJ,  by  fcr.ipiug  eff  the  moifture, 
he  in  the  fame  m anner  paffes  the  iron  over  the  wo.d  nc  ' 

Inirdidc:  then  firetche*  it  tight  on  a frame,  and  fvrapci 
the  ficih-Iide  ajain  : tlii^  Hiiillies  its  draining  ; and  the 
more  it  is  drained  the  w'hiler  it  bcciames.  The  ikinner 
now  tlifows  on  more  chalk,  fu'ccpfiig  tc  over  with  a 
piece  of  Iamb  /kin  that  haa  the  wool  on  ; and  tliia 
Imuoths  it  fldi  farther.  It  ia  now  kft  to  dry,  and 
when  dried,  taken  off  the  fume  by  cutting  it  alt  round. 

The  /kin  thus  far  prepared  by  the  /Icinner,  is  taken  out 
of  his  hand*  by  the  parchment-makvr,  whofirlt,  while 
it  is  dry,  pares  it  ou  a fummer,  (which  is  a calf-ficin 
ftrtlchctl  in  a frame),  with  a llurper  infimment  than 
that  ufed  by  the  ikinner ; and  working  with  the  arm 
from  the  top  to  the  boiitrm  of  the  /kin,  ukes  away 
about  one  half  cf  its  thicknefs.  The  /kin  thus  equally 
par^d  on  the  flefh-ride,  is  again  rendered  Onooth,  by 
being  rubbed  with  the  pumicc-done,  ou  a bench  co. 
vered  with  a fack  Ilufi'cd  w’iih  fijeks;  which  leaves  the 
parchment  in  a condition  fit  for  writing  upon.  The 
p.>riai/s  thus  taken  off  the  leather,  are  ufed  ia  making 
glue,  fize.  See.  Sre  the  crtick  Gcue,  &c. 

What  is  called  tv/Zt/w  is  only  parchment  made  of 
the  Ikifls  of  aberliveS)  or  at  leafl  fucking  colvc*.  This 
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Ijs*  a mocK  fiacr  pnin,  in;l  xj  wlilier  and  fmoother  ^cnlt  to  lell,  whether  a prifooer  were  difcKarj^J  by 
t':an  p.irchencnt ; but  i«  prepared  in  the  f;xme  manner,  hli  innocence,  or  obtained  a pardon  throujrh  fiTOur. 


Fi-Sba. 


Ste.*ria  *a 
Crifutt  tSSil 


except  it*  not  being  paiTcd  tbrou;rh  the  lime-pit. 

P.\RDALIS,  in  natural  hidory.  See  Fttn. 

PARDIE8  (Ignatius  Gafton),  an  ingenioxis  and 
learned  Trench  Jeftn't,  horn  at  Paris  in  1636.  He 
taui;ht  polite  littrature  for  feveral  yetra ; during  *bicK 
time  he  compofed  feveral  fma!l  pieces,  both  in  profe 
lin  j verfe,  with  pecidirr  deliVncy  of  thought  anl  Hyle 
At  length  he  devmtd  himfclf  entirely  to  ninthtmatici 
and  natural  phiUfo'^'hy,  and  rea  1 all  autnon,  ancient 
ai  well  Ai  modern,  in  ihofe  branches  of  knowledge.  He 
died  in  1673,  of  an.  iofc^i^ious  difordtr  contraided  by 
conlcffin'j  and  preaching  to  the  prifoocn  in  the  Bicetre 
during  the  Eailer  hotidayf.  Father  Pardles  pubhfhed 
feveral  works;  of  which  hia  Elements  of  Geometry  are 
well  known  in  thia  country,  where  a tranilstion  of  them 
hat  gone  through  fevcnl  editions.  In  tCyz  he  had  a 
difpute  with  Sir  If*ac  Newton  refpec^ing  his  Theory 
^of  Light  and  Colour* ; which  may  be  feen  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfaftions  for  that  year. 

PARDON,  in  criminal  law,  is  the  remitting  or  for- 
giving an  oflince  commityer!  againil  the  king. 

Liw  (fays  an  able  writer),  c.mnot  be  framcil  on 
pTiaciplet  of  companion  to  guilt;  yctjuftice,  by  the 
conllitutlon  of  EngUxul,  is  houri  1 to  be  aJminidcred 
in  mercy  : this  is  promised  by  the  kin,;  in  his  corona- 
tion oath  ; and  it  is  that  a^  of  his  govtrtitnciu  which 
is  llie  mod  pcrfonal  and  rno!l  entirely  his  own.  The 
king  condemns  no  mao;  that  rugged  talk  he  leaves  to 
his  conns  of  jullice:  the  great  operatiou  of  his  feepue 
is  mercy.  His  pon*er  of  paidoning  wai  faid  by  our 
Saxon  anccAors  to  be  dcris’cd  a /rje  fu^  ti^j^nitaiu  •• 
*nd  it  U dcolarcil  in  parliament,  by  ftat.  27  Hen.  VilL 
c.  24.  that  no  other  perfon  hath  power  to  pardon  or 
remit  any  treafon  or  fe-onJes  whaifoerer ; but  that  the 
king  hath  the  whole  and  foie  power  thereof,  united 
and  knit  to  the  impcri.'l  crown  of  this  realm. 

■ This  is  indeed  one  of  the  great  a '.vantages  of  mo- 
narchy in  general  alxivc  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment, that  tlterc  is  a magidratc  who  has  it  in  his 
power  to  extend  mercy  wherever  he  thinks  it  is  defer- 
red ; boiling  a court  of  equity  in  hia  own  bresA,  to 
foften  the  rigour  of  the  general  law,  in  fach  criminsl 
cafes  as  merit  an  exemption  from  punilhmant.  Pardons 
(according  to  fume  thcordU^  IhoulJ  be  excluded  in  a 
pcffcAlcg'flatlon,  where pumlhmrnts arc  mild,  but  cer- 
tain ; for  that  the  clemency  of  the  prince  feems  a tacit 
d'fapprobatiou  of  the  Uws.  But  the  exclufion  of  par- 
dons muft  nrceflarily  Introduce  a very  dangerous  power 
in  the  judge  or  jury ; that  of  coiiAruing  the  criminal 
law  Ijf  the  fpiiit  iiiAead  of  the  letter;  or  clfc  it  mnft 
be  holdcn,  what  no  man  will  ferioudy  avow,  that  the 
litualion^  and  cucurrvftancea  of  the  offender  (though 
they  allcf  nut  the  effence  of  the  crime)  ought  to  make 
no  diftinClion  in  the  punishment.  In  democracies, 
howev.’r,  this  power  of  pardon  can  never  fubtift  ; for 
there  nulhing  hijfhtr  Is  acknowledged  th.an  the  ma,»i- 
ftratc  who  almimtU-is  the  Idwa:  and  it  would  be  im- 
politic for  the  pnu'cr  of  judging  and  of  p.wioning  to 
centre  in  one  no ) tlic  fatne  ;»cr(on.  I'his  (.'ll  the  pre- 
fi  lent  Montefquieu  obfervet)  would  oblige  him  very 
often  to  contr-dicl  bimfeif,  to  make  and  to  unmake  hia 
dccifions:  it  would  tend  to  confound  all  ideas  of  right 
•mo.ig  the  mafs  of  people  ; as  they  w«uU  find  it  dif- 
N"  359. 


In  Holland,  therefore,  if  there  be  no  As  Itholdcr,  there 
ih  no  power  of  pardoning  lodged  in  any  6iher  mcm'jer 
of  the  llite.  But  in  monarduci  the  king  a^s  in  a fu- 
penor  fphere  $ end  th  lugh  he  regulates  the  wh.:de  go- 
vernment as  the  lirll  mciver,  yet  be  docs  not  appear  in 
any  of  the  difagreeabir  or  invidious  jwits  of  iL  VV uen- 
ever  the  nation  fee  him  pcrfoiially  engaged,  it  is  only 
in  works  of  leglH  iture,  msgnifuence,  or  companion. 
To  him  therefore  the  people  look  up  as  the  foucuin 
of  nothing  but  bounty  and  grace  t and  tbefe  repeated 
afls  of  goodnefs,  coming  immediately  from  his  own 
hand,  en>lcar  the  fovereign  to  hit  fubjefts,  and  contri- 
bute more  than  any  thing  to  root  in  their  hearts  that 
filial  affection  and  perfonal  loyalty  which  are  the  fore 
cAablhhruent  of  a prince. 

The  king  may  pardon. all  offences  merely  againA  the 
crown  or  the  public  ; excepting,  1.  That,  to  preferve 
the  liberty  of  the  fubjCvA,  the  committing  any  man  ta 
piifon  out  of  the  realm,  is  by  the  habeat  aft, 

31  Car.  n.  c.  3.  made  a pr*tnun\re^  unpardonable 
even  by  the  king.  Nor,  a.  can  the  king  pr.nloo,  where 
privace  juftice  in  principally  couceroed  in  the  profccu- 
tien  of  offenders  j A'on  potfji  rex  gratiam  fucert  cum  in- 
juria et  damno  a/hrum.  Thercfotc,  in  appeals  of  sll 
kinds  (which  are  the  fuit,  not  of  the  king,  but  of  the 
party  injured),  the  profccutor  may  releafc  ; but  the 
king  cannot  pardon.  Neither  can  he  p.xrdon  a com- 
mon rmifance,  while  it  remuins  unrcdreffcd,  or  fo  as  to 
prevent  an  abatement  of  it;  though  afterwanls  he  m;iy 
remit  the  fine:  becaufc  ibutigh  the  profccuiiun  is  vcA- 
ed  in  the  king  to  avoid  tftc  mult  pltciiy  of  fuit*,  ytc 
(during  its  continiunct)  this  offence  Lvours  more  of 
the  n.uure  of  a private  injury  to  each  individual  in  the 
neigtiboorhooj,  than  of  a puhtie  wrong.  Neither,  kft- 
ly,  can  the  king  pardon  an  offence  againfl  a popubf 
or  pruai  fintute,  after  iuformation  brought  ; for  there- 
by  the  informer  hath  acquired  a private  property  in  hit 
part  of  the  pcaalty 

'rherc  is  alfo  a rciydfHon  of  a peculiar  uiture,  that 
affeds  the  preroj^ative  of  pardoning,  in  cafe  of  uarlia- 
mentary  impeadnnents,  viz.  that  the  king's  pardon 
caitnot  be  pleaded  to  any  fuch  impeachment,  fu  as  to 
impede  the  inquiry,  and  flop  the  profccution  of  great 
and  notorious  offenders.  Therefore,  when,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  the  earl  of  Dauby  was  impeachcl 
by  the  lioufe  of  commons  of  high  treafon  and  other 
mifilemernors,  and  pleaded  the  king’s  patdim  in  bar 
of  the  fame,  the  commons  alleged,  “ That  there  was 
no  prrceilcnt  that  ever  any  pi^rdon  was  granted  to 
tny  perfon  impeached  by  the  commons  «if  high  trta- 
fon,  or  other  high  crimes,  depending  the  imjicich- 
ment  and  thereupon  rrfolvcd,  That  the  pardon 
fo  pleaded  was  illcgsl  and  void,  and  ought  net  to  be 
allowed  in  bar  of  the  im;wachment  of  the  enrmnons  of 
England for  which  rcfolution  they  sffigned  this 
reafon  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  *•  That  the  fetting  up  a 
pardon  to  be  a bar  of  an  impeachment  defeats  the 
whole  ufc  and  effeck  of  impeachments : for  Hrould  this 
point  be  admitted,  or  Hand  dnubted,  jt  would  totally 
difeonrage  the  exhibiting  any  for  the  future  ; where- 
by  the  chief  inllituiion  fur  the  prefervation  of  the 
governmerrt  would  be  detlroycd.”  Soon  after  the  Re- 
volution, the  comiDOBS  renewed  the  fame  claim,  and 
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Fud#''.  Yoted,  “ That  a pardno  it  not  plwcfaWf  in  bar  of  an  forj;ivcncfa.  For,  if  he  dvi  wore  tbai^  ln«  been  berf  Ti-ln 
“ '*  impcachmfnt  '*  Adv!  at  kni^th,  it  wai  cnadcd  by  defcri(>e»i,  in!lrai  of  j{1ury  he  oujfht  to  take  ftnoir  r > 
the  aft  of  fetllcmcnt,  i 2 Sc  i a \V.  III.  c.  2.  **  That  himfelf,  as  an  eitctry  to  the  intercll  of  hunan  kiiil. 


no  pariion  under  tbc  grot  leal  of  Eni(laoJ  (liall  be 
pleadable  to  an  trm>ejehmrnt  by  the  commons  in  ptr* 
liameot.**  Flit,  after  the  impcJ-chtrcnt  ha*  been  fo- 
lemoly  heard  and  determined,  it  is  not  imderdtKvd 
thil  the  king'*  royal  grace  it  farther  reilrained  or 
abridged : for.  after  tlie  impeachment  and  iu*^inder 
of  the  fix  rebel  lordt  in  tyiy,  three  of  them  were 
from  time  to  lime  reprieved  by  the  crown  ; and  at 
len:.;th  received  the  l/cncdt  of  the  king’s  moil  grdcious 
parion. 

'i'he  cITcft  of  filch  pardon  b»  the  k»n,%  is  to  make 
tlie  oflemier  a new  man  ; t«>  acquit  him  of  all  corporal 
penali'r*  end  forfriture*  arnrard  to  that  offenre  for 
which  he  obtains  hi*  paidon  ; and  not  lo  much  to  re* 
Aore  his  former,  si  to  eive  him  a luw  credit  and  cipt* 
rily.  Hut  nothing  can  nllore  or  purify  the  Mool 
when  ome  corrupted,  if  the  pardon  be  not  allowed  till 
after  attainder,  but  the  hii^h  and  tranfcemlaut  power  of 
parliament.  Ytl  ilT  a perfon  attainted  rcccivei  the 
kind’s  paidon,  and  afterwards  hath  a Ton,  th  it  fon  may 
be  heir  to  lii*  father;  l<caufc  l!;c  father  I cing  made  a 
new  m^n,  might  iranfmu  new  inheriublebloo’;  tho*, 
ha  ! he  be«  ti  born  before  the  pardon,  be  could  never 
have  iiihetited  at  all. 

Such  IS  the  nature  of  pardons  In  this  kingdom. 
Thcfe,  like  other  go4»d  thing*,  may  douhileU  be  abu- 
fed  ; and  if  they  arc  in  any  inilancc,  their  ahufr  de- 
ferves  ceofure  : but  that  in  their  nature  they  fhould 
be  counted  »*  furJ»  artitmry,  and  d^ftniftive  of  mora- 
lity, can,  we  fufpeft,  procetvl/fom  nothing  but  from  the 
prcfurrpt'vc  petulanrc  of  irolern  reformers,  or  from 
the  new  fydrm  of  civil  equality- 
r:fcA.«*«  howefer,  by  a late  champion  for  the 

Rights  of  Min,  that  the  vtiy  word  to  a rtflefting 
tffmmg  mind  IS  fraught  with  abfurdity.  ‘What  is  the  inle 
that  uvighl  in  all  cafes  to  prefcii'e  to  my  conduft  F 
Surely  juftlcc : underHandin,;  by  juttire  the  gieitcA 
litiitly  of  the  whole  mafsof  beings  that  may  be  in* 
flutm  ed  by  my  conduft.  * What  then  is  elemenqr  V 
It  < an  ho  nothing  but  the  piiial  Ic  egotifm  of  him  who 
itr.agints  hr  can  do  fomething  better  than  jufti:-e  * Is 
it  right  that  1 fhouH  fuffer  conftraijit  ftw  a certain  of- 
fen  e ?’  The  reftituJe  of  my  fuifering  mull  be  founded 
in  its  tendem'y  to  promote  the  general  welfare.  He 
therefore  that  pardons  me,  iniquitoufly  prefers  the 
imaginary  intercii  of  an  individual,  and  utterly  nc- 
phfts  what  he  owe*  to  the  whole.  He  bellows  that 
which  1 ought  not  to  receive*  and  which  he  has  no 
right  to  give.  ‘ Is  it  right,  on  the  contrary,  that  1 
, flioiild  not  undergo  the  fiitfering  in  queftion?  Will  he, 
by  rrfciiiftg  ne  from  fiifftriBg,  do  a benefit  to  me, 
and  no  injury  to  others?*  He  will  then  be  a notorious 
delinquent,  if  he  allow  me  lo  fuffer.  ITierf  is  indeed 
a . onfidcraUc  defeft  in  this  lift  ruppofiiion.  If,  while 
he  benefits  me,  he  do  no  injury  lo  others,  he  is  infal- 
libly performing  a public  fnvtcc.  If  1 fuffered  in  the 
arbitrary  manner  which  the  fupp<ifition  includes,  the 
whfole  would  fuHain  an  iinqucfiiouaMc  injury  in  the 
injuftire  that  wa*  ptroctr!>ltd.  And  yet  the  man  who 
pre vents  this  cd’ous  injuAice,  has  been  accuAomed  to 
ariogate  to  himfilf  tlie  atuibute  of  elemem,  and  the 
apparently  fublime,  )>ut  iu  reality  lyrannical,  oatuc  of 
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If  every  action,  and  tfperinlty  evrrv  action  in  which 
the  happ-.nefs  of  a rational  being  is  c v:c»  me'!,  ^ ^ fiif. 
ceptiblc  of  B certa'n  rule,  then  c.ip"Icc  rruil  * e in  rft 
Cifes  exclude  I : tlierc  can  be  no  acl’on,  which  if  I ne- 
plcft,  I (ball  have  difeharged  my  duty  ; an.!,  if  I per- 
form, I fhall  le  intitled  to  appl  iufc.” 

8 jch  is  the  reafonin;?  of  this  z*aloui  demoemt : rea- 
foning  which,  in  our  opinion,  betray*  want  of  f^clillf 
or  ignorance  of  human  nalii.  • That  homm  fnlurc  Is 
fneh  as,  in  the  ai/^re  rate,  i-*  nrel  coorro’il,  no  one 
who  is  acquaintel  w-t*i  it  w lldeny;  an.ltHerr  appear-* 
to  be  no  other  me’liol  of  contniuling  mankind  but 
by  general  hws  ; an  1 tbefc  la-.v,  m y.  through  the  na* 
tural  iniper'cftion  <tf  h-imau  a^jirn,  he  cruel  In  one 
cafe,  w'herc  they  are jiill  in  ai itber.  (’afes  mar  like- 
wife  Ofcur  where  the  fentence  of  t!ie  l.»w,  without  its 
execut!ou,  will  anfwer  every  purpofe  which  - ould  be 
cKpcftcJ  from  it;  and  where  threxrcut'on  of  it  w'rtild 
be  extreme  cruelly,  though  it  mi^hi  in  drift  un'cchog 
language  he  csi'e  I bccaufe  in  conformity  with 
the  letter  oJ  the  law  ; Vc  t tlioii^h  futh  1 afe*  mav  an  I 
do  often  o cur,  It  woul  I in  !erd  he  a‘  f:rd  to  af  ol  jh 
any  of  thofe  hw*  which  the  fcciirity  of  civil  fo.  leiy 
has  required;  nil!  thcref.ire  the  only  natural  rc.meJy 
agaiti!k  /ijfti/  inf^Virr  is  thc/^?"i»  0/ parat-n 

Our  author  next  guts  on  to  in-  e the  ongin  of  par- 
dons ; and  inficaJ  of  a definite  fyllcm  of  law,  we  arc 
lol  1 tiist  it  is  necclTary  lo  have  a court  of  reafon,  to 
which  the  decifi'in*  of  a court  ot  law  Jhall  he  hrouglit 
for  rcvifal : a remedy  appurently  loo  v-gue  and  indete*’- 
minatr  to  prmluce  any  I’fting  or  goml  tifeft  5 and  the 
propofil  of  which  refiilts  tiom  firip^ifing  mankind 
more  virtuouv  and  more  knowing  than  they  really  are. 
We  are  next  led  lo  confiJer  the  abufes  of  pirilors: 
from  whence  our  author  would  driw  an  arguoieut  foe 
their  abolition;  a fprcics  of  resinning  unfair  and  «n. 
phUofophi-'a!.  He  lelU  us,  that  the  amhority  in  this 
cafe  is  placed  firA  in  the  judge  and  next  in  the  king 
and  coLQciL  “ N’ow  (fays  he',  laying  alidc  the  pro- 
priciy  or  imprrpriety  of  this  particular  feleftioo,  there 
IS  one  grievous  abufe  which  ought  to  drike  the  moft 
fuperficial  o!  ferver.  Thefe  perrons,  with  whom  the 
principal  trull  is  repofed,  confider  their  tV.nftions 
in  ihi*  rcfprifl  as  a matter  purely  loci  !cota1,  exercife 
them  with  fapinenefs,  an ! in  many  intUnces  iviih  the 
moll  fcanty  matenaU  to  guide  their  jii  Igrrent.  This 
grows  in  a confiderable  degree  out  of  the  very  name  of 
pardon,  which  implies  a work  of  fupeicrogitory  bene- 
volence.” 

Now  it  is  o''vinus  to  remark,  thnl  pardons  are  in 
general  granted  in  cotirequeiice  of  an  application  from 
people  who  have  more  (ban  fcantj  mattrlolt  In  gutJe  (heir 
and  on  whufe  fidcliry  in  nLtiag  the  circum* 
iUnccs  of  the  cafe,  confidence  is  plrtced  or  not  accord- 
ing to  their  feteral  charafters.  Our  author  next  pro- 
ctrds  to  the  arbitrary  charafter  of  pai  ' - .ii.  “ 8uch  a 
fyrtem  (he  fays),  t'of;c«k  it  truly,  i*  a lottery  of  death, 
in  which  each  man  draws  his  ticket  for  reprieve  or  ex- 
ecution, as  undcfinable  aceiJents  fia’I  decide.”  'rbc 
allufion  here  to  a loltery  lu  ket  ta  peculiarly  irntmtu- 
nnte  and  indelicrte,  nor  doexthc  w!*clc  fertence  fiiov 
auy  great  dcgiec  of  candour.  ^ It  is  pufuble  to  dvfino 
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Ptfdun  a partinilar  cnrac,  tm1  to  annex  ft  psrlicuUr  puninT-  menu;  and  if  he  abdain,  he  will  acquit  hlmfelf  with 

ment  to  the  coramiflion  of  it ; tut  the  nature  of  mo*  the  queftion,  * Majr  I not  do  what  I will  with  my  « 
rah'tv  amCfta  not  in  the  extern4l  aftfon,  but  in  ihe  own  ? In  the  fame  manner,  when  he  ii  treated  bene*.  . 


moiivei  which  prompted  to  it.  Definite  liw  cannot, 
however,  always  make  lhi«  diftinftion  1 and  after  the 
fcPtencc  of  the  law  is  p’-onounced,  it  cornea  to  be  coo 
fitiered  whether  there  are  any  alleviating  emeura- 
ftancea  in  the  cafe  ; and  wVther  there  are  or  not, 
muft  depen'*  on  the  pirti  iilara  or  a^cidentaof  the 
cafe  r and  it  la  indeed  impoITi!  le  to  fuppofe  that  thefe 
acci  lervta  ccuU  be  picvioufly  drfintd  ; their  nature 
doea  not  admit  of  it.  'I’o  partic«ilartxe  and  define  every 
i«rtv*e  of  an  action  which  imajfin'tion  can  conceive,  or 
which  experience  haa  fhown  ua  may  happen,  would  in- 
deed be  au  Herculean  labour ; and  we  m'i{ht  literally 
f»y  with  the  apofile,  thu  $h<  tv^rM  touid  nci  coniain  the 
thtt  ix  xitritiiTH,  We  ftre,  however,  told, 

thit  '*  reif'>n  ia  a thonfand  timea  more  eapli  it  and 
intel)i;;i''le  than  Uw  ; and  when  we  arc  accultomci  to 
cnnfitlt  her,  the  certainty  of  her  decifiona  would  he 
fuch,  ?8  raen  praflifed  in  our  prefent  courts  arc  to- 
tally unable  to  ctmccive.**  Were  re.ifon,  howefcr, 
appointed  to  hr  appealed  to  in  dl  cafes,  and  to  be  the 
final  criterion,  it  woull  leave  far  greater  room  for  vib 
l-iny  than  any  mode  at  picfenl  in  pr  rflice.  Reaftm  ia 
ft  very  uncertain  and  indefinite  term,  and  may  be 
mvde  any  thing,  ftccordrng  to  the  circnmftance#  or 
p^ffirns  of  men.  Ourrcfoiiriin^r  neighbours  the  French 
have  raife?  a fUlue  to  rt>if'.n  and  to  truth  } but  what 
claim  they  h4vc  to  either,  Mr  Godwin  mutl  himfclf 
decide. 

We  are  next  told  that  pardons  are  defini-ftive  to 
morality.  “ Another  very  important  confequence  (fays 
•ur  author)  grows  out  of  the  fyllem  of  pardonv.  A 
fyrtem  of  pardons  is  a fyfiem  of  unmitigated  flavery, 

1 am  taiigl.t  to  caprd  a certain  dclirable  event,  from 
what  ? From  the  clemency,  the  uncontrWctl,  unme- 
rited kindnefs  of  a fellow  mortal.  Can  any  lirHen  !>e 
more  degradim;  ? The  pufiUanimous  fertility  of  the 
man  who  devotes  himfclf  with  cverUiling  obfirquiouf- 
ucf}  to  another,  hecaufu  chat  other  having  begun  to  he 
tiojuU,  relents  in  his  career;  the  ardour  with  sehlch  he 
confefies  the  rectitude  of  hts  fentence  and  the  enormi- 
ty of  hia  deferts,  will  confiitute  a tale  thit  fqture  ages 
will  find  it  difUcuU  to  undeifiand.  What  arc  the  fen- 
timents  in  this  refpe^  that  are  alone  worthy  of  a ra- 
t’uiial  being  ? Give  me  that,  and  that  only,  which  with- 
out injulHce  you  cannot  refufe.  More  than  juilice  it 
would  be  difgraceful  for  me  to  atk,  and  for  you  to  be- 
flow.  1 ftand  upon  the  foundati*»n  of  right-  This  is 
a title  which  brute  force  may  refufe  to  acknowledge, 
but  w’hicb  all  the  force  in  the  woild  cannot  aanifciUte. 
IW  reulUng  this  plea  ywu  may  prove  yourfelF  unjuft, 
but  in  yielding  to  it  you  grant  me  but  my  doe.  If, 
all  things  confidercd,  1 He  the  lit  fubject  of  a benefit, 
the  benefit  is  merited:  merit  tu  atiy  other  fenfc  is  cori- 
ira  liAory  ani  abfuri.  If  you  beftow  upon  me  un- 
UKrited  advcintage,  you  are  a recreant  from  the  gene. 
r.d  good.  1 may  be  bafe  enough  to  thank  you;  but  if 
J were  virtuous,  I ihould  condemn  you.  Thtfe  fenti- 
ments  alone  arc  coufiftent  with  true  indcpenieiicc  of 
mil  d.  He  that  is  accuftomed  to  regard  virtue  as  an 
aifair  of  favaur  and  grace,  canoot  be  eminently  vfrtu- 
•lis.  If  he  oicMllonally  perform  an  action  of  apparent 
EiodAefs,  Le  will  applaud  the  gcueroQty  of  bis  fenti- 


volcntly  by  an  other,  he  will  in  the  firft  place  be  un- 
wtU'Hg  to  examine  ilridUy  into  the  reafonablcnefi  of 
this  treatment,  becaufe  benevolence,  as  he  ima/inci,  ia 
not  fubjedl  to  aay  inflexibility  of  rule  1 and,  in  the  fe- 
cond  place,  he  will  not  regard  hia  benefi^or  with  that 
erefl  and  unembarrafTcd  mten,  that  complete  fenfc  of 
equality,  which  is  the  only  immoveable  balls  of  virtue 
and  happinefi.** 

Such  is  Mr  Godwin's  conclufion  on  this  fu’jefl ; 
and  we  K-ave  it  with  our  resders  to  determine,  whether 
his  fyftcm  or  that  which  we  at  prefent  enjoy  woull  be 
the  more  rigorous  or  unjuft  ; or  whether  mankind  are 
indred  arrived  at  that  eminent  pitch  of  virtue,  at  ta 
difdain  every  favour  which  they  do  not  abfolutely  me- 
rit. The  Chriftiao  religion  fpeaks  a different  lan- 
guage : but  amiilft  the  rage  of  popular  reform,  its 
fmallfi'tH  vwrr  is  unheard  and  neglected. 

PAREGORIES,  in  pharmacy,  medicines  that  af- 
fuage  pain,  oiherwife  called  ANODVNts. 

PAREIRA  FxavA,  in  the  materia  medicn,  a kind 
of  oblong  and  Urge  root  brought  fiom  the  BraGU.— > 

It  is  certainly  a diuretic  of  no  mean  charader,  an  \ has 
done  great  fervi-'C  in  ncpliriiic  cafes.  In  pltmifies 
and  quinfies,  it  has  been  attended  with  more  fucceGi 
than  almott  any  medicine  we  know  of  fingly. 

PARELCOK,  in  grammar,  a figure  by  which  a 
word  or  fylUblc  is  added  to  the  end  of  another. 

PAREMDOLE.  In  rhetoric,  a figure  wherein 
fomething  relating  to  the  fulje^  is  inferted  in  the 
middle  of  a perit^.  AH  the  difiference  between  the 
paremhole  and  parcnih(.fis,  accoiding  to  Vofliui,  is, 
that  tlie  former  relates  to  the  fubjedf  tn  hand,  whereas 
the  latter  is  foreign  toic. 

PARENCHYMA,  in  anatomy,  a term  introduced 
by  Erafiftratus,  fignifying  all  that  fubftance  which  is 
contained  in  the  tntcrfticrs  betwixt  the  blood-veflels 
of  the  vifeers,  which  be  imagined  to  be  exiravalatcd 
and  concreted  bloo-4. 

pAKFitchr.^.tof  P/aatr.  Grew  applies  the  term  pa- 
rtncbjme  to  the  pith  or  pulp,  tv  tiiat  inner  part  of  a 
fruit  or  plant  tbrougli  which  the  juice  is  I'uppofed  to 
be  diftrihuted.  See  Plants. 

PARENT,  a term  of  relation  applicable  to  thofe 
from  whom  we  immediately  derive  oar  being.  Sec 
Mquai  Pluh/'^y,  n*  129  and  137. 

To  this  article  belongs  an  inquiry  into,  r.  The  le- 
gal duties  of  parents  to  their  legitimate  childretu 
a.  Their  power  over  them. 

I.  'The  duties  of  parents 'to  legitimate  chillreo  eon- 
lift  in  tliree  particulars ; thetr  mainienancit  their  pr^ 

«>nd  ihtlt  education. 

I.  The  duty  of  parents  t«  provide  for  xht  maintt- BUtf 
nance  of  their  children,  la  a priocipnl  of  natural  law 
an  obligation,  fays  Puffcndorlf,  laid  on  them  not  only 
by  nature  hcrfclf,  but  by  their  own  proper  ad,  in 
bringing  them  into  the  world ; for  they  would  be  in 
the  highclt  manner  injurious  to  their  iffuc,  if  they  on- 
ly gave  their  children  life,  tliat  they  migiit  afterwards 
fee  them  perilh.  By  begetting  them,  therefore,  they 
have  entered  into  a voluntar)'  ol ligation,  to  endeavour, 
as  far  as  in  tliem  lies,  that  the  life  which  they  have 
bellowed  fhaU  he  fupporud  and  pfcrcivcd.  And  th-is 
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th«  children  will  have  a petfcft  ripht  of rcceiiring  main- 
tenance from  their  parents.  And  the  prelidcnt  Mon* 
tcfquieu  has  a very  jutl  obfervuion  upon  this  head, 
that  theellaUiihmentof  marrtai^e,  in  allciviliaed  tiates, 
is  bu  It  on  this  natural  obligation  of  the  mther  to  pro* 
vide  fur  his  children;  for  that  arccruins  and  makes 
known  the  perfnn  who  is  bound  to  fullil  this  obliga* 
tion;  whereas,  in  promifeuout  and  illicit  conjundlioRSf 
the  father  is  unknown  ; and  the  mother  find)  a thou- 
faod  obAacIes  in  her  way ; fbame,  remorfe,  the  con* 
ftraint  of  her  fex,  and  the  rigour  of  laws,  that  Hide 
her  inclinations  to  perform  this  duty;  and  bcB>ies,  fhe 
generally  wants  ability. 

The  municipal  laws  of  all  well  regulated  dates  have 
taken  care  to  enforce  this  duty  : though  providence 
haa  done  it  more  effe^lually  than  any  laws,  by  implant- 
ing in  the  bread  of  every  pairrvt  that  natural  <’«(>>'*  or 
iDfuperable  degree  of  affediun,  which  nut  even  the  de* 
formitv  of  perfon  or  mind,  not  even  the  wickednefs, 
ingratitude,  and  rebeUIoa  of  children,  can  totally  fup- 
prefs  or  extinguidi. 

The  civil  law  obliges  the  parent  to  provide  main- 
tenance for  his  child  ; and  if  he  refufcB,  judfx  ii«  rj  rt 
cogno/ert.  Nay,  it  carries  this  matter  To  far,  that  it 
wiQ  not  fuffer  a parent  at  hit  death  totally  to  disinhe- 
rit his  child,  without  cxprcfsly  giving  his  rcafon  for  fo 
doing;  and  there  are  14  fuch  rcafons  reckoned  up, 
which  may  juflify  fuch  dilioherifon.  If  the  parent  al* 
le^ed  no  reafon,  or  a bad,  or  a falfe  one,  the  child 
might  fet  the  will  afide,  tanqvam  ttfianuntum  fs^<79- 
yka*,  a tedament  contrary  to  the  natural  duty  of  the 
parent.  And  ic  is  remarkable  under  what  colour  the- 
children  were  to  move  for  relief  in  fuch  a cafe ; by  fu.> 
gefling,  that  the  parent  had  loti  the  ufe  of  his  reafon 
when  he  made  the  M^cious  tellament.  And  this,  as 
Fuffendorff  obfcrveis  was  not  to  bring  into  difpute  the 
teftator’s  power  of  dtBnberiiing  his  own  offspring;  but 
to  examine  the  motive«i  upon  which  he  did  it ; and  if 
they  were  found  defc^ivc  in  rcafon,  then  to  fet  them 
•Bde.  But  {>erhaps  this  is  going  rather  too  far:  every 
nan  has,  or  ought  to  have,  by  the  laws  of  focicty,  a 
power  oyer  his  own  property : and,  as  Giotius  very 
well  diftinguithes,  natural  right  obliges  to  give  a nr* 
ctjfary  maintenance  to  chiMren ; but  wh-t  is  more  than 
that  they  have  no  right  to,  than  as  it  is  given  by  the 
favour  of  thefr  parents,  or  the  pohtivc  conlUtutious  of 
the  municipal  law. 

Let  us  next  fee  what  provifion  our  own  laws  have 
made  for  this  natural  duty.  It  is  a principle  of  law, 
that  there  is  an  obligation  on  every  man  to  provide  for 
thofe  defeended  frc>m  hia  loio^ ; and  the  manner  in 
which  this  obligation  Htalibc  performed,  is  thus  point- 
ed out.  The  father  and  mother,  grandfather  and 
grandmother,  of  poor  impotent  pcifons,  fhall  maintain 
them  at  their  own  charges.  If  of  fiiflicicnt  ability,  ac- 
cording as  the  qiiarter-fenioDs  (hall  direct;  ami,  if  a 
parcnt'runs  away,  and  leaves  his  cliildren,  the  church- 
wardens audovcifcers  of  the  pirlfh  fliall  fciac  hi*  rent*, 
g(xx!s,  and  chattels,  and  difpcifc  of  them  toward  their 
rel'cf.  By  the  irterpretations  which  the  courts  of  law 
lave  made  upon  thefe  ftatutes,  if  a mother  or  grand- 
mother marries  .again,  nnd  was  before  fuch  fecond  mar- 
nsge  of  fufheient  ability  to  kcc-p  tlie  child,  the  huf- 
band  fhall  be  charged  to  maintain  it ; for  this  being 
• debt  of  hcr's,  when  fmgie,  (hall,  like  others,  extend 


to  ebar^re  the  hufhanJ.  But,  at  her  death,  the  rela- 
tion being  d-fTulved,  the  hufbini  is  under  no  farther 
obltgaticm. 

No  perfoo  is  hound  tojjrovlle  a maintenance  for 
his  ilTue,  unlefs  where  the  chiUreu  arc  impotent  ami 
unable  to  work,  cither  through  iufincy.  difc.ife,  nr  ac- 
cident ; and  thc-i  it  only  obliged  to  Bud  them  with  ne- 
ceitirics,  the  penalty  on  refufal  !>eing  no  more  than  ics. 
a mooth.  For  the  polk  y of  our  laws,  which  arc  evir 
watchful  to  promote  indutlry,  did  not  mean  to  compel  a 
father  to  maiiiU'n  his  idle  and  lazy  children  in  eafcanl 
indolence;  but  thought  it  unjutl  to  oblige  the  parent, 
againft  hi*  will,  to  provide  them  with  fiiperfluities,  and 
other  indulgences  of  fortune ; imagiulng  they  might 
trull  to  the  impulfe  of  nature,  if  the  eWUren  were  de- 
ferving  of  fuch  favours.  Vrt,  as  nothing  is  fo  to 
Bide  the  calls  of  n lure  a*  relgious  bigotry;  it  is  enac* 
ted,  that  if  any  P<ipith  parmt  Ihall  remfe  to  allow  his 
Protetlant  child  a Biting  muntenance,  wiili  a view  to 
compel  him  to  change  his  relr^ion,  the  lord  chancellor 
fhdU  by  order  of  court  conBi  aio  him  to  do  wliat  is  juft 
and  reafona^tlc.  But  this  did  not  extend  to  pcrfons«T 
another  religion,  of  no  lef*  bitteincfs  and  bigotry 
than  the  Popifh  : and  therefore,  in  the  veiy  next  vear, 
we  find  an  inlLncc  of  a Jew  of  immenfe  riches,  whofc 
only  daughter  having  embrared  ChriAianity,  he  turn- 
ed her  out  ut  doors;  and  on  her  application  fur  relief, 
it  was  held  (he  was  intitled  to  none.  But  this  gnve 
occafion  to  another  llatuic,  which  ordains,  that  if 
jewilh  parents  refufe  to  allow  their  Proteftent  children 
a fitting  maintenance,  fiiiuble  to  the  fortune  of  the 
parent,  the  lord  chan  cUor,  on  complaint,  may  make 
fuch  order  therein  as  he  iKall  fee  proper. 

Our  law  has  made  nopruvitioo  to  prevent  the  difin* 
beriting  of  children  by  will;  leaving  every  man’s  pro- 
perty in  hi*  owo  difpufjl,  upon  a principle  of  liberty  in 
this  as  well  ms  every  other  aAion ; though  perhaps 
it  had  noc  been  atnifs  if  the  parent  had  Ken  bound 
to  leave  them  at  the  Icail  a RccefTiry  fuMillence.  In- 
deed, among  perfona  of  any  rank  orlortime,  a rompe- 
tcncc  is  generally  provided  lor  younger  children,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  efiaie  fettled  upon  the  eldeil  hy  the 
marriage-articles.  Heirs  alfo,  and  children,  are  fa- 
vourites of  our  courts  of  jutlice,  am!  cannot  be  difin- 
heriled  by  any  dubious  or  ambiguous  words;  ihcte 
being  required  xhe  utmod  certsiiity  of  the  tellator*# 
intentions  to  take  away  the  tight  of  an  heir. 

2.  From  the  duty  of  maintenance  we  rosy  eafiJy 

pafs  to  that  of  which  is  allo  a natural  du- 

ty, but  rather  permitted  than  enjoined  by  any  muni- 
cipal laws ; nature,  in  this  rcfpcil^  working  fo  ftrong. 
ly  as  to  need  rather  a check  than  a fpur.  A parent 
may,  by  our  laws,  maintain  and  uphold  his  chtidrcu 
in  tbeir  Uw  fuits,  without  being  gu  Ity  of  the  le:;al 
crime  of  maiutaining  quarrel*.  A parct:t  may  alfoju- 
fiify  an  alTault  and  battery  in  defence  ot  the  pcrfoiis  of 
bis  children;  nay,  where  a man’s  fun  w*as  beaten  |.y 
another  l>oy,  and  the  father  went  near  z mile  t»  nnd 
him,  and  there  revenged  hu  fonS  quarrel  hy  heating 
the  oilior  boy,  of  wI.kIi  be  iling  lie  afterwards  unfor- 
tunnlely  died  ; it  was  not  held  to  be  raurdcr,  I i:t  man- 
flaughtcr  merely.  Such  indulgence  docs  the  law  ih<.w 
to  the  frailty  of  humau  nature,  atid  the  wotkinghMl 
parental  slfcdion. 

3.  ITic  bft  duty  of  parents  to  their  children  b thr.t 
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of  them  ?.n  tdutatkn  TuitaMe  to  their  ftation  in 

: a duty  ;>olnteJ  out  by  rcafon,  and  of  far  the 
gteateif  importance  o*  any.  Fr  r,  a*  i*uifen 'ortf  very 
wcl)  obferves,  it  i»  net  cefy  to  imatfine  or  allo^v,  that 
a parent  has  conferred  any  ccnlideraMe  f eneftt  upon 
hi's  child  hv  hring'ng  him  into  the  world,  if  he  af- 
IcrA'arcli  entirely  n^jjIeCl^  bii  culture  and  education, 
and  rulfera  him  to  grow  up  like  a mere  b<a0»  to  Wad  a 
life  ufclrf-  to  others,  and  ihnmeful  tohimfelf.  Yet  the 
ntunicip^I  hue  of  n;utt  countries  feem  to  be  difcdive 
in  this  point,  ! y not  conllraininjj  the  patent  to  bellow 
a proper  cducaroii  upon  !us  ch'ldten.  Perhaps  they 
thought  it  puni;'hrr.c  nt  enauah  to  have  the  parent  who 
neplcdis  the  itdlmeb'on  ot  his  fiinily,  to  hhour  under 
thufe  grief*  and  iuconvenitrtces  whlJi  his  ^anraly,  fo 
umnilru£lcd,  will  be  fure  to  bring  upon  him.  Our 
I ws,  though  their  deferts  in  this  pr.rtiVular  cannot  He 
denied,  have  ih  one  indance  made  a wife  provflion  for 
brer  Jnig  up  the  i!lir>g  general  ion;  Itnce  the  pi  or  and 
l;jboriou<  p;-Tt  of  ihe  community,  w lien  pail  the  age  of 
nurture,  are  taken  out  of  the  lands  of  chelr  parents, 
by  the  lUtutes  Ur  ipjimithing  poor  children;  :ind  arc 
placed  out  by  the  pu'  lic  in  fuch  a manner  as  may 
render  their  ubilit  c*,  in  their  f.veral  Hattons,  of  the 
greatcil  advanta;  c to  the  commonvi'talth.  'I  he  rich 
indeed  arclrft  nt  their  own  option,  whether  they  wall 
brx:ed  up  their  chd  'ren  lo  I e orntments  or  difgraccsto 
their  fanily.  Yet  in  one  calc,  that  of  religion,  they 
are  under  pci  uh  tr  leilriitlons  : fur  It  is  provided,  that 
if  sny  pcrfiii  fen  b any  rhiM  under  hli  governmeni  be- 
yond the  fcas,  either  to  prevent  its  good  education  in 
Kngland,  or  in  order  to  enter  into,  or  irfi  le  in,  any 
Popifh  college,  or  to  be  intruded,  perfuaded,  or 
ftrecglhcncd  in  the  Popifh  rcHgicn  ; in  fui  h csfe,  be- 
fides  the  difal  ilitles  incurred  by  the  child  fo  fent,  the 
parent  or  j erfun  fending  Htali  forfeit  tool,  which  (hall 
go  to  the  foie  ufe  and  Hencfil  of  him  that  lhall  dif-over 
the  offence.  if  any  parent,  or  other,  fliall  fend 

cr  convey  any  perfoii  beyond  fi-a,  to  enter  into,  or  be 
refidcnt  in,  or  trained  up  in,  any  priory,  abbey,  nun- 
nery, Popifli  uuiverfity,  college,  or  fchuol,  or  huufe  of 
jefuits  or  pricH«,  or  in  any  private  Popilh  family,  in 
order  to  ! c indrufted,  perltindcd,  or  conhimed,  in  the 
Popish  religion  ; orfhali  contribute  any  thing  towards 
their  mairitciiamc  when  abroad  by  any  pretext  what- 
ever, the  perf.-n  both  finding  and  fent  ihailbe  difabled 
to  fue  in  law  or  equity,  or  to  be  executor  or  admioi- 
ftralor  to  any  pitfun,  or  10  enj<>y  any  legacy  or  deed 
of  gift,  or  to  bear  any  oiHce  in  the  rralro,  and  fhrll 
forfeit  all  hi^  goods  and  chattels,  and  likewife  all  bis 
real  eftate  for  life.  See  Nonconfosmists. 

11.  llie  ficurr  of  parents  over  their  children  is  de* 
rived  from  the  former  conlideralion,  thtir  tiutj  f this 
authority  being  riven  them,  partly  to  enable  the  pa- 
rent more  crTviluAny  to  perform  his  duty,  and  partly 
r.s  a rccompence  for  his  care  and  trouble  in  the  failb- 
ruldifcharge  of  it.  And  upon  this  fcore  the  mtmici- 
|al  laws  of  fonxe  nations  have  given  a much  l*rgrr  au- 
thority to  the  parents  than  othtrs.  The  ancient  Ro- 
man laws  gave  the  father  a power  of  life  and  death 
over  his  children  ; upon  this  principle,  tiat  he  who 
gave  hid  alfo  the  power  of  taking  atvay.  But  the  ri* 
gour  of  ihefc  laws  was  foftcoed  by  fubfequent  conilitu- 
lions:  fo  that  we  Hnd  a father  baniflted  by  the  empe- 
icx  Hadrian  fur  kiU-'ug  hii  fon;  though  he  bad  com* 


mitterl  a rrry  heinona  crime  ; upon  thU  maxim,  that 
p-Ttrit  potfjfat  in  pifiatt  tkhft,  non  in  atroeiJitU,  eon/ijiffr* 
But  Hill  they  maintained  to  the  lait  a very  large  and 
abfoiute  authority  : for  a fon  l ould  not  acquire  any 
property  of  Ml  own  during  the  luc  of  his  father  ; but 
all  his  acquifmons  belonged  to  the  fsther,  or  at  leail 
the  pTohu  of  them,  for  his  life. 

The  power  of  a parent  hr  the  Englifli  law  it  much, 
more  mudtrate;  but  Hill  fufneient  to  kerp  the  child  ia 
order  and  ohrdimee.  He  may  lawftiliy  correct  kit 
child,  being  under  age,  in  a rrifonaUlc  manner : for 
this  is  for  t^e  benent  of  his  education.  Tbe  content 
or  concurrence  of  (he  parent  to  the  marriage  ot  bis 
child  under  a.'e,  was  tlfo  direcled  by  our  ancient  Uw 
to  be  olnainetl : but  no«  it  is  a.^  folutcly  nrcefTar)';  foe 
without  it  the  contrail  is  void-  And  this  alfo  Is  an- 
other means  which  t.ht  law  his  put  into  the  parem’a 
hands,  in  order  the  better  to  difchaige  bis  duty  ( tird, 
ot  piuteCling  his  chihiren  from  the  ftiaresof  artful  ani 
defi,fi:ing  jierloni ; and  next,  of  fettling  them  properly 
in  life,  by  preventing  the  ill  confcqucQces  of  too  caily 
and  precipitate  tr.arriac^et.  father  has  no  other 
power  over  his  fonN  cHate,  than  as  his  trullec  or  guar- 
dian ; for  though  he  may  receive  the  prefics  dunng 
the  child's  minority,  y<i  he  mutt  account  for  them 
when  he  conies  of  age.  He  may  indee  ! hare  the  5ic- 
nefit  of  his  chii  'rca's  labour  while  they  live  with  him, 
and  arc  maintained  by  him  ; hut  this  is  no  more  thaa 
he  is  intitled  to  from  his  apprentices  or  fervants.  The 
legal  power  of  a father  (for  a mother,  as  fuch,  is  in* 
tilled  to  no  *>ower,  but  only  to  reverence  and  refpet^), 
the  power  of  a father,  we  lay,  over  tlie  perfons  uf  hit 
children  cesfes  at  the  age  of  2 1 ; for  thej  arc  ihen  en- 
franchifel  by  arriving  at  years  of  difcrcciun,  or  that 
point  which  the  law  has  cRablithed  (as  ro.me  rburt 
ncccfTarily  be  eilabli^hcd)  when  the  empire  of  tbe 
ther,  Of  other  guardian,  gives  place  to  the  cnipire  of 
reafoo.  Yet,  tdl  that  age  arrives,  this  empire  of  the 
father  continues  even  after  his  death  : ior  he  mny  by 
bis  will  appoint  a guardian  to  his  chiklrcn-  He  nay 
■Ifo  delegate  p.irt  of  hit  parental  authority,  tiunng  hia 
life,  to  the  tutor  or  fchoolmaftcr  of  his  child  ; wiio  U 
then  in  loco  piirra/u,  and  has  fuch  a portion  of  the 
power  of  the  parent  cummitied  to  his  coa.'ge,  that 
of  rellraint  and  ccH^rtCdion,  as  may  be  rirccCiry  to  an* 
fwer  the  purpofes  for  w'lich  he  is  employed. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magarine  for  17(6,  we  have  the 
following  cafe  of  confeience.  *' A perfoa  h;t.c  Ida  owu  pa- 
rents and  hia  own  chtl.lren  living,  both  p.irtic»  equally 
indigent,  both  equally  incapable  of  alTidiag  thcmlchcs^ 
and  boti)  equally  ctracH  in  calling  upon  him  for  re- 
lief. Things  are  fo  circumHanccd  that  he  can  Af- 
Ct-ly  afTiIl  but  one  party,  and  nut  both,  Which 

party  has  the  greatett  claim  to  his  alfitlance,  and 
to  w'Ktch  is  he  obliged,  by  all  tics  human  and  divine, 
to  ^ive  the  prefcTcacc  ?”  One  foivcs  this  Jifliculty^ 
by  informing  us  of  a pretty  print  done  at  Rome,  re* 
prcfeniiog  a young  woman  fuckJIng  her  aged  father^ 
on  which  the  following  lines  are  quoted. 

My  child  and  father  vital  nurture  crave, 

Parental,  filial,  foo^'nefs  botli  would  faW  p 

Hut  if  a nurfllog  only  one  can  live, 

1 choofe  to  fare  the  life  1 cannot  give. 

Here  we  &td  tbe  preference  given  to  thcpxrent  f 
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^ tnd  another  corrcfpondcnt  the  fame  decifion  in  cannot  deride  in  fairour  of  the  one  or  the  other  ; I 
thefe  word*.  “ 1'he  ohl*^»ationa  arifin^  fn)m  niuore,  muft  then  be  dettrmloe<l  by  a iliHerctit  coniideratinn  ; ' 
snd  natural  aff.  ftion,  feem  to  be  in  ih!»  cafe  recipro*  and  I knew  of  none  more  weighty  th*n  the  fulJow- 
ctl  and  ctjuipollent : the  child  ii  m ftmngly  attrae^ed  in?,  if  I preferre  t!;e  life  of  my  child,  1 am  in- 
to the  patent,  as  the  parent  to  the  child.  But  vrill  ftrumemal  in  giving  life  to  all  hta  defeendant^,  whijh 
not  filial  pTaiitarfc  npriate  and  decide  in  favour  of  the  may,  perheps,  be  very  immetoua  j but  if  I preferve 
parrots!  Does  dot  the  petfon,  either  mcritalely or im-  tlie  bfe  of  my  parent,  I preferve  a finglc  Ule  only, 
mcdwiely,  owe  bii  ptefcni  power  and  alulitiea  to  re-  and  thit  a l!tori  one.  I therefore  fay,  reiirve  i/m 
lieve,  to  his  patents;  and  are  not  they  on  that  ac-  But  it  ia  thought  that  the  voice  of  nature 

count  heS  inttlled  to  reUef  ? Docs  not  the  fifth  com-  will  applaud  the  perfon  who  prefervea  the  parent : if 
mant'rrentdcdaremorc  ftrongly  in  fav'ior  of  the  parents,  fo,  nature  mufi  applaud  a rule  which  fhc  bcrfeli  doca 
than  any  other  divine  precept  doct  in  favour  of  the  n«t  otierve  : it  is  natural  for  old  men  to  die  before 
children?  If  a perfon  had  an  opportunity  girro  him  of  young  ones.  Br&des,  the  commrnj.  Be  fruitful  and 
delivering  cither  hi^  parent  or  his  child  (hut  not  both)  wutkipij^  and refltnijb  the  earth,  may  be  oppofed  to  the 
from  certain  death,  I dare  fa^  the  voice  of  nature  and  fifth  commaodment.*^  Still,  however,  it  is  doubtlcfs 
of  manXftid  would  apphnuJ  him  that  Caved  hta  parent,  difBcut  to  detcmioc  in  fuch  cafes  when  they  occur, 
and  condemn  him  that  (houli  prefer  his  child.  There  at  there  are  no  fixed  rules  wUerehy  to  decide.  With 
ia  more  of  fclfifhnefs  in  preferring  the  child  ; ani  to  rtfj'ed  to  the  power  of  parents  and  the  duty  of  chll- 
fave  the  parent  Crcmi  to  ire  to  be  mu  h the  more  gene-  dren,  much  may  be  Ciid.  There  iv,  however,  fcarcely 
roua,  nof  le,  and  ex  died  condud.  * Pis  indeed,  upon  the  any  infitiocc  where  citlier  are  opener  abufed  than  witli 
whole,  a melancholy  alternative ; hut  if  b<Jth  parties  rcfjved  to  mirriage.  This,  as  it  is  the  moU  inipor- 
continue  importumte,  and  neilhcr  will  rrlinquifh  their  tant  event  in  the  civil  life  either  of  a min  or  womans 


claims  in  favour  of  the  other,  I fay  relieve  the  pa- 
rent.** There  are  two  correfpondents,  however,  who 
think  differently,  and  their  rcafoos  arc  as  follow; 


fu  it  it  often  re.hdtrrd  peculiarly  unfortunate,  b/ 
prrripitstc  f>-lly  and  want  of  duty  in  children  ; and 
as  o>u.n  through  the  unreafonahle  feverity  of  parema. 


**  A perfon’s  cbil  lren  have  the  grcaicft  claim  to  Itis  At  a child  is  hourd  not  to  give  unrcafunablc  oflence 
alfiflsnce,  and  he  it  obliged  by  all  lies  to  prefer  them,  tn  a parent  in  the  choice  of  a partner ; fo  neither  ought 
in  that  rcfpetl,  to  bis  parents.  It  is  true,  when  a the  parent  to  impofe  any  improper  or  arbitrary  x<- 
man*s  parents  are  in  w.int,  they  have  a claim  to  h's  firsint  upon  the  child. 

aflifiance  ; but  that  claim  is  not  equal  to  that  whi  h "I'hc  j>ovrer  of  a parent  in  China  ia  very  great ; fiir 

his  children  have.  His  parents  he  has  of  necelTuy*:  t faiher,  while  living,  has  the  power  of  an  abfulute 

his  children,  of  choI<*e.  It  is  his  duty,  I efnre  he  br-  defnoti-'  tyrant,  and  alter  his  death  is  WvirfhippeJ  as  a 
get  children,  to  confiicr  how  he  is  to  piovijr  for  god.  Let  a fon  become  ever  fo  rich,  and  a fjtlier^ 
them  : and  by  being  wilfuHy  the  caufe  of  their  exift-  ever  fo  poer,  there  ia  no  fuhmiflinn,  no  point  of  oi  c-  J,] 

cnee,  he  cemes  under  fuih  an  obligation  to  provide  dience,  that  the  Utter  cannot  command,  or  th'^t  the 

for  their  comfortable  fubfittcnce,  as  mud  be  ftrongcr  former  can  refufe.  '1  he  father  is  abfolutc  mailer,  not 
than  any  obligati  jn  of  that  kind  he  can  be  under  to  only  of  bi«  fon’#  efiatc,  but  alfo  of  his  concubines  and 

e’rfons  with  whom  b*»  conntCl  on  is  involuntary,  chiklixn,  who,  wheaevtr  they  dlfpleafc  him,  he  nui3S 
nth  nature  and  nafon  point  it  out  as  the  duty  of  all  fell  to  Araugers.  If  a father  accufis  his  fort  before  a 
parents  to  provide  for  their  children;  but  not  virr  mandariae,  there  needs  no  proof  of  his  guilt ; for  they 
n'erfa.  If  a man’s  parents  happen  to  be  indigent,  and  cannot  I'clieve  that  any  father  can  be  fo  unnatural  as 
he  himfelf  able,  he  is  bound  to  maintain  them  out  of  to  bring  a iaite  accufatH:n  againit  his  own  fon.  But 
refpeA  and  gratitude : but  his  ol  ligation  to  prsvi  'e  fhould  a fun  be  fo  infulcnt  as  to  ir.ook  hi>  huher,  or 
for  hta  childien  i*  a del  l of  ftrk'l  juftice;  and  there-  arrive  at  fuch  a pitcli  of  wickednds  as  to  ftrike  him, 
fore  ought  to  be  preferred.  Ntvcrthcltf*,  thedeferip-  the  province  where  this  fhomeiul  aCd  of  vic  lcnce  is 
tion  of  the  cafe  to  which  the  query  is  fubjoiticd,  is  fo  Icu.nmitted  is  alarmed  ; it  even  becoims  the  cciicern  ut 
general,  thrt  it  ii  eafy  to  figure  a cafe  acrording  to  the  whole  empire;  the  emperor liirtifclf  judges  thecri- 
that  defenption  in  which  the  perfon  ought  to  prefer  minal.  AU  the  mandarines  near  the  pUce  are  turned 
his  parents.  This  oH’gitioii  to  provide  for  his  chiU  out  of  their  ports,  elprcully  ibofe  of  the  town  wheic 
dren  may  have  been  difiblved  by  mortrtrous  ingratitude,  he  lived,  for  having  been  fo  negligent  in  tiieir  i.i- 
fuch  as  their  plotting  againll  his  life  $ or  he  may  have  Hrubtioni  ( and  all  the  neighbomt*  are  rcprimand..d  fur 
given  them  proper  education,  and  ample  provifions,  neglecting,  by  foimer  pmiilhmints,  to  put  a rtop  to 
which  they  have  riotoufly  fquandered  away  : in  either  the  wiJs^Qefs  of  the  crimmol  beiore  it  arrive!  ti> 
of  which  cafes  it  is  thought  he  is  undoubtedly  dif-  fnch  flagitioufatfs.  As  to  the  unhappy  wretch  hirn- 
eharged  from  hii  obligation.  But  if  they  have  loi)  fclf,  they  cut  him  into  a thoufand  pieces,  burn  his 
their  portions  purely  by  mi^irortunes,  without  their  bones,  level  his  hoiifc  to  the  ground,  and  even  thofe 
fault.  It  is  thought  bis  obligation  to  aflilt  them  is  houfes  that  Hand  near  it,  and  let  up  monumenu  aud 
not  wholly  extinguifhed  ; and  in  that  cafe  there  may  memorials  of  the  horrid  deed. 

be  great  rcafon  to  doubt  whether  their  clsj'm  to  bis  The  emperor  of  China,  who  is  one  of  the  moll 
aflirtance,  or  that  of  his  parent#,  is  preferable  j it  is  powerful  and  dcfpotic  mofiarcbs  upon  earth,  pays  the 
tboiuht,  however,  the  childrens  is  preferable.**  “ 1 greaieft  attention  to  his  mother.  An  inAance  of  ihla 
find  (fays  the  author  of  the  laft  anfwer)  that  all  your  Berc  Aroyot  relates  as  having  happened  at  Peking 
correfpondeBU  sgrec,  that  the  life  of  the  parent  is  to  A.  D.  1752,  when  the  emjwror**  mother  entered 
be  prtferved.  It  is  very  certain,  that  the  relation  be-  her  fiuh  year,  which,  among  the  Chinefe,  is  account- 
tween  me  and  o»y  child  it  exsdlly  equal  to  that  which  ed  a very  rcmarkatlc  perio*!.  Groficr  L'kewife  parti- 
is  between  me  my  parent  i and  therefore  rcUtioa  cularly  defcri'-cs  the  homage  the  cmpcr«r  pays  hi* 

j mothc? 
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P^rert.  mother  every  ncw»year’«  day  in  the  palace,  at  which  him,  and  the  paper*  which  hehrouf^ht  to  the  academy  PvotiL 
ceremony  all  ihe  prect  ofhc»T»  of  his  courf  aflift.  Sec  were  often  treated  with  much  fcverlty.  He  wai''““y*^ 
Chilorbv, Pidyt  Paksht.il  A£rfii<3nt  dec.  charged  with  obfeurily  in  his  productions;  and  he 
Parent  (Unfoine),  a'  msthematfoun,  was  l>om  at  wjs  indeed  fo  notorious  for  this  fault,  that  he  perceU 
Paris  in  1666.  He  ihowed  an  early  propeniity  to  ved  it  himfclf,  and  could  not  avoid  corroding  it.  The 
mathematioa.  Pic  accuilomcd  himlclf  to  write  re«  king  had,  by  a regulation  in  1716,  fupprefTed  the 
marks  upon  the  margins  of  the  books  which  he  clafs  of  fcholara  of  the  academy,  which  feemed  to  put 
read  ; and  he  had  hlled  a variety  nf  books  with  a kind  too  great  an  inequality  betwixt  the  mcml  eri.  Parent 
of  commentary  at  the  eaily  aire  of  thirteen.  At  four*  was  made  a joint  or  alTiflant  member  for  geometry  : 
teen  he  was  put  under  a mailer,  who  taught  rhetoric  but  he  enjoyed  this  promotion  but  a fhort  time;  for 
at  Chartres.  It  was  here  th^t  he  liappcncd  to  fee  a he  was  taken  off  by  the  Onall  pox  the  fame  year,  at 
dodecoedron,  upon  every  face  of  which  wa«  delineated  the  age  of  50.  He  was  author  of  a great  many  pieces, 
a fun-dial,  txcept  the  lowcll,  whctcon  it  Rood.  Struck  chiefly  on  mechanics  and  geometry, 
as  it  weie  iudautaneouny  with  the  curiofity  of  tbefe  PARENTAL,  foroethmg  belonging  to  the  relation 
dials,  he  attempted  drawing  one  himfeif : but  having  of  parent.  See  Parent. 


a book  which  only  fhowrd  the  praflical  part  without 
the  theory,  it  was  not  till  after  his  rhetoric  mafler  came 
to  exphin  the  doClrine  of  the  fphere  to  him  that  he 
brgnn  to  underllani  how  the  projeflion  of  the  circles 
of  the  fphere  formed  fun  dials.  He  then  undertook 
to  write  a Trcatifc  upon  Gnoinonics.  The  piece  wa* 
indeed  rude  and  tinpoitihcd ; but  it  was  entirely  his 
own,  and  not  lorrowcd.  About  the  fame  time  he 
wrote  a book  of  Geometry,  in  the  fame  talle,  at  Denu- 
vois/  His  friends  then  feot  lor  him  to  Paris  to  lludy 
the  bw;  and,  in  obedience  to  them,  he  lludicd  a 
courfe  in  that  faculty  : which  was  no  fooner  linilhed 
than,  urged  by  his  pafTion  for  mathematic*,  he  Ihut 
himfclf  up  in  the  college  of  Dormans,  that  no  avoca- 
tion might  take  him  from  his  beloved  fliidy ; and, 
with  an  allowanee  of  Irfs  tlian  aoo  Hvres  a*year, 
he  lived  content  in  this  retreat,  from  which  he  never 
ftirred  kut  to  the  Royal  College,  in  order  to  hear  the 
leAujev  of  M.  de  la  Hire  or  M.  dc  Sauveiir.  WTicn 
he  found  hituftlf  capable  ol  teaching  other*,  he  took 
pupils:  and  foitification  iKing  a bnuK'h  of  mathema- 
tic* which  the  war  h?d  brought  into  particular  notice, 
'be  turned  hi*  attention  to  it ; Imt  after  fomc  time  be- 
gan to  entertain  fcruplea  about  teaching  what  be  had 
never  feen,  and  knew  only  by  the  force  of  imagination. 
He  imparted  this  fcruple  to  M.  Saiivcur,  who  recom- 
mended him  to  the  Marquis  d’Aligre,  who  luckily  at 
that  time  wanted  t>  have  a mathematician  with  him. 
Parent  ma  Ic  two  campai-.!nf  with  the  marquie,  by 
which  he  inRruAed  himfelf  fufHciently  in  viewing  for* 
tificil  places  5 of  which  he  drew  a number  of  plans, 
though  he  h:  d never  l»*arned  the  art  of  drawing.  From 
this  period  he  fpent  hit  time  in  a continual  application 
to  the  fludy  of  natural  philofophy,  and  mathematics 
in  all  its  branches,  both  fperulatlve  and  pracHcal ; to 
which  he  joined  anatomy,  botany,  and  chemiilry.  His 
genius  manag;cd  every  thing,  and  yet  he  was  inceflant 
and  indefatigable  in  his  application.  M.  dc  Biliettrs, 
who  was  s 'mftted  in  the.  academy  of  fcicncc*  at  Pan's 
in  1699.  with  the  title  of  their  mechanici.in,  nominated 
for  his  difctple  Parent,  who  excelled  chiifiy  in  this 
branch.  !t  wa*  foon  difcoveied  in  this  fociety,  that 
he  enj^ged  in  all  the  varioui  fuhjeds  which  were 
brought  before  them;  and  indeed  that  he  Ind  a 
hand  in  every  thing.  But  this  extent  of  knowledge, 
joined  to  a natural  impet  toflty  of  temper,  railecV  in 
him  a fpirii  of  contraJiflion,  which  he  indulged  on 
all  occahons;  fometimes  to  a degree  of  precipitancy 
highly  culpaHe,  and  often  with  l>ut  bule  reganl  to 
sicccncy.  Indeed  the  fan.c  hc!«aviour  was  (howa  to 


PdKksTAL  AJeUktif  the  endearing  attachment  of 
parent*  to  their  children,  includiog  in  it  love;  a defire 
of  doing  good  to  thofe  who  by  an  aA  of  our  own  de- 
pend upon  uf  for  all  that  they  enjoy.  Nature  even  ex- 
cites thisaffc^ion  in  brutes:  but  in  them  itcontiriuei 
only  fo  long  at  it  it  oeceflary  for  the  prefervation  of  their 
offspring  ; for  when  theft  are  able  to  provide  forthem* 
felvcs,  it  ceafes,  and  the  relation  is  forgotten.  In  man, 
however,  though  it  IcfTcns,  or  at  Icaft  becomes  lelii 
anxious  a*  the  dependence  of  the  child  becomes  Icfs, 
it  never  entirely  ceafes,  except  in  fome  few  Inllancet 
of  extreme  depravity.  Authors,  however,  have  imi* 
ginrd,  and  Lord  Kamea*  among  the  reR,  that  after  • ^ 

the  child  if  provided  for,  and  no  more  depends  on  the^r  //{f. 
parent,  all  aflcction  would  ceafe,  were  it  not  artificially'/ 
preferred  and  confirmed  by  habit.  Whether  his  lord* 

(hip,  in  this  opinion,  be  right  or  wroDj(,  we  Hull  not 
pretend  to  fay.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that 
be  it  natural  or  not,  it  is  one  of  the  greateA  comforts 
of  life,  even  when  all  dependence  has  ceifed.  It 
matters  not  that  there  are  many  inftanccs  where  this 
comfort  is  not  felt.  Human  depravity  has  often  obli- 
terated the  finefl  feelings  of  the  mind  ; and  it  it  not  to 
le  wondered  at  if  iii  fome  inflances  it  do  fo  in  the  cafe 
before  us.  A good  heart  certainly  can  enjoy  no 
greater  fatisfa^on  than  that  arifing  front  grateful  re- 
turns of  kindnefs  and  aUcAion  loan  aged  parent.  As 
the  vexaiions  which  parents  receive  from  their  children 
hallcn  the  approach  of  age,  and  doubU  the  force  of 
years ; fo  the  comforts  which  they  reap  from  them 
aiebalm  to  all  other  forrowt,  and  difappoint  the  fnju* 
rici  of  time.  Parents  repeat  their  lives  in  their  off- 
fprings } and  their  concern  for  them  is  fo  near,  that 
they  feel  all  their  fufferinga,  and  tafle  all  their  enjoy- 
meats,  as  much  as  if  they  regarded  their  own  perfon*. 
However  ftrong  «c  may  fuppofe  the  fondnefs  of  a 
father  for  hi*  children,  yet  they  will  find  more  lively 
marks  of  tendernefs  in  the  bofom  of  a mother.  There 
are  no  tics  in  nature  to  compare  with  thofe  which 
unite  an  afleAionate  mother  to  her  children,  when  they 
repay  her  tendernefs  with  obedience  and  love. 

We  have  a remarkable  inllance  of  parental  aifcAion 
in  Zaltucus  ^ prince  of  the  Locrines  ; who  made  a de-t 
cree,  that  whoever  was  conviflcd  of  adultery  fhouId^**F 
be  puQiilicd  with  the  iofi  of  both  his  eyes.  Soon 
Siiter  tins  eiia!  litbment,  the  legiflator's  own  foo  was 
apprehended  in  the  very  faA,  and  brought  to  a public 
tiial.  How  could  ibe  f<*tJier  acquit  himftlf  in  fo 
tender  an. 1 delicate  a conjuniAarc  ? dhouii  he  execute 
the  law  in  all  iu  rigour,  this  would  be  wurfe  than 
2 dcitfi 
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Ftrental  dcfttb  to  the  unhappy  youth  : fhould  he  pardon  fo  no>  fhelU,  and  other  foulnefTes,  we  alwaya  find  about  it. 
li  toriout  a delinqocnt,  tfaia  would  defeat  the  defi^o  of  It  U likely  that  there  arc  ftrata  of  it  fine  and  pure  in 

hii  falutary  Inftitution.  To  avoid  both  ihefc  inconve-  the  cliiTa  there,  and  that  the  fea  walhci  off  maffea  of 
. - . nienret,  he  ordered  one  of  hia  own  eyea  to  be  pulled  them  in  fformi  and  high  tidcr,  which  are  wbat  we 

out  and  one  of  hii  fon’i.  find. 


Diodorua  S'culus  alfu,  lib.  ^^4.  gleet  ui  a furprifing 
inffance  of  the  fame  warm  affcAion.  Cambalua,  a 
youne  gentleman  of  chara^er  and  fortune  in  the  city 
of  Mulgeatum,  being  one  day  out  a courfing,  waa 
way-laid,  and  very  near  being  robbed  and  murdered 
by  the  ban-Iitti  who  inftfied  that  part  of  the  country. 
C^rgui,  the  young  gentleman’s  fathet,  happened  to 
come  by  at  the  very  inffant,  to  whom  Cambalua  re* 
lated  the  danger  he  w;\b  In.  The  fon  was  on  foot, 
the  father  on  borfebark  ; but  no  fooner  had  he  heard 
the  melancholy  talc,  than  he  leapt  from  his  horfe,  de- 
fired  his  Ton  to  mount,  and  make  the  bell  of  hia  way 
into  the  city  : but  Cambalua,  prefernng  hit  father’s 
fafety  to  his  own,  would  by  no  meant  confent  to  it ; 
on  the  contrary,  coniured  bis  father  to  leave  him,  and 
take  care  of  himfclf.  The  father,  Hruck  with  the 
generofity  and-alfcaion  of  his  fun,  added  tears  to  en-. 
treaties,  but  all  to  no  puipofc.  The  conted  between 
them  is  better  conceived  than  defcribcd^while  bathed 
in  tears,  and  befeeching  each  other  to  prrfcrvc  hit 
own  life,  the  banditti  approached  and  llabbcd  them 
both. 

Amongft  the  ancients  Greeks,  the  ftntimeats  of 
MrcntJ<l  affection  were  exceedingly  ftroog  and  ardent. 
The  mutual  tendernefs  of  the  huiband  and  the  wife 
was  coatmunicated  to  their  offspring ; while  the  father 
viewed  in  his  child  the  diarms  of  its  mother,  and  the 
mother  pKTceivcd  in  it  the  manly  graces  of  its  father. 
As  paternal  kinduefs  is  the  moll  bmple  and  natural 
cxpanGon  of  felf-love,  fo  there  arc  imiumtrabie  iollau* 
CCS  of  it  in  a!|  countries  favage  and  civilized. 

P.^RENT-'^  LIA,  in  antiquity,  funeral  obfequies, 
or  the  Uit  duties  paid  by  children  to  their  dcccafcd  pa> 
rents. 

PARENTHESIS,  in  grar.mir,  certain  intercalary 
words  inferted  ui  a dilrourlr,  which  interrupt  the  fenfe 
or  thread,  but  feem  nreeffary  for  tbc  better  under- 
ilanding  of  the  ful-jt-ft. 

PA  KENZO,  a fmall  hut  ftrong  town  of  Italy,  and 
in  Iffria,  with  a bilhop’s  fee  uud  a good  harbour; 
fealed  on  the  gulf  of  Venice,  in  E.  Long.  ij.  46. 
N.  Lat.  39.  2b.  It  fubmitted  to  the  Venetians  iii 

1267. 

PARESIS,  in  medicine,  a pa'fy  of  the  llsddcr, 
wherein  the  uriue  is  eillicr  fuppreffed  or  difcliargei  in- 
voluntarily. 

PARE TONF.UM,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of 
an  earth  found  on  the  fhoresof  Egypt.  C'yrcne,  and  the 
iiland  of  C'Ctc,  nfed  by  the  aociculs  in  paintin^v. 

(t  bad  its  name  either  from  a part  of  Egypt,  near 
which  it  WHS  gathered,  or  fiom  the  name  ot  a town 
in  that  kingdom,  where  it  wai  ufuilly  fold.  Vitruvius 
is  of  the  firll  opiniou,  end  V^olstciniu  of  tl:e  other, 
or  late  it  w’^s  thov^bt  to  he  lofi ; ‘ ut  it  is  com- 
mon on  the  fboiea  ot  moH  of  the  ifiaa.’*  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, thonjb  not  obferved  or  re^^arurd  ; nrul  is  tr.  ly 
a very  heavy  and  tough  clay  of  a fine  white  colour, 
found  in  maffes  of  dilT  rent  fi/c:*,  generally  as  loft  as 
the  fofter  olays  w th*n  the  ftrau  ; and,  by  rolling  about 
ou  the  beach  ia  ihii  lUte,  it  up  tbc  faad,  fuuU 


PARGET,  in  natural  htftory,  a name  given  to  fe- 
veral  kinds  of  gypfum,  or  plnfier-ftone. 

FAROE  riNG,  in  building,  is  ufed  for  the  pla- 
ficring  of  walls,  and  fametimes  for  pi  .fter  itfelf. 

Pargeting  is  of  various  kinds : as,  i.  White  lime  and 
bair  mortar  laid  on  b;tre  walls.  2.  On  bare  laths,  as 
in  partitioning  and  plain  cicling.  3.  Readcr’^g  the 
infidea  of  walb,  or  doubling  partition  walb.  4.  Rough- 
calling  on  heart  laths.  5.  PUHering  on  brick  work, 
with  fioifbing  mortar,  in  imitation  of  ilonc-work;  and 
the  like  upon  heart-lath*. 

PARHELION,  or  Pashilil'm,  formed  from 
nr/ir,  and  "***f  /um,  in  naturil  philof  >pliy,  a mock  fun 
or  meteor,  in  form  of  a very  bright  light,  appcsrlug  on 
one  fide  of  the  fun. 

Ap;>earancei  of  this  kind  have  been  male  mention* 
of  both  by  the  ancients  aad  moderns.  Arillotlc  oh- 
ferves,  that  in  general  they  ate  feen  only  when  the  fun 
is  near  the  horizon,  though  he  takes  notice  of  two 
that  were  feen  in  Bofphorus  from  morning  toevenings 
and  Pliny  has  rclited  the  times  when  fuen  phenemma 
were  obferved  at  Kiirec.  Gaffeudi  fays,  tlut  in 
and  1636  he  often  faw  one  roork-fun.  Tw*o  were  ob- 
ferwed  by  M.  de  la  Hire  In  16^1)  *,  and  the  feme  num- 
ber by  CaIBni  in  1693,  Mr  Grey  in  1700,  .ind  i)r 
Halley  in  tfcit  but  the  moll  celebrated  appearances 
of  tilts  kind  were  feen  at  Rome  by  Schelner,  by  Muf- 
chcnbrocck  at  Utrecht,  and  by  Ilcvelius  at  Sedan.  By 
the  two  formci,  four  mtxde.fun)  were  obferved,  aod  by 
the  latter  (even. 

Pari.elia  are  apparently  of  the  fame  fixe  with  the 
fun,  though  not  alwHys  of  the  fame  brightnefs,  nor 
even  of  the  fame  lhape  ; and  when  a number  appear 
at  cQce,  there  is  fome  difference  in  Loch  ti  efc  refjHrAs 
among  them.  Externally  they  arc  tinged  with  co- 
lours like  the  rninbow  ; and  many  hive  a long  fiery 
tad  oppofiic  to  the  fun,  but  p^ler  towards  the  extremity. 
Parhcli.i  are  generally  accompanied  with  coionai,  fume 
of  whi«.h  arc  tinged  with  rainl>ow'  colour*,  hut  olhern 
are  white.  They  differ  in  number  andfixe;  but  all 
agree  in  breadth,  which  ti  iliat  of  the  apparent  diame- 
ter of  the  fun. 

A very  large  white  circle,  parallel  to  the  honzon, 
generally  paffes  througli  all  the  parhelia ; and,  If  it 
w*erc  critite,  it  would  gi»  through  the  centre  of  the 
fun.  Sometimes  there  ate  ar*  s of  leffcr  circles  con- 
centric to  till*,  touching  thofc  coloured  circles  uhtch 
furround  the  fun.  They  are  ;dfo  tinged  with  colours, 
and  cuni..ln  other  parhelia.  There  are  alfo  fiiid  to 
have  been  other  circles  obliquely  fitumed  with  refpcA 
to  all  thole  wc  have  m<.'ntio*t*d  ; hut  of  this  we  have 
met  with  to  authentic  acrount.  The  order  of  the  co- 
lours in  ihcfc  circles  la  the  feme  as  in  the  rainbow  ; 
but  on  the  iofide,  with  refpecl  to  the  fun,  they  arc  red,  . 
as  is  :dCo  obferved  in  many  olbn  coronas. 

Parhtlia  have  been  vifi'le  for  i,  2,  3,  and  4 hours 
together}  and  In  North  America  thry  are  fsid  to  • 
continue  fume  days,  and  to  be  vifible  from  funrife  to  < 
fuiiftt. 

Wheutbe  paihdia  dl.^apptar,  I;  foRKiImcs  rain?,  or* 

there 
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PirhslI  ft,  thftrc  fnnw  in  the  form  of  oblong  fpictil*,  Ma- 
r*ldi,  Wridler,  Krafft,  aiH  olheni,  have  o?>£frved  ; anii 
hecaufe  the  air  in  North  America  aho'ua^t  with  fiich 
frcien  fpicu'ae,  which  sre  even  vifi‘i|e  to  the  eye,  ac- 
cording to  Eilts  ami  Middleton,  fuch  particles  have 
heen  thought  lo  be  tl>c  caufe  of  all  coronai  and 
parhelia. 

Mr  Walci  faya,  that,  at  Churchill  in  Hudfon’a 
Bay,  the  rifing  of  the  fun  \%  always  preceded  by  two 
hmg  ftreami  of  re<l  light,  one  on  etch  fide  of  him, 
and  about  23*'  diAant  from  him.  Thefe  rife  as  the 
fun  riffo  j an  \ ae  they  prow  longer  begin  to  bend  to- 
Ntarde  each  other,  t»ll  they  meet  dsrcdlly  over  the  fun, 
juA  as  he  rifi’fi,  forming  there  a hind  of  parhelion  or 
* in«-k  fun.  Thefe  t^o  Arcama  of  light,  he  ftyi,  feen*. 
to  iuve  their  fource  in  two  other  parhelia,  which  rife 
with  the  true  fun ; rnd  in  the  wjntcr-feafon,  when  the 
fun  never  rifes  above  the  hstc  or  fog,  which  he  fayi  if 
vronAantly  f 'iind  near  tbt  horizon,  sll  thefe  accompany 
him  the  whole  day,  and  fet  with  him  in  the  fame  man- 
rer  as  they  rife.  Once  or  twice  he  faw  a fourth  par- 
helion diiccUy  under  the  true  fun ; bat  this,  he  fiys, 
is  not  comnu>n.  Thefe  fidls  being  conAant,  are  very 
valua*  le,  and  may  throw  great  light  on  the  theory  of 
thife  remaika’  h phenomena. 

Sometimrs  parhelia  appear  in  a different  manner; 
as  w'hcn  three  funs  have  l>een  fecn  in  the  fame  vertical 
ciicle,  well  defined,  and  touching  one  another.  'I'he 
true  iun  was  in  the  middle,  and  the  lowcA  touched 
the  horizon  ; and  they  fet  one  after  the  otlier.  This 
appearance  was  feen  by  M.  Mxleeiew  in  1712.  Other 
appeannees  fimilarto  tlui  arc  recited  by  M.  Miifclien- 
Lroeck.. 

Sometimes  the  fun  his  rifen  or  fet  with  a luminmis 
tail  proieding  fiom  him,  of  the  fame  1 rcadth  with 
l.is  diameter,  and  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  Such 
an  appearance  was  feen  by  CafTmi  in  1672  and  1692, 
by  De  la  Hire  in  1732,  and  by  Mr  Ellis  in  Hudfon’s 
B.y. 

As  M.  Feuilcc  was  walking  on  the  1 anks  of  the  ri- 
ver 1 a Plain,  he  faw  the  fun  rifing  over  the  river  with 
a luminous  tail  projc^tinx  downward^,  which  continued 
.till  he  was  fa  degrees  high. 

P.ir3fclen®,  or  reock-moons.  hrve  alfo  been  feen, 
accompanied  with  tails  ar. ! colonrei  cir«les,  like  thbfe 
wIikIi  accompiny  the  pirhelih.  An  account  of  feverai, 
and  a particul’ir  <!ef.-nplion  of  a fine  a^.pearam  e of 
this  kind,  miy  he  feen  in  Mufchcnhroeck. 

The  Roman  plicorimermn,  obferved  by  Scheiner,  I* 
fnmctK  oil  account  of  Its  haviig  been  the  firA  appear- 
ance of  Uie  kind  tiiat  eognged  the  attention  of  philo- 
Pire  fophera.  It  is  reprTtnted  in  fi(.  1.;  in  with h A fs 
cccLiavii.thc  place  of  the  obfrrvcr,  B his  *'*n«lh,  C the  true 
fur,  .AB  a plane  piffiiig  through  the  obferver^s  eye, 
the  true  fun,  and  the  r.er.tih.  About  the  fun  C,  there 
apjw.Trci  two  co»>tv!itric  lim  s.  ik>i  complete,  but  di* 
vcrfilied  with  collars.  1‘he  leAcroi  them.  1)EK,  was 
fuller*  anti  more  perfcCd  ; and  lUmigh  it  uas(>pctj  ^rom 
3)  lo  F,  yet  ihofc  ends  were  perpetually  end-  avimriiig 
to  imiie ; and  fometirrrs  they  did  To.  ‘Fhe  onitt  of 
p'..  fe  rlrjs  w^is  much  fainter,  fo  as  fcarccly  to  be  dil- 
ctmiblc.  Ithftd,  however,  a v triety  of  criouri ; but 

■6  very  intonAaiit.  The  third  c-rdc,  KI.MN,  w-s 
\-cry  large,  and  all  over  white,  paffiog  tliruugh  the 
intddlc  of  the  fu.i,  aud  everywhere  pauUcl  tQ  the  ho* 
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rif on.  At  fiHl  thii  circle  was  entire ; but  toward}  the 
end  of  the  appearance  it  was  weak  and  ragged,  fo  as  — 
hardly  to  be  perceived  from  M towards  N. 

In  the  iaterfedion  of  ih>s  circle,  and  the  outward 
Iris  GKl,  there  broke  out  two  parhelia  or  mock-fimi, 

N and  K,  not  quite  perfeit;  K being  rather  weak, 
but  N fhoiie  brighter  and  Arssnger.  The  brigl  tnrfs 
of  the  middle  of  thrm  was  fometbing  like  that  of  the 
fun  ; but  towards  the  edges  they  were  tinged  with 
colours  like  thofc  of  the  rainbow  ; ar>d  they  were  un- 
even and  lagi^ed.  The  parhelion  N was  a bule  wa* 
vering,  and  fent  out  a fpiked  tail,  NP,  of  a colour 
fomewhat  ficiy,  the  length  of  which  was  continually 
changia,}. 

The  parhelia  nt  L and  M In  the  horizontal  ring 
were  not  fo  bright  as  the  former;  but  were  rounder, 
and  white,  like  the  circle  in  which  they  were  pi.iccd. 
'l*he  parhelion  N diCapyurared  bctorc  K ; and  while  M 
grew  fainter,  K grew  brighter,  and  vanifhed  the  bd 
of  all 

It  is  to  l.'<  obferved  farther,  t''at  the  order  of  the 
colours  in  the  circles  DEF,  GKN,  was  the  fame  ai  in 
the  comn>oa  halos,  namely,  red  next  tlie  fun  ; and  die 
diameter  of  the  inner  circle  wjs  alfo  a'iOuL.45  degrees; 
which  is  the  ufital  fize  of  a halo 

'I'he  reverend  Dr  Mamikon  fent  the  following  ac- 
count of  parhelia  fern  at  CookAown  to  the  Royal  Irilh 
Academy. 

“ Wedoefday  Scp»ember  24th,  1783,  as  1 was  pre- 
parinir  to  obferve  the  fun  pafliDg  the  meridian,  before 
the  firA  limb  touched  the  ccutte  wire,  it  wa&  ubfeured 
by  a dark  well  defined  cloud,  about  lO**  In  diameicr. 
Upon  coing  to  the  door  of  the  tranfit  room,  to  fee  if 
it  w^s  likely  fonn  to  pafs  uA  the  diik  of  the  fun,  I 
obftrved  the  following  phenomena:  From  the  weAem 
edge  of  the  cloud  iAued  a luminous  arc  parallel  to  the 
hnriron,  perfectly  well  defined,  extending  exactly  to 
the  northern  meridian-;  it  was  about  jo' broad,  white, 
and  ended  in  a blunted  termination.  On  it  were  two 
parhelia  5 the  ftcareft  to  the  fun  difpUytng  the  prifma-  * 
tic  colours ; the  rcit  otc  one  white,  and  h-oth  iil  defi- 
ned. In  a Aiort  time  the  cloud  had  paAed  oA,  and 
Aiowed  tlie  luminous  almicantar,  re  chlng  perfect  to  the 
true  fun.  While  lh<Di;s  were  thus  fituated,  1 mea- 
fured  with  an  a 'curate  fextant  the  dilUnoes  of  the  par- 
helia; I fijund  the  coloured  one  26S  tlie  remoter  one 
9>*S  from  the  true  fun.  JuA  as  I had  doue  th'S,  a 
ntw  and  prifmuic  circle  furrounded  the  fun,  immedi- 
ately within  the  pnfmatic  parkelion.  And  now  ano- 
ther coloured  parhelion  appeared  on  the  eaftern  bonrd* 
I'he  fextant  with  its  face  up  ami  down,  cxadly  mea- 
fiirtl  ibis  and  the  forrorr  at  the  original  diAaore  of 
26*^ ; ti  e luminous  almicAutar  Aiil  reuiaining  perfe^ 

In  ab.nit  10  or  li  ntin:itcs  whitiCh  hazy  clouds  came 
on,  and  obf  ured  ail  thcle  uncommon  a ipeaniijccs.— 

I did  not  obfrrve  that  the  atmorphencal  phenomena 
l/cforc  or  attcr  were  at  all  uncommon.  The  wind  a 
light  bree/e  at  i>S\V.  Bar,  29,6  riling.  Thermo- 
imter  ?y  . 

in  fig.  2.  5>M  reprefeots  the  fuuth  meridian  ; NM 
iu'r»h  meri  dian  ; PI'  the  pn’lmatic  ctrJe,  with  two 
prtfmsiie  funs  cr  parhelia,  at  26''  dtAance  on  each  fi.^e 
the  true  fun  i W the  white  parhelion,  .*.t  930  dlAarKC 
from  the  true  fun  ; L.'\  the  luminous  aJtnicantar;  and 
liO  the  hurieun. 

* 'Various 
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r.ito  V aridi*!  fypothefct  1»i»e  been  fi'ntr.cd  tr  pnilafw- 
p4f«  tcfonni  for  thij  pbcnoracnau,  particuUrljr  bj 

^ ^ - ' . M.  MarrioUe,  Defcarte«,  and  Hny^cn*.  Nar>c  of 
thrip,  hoTCTcr,  arc  HliifiiflorT  : but  tliofe  rcaderi  wha 
aviiii  to  become  acqiiiintcd  with  them  mny  confult 
Hi;yt;cni*8  Dtfiertxftion  on  thi»  fubjefi*  in  Smith's 
Optics*  book  t.  ch.  ii.  Mofcheobrocck's  lnir»Jcc- 
t on,  See.  va\.  p.  ic^B,  &c.  4^io. ; b-it  cfpeciaUy  Dr 
Pricftlry’s  Ilidorjr  of  Vilion,  Li^ht*  acii  Colour*,  voL 
li.  p.  Ci%,  kc. 

PARIA,  CT  Nrw  Akdalvsu,  a country  of  Terra 
Firms  in  Sooth  America;  boHn-?cd  on  the  north  by  the 
r.orch  fen  ; no  the  call  by  Sutinam  j on  the  weft  by 
New  Granadf  and  the  Caraccaa;  and  on  the  foutb 
I y Oti'ana,  It  prodwocs  colouring  tlnig^S  gtt'tt’t  tne- 
dicina]  r>>oti,  Brazil-wood*  fti^r*  tobacco,  and  fome 
valu'ibl?  timber ; the  inland  parti  beio^;  ww>dy  and 
mountainous,  btit  irterfperf  d with  fine  valleys  that 
y'cli  corn  and  pafturage.  Comma  is  the  capitd 
town. 

PA  RIAN-Chrosici.1.  S:c  /itX!sz>fti.iU‘Marhitti 
and  Par\aa>Ci^%oyiciw. 

Uader  the  article  /*aW«jn‘CffeoA7eir,  we  have  l.cen 
as  full  as  the  fubjefl  feeircd  to  require,  or  as  the  nature 
of  cur  work  would  admit.  It  if  nnoceeftary,  there- 
fore, to  refurre  it  in  this  $lare.  Such  of  our  readers, 
however,  as  wifh  for  fi:rth?r  in'ormst'on  on  this  fub* 
jcA  (wlichia  equally  intircftint;  to  the  fcholar  ani 
lo  the  nnl'qtsanan ) wc  mnft  nfer  to  Robertfon's  at- 
lick  up'in  their  aclhenticity,  and  to  Gough's  Usrncd 
and  judicious  rindication  of  the  authenticity,  pu'  lilhcd 
in  rih^of'-^ta  for  175^9.  The  extent  of  his  Icaininpf* 
* and  the  fulidity  of  his  arguments,  appear  uron  the 
whole  to  outweigh  llie  ohjeClions  of  his  fenfiSIe  and 
|ilaufible  o|>ponent.  Hewlett's  book  upon  the  Time 
tide  of  the  qutft’on  mar  comman<!  fome  degree  of  at- 
tention. It  is  ingenious.  Sec  SASt^micu-Marbfe. 

pA^tAtt.Marblty  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  an- 
cients* the  white  marble  ufei  then,  and  to  this  day, 
for  carvmg  ftatues,  ke.  and  called  by  us  at  this  time 
J^Mtunry  marhie. 

Too  many  of  the  later  writers  have  coafounded  &11 
the  white  marbles  under  the  nimc  of  the  Parian ; and 
among  the  workmen,  this  and  all  the  other  white 
narblcs  hive  the  common  nsme  of  aUbaJlert  ; fo  thrtl 
it  is  in  general  forgutteo  among  them,  tint  there  is 
fuch  a thing  as  alahafterdliTerent  from  marble  ; which, 
however,  is  truly  the  cafe.  Almoft  all  the  world  alfo 
have  confounded  the  Camri  mirldewith  this,  though 
they  arc  really  very  different ; the  Carrara  kind  being 
of  a finer  ftnidurr  and  clearci  white  than  the  P.irian  ; 
hut  left  bright  and  fplendid,  harder  to  cut,  and  not 
capable  of  fo  glittering  a polifh. 

The  tme  Parian  marble  has  ufually  fomewhst  of  a 
flint  hluifh  tinge  among  the  white*  and  often  has  blue 
veins  in  different  parts  of  it.  It  is  fuppofed  by  fome 
* 9«e  P,i-  bare  had  its  name  from  the  iflind  Paros  % one  of  the 
ww.  Cyclidei  in  the  jf^gesn  Sea,  w'here  it  was  fit  ft  found  ; 

hut  others  will  have  it  to  have  been  fo  called  from 
Agoracritus  Pariiis*  a famous  lUt'ury,  who  ennoliled 
it  by  cutting  a ftatue  of  Vemis  in  it. 

PAR  I AS.  or  Peats  AS,  a tribe  of  Hindoos,  fo  pe- 
culiarly diftioguiihed  from  all  others,  that  they  lire  by 
thenifclves  in  the  out-ikirts  of  towns ; and,  in  the 
country,  build  their  houfei  apart  from  the  rillaref^  or 
V0L.XIII.  Part  II. 


utber  hare  vill-tges  of  their  own,  furaiftied  with  well#|  PirliiA 
for  ibcy  dare  not  fo  much  as  fetch  water  from 
svhich  other  families  make  ufc  of  j and,  left  thefe  Utter 
ftijuld  inadvertently  go  to  one  of  theiri,  they  are  obli- 
ged to  fcatter  the  bones  of  dead  cutlc  about  their 
wells,  that  they  mty  he  known.  They  dare  not  in 
cities  pafs  through  the  ftfecti  where  the  Braming 
live ) nor  fet  foot  in  the  vdUges  where  they  dwell  — 

Tfvey  arc  likewife  forbidden  to  enter  a temple,  ciiJicr 
of  their  god  Wiftnow  or  Efvvarai  becaufe  they  arc 
held  impure.  They  gel  their  bread  by  fowing,  dig-  . 

ging,  and  buildiag  the  walls  of  mud  houfci ; m '.ft  of 
thole  iahibiicd  by  the  common  people  being  raifed  ly 
thefe  Pariis;  vho  alfo  do  fuch  kinds  of  dirty  work 
as  other  people  do  not  care  to  meddle  with.  Kor  is 
their  diet  much  more  cleanly  ; for  they  do  not  fcruple  t > 
eat  cows,  horUs,  fowl,  or  other  canion,  which  die  ff 
themfdvrs,  and  even  iUnk.  One  would  fcarcs  ima- 
gine, that  contentions  for  prectdcn.*y  (hould  ever  en- 
ter into  the  thoughts  of  a people  who  have  renounced 
all  clcanlincfi,  and,  like  fwimr,  wallow  in  filth;  tnl 
yet  pride  has  divided  the  Ptria*  into  two  clafles : the 
firft  are  fimply  railed  Parias^  the  other  i'mpev/.  *nie 
employrrent  of  thefe  latter  ia  to  r.boul  felling  lea- 
tl.cr,  which  they  Jrcfi ; alfo  to  m-ke  bri,!lev,  and  fuch 
kiqd  of  thin^^s  x fome  of  them  likewife  ferve  for  f;l- 
dicra.  The  iSirUs,  who  reckua  tbcmfclvci  the  bet- 
ter fainny,  will  net  cr.t  In  tlie  houfc  of  the  Scrlpercs  \ 
but  the  Seripcrcs  will  readily  eat  with  the  Parias.  For 
this  rcafon  they  are  obliged  to  piy  them  refpeft,  by 
lifting  their  hf^nds  aloft,  and  Handing  upright  before 
them.  Thefe  Scripercs,  when  they  marry,  cannot  fet 
up  a pao.'al,  a kind  of  garland,  before  their  doors, 
made  with  mnre  t!»an  three  ftakes  or  trees;  fhouM 
they  exceed  that  number,  the  whole  city  would  be  in 
motion.  The  Scriperes  are  likcwife  fubjc^l  to  fome 
fo;a  of  flivery  ; for  wlicn  any  perfi'n  of  credit  or  r.u- 
thonty  dies  in  the  famlliesofthc  Komltis,  Sittts,  Pali’, 
farriers,  or  goldfmiihs,  and  the  friends  have  a mind  to 
be  at  the  expencr  of  forre  clothes  to  give  the  Kcripe- 
re*,  thefe  Utter  muft  fuffer  their  beard*  to  be  (haven  ; 
and  when  the  corpfe  is  carried  out  of  town  to  b«  bom- 
e<l  or  interred,  they  muft  do  that  olficc  ; for  which  each 
receives  a /warm,  or  one  piece  and  a half  of  filver, 
worth  three  foua  aud  a half.  Thefe  are  the  fanie  fort 
of  people  vrlio  arc  called  at  Surat  IfafaUbcrt  ; that  is  , 
in  the  Perfian  langu.ige,  rapalls,  or  caters  at  large.'-* 
Nothing  ran  offend  an  Hindoo  more  than  to  be  called 
an  Halalchor : yet  thefe  poor  people  are  not  effended, 
cringe  and  how  to  all  they  pal*,  anj  go  through  their 
drudgery  without  noife  or  concern. 

The  Parias  arcYrry  vicious,  ftupid,  and  ignorant,  oc- 
cafioned  by  their  wretched  way  of  life  : The  Bramms 
and  nobility  fhun  them  as  if  they  had  the  plague,  and 
look  on  the  meeting  a Parias  as  the  greaicft  misfos- 
lune.  To  come  near  one  of  them  is  a fin,  to  touch 
them  a facrilegc.  If  a Pirias  were  dyin--,  it  is  infamy 
to  vifit  him,  or  to  give  him  the  leaft  alftibnce,  in  the 
utmoft  danger  or  diflrefs.  A Bramin  wbo  unavoid- 
ably fbould  touch  a Parias,  immediately  wifhes  himfclf 
from  the  impurity.  Even  their  fhadow  and  hreaih 
being  reckoned  contagious,  they  are  obliged  to  live 
on  the  call  fide  of  their  towns  that  the  weftcrly  winda 
which  reign  in  this  country  keep  back  their 
breath*  And  it  ia  lawful  for  a Bnmio  to  kill  one 
i B «f 
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of  thefe  unhappy  creatorea,  if  he  Joes  not  stoM  it  by 
Pafi,  getlinff  out  ofhis  way  : In  Ihort,  they  think  them  repro* 
t - . bated  by  God»  and  ^Ueve  the  fouli  of  the  damned  en> 
ter  into  the  Parisa,  to  be  punifhed  for  their  crimeft.>— 
Yet  the  mifllon  have  found  amoQfl;  thefe  dreg*  of  the 
people  my  active  zcaloui  eatechiiU*  who  by  their  la* 
bours  have  very  much  contributed  to  the  converfion 
of  their  countrymen,  particularly  one  Rajanaiken  u Pa* 
ria  feliiier,  who,  of  hU  the  inferior  miffiomriea,  hu 
didiaguilhcd  himfclf  mod  by  hia  Uboura  and  fuffcr* 
inga. 

PARIETALIA  osfta,  in  anatomy.  See  there 
>.=?• 

PARIETARIA,  PsLisTOMT  of  the  Wall  .*  A ge* 
nut  of  the  moncecia  order,  belonging  to  the  poly* 
gamia  clafa  of  plants  ; and  in  the  natural  method  rank* 
ing  un‘!eT  the  y^d  order,  SeahritU.  The  calyx  of  the 
hermaphrodite  is  quadrifid  t there  it  no  corolla  ; there 
are  four  damina  ; one  dyle ; and  one  feed,  fuperior 
and  elongated.  The  female  calyx  in  quadridd  t there 
is  no  corolla;  nor  are  there  any  Hamioa.  There  is  one 
ftylc ; and  oac  feed  fuperior,  and  elongated.  There  arc 
fix  fpeciet,  of  which  one  namei  the  ^feinoTu  is  ufed  in 
medicine.  This  kas  a creeping  root.  The  ftalk  grows 
ercfl,  isrough  to  the  touch,  at^  adhedve.  Tbeteavea  are 
alternate,  eUiptical,  lanceolate,Teined,  and  a little  rough. 
The  flowers  grow  out  of  the  ale  of  the  leaves,  in  lef* 
file,  branched,  verticiUate  duflers,  of  a grecniih  colour 
tinged  with  red.  The  anthers  have  a great  degree 
•f  lenTibility  { for,  if  irritated  with  the  point  of  a pin^ 
they  fly  from  the  calyx  with  eladic  force,  and  throw 
out  their  powder.  The  plant  has  a cooling  and 
diuretic  quality.  Three  ounces  of  the  juice  taken  in> 
tereally,  or  a fomentation  externally  applied,  have  been 
Ibund  ferriceable  in  the  drangury.  The  plant  laid 
upon  heaps  of  com  infeded  with  weevils,  is  laid  to 
drive  away  thefe  dedruflive  infe^. 

PARIETES,  in  anatomy,  a term  ufed  for  the  in<> 
clofures  or  membranes  that  dop  up  or  clofe  the  hollow 
parti  of  the  body  ; efpccially  ihofe  of  tbe  heart,  the 
thorax,  flee.  The  parictes  of  the  two  ventricles  of  the 
besrt  sre  of  unequal  ftrength  and  thicknefs  ; the  left 
exceeding  the  right,  becaufe  of  its  office,  which  is 
to  force  the  blood  through  all  parts  of  the  body; 
whereas  the  right  only  drives  it  through  the  lungs. 

PARIS  (Matthew),  one  of  our  bed  hHlorlans  from 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  hut  of  bis  life  few  particulars  have 
been  tranfmittcd  to  us.  Leland,  his  original  biogra> 
pher,  without  determining  whAher  he  was  born  in 
. France  or  England,  informs  tis,  that  he  was  1 monk 
of  St  Alban's,  and  that  he  was  fent  by  Pope  Innocent 
to  reform  the  monks  of  the  convent  at  Holm  in 
Norway.  Bifliop  Bale,  the  next  in  point  of  time, 
adds  to  the  above  relation,  (hat,  on  account  of  his 
extraordinary  gifts  af  body  and  mind,  he  was  much 
efleemed,  pankularly  by  king  Henry  111.  who  com* 
manded  him  to  write  the  hlitory  of  kis  reign.  Fuller 
makes  him  a native  of  Cambridgefhire,  becaufe  there 
was  an  ancient  family  of  his  name  in  that  coun* 
ty.  He  alfo  mentions  his  being  fent  by  the  pope 
to  vifii  the  monks  in  the  diocefe  of  Norwich.  Biihop 
Ttnnrr,  Bifhop  Nicholfon,  Doctor  Du  Pin,  and  the 
jVotroeau  DiSionnaire  Hijionque,  add  not  a fingle  fs^ 
ttt  thole  above  related.  Matthew  Faria  died  in  the 


monaftery  of  St  Alban's  in  the  year  Hewtt  Pirk. 

doubtkfs  a man  of  extraordinary  knowledge  for  the ' 

I yth  century ; of  an  excellent  moral  charaAcr,  and, 
as  an  hidorian,  of  flri^l  integrity.  His  ilyle  is  un* 
poliihed  ; but  that  dcfe^l  is  fuffiriently  atoned  for  by 
the  boned  freedom  with  which  he  relates  the  truth, 
regardlefs  of  the  dignity  or  Dinflity  of  tbe  perfons 
concerned.  His  works  arc,  l.  nb  Adumo  md 

Conqvflum  Angfie,  lib.  i.  manufeript.  col.  C C.  Can- 
tab.  c ix.  Mod  of  this  book  is  tranferibed,  by 
Mstthew  of  Wedminder,  into  the  fird  part  of  hia 
Piori/egivm.  2.  Hijiona  feu  rrrym  Angtuana- 

rum  hifioria  a GuL  Cenquefiorit  H(U'e»iu  ad  annum  ^2 
Jienru-i  III.  &c.  fevtral  timet  printed.  The  fird 
^art  of  this  hillory,  vix,  to  the  year  i2yy,  is  tran* 
ferihed  almod  verh^tim  from  the  Chronicle  of  Roger 
Wendover ; and  the  Appendix,  from  the  year  (ifiov. 
is  the  work  of  William  Rifhinger,  who  was  alfo  x 
monk,  of  St  Alban's,  duontm  0£amm^  Mer^ 

cue  regum,  S.  Album  funditorum.  4.  Grfa  22  abba^ 
turn  S.  A/lani.  y.  Additamenia  cbronicorum  ad  k'ft, 
majorem  ; priotei^  6.  H'iforta  minor,  ^*e  epitome  mqj> 
rie  hflorut  { manufeript.  Belldes  many  other  thingt 
in  manufeript. 

Pams,  fon  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  by  Hecuba, 
aUb  named  Alexander.  He  was  decreed,  even  before 
his  birth,  to  become  tbe  ruin  of  his  country  ; and  when 
his  mother,  in  the  fird  months  of  her  pregnsocy, 
had  dreamed  that  (he  fliould  bring  forth  a torch  which 
would  fet  fire  to  her  palace,  the  foothfayers  foretold 
the  calamities  which  were  to  be  expedted  from  tbe  im> 
prudence  of  her  future  fon,  and  which  would  end  in 
the  ruin  of  Troy.  Priam,  to  prevent  fo  ^tat  and  16 
alarming  an  evil,  ordered  bis  flave  Archclaus  to  dc* 
firoy  the  child  as  foon  as  be  was  born.  The  Oave,  ei- 
ther touched  with  humanity,  or  influenced  by  Hecuba, 
did  not  obey,  but  was  fatisfied  to  expofe  the  child  on 
mount  Ida,  where  the  (hepherds  of  the  place  fouad 
him,  and  educated  him  as  their  own.  Some  attribute 
tbe  prefervation  of  his  life,  before  he  was  found  by  the 
(hepherds,  to  the  motherly  tendemefs  of  a Qie-betr 
who  fuckled  him.  Young  Paris,  though  educated 
among  (hepherds  and  pcafants,  give  very  early  proofs 
of  couran  and  intrepidity  ; and  from  hit  care  in  pro* 
tedin^  the  flocks  of  mount  Ida  from  the  rapacity  oT 
the  wild  beads,  be  was  named  Alexander,  helper  or 
defender."  He  gained  the  efteem  of  all  the  fhepherdt, 
and  his  graceful  countenance  and  manly  deportment 
recommended  him  to  the  favours  of  ^oone,  a nymph 
of  Ida,  whom  he  married,  and  with  whom  be  lived 
with  tbe  moll  perfeA  tenderoers.  Their  conjugal  peace 
wa.s,  however,  of  no  long  duration.  At  the  marriage 
of  Peleui  and  Thetis,  the  goddefs  of  difeord,  who  had 
not  been  invited  to  partake  of  the  entertainment,  fhow«. 
cil  her  difplcafure,  by  throwing  into  the  aflcmbly  of 
the  gods  who  were  at  the  celcOrattim  of  the  nup- 
tials, a golden  apple,  on  which  were  written  the 
words  Detar  pulckriori.  All  the  goddefles  claimed  it 
as  their  own  ; tbe  contention  at  fi'fl  became  general ; 
httl  at  lail  only  three,  Juno,  Venus,  and  Minerva,  vrilh- 
cd  to  difputc  their  rclpeAivc  right  fo  beauty.  The 
gods,  unwilling  to  become  arbtteri  in  an  affair  fo  ten* 
dcr  and  fo  delicate  in  its  nature,  appvtmcd  Paris  t« 
adjudge  the  p-izc  of  beauty  to  the  fxtrefl  of  the  goi* 
defies}  tod  indeed  the  (hepherd  feemed  fuffideoily 
3 quxUnta 
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quaUflcd  to  decide  To  gre«t  & coQteft»  at  bia  wifdoni 
mi*  ^mmf  and  hit  prudence  and  fagacitf 

ib  well  known.  The  goddefTca  appeared  before  their 
judge  without  my  covering  or  ornaroeat.  and  each  en- 
deavoured by  promifca  yiA  eotreatjes  to  gain  the  at- 
tention of  Paria,  and  to  influence  his  judgment.  Juno 
promifed  him  a kingdom ; Minerva  military  glory  ; 
and  Venus  the  faired  womm  in  the  world  for  bti  wifC} 
aa  Ovid  caprcflci  it,  Ifereid  17.  v.  1 id. 

Vnaqve  etim  r^nitm  ; Ix/ft  daret  ahera  laudm  / 
7yndaridii  conjux,  trrtia  dixit,  eru. 

After  he  had  heard  their  feverai  claims  and  promifea* 
'Paris  ailjudgcd  the  prite  to  Venus,  and  gave  her  the 
golden  apple,  to  which  perhaps  (he  feemed  infilled  aa 
the  goddefs  of  beauty.  This  decilioo  of  Paris  drew 
upon  the  judge  and  hit  family  the  refentment  of  the 
two  other  goldelTcs.  Soon  after,  Priam  propofed  a 
conted  amung  his  fonsand  other  ptinces,  and  promifed 
to  reward  the  conqueror  with  one  of  the  fined  bulls 
of  mount  Ida.  ills  cminaries  were  fent  to  procure  the 
animal,  and  it  was  found  in  the  poflenion  of  Paris,  who 
reluctantly  yiolded  it.  The  (hepherd  was  anxious  to 
regain  his  favourite,  and  he  weni  to  Troy  and  en- 
tered the  lilU  of  the  combatants.  He  was  received 
with  the  greated'applaufc,  and  obtained  the  viAory 
over  his  rivals,  Nedor  the  Ton  of  Nclcui,  Cyeaus  fon 
of  Ncpiunc,  Pulites,  Hclcnus,  and  Deipbobui,  fons  of 
Priam.  He  llkcwifc  ohiaioed  a fuperiority  over  Hec- 
tor bRnfcIfi  which  ptince,  enraged  to  fee  himfelf  con- 
quered by  aa  unknown  dnnger,  purfued  him  clofely  { 
aijd  Paris  mud  have  fallen  a victim  to  his  brother's 
rage,  had  he  not  fled  to  the  altar  of  Jupiter.  This 
facred  retreat  preferred  his  life  ; and  Caflandra  the 
daughter  of  Prism,  druck  with  the  fimilarit)  of  the 
features  of  Paris  with  thofe  of , her  broibcrr,  inquired 
hii  birth  and  bis  age.  From  thefe  circumd«accs  (he 
foon  difeovered  that  he  was  her  brother,  and  as  fucb 
fhe  iotroducad  him  to  her  father  and  to  her  brothers. 
Ptiam  acknowledged  Paris  as  his  fon,  forgetful  of  the 
alarming  dreams  which  had  caufed  him  to  meditate  his 
death,  and  all  jealoufy  ceafed  among  the  brothers. 
Paris  did  not  long  fuffer  himfelf  to  remaio  inactive;  be 
-equipped  a fleet,  as  if  willing  to  redeem  Hedone  his 
father's  dfler,  whom  Hercules  had  carried  away  and 
obliged  to  marry  I'elamon  the  fun  cf  .£acus.  I'his 
was  the  pretended  motive  of  his  voyage,  but  the  caufea 
were  far  different.  Paris  remembered  that  he  was  to 
he  the  hulband  of  the  ^ireft  of  women ; and,  if  be  had 
keen  led  to  form  thofe  expe&atioas  white  he  was  an 
obfeure  (hepherd  of  Ida,  be  bad  new  every  plauGble 
reafon  to  fee  them  realized,  fioce  he  was  the  acknow- 
ledged  fon  of  the  king  of  I'loy.  Helen  was  the  faireft 
woman  of  the  age,  and  Venus  had  promifed  her  to 

On  thefe  grounds,  therefore,  he  went  to  Sp:-rta, 
ike  rtfidcnce  of  Helen,  who  had  married  Meuelaus. 
He  was  received  with  great  rcfpecl ; but  he  abufed  the 
hofpitality  of  Menclaus,  and  while  the  hufbond  was 
abCcnt  in  Crete,  Parts  perfuaded  Helen  to  dope  with 
him,  and  to  fly  to  Alia.  Helen  confented  ; and  Priam 
Tcceivedkcr  into  hia  palace  without  diffic.lty,  as  hit 
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flffer  was  then  detained  in  a foreign  country,  and  aa 
be  wi(hcd  to  (how  himfelf  as  hoffile  ai  poifible  to  the 
Greeks.  This  affair  was  foon  produ^ive  of  frrious 
confequences.  When  Menriaui  had  married  Helen, 
all  her  fuitorshad  bound  tbemfclves  by  afolcmn  oath  to 
protect  her  perfon,  and  to  defend  her  from  every  vio- 
lence ; and  therefore  the  injured  hulband  reminded 
them  of  their  rngagemciits,  and  called  upon  them  to 
recover  her.  Upon  tliii  all  Greece  took  up  arms  in 
the  caufe  of  Mcnelaus;  Agamemnon  waschofen  gene- 
ral of  all  the  cumblne  i (orccs,  and  a regular  war  waa 
begun.  Paris,  meanwhile,  who  bad  refufed  Helen  to 
the  petitions  and  cmballies  of  the  Greek«,  armed  him- 
fclf,  with  his  brothers  and  fubjeCts,  to  oppofe  the 
enemy  ; but  the  fuceef)  of  the  war  was  neither  hinder- 
ed nor  accelerated  by  hii  means.  He  fought  with 
little  courage,  and  at  the  very  fight  of  Mcadaus, 
whom  he  had  fo  recently  injured,  all  his  refolution  va- 
nifficd,  and  he  retired  from  tke  front  of  the  army,  wjiere 
he  walked  before  like  a conqueror,  l.i  a combat  with 
Menclaus,  which  he  undertook  by  means  of  his  brn* 
ther  Hedor,  Peris  muR  have  pcri(hed,  had  not  Venus 
interfered,  and  Rolen  him  from  the  rcfeucmenl  of  bit 
antagonifl.  He  wounded,  however,  in  another  battle, 
Machaon,  Eurypkilui,  and  Diomedes;  and,  according 
to  fome  opinions,  he  killed  with  one  of  hie  axrowa  the 
great  Achilles. 

The  death  of  Paris  is  differently  related  : fome  Cay 
that  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  one  of  the  arrows  of 
f huodetei,  which  bad  been  once  in  the  poffefljon  of 
Hercules ; and  tliat  when  he  found  himlclf  languid 
on  account  of  his  wounds,  he  ordered  himfelf  to  be 
carried  to  the  feet  of  QBnone,  whom  be  had  bafely 
abandoned,  and  who  in  the  years  of  his  obfeurity  bad 
foretold  him  that  he  would  lolicit  her  afliffance  in  his 
dying  moments.  He  expired  before  he  came  into  the 
prefence  of  CEnone;  and  the  nymph,  ftiU  mindlul  of 
ibrir  former  loves,  threw  hcrfclf  upon  bis  body,  and 
ftabbed  herfelf  to  the  heart,  after  (he  bad  plentiiuUy 
bathed  it  with  her  tears.  According  to  others,  Paris 
did  not  immediately  go  to  'I'roy  when  he  left  the  Pe- 
loponoefus,  but  he  was  driven  on  the  coafts  of  Egypt, 
where  Proteus,  who  was  king  of  the  country,  detain- 
ed him  t and  when  he  beard  of  the  violence  which  bad 
been  offered  to  the  king  of  Sparta,  he  kept  Helen  at 
his  court,  and  peimilted  Paris  to  retire.  Whatever 
w as  the  mode  of  bis  death,  it  took  place,  we  arc  told, 
about  1 18b  B.  C-  Sec  Taov,  &c. 

Paris,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  France;  is 
lltuated  on  the  river  Seine,  in  the  iile  of  France,  being 
one  of  the  hrgcR  and  hncA  cities  in  Europe.  It  de- 
rived its  modern  name  from  the  ancient  Parifli ; and  it 
fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  had  the  Eatin  name  of  Xn- 
tftuj,  from  Lutum,  **  mud,**  the  place  where  it  now 
Hands  having  been  anciently  very  maWhy  and  muddy. 
Ever  fiQce  the  reign  of  Hugh  Capet,  that  is,  for  near 
8co  years,  this  city  bath  been  the  ufual  refidence  of 
the  kings  of  France  ; it  is  of  a circular  form,  and,  in- 
cluding the  foburbs,  about  five  French  leagues,  or  ty 
Engliih  miles,  in  circumference.  1 he  number  of  its  in- 
habitants is  computed  at  about  500,000  (a);  tb^  of  its 
5 B 2 RreeU 
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(a)  The  lateft,  and  perhaps  the  mofl  accurate,  accounts,  have  Rated  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Paris  at- 
oor.iidecably  upwards  of  800,000.  It  is  fuppolcd  to  be  k£i  than  Lopdofi,  bot  tke  difference  is  no^  thought  tw 
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Firtf.  91 2;  «nd  chat  of  tts  houfcs  vpwarJa  of  20, co?, 

exclutire  of  the  public  Urutlures  of  ail  forli.  Iti 
dtfccl,  according  to  fomcr*  ia  the  want  of  good 
airinkiug-watrr ; but  others  tell  us«  that  very  hoe 
ter  is  Irotight  by  an  aqueduff  from  the  village  of 
^rcucit>  not  far  from  PariSf  but  own  that  the  water  of 
the  Seine,  and  the  cky,  it  not  goot!.  The  Arecta  are 
•f  a proper  breadth,  well  built,  pavci,  and  lighted. 
There  it  a great  number  of  tribunals  and  offirei  here ; 
moH  of  which  are  kept  in  the  PaUis,  htuated  on  an 
SHan-J,  to  which  it  gtvcaoame.  The  nurttber  of  churches, 
conveius,  hofpicals,  market>pUces,  fountains,  gate*, 
bridges,  in  tbit  city  is  very  great  $ hefidcs  the  uni* 
»c!fity,  fcvcril  aodemics,  puLl:c  li!  raiiea,  royal  pa- 
laces and  calUes.  and  above  100  hotels  fome  of  thero 
very  Aately.  But  to  be  m<«re  particular,  that  part  call- 
ed la  Citff  lies  in  the  centre,  and  coniiAaof  three  iilanda 
formed  by  the  Seine,  viz,  L’lflc  de  Palais,  L*Iflc  de 
' Kotre  Dame,  and  L’lile  Louricri.  It  is  the  princi- 
pal of  the  three  parts  into  which  the  city  it  d.viJed, 
and  cumaini  the  following  remarkable  Arudlurcs: 
].  Several  bridges  t of  which  fume  arc  of  wood  and 
•then  of  Aone,  and  have  moli  of  them  a row  of  boufea 
«>n  each  /Ide.  'J'he  chief  of  thefe  are  the  Pont  neuf  and 
Pont-roy&l  : the  hril  confifls of  1 2 arches,  which,  pro- 
perty fpeaking,  make  two  bridges,  the  one  leading 
from  the  fuburba  of  St  Cermatn  to  the  city,  and  the 
other  from  thence  to  that  part  called  U yUlt s there  ia 
• carriage-way  In  the  middle  33  feet  broad,  and  foot- 
avalks  on  each  lide,  raifed  two  feet  high  ; and  ia  the 
centre  Itrndi  a brafs  A.*tue  of  king  Henry  IV.  on  horfc 
i>ack.  On  this  bridge  is  aifo  the  building  called  I-,a 
SenuirUikHey  from  a group  of  figurea  upon  it  rrpre- 
lenting  our  Saviour  and  t!  e Szinaritan  woman,  Ac.nd- 
5ng  near  Jicob’e  well.  Here  it  a pump  to  raifr  the 
•rater,  which  through  fcveral  pipes  fupplief  the  quar- 
ter of  the  Louvre,  and  feme  other  parci  of  the  town. 
The  Pone- royal,  which  leads  to  the  l*huitleries,  w.*!! 
built  by  order  of  Lewis  XIV.  in  the  room  of  3 wooden 
bridge  that  wu  carried  away  by  the  current  in  |684.« 
3.  The  cathedral  of  Notie  Dame,  or  our  Lady,  being 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  which  is  a large  lately 
Oothic  Ilru^urc,  faid  to  have  been  founded  hy  king 
Chlldcric,  and  built  in  the  form  of  a croft.  Here,  he- 
iUcii  other  great  perfoniges,  are  intcired  the  cardinals 
ale  Reta  and  NoaiUes.  From  the  two  fquare  towera 
belonging  to  it,  ia  a noble  profpe^  of  the  city  and 
neighbouring  country.  Here  is  a v»ll  quantity  of  gold 
and  lUver  plate,  rich  (apedry,  and  hne  paintings;  and 
the  number  of  the  canons  is  no  left  tlian  ;o.  Near 
it  {lands  the  palace  of  the  archbilhop,  in  which  is  the 
•dvocates  library : therevenue  of  the  archbilhop  amounts 
to  about  1 8o,oco  livTca  ; and  bit  taxation  to  the  court 
cf  Rome  is  4283  guilders.  5.  *1  he  priory  and  pari  h* 
church  of  St  Bartholomew ; the  lad.  of  which  is  the 
noil  beautiful  in  all  this  part  of  the  city,  and  Aands 
Bear  the  Palais.  4.  The  Palais,  which  gives  name  to 
an  illand,  and  in  which  the  parliament,  with  a great 
many  other  courts,  are  held.  It  was  anciently  the  re- 
lienee  of  the  kings  ; but  was  given  to  the  officers  of 
ju/lice  by  Philip  the  Fair,  who  alfo  fettled  the  parlia- 
ment here  in  1302.  The  parliament,  confifting  of  fe- 
deral chamhera,  each  of  which  baa  its  department,  is 
^KBcd  the  day  after  Martinmas  with  a fedemn  mafs, 
Bikbnicd  by  a btihopi  aad  coiUuiu«t  fitting  till  the. 


8ih  of  September,  wV.en  a vacation-chamber  is-appolnt-  Paris, 
ed  during  the  in’crral,  for  criminal  caufei,  and  olh«r«'““^“" 
which  requite  difpatch.  The  jurifdiclion  of  this  coert 
is  of  great  extent.  There  is  a beautify  chapel  belong- 
ing lu  the  Palais : in  which  ia  alfj  the  prifon,  or  jail, 
for  the  Jorifdidtion  of  the  parliament,  called  in. French 
Z,a  Concur^eru.  5.  'Vhc  Hotel  Dlcu,  the  niofi  an- 
cieut  and  largefl  bofpUal  in  Paris,  ia  which  Sooo  fick 
and  infirm  poor  are  taken  care  of,  tod  attended  by  the 
DUDS  of  the  order  of  St  Augufline.  6.  Tnc  hofpital 
of  St  Catharine,  where  poor  women  and  naidens  are 
entertained  three  days,  and  attended  by  the  at>ove-men- 
tioned  nuns.  6.  The  Gmndc  Chjiciet,  where  fome  of 
the  inferior  courts  of  judice  hold  their  felHona.  8.  Fort 
TEveque,  in  which  ia  the  mint  aud  a prii'on.  It  fianda 
in  or  near  the  llrtct  La  Ftrronierc,  in  which  Henry  IV, 
was  ftabbed  by  Kavililac.  9.  St  Germain  PAuxerroif, 
which  is  called  the  reya/  ^Itue  church  ,*  becaufe  the 
p-aUccs  of  the  Louvre  and  rhuillcries  {land  In  its  pa- 
ti(h.  10.  The  Louvre,  an  ancient  royal  palace,  of 
which  a part  wa<t  fcbuiit  hy  Lewis  XIV.  Had  it  been 
competed  cn  the  fame  plan,  it  would  have  been  a mo(t 
magoifu'ci.t  liruclure.  On  one  of  its  gates  is  the  fol- 
lowing ioLription,  Hum  im^at  orhtm  .*  the’mean- 
ing  of  which  is,  •*  May  it  laft  till  the  owner  of  it  hath 
extended  his  fway  over  the  whole  worll  i"  which  im- 
plies what  the  French  kings  have  conlUotly  aimed  at. 
Another  inferiptiuo  fhows,  at  the  fame  time,  the  va- 
nity of  the  nation,  and  their  abjedt  flattery  of  thetr 
graud  moai.rqiie.  It  may  bw  reudered  in  LngLlhi 
thus : 

Louvre  is  a palace  for  great  Lewis  fit : 

Cod  him  alone  exceeds,  as  hciven  does  it. 

T.his  palace  is  j'»ined  to  the  TliuiUeries  by  a gallery^ 
in  which  arc  180  models  of  fortrcfTcs  feme  fiiuatcd  la 
France,  and  fume  in  other  countries,  executed  with 
the  utmofl  accuracy.  Here  is  a valuable  colleftioa 
of  paintings,  the  king's  { rinting-houfe,  the  mint  where 
the  king's  medals  are  llruck,  together  with  a prodi- 
gious qu  mt'ty  of  rich  tapcBry  hangings,  am!  a coi- 
Icflion  of  .nneient  arms,  among  which  are  thofe  worn' 
by  Francis  I.  at  the  famous  battle  of  Pavia.  Here 
alfo  the  French  academy,  the  academy  of  inferiptinna 
and  hcllei  Icttrrs,  the  loyal  academy  of  fciences,  the 
academy  of  painting  and  fculpture,  and  the  royal  ara- 
demy  of  architi£lure,  have  their  meetings.  The  firfb 
of  thefe  was  fimo  Jed  for  tlie  improvement  of  the  French 
Ungu.ige  ; and  as  for  the  others,  their  names  explain 
the  dclign  of  their  inlUiutioo.  1 1.  Le  Palais  Royal,, 
which  was  built  hy  Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  the  year 
1636,  and  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Orleans.  It  L faid 
to  contain  piClurcs  to  the  value  of  four  millions  of 
livres,  whkh  were  purchaftd  by  the  regent  of  th>t 
title,  and  of  which  a part  belor\gcd  to  Cbrifiina  queen 
uf  Sweden.  12.  The  palace  det  Fbuilicries,  (u  called 
from  a tile  or  brick  kiln  which  flood  there  formerly. 

This  palace,  as  wc  ohferved  above,  communicaiei  with 
the  Louvre  by  a gallery.  Behind  it  are  exceeding 
pkafiuit  gaideiii,  adorned  with  fine  walks,  platitcd  with 
cver-greens,  and  other  trees,  and  with  beautiful  par- 
tenes,  where  arc  to  be  feen,  all  the  year  round,  every, 
flower  according  to  Its  feafoa.  'I'hrre  arc  alfo  three 
fine  fountains,  the  garden,  and  a canak  Behind  the 
ThttiUexiei|  •&  the  baok  of  the  iifcr»  arc  pleafuii  walks^. 
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cofTpofcd  of  fo’.)r  row«  of  lofif  elms,  to  which  v&ft 
crowiii  of  people  refort  ui  t!te  fine  weather,  as  well  as 
to  the  gardens.  In  tlie  pala.e  it  a rpa^ii^us  and  ma|^- 
oificent  theatre ; and  hard  by  it  are  the  Elyfian  Hcldt, 
where  a rnrprilinjr  namber  of  coachet  arc  to  be  feen  in 
fair  weather : not  far  off  is  the  church  of  St  Roche, 
where  the  celebrated  poet  Corneille  is  intened.  13.  La 
fJaoe  de  Louis  Ic  Grand,  a very  beautiful  fquare,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  an  equeHrian  tlatue  of  that 
kingr,  which  tsjuftly  accounted  a mallerpiece.  14.  The 
Place,  or  Square  dcs  V*ii\oire<,  which  is  round,  and 
contains  a flntur  of  Lewis  XIV.  of  gilt  brsfs,  cre«51cd 
to  him  by  the  duke  de  la  FuilUde,  with  this  ioferip- 
fion,  Fi-9  immoriah.  i y.  'Ihe  Roysl  Lihiary  in  the 
Hue  Vivien,  which  contains  94,000  printed  books, 
30,000  manuferipts,  anl  a prudijious  coUe6tion  of 
copperplites  and  medals.  Near  by,  in  the  ehur..h> 
yard  of  St  Jofeph,  lies  the  famous  comic  poet  Molicre. 
f6.  The  pariih'church  of  St  EuiUce,  which  ftands 
in  the  quarter  of  the  time  name,  and  contains  the 
tomb  of  the  great  miulller  Colbert-  17-  The  gale  of 
St  Dennis,  whi<;h  was  erct^cl  as  a triumphal  arch  in 
honour  of  Lewis  XlVh  iS.  'Pne  gitc  of  Si  Msrtia, 
cre^^l  slfo  in  form  c»f  a trinmphsl  arch,  in  honour  of 
the  fime  kiotr.  Not  far  from  bcncc.  In  the  church- 
yartl  of  St  Nicholas  dcs  Chnn.ps,  Peter  GafTcnli,  jind 
other  Icsroe  I men,  arc  tuiie  t.  19.  La  Grese,  an 
open  pbee,  where  all  public  rejoicings  are  celebrated, 
and  mdefaiiors  carruted.  2?«  The  Hotel  de  Ville, 
which  is  a larje  budding  of  Gothic  irchilr<durr,  though 
adorned  with  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order.  21.  The 
arfcnal  in  thcquirter  of  St  P.iul,  confiding  of  nuny 
fpacious  l uildines,  among  which  are  a fuundcry,  and 
a hottfc  for  making  fsupetre.  Here  is  a mufquctoon 
of  two  b;irTc!s,  which  it  is  fat  ! will  pierce  a thick 
brar.l  ct  the  didance  of  fix  miles  ; and  for  dtfeern- 
ing  an  okje^  at  thit  diflance,  has  a tclefcope  fixed  to 
the  harre!,  27.  The  Badile,  a kind  of  fortrefs  like 
the  Tower  of  London,  which  is  ufed  as  prifon  for 
ftate-crimiojU,  and  for  fuch  as  ate  taken  up  by  letters 
de  cacbet,  r.  e.  by  warrants  figne^l  by  the  king,  and 
fealtd.  25.  Le  Temple,  a commandery  of  the  knights 
of  Malta,  which  givet  name  to  a quarter,  wherein,  be- 
ing a prlttlegeil  place,  n tificers  that  are  not  freemen 
may  carry  on  t'  rlr  bufiaefs  without  molcflation.  '1  he 
temple  itihcrcfi-lence  of  the  grand  prior  of  the  French 
aation.  24.  That  formerly  called  La  Alaifba  prM-Jit 
d»t  yr/uiift^  io  the  quarter  of  St  Anthony,  in  the 
church  of  which  the  hearts  of  Lewis  XllL  and  XlV, 
mre  preferved,  enrh  in  a Cilket  of  gold,  fupported  hy 
two  angels  of  mafiy  filver,  and  a«  big  srf  the  life,  ho> 
VC  ing  with  cxpinded  wing*.  In  the  Lmc  quarter  is 
a fine  lotiking  ghfs  mnnuiaf^ure,  where  al^ve  yco 
perfont  are  employed  in  poltlhing  plates  call  at  St 
Gobin  \ with  a c mvrnt  ot'  Francife  ns  the  monks  of 
which  arc  ctiHed  Ptf^w  or  PrKk 

In  that  part  of  the  city  called  the  Umverftjf  the 
principal  placet  nre, 

I.  The  univtrfily,  which  gives  nsme  to  it.  sad  which 
was  firfl  founded,  ai  it  is  faid,  by  Charles  the  Great : 
all  the  arts  and  fciencea  are  taught  here,  particularly 
Uw,  phyfic,  and  divin'ty.  1 here  are  above  40  col- 
leges ; of  which  the  chief  sre  thofe  of  Sorbonne,  of 
Navarre,  of  the  faculty  of  phyfic,  and  of  the  four  nl- 
isaos  'f  bot  ledorci  are  lead  only  in  eleven  of  theo« 


'i'hc  head  of  the  univcrfily  is  the  re£lor,  who  is  dio-  Fast*, 
fen  every  three  month*,  but  fometimes  i#  continued 
fever::!  years.  All  the  profefibrs  have  fettled  falarics; 
the  whole  annual  income  of  the  uaUerilty  amounting, 
it  is  Lid,  to  about  50,000  livres.  2.  The  Go!>elins, 
a houie  or  palace,  where  a great  number  of  ingenious 
artifls,  in  various  manufr.^urcs  and  handicrafts,  sre 
employed  by  the  government.  The  moll  curious  t»« 
pellry  of  all  forts  is  made  here.  3.  The  Genera!  Ho- 
fpital,  a mod  coble  foundation  for  the  poor  of  the  fe- 
male fex,  near  7300  ohje^s  being  t,iken  care  of  and 
provided  for.  ’J*he  fick  are  carefully  leaded  ; end  thofe 
that  sre  in  henlth  arc  obliged  to  work  ; different  wards 
being  allotted  for  foundlings,  for  gins  who  few  or  knit». 
proilitute«,  ideots,  and  pi*or  women  : of  the  lall,  foixte 
sre  kept  grati*,  and  oihers*pay  a foail  matter.  In 
the  ca'iie  of  Bicetre,  belonging  to  this  hafplul,  and 
cocfilling  of  many  large  buildings,  arc  n*.ar  4000  per* 
fons  of  tb.e  other  fex,  among  which  are  perfons  difor- 
dered  in  their  fenfes,  and  fuch  as  arc  rlHiftcd  with  the 
venereal  difeafe.  To  this  hofpital  aie  alfo  fent  chil- 
dren who  abufe  their  pareots,  and  lead  dilTolutc  lives. 

The  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  it,  and  the  hofpital' 
de  la  Pitlie,  where  poor  children  arc  hroughj  up,  to- 
gether with  the  H^4c1  DliU,  amounts  to  above  two- 
rniiliaus  of  livres  per  rntaun.  The  Krn  f'i  Pl  yliu 
Garden,  in  wl.kh  are  an  infinite  variety  of  phius  and 
tues  a certain  fum  being  allotted  by  the  king  for 
keeping  the  garden  in  order,  and  improving  it,  and 
for  Iceiurci  on  botany,  aortomy,  chcmiilr)',  and  the 
msiciia  medu-tt.  A curious  collctlion  of  natural  cu- 
riufitics  is  kept  here.  5.  'I'he  abbey  of  St  Vidor,  its- 
which  is  a public  library,  containing  fume  very  an- 
cient and  fjarce  books,  feveral  curious  roanuferipUt 
anl  a prodigious  collcCliun  ol  maps  and  copperpUtea- 
6.  The  College  of  Phyficianx,  to  which  beloug  five 
piofelTors.  7.  'Hie  Little  Chstelet,  nn  oU  fortrefs, 
now  ufed  for  a prifon  8.  The  Rne  St  Jicque?,  chief- 
ly inhabited  by  bookfeUers.  9.  The  Roys!  College, 
and  that  of  Lewis  the  Great  : to  Wie  former  belong 
iw-tlre  profiefTort.  10.  The  Abbey  of  St  Genevieve^ 
tn  whw!t  is  the  ni'vrbk  monumeut  of  king  Clovis,  the 
Ihrine  of  St  Genevieve,  a Urge  library,  with  a cabi- 
net of  antiquities  and  natural  cuiiolltiC4.  11.  The 
Royal  Obfervatury,  a mofi.  llatcly  edifice,  built  on 
the  highcHt  part  of  the  city.  Several  adronnmers  are 
nwintained  heic  by  the  king.  1 2.  The  Royjl  Aca- 
demy of  forgery,  infiituied  in  1731.  13.  The  Con- 

vent of  Franctfcaat,  in  the  quarter  of  St  Andrew,  the 
richeil  in  France.  In  the  fame  quarter  are  foroc  re- 
mains nl  the  palace  of  Julian  the  Ayoftate,  in  which 
Childtbert,  and  fomc  other  king*  of  the  Franks.  af» 
tci-wardii  lefidcd.  14.  The  Pl;y  houfe,  1/.  'i  he 
Convent  of  Carthnfians,  in  the  quarter  of  Luxrmhurgh^ 
containing  fine  pamiiogs.  16.  The  palace  uf  Lux< 
emburgh,  ot  Orleans,  a magorficent  firuclure,  con- 
taining alfo  fomc  fine  ]vaintings  by  Rubens,  and  em- 
bclllfhed  with  a noble  garden.  In  the  Hotel  ties  Am- 
baifideurs,  aml-alTatlors  cxtracrdinary  are  entertained 
for  three  days,  and  thofe  of  remote  countries  itll  the 
time  they  ftay  at  Paris.  17.  The  Abbey  of  St  Ger- 
main des  Prez,  which  contains  a very  valuable  libra- 
ry, the  manuferipts  alone  making  8ooo  vulumcs  t 
here  alfo  is  a cabinet  of  antiquities.  18.  The  Hotei 
rojzl  del  lovalidcs,  ercAed  by  IfCwii  ^XV*  in  whichi 
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time  end  fupcnnouited  officer!  and  foldien  art  mam*  propertita  to  lit  efteeming  it  tn  be  a eouBter-poifoOi  FHs 

tained.  The  buildin^i  take  np  no  left  than  17  acrei.  and  good  in  milign^nt  and  peAUential  feven. 

The  number  of  comnion  foldictt  here  amounl  to  about  Herb  PAttt  of  Canada  or  of  America^  Triltmm,  in 

3'00|  and  of  officers  to  about  ^00.  The  chapel  it  botany,  a genut  of  the  hexandrla  trigynia  clafi : Tlie 

very  magnificent.  Har>!  by  it  a military  academy,  charadeit  are,  that  itbit  athree  leav^  fpreading  em> 
in  which  500  young  geotlemea  are  inftru^d  in  the  palemcnt,  «nd  three  oval  petals  t it  haa  fix  awl-lhaped 
art  of  war.  flamint,  terminated  by  oblong  fummitt,  and  a roundifli 

Our  rcaJcrt  from  the  above  account  will  be  able  to  gcrmcn  with  three  (lender  rccmved  ftylet,  crowned  by 
conceive  what  Paris  was ; uhat  it  is  we  cannot  fo  ea-  finglc  Aigmatj  the  germen  afterwanlt  becomet  a round- 
(ily  (how  them.  Po(Te0rd  by  a fet  of  men  who  dif>  llh  berry,  with  three  cclU  filled  with  rouudilh  feedt. 

grace  liuman  nature,  and  whofr  reign  may  be  tt  (hort  Iherc  are  three  fpeciet. 

at  that  of  a confidcrabic  number  of  thofc  who  have  PlcfUr  of  Pjau*  Sec  pLAtrto  of  Par'u. 

prccetled  them,  iu  Hate  in  every  fenfe  11  'fluduating  PARISH,  the  prectnA  of  a parochial  church,  or  a 

and  undvtcrminrd  { infomuch  that  what  may  be  true  circuit  of  ground  inhabited  hy  people  who  belong  to 
of  it  to-day,  would  perhaps  be  falfe  to-morrow.  Re«  one  church,  and  are  under  (he  particular  charge  of  ita 
fpeding  iu  public  buildings,  internal  palter,  and  other  minifter. 

circumdaaces,  it  is  impcffihic  to  fpeak  with  certainty.  The  word  cornea  from  the  l«itis  parochiat  the  Greek 
The  batlile  it  levelled  with  the  dull ; but  unjuH  impri-  bab'uatioH  ; ct.mpounded  of  ••■p*  mart  and  ••«*< 

(onmeats  have  not  crafed;  and  other  plicea  in  that  Accordingly  Du  Cange  obferves,  that  the  nanne 

tinfivc  capital  overflow  with  unfortunate  peifons  who  was  anciently  given  to  the  whole  territory  of 

deferved  a better  fate  ; whofc  only  crime  is,  that  they  a bi(hop,  and  derives  it  from  nAghbourhoed ; becjufe 
are  rcUtcd  to  the  late  lamented  king  ; that  they  were  the  primitive  Chiiflians,  not  daring  to  aflcmblc  open* 
once  noMcs  or  allied  to  nobility  t or  that  they  are  ly  in  cittci,  were  forced  to  mccifrcretly  in  neighbour- 
churchmen,  or  wi(h  for  fome  regular  government  to  houfea. 

relieve  tlicir  diilraded  country  from  the  anarchy  that  In  the  ancient  church  there  was  one  large  edifice  in 
hai  dedroyed  it.  The  church  of  Notre  Dame,  one  of  each  city  for  the  people  to  meet  in  ; aixS  tbit  they 
the  flnefl  cathedrals  in  Europe,  U no  more  a place  of  called  p^otbiat  *'  parifh.*^  But  the  fignification  of  the 
Chrillian  worfhip,  but  has  beeo  folemnly  dedicated  by  word  wat  aftcrwardi  enlarged,  and  by  a parifh  was 
the  deluded  people  to  reaf  n tod  phtlofiphy.  Ita  arch*  meant  a diooeCr,  or  the  extent  of  the  jurtfdi^on  of  a 
bifhop  has  renounced  the  peaceful  religion  of  jefut  (a  bifhop,  oonfifling  of  fcvcral  cliurchet ; uolefs  we  will 
thing  aLnoH  unheard  of  in  the  htilory  ofChriftianity);  fuppofo,  at  fome  do,  that  thofc  biihopt  were  only  pa- 
and  haa  with  hia  own  hand  knocked  ^wn  thofc  imagei  of  iinglc  churehea.  Du  Pin  obferves,  that  coun« 

which  ancient  fupcrflition  indeed  had  crewed,  but  try  parilhea  had  not  their  origin  before  the  4th  ctn* 
which  fhould  nevcrthelcra  have  been  removed  with  re*  tury ; but  thofc  of  cities  are  more  ancient.  'Phe  city 
verence  and  decency.’  On  the  whole,  fuch  ftrange  and  of  Alexandria  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firfi  that  was 
unionked  for  revolutions  have  taken  pbee  in  this  once  divided  into  parifhei. 

fiourifhing  ciiy,  as  rendcis  tt  impoiliblc  to  fay  where  How  ancient  the  divilion  of  jiarifhes  is,  is  not  indeed 
they  may  en  ),  or  what  may  be  their  cOQfcqtiences.—  abfolutely  certain  ; for  in  the  early  agea  of  Chriilianity 
To  give  a hillory  of  the  events  that  have  occurred  here  in  this  iflsnd,  parifheswere  unknown,  or  at  leaf!  fignifled 
within  tbefe  few  yearn,  is  not  our  bufinefs  in  an  article  the  fsme  that  a diocefe  now  does.  There  was  then  no 
of  this  fort.  They  have  been  partly,  1.  e.  as  far  aathey  appropriation  of  ecclefiaftical  dues  to  any  particular 
wsre  then  known,  mentioned  under  the  article  FaaNCBi  church;  but  every  man  was  at  liberty  to  contriLute 
and  for  further  information,  our  readers  were  there  re-  bis  tithes  to  any  prieft  or  church  he  pleafed,  but  be 
ferred  to  RE.voLtiTios.  Tothis  article  we  again  refer  was  obliged  to  do  it  to  fome  ; or  if  be  made  no  fpe- 
them,  inhopes  that  fomethingdecifive  may  (by  the  time  cial  appropriation  thereof,  they  were  paid  to  the  hi* 
that  we  arrive  at  that  period  uf  our  work)  have  taken  (hop,  whofc  duty  it  was  to  ditiribute  them  among  the 
place  with  refpeA  to  the  kingdom  of  which  Paris  is  clergy,  and  for  other  pious  purpofes,  according  to  his 
abc  capital.  own  difcrction.  Camden  fays  England  waa  divided 

Paais,  Htfb  Parity  or  Ttiuhvr : A genus  of  the  Into  parKhes  by  archbilhop  Honorius  about  the  year 
trigynia  order,  bclooging  to  the  o6bodrta  clala  of  630.  Sir  Henry  Hobart  maintains  that  parifhes  were 
pl^t>i ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  (irfi  erefled  by  the  council  of  Lateran,  held  A.  D.  1 1 79. 

I ith  order,  Sarmtniactie,  The  calyx  Is  tetraphyllous  ; But  Mr  Seldeu  proves,  that  the  clergy  Lived  in  com* 
there  arc  four  petals,  narrow  in  proportion;  the  berry  moo  without  any  divifion  of  pariffies,  long  after  the 
quadnlocuUr  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  growing  na*  time  mentioned  by  Camden  ; and  it  appears  from  the 
turally  in  woods  snd  (haJy  places  both  in  Scotland  and  Saxon  laws,  that  parilhes  were  in  being  long  before 
£nghnd.  It  hath  a (ingle  nakeil  flem,  greenifh  blof*  the  council  of  Lateran  in  1179.  The  diftinAion  of 
fom«,  and  bluith  bUck  berries.-**The  leaves  and  berries  ptriffics  occurs  in  the  laws  of  king  Edgar,  about  the 
axe  faid  to  partake  of  the  propertiea  of  opium  ; and  year  970.  It  feems  pretty  clear  axKl  certain,  £sys  judge 
the  juice  of  the  berriea  is  ufeful  in  iaflsmmations  of  filacktiooe  (Com.  Vol.  1.  p.  II2.),  that  the  bouada* 
the  eyes.  Uonzus  (ays,  that  the  root  will  vomit  as  ries  of  parifheswere  (irft  afccrtalned  by  thofc  of  a mi* 
well  as  ipecacuanha,  but  mull  be  taken  in  double  the  nor  or  manors  ; hecaufc  it  very  fcldom  happens  that  a 
quantity*  Goats  and  (beep  eat  the  plant;  cows,  haries,  manor  extends  itfclf  over  more  than  one  panfh,  though 
and  fw  ine,  retufe  it.  I'hougb  this  plant  has  been  there  are  often  many  manors  in  one  pariih.  1 he  lords, 
reckoned  of  a poifonous  nature,  being  ranked  among  he  adds,  as  Chriflinnity  fpread,  began  to  build  church* 
the  aconite! ; yet  laie  authors  attribute  ^utie  other  es  upon  their  own  demeloes  or  watlea,  in  order  to  cc- 
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eoramodatc  their  tenants  in  one  or  two  adjoininj(  lord* 
fhip* ; and  that  they  might  have  divine  fervice  re* 
_ ^ i giiiarly  performed  thereioi  obliged  all  tbeir  tenants  to 
appropriate  their  tithes  to  the  maintenance  of  the  one 
otficiatiiv/  minider,  io'lcad  of  leaving  them  at  liberty 
« to  didribmc  them  among  the  clergy  of  tlie  dtocefe  ia 
general;  and  this  tract  of  Iand».  the  tithes  of  which 
were  fo  appropiated»  formed  adi!Sn<^  pariib;  and  ihit 
accounts  for  the  frc*^ucnt  intermixture  of  panihes  one 
with  another.  For  if  a lord  had  a parcel  of  land  dc* 
tached  from  the  main  of  his  c(late»  but  not  fufllcicnt 
to  form  a parilh  of  itfclf*  it  was  natural  for  him  to  cn* 
duw  hia  newly  rrt£tcd  church  with  the  tithes  of  fuch 
Umlf.  Extrvpimchial  waftes  and  marfh  landS)  when 
improved  and  drafne  !.  are  by  17  Geo.  IL  cap.  37.  to 
be  aOefred  to  all  p.irochial  rates  in  the  parilh  next  ad- 
joining. Camden  rrckons  9284  parilhes  in  England { 
and  ChamberLyne  m4kcs99i3.  They  are  now  ge- 
nerally reckoned  al>out  lOiOOO. 

PAHUH’CIerk.  In  every  pariih  the  parfoR»  vicar.  See. 
hath  a parilh -clerk  un<ler  him,  who  ia  the  lowed  officer 
of  the  church.  Thefe  were  formerly  clerks  In  ordera, 
and  their  bunoefs  at  Bril  was  to  officiate  at  the  altar; 
for  which  they  had  a competent  maintenance  by  offer- 
ings ; but  they  are  now  luymen,  and  have  certain  feet 
with  the  parfon  on  chriftening«,  marriages,  burials, 
tcc.  befides  wages  for  their  maintenance.  The  law 
looks  upon  them  as  officers  for  life:  and  they  are  cho* 
fen  by  the  miniffer  of  the  parilh,  unlcfs  there  Is  a cu- 
ffona  for  the  pariffiionen  or  churchwardens  to  choofe 
them  ; in  which  cafe  the  canon  cunnot  abro.;ate  fuch 
cuffom  ; and  when  chofen  it  is  to  be  ngnified,  and 
they  are  to  be  fwora  into  their  office  by  the  archdea- 
con, for  which  the  court  of  kiogU  bench  will  grant  n 
mandamus. 

PARISH  (anc.  gcog.),  a people  of  Galb'a  Cehica, 
rnhabiting  the  country  about  the  Sequana  and  Ma- 
Kina.  Now  a great  part  of  the  iHe  of  France.^ 
Pariju  (Ptolemy),  a people  of  Britain,  having  the 
Brigantes  to  the  north  and  weft,  the  German  fea  to 
the  call,  and  the  Corltani  to  the  fouth,  from  whom 
they  were  feparatetl  hy  the  Humber.  Now 
a peiiinfula  of  the  Euft  Ridlagof  Yorklhire. 

PARISIORUM  civiTAs.  See  Lutsti*. 

PARIUM  (anc.  gcog.),  a noSde  city  of  Myfts  Mi- 
nor, with  a port  on  the  Propontis;  called  Ailrajiia  hy 
Homer,  according  to  Pliny;  but  Strabo  diftiniTuilhet 
them  : according  to  others,  the  Pofjiat  of  Homer. 
Parianif  the  people  (Strabo).  The  birthplace  of  Ne- 
optolemua  fumamed  Gl<^ograplitJ  (Strabo).  Here 
ftoorl  a Cupid  equal  in  exquiiite  workmanlklp  to  the 
Cnidian  Venus. 

PARK  (French partpte,  i.  e.  locut  uulufus),  is  a large 
quantity  of  ground  inclofed!  and  privileged  for  wild 
bealls  of  ehafrt  by  the  king's  grant  or  prefcriplioa. 
See  Chasx  and  Forist. 

Manwood  defines  a chafe  to  be  **  a privileged  place, 
for  bealls  of  venery,  and  other  wild  ^afts  of  the  fo- 
reff  and  chafe,  tarn  fyivefira^  quam  cam^Jirtt and 
differs  from  a chafe  or  warren,  ia  tliat  it  mull  be  in* 
clofcd:  for  if  it  lies  open,  it  is  good  caufe  of  fmure 


into  the  kingU  hands,  as  a thing  forfeited  f at  1 free 
chafe  is,  if  it  be  inclofed  : befides,  the  owner  cannot  » 
have  an  a^lion  ignintl  fuch  as  hunt  in  his  park,  if  U 
lies  open.  No  man  can  ercfl  a p;^rk  without  licence 
under  the  broad  feal ; for  the  common  law  docs  not 
encourage  matter  of  pleafure,  which  brings  no  profit 
to  the  commonwealth.  But  there  may  be  a p.irk  ia 
reputation  ere^ed  without  any  Lwful  warrant ; and 
the  owner  may  bring  his  action  againft  perfoos  killing 
bis  deer. 

To  a park  three  things  are  required.  1.  A grant 
thereof,  2.  Inclofures  by  pale,  wall,  or  hedge. 

3.  Deafts  of  a park;  fuch  as  the  buck,  doe,  &c.  'and' 
where  ail  the  dei-r  are  dcftrcycd,  it  fhall  no  more  be 
accounted  a park  ; for  a park  ccnfifls  of  vert,  vrnifon, 
and  inclufure ; ami  if  it  is  determined  in  any  of  theay 
it  ia  a total  difparking. 

Parks  as  well  as  chafes  are  fubje^  to  the  common 
law,  and  are  not  to  be  governed  hy  the  forell  Uws. 

pAaa,  as  conne&ed  with  gardening.  See  Garden* 

IHO. 

A park  and  a garden  are  more  nearly  allied  (hsn  a 
farm  and  a garden*,  and  can  therefore  be  accommo.  s /Vmw 
dated  to  ca^  other  without  any  Itfpanigrment  to  ei*»'»f 
ther.  A farm  lofes  Tome  of  its  charaderiftic  proper.^"'^* 
ties  by  the  conae  dion,  and  the  advantage  is  on  the 
part  of  the  garden  ; but  a park  thus  bordered  retains 
all  its  own  excellencies ; they  are  only  enriched,  not 
counteraded,  by  the  intermixture.  The  rood  perfeft 
compofitiOQ  of  a place  th«t  can  be  imagined,  confifte 
of  a garden  opening  into  a park,  with  a fhort  walk 
through  the  latter  to  a farm,  and  waysalong  its  gladea- 
to  ridings  in  the  country;  but  to  the  farm  and  the  ri> 
dings  the  park  is  no  more  than  a paffage;  and  its  wooda- 
and  its  buildings  are  but  circumftances  in  their  viewi^ 
its  fceoei  can  ^ cocnmunicatt^d  only  to  the  garden. 

The  affinity  of  the  two  fo!  jedls  is  fo  clofe,  that  it  * 
would  be  difficult  to  draw  the  exa<fl  line  of  fep;:ratioQ 
between  them.  Gardens  have  lately  encroached  very 
much  both  in  extent  and  in  ftyle  00  the  chara£ler  of  a.’ 
park  ; but  ftill  there  arc  feencs  in  the  one  which  are* 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  other.  The  fmall  fequeftered 
rputi  which  are  agreeable  in  a garden  would  be  trivial' 
ia  a park;  and  the  fpacious  lawns  which  are  among  the 
DoUeft  features  of  the  latter,  would  in  the  former  fa.- 
tigue  by  their  wint  of  variety  ; even  fuch  as,  being  of 
a moderate  extent,  may  be  admitteil  into  either,  will 
frem  bare  and  naked,  if  not  broken  in  the  one ; and 
lafe  much  of  their  greatnefa,  if  broken  in  the  other. 

The  proportion  of  a part  to  the  whole  is  a meafure  of  ' 
its  dtmerifions  : it  often  detercuncs  the  proper  fize  for' 
au  obje^,  as  well  as  the  fpace  fit  to  be  allotted  to  & ' 
feene  ; and  regulatea  the  Ryle  which  ought  to  be  aC* 

Cgned  to  cither. 

But  whatever  diftindions  the  extent  may  occafion* 
between  a park  and  a garden,  a Hate  of  highly  culti* 
rated  nature  is  confiftent  with  each  of  their  charaders^,: 
and  may  in  both  be  of  the  lame  kind,  though  in  di& 
ferent  degrees. 

The  exceUencies  both  of  a park  and  of  a garden  ire* 
happily  blended  at  Hagley  (a),  where  the  fccnes  are 

equally 


(a)  Near  Stourbridge,  in  Worcefterihirc,  the  feat  of  l«ord  LjtuUen* 
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T®**'^*  and  noUt.  It  Is  fituatcd  In  t’le  roidll 

oJ  a fertile  onJ  loTfly  country,  letween  Uie  Clcnt  and 
the  WiU'hherry  hilli;  neither  of  which  arc  within  the 
pale,  but  lx)th  belong  to  the  place,  l^hc  l>irer  rife  in 
three  Ifeantiful  fwrlts.  One  of  thetn  it  covered  with 
woud;  another  is  an  open  ih:ep  walk,  with  an  ohclilk 
cu  the  fmnntit;  on  the  third,  t]>e  porttc«t  of  the  temple 
of  Thefrud.  easily  on  the  moM  pf  th.'.t  at  Athco«, 
end  littU  Uft  in  the  duncnfioo*.  llands  bcidiy  uul  up;^a 
the  brow,  becked  by  the  dark  groun  ! of  a fir  planta* 
lion,  and  has  a moft  majefttc  apfrearance  above  the 
ftceps  which  fall  before  and  hehdc  it.  'I'hc  heufe  ia 
feen  to  the  greauft  advantage  from  ibcfe  eminence*, 
and  every  point  of  them  coomandi  fomc  beautifni 

firofpedl.  The  bufy  town  of  Siotirbndgc  isjuitbe- 
ow  them  ; the  ruin*  of  Dudley  cnlUe  rife  in  the  olf« 
tkip  ; the  country  U full  of  in.!udry  and  inhabiunts  j 
and  a fmnll  portion  of  the  moor,  where  tlie  mineral#, 
insmsf^iture  l in  the  neighbourhood,  arc  dug,  break- 
ing in  upon  the  horir.on,  account*  for  the  richneft, 
without  derogating  from  the  beauty,  of  the  landfcajie. 
From  the  Cient  h»ll*  the  view*  are  ftil!  greiter  : they 
eatenioQ  one  fide  to  ilie  bla^k  mountain*  in  Waiea,  a 
long  ridge  which  appears,  at  Co  mile*  didan^e.  in  the 
interval  between  the  unwieldy  hespof  the  Malvern  hills 
«nd  tltc  foliiary  peak  of  the  Wrekin,  each  50  mtlea 
off,  and  a*  many  afii®der.  'I'he  fmcke  of  Worcefter, 
the  cherche*  in  Bir;*  inghem,attd  the  houfea  in  Stonr* 
l>ri<5ge,  arc  difiindlly  vlfil^e.  'I'he  country  ii  a mil* 
ture  of  Ui'l  and  dale,  and  Urt'/ngly  inclofed  ;'eacept  in 
one  j>*rt,  wlwrc  a heath,  tarud  by  riCng  groundr, 
piece*  of  water,  indfeverml  objeds,  form*  an  agreeable 
conlraft  to  the  coltmtion  W’hich  fiirround*  it.  From 
the  clhei  extremity  of  the  Cient  hills,  the  profpcA  ia 
Icfs  extenfivet  but  the  ground  is  more  ni<e  and  bro- 
ken : it  is  often  overfprcai  with  lar>:e  and  beautiful 
woods;  and  the  view  Is  dignified  with  numerous  feats. 
Tbe  hiV*  alfo  being  very  irregular,  hr?c  avlvsnccd  pro- 
tnotitoricf  frequently  interrupt  the  light,  and  vary  the 
icenc:  in  other  parts,  deep  vnUers  fhclring  down  to- 
wards the  country  below,  exhibit  the  objefls  there  in 
different  lights.  In  one  of  thefe  hollaws  is  bnili  a 
neat  cottage,  under  a deep  defeent,  ihcltercd  befidea 
by  plantations,  and  prefenting  ideas  of  rclirtment  in 
the  midfl  offo  much  open  expofure;  fiom  the  heights 
above  it,  is  fern  all  that  view  which  l>cf»re  was  com- 
minded  from  the  Wltchberty  hills,  but  which  is  fern 
here  over  Haglcy  park;  a ooUe  fore-ground,  beautiful 
in  itfelf,  and  completing  the  landfcape. 

The  heufc,  though  low  in  the  park,  is  yet  alxivc  the 
adjaeerit  country,  which  it  ovei  looks  to  a very  dillant 
horir.on.  It  is  fumntnded  by  a Ivwn  of  fine  uneven 
ground,  and  diverfified  with  Urge  clumps,  little  groups, 
and  fingie  treea.  It  it  open  in  front,  but  covered  on  one 
fide  by  the  Witchberry  hill*;  on  the  other  fide,  and 
behind,  by  the  eminences  in  the  park,  whi;  h are  high 
and  fteep,  and  all  overfprrad  with  a lofty  banging 
wood.  'The  lawn  prefling  to  the  foot,  or  creeping  up 
the  floprt  of  thefe  hilts,  and  fometimes  winding  along 
glades  into  the  depth  of  the  wood,  traces  a beautiful 
outline  to  a fylvan  fceoe,  already  rich  to  luxuriance  in 
xnafljncfi  of  fuUage  and  flateliaer*  of  ^rowtJi. 

But  though  the  wood  appears  to  be  entire,  it  in  rea- 
lity opens  frequently  into  lawns,  which  occupy  much 
ef  the  fpace  within  it.  Iri  tbe  number,  the  variety, 
N“759. 
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•ml  ih«  I'tauty  of  theft  lawn.,  In  the  fl)t.lcs  of  the  ft-  fuh. 
parationi  Letween  them,  in  their  beiotlcs  alfo,  aol  ■ 
their  varietic*,  the  gloiy  rf  Hagley  confids.  No  two 
of  the  openin  ji  are  alike  in  dimcnliont,  in  Ibape,  or  ia 
charaftcT.  One  is  of  no  more  tlian  five  or  fix  acrei ; 
nnutlicr  of  not  kfs  than  fifty;  and  others  are  of  all  the 
intermediate  fixes.  S-ime  llrclch  out  into  lengthened 
glades;  fomc  widen  evtry  way:  they  art  ag:.w  dlftin- 
giilfited  by  Luildings,  by  profpetTls,  and  often  by  the 
ftylc  only  cf  the  ]dantath>ns  «rc’«d  them.  I’he 
boundary  of  one  is  defciibed  by  a few  csrelefs  line* ; 
that  of  another  is  compofed  of  many  parts,  very  dirt- 
rent,  and  veryirrrgulari  and  the  ground  is  never  fin; 
but  fall*  fometim:*  in  ftcep  dcrcents,  forretlmr*  id 
gentle  declivities,  wives  along  eafy  ftveils,  or  if  throan 
into  1 roken  ineqirliltcp,  u iih  cndleft  variety. 

An  o^gon  feat,  facred  to  the  rcemory  of  Th^Toifon, 
a'>d  erected  on  his  lavourite  fpot,  Hands  en  the  brew 
of  a fteep;  a mcad  wiuds  along  the  valley  beneath,  iH 
it  is  loft  OD  cither  h&nd  behind  fomc  trees.  Oppofiieto 
the  fiat,  a uolle  wood  rrnwna  the  top,  acd  fiatheii 
down  to  llie  boUr*m  of.  a Iar;#e  oval  fwcUing  bilk 
Atitdefccndi  on  one  fide,  tliedidant  country  becomes 
the  offikip.  Over  the  fall,  on  the  other  fide,  the  Cbnl 
hill  ippean.  A dolky  antique  tower  Hands  juft  below 
thetn,  at  the  extrcn.ity  of  the  wo;>d;  and  in  the  aiidft 
of  it  ia  feen  a Doric  p^itico,  caUci  l^uiiJ* 

isr^,  with  part  of  the  lawn  befiirc  it.  The  fceoe  Ii  very 
fimplc  : the  primipol  fcatnrrs  are  great ; they  prrrajl 
over  .'dl  tbe  reft,  and  arc  iutim.tttly  ccnnc^cd  with  each 
other. 

The  next  epening  is  fmal!, ‘circling  about  a rotopJa 
on  a kuol),  to  the  fiiot  of  which  the  ground  lifi*  every 
vay.  'Fhe  trcea  which  furround  it  are  large;  but  tl.tif 
foliage  is  not  vtry  thick  ; and  their  ftemi  appearing 
beneath,  their  ramlficationa  letween  the  boughb  sir, 
in  fo  confmed  a fpot,  very  diftinguithed  and  agreealls 
circumftmncc*.  It  is  retired ; hai  no  profped ; no  vifil  It 
outlet  but  one,  sod  that  is  ihort  ard  ninow,  to  a 
bridge  with  a portico  upoa  it,  which  terminates  a 
piece  of  vater. 

'Fhe  grove  behind  the  rotunda  fepirstes  thl'  frem 
a kirge,  aiiy,  foreil  glade,  thinly  flurte*'  w’ith  wood, 
carelefs  of  drtfs,  and  much  overgrown  with  fern.  I’he 
wiidne>  is  an  accepta'Je  relief  in  tbe  midil  of  fo  rruch 
elegance  and  improvement  as  reign  in  tlie  neighbour* 
mg  Uwns : and  the  place  is  in  itfilf  plcafant  ; in  no 
part  confined  ; and  from  a Gothic  feat  at  the  end  is  a 
perf'  r^ve  view  of  that  wood  and  tower  which  were 
feen  btfore  in  front,  together  with  the  Witchberry 
bill*,  and  a wide  range  of  country. 

The  tower,  wliich  in  profpeA  always  coqnefted 
with  wood,  ftands  however,  cm  a piece  of  down,  ^bich 
Arctchrs  along  the  broad  ridge  of  n hill,  and  fprcad* 
on  each  band  fur  fomc  way  down  the  fide*.  Tliick 
groves  catch  the  fallj.  The  dcfcetit  on  the  right  f*  fcoa 
loft  under  the  trees;  but  that  on  the  left  being  ftecprr 
and  Ihortcr,  it  may  be  followed  to  the  bottom.  A wood 
hangs  on  tbe  declivity,  which  i*  contianed  in  the  val- 
ley beneath,  'i'he  tower  overlook*  the  whole : it  feem* 
the  remaiD*  a caftle,  partly  entire,  partly  in  ruin*, 

^nd  partly  overgrown  with  bu/hes.  A fin:r  fituatiort 
cannot  be  imagined  : It  is  placed  In  an  expofed  unfre- 
quented fpot  ; commardi  an  extenfive  prufpeA;  and 
ta  every  where  an  intercliing  cl^ed. 
k A! 
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At  tire  end  of  tbc  vallry  bcbw  ia  ao  obfcnre  c«r. 
* IT'  ' fier,  aod  Ibut  oot  from  all  view,  la  a hermitage*  com- 
pofrd  of  root!  and  of  mofa  t high  bankii  and  a thick 
covert  darkened  with  horfe<cberauts,  confine  the  fe- 
qucfiered  fpnt:  a little  rill  trioklea  through  it,  andt<vo 
foiall  piecea  «»f  water  occupy  the  bottom.  They  arc 
feea  on  one  fide  throiigh  groups  of  tree*  ; the  other  ia 
open,  but  covered  with  fern.  This  valley  is  the  extre- 
mity of  the  p:rk  I and  the  Cleat  hills  rife  in  all  their 
irregularity  immediately  abi^ve  it. 

The  other  defeent  from  the  cafile  is  a long  decli- 
vity, covered  like  the  reft  with  noble  wood*,  in  which 
fine  lawns  are  again  emboromed,  differing  ttiU  from 
the  former,  and  trum  each  other.  In  one,  the  ground 
is  very  rough,  the  bonndary  ia  much  broken,  and 
marked  only  by  the  trunks  of  the  trees  which  tkoot  up 
high  before  the  branches  begin.  The  next  is  more 
liinple  ; and  the  ground  falla  from  an  even  brow  into 
one  large  hollow,  which  Hopes  towards  the  glen,  where 
it  finkt  into  the  covert.  'I'hts  has  a communication 
thtough  a fhort  gUHe,  and  between  two  groves,  with 
another  called  the  Tinian  /tftuir,  from  the  rcfcmblance 
which  it  ia  fuid  to  bear  to  thofe  of  that  cclcHrated 
illand  : it  U eocompaffed  with  the  Hateliell  trets,  oil 
frefh  and  vigorous,  und  fo  full  of  leaf,  that  not  a Hem, 
Bot  a branch,  appears,  hut  l^rge  m iH'es  of  foliage  only 
deferibe  an  undulating  outline  : the  cffe^l,  however, 
is  not  produced  by  the  boughs  feathering  down  to  the 
battum;  they  in  appearance  fhout  out  horizontally,  a 
few  feet  above  the  ground,  to  a furprifing  ditUnce,  and 
form  underneath  an  edging  of  lhade,  into  which  the 
retreat  is  imme?l’atc  at  every  hour  of  the  day.  The 
verdure  of  the  tnrf  is  ai  luxuriant  tisere  as  in  the  open 
fpace  ; the  ground  gently  wavea  in  both  over  eafy 
fwelU  and  little  dips,  jud  varying,  not  breaking,  the 
furface.  No  ftrong  lines  are  drawn;  no  Hrlkiog  ob- 
jeds  are  admitted ; but  all  is  of  an  even  temper,  all 
mild,  placid,  and  ferene ; in  the  gayeft  feafon  of  the 
day  not  more  than  cheerful,  in  ^e  flillell  watch  of 
night  not  gloomy.  The  fcenc  is  indeed  pcrtiliarly 
adapted  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  Utter,  when  the 
moon  feems  to  repofe  her  light  on  the  thick  foli.tgc  of 
the  grove,  and  fleadily  marks  the  (hade  of  every  bough. 
It  is  delightful  then  to  faunter  here,  and  fee  the  graf«, 
and  the  goHamer  which  entwines  it,  glifteoing  with 
dew  ; to  lifien  and  bear  nothing  Hir,  except  perhaps  a 
withered  leaf  dropping  gently  through  a tree ; and, 
flieltered  from  the  chill,  to  catch  the  freibnefs  of  the 
evening  air:  a foUtary  um,  chofen  by  Mr  Pope  for 
the  fpot,  and  now  inferibed  to  his  memory,  when 
fhown  by  a gleam  of  moon  light  through  the  trees, 

• fixes  that  thoughtfulnefs  and  compofure  to  which  the 
. mind  is  infenfimy  led  by  the  reft  of  this  elegant  fccne. 

The  Doric  Portico,  which  alfo  bears  his  name,  tho* 
not  within  fight,  it  near : it  is  placed  on  the  declivity 
tif  a hill ; and  Thomfon’s  feat,  with  its  groves  and 
appendages,  are  agreesUe  circumfiances  in  the  profpeft 
before  it.  In  the  v:illey  beneath  is  fixed  a bench, 
which  commands  a variety  of  (hort  views ; one  is  up 
like  afeent  to  the  portico,  and  others  through  openings 
in  the  wood  to  the  bridge  and  the  rotunda. 

The  next  lawn  ia  Urge  : the  ground  is  deep  and  ir- 
regular, tut  inclines  to  ooe  diredion,  and  falU  from 
every  fide  into  the  general  declivity  t the  outline  iidi- 
verfified  by  many  groups  of  trees  on  the  Hopes;  and 
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fluent  gUapfet  of  the  country  are  fceo  ia  perfpec*  P«k. 
live  through  openings  between  them.  In  the  brow  is 
a feat,  in  the  proudcH  fituation  of  all  Hagley;  it  com- 
mands a view  down  the  bold  fweep  of  the  Uwn,  and  * 
over  a villey  filled  wiih  the  nobleft  trees,  up  to  the 
heights  beyond.  One  of  thofe  heights  is  covered  with 
a hanging  wood  ; which  opens  only  to  (how  Thom- 
f jn’s  feat,  and  the  gioves  and  the  deeps  about  it : the 
ethers  are  the  Witchberry  lulls,  which  L'cm  to  prefs 
forward  into  the  Undfeape  ; and  the  maffy  heads  of 
the  trees  in  the  vale,  uniting  into  a continued  fitrface, 
form  a broad  bafe  to  the  temple  of  Thefeus,  hide  the 
fwell  on  which  it  is  built,  and  crowd  up  to  (he  very 
foundac-on.  Farther  b:ick  (fan.is  the  olxliHc  ; before  it 
it  the  Iheep-wslk  I behind  it  the  Witchberry  wcy>d. 

The  temple  is  backeil  by  the  firs;  and  both  thefc  plan- 
t .tions  are  conneded  with  that  vaft  fylvan  fcenc  which 
overfpreads  the  other  hill  and  all  the  iniermedine 
vailcy.  buch  extent  of  wood;  fuch  variety  in  the  dif- 
pulition  of  it ; objefls  fo  iilud/ioiis  in  thernfiives,  and 
ennobled  by  their  fituatioos,  each  comraded  to  each, 
every  one  diftinif,  and  ail  happily  nnitcd  : the  pans 
fo  beiuufnl  of  a whole  fo  great,  feen  from  a charm- 
ing Uwn,  ami  furrounded  by  a delightful  couotrv, 
compolc  all  together  a fceoe  of  real  magnificence  aiut 
grandeur. 

I'hc  feveml  lawns  are  fepanted  by  the  fineft  treea ; 
which  fometimes  grow  in  airy  groves,  chequere.!  with 
gleams  of  light,  and  open  to’ every  brctic  ; but  more 
Irequentlv,  wbefe  gttat  branches  meeting  or  eroding 
each  other,  ca.l  a deep  impenecratle  (bade,  I^rgc 
boughs  teathermg  down  often  intercept  the  fight ; or 
a vacant  fpacc  it  filled  with  coppIce-wooJ,  r.ut,  haw- 
thorn, and  hornbeam,  whofe  tufted  beads  mixing  with 
the  foliage,  and  whofe  little  flcmi  cludcring  about  the 
trunks  of  the  trees,  thivken  sod  darken  the  planCa* 
tioo.  Here  and  there  the  divtfion  is  of  fuch  coppice- 
wood  only,  which  then  being  lefs  conllraioed  and  op- 
prdlcd,  fprin,'8  up  ftronger,  fpreads  lurthcr,  and  joina 
in  a low  vaulted  covering : in  other  pUces  the  (hade  ta 
high,  ovcr.;:rchtfd  by  the  tailed  a(h,  or  fpreads  under 
the  branches  of  the  mod  venerable  oaka.  They  rife  ia 
every  (hape,  they  are  difpofed  in  every  form  in  which 
ircet  can  grow.  The  ground  beneath  them  is  fome- 
times  almoll  level ; fomelimes  a gentle  fwrll ; hut  ge- 
nerally very  irregular  and  broken.  in  fevcral  pUces, 
large  hollows  wind  down  the  fides  of  the  hills,  woni 
in  the  Hormy  months  hy  water-courfes,  bnt  worn 
many  ages  ago.  Very  oU  o iks  in  the  of  tlie 

cliaoneU  prove  their  antiquity : fome  of  them  are  per- 
fe^ly  dry  mod  part  of  the  year ; and  foree  are  water- 
ed ty  little  rills  all  the  fummer:  they  are  deep  and 
broad  ; the  fides  are  commonly  fteep  ; often  abnipt 
and  hollow  ; and  the  trees  on  the  bank  fomelimes  ex- 
tend their  roots,  all  covered  with  mofs,  over  tlie  dun- 
ncU  of  the  vrater.  l#ow  down  in  one  of  thefe  f^lcbi, 
under  a thick  (hade  of  horfe.chcfnuts,  is  a plain  bench, 
iu  the  midft  of  fcveral  little  currents  and  water  falls, 
running  among  large  loofe  fionr%  and  the  Humps  of 
dead  trees,  with  which  the  ground  is  broken.  On  the 
brink  of  another  gbn,  which  is  diltinguilhed  by  a 
numerous  rookery,  is  a feat  in  a Hill  wilder  fituation, 
near  a deeper  hollow,  and  in  a daiker  gloom:  the  falla 
tie  nearly  perpcndicul ir ; the  roots  of  fome  of  the 
trees  are  almofi  bare,  fnm  tlw  eauli  having  crumlled 
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F«|e.  ) krj[»e  booffh*  of  at)iert»  finktof^  witii  their  oif  o 

. might,  fern  rta^y  to  bre»k  from  the  tiuoke  they  he* 
^ ' long  to  I eed  the  fineft  artii  ftiU  growiag,  lie  aU  aflwt 
the  water-coorfe  below,  which,  though  the  ftrcaa  raoi 
in  winter  onlyt  yet  cooftantly  rctairw  the  tiKck  tiage 
of  dampt  and  caftf  a chill  all  arouod. 

Gravel-walks  are  conduced  acrofi  tbegleoa,  through 
the  woods,  the  grovet,  or  the  thickets,  and  atoag  the 
fides  of  the  lawns,  concealed  generally  from  the  fight, 
but  always  ready  for  the  commnnicatioa,  and  leading 
to  the  priocipal  Icenes.  The  frequency  of  thefc  walks, 
the  number  as>d  the  flyte  of  the  huiUioga,  and  the  high 
fjrefcrvatioQ  in  which  all  the  place  is  kept,  give  to  the 
^tfhole  park  the  air  of  a garden.  There  it,  however, 
one  f;  ot  mote  peculiarly  adapted  to  that  porpofe,  and 
snore  arcifivially  difpofed  than  the  reft  ; it  is  a narrow 
vale,  divided  into  three  parts  i oae  of  them  is  quite 
filled  wUh  water,  which  leaves  no  room  for  a path, 
but  thick  trees  on  either  fide  came  down  quite  to  the 
brink;  and  between  them  the  fight  ia  rondtufted  to 
the  bridge  with  a portico  upon  it,  which  ciofes  the 
view : another  part  of  this  vale  is  a deep  gloom,  over- 
hung with  large  alh  and  oaks,  and  dvkened  below 
by  a nomber  of  yews : thefc  are  featured  over  very 
anevea  ground,  aod  open  undemcaith ; but  they  are 
encnmpKTed  by  a thick  covert,  tmder  which  a ftream 
falls,  from  a ftony  chaoDcl.  down  a rock  t other  riils 
drop  into  the  ciurcot,  which  afterwards  pours  over  a 
fecond  cafeade  into  the  third  divifion  of  the  vale, 
where  it  forms  a piece  of  water,  and  is  loft  under  the 
bridge.  The  view  from  this  bridge  is  a perfe^  opeta- 
feene,  through  all  the  divifions  of  the  vale  up  to  the 
rotunda.  Both  thefe  hnildiacs.  and  ihe  other  decora- 
tiens  of  the  fpol,  are  of  the  fpectea  generaUy  confined 
to  a garden-  The  beroiiiage  aUo,v^ich  has  been  de- 
feribed.  and  its  appendages,  are  in  a Ayle  which  does 
. not  belong  lo  a park ; but  through  all  the  reA  of  the 
place,  the  two  ebaradera  are  inttsutely  blended.  The 
whole  is  oae  fubjed  ; and  it  was  a bold  idea  to  con- 
ceive that  fuie  to  be  cipabW  of  fi>  much  variety ; it  re- 
sjuiretl  the  moft  Vigorous  efforts  of  a fertile  fancy  to 
carry  that  idea  into  exrcntinis.  See  GAaniMiuo. 

Pj!»l  of  Ariiikry.  See  AaTiLLisT. 

Pjim  of  Pronfimit  io  military  sffsiri,  the  place 
where  the  futlers  pitch  tbor  tents  in  the  rear,  and  fed 
their  provifions  to  the  fokliera.  LdkewKc  that  place 
where  the  brrad-waggooa  aie  drawn  up.  and  where 
the  tio4^  reoeive  their  amaunilion-brc^,  l«isg  the 
ftore  of  the  army. 

BARKER  (Matthew),  the  (ecood  Proteftant  arch* 
hifhop  of  Canterbury,  waa  bom  at  Norwich  ia  the 
year  1504.  the  19th  of  Henry  VIL  His  father,  who 
was  a nuin  in  trade,  died  when  our  author  was  about 
13  years  old  { but  his  mother  took  fpectal  care  ot  hit 
aduntion,  and  at  tha  ^e  of  17  Clrat  hiaa  to  Corpoa» 


chfiflt  coUagt  in  Casahridgt,  where,  an  eyiy,  be  took-  Hlw. 
his  liaehelor  a degiee.  la  1 5 a;  be  wns  ordained,  ctm- ^ 
ted  matter  of  arts,  ajsd  cbofcn  frlhnr  of  the  odlege. 
Having  obtained  a licence  to  preach,  he  frequently 
held  lorth  at  St  Paul'axrob  ia  Lroodoo,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  lu  1553  or  1334  he  wiamade 
chapdain  to  queen  Anne  Boleyo,  who  obtained  for 
him  the  deanery  of  Stoke-Clart  in  Suffolk,  where  he 
founded  a grammar  fichooL  After  the  death  of 
queen,  king  Henry  made  him  his  own  chaplain,  and 
in  1541  prebendary  of  Ely.  in  1344,  he  was.  by 
the  kiag*s  comnund,  cUded  matter  of  Corpua-Cbritti 
college,  aod  tbe  foiUowiDg  year  vice-chasc^oc  of  the 
univertity.  la  1547  ke  loA  the  deanery  of  Stoke,  by 
the  dillolution  of  that  college.  Jo  the  fame  year  he 
mani^  the  daughter  of  Robert  Haxlcftonc,  a Norfolk 
geotlemaa. 

ia  the  year  1553  he  was  rvoaiiMted,  by  Edward  VI. 
to  the  deanery  ^ Lincoln,  which,  with  bis  other  pre- 
ferments, enabled  him  to  live  io  great  affluervee:  but 
the  papift  Mary  was  hardly  feated  on  the  throwe  be* 
foie  he  was  dtpnved  of  er^  thing  he  held  ia  the 
church,  and  ohligtd  to  li  <e  in  obfeurity,  fKquently 
chaaging  kis  place  of  abode  to  avoid  tbe  frte  of  tbe 
other  reformers. 

Q^a  Elisabeth  afeeaded  the  throne  in  1358;  and 
io  the  following  year  Dr  Parker,  from  todtgence  and 
cbilcuriiy,  waa  at  once  railed  to  the  fee  of  Canter* 
bury  (a);  ao  booour  which  he  neither  folicitcd  nor 
ddurd.  In  this  high  Hatton  1^  aded  with  fpirit  aad 
propriety.  He  vifited  his  cathedral  aad  diocefe  in 
1560,  1565,  1570,  and  1373.  He  repaired  and 
beautified  his  palace  at  Lambeth  at  a wail  espeace: 

*llite  fum  which  the  repaiis  of  the  palace  and  great 
kail  at  Caoterbury  eoft  him  was  upwards  of  14C0L 
ttcrliog,  which  is  at  leaft  equal  to  ten  times  the  fum 
iK>w*a  days.  Both  the  pabcc  and  great  haH  were 
in  decay,  paitly  through  the  injuries  of  time,  aad 
partly  through  that  of  fire.  The  hall,  built  by  Areb- 
hiAiop  Huber  ia  the  isth  century,  was  famous  ia  hif* 
tory  the  great  fratts  that  had  boca  made  there  by 
archbiih^M  aad  abbots  io  former  times  $ in  particular, 
at  tbe  nuptial  ^ails  of  king  Edward  I.  ia  1390}  at 
tbe  inttallation  of  the  abbot  of  St  Auftin’a  in  1309V 
at  the  iuthroaisation  of  George  NeviU  archbdbop  of 
York  in  14^*1  • ^ Arcbhiftiop  Warham  io  1304, 

when  Elward  duke  of  Buckingham  aded  as  lord  high 
Aeward  uf  his  houlebold  ; and,  kftly,  for  the  eotcrtai^ 
meat  given  by  that  arch  biftinp  ia  1319  to  the  emperor 
ChsHesV.  Henry  VIII.  Queen  Cacberine,  Uc.  la 
1563  Archbiftiop  Paiker  gave  three  eatertainments  io 
this  hall  at  Whitfuntide  (which  lofted  three  days),  00  • 
Trinity  Sundsy,  and  baa^c  Itroe.  At  the  two  firft 
of  theft  the  archbilhop  bimfclf  fat  ia  the  aidft  of  the 
uppennoft  table  4 on  hit  Icfit  band  the  Mayor,  Itc.  and 

fa 


(a)  He  waa  confecrated  December  17th  1359,  in  Lnalxth  chapel,  by  Bariow  kifbop  of  Chicbeftcr,  Senry^ 
tiftMp  of  licrefnrd,  Covrnhde  bilHop  ol  Eaeter,  and  Hodgkin  fuHragan  biftkop  of  Bedford.  'I'bia  dciervea 
to  be  particularly  atentioned,  bevauie  the  Konianitts  afterlcd  afterwarda  that  he  had  been  confecrated  at  the. 
NsgVhcui  ion  or  tavern  io  Clieopfide.  But  tiiia  notonous  and  improbable  falfehood  hath  beea  luBy  coofutoi 
by  Mafon  io  his  Vindication  of  thu  Church  of  Leghinil  coaorroing  the  Confecratioo  and  Ordination  of  BtlhopS| 
j^i  3.  loliu  { by  Bramhall  in  bis  C^rrcraiion  ol  ProceftaDt  Bifthsps  viadtraecd;  and  by  Covrayer  ia  hit  Defruec. 
•f.ihe  Validity  of  Engliih  Ordinations,  1718,  3 vols  8vo  1.  and  even  by  many  Catholica. 
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fvhtr.  fo  M •oe  fijeof  the  hall  • coaunueU  row  of  awo  tc* 
'••'w  ““  rordin^'  to  their  tank  fUJcd  the  other.  uUeif  «nd  on 
hit  right  h»nd  fit  only  fome  aobk  women  aftd  ladtet 
of  quaiityi  the  whole  length  of  the  hail«  conefpuadiflg 
to  the  row  of  men  on  the  other  hile  : which  orier  of 
placing  the  women  wai  obferred  in  honour  of  the 
quern,  llie  6ii\  rank  of  gucili  being  rifen>  and  the 
uhlri  cleared*  the/  were  furitilhed  again,  and  filled  the 
fecond  timc«  At  the  Jail  feaft,  which  waa  grander 
than  all  the  rdl,  the  arckbilhop  entertained  the  two 
jttdgra  who  went  that  circuit  (a),  the  auorncy^neral, 
the  high  Ihcriff*  with  aH  who  met  at  there  aHuea,  at 
juilicca  of  the  peace,  advocatet  and  commoo  Ia%k7cr8* 
ami  all  the  reil  of  pro^ra  and  altorneya  t who  all 
(with  a proroifcuoua  coaopanf)  in  troops  caiue  in. 
The  hall  was  fet  forth  with  much  plate  of  Hlvrr  aud 

Sold,  adorned  with  much  tapellry  of  Flanders  i and 
sintics  of  all  forts  were  feivcd  in  excelleat  order  bf 
iK>ac  but  the  archbifhop*i  fenranta,  the  table  being 
often  the  fame  dajr  furnilhed  afrclh  with  new  gueils: 
while  the  liJira  were  nobl)*  entertaiard  in  inner  par> 
liura  by  Mrs  Parker,  the  hall  being  now  filled  only 
with  gentlemen.  Oihcrwifr,  at  thefe  fcafta,  it  was 
the  archbilhop's  cuftom,  in  lionour  of  mstrunony,  to 
entertain  both  men  and  their  wirci.  Of  this  noble 
hall  and  palace,  now  within  ico  years,  there  ia  little 
or  nothing  left  except  a few  niina.  On  Wbitfunday 
1570,  and  the  two  following  days,  this  archbiihop 
feafted  the  citizena  of  Can^rbury  and  their  wivea 
in  the  fame  manner  as  he  had  done  before : and  on 
Trinity  Sunday  (after  coofecratiug  fiifhop  Curteia  of 
ChicbeHcr)  he  made  another  motl  archiepilcapal  fcaft, 
iavitiog  another  ircblnihop  (viz.  Gri  'Jal  ^ York, 
• who  came  thither  for  confirmation)  to  be  hit  gueil: 
befidca  whom  were  prefemHern  bi/hop  of  Winefaefier, 
and  Cnitets  aforefar^  of  Cbicbctlcr.  At  the  lower 
tables  fat  all  the  mtoifiers  and  (eryantt  whatfoever, 
even  the  children,  who  belonged  to  that  church  ; and 
at  the  rempteft  tables,  but  in  the  fame  ball,  in  fight, 
(st  the  poor  of  both  fexes  of  the  hofpUaU  of  St  John’s 
and  Harblcdown.  On  July  nth,  bdng  afiizes  time, 
the  judges,  high  lheriff,  gentlemen,  and  the  common 
fort,  were  all  feailcd  by  the  archbiiUop  in  a fpicodid 
manner  as  before.  Soon  after  Biihop  Sandys  of  Wor« 
crlUr,  ck^  of  London,  came  to  Canterbuiy  to  be 
(onfirmed.  The  arcbhi/hop,  on  hU  return,  lodged  the 
fiift  night  at  Sittingbouio,  and  the  next  night  (after 
dining  nt  Gravefind)  came  to  Lambeth  in  l^gea  by 
Thames,  with  all  lus  family.  Sept.  7.  1573,  being 
Eltxal>eth's  birth-day,  Archbilhop  Parker  enter- 
uined  her  rasjrAy,  tnd  as  many  noblemen,  &c.  as  weie 
.fweftnt  at  Archbifhop  Warham's  emeriainmenl  in  the 
fame  hall  54  yean  bclorc.  llie  archbilhop  (to  life  his 
own  word^  in  a letter  to  Archbiihop  Grindal  of  York ) 
**  met  her  liiglmels,  aa  (he  was  coming  to  Dover, 
upon  I'olkftone  Down.  I left  her  at  Dover,  and  came 
home  10  Bekelburn  iliat  night } aud  after  that  went 
to  Canterbury  to  receive  hernutefiy  there.  Which  1 
did,  wUb  the  biihops  of  .Lincoln  and  Hucfacfier,  nod 
my  fudragaa  [of  Dover],  at  the  wc&  door^  where. 
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after  the  grammarian  Hai  madehisoratlon  toher  Upon  Porlwnr 

her  hurfe-back,  (he  alighted.  We  then  kneeled  down, 
and  faid  tlte  pulm  Z>m/  miJ^cMuTt  in  Englifh,  with 
certain  other  cvUefls  briefiy  ; and  that  m our  chimera 
and  rochets.  The  quire,  with  the  dean  and  preben- 
datics,  itouJ  on  cither  fide  of  the  church,  and  biought 
ber  Dujetly  up  with  a fquare  fong  { ihe  going  under  a 
canopy,  buinc  by  four  of  her  temporal  kni^^iu,  to  her 
tiaverfe,  placed  by  the  communion  board,  where  the 
heard  evening  fon^  ; and  after  departed  to  her  lodging 
at  St  AuHia’s,  whither  1 waited  upon  her.  From  thence 
1 brought  certain  of  the  council,  and  divera  of  the 
court,  to  my  houfe  to  fopper,  and  gave  them  or  1 j 
dilhes,  fiimlihcd  with 'two  mefa,  sc  my  long  table, 
whereat  fat  about  o;  and  in  the  fame  chamber  a 
third  meU,  at  a fquare  table,  whereat  fat  to  or  12: 
rny  Icfv  hall  haying  three  long  ublcs  furnilhed  with  my 
officers,  and  with  the  guard,  and  others  of  the  couit : 
and  fo  her  rj-ijelly  came  every  Snnday  Co  church  to 
hear  the  fermon.  And  upon  one  Monday  it  pleafed 
her  biglmcfs  to  dine  in  my  great  hall,  thoroughly  fur- 
nilhcd  with  the  council,  FrenchfDco,ladiea,  gentlemen, 
and  the  mayor  of  the  town,  with  hia  brethren,  dec. ; 
her  bigbnels  fiUuig  in  the  midilf  baviog  two  French 
ambafladors  [Gonaiuaand  Mothc-FenelonJ  at  the  end 
of  the  tabic,  and  four  lidici  of  honour  at  the  other 
cod.  And  fo  three  raefs  were  (erved  by  her  nobility 
at  walhiog,  her  gentlemen  and  guard  bringing  her 
dilhea,  fitc.”  On  which  the  Archbilhop  of  Yo»,  in 
bis  aofwcr,  made  this  refle^'on  : **  Your  grace’s  large 
deferiptiou  of  the  entertainment  at  Canterbury  did  fo 
lively  fci  forth  the  matter,  that  in  reading  thereof  I 
almofi  thought  myfelf  to  be  one  of  your  gnefts  there, 
and  as  it  were  hcbi.Uing  the  whole  order  of  all  things 
done  there.  Sir,  I think  it  Ihall  be  hard  for  any  of 
our  coat  to  do  the  like  for  one  hundred  years,  and  ^jr 
long  after  God  knoweth.”  In  this  urogrcla  Lord 
Treafurcr  Burghley  was  lodged  with  Mr  Pcarfon,  the 
eleventh  prebendary,  who,  the  archbilhop  fays,  “ had 
a fine  houfe.” 

He  founded  fevcral  fcholarlhips  in  Bennct  or  Corpus* 

Chrilli  college  m Cambridge,  and  gave  large  prefcius 
of  plate  to  that  and  to  other  coUe^et  in  this  univerlUy. 

>le  gave  too  volumes  to  the  public  library*  He  like* 
vrife  founded  a frcc-fchool  at  Roch^Ule  in  Lancalhirc. 

He  took  care  to  have  the  fees  filled  with  pious  arxl 
learned  men  t and,  cutifidering  the  great  want  of  biSlea 
in  ffisny  places,  he,  with  the  alBllancc  of  other  learned 
men,  improved  the  LngUlb  tranilatiou,  had  it  printed 
on  a large  paper,  and  difperfed  through  the  kingdom. 

This  worthy  prelate  died  in  the  year  l ^7;,  ?ged  72, 
and  was  buried  ib  bis  own  chapel  at  Lambeth.  He 
was  pious  without  afie^Ution  or  aufterity,  cbcct  ful  and 
contented  in  the  midil  of  adverfity,  moderate  in  tha 
lieight  of  power,  and  beneficent  beyond  example,  lie 
wrote  fevcral  books  t and  alfo  puUilhcd  four  of  our 
bell  biftonaus  j Mauhe^  of  Mauht^  Parity 

Lift  Kmg  /lifrtJt  sad  7*i»,  U'a^nxham.  The 
Icsmcil  archbilhop  alfo  uauilated  the  i’fidter.  Tbit 
verfion  was  printed,  but  without  a name  } and  has  been 
5 C a curibuled 


(■).Thia  proves  that  the  judges  of  aflixe  then  came  to  Canterbury,  though  it  wa«  ibeo  a county  is 
bemg  fo  made  in  , 
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tttHboCed  to  an  obfcore  poet  of  the  natnc  of  Keeper. 

^ This  was  Wood's  opioion  ; but  it  is  more  than  pro* 
babk  that  the  learned  author  of  the  Athene  Oxon.  was 
WTun,';.  See  Geutlcman's  Magazine  for  1781,  p.  566. 
where  Parker  is  prored  to  be  the  author  of  a reifion 
of  the  Pfilros. 

Paskek  (Snmuel)t  an  £n{Ii(h  derpyman,  who,  by 
a (cmponziD^  fpirit,  aided  by  excellent  parts  and  cooH' 
ilcrablc  learning,  raifed  hirnfeif  to  tbebilhopric  of  Ox- 
ford. He  was  horn  September  1 640,  at  Northampton, 
sphere  his  father  John  then  pradifed  the  law.  John 
had  teen  bred  to  that  profcHion,  in  one  of  the  templet 
.d  London  $ and,  bein;  afterwards  againA  the  hiu^, 
was  made  a member  of  the  high  court  of  juAlce  in 
1649,  where  he  gave  fentence  againA  the  three  lords, 
Capcl,  Holland,  and  Hamilton,  who  were  beheaded. 
During  Cromwell's  ufurpation,  he  was  made  an  alUft* 
ant  committee  man  for  bis  county.  In  i6jo  he  pub- 
liihed  a book  in  defence  of  the  new  gOTemment,  as  a 
commonwealth,  without  a king  or  houfe  of  lords. 
June  16^5,  wbrn  Cromwell  was  declared  proteflor, 
he  was  appointed  a coirnnKuoacr  for  removing  obftruc' 
tions  at  Worceiler  houfe  in  the  Strand,  near  lx>ndon, 
and  was  fworn  ferjdant  at  Uw  next  day.  January 
1659,  he  w;.s  ap;>ouited  one  of  the  baroas  of  the  ex- 
chequer by  the  Rump.parliamctit ; but,  upon  a com- 
plaint a ^aind  him,  was  quickly  difplaccd.  However, 
he  was  again  regubriy  made  ferjeant  at  law,  on  the 
rrcoamendation  of  Chancellor  Hyde,  at  the  firft  call 
after  the  reftorati(»n.  In  the  mean  time,  he  carefully 
educated  his  fon  Samuel  among  the  Puiitass  in  North* 
ampton  ; whence,  being  fit  for  the  univerfity,  he  w'as 
feot  to  Wadham  college  in  Oxforrl,  and  arlmitted,  in 
1659,  ander  a prelbylcrian  tutor.  Here  he  led  a 
Ariel  and  religious  life,  entered  into  a weekly  focicty, 
then  called  the  CrutHen,  becaufe  ^as  Woad  obfervei) 
their  chief  diet  was  watcr-grucl ; awl  it  was  ubferved  that 
he  put  more  graves  in  hii  porridge  than  all  the  rcA. 
'Phey  raAe.d  and  prayed,  and  met  at  a houfe  at  Haty* 
w’ell,  where  he  was  fo  zealous  and  conAant  at  praters, 
ftrmon3,and  facraments,thac  he  w.isefteemcd  one  ©f  tl.c 
inoA  precious  young  men  in  the  univerfity.  He  took 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  February  28.  t6^<)  6o.  Upon  the 
rcAoration,  he  hefitated  what  fide  to  take  ; but  eontimi- 
ing  publicly  to  fpeak  rgainA  Epifco^i-iN  he  was  much 
difcomitenanced  !>y  the  new  warden  I)r  Blandford,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  that  office  upon  the  dawn  of  the 
rcftorr.tion  in  1659.  Upon  this  he  removed  to  Tri- 
nity^cDcge,  wberr,  by  the  advice  of  Dr  Ralph  Rnth- 
well,  tlicn  a feniof  fellow  of  that  fociety,  he  was  ref- 
coed  from  the  prejudices  of  an  unhappy  education, 
which  iu  facl  he  publicly  avowed  in  print.  He  then 
breame  a zealous  Anti-puritan,  and  for  many  yem 
iiftcd  the  part  of  what  was  then  called  a true  fon  of 
the  church.  In  thh  temper,  havincr  taken  the  degree 
©F  M.  A.  in  1663,  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  refarted 
frrr^uently  to  London,  and  became  chaplain  to  a noble* 
inin  } continuing  to  difplty  his  wit  upon  his  old  fiiemis 
the  Prtlbyterixns,  lt»dcj>endenu,  6cc. 

In  1665,  be  pobihhed  fome  Pbilofophici)  EfFays, 
and  Wfts  elected  a memhen  of  the  Royal  Society  : 
xhcic^EiIays,  he  dedicated  to  Sheldon  archbilhop  of. 
Canterbury,  who  became  his  patron;  and  in  1667 
made  him  his  chaplain.  Being  thol  in  the  rOad  to 
{•rcfcriDtnt,  be  left  Oxford}  and  refidei  at  Lambeth, 


under  the  eye  of  his  patron ; who,  in  1 670,  made  him  Packer, 
archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  in  the  room  of  Dr  San.  " 
croft,  afterwards  archbiihop.  November  the  fame 
year,  h‘c  put  himfelf  in  the  train  of  WUliara  prince  of 
Orange,  -wlio  vtficed  Cambridge,  and  had  the  degree 
of  D.  D.  conferred  upon  him  there.  November  1672, 
he  was  inAalled  a prebendary  of  Canterbury  ; and  Wat 
made  rcAor  of  Ickham  and  Chatham  in  Kent  by  tlie 
archhifbop  much  about  the  fame  line.  He  was  very 
obfequious  to  the  court  during  the  reign  of  Ch.  if, 
and  upon  the  accelSon  of  hit  brother  to  the  throne,  • 
he  continued  the  fame  fervile  complaifaoce ; and  he 
foon  reaped  the  fruits  of  it  in  the  bi4iopric  of  Oxford, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  by  James  II.  on  the  death 
of  Dr  Fell  in  1686,  being  allowed  to  hold  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Canterbury  in  commendam.  He  w.ia 
likewife  made  a prisy-counfellor,  and  conllitmed  by  a 
royal  mandamus  prefident  of  Magdalen  college  in  Ox* 
ford.  Thefc  favours,  however,  were  the  price  of  his 
religion,  which  be  fcnipled  not  to  offer  up  a iacrifice 
to  his  ambition.  In  this  new  chinge,  be  became  one 
of  the  Romifh  mercenaries,  proAimting  his  pen  in  de* 
fending  tnnfubAantiation,  and  the  worfhip  of  fainta 
and  images.  The  Papilla  mide  fure  of  him  as  a pro- 
felyte  { one  of  whom  fays  that  he  even  propofed  in 
couned,  whether  it  was  not  expedient,  that  at  leaA 
one  college  in  Oxford  fhoutd  be  allowed  Catholicf, 
that  they  might  not  be  forced  to  be  at  fuch  charges,^ 
by  going  abroad  to  Audy.  Jn  the  fame  wny,  having 
invited  two  Popilh  noMcmen,  and  one  of  the  church 
of  England,  to  an  cntertarnmeni,  he  drank  the  king’s 
health,  wiffiing  a happy  fuccefs  to  all  his  affairs  % 
adding,  that  the  PretdUnt  religion  in  England  feeitt. 
ed  to  him  to  be  in  no  better  a conlition  than  that 
of  Buda  wTis  before  it  was  taken,  and  that  they  were' 
next  to  Athcitli  who  dared  to  defend  that  faith. 

Nay,  fo  Aismcful  was  hic  condudl,  thnt  the  cooler 
among  the  RomaniAs  condemned  it  as  too  hot  and  pre- 
cipitate. For  example,  Father  Peter,  fjefuit,  and 
privy  counfellnr  to  King  Jamr*.  in  a letter  toTatbef^ 
ia  Chaife,  confefTorto  LouisXIV.  writes thoi  I* ••The 
biAiop  of  Oxford  has  not  yet  declared  hiinfetf  openlv  ; 
she  great  obAarle  is  his  wife,  whom  he  cannot  rid  him. 
felf  of : his  defi'^  being  to  continue  a bifhpp,  ao<f 
cmly  change  communion,  as  it  is  not  doabCed  mitkhe 
king  will  permit,  and  our  holy  father  confirm  ; though 
I don’t  fre  how  he  can  be  farther  nftfnl  to  Us  in  the 
religion  he  is  in;  bccaufe  he  is  fofpe^led,  and  of  no 
cAeem  among  the  heretics  of  the  Engliffi  church  ; nor 
do  I fre  that  the  example  of  his  converfion  it  like  to 
dr?.w  many  others  after  him,  hecaufe  he  declared 
htmfelf  fo  fuddenly.  If  he  bad  believed  my  counfcL 
which  was  to  temporize  for  fome  longer  time,  he 
would  Irave  done  b^cr ; but  it  is  his  tepiper,  or  ra* 
thcr  zeal,  that  burned  him  on  to  it."  Acconfm^ly 
his  authority  in  his  di’ocefe  was  fo  verv  infigdificant» 
that  when  he  afTtmbled  hit  clet^,‘^XtiU''dcJ&ed 
to  fubferibe  an  " Addrefs  of ’Thahki  td 
for  his  Dedarilion  of  Liberty  of 
rejeded  k fe  unannndufly,  that  hc^f^  but  odeWt^-* 
man  to  concur  with  him  in  it.  Bifhop  Burnet  rrpre* 
fdtS-hiiU  to  be  a man.  of  Jkajudgment,  and  of  as  little 
virtue;  and  at  to  religtoo  rather  impious:  that  I.e 
was  eoi^totts  and  ambitiobt,  and  leemed  to  have  no 
other  feafe  of  rcligioQ  but  as  a polftibxl  rntercA,  -an<^ 
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FaHitP*  1 of  party  and  faAion.  * He  fetdom  came  to 

• prayera,  or  to  any  exerctfri  of  derotloo  | and  waa  fo 
. *pTtHid.  that  hr  grew  infufTerable  to  all  that  came  near 

him.  (But  this  moft  te  retd  with  caution.*l  No 
doubt  but  the  ill  fuccefs  he  met  withi  in  puOiiag  on 
the  deGgn  to  introduce  Popery,  mined  him,  aa  welf 
ai  bis  royal  ma(lcr:  the  latter  loft  his  crown  by  it, 
and  the  bHhop  his  Kfe ; for,  fsilin;  into  contempt 
with  all  good  men,  trouble  of  mini  threw  him  into  a 
difteenper,  of  which  be  died  uolamented  at  Magdalen- 
|K>Uege,  ’March  20.  16S7.  He  fent,  however,  a 
l>ifcourfe  to  James,  petfuading  him  to  embrace  the 
I\otellant  religion,  with  a Letter  to  the  fame  pnr- 
pC'fe,  which  was  .printed  at  Ix>»don  in  i6po,  410. 
He  wrote  federal  pieces,  in  all  which  Burnet  allows 
tbai  there  was  an  entertaining  liveltneftt  though  at 
the  fame  tin>e  he  arcompimes  that  LvouraUe  cenfure, 
as  his  manner  ts«  with  a **  But  it  was  neither  grave 
nor  corred.”  Vet  Dr  Nichols's  remark  cannot  be  dif* 
piited,  and  t^My  be  extended  to  the  prefent  time, 
•*  that  be  has  hut  few  readers  at  this  day."  And  Swift 
obfervCs,  that  Marvell's  remarks  on  Parker  continued 
to  be  read,  when  the  hook  whit  ccafioncd  them  waa 
long  ago  funk.  He  left  a Ton,  Samuel,  an  excellent 
. Dcholar,  and  of  Gngular  modefty ; who  married  a book* 
r Arller’s  daughter  at  Oxford,  where  he  refided  with  a 

• nomeroui  family  of  children ; to  fupport  which,  be 
ubHfbed  fome  books,  with  a modert  Vindication  of 
is  father^  One  of  his  fans  is  now,  or  was  lately,  a 
bookicller  at  Oxford. 

PAKKIN80NIA,  fo  cidlcd  tn  hononr-of  the 
£iigbfh  botfindl  Parkm/ot  : A genus  of  the  monogy- 
elia  order,  belonging  to-the  decandria'cllfs  of  plaits  ; 

' mnd  in  the  natural  method  it' yanks  under  the  jtsd 
order,  Lometuset*.  The  csirx  i«  <)uinq*teGd  {there  are 
6ve  petals,  all  of  them  ovsi  except  the  lowed,  which 
is  rsaiform  ( there  n no  flyte;  thelegameomoniliform, 
or  like  ftfong  beads.  - We  know  but  one  fpectes  of 
this  plant,  which  is  very  common  in  the  Spanifh  Weil 
Indiea,  but  has  of  late  years  l>een  introduced  into  the 
Kn  ^liOt'rrttWmanti,  for  fhe  beamy  and  (weetnefs  of 
its  flowers.  In  the  coiintricti  where- ir  g^ms  naturslly, 
it  rifea  to  be  a tree  of  20'or  mere  lert  n^h,  and  bears 
long  nender  hunches  of  yellow  Bowers 4 which  have  a 
moll  agreeable  fweet  feent.  > 

PARLEY,  a conference  with  an  enemy.  Hcaer, 
to  beat -wr-fbuod  a parley,  is  to -give  a Bgnal  for  hold- 
ing fuch  a coufcrciKe  by  Iveat  of  driun,  ur  found  of 
trompet;  - • r - t 

I Parliament,  the  graivd  aflfembly  of  the  three 

rvfinition.  41xtet  ,of>  this  kingdoin|  fummooed  together  by  the 
kingV'authority,  to  confidrr  of  matters  relating  to 
the  public  Welfare,  and  {nrtkularly  to  cnaR  and  sepeal 
hws. , ^ • 

Ofivih  not  original  or  flrfl’dnUitution  of  parfhirnwr  is  one 

errui  ty  of  tluife  matters  which  lie  fb  far  hidden  ii»-  the  dark 
kiowo.  age#«4  antiquity,  that  the  crxoicig  of-it  om  is-  a thing 
equdUy  diRumk  and  nneertain.’*  The  word 
itidf  (or  eo^IrfbiiMr,  as  feme  of  eor  hHboriatit  traailate 
ity  is,  comparatively,  of  modem  date;  derived  from  the 
Krerwh,  aud  fifitifyiog  *'the  place  where  ihity  metauil 
conliened  together."  It  waa  Brft  applied  to  gefteral 
aifetnblics  of  the  ftates  under  Loma  Vli.  in-i'VaiKM, 
aboat'tbc  middlrof  the  iatb>{c«Mr]Q  ''Barit  U cct* 
aw  d 


tain,  that,  long  before  the  introdtiftion  of  the  Norman  Psrlhneat* 
language  into  England,  ail  matters  of  importance  were  ■ ‘ ^ 

debated  and  fettl^  in  the  great  councils  of  the  realm. 

A praflice  which  feetns  to  have  been  noiverfal  among 
the  northern  nations,  particularly  tbe  Germans  { and 
carried  by  them  into  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
which  they  over  ran  at  the  dilTolutioa  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Rclicks  of  which  contlitution,  under  various 
modifications  and  rhanges,  are  Bill  to  be  naet  with  in  the 
diets  of  Poland,  Germany,  and  Sweden,  and  lately  in 
the  aflemhly  of  th^  eBates  in  France  ; for  what  is  there 
now  called  the  ftarliimeittf  is  only  the  fupremc  court  of 
jufticc,  confining  of  the  peers,  certain  dignified  eerie- 
liaftics,  and  judges ; which  neither  is  in  pra^ice,  nor 
is  fuppofed  to  be  in  theory,  a general  council  of  the 
realm.  ^ 

In  England,  however,  tWs  grneml  coimcil  hath  been  Anriejnify 
held  tmmemori.dly,  under  the  feveral  names  of  wfMr/.®*-”*  * 

fyn9th,  or  **  great  council  w«<W-yr«orr,  or  **  great^*^*^ 
meeting;"  and  more  frequently  wittena  gfmotef  or  **  the 
meeting  of  wife  men."  It  was  alfo  rtylcd  in  Latin, 
tommunt  concilium  rcgin%  magnum  coneiltinn  riyr/,  curia 
cunveatut  magn/Hum  ve/  proerrum  ajfifa  gauralii^ 
anil  fometimes  commMnitaj  rc^ni  yfngli^e.  \Ve  have  in- 
llftnces  of  its  meeting  to  order  the  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom, to  make  new  laws,  and  to  amend  the  old,  nr,  ar- 
Hell  expreffes  it,  novh  injurht  cmtrfi$  nova  con^ifuerr 
rrmrcRoy  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  Ifia  king  of  the  Weil 
Saxons,  Offa  king  of  the  Mercians,  and  Eihelbcrt 
king  of  Kent,  in  the  feveral  realms  of  the  heptarchy. 

And  after  their  union,  the  Mirrour  informs  us,  ihtt 
King  Alfred  ordained  for  a perpetual  ufage,  thit  thefc 
councils  IhouU  meet  iwiic  in  the  yeir,  or  oftener,  if 
need  br,  to  treat  of  the  government  ofG<»d’s  people  ; 
how  they  (hould  keep  tbemfelvcs  from  fin,  ihoold  Hve 
in  quiet,  and«/hcmld  receive  right.  Our  fucceedio^ 

8axon  and  Oanith  monarebs  held  frequent  councils  of 
this  fort,  as  appears  from  their  refpedive  codes  of  laws,* 
the  title*;  whereof  ufuxlly  fpeak  them  to  be  cnaAcd, 
either  by  the  king  with  the  advice  of  his  wiitrna-^- 
motCi  or  wife  men,  as,  Hue  Junt  ir^rtot/t^  y*#  Edyarut 
rt%  conJUio- J^ip^tnfim  fuorvm  mjinuii  { or  to  be  enaAed 
by  thofe  faget  with  the  advice  of  the  king  ; as,  Hcr« 
futd  jud'uiut  yi'V  Jupknttt  Omjilto  E^tye^ani  inftitM> 
runft  or,  Lilly,  to  be  enabled  by  them  both  tisgether, 
as  Hu  Junt  yvri/  re%  Eiimundut  ct  epifeopi  Jui 

cum  fafumtilus  fuit  iri^itt$erunf.' 

^ There  is  alfo  oodoubt  but  thefc  great  councils  were 
oceafitmally  held  under  the  firft  princes  of  the  Norman 
line.  Glanvil,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

Ipeaking  of  the  particular  amount  of  in  anrercenient 
in  the  Jheriff'g  court,  fsyt,  It  had  never  yet  t>e«n  af- 
oertained  hy-the  grneral  afftre  or  offemhly,  but  was 
left  to  the  (.ullom  of  partienUr  counties.  Here  the 
general  afii7e  is  fpuken  of  as  a meeting  well  known, 
and  its-Batvtet  or  ceciBons  are  put  in  a micirfeB  con- 
tradillin^iao  to  ciaBom,  orthecomiron  law.  And  in  • 

Edward  lli;'i  rime^  an  adl  of  parliament,  made  in  the 
reii^n  of  WiUiim  th^  Conqueror,  ‘ was  pleaded  in  the 
<«ie  uf  the  abbey  of  *8t  £Jmui>d’s-buryf’arKl  judicially 
all.m<d  by  the  eourt-^ 

Hence  is  indifputaUr  appears,  that  parliaments  or 
gtueral  -councrls,  ate  coeval  wich  the  krogdom  rtfdf. 

Jduw  tbefe  pardiar^ents  A/en*  couBitoted  and  cumpts- 

fed. 
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M RAOther  qtiefttott,  which  hu  beefl  Mtfcr  of 
' " great  iiil'pute  among  our  learned  antiquarunit  and 
particularly,  whether  the  commune  were  (timmoned  at 
c^  thefe  nil;  or,  it  rummoncil,  at  wlmt  period  they  begau  to 
«4ri)  per.  form  a dillin^  aiTembly.  But  without  entering  into 
tonlroverfies  of  ihie  fort,  it  may  l*c  (ufficient  to  ob- 
hc!owV.^  ferve,  that  it  ie  geaerelly  agreed,  that  in  the  main  the 
conftitutioo  of  parILiroent,  a*  it  nowlUnUs,  was  mark* 
ed  ont  fo  long  ago  a«  the  17th  year  of  King  John, 
A.D.  }tt;,  in  the  gr.-ac  charter  granted  hy  that 
prince;  wliepein  he  promiCee  to  fumroon  all  arch- 
bilhope,  bilhnp*,  ablou,  earls,  and  gieater  barons, 
pcrfunally;  aod  all  other  tctmnte  in  chief  uoder  the 
i rown,  by  the  (heritf  and  baililTi}  to  meet  at  a certain 
place,  with  40  days  notice,  to  alTefe  aids  and  feutat^ea 
when  necefT::ry.  And  this  conliitution  has  fuhlided 
in  fad  at  lead  from  the  year  ii6<),  49  Henry  III. 
ibcre  hci:*g  fliU  extant  wHu  of  that  date,  to  fuamon 
knights,  citizens,  and  burgefles,  to  parliameat.  We 
proceed  therefore  to  inquire  wherein  confifts  thia  con* 
rtitut'onof  parliament,  as  it  oowftands,  and  has  Rood, 
for  th^  fpacc  of  at  Icail  yoo  yetra.  And  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  this  inquiry,  we  lhall  coofuier,  firft,  Ihc 
manner  and  time  of  its  aifcmblingt  Secondly,  Its  con* 
Attuent  parts:  'Thirdly,  The  laws  and cuAoms  relating 
to  parliament : Fourthly,  l'be-m«thod«  of  pn»tcediov;, 
and  of  making  Aatuics,  in  both  houfes  i And,  lalUy, 
Tbemannet  of  the  parliaoeai’s  adjournment,  proroga- 
^ tion,  and  difToUlioD. 

Pir]iSmcne  I.  As  to  tits  mti$mes’  and  timt  of  ofind/inj(.  The  par* 
iamD|MK.l  liament  is  regularly  to  be  fiimmoned  hy  the  king's 
^ ^ ^ writ  or  ktter,  ifiaed  out  of  chancery  by  advice  of  the 

privy.co\ioci),  at  leaA  40  days  before  it  begins  to  At* 
it  IS  a branch  of  the  royal  prerogative,  that  no  par* 
hament  can  be  convened  by  its  own  authority,  or  by 
the  authority  of  any,  except  the  king  ah  iie.  And  this 
prerogative  is  foun^d  upon  very  gc^  rrafon.  For, 
{uppoting  it  had  a right  to  meet  fpontancouny,  with* 
out  being  called  together,  it  h impoiTibic  to  conceive 
that  all  toe  mewibm,  and  each  of  the  hvufes  would 
agree  unanimouAy  upon  the  proper  time  aod  place  of 
meeting : and  if  half  of  the  members  met,  and  half 
abfented  tbemfeWes,  who  Ihall  determiDe  which  h real* 
ly  the  legiAative  body,  the  part  afTembled,  or  that 
which  Aays  away  i It  is  therefore  nccclTary,  that  the 
parliameat  A)ould  be  called  together  at  a determioxte 
time  aad  place;  and,  highly  burning  its  dignity  and 
independence,  that  it  Iko^  be  called  together  by 
none  but  one  of  its  own  conAitueat  parts : andr  of  the 
three  conftituent  parts,  this  office  can  aoly  appertam 
to  the  king;  at  He  is  a Angle  perfoo,  wbofe  will  may 
he  uniform  and  fteady  ; the  Aril  perfon  in  the  nation, 
being  fuperinr  to  both  boufet  in  dignity;  and  the  -oo* 
ly  I ranch  of  the  legMatore  that  has  a fepasate  extft* 
<nce,  and  is  capable  of  performing  any  a^  at  a time 
when  no  pailiamrnt  is  in  being.  Nor  is  it  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rale,  that,  by  fonvc  modern  Aatutes,  oa  the 
demife  of  a kiag  or  queen,  if  there  be  then  no  parka* 
incnt  in  being,  m Isil  parkameot  revives,  and  is  to  At 
ogain  for  fix  monUia,  uolefi  diflulved  by  the  fucrefTari 
for  this  revived  parliament  muA  have  been  originally 
duromooed  by  the  rrowii. 

. It  is  tme,  that  the  convemioa-parkameat  which  re* 
iloacd  King  Chailes  IL  met  above  a month  before  bis 


return  t the  lords  by  their  own  authority,  tod  the  edm*  ^Harnet 
Mont  in  purfuance  of  writs  iffued  in  the  name  of  the 
keepers  of  the  liberty  of  England  by  authority  of  par^y^ 
liamenti  and  that  theAud  parliament  fat  till  the  ?9lbvcutiMi 
of  Deceiiiker,  full  feveo  enontha  after  the  RcAoration  |par|ismr«t 
bnd  eiufled  many  laws,  feveral  of  which  are  flill 
farce.  But  this  was  for  the  ncccflaty  of  the  thing,  ’* 
which  fuperlrdei  all  Uw  | for  if  they  bad  not  fo  laet, 
it  wxH  morally  impoffiUe  that  the  kingdom  flioald  have 
lieen  fettled  in  peace.  Aad  the  Aril  tbiag  done  after 
the  king's  return  was,  to  pafs  an  ad  declaring  this  to 
be  a psxUament,  iintwithAandiag  the  ^fecl  of 
the  king’s  writ.  So  that  as  the  royal  prerogative  wan 
chiefly  wounded  hy  .their  fo  mcedng,  and  as  the  king 
kirafeU,  who  alone  had  a light  to  obje^  eonfeoted  to 
wave  the  oLjeclioo,  this  cannot  be  drawn  into  an  cz- 
Rcnplc  in  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  the  crown.  Be> 

Ades,  we  mould  alfo  remember,  that  it  was  at  that  lime 
a great  doubt  among  the  Uwycri,  whether  even  thia 
be^ng  a^  made  it  a good  parliament,  aod  held  by 
very  many  in  the  negative ; though  it  fecaa  to  have 
been  too  nice  a fottple.  And  yet,  out  of  abundant 
caution,  it  was  thou^'ht  neoeflsry  to  coaifism  its  a&s  in 
the  next  parliament,  by  ftatute  i j Car.  II*  c.  7.  ic 
c.  14. 

It  is  llkewife  true,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolotion,  ^ 

A.  D.  1686,  the  l^s  aad  comtaoaa  by  their  own  i6s%«  be 
nutkoriiy,  and  upon  the  fummoos  of  the  prince  of <>yf<  <kry 
Orange  (aRerwatds  iCiag  Willum),  met  in  a coaveo- 
tioQ,  and  therein  dtfpofcd  of  the  crown  aad  kis^dom.  ^ 
But  ft  mull  be  rnmcoibercd,  that  this  aflerabliog  was 
upon  a like  priaeij^  of  neceflity  as  at  the  Keftoraiioii ; 

|hu  is,  upon  a full  convi^son  that  King  James  11« 
hsd  abdicated  the  government,  and  that  t>K  throne 
was  thereby  vacant  t which  fuppofiiioa  of  the  ia^vi. 
dual  members  was  conArmed  by  tbeir  concurrent  refo* 
lution,  when  they  adually  came  together.  And,  in 
fuch  a cafe  as  the  palpable  vacancy  ^ a throne,  it  fol- 
lows, m mefiftntt  rti,  that  the  fnna  of  the  royal  writa 
muA  be  laid  aAdc,  otherwise  no  parliimeat  can  ever 
meet  again.  For  lei  us  put  another  poffibk  cafe,  anti 
fuppoie,  for  tbe  lake  of  argument,  that  the  whole 
royal  line  flioold  at  any  time  ^il,  and  become  cxtia^l, 
which  would  indifputaUly  vacate  the  throne : in  thiu  , 
Atuation  it  feem  reafonaUe-to  preAimc,  that  the  body 
of  the  nation,  conAftiflg  of  lords  and  cooMnon^  would 
have  a right  to  meet  aod  fettle  the  governmeiu  j other* 
wife  there  muft  be  no  gavtiwment  at  all.  And  upon 
this  and  no  other  principle  did  the  convention  in  «6flh 
allemblt.  The  vacancy  of  the  throne  was  precedent 
to  tbeir  meeting  withoot  any  loyal  htmmons,  apt  a 
oonfcqueacft  ot  it.  1 They  did  not  aflemhle  without 
writ,  and  thea  make  the  throne  vacant ; but,  the 
throne  being  previoufly  vacant  by  the  king's  aUicn* 
iion,  they  affembled  without  writ,  as  they  mull  do  if 
tiicy  aflerabled  it  all*  Had  the  throne  been  full,  tbtir 
meetiag  would  not  hate  been  regular  t but,  as  it  was 
really  empty,  liuch  mecimg  became  abfohitcly  aecnflnry. 

And  accardini^y  i\  ta  declarH  by  llatnie  1 W.  ft  M. 
il.  I,  c*  1.  timt  ibid  coaviotfon  was  really  the  two 
beufea  of  pashamenc,  notwithlUoding  the  want  of 
writs  or  other  defers  of  form.  Bo  that,  aotwith* 

Handing  thtfe  two  Capital  exceptions,  which  were 
juliifia^  only  an  a pnisciplc  of  ncccffity  ^aod  each  of 
A which, 
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iii«!oct4  • irfolttHM  iiv  the  royal  is  thU  iaiUncc,  wKat  C»e«ro  obCrrves 

of  the  »egatsrc  of  the  Roman  nibunea,  that  the  crown '' 


fwQao>cBt.whiehf  hy  the  way, 

^ »"  vrrninrat),  the  mlc  laid  down  » in  gvneial  «erUm» 
^ that  the  king  only  can  coorohe  a parliament. 

The  kine  i$  ancient  ftatntei  of  the  realm,  he  »« 

(0  hoond  to  do  every  year,  or  oftener  if  need  he.  Not 
fon'^ke  ihac  he  w,  or  ever  waa,  obliged  by  tbefe  Aatutea  to 
enll  a new  paiimment  every  yenr ; hut  only  to  permit 
rircvmAan-*  paiUament  to  fit  annually  for  the  redieft  of  pie- 
vea  rtqaiit.Tincet,  and  difpatcb  of  bufinefa,  if  need  be.  Ilwle 
laA  wordf  are  To  loofe  and  vague,  that  fuch  of  our 
nonarchi  at  were  inclinH  to  govern  without  parlia> 
ments,  negleflcd  the  convoking  them,  fometimes  for 
n very  conliderahle  period,  under  pretence  that  there 
waa  no  need  of  them.  But,  to  remedy  thia,  hr  the 
ftatnte  id  Car.  II.  c.  i.  it  ii  enaded,  that  the  fitting 
and  holding  of  partiamenta  fhall  not  be  intermitted 
above  three  yeara  at  the  moft.  And  by  the  ftalote 
1 W.  Sc  M.  ft.  3.  c.  I.  it  ia  declared  to  be  one  of  the 
tightt  of  the  people,  tbat  for  redreta  of  all  grievancea, 
nnd  for  the  amending,  ftrengthening,  and  preferviog, 
the  lawf,  parliameeta  ought  to  be  held  frequently. 
And  thia  indefinite  frecpiency  ia  again  reduced  to  a 
eetuinty  by  ftatute  6 W.  Sc  M.  c.  a.  which  ena^,  at 
the  ftatute  of  Charlea  II.  haa^one  before,  that  a new 
|Nirliaiiient  ftitU  lie  called  withio  three  years  after  the 
^ deteminacion  of  the  former.  m 
The  king,  II.  Th*  coi^iimemt  fmrit  ^ a pttrMiwumt arty  the  king*! 

fpiri-  mijefty,  fitting  there  in  hia  royal  political  capacity, 
and  the  three  eftatea  of  the  realm  ; the  lorda  fpiritu^, 
&nd'ct>cn-  the  lorda  temporal  (who  fit  together  with  the  king  ia 
rr.«iia.TOskeonc  houfe),  and  the  commoni,  who  fit  by  themfrlvea 
tikc  pwtia-  In  aaotbrr.  And  tlx  king  a^  thefe  three  eftatea  to* 
pther  form  the  great  corfioratioo  or  body  politic  of 
the  kingdom,  of  which  the  king  » faid  to  be  eapirr, 
frmctfimmy  tt  Jiris.  For  upon  tlwir  coming  together 
the  king  meeli  them,  either  in  perfon  or  by  rrprelcn- 
tation  ( without  which  there  can  he  no  beginning  of 
• parliament ; and  be  alfo  haa  alone  the  power  of  dif> 
fcilving  theni. 

T^^  \ ro-  ••  neceftary  for  preferring  the  bdanet  of 

fne«v  aid  the  eonftitntion,  that  the  executive  power  fhould  he  a 
BccelUty  of  branch,  though  not  the  whole,  of  the  legiflattiTe.  1 he 
• « k*ng  • union  of  them,  wr  have  fien,  would  be  prodoc- 

tive  of  tyranny  ; the  total  diajvnAion  of  them,  for  the 
prefrot,  would  in  the  end  produce  the  fame  cffieAv, 
by  ennfing  tbat  union  againtl  which  it  feema  to  pro- 
vide. .’^I'lx  legiOature  would  foon  1-ecume  tyrannical, 
hy  making  continual  encroachmenta,  ami  padually 
affuming  to  itfclf  the  rigbta  of  the  executive  power. 
Tbua  the  long  parliament  of  Charlea  I.  while  it  afted 
in  a ooaftitiitioDal  manner,  with  the  royal  oonctirrcnce, 
rrdrefled  many  heavy  pievances  and  cftaMifhed  many 
falutary  laws.  But  when  the  two  houfea  aiTumed  the 
power  of  legifUtion.  in  exdufiou  of  the  royal  autho- 
rity, they  ibon  after  a/Tumed  likewise  the  irma  of 
ndminiftratlon  ; and,  In  confequence  of  thefe  united 
powera,  cverturmd  both  clmrch  and  fiate,  and  clbi> 
liliihed  a worfe  oppreHloit  than  airy  they  pretended  to 
Snnicily.  To  hinder  therefore  any  fiich  eiicroachtnents, 
the  kinr;  iv  himfelf  a part  of  the  pailrament;  and  at 
thia  ia  the  reafan  of  hi*  being  fo,  very  properly  there- 
fore the'ftiare  of  ]cgifiat<on  which  the  conftitution 
hXf  placed  in  the  crown,  confHit  in  the  power  of  rc- 
}eAing>  rather  than  rcfolving  ; thia  being  fufficient  tn 
Bufwer  tbe  end  propofed.  For  we  may  apply  to  the 
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haa  not  any  power  of  doing  wrong,  but  merely  of 
pitventiog  wrong  from  being  done.  The  crown  can- 
not begin  of  itfclf  any  alterations  in  tbe  prefent  efta- 
blifhed  law  ; but  It  may  approve  or  difapprove  of  the 
alteraliofta  fuggefted  and  confcnte.1  to  by  the  two 
houfes.  The  legiflalure  therefore  cannot  abridge  the 
executive  power  of  any  righta  which  it  rmw  has  by 
Uw,  without  ita  own  confent ; fioce  the  law  mull  per- 
petually ftaud  as  it  DOW  doea,  tmlcfa  all  the  pewera 
wiB  agree  to  alter  it.  And  herein  indeed  confifts  the 
true  excellence  »f  the  Bntilh  government,  that  all  the 
parts  of  it  form  a mutiuil  check  upon  each  other.  In 
the  legiflature,  the  people  are  a check  upon  the  no. 
hility,  and  the  nobility  a check  upon  the  people,  by 
the  mutual  privilege  of  rejefilng  what  the  other  has 
refolved  ; while  the  king  is  a check  upon  both,  which 
preferves  the  executive  power  from  encroachments. 

And  this  very  executive  power  ia  again  tJieeked  ami 
kept  within  due  hounds  by  the  two  houfes,  throjgh- 
the  privilege  they  have  of  inquiring  into,  impeaching, 
and  punifhiag  the  coadudl  (not  indeed  of  the  king, 
which  would  deftroy  his  conflitutional  independence ; 
but  which  ia  more  ^neficial  to  the  public)  of  hia  evil, 
and  pernicioua  counfcllora.  Thus  every  braneb  of 
•ur  civil  polity  fupporta  and  ia  fuppoited,  regulates 
and  ta  regtjat^,  by  the  reft  : for  the  two  houfos  na- 
turally drawing  in  two  dtre^ions  of  oppofiie  intereH, 
and  the  prerogative  in  another  ftill  difierent  from  them 
both,  they  mutually  keep  each  other  from  excee>Jtng 
their  proper  limits;  while  the  whole  is  prevented  from 
feparatioa,  and  artificially  conne^ed  together  by  thd* 
mtird  nature  of  the  crown,  which  is  a p*rt  of  the  Ic- 
gidative,  and  the  folc  executive  magiftrate.  Like 
three  diftinft  powers  in  mechanics,  they  jointly  impel 
the  machine  of  government  in  a direAton  dilFereel 
horn  what  either,  ading  by  itlelf,  would  have  done; 
but  at  the  fame  time  in  a direclion  partaking  of  each, 
tf»d  formed  ont  of  all  t a dire6ion  which  conftitntea 
the  tree  line  of  the  liberty  and  bappinefa  of  the  cum- 
monity. 

Having  already  confidered  ihefoconftitticnt  parts  of 
the  fovereign  power,  or  pnrliarrcnt,  each  in  a fepurtte 
view,  underthe  articka  Kino, Loam,  and  Commons, 
to  which  the  render  is  referred,  we  proceed, 

111.  To  examine  the  taws  and  cuftoma  relating  to  The  i^wc 
parrarreritv  united  together  and  confidered  as  one  ag-of  parlia. 
giegatc  liody.  The  power  and  junfdiAion  of  parlia- 
ment*  faya  S‘r  Edward  Coke,  ia  fo  iranfcenvient  ar.d 
uhfolote,  that  it  cannot  be  confined  either  for  caufes 
or  perfoos  within  any  boonr’a.  Aod  of  thia  high  court 
he  adds,  ic-mny  be  truly  fin'd,  Si  atOiatniotem tji 
; Jl  /^mreSew,  rR  bw^atj/Jma  ; ^ jurifdiOtQ- 
arm,  rft  tapafjj^ma.  It  hath  fovereign  and  imeon- 
trola!  le  authority  In  meking,  confiiming,  enlarging, 
reftrtining,  alrogsting,  repealing,  reviviag.  and  ex- 
poun.'.ing  of  laws,  concerning  matters  of  all  poftible 
denominations,  ccckfiafticul  or  temporal,  civil,  mili- 
tary, m^iitime,  or  criminal:  this  being  the  place  where 
tbat  tbfolute  defpottc  power,  which  mnft  ih  all  gi»- 
vernmrots  refide  fomewhtir,  la  enfmftetl  by  the  conKi- 
Tiftion  of  thefe  kingdoms.  All  m fchiefa  and  grie* 
vances,  opemiona  and  remedies,  that  tranfetod  the 
ordinary  coorfe  of  the  laws,  m within  the  reach  of 

this- 
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^lianieBt.thtf  extrtordmary  tribunU.  It  caa  regulate  or  new- 
' - » iiiotkl  tKc  fuccelTion  to  the  crown  $ as  was  done  in  the 

reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Wiliiasi  III.  U can  alter 
the  ellabl>(hcd  religion  of  the  land  ; as  was  done  in  a 
variety  ofindances  in  the  reigns  of  king  Henry  VIll. 
and  hia  three  children.  It  can  change  and  create 
afrclh  even  the  conflitution  of  the  kingdom  and  of 
}>arlirmcnts  thenifelvcs  $ as  was  done  by  the  of. 
iinion»  and  the  Icvcrsl  ftatutes  for  triennial  and  fepteiir 
nial  clc6tion^s.  It  can,  in  Ihort,  do  eveiy  thing  that 
is  not  niinrally  trr.polTible ; and  therefore  fome  have 
■not  fcr\r,.led  to  call  ick  porver,  by  a figure  rather  too 
I>o!d,  the  omnipotena  of  pArliamsnt,  rrue  it  is^  that 
wliat  the  parliament  doth,  no  authority  upon  earth  can 
undo.  So  (hat  it  is  a matter  rr.eft  cnenlial  to  the 
liberties  of  this  kingdom,  that  fuch  members  be  dele- 
gated to  this  iicporiaiU  Knll  as  are  moil  eminent  for 
their  probity,  their  fortitude,  and  their  knowledge  { 
fi>r  it  was  a known  apophthegm  of  the  great  lord  trea- 
iurer  Burleigh,  That  England  could  never  be  ruined 
hut  bf  a |>arUament  ;**  and,  as  Sir  Matthew  Hale  ob- 
ftrves,  this  biiog  the  highefl  and  greeted  corrt,  over 
which  none  other  enn  have  jurifdi^on  to  the  king* 
dt>n),  if  by  any  means  a mifgovemment  ihould  anyway 
fail  upon  it,  the  fuljedtsof  this  kingdom  are  left  with- 
out 111  manner  of  remedy.  To  the  fame  purpofe  the 
prefident  Montefquieu,  ^ugh  ws  trufl  too  haftily, 

firefages,  that  as  Rome,  Sparta,  and  Carthage,  have 
oft  their  liberty  and  perilhed  ; fo  the  conftiiut»ou  of 
England  will  in  time  lofe  its  liberty,  will  peri(h : it 
will  perilh  whenever  the  Icgilljtivc  power  fliall  become 
more  corrupt  thin  the  extcutive. 

Mr  1 »cke*s.  It  mull  be  owned,  that  Mr  Eocke,  and  other  theo- 
niHoion  re-  retical  writers,  have  held,  that  **  there  remains  ftill  in* 
herent  in  the  people  a fupremc  power  to  remove  or  al- 
ter  the  Icgiflature,  when  they  find  the  legiflaiure  a£\ 
contrary  to  the  truft  repofed  iiv  them  ; for  when  fuch 
truft  is  abufed,  it  is  thereby  forfeited,  and  devolves 
to  tbofe  who  gave  it.**  But  however  juft  this  conclu. 
fion  may  be  in  theory,  wc  cannot  adopt  it,  nor  argue 
from  it,  under  any  difpenfatiou  of  government  at  pre- 
fent  a'^iually  cxifting.  For  this  devolution  of  power, 
to  the  people  at  large,  includes  in  it  a difTolutiun  of 
the  whole  form  of  government  eftsbliftiei  by  that  peo- 
ple; reduces  all  the  memhers  to  their  original  ftatc  of 
equality ; and  by  annihilating  the  fovercign  power,  re- 
. , peals  all  pofttive  lawa  whatfoever  befoic  cnadrd.  No 

human  laws  will  therefore  fuppofe  a cafe,  which  at 
once  muft  deftroy  all  law,  and  compel  men  to  build  a- 
freih  upon  a new  foundation;  nor  will  they  make  pro- 
vifion  for  fo  dtfptraic  an  event,  as  muft  render  all  le- 
gal provifion-i  inttfci^ual.  So  long  therefore  as  the 
Engliih  conlUtutJon  we  may  venture  to  affirm, 

that  the  power  of  pailLmciit  is  abfoluie  and  without 
controul. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  mifchicfs  that  might  arife, 
by  placing  this  exterfive  authority  in  hands  (hat  arc 
1%  ciilicT  inc^pible  or  clfc  improper  to  manage  it,  it  is 
The  qualt-  provided  by  the  cuftom  and  law  of  parliament,  that 
&:£timi8  of  one  Jha:l  fu  or  vote  .in  cither  houfe,  uolcls  be  be 

nemberr.  years  of  age.  This  is  alfu  cxpicfdy  declared  by 

ftatutc  7 & S W.  111.  c 75  : with  icgard  to  the  bouic 
of  commons,  doubts  have  nrifen,  frtm  fome  contra- 
di<t*ory  adjudications,  whether  or  r.ot  a minor  wa»  in- 
capacitated from  fitting  in  th;^t  houfe.  it  is  alio  eo. 
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aded  by  ftatate  7 Jae.  J.  e.  that  m member  ViriiwuiL 
permitted  to  enter  the  houfe  of  commons  till  he  ksth 
liken  the  oath  of  allegiance  before  the  lord  ftewarder 
his  deputy : and  by  50  Car.  II.  ft.  2.  and  1 Geo.  I. 

■c.  1 3.  th^t  no  memlKt  fha^  vote  or  fit  in  either  houfe, 
till  he  hath,  in  the  prefcoce  of  the  houfe,  taken  the 
oaths  of  allegi.mce,  fupremscy,  and  abjuration,  and 
fubfrribed  and  repeated  the  declaration  agaioft  tran* 
■fuhftantiaiion,  and  invocaticn  of  faints,  ancl  the  facru  ^ 
ficc  of  the  mafs.  Alijens,  uolefs  naturalized,  were  like- 
wife  by  the  law  of  parliament  incapable  to  ferve  there- 
in : and  now  it  it  enaffted,  by  fUtute  it  6c  15  W.  UI. 
c.  2-  tiist  no  alien,  even  though  he  be  naturalized, 

/ball  be  capable  of  being  a member  of  either  huufe  of 
parliament.  And  there  are  not  oiJy  thefe  Aanding  in- 
capacities; but  if  any  perfoo  is  made  a peer  by  the 
king,  or  elected  to  ierve  in  the  houfe  of  comntoos  hy 
tlie  people,  yet  may  the  refpcAive  houfes,  upon  com- 
plaint of  any  crime  in  fuch  perfon,  and  proof  thereof, 
adjudge  him  difabled  and  incapable  to  fit  as  a mem- 
ber: and  this  by  the  law  and  cuftom  of  parliament. 

For  a^  every  court  of  juftice  hath  laws  and  cuftoauyhc  nip 
for  its  dire^ioo,  fome  the  civil  and  cstooo,  fome  tbenm. 
common  Uw,  others  thgir  own  peculiar  laws  and  ca. 
ftonis;  fo  the  high  court  of  |>arliament  bath  slfo 
own  peculiar  law^.ilied  the  /ex  ri  com/xetuJo  parHa*u<nt^^ 
merUi ; a law  whi^  Sir  Edward  Coke  obferves  is  4^ct;rtU 
owului  ^tMre/ii/a,  a mu/fis  igxoraiat  a pmucii  ro/siSa.^*^ 

It  will  not  therefore  be  expeded  that  we  ftiould  emer 
iuto  the  examioation  of  this  law  witb  any  degree  of 
minutenefs;  fitice,  ai  the  fame  leatned  author  alTares 
us,  it  is  much  better  to  be  learned  out  of  the  ro*li  of 
parliament  and  other  records,  and  by  precedents  and 
continual  experience,  than  can  be  exprefted  by  say 
one  man.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  the 
w hole  of  the  law  and  cuftom  of  parliament  has  its  ori- 
ginal from  this  one  maxim,  **  That  whatever  matter 
anfes  concerning  cither  houfe  of  parliament,  ought  to 
be  examineil,  difeufTed,  and  ai'judged  in  that  houfe  to 
which  it  relate.*,  and  not  elfcwhere.**  Heme,  for  in- 
llance,  ths  lords  will  not  fuffer  the  commons  to  inter- 
fere in  fettling  the  elcCiioii  of  a peer  of  Scotland ; tke 
commons  w.ll  not  xllow  the  lords  to  judge  of  the  elec- 
tion of  a burgefs  ; nor  wiil  either  houfe  permit  the 
fuboidinate  courts  of  Uw  to  examine  the  merits  of  ei- 
ther cafe.  But  the  maxims  upon  which  they  proceed, 
together  with  the  method  of  proceeding,  reft  entirely 
in  the  bread  ot  the  parliameoc  itfelf ; and  are  oot  de- 
fined and  afeertaiaed  by  any  particular  Rated  laws. 

The  privileges  of  parliament  are  likewife  very  Urgeltaenw£w 
and  indetiuite;  and  therefore,  when,  to  31ft  Hen.  VI. F'^***®" 
the  houfe  of  lorJa  pro;;«u()de(1  a queftion  to  the  judges 
concerning  them,  the  chief  juftice.  Sir  John  Fortdeue, 
in  tl'-e  name  of  liis  brethren,  declared,  That  they 
ou^t  not  to  make  anfwcr  to  that  queftion ; for  it 
haU)  not  been  ufed  aforetime,  that  the  juAices  ftiould 
in  aoywife  determine  (be  privileges  of  tbe  high  court  ' 

of  parliament  | for  it  is  fo  high  and  mighty  in  its  oa- 
lurr,  that  it  may  make  law;  and  that  which  is  law| 
it  may  make  no  law:  an  I tlie  determioation  and  know- 
ledge of  that  privilege  belongs  to  the  lords  of  parlia- 
ment, and  not  to  the  jufticts.'*  Privilege  of  paiha- 
meat  was  principally  cliablilhed,  in  order  to  protcA 
iti  members  not  only  from  being  molefted  hy  their  iel- 
low-fubiedx,  but  alfo  more  efpecialljr  from  beinp  np- 
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y»r^;^fnent.  pyeflg  ^ l>y  tKcj>owrrof  the  crown.  Pf  thcTcfote  all  mifSons  ofbnnhruptcy  may  be  liTited  fueh  prlfl 

* ' * ' the  privilegea  or  parliament  were  once  to  be  ftt  down  leged  tradm  in  like  manner  as  a^aioft  anjr  other.  v.— v— ' 

and  afccTtaincd,  and  no  prifilcj^e  to  be  allowed  bnt  l*he  only  way  by  which  conrts  of  jufticr  coaU 
what  was  fo  dehned  and  dctrrmlacd,  il  were  eafy  for  ciently  take  cognizance  of  pririlegc  of  putiament  wa^maf  be  a*, 

the  eaeculire  power  to  devife  fome  new  cafe,  not  with-  by  writ  of  pTiTilege^  in  the  nature  of  a lorefiH;  hut 

in  the  line  of  privilege,  and  under  pretence  thereof  to  deliver  the  party  out  of  cuftody  when  arrelled  in  a 
harafi  any  ref^raAory  member,  and  vlolite  the  free-  v’l  fult.  For  when  a letter  wat  v%riltcn  by  the 
dom  of  parliament.  The  dignity  and  indepeodeacf  to  the  judges,  to  (l.iy  proceedings  againil  a privileged  ;t,  W fvf 
of  the  two  houfes  are  therefore  in  yrcai  mcafure  pre-  perfon,  they  rtjcAed  it  as  contrary  to  their  oath  of  of*  the  cauC,*, 
ferved  by  keeping  their  privileges  indtBn'te.  Some,  ficc.  But  fince  the  (latute  is  Will.  HI.  c p.  which 
however,  of  the  more  notorious  ptivllegca  of  the  mem*  enaAs,  that  no  privilege  1 perfon  fhall  be  fuhjcA  to  ar« 
bers  of  either  houfe  are,  privilege  of  fpcech,  of  perfon,  reft  or  imprifonmeot,  it  hath  been  held,  that  fuch  arreft 
of  their  domeftice,  and  of  theit  b.nds  and  goods.  As  is  irregular  ab  taUhf  and  chat  the  party  may  be  dif* 
to  the  firft,  privilege  of  fpeech,  it  is  declared  by  the  charg^  upon  motion.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  there 
fiatute  J W.  It  M.  ft.  2.  c.  a.  as  one  of  the  liberties  Is  no  precedent  wf  any  fuch  writ  of  privilege,  but  only  * 
of  the  people,  **  That  the  freedom  of  fpeceb,  and  de*  in  civil  fuitst  and  that  the  ftatute  of  i Jac.  I.  c.  ty.  and 
hstca,  and  proceeding*  in  parliament,  ought  not  to  be  that  of  King  William  {which  remedy  fomc  inconveni. 

. Impeached  or  queftioned  in  any  court  ur  place  nut  of  ences  arifing  from  privilege  of  pailtament),  fpeak  only 
paHiament.’^  And  this  frtednm  of  fpeech  is  psrticu*  of  civil  aAIons.  And  therefore  the  claim  of  privilege 
faidy  demanded  of  the  king  in  perfon,  by  the  fpeaker  hath  been  ufually  guarded  with  an  exception  as  to  the 
of  the  houfe  of  corr  mons,  at  the  opening  of  every  new  cafe  of  IndiAahlc  crimes  ; or,  as  it  hath  been  frequent, 
parliament.  So  likewife  arc  the  other  privileges,  of  ly  expreffed,  of  treafon,  felony,  and  breach  (or  furety) 
perfon,  fenranis,  lands,  and  goods  i which  are  immii*  of  the  peace.  Whereby  it  frems  to  have  been  under* 
nities  as  ancient  as  Edward  the  CoofrfTor:  in  whofe  flood,  that  no  privilege  was  allowable  to  the  membcri, 
laws  we  find  this  precept,  Ad  fymnl^t  tva/en/ifvr,  Ji^e  their  families,  or  fervaiits,  in  anyrWwe  wb^^tfoever;  for 
JummottUt Jimitfivt ^ fr  quid /t^tndkm  J^a&t$erimt,  fU /umms  all  crimes  arc  treated  by  the  law  as  being  centra  paetm 
fax;  and  fo  ton  m the  old  Gothic  coaftlcutions,  Ex-  dofnlni  regii-  And  inftances  have  not  h^en  wanting, 
ttruHiur  hx(  fax  rt  ftntntat  ad  qutUuordttim  r£rr,  rMt>4*  wherein  privileged  perfons  hare  been  convIAed  of  mif* 

€oto  rtgni  jtnaiu.  'l*hi«  included  formerly  not  only  prl*  demeanors,  and  committed,  or  profreuted  to  outlawry, 
vilege  from  illegal  violence,  but  alfo  from  legal  arrefts  even  in  the  middle  of  a frGion  ; which  procredlag  has 
and  feizurcs  by  pnreefs  from  the  courts  of  law.  An.i  afterwards  received  the  fsoAion  and  approbnion  of 
iliU  to  aflault  by  violence  a member  of  either  houfe,  parliament.  To  which  rar.y  be  added,  that  a few  vears 
or  h'S  meuiJ  fervant*,  is  a high  contempt  of  j>arlia-  ago,  the  cafe  of  writing  and  publKhitig  feditiouj  libels 
meot,  and  there  punifheJ  with  the  utmofl  feverity.  It  was  refolvcd  '*y  both  houfes  not  to  intitled  to  pii* 
haa  likewife  peculiar  penalties  anm  xed  to  it  in  the  vilcge;  and  that  the  reafi  ns  up  m wltlcfi  that  cafe  pro* 


courts  of  law  hy  the  ftacutes  y Hen.  IV.  c.  6.  an 
Hen.  VI  c II.  Neither  can  any  member  of  cither  So  that  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  privilege  of  p.irlia- 
boufe  be  arrefted  and  taken  into  cuftody  without  a ment,  in  fuch  cafes,  frems  to  the  rl.rht  of  reteiving' 
i6  bre.'ch  of  the  privilege  of  parilameat  immediate  information  of  the  tmprif:3nmeQt  or  dcicu* 

Some  f.rt-  Rui  all  other  privileges  ubich  derogne  from  the  tion  of  any  member,  with  the  reafon  for  wh'ch  he  i« 

*•  ^ delaine  ! : a pniAitv  that  is  da  ly  ufed  upon  the  flight* 

**  freedom  of  the  member**  perfon  I which  in  a p^rr  fhy  eft  military  accufations,  preparatory  to  atrial  hy  a 

the  privilege  of  J'eeiagc)  is  forever  facred  and  mvjo*  court-mirtial ; an!  which  is  rccjgoizcd  by  the  fevcral 
lable  t audSn  a commorcr  (by  the  priviloje  of  pariia*  temporary  ftatutesfor  ruTpending  the  Ar.Veti/  rorput  aAj 
nivnt)  for  forty  days  after  every  prorogation,  and  forty  whereby  »t  Is  provided,  chit  no  member  of  cither  houfe 
days  before  the  next  appointed  meeting;';  which  is  now  lhall  be  detained,  till  the  matter  of  which  he  ttaadi  fuf* 
III  eflcA  as  long  as  the  pari  ament  fubflfts,  it  frldom  pcAcd  be  firft  coinmuiiicalcd  to  the  houfe  of  which 
being  prorogued  for  more  than  eighty  days  at  a time,  he  Is  a member,  and  the  confent  of  the  ftid  houfe  ob* 


cccwcd,  extended  equally  to  every  indi  ftaMe  offence. 


Ill  eflcA  as  long  as  the  pari  ament  fuhflfts,  it  frldom  pcAcd  be  firft  coinmuiiicalcd  to  the  houfe  of  which 
being  prorogued  for  more  than  eighty  days  at  a time,  he  Is  a member,  and  the  confent  of  the  ftid  houfe  ob* 
As  to  all  other  privilege*  whi>h  obftruA  the  ordinary  talneJ  for  his  commtlmenl  or  det  ining.  But  yet  the 
conrfc  of  juftict,  they  were  reftrained  by  the  ftacutet  ufage  has  uniformly  been,  ever  fmee  the  Revolution, 
It  W.  Ill  c.  3.  2 & 3 Ann.  c.  18.  and  1 1 Ceo.  H.  that  the  coiamunicction  has  been  fubfequeat  to  the 
«.  24.  and  are  imw  totJly  ahol  fhed  by  ftatute  lo  C.  arreft. 

lU-  e.  ^c. ; which  enaAs.  that  aqy  fuit  may  at  any  Thefc  are  the  general  he«!iof  the  I3m*s  andcuftomt 
time  be  brought  againft  any  peer  or  member  of  par*  relating  to  parliament,  conftdciecl  as  one  a^grexate 
liamrnt,  their  ftTvants,  or  any  other  perfon  intitled  to  body.  'J'hc  Uws  ani  culiorns  rAariag  to  eai  h bnneh. 


privilege  of  pirlUmml  j which  fhall  not  be  impeached  in  particultr  bring  cxplainci  under  the  artxles  already 
or  dtlayert  by  pfeteoce  of  any  fuck  privilege,  except  rtfcricdlo.O'S  K<kg, LoROi,andCoM mons,  we  fhould 
that  the  perfon  of  a member  ol  the  houfe  o?  commons  proceed,  IV*.  To  the  method  of  makinf  Uws;  which  ta 
fh*n  act  thereby  be  fubjcAcd  to  any  arreft  or  iiiipti*  much  the  Time  in  both  houfes.  But  for  thi*,too,  we  have 
ro.imcnt  Likewife,  for  the  benefit  of  commerce,  it  is  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Bii.l;  ar.J  fhall  only 
provided  by  ftatute  4 Geo.  Ill-  c.  33  that  any  trader,  obferve  to  this  place,  that,  for  difp-tch  o^'hufineft,  each  ^ 
hav  ng  privilege  of  parliameut,  may  be  frrvcd  with  le-  boafe  of  parliamtol  has  its  fpeaker.  1 he  fpeaker 
gal  procefs  for  any  juft  deVt  (to  the  amount  of  lool  ):  the  houfe  of  lords,  wht  fe  ofl5,  e it  is  to  prefide  there, 

And  unlefs  be  m'lkes  fatofrAian  within  two  mon'Ks,  it  and  manage  the  formality  of  bufmcfii,  is  the  lord  chan  -fthc  bouj^ 
ftiaii  te  deemed  an  <tA  of  baoktuptcy  } and  that  corn*  ccUor«  or  keep  r of  the  king’fr  great  fcal,  or  any  other  *f 
VouXlIl.  Part  II. 
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Farllnnier.t  tpporntcd  by  tbe  kini^'i  commifnop ! cr<1  if  none  be  fo 
''  pppojntC'J,  ihe  hoofe  of  lorris  (it  U faid)  may  elect. 
The  fpc  iki  r of  the  houfe  of  commor.i  is  chofen  by  the 
boufr ; hut  nmft  bo  approved  by  the  kini^.  And  here- 
in tlte  ufage  of  the  two  houfea  dilTctiy  that  the  fpeaker 
of  the  houfe  of  commnns  cannot  give  his  opinion  or 
ttri^rue  any  qucflion  in  the  hvMjfe  • but  the  fpeaker  of 
the  honfc  of  lords  if  a lord  of  parliament,  may,  la 
each  houfe  the  afi  of  the  majmity  binds  the  whole  } 
and  this  majority  is  dcrlared  by  votes  openly  and  pub- 
litly  given  j not,  as  at  Venice,  and  many  other  fensto- 
rial  afTemblie!,  pimtcly,  or  by  ballot.  'Iliis  latter  mc- 
ihoil  may  he  fcioriccablc,  to  prevent  intiiguei  and  un- 
conffitulional  combinations  i but  is  ifr.pnffible  to  be 
pnC^ifcd  with  us  at  Icail  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
wlierc  every  member^s  condu^^  is  fiiSje£k  to  the  future 
cenfure  of  his  conftituents,  and  therefore  Ihould  be 
oprfdy  fubmitted  to  their  infpeciion. 

V.  There  remains  only»  in  the  la(l  place,  to  add  a 
word  or  two  concerning  the  manner  in  which  parlia- 
ments may  fic  a'ijmmeJt  f>ratvgufJ,  or  tl^otved. 

An  a^jourmnent  is  no  more  than  a continuance  of 
the  fefnan  from  one  day  to  another;  as  the  word  itfelf 
fignihes;  and  this  is  done  by  the  authority  of  each 
houfe  ftparalely  every  day  ; and  fometimes  for  a fort- 
night or  a TTonth  together,  as  at  Cbriflrcas  or  £a(ler, 
or  upon  other  particular  occafiuni.  hut  the  adjourn- 
ment  of  one  houfe  is  no  adjournment  of  the  other*  It 
hath  alfo  been  ufual,  when  his  Majeily  hath  tignificd 
his  plcafure  that  both  or  cither  of  the  houfes  fhouU 
adjourn  themfcives  to  a certain  day,  to  obey  the  king’s 
phafurc  fo  (ignihed,  and  to  aiijourn  accjrdingly.  O- 
therwife,  befides  the  indecorum  of  a refufal,  a proro- 
gaticn  would  alTuredly  follow;  which  would  often  be 
very  inconvenient  to  both  public  and  private  bufincfs. 
For  prorogation  puts  an  end  to  the  feifton  ; and  then 
fu<'h  Mils  ai  are  only  begun,  and  net  perfci^cd,  mull  be 
refumed  df  njvn  (if  at  allj  in  a fuhfcquent  fenion ; 
whereas,  after  an  adjournment,  all  things  continue  in 
the  fame  (late  as  at  the  lime  of  the  adjourument  made, 
and  m:iy  be  proceeded  on  without  any  ftelli  commcnce- 
so 

Of^roro-  A prero^aikn  is  the  continuance  of  the  parliament 
f4i:on  of  frpm  one  fcfiion  to  'another ; as  an  afijouromenr  is  a 
paxiiamtoi.  continuation  of  the  fefiion  from  day  to  day.  This  is 
done  by  the  royal  authority,  exprelfcd  either  by  tht  lord 
chancellor  in  his  Majelly’s  prcfencc,  or  by  comminjon 
from  the  crown,  or  frequently  by  procUmation.  Doth 
houfes  arc  neceffarily  prorogued  at  the  fame  time  ; it 
not  being  a prorogation  of  the  houfe  of  lords  or  com- 
mons, but  of  the  parliament.  The  fenion  is  never  un- 
dcrilooi  to  be  at  an  end  until  a prorogation  ; though, 
sinlcfs  fornc  acl  he  pafTcd,  or  fomc  judgment  given  in 

fiarliament,  it  is  in  truth  no  fedlun  at  all.  And  former- 
y the  ufage  was,  for  the  king  to  give  the  royal  aflent 
to  all  fjih  bills  as  he  approved  st  the  end  of  every  fcf- 
lion,  and  then  to  prorogue  the  parliament,  though 
fomctlmes  only  for  a day  or  two;  after  which  all  bull- 
nefa  then  depending  in  the  houfes  was  to  be  begun 
again.  Whii  h ruilom  obtained  fo  ftrongly,  that  it  once 
became  a quedion,  Whether  giving  the  royal  aflent  to 
a ftngle  bill  did  not  of  courfe  put  an  end  to  the  feflion? 
And  though  it  was  then  rcfolvcd  in  the  negative,  yet 
the  notion  was  fo  dcrply  rooted,  that  the  Aarute 
I Car.  1.  c.  7.  was  paded  to  de  Jirc,  that  the  king’s 
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aTent  to  that  and  fomc  other  a^  fhould  not  put  inFsrllsment, 
end  to  the  fcflton ; and  even  fo  late  as  the  reign  of  ” v ' 
Charles  II.  we  And  a provifo  frequently  tacked  to  a hill, 
that  his  MajeAy’g  aflent  thereto  (hould  not  determine 
the  feflion  of  parliament.  But  it  now  feems  to  be  aU 
lovved,  that  a prorogation  muA  be  cxprcfsly  made,  in 
order  to  detrrmiae  the  fcIHori.  And  if  at  the  time  of 
an  adlual  rebellion,  or  imminent  danger  of  invaBon,. 
the  parliament  (ball  be  feparated  by  adjt>urnmeot  or 
prorogation,  the  king  is  empowered  to  call  them  toge- 
ther hy  procUmation,  with  14  days  notice  of  the  time 
appointed  for  their  reaflcmbling. 

A dijpjitaion  is  the  civil  death  of  the  parh’ament ; and  ir 
this  may  be  effctflcd  three  ways;  1.  By  the  king’s  will, 
exprefled  cither  in  perfon  or  by  reprefentation. 
as  the  king  has  the  foie  right  of  courening  the  p*Tlia- * 
ment,  fo  alfo  it  is  a bnn(.h  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
that  be  may  (whenever  he  pleafea)  prorogue  the  par- 
liament for  a time,  or  put  a Anal  period  to  its  exit!- 
ence.  If  nothing  had  a right  to  prorogue  or  diflolve 
a parliament  hut  ttfelf,  it  might  happen  to  become  per- 
petual. And  this  would  Ic  extremely  dant^croua,  if 
at  ar;y  time  it  Aiould  attempt  Co  encroach  upon  the  ex- 
ecutive power;  at  wa$  fatally  cxperlenred  by  tlie  un- 
fortunate king  Charles  I. ; who,  h.-iviog  uiiadvifedly 
paAcd  an  a6t  to  continue  the  parliament  then  in  being 
till  fiich  time  as  it  (houH  picafe  to  diffolve  itfdf,  at  latt 
fell  a facriflee  to  that  inoidinate  power  which  he  him- 
felf  had  confented  to  give  them.  It  is  therefore  ex- 
tremely ncceliary  that  the  crown  fliould  he  empowered 
to  regulate  the  duration  ot  thefe  aflcmlliei,  under  the 
limitations  which  the  Engiiih  conAiiulton  has  prefert- 
bed  : fo  that,  on  the  one  hand,  they  muy  frequently 
and  regularly  come  together  for  the  difpatch  of  bufi- 
nefa  and  redrefs  of  grcvances ; and  may  uot,  on  the 
other,  even  with  the  confent  of  the  crown,  he  continued 
to  an  inconvenient  or  uncuDltitutionai  length. 

2.  A parliament  may  be  diflblved  hy  the  demife  of  sx 
the  crown.  This  diAoluiion  formerly  happened  im- ^ hi 
mediately  upon  the  death  of  the  reigning 
fur  he  being  condvlered  in  law  as  the  head  of  the  par-  ' 

liament,  {cjputt  pr'incipimn^  rt  )&•*/),  that  failing,  the 
whole  body  w*as  held  to  be  extin‘1.  But  the  calling  a 
new  parliament  immediately  on  the  inauguration  of  the 
fncccflbr  being  found  inconvenient,  and  dangers  licing 
ajjprchcndcd  from  hiring  no  pirliitmcnt  In  l>ring  in 
cafe  of  a difputcd  fuccefllon,  it  sv*as  enaf^ed  by  the  Aa- 
tulcs  7 & 8 W.  III.  c.  15.  and  6 Ann.  c.  7.  that  the 
parliament  in  being  Anil  continue  fur  Ax  months  after 
the  death  of  any  king  or  queen,  unlefs  fooner  prurogned 
or  dilTulvcd  hy  the  fuccefTor ; that  if  the  parliament  be, 
at  the  time  of  the  kind's  death,  feparated  by  adfouro- 
meat  or  prorogation,  it  Aiall  notwitliAanding  aAcmSlc 
immediately  : and  that  if  no  parliamcni  is  then  in  be- 
ing, the  members  of  the  laA  parliament  (hail  aAcmUe, 
and  be  again  a parliament. 

5.  LaAiy,  a parliament  may  be  dtflblved  or  expire  sj 
by  length  of  time.  For  if  cither  the  legiflitive  bo-ly  *^>’ *^^* 
were  perpetual,  or  might  laA  for  the  life  of  ibc  prince 
who  convened  them  as  formeily,  and  were  fo  to  b<^^^ 
fupplied,  by  occafionaliy  Ailing  the  vacancies  with  new 
reprcfentativcB  ; in  ihcfc  cafe*,  if  it  were  once  cerrup. 
ted,  the  ev.l  would  be  patt  all  remedy ; but  when  dif- 
ferent bodies  fuccccd  each  other,  if  the  people  fee  caufc 
to  difapprove  of  the  prefenl,  they  oiaj  reuify  its  faults 
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>4ftUmcn% in  nfxt.  A K'lfiflftiivt  afleifibly  alfof  which  is  furc 
^ to  be  feparate  J a?ain«  ( •* hereby  it«  members  will  thcm« 

fcl»c»  become  private  men,  and  fub)eA  ta  the  full  ex* 
tent  of  the  live*  which  they  hnve  enarted  fop  others), 
wril  think  thcmfdvrs  tfound,  in  intereft  as  well  as  duty, 
to  make  only  fuch  hwj  a&  tie  jT'mxI.  The  utmed  ex- 
tent lime  that  the  fame  parliament  was  allowed  to 
by  tie  tUtute  6 W.  ^ M.  c.  3.  w,i»  fhte  vears: 
alter  0 c expitatton  of  which,  reckoning  from  the  re- 
turn r<f  tlie  fird  fummons.  the  piirliament  waa  to  hate 
no  longer  c«ntinuapce.  Rut  by  the  (latute  1 Geo.  I. 
ft  t c.  38.  (in  order,  pToft-fTc^lr.  to  prevent  the  great 
and  continued  cxpenrci  of  fr<qucnl  cleAion*,  and  the 
violent  heats  and  anlmofiticsconricpirnt  thereupon,  and 
for  li  e peace  and  fecurity  of  the  governmei.t  iLvn  julk 
recovering  from  the  late  rtbtllion',  this  term  n as  pro- 
longed to fci^n  years;  and,  what  alone  it  an  inOance 
of  the  vaH  authoriry  of  parUament,  the  very  Time  houfe 
that  WV8  chofen  for  three  year?,  enacted  its  own  con- 
tinuance f(K  feven.  So  that,  as  our  condituiion  now 
ftacds,  the  parl  amcnt  mull  expire,  or  die  a natural 
death,  at  the  tad  of  every  feventh  year,  if  not  fooncr 
difTolvcd  hy  the  royal  prerogative. 

We  fhail  conclude  this  article  with  an  account  of 
feme  general  forms  not  taken  notice  of  under  any  of 
«4  the  above  heads. 

Oensial  In  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  princes  of  the  bliod  fit 
r«T^*in'  thcmfdvcs  on  the  fuict  of  the  throne  ; at  the  wail, 
thcho;de  king’s  right  hand,  the  two  archhiiliops  fit  !»y 

•f peers;  themfclvcs  on  a form.  IBelow  them,  the  bilhupi  of 
LiOndon,  Durham,  a;id  Winclieftcr,  and  alt  the  other 
bilhopi,  Cu  according  to  the  priority  of  their  confecra- 
tion.  On  the  king’s  left  band  the  lord  treafurer,  lord 
pretident,  and  lord  privy  feal,  tit  upon  ft^rms  above  all 
dukes,  except  the  royal  blood  ; then  the  dukes,  mar* 
xjuilTes,  anvl  errh,  according  to  their  creation.  A- 
crols  the  room  arc  wbol-fack^,  contintied  from  an  an- 
cient cuflom  ; and  the  chancellor,  or  keeper,  being  of 
courfe  the  fpeakcr  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  fils  on  the 
firil  wool-fack  before  the  throne,  with  the  great  ftal 
or  tnacc  lying  by  him  ; below  thefe  are  forms  for  the 
vifcouuts  and  barons.  On  the  other  wool-fackt  are 
fcited  the  judges,  maders  in  chancery,  and  king’s 
council,  who  are  only  to  give  their  advice  in  points  of 
law:  but  they  all  (land  up  till  the  king  gives  them 
leave  to  fit. 

!n  the  The  common<  fit  promifcuoufly ; only  the  fpeakcr 

!»■  life  of  a chair  at  the  upper  end  of  the  houfe,  and  the 
tominooi.  gj  a him. 

Wnen  a member  of  the  houfe  of  commons  fpcaks, 
he  hands  up  un-.overed,  and  direct  his  fpecch  to  the 
fpeakcr  only.  If  what  he  fays  be  anfwcred  by  ano> 
tiicr,  he  is  not  allowed  to  reply  the  fame  day,  imicfa 
perfonal  rcjHcAiona  have  been  call  upon  him  : but 
when  the  commons,  in  order  to  have  a greater  freedom 
of  debate,  hive  refoUed  themfelves  into  a committee 


alrea.fy  has,  the'ntfrr  go  out.  In  all'divinons  the  fpeak-FarlumeBe* 
cr  appoints  four  tellers,  two  of  each  opinion.  In  a 
committee  of  the  whole  houfe,  they  divide  by  changing 
Tides,  the  yeat  taking  the  right  and  the  n/iyr  the  Idt  of 
the  chair;  and  then  there  are  but  two  tellers.  If  a 
bill  pafs  one  houfe,  and  the  other  demur  to  it,  a con- 
ference is  demanded  in  the  painted  chamber,  where 
certain  members  are  deputed  from  each  hou'e  ; and 
here  the  I jrds  fit  covered,  and  tfie  commons  ftand  bare, 
and  debate  the  cafe.  If  they  difagree,  the  affair  is 
null ; but  if  they  agree,  this,  with  the  other  bills  that 
have  psiTcd  both  houies,  it  brought  down  to  the  king  fn 
the  houfe  onord",who  comes  thither  ch'thcd  in  his  roy- 
al robes;  before  him  tlie  clerk  of  the  parliament  reads 
the  title  of  each  bill,  and  as  he  reads,  the  cicik  of  the  s( 
crown  pronounces  the  roval  affcnl  or  diffcnt.  If  it  be  aM«ij<r«f 
public  bill,  the  loyai  affeni  Is  »nven  in  thef- 
Lf  roy  U will/,  “ The  king  will  Ivave  it  fo  if  private,  or 
Soit  fait  c>mmf  it  ‘‘  Let  the  reqaeft  be  com-difletii  i» 

plied  with  : if  the  king  refufes  (he  bill,  the  anTyver  is, hiUs. 

///  rt»y  t'avifere^  **  '1  he  king  will  tbiuk  of  it and  if 
it  he  a money-bill,  the  anfwrr  is,  Le  nyr  remerde  fit 
if^aux  fujetst  iteceptt  levr  bmevelente,  (if  le  vtui  ; 

**  The  kihg  thanks  his  loyal  fubjc6ts,  accepts  their 
benevolence,  and  therefore  grants  hts  confent.” 

C</urt  of  PAtutMkst^  is  the  fupreme  court 
in  the  kingdom,  not  only  for  the  making,  but  alfo  for 
the  execution,  oflaws ; by  the  trial  of  great  and  enor- 
mous offenders,  whether  lords  or  commoncrii,  in  the 
method  of  parliuroentary  impeachment.  As  for  acls 
of  parliament  to  attaint  particular  perfous  of  treafon  or 
felony,  or  to  tnHii^  pains  and  penalties,  beyond  or 
contrary  to  the  cotrmun  law',  to  ferve  a fpecial  pur- 
pofe,  we  fpcik  not  of  them ; being  to  all  Intents  and 
purpofes  new  laws,  made  /fo  re  na/a^  and  by  no 
mcr.ns  an  execution  of  fuch  as  are  idready  in  biding. 

But  an  impeachment  before  the  lords  by  the  commons 
of  GrciU  Britain,  in  parliAmcnt,  is  a profecutJon  of 
the  already  known  and  eftabliihed  law,  and  has  been 
frequently  put  in  practice;  being  a prefentment  to  the 
moil  high  and  fupreme  court  of  criminal  jurifdi^ion 
by  the  moft  folcmn  grand  icqueft  of  the  whole  king- 
dom. A commoner  cannot,  however,  be  impeachol 
before  the  lords  for  any  capital  otfence,  but  only  for 
high  mifdcmranors  ; a peer  may  be  impeached  for  any 
crime.  And  they  ufually  (in  cafe  of  an  impeachment 
of  a peer  for  treafon)  addrefs  the  crown  to  appoint  a 
lord  high  lleward,  for  the  greater  dignity  and  re- 
gularity of  their  proceedings;  which  high  ftewatd 
was  formerly  eleded  by  the  peers  themfelves,  though 
he  was  generally  commiflioDed  by  the  king;  but  it 
hath  of  late  years  been  ftrenuouily  maintained,  that 
the  appointment  of  an  high  fteward  in  fuch  cafes  ts 
not  indifpcnfably  iseccfTary,  but  that  the  houfe  may 
proceed  without  one.  I'he  articles  of  Impeachment 
arc  a kind  of  bills  of  indiClmrnt,  found  by  the  houfe 


of  the  whole  houfe,  every  member  may  fpenk  to  a que-  of  commons,  and  afterwarth  tried  by  the  lords  ; who 
ftion  as  often  as  he  thinks  iiecefT.iry.  lo  the  houfe  of  arc  in  cafes  of  mifdcmeanois  confidcred  not  only  as 
lords  they  vote,  beginning  at  the  puifne,  or  lowcll  their  own  pccrA,  but  an  the  peers  of  the  whole  nation, 
baron,  and  fo  up  orderly  lo  the  h’ghed,  every  one  an-  This  is  a cudom  duived  to  ui  from  the  conilitution 
f ‘Cting,  Content  or  Not  eonteni.  lu  the  houfe  of  com-  of  the  ancient  Germans ; who  in  their  great  councils 
mons  they  vote  by  yeae  and  aaytf  and  if  it  be  dubious  fomclimcs  tried  capital  accufations  relating  to  the  pub- 
which  are  the  greater  number,  the  h^ufe  divides.  If  \lc:  Lieet  aJ>u{icotui/ium  aritfare  ijuojyeyei difir/mm  cafi- 
he  q'jcftionbc  about  bringing  anyihing  into  the  houfe,  tit  inietuiere.  And  it  has  a peculiar  propriety  in  the 
licyeat  go  oat ; but  il  it  be  about  any  thing  the  houfe  English  confiitulion  j which  has  much  improved  upou 
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tlie  tRfcirnt  kr.e^cl  iir.portcd  Klthcr  frow  tie  ccntineot. 

* ^ For  tbou^’h  in  general  il\e  ur.j'on  of  the  iegiflattve  and 

judicta)  power}  ought  to  be  mull  carefuli)r  lenidcdy 
yr  t it  msy  happen  that  a fi:bjcd»  irtruilcd  with  the 
adminlftrji'on  of  pubic  affairt,  miy  lafrioge  the  right* 
of  the  pc'pie,  and  be  guilty  of  fuch  crime*  a*  the 
ordinary  ma,;ifttnte  either  dait*  not  or  aannot  puiiilh. 
Ol  thefc  the  r prefenta'ivc*  of  the  proplr,  or  houfe  of 
comnioQb,  cauiiot  prt>peily  j jd^e  } becaufe  their  con- 
ihtucni*  arc  the  p;:rt-c*  injured,  *o<l  can  therefore 
only  impeach.  But  before  what  court  fhall  ihic  im- 
j>ja;!jmcnt  he  irir'l  i Kot  before  the  ordinary  tri- 
lun.d),  which  woul]  naturall)  bt  fwayed  b)’ the  au> 
thority  of  fu  powerf-.l  ay  ai-Lufer.  Rtafon  ihertfore 
will  fdg^ef^,  thit  till*  lirnch  of  the  legiHatiirc,  which 
rcprefcnu  the  people,  mull  twingit*  charge  before  I’lt 
otl.er  branch,  which  conllll*  of  the  noln!  ty,  who  have 
neither  tlie  fanic  lutcrcll*,  nor  the  fame  paihon*,  a* 
pupulcr  aOemhlcfC  Thi*  ii  avail  fuperiority  which 
the  couilitutioM  of  thi*  ifl.  nd  enjoy*  over  thofe  of  the 
Grecian  or  Ro:r.an  rcpuhlcs  j where  the  people  were 
at  the  fanac  time  hot*:  judge*  and  iccufcr».  It  is  pro- 
per ilu:  the  nohil.ty  ihould  judge,  to  infure  juflice  to 
- the  rc«'ufrd  ; ac  it  i*  proper  that  the  people'  Ihould 
accuie,  to  ir.lurr  juflice  to  the  commouwealih.  And 
theretuic,  among  other  exti30>dioary  circumilmcra 
ottnviir.;:  ihc  authority  of  thi*  couit,  there  I*  one  of 
a very  hitgubr  nature,  which  wat  indtled  on  by  the 
l''«fe  of  coinmont  in  the  cafe  of  the  ead  of  D inby  in 
tic  reign  of  Clutlrs  Ii.  and  i«  now  enacded  by  (ta> 
tuu*  j : & 1 1 III.  c-  2.  that  no  panlon  under  the 
0Teat  Teal  (hail  be  pleidahle  to  an  impeachment  by  the 
common*  of  Great  Britain  in  parliament. 

iSuch  >•  the  nature  of  a Biitdb  parliament,  ani  in 
ihecry  at  le.ifl  we  IhoulJ  prefumc  it  were  nearly  per- 
fect ; but  fume  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  moie  rea- 
]oti8  perhap*  than  wife,  fee  prodigious  fault*  in  it, 
foch  indeed  nt  they  think  mutt  inevitably  prove  fatal. 
The  coafuqurnce  of  iltia  perfuafion  ha*  been  a loud 
and  iDccHanc  call  for  parliamentary  reform.  That 
ahufe*  ought  to  be  reformed,  it  ceruin  t and  that  few 
indiiutiont  are  fo  perfe^  a*  not  to  need  amerKlmcnt, 
t*  a fadl  equally  indifpiitable.  We  dull  even  fuppofe 
that  there  are  many  abufe*  in  our  parliament  which 
would  require  to  be  amended  t but,  ipuntiog  all  this, 
arid  fumething  more  if  it  were  neceflary,  we  would  rc> 
cemmend  in  the  mean  time  totheferiounconndrr.tion  of 
tltofe  who  call  themfclve*  ttieFrMw<i!r  y* r^&e  whofe 

flncctity  in  their  pioCrflion*  it  would  Geimjiolicc  to  que- 
flton,  the  example  of  France,  and  that  they  would  allow 
it  to  be  3 warning  to  Britain.  France  wanted  reform  in> 
deed,  and  that  which  wai  £rll  propofed  had  the  counie- 
nance  ot  the  coolclland  the  beft  of  men;  but  tUeconfe- 
qnencr*  liave  been  dreadfid  ) and  if  ever  a free  and 
liable  goverament  take  |>(ace  in  it,  which  we  fiacerdy 
wifh  may  be  foon,  it  will  have  been  porchafied  at  an- 
iramenfe  pilce,  Ly  enormitie*  which  wlU  difgracc  it 
whiUt  the  remembrance  of  them  lalU. 

The  farmer  P^kiiAUiNTs  of  Frontt  were  foveretgo 
courts  cftabliihed  by  the  king,  finally  to  determine  all 
dirpvtr*  between  panicular  perfons,  and  to  pronounce 
on  appeal*  from  fentener*  given  by  inferior  judge*.— > 
There  were  ten  of  tb<fe  pariumeoti  in  France,  of 
which  tliat  of  Farii  was  the  chief,  it*  privilege*  and 
Jurifdidioo  being  of  the  greauft  esunt.  Xt  canfi&ed 


of  tight  chemberf:  the  grand  ch»mlrer,  where  csufe*P-rl«nwti^ 
of  audience  were  pleade-1  j the  chamlir r of  written  bw ; ^*‘*°**>, 
the  chamber  of  counfel  j the  I'ourrrcllc  crlminellc,  for  * ^ ^ 

judging  criminal  aff.vit;  the  Tournelle  civile,  in  aid 
of  the  grand  chamber  ; and  three  charabet*  of  toquefia, 
where  proctffe*  were  adjuilged  in  w riling:  betide*  thef<-, 
there  was  alfo  the  cl  ambci  of  vacMton^,  ani  ikofe  of 
requeil*.  In  1771  the  kingthoughi  fit  to  branch 
parliament  of  Pari*  into  fix  diSereut  parliaineiit*,  un- 
der the  denominat'on  of  fwperior  court*,  each  wrliv- 
meat  having  fimilar  j HiCliclion.  Under  iheir  fecend 
race  of  king*,  this  parliament,  I'ke  that  of  England, 
was  the  king'*  council ; it  gave  audience  to  ambaffa* 
dofv,  azvi  cunfulted  of  th«  affair*  of  war  and  govern- 
ment. The  king,  like  our*,  at  that  time  prefided  m 
them,  without  being  at  all  mailer  of  their  rcfolutioni. 

But  in  after  time*  tbeir  authority  wa*  abridged ; 

81  the  king*  referved  the  decifion  of  the  grand  afiaits 
of  the  public  to  their  own  counciU  ; leaving  none  but 
private  one*  to  the  parlumcnu.  The  parlianwat  of 
Pari*  alfo  enjoyed  the  privileges  wf  verifying  and  regi- 
fleriag  the  king**  arret*  or  edict*,  without  which  tho& 
edi«fts  were  of  little  or  no  value. 

PAMUAUfNT  of  confiilt  of  four  cflate*, 

with  the  king  at  their  head.  Thefceflate*  are,  I. The 
cobtliiy  and  rcprcfetiUtive*  of  the  gentry  ) with  whom 
the  colonel*,  lieutenant  colonel*,  Duyor*,  and  captaina 
of  every  re,  imeiit,  fit  and  vote.  a.  The  clergy  j one 
of  which  boily  i*  clewed  from  every  rural  deaitety  of 
ten  parilhis;  who,  witb  the  biihop*  and  rupcrintCDdentt, 
amount  tn  about  loo.  3.  The  burghers  ele^ed  by 
the  magifiratet  and  council  of  every  corporation  aa 
their  rcprrfeotative*,  of  whom  there  are  four  for  Stock* 
holm,  and  two  for  every  other  town,  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  about  150.  4.  The  peafantt,  chofen  by 

the  pee.fant*  out  of  every  didrl^ ; who  cheofe  one  of 
their  own  rank,  and  oot  a gentleman,  to  reprefect 
them  : thefe  amount  to  about  250. 

All  ihefe  generally  meet  at  Stockholm  t and  after 
the  ftate-affairs  have  been  reprefeoted  to  them  from 
the  throne,  they  fep^rate,  and  fit  in  four  feveial  chain* 
bers  or  houfe*,  in  each  of  which  affair*  are  carried  ow 
by  majonty  of  votes  } and  every  chamber  hai  a nega* 
live  in  the  palling  any  law. 

P.\RMA,-an  ancient,  rirh,  popoloo*,  and  hand* 
fame  town  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  tite  fame 
name,  with  a citadel,  a b>(hop*s  fee,  and  ao  uoiver* 
fity.  It  ha*  a magnificent  cathedral,  and  the  largcl) 
npera-houfe  in  Europe,  wliicb  ba*  feata  for  800& 
people  t hut  m it  required  a vaft  number  of  candle*,, 
which  occafioned  great  expeocc,  they. have  eootfived 
another  which  be*  room  for  2oow  fpcAaiora.  I'k* 
dome  and  the  church  of  St  John  are  pointed  by  the 
fareou*  Corregtn,  who  wa*  a native  of  thia  place. 

Doi#  Carlo*,  king  of  the  two  Siciliei,  carried  away 
the  library  to  Naplei,  which  contained  i8,ooovolufiiei^ 
and  a very  valuable  cabinet  of  curiofitira,  a*  alfo  the 
rich  coUeiftioa  of  medals.  The  citadel,  which  ia  very 
near  the  city,  ia  bailt  in  the  fame  taftc  as  that  at 
Antwerp,  In  1734  there  wa*  a bloody  battle  foogkt 
here  ; and  in  1741,  by  the  treaty  of  Aia-loChap^» 
the  duchiet  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guafialla,  were 
given  to  Don  Philip,  brndier  to  Don  Carlo*  above* 
mentioned,  it  is  50  mile*  fouth-caft  of  Cremona,  and 
30  fouih*eifi  of  Mii^  £.  iioag.  1 0. 5 1 . N.  Lat.  44.  jcx 
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Faima,  t^e  duchy  of  a protmre  of  Ti.Jy,  bounded 
W,  . on  ihc  aorih  bv  ibc  Fo  s on  ibe  rorth-caft  by  t\i< 
Mantoin  | on  the  e.»ft  by  iKc  duchy  of  Modena  ; on 
h_  - the  foulh  by  Tufeany  j and  on  the  wctl  by  the  durhy 
of  riaccoiia«  The  air  it  eery  wholtfome,  on  whiih 
account  the  inh^biunts  live  to  a great  age.  The  foil 
is  veiy  ferule,  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  hemp;  iliC 
^c(turri  fecil  a nuenber  ot  ctule,  »nJ  the  cheefe 
is  in  very  h»gh  cftcem.  Heie  arc  confidcrable  niinet 
of  copper  and  fdver,  and  plenty  of  truiSes,  Mhich  many 
tre  vfjy  fond  of. 

PAKMESAN  Chciii,  a fort  of  chcefc  much 
clleemed  among  the  Ital  an« ; fo  named  from  the  du;:hy 
of  Parrr.a  wbetc  it  it  made,  and  whence  it  is  conveyed 
to  v*;riouj  parti  of  Europe. 

The  eacellrnt  parture-grounds  of  this  country  arc 
watered  by  the  Po  ; and  tlie  cowa  from  whofe  milk 
this  cheefe  is  imide  yield  a great  quantity  of  it.  0£ 
tViit  ebeefe  thcic  arc  three  forts;  the  frumj^to  S f-ir- 
mrr,  alout  two  paimi  in  d ametcr,  and  feveu  or  eight 
inches  thick  ; and  the  fromegg':<i  Ji  rid<Vf  and  Ji  rii/o- 
h'ri,  which  arc  not  fo  large.  This  cheel'e  is  of  a 

falTroa  coIour ; and  the  be&  U kept  three  or  four 
years.  SeeCKttsS* 

PARMIGIANO,  s eclebcuted  painter,  whofe  true 
name  was  Ftancefco  Mar.^uoli ; but  be  received  the 
former  from  the  city  of  Parma,  where  he  was  I oro, 
in  1504.  He  wai  brought  up  under  his  two  uncles, 
and  was  an  eminent  painter  when  but  16  years  of 
age.  He  was  famous  all  over  July  at  19)  and  at 
23  performed  fiach  wonders,  that  when  the  geii.:rat  of 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  took  Rorrv  by  llorm,  fome  of 
the  cooinion  foldiers  having,  in  farking  t!<e  town, 
broke  into  bis  apartments  found  him  intent  upon  his 
work,  and  were  inflantly  fo  flruck  with  the  heaaty  of 
his  pieces,  that  inftead  of  invoJving  him  in  the  plan* 
dcr  and  del^ruftioo  in  which  they  were  then  employed, 
they  refolved  to  proted^  him  from  all  manner  of  vio« 
lence  j which  they  usually  performed.  His  worki  arc 
dillinguifhed  by  the  beauty  of  tbe  colounn^,  the  in- 
vention, and  drawing.  His  figures  are  fpirited  and 
practfui,  particularly  with  refpect  to  the  choice  of  at- 
titude, and  in  their  drefTes.  He  alfo  excelled  in  mu- 
fio,  in  which  he  much  delighted. 

Id  large  compohiioni  rarn.igir^ne  did  not  always 
reach  an  high  degree  of  exctUcoce  ; but  in  bii  holy  fa- 
milies, and  other  hmilar  fubjrAs,  the  gracefuluefs  ofhis 
beads,  and  the  elegance  of  bis  attitudes,  arc  peculiarly 
dcliuhtful.  For  the  celelrity  of  his  name  he  feems  ta 
be  ^tefly  indebted  to  his  mnoeioui  drawings  anj  etch- 
ings \ for  his  life  being  fhort,  and  a great  part  of  it 
confumed  in  the  idle  tiudy  of  akhemy,  in  purfuit  of 
the  pb'h-fopher’s  ftonc,  and  in  the  ftiucing  avocations 
of  Riuficand  gambling,  there  w.:s  but  little  time  left  for 
application  to  the  laborious  part  of  his  kuliscft.  His 
paiolioga  in  oil  are  few  in  nun;bcr,  and  held  In  high 
cAcrm,  as  are  alfa  his  drawings  and  etchbgi ; 
impreiftoai  of  tl^rfe  Isfl  being  very  rarely  to  be  found. 
He  was  the  6rft  tliat  pra;^ifed  tbe  art  of  etching  in 
Italy  ; and  probably  he  did  not  at  hid  know  that  it 
had  been  for  fomc  yean  pradllfcd  io  Germany.  When 
be  fet  out  for  Rome,  he  was  advifed  to  take  fome  of 
his  pictures  with  him,  as  a means  of  getting  him- 
fell  introduced  into  the  acquaintance  of  the  nobility 
and  ariifli  la  that  celebrated  city.  Ooe  of  them  ti 


mentioned  by  his  biographers  as  4 m^'lerplt’ce.  It  P.^rrJfbp 
was  hi#  own  purttail  pointed  upon  a piece  of  wood  of 
a convex  form,  in  imitation  of  a convex  mirror.  The 
firfaec  i#  fail  to  hive  been  fg  wonderfully  excctiteil,  ^ 
that  it  hid  the  appearance  of  real  gUfi,  and  tlie  head, 
av  well  as  every  p^rt  of  the  furniture  of  the  chamber 
in  which  he  w*s  foppofed  to  Cr,  were  f>>  artfully  ma- 
na;(eJ,  that  the  whole  formed  a vciy  complete  piece 
of  deception.  At  Rome  he  wrs  employed  by  pope 
Clement  VU.  who  was  highly  plcafcd  with  his  per- 
formances, *nd  rewarded  him  liberally.  A oircumcilion 
which  he  painted  for  him  was  particularly  clircjved  ai 
a oipitsl  work.  In  k Parmlguno  w.is  fticcefsful  in 
intn^ucing  a vaiicty  of  lights,  without  deflroyin/tbe 
general  harmony.  When  Charles  V,  came  to  Uolog. 
oa  to  be  crowned  emperor  of  the  Romani,  Parmigi- 
a.«o  failed  not  to  be  prefent  at  that  lingular  ceremony  ^ 
nnd  fo  accurately  marked  the  countenance  of  the  em- 
peror, th.it  at  his  return  home,  he  was  enabled  from 
memory  to  make  out  a furpriliug  l.kencfs.  In  the 
fame  piece  he  introduced  the  figure  of  Fame  placing  » 
crown  of  laurel  on  the  hend  of  the  emperor,  whilft  1 
young  HeR'ules  prrfciitcd  him  wlih  a globe  of  the 
world.  Before  it  was  quite  finilhcd,  the  painter  and 
his  piece  were  introduceil  to  Charl^  by  the  Pope,  but 
to  i'ttle  purpofe  ; for  the  emperor  left  Bologaa  a few 
days  after,  without  oi  lering  him  any  recompence  for 
his  hbour.  In  the  church  of  Madoua  della  Stercato 
at  Parma  are  lUlI  to  be  feen  feveral  of  tbe  works  of 
this  artill ; among  wlitch  one  of  Sybils,  and  two  others 
of  Mofes,  and  of  Adim  and  Eve,  are  much  admired. 

So  alfo  is  a Dead  Chrifl,  with  tbe  Virgin  in  forrow^ 
in  the  church  of  the  Dominicans  at  Cremona.  In  the 
Houghton  colleflitin  of  piAures,  row  in  poflrflioo  of 
tbe  emprefs  of  RuIIu,  is  one  of  bis  bell  pictures,  re- 
prvfentin^  Chrifl  laid  iit  the  fcpulchre,  for  which  he 
is  faid  to  have  been  knighted  by  the  duke  of  Parma. 

His  principal  works  are  at  Parma,  where  he  died  poor 
io  1540. 

PAKNASSIA,  grafii  of  ParnafTu^  in  botany  { 
a genus  of  the  tetragynia  order,  belonging  to  the  peu- 
tandria  claf#  of  plants,  llie  calyx  is  quinquepartite  i 
there  are  five  petals,  and  as  many  neflaria,  heart  fhaped, 
and  ciliated  with  gtobuUr  tops;  the  capfule  quadri- 
Vdlvcii.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  having  a flalk 
about  a foot  high,  an^^lar,  and  often  a Ittle  twitted, 
bearing  a finglc  'Ahite  flower  at  top.  The  flowers  arc 
▼cry  beautifully  flreaked  with  ycUow  ; fo  that  though, 
it  is  a common  phnt,  growing  naturally  in  moifl  pa- 
llures,  it  is  frequently  admlued  into  gardens. 

PARNASSUS  (Strabo,  Pindar,  Virgil),  a moun- 
tain of  rhocis,  near  Delphi,  and  tbe  mounts  Chhe- 
ron  and  Helicon,  with  two  tops  (Ovid,  Lucan)  ; the 
one  called  Cirrb,x^  facred  to  Apollo  j and  tbe  other 
hl/Uf  f ered  to  Bacchus,  (Juvenal).  It  was  covered 
with  bay  liees,  (Virgil);  and  originally  called /.or- 
from  Deucalion*!  Umax  or  ark,  thither  con- 
veyed by  the  flood,  (Stephanua,  Scholiaft  on  Apollo- 
nius) ; after  the  fio^,  Pamajfiai  from  Har  Nahas, 
changing  the  h ioto  the  hill  of  divination  or  au- 
gury (Peucerus) ; the  oracle  of  Delphi  ftaoding  at  tla 
foot. 

Chandler  who  vifited  it,  thui  deferibes  It • 7T««a% 
**  Pamaflus  wa#  the  wettero  boundary  of  Phocis,  and 
ftrctchiog  northward  from  about  Delphi  toward  the 
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fE»a*an  mouRtainn,  fc^aratctl  the  tt< flam  Locti  from 
^ v'“  thf^fc  who  pa(r<fle ! the  fca  court  bdore  Euhea.  It 
was  a place  of  nrtu^e  to  the  Dclphlatis  io  times  of  dan* 
per.  In  the  drliitje,  wliich  happened  under  Deuca* 
lion,  the  native*  were  fjTcJ  on  it  by  tollowin^  the  cry 
of  wolves.  On  l!ic  iov  fion  by  Xerxes,  fomc  tranf- 
porlcd  their  families  over  to  AchiU,  but  many  con- 
cealed  them  in  the  mountain,  an  1 in  Coryciutn,  a jrrot- 
to  of  the  Nymph*.  All  ParnafTi*  was  renowned  for 
fanf^ity,  but  Corycium  waa  the  moll  rotad  amonp  the 
hallowed  cave*  and  places.  * On  the  way  to  the  furn* 
rn:ts  of  ParnaffuMt  f^ys  Paufanias,  as  much  as  60  rtadia 
beyond  Delphi,  i*  a br-'zen  ima(^e  i and  from  thence 
the  afeent  to  Corycium  is  carter  fora  man  on  foot,  and 
for  mule*  and  b.  rfc*.  Of  all  the  cave*  in  which  I 
have  been,  thi*  appeared  to  me  the  beft  worth  feeing. 
On  the  coarts,  and  by  the  fea  rtd*^,  are  more  than  can 
l/c  num'  crtdj  but  fomc  sre  very  famous  both  in  Greece 
and  in  other  countries.  The  Corycian  cave  exceeds 
in  magnitude  thufe  1 have  memionut,  and  for  the  mort 
part  mr.y  he  pa;fed  through  without  a light.  It  is 
iiilH  ientiy  high  j and  has  witer,  fome  fprin^mj  up, 
and  y^t  more  from  ihc  roof,  which  pctrifica  ; fo  that 
the  lottrm  of  the  whole  cave  i*  covered  with  faarry 
icicles.  The  inhabitants  of  Pamallus  ctlecm  it  fscred 
to  the  Corycian  Nymphs,  and  p:;rucularly  to  Pan.— 
From  the  ca*e  to  rra<^  the  fummits  of  the  mountain 
is  difficult  even  to  a m.m  on  frot.  The  fuinmtia  are 
ribjve  the  clouds,  nnd  the  women  called  Tf'yaJti  mad- 
den on  them  in  the  rites  of  Bacchus  and  Ap<rtio.* 
Their  frantic  orgies  were  performed  yearly.  Wlielcr 
and  his  company  afeended  Farnail'us  Irum  Delphi, 
fnme  on  hurfcB,  by  a track  between  the  Stadium  and 
• the  cleft*  of  the  mountain.  Stair*  were  cut  in  the 
rock,  with  a ftrait  channel,  perhaps  a waur-dutd.— 
In  a long  hour,  after  many  tiaveifes,  they  gained  the 
lop,  and  entering  a plain  turned  to  the  right,  toward* 
the  fummits  of  CatlaKa,  which  are  divided  by  deep 
precipices.  Froin  this  eminence  they  had  a fine  pro* 
fpeA  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  and  of  the  coart  ; mount 
Cirphi*  sppearing  beneath  them  as  a plain,  bounded  on 
the  cart  l y the  bay  of  ArprofpLtia,  and  on  the  wcilby 
that  of  Salona.  A few  Ihephei^i  hai  hut*  there.  They 
returned  to  the  way  which  they  had  quitted,  and 
croflid  a hill  covered  with  pine*  and  fnow.  On  their 
Kfl  waa  a lake,  and  beyond  it  a peak,  exceedingly 
lii^jh,  white  wIlli  fr.ow.  They  travelled  to  the  foot  of 
it  through  a valley,  four  or  five  miles  in  vompafs;  and 
Tcrted  bya  pletililol  fountain  called «i^rc/o#<^p,  the  ftream 
boiling  up  a foot  in  diameter,  and  ticaily  as  ruuch 
above  the  furface  of  the  grouud.  It  runt  into  the  lake, 
which  is  about  a quarter  of  4 mile  diflant  to  the  fouth- 
cart.  They  did  not  difeover  Corycium,  or  proceed 
farther  on,  but  keeping  the  lake  on  their  right,  came 
again  to  the  brink  of  the  mountain,  and  defc>  nded  by 
a deep  and  dauircroiis  track  to  Kacovi,  a village  four 
or  five  mile*  caifward  from  Delphi.  It  W4*  the 
opinion  of  WheUr,  that  no  mountain  in  Greece  was 
higher  than  Parnalfut;  that  it  wa*  not  inferior  to  mount 
Cenis  among  the  .\lj>«  ; and  that,  if  detached,  it  would 
be  ften  at  a greater  dillance  than  even  mount  Athos. 
Tl;c  fummits  aie  perpetually  inercartng,  every  new  fall 
of  fnow  adding  to  the  perennial  hrap,  while  the  fun 
h.)*  power  only  to  thaw  the  fitperficics.  Caflalis  Pleu 
liuj  iuauincrablc  fprirgs  arc  fed,  foiue  mvirtbly, 


fn>m  the  lake*  and  refervoirs,  which,  without  tliefe  !*«’♦?, 
dfaint  and  fubierraneou#  vents,  would  fwelJ,  efpcci-  , 

ally  after  heavy  rain  athl  the  melting  of  fnow,  fo  as  to  ’ 
fill  the  valleys,  and  run  over  the  top*  of  the  rocks  down 
upon  Delphi,  fpreadmg  wide  an  inundation,  (i:rtlar,ai 
ha*  been  lurmifed,  to  the  Deucdioncan  deluge.** 

FARNliLL  (Dr  l*boina*),  a very  ingenioui  di- 
vine and  poet  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  He 
was  archdeacon  of  Clo;^her,  and  the  intimate  friend  of 
Mr  Pope  ; who  publilhed  his  works,  with  xn  cle.rant 
copy  of  recommendatory  vcrles  prefixed.  He  died  ia 
39- 

Johnfon  • fays,  **  The  I-/e  of  Dr  Parnell  is  a talk  * Tiw*  ^ 
which  1 (hould  very  willingly  decline,  fince  It  ha*  heen*  *^*^- 
lately  written  by  Geldfujitli.  a mm  of  fuch  vanVty  of 
powers,  and  fuch  fcluity  of  performan-'c,  that  he  al- 
w'ays  fremed  to  do  bell  that  whi«.h  he  was  doirg  ; a 
rpio  whij  had  the  art  of  being  miTi'ile  witftont  trdlouf- 
Dcf«,  and  gtncr.il  without  confurtoii ; whofe  language 
w*as  copious  siithout  exuberance,  cxa(%  without  con- 
flrairt,  and  rafy  without  weaknefs. 

What  fuch  an  author  has  told,  who  would  tell 
again  ^ I have  made  an  exttadl  from  hts  larger  narra- 
tive ; and  (hall  have  thin  gratification  from  my  attempt, 
thst  It  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  prying  due  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  a departed  genius. 

• To  ymf  ytf*(  ifi  ^ars«’w,.* 

•'  The  genvTil  chara^er  of  Parnell  t*  not  great  ex* 
tent  of  coRiprchenrton,  or  fertility  of  mind.  Of  the 
little  that  appears  Hill  lefs  is  hit  own.  His  praife  mull 
be  derived  from  the  eafy  rweetnef*  of  his  ditrtirm  : in 
hi*  verfes  there  iv  :j-.orc  happinefi  than  pains ; he  11 
fprightly  w’ithuut  cflbrt,  and  always  delights  though  he 
never  ravlibess  every  thing  is  proj>er,  yet  every  ibtpg 
feems  cid'ual.  If  there  is  (ome  appcMunce  of  elsbora- 
tioo  in  the  Hermit,  ths  narrative,  as  it  is  left  airy,  is 
lefs  pUifiiikT.  Of  his  other  compnfiiions,  it  is  impof- 
lible  to  fay  whether  they  are  the  produdions  of  Na- 
ture fq  excellent  as  not  to  want  the  help  of  Art,  or  of 
Aft  fo  refined  as  to  refembic  Nature.** 

PARODY,  a popular  maxim,  adsge,  or  proverb. 

]*AXODV,  is  alfo  a poetical  pUafantry,  confirting  in 
applying  the  verfei  written  on  one  fubled,  by  way  of 
ridicule,  to  another  ; or  in  turning  a feriou*  work  into 
a buriefquc,  by  afie^ing  to  ohferve  as  near  as  poflible 
tlie  fume  rhimes  word*,  and  cadences. 

'I  he  pandy  was  first  fet  on  foot  by  the  Greeks; 
from  v*hom  we  borrow  the  name.  It  comes  near  to 
what  fooie  of  our  late  writers  cal!  Others 

have  more  accutatcly  dirtingiiilhed  between  a paraly 
and  burlefque  ; and  they  ^ferve,  that  the  change  of 
a fingle  word  majr  parody  a verfe  ; or  uf  a Tingle  letter 
a word.  Thus,  tn  the  laft  cal'e,  Cato  expofed  the  in- 
conllant  difpoTitioti  of  Manus  Fulviut  Notilior,  by 
changing  Nobthor  into  Mohiltor.  Another  kin!  of 
parody  confirt*  In  the  mere  application  of  fomc  knnw^i 
verfe,  or  part  of  a verfe  of  a writer,  wiib^mt  msk.ng 
any  change  in  it,  with  x view  to  expofe  it.  A fourt<i 
inrtance  is  that  of  writing  verfe*  in  the  lalle  and  fiyle 
of  authors  little  approved.  I be  nile*  of  par^nly  re- 
gard the  choice  ot  a fubjeil,  aud  the  manner  of  ticsl- 
ing  it.  The  fubjrd  Ihoitld  be  a known  an<l  celcbia- 
ted  work  : as  to  the  manner,  it  (hould  l)C  by  an  exact 
imitation,  and  an  itucrmixlure  ot  good  natural  ]iiea<»\ 
f«DCry. 
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PAROLE,  m a military  fenfe,  the  proraifc  made 
pV«  ^ ^ " prifoncr  of  war,  when  be  hai  leave  to  ^o  any- 
* ' where,  of  reluming  at  a time  appointed,  if  not  ex- 
changed. 

Parole,  mcanf  alfo  a word  given  out  every  day  in 
orler^by  the  comman  tin^  oSi.'cr,  both  in  camp  and 
gtrrifun,  in  order  to  know  fneoda  from  enem:c«. 

P.*\RONOMASIA,  in  rhetoric,  a pun  j or  a fi- 
gure whereby  wordv  nearly  alike  in  found,  but  of  very 
ditferent  Aeantnga,  are  aifci^edly  or  dcfigncdly  ufed. 
See  Oratory,  o'-  76. 

PARONYCHIA,  the  Whitlow,  in  fur.^ery,  i« 
an  Rbfcef*  at  the  end  of  the  fingers.  According  as 
it  ii  fitutted  more  or  lefa  deep,  it  is  diiTercntly  deno- 
minated, and  divided  into  fpeciea. 

It  begins  with  a H^vr  heavy  pain,  attended  with  1 
Oight  pulfation,  without  fwcHing,  rednefs,  or  heat : 
but  (bon  the  pain,  heat,  and  throbbing,  are  intole- 
rable ; the  part  grows  large  and  red,  the  adjoining 
fingers  and  the  whole  hand  fwrll  up  ; In  feme  cafes, 
a kind  of  red  and  inflated  flreak  msy  be  obfer- 
vcil,  which  beginning  at  the  afteded  part,  is  conti- 
nued ahnoll  to  the  elbow ; nor  is  it  uoufual  for  the 
patient  to  cnmphtn  of  a very  ihtrp  pain  un  Jer  the 
Ihoutder,  and  fumetimes  the  whole  arm  is  exceilivcly 
inflamed  and  fwcllcd  ; tiie  patient  cannot  fleep,  the 
fever.  See-  incrcafing  ; and  fometimes  delirium  or  con- 
vuirtons  follow. 

1.  \^lien  it  is  fcated  in  the  (kin  or  fat,  in  the  back 
or  the  fore  part  of  the  finger,  or  undet  or  rear  the 
nail,  the  pain  is  frverc,  but  ends  well.  2.  When  the 
pcriotlcum  is  inflnmed  or  corroded,  the  pain  is  tor- 
menting. When  the  nervoas  coats  of  the  flexor 
- tendons  of  the  fingers  or  nerves  near  them  are  relscd, 
the  word  fymptoms  attend.  If  the  fiifl  kind  fuppu- 
rates.  It  rmifl  be  opened,  and  treated  as  ahfcelTrft  in 
gcncial  { but  the  method  of  treating  the  other 
two  fpecies  is,  on  the  firll.  or  at  furihetl  the  fecund 
day,  to  ent  the  part  where  the  pain  is  feated  quite  to 
the  bone  ; if  this  operation  is  longer  defeired,  a fuppu- 
ration  will  come  on  \ in  which  cafe  fuppuration  Ihould 
be  fpeedily  promoted,  and  as  early  a dif.'harge  given  to 
the  matter  as  pofliblc.  As  the  pain  is  fo  confi  '.erable 
as  to  occafion  a fever,  and  fometimes  convuifions,  the 
tinA.  theh.  may  be  added  to  the  fuppurating  applica- 
tions, and  alfo  given  in  a drau;rht  at  bed  time.  The 
fecond  fpecies  proves  very  troublcfome,  and  fnmetimes 
ends  in  a caries  of  the  fnhjacent  bone.  The  third  fpe- 
cies  is  very  trdious  in  the  cure,  and  ufuAtly  the  pha- 
btix  on  which  it  is  feated  is  deilroyed. 

PAROS  (anc.  geog.),  an  ifland  of  the  .^gean  fca, 
one  of  the  Cycladea,  with  a Arong  co^nominal  town, 
38  miles  diAant  from  Delos  (Phny,  Nepos).  Ancicutly 


called  and  Mi/toa  (Pliny)  i alfo  Dmftriasy  Zj-  Pir»i- 

eyntlujt  /fyrta,  Hylce^a^  and  Calarnu  (Nicanor).  The ' v * 
country  of  Archilochur.  the  Utnbic  poet  (Strabo).  An 
iAand  famous  for  its  white  marble  (Virgil,  Horace, 

Ovid),  called becaufe  dutr  with  (amps (PItny). 

The  name  of  Cabarnis  is  borrowed,  according  to  Ste- 
phanas, from  one  Cabamus,  who  firA  informed  Ceres 
of  the  rape  of  her  daughter  Proferpine  ; or,  accorltng 
to  Hefyehius,  from  the  Cabarni,  the  prieAs  of  Ceres 
being  fo  called  by  the  mlubkants  of  this  ({land.  The 
name  of  Mlnoa  is  borrowed  from  Minos  king  of  Crete, 
who  fuhducd  this  as  he  did  maA  of  the  other  iflands 
of  the  .^.'can  fea.  It  was  called  Paros,  which  name 
It  retains  to  this  day,  from  Paros  the  fon  of  Parrhafius^ 
or,  as  Stephanus  will  hive  it,  of  Jafon  the  Argonaut. 

Paros,  according  to  Pliiiy’s  computation,  is  diAant 
from  Naxos  feven  miles  and  a half,  and  a8  from  Delos. 

Some  of  the  modern  travellers  wiU  have  it  to  be  ^o, 
others  only  $3  reties  in  compafs.  Pliny  fays  it  is  half 
as  Urge  as  Naxos,  that  is,  between  36  and  37  m>lcs  in 
compafs.  It  W3S  a rich  and  powerful  ifland,  being  * 

termed  the  moA  wealthy  and  happy  of  the  Cyclades, 
nni  by  Cornelius  Nepoi  an  ifljnd  dated  with  its 
lidies.  The  city  of  Paroi,  the  metrupdia,  is  Aylrd 
by  StephanuB  a potent  city,  and  one  of  the  largcA  in 
the  Archipelago : the  prefeut  city  of  Piros,  now  Pari- 
chta,  is  fappofed  to  have  been  built  upon  its  ruins,  the 
country  alrauniing  with  valuable  monuments  of  entt- 
quity.  The  very  walls  of  the  prefent  city  are  built 
with  columns,  architraves,  pedcAals,  mingled  with 
pieces  of  ancient  marble  of  a futpriiing  magnitude, 
which  were  once  employed  in  more  noble  edifices.  Pa- 
ros was  indeed  formerly  famous  for  its  marble,  which 
was  of  an  extraordinary  whitenefs,  and  in  fuch  rcqucA 
among  the  ancients  that  the  beA  ftatuarics  ufed  no 
other(A).  The  ifland  is  provided  with  feveral  capa- 
cious and  faf:  harbours,  and  was  anciently  much' 
icfortedto  by  traders.  It  was,  according  to  Thucy- 
dides, originally  peopled  by  the  Phoenicians,  who 
were  the  firA  roaflers  of  the  fca.  Afterwards  the 
Cariios  fettled  here,  as  we  are  told  by  Thucydides  and 
Diodorus.  But  thefe  two  authors  differ  as  to  the 
lime  when  the  Carians  came  firA  into  the  ifland  ; for 
1‘hucydidcs  tells  ui,  that  the  Carians  were  driven  out 
by  the  Cretans  under  the  comtud  of  Minos  ; and  Dto- 
doius  writes,  that  the  Carians  did  nut  fettle  here  till 
after  the  Trojan  war,  when  they  found  the  Cretans  in 
pofTcAion  of  the  ifland.  Stephanas  thinks  that  the 
Cretans,  mixed  with  fome  Arcadians,  were  the  only 
people  that  ever  poAeAed  this  ifland.  Minos  hirefelf, 
if  we  believe  Pliny,  reiided  tome  time  in  the  ifland  of 
Paros,  and  received  here  the  melancholy  news  of  the 
death  oi  bis  fon  Androgeus,  who  was  killed  iu  Attica 

after 


(a)  Sutherland  fays,  **  that  while  its  marble  quarries  continued  to  be  worked,  ParoB  wai  one  of  the  roeA 
flourifhtng  of  the  Cyclades ; hut  on  the  decline  of  the  eafleni  empire  they  were  entirely  neglected,  and  are  now 
converted  intncavei,  in  which  the  (hepliefds  flielter  their  flocks.  We  have  been  in  fcversl  of  thefe  fuUtcrra- 
neouB  folds,  wliieh  put  me  much  in  min  1 of  Homer’s  deferiptton  of  Polyphemus,  'i'he  common  walls  are 
almoA  entirely  competed  of  marble}  .lud  in  examining  a very  fmall  part  of  one,  we  found  feveral  pieces  of 
cornice  and  baAo-relievo.  Several  fine  block;]  of  marble  (fragments  of  columns)  arc  lying  cbfc  to  the  watcr’t- 
e<lge ; and  fiem  to  have  been  brought  there  by  traveUeri,  who,  for  want  of  a pro|>cr  purchafe  to  get  tlicm  ocl 
board, *have  not  been  able  to  carry  them  faribcr-” 
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¥-iroi  ;Jt(T  I^e  had  diAin^uIOicil  himfcir  &t  tlic  puUfc  gamut. 
\Vc  f»ml  ihc  inh,ibhtnti  of  lhl»  ifland  chcfcn  ficm 
y ‘ among  all  the  Ore»  ks  by  the  Mikfian#  to  con  pofc  the 
Oincrcnces  which  had  for  two  generations  rent  that 
unhappy  into  partlea  ani  f^iona.  I heyaqoit* 
ted  themfelvcj  with  great  prudence,  Rnd  refonned  the 
govrrnment.  1 facy  aiTilled  Darius  io  bts  expeditloa 
againft  Greece  with  a confiderable  fquadron;  hut  after 
the  vidory  ubtiined  by  Miltindes  at  Maraiboft,  they 
were  reduced  to  great  ftraita  by  that  genera).  How- 
ever, after  hle.ckiog  up  tire  city  for  36  dayi,  he  waa 
obliged  to  quit  the  enterprize,  and  return  to  Albeni 
with  iiTgrace.  Upon  hii  departure,  the  Parians  were 
informed  that  Timo,  a prieftcfi  of  the  national  gods, 
and  then  bis  prifoner,  had  advifed  him  to  perform 
fomc  fccrct  ceremony  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  near  the 
city;  alTuiing  him  that  he  would  thereby  gain  the 
place.  Upon  this  io^ormacioa  they  fei.l  deputies  to 
confult  the  omeJe  of  Delphi,  whether  they  fhould 
puniO)  her  with  death,  for  endeavouring  to  betray  the 
city  totbetnemy,  and  difeovering  the  (acred  myiieries 
to  Miltiadcs.  The  Fythian  anfwered.  that  Ttmo  was 
not  the  advifer;  but  that  the  gods,  having  rcfolved  to 
deflroy  Mdtiadcs,  had  only  made  her  the  indrument  4^f 
his  death.  After  the  Uaulc  oi  Salamis,  Themidocles 
fubje^d  Paros  and  moll  of  the  other  neighbouring 
iilandi  to  Athens,  exidtiug  large  fums  from  them  by 
way  of  punilbitient  for  having  favoured  the  Perfians. 
dt  appears  from  the  famous  monument,  of  AdiiUu, 
which  Cofmos  of  Egypt  has  dcfcribed  with  great  ea- 
adindt,  tltat  Paros  iind  the  other  Cyclades  w^re  once 
fubjed  to  the  Ptoiccues  of  Egypt.  However,  Paroa 
ft  II  again  under  the  power  of  the  AUteniani,  who  con- 
tinued mailers  of  it  uU  they  were  driven  out  by  Mi- 
thridates  the  Great.  But  that  prince  being  obliged* 
to  vkli  to  Sylla,  t«  Lucullus,  and  to  pnnipcy',  this 
and  the  other  lOands  of  the  Archipelago  fubmitted  co 
tile  Romans,  who  reduced  th^m  to  a province  with 
Eydia,  Phrygia,  and  Caria. 

Mr  Sutherland,  who  lately  viGted  Paros,  fays,  that 
**  the  water  in  it  is  excellent  ; and  as  that  which  wc  got 
at  ha?  been  comp'aincd  of,  as  being  too  har«i 

to  irake  proper  peafe  foup  for  the  people,  ail  the  caiks 
are  ordcit-d  Lo  he  cirptied  and  rchlied.  The  RafTians 
niade  this  place  their  gr^nd  arfen;)! ; their  powder  ma- 
gazines, and  fcveral  other  buildings  are  Hili  Handing; 
and  the  idand  iscoutideraldy  indebted  to  them  for  im- 
proving the  convenience  (or  water,  and  for  the  ttaile 
which  the  cadi  they  expended  intioduced  among  the 
inhabitants.** 

PAROTIDES,  in  aatitomy.  See  therr,  n*  128. 

PAROXYSM,  in  medicine,  the  feverc  fit  of  a dif- 
cafe,  under  which  it  grows  higher  or  cxafpcnitcd  ; as 
of  the  gout,  &c. 

PARR  (Caiharinri,  was  the  eldeH  dsught  r of 
S'r  Thfimfiii  Parr  of  Xenjtll  She  w««  firll  n arried 
to  John  Ncv.l,  lord  l^iymcr ; alter  whofc  death  Ibe 
fotvpl'vaied  her  hmoroui  fovcrcign,  that  he  raifed  htr 
- to  the  throne.  The  royal  nupuaU  were  fulrmmzed 
at  Hampton  Court  oa  the  I2tb  0:  July  i sdj|.  Btinj 
rcligioufiy  difpof<*d,  (he  was,  in  the  ei-riy  pait  ot  her 
life,  a zealous  ohferver  of  the  Rnm.(h  ritet  and  cere- 
monies; blit  ia  ibe  dawning  of  the  Refer aiatiun,  (he 
became  as  zealous  b prcirotcr  of  the  Lutl.cran  dos- 

N*  2^C. 


ttioe  ; yet  with  fuch  prudence  and  drc«TTf|^  ftjoo  si  tsm 
her  penloui  fitualion  required.  Nevcttheleis,  wcare^^v^* 
told,  that  (he  was  io  great  danger  of  falUog  a (jcrifice 
to  the  Popi(h  fadion,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Bi.lvop 
Gardlocr : he  drew  up  articles  againft  her,  and  pre- 
vailed ou  the  king  to  Itga  a warrant  to  remove  her  to 
the  Tower,  llris  warrant  w«s,  however,  acciicnially 
dropped,  and  immediately  conveyed  to  her  majefty. 

What  her  appreheafions  muH  liave  been  00  iliis  occa- 
fioii  may  be  Cidiy  imagined.  She  knew  the  monarch, 
and  (he  could  cot  help  recollerting  the  fate  of  his 
former  queens.  A fudtlco  illnefs  was  the  rutural  con- 
fcquence.  The  news  of  her  lodlfpolition  brought  the 
king  to  her  apartment.  He  was  lavilh  in  exprefllona 
of  aCTc^ion,  and  feot  her  a phyfician.  His  mijcily 
being  Coon  after  alfo  fomewhat  indifpofed,  (he  pru- 
dently returned  the  viiit ; svilh  which  the  king  feemed 
pkafed,  and  began  to  talk  with  her  on  religious  fub- 
jeds,  propofing  certain  quellious,  concerning  vrhich 
he  wanted  her  opinion.  She  snfwcred,  that  fuch 
profound  fpeculations  were  not  fuited  to  her  fex  ; that 
rt  beloti;{ed  bo  the  hufbaud  to  choofe  prii  ciples  for  his 
wife ; the  wtfe*s  duty  was,  in  all  cafes,  to  adopt  mr- 
pliciily  the  {entiments  of  her  hu(band  : and  as  to  her- 
felf,  it  wu  doubly  her  duty,  being  bklTwd  with  a 
hulb^nd  who  q’ialificd,  by  his  judgment  sod  leam- 
ing,  not  only  to  cUooCe  principlei  for  bis  own  family, 
but  for  the  mod  wife  and  knowing  of  every  nation. 

“ Not  Co,  by  St  M«ry,’*  replied  the  king  ; **  you  are 
now  become  a di>dtor,  K4tc,  and  better  fitted  to  give 
than  receive  rofitudlioQ.**  She  meekiy  repbed,  that 
(he  IS  as  fc-nfihlc  bow  little  (he  was  intitled  to  thefe 
praifes;  that  though  (he  ufuglly  declined  not  any  con- 
vcrfaiion,  Irowevtr  fuhliiue,  when  propofed  by  bis  nu- 
jefiy,  (he  well  knew  th  >1  her  ccnceptinns  could  ferve 
to  no  other  purpofe  than  to  give  him  a l.ttle  momentary 
amulemcot;  that  (he  found  the  convcifotion  a little 
apt  to  languiih  when  not  revived  L-y  fome  oppofitioo, 
and  (he  bad  ventured  fomctlmes  to  kign  a contrariety 
0}  IcatiaieBU,  in  order  to  give  him  the  pltafure  of  re- 
futing her;  and  that  (he  alfo  propofed,  by  this  inno- 
cent artifice,  to  engage  him  into  topics  whence  (he 
had  ob(ervcd,  by  frequent  experience,  that  (he  reaped 
profit  and  infltuOior.  **  Ami  ia  it  fo,  fweclheait 
replied  the  king;  “ then  we  are  perfe^  frieoda  a- 
gain.”  He  embraced  her  with  great  afieeiion,  and 
lent  he^  awsj  witk  a(Turances  of  his  proteAiun  a/kJ 
kindr.cfs. 

The  time  being  now  com-  wHen  (be  was  to  be  fent 
to  the  Tower,  the  king,  walking  in  the  garden,  fent 
for  the  queen,  and  met  her  with  great  gocnl  humour; 

IS  hen  lo  the  t hancellor,  with  forty  uf  the  guards,  ap> 
proacbeJ.  He  kU  upon  his  knees,  and  fpoke  fumy 
with  the  king,  who  callrd  him  knave,  arrant  kiMve, 
bead,  foo),  and  comminded  him  inilantly  to  deprn. 
Henry  then  returned  to  the  queer,  who  ventured  1 1 
intcrjcdc  for  the  chancellor : **  Ah,  poor  fould,**  faid 
the  king,  **  thou  little  knoweii  how  evil  he  cleferveih 
this  grace  at  thy  hands.  Of  my  word,  fwvetbeiTt, 
he  hath  been  toward  thee  an  arrant  kn«ve ; and  fo  Ui 
him  go.  * The  king  died  in  January  1^47,  juH  three 
years  and  a half  after  bii  niarrisge  with  this  fee  end 
Catharine  ; who  io  a (hort  time  was  again  erpoufed  to 
kiir  1 hoiras  Seymour  lord  ad%ir:J  of  EiigUud  : for  i t 
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fSrr.  Sqttnnber  1548  Oie  died  in  childbed.  TSe  hiftonaot 
■ V of  ihi?  p<*n'«d  generally  irfinuate  that  (he  waapoifoned 
by  her  hu/band,  to  make  way  for  hit  marriage  with 
the  Udy  Elizabeth. 

That  Catharine  Parr  wai  beautiTul  it  beyond  a 
doubt  2 that  (he  wa»  piout  and  learrfcd  >8  evident  from 
her  writiogi : and  that  her  prudence  and  faga^ity  were 
not  inferior  to  her  other  iccompliflimcnts  may  be 
conduced  from  her  holding  up  the  paflion  of  a caprU 
cioui  tyrant  ai  a fhield  againft  her  enrmiei;  and  ^at 
at  the  latter  end  of  hia  days,  when  hit  paflions  were 
enfeebled  by  age,  and  hit  peevifh  autienty  iocreafed 
by  difeafe.  She  wrote,  1.  Queen  Catharine  Parr't 
lamentation  of  a (inner,  bewailiag  the  ignorance  of 
her  blind  life  { Lend.  8to,  1548,  1563.  2.  Prayera 
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While  mavinet  and  fweet-tongu'd  nightingnlra 
Did  chant  him  ronndeiayt  and  midrigalt.  ^ 

Thus  living  within  bounds  of  Nature*!  Uwa, 

Of  hit  long  lailxtig  life  may  be  fome  caufe. 

And  the  f.jnc  writer  defcnbei  him  in  the  following 
two  lines : 

From  head  to  heel,  bit  body  had  all  over 
A quick  fet,  thick  fet,  natural  hairy  cover. 

The  manner  of  hit  being  conduded  to  London  it 
alfo  noticed  in  the  following  tcrnpi:  “ The  Right  Hon, 
Thomat  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  carhmaifhal  of 
England,  on  being  lately  in  Shiopfhire  to  viGt  fome 
landt  and  manort  which  hit  lorddiip  holdt  in  that 
county,  or  for  fome  other  occaGont  of  importance 


nreZ;:;;:.  whTrein  The  “>  J 


to  fuffre  all  alBiflioni  here,  to  fee  at  nought  the  vtine 
profperitee  of  thit  worlde,  and  always  to  long  for  the 
cverbdynge  fcHcitee.  CoUc^rd  out  of  holy  workea, 
by  the  mod  virtuous  and  gracioui  princelTe  Katharine, 


aged  man  wat  GgniGcd  to  his  honour,  who  hearing  of 
fo  rcnurkable  a piece  of  autlquity,  his  lordfhtp  was 
pleafed  to  fee  him } and  in  lus  innate,  noble,  sncl 
Chrtfttan  piety,  be  took  him  into  hit  charitable  tuition 


<>a<xnc  of  EngUnde,  .od  IrcUndc.  Prinird  comm.nd.ng  th.t  . I.lt«  .nJ  t*o 

b,  John  W.yUnd,  i J45.  410.-156  ■.  < imo.  Other  ‘.'l'  f ^ 

li.dit.tion.,  Pr.ycr.,  Ltt.r,,  &c.  uopuMilh.d.  . >«  !>'“’■<*«»  i 

P*..  (Thomai),  or  0/J  Porr,  . rca..rh.bl«  Eng- 
lilhman,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  ten  kingt  and 
queeni  t married  a fecond  wife  when  he  was  1 20,  and 
bad  a child  by  her.  He  was  the  fon  of  John  Parr,  a 

huibandman  of  Winnington,  in  the  parilh  of  Atderhury,  . - rr*u  r n l . i_  r . 

in  th.  county  of  Salop,  wh«  he  born  in  the  yeij  *“  *“  ^ 

1483.  Though  he  lived  to  the  ».ft  .ge  of  up«rJ.  """''J  “ "<V 

of  .5  2 year.,  yet  the  tenor  of  hi.  life  adorilted  but  of  'P ' '’‘“'"''f,  ‘ 

IV. 1 ■**•.  * .uj.Mf-.  L r t jc  own  lervants,  aimed  ilryau  Kcilv,  to  ndc  on  horfe- 

little  variety ; nor  can  the  detail  of  it  be  conGdered  of  . • . , ' . 

importance,  further  than  what  will  .rife  from  the  ^ra-  ^ ^ «ttend  and  defray  all  manner 

tification  ot  that  curioGty  which  naturally  iuquiiTi  after  * ^5  ®**'”K^*j*  «p<^nccs.  w ic  was  one  ac- 

the  mode  of  living  which  could  lengthen  life  to  fuch  **  ^ 'rt.  e aii  „t  i 

tj ^17^1, : .u .®  f cr. e l;.  e.  ” ''  mnington  u a panlh  of  AlJeH-ury,  near  a place 


tend  him,  and  have  a horfe  for  her  ow'n  riding  with 
him  : and  to  cheer  up  the  old  man,  and  make  him 
merry,  there  waa  an  antique-faced  fellow,  with  a 
high  and  mighty  no-bcard,  that  bad  alfn  a horfe  for 


extreme  old  age.  Following  the  proftCioo  of  his  fa- 
ther, he  laboured  hard,  and  lived  on  coarfc  fare,  l^iy- 
lor  the  water>poet  fays  of  him  : 

Good  wholcfome  labour  was  hu  cxercife, 

Down  with  the  lamb,  and  with  the  lark  would  lifcj 
In  mire  and  toiling  fwcat  he  fpent  the  day, 

And  to  his  team  he  whifticd  time  away  : 

The  cock  bis  night-cluck,  and  till  day  was  done, 
Hit  watch  and  chief  fun-dial  was  the  fun. 

He  was  of  old  Pythagoras'  opinion, 


called  the  Welch  Pool,  eight  miles  from  Shrewlbury; 
from  whence  he  was  carri^  to  Wem,  a town  of  the 
earl's  aforefnid;  and  the  next  day  to  ShifTnall,  a manor- 
houfe  of  his  lordGiip’s,  where  l.hcy  likcwlfe  flayed  one 
night : from  Shtffnall  they  came  to  Wtdverhnmptnn, 
and  the  next  day  to  Birmingham,  and  from  thc;-ce  to 
Coventry'.  Although  Maflcr  Kelly  had  much  to  do 
to  keep  the  people  off,  that  prcfTcd  upon  him  in  all 
places  where  he  came,  ycl  at  Coventry  he  was  moll 
oppreffed,  for  they  came  in  fuch  multitudes  to  fee  the 
That  trceachecfe  was  mod  wbolefome with  ad’onloo}  old  man,  that  thufe  that  defendol  him  were  almod 
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Coarfe  meflio  bread,  and  for  bis  daily  fwig, 

Milk,  butter-milk,  and  water,  whey  and  whig  : 
Sometimes  metbeglin,  and  by  fortune  happy, 

He  fometimes  Gpp’d  a cup  o f ale  moil  nappy. 

Cyder  or  p<ny,  when  he  did  repair 

T*  a Whiifon  ale,  wake,  wedding,  or  a fair. 

Or  when  in  Chriflmas-time  he  was  a guefl 
At  his  good  landlord's  houfe  amongfl  the  reft : 
Elfe  he  had  little  leifure-iimc  to  wafte. 

Or  at  the  alc-houfe  huff-cap  alt  to  tafle. 

Nor  did  he  ever  hunt  i tavern  fos  ; 

Ne'er  knew  a coach,  tobacco,  or  the  . 

His  phyGc  wm  good  latter,  vhhich  the  foil 
Of  Salop  yields,  mure  fweet  than  Candy  oil ; 
And  g4irlic  he  dlccm  d above  the  rale 
Of  Venice  treacle,  or  Icil  mlthridate. 

He  enurtain’d  no  g>'ut,  no  uche  he  felt, 

The  air  wav  {tochI  and  tcmpeiate  where  be  dwelt ; 
Vot.XUL  Part  ll 


quite  tired  and  fpent,  and  the  aged  man  tn  daerrr  of 
l^ing  fltfled  ; and,  in  a word,  the  rabMe  were  lo  un- 
ruly, that  Biyan  was  in  doubt  he  (hould  bring  his 
charge  no  farther } fo  greedy  arc  the  vulgar  to  hearken 
to  or  gaxc  after  novcliiei.  The  trouble  being  over, 
the  next  day  they  paflied  to  Daintree,  to  Stony  Strat- 
ford, to  Kadhurne,  and  fo  to  London ; where  he  wt* 
well  entertained  and  accommodated  with  all  thhigj, 
having  all  the  afore(aid  attendance  at  tlie  foie  charge 
and  coll  of  his  lordthip."  When  hroU|^ht  before  the 
king,  his  miijefly,  with  more  actitenela  than  good 
manners,  faid  to  him,  **  You  have  lived  longer  than 
other  mm,  what  hate  yoK  d*'oe  mor*:  thin  other  mcn.^" 
He  anfwcred,  “ I did  penance  when  I was  an  huudud 
years  oU.*'  This  journey,  however,  piroved  fatal 
to  him  ; owing  to  the  alteration  tn  his  diet,  to  the 
change  of  the  air,  end  his  gerreral  mode  of  life,  he 
lived  but  a very  (hoit  time,  dy  ing  the  pth  of  November 
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j /a);  and  w»i  ^ur^eJ  m TTe^mindcr  AbKey. 
Auer  n»5  drath,  hit  body  wnt  o-^^nfd  j and  an  account 
wa*  drawn  up  Ht  the  cc1c’'n»cd  Ur  Harvc),  part  of 
which  we  fKaH  lay  befoie  onr  rta/^fr§. 

“ Thomas  Parr  wa*i  a poor  countryman  of  Shrop- 
ihtre,  whence  he  w -a  hrouctht  up  to  London  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Thoo-aa  Far!  of  Aiundel  and  Sunty  ; and 
died  a^ter  he  had  onilived  nine  pHrecs  >n  the  tenth 
year  of  the  tenth  of  tlwir,  at  the  a^e  of  15Z  years  ajid 
nine  month*. 

**  He  had  a hrj?e  breaft,  lun^fs  not  fungous,  but 
Aicking'  to  hi*  rlhfy  and  didended  with  Mou<1  ; a lirtvL 
Rcf»  in  his  face,  as  he  had  a difiivuitf  of  breathing  a 
liulo  bcfAre  h's  death,  and  a long  lading  warmth  in 
his  armpits  ao<l  tread  after  it ; which  fign,  together 
widi  oilwrs,  were  fo  evident  in  his  body,  as  the7  ufe 
to  be  OR  ihcfc  th^t  die  by  fufibcaiion.  HU  heart  wit 

frest,  thick,  fiWotw,  aod  f«<t.  The  blood  in  the  heart 
Itckifli  apd  diluted.  The  cartilages  of  the  demum 
not  more  bony  than  in  others  but  flexile  and  foft. 
Hii  viioera  were  found  .ami  flrong*  (fpeciMIy  the  do- 
mach  t ami  it  wan  uhf;rved  of  him,  that  he  uTed  to 
cat  often  by  night  and  day,  though  contented  with 
old  cheefe,  milk,  coarfc  bread,  fnall  beer,  and  whey  ; 
and,  which  is  more  rcmarkal  If,  that  he  eat  at  midnight  a 
little  before  he  died.  His  kidneys  ncre  covered  with  fat, 
and  pretty  found  ; only  on  the  interior  furface  of  them 
were  found  foire  agucoug  or  ferous  abfcefTcs,  whereof 
cnc  was  near  the  blgnefs  of  a Krn  egg,  with  a yeUowi.li 
water  in  It,  having  mt'^c  a roundifli  cavity,  inpreffed 
on  that  kidney  t whcn:e  fomc  thought  It  came  th’^t  a 
little  before  his  death  a fop^rcfTion  of  urine  had  befaU 
ten  him ; though  othen  were  of  opinion,  that  his 
urine  WAS  fupprtfTed  upon  the  regurgitation  of  all  the 
ferofity  into  his  lungs.  Kot  the  leafl  appearance  tliere 
was  of  any  flony  matter  either  in  the  kidneys  or  blad- 
der. His  boweU  were  alfo  found,  a little  whitifh  with- 
out. His  fpleen  very  little,  hardly  equalling  the  big- 
nef$  of  me  kidney.  In  (hort,  all  hi»  inward  parts  ap- 
peared fo  he.itthy,  that  if  he  had  not  changed  bis  diet 
and  air,  he  might  peihnpa  have  lived  a good  while 
l«nger.  The  caufe  of  his  death  wps  imputed  chiefly 
to  the  change  of  food  and  air  ; forafrtiucb  as  coming 
cut  of  a dear,  thin,  and  free  air,  he  came  Into  the 
thick  air  of  London;  and  after  a conflant  plain  and 
homely  country  ditf,  he  was  uken  into  a fphtvjtd 
family,  where  he  fed  high  and  drot.k  plentifully  of  the 
bell  wines,  whereupon  the  natural  fun<^dtons  of  the 
parts  of  his  bo<’y  were  overcharged,  his  lungs  ol  flruA- 
cd,  and  the  haHt  of  the  whole  body  quite  difordered; 
upon  which  there  could  rot  hut  cniue  a diflblution. 
His  brain  was  found,  entire,  and  firm ; and  though 
be  had  net  the  ufe  of  his  eyes,  nor  much  of  bis  me- 
mory, feveral  years  heforc  he  died,  yet  he  had  his 
hearing  and  appreliehflon  very  well ; and  was  able, 
even  to  the  i3Cth  year  of  his  age,  to  do  any  hulhand- 
man's  work,  even  threfhing  of  corn.'* 

The  foliowing  fummary  of  Ms  life  is  copied  fiom 
Gldys’a  MS.  netti  on  Fuller’s  Worthies ; Old  Parr 


wtf  Som  14^3;  lived  at  home  until  lyoo,  «t  17,  ^srts. 
when  he  went  o-it  to  ferricc.  1 f 18,  «t.  3;,  retumrl  " ’ ^ 
borrefrom  his  mafler.  1321.  at.  59,  f 'cnt  fonryers 
on  the  remainder  of  his  father’s  IcaIc  sft. 

ended  the  firlt  leafe  he  renewed  of  Mr  I^ew.s  Por'er, 

1563,  set,  So,  married  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Taylor, 
a maiden  ; by  w'hom  he  had  a fon  and  a daughter, 
who  both  died  very  vouog.  15^4,  at.  3*,  endr^  the 
fecond  Icafc  which  Ke  renewed  of  Mr  John  Porter.  • 
lyfiy,  art.  102.  ended  the  third  Icafc  he  had  rcncacd 
ot  Mr  Hugh  Purler.  1588,  at.  lo.*,  did  penance  (a 
Aider!  iiry  church,  for  Wing  with  Katbcrine  Mdtoti, 
and  getting  her  with  child,  at.  ti2,  helurird 

his  wife  Jane,  after  they  had  lived  32  years  together. 

160^,  at.  132,  b viog  lived  10  yeaia  a widower,  be 
married  Jane,  widow  of  Anthony  Adda,  daughter  of 
John  Lloyd  of  Gilfells,  in  Mootgomeryihim,  who  far* 
vived  him.  163  c,  at.  15  a,  he  died;  after  they  hid 
lived  together  30  years,  and  after  yo  years  poilifikm 
of  his  lad  leafe.  St*e  Loncsvitt. 

P.ARRA,  in  ornithology,  a gettvs  of  birds  beloog- 
ing  to  the  order  of  gvallx  ; the  charaiflcrs  of  a^ikk 
nr.s:  I'he  hill  is  tapering  and  a little  obtufe  s the  no- 
dnls  are  oral,  am!  fititated  in  the  middle  of  the  bill ; 
the  forehead  is  covered  with  flcfhy  caruncles,  which 
arc  lolMted  ; the  wings  are  faaall,  an  i fpinoas  ’I'here 
are  five  fpecies ; of  which  the  moft  remarkable  is  the 
chavaria,  which  is  about  the  tlze  of  the  domeflic  eock. 

T'hc  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cartha|irena, 
who  breed  Urge  flocks  of  ponilry  that  flray  la  the 
Wixida,  train  up  tlie  eSav^ria  to  defend  th'*m  agaiall 
the  numerous  birds  of  prey,  no  one  of  which  will  dare 
tn  encounter  it.  It  is  never  known  todefert  the  flocks 
and  it  returns  evrry  evening  to  rood. 

The  parra  Dominka  is  a!  out  the  fize  of  the  Up- 
wing.  \ he  bill  is  yellow,  as  are  alfo  the  head  aad 
upper  part*  ; the  onJer  are  of  a yeliowiih  white  bo«w 
drring  on  rofe  colour.  The  leg*  are  allb  yellow.  ThU 
fj-iecie*  inhabits  feveral  of  the  warn.cr  parts  of  Ameiica 
and  St  Domingo.  'Fhc  parra  feaegalla  is  about  the 
fame  fize  with  the  former.  Its  bill  is  alfo  yellow  tip- 
ped with  black  : the  forehead  is  covered  with  a yrl- 
low  /kin  { the  chin  and  lhr**at  arc  hlack  ; the  head 
and  upper  parts  of  the  kedy  and  leCer  wing  coverts 
arc  grey-brown  1 he  lower  part  of  the  belly,  atiJ 
the  upper  and  under  tail-coverts  arc  dirty  white.  Ac 
the  Lend  of  the  wing  is  a hlack  fpur.  It  inhal  its 
Semgal.  and  thence  derives  its  name.  The  negmea 
evil  them  Ueit  Vett,  the  French  the  /qu*lert^  bc- 
caufe,  as  we  arc  told,  as  frK>n  a<:  they  fee  a raari 
they  feream  and  fly  off.  They  always  fly  in  pair?. 

The  pana  jacana,  or  fpur-wirged  water  hen,  is  abi  uc 
the  fize  of  the  water  rail.  The  bill  is  in  length  about 
an  inch  and  a quarter,  of  an  oraoge  colour  ; aud  on 
the  forehead  is  a membranous  flip  half  an  inch  loog 
and  nearly  as  broad.  On  each  fide  of  the  head  alfi> 
is  another  of  the  fame,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
broad,  and  both  together  they  furround  the  bafe  of 
the  biU.  The  head,  throat,  neck,  breaff,  and  under- 

parti. 


(a)  The  author  of  a book  intitlcd  Long  I.ivtrty  8vo,  1721,  which  0!dys  in  his  MS.  notes  on  Fuller  AferiSes 
to  one  Rol-eil  Sarober,  againfi  ail  evidence  faye,  p.  89,  that  Pair  died  fixuen  yean  after  he  bad  becn’orefeirtcd 
to  the  king,  iqth  of  November  1651. 
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pAiT*.  parti«  an  U^k;  ani  fuDMtImci  tha  belly  in  mixed 
» with  white.  See,  'rhe  birda  of  thi#  fpecica  mhabit 
Bralll,  Guixua,  and  Surinam  ( bot  areequUly  coramun 
iLt  St  Domingo,  where  they  IrrqiKnt  the  marlhy  pUvea, 
fidei  of  ponds,  and  ]lrcaoit»  and  wade  quite  up  to  the 
thigluin  thewater.  Tbe;arcaliogcQeraliyr<rea  in  paira, 
•fid  when  feparateJ  call  each  other  contimully  till  they 
join  again.  They  are  very  (hy,  and  moll  common  la 
the  rarny  feaAma  In  May  and  November.  'I'hey  are  at 
•U  limea  very  uolfy  ; their  cry  Hi  irp  and  (hrill,  and 
may  be  heard  a great  way  eff.  d'hla,  m well  aa  the 
other  fpccics,  ia  called  by  the  French  ihryrgun.  The 
flcih  la  i.ecounted  pretty  gcx>d.  The  parra  varlabilis, 
or  rpur  winded  w.tcr*bin,  i«  about  niue  inches  long. 
The  bill  ia  about  14.  inchea  in  Icny  ih,  an  I incohnir  ia 
oraagc<yellow.  On  the  forehead  ia  a fl.ip  of  red  (kin  t 
the  crown  of  the  lieaJ  ia  brown,  marked  with  fp>ta  of 
a darker  ('wli)ur } the  hind  pirt  of  the  neck  ia  rnuv.h 
the  Came,  but  of  a deeper  dyo.  The  fidtaof  the  head, 
throat,  forrpart  of  the  ne  k,  bre^d.,  UUy,  thigba, 
aud  undcr'tail  roverta  arc  white,  with  • few  red  fpoia 
on  the  hdea  of  the  lelly^tid  !ale  of  the  thighs.  On  the 
forenart  of  the  wing  la  a yellow  fpur,  See.  The  Uga 
are  hirniihcJ  with  long  iocs,  as  In  all  the  ethers,  the 
colour  ot  whi<h  la  bluiih  aih.  Mr  Latham  fays,  that 
one  whi.b  came  under  hia  infpc<:tion  from  Cayenne 
wiw  rather  fm  ilki.  It  ha^l  the  up{>er  parts  mut  h paler  ; 
over  toe  eye  was  a llrcak  of  white  psf&Dg  no  further, 
and  unavvonipaoicd  by  a bla  k one.  'Die  bind  part 
of  the  neck  was  dulky  black.  It  had  only  the  rudi- 
ment of  a fpur  { and  the  red  caruncle  on  the  forehead 
was  left,  and  laid  ba.k  on 'the  forehead.  From  thefe 
diCTcrcu 'c«  thi*  learn. d oroithologifl  conceives  it  to 
have  differed  either  in  fex  or  age  from  the  other. 
This  fpecies  inhabits  Utahl,  and  Is  faid  to  be  pretty 
common  about  Canhagena  and  in  South  America. 
Tilt  parra  ilns'aria  is,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
•bout  the  fixe  of  a duughill  cock,  and  llancls  a foot 
•ud  a half  from  the  ground.  The  bill  is  of  a dirty 
white  colour  % the  upper  ni..adibie  fimiUr  to  thit  in  a 
duQghiU  cock  ! the  nudrtU  aic  oMong,  pervious:  on 
both  fuics,  ax  the  bsfe  of  the  bill,  is  a membnine, 
which  extends  10  the  temples.  ' i kt  trules  ate  brown. 
On  the  bind  head  are  about  12  bUckiih  feather^,  three 
i.tch'.s  ill  k-agth,  forming  a creff  and  hanging  down* 
ward-i.  The  lefl  of  the  neck  is  covered  with  a thick 
black  down.  I'hi  body  is  brown,  and  the  wings 
•ad  tail  inchned  to  black.  Oa  the  bend  of  the  wing 
are  two  01  three  fpurs  half  an  inch  long.  'I'be  belly  is  a 
light  black.  The  thighs  are  half  bsreof  feathers.  J lie 
legs  arc  verj  long,  and  of  a ycUow  red  colour.  'I’he 
toes  are  fo  long  as  to  entangle  one  another  in  walkisg. 
“ This  fpecies  mh  ibits  the  lakes,  &c.  near  the  river 
Cinu,  sboui  35  leagues  froiq  Cartlugcna,  in  South 
America,  ati<l  is  (aid  to  feed  on  vegetables.  Its  g'ttt 
is  folemn  and  flow  ; but  it  flic^  eafily  and  fwhtly. 
It  cannot  run,  uoleL  alHlled  by  the  wingtnt  the  fsrr.e 
time.  When  any  part  of  the  ikm  is  toinrhed  by  the 
band,  a crickling  is  felt,  though  it  ts  very  do  • ny  be* 
Death  the  feathers  ; and  indeed  this  down  adheres  fo 
clofely  at  to  enable  (he  bird  at  times  to  fw  m.  *J'he 
\x>ii:e  is  char  and  loud,  but  far  from  agreeable.  The 
natives,  «ho  keep  ]x>ultiy  in  great  numbers,  have  one 
of  ibeie  tame,  winch  goes  along  with  the  flo.  k ubout 
the  neighbourhood  to  feed  during  the  day,  w-hen  ibU 
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faithful  IhepberLl  defcaJa  tbe.'a  a^aiufl  birds  of  prey  ; 
lie-ng  able,  by  means  of  the  {pur#  on  the  wiog>,  to 
drive  off  birds  as  big  as  the  carrion  vulture,  and  even  * ^ i 

that  bird  itfeif.  It  is  fo  far  of  the  grea.sff  ufc,  as  it 
never  dvferts  the  charge  committed  to  its  circ,  bring- 
ing them  all  home  fafe  at  night.  Jt  is  fo  tame  as  to 
fuder  itfeif  to  be  handled  by  a grown  perfon  j hut  \rill 
uot  permit  chiUren  to  attempt  the  Lame.— > Fir  the 
above  account  wc  arc  indebted  to  Limia:u:i,  who  fee  ms 
to  be  the  only  one  who  has  given  any  at^count  of  lids 
wonderful  bud.’^  See  t.^tthjia's  Syno/>Ju. 

PARRELS,  in  a thip,  arc  frim:i  made  of  tni:k.s, 
idSa,  and  ropes,  which  hsvhg  both  thcir  eula  fiffetiei 
to  the  yards,  arc  fo  contrived  as  to  go  round  about 
the  mail>,  tint  tin  yards  by  their  mr4ns  nuy  go  up 
and  down  upon  the  ni  ill.  'Fncfe  alfo,  with  the  brcaA- 
ropes,  fallen  the  y^rds  to  the  mads. 

PARRET  or  Pfct->K£D  river,  has  Its  rife  in  the 
fuuthcrn  part  of  So.nmctfcilhire  in  England.  Near 
Langpo.t  it  it  joined  by  the  Oriicd,  Svigairnted  by 
the  Ivcl;  ani,  about  tour  miles  horn  tbis  junction,  it 
is  joined  by  the  'Pone  or  Tiione,  a pretty  laige  river, 
rifing  amuug  the  hilL  ia  the  wtiLra  parts  ol  th*t 
county.  About  two  >n  Ics  bclu.v  tbc  JunU-on  of  the 
Time,  the  Parrel  receives  anorh-r  conn  kra'd*  (Ircam; 
and,  thus  augnented,  it  paifea  by  the  town  of  Bridge- 
water,  and  falls  into  the  B<  uiol  channel  in  Bridgewater* 
b.,. 

PARRH.^SIUS,  a famous  ancient  painter  of 
Ephefus  or,  a»  fume  fay,  ol  Athens : he  doutiiliL'd 
about  the  time  of  Soiraies,  accurJIng  to  Xt-nuphoo, 
who  hath  lairoduced  him  into  a dtalo.^ue  dilcourligg 
with  that  phil'tfupher.  He  was  one  of  the  bea 
painters  in  bis  time.  Dioy  fiyi,  that  it  was  he  who 
tirll  gave  fymmeiiy  ami  juff  prv>|»oitioQb  in  that  art; 
that  he  likcwifc  was  the  brll  who  knew  how  tocxprdx 
lire  truth  ami  life  of  charaAcrs,  and  the  different  aiis 
ol  the  face  ; tlist  he  difeovered  a bcauiiful  .iifpohtioa 
of  the  hair,  and  heightened  the  grace  of  the  vifage. 
it  was  al.owed  cveu  by  the  mailers  m the  art,  that  he 
far  outfhnuc  them  in  the  elory  of  fuertreding  in  the 
outlines,  in  whi..'b  confi.l«  the  gr<.n  ' f.'cret  of  paiutiug. 

But  it  is  alfj  remarked  by  Piinyithti  Panhafius  became 
inluppurtable  w'dj  pn  ie  ; and  wai  fo  v.;ry  vain  as  to 
give  bimfelf  the  molt  diUcring  epithets;  fuch  as,  the 
tendered,  the  Dftell,  the  gran  Jr  il,  the  cn  Ai  delicjle» 
and  the  perfcfler  of  bis  art.  He  boaileJ  that  he  was 
fprungtrom  Apdlo,  and  that  he  was  btirato  paint  the 
goda  : that  be  had  aAuatly  drawn  Hercules  touch  by 
toach:  that  heroes  having  often  appeared  to  him 
in  dreams,  when  the  plurality  of  vojces  wjs  a;*aml 
him  at  Samos  in  favour  of  Timanthes,  in  the  opinion 
of  a piclure  of  .*V  ax  provoked  a^iinff  the  Greeks,  for 
•'ijudging  to  Utyfffs  (be  arms  ot  .-kchilles,  he  anfwer* 
ed  a perfon  who  condoled  him  on  this  check,  **  For 
my  {larl,  I don't  trouble  rnyfelf  at  the  feutence ; but 
1 am  fmry  tlial  the  fan  ot  Telamon  hath  icccivcd  a 
greater  outrage  than  th.it  which  wan  formerly  put  up* 
on  him  fo  unjufliy.*’  aEli.m  rdites  this  ffory,  and 
iclU  us  that  ParrhahLis  afLficd  to  wear  a ci own  of 
gold  upon  his  hex-!,  and  to  carry  in  Lis  hand  a Katoon, 
liud.ied  With  nails  of  the  Cime  nuu!.  11c  worke^l  at 
Ills  art  witli  plcafaiitry*,  o.^ten  indee  I Cnging.  He  was 
very  licentious  and  luofe  In  his  piduicn ; .*'.nd  he  is 
Lid,  by  w?.y  of  amuRtntnl,  to  hare  leprAcntcd  the 
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>tffiago»  iBoft  infamoDt  objcftt.  Hit  AtalautU^  with  her  fponfle  coustTy»  where  he  wit  tormratei  t toor  while  with  t VarrtwlR 

’ Melctfer,  wm  of  thit  kind.  Thit  piece  wtt  after*  ferer,  aod  at  lift  died  in  the  gmteft  mifirf.  He  left  J[, 

wardt  derifed  at  a to  the  Emperor  Tiberiut,  hit  library  to  hit  frieod  Senpandoi,  brother  to  Cardt* 

itpoD  condition  tbat»  if  he  waa  difpleafed  with  the  fub-  oal  Jerome  Seripandutf  who  bufle  him  a tomb  in  the  ’ 

* K<^i  he  Ihould  receive  a million  fcdercet  ioflead  of  it.  convent  of  the  Auflin  friart  at  Naplei.  There  arc  £e* 

^rbe  emperor,  covetoua  at  he  wat,  not  only  preferred  veral  booki  atcHbed  to  him  i and  in  the  dedication  of 

the  piAure  to  that  fum,  but  even  placed  it  in  hit  moft  ooe  of  them,  hit  ebara^er  it  drawn  to  great  advantage 

favourite  apartment.  It  ia  alfo  laid,  that,  though  by  Henry  Stephena. 

Panhafiua  vrai  excelled  by  Tinaanthea,  yet  he  excels  PARRHESIA.  See  OxAToar,  n^  69. 

Zeuxif.  Among  bia  piaurea  ia  a celebrated  one  of  PARRICIDE,  the  murder  of  one*#  parenta  or 
Thefeui;  and  another  reprefenting  Meleager,  Herculea,  children.  By  the  Roman  law,  it  waa  punilhed  in  a 
and  Perl'cut  in  a group  together ; as  alfo  ^neaa,  with  much  feverer  manner  than  any  other  kind  of  homicide* 
Caftorand  Pollux,  in  a third.  After  being  fcourged,  the  dclinqucnta  were  fewed  up 

Parkhasius  (Janu*),  a famous  grammarian  ia  in  a leathern  lack,  with  a live  dog,  a cock,  a viper,  and 
Italy,  who  wes  boro  at  Cofenta  in  the  kingdom  of  an  ape,  and  fo  caft  into  the  fea.  Solon,  it  ii  true« 

Naples.  1470.  He  was  intended  for  the  law,  the  in  bit  laws,  made  none  againft  parncide } apprehend* 
profclTion  of  his  aocellora  ; but  he  refufed  it,  and  cul*  ing  it  impofllble  that  ooe  Iheuld  be  guilty  of  fo  unna* 
tivaied  cUlHcal  learning.  Hit  real  name  was  Johannes  tural  a barbarity.  And  the  Perlians,  according  to  He* 

Paulus  Parifms ; but  according  to  the  humour  of  the  rodotua,  cntcruined  the  fame  notion,  when  they  ad« 
grammarituis  of  the  a^r,  he  took  iunead  of  it  Parrba*  judged  all  perfons  who  killed  their  reputed  parents  to 
Hus.  He  taught  at  hlilan  with  much  reputation,  be-  be  baftardt.  And  upon  fooe  fuch  reafon  as  thii  moft 
ing  admired  fur  a graceful  delivery,  in  which  be  chief*  we  account  for  the  oaiUnon  of  an  exemplary  puntlh* 
ly  excelled  other  profdl'uis. — It  was  this  charm  in  bis  roent  for  this  crime  in  our  Englilh  laws  t which  treat 
voice,  which  brou;^ht  a vafl  concourfe  of  people  to  his  it  no  otherwife  than  as  Ample  murder,  unlclii  the  child 
Icdurts ; and  among  others  he  hid  the  picafurc  to  fee  was  alfo  the  fervant  of  the  parent. 

General  Tiitnole«,  who  wa»  then  thrcefc<»re  years  old.  For  though  the  breach  of  natural  relation  Is  unob* 

He  went  to  Rume  when  Alexander  VI.  was  pope;  ferved,  yet  the  breach  of  civil  or  ecclcfiaftic  coimcc* 
and  was  like  to  be  involved  in  the  .roiifortunes  of  tions,  when  coupled  with  isardcr,  denominates  it  a 
BernaniinI  Caietan  and  hilius  Savello,  with  whom  he  new  offence  } no  left  than  a fpedea  of  treafon,  called 
had  (ome  corrcfpondcnce  \ but  lie  efcaped  the  danger,  ^rva  pro£iiot  Ofpetit  trettfon  t which,  bowerer,  ia 
by  the  information  of  i homas  Pheedns.  profenor  of  nothing  elfe  but  an  aggravated  degree  of  murder  ; al* 
rhttori  -,  and  canon  of  St  John  Laieran,  whofe  ad-  though,  on  account  of  the  violation  of  pnvite  al* 
vice  he  f^ollowed  in  retiring  from  Rome.  Soon  after,  legiance,  it  U ftigmati^ed  as  an  inferior  fpecies  of  tree* 
he  w's  Nppo  ntrd  public  profeflbr  of  rhetoric  at  Milan;  fon.  And  thus,  in  the  anckot  Gothic  conRituttoo^ 

but  the  ii'  ert)  he  took  to  cenfure  the  teachers  there  wmftnd  the  breach  both  of  aatoral  and  civil  relatione 

as  arr  iat  blockheads,  provoked  them  in  return  to  af-  ranked  in  the  fame  dais  with  Crimea  againft  the  Rate 

perfc  hif  morals.  I hey  faid  he  had  a criminal- con*  ^od  fovereign. 

veife  with  his  fch  ihrs:  which  being  a crime  extreme.  PARROT,  in  ornithology.  See  PaiTracus. 

ly  abhorred  by  the  Mil  mrfc,  our  profefTor  was  o-  PARSHORE,  a town  of  England  in  WoroeRer* 

Miged  to  leave  Milan.  He  went  to  Vicenaa,  where  he  ihire,  feven  miles  from  Worceiler,  and  loa  from  Loo* 
obtained  a larger  falary  ; and  he  held  this  profcflbr*  don,  is  a neat  old  town  on  the  north  tide  of  the  Avon, 

(hip  till  the  Ratia  of  the  Venetians  were  laid  wafte  by  near  its  jundtkm  with  the  river  Bow,  being  a cooti* 
the  troops  of  the  Leai;ue : upon  which  he  went  to  deraMe  thoroughfare  in  the  lower  road  Rom  Wor* 

* his  native  coimiryi  having  made  his  cfcape  through  cefter  to  London.  A religious  houie  was  founded 
the  army  of  the  enemies.  He  wa«  st  Cofcnxa,  when  here  in  604,  a fmall  part  of  which  now  remains,  and 
his  old  friend  f’hoedrus  perluaded  Julius  to  fend  for  is  ufed  as  the  psrifh  church  of  Holy  Croft,  the  wkold 
him  to  Rume  ; and,  though  that  dehgn  proved  ahor-  of  which  contained  above  !•  acres.  The  abbey  church 
tive  by  the  death  of  the  pope,  yrt,  by  the  recommeo-  was  250  feet  long,  and  lao  broad.  The  parilh  of 
dation  nf  John  Lafcari*,  he  was  coiled  thiiher  under  Parfhore  is  of  great  extent,  and  hath  within  its  Umica 
the  fucceffar  Leo  X.  Leo  was  before  favouraUy  many  manors  and  chapelries.  At  prefent  it  has  two 
ihclined  to  him  ; and  on  his  ariivalat  Rome,  appoint*  ' parilhes.  Holy  Crofs  1^  St  Andrew.  In  Holy  Croft 
cd  him  profcfTbr  of  polite  literature.  He  had  been  church  are  fevtril  very  antique  monutnents.  Its  chief 
now  fomc  time  mairieJ  to  a daughter  of  Demetrius  manufa^ure  is  Aocktngs.  It  cootaini  about  300 
Chalcondylas I and  he  took  with  him  to  Rome  Batil  houfies,  and  has  markcu  on  Tuclday  and  Saturday; 
Chaliondylas,  his  wife’s  brother,  and  brother  uf  De-  fairs  ^fter-  fuelday,  June  26th,  and  Tudday  before, 
metrms  Chalcontlybs,  proltlTor  of  the  Greek  tongue  November  iR. 

at  Milan  He  did  not  long  enjoy  this  employ  i^oo  PARSRKV,  in  botany.  SeeAriuM. 
ferre  I upon  him  by  the  pope  : for,  worn  out  by  his  PAK8NEP,  in  botany.  See  Pastimaca. 

Rudies  and  labouis,  he  became  fo  *dlu'ted  with  tne  PARSON  anJ  Vicax.  A parfon, rr<4’* 

gout,  that  for  fome  ye*>rs  he  had  no  pan  of  bis  body  ^.r,  is  one  that  hath  full  pofTcAon  of  all  the  rights  of 
free,  exrepi  hts  tongue  ; having  almoR  loft  the  ufc  of  a parochial  church.  He  is  called  parfon,^i^ffa.  be^ 
hdih  his  leps  and  both  his  arms.  He  laboured  befides  caufe  oy  hit  perfin  the  church,  which  is  an  invitible  ^ 
under  fo  gre.«t  a degree  of  povetiy,  as  put  him  out  of  body,  is  reprefenlcd ; and  he  is  in  himfelf  a body  cor- 
ad  hopes  of  being  ever  in  a belter  Gtuation  ; fa  that  por.te,  in  order  to  proteA  and  defend  the  rights  of 
kc  left  Rome,  and  reiuroed  bto  Caiabria,  his  nauve  the  churth.(^which  he  perfonatesj  by  a pcipetual  fuc* 

ceiEoQ. 
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IMbn.  ceflioa.  He  ii  fometime«  called  the  rv^«r  or 

'■  « ' «f  the  church:  hut  the  apprlUtton  of  pvfint  (hovr- 

ever  h may  be  ds.*prcciatcd  ty  tamilttri  cioi.vai*h,  and 
tadifcnmiiiate  ufe)  u the  mod  legal,  moll  beneficial, 
and  moA  honourahle  tide  that  a pariih  pricA  can  en- 
jov  ; becaufe  fuch  a one  (Sir  E^lward  Colce  obfervci)» 
and  he  only,  is  (aid  v^^rat  feu  perjonam  eceie/i^  gtrtrt. 
A parfon  h^t,  during  hig  life,  the  freehold  in  himfclf 
of  the  parfoange'hoiife.  the  glebe,  thetichei,  and  other 
dues.  But  thefe  are  fometimes  appropr’ttted i that  is 
to  fay,  the  benefice  is  pcrpcrutly  annexed  to  (bme 
fpirtual  corporation,  either  fote  or  aggregate,  being  the 
patron  of  the  living;  whom  the  i w cUcems  equally 
capable  of  providing  for  the  fervicc  of  the  church  aa 
private clctgyman  *, 

* ^ *1  be  appropriating  corporation:,  or  religiouihoufcs, 

were  wout  to  depute  one  of  their  own  body  to  per> 
form  divine  lervtcc,  aud  adminiftcr  the  facramenu,  in 
thofe  parifhea  of  which  the  fociety  waa  thus  the  par- 
fon. This  officiating  minider  was  in  reality  no  more 
than  a curate,  deputy,  or  vicegerent  of  the  ippropri* 
ator,  and  therefore  called  viraritf/,  or  **  vicar.”  Hli 
ftipend  was  at  the  diferetion  of  the  appropriator,  who 
was,  however,  bound  of  common  right  to  find  Tome- 
body,  qui  iUi  de  Umporaltbutt  <p«f:opo  de  /pirilud/lintt, 
* deheat  refpondere.  But  this  was  done  in  fo  fcandalous 
a manner,  and  the  parifhes  fuffered  fo  inuc'i  by  tlie 
negled  of  the  appropriatort,  that  the  legiflature  was 
forced  to  Intetpofe  : and  accordingly  it  is  enat^td,  by 
Aatutci5  Ric.  11.  c.  6.  that  in  all  appropriations  of 
churches  the  dioce^n  bilhop  fliall  oriain  (la  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  church)  a competent  fum  to 
be  didributed  among  the  poor  patiihioners  annually  ; 
and  that  the  vicarage  fhall  tx  fufficiently  eiulowcd.  It 
feems  the  partih  were  frequently  Tiffircrs,  not  ouly  by 
the  want  of  divine  fcrvicc,  but  alfu  by  wtih  hwldmg 
thofe  alms  for  which,  :imong  other  purpofes,  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes  was  urigtnally  impofed : an>*  iheicfoie 
in  this  a^  a ptnfian  is  directed  to  be  diAributed  among 
the  poor  parochians,  as  well  as  a fufficient  llipcnj  to 
the  vicar.  But  he,  being  liable  to  be  removed  at  the 
pleafurc  of  the  appropriator,  was  not  likely  to  inriA 
too  rigidly  on  the  legal  lufficicncy  of  the  Aipeod;  and 
therefore,  by  fUtutc  4 Hen.  IV.  c-  12.  it  is  ordain- 
ed, that  the  vicar  fhall  be  a fecular  perfon,  not  a mcm- 
^her  of  any  religious  houie  ; th^t  he  fhalx  be  vicar  per- 
petual, Bot  removable  at  the  caprice  of  the  mona- 
fiery  ; and  that  he  fhould  be  canonically  inflituted  and 
induced,  and  be  fufficienily  endowed,  at  the  difere- 
tion of  the  c-rdinary ; for  thefe  three  exprefa  purpofes, 
to  do  divine  ferrice,  to  inform  the  people,  and  to  keep 
bofpitality.  The  endowments,  in  couiequence  oftliefe 
fiatutrs,  have  uiually  leen  by  a porthm  of  the  glebe 
or  land  belonging  to  the  parfonage,  an  J a particular 
fharc  of  the  tithes,  which  the  appropriators  found  it 
Bu>il  troublcfome  to  collefl,  and  which  are  therefore 
generally  tailed  petty  or  fmali  titheti  the  greater,  or 
perdial  tithes,  being  ftill  referved  to  their  own  ufe. 
But  one  and  the  fame  rule  was  not  ohferved  in  the  en- 
dowment of  all  vicarages  Hence  fome  are  more  li- 
berally, and  fome  more  fcantHy,  endowed  : and  hence 
the  tithes  of  many  things,  as  wood  in  psrticuUr,  areiu 
fome  pariihes  reAorial,  and  in  fome  vicarial  tithes. 

'rhe  dtdin«^ion  therefore  of  a parfuo  and  vicar  it 
thia:  The  parioA  hat  for  the  moil  part  the  whole 


right  to  all  the  ecclefsafUcal  dues  io  kis  parini ; but  a Paribo. 
vicar  hat  generally  an  appropriator  over  him,  iotitied  * 
to  the  !>cit  part  of  the  prohis,  to  whom  he  is  ia  cficA 
perpetual  curate,  with  a Aanding  falary.  Though  iu 
fome  placet  the  vicarage  has  been  coufidcrahly  aug- 
mented by  a large  fharc  of  the  great  tithes;  which  aug- 
menuiions  were  greatlyaflilled  by  the  fiitute27Car.il. 
c.  d.  enadteJ  in  favour  of  poor  vicars  and  curates,  which 
rendered  fuch  temporary  augmenutions  (when  made 
by  the  appropriators)  perpetual. 

The  method  of  becoming  a parfon  or  vicar  is  much 
the  fame.  To  both  there  are  four  rcquifiLcs  Deceit 
far)*:  holy  orders,  prefentaDon,  iafiiiutiun,  and  in- 
duction. The  mcth<^  of  conferring  the  holy  orders  of 
deacon  and  priefi,  according  to  the  liturgy  and  canons, 
is  foreign  to  the  prefent  purpofe;  any  farther  thin  as 
they  are  ncceflary  requiutes  to  make  a Bomplete  par- 
fun  or  vicar.  By  common  Uw,  a deacon,  ot  any  age, 
might  be  infiituted  and  fnlu^cd  to  a parfon.xgc  or  vi- 
carage : but  it  w«s  ordained,  by  fiatuie  13  liha.  c.  1 2.  ^ 

that  no  perfon  under  twenty  three  years  of  age,  and 
in  deacon’s  orders,  fhould  be  prefented  loany  benefice 
with  cure;  and  if  he  were  not  ordaiued  pried  withiu 
one  year  after  his  indu^oo,  he  fhould  be  iph  fati9 
deprived : and  now,  by  datum  1 3 and  1 4 Car.  II.  c.  4. 
no  perfon  is  capable  to  be  admitted  to  any  benefice, 
unlcG  be  hath  been  firfi  ordained  a priefi ; and  then 
he  is,  in  the  language  of  the  law,  a clerk  in  orders. 

But  if  he  obtains  orders,  or  a licence  to  preach,  by 
money  or  corrupt  practices,  (which  rcems  to  be  the 
true,  though  not  the  common,  notion  of  ficnony),  the 
perfon  giving  fuch  orders  forfeits  40I.  and  the  perfoa 
receiving,  jioL  and  i«  incapable  of  any  ccclcfiailical 
preferment  fur  feven  years  after. 

Any  clerk,  may  be  prefented  to  a parfonsge  or  vi- 
carage; that  U,  the  patron,  to  whom  the  advowfon 
of  the  church  belongs,  tn  :y  offer  his  clerk  to  the  bi- 
fhop  of  the  diocefc  to  be  infiitutcd.  But  when  he  is 
prefented,  the  biihop  may  refute  him  upon  many  ac- 
counts. As,  1.  if  the  patron  is  exconmuinicated, 
and  remains  in  contempt  40  days;  or,  2.  If  the  clerk 
be  unfit : which  unfitnefs  is  of  feveral  kinds.  Firft, 
with  regard  to  his  perfon  ; at  if  he  be  a baffard,  an 
outlaw,  an  excommunicate,  an  alien,  under  age,  or 
the  like.  Next,  with  regard  to  hi«  faith  or  morals; 
as  for  any  particular  lierefy,  or  vice  that  is  malum  m 
ft  i but  if  the  bilhop  alleges  only  in  generals,  as  that 
he  xt  fchifmaticut  inveterului^  or  objecdt  a fault  that  U 
ma/um  prohibitum  merely,  as  haunting  taveroj,  playing 
at  unlawful  games,  or  the  like,  it  is  not  good  cauie 
of  refufaj.  Or,  latlly,  the  clerk  may  be  unfit  to  dif- 
ebarge  the  pafioral  office  for  want  of  learoing»  In 
any  of  which  cafes,  the  bilhop  may  refufe  the  clerk. 

In  cafe  the  refufal  is  for  betefy,  f^iOn,  inahdity  of 
learning,  ot  other  matter  of  ccciefialiical  cognuanc^^ 
there  the  bilhop  mull  give  notice  to  the  patron  of  fuch 
his  caufe  of  refufal,  who  being  ufually  a layman,  is 
not  fuppofed  to  have  knowledge  of  it;  elfe  he  cannot 
prtfent  by  lapfe  ; but  if  the  caufe  be  temporal,  there 
be  is  not  bound  to  give  notice. 

It  an  a^ion  at  law  be  brought  by  the  patron  againft 
the  bilhop  for  refuting  his  clerk,  the  bilhop  mull  affign 
the  caufe.  If  the  caufe  be  of  a temporal  natare,  and 
the  fafl  admitted,  (a*^,  for  infiance,  outlawry),  the 
judges  of  the  king’s  courts  mull  determine  its  validity, 

2-  or 
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or  whether  it  be  fiiffirient  caufe  of  rrftifal  j hut  if  the 
fa<?l  be  iJenlcd,  it  muft  be  determined  bf  a j^ry«  If 
the  caufc  be  of  ^ fpiritual  nature,  (a«  hcrefjr,  |>articn> 
larly  allc|(rd),  the  fa^>,  if  den»c»i,  fltall  alfo  be  deter- 
mined by  ajury:  ani  tf  the  fa«5l  be  admitted  «r  found, 
the  court,  upon  co  ifultation  an  i adricc  of  learned  di- 
vines, (hall  decide  its  fiiHicitncy.  If  the  caufe  l>e  want 
of  learning,  the  hifbop  need  not  fpecify  in  whac  points 
the  derk  l\  deficient,  but  only  allege  that  he  is  defi- 
cient j for  the  iiatutc  9 Edw.  II.  ft.  1.  c.  13.  is  cx- 
pref*,  that  the  examination  of  the  fiinefs  of  a perfon 
prefenied  to  a benefice  belongs  to  the  ccckfi-ft‘cal 
jnJ/fc.  Uut  becaufe  it  would  he  nugitory  in  this  cafe 
to  demand  the  rrtfon  of  rcfiifal  from  th?  ordinary,  if 
the  patron  were  bound  to  abide  by  his  determinati  on, 
who  has  already  pronounced  hia  clerk  unfit  1 therefoie 
if  th<*  bifhop  returns  the  clerk  to  be  nrnvs  in 

/.tfrature^  the  court  (hall  write  to  the  metropolitan  to 
re  examine  him,  an  1 certify  hia  qualifications  ; which 
certifiesie  of  the  arohblfliop  is  final. 

If  the  bifhop  hath  noo*  j-^ions,  hut  aimils  the  pa- 
tron’s prefviitat'on,  the  cletk  fo  admitted  ta  next  lobe 
intlitutcdhy  him  ; which  is  a kind  of  invcHiture  of  the 
fpiritinl  part  of  the  benefice;  for  by  infiitution,  the 
rnre  of  the  fouls  of  the  pariih  ir  committed  to  the  charge 
lU  the  cl.-rk.  When  a vicar  is  infiituted,  he  (hefl'cs 
the  ufual  form*)  takes,  if  tequired  by  the  hifhop,  an 
oath  of  perpetual  refidencej  for  the  m^x  m of  law  it, 
that  vicsriui  lUf'i  ha^t  vi  .irrum  : and  as  the  nou-refi* 
den^e  of  the  appropn'alors  wac  the  CKiife  of  the  per  >e- 
tiul  cftjhiihment  of  cicuragts,  the  la  v judges  it  very 
improper  for  them  la  defeat  the  end  of  their  condito- 
tion,  and  by  a^^Vnee  to  create  the  xerr  mifchief  which 
they  were  appointed  to  remedy  j efpecijily  as.  if  any 
profits  are  to  arife  from  putting  in  a curate  and.  living 
at  a diflance  from  the  ptnfh,  the  «*)propTiator,  who 
is  the  real  parfon,  has  undoubtedly  the  eider  title  to 
them.  When  the  ordinary  is  alfo  the  patron,  and 
ronfers  tlir  living,  the  prefentation  an!  inliitution  arc 
one  and  the  fame  a£t>  and  are  calltd  t co//ation  ft  a 
Wtfjict.  By  inftitution  or  cr>Ilation  the  church  is 
full,  fo  that  there  can  he  no  frefh  prefemation  till  ano- 
ther vacan  y,  at  lead  in  the  (^fr  of  a common  [Mtron  ; 
htit  the  chtir  h is  not  hiU  agamfi  the  king  till  induc- 
tion : nay,  e^en  if  a elevk  is  rntlitoted  upon  the  king’s 
prefentation,  the  rrown  iniy  revoke  it  before  induc- 
tion, and  pre(jrnt  another  clerk.  Upon  infiitution 
aMo  the  cleik  may  enter  on  the  ptrfona’je  hcuife  ami 
glebe,  and  take  the  tithes  ; but  he  cannot  grant  or  let 
them,  or  bring  an  adion  for  them,  till  inJuition. 
Bee  Indcctiom. 

Fi>r  the  rights  of  a perfon  or  vicar,  in  his  tithes  and 
ecclefiaHical  dues,  fee  TiTurs.  As  to  his  duties,  they 
air  fo  numrious,  that  it  is  impradlic-'.ble  to  recite  them 
here  with  any  toleraile  conciftnefs  or  a cura  y;  I ut 
llic  reader  who  hit  ocenfion  mav  confuli  H*jhnp  G/*- 
Jfnn$  Coifex,  'JohnMs  ( /e/j^rwf?tV  t'aJf  nod 

Bnrn*s  /joti*.  We  (ball  therefore  only 

Juft  rftntiou  the  artnjie  of  refiJcncc,  upon  flic  fup- 
poiition  of  which  the  law  tkuh  ftyle  every  parorhl  I 
miuiller  an  iocum‘’enl.  By  ft -lute  2t  Henry  VKI. 
e.  I t.  perfaits  willini^ly  a*fcnting  thrmlelTes  from 
ilieir  h'Hciice#,  for  one  month  logttnn,  or  two  mnricha 
in  the  yer.r,  incur  a penalty  of  5 1,  to  the  king, 
an<V5  I.  to  any  perfon  that  will  fue  for  the  fa  ne  ; ex- 
cept chaplains  t3  the  kio^,  ur  utbett  therdu  menuou- 


ed,  during  their  xttendnnce  in  the  boufrhold  of  fucb  F«£>a 
as  retain  them ; and  alfo  except  all  heads  of  houfes, 
msfiftrates,  and  profefTors  in  the  uoivetfiticfc,  and  »11  ■ * ^ ^ 
ftudents  under  forty  yean  of  age  refuling  there,  Iona 
fii/y  for  ftudy.  Legal  refidcnce  it  not  only  in  the  pa- 
rifh,  but  alfo  in  the  parfon:ige  houfe;  for  it  hath  heen 
refolved,  that  the  ftatute  ioteoded  refidcnce,  not  only 
for  t'erriDg  the  cure  aad  for  hofpitality,  but  alfo  for 
maintaining  the  houfc,  that  the  fuccefllir  alfo  may  keep 
hofpitality  there. 

We  Imvc  feen  that  there  is  bat  one  way  whereby 
on£  miy  beciime  a ptrCoa  or  vicar:  there  are  miny 
ways  by  whi.h  one  may  ce«fe  to  bi  fo.  1.  By  death, 

2.  By  cefiisn,  in  taking  another  bene(«ce  ; for  by  fta- 
tatc  71  Hen.  Vin.  c.  13.  if  any  one  having  a beno. 
lice  of  BL  per  annumy  or  upwards,  in  the  king’s  books, 
(according  to  the  prefem  vaiuatioo),  accepts  any 
other,  the  firft  (hall  be  adjudged  void,  unlefs  he  ol^ 
tains  a dilpenfauun  ; which  no  one  is  intitleJ  to  have 
but  the  ch.aphiiQs  of  thelting  and  others  therein  meo. 
tiooed,  the  btethreo  and  (<mt  of  lords  and  kaights, 
sod  doctors  and  bncbclors  of  diviuity  and  law,  admit- 
ted by  the  univcrfiiirs  of  this  re  d n.  Aad  a vicaacy 
thu«  made  for  want  of  a difpcnfstion,  Is  called  rr.^-ws. 

3.  By  cunfrcr.nioo  ; for,  as  was  meutioned  (jei'ore, 
when  a clerk  is  promoted  to  a biftiopric,  all  bis  ocher 
preferments  are  void  the  inftant  that  he  is  confccrated. 

But  there  is  a method,  by  the  favor:r  of  the  crown,  of 
holding  (uch  living's  in  comrunuiam.  Commendot  or  rr- 
ctefin  ummendatu^  it  a living  commended  by  tlie  crown 
to  the  care  of  a clerk,  to  hold  t*U  a proper  pallor  is 
provided  for  it.  This  may  be  tempor  ury  tor  one,  two, 
or  three  years,  or  pcrpctusl,  being  a kind  of  difpenfis- 
tiou  to  avoid  the  vacancy  of  the  living,  and  u called  a 
(ommenrii  relinere.  There  is  alfo  a eammetuLt  teitptrt^ 
which  is  to  lake  a benefice  dt  novo  in  the  biihop’s  own 
gift,  or  the  gift  of  fome  mhrr  patron  confenting  to 
the  fame;  and  this  is  t!ie  lame  to  him  a<t  iiiftitatioa 
aad  luduAiua  are  to  aaother  clerk.  4.  By  refigna- 
tion.  But  this  is  of  do  avail  till  accepted  by  the  or* 
diinry,  into  whole  hands  the  reuguation  muft  be  nude. 

5.  By  depiivation,  eitner  by  cauunicai  cenfures,  of  in 
{Ktrfitancc  of  divers  penal  ftacutes,  whkk  declare  the 
benefice  void,  for  fome  uonfeifati.e  or  ocglc<.ft,  or  elfe 
fome  mslefeafancc or  crime:  as  (dr  fimooy  ; (or  mun- 
taining  any  doctrine  in  derui^ation  of  the  king's  fu- 
pverm4.y,  ur  of  the  thirty  niae  articUrs,  ur  of  the  t»ook 
of  ounuKHi  prayer;  f-*ir  oevlefttog  after  inftitution  to 
real  the  tilur;fy  an  j articles  ni  toe  church,  or  make 
the  >Wclai4tioasa,:ainft  Bopery,  or  take  the  a'ljarjtioa- 
ouh  ; for  ufing  any  cKber  iurm  o?  prayer  than  the  li- 
turgy of  the  church  of  Englaud;  orfw  afifencing  bim- 
felt  63  days  in  one  yr.ir  (rsm  a benefi.e  beU>  igiog  to 
a P.ipiih  paftoB,  tn  wnich  to:  cLtk  was  prefeuted  by 
cither  <»c  the  oniverlUics:  inall  w'licli,  and  fimiiar  caiei, 
the  benefice  is  ipf*  fa  »u  vui.1,  witiiout  any  fucmal  iea* 

Uuce  of  deprivation. 

B.XRS'itdAGlC,  a rc^jry,  or  par. th  church,  en- 
dois'ed  with  a iHcb:,  houie,  uab,  lithet,  Stc.  for  the 
tnainten.oce  of  a misiHcr,  with  cun  ol  fouls  within 
fug'll  paiiih.  Sec  p4a»u.v. 

PARSONS,  or  PaM'»ni  ( Robert),  an  i-minent  wri- 
ter of  the  church  of  Roruc,  wss  born  at  Nctiier- 
Siowey,  iitar  ilnd^ev.aur,  m Somcrlctihire,  lu  154^, 
and  educited  at  iiatioi  colicge,  Oxford,  where  he  dt- 
lliQ/ui(hcd  hioifclf  us  a xcalout  Ptoteftauc  and  an  acute 

dif. 
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difpntatit ; but  hcinjf  cber^yed  by  tVe  fwViy  with  in* 
continency  and  crol/t?zl  n>f  the  coUrpe  monry,  he  « ent 
^ to  Flwoden,  and  derUrcd  hiatfelf  a Catholic.  After 

triYellini;  to  fcvcral  other  piacety  be  effef^ed  the  efta* 
blilhmcr.t  of  the  Erjjhfh  ferriotry  at  Ucir.t,  snd  pn>* 
cured  father  Allen  to  he  chofen  rcftor  of  it.  He  him- 
felf  «rra  appointed  the  head  of  the  xf  ifTitn  to  Endian 
in  order  to  dethrone  C^iwcn  Klfza^eiht  and  ii  pc  flit- le 
extirpate  the  Proteftsnt  religion.  He  iccordinply  came 
oaer  to  thia  kin^.om  in  t^8o»  and  took  fc'inc  hold 
ftepi  toward*  accomplifhing  hir  purpofe,  in  wh’ch  he 
concealed  himfclf  with  (>rca(  art*  travellin^-e  the 

country  to  peotlcmcoi  koufea,  dif  uifed  in  the  hahu 
fometin’ea  of  a {oldicr,  fcmclimei  of  a p<nt)cman»  and 
at  othtr  timet  like  a roininer  or  an  apparitor  ; I ut'fa- 
ther  Campiaa  being  feizcd  and  comrr.iited  to  prifon, 
our  author  efcaped  out  of  England  for  ftar  of  the 
fame  fate,  and  wertt  to  Rome,  where  he  was  made 
redtor  of  the  EngliOi  ftminary.  He  had  h’Og  enter- 
tamed  the  moil  fanguit.e  hnpta  of  coOTcrting  to  the 
. Popifh  faith  the  young  king  of  Scoti,  which  he  con- 
ftdercd  as  tbebcfi  and  oao^t  tffidna]  means  ofbring.ng 
over  hit  fu*jt^  to  the  fami  nli/ioui  principles;  hut 
finding  it  impofllbie  to  fuccced  in  bit  defign,  he  puS- 
lilhed  in  1594  his  celebrated  l»ook,  under  the  feignecl 
name  of  DoUmant  in  nr'er  to  overthrow,  at  far  ai  lay 
in  hit  power,  tke  title  of  that  prince  to  the  crown  of 
England.  He  >vied  at  Rome  in  i6sc,  and  wat  I iiried 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Engltfli  college.  Befidct  the 
book  already  mentioned,  he  WTote,  i.  A Defence  of 
the  Catholic  Hierarchy.  2.  *l‘hc  I-iturpy  of  the  Sa- 
crament of  the  Mafs.  3.  A Memorial  for  the  He'or- 
matinn  ; and  fereral  other  tradtt. 

PART,  n portion  of  fome  whole,  con£dcted  as  di- 
▼ided  or  div'flble. 

Lo^itol  Pa^^x  it  a dlvifion  for  which  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  the  fehoolmeit.  It  refert  to  feme  unfrerfal  at  <ta 
whole  ; in  which  fenfe  the  fpeefet  are  parts  of  a gt- 
nut,  and  individual:!  or  finguiari  are  parti  of  the  fpe- 
cica. 

Phxficat  PjwTf  it  that  which,  though  it  enter  the 
compohtion  of  a whole,  may  yet  he  confidered  apurt, 
and  under  its  own  ditlinA  iden;  in  which  fenfe,  a con- 
tinuum h faid  to  cemiVl  of  parts.  Phytiral  parts  &g«in, 
are  of  two  kinds,  honK»gei*enuB  and  bctcrogenepui ; 
the  firft  are  tkofe  of  the  f»nre  denoin<nati«  n wtih  foo'c 
other  { the  fecood  of  a different  one;  (Hee  Homoob- 
MEous,  &c.)  Parts  agair»,  are  diftinguifKed  into  fub- 
je£live,  eHentlal,  and  iniegran!.  The  fchnolmen  were 
alfo  the  authors  of  this  divifion. 

jl/ttfuoi  PamWx  ic  a quantity  which,  being  repeated 
any  number  of  times,  bei-omet  equal  to  an  integer. 
Thua  6 it  an  aliquot  part  of  24,  and  5 an  aliquot  part 
of  30,  Ac. 

'AUqu4xnt  P.ittx  i*  » quantity  which,  being  repeated 
any  number  of  timet,  hccomm  always  eiiKer  greater  or 
Ufa  than  the  whole.  Thus  5 ia  an  ;UiquaA  part  of  17, 
and  9 an  aliquant  part  of  10,  &c. 

The  aliquant  part  ia  refolvable  into  aliquot  parts. 
Thift  15,  an  aliquant  part  of  ?0|  is  refoUaMe  into  i<>{, 
am!  t a fourth  part  of  the  fame. 

pAkVt  of  Spttehf  in  grammar,  are  all  the  forts  of 
words  which  can  enter  the  compofiiioQ  of  a diCcourfe. 
See  Grammas. 
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PARTERRE,  in  gardening,  a level  divifion  of  Parrerre 
ground,  which  tor  the  mofl  part  faces  the  fouth,  rrr 
heft  front  of  a hmife,  an ! t&  t'enerally  furniftied  with 
evergreens,  flowers,  &c.  There  are  two  kinds  of  thefe,  — 1 ^ 1* 

the  plain  ones  tnd  the  prrterrei  of  embroideiy. 

Plain  priterrea  are  moft  valuable  in  EngUml,  be- 
caufe  of  the  firmnefs  of  the  EngUih  grafs  turf,  which 
is  fupericr  to  ih?t  of  any  other  pert  of  the  world; 
an  ! ihe  p.-rterm  cf  embroidery  are  cut  into  fhcll  and 
fcroll  work,  wTh  allcya  between  itum.  An  oblong, 
or  long  fqcare  ia  aci'ounied  the  moft  proper  figure  fitr 
a parterre  ; and  a parterre  fhoukl  indeed  be  always 
twice  as  lung  ca  it  is  broad,  becaufe,  according  to  the 
known  laws  of  perfpedive,  a long  fquarc  always  firks 
to  a fquare ; and  an  exa^  fquarc  aluaya  appears  left 
than  it  really  is.  As  to  the  breadth  of  a parterre,  il 
it  to  be  prrsportional  le  to  the  front  of  the  houfe ; but 
Ufa  tiian  ICO  feet  in  breadth  it  tor>  little. 

'1  here  ftiould  be  on  each  fide  the  p rterre  a ternt- 
»nlk  raifed  for  avievr,  »i>J  the  flat  ol  the  parterre  be* 
tween  the  trrrafni  ftiould  never  be  more  than  300  feet, 
at  the  utmod,  inbreiuhh,  and  al  out  igofeet  in  width, 
with  twice  and  a half  th-t  in  length,  is  efteemed  a very 
gocnl  flze  and  proportion. 

PA  RTHENll'M,  in  botany:  A gr  nos  of  thepm- 
tindria  order,  belonging  to  the  moncfcia  dafs  of  plants; 
tnd  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  49th  or« 
dcr,  C^mpojtu.  Ihe  male  calyx  itcommon  and  penta- 
phyilous ; the  floreta  of  the  diilc  nmnnpi talons  ; the 
female  has  five  florets  of  the  radins,  each  with  two 
male  florets  behind  it  ; the  iattrrr.cdi&tc  female  fupe- 
rior ; the  feed  is  naked. 

It  has  been  much  negleflcd  in  Europe,  having 
account  of  it«  fmcll  feen  banilhed  from  our  parterre* 

It  is  therefore  indel  ted  for  ita  cu’ture  to  the 
ftingnifhed  rank  it  hr  Ida  among  the  CKinrfe  flowers. 

The  flciil  of  the  florifts,  and  their  cr  nttno-.l  care,  hkve 
brouglit  this  plant  to  fo  great  perfe^'Hon,  thnt  Euro- 
peans fcarcely  know  it.  The  elegance  and  lightnHs 
of  ita  branches,  the  beaatiful  inderrtatian  of  lU  leivcs, 
the  fpltndour  and  duration  of  it*  flowers,  feem  indeed 
to  jnftify  the  /SWiVuvi/tr  of  the  Cli  ntfe  for  this  plant. 

They  have,  by  their  atlenticn  to  its  fultiiie,  jirocured 
more  than  300  fpecies  cf  it  : every  year  produces  a new 
one.  A lift  of  the  names  of  all  thvfe  kuidt  wniiU  be 
fqnsUy  tedious  and  diigufting;  w*efh  ll  only  fay  in 
general,  that  in  its  flowers  are  united  all  the  pi-fli  Ic 
combinations  o^  lhapet  &n  J ctdrmrs.  Us  leuves  arc  no 
left  variofis : fi>mc  of  them  are  thin,  others  thick; 

Torre  are  very  ftnall,  and  r<iire  lar^'e  and  broid  ; fome 
are  indented  like  thofe  of  the  D>k,  while  otbers  re* 
femblc  thofe  of  the  cherry  tree ; fome  may  be  feen  cut 
in  the  form  of  fins,  an-.l  others  are  found  fetrated  on 
the  margin,  and  tapering  lowaris  the  paints. 

Parllienium  it  propagated  in  China  ly  feed,  and  by 
fucker?,  grafts,  and  flips.  When  the  florifts  have  a 
fine  plant,  they  fnfler  the  feeds  to  ripen,  and  about  the 
end  of  autumn  fow  them  in  well-prcpared  earth.  Srmie 
keep  them  in  this  manner  during  winter,  other*  fuw 
them  in  fpriog.  Provided  they  arc  watered  after  the 
winter,  they  Ihoot  foilh,  end  grow  rapidly.  After  the 
pariKeniitm  h«  flowered,  all  it*  brn.  het  arc  cut  three 
inches  from  the  root,  the  earth  it  hoed  around,  nn  I a 
little  dung  U mixed  with  it ; and  w'Uvn  the  cold  be- 
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ecyfflfi  fevere>  t\it  plant  it  corerct)  with  ftraw,  or  an  in' 
verted  pot.  Tboie  that  are  in  vafea  are  tnnfported  to 
, the  ffrven-houfe,  where  they  are  not  watered.  In 
fpring  they  are  uncovered  and  watered*  and  they  Ih<^t 
forth  a number  of  flemar  of  thefe  fome  florids  leave 
only  two  or  three*  others  pull  op  the  ll:dk,  toother 
with  the  whole  root*  and  divide  it  into  feveral  portions* 
which  they  tranfplant  ctfewhere.  There  are  fomc  who 
joia  two  Hips  of  different  colours,  la  each  of  which, 
towards  the  bottom,  they  make  • long  notch*  almoft 
to  the  pith,  and  afterwards  tie  them  together  with 
packthread*  that  they  may  remain  clofcly  united  : by 
thefe  means  they  obtain  beautiful  flowers*  variegated 
with  whatever  etdours  they  choofe. 

Paithcnium  retjuires  a good  expofnre*  and  frefli 
motff  air  that  circulates  freely  : wltcn  (hut  up  dofely 
by  four  wails,  it  fooa  tanguifhes.  The  earth  in  which 
it  is  planted  ought  to  be  rich*  molft*  and  loamy*  and 
prepared  with  great  care.  For  rcfrcdiing  it,  the  Chi* 
nefe  ufe  only  rain  or  river-water  i and  in  fpring'tinie* 
they  mix  with  this  water  (he  excrements  of  filk-wonns 
or  the  dung  of  their  poultry  t in  fummer,  they  leave 
the  feathers  of  ducks  or  fowls  to  infufe  in  it  for  feve- 
rsl  days^  after  having  thrown  into  it  a little  faltpetre ; 
but  in  aiitumu  they  iT'ix  with  the  water  a greater  or 
fmallcr  q.iantity  of  dried  excremeot  reduced  to  pow* 
drr,  according  as  the  plant  appears  more  or  lefs  vigo- 
rous. During  (he  great  heats  of  fummer*  they  water 
it  morning  snd  evening;  hut  they  moiften  the  leaves 
only  in  the  morning  : they  slfo  phee  fmili  fragments 
•f  brick  round  its  root,  to  prevent  the  water  from 
prefling  down  the  earth  too  much.  All  this  atten- 
tion nr.av  appear  trifliog;  hut  it  is  certain  that  it  is 
founded  upon  experience  and  ohfcrvatlon,  and  it  is 
only  hy  the  afliflsnce  oi Tuch  minute  care,  that  the  pa- 
tient and  provident  Chinefe  has  been  able  to  proonre* 
from  a wild  and  almofl  (linking  plant,  To  beautiful  and 
odoriferous  flowers.  I he  more  common  fpectes  are* 
I.  Hyftcrophorus.  a.  Iniegrifolium, 

P :R'!'HIA,  a celebrated  empire  of  antiquity, 
bounded  on  tire  weft  hy  Media,  on  the  north  hy  Hyr« 
cania,  on  the  ekfl  Ly  Arir,  on  (he  foutb  by  Carmania 
the  defert ; furrounded  on  every  fide  by  mountains, 
which  llill  ferve  as  a boundary*  though  its  name  is 
now  changed,  havio]^  obtained  that  of  Eyrac  or  -Varj 
and  to  diftiu.’iiiih  it  from  Chalda:a,  that  of  Eyrac 
By  PtuUmy  it  is  divided  into  five  diftri^s, 
S'/e  Caminftne,  or  Oamifenc,  Parthyene,  Choroanc* 
Atticene,  and  Tabiene.  1 he  ancient  geographers 
enumerate  a great  rr.any  cities  tn  this  country.  Ptole- 
my in  particular  reckons  25  Urge  cities ; and  it  cer- 
tainly nuift  have  been  very  populous,  fmee  we  have  ac- 
coimlB  of  2000  viUazes,  beiiilcii  a number  of  cities*  in 
this  dlflricl  t eing  dcftroycd  hy  e.uthquokes.  Its  ca* 


PAR 


hiftory,  defeended  from  the  Scythians*  though  ^Us. 
what  tribe  we  ate  not  certainly  inrorraed,  ‘ 

The  hiftory  of  the  ant  lent  Parthiaoi  is  totally  loft. 

Alt  that  we  know  about  tht  m Is,  tbit  they  were  firft 
fubje£l  to  the  Mc^es,  afrerwanis  to  the  Pcrflani,  and 
laftly  to  Alexander  the  Great.  After  his  death  the 
pi-ovincc  fell  to  Scicucus  Kkator*  and  was  held  ky  him 
and  his  fucceffors  till  the  reign  of  Antrochuf  rheus, 
about  the  year  2^0  before  Cbrift.  At  this  time  the 
Parthiani  revolted*  and  cbofe  one  Ariaers  for  their  ^ 
king.  The  immediate  caufe  of  this  revolt  was  theCiofeof 
lewdnefs  of  Agsthocles*  to  whom  Anliochus  bad  com- the  Pn. 
mitted  the  cart  of  all  the  provinces  beyond  the 
phrates.  This  man  made  an  infamousattempt  on  Tc- Antiochsi 
ridates*  a youth  of  great  beauty  t which  fo  cnrageffThcas. 
bis  brother  Arfiiccs,  that  he  excited  his  countrymen  to 
revolt  ( and  before  j^utiockus  had  leifare  to  attend  to 
the  rebellion,  it  became  too  powerful  to  be  cruihed. 
Seleucus  Callinicus*  the  fuccclTor  of  AntiochttsTheus, 
attempted  to  reduce  Arfaccs ; but  the  latter  having 
had  fo  much  tinte  to  ftrengtheo  himfelf,  defeated  and 
drove  hts  aotagonift  out  of  the  country.  Seleucus, 
however,  in  a (hort  time,  undertook  another  expedi- 
tion againft  Arfaccs ; but  was  ftill  more  unfortunate 
than  he  had  been  in  the  former,  being  not  only  de- 
feated in  a great  battle,  but  taken  prifoner,  and  died 
tn  captivity.  The  day  on  which  Arfaccs  gained  this 
victory  was  ever  after  obferved  among  the  Parthiansat 
an  extraordinary  felltval.  Arfaccs  being  thus  fully 
cftablifhtd  in  his  new  kingdom,  reduced  Hyreruis 
and  fome  other  provinces  under  hts  power;  and  was  at 
Ufl  killed  in  a little  againll  Areatathes  IV.  king  of 
Cappadocia.  From  this  prince  all  the  other  kings  of 
Parthia  took  the  fumame  of  Arjaett^  as  thofe  of  £- 
gypt  did  that  of  Pfo/emy  from  Ptolemy  Soter. 

Arfaces  I.  waw  fuccec''eil  by  his  fon  Arfaccs  11. 
who,  entering  Media,  made  himfelf  maffer  of  that 
country*  while  Antiochui  the  Great  was  engaged  in 
a war  with  Ptolemy  Euergetes  ki^g  of  Egypt.  An- 
tiochua,  however,  was  no  (boner  difengaged  Irom  that 
war,  than  he  marched  with  all  his  forces  a-pinft  Ar- 
faces, and  at  firft  drove  him  quite  out  of  Media-  But 
he  Toon  returned  with  an  army  of  loo,000  foot  and 
2c,o^  horfe,  with  which  he  put  a flop  to  the  further 
progrefs  of  Anliochus  ; and  a treaty  was  (bon  after 
concluded,  in  which  it  was  agreed,  that  Ar(aces  (hnuH 
remain*mnftir  of  Parthia  and  Hyrcania*  upon  condi- 
tiim  of  bis  afliftiDg  him  in  his  mmrs  with  other  nations.  ^ 

Arfaces  11.  W84  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Priapatiu?,con^tidN 
who  reigned  15  years,  and  left  three  fons,  Phrahates, ®(!h«P*r. 
Mithrklates,  and  Artabanns.  Phrahites,  the  eldcft,**'-^ 
fucceeded  to  the  throne*  and  reduced  under  his 
jed'tion  the  Mardt*  who  had  never  f een  conquered  by 
siiy  but  Alexander  the  Great.  After  him,  his  brother 


pita]  was  named  //rra/'9*>po«'i/,  from  the  ctrciunftance  of  Mlthridaies  was  tovefttd  with  t)ie  regal  digrrily.  He 
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its  having  i09  gates.  It  was  a noble  snd  magnificent 
place;  and,  treording  to  fomc,  it  (tiU  remains  under 
the  name  of  Ij^ohani  the  capital  of  the  prefent  Pcifisn 
empire. 

Parthia  is -by  fome  fuppofed  to  have  been  (irft  peo- 
pled by  the  Phetri  or  Pathri,  often  mentioned  in  fcrlp- 
lure,  and  will  have  the  Parthians  to  be  defeendeJ  from 
Patbrnficn  the  fon  of  Milraim.  But  howo'er  true  th^ 
may  be  with  regard  to  the  ancknt  inhahiiauts*  yet  it 
is  certain,  that  iKofr  IVthians  who  were  fo  fajuoin  in 
1^2. 


reduced  the  Badnana*  Medcs,  Perfians*  £l)<7te:^ns,  and 
over-ran  in  a manner  all  the  caft,  pijietrating  beyond 
the  bmindaries  of  Alexander's  conquefts.  l>emetriui 
Nicator,  who  then  reigned  in.  Syria,  endeavoured  to 
recover  thofe  provincei ; but  hts  at  my  was  mrirtly 
dcftroycd,  and  faitnklf  taken  prifoner,  in  which  ftate 
he  remained  till  his  death  ; afur  wlihh  vidoty  Mith- 
rldatcs  made  hiirfilf  cuatlcr  of  Babylonia  and  Mefopo- 
tamia,  fu  that  he  now  commanded  ali  tlic  provinces 
from  betweea  ihc  Euphrates  aad  the  Ganges. 

Mithri. 
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Mithridites  died  in  the  37th  year  of  his  rcigai  and  thian  domlolooi,  be^n  hoflilitiet.  As  the  enemy  had 
left  the  throfve  to  his  fon  PhrahaUs  II.  who  was  fcarce  not  eipcAed  an  insafion,  they  were  q>;tt  • imprepared  ' 
fettled  in  his  kingdom  when  Antiochua  Sidctei  march-  for  rcfiftaoce  i and  iJicrcfore  Craffim  ov«i  ran  all  Me- 
ed  againll  him  at  the  head  of  a n«>mcro«u  army,  under  fopotamia  ; and  ii  he  bad  taken  advantage  of  the  con- 
pretence  of  dclittrinR  his  brother  Demetriin,  who  was  ^ fteination  which  the  Parthians  w/ie  in,  might  hare 
dill  in  captivity.  Phrahales  was  defeated  hi  thiec  alfo  reduced  Bal>ylonia.  But  indcad  «»f  this,  eariy  in 

the  autunn,  he  rcpaffi-d  the  EMphiatci,  leaving  orl^ 


pitched  battiest  in  confequence  uf  which  he  lofl  all  the 
countries  conquered  by  hit  father,  and  WiS  reduced 
within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  Parthian  kingdom. 
Antiiicbut  did  not,  hoo'erer,  long  enjoy  iits  good  for^ 
tune;  for  his  army,  on  account  of  their  num**.er,  a- 
motinting  to  no  fewer  than  400,000,  being  obliged  to 
ieparate  to  fuch  diHances  at  prevented  them,  in  cafe  of 
any  fudden  attack,  from  joining  to|^ther,  the  inhabi- 
tants, whom  they  had  moft  cruelly  opprelTcd,  taking 
advantage  uf  this  feparation,  coofptrcd  with  the  Par- 
tbiu)$  to  deftroy  them.  This  was  accordingly  exe- 
cuted ; and  the  vail  army  of  Antioebus,  with  the  mo- 
narch himfetf,  were  flaiighteicd  in  one  day,  fcarce  a 
6ople  pertbn  ef(*aptng  to  cirry  the  news  to  Syria. 
Phrahates,  elated  with  thisfuevefs,  propofed  to  invade 


Syria  ; but  in  the  mean  time,  happening  to  quarrel  at  S:!ciicia. 


7000  foot  and  1000  horfe  to  jp-.rrifon  the  plice;i  h« 
had  reduced  ; and  putting  his  army  into  winter  qnar* 
ters  in  Syria,  gave  himfelf  totally  op  to  his  lavourite 
pslfion  of  amafEng  money. 

Early  in  the  fpring,  the  Roman  general  drew  hii 
forces  out  of  their  winter  quarters,  In  order  to  purfue 
the  war  with  vigoor;  but,  duiiug  the  winter,  Orodes 
bad  coUeded  a very  numerous  army,  and  was  well 
j'teparrd  to  oppofc  liim.  Before  he  entered  upon  ac- 
tion, however,  the  Parthian  monarch  fent  ait)b.riradors 
to  CrafTus,  in  order  to  eXpodulate  wdlli  him  on  hii  in- 
judice  in  .ittacking  an  ally* of  the  Rorn^n  empire;  but 
CrafTus,  without  attending  to  wh3t  they  frid,  only  re- 
turned loranfwcr,  that  **  they  Ihould  have  his  anfwcr 
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with  the  Scythians,  he  was  by  them  cdt  off  with  his 
whole  army,  and  was  fuccecdcd  by  his  uncle  Arta- 
banus. 

The  new  king  enjoyed  hii  dignity  but  a very  (hort 
time,  being,  a few  da);s  after  his  arrcfllon,  killel  In 
another  battle  with  the  Scythians.  He  was  fuccecdcd 
by  Paronis  I.  who  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans;  and  he  by  Phrahates  lU.  This  monarch 
took  under  his  proteftlon  Tlgranes  the  fon  of  Ti- 


Oiodes,  Ending  that  a war  was  not  to  be  avoided, 
divided  his  army  into  two  Itxlics.  One  he  command- 
ed in  perfon,  end  marched  tOA-ards  Armetits,  in  order 
to  oppofc  the  king  oflliit  country,  who  had  tiiifed  a 
coafi  Icrilde  ermy  to  f.nift  the  Roman}.  'l*he  other  he 
lent  frto  Mefopot^mia,  under  the  command  of  Sure-  ^ 
r.a  or  Surena^,  a mod  expcTicncetl  general,  by  whofc  Hi«  Mdicra 
condu£l  all  the  cities  which  Crairus  Lad  rrdu.ed  wcrcd  lhcartcu- 
quickly  retaken.  Un  ll  is  fume  Romm  ftddicrs  wIio^‘ ’ 


granes  the  Great,  king  of  Armenia,  gave  him  his  made  their  efcipe,  and  fled  to  the  camp  of  CrafTcs, 
daughter  In  marriage,  and  invaded  the  kingdom  with  kllrd  the  minds  of  hi: 
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a delign  to  place  the  fon  on  the  throne  of  Armenia  ; 
but  on  the  approach  of  Pompey  he  thought  proper  to 
retire,  and  foon  after  (blemnly  renewed  the  treaty  with 
the  Romans. 

Phrahates  was  murdered  by  hTs  childrea  MilhriJa- 
tes  and  Orodes  ; and  foon  after  the  former  was  pot  to 
death  ly  his  brother,  who  thus  became  foie  maftcr  of 
the  Parthian  m.pire.  In  his  reign  happened  the  me- 
morable war  with  the  Romans  under  Craflus.  This 
was  occafionrd  not  by  any  breach  of  treaty  on  the  flde 


s army  with  terror  at  the  accounts 
of  the  num'>er,  power,  and  ftrength,  of  the  enemy. 
They  told  their  fellow  foldiers,  that  the  Parthuns 
were  very  mimerous,  brave,  .ind  well  rfifcipl  ned  ; that 
it  was  impoflible  to  overtake  them  when  ihcj*  fled,  or 
efcape  them  when  they  puHued  ; that  their  dc.^enfive 
weapons  were  proof  airainfl  the  Roman  darts,  and 
their  offenfive  weapons  fo  lharp,  that  no  buckler  was 
proof  againll  them,  Ac.  CnlTus  looked  upon  al)  this 
only  as  the  effedlB  of  cowardice:  but  the  common  fol- 
dim,  and  even  many  of  the  chief  officen,  were  fo  dlf- 


of  the  Parthians,  but  through  the  ibameful  avarice  of  heartened,  that  Calfius,  the  fame  who  afterwarii  con- 
CraiTus.  The  whole  Roman  empire  at  that  time  had  fpirrd  againll  C^far,  and  mull  of  the  legionrry  tri- 
been  divided  between  Cxfar,  Pompey,  and  CrRlfus  { bunes,  advifed  Craffus  to  ftifpcn  1 ht^  march,  and  con- 
and  by  virtue  of  that  partition,  the  eallern  provinces  fidcr  better  of  the  criterprifc  before  he  proceeded  far- 
had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Craflus.  No  footrer  was  he  in-  tber  In  it-  But  Craflus  obllinately  perflffed  in  his  for* 
veAed  with  this  dignity,  than  he  reCohed  to  carry  the  mtr  refolution,  being  encouraged  by  the  arrival  of  Ar- 
war  into  Parthia,  10  order  to  enrich  himfelf  with  the  tabazus  king  of  Armenia,  who  brought  with  him  floc^o 
fpoili  of  that  people,  who  were  then  looked  upon  to  hoife,  and  promifed  to  fend  io,o:>o  cuirafliers  and 
be  very  wealthy.  Some  of  the  tribunes  oppofid  him,  ^o,coo  foot,  whcne\*er  he  Ihould  fland  in  need  of 
as  the  Parthians  had  religioully  obferved  the  treaty  ; them.  At  the  fame  time,  he  advifed  him  by  no 
but  Craffus  having,  by  the  alBllance  of  Pompey,  car-  means  to  march  hii  army  through  the  plains  of  Mefo< 
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Tied  every  tiling  before  him,  left  Rome  in  the  year  5^ 
B.  C.  and  purfued  his  march  to  Brundufium,  where  he 
immediately  embarked  his  troops,  thoo^  the  wind 
blew  very  high ; and  after  a difficult  paffage,  where 
he  loft  many  of  his  Ihips,  he  reached  the  ports  of  Ga- 
latia. 

From  Galatia  Craffus  haftened  to  Syria,  and  pafs' 


poCaroia,  hot  to  take  bis  rotitc  over  the  n.ouniaina  of  • 
Armenia.  He  toM  him,  that  as  Artrenia  w.'is  a 
mountainous  country,  the  enemy’s  cavalry’,  In  which 
their  main  ftrehgth  conliftedf  would  there  be  c.'Jtircly 
nfelefs  ; and  befider,  his  army  would  there  be  plenti- 
fully fupplied  with  all  manner  of  ncccffaries:  whtrc.is» 
if  he  marched  by  the  way  of  Mefofotami.i,  he  would 


ing  through  Judea,  phindered  the  temple  at  Jerufalem  be  perpetually  liaraiTcd  by  the  Parthian  horfc,  and  fre- 
in  his  way.  He  then  rnsrebed  with  as  great  expedi-  qucnily  be  obliged  tolead  his  army  through  fandy  de- 
tioo  as  he  could  to  the  river  Rnphrates,  which  he  fertt,  where  he  would  be  dlllrcffed  for  want  of  w.tcr 
CTofled  on  a bridge  of  boats:  and,  entering  the  Par-  and  all  other  provifiooi.  This  falutary  advice,  how- 
Vot  XlII.  Panll.  $F  tvcf> 
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, evw,  wat  rejeftcd,  and  Craflui  entered  Mefopotamia 

^ ' within  army  of  al>out  40,000  men. 

The  Romma  had  no  fooner  crofTed  the  Euphrates, 
than  Cr'.fGos  a<ivi(cd  his  general  to  adTaace  to  fome  of 
thofe  towns  in  wluch  the  garrifoQt  yet  remaioed,  in 
• order  to h;dt  and  refrcih  his  troops:  or  if  lie  did  not 
dioofe  to  follow  this  ideice,  he  faid  that  his  heft  way 
would  be  to  march  along  the  hanks  of  the  Euphrates 
to  Seletaci?. ; as  hy  this  method  he  would  prevent  the 
Tatthiana  froai  furroundiog  him,  at  the  fame  time  that 
IQ  he  would  be  pleniifuUy  fuppHed  with  provifions  from 
Betrayed  his  ihipt.  Of  this  silvlce  CrafTiis  feemed  to  approve  t 
hy  bat  was  diftuaded  by  Abgarua  kin^  of  Edcfl'a,  whonl 

the  Romans  look  for  an  ally,  but  who  was  in  reality  a 
traitor  feni  by  S'uenas  to  bring  about  the  deftruiftion 
of  the  Roman  army. 

Under  the  conduA  of  this  faiihlcfs  guide,  the  Ro> 
maos  entered  n vail  green  plain  divided  by  m.my  rivu* 
lets.  *i*bcir  march  proved  very  eafy  through  this  fine 
country  ; but  the  farther  they  advanced,  the  worfe  the 
roads  became,  infomuch  that  they  were  at  Uil  obliged 
to  climb  up  rocky  mou.'Uains,  which  brought  the«a 
to  a dry  and  fandy  plain,  where  they  could  neither 
find  fowd  to  fatisfy  their  hunger,  nor  water  to  quench 
their  third.  Abgorus  then  began  to  be  fufpeded  by 
the  tribunes  and  other  officers,  who  caiDellly  intreated 
CrafTus  nqt  to  follow  him  any  longer,  but  to  retreat  to 
the  mountains ; at  the  fame  time  an  exprefs  arrived 
from  ArtabnEUs,  acquainting  the  Roman  general  that 
Orpdes  hid  invaded  his  domini  jni  with  a great  army, 
and  that  he  was  obliged  to  keep  his  troops  at  home, 
iu  order  to  defend  hia  own  dominions.  The  fame 
mefTenger  advifed  CrafTus  in  hia  mafter’i  name  to  avoid 
by  all  means  the  barren  plains,  where  his  army  would 
certainly  perifh  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  by  all 
means  to  approach  Armenia,  that  they  might  join 
their  foiccs  againft  the  common  enemy.  Hut  all  waa 
to  no  purpofc  ; CrafTus,  inflcad  of  hearkening  either 
ta  the-  advice  of  the  king  or  his  own  olHcers,  6r(t 
flew  into  n violent  paflion  with  the  reenengers  of  Ar- 
tabazus,  and  ihen  told  his  troops,  that  they  were  not 
toexped^  the  delights  of  Coinpauia  in  the  moft  rcosote 
parts  of  the  world. 

Thus  they  continued  their  march  for  fomc  dayi 
crofs  a defert,  the  very  fight  of  which  was  fufBcicat 
to  throw  them  into  the  utmoft  dcfpjir;  for  they  could 
nut  perceive,  either  near  them  or  at  a dtftsncc,  the 
leaft  tree,  plant,  or  brook,  not  fo  much  as  an  hill,  or 
a fuigle  bUde  of  graft;  oothing  was  to  be  fern  all 
ground  them  but  buge  heaps  of  burning  faod.  The 
Romans  had  fcarccly  got  through  this  dcfcit,  when 
word  was  brought  them  by  their  fcoiits.  that  a nume* 
rousarrry  of  Paahian&was  advancing  fuU  march  to  at- 
tack them  ; for  Abgarus,  under  pretence  of  going  out 
' on  parties,  had  often  conferr.d  with  Surroas,  and  con> 
certed  m^'afurcs  with  him  for  dcftroylng  the  Roman 
army.  Upon  this  advice,  which  laccaiiuncd  great  coa> 
fufioD  in  thecantp,  the  Romans  being  quite  cxhaulled 
and  tired  out  with  iKeir  long  and  troublefume  march, 
CrufTuiidrcw  up  his  men  in  battalia,  following  at  hrft 
the  advice  of  CafBus,  who  was  for  extending  the  in- 
fantry as  wide  aj  pofftble,  that  they  might  take  up 
the  more  t^round,  and  by  that  means  prevent  the  ene- 
my from  furrouoding  them;  but  Abgarus  affuring  the 
procouful  that  the  Parthian  forces  wete  not  fo  au- 
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meroui  as  waa  reprefeoted,  be  changed  this  difpofitjon,  Fsrtka. 
and  believing  only  the  nan  who  f<ifayed  him,  diew  — v— 
up  Ills  troops  in  a fquare,  which  f.iced  every  way,  and 
had  on  each  fide  1 2 coboits  in  front.  Near  each  co- 
hort he  placed  a troop  of  hurfc  to  fuppori  tliciu,  that 
they  might  charge  with  the  greater  fccurity  and  boll* 
nefs.  Thus  the  whole  army  looked  more  like  one 
phalanx  than  troops  drawn  up  in  luanlputi,  with  Spa- 
ces l.etwccD  them,  after  the  Roman  manner.  The  ge- 
neral himfelf  comcnandeJ  in  the  ccotre,  hi&  fon  tii  the 
left  wing,  and  Cadius  in  the  right. 

In  this  order  they  advanced  to  the  banks  of  a fmaU 
river  called  the  the  fight  of  which  was  vrry 

plerfing  to  the  fold»«i*»,  »ho  were  n.uih  hatafled  with 
drought  and  exctflive  heat.  Mull  of  the  ofHcera 
w'crc  for  encamping  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  or  ra- 
ther rivulet,  to  give  the  tr.'sops  time  to  icfrcih  ihcni- 
fclves  after  the  fatigues  of  fo  lung  and  painful  a 
marvh  ; and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  procure  ccruln  in- 
telligence of  the  number  and  dilpoU*ioii  of  the  Par- 
thian army  ; but  CrafTus,  fufferlng  h'difclf  to  be  hur- 
ried oil  by  the  inc^mfiderate  ardour  of  his  fon,  and  the 
horfe  he  commanded,  only  allowed  the  legions  to  take 
a meal  iUnding ; and  before  this  could  be  done  by 
all,  be  ordered  the^A  to  advance,  not  fluAly,  and  halt- 
ing now  and  then,  af^r  the  Roman  manner,  but  as 
fait  as  they  could  more,  till  they  came  in  fight  of  the 
enemy,  who,  contrary  to  their  expe^atioo,  did  not 
appear  cither  fo  numerous  or  fb  terrible  as  they  had 
b.cn  reprefenicd  ; but  this  was  a ftraiagero  of  Surenas, 
who  bad  concealed  his  men  in  convenient  places,  or- 
dcring  them  to  cover  their  arms,  left  their  brightDefay^ie  battle 
fhould  brtray  them,  and,  ftarling  up  at  the  firft  figoiil,cf  Ci^rbx. 
to  attack  the  enemy  on  all  fides.  Tlic  ftratj^em  had 
the  defired  eftcbl  ; for  Surenas  no  f joner  gave  the  Hg- 
nal,  tlian  the  Parthian^,  rifiiig  as  it  were  out  of  the 
ground,  with  dreadful  cries,  and  a moft  frightful  noife, 
advanced  againft  t't*  Romans,  who  were  greatly  fur- 
pr  fed  and  difmayed  at  that  frght  ; and  much  mote  fo» 
when  the  Partbians,  throwing  off  the  covering  of  tbeir 
arms,  appeared  in  fhining  cuiralfcs,  and  helmets  of 
burnifhed  Reel,  finely  mounted  on  horfea*  covered  aU 
over  with  armour  of  the  fame  metal.  At  tbeir 
appeared  young  Surenas,  in  a rich  drefs,  and  was  the 
firit  who  charged  the  enemy,  endeavouring,  with  hia- 
pikemen,  to  break  through  the  fiift  ranks  of  the  Ro- 
man army  ; but  finding  it  too  clofc  and  impcnvtrahle, 
the  cohoiti  fupporting  each  other,  )»c  fell  back,  and 
retired  in  a feeming  confufton  : but  the  Romans  were 
much  fnrprifed  when  they  f;iw  themfclvcs  fuldenly 
furrouoded  on  all  fides,  and  galled  with  continual 
fhowers  of  arrows.  CrafTus  ordered  his  light-srroed 
fool  and  archers  to  advance,  and  charge  the  enemy  t 
but  they  were  foon  repulfed,  and  forced  to  cover 
themfelvcs  behind  the  heavy. armed  fooL  Then  the 
Parihiao  horfe,  advancing  near  the  Romans,  difehar- 
ged  (bowers  of  arrows  upon  them,  cveiy  one  of  which 
did  execuiion,  the  legionaries  being  drawn  up  in  fuch 
clofc  order,  that  it  was  impoffiale  for  the  enemy  to 
mifs  tbeir  aim.  As  their  arrows  were  of  an  extraordi- 
nary weight,  and  dtfchsrgcd  with  incredible  force  and 
impetuufity,  nothing  was  proof  r.rraiuil  them.  The 
two  wings  advanced  in  go^  order  to  rcpulfe  them, 
but  to  no  effed ; for  the  Partbians  (hot  their  arrows 
with  at  great  dexterity  when  their  backs  were  turncdi 
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M wK(d  they  Taccd  t)tr  enemy  i Co  tbat  the  Romany 
■"V  “ ' whether  they  kept  their  ground,  or  purfued  the  fly- 
ing enemy,  were  equally  aanoycd  with  their  fatal  ar- 


rows. 

The  Romans,  at  l<3ng  at  they  had  any  hopes  that 
the  Parthiani,  after  hiving  fpent  their  arrow*,  would 
. either  iKtake  themfrlvea  to  flight,  or  engage  them 

hand  to  band,  flood  their  ground  with  great  refoiu- 
tion  and  intrepidity  { but  when  they  obferved  that 
there  were  a great  many  camels  in  their  rear  loaded 
with  arrows,  and  that  thofe  who  emptied  their  qui> 
vers  wheeled  about  to  fUl  them  anew,  they  began  to 
k>fe  courage,  and  loudly  to  complain  of  their  general 
for  fuifrring  them  thus  to  fland  l\ill,  and  ferve  only  aa 
■ butt  to  the  enemy's  arrowa,  which,  they  well  faw, 
would  not  be  cahaufled  till  they  were  all  killed  to  a 
man.  Hereupon  Craflus  ordered  his  fon  to  advance, 
at  all  adventures,  and  attack  the  enemy  with  1300 
korfe,  500  archers^  and  8 cohorts.  But  the  Parthians 
no  fooner  faw  thia  choice  body  (for  it  was  the  flower 
of  the  army)  marching  up  againft  them,  than  they 
wheeled  about,  and  betook  t^mfelvea,  according  to 
their  cuflons,  to  flight.  Hereupon  young  Craflua,  cry- 
ing out  at  loud  It  he  could,  Theyfy  hifortmit  pulh^ 
on  full  fperd  after  them,  not  doubting  but  he  fliould 
gain  a complete  victory  } but  when  he  was  at  a great 
diflance  from  the  main  body  of  the  RofMO  army,  he 
perceived  his  miflake  } for  tliofe  who  before*had  fled, 
f.%cing  about, charged  him  with  Incredible  fury.  Young 
CralTut  ordered  his  troops  to  halt,  hoping  that  the  ene- 
my, upon  feeing  their  fmall  number,  would  not  be 
afraid  to  come  to  a clofe  fight : but  herein  he  was 
IHccwifc  greatly  diCappointed  ; for  the  Parthiani,  con- 
tenting themfelveato  oppofe  hia  front  with  their  heavy 
armed  horfe,  furrounded  him  00  all  fldea  { and,  keep- 
ing at  a diftance,  difeharged  Incdfanc  (bowers  of  ar- 
rows upon  the  unfortunate  Romans,  thus  furround^ 
and  pent  up.  The  Parthian  cavalry,  in  wheeling 
about,  ratftd  fo  thick  a dufl,  that  the  Romans  could 
fesree  fee  one  another,  much  lefa  the  enemy  i never- 
thelefs,  they  found  ihemfclvea  wounded  with  arrowa, 
though  they  could  not  perceive  whence  they  came.  In 
a (hort  time,  the  place  where  they -flood  «aa  all  drown 
with  dead  bodies- 

Cvrrme  Some  of  the  unhappy  Romans  finding  tkeir  entrails 
•diftrtlscJ’  tom,  and  inany  overcome  by  the  exquifite  torments 
****  they  fuflered,  rolled  tbemfelves  in  the  fund  with  tl*e 
arrows  in  their  bodies,  and  expired  in  that  manner. 
Others  endeavouring  to  tear  out  by  force  the  bearded 
.points  of  the  arrows,  only  made  the  wounds  the  larger 
and  increased  their  pain.  Mod  of  them  died  in  thia 
manner ; and  thofe  who  ootlivid  their  companiooi  were 
no  more  in  a condition  to  adi ; for  when  young  Craf- 
fus  exhorted  them  to  march  up  to  the  enemy,  fome 
/howed  him  their  wounded  bodies,  others  their  hands 
nailed  to  their  bucklers,  and  fomc  thcii  feet  picfceJ 
through  and  pinned  to  the- ground;  fo  that  it  was 
equally  impolltblc  for  them  either  to  attack  the  enemy 
or  defend  tbemfelvcs.  *J'he  young  commander,  there- 
fore, leaving  his  infantry  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy, 
advanced  at  the  bead  of  the  cavalry  againfl  their  heavy- 
armed  horfe.  The  thoufand  Gauu  whom  he  had 
hrooght  with  him  from  the  wcH,  charged  the  enemy 
with  incredible  boldnefs  and  vigour ; but  their  lances 
did  ItlUc  execution  on  mes  armed  with  cairafl’es,  and 


korfes  covered  with  tried  armour  > however,  they  beha- 
ved with  great  refolution ; for  fome  of  them  taking 
hold  of  the  enemy's  fpears,  and  clofing  with  them, 
threw  them  off  their  hoifeson  the  ground,  where  they 
lay  without  being  able  to  ftir,  by  rcafon  of  the  great 
srelght  of  their  armour;  others  difreounting,  crept  un- 
der the  enemy’s  horfes,  and  tlirufting  their  fwoids  into 
their  bellies,  made  them  throw  their  riders.  Thus  the 
brave  Gauls  fought,  though  greatly  harafled  with  best 
and  thirfl,  which  they  were  not  accuftomed  to  bear, 
till  moft  of  their  horfei  were  killed,  and  their  com- 
mander dangeroufly  wounded.  'I’hey  then  thought  tt 
advifiiblc  to  retire  to  their  Infantry,  which  they  no 
fooner  joined,  than  the  Parthiani  inrefttd  them  anew, 
making  a flooft  dreadful  havock  of  them  with  their  ar- 
rows. In  this  dcTperate  condition,  Craflus,  fpying  a 
riflng  ground  at  a fmall  diftance,  led  tkc  remsini  of 
his  detachment  thither,  with  a dcfign  to  defend  him- 
fclf  in  the  heft  manner  be  could,  till  fuccours  ihould 
be  fent  hire  feom  his  father.  The  Psrtbians  purfued 
him;  and  having  furrounded  him  in  hit  new  poft,  con- 
tinued (kowering  arrows  upon  his  men,  till  moft  of 
them  were  either  killed  or  diCibled,  without  being  able 
to  make  life  of  their  arms,  or  give  the  enemy  proofs 
of  their  valour. 


Young  Craflus  had  two  Greeks  with  him,  who  had 
fettled  in  the  city  of  Carrhe.  Thefe,  touched  with 
companion,  at  feeing  fo  brave  a man  reduced  to  ftch 
flraits,  ptefled  him  to  retire  with  them  to  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Ifchnei,  which  had  declared  for  the 
Romans ; but  the  young  Roman  rejeded  their  propo- 
fal  with  indignation,  telling  then,  that  he  would  ra- 
ther die  a thoufand  times  than  abandon  fo  many  nlian| 
men,  who  facrlficed  their  lives  fur  bis  fake.  Having 
returned  this  anfwer  to  his  two  Greek  friends,  he  em- 
braced and  difmiffed  them,  giving  them  leave  to  re- 
tire and  (hiit  for  themfelves  in  the  btft  manner  they 
could.  As  for  faimfeif,  haring  now  loft  ail  hopes  oif 
being  relieved,  and  feeing  mofl  of  his  men  and  friends 
killed  round  him,  he  gave  way  to  his  grief  t arnl,  not  The  ^eath 
being  able  to  make  ufe  of  his  arm,  which  was  (hot 
through  with  a large  barbed  arrow,  he  pnrfented  his^*^““*' 
fide  to  one  of  his  attendants,  and  ordered  him  to  put 
an  end  to  his  unhappy  life.  His  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  Cenforius  a fenator,  by  Megabacchut  an 
experienced  and  brave  officer,  and  by  moft  of  the  no- 
bility who  ferved  under  him.  Five  Knodicd  com- 
mon foldiers  were  taken  prifoners,  and  the  reft  cut  in 


pieces. 

The  Parthians,  having  thus  cut  off  or  taken  the 
whole  dcatchment  commanded  by  young  Craffus* 
marched  without  delay  againft  his  father,  who,  up- 
on the  flrfl  advice  that  the  enemy  fled  before  hU  fon, 
and  wete  clofely  purfued  by  him,  had  taken  heart,  the 
marc  becaufe  thofe  who  bsd  remaiiied  to  make  bead 
againft  him  fecraed  to  abate  much  of  their  ardour,  the 
greaicfl  part  of  them  having  marched  with  the  reft 
againft  hii  fan.  Wherefore,  having  encouraged  bia 
troops,  he  kad  retired  to  a fnall  bill  in  his  rear,  to 
wait  there  till  bis  fan  returned  from  the  purfuit. 
Yuung  Craflus  bad  difpatched  frequent  expniTcs  to  his 
father,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  danger  be  was  in ; 
but  they  bad  fallen  into  the  enemy's  bands,  and  been 
by  them  put  to  the  fword  : only  the  Uft,  who  had 
cicaped  with  great  difficulty,  arrived  fife,  and  inform* 
• 5 ^ ^ 
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F*rt)ih.  rJ  hib  that  hta  Ton  wai  loft  if  he  dui  not  fieni  him  to 
» ~ ' immediate  a<ii  powerful  reinforcement.  ITtia  newi 
threw  CraiTua  into  the  otmoft  conftematiofi  ; a thott* 
find  aflfc^ing  thoaghta  rofc  in  hie  mind,  and  difturb- 
el  his  reafon  to  fuch  a degree,  that  be  fcarce  knew 
what  he  waa  doing.  Howc?er,  the  defire  he  had  of 
faring  hit  fou,  and  fo  many  brave  Romaoa  who  were 
under  hii  command,  made  him  immediately  decamp, 
am  1 march  to  their  affifUnce ; but  he  was  not  gone 
far  before  he  was  met  by  the  Parthtioa,  who,  with 
loud  fhouta,  and  fangs  of  vi^ory,  gave,  at  a di- 
itance,  the  unh^py  father  notice  of  bia  misfortune. 
They  had  cut  on  young  CrafTub*a  head,  and,  having 
4iaed  it  on  the  point  of  a lance,  were  ^vancing  full 
/peed  to  fall  on  the  father.  At  they  drew  near,  Craf> 
fus  was  flruck  with  ihtt  difmal  and  affe^iog  ftghti 
but,  on  this  occasion,  behaved  like  an  hero:  for  though 
)tc  was  under  the  deepeft  concern,  he  had  the  prefence 
' vi  mind  to  ftide  hia  grief,  for  frar  of  difeouragiog  the 
»nny,  and  to  cry  out  to  the  difmiyed  troops,  **  Thia 
jniifortune  is  entirely  mine;  tke  lofi  of  one  man  ran- 
7)ot  affeff  the  vi^ory  : Let  us  charge,  let  ua  light  like 
Romans : if  you  have  any  compaffion  for  a father  arho 
baa  jud  now  loft  a fon  whofe  valour  you  admired,  let 
3t  appear  in  your  rage  and  rcfei  tment  agaiuft  thefe  in* 
fulling  barhartjns.**  Thus  CralTus  ftrove  to  rcanim.ite 
his  troops  t hut  his  efforts  were  unfucceftfnl : their 
cofftase  wtfs  quite  funk,  as  appeared  from  the  faint  and 
Unguilhing  (hout  which  they  raifed,  according  to  cu- 
ftom,  before  the  adion.  When  the  fignal  was  given, 
the  Parthiuns,  keeping  to  their  oil  way  of  lighting, 
clifchargcd  cicruda  of  arrows  on  the  legionaries,  with* 
«ut  drawing  near  them  ; which  did  fuch  dreadful  eze* 
cution,  that  many  of  the  Romans,  to  avoid  the  ar> 
TOWS,  which  o.cafioned  a long  and  painful  death, 
threw  thiRifelves,  like  men  in  defpair,  on  the  enemy’s 
heavy.armed  borfe,  Iccking  from  their  fpears  a more 
quiclt  and  eafy  kind  of  death.  Thus  the  Parthiana 
continued  {^yiug  them  ittceffao'ly  srith  their  arrows 
tin  nrght,  when  they  left  the  hd ! of  battle,  crying 
out,  chat  they  would  allow  the  Lther  one  night  to  la- 
ment the  death  of  his  fon. 

This  was  a melanchcly  night  for  the  Rorr>ans.  Craf* 
fus  kept  himfclf  concealed  from  the  foidteiy,  lying  not 
in  the  general’s  tent,  but  in  the  open  air,  and  on  the 
kare  ground,  with  bia  head  wrapped  up  in  his  p duia* 
mentum  or  Vilitnry  cloak : and  was,  in  that  foilom 
comlition,  fays  Plutarch,  a great  caampk  to  the  vul- 
gar, of  the  inftabllity  of  fortune;  to  the  wife,  a ftill 
greater  of  ibc  pernicious  effc^s  of  avarice,  temerity, 
and  ambition.  Odaviua,  orte  cf  hia  lieutenants,  and 
Cafltus,  approached  him,  and  endeavoured  to  raife  him 
\ip  and  confole  him : but,  feeing  him  qirste  funk  un- 
der the  weight  of  hia  afBidion,  and  deaf  to  all  com- 
fort, they  fummoned  a Council  of  war,  compofed  of 
all  the  chief  ofheers ; wherein  it  was  uoanlmoufly  re- 
(blvcd,  thdC  they  fhould  decamp  before  break  of  day, 
and  retire,  without  found  of  trumpet,  to  the  neigh> 
bouring  city  of  Caribte,  which  was  held  by  a Roman 
garrifou.  Agreeable  to  this  rcfdutinn,  they  began 
their  march  as  focn  as  the  council  broke  up  ; which 
produced  dreadful  outcries  among  the  Tick  ai^  wound- 
ed, who,  perceiving  that  they  w'cre  to  be  abandoned 
to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  filled  the  camp  with  their 
fomplaiati  sad  Uoacauuoiu:  but  their  criei  sad  tesrt| 
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though  very  affediiag,  did  not  flop  the  marrh  of  the  PsnKb, 
otbera,  which,  indeed,  waa  very  flow,  to  give  the 
ftrafglers  time  to  coeoe  up.  'iherc  acre  only  ;;oo 
light  horfc,  under  the  command  of  one  iLgnatius,  wbo 
purfued  their  march  without  flopping.  Tbcfe  arri- 
ving at  Carrhae  about  midnight,  A^gnatiua,  calling  to 
the  ceatineU  on  the  walls,  defired  them  to  acquaint 
Coponioi,  governor  of  the  place,  that  Craflui  had 
fought  a great  battle  with  the  Parthians  ; and,  with, 
out  faying  a word  more,  or  letting  them  know  who  he 
wu,  continued  bia  march  with  all  pcflii'le  eapeditiow 
to  the  bridge  of  Zeugma  ; which  he  paffed,  a^td  by 
that  means  faved  hit  troops,  but  was  much  blamed  fat 
abandoning  his  generaL 

However,  the  mclTagc  he  fent  toCoponiuswasaffome 
temporary  fervicetoCraffua.  For  that  commander, srifely 
conjediiring,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  unknown 
perifon  had  given  him  that  intrlligence,  that  fome  mif- 
forcuac  hod  befailen  Craffot,  immediately  ordered  hii 
gamfon  to  fland  to  their  arms  ; and,  marching  out, 
met  Crafius,  and  conduced  him  and  his  army  into  the 
city : for  the  Parthian.*,  though  tofoimed  of  hts  flight, 
did  not  offer  to  purfue  him,  obferving  therein  the  fu- 
perftitious  cuftom  which  obtained  among  them  and  the 
Perfians,  not  to  fl^ht  in  the  night ; bat  when  it  was 
day,  they  entered  the  Roman  camp,  and  having  pot 
all  the  wounded,  to  the  number  of  4000,  to  the  fworj, 
difpcrfeJ  their  cavalry  ail  over  the  plain,  in  purfuit  of 
the  fugiti*-ea.  One  of  CniiTas’s lieutenants,  named  f^ar» 
gviUriait  having  frparated  in  the  night  from  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  with  four  cohorts,  mifTed  his  way, 
and  was  overtaken  by  the  enemy  ; at  whofe  ap- 
proach he  withdrew  to  a neighbouring  hill,  where 
he  defended  himfelf,  with  great  valour,  till  all  his 
men  were  killed,  except  2 a,  who  made  their  way 
through  the  enemy  (word  in  hand,  and  got  fafe  to 
Carrhs  : but  Varguaceius  himfclf  loft  hia  life  on  this 
occafion.  ij 

Itt  the  mean  time  Surenas,  cot  knowing  whether S«.*oiu 
CrafTus  and  Caflsus  had  retired  to  C.arrhe,  or  chofen  prei^i 
a different  route  ; in  order  to  be  informed  of  the  truth, 
and  take  his  mcafures  ac  cordingly,  difpatched  a tnef-f^,. 
fencer,  who  fpoke<the  Roman  language,  to  the  city 
of  Canrhz.  enjoining  him  to  approat.h  the  walls,  and 
acquaint  Crafl'us  himfclf,  or  Csfuus,  that  the  Parthian 
general  was  inclined  to  enter  into  a treaty  with  tl-em, 
and  dem:.nded  a conference.  Both  the  proconful  and 
his  queltor  Cafllus  fpuke  from  the  walls  with  the  mef- 
fenger ; and,  accepting  the  propofal  with  great  joy, 
defired  th*^t  the  tunc  and  place  for  an  interview  might 
be  immediately  agreed  upon.  The  meffenger  with- 
drew, promiling  to  return  quickly  within  anfwerfrom 
Surenu:  but  .that  geoerd  no  fooner  undei flood  that 
Craffus  and  O.fSiis  were  in  Carrhw,  than  he  marched 
thither  with  his  whole  army  ; and,  having  invefted  the 
place,  acquainted  the  Ramans,  that  if  they  expeded 
any  favourable  terms,  they  mull  deliver  up  Craffus  and 
Cafllus  to  him  in  chains.  Hereupon  a council  of  the 
chief  officers  being  fummoned,  it  was  thought  expe- 
dient to  retire  from  Carrhae  that  very  night,  and  leek 
for  another  afyhim.  It  was  of  the  utmoft  imporunoe 
that  none  of  the  iohablunu  of  Carrhz  fltould  be  ac- 
quainted with  their  defigo  till  the  time  of  its  exec» 
tioD  ; but  Craffoa,  whofe  whole  coodaft  evidently 
ihowa  Uot  he  wi«  UiAded,  u Dio  Caffius  ob&trea,. 
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by  fomc  divinity,  imparted  the  whole  miucr  in  con- 
' fiJenre  to  one  Andromachus  choofinjir  him  for  bit 
guide,  and  relying  injudlcioully  on  ihe  bUelity  of  a 
man  whom  he  fcarce  knew.  Androroachue  immediate* 
ly  tcquaintcd  Surenai  with  the  dtfign  of  the  Romana } 
promifing  at  the  fame  time,  at  the  Parthiana  did  not 
engage  in  the  night,  to  (nanage  matteo  fo,  that  they 
Ihould  not  get  out  of  hit  reach  before  dar-brenk.  Pur* 
fuant  to  kit  promife,  be  led  them  through  many  wind* 
ingi  and  tumioga,  till  he  bronght  them  into  deep 
marihy  groundt,  where  the  infantry  were  up  to  the 
kncea  in  mire.  Then  Caffiut,  fufpe^iag  that  their 
guide  bad  led  them  into  thofe  boge  with  no  good  de- 
fi^n,  refufed  to  follow  him  any  Longer ; and,  returning 
to  Carrhw,  took  hit  route  towards  Syria,  which  he 
reach’-d  with  ?oo  borfe.  OAaviut,  with  5000  men 
uuder  hit  command,  being  condu^lcd  hy  trulty  guidet, 
gained  the  mountains  called  by  nutaroh  and  Appian 
Shtnatit  and  there  intrenched  himfielf  btfure  break  of 
da^. 

At  for  Craffut,  he  was  (lill  entangled  m the  marfhet, 
when  Sureoas,  at  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  overtook  hitn, 
aiid  invefted  him  with  his  cavalry.  The  proconful  had 
with  him  four  cohorts,  and  a fmall  body  of  hoife; 
and  with  tbefe  he  gained,  in  fpile  of  all  oppofition, 
the  fummit  of  another  hill  within  12  furlongt  of  Oc- 
tavius ; who,  feeing  the  danger  that  threatrn^  his  ge- 
neral, dew  to  hit  affidancc,  tarll  with  a fmall  number 
of  his  men,  but  waa  fooa  followed  by  all  the  rrfl,  who, 
being  alhamc'l  of  their  cowardice,  quitted  their  poft, 
tho*  very  fafe,  and,  charging  the  Parthiana  with  great 
fury,  difeogaged  CrafTus,  and  obliged  the  enemy  to 
abanJou  the  hill.  Upon  the  retreat  of  the  enemy, 
they  formed  tkemfeKes  into  an  hollow  fquare ; and 
placing  CraHus  m the  middle,  made  a kind  of  rampart 
round  him  uith  their  burklers,  refolutely  proteding, 
that  none  of  the  enemy's  arrows  fhould  touch  their  ge- 
neral's body,  till  they  were  all  killed  hghtiog  in  l.is 
defence.  Surtnas,  loth  to  let  fo  hoe  a prey  cfcape, 
iurrounded  the  hill,  as  if  he  deugnsd  to  make  a new 
attack  : but,  finding  bis  PartSians  very  backward, nni 
not  doubting  hut  the  Rumant,  when  night  came  on, 
would  purfur  their  march,  and  get  nut  of  his  reach, 
be  tiad  recourfe  again  to  artifice;  and  declared  be- 
fore fome  pnfoners,  whom  he  foon  after  fet  at  li- 
berty, that  he  was  inclined  to  treat  with  the  pro* 
conful  of  a peace  ; and  that  it  wss  better  to  come  to 
a reconciliation  with  Rome,  than  to  fow  the  feeds  of 
. an  eternal  wsr,  by  Ihedding  the  blood  of  one  of  her 
generals. 

Agreeable  to  this  deulirul  ion,  Surenas,  as  foon  as 
the  prifuners  were  releafcd,  advanced  towards  the  hill 
wkere  the  Romans  were  potted,  attended  only  by  fume 
saf  hit  officers,  and,  with  hrs  bow  unbent,  and  open 
arms,  invited  CrafTus  to  an  iiitCtview.  So  fudden  a 
ehunic  feemed  very  furptcious  to  the  proconful;  who 
therefore  declined  the  iDter>iew,  till  be  was  forced,  by 
his  own  foldicrs,  to  intrull  his  life  with  an  enemy 
whofe  tieacbery  they  had  all  experienced  ; for  the  le- 
gionaries flocking  roun.1  him,  not  only  abufed  him  in 
an  outrageous  manner,  but  even  menaced  him  if  he 
did  not  accept  of  the  propofals  made  him  by  the  Par- 
thian general.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  his  troops  were, 
ready  to  mutiny,  be  begin  to  advance,  without  arms 
«r  guanU,  Wwa^i  the  caemyf  after  Using  called  the 
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go  U and  lus  officers  to  wiincfs  the  violence  lits  troops  Pa^thk. 
oifered  him ; and  iutreated  all  who  were  prcfeni,  hut  » 
efpecially  Of^arius  and  Petrnniui,  two  of  the  chief 
commanders,  for  the  honour  of  Rome  their  common 
mother,  not  to  mention,  after  his  death,  the  fhameful 
behaviour  of  the  Roman  legionaries.  O^avius  and 
Pctionius  could  not  rrfolve  to  let  him  go  alone  ; but 
attendoi  him  down  the  hill,  as  did  likewife  fome  le- 
gionaries, keeping  at  a diftar.ee.  CralTus  was  met  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  by  two  Greeks  ; who,  difroouocing 
fiotn  their  horfes,  faluted  him  with  great  refpedt : 
and  defjrcd  him,  in  the  Greek  tongue,  to  fend  fome 
of  his  attendants,  who  might  fatisty  him  that  Surc- 
nas,  and  thoCe  who  were  with  him,  came  without 
arms.  * Hereupon  CrafTus  fent  two  l-rothirs,  of  the 
Rofeiau  family  ; Iiut  Surenas,  having  cuufcd  thorn  to 
he  feired,  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  mounted  on- 
a fine  horfe,  and  attended  hy  the  chief  officers  of  hit 
army.  CrafTus,  who  waited  for  the  return  of  his  two 
rndTcDgers,  was  furprifed  to  fee  himfclf  prevented  by 
Surenas  in  perfen,  when  be  Icail  expected  it.  The 
. P.irthian  genera),  perceiving,  as  Lc  approached  Craf- 
fur,  that  he  was  on  foot,  cried  out,  in  a fermiog  fur- 
prife,  **  Vv  hzt  do  I fee  ? a Roman  general  on  foot, 
an!  we  on  horfeback  1 Let  nn  horfe  be  brought  for 
him  immediately.”  ♦*  You  need  not  be  furprifed  (re- 
plied Craft'ua);  we  arc  come  only  to  an  interview,  each 
after  the  cutlom  of  his  country.”  “ Very  well  (an- 
fwered  Sureoas),  there  fhall  be  henceforth  a lafting 
peace  between  king  Orodes  and  the  people  of  Rome  : 
but  we  mufl  fign  the  articles  of  it  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphratea  ; for  jou  Romans  do  not  always  remem- 
ber your  conventions.”  Crafluj  would  have  fent  for 
an  horfe:  but  a veiy  ftatrly  one,  with  a gohlcn  kit, 
and  r'chly  capatifoned,  was  brought  to  him  by  a Par- 
thian ; which  Surenu  prefimting  to  him,  ” Accept 
this  horfe  from  ray  hands  (laid  he),  which  I give 
you  in  the  name  of  my  maftcr  king  Orodes.”  He  had 
fcarce  uttered  thefe  words,  when  fesrae  of  the  king’s  of- 
ficer), taking  CraiTus  by  the  middle,  fet  him  upon  the 
horfe,  which  they  began  to  whip  with  great  vioictcc' 
before  them  in  order  to  make  him  quicken  his  pace. 
Oflavius,  ofTended  at  this  infult,  took  the  horfe  by 
the  bridle  ; Petronius,  and  the  few  Romans  who  were 
prefent,  fcconded  him,  and  fiocking  all  rouml  CraOuf,. 

Hopped  his  horfe.  The  Parthians  endeavoured  to  re- 
pulfe  them,  and  clear  the  way  for  it.e  proconfu) ; 
whereupon  they  began  to  juftle  and  puftt  one  another 
with  great  tumult  and  diforder.  At  Uft,  Odavius, 
drawing  his  fword,  killed  one  of  the  king's  grooms; 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  another  coming  behind  Oda- 
xius,  with  one  blow  Uid  him  dead  at  his  feet  Both 
parties  fought  with  great  rcfolulHMi,  the  Parthisns 
ftriving  to  carry  olFCniflas,  and  the'  Komsna  to  refoue 
him  out  of  their  hands.  In  this  feuffle  cnoft  ol  the  Ro- 
mans w’ho  came  to  the  conference  were  killed  ; and, 
among  the  reft,  CrafTus  bimfelf,  but  whether  by  a Ro-CrafT  ia 
man  or  a Parthian  it  uncertain.  killeJ. 

Upon  his  dcack,  the  reft  of  the  army  either  furrto- 
dcred  to  the  enemy,  or,  difperfing  io  the  night,  were 
puifucd,  and  put  to  the  fword.  The  Romans  loft  in 
thiscampiigo  at  Icaft  30,000  men  ; of  which  20, coo 
were  killed,  and  io,oco  taken  prifoners. 

When  the  battle  of  Carrhz  was  fought,  king  Oroacw 
sras  lA  ^nepia^  wficre  be  bad  nude  peace  with  Arta- 

baju#,. 
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Ptrth!*.  bazus.  While  the  two  kin^a  were  rolemniziag  ^eir 
* new  alliance  with  expenfiTc  *nd  public  feafli»  ScylUcet, 
or  Syllacca,  a Parthian  officer*  whom  Surenaa  had 
fent  with  the  news  of  hit  Uu  rifloiy,  and  the  head  of 
CrafTus  aa  a prcx>f  of  it,  arrived  in  the  capital  of  Ar- 
menia. The  tranfportt  of  joy  which  Orodea  felt  at 
thia  flight,  and  theie  newa,  are  not  to  be  expreffed; 
And  the  lord*  of  both  kiogdoma,  who  attended  their 
fuv(.rcigna,  raifed  loud  and  repeated  ffiouU  of  joy. 
Syilices  waa  ordered  to  give  a more  particular  and  di' 
fiinCd  account  of  that  memorable  action  t which  when 
he  had  dune,  Orodea  commanded  melted  gold  to  be 
poured  into  CralTus'a  mouth;  reproaching  hini  thereby 
wi(h  avarice,  which  had  been  alwaya  hi*  predominaAt 
paffiun. 

8utena«put  Surenaa  did  not  long  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  hit 
«n  dc^h  by  viAory  ; fur  Orodea,  jealous  of  hit  power  and  au> 
OriKlec  thority  among  the  Parthiane,  foon  alter  caufed  him 
to  be  put  to  death.  Pacorua,  the  king’a  favourite 
> ion,  waa  put  at  tlie  head  of  the  army  { ami,  agrec> 

able  to  hit  fatber’a  dirc^ioni,  invaded  Syria  : but 
he  waa  driven  out  from  thence  wdth  great  loft  by  Ci- 
cero and  CaiTtut,  the  only  general  who  furvired  the 
defeat  of  CnlTiif.  After  tbis  we  find  no  mention  of 
the  Parthiana,  till  the  time  of  the  civil  war  between 
* Cwfar  and  Pompey,  when  the  latter  lent  ambalUdura 

to  fob‘cit  fuccour  againft  his  rival.  Thia  Orodea  waa 
willing  to  grant,  uj>on  condition  that  Syria  waa  de- 
Itveicd  up  to  him ; but  as  Pompey  would  not  confent 
to  fucb  a propofal,  the  fuccoura  were  not  only  denied, 
hut,  at'lct  the  battle  of  PbarfaLia,  be  put  Lucius  Hir* 
tms  in  iron*,  whom  Pompey  had  again  fent  to  alk  af« 
itftance,  or  at  lead  to  deilre  leave  to  niclter  himfelfin 
the  Parthian  dominiout. 

Csefar  ia  £aid  to  have  meditateil  a war  againd  tiie 
Patthtinf,  which  in  all  probability  would  have  pro« 
ved  fatal  to  them.  His  death  ddivered  them  from 
^Var  com-  this  danger.  Hut,  not  long  after,  the  eallera  pro> 
fneoerd  ■-  vincct,  being  gricvoully  opprefltd  by  Mark  An* 

having  killed  the  tax- 
hy  Mark  gatherers,  invited  the  Parthians  to  join  them,  and 
sAntony.  drive  out  the  Komans.  'Jkey  very  readily  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  crofled  the  Euphrates  with  a 
powerful  army  under  the  command  of  Pacorus  and 
Labirnus  a Roman  general  uf  Pompey's  party.  At 
firli  they  met  «*ith  great  fuccefs,  overran  all  Ailt 
Minor,  and  *w‘duced  all  the  countries  as  far  as  the 
licliefpont  and  the  Egsean  Sea,  fubduing  hkewife 
PfaicnicU,  Syria,  and  even  Judea.  They  did  not 
however  long  enjoy  their  new  cunqtieds : for  being 
elwtcd  witli  their  viAories,  and  dcfpidng  the  enemy, 
they  engaged  Ventidius,  Antony’s  ii(nitcnant«  before 
Labienus  had  time  to  Join  them,  and  were  utterly  de- 
feated. 'I’liis  fu'dilhcarteoed  l.abicnus's  army,  that 
they  all  abandoned  him;  and  he  hirnfclf,  being  thus  ob- 
liged to  wander  from  place  to  pla.c  in  difgmfe,  was  at 
lail  taken  and  put  to  death  at  Cyprus.  Veutidius  pur- 
fu'ng  his  advanuge,  gaioei  fcveral  other  victories ; 
and  at  laO  entirely  defeated  the  Paithian  army  under 
Pacorus,  cutting  almoll  the  whole  of  them  in  pieces, 
Pacorus  dc- fhe  prince  hirnfclf  among  the  reft.  He  did  not, 
fenced  and  however,  purfuc  this  Lfl  viaory  as  he  might  have 
done ; being  afraid  of  giving  umbrage  to  Antony, 
cnudiui.  already  become  jealous  of  the  great  honour 

gaioed  by  his  lieutenant,  lie  therefore  coulcotej  Urn* 


frif  with  reducing  thofe  placet  in  Syria  and  Phttiruisa  Parttts. 
which  the  Parthians  bad  taken  in  the  LegioDingofthc  — 
wa.’,  until  Antony  arrived  to  take  the  comiBaod  of 
the  army  upon  himfelf. 

Orodes  waa  almoll  difltaded  with  grief  on  recelviag 
the  dreadful  news  of  the  lufa  of  bis  army  and  the  death 
of  his  favourite  foe.  However,  when  tin  e had  rrfto- 
red  the  ufe  of  hrs  ftctiliiea,  he  appointed  Phrahatea, 
the  eldell,  but  the  moll  wicked,  of  all  his  children,  to 
fuccecd  bim  In  the  kingdom,  admitting  him  at  the 
lame  time  to  a Hiare  of  the  fovereign  authority  with 
hirnfclf.  The  confcqucnce  of  this  was,  tlut  Pbrabates 
very  foon  attempted  to  poifon  Kis  father  with  hem* 
lock.  But  this,  contrary  to  expe^tion,  proving  a 
cure  for  the  dropfy,  which  an  cxcefs  of  grief  had 
brought  upon  the  king,  the  unnatural  Ton  had  bim 
Hilled  in  bed  { and  foon  after  not  only  murdered  all  hisOroda 
own  brethren,  who  were  30  in  numl^i,  but  cut  off  4II *woars4, 
the  reil  of  the  royal  family,  not  fparing  even  hi4  own 
ehiell  fon,  Icfl  the  difeontented  Parthians  Ihould  place 
kim,  as  lie  waa  already  of  age,  on  the  throne. 

Many  of  the  chief  lords  of  Parthia  being  intimi- 
dated by  the  cruelty  of  Pbrahates,  retired  into  foreign 
countrict : and  among  theCe  was  one  Monoefes,  a per- 
fon  of  great  ditlini^ion,  as  well  a«  Ikdl  and  experience 
in  war.  This  mao,  having  Hed  to  Antony,  foon 
gained  his  conhdence,  and  was  by  him  cafily  prevailed 
upon  to  engage  in  a war  againft  his  countrymen. 

But  Phrahates,  juffly  dreading  the  cnufequcnccs  of 
fuch  a perfun’s  defeAion,  fent  a folcmn  cm^fly  to  in- 
vite bim  home  00  fucb  terms  as  he  Ihould  tkiik  tit 
to  accept:  which  greatly  provoked  Antony  {'though 
he  did  not  hinder  him  from  returning,  leff  others  Ihould 
(hereby  be  difeouraged  h'om  coming  over  to  him. 

He  therefore  difmiircd  bim  with  {treat  civility,  fending 
ambafladors  at  the  fame  time  tu  Phrahates  to  treat  of 
a peace.  Thus  be  hoped  to  divert  tlie  Parlhlau  mo- 
narch’s attention  from  making  the  ueceffary  prepara- 
tions for  war,  and  tbnt  he  ihuulJ  be  able  to  fall  upon 
him  in  the  fpriog  when  he  was  in  no  coudicion  to 
make  relitlance.  But  herein  be  was  greatly  difsp- 
poioted;  for  on  his  arrival  at  the  Euphrates,  which  he 
intended  to  pafs,  ami  enter  the  Pariluto  dominions  00 
that  iidc,  be  found  all  the  pafTci  fo  well  guarded,  that 
be  thought  proper  to  enter  Media,  with  a dcfign  fird 
to  reduce  that  country,  and  then  to  cuter  Parthia.  11 

Thia  plan  had  been  fiiggclled  to  him  by  Arubazoi  Antony 
king  of  Armenia,  who  in  the  end  betrayed  him; 
inilcadof  conducing  the  array  the  ftraight  way  fromgj,^^Ar, 
Zeugma  on  the  Euphrates,  to  the  Araxea  wluch  part- mcnis. 
cd  Media  from  Armenia,  and  which  waa  about  500 
miles  diftant  from  the  place  whence  he  firli  fet  out, 
Aitabaxus  led  them  over  rocks  and  mountains  fo  far 
about,  tbst  the  army  had  marched  above  1000  miles 
before  they  reached  the  borders  of  Media,  where  they 
intended  to  begin  the  war.  Thai  they  were  not  only 
greatly  fstiguc^  but  had  not  fufficient  time,  the  year 
being  far  fpeiit,  to  put  in  execution  the  defign  on 
which  they  had  come.  However,  as  Antony  was 
impatient  to  get  hack  to  Cleopatra,  he  left  behind  ' 

him  moll  of  the  baggage  of  the  army,  and  300  wag- 
gons loaded  with  battering  rams  and  other  military 
engines  for*  fieges;  oppoiuiing  Stalianut,  one  of  his 
lieutenants,  with  a body  of  10,000  men,  to  guard 
them,  and  to  bring  them,  by  flower  marches,  after  the 

army- 
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Parthift.  army.  With  the  reft  of  the  forces  he  marched  more 
■ than  300  miles  before  the  reft»  without  allowing  his 
TwU  u.  *”T  till  he  arrived  at  Praafpa  or  Phrahata, 

(tod  Ro>  the  capital  ef  Media,  which  he  immediately  invcQed. 
ipantcut  But  the  Parthians,  well  knowing;  that  he  could  not 
make  any  progrefi  without  his  .military  machmes, 
pafTed  by  his  arrajt,  in  order  to  a!tai  k Staiianuaj  whiv-h 
they  did  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  the  body  commanded 
by  him  were  all  to  a man  cut  off,  and  all  their  military 
engines  taken,  among  which  wa>  a baltcving  ram  80 
feet  long. 

Antony,  notmthdan  iing  this  diTjUer,  continued 
the  Urge  of  Praafpa  ; hut  was  daily  haralfcJ  by  f%i(ies 
«f  the  garrifon  trom  within,  and  the  eocmy*s  army 
without.  At  hrt  he  began  to  think  of  a retreat  when 
his  provifions  were  almoU  eahaufted,  boding  it  I'm* 
polGbic  to  become  mader  of  the  city.  But  as  he  was 
to  m-.rch  300  miles  through  the  enemy's  country,  he 
thought  proper^  bril  to  fend  ambafladors  to  the  Par- 
thian monarch,  acquainting  him  that  the  Roman  peo> 
]*le  were  .willing  to  allow  hi  u a peace,  provided  he 
wr  uid  rctiore  the  tlandap.ls  and  piifoneis  t^kcri  nt 
Carrhe.  Phrahates  received. the  rmbaflador^,  fitting 
on  a golden  tlirone;  an  I,  after  having  bitterly  in. 
vfighed  agamft  the  avarice  and  unbounded  arrtbition 
ot  the  Roinanp,  told  them  that  he  would  not  part 
with  the  llandardft  and  prifoners;  hut  that  if  Antony 
would  immediately  raife  the  f egc  of  Praafpa,  he  would 
aj,  fufler  him  to  retire  unmolefted. 

AnfcDT  Antony,  who  wns  reduced  to  great  llraita,  ho 
111*14**  foontP  received  this  anfwer  than  he  broke  up  the  fiegc, 
pv«di-  »rid  marched  towards  Armenia.  However,  Phrahalc* 
ftrdt.  not  fo  good  as  his  w'ord  t for  the  Romans  were 

attacked  by  the  enemy  no  fewer  than  t8  times  on  their 
niaich,  and  were  thrice  in  the  utmod  danger  of  Ireiag 
cut  off.  A famide  alfo  raged  in  the  l^man  army  ; 
upon  which  they  began  to  defert  to  the  enemy ; and 
indeed  Antony  would  probibly  have  been  Icit  by 
Kimlclf,  had  not  the  Parthians,  in  a very  cruel  as 
well  as  impolitic  manner,  murdered  all  thofe  who  fled 
to  them  in  fight  of  the  n fl.  At  laft,  after  having 
loft  32,000  men,  and  being  reduced  to  fiKh  drfpair 
that  he  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from  laying  vio* 
lent  hnnd»  on  himfclf,  he  reached  the  river  Araxes  ; 
when  his  ir.en,  finding  ihemfelvea  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  enemy,  fell  down  on  the  ground,  and  kiflied  it  w ith 
tens  c.f  }oy. 

Antony  was  no  fooner  gone,  than  the  kings  of  Me- 
dia and  Parthia  quarrelled  about  the  booty  tlry  had 
taken  ; and  after  various  cootefls  Phrahates  reduced 
all  Media  and  Armenia.  After  this,  being  ehted  with 
bis  conquefts,  he  opprefled  bis  fuhjed^s  in  fuch  a cruel 
and  tyrannical  manner,  that  a civil  war  to.^k  place  { in 
winch  the  competitors  were  alternately  driven  out  aud 
reftored,  till  the  year  50,  when  one  Vc4ogcfes,  thefon 
of  Gotar/es,  a former  king,  became  peaceable  poiref- 
for  of  the  throne.  He  carried  on  fome  wars  againft 
the  Romans,  tut  with  very  iodifferent  fuccef*,  and  at 
laft  glatlly  confenird  to  a renewal  of  llic  anueni  irea* 
ties  with  that  powerful  people. 

I'-nhit  From  iliu  lime  the  Partltian  hiftory  rffords  nothing 
(‘ibdti^d  remarkable  till  the  reign  of  the  cmf«rror  IVaian  ; when 
the  Paithian  king,  by  name  C^i/ror/,  infriojjed  the 
^ treaty  with  Rome,  ty  driving  out  the  king  ol  Amic* 
aia.  Upoa  this  Trajan,  who  was  glad  of  any  pre- 


tence to  quarrel  with  the  Parthians,  immediately  ha* 
ftened  into  Armenia.  His  nnivrl  there  was  fo  fudden 
and  uncxpefled,  that  be  reduced  almoft  ihe  whole 
couifkry  without  oppufition  t and  took  prifoner  Par- 
thamafiris,  the  king  whom  the  Parthians  had  fet  up. 
After  this  he  entered  Mciepotaniia,  took  the  city  of 
N’fibii,  and  reduced  to  a Roman  province  the  whole 
of  that  wealthy  country. 

Early  in  the  fpring  of  the  following  year,  Tr?jtn* 
who  had  kept  his  winter  quarters  in  Syria,  look  the 
field  again;  but  was  warmly  oppofed  by  Cofdroes* 
He  found  him  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu* 
phrates,  with  a defi^n  to  difpute  his  paffage:  which  be 
did  Hiih  fuch  vigour,  tliat  the  emperor,  after  having 
fcveral  times  attempted  to  ford  that  river,  and  been 
always  repuifed  with  great  flaughter,  was  obliged  to 
caufe  boats  to  be  built  on  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
which  be  privately  conveyed  from  thence  on  carriagea 
to  the  witer-ildc  ; and  having  in  the  night  time  form* 
ed  a bridge  with  them,  he  paffed  his  army  the  next 
day  ; but  not  without  great  lols  and  danger,  the  Par* 
tbians  haraifitig  his  men  the  whole  time  with  inceffanc. 
(bowers  of  arrows,  which  did  great  execution.  Ha* 
vuig  gained  the  oppofite  bank,  he  advanced  boldly  in- 
to Affyria,  the  Parthians  flying  everywhere  b^ore 
him,  and  mode  himfclf  maftcr  of  ArbeU.  Thcoce  he 
purfued  his  march  ; fubdutng,  wUh  incredible  rapidity, 
countries  where  the  Roosan  ftandard  had  never  been 
difblayed  before.  Babylonia,  or  the  province  of  Ba* 
byioD,  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  him.  The  city  itfelf 
was,  after  a vigorous  refiftance,  taken  by  dorm  ; by. 
which  means  he  became  maftcr  of  all  Chaldea  and  Ai- 
fyria,  the  two  richeft  provings  of  the  Parthian  em^ 
.pire.  From  Babylon  he  marched  to  Clcfiphoti,  tKe 
metropohs  of  the  Parthian  mooarchy  ; which  he  he* 
ftcgnl,  aud  at  laft  reduce.1.  But  as  to  the  particulars 
of  thefe  great  conquefts,  we  arc  quite  in  the  d.^rk  ; this 
expedition,  however  glorioua  to  the  Romtn  uauie,  be* 
iog  rather  hinted  at  than  defetibeJ,  by  the  writers  dT 
thofe  times.  While  Trajan  was  thus  making  war  in 
the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  Cofjroes,  having  re- 
cruited his  army,  matched  into  Mefopotamia,  with  a 
dtf^  to  recover  that  country,  and  cut  off  all  commu- 
nication between  the  Roman  a^my  and  byria  On 
his  arrival  in  that  province,  the  inhabiur.ts  flocked  to 
him  from  all  parts ; and  moft  of  the  dii.-s,  driving  out 
the  garrifons  Icil  by  Trajan,  opened  their  gate^  to  him. 
Hereupon  the  emperor  detached  X-ucius  and  M iximus, 
t*o  of  his  chief  commanders,  intn  Mi'Topotamia,  to 
keep  fuch  cities  in  awe  as  ha'l  tiot  revolted,  and  to 
open  a communioat'on  with  Syrio.  Maximus  wan  met 
by  Cofdrocs ; and  having  verilured  a lutlle,  his  army 
WS6  entirely  defeated,  and  himfclf  killed.  But  Lucius 
being  joined  by  Eurhius  and  Clariur,  two  other  com- 
manders fent  by  Trajan  with  freth  fuppliei,  gained 
confiJeraUe  advantages  over  the  enemy,  and  retook  (he 
cities  of  NifiSis  and  Scleucin,  which  had  revolted. 

And  now  'Frajan,  feeing  himitlf  poffcfled  of  all  the 
bell  and  moft  fruitful  provinces  of  the  Parthian  cm* 
pire,  tut  at  the  fame  time  being  well  apprifed  that  he 
couM  r>or,  without  a vaft  expence,  maiiUam  bii  con* 
quells,  uor  keep  in  fubje^ion  fo  fi.rce  and  warlike  u 
people  at  fuch  a diltance  fiom  Italy  ; rcfolved  to  fet 
over  them  a king  of  hist*wncho(jfing,  who  fhould  hold 
the  crown  of  him  end  his  fucceffors,  and  ackaowiedge 
3 the^ 
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litem  as  hts  l^rJi  and  forerti^s.  With  this  view  he  obfervea,  had  ao  great  rcalba  to  boail  of  thw  viSo-  Paitkii. 
» ' repaired  to  CteHphon;  and  having  there afTcmbtcd  the  rica  and  conquclU.  *'  v ■ 

?Artha-  chief  men  of  the  nation^  be  crowned  one  of  the  royal  However,  VeruB,  who  had  never  ftirred  during 
n^r|»*c«  f;>mily,  by  s ame  Parthana^paitt^  king  of  Parthia,'  ob*  the  whole  tii&e  of  the  war  from  Antioch  and  Dap^ 

appointed  liging  aU  who  were  prefrnt  to  p?y  him  their  alle*  ne,  took  upon  him  the  lo^y  title*  of  Partluciu 

Hoinl*^  He  chofe  Parthanafpalev,  becaufe  that  prince  and  ^rmmciut  « if  he  had  acquired  them  juftly  in 

I rror,  joined  him  at  hiit  firil  entering  the  Parthian  domi*  the  midfl  of  hi*  plcafurea  and  debtucheriri.  After 

f-f>naf:cr  nions,  condu^lcd  him  with  ;reat  bdelity,  and  Ihown  the  revolt  and  death  of  CaiGu%  Antoninui  the  Phi* 

driTeaout.  on  all  occafioni  an  eatraordtnary  attachment  to  the  lofopher  repaired  into  Syria  to  fettle  the  affair*  of  that 


Homans.  'I'hus  the  Parthtins  were  at  Utl  fubdned,  province.  On  hii  arrival  there,  he  wa*  met  by  ajabtlTa* 
and  their  kingdom  made  trilmlary  to  Rome.  But  they  dors  from  V'ologcfes  i who  having  recovered  moR  of  the 
did  not  long  continue  tn  this  -llvie  of  fubjc&ion  : for  prorincei  fuhdued  by  Caf&uc,  and  being  unwilling  et* 
they  no  fooner  heard  of  Trajan's  devtb,  which  hap*  ther  to  part  with  them  or  engage  in  t new  war,  fok* 
pened  fhurtly  after,  than,  taking  up  arm*,  they  drove  cited  the  emperor  to  confirm  him  to  the  poflcfliOD  of 
Parthanarpaies  from  the  throne;  a.ii  recalling  Cof-  them,  promi'iog  lohold  them  of  him,  and  toncknow* 
droes,  who  had  retired  into  the  country  of  th:  Hyr*  ledge  tfu*  fovtretgnty  of  Rome.  To  thefe  term*  Anto* 
canians,  oprnly  revolted  from  Rome.  Adrian,  who  nluui  reidtly  agreed,  and  a peace  wa*  accordingly 
wa*  then  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  forces  in  the  concluded  between  the  two  empire*  ; which  Vologefe* 
e»R,  and  ftx>n  after  acknowledged  emperor  by  the  ar*  did  not  long  enjoy,  being  feran  after  carried  off  by  a 
my,  (lid  not  care,  though  he  wav  at  that  time  in  Sy*  dtflemper,  and  not  murdered  by  hi*  own  fuhjedii,  at 
ria  with  a very  numerous  army,  to  engage  in  a new  wc  read  in  Coadantinua  ManafTca,  who  calla  bum  Bek- 
war  with  the  Parthians ; but  contented  htmfcif  with  gr/rt, 

preferring  the  ancient  limits  of  the  empire,  without  Upon  his  death,  Vologefcs  III.  the  Ton  of  hii  bro- Ctriyhn 
any  ambitinuj  profpedt  of  further  conquefts.  There*  thcr  Sdnatruees,  and  grandfon  of  CoCdroe^  waa  rahrsken^ 
fore,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  abandoned  thofe  fed  to  the  throne.  He  fided  with  Niger  againft 


provinces  beyond  the  Euphrates  which  Trajan  had 
conquered  ; withdrew  the  Roman  garrifoni  from  Me* 
fopotamia  ; and,  fof  the  greater  fafety  of  other  places, 
marie  the  Eupbrales  the  boundary  of  and  harrier  in 
thofe  part',  poRing  hit  legions  along  the  banks  of  that 
,6  river. 

Unfuccef«>  Cofdroes  died  after  a long  reign,  and  was  fucceedrd 
by  his  cldeft  fon  Vologcfca  : in  whofe  reign  the  .Alani 
wlth^e*  breaking  into  Media,  then  fubjcA  to  the  Parthian*, 
KcMnuQs.  committed  there  great  devalfations  ; but  were  prevail* 
cd  upon,  with  rich  prefenta  Cent  them  by  Vologclcs, 
to  tendon  that  kingdom,  nnd  return  home.  Upon 


emperor  Severua  : who  therenpoo  having  fettled  mat* 
ters  at  home,  marched  with  all  his  forces  a^ai:ifl  him ; 
ani  advAocing  to  the  city  of  Ctehphoa,  whither  he 
had  retired,  laid  dofe  frege  to  that  metropolis.  Volo* 
gefei  made  1 moR  gallant  defence  ; but  the  city,  after 
a long  Rege,  anil  much  bloodfhed  on  both  fides,  was 
at  length  taken  hy  affault  The  king**  treafures,  with 
Irt  wtrea  and  chiliien,  tell  into  the  empen^r’a  hands  t 
I'Ut  Vologefcs  httntclf  had  the  good  luck  to  make  hi* 
efcape  { which  was  a grcL<  difappoiotmeat  to  Severnt, 
U'ho  immrdiftely  difpatcbcd  an  eaprcCi  to  ;*.cquaint  the 
fenate  with  the  lucccfs  that  had  attended  him  in  hi* 


their  retreat,  Vologefe*,  having  no  enemy  to  contend 
with  at  home,  fell  unexpededly  upon  Armenia  ; fur* 
prifed  the  legion*  there : and  having  cut  them  all  in 
piece*  to  a mao,  etitcrtd  Syria ; defeated  with  great 
Haaghter  Actiliua  Comelianua,  governor  of  that  pro* 
vince  ; and  advanced  without  opposition  to  the  nei <h* 
bourhood  of  Antioch ; putting  everywhere  the  Ro- 
mans, and  thofe  who  favoured  them,  to  the  fwonl. 
Hereupon  the  emperor  Verus,  by  the  advice  of  hi* 
colleague  Antoninus  furnamed  the  PhtUfafher^  leaving 
Rome,  haflened  into  Syria:  and  having  driven  the 
Parthians  out  of  that  province,  or  lered  St:itius  Prif- 
cuj  to  invade  Armenia ; and  Caflius,  with  Martio*  Vc- 


expedition  agninil  the  only  nation  that  was  then  for- 
midable to  Rome.'  But  be  had  no  foon-r  eroded  the 
Eephraie*,  than  Vologefe*  tccov^red  all  the  provinces, 
except  Mefopotamta,  which  be  had  reduced,  'riicfe 
expedition*  were  chargeahle  to  the  Roman'«,  and  coft 
them  much  blood,  without  reaping  any  advantage* 
from  them  ; for  as  they  had  not  fuSicient  force*  to 
keep  in  awe  the  province*  they  had  fithducd,  the  In* 
ba'iitantr,  greatly  attached  to  the  fimily  of  Arfaers, 
never  f.iiltd  to  rctom  to  tbefr  ancient  obedience  a* 
fopn  a*  the  Roman  armies  were  withdrawn.  Vologe* 
fev  was  foon  after  engaged  in  a war  ftiU  more  troulMc* 
fome  and  deftiufUve,  with  bla  brother  Artabanus,  who, 


tua,  to  enter  the  Parthian  territories,  and  carry  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  country.  Prifcus  made  himfelf 
roaAer  of  Artaxata ; and  in  one  campaign  drove  the 
Parthians,  though  not  without  great  lofs  on  hia  fide, 
quite  out  of  Armenia.  Cailias,  on  the  other  hand, 
^viog  in  feveral  encounter*  defeated  Vologefe*,  tho* 
be  had  an  army  of  400,000  men  under  hia  command, 
reduced,  in  four  yearl  time,  all  thofe  provinces  which 
had  formerly  fuhmitted  to  Trajan,  took  Seleucia, 
burnt  and  plundered  the  famous  cities  of  Babylon  and 
Ciefiplion,  with  the  Rately  palaces  of  the  Parthian 
monirchs,  and  Rruck  terror  into  the  moft  remote  pro- 
vinces of  that  great  empire.  On  his  return,  he  toft 
abr.ve  half  the  number  jof  hia  forces  by  ficknefs  and 
famine ; fo  that,  after  all,  the  Roroana,  ii  Spartknu* 
N*  260. 


encouraged  hy  fome  of  the  difconteoted  nobles,  at- 
tempted to  rob  him  of  the  crown,  and  place  It  on  hia 
own  head.  VoU^fet  gained  ferret  vi^orics  over  hia 
brother  and  rebeilioua  fubjefli;  but  died  before  he 
could  reftore  the  empire  to  its  former  tranquillity. 

Artabanut,  who  had  a numerous  arm^  at  hia  devo. 
tion,  did  not  meet  with  any  oppoCtion  in  feixing  the 
throne,  vacant  by  the  death  of  hia  brother,  though 
Tiridates  had  a better  title  to  it,  ai  being  bis  cider 
lirbther.  He  had  fcarce  fettled  the  affairs  of  his  king- 
dom, whe^  the  Emperor  Caracalla,  defirous  to  rtgoa- 
lize  himfelf,  as  feveral  of  his  predeceffors  had  done, 
by  fome  metcomble  exploit  againft  the  Paiihtass,  ient 
a folcmn  embaffy  to  him,  defiring  bis  dangbter  in 
marriage.  ArUbanua,  oveijoyed  at  this  propofal, 
4 wbtcb 
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finWi.  which  he  thought  would  be  attended  with  a Uftiog 
^ H ‘ ^ pc4ce  between  the  two  em(»irci.  received  the  and^fla- 
dor«  with  all  p<3fliS)e  tnarlu  of  honour^  ao«l  readil^r 
Trfamottt  complied  vith  thcur  reque!!.  Soon  after,  Caracalla 
treachery  Tent  t fecQiid  embaity  to  acquaint  the  king  that  he 
f/ the  cm-  waa  coming  to  folemuiac  the  nuptials ; whereupon  Ar- 
went  to  meet  him  attended  with  the  chief  of 
the  laobility  and  his  bell  txoops,  all  unarmed,  and  in 
rood  pompoiM  haSits : but  this  peaceable  train  no 
fooncr  apprortched  the  Roman  army,  than  the  foI> 
diera,  on  a fi^nal  given  there,  falling  upon  the  king's 
retinue,  made  a mod  terrible  daughter  of  the  unarm* 
cd  multitude,  Artatunui  lumfelf  efcapnig  with  great 
dificulty.  The  treacherous  Caracalla,  having  gained 
by  this  caploit  great  booty,  and,  as  he  thought,  no  lefs 
glory,  wrote  a long  and  bootliog  letter  to  the  fen.ite, 
airumiag  the  title  of  Partbktu  tor  thia  piece  of  trea* 
chery ; at  be  had  before  that  of  Cermamtut^  for  murder* 
ing,  in  like  manner,  fame  of  the  German  nobility. 

Artabanus,  rcfolving  to  make  tlic  Romans  pay  dear 
for  their  iohuman  and  barbarous  treachery,  raifed  the 
mod  numerous  army  that  had  ever  been  known  in  Par* 
thia,  eroded  the  Euphrates,  and  entered  Syria,  put* 
ting  all  to  dre  and  fword.  But  Caracalla  being  mur* 
dtrrd  before  this  invaGon,  Macrlnus,  who  had  fuc- 
cceded  him,  met  the  Partbians  at  the  head  of  a mighty 
army,  compofed  of  many  legions,  and  all  the  auxil  a* 
A’4cf|'eraterics  of  the  dates  of  Afia  The  two  armies  no  fooncr 
hank  be-  ^nie  in  fight  of  each  other,  but  they  engaged  with 
rlt7hiu  % utmod  fiuy.  The  battle  cuntioued  two  days ; 
a:d  Ro-  both  Ro^nans  aud  Parlhian«  fighting  fo  obflinately, 
wiat.  that  night  only  parted  them,  without  auiy  apparent 
advantage  on  either  fide  ; though  both  retired  when 
night  hnd  put  an  cm)  to 'the  conteft,  crying.  Vic- 
tory, vidory.  The  field  of  battle  was  covered  all  over 
with  dead  bodies,  there  being  already  above  40,000 
killed,  including  both  Romans  ai>d  Partbians:  never- 
thclcft  Artahanus  wns  beard  to  fay,  that  the  t-aule 
was  only  begun,  and  that  he  would  continue  it  till  ci* 
ther  the  Parlhians  or  Romans  were  all  to  a man  cut 
in  pieces.  But  Msetinns,  being  well  apprifed  thst 
the  king  came  highly  enraged  againfi  Caracalla  in 
particular,  and  dreading  the  cunfequences  which  would 
attend  tbc  defiruAiem  of  his  army,  (lent  au  herald  to 
Artabanus,  acquainting  him  with  the  death  of  Cara- 
olla,  and  propofing  an  alliance  between  the  two 
empires.  1 he  king,  underfisnding  that  his  great 
enemy  wsi  dead,  readily  embraced  the  propofais  of 
peace  and  amity,  upon  condition  thst  all  the  prifoners 
who  bad  locva  taken  by  the  treachery  of  Caracalla 
iTv^uld  be  immcdiaicly  refiored,  and  a Urge  fum  of 
money  paid  him  to  defray  ti  e cxpcnces  of  the  war. 

'I'hcfe  articles  l>ciog  performed  without  delay  or 
hefication,  Artabanus  returned  into  Parthia,  and  Ma- 
crinuv  to  Antioch. 

Th«  i*rr-  As  Artabanus  loft  on  this  occafion  the  fiower  of 
ria<urcvrjU,hi8  army,  Artaxerxes,  a Perlian  of  mean  defeent,  but 
Uirlw'fhe  ^ courage  and  experience  in  war,  revolting  from 
P^rrhlan  Partluam,  prevailed  on  hU  countiymcn  to  join  him, 
wopirc.  and  attempt  ^e  recovery  of  the  foverelgn  power, 
which  he  laid  they  had  been  unjnilly  deprived  of,  firft 
by  the  Macedonians,  and  afterwards  by  the  Paiehians 
their  valUls.  Artabanus,  upon  the  news  of  this  revolt, 
marched  with  the  whole  (Ireoglh  of  bit  kingdom  to 
fopprefi  it  ( but  being  met  by  Artaxcrxei  at  the  head 
^ a DO  lefs  powerful  army,  a bloody  battle  cofued. 
VouXlll.  Pauli. 
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which  is  fsid  to  have  lifted  three  daya.  At  length 
the  Partliiana,  though  they  behaved  with  the  utmoft 
bravery,  and  fought  like  men  in  defpair,  were  forced 
to  yield  to  the  Perfians,  who  w*ere  commanded  by  a 
more  experienced  leader.  Moft  of  their  trrxips  were 
cut  oft  ID  the  fiight ; and  the  king  himfelf  wss  taken 
prifoner,  and  feoa  after  pul  to^ealh  at  Artaxerxe&'a 
order.  The  Parthian^  iiavlog  loft  in  this  fatal  en- 
gagement both  their  king  and  their  army,  were  forced 
Lo  fubmit  to  the  conqueror,  and  become  vaftals  to  a 
nation  which  had  been  fiibjeA  to  them  for  the  fpace 
of  475  years. 

For  an  account  of  the  manners,  cuftoms,  fee.  of  the 
aocieat  Parthians,  fee  the  article  Pexsia. 

P/\RTI,  pAXTU:,  or  Porttdt  in  heraldry, 

is  appHed  to  a ftiield  or  efcotcheon,  denoting  It  divided 
or  marked  out  into  partitiona. 

PjKti  fa  when  the  fhield  it  divided  perpen* 

dicuHrly  into  two  halves,  by  a cut  in  the  middle  froot 
top  to  bottom. 

PAKfi  ptT jtfs^  is  when  the  cut  is  acrofs  the  middle 
from  fide  to  fide. 

PjKft  per  latJ  j£xifr,  is  when  tbc  cut  comes  from 
the  upper  corner  of  the  fhield  on  the  right  hand,  and 
defccncis  athwart  to  the  oppofitc  lower  comer. 

Pjgrt  ptr  lend  Jinifier^  is  when  the  cut,  coming 
from  the  upper  left  corner,  defeends  acrois  to  the  op* 
pofite  lower  one. 

AU  thefe  partitions,  according  to  M.  de  la  Colom* 
btm,  have  their  oiigin  fiom  the  cuts  and  bruilcs  that 
have  appeared  on  ftiklda  after  engagements  \ and,  be- 
ing proofii  of  tlic  dangers  to  which  the  Uarers  had 
been  expofed,  tltey  gained  them  efteem  t for  which 
rtafon  they  were  tmofinittcd  to  pofterity,  nod  be- 
came arms  and  marks  of  honour  to  their  future  fa- 
milies. 

PARTIALITY.  See  Siif'partiedUj  and  Paeju- 

Diet. 

PARTICIPLE,  in  grammar,  an  adjeAive  formed 
of  a verb  ; fo  called,  bccaufe  It  participates  partly  of 
the  properties  of  a noun,  and  partly  of  ihs'fe  of  a verb. 
See  CxAMMAX. 

PARTICLE,  in  phyfiology,  the  minute  part  of* 
body,  an  afTcmblagc  of  which  conftitutes  all  natural 
bodies. 

In  the  new  pbUofophy,  particle  U ofren  ufed  in  (he 
fame  feufe  with  atom  in  the  ancient  Epicurean  ph.lo- 
fophy,  and  corpufcle  in  the  latter.  Some  wntcras 
however,  diftinguifh  them  ; making  particle  an  aftem- 
blage  or  compofilion  of  two  or  more  primitive  and 
phyGcally  indivifPle  corpufclcs  or  atoms  { and  cor- 
pufcle,  or  little  body,  aa  aftrmbbge  or  mal)»  of  fc^rral 
particles  or  ArocAiry  corpufclcs  The  diftinAion, 
howevtr,  is  of  little  moment ; and,  ta  to  moft  purpofea 
of  phyliev,  partiule  may  be  undeiftood  as  fynonymous 
with  corpufclc.  Paiticles  are  then  the  elements  of 
todies:  it  is  the  various  arrangement  and  texture  of 
thefe,  with  the  diftercnce  of  tie  cohefi  m,  &c.  that 
conftitntc  the  various  kinds  of  bodies,  hard,  foft,  li- 
quid, dty,  heavy,  light,  ^c.  The  fmallcft  {'artlcici  or 
corpufclcs  cohere  with  the  firou^eft  attraAlons,  and 
always  coirpofe  bigger  partieUe  of  weaker  cohefion  \ 
and  nr.any  of  theCe  cohering  compofc  bigger  uariiclei, 
whole  vigour  is  ftill  weaker;  and  thus  on  for  diners 
fucccfllors,  till  the  progrcfTion  end  in  the  bij^^eft  par* 
ticlesy  whereon  the  operations  in  chemiftry,  and  the 
5 U culouiY 
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Particle.  ^ co1«urf  of  natural  bodira,  depend,  tnd  vrliich,  by  co- 
— w~~  hering,  compofe  bodies  of  fcnfible  bulks. 

The  cohetion  of  the  particles  of  matter,  accordiof' 
to 'the  Epicurean#,  was  effefted  by  hooked  atoms;  the 
Ariftoicliana  thought  it  managed  by  reft,  that  is,  by 
nothing  at  all.  But  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ftiows  it  is  done 
hy  iDcana  of  a certafti  power,  whereby  the  particles 
mutually  attradl  or  tend  towards  each  other,  which  is 
flill  perhaps  giving  a facl  without  the  caufe.  By  this 
attrad;on  of  the  particles  he  fhows  that  moft  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  IciTer  bodies  are  afteded,  as  thofe  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  by  the  attrition  of  gravity. 
£ce  Attasctjon  and  Cohesion. 

Particle,  a term  iu  theology,  ufed  in  the  Latin 
church  for  the  crumbs  or  little  pieces  of  confecrated 
bread,  called  in  the  Greek  church  #<•(>/«•  The  Greeks 
have  a particular  ceremony,  called  rut  M*ff*^*f  cf  tht 
particifs^  wherein  certain  crumbs  of  bread,  not  confc* 
crated,  arc  offered  up  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  St  John 
Baptift,  and  fcveral  other  fainta.  They  alfo  give  them 
the  name  of  cf>fatwn,  Gabriel  archbifhop  of 

Philadelphia  wrote  a little  treatife  exprels 

wherein  he  endeavours  to  Ihow  the  antiquity 
of  this  ceremony,  in  that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  litur- 
gies of  St  Chryfoftom  and  Bafit.  There  has  been 
BUich  controverfy  on  this  bead  between  the  reformed 
and  catholic  divines.  Aubertiri  and  Blondel  explain 
a paffiigc  in  the  theory  of  Germanns  patriarch  of  Con- 
ftantioople,  where  he  mentions  the  ceremony  of  the 
particles  as  in  ufe  in  his  time,  in  favour  of  the  former  ; 
KlelTicurs  de  Port  Royal  conteft  the  explanation  ; but 
M.  Simon,  in  his  notes  on  Gabriel  of  Philadelphia, 
endeavours  to  Ihow  that  the  palTage  itfelf  is  an  inter- 
polation, not  being  found  in  the  ancient  copies  of  Ger* 
laanu&p  and  confcqueDtly  that  the  difpute  is  very  ill 
grounded. 

Or^ant:  PAnncm,  arc  thofe  fmall  mo^ng  bodies 
which  arc  imperceptible  without  the  help  of  gUifes  | 
for  btfules  thofe  aoimnlt  which  are  perceptible  to  the 
fight,  fume  naturallfts  reckon  this  exceedingly  fmall 
fpccic«  as  a ieparate  clafi,  if  not  of  auimalt  properly 
iu  called,  at  le.'ift  of  moving  bodies,  wliich  are 
found  in  the  femen  of  animals,  aud  which  cannot  be 
fees  without  the  help  of  the  microfeope.  In  confe- 
qucnce  of  thefc  obfervations,  different  fyftems  of  ge- 
neration have  been  propofed  concerning  the  fpermxtic 
worms  of  the  male  and  the  eggs  of  the  female.  In 
the  fccond  vclomc  of  Buftoo*s  Natural  Htdory,  feveral 
experiments  are  related,  tending  to  (how  that  thofe 
moving  bodies  which  we  difeover  by  the  help  of  glafTes 
in  the  male  femen  are  not  real  animals,  but  organic, 
lively,  adive,  and  indeftrudtlble  molecules,  which  pof- 
fefs  the  property  of  becoming  a new  organized  body 
fimilar  to  that  from  which  they  were  extra^ed.  Buf- 
fon  found  fueb  bodies  in  the  female  as  well  as  in  the 
mzlc  femen ; and  be  fuppofes  that  the  moving  bodies 
which  he  obferved  with  the  microfeope  in  infuflons  of 
the  germs  of  plants  are  likcwlfe  vcgetalJc  organic  mo- 
lecules. Necdliam,  Wrifberg,  Spallanzani,  and  feveral 
other  writers  on  the  animal  economy,  have  purfued  the 
lame  tradl  with  M.  dc  Buffon. 

Some  fuppufe  that  ihcfe  organic  molecules  in  the 
femen  anfwcr  no  purpofe  but  to  excite  tlte  venereal 
delire  : but  fuch  an  opinion  cannot  be  well  founded  ; 
fur  euDucbii  who  luiTe  00  fcmuuj  liquor^  arc  oevenhe- 


lefs  fubjed  to  venereal  defire.  With  refped  to  the  Fsrtktc, 
beautiful  experiments  which  hive  been  made  with  the 
microfeope  on  organic  molecules,  M.  Bonnet,  that 
learned  and  excellent  obferver  of  natnre,  remarks  that 
thcy,feem  to  carry  us  to  the  fartheft  verge  of  the 
fenliblc  creation,  did  not  rcafon  teach  us  that  the 
fmalleft  vifible  globule  of  fcminal  liquor  is  the  com- 
mencement of  another  univerfe,  which,  from  its  infinite 
fmallnefs.  Is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  brft  microfeopes. 

— jinimsUulei^  properly  fo  called,  muft  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  wonderful  organic  particles  of  Bufton. 

Sec  Animalcule. 

Particle,  in  grammar,  a denominatloir  for  all  thofe 
fmall  words  that  tie  or  untie  others,  or  that  exprefi  the 
modes  or  manners  of  words.  See  Granmax. 

PARTING,  in  metallurgy.  Sec  Metallurgy. 

Partiho,  in  chemiftry,  an  operation  hy  which  gold 
and  filver  are  feparated  from  each  other.  As  thefe 
two  metsls  refill  equally  well  the  a^ion  of  fire  and  of 
lead,  they  muft  therefore  he  feparated  by  other  me- 
thods. I’his  feparation  could  not  be  effefted  if  they 
were  not  foliible  by  different  mcnitruumi. 

Nitrous  acid,  marine  acid,  and  fulphur,  which  cannot 
diftblve  gold,  attack  fdver  very  eafily  ; and  therefore 
tbefe  three  igcnts  furniih  methods  of  feparating  filrtr 
from  gold,  or  of  the  operation  called  parting. 

Parting  by  nitrous  acid  is  the  moil  convenieot,  snd 
therefore  moft  uf«d,  and  even  almoft  the  only  one  em- 
ployed hy  goldfmiibs  and  coiners.  Wherefore  it  is 
called  (Imply  parting.  That  made  with  the  marine 
acid  is  ordy  made  by  cementatioo,  and  is  known  hy 
the  name  of  (onctntraied  parting.  I.afily,  parting  by 
fulphur  is  made  by  fufioit,  which  the  chemift#  call  the 
dry  way,  and  is  therefore  called  dry  parting. 

PjktiSG  hy  r1quaff>rtit.  Although  parting  by  aqua- 
foitls  be  cafy,  as  we  have  faid.  It  cannot  however  fuc« 
ceed  or  be  very  exafl,  unlrfs  wc  attend  to  fome  cflentUl 
circumdancea. 

1.  The  goM  and  filver  muft  be  in  a proper  propor- 
tion : for  if  the  gold  was  in  too  great  quantity,  the 
filvor  would  be  covered  and  guarded  by  it  from  the 
a^'on  of  the  acid. 

Therefore,  when  e.Tayers  do  not  kr»w  the  propor- 
tion of  thefe  two  metals  in  the  mats  to  be  operated  up- 
on, they  difeover  it  by  the  following  method. 

They  have  a certain  number  of  needles  compofed  of 
gol.l  and  filver  allayed  together  in  graduated  propor- 
tions, and  the  allay  of  each  needle  rs  known  by  a mark 
upon  it.  Thefe  are  culled  proof  nredUt. 

When  efiiiycrs  want  to  know  nearly  the  proportion 
of  gold  and  filver  io  a mafs,  they  rub  this  mafs  upon  a 
toQchilone,  fo  as  to  leave  a mark  upon  it.  They  then 
make  marks  upon  the  touchftooe  with  fume  of  the 
- needles  the  colour  of  which  they  think  comes  ne^rtft 
to  that  of  the  mafs.  By  comparing  the  matka  of  thefe 
needles  with  the  mark  of  the  mafsi  they  difeover  nearly 
the  proportion  of  the  gold  and  Giver  in  the  mafs. 

I(  this  trial  (hows,  tiiat  in  any  given  mafs  the  Giver 
is  not  to  the  gold  as  three  to  one,  this  mafs  is  improper 
for  the  operation  of  parting  by  aquafortis.  In  tbis 
enft,  the  quantity  of  filver  ncce(iary  to  make  an  allay 
of  that  proportion  mud  be  ad  led. 

This  opcraticMj  is  called  quartatioa,  probably  becaufc 
it  reduces  the  gold  to  a fourth  part  of  the  whole  mafs. 

That  the  parting  may  be  exad,  the  muous  acid 

or 
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Vwtinf.  er  tqtttfortU  employed  muft  be  very  pure,  ind  e(pc* 

- daily  free  from  mixture  of  vitriolic  and  marine  acid*. 

For  if  thii  wai  not  attended  to,  a quantity  of  filver 
proportiom^'le  to  ihrfe  two  foreign  acids  would  Ik  fe- 
parated  during  the  folution  t and  this  portion  of  filvcr 
reduced  by  tbefe  acids  to  vitriol  of  (ilvrr  and  to  luna 
cornea  would  remain  mingled  with  the  gold,  which 
confequently  would  not  Ik  entirely  purihed  by  the 
operation. 

When  the  metallic  mafs  is  properly  allayed,  it  ia  to 
be  reduv'cd  to  plates,  roiled  up  fpirally,  called  cornets  i 
or  to  grains.  Thcfe  are  to  be  put  into  a matrafs,  and 
upon  them  a qumtity  of  aquafortis  is  to  be  poured, 
the  weight  of  which  it  to  that  of  the  filvcr  as  three  to 
two  : and  at  the  nitrout  acid  employed  for  this  opera* 
tioD  ia  rather  weak,  the  folution  is  adiftid,  crpeciolly  at 
firft,  by  the  heat  of  a fand  bath,  in  which  the  matrafa 
is  to  be  placed.  W'hen,  notwithftanding  the  heat, 
■o  further  mark  of  folution  appears,  the  aquafortfi 
charged  with  filvcr  ia  to  be  decanted.  Frelh  nitrous 
acid  ia  to  be  poured  into  the  matrafs,  flronger  than 
the  former,  and  in  Ufa  quantity,  which  mull  be  boiled 
on  the  refiduoua  mafs,  and  decanted  at  the  former. 
Aquafortii  mull  esxn  be  boiled  a third  time  on  the 
remaining  gold,  that  all  the  lilver  may  he  certairly 
diflblvtd.  'I'hc  gold  ia  then  to  be  wafh^  with  boiling 
water.  This  gold  it  very  pure  if  the  operation  has 
been  peifonncd  with  due  attention.  It  ia  called  go/J 
9/  parting. 

No  addition  of  filver  ia  required,  if  the  quantity  of 
filver  of  the  mafa  is  evidently  much  more  confiderablc 
than  that  of  the  gold : perfona  who  have  not  proof 
needles  and  other  apparatus  to  drtermiue  the  propor- 
tion of  the  allay,  may  add  to  the  gold  an  indetermi- 
nate  quantity  of  filver,  obferving  that  this  quantity  be 
ratlter  too  great  than  too  fmall,  and  fo  conliderable  aa 
to  rciidcr  the  mafs  nearly  as  white  as  filver  ( for  a Urge 
quantity  of  fiWcr  ia  rather  favourable  than  hurtful  to 
the  operation:  It  has  no  other  Inconvenience  than  an 
ofelefi  expence,  aa  the  larger  the  quantity  ia  of  filver 
the  mere  aquafortis  mud  be  employed.  We  ought  to 
attend  to  this  fad,  that  the  colour  of  gold  is  fcarcely 
perceptible  in  a mafs  two  thirds  of  which  ia  filver  nnd 
one-third  is  gold ; this  colour  then  mud  be  much  left 
perceptible  when  the  gold  ia  only  one-fourth  part,  or 
Icfm  of  the  whole  mafa. 

If  the  quantity  of  gold  exceeds  that  of  the  filver, 
the  mafs  may  be  expofed  to  the  adion  of  aqua-rcgla, 
which  would  be  a kind  of  inverfe  parting,  becaufe  the 
gold  ia  diflbivcd  in  that  mendruum,  and  the  filver  is 
cot,  hut  rtther  reduced  to  a luna  cornea,  which  remains 
in  form  of  a precipitate  after  the  operation.  But 
this  method  la  not  much  praAifed,  for  the  following 
reafona. 

Fird,  the  gold  cannot  he  eafily  feparated  from  the 
aqua-regia;  for  if  the  parting  baa  been  made  with  an 
aqua- regia  prepared  with  fal. ammoniac,  or  if  the  gold 
be  precipitated  by  a volatile  alkali,  this  gold  has  a ful- 
minating quality,  and  Us  redudion  requires  particular 
operations.  If  the  aqua  regia  has  Icen  made  with 
fpirit  of  fait,  and  the  precipitation  efie^ted  by  a fixed 
alkali,  the  gold  will  not  then  be  fulminating,  but  fly; 
precipitation  will  be  very  flow,  and  probably  incom- 

'Secondly,  in  the  parting  by  aqua-regia,  the  fiber  la 


indeed  precipitated  into  a luna  cornea,  and  thui  (ept-  Fsrtlbg.  I 

rated  ; but  this  reparation  ia  not  perfect,  as  a fmall ^ ~ ^ 
quantity  of  luna  cornea  will  alw*aya  remain  dilTolved  by 
the  acids,  if  this  folution  even  couU  be  only  effeded  1 

by  the  fupcrabundaot  water  of  thcfe  acids.  Accord- 
ingly the  filver  is  not  fo  accurately  fi:p3r«ted  from  the  1 

gold  by  aqu2-regii,  as  the  gold  is  from  the  filver  by 
aqiiafoitii. 

The  gold,  after  the  parting  by  aquafortis,  is  much  I 

more  eafily  colle^ed  when  it  remains  in  fmall  mafles 
than  when  it  is  reduced  to  a powder.  j 

When  the  mafs  has  been  re^uhrly  quarteJ,  that  it, 
when  it  contains  three  parts  of  filver  and  one  part  of 
gold,  we  mull  employ,  p'lrticularly  for  the  firll  folu-  | 

tioa,  an  aquafortis  fo  weakened  that  heat  Is  required 
to  afilil  the  folution  of  the  filver ; by  which  means  the 
folution  is  made  gently  ; and  the  gold  which  remains 
preferves  the  form  of  the  fmall  malTcs  before  the  folu- 
tion. If  the  aquafortis  employed  were  flronger,  the 
pr'rts  of  the  gold  would  be  dlfunited  and  reduced  to 
the  form  of  a powder,  from  the  adlivity  with  which 
the  folution  would  be  made. 

We  may  indeed  part  by  aquafortis  a mafs  containing 
two  parts  of  filver  to  one  part  of  gold:  but  then  the 
aquafortis  mull  be  flronger ; and  if  the  folution  be  not 
tuo  much  hnftcned,  the  gold  will  more  eafily  remain  in 
mafles  after  the  operation.  In  both  cafes,  the  gold  will 
be  found  to  be  tamiflied  and  blackened,  probably  from 
what  was  lately  called  the  phlogifion  of  the  nitrous  acid. 

Its  parts  have  no  adhefion  together,  becaufe  the  filver 
diffolvcd  from  it  has  left  many  interflicei ; an*l  the  cor- 
nels or  grains  of  this  gold  will  be  eafily  broken,  unlefa 
they  be  handled  very  carefully.  To  give  them  more 
folidity,  they  are  generally  put  into  a ted  under  n 
muffle  and  made  red-hut;  during  which  operation  they 
contrad  confidcrabty,  and  their  parts  are  approxima- 
ted. 'Fhcfe  piece*  of  gold  are  then  found  to  be  ren- 
dered much  more  folid,  fo  that  they  may  be  handled 
without  being  broken.  By  this  operation  alfo  the 
gold  refumes  its  colour  and  luflre  ; and  as  it  generally 
ha«  the  figure  af  cornets,  it  ia  called  gnld  in  or 

grain  gofd.  Eflaycrs  avoid  mriting  it,  as  they  choofe 
th  preferve  this  form,  which  Ihowa  that  it  has  been 
parted. 

*rhe  gold  and  filver  thus  operated  upon  ought  to 
^lavc  been  previoufly  refined  by  lead,  and  freed  from 
ill  allay  of  other  metallic  matters,  fo  that  the  gold 
which  remains  Oiould  be  aa  pure  as  is  poffihtc.  How- 
ever, as  this  IS  the  only  metal  which  refitU  the  adlon 
of  aquafortis,  it  might  be  purified  by  parting  from  all 
other  metallic  fubflancei ; but  this  is  not  generally 
done,  for  fcveral  rcafons.  Firft,  becaufe  the  refining 
by  lead  ia  more  expeditious  and  convcDicnt  for  the 
fepsntion  of  the  gold  from  the  iraperfe^i  ^.etals ; 
fecondly,  becaufc  the  filver,  when  afterwards  feparated 
from  the  aquafortis,  is  pure;  lafUy,  becaufe  moft  im- 
perte^  metuls  do  not  remain  completely  and  entirely 
diflbivcd  in  nitrous  acid,  from  the  portion  of  phlogiflon 
which  thii  acid  deprives  them  of,  the  gold  v(ould  be 
found  after  the  parting  mixed  with  the  pait  m thcfe 
riiCtsla  which  is  precipitated. 

I'hc  gold  remaining  after  the  parting  ou^Kt  to  he 
welt  walhed,  tocleenfc  it  from  rmy  of  the  folution  of  fil- 
Vrr  which  might  adhe  re  to  it ; and  for  tliis  purpofe  diflil- 
led  water  ought  to  be  ufed,  or  at  leait  water  the  purity 
^ C J of 
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Fminf.  cf  which  IiM  been  •icertaioeil  by  it*  aot  forming  a prc« 
i ' ' cipiute  with  » rolution  of  filver,  becaufe  fucb  a praci- 
pita(e  would  alter  the  purity  of  the  gold. 

The  hlver  diflolvcd  in  the  aquafortia  nay  be  fepa* 
rated  either  by  diftillatioD,  io  which  cafe  all  ihe  aqua* 
forte*  i*  recovered  very  purCf  ahd  ht  for  another  part* 
ing;  or  it  may  be  precipiUted  by  fomc  fubRaflce 
which  baa  a greater  affinity  than  this  metal  with  aitroui 
acid*  Copper  ta  generally  employed  for  tbia  purpofe 
at  the  mint. 

The  folulinn  of  filrcr  is  put  into  copper  refTeU.  The 
aquaforti*  dilTolve*  the  copper,  and  the  fiver  prreipi* 
. tatei.  When  the  Diver  ii  all  precipitated,  the  new  lb* 

lution  ii  decancedf  which  is  then  a fulution  of  copper. 
The  precipitate  i*  to  be  w-U  wilhed,  and  may  be  melted 
into  mi  ingot-  It  ia  called  parttd  Jilvtr.  When  thia 
filver  has  been  obtained  from  a maf*  which  bad  been 
rcDnrd  by  lead,  and  when  it  hu  been  well  waOicd  fron 
the  foltition  of  copper,  it  i*  very  pure. 

Mr  Cramer  oblervet  juftly  in  hi*  Trcatife  on  EfTiy* 
ing,  that  however  accurately  the  operation  of  parting 
ha*  been  performed,  a fmall  portion  of  Diver  always 
remains  united  with  the  gold,  if  the  patting  hti  been 
made  by  aquafortis ; or  a (mail  portion  of  the  gold  re* 
main*  united  with  the  Direr,  if  the  parting  ha*  been 
made  by  aqua-regia  : and  he  eEimatea  thi*  fmall  allfiy 
to  be  from  a two  hundredth  to  a hundred  and  Dftieth 
part  i which  quantity  may  be  conDdered  as  nothing 
for  ordinary  purpofes,  but  may  become  fenDUe  in  ac- 
curate chemical  experimenu.  Chan.  DUi% 

The  maf*  of  gold  and  Diver  to  be  quarted  ought 
previouDy  to  be  granulatrd ; which  ibay  be  done  ty 
melting  it  in  a cfRcible,  and  pouring  it  into  a large 
velTel  full  of  cold  water,  while  at  the  Dune  titr.e  a rapid 
circular  melion  i*  given  to  the  water  by  quickly  ftir* 
ling  it  round  with  a Dick  or  broom. 

The  veffirU  generally  iifed  for  thia  operatioQ,  called 
nave  the  form  of  truncated  cone*,  the 
bottom  being  commonly  about  feven  inches  wide,  the 
aperture  about  one  or  two  inches  wide,  and  the  height 
aliout  1 2 inches.  Thefe  glafs-velTels  ought  to  have 
been  well  aunealed,  and  chofen  free  from  Saw* ; as 
one  of  the  chief  inconveniences  attending  the  opera- 
tion is,  that  the  glaffes  are  apt  to  crack  by  expofure 
to  col !,  and  even  when  touched  by  the  hand.  Some 
operators  fccurc  their  glalTe*  by  a coating.  For  this 
purpofe  they  fpretd  a mixture  of  quicklime  flaked 
with  beer  and  white*  of  eggs  upan  linen  cloth,  which 
they  wn>p  round  the  lower  part  of  the  veflal,  leaving 
the  upper  part  uncovered,  that  they  may  fee  the  pro* 
greft  ot  the  opetatioii  t and  over  this  cloth  they  apply 
a compoDtion  of  clay  and  hair.  Schlutter  adrife*  to 
put  the  parting-glaiTes  containing  fome  water,  and 
JupporteJ  by  i revet*,  with  fire  under  them.  When 
the  heat  conimunicated  by  the  water  is  too  ^reat,  it 
may  be  diminilhed  by  adding  cold  water,  which  mull 
he  done  very  car^uUy  by  pouring  againft  the  Ddei  of 
the  pan,  to  prevent  too  ludden  an  application  of  cohl 
to  the  parting.gUfa.  The  intention  of  this  contri* 
vance  is,  th;ii  the  corUenti  of  thegUfles,  iTthefe  fliould 
break,  may  tc  received  by  the  copper  vcflel.  Into  a 
glnfs  15  inches  high,  and  10  or  12  tnche*  wide  at 
bottom,  placed  in  a copprr-pin  1 2 inches  wide  at 
bottom,  15  inches  wide  .’«t  top,  and  10  inches  high,  he 
wDotlly  pot  about  bo  ounsea  of  meub  with  twice  m 
much  aquafoilia. 


Tlie  aqoafortt*  ought  to  be  (a  Broog  ai  be  ei* 
pable  of  aciing  fenfibly  oa  Slver  when  ooM,  but  not  D>  » ■ 
llmng  a*  to  ad  violently.  If  the  aquafortis  be  very 
flrong,  however  pure,  and  if  the  vefliHi  be  well  dofed, 
a fmuU  quantity  of  the  gokl  will  be  dtflblved  aloog 
with  tlie  Diver,  which  U to  be  guarded  agamfl. 

Little  beat  ought  to  be  applied  at  tM  beginning, 
tb*  liquor  being  apt  to  fwdl  and  rife  over  the  veflel ; 
hut  when  the  acid  ti  nearly  faturated,  the  heat  may  be 
Cifely  incrcaCed. 

When  the  folutton  ceafes*  which  nay  be  knowa  by 
the  difcontinuaace  of  the  cflervefceoce,  or  emiSon  of 
atr-bubblea,  the  liquor  t*  to  be  poored  olT.  If  any 
gnioi  appear  entire,  more  aquafoitia  muft  be  added, 
that  all  the  Diver  may  be  difiblved.  If  the  operation 
ha*  betn  performed  (lowly,  the  remaining  goki  will 
have  Dili  the  form  of  dillcofl  miflet,  which  are  to  re- 
ceive folidity  and  colour  by  fire,  in  the  manner  direft* 
ed  by  the  author  of  the  dtdionary.  If  the  opmtiaa 
baa  been  performed  hafliiy,  the  gold  will  have  the  ap« 
pearaace  of  a Uick  mud  or  pow«Irr,  which  aft«r  five  or 
Dx  wifbing*  with  pure  water  muft  be  melted. 

The  filver  i*  ufaaliy  recovered  by  precipitatiag  it 
front  the  aquafortt*  by  mean*  of  copper  vefTelv  into 
which  the  liquor  i«  poured,  or  of  plate*  of  copper 
which  are  thrown  along  with  the  liquor  into  gUTs* 
veflel*.  A confiderable  heat  t*  irquir^  to  accehmuf 
thii  precipitatron.  Dr  Lewb  fay*,  he  haa  obferved 
that  when  the  aquafortis  was  perfrCUy  faturated  with 
filver,  no  precipicattoa  was  occafiooed  by  plate*  of 
copper,  till  a drop  or  two  of  aquafortt*  wu*  a Ided  to 
the  liquor,  and  then  the  precipitation  began  ond  con- 
tiaued  as  ufuaL. 

The  precipitated  filver  muft  be  well  walhed  m bod- 
ing water,  and  fufed  with  Dome  nitre  ; the  tlfe  of  wbkb 
i*  to  fcoiify  any  cupreous  particle*  wliich  may  adhete 
to  tlie  Dive  I . 

From  the  folutSon  of  copper  in  aquafortia,  ■ bloe 
pigment,  called  vtrj4tr,  ia  obtained  by  prreipitatioo 
with  whiting.  iVwr/  to  Cfinu.  Did. 

CoaeentrairJ  P^ittikOf  alTo  called  PrirtiMg  hy  Ce- 
bccaufe  it  i*  oAually  performed  by  cementa- 
tion, i*  ufed  when  the  quantity  of  it  is  fo  great  in 
proportion  to  the  filver,  that  it  cannot  be  Icpivatcd 
by  aquafortia.  Thia  operation  is  done  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

A cement  it  fitft  prepared,  com  poled  of  fonr  port* 
of  brick*  powdered  and  Dftci,  of  one  part  of  gteen 
vitriol  cakined  till  it  become*  red,  and  of  ooe  part  of 
common  fait.  The  whole  ia  very  accurately  mixed  to- 
gether, and  a firm  pafte  ia  made  of  it  by  moiften- 
ing  it  with  a little  water  or  urine.  This  cement  ia 
called  ermeht  royol^  becaufe  it  i*  rinpkiyed  to  ptirify 
gold,  which  is  conDdered  by  chemills  as  the  king  of 
metal*. 

The  gold  to  be  cemeoted  is  to  be  reduced  to  phrtea 
M thin  as  fmall  piece*  of  money.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  crucible  orccmenthig  pot,  a Aratum  of  cement,  of 
the  thickoef*  of  a finger,  i*  to  be  put,  which  i*  to  be 
covered  with  plates  of  gold  ; upon  thefe  another  flra- 
tum  of  cement  is  to  be  Uid,  and  then  more  plate*  of 
gold,  tin  the  cruciMc  or  pot  i«  filled  with  tbrfe  alter- 
nate flraia  of  cement  and  of  gold.  'I^e  whole  is  then  to 
be  covered  with  a lid,  which  is  to  Le  luted  with  a 
mixture  of  clay  and  fanj.  'Phis  pot  is  to  be  placed 
in  n furnace,  or  oven,  and  heated  by  degree*  till  it  ia- 
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ino^etttelf  rtd,  which  heit  it  to  be  eottiticed  dnrin^ 
**  w“'  "■  3^  hourt.  The  heat  muft  not  b<  fo  great  as  to  mc!t 
the  gold.  The  pot  or  crnrible  is  then  left  to  cooh 
and  the  gold  is  to  be  rcicfully  feparated  from  the  ce- 
meat,  and  boikd  at  di^^errnc  timet  in  a large  quantity 
of  pure  water.  This  gold  is  to  be  eflayed  upon  a 
tottchftoae  or  oiherwife  \ aru!  if  it  be  found  not  fufii* 


dry-parting,  rreotsmend  its  ufe  only  in  the  aboee-men- 
tiooed  cafes.  We  wi(h  that  this  operation  could  be 
improved  : it  would  be  much  more  advantageous  if  it 
could  be  done  hy  two  or  three  fufions  j and  if  by  ihcfc 
an  exa^  reparation  could  be  obtained  of  a fmall  quan* 
tiiy  of  gold  mixed  with  a Urge  quantity  of  fjiver. 
Chrm,  Dta. 


cicntly  purified*  it  it  to  be  cemented  a Cccond  time  in 
the  fame  manner. 

'Hic  vitriolic  acid  0^  the  bricks  and  of  the  calcined  ri« 
tsiol difengagea  the  acid  of  the  comition  fall  during  this 
^mentation:  and  this  Utter  acid  diffolvea  the  filrer al- 
layed with  the  goU,  and  feparates  it  by  that  tneani. 

Tbit  eaperiment  provci*  that  although  marine  acid* 
while  it  is  liquid*  canoot  attack  filver,  it  is  neverthe- 
left  a poweiful  folrent  of  that  metal.  But  for  thia 
pitrpofe  it  mak  be  applied  to  the  filver  in  the  flate  of 
vapours,  cxcrcMcly  concentrated,  and  affiUed  urith  a 
conlidcrable  heat.  AU  thefe  circumftanccs  are  united 
ia  the  coocentrated  parting. 

• This  experiment  prott*  aifo,  that  notwithilsndiog 
all  thefe  circumfiancca,  which  favour  the  a^iou  of  the 
mariDS  acid,  it  is  incapable  of  difTolving  gold. 

Laftly*  the  marine  acid  in  this  (late  more  efitAual- 
ly  diffblves  the  filver  than  the  nitrous  acid  does  in  the 
parting  by  aquafortis,  fince  this  operation  fiicceeds 
weU  wh  cn  the  filver  is  in  fo  fmall  a proportion  as  that 
it  would  be  protef^d  from  the  lAioo  of  the  nitrous 
acid  in  the  o^inary  parting. 

loftead  of  lea-falt*  nitre  may  be  nfed  with  equal 
fuccefs ; becaufe  the  nitrous  acid  is  then  put  In  a ftate 
10  attack  the  filver,  hotwithfUnding  the  quantity  of 
gold  which  covett  it. 

DryPjn^tHit.  Dry-parting*  or  parting  by  fufion,  is 
performed  by  fuiphar*  which  has  the  pro^rty  of  unit- 
ing eafily  with  filver,  while  it  does  not  attack  gold. 

' This  method  of  feparating  thefe  two  metsls  would 
be  the  cheapeft,  the  moft  expeditious  ami  convenient 
of  any,  if  the  ftilphur  could  dilTolve  the  filver,  and  fe- 
paiate  tt  from  the  gold  as  well  and  as  cafily  as  nitroui 
acid  doest  but,  on  the  contrary*  we  are  obliged  to 
employ  a particular  treatment,  and  a kind  of  concen. 
tration*  to  bc^ia  the  union  of  the  fulphur  sUayed  with 
gold.  Then  repeater!  and  troublcfome  fufions  muft  he 
made,  in  each  of  which  we  are  obliged  to  add  diffe- 
rent intermediate  fubftanw,  and  particularly  the  me- 
vi*  which  have  the  firon^eft  a^ity  with  fuiphor* 
to  afiift  the  precipMation*  wl-irh  in  that  cafe  does  not 
give  a regnlita  oi  pure  geld,  but  a gold  Aill  allay- 
H with  much  filvrr,  and  even  with  a pan  of  the  pre- 


Asihis  operation  for  extra^ing  a fmall  quantity  of 
goH  from  a Urge  quantity  of  filver  is,  notwithftanding 
iu  inconveniences,  approved  ty  Scbluttcr,  Scheffer, 
and  other  authors,  and  pradiM  in  Hanz,  we  fhall 
add  what  Dr  Lewis,  in  his  excellent  Hiftory  of  Gold* 
has  faid  upon  the  fubje^. 

The  moft  advantageous  method  of  feparating  a fmall 
portitm  of  gold  from  a Urge  one  of  filver,  appears  to 
be  by  means  of  fulphur*  which  unites  with  and  fcori- 
fies  the  filver  without  affefting  the  gold  ; but  as  ful- 
phurated  filver  docs  not  flnw  thin  enongh  to  fuffer  the 
foibll  pirticlrs  of  gold  ditfu^ed  through  it  to  reunite 
aud  fettle  at  the  bottom,  Tome  addition  is  neceffary  for 
collecling  and  carrying  them  down. 

In  order  to  the  commixture  with  the  fulphur,  50  or 
60  pounds  of  the  mixed  metal,  or  as  much  as  a Urge 
crucible  will  receive,  are  melted  at  once,  and  reduc^ 
into  grains,  by  taking  out  the  fluid  matter*  with 
fmall  crucible  made  red-hot,  imd  pouring  it  into  coM 
water  (lirred  with  a rapid  circuUr  motion.  From  an 
eighth  to  a fifth  of  the  granulated  metal,  according  at 
it  is  richer  or  poorer  in  gold,  is  referred,  and  the  reft 
well  mingled  with  an  eighth  of  powdered  fulphur. 
llte  grains  enndoped  with  the  fulphur  are  again  put 
into  the  crucible,  and  the  fire  kept  gentle  (or  fome 
time,  that  the  filver*  before  it  melts,  may  be  thorou^- 
ly  penetrated  by  the  fulphur  ; if  the  fire  was  baftily 
of  fulphur  would  be  diffipated^ 
without  a<ding  upon  the  metal. 

If  to  fulphurated  filver  in  fufion  pore  filver  be  add- 
ed, the  Utter  faRs  to  the  bottom,  aud  forms  there  a 
diftind  fluid  not  mifcible  with  the  other.  The  par- 
ticles of  golf,  having  no  affinity  with  the  fulphurated 
filver*  juiii  chemfelves  to  the  pure  filver,  wherever  thep 
come  in  cnntaA  with  it,  and  arc  thus  transferred  from 
the  former  into  the  latter,  more  or  Icis  pcrfefily  ac- 
enrding  ss  the  pure  filver  was  more  nr  iefs  thoroughly 
diftufed  through  the  mixed.  It  is  for  this  ufe  that  a 
part  of  the  granulated  metal  was  refetved.  The  ful- 
phuraud  mnia  being  brought  into  pcrfid  fufion,  and 
kept  mched  for  near  an  hour  in  a cloTc  covered  cm- 
cihle,  ooe-ihirJ  of  thu  referved  grains  is  thrown  in  f 
and  as  foon  as  this  is  melted,  the  whole  is  vrell  Air- 


cipitsling  metali. ; fo  that,  to  complete  the  operation*  red,  that  the  frefh  filver  may  he  diftributed  throtrgh 
cupelUtion  is  neceflary,  and  alfo  ptuting  by  aqua-  the  mixed,  to  colleil  the  goU  fi-om  it.  The  ftirnng 
iartis.  fs  performed  with  a wooden  rod  : an  iron  one  wouU 

From  whsi  we  haw  fsid  cenctrning  this  operation,  be  corroded  by  the  fulphur,  fo  as  to  dtprive  the  mix- 


we  may  perenvt*  thtt  it  ought  not  to  be  made  but 
whim  the  quantity  of  filver  with  which  the  geld  U al- 
laytti  is  (b  great,  that  the  quantity  of  ^oi  J which  might 
be  obtained  by  the  OAlinary  parting  is  not  fa(E.lmt  to 
pay  the  expcnoei;  and  that  it  it  only  proper  for  concen- 
trating a largrr  quantity  of  gtdei  in  a fmailer  quantity 
of  filver.  As  this  dry  parting  is  trouhlefomc,  and  even 
rxpenfife,  it  ought  not  to  lx  uuderuken  I m on  a con- 
fidcrabk  qmutitT  of  filver  albyed  with  gold.  Ac- 
eoniingly  Cramer,  ScUuttcr*  Schlinder,  and  all  good 
chemiRsaxd  artifts  who  have  given  proceffea  for  the 


ed  of  us  due  quantity  of  fulphur,  and  Iikewae  render 
the  fubfequent  purifi.'ttion  oif  the  filver  more  trouSle- 
fome.  The  fufion  being  continued  an  b)^ur  longer* 
another  third  of  the  unfiitphuratcd  grains  is  added* 
and  an  hour  after  this  the  remainder  ( after  which  the 
fufion  is  further  continued  for  fome  time,  the  matter 
bring  ftirretl  at  leaft  every  half  hour  from  the  bc;tift. 
ning  to  the  end*  and  the  criKille  kept  clofely  covered* 
i%  the  intervals. 

The  fulphurated  filver  appears  in  fufion  of  a dark- 
bfowa  colour  } after  it  has  l^n  kept  ncHed  for  a cer- 

fi  l»fh 
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Partloff.  um  time,  ft  pm  of  the  fulphur  htriBg  efcxpcd  from 
’ the  lop,  the  furface  becomes  white,  and  fomc  bright 
drojii  of  filver,  about  the  (lae  of  peafe,  are  perceived 
on  it.  When  this  happens,  which  u coramcniy  in 
about  three  hours  after  the  addition  of  the  refer* 
ved  ^’T.iins,  fooncr  or  later  according  as  the  crucible 
has  been  more  or  Ufa  clofely  covered,  and  the  matter 
more  or  Icfi  ftirred,  the  fire  muft  be  immediately  dif- 
coiitinuel ; for  oihcrwife  more  tod  more  of  the  filver, 
thus  lofii'g  its  fulphur,  would  fubfidc  and  m«D.;le  with 
the  part  at  the  bottom  in  which  the  goU  it  coile^cd. 
The  whole  is  poured  out  into  an  iron  mortar  greafed 
and  duly  heated  ; or  if  the  quantity  it  too  large  to  be 
(afely  lifted  at  once,  a part  is  firil  taken  out  from  the 
top  with  a fmali  crucible,  and  the  red  poured  into  the 
mortar.  The  gold,  dtSfiifcd  at  firfi  through  the  whole 
maf?,  is  now  found  colleded  into^a  part  of  it  at  the 
bottom,  amounting  only  to  about  as  much  as  was  re« 
ferved  unfulphuratcd.  'I'liis  part  msy  be  feparated 
from  the  fulphuratrd  fil'/er  above  it  by  a chidTi-l  and 
hammer;  or  more  perfectly,  the  furfaic  of  the  lower 
mafs  being  generally  rugged  and  unequal,  by  placing 
the  whole  mafs  wiih  its  bottom  upwards  in  a cructhle: 
the  fulphuiatcd  part  quickly  melts,  leaving  unmelted 
that  which  contains  the  gold,  which  may  thus  be 
completely  feparated  from  the  other.  The  ftilphuratcd 
fdver  IS  cflaycdhy  keeping  a portion  of  it  in  tufiun  in 
an  open  crucii  ic  till  the  fulphur  ia  dinipsted,and  then 
dilToiring  it  in  aquafortis.  If  it  fhuuld  flill  be  found  to 
contain  any  gold,  it  is  to  be  melted  again ; aa  much 
more  unfulphuiatcd  filver  is  to  be  added  as  was  em* 
ployed  in  each  of  the  former  injciflions,  and  the  fufion 
continued  about  an  hour  and  a half. 

ITie  gold  thus  colIccleJ  into  a part  of  the  filver  may 
be  further  concentrated  into  a fmallcr  part,  by  granu- 
*^lating  the  mafsand  repeating  the  whole  procefs.  The 
.operation  may  be  agam  and  again  repeated,  till  fo 
much  of  the  filver  is  fcpirated,  that  the  rem.iindt.r 
snaj  be  parted  by  aquafortis  without  too  much  cx* 
pence. 

The  foregoing  procefs,  according  to  Mr  Schlutter, 
is  praflifed  at  Rammcllberg  in  the  Lower  Hartz.  The 
prevailing  metal  in  the  ore  of  Rammclfberg  is  lead : 
the  quantity  of  leid  ia  at  moft  40  pounds  on  a quintal 
or  100  pounds  of  the  ore.  The  lead  worked  off  on  a 
tefi  or  concave  hearth  yields  about  1 10  grains  of  fib 
•ver,  and  the  filver  contains  only  a 3S4th  pirt  of  gold; 
yet  this  l.ille  quantity  of  gold,  amounting  fearcely  to 
a third  ol  a grain  in  a hunrlred  weight  of  this  ore,  u 
thus  coltedled  with  profit.  The  author  a!;ovc  men- 
tioned confines  this  method  of  fcparKiion  to  fuch  filver 
ns  is  poor  in  gold,  and  reckons  parting  with  aquafortis 
more  advantageous  where  the  g<dd  amounts  to  above  a 
fi4th  «f  0:c  filver:  he  advifes  alfo  not  to  attempt  con- 
cenlr.  ting  the  g<ld  loo  far,  as  a portion  of  it  will  al- 
wavs  be  taken  up  again  by  the  filver.  Mr  Scheffer, 
hqwever,  relates  tlic  Swedith  Memoirs  tor  the  year 
«7n)»  mclhtxl  brought  the  gold 

to  perfect  finenefs ; and  that  he  li.^s  likewife  colledcd 
all  the  goU  which  ti  c filver  contained ; the  filver  of 
the  Isil  operations,  which  had  teken  up  a portion  of 
the  gold,  bring  rtferved  to  be  woiked  over  again  with 
a Irelh  quantity  of  gold-holding  filver.  The  fulphu- 
raud  filver  is  purified  by  continuing  it  in  fufioii  for 
Lme  time  with  a Urge  furiace  cxpolcd  to  the  air;  the 


fulphur  gradutliy  cthales,  and  leaves  tbe  filver  efl.  FartOa, 
tire.  t^inaa- 

PA  RTISAN,  in  the  art  of  war,  a perfon  dexterous  . 

in  commanding  a party  ; who,  knowing  the  country 
well,  is  employed  in  getting  iiurlligence,  or  furpri- 
fing  the  enemy's  convoy,  dfc.  'Phe  word  alfo  metna 
an  officer  Cent  out  upon  a party,  with  the  command  of 
a body  of  light  troops,  generally  under  the  appelUtlon 
of  the  partifan's  corps.  It  is  alfo  neceffary  that  this 
corps  Ihould  be  compofed  of  infantry,  light-horfe,  and 
bulTiri.  , 

PARTNERSHIP,  is  a contracl  among  two  or 
more  perfons,  to  carry  on  a certain  bufinefs,  at  their 
Joint  expence,  and  (hare  tbe  gain  or  lofs  which  arifes 
from  it.  Of  this  there  are  four  kinds. 

I.  Occafioiial  joint  trade,  where  two  or  mere  mer- 
chants agree  to  employ  a certain  fum  in  trade,  and 
divide  the  gain  or  lofs  fo  foon  as  tbe  adventure  it 
brought  to  an  iffue.  This  kind  of  contradf  being 

? generally  private,  the  parlies  concerned  are  not  liable 
or  each  other.  If  one  of  them  purckafe  goods  on 
trull,  the  fumilher,  who  grants  the  credit  through 
confidence  in  him  alone,  has  no  recourfe,  u calc  of 
his  ihfolvency,  againlf  the  other  partners.  They  aie 
only  anfweraUe  for  the  (hare  of  tbe  adventure  that  be- 
long to  the  infulvcnt  partner. 

If  it  be  prupofird  to  carry  the  adventure  farther 
than  origina'ly  agreed  on,  any  partner  snay  with- 
draw his  iniered  ; and  if  it  cannot  be  feparated  from 
the  others,  may  infill  that  the  whole  Hull  be  brought 
to  an  iffue. 

II.  Standing  compaaiei,  which  are  generally  ella» 
blilhed  by  written  contra^  between  the  parties,  where 
the  llock,  the  firm,  duration,  the  divlfioo  of  tbe  gain  , 
or  lofs,  and  other  circumtUnces,  arc  inferted. 

All  the  partners  arc  generally  authorifed  to  fign  by 
the  firm  of  the  company,  though  this  privilege  may 
be  confined  to  fome  of  them  by  particular  agreement. 

The  firm  ought  only  to  be  fubferibed  at  the  place, 
where  the  copartnery  is  eflaldiihcd.  If  a partner  haa 
occafion,  when  abfent,  to  write  a letter  relating  to 
their  affairs,  he  fubfenbeshis  own  name  on  account  of 
the  company.  When  the  fame  partners  carry  on  biK 
finefs  At  different  places,  they  generally  choofe  diffe* 
rent  firms  for  each.  The  fignaiure  of  each  partner  is 
gener-Uy  fent  to  new  correfpondents ; and  when  a 
partner  is  admitted,  although  there  he  no  alteration  ia 
the  firm,  his  fignature  is  tranfmittcd,  with  an  intioaa* 
tiqp  of  the  change  In  the  copartnery  to  all  their  corre- 
fpondenls.  Houfes  that  have  been  long  eflablilhed, 
often  retain  tbe  old  firm,  though  all  the  original  part’ 
ners  be  dead  or  withdrawn. 

Tbe  powers  ot  each  partner  are,  in  general,  dif- 
cfctionary  ; but  they  ought  not  to  til,  in  matters  of 
importance,  without  confitlting  together,  when  there 
13  an  opportunity.  No  p^rtoer  is  liable  to  make  good 
tbe  lofs  arifing  from  his  judging  wrong  in  a cafe  where 
he  hal  authority  to  a£l.  If  he  exceeds  his  power, 
and  the  event  prove  imruocersful,  he  mull  bear  the  Jufs^ 
but  if  it  prove  fucctfsful,  the  gain  beloogs  to  the  com* 
pany : yet  if  he  acquaints  the  company  immediately 
of  what  be  haa  done,  they  mull  either  acquiefee  there- 
in, or  leave  him  the  chance  of  gain,  as  well  as  the  riik 
of  lofs. 

All  debts  contradied  under  the  firm  of  the  company 
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Y>rnter«  trc  birdinj?  on  the  whsle  partoeitt  though  the  money 
\ wa«  borrowed  by  one  of  them  forhi»  prirate  ufc,  with* 

’ out  the  confeol  of  the  rtif.  And  if  a partner  excecda 
his  porrer,  the  othara  arc  neverthclefi  obliged  to  irn- 
lement  his  engagements}  though  they  may  render 
im  refponfible  for  hts  mlfbehaviour. 

Although  the  fums  to  be  advarfee  1 by  the  partners 
be  limited  by  the  contrail,  tf  there  be  a necellity  for 
raiTing  more  money  to  anfwer  emergencies  or  pay  the 
debts  of  the  company,  the  partners  mull  furnilh  wbat 
is  nccefi’iry,  In  proportion  to  their  fharrs. 

A debt  to  a company  Is  not  cancelled  hy  the  prl> 
▼:ite  debts  of  the  partner;  and  when  a partner  becomes 
infolvent,  the  company  is  not  bound  for  bis  debts  be> 
yond  the  extent  of  his  (hare. 

The  debts  of  the  company  are  preferable,  on  the 
com;>any*s  efleds,  to  the  private  debts  of  the  part* 
aers. 

Partoerlhip  Is  generally  diflulved  hy  the  death  of  a 
partner  ; yet,  when  there  are  more  partners  than  two. 
It  may,  by  agreement,  fubflfl  among  the  furvivors. 
Sometimes  It  is  (lipuiated,  that,  In  cafe  of  the  d.eath 
of  a partner,  his  pUce  fl>ali  fuppHcd  by  hts  fon,  or 
fomc  other  perfon  condcfccnded  on.  The  contra^ 
ought  to  fpecify  the  time  and  manner  in  which  the 
furvirlng  partners  fhall  reckon  with  the  executors  of 
the  deceafed  for  his  thare  of  the  dock,  and  a reafon* 
able  time  allowed  for  that  purpofe. 

When  partnerfhip  is  dinolved,  there  arc  often  out* 
landing  debts  that  cannot  be  recovered  for  a long 
time,  and  cffe^i  that  cannot  eaijiy  be  dlfpofcd  of. 
The  partnerihip,  though  diiTolved  in  other  rtfpefts, 
ftill  fulififls  for  the  roanagement  of  their  outft  mding 
affairs  ; and  the  money  artfing  from  them  is  divided 
among  the  partners,  or  their  reprefentatives,  when  it 
im  recovered.  But  as  this  may  protra^  the  Hnil  fet* 
tiement  of  the  company’s  affairs  to  a very  inconvenient 
length,  other  methods  arc  fomciimes  ufed  to  bring 
them  to  a concluhon,  either  in  confcqurnce  of  the  ori- 
ginal contract,  or  by  agreement  at  the  time  of  diffolu* 
tion.  Sometimes  the  debts  and  effc^s  arc  fold  by  auc- 
tion { fometimes  they  are  divided  among  the  partners; 
and  when  there  are  two  partners,  one  divides  them  in* 
to  fhjres,  as  equal  as  pc  fTitle,  und  the  other  ebuofes 
either  Hiare  be  thinks  l^il. 

If  a partner  withdraws,  he  continues  terponfiblc  for 
hli  forrrer  partners  till  it  be  publicly  known  that  he 
bath  done  fo.  A deed  of  fcpaiation,  registered  at 
a public  office,  isfufficient  piefumptioa  of  ftKh  noto- 
riety. 

III.  Comp  nies,  where  the  bufinefs  is  conduced  hy 
officers.  There  rtre  many  companies  of  this  kind  in 
Britain,  chiefly  cflablifhcd  for  purpofes  which  require 
a larger  capital  than  private  merchants  can  currimand. 
The  laws  with  refped  to  thefe  companies,  when  not 
confirmed  by  pu!Uic  authority,  are  the  fame  as  the 
former,  but  the  articles  of  their  agrrereent  ufually 
very  different.  The  capital  is  condefeended  on  ; and 
divided  into  a certain  number  of  fhares,  whereof  each 
partner  may  hold  one  or  more,  but  is  gCMrally  refltiti' 
rd  to  a certain  number.  Any  partocr  may  tranffer 
his  fhare ; and  the  company  mull  admit  his  affiance  as 
a partner.  The  death  of  the  partners  baa  no  efte^  oq 
the  company.  No  partner  can  a£t  pcifcnally  in  the 
affairs  of  the  company:  but  the  execution  oi  theix  bu« 


finefs  is  intrnfted  to  officers,  for  whom  they  are  refpon-  P^tner- 
fible  } and,  when  the  partners  arc  r.umerouj,  the  fu- 
perititcndency  of  the  officers  is  committed  to  direAnrs  ^ 
chofen  annually,  or  at  other  appointed  times,  by  the 
partners. 

IV.  CoTipanics  incorpontc  1 by  authority.  A rrryil 
cb.'uUr  ii  neerffary  to  enable  a company  to  hold  lan  ii, 
to  have  a common  feal,  and  enjoy  the  other  privitegea 
of  a corporation.  A charter  is  fomeliines  procured, 
in  order  to  limit  the  rifk  of  the  partners;  for,  in  every 
private  company,  the  p utners  are  liable  for  the  debts, 
witht'Ut  lireitaticn  ; in  corporated  focielics,  they  are 
only  liable  for  their  fhares  in  the  flock  of  the  focieiy, 

'Fhe  incorporation  of  fodeties  is  fometimes  authorired 
l«y  afl  of  parliament ; hut  this  high  anthority  is  not  oe- 
ceffaty,  unleft  for  conferring cxclufive  privileges. 

Mr  Paley  fays,  **  i know  of  nothing  upon  the  Tub- jiy,ra/4urf 
jedlof  partnerihip  that  requires  explmation,  but 
the  profits  arc  to  he  divided  where  one  partner  conlri-^^'V^/^* 
butes  money  and  the  other  labour,  which  is  a common 
cafe.  f 

“ Ruk.  From  the  flock  of  the  partnerihip  deduct 
the  fum  advanced,  and  diride  the  remainder  betweeu  - 
the  moneyed  partner  and  the  labouring  partner,  in  the 
proportion  of  the  intcrefl  of  the  money  to  the  wages 
of  the  labour,  allowing  fuch  a rate  of  intercfl  a«  money 
might  be  borrowed  for  upon  the  fame  fccurity,  and 
fuch  wages  as  a journeyman  would  require  for  the  fame 
labour  and  Irufl. 

**  Exjm^e.  A advances  loool.  but  knows  nothing 
of  the  bufmefs ; B produces  no  money,  but  has  been 
brou^'ht  up  to  the  bufinefa,  and  undertakes  to  conduA  * 
it.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  flock  and  cffci^s  of 
the  partnerfhip  amount  to  wool,  confequently  there 
are  200 1-  to  be  divided.  Now  nobody  would  lend 
momy  upon  the  event  of  the  bufinels  fucceedlog, 
which  is  A's  fccurity,  under  6 per  cent,  therefore  /I 
muff  be  allowed  6o  1.  for  the  intertfl  of  his  money.  B, 
before  he  engaged  in  the  partnerfhip,  earned  30  1.  a- 
year  in  the  fame  employment : his  labour,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  valued  at  30 1.  aud  the  200 1.  mull  be  di* 
videJ  iKtwecn  the  p-vrtners  in  the  proportion  of  60  to 
30;  that  is,  A mull  receive  133 1.  6s.  8d.  and  B 661. 

1 3 s-  4d.  If  there  be  nothing  gained,  A lofes  his  in* 
terdl,  and  B his  hbour,  which  Is  right.  If  the  origi- 
nal flock  he  diminifhed,  by  this  rule  B lofes  only  ^*a 
labour  as  before  ; whereas  A lofes  bis  interell  and  part 
of  the  principal:  for  which  eventual  difadvantage  A. 
is  compenfaced,  by  having  the  interell  of  his  money 
computed  %t  6 per  cent,  in  the  divi&jn  of  the  proflts 
when  there  is  any.  It  is  true,  that  the  divifion  of  the 
profit  is  fcldom  rorgoiten  in  the  coniliiution  of  the 
partnerihip ; and  is  therefore  commonly  fettled  by  cx- 
prefr  agreement;  but  thefe  agreements,  to  be  equitable, 
fhouli  ptirfue  the  principle  o>  the  rule  here  laid  down. 

All  the  partners  are  bound  by  what  any  one  of  them 
does  in  the  conrfc  of  the  buGnefs;  for,  quoidhoc^  each 
partner  ia  confUered  as  an  authorifed  agent  for  the 
reft.'* 

PARTRIDGE,  in  ornithology.  Sec  Tetrao. 

The  partridge  is  fo  valuable  at  the  table,  that  a 
great  many  ways  of  taking  it  have  been  invented  by 
fportfmen,  all  ot  which  fucccedfrom  the  natural  folly 
and  timidity  of  the  aniiral. 

The  places  partridges  delight  in  moftare  corn-fields, 
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they  Ihelter  and  breed : neither  aie  thofc  rl^ccs  unfre- 
q lentci!  by  them  when  the  com  is  ent  down,  by  rca* 
fnn  of  the  ^r*ln  they  fin  J there,  cfpcciallf  in  %i^eat- 
jUtbble,  the  height  of  wliich  they  dcli^^ht  in,  brim*  to 
them  as  a covett  or  (belter.  When  the  wbeal-ftubhie 
is  much  trodden  ! y men  or  heafts,  they  then  f>etake 
chemfclvea  10  the  (>arley  Ituhble,  provided  it  be  freih 
and  u trik  iden;  and  they  will,  in  the  furrows  aoiooc*it 
tSr  clots,  brioche*,  ani  lon,t  hide  both  them- 

felvea  art)  coveys,  which  are  fometimes  20  in  number, 
Riy  JO,  in  a covey. 

When  the  winter-feafon  is  crriml,  and  the  OuHbW- 
ficlds  are  plouprheti  U[i,  or  over-foiled  with  cattle,  par* 
triJ^es  refoit  into  the  upUn  ) mradowc,  and  lodge  iu- 
the  dead  graft,  or  fog  nnder  hedges,  amongft  mole* 
bd!s,  or  umler  the  roots  of  trees  t fnenetimes  they  re> 
fort  to  cnppicca  and  under-woods,  efpecially  if  any 
ccrn-fielils  are  adjacent,  or  where  theic  is  grown  broom, 
brakes,  fetn,  &o. 

In  tlie  harveft  time,  when  every  field  is  full  of  men 
and  cattle,  in  the  day  tirne  they  are  found  in  the  fallow* 
ficlt^.s  wftidi  are  nevt  adjoining  to  the  com-firlds  where 
they  L'e  larking  till  evening  or  morning,  and  then  they 
feed  among  the  fhenvet  of  com. 

When  their  banats  are  known,  according  to  the  fi* 
tuition  of  the  country  and  (eafon  of  the  year,  the 
i:ext  care  mufi  he  to  find  them  oat  in  their  haunts, 
which  is  done  feveral  wiys.  Some  do  it  by  the  eye 
only  t and  this  art  can  never  be  taught,  hnt  learned 
by  frequent  experience,  the  colour  of  the  birds  being 
fo  like  that  of  the  earth  ac  a diftsnee,  that  no  eye  bat 
a very  convrrfant  one  could  di^inguifh  them.  When 
they  arc  once  fren,  the  bufinefs  is  to  kaep  the  eye  up- 
on them,  and  then  to  keep  in  contiouil  motion.  They 
are  a very  Uay  bird,  and  by  thia  means  will  let  a per* 
fon  almufi  tread  upon  them ; though  if  the  perfnn 
^snds  fikl  to  eye  them,  they  will  rife  immediately 
thongh  they  be  at  a confideratle  ditUnce. 

Another  method  of  difeovering  them  is,  by  going 
to  tluir  haunts  very  early  in  the  morning,  or  at  the 
clofe  of  the  evening,  which  is  called  the 
The  noife  of  the  cock  partridge  is  to  he  attended  to 
at  this  time,  and  is  very  lowl  tod  earned.  The  hen 
will  fooD  come  up  to  the  cock  after  her  making  the 
ooifr,  which  fhe  doea  by  way  of  anfwer  t and  when 
they  are  got  together,  their  chattering  will  difeover 
them.  Thus  they  may  always  be  found  at  thefc  times. 
Dut  there  is  yet  a hettet  method  of  finding  tbit  bird, 
which  is  by  the  call.  The  bufinefs,  in  order  to  have 
fucesfs  in  this  way,  is  carefully  to  learn  the  notes  of 
the  partri<lge,  and  l>c  able  to  imitate  sll  the  feveral 
founds.  When  prrfeA  in  this,  the  prrfbn  is  to  go  to 
the  haunts  morning  and  evening,  and  pfacing  hirefelf 
in  fume  plice  where  he  can  fee  the  birds  without  being 
feen  by  them,  he  is  to  liften  to  their  cdling;  and  when 
they  are  heard,  he  is  to  anfwer  in  the  fame  notes, 
doubling  again  as  they  do:  by  coniiatiing  this,  they 
may  be  brought  fo  near,  that  the  perfon  lying  down 
on  bis  back  may  count  their  whole  number.  Having 
in  this  aaoner  found  where  the  birds  arc,  the  neat 
care  is  to  catch  them. 

They  are  fo  foolilh,  that  it  ia  catrenely  eafy  to  take 
them  in  nrtt.  lo  order  to  this,  there  needs  no  more 
than  the  going  oul^  provided  with  twq  or  three  acts, 
260. 
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with  meKses  foosewbat  finailer  than  tbofe  of  the  phriF  hroUgr* 
(ant  nets,  and  walking  round  about  the  covey,  a net ' 
is  to  be  fixed  fi>  as  to  draw  over  them,  on  pulling  a 
line  at  a difiancc.  All  this  may  be  eafily  done  { foe 
fo  long  as  il»e  fportfman  ceatinuea  moving  about,  aad 
does  not  fix  his  eye  too  tntenfely  upon  them,  they  wtH 
let  him  c onie  oor  enough  to  fix  the  net  without  mo- 
ving. If  they  lie  fo  ft.ra^<ling,  that  one  net  will  not 
cover  them,  then  two  or  three  mnft  be  fixed  in  the  fame 
manner.  I'he  fportfmtn  may  then  draw  the  neta  over 
them,  and  they  will  often  lie  fttU  with  the  ncta  upoo 
them  till  he  cumca  up  to  fright  then ; then  they  will 
rife,  and  be  entangled  in  the  net. 

A feopfld  meth^  of  taking  them  is  with  btrtUme: 
this  is  done  by  means  of  wKeat-ftraws.  Thefe  moi( 
be  Urge,  and  eut  of  between  koot  and  knot  \ they 
mufi  be  well  lined  with  the  befi  and  ftroogeft  bird* 
lime,  and  the  fportfman  muft  carry  a great  number  out 
with  him.  Having  louod  a field  where  there  arc  par- 
tridges, he  is  to  c^l ; and  if  they  anfwer,  he  is  theo 
to  ftick  up  the  limed  draws  ia  rows  acrofs  two  or 
three  lands,  tnd  going  backward,  call  again  to  them, 
krading  them  on  in  the  road  where  the  firaws  arei 
they  will  follow  one  another  like  a fiock  of  chickcas, 
and  come  out  to  the  call;  and  will  in  their  way  tun 
upoa  the  ftrawt,  and  liming  therofclves  they  will  daub 
one  anotlier  by  crowding  together,  fo  that  very  few  of 
them  will  be  able  to  eicape. 

But  there  is  yet  a plrafanter  way  of  taking  them 
than  this,  that  is,  by  drhiitg  of  them.  In  o^er  to 
this,  an  engine  ia  to  be  ma^  uf  canvas  fiuSed  with 
ftraw,  to  reprefetK  a horfe  ; this  borfe  and  nets  are  to 
be  taken  to  the  baunts  of  the  pactridgeSf  and  the  nets 
being  placed  flantiog  or  Oopwtfe  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  fiekJ,  the  fportfmaa  is  to  take  the  wind  in  bit  back 
and  above  them,  driving  them  downwarda;  hia 
face  IS  to  be  covered  with  fnnwthiag  green  or  Uue^ 
and  placing  the  horfe  before  him,  be  ia  to  go  towards 
them  flowly  and  gently  ; tnd  by  this  mesas  they  will 
he  railed  on  their  legs,  but  not  on  ibeir  wings,  and 
will  run  before  the  horfe  into  the  nets.  If  in  the  vray 
they  go  into  a wrong  path,  the  horfe  is  to  be  moved 
to  face  them;  and  they  will  be  thus  driven  back  again, 
and  driven  every  way  the  fportfmaa  plcaiea. 

The  partridges  of  Abyifinia,  we  aic  told,  are  very 
large,  being  as  big  as  cap^m. 

In  Jeremiah  xvii.  1 1.  we  have  the  following  etmous 
peffage  : **  As  the  partridge  fitteth  on  aadhatch- 
etb  not ; fo  he  that  getteth  riches,  amd  not  by 
right,  (ball  leave  them  in  tbe  midfi  of  his  days,  and  ac 
hii  end  (hall  l>ea  fool;**  which  iatKpiained  liy  NIr  Foot 
as  follows.  It  is  no  wonder  if  we  cannot  be  certain 
as  to  the  feufe  of  ihefe  worda,  to  far  as  they  concern 
natural  hilfriry,  when  we  are  not  certain  what  bird  it 
it  to  which  this  doth  relate.  We  tranllnte  it  ferirnigt : 
oiheri  will  have  it  to  be  arnriew.*  but  I'ertain  it  is, 
that  it  i»  the  fame  word  which  we  traaUate  p^trtridfe 
(1  Sam.xxvl.  30.)  t and  cuchowa  ufe  not  to  be  mui^ 
hunted  alter.  How  the  partridge  is  faid  tu  fit  on  eggs 
and  hatch  thorn  not,  is  yet  a greater  queflion.  it  nuy 
be  occ;tfioned  fo  m.^ny  ways,  vh..  either  fitting  upoa 
wind*eggs;  or  being  killed  befote  tbe  eggs  are  hatch- 
ed { Of  hiving  Ms  eggs  dcUroycd  by  the  male  partiid:,e, 
or  by  fome  dog  or  other  vermin  j or,  its  neil  being 
found,  having  her  egga  taken  from  her,  tku  it  is  bard 
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Fiffuri-  to  dclfrminc  which  the  prophet  me^ni.  Of  ill  oiSern,  aieani  or  n^ify,  Parvjch  ii  not  fx» 

I Icall  approve  of  that  which  Jetom  makci  the  fenfc,  tent,  but  it  i»  extremety  fertile.  Every  produA  fuc* 

Pfcrrich.  though  the  ihiii^r  be  true  (If  we  may  believe  CalHodo’  cecd*  in  perfe^ion  there:  we  mean  thofc  proiu*fli  cf 

— y rui  and  feveri!  natural  hinoriint,  Aldrorandus,  kc.),  which  i very  Ih^tluvr  ground  m fufceptilde  ; fuch  si 

that  partridges  have  fuch  a love  and  defirc  to  faatcli  wine,  oil,  mulbvrry-treci,  and  fruit.  The  afpeA  of 

young  ones  that  having  loft  their  own  eggi,  they  will  this  ifland  ia  alfo  very  pleafant  at  a dfftance,  whereas 

ftc.*:l  the  rgipi  of  other  partridges  snd  hatch  them  ; that  of  the  others  adjacent  difgufti  the  eye,  by  their 

which  being  hatcheJ,  the  young  one*  knowing  the  cry  t jo  high,  rocky,  and  bare  hilli.  I’he  name  of  P/trvieh 

of  their  proper  dams,  hearing  them  calf,  leave  t!ic  par-  feems  to  have  been  given  it  heeaufc  it  is  the  fiift  one 

tnVire  that  hatched  them  (which  is  one  thing  quoted  meets  with  on  going  out  of  the  harbour  of  Sibenico ; 

by  Aldrovandus,  to  (how  the  fagacity  of  that  1 ird)  ; for  the  lllyric  word  f>arvi  fignifici^»^7. 
but  if  thia  were  the  fenfc,  the  words  would  be,  * as  PARULIUES,  in  furgery,  tumorsand  Inflammi* 
the  partridge  fituth  on  eggs  and  hatcheth  them,  but  tiona  of  the  gums,  commonly  called  y;um-6oi/s.  They 
enjoffth  them  not  whereas  they  .ire,  ‘ hatcheth  are  to  be  treated  with  diicuticnts  like  other  inflarr.ma- 
liiem  ncti*  that  is,  having  loft  them,  either  by  Tome  tory  tumors. 

man  that  hath  taken  them  from  her,  or  by  fomc  ver-  FAKUS,  or  Titmousi,  in  ornithology,  a genus 
min  or  wild  betll.”  Po«/*s  Annot.  in  Imc.  belonging  to  tlie  order  of  pafTercs.  The  kill  it  very 

The  wonSs  in  the  orignal  arc,  irtp iV whlcli  entim,  covcml  at  the  haCs  with  hairs;  the  tosgue  is 
the  Septuagint  tranHate  icc.  The  par-  truncated  and  biiry.  There  ate  14  fpeciei;  of  whieU 

tridge cried:  it  gathered  together  wliat  it  had  not  pro-  the  moft  rctnnrkable  art, 

duced  and  fome  tranflate  the  Hebrew,  **  The  p»r-  i.  The  ciiftritus  or  crefted  titmoufe,  weighs  15 
tridge  lays  many  eggs,  tut  docs  not  hatch  them  alL"  pennyweight  ; the  bill  is  black,  with  a fpot  of  the 
X-.c  CIrre,  ujton  the  authority  of  Uocehart,  underftands  fame  ctilour  above  it ; all  the  upper  part  of  the  boir 
the  Hebrew  word  kore  here  to  fignify  a eiwMM/cQiri.  Lc  ^he  neck  und  under  parts  arc  wfiitc,  with  a faint 

Clcrc’s  tmndation  ia  as  follows:  Hu^unla  ot*4j  eo/£^,  tin^lurc  of  red,  which  is  deepelt  juft  l>elow  the  winM. 
Jcii  nfm  farit  / faeH Jihi  i/iri/itfr,  frd^/iae  jure^  mfiftit /ait  The  legs  r.rc  of  a lead  colour.  It  ere:^«  its  crown  fra- 
Jietut  fat  rfUn'juit,  atqut  ad  exirtmum  JluUa  tji.  thers  totu  a creft.  It  inhabits  the  w.\rm  parts  of  North 

PARTURITION,  the  art  of  bringing  forth  or  be-  America  ; and  frequents  foreft  trees,  IceJing  upon  111- 
ing  delivered  of  young.  See  MiDWir£ar.  fc^s.  , 

PARTY,  in  a military  fenfe,  a fmsll  number  of  2.  The  m.ijor,  or  great  titmoufe,  has  the  head  aid 
men,  horfc,  or  foot,  fent  upon  any  kind  of  duty:  os  throat  black,  the  while,  the  la*  k of  a grern 

into  an  enemy’s  country  to  pillage,  to  take  pnfoners,  colour,  the  belly  yellowtih  green,  divided  in  the  middle 
ami  to  oblige  the  country  to  come  under  contribution,  by  a bed  of  black  which  extends  to  the  vent ; the 
Parties  arc  often  fent  out  to  view  the  roais  and  ways,  rump  of  a bluiih  grey,  the  legs  of  a lead  colour,  the 
get  iotrlligence,  feck  forage;  to  reconnoitre,  or  amufe  toes  divided  to  the  very  ortgio,  aaci  the  bauk-tne  veiy 
the  enemy  upon  a march:  they  are  alfo  frequently  fent  large  and  ftrung.  This  fpecics  fometimeit  viuts  our 
upon  the  Aanka  of  an  army  or  regiment,  todifeover  the  gardens;  but  for  the  moft  part  inh  ibtts  woods,  where 
enemy  if  near,  and  prevent  furprife  or  aoiSufcade.  it  builds  in  hollow  trees,  laying  about  ten  eggs.  It 

PARU,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a very  Cn-  feeds  on  infeds,  which  it  finds  in  the  baik  of  trees, 
gular  American  filh.  It  is  broad,  fiat,  and  rounded  ; In  the  fpriug  they  do  a great  deal  of  mifehief  by  pi.  k. 
not  very  thick,  and  ufually  of  about  five  or  Qx  inches  ing  oft  the  lender  buds  of  the  fruit  trees.  Like  wo<h1- 
long,  and  more  than  four  broad.  It  has  fix  fins,  one  peckers,  they  are  perpctuaily  running  up  andd.owa  the 
large  and  long,  one  on  the  back,  and  another  on  the  bodies  of  trees  in  quell  of  food.  This  bird  hss  three 
belly  behind  the  anus;  tacli  of  ikefe  reaches  to  the  cheerful  notes,  wliicb  it  begins  to  utter  in  the  mouth 
tsi},  and  has  toward  the  end  a long  firing  or  cord,  of  Febtuary. 

made  ol  a fiogle  filament,  that  on  the  lack  fin  being  3.  1'he  ceeruleus,  or  Mue  titmoufe,  is  a very  be.iuti' 
longer  than  that  on  the  belly  ; behind  the  gills  it  h^s  ful  bird.  The  bill  is  ftiort  and  dufley;  the  crown  of 
alfo  two  fins  of  two  fingers  breadth  long  and  one  the  head  of  a fiue  blue ; from  the  kill  to  the  eyes  is  a 
broad ; and  two  others  on  the  belly,  which  are  very  black  line  t the  forehead  and  checks  white ; the  back 
narrow  ; its  head  is  fmali,  and  its  mouth  elevated  and  of  a ycllowifh  green  ; the  lower  fide  of  the  tody  yel- 
limaU,  and  furnlfhed  with  fmall  teeth;  its  fcairs  are  of  low;  the  wings  aud  tail  blue,  the  former  maikcJ 
a moderate  fize,  amd  arc  half  black  and  half  yellow,  fo  tranfvcrfcly  with  a white  bar;  the  legs  of  a lead  co- 
that  the  filh  appears  of  a black  colour,  variegated  with  lour.  They  frequect  gardens ; and  do  grert  injury  to 
yellow  half  mtons ; its  gllbi  and  the  beginning  of  its  fruit-trees,  by  bruifing  the  tender  buds  in  fearch  of 
fins,  arc  alfo  yellow  , and  it  has,  on  each  fide  near  the  the  infects  which  lie  under  them.  It  breeds  in  holoi 
head,  a yellow  fpot  t it  is  eatable.  of  walls,  and  hya  1 2 or  14  eggs. 

PARVTCH,  an  iflsnd  near  Dalmatia,  and  one  of  4. 'I'hr  virginiinua,  or  yellow  rump,  is  found  in  Vir- 
the  bed  peopled  nnd  moft  cunfideraUe  of  thofe  which  ginia  ; and  U diftinguiihed  by  a yellow  fpot  on  its 
are  under  the  jurifdi^on  of  Sibenico.  It  contains  a rump.  At!  the  reft  of  the  feathers  are  brown,  with  a 
great  number  of  fiihcrmen,  and  a confidenWlc  number  flight  tindure  of  grren.  It  runs  about  the  bodiis  of 
of  perfons  who  give  theinfelves  up  to  agriculture.  It  trees;  and  feeda  01  which  it  {Kcks  from  the 

ojntams  manyRoiruio  antiquities,  which  cvldentl)  (how  crevices  of  the  birk. 

that  it  was  a Roman  ftatiuo.  It  feems  to  be  among  5.  The  candaius,  or  long-uiled  titmoufe,  is  about 
the  number  of  thofe  ifiaods  which  Pliny  calls  Ctlada^*^  five  inches  and  a quarter  In  length,  and  (even  inches  in 
which  is  fuppofi'd  tube  an  iiivcrfion  of  which  breadth.  The  UiU  is  black»  very  liiick  and  convex, 

VoL.XllI,  Part  II.  5 l-I  diffcT- 
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'Pivif.  ttifff rtn?  from  «11  olh'T*  of  thii  ffcau*. 

ihe  head,  from  the  bill  to  the  hind  pirt,  if  white,  mix- 
cl  with  1 few  dark  grey  feather*:  this  bed  ot  white  ii 
entirely  fnrrounJed  with  a broad  ftroke  of  black  : 
which  rihng  ou  each  fide  of  the  upprr  m:^n-!ible,  paf- 
fei  over  each  ere,  nnicc*  at  the  hind  pan  of  the  heaJ, 
and  coDtinnea  nlong  the  middle  of  the  back  to  the 
rump.  1 he  trathers  on  esch  fide  of  this  bUck  ftroke 
are  of  a poiphfh  red,  at  ate  thi»fc  immelialcly  inctim- 
bent  on  the  tail.  Tlie  tail  ia  the  longed,  in  propor- 
tion t4t  the  hulk,  of  any  Hritilh  bird,  beini^  in  length 
three  inchit,  the  form  not  unlike  tint  of  a mtgpfe, 
rmifidingof  i2  feathers  of  unequal  Irngthi,  the  miJ- 
dlemotl  the  longed,  thofe  on  each  fi.ie  growing  I'ra- 
dualiy  fhortcr.  Thcfe  hirdt  are  often  feen  paihng 
threugh  our  g^nlcns.  going  from  one  tree  to  another, 
rs  if  in  their  road  to  fome  other  plr.cas  never  making 
any  hall.  They  make  their  neft*  with  great  clctnnce, 
of  an  ova)  fh^pe,  und  chout  eight  inchet  deq>,  having 
near  the  upper  end  a hole  for  :*dmifIIon.  *l‘he  exter- 
nal material*  ire  moflc'-,  an  t licheni  curiouny  interwo* 
rr;nvith  wool.  On  the  infiJe  it  if  v?ry  warmly  lined 
with  a thick  bed  of  feathers.  'I'lte  fem?.le  hys  from 
13  to  17  eggs.  The  young  f.Mlow  their  parents  the 
whole  winter  ; !tn  ’,  from  the  flimnef*  of  their  bodies, 
and  grc'-t  length  of  tail,  rppear,  while  flying,  like  aa 
many  darts  ciittin.'  thr  tir 

6.  The  biarniicus,  or  bearded  I'tmoufe,  hia  a (h*>r:, 
flrong,  and  very  convex  till,  af  !>ox  colour;  the  head 
of  a floe  griy;  the  chin  and  th^at  white;  the  m-J-ilc 
of  the  bretil  flefli  colourel ; the  Gdes  and  thighs  of  a 
pale  oran;;c ; the  hind  part  of  the  ne^k  and  back  of 
orange  bay  ; the  tail  is  two  in.  hes  and  three  qtnrtcra 
lon^  ; the  legs  of  a deep  (hinin  » bU  . k.  The  fern  Je 
wants  the  flcih-colour  on  the  bread,  aud  .a  triangubr 
tuft  of  black  feathers  on  each  6de  the  bill  which  adoin 
the  rasle.  They  are  found  in  marlhy  pl^ces- 

7.  The  remi/.,  or  fmall  fpcvies  of  tltmoufe.  It  il 
railed  patus  pemdi/mutt  and  is  often  found  in  Lithuania. 

• Mr  Coxc,  in  hil  Travels  through  Poland,  give*  the 
following  account  of  this  little  animal.  The  won- 
drous. flrudnre  of  its  pendent  netl  induced  me  to  give 
**  .Sm  r’atean  engraving  * of  both  that  and  the  birds  ihemfclves. 
cccLixvM.  sre  of  the  fmaliell  fpecicD  of  titmice.  *i*he  head 
is  of  a very  pale  I lulfh  afh  colour  ; tiic  forepart  of  the 
neck  and  the  bread  tinged  with  red  ; the  beliy  wlilte  ; 
wings  black  { back  and  rump  of  a yrllowifh  rufl  co- 
lour; quill  feathers  cinereous,  with  the  exterior  fidcs 
white  ; the  tail  rufl  coloum).  The  male  is  fingularly 
diilinguidtcd  fiom  the  female  by  a pair  of  black-point- 
ed whHkera.  Its  nefl  is  in  the  fliape  of  a long  purfe, 
which  it  forms  with  amazing  art,by  interwearing  down, 
gnfTaincr,  and  minute  fibres,  in  a clofe  and  compaA 
tonnner,  and  then  lining  the  infide  with  down  alone, 
fo  as  to  make  a fnug  and  warm  lodge  for  its  young 
. lifood.  The  entrance  is  at  the  fide,  fmall,  and  round, 
with  its  edge  more  ftrongly  markeil  tlian  the  refl  of 
this  curious  fabric:  the  bird,  attentive  to  the  prefer* 
vation  of  its  eggs  or  little  ones  from  noxious  animals, 
ft:fprrvds  it  at  the  IcfTcr  end  to  the  extr^ity  of  the 
flcnder  twigs  of  a willow  or  (bme  other  tree  over  a ri- 
ver. Contr  .ry  to  the  cufiom  of  titmice,  it  lays  only 
four  or  five  eggs ; pofitbly  Providence  hath  ordaintd 
this  fcantiiief*  of  eggs  10  the  remtz,  bccaufe  by  the 
lingular  inflinA  imparted  to  it,  it  ia  enaLlcU  to  fccure 
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The  top  of  its  young  muzh  more  efled^utUy  from  deArudion, 
ibsn  the  other  fpccies,  which  are  very  prolific.*' 
P.'\SCAL  (Dlaife),  ore  of  the  greateft  gentufes 
and  bell  writers  France  has  produced,  was  Inirn  at 
Clermont  in  .Auvergne,  in  the  tear  i6a,^.  His  fa- 
ther, Stephen  Pafcal,  born  in  1588,  and  of  an  ancient 
family,  was  ptefident  of  the  court  of  aids  in  his  prn- 
vInce  : he  was  a very  learned  man,  an  *blc  machema- 
tician,  and  a frienl  of  I)efi.arte».  Having  an  ex- 
traordinary ten  lemefs  for  this  child,  hi-*  only  Ton,  he 
quitted  his  office  in  his  province,  and  went  and  fettled 
at  Paris  in  1631,  that  he  might  be  quite  at  leifure  for 
the  inflrucHm  of  him  ; anti  Blaife  never  had  any  ma- 
iler but  his  father.  From  his  infancy  be  gave  proofs 
of  a very  extraordinaty  capacity:  lor  he  defirvd  to  know 
the  realon  of  every  thing ; and  when  good  reafons  were 
not  given  h m,  he  would  feck  for  better  ; nor  would 
he  ever  yiek!  his  aflVnt  but  upon  fuch  as  appeared  to 
him  well  ground  *J.  There  was  room  to  tear,  that 
with  fuch  a call  of  mind  he  would  fall  into  free  think- 
in>i,  or  at  leaft  into  heterodoxy  ; yet  he  was  always 
very  far  from  sny  thing  of  this  nature. 

What  ia  told  of  his  manner  of  learning  the  mathe- 
matics, as  well  as  the  piogref*  he  quickly  made  in  that 
fcicnce,  teems  alreofl  miraculous.  Hts  -father,  percei- 
ving in  him  an  extraordinary  inclination  to  reafoning, 
wns  afriid  left  the  knowl^ge  of  the  mathematics 
would  hinder  his  learning  the  Imguages.  He  kept 
him  therefore  as  much  as  he  couli  from  nil  notions  of 
gC'imetry,  locked  up  all  hit  boidtt  of  that  kind,  and 
refrained  even  from  fpeaktog  of  tt  in  his  prefcnce.  He 
cnuld  not,  however,  make  his  fan  lefhiin  from  mnfing 
upon  proportions ; and  one  day  furprifed  him  at  work 
With  charcoal  upon  his  chsraber-floor,  and  in  the  mrdfl 
of  figorrs.  He  aOced  him  what  he  was  doing  ? 1 am 
fearching,  fiys  Psfeal,  for  fuch  a thing;  which  seat 
Jufl  the  3 2d  propofition  of  the  firil  book  of  Euclid. 
He  afleed  him  then  bow  he  came  to  think  of  this? 
It  was,  fays  Pafeal,  becaufe  1 have  fooml  out  foch 
another  thing : and  fe  going  backward,  and  ufing  the 
names  of  tar  and  nwnd,  he  came  at  length  to  the  de- 
finitions and  axioms  he  had  formed  to  himfelf.  Does 
it  not  feem  miraculous  that  a boy  Ihould  work  his  wij 
into  the  heart  of  a mathematical  book,  Ivichout  ever 
having  fi^n  that  or  any  other  book  upon  the  fubjed* 
or  knowing  any  thing  of  the  terms  ? Yet  we  are  af- 
furtrl  of  the  troth  of  this  by  Madam  Pericr,  and  fere- 
nl  other  writers,  the  credit  of  wbofe  teflimony  can- 
not reafonably  be  queflioned.  He  had,  from  hence- 
forward, full  liberty  to  indulge  bis  gemos  in  rastbe- 
reaticsl  purfuiti.  lie  underftood  Euclid’s  Elements 
as  foon  as  he  caft  his  eyes  upon  them:  and  this  was 
not  fl  range  ; for,  as  we  have  (een,  he  underflood  them 
before.  At  16  years  of  age  he  wrote  a treatife  of  co- 
nic feAions,  which  was  accounted  by  the  reoft  learned 
a mighty  effort  of  genius  ; ami  therefore  it  is  00  won- 
der that  Defcartes,  who  had  been  in  Holland  a loog 
lime,  Ihould,  upon  reading  it,  choofe  to  believe  that 
Mr  Pafeal  the  father  was  the  real  author  of  it.  At 
19,  he  contrived  an  admira!^le  arithmetical  machine, 
which  was  cfleemed  a very  wondcrl'ul  thing,  and 
would  have  done  credit  as  an  invention  to  any  roan 
verfed  in  fcicnce,  and  much  more  to  fuch  a youth.— 
About  this  time  his  health  became  impaired,  aud  be 
waa  ra  coQfequcoce  obliged  to  fuTpend  his  labours; 
8 nor 
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nof  fru  he  in  a condition  to  refume  them  tiU  four  rcfpef^lng  fuch  diffi r.iltiei  they  could  not  folre.^ 

■ ■ • ■ year*  after.  About  that  period,  having  feen  Tor-  Some  year*  after,  while  lormtniej  with  a violent  fit  • 
ricelii’a  experiment  rcfpecting  a vj^cuum  and  the  of  the  tooth-ache  he  difeoversd  the  folulion  of  a pro- 
weight  of  the  air,  he  tumeu  hi»  thouchu  towardi  blem  propofed  by  Father  Merfume,  which  had  bafHc-d 
thefc  objeftfi ; ani  in  a conference  with  Mr  Ptilt,  the  penetration  of  -tl!  tbof.*  Nkho  h-d  attempted  it. 
jntendant  of  fortifications,  propofed  to  make  Ur-  This  problem  w^t  to  determine  the  curve  deferihed  in 
thcr  refearches.  in  confcqucncc  of  thii  idea,  he  un-  the  air  hy  t*ie  tr  it  of  a coach-whec),  while  the  machine 
dertook  fevrral  new  experimenu,  one  of  which  was  U in  motion.  Pztfcal  offered  a reward  of  40  p doles  to 
aa  foliowi : Having  provided  a ^fUfa  tube,  46  feet  any  one  who  fhould  give  a fatisfa.^ory  anlwer  to  it. 
in  lengtii,  open  at  one  end,  and  ft-^cd  hermetically  at  No  one,  however,  having  fuccecdc-!,  he  puMifhed  hi3 
the  other,  he  filled  it  with  red  wine,  that  he  might  di-  own  at  Paris  } but  aa  nc  began  now  to  be  difguiltd 
ftinguKh  the  liquor  from  the  tube.  He  then  elevated  with  the  feiencev,  he  would  not  put  hi«  real  aame  to 
it  in  this  condition  ; and  having  placed  it  pcrpemitcu-  it,  but  ferit  it  abroad  under  thit  of  A.  d'Ettenville.— 
laily  to  the  horizon,  flopped  up  the  bottom,  ani  pluii-  This  was  the  hfl  w.jrk  which  he  puMilhed  in  the  ma- 
ged  it  into  a vrlfel  full  of  water,  to  the  depth  of  a fool;  then^atios ; his  infirmiitea  now  incre.-^fing  fo  much,  that 
afttr  which  he  opened  the  extremity  of  the  tube,  and  he  waj  under  the  nc.  cfllty  of  renouncing  feverc  fludy, 
the  wine  defeended  to  the  diflance  of  about  32  feet  fiom  and  of  living  fo  reUufe,  that  be  fcarcely  admuted  any 
the  furfacr  of  the  velfel,  leaving  a cuofiderable  vacuum  perfun  to  fee  him. 


at  the  upprr  extremity.  He  next  inclined  the  tube, 
and  remarked  that  the  wine  rofe  higher ; and  having 


After  he  had  thus  laboured  abundantly  in  mathema- 
tical and  philofophictU  difquiiltions,  he  furTook  thofh 


inclined  it  till  the  top  was  within  3s  feet  of  the  fludtea  and  i.U  human  learning  at  once  ; and  determi- 
ground,  making  the  wine  thus  run  out,  he  found  th.it  ntd  (o  know  nothing,  as  it  were,  for  the  future,  but 
the  water  rofe  in  it,  fo  that  it  was  psrrjy  filled  with  jcfuiCluill  and  him  crucified.  He  was  not  24.  yc^rs 
that  fluid,  and  partly  with  wine.  He  made  alto  a of  age,  when  the  reading  feme  pious  books  bad  put 
gre-t  many  expenments  with  fiphons,  fyrinjea,  brl-  him  upon  taking  this  holy  rtfolution  ; and  he  became 
lows,  and  all  kinds  of  tubes,  making  uCi  of  different  a*  great  a devotee  a<  any  age  ha«  produced.  Mr  P.ir- 
liqscrs,  fuch  as  quickfdver,  water,  wine,  oil,  &o.  ; and  cil  now  gave  Uimfclf  up  entirely  to  a iUte  ot  prayer 
having  publilhed  them  iu  1647,  difperfeJl  bis  work  anJ  mortification.  He  hai  al  vays  In  hit  thoufrhts  ibefe 
tlirooghout  all  France,  ani  tranfmiiticd  it  Alfo  to  fo-  great  msxims,  01  tciiouncingall  plcafure  and  all  fuper- 
reiqn  countries.  Ail  thefeexperinuniii,  however,  aficcr-  fluuy;  and  tliis  he  pia-fUfed  witli  ngour  even  in  bis 
tained  effect,  without  demonflratin^  the  cauCes.  Pafud  iUnefles,  to  whivh  he  was  frequently  fu^je^,  being  of 
knew  that  Torricelli  conjc&urcd  that  thofe  pbeuo-  a very  invalid  habit  of  boiy:  for  mflance.  when 
mcna  which  he  had  obferved  were  occufioned  by  the  his  fi.kncfi  obliged  hum  to  f*ed  fome.vhat  dciica'cly, 
weight  of  the  air  (a)  ; and,  in  order  to  difeuver  the  he  tuck  great  c^re  net  to  rdUh  or  ufle  what  he  tat. 
truth  of  this  theo>y,  he  ma^c  an  experiment  at  the  He  had  no  violent  affccfion  for  iliofc  he  loved;  he  . 
top  and  botium  of  a mountain  in  Auvergne,  c.:lled  /.r  thouj^ht  it  ftnful,  fiitce  a man  pofliffesn  l ean  wliich 
Phj  Je  DetmCf  the  refult  of  which  gave  him  reafuu  to  belongs  only  to  God.  He  fminl  fault  wit^  lome  dif- 
cunclude  that  air  was  weighty.  Ot  this  cxpciimciit  conrfes  of  f is  .'rller,  wldc'i  (lie  t*^oug!>t  very  inuocentt 
he  puidithed  an  account,  and  fent  copies  of  it  to  mo(l  a«  if  (he  bat!  fa  .l  upon  occafion,  that  (he  ' ad  fern  a 
of  the  learned  mto  in  Europe.  He  likewife  renewed  beaulfiul  woman,  he  would  be  angry,  and  tdl  lier, 
it  at  the  top  of  feverAl  high  towers,  fuch  as  thofe  of  t!*at  .flic  mtgl.t  r^ife  bad  tbougr.t*  in  footmen  and 
Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  St  Jacques  de  la  Boueben'r,  y^ting  people.  He  frequently  wore  an  iron  girdle  full 
&c. ; and  always  remarked  the  fame  diflercnce  in  the  oi  points  next  to  hii  (kin  ; and  when  any  vain  ihouglit 
weight  of  the  air,  at  different  tlcv.itions.  'Phis  fully  came  into  his  i.e^d,  or  when  lie  took  particular  plea- 
convinced  him  of  the  veight  of  the  atmofpbere  ; anil  ftire  in  any  thine,  ('v  gave  hioilclf  fume  blows  with  iiis 
from  this  difeovtry  he  drew  many  ufclul  and  importLiut  elbo  v,  to  redouble  tUe  pncKings,  and  to  rccat  iiitn- 
inferences.  He  compofed  alfu  a large  ticatifc,  in  wliich  fell  to  his  duty. 

he  thoroughly  explained  this  fubjed;,  and  replied  to  ail  Thou.>b  Mr  Pafcid  had  thus  abflra^ed  himfcif  from 
the  ol>jc^ions  that  had  been  flarted  agaitill  it.  Ashe  the  worM,  yet  he  could  not  loifear  paying  fume  at- 
tbouglit  ihri  work  rather  too  prolix,  and  as  he  was  tention  to  what  was  doiug  in  it ; and  tic  eveu  iutercll- 
fond  of  brevity  and  precifton,  he  divided  into  two  ed  lumfclf  in  the  contefl  between  li.e  jefuits  and  the 
fuiill  ircatifcr,  one  of  wind)  he  iniitUd,  e\  Diflerta-  Jjnfenilis.  'I'lic  Jchiila,  though  they  had  the  popes 
tion  on  the  Equilibrium  of  Liquors  ; and  the  otner,  and  kings  on  their  fide,  were  yet  decried  by  the  ;>co- 
An  Effay  on  the  Wciidit  of  the  Atmufphere.  Tuefc  pie,  who  brought  up  alrcih  againfl  them  the  ailhiOua- 
labours  prixurcd  P.ifcal  fo  much  reputation,  that  tlie  tion  of  Henry  tlie  Great,  an  i aU  the  olj  flortes  that 
greutrti  matliematicians  and  philolophcrs  of  the  age  were  Iduly  to  make  them  cxlious.  Pafeal  went  far- 
ptopolcd  various  qu.!iiuns  to  htin,  and  confulted  him  tber  ; and  by  his  LtUrts  VrovtmiuUi  (sj,  published  in 


(x)  Before  this  petioi!,  a!!  ibofc  effeft*  which  are  now  known  to  be  produced  by  tlie  weight  of  the  aimo- 
f ?)  ere,  were  attriboteii  to  Kature^s  abhcrrrnce  of  a vacuum. 

(fl)  The  origin  of  ihefe  letters  was  this : (or  the  Lke  of  unbending  his  mind,  Pafcai  ufed  often  to  go  to 
Port  Royal  des  Champs,  where  une  of  his  fifleis  had  taken  the  veil,  and  where  he  had  an  oppoitunity  of  fee- 
ing the  cclcbrstcd  Mr  Arnaudi  and  fcvcral  of  his  friends.  This  gentleman’s  difpute  with  ^hc  DoOers  of  the 

Sorbonce, 
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i6j6,  under  the  nime  of  LouuJt  MontaUe^  raiJc  them 
^ ' the  of  Ttiiicule.  Thefe  letter*  (f^y*  Vol. 

tairc)  in«jr  be  conftdcred  a*  a model  of  eloquence 
liuinour.  The  beft  comedie*  of  Moliert  h*i*e  not 
mcie  wit  ilian  the  firll  part  of  thefe  letter*;  and  the 
fubliniity  oi  the  Utter  part  of  them  i*  equal  to  any 
tbinf*  in  Bofliiet.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  whole 
bo  k w as  built  upon  a falfc  foundation  ; for  the  ettm- 
vjg»nt  notions  of  % few  Spanish  and  Flemifh  Jefutts 
wcir  artfully  *fcril>ed  to  the  whole  fociety.  Many  ab* 
furiiitic*  might  likewife  have  been  difeosrered  amonj 
the  Dominican  and  Francifran  cafuids ; but  this  would 
It  >t  have  ai’fwered  ilie  purpofe  ; for  the  whole  raillery 
WPS  to  be  iercUed  only  at  the  jefuils.  Thefe  letters 
were  intended  to  prove,  that  the  Jefuits  had  formed  a 
delign  to  corrupt  mankind  ; a defign  which  no  fe6f  or 
fociely  ever  had,  or  can  have.’*  Voltaire  calls  Pafeal 
the  firft  of  their  fatiriAi ; for  l^fprcaux,  fays  he, 
mull  be  confidcred  as  only  the  fecond.  In  another 
{Uci.*,  fpcukiug  of  this  work  of  Pafeal,  he  fays  that 
**  rx<4Ui;.iti  of  all  the  various  fyecies  of  eloquence  are 
to  be  lound  In  it.  'I’hough  it  has  been  now  written 
aimuU  100  years,  yet  not  a Gn^le  word  occur*  in  it, 
f..vouriug  ( t that  vicillhude  to  which  living  languages 
rre  fo  (ubiccl.  Here  then  we  are  to  fu  the  epocha 
when  our  Lngua^e  may  be  {aid  to  have  afTmned  a fet* 
tied  torm.  'i'he  bilbop  of  Lucon,  fon  of  the  celebra- 
ted liufl'y,  told  me,  that  aiking  one  day  the  bifhop  of 
Misux  what  svo;k  he  would  covet  mutl  to  be  the  au- 
thor of,  ruppofing  his  own  performances  fet  afi.le, 
Pofluct  replied,  1 he  Provincial  Letters.*'  I'hefc  let- 
ters h -VC  been  tranflated  into  ail  langu.sgei,  and  print- 
ed ovtr  sod  over  again.  Some  have  faid,  that  there 
were  decrees  of  formal  coudcraoalion  againll  them ; 


and  alfo  that  Pafetl  himfclf,  in  h!i  lift  itlnefi,  detefted  Pt&il. 
them,  and  repented  of  having  been  a Janfenift  2 but  — 
both  thefe  particulrrs  arc  falfeand  without  foundation. 

Father  Daniel  w.19  fuppofed  to  be  the  anonymou*  au- 
thor of  a piece  rgainft  them,  intitlcd,  The  D'talo^utt 

Chander  ami 

Pafeal  was  only  about  tlie  age  of  30  when  thefe  let- 
tei*  were  piibhfhed,  yet  he  was  extremely  inhrm,  and 
his  difordna  iiicrrafing  foon  uficr,  fo  much  that  he 
conceived  his  end  fall  approaching,  he  gave  up  all  far<« 
thcr  thoughts  of  literary  coropoGiion.  He  refolt  i 
to  fpond  the  remainder  of  hi*  days  in  retirement  and 
pi«»us  meditation  ; and  with  thi*  view  he  broke  off  all 
bis  former  conneflions,  chanf:ed  his  hibiution,  and 
fpokc  to  no  one,  not  even  to  his  own  domcftic*.  He 
made  his  own  be-J,  fetched  his  dinner  from  the  kit- 
chen,  carried  it  to  his  apartment,  aud  brought  back 
the  plate*  and  dilhes  in  the  evening  ; fo  that  he  em- 
ployed his  fervant*  only  to  cook  fur  him,  to  go  to 
town,  and  to  do  fueb  other  thio;'S  a*  he  could  nut  ab- 
folutcly  do  htmfelf.  In  h’S  chsmber  nothing  wai  to 
be  feen  but  two  or  three  chairs,  a taMe,  a bed,  and  a 
few  books.  It  had  no  kind  of  ornamcot  whatever; 
be  bad  neither  a carpet  on  the  fl<xir  nor  ctirtahi*  to 
hia  bed  ; but  ihia  did  not  prevent  him  frou  fomet-mc* 
receiving  vifitB;and  when  hil  friend*  appeired  furprilcd 
to  fee  him  thus  without  furniture,  he  rq>iicd,,that  he 
had  what  wi»  neceffary,  and  that  any  thing  elfc  would 
he  a fuperfluity,  unworthy  of  a wife  man.  He  em- 
ployed bis  time  in  prayer,  and  in  readiug  the  Holy 
Scripture*;  and  he  wrote  down  fuch  tbougliu  as  this 
eacreife  infpired.  Though  his  continual  infirmities 
obliged  him  to  ufe  very  delicate  lood,  and  thouirh  his 
fervants  employed  the  utmoft  care  to  provide  only 

what 


Sorbonne,  who  were  endeavouring  to  condemn  his  opinions,  was  of  courfe  irequcntly  brought  upon  the  car- 
pet. Mr  Arnaud,  foHi:ite<il  to  write  a deieoce,  had  compofed  a treatlCc,  which,  however,  did  not  meet  with 
appro^iatiun,  and  which  he  himfelf  cooGdered  as  a very  indifferent  work.  Pafeal  being  one  day  in  company, 
fume  of  thefe  prefent,  who  were  LnCihle  of  his  abilities,  having  faid  to  him,  *'  You  who  are  a young  man 
ought  to  do  fomething  be  took  the  hint,  and  compofed  a letter,  which  he  ihowcd  to  his  friends,  and  which 
was  fo  much  admired,  that  tliey  ioGilcd  on  its  being  piinted.  The  obje^  of  this  letter  is  an  cxplarialion  of  the 
terms,  next  f’i/'Uter^Ju^dent^race^  and  aducl grace  f and  the  author  here  fhows,  as  well  ns  in  two  others  which 
f<  Uowed  it,  that  a regard  for  the  Uith  was  not  the  motive  which  induced  the  Doctor*  of  the  Sorbunne  to  en- 
ter into  difpute  with  Mr  Amaud,  but  a defire  of  oppreding  him  by  ridiculous  queltions.  Pafeal,  therefore,  in 
other  lettrrs  which  he  publillied  aftenvanls,  attacks  the  Jefuits,  whom  he  believe  i to  he  the  authurs  of  this 
quarrel,  and  in  the  moH  elegant  llylc,  feafoned  with  wit  and  fatirc,  endeavours  to  render^hem  not  only  odious 
but  ridiculous.  For  this  pur;>ofe  he  employ*  the  form  of  dialogue,  and  introduces  an  ignorant  perfon,  a*  men 
of  the  woild  generally  are,  who  requefts  lolormation  refpeAing  the  queftions  in  ditpuie  from  tiicfe  Doctor*, 
whom  be  couliiUs  by  propoGng  bis  doubt*  ; and  hi*  anlwer*  to  their  replies  are  fo  peApicuouii,  pcitinent,  and 
juft,  that  the  fulject  is  illultraied  in  the  clcarell  manner  pofTille.  He  afterwards  rxpofe*  the  morality  of  the 
jefuits,  in  fume  cunverfations  between  him  and  one  of  their  cafuifts,  in  which  he  (lilt  reprefents  a man  of  the 
world,  who  fe<.kt  for  inttruCtion,  an  1 who,  hearing  maxims  altogether  new  to  him,  Teems  aftoniihed,  but  (liil 
litlcns  wiili  moderation.  I'he  cafuift  believes  that  he  is  Gncerc,  and  relifhes  thefe  maxims ; .ind  under  this  per- 
fuiifion  he  difc'.ver*  every  thing  to  him  with  the  greateft  readinefs.  The  other  is  flill  furprifed;  and  lu  his  in- 
ftiu^tor  attributes  this  furprife  only  to  the  novelty  of  his  maxims,  he  Hill  continues  to  explain  himfelf  with 
the  fame  conGdcnce  and  freedom.  This  inGru^or  is  a fimple  kind  of  man,  who  is  not  overburdened  with 
acutenefs,  and  who  iiifcnfibly  engages  himfelf  in  details  which  always  become  more  particular.  The  perfon 
who  lillcns,  wifhing  neither  to  contr'dlA  him  nor  to  fubferibe  to  his  do6trine,  receives  it  with  an  ambiguous 
kind  of  raillery  ; which,  however,  fufHciently  fhows  wliat  opinion  he  entertains  of  it.  The  Jefuits  reproached 
the  author  with  having  employed  only  raillery  ngaloft  them,  and  with  havitig  mifreprefented  fevtral  paffigcs 
of  their  authors  ; which  induced  Pafeal  to  write  eight  more  in  vindication  of  himfclf.  AU  thefe  lettera,  in 
number  18,  written  in  a ftyle  alrogether  new  in  France,  appeared  in  410,  one  after  another,  from  the  munih  of 
January  1C56,  to  the  monih  of  March  of  the  year  following. 
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wh»l  WM  excellent,  he  nem  rellihed  whtt  be  ext,  tnd 
- V ■"*  feeroc  i quite  iodifTercai  whether  what  they  brought 
lam  was  good  or  bad.  When  any  thing  new  snd  in 
feufon  was  prefuUed  to  him,  tnd  when  he  v.'«  aderd, 
after  be  h:^d  finiihcd  liis  rrpift,  how  he  liked  it,  he  re- 
plied, **  You  cu,(ht  to  have  informed  me  before  hand, 
I /houIJ  Lave  then  taken  notice  of  it.'*  Hi*  indilfe- 
rrnce  in  tin's  rtlrecl  was  fo  great,  that  lhou;'h  hi*  lade 
was  not  vitiated,  he  ff-rhade  any  fance  or  ra/out  to  be 
made  for  him  whi^.h  might  ex'  itc  lax  appetite.  Me 
toc.k  without  the  Itall  repugnance  all  the  rredicines 
that  were  preferihed  him  for  the  re-cHablilhinent  of 
hit  health  ; and  when  Madan.e  Perrier,  lift  iliicr,  Crcm- 
ed  ailoniihed  at  it,  he  replied  ironicalif,  that  he  could 
not  comptehend  how  people  could  ever  (how  a diOske 
to  a medicine,  after  1 cing  .*!pprired  that  it  was  a di(a< 
greeal  Ic  one,  when  they  took  it  voluntarily  1 for 
violence  or  furprilc  ought  ouly  to  produce  chat  ef- 
fecL 

'rhough  Pafcal  had  now  given  up  intenfe  ftudy, 
and  though  he  lived  in  the  rooit  temperate  manner,  his 
hciilih  continued  to  dciline  r’lpidiy  t and  his  difordert 
had  fo  cnfccMed  liis  organ*,  i!.i<t  his  reafou  became  in 
foroe  meafure  aHeCted.  He  rlways  imigioed  that  he 
fsK  a deep  ribyfs  on  hia  left  fide,  and  he  never  would 
fit  down  till  a chair  w*as  placed  there,  to  freure  him 
from  the  danger  wliicb  he  apprehended.  His  friends 
did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  bantih  this  melan- 
choly idea  from  his  thoughts,  and  tn  cure  him  of  his 
error,  but  without  the  defirtd  effedi  ; for  though  he 
would  become  calm  and  compolcii  for  a little,  the  phan- 
tom would  in  a few  moments  again  make  its  appear- 
ance and  torment  liitn.  The  caufe  of  hia  feeing  this 
lingular  vifton  for  the  hrll  tiirvc,  is  faid  to  have  been  as 
follows : His  phyftcians,  alarmed  on  account  of  the 
exhaul^ed  (late  to  which  he  was  reduced,  had  advifed 
him  to  fubditute  cafy  and  agreeable  exerctfc  for  the 
fauguiog  laU^uri  of  the  clofet.  One  day,  in  the 
c.outh  of  October  1654,  Imving  gone  according  to 
cudom  to  take  an  airing  on  the  Pont  de  Keuilly,  in  a 
coach  f-tid  four,  the  two  fitll  horfes  fu'ldenly  took 
fright,  oppnlttc  to  a place  where  there  was  no  parapet, 
.ind  threw  themfclves  violently  into  the  Seine;  but  the 
traces  luckily  giving  way,  the  carriage  remained  on  the 
brink  of  the  precipi.t.  I'ho  ihutk  which  Pafcal,  in 
his  languishing  tUustion,  mull  have  received  trom  this 
dresdtui  accident,  may  eahly  he  imagined.  It  threw 
him  into  a fit,  which  coniimied  for  fume  time,  and  it 
was  with  grcit  diihculty  that  he  could  be  rcflored  to 
his  fenfes.  After  this  period  his  brain  became  fo  de- 
ranged, that  he  wBv  continually  hauntrd  by  the  re- 
membrance of  his  danger,  cfpccially  when  his  difor- 
dets  prevented  him  from  enjoying  flctp.  To  the  fame 
caufe  was  Bttiibuled  a kind  of  viHon  or  cclUfy  that 
he  had  Tome  time  after  ; a memorandum  of  which  he 
preferved  during  the  rcniiinder  of  his  life  in  a bit  of 
paper,  put  between  the  cloth  and  the  lining  of  hia  coat, 
and  which  be  always  carried  about  him.  Some  of  the 
Jefuits  had  the  bafeoefaand  inhumanity  to  reproach  this 
great  genius  with  the  derangement  ot  his  organs.  In 


the  Di£Uoniry  of  janfenift  Books,  he  is  called  a PafoT. 

fhandriaty  and  a man  of  a coreit;  heady  and  a bad  heart,  •— 

But,  as  1 celebrated  writer  has  ohierved,  Pafcal's  dif- 
orderhadin  it  nothing  more  fiirprlCng  or  dtfgraccful 
than  a lever,  or  the  vertigo.  During  the  laft  years  of  hi* 

I’fe,  in  which  he  exhibited  a melancholy  example  of 
the  humiliating  reverfes  which  take  place  in  this  tjaii- 
htory  feme,  an  \ which,  if  properly  confidered,  might 
teach  m.utkiud  not  to  he  too  proud  of  tkofe  abilities 
whii-h  a moment  mny  take  from  them,  he  attended 
ail  the  folotations  (c),  vifited  every  church  in  which 
rclicks  were  expofej,  and  had  always  a fpiritual  alma- 
nac, which  gave  an  account  of  all  thofe  places  where 
particular  ads  of  devotion  were  performed.  On  this 
occaHon  it  hrs  l<ccn  faid,  that  **  Religion  renders  great 
minds  capable  of  liille  things,  and  little  minds  capa:.le 
of  great." 

In  company,  P;,f.*al  was  diningui/hed  by  the  smi- 
abienefs  of  his  htluviour;  hy  his  eafy,  agree.'ible,  and 
inilrudtive  converfation,  and  by  great  modcily.  He 
pufTcifed  a n turni  kind  of  eUqucncc,  which  was  in  a 
manner  irreAilible.  The  arguments  he  employed  for 
the  mod  part  produced  the  clTeil  which  he  propofed  j 
and  though  his  abilities  intiiled  him  to  affume  an  air 
of  Cupcriorily,  he  never  dtlplaye  i that  haughty  and 
imperious  tone  which  may  often  be  o'-fcrv«J  in  men  of 
fhininj  talents.  The  phiitjfcphy  of  this  great  man  con- 
fided in  renouncing  ait  picafure,  and  every  fuperfluity. 

He  not  only  denied  himfcif  the  moft  common  grati- 
fications ; but  he  look  alfo  without  reluctance,  and 
even  with  pteafure,  cither  as  nourilhment  or  as  re- 
medies, whatever  was  difagreeabie  to  the  fenfes  ; and 
he  every  day  retrenched  fomc  part  of  his  drefs,  food, 
or  other  things,  which  he  contidered  as  not  abfolutely 
occeffary.  'I'owardi  the  clofe  of  his  life,  he  employed 
himfcif  wholly  in  pious  end  moral  reflecTions,  writing 
down  thofe  which  he  judged  worthy  of  being  prefer- 
ved.  The  firlt  piece  of  paper  he  could  find  wm  cm* 
ployed  for  this  purpofe;  and  he  commonly  put  down 
only  a few  words  of  each  fentence,  as  he  wrote  them 
nicrely  for  his  own  ufe.  The  bits  of  paper  upon 
which  he  had  written  ihcfe  thoughts,  were  found  after 
his  death  filed  upon  dificrent  pieces  of  firing,  without 
any  order  or  connection  ; ami  being  copied  exatily  as 
they  were  wnttco,  they  were  afterwards  arranged  and 
publlfhed. 

The  ccltbraud  Bayle,  fpeaking  of  this  great  man, 
fays.  An  hundred  volumes  of  fermons  irenot  of  fo  much 
avail  ns  a Ample  account  of  the  life  of  Pafcal.  His 
humility  and  his  devotion  mortified  tlic  libertines  more 
than  if  they  had.  been  attacked  hy  a doxen  of  mif- 
fionaries.  In  a word,  Bayle  liad  fo  high  an  idea  of 
this  philofopker,  that  be  calls  liim  a paradvx  in  the  hu- 
manjpecui,  **  When  we  cot.fider  his  charadcr  (fays 
he),  we  arc  almoll  inclined  to  doubt  that  be  waa 
born  of  a woman,  like  the  man  mentioned  by  Lucre- 
tius : 

“ Vi  vix  loimana  viJeatur  Jlirpe  creotus.** 

Mr  Pafcal  died  at  Paris  tlie  19th  of  Auguft  i66r, 

aged 


(c)  Certain  folcmn  prayers,  which  arc  repeated  at  cttiain  hours,  and  on  certain  days,  in  the  Popifh 
churchca. 
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•ge ! .^9  7«an.  H«  had  been  fome  time  abnnt  a work 
a;r^:uil  aiheifU  and  I’nfuieU.  but  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  digc(l  the  matenaJi  he  had  colicdlcd.  What 
w’ai  found  amon^  hU  papers  was  published  under  the 
title  of  Ptitfea,  icc»  or  “Thou^hii  y/ton  religion  ami  oihtr 
ani  has  been  much  admired.  After  hi-t  death 
ap{^ared  alfu  two  other  Uitlc  trad}  ; one  of  which  is 
intitledi  Th<  t’lulUhrium  tf  Jiu^Jt  i and  the  other,  Thf 

of  thi  mafi  of  air. 

The  works  of  Pafcal  were  coUeded  in  dve  volumes 
6vo,  and  p.ibliih.*d  at  the  Hague  by  De  Tune,  and  at 
Paris  by  Nyon  fenior,  in  • 779.  This  edition  of  Pef- 
caPs  works  may  be  contidered  as  the  d publifhed  ; 
it  leail  the  greater  part  of  them  were  tot  htfure  coU 
ledcd  into  one  body  ; and  fome  of  them  had  remain* 
trl  only  in  manufeript.  Fur  this  c iUedion,  the  pub- 
lic were  indebted  to  the  Abbe  Bolfu,  and  Pafcal  dc- 
fcrve.l  to  have  foch  an  editor.  **  This  extraordinary 
m&n  (fa)s  he)  inlieriied  from  nature  ell  t)ie  powers  of 
genius.  He  was  a geometrician  of  the  firli  rank,  a 
profound  reafoneri  and  a fublime  and  elegant  writer. 
If  we  rcfletl,  that  in  a very  fiioit  life,  upprefTcd  by 
coiitintial  inttrmities,  he  invented  a curious  arithmeti- 
cal machine,  the  elements  of  the  caicntaiion  of  chances, 
and  a method  of  rcfolving  various  problems  rrfpeding 
the  cy'~]oid  ( that  he  fixed  in  an  irrevocable  manner 
the  wavering  opinions  of  the  learned  rrf(>eding  the 
weight  of  the  air  ; that  he  wrote  one  of  the  com  Icictl 
w’otks  which  caid  in  the  French  language;  and  that 
io  bis  thuughti  there  are  paiTages,  the  depth  and  beau- 
ty cf  which  arc  incomparublc-~we  fhuil  be  induced  to 
believe,  that  a i^teatrr  genius  never  exiHetl  in  any 
or  nation.  All  thofc  who  had  occafion  to  frequent 
his  company  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  the  world, 
acknowledged  his  fupen'ority  ; but  it  excited  no  envy 
againfi  him,  as  he  wan  never  fond  ol  ihowing  it.  His 
converr«lion  inftnieUd,  without  making  thofc  who 
heard  him  fcnfii.lc  ol  their  own  io!crtority  ; and  he 
was  remarkably  mdiiigent  towards  the  faults  of  others. 
It  may  be  eafily  feen  by  bis  Provincial  Letters,  and 
fy  fome  el  his  other  works,  that  he  was  bom  with  a 
great  fund  cf  humour,  which  his  infirmhits  couk!  ne 
ver  entirely  deilroy.  In  company,  he  readily  indul- 
ged in  that  liarmUfs  and  delicate  raillety  which  never 
givc4  otTence,  ami  which  greatly  tends  to  enliven  co«i- 
verfation  ; but  its  principal  object  generally  was  of  a 
moral  nature.  For  example,  ridiculing  thofr  suihors 
W'ho  fay,  AJy  my  Commrntary^  my  H^ory,  they 

vrouli  do  belter  (added  he]  to  (ay,  Our  our  Com- 
meniary^  our  Htfory;  fincc  there  are  in  them  much 
more  of  other  people’s  than  their  own.**  An  elegant 
Lstin  epitaph  wa«  inferibed  on  his  toml). 

P.AbCHAL,  fomething  belonging  to  the  padover, 
or  Ealier.  See  Passovkr  and  Eastcx. 

PAbEP  A,  the  chief  oi  the  Lama?,  particularly 
eminent  for  hsving  invented  characters  for  the  Moguls. 
He  was  much  ellcemed  by  the  Cbiiicfe,  though  the 
Ijicmti  exclaimed  againll  the  manner  in  which  tlie 

i. topic  demenSrated  Ihcfr  afiettion.  I'herc  is  ftill  at 
*ckin  a wytfM  or  temple,  built  in  honour  of  Paf-ep  a 
sa  the  time  of  the  Mogul  emperora.  He  died  in 
1279. 

bASiPHAE(fah.hift  ),d3UghlcioftbcSun  by  Per- 
'feis,  who  married  Minos  king  af  Crete.  She  difgraccd 
Jicrfelf  by  an  unnatural  paflioa  for  a bull,  which  we  arc 


told  (he  was  cnahleJ  to  erratify  by  means *ef  the  artill 
Idad^lus,  This  celcSnied  bull  hid  been  givio  to  Minos 
by  Neptune,  to  be  offered  on  his  alms.  But  as  the 
monarch  refufed  to  ficrihre  the  animal  on  account  of 
his  h«uty,  the  god  revenged  his  difohcdience  by 
infpiring  Pafiphsc  with  an  unnatural  love  for  him. 
This  fable,  which  is  uoiverfilly  believed  by  the  poets, 
who  o'jferve,  that  the  minoiaur  was  the  fruit  of  this 
infimoui  commerce,  is  refuted  by  fomewr.tcrsj  who 
fuppofc  that  the  infidelity  of  Pafiphac  to  her  hufband 
wai  betrayed  in  her  alTedtirm  for  an  olR^’cr  of  the  nimc 
of and  that  Dzdalus,  by  permitting  his  houfe 
to  he  the  afylunn  of  the  two  lover?,  was  bHiked  upon 
as  iLCclfory  to  tbo  gratification  of  Pdfiphac’i  Iu>f. 
From  this  amour  with  Taurus,  as  it  is  farther  remark* 
cd,  t!ie  queen  becarne  mother  of  twins;  end  the  name 
of  AftHotaurm  arifes  from  the  rcfcmbUnce  of  the  chil- 
dren to  the  hufbxnd  and  the  lover  of  Pafiphae.  Minot 
had  four  fons  by  Pafiphae,  C afireus,  Deucalioo,  Glau- 
cus,  and  Androgeui;  and  thice  daughters,  Hecate, 
Aria<jnr,  and  Phairs. 

P.^  S(.^IN,  a mutilated  ftatue  at  Rome,  in  a corner 
of  the  paJscc  of  the  Urfini.  It  l-kea  its  name  from  a 
cobler  of  that  city  called  Paffuittf  famous  for  hii  fneen 
and  gibes,  and  who  diverted  himfclf  by  paffing  his 
jokes  on  ell  that  went  through  that  (Ireel.  After  hit 
deiih,  as  they  were  digging  up  the  pivemeot  before 
hi*  door,  tlicy  found  io  ti  e earth  the  Ibnue  of  an  an* 
cient  gladiator,  wxU  rut,  but  maimed  and  hAf.fpnilcd  2 
this  they  fel  up  in  the  place  where  it  was  founl,  and 
by  common  confent  named  it  Pafqmn.  Since  that 
lime  sll  fatires  are  attributed  to  thil  figure ; and  are 
e-thcr  pul  imo  its  mouth,  or  p ifted  upon  it,  as  if  they 
were  written  by  P.fquln  re  !»vivus  | and  thefe  are  ad* 
dteireU  bv  Palqtiin  to  Marforio,  another  (latue  at 
Ri>me.  When  Marforio  is  attackei!,  Pafquin  comes  to 
his  adtdance,  and,  when  Ptrqnio  i»  attacked,  M.rfo* 
rio  afliUs  him  in  his  turn ; that  is,  the  people  m.'.ke 
the  ftatues  fpcik  jull  what  they  plcafe. 

PASQJJINADE,  a fatiri^ai  libel  faflened  to  the 
flatuc  of  Pjrquio:  thefe  are  commonly  fhort,  witty, 
and  pointed;  and  from  hence  the  term  has  been  applied 
to  all  lampoons  of  the  fame  call. 

PASS,  or  pASSAue,  in  fencing,  sn  advance  or  leap 
forward  upon  the  cnemf.  Of  thefe  there  arc  Icveral 
kinds;  as  pafles  within,  above,  henetth,  to  the  ri^hi, 
the  left,  and  pafics  under  the  line,  3cc,  The  rncafurc 
of  the  pafs  is  when  the  fwords  arc  fo  near  as  that  they 
may  touch  one  another. 

Pass,  in  a military  fenfe,  a ftrait  .ind  difficult  pafTage, 
which  ftmis  up  the  eutranre  into  a country, 

pAtt  Paroitt  in  inihtaiy  afi'iirs,  a c.>minand  given  at 
the  liei-‘  of  *n  army,  and  tUeacc  communicated  to  the 
rear,  by  paffiug  it  (i«m  muuih  to  mouth. 

PASb.\l>K,  in  the  msnege,  is  a turn  or  courfc  of 
a horfc  backwards  or  forwards  on  the  Lroe  fpoi  of 
giuunJ.  Hence  there  are  feveral  iom  of  pafiade*, 
according  to  the  different  ways  of  turning,  in  order  to 
part  or  letitrn  upon  the  fame  tread,  wfiich  is  c«ilei 
f »•  the  piifTade  of  one  lime,  the 
prlTade  of  five  timei.,  bikI  the  raifed  or  high  paffades, 
into  which  the  demivolu  arc  made  into  curvets.  See 
HoxSKMAVSHir. 

Norfh-mftfPAi34GK.  7 ^otNoKTH  iVejiP‘j£‘>tge.fvofirit~ 

Norih  cf^  P4it4Gs  J E>ijl  Pajfa^t^  and  Pole. 

Ri^ht 


PaffiKe. 


: , : zcci  |-  Coo^k 
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ef  P.liUQt,  tn  commercft  ib  in  irepontlon  or 
i*»ir  bf  fomc  princet,  either  by  Isnd  or  fca, 

. in  certain  ctofe  and  narrow  placet  in  tlieir  tern’toriea, 
Oft  all  veifels  »nd  carriaget,  anj  cfi  n fomettrera  on  per* 
fens  or  paiFcnrerii  comity  in  or  going  out  of  portSi  &c. 
The  motl  celebrated  pafiage  of  this  kind  in  Europe  ia 
the  Sound:  the  duct  for  pafling  which  ftnit  belong 
to  the  king  of  Dcunnark,  and  are  paid  at  Eifinore  or 
• Cronenburg. 

PASSANT,  in  hr*aldry,  a term  applied  t»  a lion  or 
ether  animal  in  a (hteld,  appearing  to  w.ilk  Icifurcly  : 
for  moft  heatli,  eacept  IsoaK,  the  tripptmt  la  frequently 
ufed  ioPeai  of  pajenn 

PASSAU,  ati  ancientf  hindfome,  and  celebrated 
town  of  Germany,  in  Lower  Bararia,  with  a biihop’t 
fee  and  foit.  The  houfea  are  wdl-built,  and  the  ca- 
thedral is  thought  to  be  the  Bned  in  all  Germany* 
It  ••  divided  into  four  parts,  three  of  which  are  forti- 
fied ; hut  the  other  is  only  a fuburb,  and  has  nothing 
hut  an  old  cadie  in  which  the  hilhop  generally  refilea* 
It  is  featci  at  the  confluence  of  the  rtvefa  Ion  and  Ilti, 
u E-  Long.  13.  3^.  N.  Lti.  4S.  2d, 


Pasiau,  a bifhopric  of  Germany,  lying  between 
Lower  Bavan'i)  Au&na,  and  Bohemia.  It  extends  _ 
not  above  20  miles  where  largell ; and  has  no  conG- . ^ 
deraiile  place,  except  the  capiul,  which  is  of  the  fame 
name. 

PASSERAT  (John),  a celthratcd  profefTor  of 
do^nenct  in  the  royal  college  of  Pans,  and  one  af  the 
politeft  writers  of  his  time,  wai  boro  at  Troyes,  in  the 
province  of  Champagne,  in  1534.  He  fpent  thrye 
ye?r?  in  ftudying  the  law  under  the  famous  Ciijadus 
at  Bourges,  where  he  became  profrlTor  of  eloquence 
in  157a.  He  w'as  an  indefaig^Ue  iludent,  pafTing 
frequently  whole  days  without  eating  a raorfei  j yet 
to  an  extraordiuary  erudition  he  joined  an  uncommon 
politencfs  of  manners  and  pleafantry,  luvlng  nothing 
of  the  mere  fcholar  except  the  gown  .snd  hood.  He 
gained  the  efteem  of  the  kings  Charles  IX.  Heary  III. 
and  of  sK  the  men  of  wit  and  learning  in  his  time. 

He  died  in  l6o2,  and  left  foeral  admired  works  be- 
hind him. 

PASSERES,  the  natftt  of  a clafs  of  birds.  Sc? 
ZoOLOdY. 
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P.  47 col.  I.  1.  29. 
47t.  — I.  - 15. 

— 2.  - I. 

481.  — I.  . 2. 

669.  — 2.  - 14. 

670.  — I.  - 4. 


from  bottom.  For fieU,  rcd^.j/f. 

finm  bottom.  For  mind,  rud  t}ear1 1 *nd  in  line  16.  for  heart,  read  mmJ. 

For  ~rder,  read  atjTur^ 

For  how,  read  hone. 

(rom  bottom.  For  Accipitur,  read  Acetpitrri ; in  line  2a.  for  SeUuta,  read  Behhta  j 
and  in  line  25.  for  Primai'u,  read  Primatet, 

For  Tu^u/arei,  read  Jha^utares, 


VOLUME  XIII. 

C22.  — J.  - 14.  from  the  bottom.  For  Serae,  read  Sc/m. 

692.  — 2.  • 13.  from  the  bottom,  read  **  A female  pangolin,  deferihed  in  the  firfl  rolome  of  the 
“ Afiatic  Refearchea,  had  a lonp  tonjnic  thaped  like  that  of  the  camclcon  ; and 
**  if  it  waa  ocarlf  adolt,  aa  we  may  rcafooably  conclude  from  a youn  j one  found 
**  in  it,*’  &c. 

697.  » 1.  • 20.  For  Jhttvt/h  philofopheri,  read  Creciaa  philofopbera. 
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